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DABUL. 


DACCA. 


D.  TluifDglish  letter  has  letters  with  cor- 
respoe&i^  powers,    in    the    Arabic,  Peraian, 
Hiodostuii,  Sanskrit,  BLindi,  Mahrathi,  Guze- 
ntiiifBezigali,  Urya,  Telugu,  Karnata,  Tamil 
amfJCikjalam.      Ib.  all  these  tonguesi  how- 
ewSf  there    is    also   a    softer  soundiBg  D : 
'lie  English  compound  Dh«  also,  the  Tamil 
toogue  exeepted,  has    corresponding  letters, 
fiimpie,  modified,  or    compouuded,  with  both 
soft  and  hard  sounds  :  d,  and  r,  in  several  of 
tke  Indian  tongues,     are   moreover,  so  pro- 
Booneed  as  to  be  difficult  for  a  Eoropeaai  ear 
to  catch  their  niceties  and  d  and  r  are  there- 
£Bre  frequently  confounded.     <i  and  r  are  not 
vedl^  the  Chinese.    Wilson,  W.W.  Hunter. 
DAB  OR    KOOSHAH,  Hind  Poa  cyno- 
sumdeB,  the  sacred  grass  of  the  hindoos,  is 
gsaerilly  applied  only  to  the  first  shoots  of 
tile  Soos  grass,  it  is  called  Dubsa,  in  Rohii- 
coBdaadis  made    into  rope  in  North  Wes- 
tern In^a. 

DAB.    Hind,  of  Kuhat,  a  moist  soil. 

DAB.  Hind  of  Delhi,  Anatherium  muri- 
atam, 

Dab.    Pol.  Qaercus.     Oak. 

DAB  or  DOOB.  Bkng.  Xyris  indioa.-^ 
Zisii.    See  GraminaceaB. 

DABAR  a  river  of  Owalior. 

DABBA  CHETTU,  Tkl  Citrus  medica,  Z. 

DABCHICK  see    Colymbidce. 

DABEE  Bbno.  also  Doobee,  Bbkg.  Xyris 
Xodica. 

DABI  A  Prince  of  Junagurh. 

DABLING  pass  leads  from  Chinese  Tar- 
tary  to  Kunawer. 

DABuU,  a  small  weight  of  Masulipatam, 
equal  to  191  grains. 

DABUL  OB  DEBUL.     A  seaport  town  on 

tbe  Malabar  Coast,  eight  miles  south  of  8e- 

ivradioog.  This  port  was  burned  about  1508, 

by   the   Portuguese  viceroy  Almeyda.     He 

oms  to    India,    in   1505,  the  successor  of 

Bisa,  Vaseo-de-Gama  and  Cabral.     On  his 

Krivtl,  he  concluded  a  defensive  treaty  with 

t^  King  of    Vijianuggur,  but  the  Vene- 

tiaoawho  up   to  that  time  had  monopolized 

the  tnim  with  India,  jealous  of  the  growing 

power  of  the  Portuguese,  instigated  the  king 

of  ^gypt  to  oppose  their  progress.    He  ac- 

oRdisglysent  a  fleet  under  Mir    Hukum, 

who  ta  ooDJnuction  with  tiie  fleet  of  Gum- 

tat,   hote  down  upon  Lorenzo,  son  of  Al- 

BMda  and  defeated  him  in  1508,  Lorenzo 

fifing  ia  the  fight  Almeyda,  to  avenge  his 

ton's  death  burnt   the  port  of  Dabnl,  and 

defeated  the  enemy  ia  the  harbour  of  Diu^ 

•ad  than  owioladsd  a  treftty« 


DACCA,  there  are  two  towns  of  this  name» 
one  Daoea  Jelalpur  to  the  North  of  Ballaiguij 
and  Dacca  proper  between  Dacca  Jalalpur 
and  the  Megna  Eiver.    Dacca  yields  rico, 
pulse,  millet,  maize,  cotton,    safflower,  in- 
digo, sugar,  ginger,  coflee  and  capsicum,  but 
only  cotton  and  safflower  may  be  considered 
as  staples  peculiar    to  the    district.    The 
indigenous  cotton  of  Dacca  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  superior  quality.     It  is 
cultivated  along  the  banks  of  the  Megna 
from  Fevingybazar  to  Edilpoie  in  Backer- 
gnnj,  a  distsmce  of  about  forty  miles ;  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brahmaputra  creek  (the  ancient 
channel  of  the  river  of  the  same  name)  and 
along  the  Luckia  and  Banar.     It  presents 
different  shades  of  quality,  the   finest   of 
which  is  named  phoUe^  and  is  the  material 
of  which  the  delicate  muslins  are  made.    It 
is  described  by  Eoxburgh  as  diflisring  from 
the  common    herbaceous    cotton  plant  of 
Bengal  in  several  particulars,  but  chiefly  in 
having  a  longer,  finer  and  softer  fibre  than  it. 
Safflower  (Carthamus  tinctorius)   now  so  ex- 
tensively used  for  dyeing  silks  in  Englaad 
and  France,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  district.     Next  to 
fine  musUns,  and  embroidered  f abri<)^,  silver- 
filigree  work  is  that  for  which  Dacca  is  most 
celebrated.  This  art  is  also  practised  in  great 
perfection  at  Cuttack,  and  in  Sumatra,  and 
China.     The  articles  usually  made  at  Dacca 
are  ladies'  ornaments,  such  as  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, brooches,  chains,  necklaces*   dro.  and 
AttoT'daiM  and  small    boxes  for   natives. 
The  design  best  adapted  for  displaying  the 
delicate  work  of  filigree    is  that  of  a  leaf. 
The  apparatus  used  in  the  art  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,   consisting  merely  of  a    few 
small  crucibles,  a   piece  of  bamboo  for  a 
blow-pipe,  small  hammers  for  flattening  the  * 
wire,  and  sets  of  forceps  for  inter-twisting 
it.     The   drawing  of  silver   and  gold  (t«. 
silver  covered  with  gold)  wire,  used  ag  thread 
in  embroidery,     is  extensively  carried   on 
here.     Benares  is   also  celebrated  for  this 
art.  There  are  several  varieties  of  silver  and 
gold-thread  {hadki)  n»ade  at  Dacca,  as  ktilar 
batoan  for  the  embroidery  of  muslins  and 
silks ;  gashoo  for  caps  and  covering  the  hand- 
les of  chowries ;  mlmah  for  turbans,  slippers, 
and  hookah-snaJkes ;  and  hodwi  for  gold  lace 
and  brocades.    Some  of  it  is  drawn  almost  as 
line  hd  a  hair.    In  the  time  of  Aurungsebe 
a  quantity  of  this  article  was  made  yearly  for 
the  Court  at  Delhi.    A  hundred  sticks  cover- 
ed ^ith  ity  and  plain  gold,  and  silver  idfiito  to 


DACRYDIUM   OUPRESSINUM. 

the  amount  of  £2,000  in  yalue,  appear  among 
the  items  oompositig  the  MMoot  Khas  Nmr, 
which  was  annually  sent  to  the  emperor. 
The  manufacture  of  the  exceedingly  fine  Dac- 
ca muslins,  is  slowly  dying  out.  There  ia  now 
no  demand  for  those  of  the  finest  quality—- 
the  ab-rowan  and  shubjMnu  The  native  nobUity 
of  India  do  not  patronize  the  finest  sort,  and 
there  is  no  market  for  them  elsewhere. 
About  the  year  1850,  there  was  only  a<M^^e 
family  of  weavers  in  Dacca  who  cotdd  manu- 
facture the  very  finest  quality  ;  and  it  took 
them  six-months  to  make  up  one  pieoOi  but 
even  for  that  piece  they  got  no  orders.  Be- 
sides, the  particular  kind  of  cotton,  kapas^ 
supposed  to  be  finer  than  the  finest  new 
Oneans  staple,  from  which  alone  the  thread 
was  spun,  is  now  never  grown «  Amongst 
mahomedans,  the  name  of  Dacca  was  Jehanmr- 
nuggur  See  India  ;  Inscriptions. — Dr.  Tof/hr. 
DACCA  Jelalfub  and  and  Dacca  Proper 
two  districts  in  Bengal,  their  chief  towns  Fo- 
ridpoor  115  miles  and  Dacca  150  mUeSi  dis- 
tant from  Calcutta. 

DACHRA  a  river  in  the  Monghyr  district 
near  Hybatganj. 
DACHZIEGEL.    Gek.    Tiles. 

DACOITY.  An  Anglo-Hindi  legal  term 
for  a  system  of  robbery  by  gangs  of  people 
of  the  country.  It  is  derived  from  the  ion* 
dustanitorm  *'  daka,"  the  verb  being  <'  da* 
ka  pama  to  plunder.  In  India,  Thugs  or 
Daooitswho  have  been  tried  and  convicted  as 
having  belonged  to  a  band  of  thug  murder- 
ers or  dacoits,  but  who,  having  made  a  full 
confession  of  their  crimes  (in  some  individual 
cases  amounting  to  the  murders  of  as  many 
as  eighty  persons)  and  having  denounced 
their  associates,  receive  a  conditional  par- 
don. Originally  in  the  criminal  Code  of  In- 
dia, "  Dacoity"  was  applied  to  the  armed 
bands  who  plundered,  but  it  and  the  term 
Thug  are  now  applied  to  several  well-defined 
'classes.  Amongst  these  are  the  Bhuduk  of  the 
Nepal  Terai,  the  Dasadh  of  Behar  who  make 
frequent  predatory  excursions  into  Lower  Ben- 
gal, In.  the  North  West,  are  the  Bind  of 
Ghazepore  the  Nuth  or  gypsey,  the  Ahir, 
Boria,  Kurmi  and  a  host  of  low  castes.  In 
the  Fanjab,  dacoity  generally  assumes  the 
form  of  cattle-lifting.  .The  Meena  are  the 
most  active  and  energetic  and  are  concerned 
in  most  of  the  dacoities  of  Northern  India. 
And  in  the  S.  W.  the  Sonthal  with  his  dub, 
long  bamboo  spear  and  terrible  Sonthal  bat- 
tle-axe, often  sweeps  down  on  the  plains  of 
Bheerbhoom,  Hazaree  bagh  and  adjcusent 
districts,  and  the  flare  of  their  torches  or  light 
of  the  burning  huts,  give  the  first  warning. 

DAOBYDIUM  CUFBESSINUtf  in  the 


.  DAD'HU  PANT'HI. 

Bimu  or  Bed  Pine  timber  tree  of  New  Zeal 
and. 

DACSHA.  See  Daksha.    Yavana. 

D  ACT  y  Lis.  A  grass  that  occupies  barrex 
soil.  Bee  (Jraminacese. 

DACTYLOPTERUS  ORIENTAUS  Cuv 
a  fish  of  the  Indian  seas  of  the  order  Acan- 
thopterygii  and  family  Loricati. 

DAD.  PsB.  HiKD,  Literally  a  gift ;  i 
postfix  and  prefix  much  in  use,  as  Khudadad 
given  by  God,  the  Theodotus  of  the  Greeks; 
and  Dev-Dutt  of  the  hindusi  Dad-kbah  a 
plaintiff  for  j  ustice. 

DADA.  Hind.  Grandfather. 

DADA.  H.  Gedrus  deodara,  deodar  ox 
Himalayan  cedar,  see  Diar. 

DADAP  TREES.    See  Coffee. 

DADAB,  a  vaUey  and  town  separated 
from  the  great  plain  of  Cutch  Gandava,  bj  a 
line  of  jabbal  or  low  hills.  Dadar  is  exces- 
sively hot  and  a  Persian  couplet  runs  '^  Ai 
Allah !  dozakh  ki  sakhti,  chon  Dadar  basti^ 
Oh  Lord !  why  did  you  make  hell,  wben  you 
have  Dadar  ? 

DADDA,  H.  of  Salt  Bange,  Acaoia  eburnea. 

DADI.    It.    Dice. 

DADIMA.  Tbl.  Saws,  or  DADIMA 
PANDU.  Tbl.  Punica  granatam.  Pome- 
granate. 

DAD-MA  BEE  Beno.  Ammannia  vesica- 
toria. 

DAD  MURDAN.  Hind.  Beng.  Cassia 
alata. — Linn. 

DADOS.  Sp.  Dice. 

DADRUGNA.  Sans.  Cassia  alata. 

DADRU  Hind,  of  Hazara  and  Murree; 
Rhamnus  virgatus.  B.  persica. 

DADU  a  Vaishnava  ascetic  teacher  who 
instituted  a  Byragi  sect.  According  to  Wil- 
son, Dadu  was  a  cotton  cleaner  of  Ahmedabad 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury and  established  a  monotheistical  wor- 
ship, see  Dadu  Panthi,  Hindu,  Vairagi. 

D ADUGA  TsL^  also  Betta  ganapa  and  Pa- 
supu  kadimi.  Nauclea  cordifolia,  i:.  i. 
5 14 ;  a  large  tree  common  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  The  wood  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  resembling  that  of  the  Box- 
tree  but  lighter  .~^tnsZitf'<  Mat.  Med,  p.  213. 

DADUNGAWa,atutelary  spirit  of  the 
Java  hillmen. 

DADU  PANT'HI.  A  Vaishnava  sect  of 
hindus,  whose  tenets  are  derived  from  Bam-  , 
anand  after  whom  its  founder  is  said  to  be 
the  fifth  spritual  guide.  Their  worship  is 
restricted  to  the  "  Japa"  or  repetition  of  the 
name  of  Bama,  as  the  deity  n^atively  des- 
cribed in  the  Yedanta  theology.  They  have 
no  temples  or  images.  Dadu  was  bom  at 
Ahmedabad.    They  carry  a  rosary,  have  no 

frontal  mark  nor  Mtthh  \>^^  v®^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
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DAO. 

kgatmntBtti  haJL  Tboy  are  said  to  be  nn- 
MEoai  in  Marwar  and  Ajmir.  Their  chief 
fbet  is  'ManxDay  40  miles  from  Jaipur. 
&sy  axe  daasad  as  (a)  YiraUa^  who  go  bare- 
headed aad  have  but  one  garment  and  one 
vatar  jBt  The  (6)  jflTo^a  who  carry  arms 
uidem  hinda  princes  making  good  sol- 

dies.   fkib{e)BhUtu  Dhari  who  follow  the 

anxiiBiiB  of  ordinary  life.  They  bum  their 
dM«t  dawn — WiUovi  See  Dado.  Hindu  3 
Ikda  Panthi  ;  Yairagi. 

658  DA£E  JONNAEE.  Hind.  An  ac- 
coBsheose :  a  midwifer 

DA£E.  A  mahomedan  sect  who  reside  at 
Gsj€f^  Mekran,  Kerj  and  Tarbot,  formed  out 
flf  aefecal  Braiiai  tribes.  They  are  a  Scythic 
tribe  asMciated  with  the  Massagetse.  See 
Kdat. 

DABJA.  Literally  lamp-holders  ;  the  term 
ip^ied  to  ^e  handmaids  who  invariably 
lann  a  part  of  the  Bajpoot  Do^'a,  or  Lower 
Ttfi  Sajudkan  YoL  I,  p.  628. 

D^MI  A  EXTENSA  E,  Brown, 

Syn, 
JAoq  I  Cynanebom  bieolor,  And- 

Vela  parti  Tam." 
Diik  Utamani        „ 

Hiiid.  Jatnga       Tel. 

Hiib  plmt  is  need  medioinidly,  Its  fibre  is 
kapwncoimnerciaUy  as  Ootrum  fibre  and  is  a 
pwMJging  snbatitate  for  flax.  It  is  soft, 
ititB^  ailky,  and  strong :  it  can  be  procured 
IB  ooDuderable  quantities  in  Southern  In- 
^  the  Dtemia  eztensa  being  a  common 
creeper  belonging  to  the  Asclepiadacese,— 
if.  JSL  «/icr.  Rep. 

DAENDELS,  Herman  William,  bom  at 
Hattem  in  Gailderland  21st  October  1762 
&datNew  Guinea  1818.  He  was  Gfover- 
nor-Qeneral  of  Dutch  India,  and  formed  the 
gicst  military  road  of  Java. — Max  JSdvelar. 

DAENY  OB  DANIB,  in  lat.  24  ^  57J'  N. 
I«Mig.  52  ^  25'  B.,  an  island  1|  miles  lon^,  on 
tbe  south  side  of  the  Fersisvn   Gulf. — HorS' 

DAEZ AJEE.  a  silver  coin  of  Persia  of  value 
Ba  1|.  Simmonds. 

Da?  Hikd.  a  hand-drum,  a  tambourine. 

DAFFADAB,  Fers.  Hind.  An  officer  in 

^  ailive  irregular  cavalry. 
DAHLA  ACUTA,    Linn.    Pin-tails. 

DAJttKSL  PsBS,  a  record  book  :  Daftar- 
Osr  aIsd  Daf  tari ;  a  record  keeper. 

DAGGER,  one  of  a  particular  shape  is  the 
oAdal  weapon  in  modem  Indian  courts. 
A  draraig  of  the  dagger  of  ministry  is 
gtven  in  the  last  volume  of  Dufi's  History 
of  tiM  Mahrattas.  Hind.  Theat.  Vol.  IL  />. 
249. 

DAGK  Hind  of  Kuhat,  land  cultivated  only 
owe  is  flizee  years. 


DAI. 

DAGH,  TuBKi.  A  hill,  a  mountain,  Ala- 
jah  Dagh  or  variegated  mountain,  near  Ara- 
rat. 

DAG'HA.    Guz.  DHAGA.  Hind.  Thread. 

DAOHESTAN,  see  Persia. 

DAGING,  Malay.    Flesh  meat 

DAGOBA  OP  DHATUGARBHA.  Sansc. 
A  buddhist  bone  or  relic  receptacle.  The  an* 
dent  edifices  of  Chichen  in  Central  America, 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Topes  of 
India.  The  term  is  from  Datula  relic,  Gar- 
bhan  a  shrine.  Those  of  Ceylon  end  in  a  ter- 
minal Tee,  in  the  form  of  a  cube  supporting  a 
pointed  spire,. 

DAGON.  BuBMESB,  A  corruption  of  the 
Talain  name,  Ta-Eong,  the  Shooay  Dagon 
buddhist  temple  of  Bangoon,  which  rises 
magnificently  from  the  summit  of  a  scarped 
hill  to  a  great  height.  Sbb  Bangoon  ;  Shooay 
Dagon. 

DAGOOTHA,  Buem.I  Crooked  timber, 
in  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  floats  in  water,  and 
used  for  building  boats,  for  planks  of  houses, 
ladders,  &c.,  but  is  liable  to  attacks  of  worms 
and  dry  rot. — Captain  Dame, 

DAGSHAI,  30°53*  1,  77*2'2,  a  nulitaiy 
station  S.  S.  W,  of  Simla.  The  cantonment 
is  6,025  feet  above  the  sea.  G.  T.  S. 

DAH,  PbbS.  Hisd.  Ten.  Dah'm,  the 
tenth  :  in  the  Paigab,  Dah-mahi-dar|  Hind. 
farm  servants  hired  for  10  months. 

DAH.  Hnm  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  a 
clod  crusher,  9,  flat  beam  of  wood  dragged 
over  the  fields  to  smooth  dods.  It  is  the 
Sohaga  of  the  plains. — Poufell, 

660  DAH.  a  heavy  weapon  made  use' 
of  by  the  Bhot  and  Burmese  races,  as  a 
sword  in  war,  and  in  peace  for  felling  trees 
or  cutting  up  firewood ;  consequently  the 
friction  on  the  handle  is  very  great.  Not- 
withstan^ng,  the  gum  which  fastens  it 
adheres  for  years,  except  on  the  edge  or  end 
of  the  handle,  where  the  wood  itself  becomes 
less  or  more  worn. — Bonynge,  America,  page 
158. 

DAHAK.     Egypt.    Colocynth, 

DAHIR  See  Acre. 

DAHIR,  Desput  or  lord  of  Debeil^  from 
Des,  '  a  country,'  and  Put,  *  the  head' 

DAHI8TAN  a  country  separated  by 
mount  Taurus  from  Chorasan  :  See  Koh. 

DAHLIA,  an  oruamental  flowering  plant 
originally  from  Mexico,  now  largely  cultiva- 
ted in  India. 

DAHNAJ  Abab,  a  stone  alluded  to  by 
Abu  Zaid  as  resembling  an  emerald. 

DAHU,  Hind  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  jak- 
tree. 

DAHYA,  Hind  Trophis  aspera. 

DAI)  Fbrs.  Hind,    a    wet   nurse ;   an 


S 


DAKAR 

acooulieu&ey  a  midwife :  the  Eoglish  in  India 
use  tbeword  Ammah. 

DAIMACHAS,  an  ambassador  sent  by 
Selencus  or  by  bis  sou  Antiochus  Soter  to 
Bimbasara  son  of  Chandragupta,  He  was 
regarded  by  Strabo  as  the  most  lying  of  all 
the  Greek  historiaus  of  India.  See  Yindu- 
sara. 

DAIMIO   a  hereditary  prince  of  Japan. 

DAIN.  HiKD.  Fbrs.  Debt. 

DAIN.  Bttbma.  league,  2,  miles  and  2  f ur- 
longs. — Simmonds, 

DAIR,  a  town  north-west  of  Basorah,  re- 
markable for  a  colossal  tower  of  beautiful 
structure.  Ibn-ul-Wardi  in  the  Ehassila-ul- 
Ajaib  says,  that  strange  sounds  are  occasi- 
onally heard  to  proceed  from  its  interior. 
Great  antiquity  is  attributed  to  this  mina- 
ret  by  all  the  natives  of  the  country. — Mtg- 
nan's  Travels  P.  239. 

DAIHI,  until  1869,  amongst  the  Japanese, 
the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  government, 
who  resided  at  Miako,  See.  Eao.  Kobo. 

(3094)  DAISY,  the  little  perennial  plant 
called  Bellis  perennis  by  botanists.  lu  ludia, 
this  plant  and  its  varieties  are  cultivated  as 
a  "  souvenir"  of  home. — Ja^ey. 

DAITYA,  an  ancient  hindu  term  used  in 
various  ways  but  generally  to  designate  a 
different  and  hostile  race.  In  the  Maha- 
bkarata,  they  are  spoken  of  as  aborigines ; 
also  others  of  them  as  having  power  on  the 
sea  coasts :  In  other  places,  the  term  is 
applicable  to  the  buddhists :  and  the  wars  of 
the  Daitya  against  the  Devata,  are  supposed 
to  be  their  hostile  operations  against  the 
Aryan  race.  The  wars,  between  the  immi- 
grant Aryan  aad  the  Daitya,  were  changed 
in  the  course  of  years  into  mythical  wars 
between  gods  and  demons.     Wh»  H,  of  I. 

DAIT? il.  Hind,  a  demon,  a  gobUn,  See 
Yiswakarma. 

DAIVA,  Hind.    holy.     See  Hindu. 

DAIWUZEE,on  the  borders  of  Bajour. 
Bee  Kush. 

DAJJAL,  Arab.  Hind.  Pers.  Antichrist. 
The  mahomedans  believe  in  Antichrist  whom 
they  term  Al-Dajjal. 

DAJIL,  a  town  in  Cutch  Oandava.  see 
Eelat. 

DAJEABy  Hind.  Flacourtia  sepiaria. 

DAE.  Hind.  Tawal,  Tam.  the  post,  mail: 
to  travel  by  dak  meaning  as  fast  as  the 
post,  and  is  performed  in  palankins  or  in 
carriages,  or  on  horseback.  Also  the  mail 
or  postal  arrangements  of  Indiai  where 
railroads,  carts,  horses,  and  men-runners, 
are  employed  to  carry  the  mails. 

DAKA|  a  town  of  Jelalabad. 

DAKAR  Hind,  of  Ois  Sutlej,  low-lying 
Btiff  day  la&d. 


DAESHA. 

DAKAUT  ALSO   DAKAUTIYA,   Hind. 
hind  us  born  of,  or  descended  from,  a  brah-' 
man  father  and  goalin  mother.  They  subsist 
on  alms  collected  on  a  Saturday  and  are  as- . 
trologers. 

DAKH.  Hind.  Vitis  vinifera,  Grapes,  es-. 
pecially  the  wild  vine  ;  also  raisins. 

DAEKABIJ  Hind,  also  D.  papri  Hind.- 
Butea  frondosa. 

DAKHAN  SHABAZ-PUR  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Megna. 

DAEHILAH.  Ar.  Per.  Hind.  In  ac- 
counts, an  entry,  also  a  receipt  for  money. 

DAKINI.  Hind  a  witch,  a  female  goblin. 
DAEOOA,  a  small  town  inside  the  Straits 
of  Babel-mandel,  See  Okelis. 

D  AREA.  A  poisonous  root  of  Nepal  made 
up  with  grain  into  balls,  and  so  employed  to 
poison  elephants. 

DAESHA.  In  hindu  mythology,  was  an 
avatar  or  appearance  of  Brahma  upon  earth 
in  a  human  shape.  He  was  the  father  of 
Sati,  the  consort  of  Siva  ;  whose  son,  Yira 
Badra  (produced  from  the  jatta  or  locks  of 
Siva),  cut  ofiF  his  head  for  treating  bis  father 
with  indignity  and  causing  the  death  of 
Sati  (See  Farvati.)  On  the  intercession  of 
the  gods,  Daksha  was  restored  to  life  ;  but 
his  head  having,  during  the  battle,  fallen 
into  the  fire  and  been  burnt,  it  was  replaced 
by  that  of  a  he-goat,  in  which  form  he  is 
pourtrayed. — ^This  is  the  account  of  Coleman 
and  another  account  makes  him  father  of 
Aditi,  wife  of  Kasyapa  but  Wilson  says 
Daksha  was  the  son  of  Brahma  and  father  of 
Sati,  whom  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Hi* 
shis  or  sages,  he  espoused  to  Siva,  but  he  was 
never  wholly  reconciled  to  the  uncouth  figure 
and  practices  of  his  son-in-law.  Having  un- 
dertaken to  celebrate  a  solemn  sacrifice,  he 
invited  all  the  gods  except  Siva,  which  so 
offended  Sati,  that  she  threw  herself  into  tho 
sacrificial  fire.  To  avenge  her  fate,  Siva 
created  Yirabhadra  and  other  formidable 
beings,  and  sent  them  to  the  scene  of  action, 
where  they  disturbed  the  rites,  beat  and 
mutilated  the  assistants,  and  eveu  maltreat- 
ed the  gods,  till  Siva  was  appeased,  and  ar- 
rested their  excesses.  Daksha,  who  had 
been  decapitated  in  the  scuffle,  was  restored 
to  life,  but  the  head  of  a  ram  was  substituted 
for  his  own.  Sati  was  born  again  as  the 
daughter  of  the  mountain  Himalaya!  and 
was  again  married  to  Siva.  From  this,  second 
birth,  she  is  called  Farvati  the  mountaineer, 
or  Girija  the  mountain-borui  The  distur- 
bance of  Daksha's  sacrifice  was  a  favourite 
legend  with  the  hindus.  OoUman  Hind 
Myth.  p.  6  Bind,  Theat  Vol.  II  F.  263. 
8e€^   Brahmadioas.    Chandra.    Suryavansa* 


DALBJERQIA. 

Frnnti  Snrjfm,  Tira  badra. 
DAKSHlINA,  Sansc.  the  right  hand, 
DAKSHINAOU   BHAKTA.   See  Bight 

«Dd    lieft    Hand     Castes.     Bhakta, 

Chftlukji.  Hindoo.    India. 
DAC^fllNACHARI.  S.  One  who  follows 

thecbfaranoea  (ach^rii)  of  the  right  hand 

tobtor  easte-practisers  of  the  purer  forms 

of  tb  ritaaly  as  opposed  to  V&miU^hari. — 

WikmGhit. 

DAKSHINAPATHA,  The  Sanscrit  name 
fo  the  Dekhan. — Prin^  Ind.  Ant. 

DAKXJNI.  The  -witch  of  India,  After  a 
battle  in  which  Bugtea,  a  Rahtore  chief 
(baiged  through.  Abhje  Siogh's  army,  the 
Bajimt  poets  sang  of  his  deed,  is  it  the  bat- 
tle cry  of  Kali^  the  hissing  of  Shesnag,  the 
denundatiou  of  Kalispnr  or  the  war-shout  of 
Hanowanta  1  Is  it  the  incarnation  of  Nur- 
Bag,  or  the  darting  heam  of  Surya  ?  or  the 
^eath-g^ce  of  the  Dakuni  ?  or  that  from 
tiw  central  orb  of  Trinetral — Rajastkan  Vol, 
Up- 111. 

Dal.  UiSD,  any  split  pulse,  hence  Tur- 
kirDal,  Mung  ka  Dal  Fhaseolus  radiatus 
Cytiaiia  eajan.  It  is  greatly  used  as  food  by 
all  the  better  classes  of  natives,  and  many 
EimpeanB  also  like  it,  generally  mixed  with 


DAL.  HnrD,  a  bough  :  a  basket  of  leather 
ar  twigs. 

DALA  HiKD  ?  Valeriana  Wallichiana. 

DALADA.  Singh.,  the  sacred  tooth  of 
Eoddha  kept  at  Elandy  in  Ceylon.  The  ori- 
ginal waa  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  in  A* 
D.  1560.  !Diat  was  probably  the  tooth  of  a 
man,  bat  the  object  now  shown,  is  a  piece  of 
discoloured  ivory,  almost  2  inches  long,  less 
than  one  in  diameter  and  resembles  the  tooth 
€i  a  crocodile  rather  than  that  of  a  man. — 

DALAKI,  a  town    of  Persia  near  Abu- 
Skalir.     See  Iran. 
DALAMBANO.    See  Gluga. 

DaLAN.  Hivd.  Psbs,  a  spacious  and 
Voikf  kaU  with  an  open  front  used  by  ma- 

koiBedans  of  rank  as  a    reception  room. — 

OuAeift  7V-«»dfo.— Vol.  II  p.  1 1 . 

(3Q9o)  DALBERGIA,  a  genus  of  Plants 
JwlongB^  to  the  natural  order  Fabaeeoe    Dr. 
Wight  gtres  Dalbergia  frondosay 
hrizfoi/a,  ;  marg^nata,   ;  Oogeinensis 

reaifonoisy       ;  rimosa,         ;  robusta, 
veaadeosy  ;  stipnlata,  and  tamarindifolia ; 

Or.  MeCielland  mentions  that  in  Tenaaserim 
there  are  four  kinds  of  Dalh^gia  all  Black 
mmIi^  Tindike,  Burmt  all  yieldii^  a  heavy 
timber  which  will  not  float,  omilar  to  Sissoo. 
Thew  trees  are  veiy  plentiiul  in  the  Thara- 
wftldy  and  Elaine  distxiots,  also  in  the  lower 
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parts  of  the  Tounghoo  district.  The  timber 
seldom  attains  a  very  large  size  and  is  gene- 
rally found  of  a  girth  of  three  or  four  feet. 
Wood,  black. — {McClelland.)  One  of  thegenus 
Dalbergia,  is  known  in  Tenaaserim  «is  the 
Chisel- Flandle  Tree.  It  is  a  common  forest 
tree  produces  a  hard,  fine-grained  wood  which 
the  Karens  call  the  egg-tree,and  the  Burmese 
the  chisel-bandle  tree,  its  wood  being  much 
used  for  chisel  handles.  Mr.Mason  has  not 
seen  the  flower,  but  the  fruit  identifies  it 
with  Roxburgh's  genus.  There  is  another 
large  timber  tree  of  the  genus  Dalbergia 
found  throughout  the  Provinces,  sometimes 
wrought  into  canoes,  which  he  thinks  is  a 
species  of  dalbergia,  but  he  has  never  seen  it 
in  flower.  It  is  the  tree  of  which,  according 
to  Burm'an  geography,  there  is  an  immense 
specimen  growing  on  the  Qreat  £a8tem 
Island. — Mason,  McClelland, 

DALBERGIA  ACUMINATA,  ^tW. 

Sissa.  Can.  i  Sibbo.  Hind. 

Sissu  tree.  Anglo-Himd     | 

Dr.  Ainslie  describes  this  as  growing  in 
Oude,   Bahar  and  Canara,  as    furnishing  a 
valuable  wood,  employed  for  the  knees  and 
frames  of  ships. — Mat  Med.  p.  210. 

DALBERGIA  ALATA  f 

TioQlryoft.  Bubm. 
A  tree  of  Moulmein.  Used  for  tool  han- 
dles.—(7<iJ.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

DALBERGIA  ARBOREA,  Willd,  Ehb- 
BOB .    Syn.  of  Pongamia  glabra.  Vent. 

DALBEEGIA  ARBOREA.  Hbym,  Syn, 
Dalbergia  frondosa.  Rozb. 

DALBEEGIA  FEOiiDOi^A,  Uoxh.  \  W.  & 
A, ;  W.  Ic. 

Dalbergia  arborea,  Heyne. 
Em  padichari.  Til.  |  Fcdda  lopara.  Tbl. 

In  Ceylon,  not  nneommon  in  the  central 
provinces  and  elsewhere  np  to  an  elevation 
of  3,  000  feet.  Grows  in  the  Godavery  for- 
ests and  in  the  Circars  ;  also  in  Pegu  where 
it  attains  a  girth  of  four  feet  and  upwards, 
is  taller  and  straighter  than  the  Sissoo, 
and  furnishes  a  strong  useful  tunber.— ^P^. 
Andhy  Captain  Beddome,  JDr.  Mb  Clelland,  p. 
10,  Thw. 

DALBERGIA  LANCEOLARIA,  Linn.Jll. 

Nedon.  Sino.  |  Nendoon.  Sing. 

Described  as  growing  in  the  western  and 
southern  provinces  of  Ceylon,  and  its 
wood  as  employed  in  buildings  and  for  furni- 
ture. A  cubic  foot  weighs  56  Ibs^,  and  it 
lasts  from  60  to  80  years. — Mendis. 


I  Iti.     HALBAL. 

ErupQttu  maraiu.  Tam. 

Iti. 

Koria-toware,  ,. 

iViragaduchava.     Tal. 
Ira7iidri. 
Iruguda. 
Jittegi. 

Nalla  Iruguda. 
Telia 


i> 
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DALBEROIA  LATIFOLIA. 
DALBEBGIA  LATIFOLIA,  W.dfA.  Roxh. 

Shwet  Sal.  Bbmg. 
Sit  Sal.  M 

YendikePBuftiff. 
Bitti.         Oan. 
Todigate        „  ? 
Vriksha.         »,  f 
Sweta-shala.  Dok.  ?  ? 
Rosewood  Tree.  £mo. 
Blackwood  Tree.     „ 
Malabar    Blackwood  EvVg. 
Sal.  Hind. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  peniasula  and  nor- 
thern parts  of  India,  in  more  or  less  abund- 
ance ;  in   the  Qodavery  forests,  the  Circar 
mountains,  in  Coimbatore,  Malabar,  Canara 
and  Sunda,  the  S.  Eonkao,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kali  Naddi  river,  in  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  Country,  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  in  Ben- 
gal, the  Khassia  hills,  and  in  Assam  :  and, 
on  the  Ooromandel  and  lialabar  Coasts.  It 
grows  to  an  immense  size,   the  trunk  some- 
times measuring  15  feet  in  circumference,  ex- 
clusive of  the  bark.    In  Coimbatore,  it  is 
less  abundant  than  the  eatty  maram,  per- 
haps from  being  more  sought  after  as  yield- 
ing more  valuable  timber ;  it  is,    there,  a 
very  dark,  heavy  and  strong  wood,  sustain- 
ing a  weight  of  515  lbs.     Everywhere,    in 
Southern  India,  this  valuable  wood  has  risen 
much  in  price,   the  two  indents  from  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  Gun  Carriaf^e  Manu- 
factories amounting,  in  1858,  to  5,000  cubic 
feet   In  Canara,  this  tree  was  formerly  given 
to  applicants  at  3  Rupees  each  ;  but    that 
practice  has   been  disallowed.     There  is  not 
much  blackwood  remaining  in  the  Anamallai 
Forest,  but  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
in  the  escheated  forest  of  Channat  Nair,  and 
it  is  abundant  in  Wynaad  and  Coorg.    In 
consequence  of  its  increasing  value  instruc- 
tions were  given,  in  1858,   for  an  experi- 
mental sowing  at  Nellumboor,   with  what 
result  ia  not  known.    In  Canara  and  Sunda, 
it  is  abundant  and  large  at  the  north  end  of 
Dandelee  forest   ;  scanty  elsewhere.    It  is 
rather  common  in  most  of  the  Bombay  coast 
forests,   particularly  in  ravines  of  the  hills 
and  under  the  Ghats,  also  on  the  ghats  ;  but, 
there,  it  never  reaches  the  great  size  which 
it  attains  in  Malabar.  It  is  also  often  crooked. 
The  wood  is  extensively  used  for    cabinet 
work,   knees  of  vessels,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, combs,  dec.    It  appears,  in  density  of 
grain  and  endurance,  to  be  much  superior  to 
the  Sissoo  of  Hindoostan:    The  wood  of  the 
centre  of  the  trunk  and  large  branches,  is 
greenish  or  greenish  black,  often  mottled,  or 
with  light  coloured  veins  running  in  various 
directions.    It  is  dose  grained,  Mlmitting  of 
the  finest  polish,  and  is  employed  for  fnmi- 
tttre  of  every  description,  and,  in  the  ^ladras 
Gun  Carriage  Manufactory,  for  light  field 
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beams,  cheeks,  axle  cases,  braces,  perch- 
es, poles,  splinter-bars,  waggon  perches 
and  framing,  light  field  spokes  and  felloes. 
For  gun-carriages  it  is  so  valuable  that  large 
plantations  have  been  formed  in  waste  places 
of  the  North-western  provinces  of  Hindoostan. 
In  Malabar,  it  is  the  magnificent  tree  from 
which  the  well  known  Malabar  blackwood  is 
obtained,  and  planks  4  feet  broad  are  often 
procurable,  after  all  the  external  white  wood 
has  been  removed  :  it  is  heavy  and  close- 
grained,  admitting  of  fine  polish  and  is  very 
much  used  for  furniture.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  woods  of  the  Madras  Presidency. — 
DrS'  Roxburgh^  Wight,  Gibson  and  GUghorny 
Fbigt,  Flor.  Andhr.y  Captain  Beddome. 

DALBERGIA  MOONIANA,  Thw. :  Moon's 
Cat,  jt>,  51  ;  folios  5-8, 

D.  Lanceolaria,  Zinn»  fil, 

Nadoong-gass.  Bimgh, 

A  great  tree,  which  grows  in  the  southern 

and  central  parts    of  Ceylon,  at  no  great 

elevation. — TlmaUtB'  Enumeratio  Flantarum 

Zeylmieay  Part  11.  p,  93.  See  D.  LANCSoiARfA. 

DALBERGIA  OGATA  ?? 

Taonk  yo.  Burm. 

A  tree  of  Mouhnein.  A  tough  wood  :  muck 
used  for  tool  handles.— Ca/.  Cat.   Ex.  1862. 

DALBERGIA  OOJEINENSIS,  Roxb.  W. 
Ic. 

Te?as.  Mahb. 
Tennas.    ,. 
Tumius     I, 
Ati  muktamu.  Tbl. 

A  tree  30  feet  high,  grows  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Himalayas,  the  Kheree  jungle,  Dehi;a- 
Dhoon,  Kamaon,  Sirmore,  in  Oude  and  ^e 
Godavery  forests.  Found  both  in  the  Kon- 
kan  and  inland  Bombay  forests,  especially 
common  in  some  parts  of  Kolwan,  Khan* 
deish,  and  the  Satpoora  Hills.  It  is  a  wood, 
of  great  strength  and  toughness,  especially 
applicable  for  cart-building,  ploughs,  &c., 
seldom  reaches  a  size  sufficient  to  give  a 
plank  of  9  inches.  The  wood  of  that  whiok 
grows  on  the  Godavery  is  valuable,  but  tho 
tree  is  rather  rare  there. —  Foigt,  Fl.  Andh.^ 
Useful  Plants,  Dr.  Gibson,  Captain  Beddome* 
(Note. — ^Is  this  the  '*  Thevus"  of  Nagpore  ? 
See  above). 

DALBERGIA    PANICULATA,     Roxh.  ; 
W.ikA. 


Manda  motnku.  Txl. 
Nemmi  chettu.      „ 
Telia  inotaka.       ,, 


Porilla.  sapara  Tsl. 
Telia  pachchari.  » 
Telia  patsaroo.    ^ 


Patchalaywood.  Amgi.o-Tax 
Phassie    Mahb. 
Patchalai  maram.  Tam. 
Pachchari.  Tel. 

This  tree  grows  in  Monlmein,     Assam » 
Onde,  in  theNothem  Circars,  in  the  Goda-« 
very  Forests,  Coimbatore,  at  Courtallum,  iix 
the  Mawol  districts^  and  above  the  Ghata^ 
In  Coimbatore,  it  attains  a  considerable  siz^^ 
and  the  timber  ia  said  to  be  strong,  and    ft^ 
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for  many  purpose.  It  is  rather  comxDon  in 
moit  of  liie  Bomb&y  forests,  both  of  the  coast 
and  mland.  The  wood  there  is  light  yellow, 
strong,  compact,  and  fit  for  many  purposes 
in  bonse  building,  agriculture,  &c.  But, 
CaptuQ  Beddoxne  tells  us  of|Porilla  sopara. 
(Qc^very)  Telia  patsaroo  (Circars)  Tel.  Dal- 
bergit  paniculata,  that  the  wood  is  perfectly 
useto^it  is  arranged  in  rings  with  softer 
sobftance  in  between  the  layers.  Yoigt  tells 
us  tbat  it  ia  white  and  firm  but  less  useful 
than  some  of  the  other  species.  The  character 
of  the  wood  would  thus  seem  to  vary  accord- 
iig  to  locality. — Drs.  Wight  and  Gibson^ 
Tngt,  Captain  Beddame, 

DALBEBGIA  ROBUSTA,   Roxh,  ;  W,  Ic. 
Dalbergia  Elrowee^    Roxh 
„        latifolia,  Gibson. 

This  tree  grows  in  Nepaul,  Assam  and 
Pega,  where  it  is  very  abundant,  and  attains 
a  girUi  of  four  feet  and  upwards,  and  is  tall- 
er andafcraigfater  than  Sissoo. —  Voigty  Br.  Mc 
Cldlmd,p.  10. 

DALBERGIA  8I380IDE8,  Orah. 


Biti  manm.  Tav. 
Vittj  maram.    „ 
Eu-'itti  M 


Jtowwood.  Kbo. 
BfaekwDod.    f, 
UUj  flttfim.  Tax. 

l>r.  Wight  says  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  known,  in  the  Coimbatore  jungles,  of 
the  trees  yielding  blackwood,  but  there  are 
lereral  others  as  good  or  perhaps  better.  It 
aboonds  in  the  Palghaut  forests,  but,  in 
185Q,  was  rarely  to  be  met  with  of  great 
me  :  when  it  and  its  congener  Dalbergia 
iatilblia  are  canrfed  to  Madras  it  becomes  one 
of  liiaiDsewoodsof  the  furniture  shops.  It 
iaaaoaailer  tree  than  D.  latifolia,  but  more 
tammtm  in  the  forests.  Both  yield  a  black 
vood,  ttid  in  Madras  are  indiscriminately 
edfed  ^*  SoAewood.'^  The  wood  contains 
Mill  m^  which  unfits  it  for  receiving  paint. 
Mr.  Bolide  says  that  this,  the  blackwood  or 
bii  India  Koeewood,  is  one  of  our  best 
woods  for  plain  furniture,  though  at  Madras 
ttia  said  to  cast  about  a  good  deal ;  by  ez- 
parimsnt  he  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  strong- 
mi  timbers  we  haye  in  the  Ciroars,  he  is  in- 
dmed  to  believe  that  the  wood  imported 
fam  the  Western  Coast  is  not  equal  in 
a^eogth  to  the  smaller  but  closer  grained 
vood  of  the  Circars,  and  the  appearance  of 
fle  lalter  is  more  veined  and  he  thinks  closer 
in  tin  grain  than  that  of  the  Western  Coast — 
die  wood  contains  much  oil  which  renders  it 
vatk  fox  reeeiving  paint — ^logs  are  almost  in- 
variably faulty  in  tiie  centre  :  as  a  tough 
wood  it  will  be  found  useful  whether 
or  straights  Dr.  Gibson  does  not  re- 
this  ai  a  epeciaa  distinct  from 
lAtifidi«.-rJ^.  tfi^wn,  Mr*  MqMc 
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and  Dr.    WigH  in  GaU   of  Ex.  of  1851,  Ik. 
Cleghom  in  Madras  E,  J.  It. 

DALBEBGIA  SISSOO,  Boxb. 
Fterocarpus  sissu,  Boxb» 


SiBSoo   wood.  Eng. 
SissQ.  Hind 
Fall  Pamjab. 


Yerra  Sissoo.  Tbl. 
Siisowa.  Ubu  ? 


This  tree  grows  in  Bengal,  Nagpore,Quze- 
rat,  in  the  hills  about  Nagotnah,  and  Kennery 
jungles.  It  is  a  native  of  Bengal  and  the  ad- 
joining provinces  to  the  northward  where 
the  timber  is  much  prized.  Sissoo  is  searoe 
in  the  hills  of  Ajmeer,  but  more  abundant  in 
Kotah.  There  is  a  large  forest  of  Sissoo  and 
olive  about  ten  miles  from  Kohat,  on  the 
Hangu  andMeranzai  road,  which  might  yield 
a  considerable  supply  of  timber,  though  not 
of  large  size.  It  is  the  most  valuable  hard 
wood  in  the  Punjab.  In  Nagpore,  logs  of 
it  are  procurable  from  10  to  15  feet  long, 
and  3  to  2^  feet  in  girth  at  6  annas  the 
cubic  foot.  But  it  is  said  to  attain  a  great 
size  in  Chandah.  It  is  there  employed  in 
ornamental  work,  domes  of  gharries,  d:c.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Madras  Presidency 
from  Bengal  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Wallich,  and  has  been  planted  on  the  banks 
of  the  Toomboodra,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
thriving  wonderfully  ;  it  ia  growing  exten- 
sively in  the  cantonment  of  Masulipatam,  aa 
an  avenue  tree,  and  has  been  planted  in 
some  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistnah 
anient  The  trees  thrive  well  at  Masuli- 
patam^ and  from  their  appearance,  Mr.  Eohde 
thinks  it  would  thrive  well  in  the  Madras 
provinces.  Its  rapid  growth  recommends  it 
for  avenues,  for  the  tree  attains  perfection  in 
28  years,  it  is  propagated  and  reared  with 
facility,  and  early  attains  a  good  working^ 
condition  of  timber.  The  wood  is  greyish 
brown  with  darker  coloured  veins,  very 
strong,  but  said  to  be  not  very  durable.  It 
is  used  in  Bengal  for  gun  carriages,  and  fur- 
nishes the  Bengal  ship-builders  with  their 
crooked  timbers  and  knees,  being  remarkable 
strong,  but  not  so  durable  as  could  be  wish- 
ed :  it  answers  well  for  various  other  econo- 
mical purposes.  Captain  Macdonald  tells  ua 
that,  in  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  it  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  ii  feet,  with  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch 
of  15  feet,  and  furnishes  the  material  of  whioh 
tables,  chairs,  couches,  book-stands  and  other 
articles  of  furniture  are  usually  made  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  not  so  plenti- 
fal  as  it  was,  being  in  great  request.  In 
the  Dekhan,  the  wood  is  used  principally, 
from  its  strength  and  natural  bend,  fbr 
native  hackeries :  when  it  can  be  procured 
long  and  straight,  it  makes  good  shafts  for 
buggieis.    The  wopd  of  tbe  iftjia«er  tree  ie 
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very  dark  and  beautifiiUy  veined,  like  rose- 
wood. Upon  the  whole  there  is  scarcely 
a  tree  which  deserves  more  attention ;  for, 
when  its  rapid  growth  in  almost  every  soil, 
its  beauty  and  uses,  are  taken  into  account, 
few  trees  can  be  compared  with  it.  Major 
Campbell's  estimate  of  the  value  in  practice, 
of  this  wood,  is  96,  being  higher  than  that 
of  the  best  specimens  of  teak.  Wood  hard, 
strong,  tenacious,  aud  compact,  whilst  its 
great  durability  combines  to  render  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable  timbers  known.  Dr. 
Wallich  and  others  have  recommended  it  for 
plantations,  showing  the  probable  return, 
flowering  time,  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
season  :  the  seed  ripens  about  the  close  of 
the  year. — Voigtj  Captain  Maedonaldy  Mr, 
Bohde's  MSS.  Dr.  Irvine's  Gen.  Med  :  Top.  of 
Ajmeer,  P.  203,  Drs  Riddell^  Cleghorny  and 
Roxburgh^  Captain  Sanksy, 

DAL  BULLOO  QEERA.  Can.  A  tree  of 
Oanara  and  Sunda,  on  the  elevated  plateau 
between  Qungawalee  and  Black  river,  does 
not  reach  a  great  size.  Wood  very  strong 
and  tough,  and  sought  after  for  agricultural 
implements.— 2)r.  Gibson. 

DALCHIKARA.  Hind.  See  Dal-Shikara. 

DALOHINI.     Pbrs.  Cinnamon. 

DALCHINI  BERRIES.  Anglo-Hind. 
Cassia  Berries. 

DaL-DAL,  the  name  of  the  horse  of  Ali, 
son-in-law  of  Mahomed. 

DAL-DAL  Hind.  Bog,  quagmire. 

DALECHAMPIA :  of  this  genus  of  plants 
Wight  gives  Capensis,  1881  ;  Indica,  1882  ; 
velutina,  1881. 

DALECHAMPIA  BIDENTATA,  Blume. 
D.  Indica  Wight,  D.  veltUina^^  Wight,  Grows 
at  Qonagama,  on  the  Loiter  Bad ulla road 
from  Kandy  ;  but  is  not  common. — Thw. 
En.  pi.  %eyl,  p.  270 

DALECHAMPIA  POMIFERA. 

Doak*ya«niad.  BlRm. 

Scarce,  but  met  with  on  the  banks  of 
streams  in  the  Pegu  Valley,  particularly  in 
the  Pommah  ChouVig.  The  trees  are  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  girth.  Wood,  red  or 
dark  browo,  aud  adapted  for  cabinet-making 
— Dr.  Mae  GleUand. 

DAMAIJN,  a  town  on  the  Concan  coast. 

D  ALHOUS  IE,  James  Andrew  Broun  Ram- 
say, tenth  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of,  was  born 
on  the  22nd  April  1812.  His  father  was  a  ge- 
neral in  the  army,  employed  in  the  Peninsular 
war  and  at  Waterloo,  was  for  a  time  gover- 
nor of  Canada,  and  commander  of  the  forces 
in  India  from  1828  to  1832.  James  was 
the  third  son  by  the  heiress  of  the  Broons 
of  Oolstoun  in  Haddingtoashire.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  and  subsequently  at 
Christchuroh,  Oxford,  where  he  was  fourth 
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class  in  classics  (1833),  and  graduated  I^.  A. 
iu    1838.     By    the    deaths  of  his     elder 
brothers  he  became  Lord  Ramsay  in    1832, 
and  in   1834  he  strove  for  a  seat  in    tke 
House  of  Commons,   contesting  Edinburgh 
against  Sir  John  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord 
Campbell,    and  James  Abercrombie   after- 
wards Speaker  of  the   House  of  Commons 
and  Lord  Dunfermline.    He  was  unsuccess- 
ful then,  but  in  1837  he  was  returned   for 
the  county  of  Haddington.    In  1838  on  his 
father's  death,  he  was  called  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  showed  great  attention  to 
business  detail**,  but  did  not    distinguish 
himself  as  a  speaker.    He  first  entered  offi- 
cial life  in  1843,  during  the  ministry  of  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  to  whom  his  business  habits 
had  recomaiended  him.     He  was  appointed 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
ia  1844  became    President  of  the  same   de- 
partment.    In  these  offices  he  actively  in- 
vestigated all  the  details  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, made    himself  acquainted    with  the 
financial  and  practical  management  of  rail- 
ways, and  framed  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  numerous  bills  that  were  pressed 
upon  Parliament  during  the    Railway  mania 
of  1844-45.     His  reforms  and  improvements 
ill  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  so  extensive 
and  so  judicious,   that  on  the   accession  of 
Lord  John  Eussell  to  Office  in   1846,  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  requested  to  retain  his  posi- 
tion, with  which  request  he  complied. 

Towards  the  close  of  1847,    Lord    Hard- 
inge  was  re -called   from    India,    and   the 
g^vernor-general-ship  of  that   country   was 
offered  to  Lord    Dalhousie.     He  went  to 
India  with     a     plan    of    action    already 
formed  on  certain  principles,  and  to  those 
principles    he  firmly  adhered    during  the 
eight  years  of   his  government.      He  felt 
that  the  pacific  policy  of  his  predecessors 
had  not    succeeded,    and   that    situated  aa 
India  was,     it  required  to   be  ruled  by  a 
firm    and  uncompromising    hand.      Whea 
he  entered   on     the    government  of  that 
country,    peace    prevailed*      On    reaching 
Calcutta,    Lord     Dalhousie     lost    no  time 
in  proclaiming  his  policy  :     **  We  are  lords 
paramount  of    India,   and    our    policy  is 
to  acquire  as  direct  a  dominion  over  the  ter- 
ritories in  possession  of  the  native  princes,  as 
we  already  hold  over  the  other  half  of  In- 
dia.'' SooK  after  his  arrival,  news  was  brought 
that  British  officers  were  murdered  at  Mool- 
tan,  and  that  Moolraj  was  in  in  revolt;  Lord 
Dalhousie  marched  a  force  into  the  North 
Western  provinces,  defeated  the  Sikhs  and 
annexed    the    Punjab    to   the  Brttish  do* 
minions  in  the  East.  When  little  mora  than 
two  years  were  passed,    the    goyemment 
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of  India  {bund  itself  inyolved  in  hostilities 
viih  Bunnah,  vhere  British  trsidera  had  been 
JBsnlted  \>7  the  officers  of  the   king  cf  Ava. 
ReoLonstTacces   proving   useless,  Lord  Dal- 
honn^edopatched  an  expedition  against  Pegu, 
snd  in  a  i^w  weeks  tlie  entire  coast  of  £ur- 
mah  vif  in  his  hands.     Finding  that  the 
kiiigi^JTa  still  refused  their  jast  demands, 
he  onived  the  British  troops  to  occupy  ^Pegu 
asd  iscorporate    it   with  their  dominions. 
Thmwaa  effected  at  the  close  of  1852 ;  from 
t&ittime  to  the  end  of  his  administration  the 
laditn  empire  enjoyed  comparative  peace.  The 
zieh  districts  of  Nagpore,  Sattara,  Tanjore, 
the  Gbonatie,  Behar,  and  Oude  were  several- 
]j  annexed  to  British   possesions  by  Lord 
Dalhonsie,  either  in  consequence  of  failure  of 
xightf  id  heirs  among  the  native  dynasties,  for 
the  payment  of  Contingents,  or  else  to  put  an 
eod  to  the  cruelty    and  oppression    which 
^K»e  princes  exercised  towards  their  own  sub- 
jects.   It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
90Gal  eondition  of  each  of  the  annexed  pro- 
vinces has  proportionably  improved. 

Boring  this  time,  great  changes  were  effect- 
ed by  Loiid  Dalhousie  in  the  government  and 
dTilizatum  of  India,  and  in  the  development 
of  its  resonrces.     A  yearly  deficiency  in  the 
reveniie  was  converted  into  a  surplus  until 
tJie  years  1853-54  and  1854-55, when,  chiefly 
ia  eonseqnence  of  the  vast  public  improve- 
ments nndertaken,  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
nearly  half  a  million.     The  shipping  of  India 
doubled  its  tonnage,  a  Legislative  Council  was 
organized,  the  civil  service  was  thrown  open 
to  competition,   the  annual  accounts  were 
oxpedited,and  prison-discipline  was  improved. 
A  fljstem  of   nniform  and  cheap    postage 
was  also   introduced  by  Loid  Dalhousie ;  a 
portion    of   the    peninsula   intersected    by 
railway,  and  all  the  large  towns  brought  into 
immediate  connection  by  means  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  laid  down  by  Dr.   O'Shaughneesy, 
AJMO   miles  having  been   constructed  and 
fitaesd  in  working  order  between  November 
1853  and  February  1856.     The  manufacture 
of  Slit,  the  production  of  cotton,  tea,   and 
flax,  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  the  improve- 
naent  ol  agpricultural  implements  all  received 
Lord  Dslhonsie's   attention.    The  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country  in  iron, 
coal,    and   other  minerals  was  a  matter  on 
vrhieh  he  bestowed  peculiar  care  ;  and  mea- 
nrea  were  also  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
the  forests,   and  for  making  their  produce 
available.     At   the  same  time  a  new  and 
nniform  nurey  of  the  districts  was    com- 
menced, and    the  limits  of  subject  states 
aseorately  defined.    Irrigation  on    a  large 
scale  waa  attended  to  in  Sind,  Madrss,  and 
Bombay;  tho  navigation  of  the  Gfanges,  InduS; 
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Netbudda  and  Burrumpooter  was  im- 
proved, grand  trunk  roads  were  carried  to 
Delhi,  through  the  Punjab,  and  to  Patna,  and 
others  made  in  Pegu  and  Sind.  A  road  was 
also  constructed  from  Hindustan  to  the 
frontiers  of  Thibet  commencing  from  the 
plains  of  the  8utlej  and  another  put  in  pro- 
gress from  Arracan  over  the  Youmah  ridge 
to  Pegu.  The  most  stupendous  work  however 
which  signalized  his  government  was  the 
Ganges  canal  carried  out  by  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Sir  Proby  T.  Cantly.  Under  his 
vigilant  authority  also  the  department  of  pub* 
lie  works  was  reformed  throughout  and 
colleges  founded  to  train  young  men  specially 
in  civil  engineering.  Schools  and  colleges 
were  established  and  placed  under  govern- 
ment inspection.  The  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts were  at  the  same  time  made  for  the 
eradication  of  the  systems  of  suttee  and 
thuggee,  and  the  practice  of  infanticide. 
The  condition  of  tho  European  soldiers  was 
likewise  greatly  improved.  Provision  waa 
also  made  for  both  Protestant  and  Komaa 
Catholic  worship,  on  equal  terms  and  ex- 
tensive changes  were  made  in  matters  of 
criminal  and  civil  justice.  Lord  Dalhousie  also 
required  the  government  of  each  Presidency, 
each  Lieutenant-governor,  and  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  every  province  to  send  in  to  the  go- 
vernor-general an  annual  report  of  the  chief 
events  that  occurred  within  their  several 
jurisdictions,  in  order  to  test  the  progress 
made  by  the  nation  at  large.  For  his  succesis 
in  the  Punjab,  Lord  Dalhousie  was  raised  to 
a  marquieate  in  1849  :  and  on  his  return  to 
England  in  May  1856,  with  shattered  health 
and  a  broken  constitution,  the  East  India 
^Company  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  5,000^. 
a  year.  He  had  previously  been  appointed  to 
the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
died  on  the  19th 186? 

DALI  Hind,  basket  of  fruit  or  vegetables, 

DALIAH.  Hind,  a  branch  of  a  tree. 

DALIM  OR  DARIM,  Beng.  Hind. 
Punica  granatum. — Linn,  pomegranate  tree, 
DALIMBA,  A  hard  granulated  coarse 
stone,  of  Cuttack,  very  common,  and  worked 
into  utensils  of  various  kinds — Cat»  Exhib, 
1862. 

DALKIS80RE,  a  tributary  to  theHooghly 
running  through  the  Pachete  district,  in  L. 
28^30'  N.  L.  86°34\  E.  running  8.  E— S.  S. 
E.,— into  Hooghly  at  Diamond  Harbour, 
after  a  course  of  1 70  m«  it  can  be  crossed  at 
Banco ora,  50  M.  from  source,  and  at  Jah« 
flinabad  by  means  of  fords. 

DAL-LA,  or  Giant's  Peak,  in  Bhutan,  N. 
of  Tanong  in  Lat.  27**  50,  N.  and  L.  92** 
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34  K  The  top  of  the  peak  is  22,495  Ft. 
above  the  sea  as  Trigonometrically  measar- 
ed  from  Gohatti.  This  peak  is  the  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  flimakya  panorama  of 
Central  Asaam  Schloff. 

DALLAH  KHAFAK  Hmn.    Skins. 

DALTiAL  HiNDy  a  procurer,  a  horse-cou- 
per.  WiUon. 

DALLALAH,  Hind  a  courtezan,  The 
Dalilah  of  the  Bible. 

DALHY,  an  island  in  lat.  24""  28'  N.  long. 
52^  27'  E  ,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. — Sorshurgh. 

DALME-KAirrEA,  Singh.  Wood-Moth. 

DALOaiNGHA  ok  TALOOSINGHEE, 
Uria  ?  A  tree  of  GaDJam  and  Gumsur,  burnt 
for  firewood  and  charcoal  but  ploughshares 
are  sometimes  made  of  it.  Captain  Macdonald, 

DAL-SHIKARA,  A  crystallized  salt, 
brought  to  Ajmere  from  Bombay ;  it 
is  white  and  transparent,  in  small  grains  :  it 
is  very  poisonoas  :  is  sometimes  used  in 
medicine  ;  but,  chiefly  in  '*  rasan"  or  trans- 
mutation of  metals :  is  true  bichloride  of 
mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate:  costs  one 
rupee  per  tola. — Oen^  Med,  Top.  p.  134. 

DAL  DKGAHEH-KIRE.  6ingh.  Eu- 
phorbium. 

DALIJR17B.  Ben.  Cajanus  Indicus, 
Spreng. 

D ALU- WANG.    See  GJuga. 

DALYELL,  N.  A,  and  A.  Gibsoui  joint 
authors  of  Dalyell's  Bombay  Flora, 

DAM,  ENaLiSEy  Anient,  Tamil,  literally 
dam-built,  a  name  given  in  Southern  India 
to  a  dam  or  weir  thrown  across  a  river  to 
dam  up  the  water.  The  grandest  is  that 
across  tiie  Godavery  river,  about  seven  miles 
long,  but  others  dam  up  the  waters  of  the 
Eiistnah,  the  Palar,  the  Coleroon,  the  Toom- 
boodra  and  the  Pennar.    See  Oanal. 

DAM.  Hind.  This  coin  in  the  Ayeen-i-Ak- 
beree,  and  consequently  in  most  revenue 
accounts,  is  considered  to  be  the  40th  part  of 
a  rupee. 

DAM.  Pers.  PricSi  Cost :  Be-dam ;  un- 
ptioed,  priceless. 

DAMA.  Sansc,  a  house.  It  is  domes; 
Chr.  — ilomtM,  Lat.  domii^  Slav  :  damahf 
Celt  MulUr*i  LeeUires  p.  224. 

DAMAHAN  Hind  Fagonia  Cretica. 

DAMAlKA.    Bavs.  Ck»riandrum  sativum. 

DAMALOHEBBY  a  pass  about  30  miles 
N.  of  Amboor  leading  from  Mysore  to  the 
Camatic.  On  the  20th  May  1740,  nabob 
Dost  AUi  feD,  here,  in  action  against  the 
Mahrattas.  Orfne, 

DAMAN  Hind,  of  Eahao,  Grewiaopposi* 
tifoliat 

DAMAN-I-KOH.  Persian  also  Hindi,  is 


DAM  MADAB. 

the  name  given  to  the  low  hills  that  fonz 
the  basis  of  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Him- 
alaya and  in  which  such  hill-states  as  Eota- 
hah,  and  others  are  situated.  It  is  also  the 
skiit  of  the  hills,  of  the  region  of  low 
hUls  at  the  base  of  the  Punjab  Himalaya. 
The  soil  is  indurated  clay  which  becomea 
prolific  when  subjected  to  cultivation.  The 
Derajat,  the  line  next  the  Indus,  is  fertile 
and  populous.  Ritchie  Vol,  II  p.  13-  T^ 
British  world  in  the  east.  See  Powell^  Hand^ 
hook.  Econ.  Prod.  Punjab  P.  202.  See 
Afghan.  Indus. 

DAMAN,    See  Damaun.  Kol. 

DAM  ABA.  Wilson's  History  of  Kashmir 
describes  this  people  as  a  fierce  intractable 
race,  murderers  of  king  Ohakra  Yerma  and 
who  opposed  Lalata  Ditya  in  his  adyance  to 
the  north  or  Uttara-lniru. 

DAMARA,  OB  DAMBU,  supposed  to  be  a 
small  hand-drum,  or  rattle,  usually  seen  in 
the  hands  of  Siva  or  his  avatars.  This 
definition  of  the  emblem  is  however  doubtful, 
as  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  hour- 
glass, though  rattles  of  this  form  are  sold  in 
all  the  bazaars  of  India,  and  used  by  religiou9 
deyotees  and  others  to  attract  attention.-^ 
Cole  Myth.  Hind,  p.  377. 

DAMARQAYA.  Sans.  Gucumis  aoutan- 
gulas. 

D AMARLOUT— ?  A  brown  coloured  wood 
of  Penang  used  for  building  and  general 
purposes. — Col.  Frith, 

DAMMARA  AUSTRALIS  is  the  kauri  or 
yellow  pine  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand. 

DAMAR  MATA  KOOOHING,  Damar 
Daging  ;  and  Damar  fiatoo,  are  gum-products 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Damar- mata-kooching  when  mixed, 
with  the  miniak-kayoo,  or  wood  oil,  makes 
a  durable  varnish. 

DAMAR  PXTTBH.  Malay.  White  dam- 
mer. 

DAMABSELO.    Dammer. 

DAMA  SAH.  A  prince  whose  name  is 
engraved  on  the  Gimar  rock,  containiag 
the  edicts  of  Asoka.  See  Inscriptions,  Juna- 
gurh. 

DAM   MADAB,  called  also  Dhummuly  is  a    ; 
popular    ceremony   with   the    agricultural 
and  lower  classes  in  India.  It  consists  in 
jumping  into   a  fire,  and   treading  it  out, 
with  the  exclamation  of  *^J>umMwiar,2hm 
Mudar  !"    that    is,     <'  by    the    breath    of 
Mudar,  by  the  breath  of  Mudar."   Itisde- 
▼outly  believed  that  not  a  hair  of  these 
devotees  gets  singed^  and  that  those  who  have     | 
practised  the  ceremony  are  secure  against 
the  venom  of  snakes  and  scorpions,  Bodee-     i 
ood-deen  Shah  Mudar,  in  honor  of  whom     i 
this  ceremony  annually  takes  place,  was^  ao* 
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eoiding  to  the  Mirat-uMuddrea^  a  converted 
Jew.    He  18  said  to  Lave  been  bom  at  Al&ppo 
in  1050  A-  D.,  and  to  have  come  to  India  in 
the  xeigiiL  of  Sulia»  Ihraheem  Shurkee  ;  and 
haYiDg  taken  up  his  abode  between  Ca/umpore 
and  Fttmdabad,  and  expelled  therefrom  an 
evil  geniiisv  called  Jlukun  J)$o^  who  infested 
the  plaee^  he  gave  the  name  of  Mukunpoor  to 
his  zesidenoey  and  was  buried  there  in  1433 
A.  D.  at  the  good  old  age  of  nearly  four 
hnsdicd  years  J   The  tomb,  which  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  was  raised  over  him  by  Svi' 
ioM  Araheem,   He  is  believed  still  to  be  alive, 
and  hence  is  frequently  styled  iSinda  Shah 
¥adsr.   The  prophet  Mahomed  gave  him  the 
power  of  hmbsi'diLM,  or  retention  of  breath 
and  hence  arose  his  longevity,  as  the  number 
of  his  respirations  was   diminiahed  at  plea- 
sure.   There  is  a  class  of  Fukeert  callad  Mu- 
darea,  after  his  name.    They  generally  wear 
black  doth  and  are  much  addicted  to  the 
use    of    intoxicating   drugs,  Elliot.    Sujpp. 
€flo94.  See  Mudarea, 

BAUASCUS.  This  city  is  about  two  miles 
in  length,  is  surrounded  by  a  fortified  in- 
dosure  in  veiy  bad  repair,  dating  back  to  the 
time  of  8elim  I.,  and  which  was  built  on  the 
tite  of  the  old  walls  raised  by  the  Arabs  in 
^^.  It  has  eighteen  gates,  the  most  curious 
of  tbem  being  that  called  bab-i-Paulous,  or 
the  gate  of  St.  Paul.    The  streets  are  narrow 
and  winding,  but  are  provided  with  a  foot- 
pavement  on  each  side*    The  houses,  built 
of  earth  and  brick,   are  simple  externally, 
but  fitted  up  within  with  great  magnificence. 
Damascus  contains  60  places  of  worship  ; 
the  larg^t  and  finest  is  that  dedicated  to 
St.     John  the  Baptist,  and  which  is  always 
dosed  in  moments  of  danger  or  on  a  sign  of 
alarm.    It  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
erected  by  the  christians,  and  its  noble  pro- 
portions, handsome  dome,  and  elegant  min- 
sista,  are  objects  of  general  admiration.  This 
religions  monument  was  thoroughly  repaired 
by  the  caliph  Walid  in  the  year  86  of  the 
Hijira ;  its  doors,  contrary  to  oriental  cus- 
tom,  Kte  of  bronze  and' beautifully  wrought. 
A  mahomedan  tradition  says  that  at  the  end 
of  the  world  St.  John  the  Baptist  will  descend 
into  this  building,  while  Jesus  Christ  will 
eome  to  the  temple  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Hahomed,  the  prophet  of  God,  to  the 
temple  at  Mecca.    The  other  monuments  of 
the  cit  J  are,  the  great  bazaar  destined  to  re- 
eeive  the  caravans,  and  in  which  from  1,200 
to  1,500  camels  may  assemble  ;  the  seraglio, 
or  palace  of  the  pacha  ;  the  khan  in  1860 
(saseteed  by  Azad  Fadia  ;  and  that  of  Bula- 
aaa  Paoha.    The  commerce  of  the  dty  also 
poMeases  thirty-one  khans  and 'large  entre- 
pots of  mex«handise.    The  coffee-houses  of 


DAMASCUS  SWORDS. 

Damascus  form  one  of  its  curiosities  ;  they 
are  160  in  number,  and  are  regarded  as  the 
finest  in  the  east.  Damascus  is  the  general 
rendezvous  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  pilgrims 
who  assemble  there  from  all  points  of  Otto- 
man Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  from  Persia 
and  Turkistan,  in  order  to  go  with  a  caravan 
to  Mecca*  The  sacred  caravans   encamp  on  a 
piece  of  ground  to  the  east  of  the  city,  at 
about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  christian 
burial  ground.    Near  the  spot  may  be  seen 
the  remains  of  the  sanctuary  built  in  memory 
of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Independently 
of  the  great  caravan  which  leaves  at  the  end 
of  the  month    Ramadan,   there   are  three 
others  ;  one  which  goes   three  times   a  year 
to  Bagdad,     another    every    fortnight    to 
Aleppo,  and  the  third  every  three  months 
to    Cairo.    Damascus   was    formerly  cele- 
brated    for    its    manufacture    of     sword 
blades;  but  its  industry  now  consists  in  mak- 
ing soaps,   stuffs  of   cotton,    and  silk,  to- 
bacco, saddlery,  and  cabinet  work.  There 
are  in  the  city  750  dealers  in  stuffs  called 
damask ;  200   in  handkerchiefs  and  fancy 
articles  ;  98  fringe-makers  ;  70  printers  on 
stuffs ;  185  dyers  ;  72  saddlers'  shops ;  78  to- 
bacco manufactories,  and  48  for  pipes.    The 
population  of  Damascus  amounts  to  180,000, 
130,000  mahomedans,     30,000   Christians, 
Greeks  or  Latins,  and  20,000  Jews.    The 
schismatic  Greeks  have  a  church  of  their 
own,  but  the  catholic  Greeks  have  not,  and 
perform  their  religious  duties  in  the  three 
Latin  monasteries,  viz.  the  Holy  Monastery, 
that  of  the  Lazzarists,   the  successors  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  and  that  of  the  Capuchins. 
The  Armenians  and  the  Syrians  have  each  a 
particular  sanctuary,  and  the  Jews  have  three 
synagogues.    Damascus  is  the  chief  town  of 
a  pachalic  of  that  name,  the  residence  of  a 
first  class  mollah,  and  of  the  Greek  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  who  has  42  arch-bishops  and  bis- 
hops imder  him.    The  pacha  of  Damascus 
bears  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Pilgrimage, 
because  he  was  formerly   charged  to  accom- 
pany the  caravan  to  Mecca.    The  plain  of 
Damascus  is  covered  with  magnificent  gar- 
dens, planted  with  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
cedars,  fig  and  apricot  trees  and  shrubs  of  all 
kinds.    The  Baradi,  a  pure  and  limpid  river, 
divides    itself    into  seven     branches,    and 
waters  the  town  and  its  fine  gardens.    The 
two  points  by  which  Damascus  is  placed  in 
communication  with  the  sea  are  the  ports  of 
Beyrout  and  Saida." — Ladies^ '  Journal,    See 
Jews.  Kalifa.  Khhalif.  Nicolo-di-Conti.  Semi- 
tic races. 

DAMASCUS  SWORDS  present  on  theur 
surface  a  variegated  appearance  of  water- 
ing.   The  blade  is  formed  by  mixture  in 
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nearly  equal  proportions  of  the  celebrated 
wootz  and  eoft  iron  which  being  welded  to- 
gether and  repeatedly  doabled  gives  the  de- 
sired appearance,  Daggers  and  sword  blades 
thus  formed  are  cummon  among  the  retainers 
of  the  hill-zemindars  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  handles 
of  which,  formed  of  iron,  are  frequently 
damascened  in  silver. 

The  famous  Damascus  blades,  so  renowned 
in  the  time  of  the  crusaders,  are  made  in 
Damascus  no  longer.  The  art  has  been  lost 
for  three  or  four  centuries.  Old  swords,  of 
the  true  steel,  are  however  occasionally  to  be 
found  there.  They  are  readily  distinguished 
from  modem  imitations  by  their  clear  and 
silvery  ring  when  struck. 

Atkinson  (Oriental  Western  Siberia  pp.  120 
and  121)  says  that  Colonel  Andsoff,  at  Zlata- 
vust  has  succeeded  in  manufacturing  valuable 
Damascus  blades,  weapons  combining  edge 
and  elasticity-  The  water  was  a  succession 
seemingly  of  small  bundles  of  almost  parallel 
lines,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
blade  ;  the  ends  of  the  bundles  crossing 
and  mingling  at  the  point  of  junction.  They 
are  however,  a  series  of  minute  curves,  form- 
ing together  lines  disposed  in  bundles  arti- 
culated together  and  dividing  the  length  of 
the  weapon  into  many  sections.  They  have 
not  the  regular  articulation  of  the  arti- 
culated Ehorassanic  blade,  their  lines  are 
infinitely  finer.  T.  W.  Atkinson  Oriental 
Western,  Siberia  P.  120-1  Eohde  M,  S.  S. 
Taylor  Saracen  P.  130. 

DAMASK, 
TeladamascliiDa,  It. 
Bamaskwerk,  Dut. 
TeniM,  Fa. 
Damasten  Tafdzeng,  Gbd. 

This  is  a  fabric  woven  in  a  loom,  with 
figures  of  flowers  or  other  objects.  The  art 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Damascus 
hence  the  name.  It  is  largely  manufactured 
at  Dumferline  in  Scotland  and  at  Breckin  in 
Wales. 

DAMASKWEBE.  Duk.    Damask. 

(666)  DAMASONIUM  INDICUM,  a 
pretty  flowering  plant  of  Macassar ;  the  petals 
are  of  delicate  white,  and  the  long  caly  has 
its  corners  ornamented  with  fringes  gathered 
into  a  kind  of  flounce  or  furbelow.  It  is 
common  in  some  of  the  floods  and  pools. 

DAMAS  EN  TAFELZENG.  Gkr.  Da- 
mask. 

DAMATHAT.  Bxjrm.  The  book  contain- 
ing the  Burman  code  of  laws. 

DAMBADmNA,  a  place  of  buddhist 
celebrity  in  Ceylon. — PHiu  Ind.  Ant, 

DAMBOOL.  A  buddhist  temple  and  rock, 
near  Matell«  in  CeyloDi  in  wmch  is  a  rude 


Kamtscliatnua.  Salfftki, 

Bus. 
Tela  adamaa  ca^,  Sp. 


DAMMAB. 

cave  with  carvings.  The  Makara,  a  xnona 
trouB  idol,  with  the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  thi 
feet  of  a  lion,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile  anc 
the  ears  of  a  pig,  is  a  prominent  figure  there 
Some  of  the  statues  of  Buddha  are  upwardf 
of  40  feet  in  length.  The  Dambool  temple 
contains  an  admixture  of  emblems  of  brali- 
manical  and  buddhist  worship.  It  was  first 
endowed  86  B.  C. — Tennant. 

DAMBU  TAGH,  mountains  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Iran,  have  the  topaz,  beryl,  schorl 
and  gold.  See  Iran. 

DAM-DUM,  A  venomous  fly  in  the  Phan- 
gan  pass  the  bite  of  which  causes  severe  irri- 
tation. 

DAMGHAN,  a  town  in  Khorassan,  des- 
cribed by  modem  travellers  as  a  mass  of  de- 
solate ruins,  in  a  vast  gravelly  plain, with  a 
wretched  vaulted  lane  of  mud-built  huts  for 
a  bazaar. — Markltam*s  Embassy  P.  102. 

DAMMAJI  GAEEWAR,  styled  Shamsher 
Bahadur  the  first  of  the  Gaekwar  family^ 
who  founded  the  dynasty  in  A.  D.  1720.  He 
was  an  officer  under  Kbandi  Bao  Holkar. 
The  Gaekwars  ruled  nntil  the  treaty  with 
the  British  of  1802.  See  Maharatta  Govern- 
ments in  India. 

DAMMAPADAN,awork,  in  Pali,  contain- 
ing moral  precepjts, — Hyder^s  Eastern  Mo- 
nachism  p.  435. 

DAMINNE.  Singh.  A  tree  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Ceylon.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  44 
feet  and  it  is  calculated  to  last  40  years.  Its 
wood  is  used  for  gun-stocks  and  common 
house  buildings. — Mendis. 

DAMIT,  a  tutelary  spirit  of  the  Javanese. 
See  India, 

DAMMAR  Akab.  Hind,  Malay.  Bosin, 
Resins. 

DAMMAR  BATU.  Malay.  Dammar. 

DAMMAB  GUGGELAM.Tjil.  Dammer. 

DAMMAR 


Dammar,    Ar4B«    Guz. 

HlllD.  BiAL 

Yakshadapha,  Sans. 
Dummnla,  Singh. 


Coongiliam,  Tax- 
Googhilum,  Tel. 
Tala-gotso,  Ubia. 


A  resin  in  very  general  use  throiighout 
Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  and  the  several 
sources  from  which  it  is  obtained  may  be 
noticed  : 

The  **  Dammers^*  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency are  obtained  from  trees  of  the  genera 
Vateria,  Canarium,  and  Shorea  or  Vatica. 
The  two  former  viz.  Vateria  and  Oanarium, 
yield  by  far  the  largest  part  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  dammers  produced  on  the  Western 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  whilst  the  Shorea 
or  Vatica  genus  yield  the  greater  part  of 
that  collected  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
districts. 

They  may  be  briefly  arranged  as  follows:-^ 
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0/  the  Wssiern  Coast  is  the  Blaok 

Baniiiia;Ganariizm  strictum,  the  carpoo  ooon- 

^liiiiim  of  Ainslie,  the  Dammara  nigra  legi- 

tbaa   oi  RiunphiuB  and  the  Canari  of  the 

Maiayala.    This  occnrs  in  large  stalactitio- 

dwped  maBBes,   of  a  bright  shining  hlaok 

color  whm    viewed    from  a    distance)  hut 

tTandmsftt  and   of  a    deep  reddish  brown 

vhen  Ud   in    thin   lamifiae  between    the 

eje  Mad  the  light.      It  is  perfectly  homo- 

SBum,  and    has  a  vitreous  fracture.    Its 

to  be  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
having  exuded  in  a  very  fluid  state 
mi  tnekled  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
viae  it  gradually  hardens  by  exposure  to 
tke  son^  the  &eah  resin  continuing  to  flow 
that  already  hardened,  gives  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  the  huge  lumps  of 
the  outside  of  which  much  resembles 
the  gattering  of  wax  caused  by  placing  a 
hgbted  candle  in  a  draught.  It  is  insoluble 
ia  oold»  but  partially  soluble  in  boiling 
•leoliol  on  the  addition  of  camphor :  when 
povdand  it  is  readily  soluble  in  oil  of  tur- 
pntiae.  Powdered  and  burnt  on  the  fire  it 
tmitB  a  more  resinous  smell  and  burns  with 
msie  smoke  than  white  dammer.  The  size 
€f  the  lumps  of  this  resin,  together  with  its 
eeior  and  the  peculiarity  of  shape  already 
aeniioiiedy  soffice  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
ladiaa  resina. 

Wiiis  Dammer  is  the  Piney  resin  of  the 
Materia  indica  and  allied  species  of  Linnaeus 
and  \l(^ht.  Choloroxylon  Daiipada  of  Buch- 
•Mn  and  Ainslie,  the  Doopada  resin  of 
Mjsora,  and  the  Payanee  or  Piney  of  the 
Malabar  people. 

Yariely  1.  Compact  Piney  resin  or  first 
sort  white  dammer.  This  occurs  in  large 
hmpB  of  aU  shapes  and  varying  in  color  on 
te  outaide  from  a  bright  orange  to  a  dull 
ydlowy  bearing  evident  marks  of  having 
afiiered  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  has  a 
^uang  vitreous,  fracture,  is  very  hard  and 
bean  a  great  resemblance  to    amber.    Its 

eoloE^lintemally),  is  of  all  shades  from  a  light 
a  light  yellow,  the  green  tint  predo- 
in  the  generality  of  specimens.    It 

is  masB  soluble  in  alcohol  than  black  dam* 

mar  tai  bnms  with  less  smoke  and  a 
loan  tpeeable  odour.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tn^ai^able  from  all  other  Indian  resins  by 
its  saperkr  hardness,  its  colour  and  amber- 
like appearance. 

Variety  No.  2  Cellular  Piney  resin,  or 
teooad  sort  white  dammer.  This  occurs 
etther  in  small  lumps  or  in  large  masses, 
generally  of  a  shining  appearance  and 
balsamic  smell.  Has  .  a  very  cellular 
stmcture,  which  is  attributable  partly  to 
the  mode    ^   eoU^cti^    and    partly  to 
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the  age  of  the  tree.  Notches  being  cut  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  sloping  inwards  and 
downwards  the  resin  collects  in  the  cavity 
and  is  either  permitted  to  dry  on  the  spot,  or 
is  collected  and  dried  by  the  application  of 
heat  It  is  of  all  shades  from  light  green  to 
light  yellow  or  white  and  is  ususdly  translu- 
cent. Specimens  are  sometimes  seen  in  which 
from  the  dessication  having  been  improperly 
conducted  the  resin  is  more  opaque,  of  a  dull 
green  color  and  full  of  air-bubbles,  pre9enting 
the  appearance  of  having  undergone  a  partial 
fermentation.  This  resin  may  be  recognised 
by  its  cellular  appearance  and  balsamio 
smell — but  the  balsamic  smell,  which  is 
due  to  the  volatile  oil  it  contains,  is  gradually 
lost  by  long  keeping  or  constant  exposure  to 
the  air.  On  splitting  open  old  and  decayed 
trees,  portions  of  a  dark-colored  resin  are 
often  found  having  the  solid  consistence  of 
first  variety,  but  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
second. 

Dammers    of    the   northern    and    eastern 
Districts.    Variety  No.  3.  Saul  tree  dammer, 
Shorea    robusta    and  other  species.    This 
occurs  in  sticks  much  resembling  in  shape 
the  black  dammer,  but  differing  widely  in 
colour   and  consistency.    In  colour  it  varies 
from  a  light  yellow  to  a  dark  brown,   the 
two  colours  being  very  frequently  blended 
in  the  same  lump  and  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  having  a  regular   *'  grain'^    It  is 
friable  and  differs  from  the  white    dammer 
of  the  western   coast  in  its  inferior  hardness 
its  opacity  and  its  peculiar  form,  and  from 
the  black  dammer  in  its  color.    There  are 
extensive  tracts  of  Q-oogulam  (Vatica)  jun- 
gles in  the  Goomsur  and  Cuttack  provinces. 
The  Khond  and  Uria  races  living  in  and  near 
these  jungles,  wound  trees  in  several  places. 
The  resin  issues  and  is  collected  when  suffi- 
ciently solid.   The  dammer  collected  from  the 
decayed  parts  of  the  tree  is  of  a  dark  color, 
the  tree  is  called  **  Guggilam"  in  Telugu  and 
"tala  gotso'*  in  Urya.     The  Khoond   and 
Urya  races  make  the  leaves  into  the  plates 
from  which  they  eat  their  food,  and  also  roll 
up  tobacco  in  them  to  smoke  like  a  cheroot. 
In  time  of  famine  the  above  tribes  live  on  a 
soup  made  from  the  fruit  of  this  tree. 

The  Yatica  tumbugaia  grows  also  to  a 
limited  extent  on  the  west  coast,  but  yields 
little  if  any  of  the  dammer  collected  there. 

As  will  have  been  seen  frqja  the  above, 
dammar  is  a  commercial  term,  and  is  the 
resins  of  various  trees,  in  different  localities. 
Shorea  robusta ;  Shorea  tumbugaia  of  India, 
exudes  an  amber-colored  resin.  The  Piney 
dammar  of  the  Yateria  Indica,  is  also  am- 
ber-oolored,  and  known  as  the  white  dam- 
mar of  Malabar,  and  as  Indian  copal.    The 
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black  dammar  of  Malabar  is  from  Canariam 
strictum.  The  white  dammar  of  Singapore 
is  the  product  of  Dammara  orientalia  and 
the  Australian  dammar,  or  Eaiyrie  or  cowdie 
gam,  or  Australian  copal,  is  obtained  from 
the  Dammara  Australis.  Dammar  in  the 
Bhio  Lingga  Archipelago  is  obtained  from 
the  Meranti  {dammar  Vatu),  the  Meranan 
(Dammar-Kjrayong)  and  Balon  trees  (Dam- 
mar-marakucluog.) 

In  Borneo  also,  dammar  is  produced  by 
many  kinds  of  trees  quite  different  from  Mars- 
den's  Dammara  orientalis ;  the  white  Dam- 
mar is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  gum- 
copal,  '  Dammar  mata  kuching/  or  the  cat's 
eye  Dammar ;  is  the  least  common,  and  most 
valuable,    being    beautifully    transparent. 
^  The  Dammar  daging,'  or  flesh-like  dammar, 
takes  its  name  from  its  veined  appearance, 
which    causes  it  to    resemble  some  kinds 
of  agate,     Marsden    tells  us  that  in  Su- 
matra some  of  the  trees  producing    dam- 
mar, yield  valuable  timber.     The  dammar 
laut    tree    not    mentioned   by   Kumphiua, 
is  employed  at  Penang  for  the  frame  tim- 
bers of  ships,    beams,   and  knees.    Kamu- 
ning  (Gamunium,   Roxb.  Ghalcas  panioulata. 
Lour.)  is  a  light  coloured  wood,   close,  and 
finely  grained,  takes  an  exquisite  polish,  and 
is  used  for  the  sheaths  of  krises.    There  is 
also  a  red-grained  sort^  in  less  estimation. 
The  appearance  of  the  tree  is  very  beautiful, 
resembling  in  its  leaves  the  larger  myrtle, 
with  a  white  flower.    The  '  langsani'  like- 
wise   a    handsomely    veined  wood  is  em- 
ployed   for    cabinet    and    carved     work. 
Besides  these  the  kinds  of  wood  most  in  use 
are  .  the  madang,  ballam,  maranti,    labon, 
and  marakuli.  The  variety  is  much  greater, 
but  many,   from    their  porous    nature  and 
proneness  to  decay,  are  of  very  little  value, 
and  scarcely  admit  of  seasoning  before  they 
become  rotten. 

The  Dammara  Australis  or  Eaurie  tree  of 
New  Zealand  also  yields  Dammar.  ManderCt 
Eut  of  Sumatra.  P-  162, 

DAMMARA  AUSTBALIS  the  Kawrie  or 
cowrie  tree  of  New  Zealand.  Its  wood  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  resin  and  ap- 
pears to  shrink  little.  The  mean  girth  of  the 
tree  is  from  3  to  6  feet  and  it  is  from  90 
to  100  feet  high;  It  is  a  close  even  and  fine 
grained  wood  of  a  very  imiform  texture,  its 
oolour  is  a  light  yellowish  brown,  the  lustre 
silky,  the  annual  rings  marked  by  a  line  of 
deeper  tints  of  the  same  colour;  It  is  used 
for  masts  and  yards  of  ships,  and  seems 
admirably  adapted  for  internal  joiners  work. 
It  unites  with  glue.    TredgoU  1858,  p.  284. 

DAMME,  OR  DAMMA,  in  the  Arafnra 
Sea,  is  a  high  large  island  70  miles  N*  N. 
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W.  from  Sermattan ;  the  island  is  15  milea 
long  N.  &  8.  and  at  its  N.  £.  extreme  liaa 
a  volcano,  with  hot   springs. — noriilntrgh. 

DAMO,  SsB  Damon  and  Pythias. 

DAMON  AND  PYTHIAS,  the  two  fol- 
lowers of  Anaxagoras,  are  supposed  by  Ma- 
jor Cunningham,  to  be  the  Sanscrit  Dharm- 
ma,  virtue  ur  practical  morality,  and  Buddha^ 
wisdom.  Even  the  word  Pythagoras  aoems 
derived  from  TvOa?,  or  Buddha,  and  ayopewa 
to  expound  or  announce.  He  is  said  to  have 
married  Theano  (sanscrit  Dhyana,  devout 
contemplation)  and  by  her  had  a  daughter, 
whom  he  named  Damo  (sanscrit  Dharmmaf 
virtue  or  practical  morality,)  and  who  became 
a  most  learned  Pythagorean. 

DAMONU.  UniA.  Grewiatiliaefolia;  usad 
for  fishing  rods  :  abundant  at  Palioondah. 

DA  MOOD  AH,  a  river,  tributary  to  the 
Hoogbly.  Rises  in  the  Bamghur  district  in 
L.  23°56'  N.  L.  84°53'  K  and  runs  S.  E., 
to  Burdwan;  S.,  to  Diamond  Harbour. — Ita 
length,  is  350  m.  The  Damoodah  has  often 
burst  its  banks  and  devastated  all  round.  It 
runs  through  a  rich  country,  which  has  suf- 
fered since  many  years  with  a  terrible  fever 
epidemic  that  spread  in  1868  into  Beer- 
bhoom.  The  Damodah  valley ;  is  rich  in 
coal,  which  is  very  largely  extracted.  See 
Goal. 

DAM-UL-AKHWAIN.  Abab.  Dragon's 
Blood  gum  from  Calamus  draco. 

DAMOSONIUM INDICUM.  See  Hydro- 
charidacees. 

DAMPABA.  Tel.  also  Gumpena  cliettu  ; 
Odina  wodier. — Roxh 

DAMPEL.  Bbno.  Hind.  Tel.  Stalagmites 
pictoria.    Xanthoohymus  pictorius.  Boxb. 

DAMPIBB  STB  AIT,  called  Gamen  or 
Qemi  by  the  Dutch,  is  formed  by  Battanta 
island  on  the  south  and  that  of  Waygiou  on 
the  north  side,  and  is  about  72  miles  long 
from  Cape  Mabo,  to  Point  Pigot  It 
affords  a  good  channel  for  vessels  pas* 
slog  from  the  Moluccas  to  the  Pacific,  and 
is  very  generally  selected.  JBbrtburgh;  Jour- 
nal of  the  Ind.  Areh.  June  1852  F.  308. 

DAMBA  BHAMA.  Beng.  Oplismenus 
frumentaoeus. 

DAMBI«  Hind  a  small  copper  coin. 

DAMBI MASJID  A  pretty  little  mosque, 
near  the  fort  of  Ahmednuggur.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  miniature  copy  of  one  at  the  cele- 
brated Taj  mahal  which  Shahjehan,  erected 
over  the  remains  of  Noor  Jehan,  at  Agra. 
Fogtans  WetUm  India  Vol.  I  p.  272. 

DAMUL  or  Dabui  a  river  near  Bhilsa  in 
Qwalior. 

DAMUir.  Mab.  Orewia  tilisefoUa. 

DAMUNI.  Hnn).  the  churning  rod. 

DAMWAST.  Hon).  An  inferior  tdbe  of 
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n^pnts  in  the  Benires  District — WiUcfCi 
Ghu. 

DAN.  BiSDi.  **  An-Dan-Klian"  is  aa  ex- 
praskm,  vbidi  comprehends  the  snin  of  so- 
T«ni|^Tights  in  Bajasthan,  being  allegi- 
ance, coamaanl  duties,  mines*  &c 

DAN,Sa98.  Fkrs.  Qift.  Knowing,  or  Stand- 
ing, a  postfix  and  prefix  to  many  compound 
wocds  la  India:  Dan-pnn,  Charity :  Kalm- 
daa,  ialitand^     Na-dao,  ignorant. 
DANA.  Sjlbtb.  Artemisia  Indica. 
DA9A,  Saho.  from  da,  to  give.  See  Veda. 
BAil  A  HiHD*  Wise.  Danai  wisdom  :  Dow- 
Jistj-flindo,   Danai-0-Fering,  is  a  Persian 
pfciaae  meaning  give  me  India  for  wealth, 
te  Emope  for  knonnrledge. 
DANA  HnrD.  grain,  a  grain  weight. 
BANASAGEiB.    See  Ferns. 
BANADHOL,  Hind  Polynisiayiscosa 
DANAGA^  Sar,  A  cow-herd,   a  shepherd. 
DANAKIL  tribes  occupying  the  low  lying 
sleBa  region  between  Abyssinia  and  the 
traddees  and  uncultiyated.  See  Semitic 


DANA  KHANDA,  Sabs,  from  dana,  a 
gift  aad  kandn,  a  piece.  • 

DANAYA,  an  inhabitant  of  the  hindu 
laytMogteai  Mount  liera.    See  Avataram. 


DAKdNO,  in  India  and  S.  Eastern 
Asia,  Is  not  practised  by  the  Arian  races. 
The  Non-Arian  peoples,  the  Bhil,  Ho  and 
etheia  often  dance. 

DANCma  GIHLS.  This,  amongst  the 
Bcitiah  in  India,  is  a  term  in  general  use  to 
indicate  the  hindu  women  devoted  to  the 

of  the   Idndu  idob  in  the  temples 
alao  the  bands  of  hindu  and  mahomedan 

who  practise  singing  and  dancing  for 
[XX  ii.  19.  alludes  to  the  danc- 
ings and  dancing  before  the  hindu  idol 
takes  place  at  almost  erery  hindoo  feast.  It 
ia  sJao  notieed  2  Samuel  yi.  14  where  David 
to  have  danced,  and  dancing  is  con- 

a  religions  ceremony  among  the 
hindooe.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  asked  a 
tffTiVmiiij  what,  of  a  religious  nature,  there 
OBold  be  in  dancing  f  he  replied  it  was  an  act 
of  derotion  to  the  god  As  observed  by  the 
Abbe  Dubois,  the  temple  dancing  girls,  are 
icaoim  to  the  public  by  a  much  coarser  name. 
Ibeir  pntfeasion,  requires  of  them  to  be  open 
to  the  embraces  of  all  castes  ;  and,  although 
Qtiginallj  they  appear  to  have  been  intended 
te  the  gratifieation  of  the  brahmans  only, 
tiiey  were,  in  some  parte  of  India  obliged  to 
cxtsnd  their  favouxa  to  all  who  solicit  them, 
ftoQgli  consecrated  in  a  special  manner 
to  the  worship  of  4ie  gods  of  India. 
Every  temple,  aoeording  to  its  size,  entertains 
a  hand  of  tham,  to  tho  number  of  eight, 
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twelve,  or  more.  The  service  they  perform 
consists  of  dancing  and  singing.  The  first 
they  execute  with  grace,  though  with  lasci- 
vious attitudes  and  motions.  Their  channt- 
ing  is  generally  confined  to  the  obscene  songs 
which  relate  to  some  circumstance  or  other 
of  the  licentious  lives  of  their  gods.  They 
perform  their  religious  duties  at  the  temple  to 
which  they  belong  twice  a  day — morning  and 
evening.  They  are  alsq  obliged  to  assist  at  al 
the  public  ceremonies,  which  they  enliveu 
with  their  dance  and  song.  They  are  reared  to 
this  life  from  their  infancy.  They  are  taken 
from  any  caste,  and  are  not  unfrequently  of 
respectable  birth.  It  is  nothing  uncommon 
to  hear  of  pregnant  women,  in  the  belief  that 
it  will  tend  to  their  happy  delivery,  making 
a  vow,  with  the  consent  of  their  husband,  to 
devote  the  child  then  in  the  womb,  if  it 
should  turn  out  a  girl,  to  the  service  of  the 
pagoda.  And  in  doing  so,  they  imagine  they 
are  performing  a  meritorious  duty.  The  in- 
famous life  to  which  the  daughter  is  destined 
brings  no  disgrace  on  the  family.  These 
women  were,  until  veiy  recently,  the  only 
hindu  females  in  India  who  might  leam  to 
read,  to  sing,  and  to  dance.  Such  accomplish- 
ments belonged  to  them  exclusively  ;  and 
were  for  that  reason,  held  by  the  rest  of  the 
sex  in  such  abhorrence,  that  every  virtuous 
woman  would  have  considered  the  mention  of 
them  as  an  affront.  These  performers  are  sup- 
ported out  of  the  revenues  of  the  temple,  of 
which  theyreceive  a  considerable  share.  They 
are  now  very  generally  retained  as  kept- 
women  by  the  wealthier  hindu  men.  There 
are  however  temples  in  some  solitary  places, 
where  the  idol  requires  to  be  honoured  with 
the  most  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  there 
are  towns  filled  with  them.  {Duhois\India, 
quoted  in  CoU.  Myth.  Eind.  p.  378.) 

Hindu  eirls  of  certain  castes  are  dedicated 
to  some  of  the  temples,  and  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  dancing*  They  do  not  marry 
but  are  permitted  to  live  in  professional 
concubinage ;  such  practice  in  no  way  degrades 
them  from  the  right  to  caste-privileges,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  form  intimacies,  or  coha- 
bit, with  out-castes.  Bati  dancing  girls,  are 
either  the  daughters  of  such,  among  whom, 
like  other  hindu  castes,  the  profession  de- 
scends by  hereditary  succession  ;  or,  should 
these  women  have  no  children,  which  is  more 
firequenUy  the  case,  they  adopt  girls  of  a 
tender  age.  All  girls  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  dancing  are  connected  with  some, 
hindu  temple,  to  which  they  dedicate  their 
persons ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  same 
a  nominal  marriage  ceremony  is  carried  out 
for  the  marriage  of  the  girls  to  the  presiding 
deity  of  the  temple. 
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Sometimes  hindiis  vow  in  siokness  or  other 
affliction,  to  give  one  of  their  daughters  to 
some  particular  temple  to  be  brought  up  as 
a  dancing  girl  and  the  vow  is  scrupulously 
kept  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  selection  of 
girls  for  adoption  in  this  profession,  good- 
looking,  well-made  girls  are  chosen,  and  they 
are  taught  to  dance  at  the  early  age  of  five. 
Older  girls,  when  they  adopt  the  profession, 
are  also  taught  to  dance.  The  lessons  in 
dancing  are  given  daily,  two  hours  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  one  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  singing  and  the  other  to  dancing. 
In  the  evening  after  4  p.  m.,  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours  are  devoted,  so  that  each  girl 
has  to  practise  for  four  hours  daily,  and  in 
about  three  years  she  is  supposed  to  have 
mastered  the  arts  of  singing  and  danoing. 

There  are  generally  ^reckoned  six  chief 
kinds  of  dancing : — 

1.  Audo  girathoo.  2.  Ananecum.  3. 
Lenchenee  Nateum.  4.  Moodeiydoo  Girathoo. 
5 .  Hereacoothoo.  6.  Colu  Auteum  ;  and  the 
art  of  dancing  or  jiMmayam  is  said  to  be 
exhibited  in  six  different  ways  during  these 
performances  1.  By  the  movements  of  the 
eyes  and  2.  action  of  the  features,  and  3. 
attitude  of  the  breast  and  chest,  and  4.  posi- 
tion of  the  hands,  and  5.  action  of  the  feet, 
and  6,  by  tumbling,  performing  somersaults, 
&c. 

By  commencing  their  studies  at  the  early 
age  of  five,  these  girls  are  able  to  make  their 
appearance  at  about  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  very  rarely  earlier  than  that,  and  they 
continue  practising  dancing  till  they  attain 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  if  not  previously 
rendered  unfit  by  disease  or  premature  old 
age.  When  attached  to  pagodas,  they  re- 
ceive certain  sums  as  wages  the  amount  of 
which  is  dependent  on  the  worth,  sanctity 
and  popularity  of  the  particular  temple  which 
they  have  joined.  The  money  salary  they 
receive  is  nominal,  seldom  exceeding  a  few 
annas,  and  sometimes  a  rupee  or  two  a  month. 
The  chief  object  in  being  paid  this  sum  as  a 
salary  is  to  indicate  that  they  are  servants 
of  the  temple ;  iu  addition  to  this,  one  or 
more  of  them  receive  a  meal  a  day,Gonsisting 
merely  of  a  mass  of  boiled  rice  rolled  into 
a  ball.  They  ace  required  to  dance  six  times 
a  day,  at  the  temple,  before  the  deity,  while 
the  priests  are  officiating,  but  this  duty  is 
performed  by  turns.  Dancing  girls  attached 
to  pagodas  are  generally  wealthy,  and 
when  they  appear  before  the  public  are  well 
covered  with  the  usual  gold  ornaments — if 
poor,  tinsel  is  used,  or  golden  ones  are  bor- 
rowed from  others.  Their  toilettes  are  costly 
and  tawdry,  whilst  their  heads^  ears,  nose, 
neck,  arms,  wrists,  fingei]?,  tuikles  and  toes 
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are  overdecked  with  jewels,   and  their   bai 
frequently  with  flowers.    The  hair  is  dividei 
in  front  along  the  centre,  combed  back  am 
plaited  into  a  single  plaity  resting  loose  oa  tin 
back  like  a  tail,  averaging  from   two  to  twi 
and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  always  orna 
mented  with  jewels  and  flowers.    Their  dan 
oing  dress  comprises  usually  the  short  jacke 
or  ChoUe^  a  pair  of  ravake  or  string  drawen 
tied  at  the  waist,  termed  ^^'ama-— or  pavada] 
and  both  these  are  generally  of  silk — and  a 
white  or  coloured  muslin  wrapper  ox^MTee  : — 
One  end  of  the  saree  is  wound  round  the  waisti 
and  two,  three,  or  more  feet,  according  to  the 
length,  is  gathered  and   inserted  into    the 
portion  encircling  the  waist,    and  permitting; 
of  a  folding  fringe  or  gathering  of  the    cloth 
in  front,  while  the  other  end,  taken  after  the 
usual  native  fashion  over  the  left  shoulder, 
descends  towards  the  waist  where  the  end,  or 
moonthaneey  is  opened  out  and  allowed  to  dbrop 
in  front,  one  end  of  it  being  inserted  in   the 
waist  on  the  side  and  the  other  left  free.  This 
portion  of  the  $aree  is  usually  highly  orna- 
mented with  golden  thread,  tinsel,  &o  ; — the 
free  end  descends  to  the  middle  or  lower  part 
of  the  thighs,  the  other  free  end  of  the  saree 
hanging  down  towards  the  legs  is  now  caught 
hold  of,  passed  between  the  legs  and  fastened 
to  the  tie  around  the  waist  at  the  back,  and 
the  whole  encircled  by  a  gold  or  silver  waist 
belt.    By  this  mode  of  dress  a  fold  of  the 
muslin  saru  forms  a  loop  round  each  leg, 
and  descends  nearly  down  to  the   ankles, 
whilst  the  gathering  hangs  in  the  front  be- 
tween the  legs  free.    At  home  they  wear  the 
choUe  and  saree  with  a  petticoat  otfavaday — 
this,  in  fact,  is  their  usual  dress,  except  when 
about  performing  they  exchange  the  potoaday 
for  the  pyjama  or  sherai.  Thepavaday  is  made 
of  chintz  or  silk,   according  to  the  means  of 
the  individual.  A  string  of  small  brass  bells, 
known  by  the  name  of  shuUunyay  or  jedjum 
is  tied  around  each  leg  immediately  beneath 
the   ankles.    The    dimcing  girl-caste  have 
peculiar  laws  for  adoption  and  inheritance, 
a  dancing  girl  can  adopt  a  daughter  with  the 
permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  pagoda 
to  which  she  belongs,  but  she  cannot  adopt  a 
son  for  the  transmission  of  property,  it  being 
immaterial  whether  she  have  a  son  or  not.  The 
adopted  girl  cannot  share  her  mother's  pro- 
perty during  her  life-time,  and  although  she 
may  be  the  heiress  she  is  not  bound  by  the 
laws  of  caste  to  support  her  brother's  widow. 
Among  dandog  girls  property  descends  in 
the  female  line  first,  and  then  to  males  as  in 
other  castes.    In  the  failure  of  issue,  the  pro* 
perty  of  a  dancing  girl  goes  to  the  pagoda  to 
which  she  belongs.    A  simple  recoKnition  on 
the  pcurt  of  a  danoing  girl  of  a  child  as  her 
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diBghto,  in  the  preflence  of  one  or  more  in- 
dividiials,  is  snfficient  to  oonedtute  her  claim 
to  adoftioii.    Dancing  giila  are  respected  by 
tiieasvenl  castes  or  seete  of  hindus,  and  are 
aUovedteait  in  the  assembly  of  ihe  most 
injectable  men,  such  hononr  not  being  ac- 
QQivlBd  to  their  own  wives  and  daughters*  As 
atide^ft  is  seldom  that  these  women  have 
ftittvB  ol  their  own,  unless,   perhaps,   they 
hsi£ndin  oontinuai  concubinage  with  some 
■mlB  iadiTidoaly    consequently    they   are 
•h^i  anxious  to  adopt  girls,  not  only  to 
kane  their  suoceasors  in  the  temple,  but 
irt  they  may  inherit  their  property  likewise. 
Jnedy  a  large  trade  was  carried  on  by 
Uaapping  good-looking  girls  from   large 
tdvns  and  remote  villages  who  were  sold  to 
these  women.   The  practice  of  selling  minor 
^ife  st31  obtains  Iturgely  under  suppression. 
the  recent  famine  in  Ganjam,  Orissa  and 
BcDgil,     was    .  taken     advantage    of,   not 
oalyby  abandoned  characters,  but  also  by 
native  princes,  for  the  basest  pur- 
Dnring  a  recent  Criminal  Session  in 
Oslciifctatwo  women  were  sentenced  to  seven 
yesn'  imprisonment  each,  for  having  pur- 
diised  a  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  for 
MS  rupee  ten  annas.  In  some  stations  there 
are  said  to  exist  two  kinds  of  dancing  girls — 
the  dancinfr  women  differing  from  the  pagoda 
daseers.    The  latter  are  said  to  live  in  ecu- 
coianage  as  a  rule  ;  they  are  a  privileged 
dasB  under  the  Aylah  Santananiy  or  descent  by 
HbB  daughter's  children,  or   in  the  female  line, 
sad  the  law  of  Dhya  applies  to  them,  Lhya 
Ndym  Baga^  or  division  by  favour,   Merasi 
herUage    of    right  to  official;  emoluments, 
operates  as  an  inducement.  These  women  are 
recognised  as  •  <  Dcui?'  and  «<  Deva  Dasi."  The 
Dm  or  dancing  won^en  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  itinerant  bands,   and  are  frequently 
BMde  up  of  women  of  low  caste,  who  practise 
their  professional  accomplishments  and.prefer 
living  in  concubinage.    The  '^  Siva"  temple 
6l1^  S^Hfumeanookie  (Ealastry)  a  zemindary 
in  the  North  Aroot  district,  maintains  a  large 
estttWinhTnmt  of  what  is  termed  dei9a  dad  or 
pagoda  dancers,  forming  a  distinct  community 
IhefB — {Audapapalu)  who  exclusively  live'  in 
coocnbmage.  Their  sons  who  know  no  father, 
pass  by  the  appellation  of  Ndgari  Kumaraday 
or  sons  of  the  country  and  are  slaves  to  the 
ssmindar.    Of  the  daughters,  after  supplyiog 
Oe  -vacancies  in  the  pagoda  staff,  the  re- 
mainder are  brought  in  the  list  of  drudges  of 
the  palace.    The  dancing  master  or  teacher 
receives  from  fiflty  to  five  hundred  rupees  with 
ottier  presents,  for  teaching  a  girl  the  usual 
dances.    lSa»    generally  forms  a   contract 
wUdi  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  wealth  and 
pcittian  oi  tihe  parties.     The  dancing  girls 
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when  about  to  perform  are  accompanied  by 
two  men  singers,  termed  "  NuU^varC^  and 
"  Padowevl*  who  while  singing,  also  play  the 
cymbals — these  instruments  are  of  two  kinds 
and  sizes.  While  the  cymbal  is  played  with 
the  rieht  hand,  the  left  hand  open,  is 
general^  applied  to  the  left  ear  while  they 
sing,  bowing  their  bodies  forward  as  well  as 
from  side  to  side,  contorting  their  faces  in 
like  manner  and  making  grimaces.  In  sing- 
ing they  scream  as  loud  as  their  voice  and 
lungs  will  admit  j  one  or  more  old  women 
join  in  the  song,  and  frequently  clap  their 
hands  during  the  performance,  and  are  ge- 
nerally dancing  girls  who  have  given  up  the 
profession  from  age  or  other  causes.  Some  of 
these  girls  are  very  good  looking,  handsome, 
with  open  countenances,  large  sparkling  eyes, 
regular  features,  and  intelligent  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. They  are  perfectly  self-possessed 
in  manner,  verging  on  assurance,  staring  at 
one  with  Uieir  large  intelligent  looking  eyes. 
Notwithstanding,  they  possess  a  vast  deal  of 
courtesy  and  polish,  tempered  with  languid 
grace  and  serene  self-possession,  whilst  their 
manners  are  courteous  and  their  bearing 
unembarrassed,  possessing  all  the  teaching 
which  experience  of  the  worse  side  of  human 
nature  gives,  and  they  know  but  one  form  of 
pleasure,  vice,  in  which  their  lives  are  spent : 
—  frequently  their  lives  are  truly  vicious, 
when  their  countenances  assume  a  sodden, 
pale,  and  unwholesome  aspect.  The  minority 
possess  some  natural  gifts.  As  to  conversa- 
tional powers,  they  seldom  possess  any  beyond 
the  usual  laugh  and  giggle,  and  monosyllabic 
replies  given  to  common  place  questions. 
Some  of  the  Telugu  girls  are  very  handsome; 
of  a  light  pale  colour,  somewhat  yellowish 
in  tixige,  with  softness  of  face  and  feature,  a 
gentleness  of  manner,  with  a  peculiar  grace 
and  ease,  which  one  would  little  expect  to 
find  among  them.  A  lady-like  manner, 
modesty  and  gentleness,  such  beautiful  small 
hands  and  little  taper  fingers,  the  ankles  so 
neatly  turned,  as  to  meet  the  admiration  of 
the  greatest  eonnotsseur.  They  can  generally 
read  and  write  their  own  language  pretty 
correctly,  some  two  languages,  one  girl  at 
Oonjeveram  wrote  three :  the  third  was 
English,  in  which  she  wrote  her  name  in  a 
fair  round  hand,  and  spoke  the  language 
with  some  fluency.  Tamil  and  Telugu  were 
the  other  two  languages,  which  she  wrote  to- 
lerably well.  She  was  said  to  have  received 
her  education  in  a  Mission  School  at  Madras  ; 
notwithstanding  all  this  she  did  not  appear 
ashamed  of  the  profession  she  had  adopted. 
The  girls  learn  either  Tamil  or  Telugu, 
one  or  more  verses  of  some  of  their  songs, 
they  wrote  on  the  spot  with  the  greatest 
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readiness.  Their  songs  geneiAlly  comprise 
praises  in  honour  of  their  several  idols,  filled 
with  repetitions  and  unmeaning  expletives. 
These  songs  are  often  vulgar  and  lewd,  and 
Bung  before  assemblies  of  men,  and  be- 
fore the  deities,  bat  they  time  the  quality  of 
their  songs  to  suit  the  place  and  audience 
before  which  they  have  to  appear.  These 
nautckei  are  given  on  all  occasions  of  marriage 
ceremonies,  feasts,  and  other  publio  occasi- 
ons. Among  rajahs,  zemindars,  and  others, 
they  are  almost  things  of  daily  occurrence. 
A  few  of  these  girls  can  play  the  native 
guitar  or  violin  tolerably  well^  and  some  of 
their  songs  have  a  mournful  and  melancholy 
tune,  the  harsh  grating  of  the  songs  of  the  at- 
tendants and  the  rattUng  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments and  tom-toms  are  however  too  much  for 
European  ears,  though  they  charm  those  of  the 
natives.  When  their  services  are  demanded 
outside  the  temple,  larger  sums  of  money  have 
to  be  paid  for  them,  the  charge  being  increas- 
ed according  to  the  renown  and  position  of 
the  girl,  as  some  few  will  not  give  their  ser* 
vices,  to  any  one  unless  a  l&jah,  or  some 
big  person.  Some  travel  to  olher  districts 
when  their  services  are  needed  by  petty 
rajahs  or  zemindars,  and  they  are  contracted 
for  as  many  days  as  they  have  to  perform  in 
addition  to  being  well  paid.  Should  they 
please  the  master  of  ceremonies,  they  fre- 
quently receive  valuable  presents,  in  money, 
i^wls,  gold  bangles  or  rings  which  are  be- 
stowed on  them  during  the  performance.  Every 
village  of  importance  has  a  temple  with  a 
few  of  these  women  attached  to  it  and  in 
some  of  the  large  towns,  possessing  temples 
of  repute  for  sanctity,  these  are  filled  with 
them.  Instead  of  looking  on  this  profession 
as  an  evil,  the  natives  generally  consider  it 
an  acquisition  j  it  forms  the  chief  magnet  of 
hindoo  society.  The  appearance  of  these 
women  draws  all  eyes  on  them,  to  the  utter 
distraction  of  every  thing  else  for  the  time 
being,  whilst  they  themselves  are  under  the 
impression  that  they  have  taken  to  a  very 
honorable  profession,  by  following  which  they 
are  honoring  their  deities  and  are  appreciated 
by  them.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst 
institutions  connected  with  hinduism,  jErom 
the  recognition  and  support  it  receives  from 
all  classes  of  idol-worshipping  devotees, 
the  women  beiug  the  victims  of  such  a 
system  recognised  and  patronised  in  every 
part  of  India,  where  hinduism  predominates. 
These  poor  creatures  are  taught  to  read  and 
write  dieir  own  and  other  languages,  with  a 
view  to  be  better  able  to  mast^  the  lewd 
immoral  songs;  whilst  their  own  wives  the 
mothers  of  the  ehildren  are  deprived  of  learn- 
ing of  any  kind,  and  are  carefully  shut  out 
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from  society,  not  even  allowed  to  appear  ii 
public  before  any  assembly  of  men,  and  ar 
allowed  fiirther  to  grow  up  in  the  greates 
ignorance  and  superstition.  This  is  canie* 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  few  enlightens 
educated  heads  of  families  are  unable  to  cop 
with  such  superstition  and  bigotry  on  th 
part  of  their  women,  and  the  little  light  the; 
themselves  have  imbibed  is  rapidly  quenchei 
in  consequence.  To  some  extent  female  edn 
cation  and  enlightenment  are  now  penetra 
ting  the  masses,  and  the  natives  themselve 
are  seeking  enlightenment  and  intelligenc 
from  which  their  own  mothers,  wives,  an< 
daughters  have  hitherto  been  secluded.— 
Memoir  hy  Dr.  Short,  read  before  th 
Anthropological  Society  of  London,  Vol  III 
1867-68.  Article  XIIL  quoted  from  Mddra. 
Mail  of  2eth  April,  1870. 

D  AND,  Hum.  a  rod,  an  oar,  a  staff  or  wand 
Hence,  Dandi,  an  oarsman,  Wileon, 

DANDA.  Sans.  Originally  imports  a  staff 
and  amongst  the  hindu  ascetics  it  figura^ 
tively  signifies  moral  restraint,  exercised  es- 
peoiidlyin  three  ways  in  the  control  oi 
speech,  body  and  mind,  or  in  word,  deed  and 
thought,  A  joint  reference  to  the  literal  and 
figurative  sense  of  the  term  has  given  rise  tc 
the  religious  dbtinction  .termed  Danda  Ora- 
hanum,  the  taking  up  of  the  Staff,  or  adopt- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  moral  restraints  above 
mentioned,  and  carrying  as  emblematio  ol 
such  a  purpose  either  one,  or  as  in  the 
Tridandi,  three  small  wands  or  staves. 
Tridandi  designates  both  these  characteristioe 
of  the  order. — Wilson- 

DANDACA  described  in  the  Ramayana 
as  a  forest  anciently  covering  the  south'  ol 
the  Peninsula  of  India  and  occupied  by 
Bakshasha.  It  is  now  the  territory  of  the 
Marava  and  Kollari,  whose  features  are  often 
Uke  those  of  the  baboon,  hence  the  origin 
of  Valmiki's  monkey  army.    See  India. 

DAND  GEAHANUM,  See  Danda. 

DANDAN  DANA  Hind,  seeds  of  Ricinus 
communis. 

DAN  DAS  A  Hind.  Astringent  barks  of 
Juglans  regia  and  other  trees. 

DANDA  SINA,  a  Sowrah  chief  of  Kimedy. 

DANDASX7LU.     Txl.  Village  watchers  1 

DANDAWAT.  Sans.  DANDAM.  A  hin- 
du salutation,  bow,  obeisance,  prostration, 
performed  amongst  hind  us  to  each  other,  and 
is  daily  seen  from  a  hindu  of  inferior  caste 
to  a  brahmin  or  higher  caste.  It  consists  in 
joining  the  hands  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
pointed  upwards,  and  raising  the  hands  so 
joined,  to  the  forehead.  It  seems  the 
same  as  the  Anjali  (Sanso.)  hindu 
form  of  respectful  obeisance.  The  head 
is     slightly    bowed,    the     palms    of    the 
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kmds  ■!•  brought  together  and  rtdsed  laier- 
aOj  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  so  that 
tfaetipsof  the  thiimba  only  are  in  contact 
vith  tL'-HnuL     Tieat.  Vol  ii  v.  108.  See 
Aahtangit  danda. 
BAHBELION.  SeeCoflree. 
DAliDH,   or  ''  Eolab^'  in  Bind,  a  tract 
cf  lov  hmi  flooded  by  the  innndationi  parti- 
ally or  total] J  dry  dnring  the  cold  season, 
and  it  aii  times  a  hot-bed  of  miasma. — Bw' 
aR^&Ma,p.  377. 

MlfDI,  Hun>.    a  boatman,    from  Dand, 
uaBV  a  wand  ;  a  staff. 

MNDI.    HiifB.  A  hindu  sect  who  wor« 
UpSkwm  and  r^»eeent  the  fourth,  Asrama, 
«  mendicant  life,  into  whioh  the  hindu  is 
to  ester  after  pasaing  through  the  previous 
iliges  of  stndent,  householder  and  hermit. 
He  shaves  his  hair  and  beard,  wears  only  a 
cM  round  his  loins  and  subsists  on  food 
oliteined  ready-dreosed  from  the  houses  of 
bnktaa&s,  once  a  day  only.    Any  hindu  of 
ibeiiist  three  olassee,  of  student,  householder 
sad  hermit,  may  become  Sanyasi  or  Dandi. 
hdeed,  in  these  days,  a  hindu  of  any  caste 
aay  adopt  tiie  life  and  emblems  of  this  order. 
Ikse  constitnte   the  Dandi,  simply  so  term- 
ed, and  are  regarded  as  distinct  from  the 
priiaitive  members  of  the  order,  to  whom  the 
afpeDation  of  Dasnami,  is  also  applied,  and 
wha  admit  none  but  brahmans  into  their  fra* 
ftenity.    Bat   the  brahman  can  pass  from 
aay(meof  the   first  orders   to  the  last  at 
CBce.    He  becomes  a  Sanyasi,  abandoning 
a&  aeasoal  affection.    The  Dandi  is  distin- 
gmdied  by  carrying  a  small  dand  or  wand 
inth  sereral  knots  on  it,  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
dyed  with  red  ochre  in  which  ^e  Brahmini- 
eal  &»d  is  supposed  to  be  enshrined  and  at- 
iMhed  to  it.  llie  original  ascetic  mendicants 
were  dassed  acoording  to  the  pupils,  with  ten 
tnbes,  hence  the  term  Dasnami  or  the  ten 
named,  but  now-a-days,'  there  are  only  three 
aad  part  of  a  fourth  who  are  still  r^gs^ed 
m  Bankari's  Dandi,  these  are  sufficiently 
iBmecous  in  and  about  Benares.    The  other 
l|  members  of  the  Dasnami  class,  are  called 
Akt     They  have  abandoned  the  staff,  the 
lae  of  clothes,  money,  and  oisaraents,  pre- 
jam  their  own  food  and  admit  moubera  nom 
wj  Older  of  hindoos:  they  are  often  col* 
leetod  in  Maths  aa  well  as  the  Dandis,  but 
thqr  max  ficeely  in  the  business  of  the  world, 
cany  on  trade  and  often  accumulate  property, 
aad  thej  frequently  <^fioiate  as  priests  at  the 
dmncs  of  some  of  the  deities.    Some  of  them 
fiiD  many  and  are  then  styled  &mi-yogi. 
Bm  Diaadi  are  to  the  SaiTa  sect,  what  the 
hibaeis  of  Bsmanuja  are  to  those  of  the 
TaiifauivA  faith.—  Wil^^n,  gee  Hindoo.  San- 
Hi 
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DANDUHARI,  See  Hindu. 

DANG,  A  hill^  or  precipice ;  the  summit 
of  a  monntab,  aa  Lai-Dang.  In  Dehli,  and 
generally  in  TJp^  India,  the  word  is  used 
to  signify  the  high  bank  of  a  river.  It  is 
proyindally  corrupted  into  Dhang  and 
Dhayuag,  the  forest  or  Jungle  tracts  in 
the  Syhadri  range  are  so  called.    EUiot 

DANGA— 1  S^   Curcuma  longa. 

DANGA-GURGDB,  Bsno.  Ooix  gigantea. 

DANGAH.  .  In  Persia,  a  custom  exists  of 
dividing  fields,  villages,  whole  districts  and 
even  the  water  for  irrigating  the  fields,  into 
six  parts,  which  are  farther  sub-divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  ;  the  one  containing  four 
parts,  f^oT'dan^hehf  and  the  other  two 
parts  do-dangheh, 

DANGAH  Hmn.    Febs.  rebellion, 

DANGAB,  See  Dhangar.  Hindoo :  Mah- 
ratha  Government  in  India, 

DANGaBEE,  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  in  use 
in  India  for  coarse  common  towels. 

DANGEREE  a  river  near  Bamgurh  in  the 
Sabathoo  district. 

DANG-EAB»  a  town  in  the  Spiti  valley. 

DANBI   H.   of  Gujrat,  Oajanus  flavus, 

DANIEL.  Mr.  Layard  says  his  tomb  was 
preserved  amongst  Ihe  ruins  of  Snaa,  or  in  a 
valley  of  the  Bakhtiyari  mountains.  We  have 
uo  otiier  mention  of  its  existence  at  Babylon. 
The  Arabs  made  no  opposition  to  Baron  de 
Bode  entering  the  chapel  in  which  the  cofBn 
of  Daniel  is  said  to  be  deposited,  on  learning 
that  Christians,  as  well  as  Mahomedans  ac« 
knowledge  tim  to  have  been  a  prophet. 
Boftm  C.  A.  De.  Bodt^e  TraveU  in  Luristan 
and  Arabietan  Vol.  XL  p.  190«  Layard 
Nineveh.  Vol  I.  P.  252  See  Suaa. 

DANIEL-I-AKBAB,  a  name  of  Susan  or 
Sushan  on  the  Karan  river.    See  Luristan. 

DANIMASHA.  Sahsg.  Phaseolus  mungo. 

DANIMMA  OHETTU:  Dadima,  8.  DaHmba 
ehettu,  Punica  granatum,  Z. — E.  ii.  499. — 

DANISHMUND  Hind.  Pies,  a  wise  man, 

DANKALU,  Guz.  Branch  of  a  tree. 

DANEI  BUBA  Tel.  Briedelia  scandena, 
WiOd.  A  doubtful  name,  resting  on  Boxb's 
authority  only. 

DAN  KOTTL  Jav.  Phyllanthus  niruri. 
DANGOBA,  Beso.— Sapindus  danur& 
DANTI  Hind.    A  sickle  ;  from  dant,  a 
tooth ;  or  perhaps  a  comiptioa  of  Durantee, 

ElUot 

DANTI  CHETTTI,  Tbl.  CelaairuB  monta- 
ne, B.  i.  620.  501 ;  Ic.  382. 

DANTI.  HiND«  Groton  tiglium. 
DANTI.  See  Yarma,  Inscriptiona  p.  390. 
DANT-JATHI.  Hind.  Gombretum. 
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DAOSE. 

DANT  SAGO  or  SAQO  NAR— ?  San- 
seviera  Zeylanica. 

DANT-TINKA  Hind,  holding  a  straw  in 
the  mouth  and  standing  on  one  leg,  to  denote 
submission. 

DANUK,  a  low  tribe  in  Bahar  and  the 
upper  proyinces  of  India,  hunters,  also  pre- 
dial slaves.  Wtls. 

DANUSHA,  the  unerring  bow,  the  11th 
article  produced  by  ohuming  the  ocean. 
See  Kurma. 

DANUSHA,  See  Kurma. 

DANXA.  Maleal.  Syn.  of  Coriandrum 
sativum. — Linn, 

DAO  MURDEN ;    Hind.  Cassia  alata. 

DAONA  MUSTARU,  also  Marwa,  Guz. 
Hind.  Wormwood. 

DAOOD-PUTHA.    A    mahomedan  tribe 
who  trace  their  descent  to  the  kaliph  Ab- 
bass.     It  is  however  supposed  to  be  from 
Daood,  tho  first  of  the  family  who  acquired 
a  name.    They  are,  also  said  to  be  Sindian 
Beluohi  changed  by  a  long  residence  in  Sind. 
They  moved  from  Bahawulpore  and  seized 
land  on  the  Sutlej  reducing  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Lungga  and  Johia,  and  introducing 
the  Sind  system  of  canals  of  irrigation.    Da- 
oodpatra  is,  however,  a  name  applied  both  to 
the  country  and  to  its  possessors,  *^  the  children 
of  David,  "  Daood  Khan  is  said  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Shikarpoor,  west  of  the  Indus, 
who  drew  upon  himself  the  arms  of  Oan- 
dahar.    Unable  to  cope  with  his   opponent 
he  abandoned  his  native  place,  passed  his 
family    and  effects  across  the  Indus,   and 
followed  them  into  the  desert.    The  royal 
forces  pursued,  and  coming  up  with  him  at 
Sootialloh,  Daood  destroyed  his  families  who 
impeded  his    flight,  and    faoed   his  foes  ; 
They,  appalled  at  this  desperate  act,  deemed 
it  unwise  to  attack  him,  and  retreated.  Daood 
Khan,  with  his  adherents,   then  settled  in 
the  kutchee,  or  flats  of  Sindh,  and  gradually 
extended  his  authority  into  the  thul^   He  was 
Aucceeded  by  MobarUc  Khan,  who  deprived 
the  Bhatti  of  the  district  called  Khadal,  and 
settled  in  their  chief  town  Derrawal )  founded 
ty  rawul  Deoraj  in  the  eighth  century  ;  Der- 
rawal was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  bsanch 
of  the  Bhatti,  broken  off  at  a  very  early 
period,    its    cliief    holding    the    title    of 
rawul,  and  whose  family  since  their  expulsion 
have     resided  at   Gunalah,    belonging    to 
Bikan^r ;  The  Daood  Putra  are  to  be  met 
with  in  various  parts  of  Sindh.  Tods,  ^qfoim 
than.  Vol  II.  p.  from  321  to  S2L    See  Bha- 
wulpore.  Jut.     . 
DAORA.  Mas.  Conocarpus  latifolia. 

DAGSE  a  river  near  Monglee    Serai  in 
Forneah, 


DAPHNE  CANNABINA; 

DAiS-PATE  LUTA,  Hind.  Ipomoea-pea* 
Capraa.     Swest. 

Daphne  a  genus  of  plants  several  species 
of  which  grow  in  Indiae  They  are  of  tlie 
natural  order.  Thymalacese,  A  Daphne  grows 
in  the  Oashmerian  mountains  allied  to  Daphne 
gnidium  and  Ds^hne  oleoides.  It  is  Essenti- 
ally different  from  Daphne  cannabina^  from. 
which,  in  Nepaul,  a  paper  is  manufactured, 
according  to  the  Chinese  manner.  Bengal 
Disp.  p.  631. — Honigberger.  p.  268.  See 
Daphne  cannabina.  Thymelse,  Evergreens. 
Edgeworthia  chrysantha.  EdgeworthiaGar^ 
dneri. 

DAPHNE  BHOLUA.   See  Daphne  can- 
iiabina.  Thymalacese. 

DAPHNE  CANNABINA.  WaU. 
D.    Papyraoea.     Wall. 

Niggi  Hind,  Mahader  ka  phul.  Hind. 

A  small  evergreen  perennial  shrub,  some- 
what like  a  laurel,  which  bears  poiso- 
nous berries.  It  grows,  in  Nepaul,  in  Sik- 
kim,  in  Kamaon  at  5000  to  9000  feet 
the  N.  W«  Himalaya  generally,  at  f^om 
3,500  to  8,000  feet,  Gleghom  mentions 
that  paper  is  made  from  its  bark  m 
Kumaoui  &c,  large  quantities  are  manu- 
factured from  the  purple-flowered  variety. 

But  it  is  with  this  shrub  that  the  Nipal 
paper  is  made.  The  .bark  is  boiled  in 
a  metallic  pot,  with  oak-ashes,  which 
are  highly  alkaline.  The  softened  bark 
is  then  pounded  with  a  mallet  in  a  stone 
mortar^  till  reduced  to  a  pulp  like  dough. 
This  pulp  is  churned  with  water  into  a  very 
thin  paste,  until  it  lose  all  trace  of  fibre,  and 
will  diffuse  and  setUe  smoothly.  In  this 
state  it  is  poured  into  a  coarse  sieve  placed 
over  a  frame,  with  a  cloth  bottom  floating  on 
water.  The  sieve  stops  the  coarse  pieces^ 
allows  the  fine  emulsion  to  pass  through,  and 
then  by  agitation  thia  is  smoothly  deposited 
over  the  cloth.  Kemovlng  the  frame,  the 
water  filters  away  and  the  pulp  dries  rapidly 
by  placing  the  frame  before  a  fire. 

The  paper  is  subsequently  polished  by  fric- 
tion, vnth  a  shell  or  piece  of  hard  wood^ 
sheets  have  been  made  many  yards  square  .- 
it  may  be  purchased  at  Katmandhu  at  17 
annas  sicca  for  3  seers.  Bricks  of  the  pulp 
are  sold  from  8  to  10  annas  for  3  seers.  The 
greater  part  of  the  paper  is  made  by  ds-Him- 
malayan  Bhoteeah,  east  of  the  Kali  river. 
The  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  China,  about  600  years  ago  — 
This  unaightly  paper  is  much  over  rated.  But 
it  is  tough  when  kept  dry,  can  be  used  like 
cloth,  for  wrapping  up  dry  substances  in  ; 
and  it  can  be  used  after  having  been  saturate 
with  wat^r,  provided  it  be  carefully  dried 
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DAS. 


HesEereoD,  Eno, 
Spnrge,  Olive.  ,. 
MazriuDy  Pus. 


vitUa  a  FBMonable  tune  after  it  bas  been 
wetted.  The  dried  barkt  may  be  substituted 
fs  D.  Meserenm.  The  bazar  mezereon  is 
aliDosfc  alvajB  inert  from  age. — ^In  Gbnxnba, 
the  floven  appear  to  be  hung  up  as  of- 
fabig:aintnnples.  J.  L*  Stewart  M.  Bn  (f 
Skm^kmai^f.  531.  B&ng,  Fhar.  i^ge  279. 
BeeDapliM.  Daphne  cannabina.  ThymlaB, 
BifbeineBereuni.  Nepal  Paper  Plant. 

DiUlNE  GNIDItJM.  Honigberger  says 

thttiebttk  of  the  Sporge-Flaz  introduced 

ialstfteettsprodQces  a  serous  disobarge; 

]nanted(  steeped  )  in  vmegar  for  about  an 

bar  before  usmg  itaikd  afterwards  applied 

fnaeiiiig  it  in  winter  once,  in  summer  twice 

adij)  ]a  said  to  prodacea  local  serous  exuda- 

fin  without  axoessiYe  irritation  or  blistering 

nd  is  recommended    cbiefly    in    chronic 

ikaniati8ni  gouly  affeetionsy  paralysis,  &c. 

hFnusoe  and  Russia  it  is  used .  in  opthal- 

oia.  May  not  Soiinerkat  &om  Cashmere 

hue  aiayar  properties  % 

DAPHNE  MEZEBfiUM* 

^IflzBni,  Arab* 

^^  .. 
hti*  .. 
iaatth,6B. 

The  berries  are  bTisk  but  unsafe  cathartics. 
Fnehbarkis  counter-irritant  and  extenial 
itbDlmt ;  the  dried  bark  is  a  stimulant 
tllenliye  in  syphilitic^  rheumatici  and 
anfiiloiis  maladies.  It  is  frequently  com- 
bed with  sarsapazillay  as  in  the  Lisbon  diet 
teh.  O'SktMghn&ny  pag$  bZO.  See  Daphne 
eflanafaioa.    lliymelas 

DAPHNE  ODOBA.  See  Daphne  canna- 
ba.   Thymeke. 

DAFHNB  OLEIOIDES.  Schreb. 
D.    Muoronata  Boyle^ 

hpff  ihnb.  Eng;  Katal  Hind,  of  Hezara,  Kaghan. 

Grows  in  the  Punjab  and  is  used  medici- 
vliy  and  sedd  to  be  used  in  paper  making,  is  in 
great  abondanoe  from  a  little  above  Kawai  to 
l^s^.  The  pretty  red  berries  are  not  unfre- 
qoenUy  eaten,  but  are  said  to  be  apt  to  cause 
■icknesB.  J.  £.  Stewart^  M.  D.  Cleghom. 
DAPHNE  PAPYEACEA.  Cleghorn  1 
Piper  Shnib,  Bog.  |.Jeha   Puiqabi. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Btmpnr  and  Sung^am  at  an  elcTation  of  5000 
to  8000  feet.  Paper  prepared  from  the  bark. 
(^f^om  Pw^ab  B^t  p.  67. 

DAFOO.  Bevo.    Polypodium  prolifemm. 

DAS.  Pbb.  Hind,  in  the  Persian,  from 
^tan,to  hold,  a  possessor,  a  place  of  abode, 
l^ied  aa  a  prefix  and  postfix  to  many  com- 
pound nouns,  ae  dar-ul-fana  the  perishable 
^6,  i  e.  the  world  ;  dar-ul-baka,  tbe 
P^nument  abode,  i.  e.  eternity  :  Amildar,  a 
^*gath«cer ;  Abdar,  watery.  A  water-cooler. 


DABD. 

DAR  Pbm.  a  door,  hence  in  hindi,  dar- 
wan,  a  door-keeper,  dar-wazaa  door,  a  gate- 
way. Most  cities  in  India  have  their  gates 
named  from  the  chief  town  to  which  they  lead. 
Thus  the  Delhi  gate  :  The  Meccah  gate. 

DABA,  a  king  of  Persia  son  of  king 
Darab,  overcome  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

D  ABAB,  king  of  Persia  son  of  Kai  Bahman 
Ardashir  Daraz-Dast,  Artaxerxes  longimanus. 

DABABJIRD,  one  of  the  five  ancient  divi- 
sions, circles  or  departments  of  ancient  Pars. 

DABAKH.  Guz.  also  MOW  AGE,  Quz  and 
Hind.  Baisins.  Grapes. 

DABAKHT,  Pbes.  Tree. 

DABAKHT-I-AZAD.  Pans.   Azadirachta 

Indica, 

DaBAKHT  I-filUQUL.  Pbes.  tree  pro- 
ducing Bdellium. 

DABA  M AZAB,  Dara  Nur  and  Dara  Pech,    . 
towns  occupied  by  the  kafir  race.  See  Kafir. 

DABA  a  town  near  the  valley  of  Oabool 
with  many  sepulchral  topes* 

DABANA  Hind,  a  scare  crow,  from  dama 
Hind,  to  fear. 

DAEAQ.  Ababio.   Shields. 

DABAUN  Hind,  buckwheat ;  Fagopyrum 
polygonum, 

DABBHA  Hind.   Poa  cynosuroides,  Eetz. 


DARB AB,  Hind.  Pbbs.  a  general  reception 
by  a.  ruler  in  British  India,  or  by  any    ser- 
vant. 
DABBOJI,    Tel.    Cucurbita  oitrullus.— 

Linn, 
DAEOHIL  Hind.  Ohamba,  Pinus  excelsa ; 

lofty  pine. 

D  ABCHIENA  Hind.  Corrosive  sublimate. 

DAB-OHINI.  Hind,  barks  of  Cassia 
lignea.  Cinnamomum :  iuers.  Rein,  and 
Laurus  cinnamomum  :  Cinnamomum  albif- 
lorum. 

DABD.  A  race  lying  al6ng  the  Indus,  to 
the  westward  of  Ladak,  who  speak  three 
distinct  dialects.  They  use  the  Persian  cha- 
racter in  writing  Dardu,  tho  three  dialects  of 
which  are  called  81iina,Khajunah  and  Arniya. 
The  Shina  dialectis  spoken  by  the  people 
of  Astor,  Gilget,  and  lower  down  in  Ohelas 
Darel,  Bohli  and  Palas  on  both  banks  of  the 
Indus.  The  Khajuna,  by  the  people  of 
Hunza  and  Nager  and  the  Arniya  in  xasan 
and  Chitral.  Astor  has  an  area  of  1,600 
square  miles,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus. 
Gilgit,  in  Thibetan  Qyilgyid,  has  an  area  of 
9,500  square  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus.  TheDard  or  Durd  are  supposed 
by  Vigne  to  be  the  Dadicao  (Aa^tx^t)  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  people  who  now  occupy  the 
country  called  Dardu.  The  Kashmiri  has 
decided  affinities  with  the  Dard  tongue.  Dr. 
Latham  Vigne. 
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DABJILINa. 

DABEQA,  The  rouad  shield  used  by 
the  fair  red-haired  Tonareng  raoe  ia  nor- 
thern Africa.  See    Semitic  races.    Tonareng. 

DARENaSI  Hiin>,  an  astringent  leaf 
used  in  Kashmere  in  dyeing, 

DAR-FILFIL.    Arab.    Pepper.     Long 
pepper,  Piper  loDgumor  Ohavica  Roxborghii. 

DABGAH  Pebs.  a  mahomedan  saint's 
shrine. 

DARHALD  Hind.  Berberis  lyoiam,  B. 
Asiatica.  B.  aristata. 

DARI.    See  Ervnm  lens. 

DARIA-I-RAZA,  The  Arian  Pains  of  the 
ancients,  a  lake  formed  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  waters  of  the  Helmund  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  its  course  and  called 
the  lake  of  Zarrah  by  Europeans.  This  is  a 
contraction  of  Zarrenj,  the  anoient  capital, 
and  this  again  represents  the  Zaraagi  or 
Drangi  of  the  Greeks.  In  old  Persian  books 
•<  it  is  called  Daria-Reaa  or  little  Sea,"  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Seistan  call  it  Meshila 
-I*-Ru8tum,  also  Meshila-I-Seistan.  Meshila 
merely  means,  in  Arabic,  a  muddy  swamp. 
The  ordinary  name  of  the  lake  is  Hamdn  or 
the  expanse. — EcL  Firri&r^g  Joum,  See 
Helmund,  p.  428-9. 

DARI  GXTMMADI,  Tsl.  Pueraria  tube- 
rosa,  D.  G.  W  and  A  642,  Hedysarum  tube- 
rosum R.  iii.  363. 

DARIM,  Hind.  Darimba,  Sans.  Fnnica 
grantum.  Darimesar,  Hind,  its  seeds ; 
Darimpatra,  Hind,  its  leaves  ;  Darim-push- 
poo,  its  flowers. 

DARITTS,  Persian  kings  of  the  Kyanian 
dynasty,  are  so  desi^ated  but  doubts 
as  to  their  era  exist.  The  first  seems  to  have 
been  Darius  Hystaspes,  whose  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  hysna  to  heigh  and  aspa 
a  horse.  His  persian  name  was  Gushtasp, 
his  admiral  Scylax  reported  so  &vourably 
of  the  wealth  of  India,  that  Darius  iiivaded 
India,  and  annexed  the  provinces  border- 
ing on  the  Indus.  His  Indian  possessions 
were  the  most  valuable  of  lus  twenty  satra- 
pies, and  are  supposed  to  have  included  the 
Punjab,  but  there  is  no  testimony  to  this  be- 
yond the  authority  of  Herodotus,  (lib  iii, 
100)  and  the  doubtful  voyage  of  Scylax 
down  the  Indus.  T!he  nations  subject  to 
him  are  engraved  on  the  inscription  at 
Naksh-I-Rustum.  Bunsen  gives  the  follow- 
ing dates  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  Darius  : 

Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  B.  C,  521  to  486. 

Darius  Nothus  B.  G.  423  to  405. 

Darius  iii  sumamed  Oodomannus  B.  0. 
335  to  332  Hist,  of  Panjah  Vol,  p.  45.  See 
India,  Susa,  Zoroaster. 

DARJILING,  in  L.  27*  S'.  0  ;  N.  and  L. 
88""  15'3  E.  in  Sikkim,  is  a  large  station 
and  sanitarium.  The  top  of   the  observa; 


DARJILING. 

tory  hill  is     7,  168    feet  above  the    sea. 
This  hill  Daijiliug-ridge,  however,    varies 
in   height  from  6,500  to  7,500  feet  above 
the   level  of    the  sea ;   8,000   feet    bein^ 
the   elevation    at    which    the    mean   tem-^ 
perature   most  nearly  ooinoides  with  tibat 
of  London,  viz.,  50^    To  the  north-west, 
towards    Nepal,     the    snowy    peaks     of 
Kubra    and  Junnoo  (respectively    84,005 
feet  and  25,312  feet)  rise  over  the  shoidder 
of  Bingalelah ;  whilst  eastward  the  snowy 
mountains  appear  to  form  an  unbroken  range, 
trending  north-east  to  the  great  mass  of 
Donkia  (23,176  feet)  and  thence  south-east 
by  the  fingered  pedm  of  Tunkola  and   the 
silver  cone  of  Ohola,  (17,520  feet)  gradually 
sinking  into  the  Bhotan  mountains  at  G-tp- 
mooohi  (14,509  feet.)— DaxjeUng  has  aniizsd 
popubition  of  the  tiikim,  NepaulandDhanna 
Bhoteah  also  Lepoha  and  Fahari.     De.  A. 
Campbell   tells    us    of  the   enormous    in- 
crease of  population  that  had  taken  place 
under  British  rule,  from   a  few  scattered 
tribes  in  1853  to    upwards  of  60,000   at 
the  present  time.    Brahmins  and  Rajpoots, 
few  in  number,  with  a  sanskritio  tongue, 
and  an    Indo-European  physiognomy,  are 
confined  to  NepaL    The   Bhu,  U^lx  and 
Qoorvong,  a  mixture  of  hindooe  and  Mon- 
golians,  with   features  of  a  type  belong- 
ing   to    the    latter,    comparatively    free 
from  caste-prejudioes  and  speaking  the  Par- 
butta  dialect.    They  are  short  and  squat 
highlanders,  and  maJce  good  soldiers.    The 
Bhooteah  Lepcha,  and  Moormi  are  Buddhists, 
and  speak  the  Thibetan  language.  They  are 
stroDg  and  active  and  incline  strongly  to  the 
Mongolian  race.    The  limboo,  Sunwar  and 
Chepang  possess  a  small   Mon^Uan  type, 
strongest  in  the  Limboo,  and  their  language 
is  referable  to  either  the  Thibetan  or  Indian 
standard.    The  Mechi,  Dhimal  and  Gharow 
are  lowland  tribes  with  a  Mongolian  phy- 
siognomy, but  are  neither  hindoos,  buddhists 
nor  mahomedans.  The  Tharvo  and  Dhunwar 
are  buddhists  or  mahomedans  with  fair  and 
barely    Mongolian    fsatures.    The   Bahir, 
Kebant^  Amatti,  Maralia,  Dhanook  andDom 
are  not  Mongolian,  but  a  duk  raoe  speak- 
ing Hindee  or  Bengalee.    The  Eoch  or  Baj- 
bungsi  are    a    raoe    of  dark  hindoos  in- 
habiting the  Terai  of  Nepal  and  Sikhim, 
but  who  have   spread  into    British  terri- 
tory.   Darjeling  is  the  dampest  of  all  the 
Himalayan  regions.    In  the  plains  below, 
the  usual  features  of  a  tropical  vegetation 
are  observed,  especially  in  the  Terai  or  bands 
of  jungle  which  skirt  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  however  plants  from  the  high 
land  begin  to  appear.    About  2,000  feet  of 
elevation  forests  of  gigantic  trees  of  Magnolia^ 
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cadreb,    sabtropical   oaks,     mingled  with 
IcttllueeflByMelastomaoead,  te.,  occur.  Here. 
Dr.    Booker  aajs,  **  the  gullies  are  choked 
wAk  ^egetati0o,  and  bridged  by  fallen  trees, 
irbow    tnmkB     are     richly    clothed    with 
BetMbofaiai  Pierardi,  and  other  epiphytical 
orioiiiy  rilh    pendulous    Lycopodia,  and 
jasttjUaMf  Hoya,  Scitamineee,  and  sixoilar 
tfpMitfthe  hottest  and  dampest  climates." 
GQSidri&  and  Vizi  are  very  common,  and 
thwope-like  plants,  which  form  a  remark- 
•Ui  latere  in  the  forests  of  the  Indies,  are 
teitoervedinj^reat  abundance,  throwing 
tfarable-like  stems  from  branch  to  branch ; 
Ikj  bdoBg  chiefly  to  the  genera  Bauhinia 
ai  fidbinia,  among  the  Leguminosee.    The 
dmnity  of  this    aspect  of  the  Flora  is  in- 
by  seandent  trumpet  flowered  Big- 
and  slender  Andiacese  (Ivies)  and 
nectfly  allied  to  the  Smilacenaoeee, 
BippsB,  wild  plantains  and  many  species 
aflambooare  common,  the  latter  a  useful 
«(idetcthe  ingenious  Lepoha.    There  are 
tiimhSng  psklms  of  the  genera  calamus  and 
pleetoeoaiia,  along  with  the  Phiienix  acauHs. 
The  other  palms  of  the  Sikkim  mountains 
sie  WalHchia  oblongifolia,  Areca  gracilis, 
OByofts  arena,  and  Licuala  peltata.    Here 
toe  grows  the  tree  fern,  Alsophila  gigantea, 
eztending  £rom  2^000  to  in  some  oases  6,500 
hei  id  elevation  on  the   mountains  near 
Diijseliag,   and  probably  indicating  here, 
SB  its  coBgener  in  the  Andes  does,  the  upper 
fiauts  to  which  the  cultivation  of  Ginchooa 
miffA  be  oaried  with  success.    To  these  may 
be  added  the  CinchoDa  gratissima  andC. 
of  Wallich,  now  made  by  some 
a  separate  genus,  under  the  name 
flf  Twenala,  true  natives  of  these  mountains, 
whose  forests  are  enlivened  by  the  gorgeous 
eokkrs  of  their  flowera  Above  Daxjeeling, 
oaks  and  chesnuts  occur  abundantly,  with 
rhododendrons,  and  the  English  yew ;  pines 
hofwever,  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere^ are  rare  on  the  outer  range,  English 
fruits,  grains  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  near 
Dsrjeeliag  ;  andy  in  the  valleys  below,  many 
isrieties  of    rice,  with  Indian  corn.    The 
C8olog;ical  struetnre  of  the  mountains    of 
Bikkim  is  very  uniform,  the  rocks  being 
prinmpally  varieties  of  naioaceous  shale  and 
gneiss.    The  soil  is  generally  formed  by  the 
dioategration  of  these  rocks,  and  is  covered 
in  some  places  with  vegetable  mould.— /n^«. 
AMttOm  Medi^  S&knee,pnge  264.  Hooker^  Him. 
Jmtm.    Dr^  Thomwn  in  Eih.  Soc.  Jaum* 

DABKHASTAN  Paas.  to  request :  hence 

BasUiast  Huijd.  Pans,  a  request,  a  petition. 

DABL.  Burn  or  darli.  Hind.  This  name  is 

germ  on  the  Sotlej  andB^  to  theCedrela 

toeaa,  mt.  serrata,  alio  called  hill  toon. 


DABUKA. 

DABM A  a  race  occupying  the  Darma  pass, 
Isading  into  Gurhwal.  They  are  said  to  be 
the  descendents  of  a  body  of  Mongols,  whom 
Timur  left  behind  him  in  Kamaon.  They 
practise  divination,  taking  their  omens  from 
the  warm  liver  of  the  sacrificed  sheep. 
They  eat  the  yak  and  the  cow.  They 
inter  their  dead  for  a  time  and  then,  in  the 
month  Kirtik,  they  exhume  and  burn  them. 
Cunntnghamfs  Ladak.  L(Mam*s  Ethnology, 

(3118)  DARNING  (rff/fi.^arO  is  a  branch 
of  the  sewing  art  which,  though  in  Europe 
applied  to  the  most  homely  purposes,  re- 
quires the  greatest  skill  in  the  East,  where 
a  defect  in  a  costly  shawl  is  to  be  made  good, 
or  a  coarse  thread  is  to  be  picked  out  of  a 
piece  of  a  muslin  into  which  it  has  been 
accidentally  introduced.  So  skilful  are  some 
of  the  rafugoTy  that  they  can  extract  a  thread 
twenty  yards  long  from  a  piece  of  the  finest 
muslin,  and  replace  it  with  one  of  the  finest 
quality.  They  are  principally  employed  in 
repairing  the  musUns  and  calicoes  that  are 
injured  during  bleaching,  in  removing  knots 
and  joining  broken  threads  ;  also  in  forming 
the  gold  and  silver  headings  on  doths.*' — 
Tayhr.  Royle  Arts  dhe.  of  India,  page  505. 

DAROOHAH  Hind,  a  superintendent, 

DABOO.  HiKD.  The  general,  term  for 
ardent  spirits  and  equivalent  to  the 
Araq  of  tiie  Arab  and  Persian.  Daroo 
distilled  from,  the  Mawa  flower  is  produc- 
ed in  great  quantities  in  all  the  jungles 
of  the  upper  Godavery.  But  the  distillation 
is  carried  on,  from  rice  and  various  other 
substances,  and  from  sugar. 

DABOOR  a  fortress  in  Nagpore  surren- 
dered 4th  February  1851. 

DABRAH  AaAB.  Pbbs.  Hind,  a  valley. 

DARSANA,  a  school  of  philosophy 
amongst  the  hindus.  Of  their  schools  of 
ancient  philosophy,  the  hiudoos  have  clas- 
sified six, — ^including  amongst  them  the  Mim- 
ansa  of  Jaimini  which  is  Httle  more  than  a 
Vedical  essay.   SeeTeda. 

DARSHISHAN.    Arab.  Kiliurom  Bark. 

DARSINI.    Abjlb.  Cinnamon. 

DARU.  Guz.  Hind.  Ardent  Spirits. 
Gunpowder.  See  Daroo. 

DARUDI,  from  Darud,  Pbbs,  Benediction : 
one  who  repeats  benedictions  at  a  tomb  or 
public  building. 

DARUKA,  in  hindu  mythology,  a  female 
Asura,  who  according  to  Colonel  Vans  Ken- 
nedy, was  the  leader  of  a  host  of  Amazonian 
Asura,  with  whom  the  gods  were  afraid  to 
engage  in  battle,  from  an  apprehension  of 
incurring  the  sin  of  feminicide.  They  in 
consequence  applied  to  Siva,  on  whose.soli- 
citation  Parvati  produced  firom  herself  the 
form  of  Eali>  having  in  her  hands  a  trident 
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DARWAZ. 

and  a  skall.  On  beholding  her,  the  affright- 
ed gods  ran  away:  Ksoi  alone  attacked 
Daruka  and  her  hosts,  and  destroyed  them. 
— Oofe.  Mpth.  Hind,  p  378. 

DAR-UL-EARAR,  a  rhythmical  addition 
to  Candahar,  The  words  mean  the  abode 
of  quiet  or  City  of  stability.  Throughout 
the  east,  mahomedans  often  employ  this 
kind  of  alliteration.  To  Ghoki,  a  chair,  they 
will  add  Ghoki-oki.  To  Bachah  a  child, 
is  added  Bach-kach.  To  Hyderabad,  Farkh- 
oondah  baniad. 

DAB-UL-EABAR  or  city  of  permanence 
is  allegorioally  applied  to  the  future  world,  as 
opposed  to  this,  the  Dunya-i-fani,  the  tran- 
sitory world. 

DABUN.  Beno.  Hind.  Panica  grana^ 
tnm.'-— Linn. 

DARUN-AJ-AEARBL  Doronicum  scor- 
poides  a  kind  of  fern,  the  root  and 
leaves  of  which  come  to  i^jmeer  from 
Arabia  vi4  Bombay  :  considered  as  a  tonic  : 
four  to  six  massa  are  a  dose  :  one  tola  costs 
two  rupees. — Gen.  Med,  Top.  p.  133, .. 

D/kRyESH,  from  Dar  a  door  and  Vihtan 
to  beg,  is  the  persian  term  synonimous  with 
the  Arabic  and  Indian  Fakir,  a  mahomedan 
religious  mendicant.  Originally  there  were 
12  orders,  Tiz. 


Bafai 
8adi 

Sahravardi 
Shibani 


Maalavi 
Kadiri 
Nakflhbandi 
Vaisi 


Jalwati 
Khalwati 
Bedawi 
BasBuki 


There  have  been  many  branches  and  at 
present,  there  are  said  to  be  60  orders. 
Jalal-ud-Din,  Bumi,  the  author  of  the  Mas- 
navi-i-sharif,  founded  the  Mawlavi  order. 
In  European  Turkey,  the  Darvesh  have 
formed  somewhat  prominent  communities, 
and  about  sixty  different  orders  each  named 
alter  its  founder  are  supposed  to  exist 
there.  The  Batashi,  of  Constantinople,  are 
said  to  be  quite  atheistic,  not  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Eoran,  nor  firm 
believers  in  noahomed  as  a  prophet.  They 
are  generally  of  the  sect  of  AH,  therefore 
Sufi,  or  mahomedan  spiritualists.  The 
Bafai  darvesh,  so  common  in  Turkey,  in- 
flict on  themselves  great  self-torture.  Some  of 
the  wandering  Indian  fakirs  travel  so  far 
west  as  Hungary,  to  visit  the  shrine  of  a 
santon,  Gul-baba,  and  travel  into  Tenasse- 
rim  and  fiurmah.  One  whom  we  recently 
iliet  near  Hingolee,  in  the  Dekhan,  was  a 
native  of  the  Punjab,  but  had  been  to  Cey- 
lon, Mergui,  Tavoy,  Rangoon  and  Monlmein. 

DARWAZ,  a  chieftaincy  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ozus,  the  chief  claims  a  Grecian  des- 
cent, like  the  mir  of  Badakshan,  and  the 
chiefs  of  Ohitral,  Q-ilgit,  lakardo  and  others. 
See  Kabul,  Eosh. 


DAJSA. 

DABWAZAH,  Bum.  FsRS«a  door^  tbe 
gate  of  a  town  or  fortress.  All  great  maho- 
medan cities  name  their  gate*ways,  generally, 
as  leading  to  other  cities,  such  as  Meccah-dar- 
wazah,  Dihli-darwaea. 

DABWAZAH-I-IRAE,  the  western  gate- 
way of  the  town  of  Herat.  The  suburbs 
extend  a  great  distance  beyond  that. 

DARWAZYE,  one  of  the  Haeara  statesi 
the  chief  of  which  is  of  the  Toumoulee. 

DARYA  RiKD.  Fers.  the  sea,  Darya-i- 
Ettlzum,  the  Caspian  sea. 

DARYA  EA  SHSEHRA.  Duk.  Whiting 
Fish; 

DARTAMNAREL  Hind.  Lodoicea  Sey- 
chellanim. 

DASa  Hiud.  Savso:  a  slave,  usually 
written  by  the  British,  Dass,  or  Doss,  is  a 
common  termination  to  hindu  names  of  meny 
especially  among  the  Bania  tribe,  Narayan 
Doss,  Bhagavan  Dasa,  Erishen  Doss,  for 
instance,  signify  the  slave  of  Narayan,  Bha- 
gavan, or  (Mshna;  similarly  bo  Abid  Ullahy 
the  slave  of  Ood,  among  the  mahomedans. 
Ramdasis,  in  like  manner,  the  slave  of 
Rama.  Dewa  Dasa  are  hindu  temple 
women,  common  women.  There  are  vast 
numbers  and  varieties  of  slaves  in  British 
India,  and  in  Eastern,  and  Southern  Asia. 
The  illegitimate  sons  of  the  Rana  of 
Mewar  are  called  das,  literally  '  slave'  they 
have  no  rank,  though  they  are  liberally  pro- 
vided for.  Bussee  signifies  acquired  slavery 
in  contradistinction  to  '^  gola  a  hereditary 
slave".  The  gola  can  only  marry  a  golee  ; 
the  lowest  Rajpoot  would  refuse  his  daugh- 
ter to  a  son  of  the  Rana  of  this  kind.  The 
Bussee  can  redeem  his  liberty :  the  gola  has 
no  wish  to  do  so,  because  he  could  not  im- 
prove his  condition  nor  overcome  his  natural 
defects.  To  the  bussee  nothing  dishonour- 
able attaches  :  the  class  retain  their  employ- 
ments and  caste,  and  are  confined  to  no  occu- 
pation, but  it  must  be  exercised  with  the 
chiefs  sanction.  Individuals  reclaimed  from 
captivity,  have  in  gratitude  given  up  their 
liberty  :  communities,  when  this  or  greater 
evils  threatened,  have  done  the  same  for 
protection  of  their  lives,  religion,  and  honour. 
Instances  exist  of  the  population  of 
towns  being  in  this  situation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  estate  of 
Bijolli  are  the  bussee  of  its  chief,  who  is 
of  the  Pramara  tribe:  they  are  his  subjects. 
The  only  badge  denoting  the  bussee 
is  a  small  tuft  of  hair  of  the  crown  of  the 
head.  The  term  interpreted  has  nothing 
harsh  in  it,  meaning  'occupant,  dwe£ 
ler,  or  settler.'  The  numerous  towns  in 
India  called  Bussee  have  this  origin.  Famine 
in  the  regions  of  Rajasthan  is  the  great  cause 
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DASAWRI. 


DASTUK. 


of  loss  of  Jibertj  :  thousands  were  sold  in  one 
^TGftt  famine.  The  predatory  system  of  the 
Findari  and  mountain  tribes  aided  to  keep  it 
Dp.  The  mahomedan  slave  girl  is  called 
BaDiii,  Londi,  but  when  associating  with  their 
master  is  one  of  the  Harm. —  Tod*s  Rajas- 
ikun.   See  Haram  ;  Hareem. 

DASAGRIVA,  or  the  "  Ten-necked"   a 
nameofRavana.     See  Bavana. 

DASAHABA  or ''  Ten  Removing,"  a  name 

of  Gangs.    See  Cranga,  Granges,  Dussera. 
DISAHARA,    or    DASHARA,    Sans. 

I^tenthof  Jeth    Shukhl  Paksh,  which  is 

t&ebfftiiday  of  Gunga  :    also  described   as 

^  tenth  of  Asin  Shukl  Paksh,  Asoj  or 
Asiiwin  shud,  on  which,  after  the  worship  and 
reTigioas  ceremonies  performed  during  nine 
oigbts,  the  hindus  throw  the  images  of  Devi 
ioto  the  river.  On  this  day,  Rama  marched 
agiiost  Bavana.  The  day  is  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  by  the  mahrattas  and  hindus  of 
Qffthem  and  western  India.  The  festival 
occurs  about  the  first  days  of  October.  It  is 
mppoged  to  relate  to  the  autumnal  equinox  or 
tbe  breaking  up  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon.  The 
mne  days  preceding  the  Dasara  are  the  Nao- 
ntri,  or  "  nine-nights"  during  which  a  brah- 
nao  ]&  engaged  to  read  the  praises  of  Durga, 
^  OD  the  tenth,  perfoim  the  homa  or  fire- 
8icrifice,  in  which  rice  and  ghee  are  poured 
into  the  fire.  Bania  women  keep  up  a  dance 
oiled  Garbha,     See  Dussera. 

DASALATHAN,  the  Pali  pronunciation 
of  the  name  of  Dasaratha,  who  lived  about 
^  time  of  Asathocles  in  Bactria  and  of 
■ana  Sewa  Suratissa  in  Ceylon.  See  In- 
KriptioDs. 

BASANA  also  Japa  pushpam,  Tel. 
BftiscQs  rosa-sinensis. — L, 

DAS-ANNA,  a  class  of  the  Graro  tribe. 

DASARAT'HA,  according  to  Wilson,  the 
*Bof  Aja  and  father  of  Rama,  a  distin- 
fBJihed  prince  of  the  solar  dynasty.  Buch- 
*H&  supposes  him  to  have  lived  in  the 
^ftecnth  century  before  the  christian  era. 
Aceor^ng  to  Wilson  the  sons  of  Dasaratha 
*ere  Rama,  Lakshmana,  Bharata,  and  Sa- 
^hna.  At  the  time  that  Sita  was  married 
to  Bama,  Unnila,  the  other  daughter  of 
Ji&aka,  was  given  to  Lakshmana,  and  the 
t»o  other  broQiers  were  married  to  Mandavi 
«d  Snitakirtti,  the  daughters  of  Kusadhwaja, 
*•  sovereign  of  Sankasya,  or,  according  to 
"» Agni  Parana,  of  Kasi  or  Benares,  and 
*»<Hher  of  Janaka,  Hindoo  TheatrCy  Vol.  I, 
P^288-289.  See  Avataram,  Inscriptions,  p. 
«2.    Polygamy. 

DASARATHA  KUMARA.  See  Inscrip- 
*M»  p.  377. 
DA8A,  an  order  of  Vaishnava  devotees. 
BASAWRI,  Hind.  Barley. 
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DASHBI  of  Paujttb,  Ficud  glomeiata, 
Boxb,,  milde. 

DASHT-I-BE-DAULAT  is  an  elevated 
valley  or  plain,  situated  to  tlie  N.  E.  of  Moos- 
tung,  at  the  head  of  the  Bolan  pass.  Its 
diameter  is  from  15  to  20  miles,  and  of  its 
boundaries  some  approach  the  Bolan  pass.  It 
has  no  towns  or  villages,  but  is  occasionally 
dotted  with  the  toman  ^of  tlie  Kurd  tribe. 
Some  portions  of  it  are  cultivated  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months  ;  but  during  the 
winter  it  is  a  bleak,  howling  wilderness,  desti- 
tute of  trees,  or  any  shelter  ;  the  snow  lies 
deep  on  it  and  cold  winds  whistle  over  its 
frozen  surface.  It  is  subject  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Kaka  tribe  of  Affghaus,  and  cara- 
vans are  frequently  plundered  by  them.  In 
the  summer  it  is  clothed  with  the  fragrant 
Terk  plant,  and  its  surface  diversified  by 
fields  of  waving  grain.  It  has  no  streams, 
but  one  or  two  wells  have  been  dug  and  water 
obtained  with  some  difficulty  ;  the  cultivators 
are  dependent  on  rain  and  heavy  dews,  for  the 
success  of  their  laboura.  See  Kabul,  pp.  487, 
491  and  493. 

DASHT-I-GUR AN,  a  plain  south  of  Chap- 
par,  inhabited  by  the  Suuari,  a  branch  of 
the  Jehri  tribe  of  Jhalawan.  It  was  once 
occupied  by  the  Zigger  Minghal,  but  their 
increasing  numbers  compelled  them  to  mi- 
grate.    See  Kelat,  p.  491. 

DASHT-I-KAPCHAK.  Kapchak  is  a 
Turkish  word,  and  Dasht  means  a  wide  un- 
cultivated plain.  Markham  Embassy^  p. 
XXXIV. 

DASI,  Benq.    Barleria  coeinilea. 

DAS-NAMAH.  A  hindu  sect,  worship- 
pers of  Siva,  also  called  Dandi.  Sankara 
Achayra  was  their  founder.  They  take  this 
name  from  the  words  "  Das"  ten,  and  "  na- 
mah,"  a  class,  because  there  were  ten  orders 
amongst  them.  See  Dandi,  Hindoo,  Sankara, 
Sanyasi. 

DAS  PADSHAH-KI-GRANTH.  This 
and  the  Adi-Granth  form  the  religious  writ- 
ings of  the  Sikh  sect.     See  Sikhs. 

DASRAT  RAMA,  a  name  of  Rama  Chan- 
dra.    See  Rama. 

DASRE,  Tbl.  Cucumis  utilissimus. 

DASSERA,  or  Navaratri.  See  Dussera, 
Hindu,  Kalasa. 

DASTA,  Nep.  Spelter, 

DASTAH,  a  kalliyon,  a  small  hand-hookah, 
from  Dast,  the  hand. 

DASTANE,  DASTE,  Hind.  Gloves. 

DASTUR,  a  high  priest  of  the  Zoroas- 
trians. 

DASTUR,  Pars.  Hind.  Custom  ;  hence, 
dasturi,  a  customary  fee,   perquisites  paid  by 
a  dealer  to  servants  when  their  master  makes 
I  purchases. 
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DATE  PALM. 


DATES. 


DASTUR-UL-AMAL,  a  reve4iue  work 
prepared  in  the  time  of  Akbar. —  fVils. 

DAS  YA,  a  name  mentioned  in  the  Sanscrit 
writings  to  indicate  a  race  or  races  who,  along 
with  the  M'hlecha,  opposed  the  advancing 
Arian  race.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
the  prior  occupants  of  the  new  countries,  and 
were  all  reduced  to  subjection  or  slavery,  the 
word  being  either  from  Des  a  country  or 
from  "  Dasa"  a  slave.  The  Aitareya  Brah- 
mana  says  most  of  the  Dasya,  are  sprung 
from  Visvamitra,  and  Sanscrit  writers  applied 
the  term  Dasya  to  all  the  aborigines  from  the 
Naga  of  North  Eastern  Bengal,  throughout 
all  India,  to  the  indigenous  castes  of  Ceylon, 
to  wit,  the  Koli-Sarpa,  Serpent  Kol  or  snake 
races. —  fV.  W,  Hunter.  See  India  ;  M'hlecha. 

DASYAULUS,  Thwaites,  Several  species 
of  this  genus  of  trees  occur  in  Ceylon,  all 
middle-sized  trees,  viz.,D.  fulvus,  at  Hewessee 
in  the  Pasdoon  Corle  :  D.  microphyllus,  in  the 
south,  but  rare  :  D.  moonii,  at  Caltura  near 
Eatnapoora  :  and  D.  neiiifolia,  "  Gang  mee," 
Singh,,  common  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  island. 
The  last  is  the  Bassia  neriifolia  of  Moon's 
Cat. —  Thwaites, 

DASYLOMA  BENGALENSE  and  D. 
glaucum,  D.  C.  plants  of  Bengal. 

DASYLOPUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
Phoenicophainae,  4  gen.  1  sub-gen.  19  sp.,  viz., 
1  Dasylophus  superciliosus,  Cuv.  3  Phoeni- 
cophaus  :  5  Zanclostomus  :  1  Rinortha  :  4 
Taccocua  :  5  Centrophus.    See  Birds,  p.  475. 

DATA,  a  mode  of  address  among  fuqeers. 

DATA,  Sans.,  a  giver,  from  da,  to  give. 

DATCHANA.     See  Hindu. 

DATE  PALM,  Eng.  The  date  tree  is 
met  witli  in  almost  every  part  of  the  South 
of  Asia :  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  it  shoots  up 
in  every  dip  of  ground,  and  it  is  common  in 
portions  of  the  Dacca,  Mimensing  and  Sunder- 
bund  districts.  Wh^n  not  stunted  in  its 
growth  by  the  extraction  of  its  sap,  it  is  a 
very  handsome  tree,  rising  to  30  or  40  feet 
in  height,  with  a  dense  crown  of  leaves  spread- 
ing in  a  hemispherical  form  on  its  summit. 
The  leaves  are  from  10  to  15  feet  long,  and, 
composed  of  numerous  leaflets  or  pinnies  about 
18  inches  long,  the  fruit  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  the  Arabian  variety,  no 
doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  its 
improvement.  In  India,  it  is  used  solely  for 
the  palm  juice  extracted  from  it.  The  pro- 
cess of  tapping  and  extracting  the  juice  goes 
on  all  the  year  round,  but  in  Bengal  it  is  con- 
tinuous from  the  1st  November  to  the  15th  of 
February.  Some  days  previously,  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  crown  arc  stripped  off  all  round, 
and  a  few  extra  leaves  from  the  side  of  the 
tree  intended  to  be  tapped.     On  the  part  thus 


denuded,  a  triangular  incision  is  made  with  a 
knife,  about  an  inch  deep,  so  as  to  penetrate 
through  the  cortex  and  divide  the  sap  vessels, 
one  point  of  the  triangle  downwai'ds,  into 
which  is  inserted  a  piece  of  grooved  bamboo, 
in  order  to  direct  the  sup  into  an  earthen  pot 
suspended  underneath  it  by  a  string.  The 
pots  are  suspended  in  the  evening,  and,  when 
sugar  has  to  be  made,  are  removed  very  early 
the  following  morning,  ere  the  sun  has 
sufficient  heat  to  warm  the  juice,  which  would 
cause  it  imniediately  to  ferment,  and  des  troy- 
its  quality  of  crystallizing  into  sugar.  The 
cutting  being  made  in  the  afteiDOon,  in  Bengal 
next  morning  the  pot  is  found  to  contain,  from 
a  full-grown  tree,  10  seers  of  juice,  the  second 
morning  4  seers,  and  the  third  morning  2 
seers  of  juice ;  the  quantity  exuding  after- 
wards is  so  small  that  no  pot  is  suspended  for 
the  next  four  days.  The  boiling  apparatus 
consists  of  a  hole  of  about  3  feet  in  diameter, 
sunk  about  2  feet  in  the  ground,  over  which 
are  supported  by  mud  arches  four  thin  earthea 
pans  of  a  semi-globular  shape,  and  four  inches 
in  diameter ;  the  hole  itself  is  the  fumace, 
and  has  two  apertures  on  opposite  sides  for 
feeding  in  the  fuel  and  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke.  The  fire  is  lit  so  soon  as  the  juice  is 
collected  and  poured  into  the  four  pans,  which 
are  kept  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  juice 
as  the  water  evaporates,  until  the  whole 
produce  of  the  morning  is  boiled  down  to  the 
requii'ed  density.  As  the  contents  of  each 
pan  become  sufficiently  boiled,  they  are 
ladled  out  into  other  earthen  pots  or  jars, 
of  various  sizes,  from  5  to  20  seers  of  con- 
tents, according  to  the  local  custom,  and  iu 
these  the  boiled  extract  cools,  crystallizes 
into  a  hard  compound  of  granulated  sugar 
and  molasses,  and  is  brought  to  market  for 
sale  as  goor.  By  subsequent  processes  the 
goor  is  deprived  more  or  less  of  its  molasses 
and  impurities.  A  Persian  poem  celebrates 
the  date  palm  and  its  360  uses.  A  recent 
writer  has  supposed  the  date  to  be  the  conical 
figui-e,  on  the  top  of  the  thyrsus  of  Bacchus. 
This  fruit,  according  to  Pliny,  was  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  almost  every  heathen  divi- 
nity, and  the  date  palm  is  the  sculptural  emblem 
of  all  that  is  dignified,  beautiful  and  good,  and 
entered  largely  into  the  ornamentation  of 
temples.  See  Dates  :  Phoenix. 
DATE-PLUM  OF  China.  Diospyros  kaka. 

DATES. 
Dattes,  Fr.  Ivhurma,      Guz.,     Hind., 

Datteln,  Ger.  Malay,  Pers. 

Dateri,  It.  Kbajur,  Hind.,  Pers. 

Datiles,  Sp. 

The  best  dates  are  the  fruit  of  the  Phoenix 
dactylifera,  dried  in  the  sun.  They  have  a 
shrivelled  appearance,  and  a  pleasant  sub- 
acid taste.     They  are  brought  to  Bombay 
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DATUNI. 


DATYA. 


from    the   Arabian   Gulf.     The  districts   of 
Muitan,  Dera  Ghazi-Khan  and  Muzafiargarh, 
produce  dates  in  large  quantities  from  tlie  P. 
sjlrestris,  but  of  an  interior  kind  to  those  of 
Arabia :  thej  are,  however,  preserved,  either 
bj  beiu^  dried  or  else  by  being  boiled  in  oil  and 
water,  and  then  dried  :  when  about  to  ripen,  a 
piece  of  matting  is  put  over  the  cluster  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  birds,  &c.     A  gum  is 
obtained  from   the  P.   sjlvestris  palm-tree, 
called  ^^huckmchil."     The  date  trees  on  the 
oofist  of  Onaan  form  a  continuous  grove  to 
Eborfakan,   a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
Sfij  miles,  and  the  Arabs  have  a  saying  that 
a  tnveller  may  proceed  the  whole  distance 
without  ever  losing  their  shade.     Dates  form 
the  principal  export  from  Oman,  large  quan- 
tities being  taken  to  India,  where  a  con- 
siderable share  is  consumed  in  making  ari-ack. 
The  middle  classes  of  the  mahomedan  and 
binda  population  are  very  partial  to  them. 
The  beet  are  brought  from  Basrah  and  Bah- 
reio,  those   from  Oman  being  classed  next 
ia  excelieace.     There  are  several  methods  of 
preserving  them  ;  some  are  simply  dried  and 
then  Strang  on  lines :  others,  which  is  the 
osoal  plan,  are  packed  in  baskets.     Notwith- 
ftanding  their  great  number,  every  tree  has 
its  separate  owner,  and  disputes  between  the 
relations   of  those  who   die    intestate,  are, 
ia  consequence,  very  frequent. —  fVellstecTs 
Travels^  Vol.  L,  p.  IHH.     Fraser's  Journey^ 
p.  ^t\.Burtov^ s  pilgrimage  to  Mecca^  Vol  III,^ 
p,  405.     PowelVs  Hand-book  of  the  Punjab. 

DA-THA-LWON,  Burm.  Moringa  pteiy- 
gosperma. 

DATILES,  Sp.  Dates. 

DATIRA,  Mahr.  Ficus  t'siela,  Roxb. 

DATISCA  C ANNABINA, 

Ika-bir,  Hind. 

Grows  in  Cashmere,  Kanawur,  Nepal  and 
the  Himalaya :  its  bark  and  the  woody  por- 
tions of  the  root  are  much  esteemed  in  the 
Punjab  for  dyeing  silk  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  bark  also  contains  a  bitter  principle, 
like  quassia.  Root  exported  to  Amritsir  as 
a  dje  stuif. — Drs,  J.  L,  Stewart^  M.D, 
Clegkam^  Punjab  Report,  Ktillu  and  Kan- 
gra,  p.  80.  CaL  Cat.  Ex.  1 862.     See  Dyes. 

DATOKE—  ?  Grislea  tomentosa. 

DATOO,  a  petty  chief  in  Sumatra. 

DATTA,  Tam.  Dungaree. 

D ATTA  J AYANTI,  a  hindu  festival  held 
in  honour  of  a  deity  named  Datta. 

DATTELN,  Ger.  Datteri,  It.  Dattes, 
Fr.   Dates. 

DATTUR,  Hind.  Datura  stramonium. 

DATUS,  Malay.  A  governor  under  a 
sultan. 

DATUNI.  Tho  root  of  the  Croton  tig- 
liam,  brought   to  Ajmerc   from   Delhi   and 


Pali :  it  is  a  very  powerful  purge,  much  used 
in  prescriptions  :  one  seer  costs  four  rupees. 
— Gen.  Med.  Top.^  p.  133. 

DATURA,  a  genus  of  plants  common  in 
India,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  are  white,  yellow,  purple  and 
blue.  Wight  figures  D.  fastuosa,  D.  metel 
and  D.  stramonium. 

DATURA  ALBA,  Rumph. 

D.  metel,  Roxb,,  Bheede, 
Jouz-mazil,  Arab. 
Dhatura,  Beno.,  Eng. 
Pa-daing'phoo,  Burm. 
Sada  Dhatura,  Hind. 
Humata,fiumatu,  Mal£AL. 


Dattur,  Panjab. 
Tattiir         ,, 
Voile  umate,  Tam. 
Dutturam  ummctta,  T£L. 
Telia  umati. 


D.  alba  (sada   dhatura)  and  D.  fastuosa 

(kala  datura)  similarly  to  D.  stramonium,  are 

used  to  stupify  a  person  where  robbery   is 

intended.     Bishop  Heber  thus   notices   this 

plant  in  his  "  Walk  in  Bengal," 

'*  While  to  the  cooler  air  confest 
The  broad  datura  barea  her  breast 
Of  fragraut  ■cent  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night.'* 

DATURA  FASTUOSA,  Mill,  Rox. 

Datura  metel,  W. 


Rotikubung,      Malay. 
Kachu-bong,  „ 

Nella  umata,        Maleal. 
Umana  nella  umata,  ,, 
Gaoz-giah,     Pers. 
Anhenta,    Sikqh. 
Karu  umate,  Tam. 
Nalla  ummetta,  Tel. 
Kalu  uttana, 
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Jouz-mazil.  Arab. 
Pad-daing-phu,  Burm. 
Kala  dhatura,  Bbng. 
Purple  thorn  apple.  Eng. 
Methol  seed.  „ 

Downy  thorn  apple,    „ 
Lai  dhatura,      Hind. 
Kala      „  „ 

Dhatura,  ,, 

Krishna  dhatura,  ,, 

This  is  very  common  over  both  of  the 
peninsulas  of  India.  The  seeds  are  given 
with  sweetmeats  to  stupify,  and  the  effects 
have  been  known  to  continue  for  two  days, 
and  still  recoveiy  take  place ;  cold  affusion 
and  strong  stimulant  emetics  constitute  the 
most  effectual  treatment.  The  vision  often 
continues  obscured  long  after  the  general 
recovery  takes  place.  This  state  is  best 
remedied  by  blisters  to  the  temples  or  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  by  cold  affusion.  If  given 
while  the  stomach  is  empty  a  much  smaller 
dose  may  induce  all  the  preceding  symptoms 
and  prove  fatal.  This  is  well  known  to  tho 
Indian  poisoners,  who  suit  the  time  of  admi- 
nistration according  to  the  purpose  they  mean 
to  serve.  Both  the  single  and  double-flowered 
varieties  of  this  species  may  be  often  seen 
near  Burman  houses,  and  children  not  knowing 
its  poisonous  character,  sometimes  eat  tho 
fruit,  with  very  serious  effects.  Its  largo 
tulip-shaped  white  flower  is  sacred  to  Maha- 
deva. —  G* Shaughnessy^  Oen.  Med.  Top.y  p. 
133.  Cat.  Exh.  1862.  Mason, 

DATYA,  in  hindu  mythology,  brahmins 
who  were  slain  by  the  gods .  Brahminicide,  is 
the  sin  of  killing  a  brahmin.  Tho  Datya,  ac- 
cording to  the  hindu  mythology,  were  brah- 
mins, and  were  slain  by  the  gods  :  but  were 
resuscitated  by  Sukra,  their  guru,  and  attack- 
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DAUP-YAT. 


D'AWA-I-xVTSHAK. 


cd  the  gods  in  Swerga,  from  which  the  gods 
fled  in  various  disguises  ;  ludra  as  a  peacock, 
Yamuna  as  a  crow,  Kuvera  a  lizard,  Agni  a 
pigeon,  Nairat  a  parrot,  Varuna  a  partridge, 
Vayu  a  dove,  &c.  Indra  thus  lost  his  heaven : 
but  he  afterwards  slew  Vitra,  the  datja,  and 
committed  the  crime  of  brahminicide,  for 
which  he  had  again  to  leave  heaven  and  do 
penance.  This  myth  seems  to  be  an  account 
of  one  of  the  ancient  wars  between  the  Arian 
brahmins  and  a  race  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact,  or  a  relation  of  the  suppression  of  the 
vedic  naturalism. — Cole.  Myth.  Hind.,  p.  376. 

DAUBENTONIA  PUNICEA,  flowering 
plants  brought  from  South  America,  grow 
well  in  a  sandy  loam. 

DAUCUS  CAROTA,  Linn. 


Istaflin-jezi',  Ar. 

Jazar-ul-bostani,     ,, 
Gajiir,  DUK. 
Carrot,  Eno. 
Jazr,  Egypt. 
StaphulinoB,  Gr. 
Gajra,  Gajur,  Jugur,  Hind. 
Zirduk,  Pers. 


Mor-muj,  Pamjabi. 
Bal      ,,  „ 

Kach  ,,  „ 

Canjara,  Sans. 
GKinjuna,    ,, 
Gajjara  kelangu,  Tam. 
Carrot  kelangu,      ,, 
Gajjara  gadda,  Tel. 


Cultivated  all  over  India  ;  G*Sh.  page  3., 

DAUGHTER,  from  duhitri,SANS.,  milking. 

DAUD-KHANI,  Hind.     A  white  wheat. 

DAULA,  Hind.  White  sugar-cane,  the  best 
kind. 

DAULATABAD.     See  Dowlatabad. 

DAULI :  at  Dauli,  in  Cuttack,  are  two 
separate  local  edicts,  the  remaining  edicts 
corresponding  with  those  at  Girnar  in  Guja- 
rat. They  are  in  the  old  Lat  character,  in 
old  Pali,  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  probably  b.  c.  306  ?  Devanampiya, 
the  young  prince  of  Oug^in  is  named  *'  the 
beloved  of  the  gods  ;**  the  king  is  probably  the 
father  of  Asoka,  who  was  regent  at  Ougein. 
Both  edicts  appoint  two  tupha,  or  colleges 
for  meditation  and  the  propitiation  of  heaven. 
The  question  of  atheism  in  ancient  buddhism 
is  set  at  rest  by  these  edicts,  wliich  repeatedly 
speak  of  this  world  and  the  world  hereafter  ; 
and  the  people  are  expressly  commanded  to 
propitiate  heaven,  and  to  "  confess  and  believe 
in  God,  who  is  the  worthy  object  of  obedience," 
or  more  literally.  Him,  The  Eternal,  ye  shall 
propitiate  by  prayer. —  Vol.  iv,  p.  442. 

DAUNDAN-I-FEL,  Pers.  Ivory  of  ele- 
phant  teeth  :  properly,  Dandan,  Pers.,  a  tooth. 

DAUNICHA.     See  Dhunchi. 

DAUNKISTSJIL.— Cajaputi. 

DAUNLACCA,  Malay.  Lawsonia  alba, 
Lawsonia  inermis. — Henna, 

DAUPHINE  DU  GANGE,  Cuv.  Plata- 
nista  gangetica.     See  Mammalia. 

DAUP-YAN,  a  Tavoy  wood,  used  for 
building. —  CoL  Frith. 

DAUP-YAT.  In  Amherst,  a  timber  em- 
ployed for  rafters  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  yellowish- 
white  compact  wood,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
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split.   The  leaves  are  used  as  a  dye. — 'Captain 
Dance. 

DAURIAN,  a  Tungus  race  dwelling  on 
the  Upper  Amur,  all  well  made,  especially  the 
women.  The  secretaries  of  the  mandarins 
who  are  sent  to  this  part,  are  privileged  by 
a  letter  from  the  khan  to  select  any  women 
or  young  girls  whom  they  may  fancy,  when- 
ever love  prompts  them.  Mr.  Ravenstein  says 
that  he  frequently  was  present  when  the  best- 
looking  were  taken  away  in  a  cart.  Some  men 
whose  wives  had  been  selected  in  this  manner 
consider  it  a  special  favor  to  have  such 
fine  gentlemen  as  brothers-in-law.  Others, 
though  discontented  are  compelled  to  conceal 
their  chagi'in  for  fear  of  punishment  and 
disgrace. — Ravenstein* s  Russians,  p.  365. 

DAUSS,  in  lat.  25°  9'  N.,  long.  53°  T  E., 
one  and  a  half  mile  long,  is  a  bare  volcanic 
island  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf. — 
Horshurgh. 

DAVAHDARUM,  Eiythroxylon  sereola- 
tum.     Sethia  Indica. 

DAVA-DATSI,  Tel.     Vitis  vinifera. 

DAVALLIA,  an  elegant  fern,  very  plen- 
tiful in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maulmain, 
characterised  by  the  fructifications  being  in 
roundish  separate  spots  near  the  margin. — 
Mason. 

DAVANAMU,  Tel.,  also  Naga-davana 
Artemisia  vulgaris — L.  12.,  iii,  p.  420. 

DAVARADANGI CHETTU,  Tel.  Acacia 
speciosa. 

DAVARA JPUTNAM,  a  table-land  bound- 
ing the  Neilgherries  to  the  north.  See  Ko- 
rambar. 

DAVERSOLABETTA,  a  Peak,  in  L.  1  V 
27'  N.,  L.  76°  43'  E.  in  the  Neilgheniee,  two 
miles  north  of  Ootakamund  is  8,380  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

DAVETTE,  Singh.  Canillia  zey Ian ica, 
Wight's  III. 

DAVID  ELLIAS.     See  Karund. 

DAVID,  king  of  the  Jews,  b.  c.  1028, 
reigned  41  years. — Buff  sen. 

DAVIE,  Major,  commandant  at  Kandy  of 
the  British  forces  that  were  destroyed  on  24tri, 
25th  and  26th  June  1803,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  kept  a  prisoner  till  his  death  iu 
1810. 

DAVOLIA,  Hind.  Eragrostis  cynosu- 
roides. 

DAVOU,  Sans.  Wood  or  Timber. 

DAWA,  Ar.,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  claim.  La- 
dawa,  no  demands.  Madda'a,  a  claimant  Mad- 
da-alei,  a  defendant. 

DAWA,  Pers.,  Hind.  Medicine  :— properly 
dowa. 

DAWADAR,  DuK.  Erythroxylon  a?rcola. 
tum. 

DAWA-I-ATSIIAK,  Hind.  Gentian  root. 
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DAY. 


DAWA-I-MUBABAK,   Hind.     Cleroden- 
<koQ  aipboiMuitbus. 

DAWA-T-PECHISH,  Hind.   Ophelia  ele- 
gans. 

DAWALKARAI^DA,  Singh.  Cassia  bark. 

CllUttlBOIL 

DAWANIYA,  Singh.  Grewia  tilisBfolia* 
VakL 

DAWANUM,  Tbl.  Southern  Tvood. 

DilfAR,    known    in    old    times    as    the 

*<Bilsd-ad-daT7ar,"   and   by   the  modem  in- 

Ittytuits  as  Zamin-i-dawar.   A  large  province, 

coa%Qoos  to  Rukhkhaj,  Bust  and  Ghor,  and 

tbe  q)eDiDg  of  the  latter  to  Sijistan.    £lphin- 

stme  sajs   on    the  right  bank  of  the  river 

Hefanand  lies  the  rich  country  of  Zamindawai*, 

vhich  has  the  Parapomisan  mountains  on  the 

oath,  and  some  hills  connected  with  that  range 

are  found  Tirithin  its  limits.     This  fine  countiy 

extends  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of 

the  Helmaod. — Elpkinstone's  Cabul,  4to,,  p, 

122.    Reinaudy  Mem,  sur  Vlnde^  p.  173. 

DAWARICA.  See  Dwarka  ;  Kattyawar. 

DAWATA  GAHA,  Singh.  Carallia  lu- 
cida,  Roxb, 

DAWI,  Hind.     Grislea  tomentosa. 

DAW-NEEy  BuRM.     Eriolwna,  Species. 

DAWODHAR.— See  Porcupine. 

DAWOL  KURCENDA,  Singh.  Cassia 
ciDimmomum. 

DAWUDZYE,  a  tribe  of  Afghans. 

DAWU-GAS,  Singh., Couocarpus  latifolia, 
Roxb. 

DAWUL-KURUNDU,  Singh.,  Litsaea 
zeylaoica  f  Nees  f 

DAWURA,  Maiir.  Conocarpus  latifolia. — 
Roxb. 

DAWUT,  invitation  ;  also  Exorcism,  prac- 
tised by  mabomedans  in  India  to  command  the 
presence  of  genii  and  demons, — for  the  protec- 
tion from  evil,  casting  out  of  devils,  to  create 
enmities,  friendships  or  love  between  people, 
to  destroy  or  injui*e  enemies,  detect  crimes. 
These  are  effected  by  philters,  puleetahs  or 
lamp-charms,  smoke-channs,  amulets. — HerkL 

DAT,  Mr.,  a  servant  of  the  English  East 
India  Company,  who  founded  Madras  in 
1639. 

DAY,  Dr.  Francis,  a  Madras  medical 
officer,  who  wrote  on  the  Fishes  of  India.  In 
I860  he  published  his  fishes  of  Malabar,  the 
ntoeteeD  new  species  described  in  which  were 
lodged  in  the  British  Museum. 

DAY. 


Vom,  Arab. 
Duj,  HufD. 


Roz,  Pkks. 
NaU  TxM. 
Dinam,  Tel, 


The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are 
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From  the  remotest  times,  amongst  the 
Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Hindus, 
Greeks  and  the  nations  of  northern  Europe, 
there  has  been  a  hebdomadary  division  of  the 
month.  In  general,  the  days  are  commenced  by 
the  day  of  the  sun,  followed  by  the  moon,  and 
the  five  planets  Mai*s,  Mercury,  Jupiter, 
Venus  and  Saturn. 
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DAY. 

The  following  origin  of  the  ancient  names 
has  been  suggested  in  connexion  with  astro- 
uomical  science :  the  planetary  arrangement  of 
Ptolemy  was  thus  :—  Saturn  ;  2,  Jupiter  ;  3, 
Mars  ;  4,  the  Sun  ;  5,  Venus  ;  6,  Mercury  ; 
7,  the  Moon  ;  each  of  these  planets  was 
supposed  to  preside,  successively,  over  each 
hour  of  the  24  of  each  day,  in  the  order 
above  given.  In  this  way  Saturn  would 
preside  oyer  the  first  hour  of  the  first  day, 
Jupiter  over  the  second  hour,  Mars  over 
the  third,  the  Sun  over  the  fourth,  and  so 
on.  Thus  the  sun  presiding  over  the  fourth, 
eleventh  and  eighteenth  hours  of  the  first 
day,  would  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the 
second  day,  and  carrying  on  the  series,  the 
Moon  would  preside  over  the  firat  hour  of 
the  third  day.  Mars  over  the  first  hour  of  the 
fourth  day,  Mercury  over  the  first  hour  of  the 
fifth  day,  Jupiter  over  the  firat  hour  of  the 
sixth  day,  and  Venus  over  tlie  first  hour  of 
the  seventh  day.  Hence,  the  names  of  the 
days  yet  used  in  the  learned  professions 
throughout  Europe. 

The  present  English  names  are  derived 
from  the  Saxon  : — Tiw,  Wooden,  Thor,  and 
Friya,  were  deities  of  the  pagan  Saxons. 
Thor  was  the  god  of  thunder,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  Jove,  and  Friya  was  a  goddess,  the 
wife  of  Woden. 

The  hindus,  however,  reckon  by  the  light 
and  dark  halves  of  the  moon  which  they 
designate  kista  (or  krishna)  and  sakla  pak- 
sham,  though  they,  too,  have  a  weekly  ar- 
rangement. The  Rajput  names  of  the  day, 
the  Sooraj-war,  or  Adit-war,  is  Sunday,  and 
the  days  of  the  week  are  from  the  other 
planets,  Mangala  is  one  of  the  oldest  names 
of  the  hindu  Mai's,  Kumara,  to  whom  the 
Wodens-day  of  the  North-men,  the  Mardi  of 
the  French,  and  the  dies  mortis  of  the  Ro- 
mans, are  alike  sacred.  Mangala  also  means 
happy,  the  reverse  of  the  origin  of  Mongol 
said  to  mean  '  sad.'  Vris^huUpate^  is  he  who 
rides  on  the  bull  ;  the  steed  or  vahan  of  the 
Rajpoot  god  of  war,  and  Sucra  is  a  Cyclop, 
regent  of  the  planet  Venus. 

The  manner  of  reckoning  the  days  by  the 
ancient  Jews,  and  which  subsists  amongst 
that  people  at  the  present  time,  is,  to  com- 
mence the  day  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  even- 
ing, and  to  finish  it  on  the  next  evening  at 
the  same  hour.  Thus  their  sabbath  begins 
on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  and  is  completed 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  also  commences  its  festivals 
in  the  evening  ;  and  this  custom  is  retained 
in  Britain  in  some  of  the  popular  observances, 
such  as  the  eve  of  St.  John  and  Christmas 
eve.  The  English  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  are  derived  from  the  Saxons,  who  had 


DAY. 

partly  adopted  their  names  from  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  The  civil  day 
of  Britain  now  commences  at  12  o^clock  at 
midnight,  and,  lasts  till  the  same  hour  of  the 
following  night.  The  civil  clay  is  distin^ 
guished  from  the  astronomical  day,  which 
begins  at  noon,  and  is  counted  up  to  24  houi*S9 
terminating  at  the  succeeding  noon.  This 
mode  of  reckoning  the  day,  is  that  used  ia 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  it  sometimes  leads 
to  mistakes  with  persons  not  familiar  with 
this  manner  of  computation  :  a  little  consi- 
deration will  obviate  the  difficulty.  Thus 
January  10,  fifteen  hours,  in  astronomical 
time,  is  Januaiy  11,  3  in  the  morning  civil 
time.  In  France  and  most  of  the  States  of 
Europe,  as  with  the  British,  the  hours  aie 
counted  up  to  12,  from  midnight  till  noon, 
and  fi*om  noon  till  midnight.  In  parts  of 
Italy,  and  of  Geimany,  the  day  is  held  to 
commence  about  sunset^  and  the  hours  are 
counted  on  till  the  next  sunset.  This  mode 
is  very  inconvenient  to  travellers,  as  the  noon 
of  the  "  Italian  hours"  at  the  summer  solstice 
is  16  o'clock,  and  19  o'clock  at  the  winter 
solstice. 

The  division  of  the  day  among  mahome- 
dans  is  chiefiy  subservient  to  the  stated  time 
of  performing  tlieir  devotions,  and  is  not 
generally  very  accurate.  They  begin  their 
aecount  at  sunset,  reckoning  twelve  hours 
from  thence  to  sunrise,  whether  the  night  be 
long  or  short,  from  sunrise  to  sunset  they 
also  reckon  twelve  houi*s,  and  consequently  a 
night  hour  is  longer  in  the  winter  than  an 
hour  of  the  day,  and  in  summer  the  hours  of 
the  day  are  longer  than  those  of  the  night. 
At  the  equinoxes  alone,  all  the  hours  are  of 
equal  length,  and  then  they  coincide  with 
those  adopted  by  the  British,  French  and 
Germans,  in  commencement  and  duration, 
differing,  of  course  6  hours  in  enumeration, 
so  that  six  o'clock  of  Britain  is  their  twelve, 
seven  is  their  one,  &c.  At  other  periods  of 
the  year,  also,  their  six  o'clock  coincides  with 
our  twelve,  but  every  other  hour  diffei*s  more 
or  less  from  those  of  Britain.  The  time  of 
sunrise,  and,  consequently,  the  length  of  the 
day,  being  known,  the  length  of  each  hour 
will  be  easily  found  by  division,  and  the  period 
of  any  given  hour  determined.  Thus,  if  the 
sun  rise  at  7  o'clock,  the  length  of  the  day 
will  be  10  hours  (of  60  minutes  each)  and 
that  of  each  hour  60  minutes.  One  o'clock, 
mahomedan  reckoning,  will  then  be  at  60 
minutes  after  7,  two  o'clock  40  minutes  after 
8,  and  three  o'clock  will  be  half-past  9,  and 
so  on  of  the  others.  When  the  sun  rises  at 
5  o'clock,  the  first  three  hours  of  the  day  will 
be  completed,  severally,  at  ten  minutes  aftei 
six,  twenty  minutes  after  seven,  and  half-past 
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eight     In    every    case   six   o^clock   arrives 
exaedj  at  mid-day,  which,  in  India,  is  called 
^  do  pahai'  or  the  second  watch."    Mahome- 
dtns  in  lodia,  also,  reckon  part  of  a  day  for 
the  whole  ;  thus    what  they  mean  by  three 
4ijs,  is  the  day   on  which  an  event   hap- 
pens and  the    two    following.     The   maho- 
medans  reckon  the  sidereal  day,  in  their  time, 
from  saiaet  to  sunset,  differing  thus  from  the 
Enropeaa  ciFil  day,  midnight  to  midnight,  or, 
sfteihj,  midday  to  midday. 

Tb^  the  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  nations 
bsfe;  m  the  cases  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
fhssdaj  and  Friday,  given  the  names  of 
SoB&iaTian  deities,  Tuisco,  Woden,  Thor, 
h^  to  four  days  of  the  week, — most  of  the 
affdieni  uations  have  preserved  the  Latin 
BBMsas  in 

Freaek — ^Mardl,  Mercredi,  Jeudi,  Yendredi. 
Spamsk — Martes,  Miercoles,  Juenes,yiemes. 
Italiam — Martedi,Mefcoledi,  Giovedi,yenerdi, 
while  for  Saturday  they  have  taken  the  Sab- 
hstical  word. —  Tod's  Rajastkan^  Vol,  /.,  pp, 
232  and  595.  Bounring's  Siatn. 

DATAK  is  the  name  given  to  all  the  wild 
tribes  of  Sumatra  and  Celebes,  but  is  parti- 
enkrly  applied  to  those  of  Borneo  where  they 
are  most  numerous,  some  are  wild  savages  but 
others  have  fixed  habitations,  lai'ge  barrack* 
like  hats,  containing  many  families.  They 
are  ignorant  of  any  written  character.  In 
thor  wars  they  clothe  in  prepared  skins,  their 
anus  are  the  sword  and  spear  and  blowpipe. 
The  Kayan  Dayak  are  idol  worshippers,  keep 
their  dead  for  some  days,  and  inter  in  a  coffin 
nude  of  the  hollow  ti'unk  of  a  tree.  See  Dyak. 

DAYAL,  BIRD.     See  Eobin. 

DATAMUR,  a  magnificent  peak  in  the 
Ban  Laclia  or  Western  Himalaya,  visible 
{nsB  Bamnagur  in  the  Punjab. 

DAYG,  a  large,  or  Dayg-cha,  a  small 
copper  caldron  ;  from  the  Arabic  degh  and 
degh-cha. 

DAT-LILIES,  the  genus  Hemerocallis. 

BEAD.  The  remains  of  the  several  races  in 
Sooth  Eastern  Asia  are  variouHly  disposed  of. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  i-aces,  the 
Parsee  or  Guebi-e,  the  followers  of  Zertusht  or 
Zoroaster,  expose  their  dead  bodies  on  iron  bars 
orer  a  deep  well  enclosed  in  a  circulai*  tower. 
The  baddhist  Tibetans  allow  the  dead  to  be 
dragged  in  an  unseemly  manner  to  a  distance 
and  then  exposed.  The  dead  of  the  buddhist 
Bonnftse,  of  nmk,  particularly  of  the  religious 
I^MODgee,  is  laid  in  honey  for  a  year,  and  then 
eoQTeyed,9eemiogly  with  much  rejoicing, to  the 
baraing  place  and  humed  amidst  fire-works. 
The  Chinese  revere  the  dead  and  makepil- 
grimagefl  to  their  ancestors'  graves.  Their 
ted  $re  placed  in  cofiSns  made  of  great  logs  of 
iRMd  and  lodged  in  chambers  above  ground 


in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Jews.  Some  of 
these  log  coffins  are  valuable,  and  it  is  usual  for 
the  rich  Chinese  to. keep  their  coffins  ready  for 
their  own  use.  The  Saiva  hindu,  the  Jangam 
or  Lingadari,  the  pariah  or  outcast  i^aces  and 
the  five  artizan  classes  of  India,  all  inter  their 
dead  with  their  faces  to  the  north.  The 
artizan  dead  ai*e  seated  facing  the  north.  The 
vaishnava  hindu  who  die  of  ordinary  diseases 
are  burned  on  a  funeral  pyre,  aud  it  was 
not  unusual  amongst  the  burning  classes  of  the 
Rajputs  and  hindus  of  the  Mohratta  country 
and  northern  India,  for  their  widows  to  place 
themselves  alive  alongside  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  husbands.  Amongst  the  Balinese, 
the  widow  and  slaves  of  the  deceased  great  are 
burned  along  with  the  deceased.  But  with  the 
vaishnava  hindu,  unmarried  persons  or  such 
as  have  died  of  small-pox  or  cholera  are 
burned,  and  their  ashes  thrown  into  water. 
The  mahomedan  dead  are  all  buried,  and  visits 
ai'e  paid  to  their  g]*aves.  Dr.  Livingstone 
describes  the  practice  of  the  Balonda  of  S, 
Africa  to  be,  to  abandon  the  spot  where  a 
favorite  wife  has  died. — Limngstojie  Travels. 
See  Burial. 

DEA  D  SEAjCalled  now  Bahr-ul-Lot,  or  the 
Sea  of  Lotjis  the  largest  lake  in  Palestine,  being 
40  miles  long  with  an  average  breadth  of  9 
miles  and  at  places  200  fathoms  deep.  It  occu- 
pies the  valley  of  Siddim,  in  which  were  the 
cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admar,  Zeboim 
and  Zoar,  which  sunk  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  The  Dead  Sea  has  been  known  by 
several  names.  It  is  called  the  Sea  of 
the  Plain,  Deut.,  iii.  17  ;  the  Salt  Sea,  in 
Deut.,  iii.  17  ;  Josh.,  xv.  5  ;  from  the  ex- 
tremely salt  and  bitter  taste  of  its  waters, 
which  hold  two  lbs.  of  salt  in  a  gallon,  and 
the  East  Sea  in  Ezek.,  xlvii.  18  ;  Joel,  ii.  20, 
from  its  position  with  respect  to  the  Judsean 
mountains.  Josephus  and  the  Roman  writers 
call  it  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  from  the  abund- 
ance of  the  bitumen  found  in  it.  The  more 
familiar  name,  the  Dead  Sea,  is  in  allusion  to 
the  ancient  tradition,  erroneously  but  gener- 
ally received,  that  no  animal  could  exist  in  its 
salt  and  hydrosulphuric  waters.  It  is  1,300 
feet  below  the  general  sea  level,  and  4,000  feet 
below  Jerusalem,  but  the  general  slope  of  the 
intervening  district  is  so  i^gular  that  from  the 
spires  of  the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
one  can  look  down  directly  upon  its  waters. — 
Taylor  Saracen,  p., 6Z  ;  Maurjfs  Fhysieal 
Geography,  p,  186;  Robertson's  Travels, 
Palestine  and  Syria,  Vol.  i,  p».  61,  68. 
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Doeler.    Dan. 
Deelen.    Dur. 
Deal  boards.    Eko. 
Sawn  wood.      „ 
Planches  minces.    Fb. 
Dielen.    Geb. 


Tavole.    It. 
Plane.       „ 
Tarcice.    PoL. 
Doski.     Bus. 
Tiljor.    Sw, 
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Thin  fir  plauks  much  used  iu  carpentry, 
formed  by  sawing  the  trunk  of  a  fir  tree  longi- 
tud  i  nal ly . — Faulkner^  Mc  Culloch . 

DEEARA,  OR  DEWARA,  Hind.  AUu- 
vial  soil,  or  an  island  formed  in  the  bed  of  a 
river, — Elliot, 

DEA-PHUL,  Bkng.  Artocarpus  lakoo- 
cha. — Roxb, 

DEAR-KA-TEL,  Hind.    Cedar  tree  oil. 

DEATH'S  HEAD  MOTH,  the  Acheron- 
tia  satanas  of  Ceylon.  See  Acherontia.  Insects. 

DEB,  BsN.,  Urya.  a  cognomen  appro- 
priate to  brahmans,  as  Chandradeb. 

DEBAL,  a  part  of  Bind,  famous  in  ancient 
times,  but  site  now  unknown  :  supposed  by 
Burnes  and  Burton,  to  be  the  modeim  Tatta. 
Tatta  is  still  styled  Debal  or  Dewal  (temple), 
by  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  and  M.  Reinaud  point  to  Karachi,  and 
Dr.  Burnes  and  Mr.  Crow  indicate  a  site 
between  Karachi  and  Tatta.  Mr.  Thomas 
gives  Karachi  as  the  ancient  Debal.  The 
temple  was  probably  on  the  promontory  now 
occupied  by  Fort  Manora,  and  was  occupied 
by  a  pirate  tribe  called  Tangamura. — Elliots 
Hist,  of  India. 
bEBANSHAB,  Pers.  Ocy mum  basil icum. 

DE  BARROS  and  DE  CONTO,  two 
Portuguese  writers  who,  in  concert,  gave  a 
histoiy  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia.  Joao  de 
Barros  held  at  Lisbon  the  ofRce  of  Custodian 
of  the  records  of  India.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Albuquerque  and  died  in  1570.  He 
published  three  decades,  his  fourth  being 
posthumous,  but  in  these  he  celebrated  the 
achievements  of  Albuquerque,  to  whom  he 
stood  in  the  same  relation  as  Orme,  the  Eng- 
lish historian  does  to  the  English  conqueror 
Clive.  His  companion  writer  was  Diego  de 
Conto,  and  their  book  was  entitled  Da  Aria 
dos  Feitos  que  as  Portuguezes  fozeram  no 
descubrimento  e  conquista  das  terras  e  mares 
doOriente,  Lisbon,  1778.  DeBarros  vras  born 
in  A.D.  1496  and  died  in  1570.  The  first 
decade  of  his  work  was  published  in  1552  ; 
the  second  in  1 853  ;  the  third  in  1 563,  and 
the  fourth  after  his  death  in  1777-8.— Ten- 
nent,  Bikmore. 

DEBDAREE,  Beng.,  Hind.  Guatteria 
longifolia.     Mast  tree. 

DEB-DHANYA— Sorghum  vulgare. 

DEBKI,  the  dance  of  the  Arabs,  resem- 
bles in  some  respects  that  of  the  Albanians, 
and  those  who  perform  in  it  are  scarcely  less 
vehement  in  their  gestures,  or  less  extrava- 
gant in  their  excitement,  than  those  wild 
mountaineers.  They  form  circle,  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand,  and  moving '  slowly 
round  at  first,  go  through  a  shuffling  step 
with  their  feet,  twisting  their  bodies  into 
various  attitudes.      As  the  music  quickens 


their  movements  are  more  active  ;  they  stamp 
with  their  feet,  yell  their  war  cry,  and  jump 
as  they  huny  round  the  musicians.  The 
motions  of  the  women  are  not  without  grace  ; 
but,  as  they  wrap  themselves  in  their  coarse 
cloaks  before  they  join  in  the  dance,  their 
forms,  which  the  simple  Arab  shirt  so  well 
displays,  are  entirely  concealed. — Layard 
Nineveh^  pp.  119,  120^  Baron  de  Bode* s 
Travels. 

DE  BODE.     See  Baron  de  Bode. 

DEB-RAJAH,  the  temporal  ruler  of  the 
Bhot,  from  Deo  the  deity. 

DEBRA  TABOR,  a  town  in  Amhara  ia 
Abyssinia,  formerly  a  small  village.  It  wa? 
afterwards  a  place  of  considerable  size,  and 
the  residence  of  the  emperor  Theodore. 

DEBUL.     SeeDabul.  Debal. 

DEBURAH,  Heb.  In  the  Scriptures,  are 
several  Hebrew  words  which  in  the  English 
version  have  been  translated,  fiy,  viz.,  Oreb, 
Zebub,  DebuiTah,Tsira,  Sarabim,Bak,Cinnim. 
The  Orov  or  Orob,  Heb.,  a  swarm  or  assem- 
blage, is  translated  in  Ps.  cv.  31,  swaims  ol* 
flies,  but  Exod.  viii.  31,  also  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45, 
is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  musquito.  The 
Hebrew  Zenon,  of  Ecc.  x.  1  and  Is.  viii. 
18,  is  not  known.  Flies  are  undoubtedly  very 
troublesome  at  some  seasons  in  tropical  Asia, 
but  an  infusion  of  quassia  sweetened  with 
sugar,  on  a  plate  destroys  them.     See  Fly. 

DECAISNE.  Messrs.  Cambessedes  and 
Decaisne,  issued  a  volume  on  some  of  the 
plants  of  Jacquemont's  voyage. 

DECAISNE  A,  a  veiy  I'emarkable  plant, 
which  Dr.  Hooker  saw  in  flower  in  the  Lachen 
valley  and  is  called  "  Loodooma"  by  the  Bho- 
teea,  and  "Nomorchi"  by  the  Lepcha.  It  grew 
on  the  ridge  near  Tumloong  and  the  Ryot  val- 
ley  at  7,000  feet  ;  it  bears  a  yellow  fruit  like 
short  cucumbers,  full  of  a  soft,  sweety  milky- 
pulp,  and  lai'ge  black  seeds  ;  it  belongs  to  a 
new  genus,  allied  to  Stauntonia^  of  which  two 
Himalayan  kinds  produce  similai*,  but  less 
agreeable  edible  fruits  the  "  Kole-pot"  of  the 
Lepcha. — Hooker  Him.  Jour.^  Vol.  ii,  p.  1 98. 

DeCANDOLLE,  author  of  Prodromus 
Systematis  Natur.     Vegetabilium* 

DECAPODA  MACROURA,  a  division  of 
the  Crustacea.  See  Crangonidae,  Cnistacese. 
Shrimps. 

DECASCHISTIA  CROTONIFOLIA, 
syn.  Girardinia  leschenaultiana,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Jaffrey  at  the  Madras  ExhibiCiou  oi 
1855,  appears  to  yield  a  good  fibre. 

DECCAN,  a  great  table  land,  south  of  the 
Nerbuddah  river.  The  name  is  derived  from 
a  Sanscrit  word,  meaning  the  right  hand,  and. 
metaphorically,  the  south,  because  a  hindo 
when  facing  the  east,  has  this  region  on  his 
right.     The  boundanes  of  the  Deccan    terri- 
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toryhikfe  never  been  fixed  authoritatively, 
bat  tbe  ooaatEiee  iu  the  Pemasula  have  been 
distJngQiBhed  hj  this  name  from  the  earliest 
tines.  The  term  signifies  the  south  ;  as 
Poornb  does  the  east,  when  applied  to  Bengal 
ad  its  dependencies.  But,  at  the  present  day, 
tbe  torn  is  generallj  applied  to  the  Hyder- 
absfittdDowlatabad  provinces  lying  between 
Bear  nd  the  Kistnah,  and  from  the  Syhadri 
orveaiefB  ghauts,  eastwards  to  Telinganah. 
TkeBrish  in  northern  India,  however,  make 
tbeDnen  more  extensive  and  regard  it  as 
iadb&i  sll  the  southern  table-land,  sup- 
poty  as  it  were  by  a  triangle  formed  by 
tfeSiBtpoora  or  sub-YiDdhya  on  the  N., 
tieSjliidri  or  western  ghauts  on  the  west 
aarftbe  eastern  ghauts  on  the  £•  i  the  Saut- 
pom  nnge  constituting  the  base  of  t^e 
tangle.  The  leikgtli,from  the  Sautpoora  cange 
toS^en,  is  about  700  miles ;  .breadth  from 
lUnbaleahwar  to  Sirgoojah  about  700  miles. 
B«tif  Choota-Nagpore  be  considered  as  part 
^  this  great  table-land,  it  may  be  said  to 
aiend  nearly  250  miles  farther  in  a  north- 
dHterlj  direction,  or  about  950  miles  in  |dl. 
Its  highest  parts  are  those  nearest  the  W^ 
ghnts,  and  in  the  centre  of  Mysore.  Maha- 
UbshwarinL.  18"  N.,  and  L.  73'  45'  east 
» 4,700  ft.  The  source  of  Kistnah,  4,500 
&  Source  of  Grodavery,  3,000  ft.  Poena, 
1^2^  ft.  Source  of  Manjera,  8,019  ft., 
tid  the  rivers  rising  in  ravines  between  spurs 
of  the  W.  ghauts,  wind  their  way  through 
i,  ghants  across  the  DeccsD,  the  slope  being 
in  that  direction.  Plains  of  Nagpore,  1,000 
&»  slope  <o  S.  £.  di'ained  by  Wein-Gunga, 
v^  &lb  into  the  Grodavei'y.  Hyderabad, 
■  1,SOO  ft.  Secunderabad,  in  L.  17*  26', 
^L 78'  33' ;  E.  is  1,837  ft.  Beder,  in  L. 
IT  M;  L.  77*  36' ;  E.  is  2,359  ft.  From 
tb  Wein-Gunga  the  surface  rises  towards 
^.E,  where  Rypoor,  2P  12',  81*  40',  is 
U^  ft.  Source  of  Mahanuddy,  2,1 1 1  ft.  ; 
■rfKonkar,  20*  16',  81*  33',  1,953  ft. 
Koidydroog,  highest  in  Mysore,  4,856  ft. ; 
9^e  from  hence  on  all  sides,  S.  to  Bangalore, 
3^000  ft ;  E.  to  plains  of  Camatic-Chittoor, 
UOOft. ;  N.  to  plains  of  Gooty,  1,182  ft.  ; 
««i  those  of  Bellary  plains,  1,600  ft.  Gooty 
Phdos  1,182  ft ;  Cuddapah  town,  507  ft  ; 
«Mi  £.  part  of  Cuddapah  district  450  ft. 
^7P<^ge&e  schists,  penetrated  and  broken  up 
^prodigioas  out-bursts  of  plutonic  and  trap- 
peu  coeka,  occupy  by  far  the  greater  portion 
^  tbe  superficies  of  Southern  India.  The 
*"ttiil  part  of  the  Deccan  is  composed  of 
v^ivukg  downs,  which,  at  one  time,  present 
^  aiks  a  sheet  of  green  harvests,  but  in  the 
^*ttMB,  bear  the  appearance  of  a  desert, 
^^^  ^  tree  or  shrub  to  relieve  its  gloomy 
Coloiial  Sykes  has  described  the 


great  volcanic  outburst  of  green-stone  rock 
which  covers  all  Berar  from  the  Nerbuddah  to 
Bombay  and  southwards  thi*ough  Nirmul  to 
Naldroog  through  many  thousand  square  miles. 
Between  Naldroog  and  Beder  and  for  a 
hundred  miles  to  its  north  and  south  are  great 
hills  of  laterite.  The  area  covered  by  Deccan 
trap,  in  the  x>eninsula  of  India  cannot  be 
little  less  than  200,000  square  miles.  Ex- 
cept the  hollow  of  the  Loonar  lake  there 
is  no  ti*ace  of  any  crater  in  this  volcanic 
region  :  twenty  mhes  to  the  east  of  Nirmul, 
and  a  few  miles  south  of  the  mountains, 
hornblende  slate  occurs,  resting  on  granite 
and  quartz  rock.  The  countries  through 
which  the  Gutpurba  and  the  Maipurba  run, 
and  the  lower  course  of  the  Kistnah,  Bheema 
and  Tumbudra  and  all  about  Kalladgee, 
Kuruool  and  Cuddapah  are  formed  of  strata 
of  limestone  and  clay  slf^te,  the  granitic 
platform  of  the  Deccan,  which  intervenes 
between  the  JS^is^tuah  and  ttie  Godavery,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  green-s^n/e  4ykes  (some- 
times of  gr^n-stone  porphyry),  iiaving  for 
the  greater  part  a  direction  from  S.  by  £.  to 
N.  by  W.,  and  not  veiy  different  fix>m  that  of 
several  of  the  ranges  of  basaltic  mountains  to 
the  north.  The  seaward  face  of  the  table-land 
towards  the  W.,  though  abrupt,  >s  not  preci- 
pitous, but  consists  of  a  succession  of  terraces 
or  steps .  On  the  Coromandel  side  the  slope  to 
the  sea  is  gentle,  exhibiting  the  alluvial  depo- 
sits home  down  from  the  higher  portions  <^ 
the  table-land.  The  inhabitants  of  this  great 
region  are  nations  speaking  Gendi,  Mahratta, 
Telugu  and  Canarese,  and  for  120  miles  north 
west  from  the  town  of  Sadasheepet  running  on 
through  Beder  and  Dangapura  these  three 
languages  join,  and  the  villages  are  styled  si- 
bhasha-basti,  three-tongue-towns.  The  British 
rule  over  the  Ceded  Districts  of  Bellary,  Cud- 
dapah, Kumool,  the  southern  Mahratta  coun- 
try, and  part  of  ancient  Dowlatabad,  they 
have  assigned  to  tliem  all  Berar,  and  their 
officers  rule  over  Mysore :  the  Nizam  holds 
Hyderabad  and  a  few  small  chiefs  rule  near 
the  Kistnah  river.  It  was  not  till  ▲.  d.  1471, 
that  the  mahomedans  of  the  Deccan  extended 
their  arms  to  the  Northern  Ciroars.  At  tihis 
time  the  Oria  rtyah  of  what  is  now  the  Gax\jam 
country,  died  without  issue,  an4  his  adopted 
son  Mungul  Boy,  and  his  cousin  Humner  (?) 
became  competitors  for  the  succession.  During 
Mahmoud's  time  (in  1512),  the  Babminee 
dynasty  was  dismembered,  and  five  Deccanoe 
kingdoms  set  up.  The  country  now  known 
as  "  The  Northern  Circars,"  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Eutub  Shi^ee  state,  whose 
capital  was  Groloondah  near  Hyderabad.  That 
portiou  south  of  the  Grodavery  became  tribu- 
tary without  difficulty.    Wistna  Doe  or  Gaji- 
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putty,  a  powerful  prince  of  Orissa,  who  ruled 
in  Kajahmundry  and  Cbicacole,  withheld  sub- 
mission, and  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  167),  that 
his  pretensions  were  lowered.  The  Northern 
Circars  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1 766. 
The  central  outburst  of  granitic  rocks  in  the 
peninsula  cau  be  traced  from  north  of  the 
Godavery,  in  latitude  19^  north,  through 
Hyderabad,  the  Ceded  Districts  and  Mysore  to 
Ceylon,  these  rocks  and  the  green-stone  form 
the  prominent  parts  of  the  Dekhan,  clay,  slate, 
mica,  chlorite  and  hornblende  schists,  sand- 
stones and  limestones  with  fossils  of  a  post- 
oolite  age  being  the  stratified  rocks.  The 
greenstone  is  supposed  by  some  observers  to 
decompose  into  a  deep  black  earth,  light 
when  dry,  and  cracked  and  rent  by  the  sun 
in  the  hot  season,  but  forming  a  tough,  deep, 
tenacious  soil  in  the  rains,  rendering  marching 
almost,  if  not  wholly  impi-acticabie.  It  is 
called  ^^regur*^  in  the  Dekhan,  and  is  the 
"  cotton  soil"  of  Europeans,  by  many  of  whom 
it  is  regarded  as  indicating  an  unhealthy 
locality.  It  is  very  fertile.  The  granite 
rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  decompose  into 
a  red  sandy  soil,  which  is  generally  hard, 
and  as  it  allows  a  rapid  percolation  of  water 
and  quickly  dries,  it  is  less  fertile,  but  is 
considered  more  favorable  to  health.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  if  there  be  any  facts 
to  prove  that  the  one  soil  is  more  favorable 
to  health  than  the  other. — Elliot,  Annl.  Ind. 
Adm.y  Vol,  xl,  p,  2Ad,  RennelVs  Memoir, 
Sec  India,  Sykes. 
DECIUS.     Ephesus,    the  chief  town    of 


Ionia,  in  AsiaMinor,  45  miles  south  of  Smyrna,       DEEMROUT,  Hind.  A  Pal  of  theMewati 


was  famous  for  its  templeofDianaand  amongst 
the  mahomedans  of  the  east,  its  stoiy  of  the 
seven  sleepers  is  continued,  through  the  Koran. 
When  the  emperor  Decius  persecuted  the 
christians,  seven  noble  youths  concealed  them- 
selves in  a  cavern,  which  was  then  blocked 
up  with  stones.  They  immediately  fell  iuto 
a  deep  slumber,  which  lasted  for  187  years. 
At  last  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  removed  some  of 
the  stones  for  building  materials,  on  which  the 
seven  sleepers  were  aroused,  and  despatched 
Jatnblichus,  one  of  their  number,  to  the  city, 
to  tprocure  food,  ou  which  the  altei^ed  appear- 
ance of  Ephesus,  the  age  of  the  coin  he 
presented  to  th«  baker,  and  his  long  beard 
led  to  a  discovery  of  the  marvellous  adventure. 
The  bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  clergy  and  magis- 
trates visited  the  ca  vera,  and  after  conversing 
with  the  somnambulists,  they  quietly  expired. 
James,  a  Syrian  bishop  of  the  fifth  century, 
devotes  a  homily  to  its  praise  ;  and  the  seven 
sleepers  are  found  in  the  Roman,  Abyssinian 
and  Russian  calendars. '  Mahomed  introduced 
the  tale  in  his  Koran,  as  the  companions  of  the 


occasionally  from  right  to  left  to  preserve  their 
health. — Milner^t  Seven  Churches  of  Asioy 
p.  171.     Sale's  Koran,  p.  219. 

DECKANI  HEMP,  Ewo.  Hibiscus  can- 
nabinus.     See  Ambari. 

DECOITS  are  gaugs  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder,  who  assemble  by  night, 
&ll  on  an  unsuspecting  village,  and  kill  those 
who  offer  resistance. — Elphinstone* s  History 
of  India,  p,  377. 

DE  CONTO.  Diego  De  Conto,  who  died 
at  Goa  in  1616,  brought  down  to  his  own 
time,  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  India, 
commenced  by  De  Bai*ros.     See  De  Barros. 

DEDES,   Jav.    Civet.  Musk. 

DEDHAN  or  Devdhan,  Beng.  Audropo- 
gon  saccharatum. 

DEDH,  a  race  in  Cutch,  who  are  tanners, 
and  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Cutchi.  The 
word  seems  a  modification  of  the  term  '*  dher." 
See  Kach. 

DEEB-KANCHUM,  Beno.  Bauhinia 
purpurea. 

DEECHIT,  Hind.  A  brahman  tribe,  also 
a  rajput  tribe  in  Benares,  Azimghar  and 
Gazipur. 

DEED,  Pbrs.  a  mahomedan  sufi  wor- 
ship, the  viewing  or  beholding  of  the  deity, 
pointed  out  by  the  moorshid  or  teacher. 

DEEGA,  a  form  of  marriage  amongst  the 
polyandrist  Kandyans  in  Ceylon,  in  which  the 
wife  dwells  in  her  husband's  house. 

DEEH,  Hind,  of  Benares,  a  deserted  vil- 
lage- 

DEELEN,     DuT.  Deals. 


race,  who  have  twelve  sections  or  Pal, 

DEEN,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pkrs.,  is  applied  by 
mahomedans  to  their  own  mahomedan  reli< 
gion.  They  sometimes  call  it  Din-i-Islam, 
the  Faith  of  Salvation.  The  arable  term 
mazhab  i*elates  to  the  sectarian  part  of  the 
Deen.  Thus  a  mahomedan  is  of  the  Diu-i- 
Islam,  but  of  the  shiah  or  sunui  mazhab 
Deen  is  everywhere  used  as  the  inahomedat 
war-ciy,  Deen  !  Deen  !  for  the  faith  !  for  th< 
faith  !  The  principles  of  the  korau  generally 
but  in  particular  the  text  in  chapter 
which  inculcates  war  against  nou-maho 
medans,  and  death  in  the  contest  as  th< 
surest  passport  to  heaven,  have  estabiishec 
amongst  mahomedans  an  intimate  connexiot 
between  the  spiritual  aspiration  and  politica 
convictions.  Hami-ud-Din,  Defender  of  th< 
Faith. 

DEENAB,  a  Persian  coin,  in  Hindoostai 
equivalent  in  value  to  two  and  a  half  rupees 

DEEP,  Pkrs.  A  bear. 

DEEPDAN  OR  DIPDAN,  Hind.  In  E 
Oudh  and  Benares  is  land  assigned  to  brahmiu 


cave,  and  sdys  God  caused  them  to  turn  over  I  on  the  banks  of  rivers  to  deprecate   rive 
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eDCmchmenL  The  word  is  derived  from 
'^  Deep,**  Hiod^  an  island,  and  Dan^  Hiud.,  a 
gift.— Eiliot, 

D£EIP-DAN,  Hind.,  derived  from  deepa,  a 
lamp,  id  applied  to  a  biudu  ceremouy   observ- 
ed for  ten   days   after  the   decease  of  a  re- 
lative    It    cousista   in    suspending    from  a 
pipol,  or  some    other,   tree,  a  lamp,  for  the 
purpose  of  light  log  tlie  departed  spirit  on  the 
daik  nad  to   Jumpooreeor  Yamapuri,   the 
aboile^f  Yamau      Thin  place  is  declared  iu  the 
matihooks  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of 
ibeiiqparted  from  all  parts  of  the  world  from 
«M  thej    proceed  in  a  bodj  with  a  proper 
|atfd,  composed  of   the  servants   of  Yama 
ilkto)  to  Dharmi^uri. — As,  Ees.y   VoL  x, 

DEEPIKA,  Sans.  A  light. 
DEER,  £ng.  a  general  term  used  by  the 
Biitiah  iu  India  to  designate  several  bovine 
aaiinal^  distinguishing  Uiem  aa  the  bai'kiog- 
deer,  hog-deer,  rib-faced-deer,  sambur  and 
spotted  deer.  There  are,  however,  frequent 
mii^lings  of  names,  as  there  are  a  variety  of 
sdentific  and  Tei'uacular  synonyms.  These 
aBioials  are  all  eagerly  pursued  as  game  by 
Europeans  who  often  refer  to  scientific  meu 
ibr  their  true  names. 
Giana  of  Tibet,   Nepaul   and   Saul  forests, 

is  the  Cervus  Wallichii  of  Cuvier. 
BarahSinha,  or  Buraiya  of  Bengal,  Eastern 
and  Northern  skirts  of  India,  is  the  Bucer- 
T1U  Dovaucelli  of  Cuvier. 
Strng-mai  or  SungraeCy  of  Muni  pore  and  Malay 
Peninsula,  is  the  Fanolia  acuticornis  and 
P.   Eldii   of  Gray  ;  the  Cervus  or   Rusa 
frontalis  of  McClelland,   and   the    Cervus 
Eldii  of  the  Cat.  Jour.  Nat.  Hist. 
%ambur  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  Samharoj  Sanscrit, 
an  inhabitant  of    the    Deccau,    Southern 
Mahratta  eountry,  of  Sumatra,  Borneo  and 
Banka,  is  the  Rusa  equina,  of  Cuvier  and 
Gray  ;  the  Cervus  equiuus  of  Cuvier,  the 
Cerrns   or   Busa  hippelaphus    of    Elliot, 
Rasa  etam  or  Rusa  Kumbang  of  the  inhabi- 
taats  of  Sumatra. 
Somber  of  Hodgson,  a  dweller  in  the  foi*ests 
of  (northern)  India,  is  the  Rusa  hippela- 
phus   of  Cuvier  and   Gray,    the  Cervus 
hippelaphus  of  Gray. 
Jarai  or  Jerrow  of  the  great  forests  of  India 
and  of  Ceylon   is  the  Rusa  aristotelis   of 
Cuvier  and  Gray,  the  Cervus  aristotelis  of 
Cuvier. 
The  SpoUed  deer  Chitra,  Sanscrit;  and  Chit- 
tal,Hind],  of  Continental  India  and  Southeim 
Mahratta  country  and  of  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula,  is  the  Axis  maculata  of  Gray,  the 
Gervos  axis  of  Erxleben  and  Elliot. 
Tke  Hog  deer  of  Continental  India  and  Assam 
whieh  is  called  by  the  vernaculaV  names 
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"Para,"  "Khar,"  " Laghuna,*'  and  "  Sugo- 

ria,'*  is  the  Hyelaphus  porciuus  of  Sundeval ; 

the  Cervus  porciuus  Zimmerm  and  the  Axis 

(Cervus)  niger.  Dr.  Buch.  Ham. 
Tfie  Muntjak  of  the  Sundanese,  Kidang  of 

the  Javanese  and  Kijang  of  the  Malays  of 

Sumatra  which  is  found  in  Banka,  Borneo, 

Java  and  Sumatra,  is  the  Cei'vulus  vaginalis 

Bodd.    aud    Gray,    Cervus     muntjak    of 

Zimmerman. 
The  Bdrking  deer  of  Europeans,  which  is  tlie 

Rib-faced  deer  of  Pennant,  aud  which  dwells 

in  the  plains  of  India,  is  the   "  Baiker"  or 

"  Bekra*'   of  the   Mahrattas  according  to 

Sykes    and    Elliot  :    the    "  Ratwa"    and 

"  Kaker"    of   the     Indian     Continent   of 

Hodgson,  Cervus  muntjak  of  Sykes,  Stylo- 

cerus  Ratwa  of  Hodgson. 
Faddy^Field  deer  of  Ceylon  is  Axis  oiyzus 

of  Kelaart. 

DEERGA  KARAVALLI,  Sanb.  Momor- 
dica  charantia. 

DEERGA VARTAKA,   Sans.  Brinjal. 

DEER-SKINS.  See  Leather. 

DEES  and  GOEY  are  rivers  near  Sindwah 
in  Holkar's  territory. 

DEESA,  a  town  and  military  station  in 
Guzerat ;  about  350  feet  in  height  above  the 
sea  :  its  rainfall  is  12  and  14  inches,  and  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  50"  to  110*.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  desert  of  sand. 

DEEWARGIRI,  Hind.  Tapestry,  or  cloth 
for  adorning  a  wall. 

DEEYAPARA,  Singh.  Wormia  trique- 
tra,  RoUL 

DEG,  Hind.  A  large  copper  cauldron  or 
globular  vessel,  a  cooking  pot  Deg-cha,  a 
small  pot. 

DEGAR,  Hind.   Ficus  oppoaitifolia. 

DEGCHA,  Hind.  A  pot. 

DEGOT  :  Smola  :  shitkajo,  Ru^  Tar. 

DEH,  Per.  A  village  :  hence  Dehgan,  a 
villager,  a  cultivator.  Dehi,  pertaining  to  a 
village. —  Wits. 

DEHA,  Sans.,  from  dih,  to  collect  or 
increase. 

DEHAR,  a  river  near  Tootagong  in  Gow- 
hatty. 

DbHAVILLAND.  Colonel  Thomas  Fiott 
deHavilland,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Peter  deHavil- 
land  of  Guernsey,  was  born  in  1776  ;  he 
received  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  in  the 
Madras  Engineers  at  the  age  of  16  ;  was 
prasent  at  the  taking  of  Serlugapatam  and 
received  5,000  Rupees  prize  money  ;  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French  at  sea,  but  was 
soon  released  ;  joined  and  remained  with  his 
corps  till  1812  ;  then  retired  to  Guernsey  aud 
built  Jerbourg  barracks  ;  returned  to  Madras, 
where  he  planned  and  constructed  the  Mount 
Road,  built  St.   George's    Church  now  the 
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Cathedral ;  also  St  Andrew's  Chureh,  or  the 
Scotch  Kirk,  whieh  was  long  considered  the 
perfection  of  architecture  in  Madi^as,  and  of 
which  the  steeple  is  still  the  tallest  piece  of 
masoniy  and  its  dome  the  finest  in  Madras, 
When  the  affi&irs  of  the  Military  Fund  were 
in  confusion,  he  was  called  upon  to  set  them 
right,  which  he  did  very  satisfactorily.  He 
retired  from  India  finally  in  1825,  and  up  to 
within  10  years  of  his  death,  lived  a  most 
active  and  useful  life  in  his  native  island,  he 
died  at  his  seat,  DeBeauvoii*  the  Raequettes. 
By  his  first  wife  Martha  deSanmarez,  Col. 
deHavilland  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  first  wife's  body  was  the  first  to  be  interred 
in  St.  George's  Church  burial  gi'ound. 

DEHGOPA,  a  corruption  of  Sanscrit  words 
signifying  relic-receptacle,  and  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  the  word  Pagoda. 
It  is  also  known  by  the  Sanscrit  word 
"  chaitya."  Dehgopa  is  a  buddhist  shrine 
enclosing  or  protecting  some  sacred  relic,  but 
by  some  they  are  supposed  to  be  shrines  built 
over  the  remains  of  persons  of  the  buddhist  faith 
and  consecrated  to  their  saints. — Prinsep*s 
Antiquities  by  Thomas,  p.  164. 

DEHI,  SivQ.    Limes. 

DEH  KANI,  Pjsrs.  A  villager  or  cultivator. 

DEHLA,  HiKD.  Capparis  aphylla  ;  Idso 
Vitis  Indica. 

DEHRA,  HiKD.  A  tent,  and,  amongst  the 
Afghan,  an  encampment ;  also  a  town  as  Dehra- 
Ismael  Khan,  Dehra  Fatteh  Khan. 

DEHRA  DOON,  is  situated  in  latitude 
30°  18'  north,  and  in  longitude  78''  east ;  it  is 
about  60  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west ; 
and  16  miles  broad  at  its  widest  part.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Sewalik  range 
of  hills,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Himalaya 
proper,  which  are  here  nearly  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  west  it  is  open  to 
the  river  Jumna,  and  on  the  east  to  the 
Ganges,  the  distance  between  these  rivei*s 
being  about  60  miles.  Its  average  height  is 
about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
cut  off  from  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  by  the  Sewalik  hills.  It  has  been 
largely  occupied  with  tea  plantations,  and 
many  Europeans  reside  in  the  town  of  Dehra. 
Dehra,  used  here,  seems  a  corruption  of  Dan*ah 
or  Tarrai,  a  valley,  or  amongst  the  Maharattas 
"  therri"  as  Bheema  them,  Seena  thei'ri, 

DEHRA  GHAZI-KHAN.  The  town  of 
Dehra  Ghazee-Khan  oh  the  Upper  Indus  is 
a  mannfBcturing  place,  and  it  leads  to  the  com- 
mercial towns  of  Mooltan  and  Bhawulpore, 
which  adjoin  it,  and  now  furnish  many  articles 
for  the  Cabul  market.  It  is  about  equidistant 
fi'om  Umritsur  and  the  opulent  totm  of 
Shikarpoor  in  Sind.  There  is,  near,  another 
position,  which  at  first  sight  appears  the  most 


favorable  of  all  the  towns  on  the  Indus, 
Mittuncote ;  vis.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Indus, 
with  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  about 
two  miles  from  the  Indus  on  an  elevated  spot, 
but  the  countiy  around  is  flooded  by  ihe 
inundation,  and  either  under  water  or  a  marsh 
for  half  the  year,  when  it  is  both  hot  and 
sickly.  Mittun  is  a  small  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  4,000  souls. 

DHEBA-tSMAEL  KHAN,  has  an  advan- 
tageous position,  and  is,  besides  the  maiket 
town  of  the  Lohanee  merchants.  It  is  a  small 
place  and  subject  to  alteration  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  river,  which  a  few  years  ago  swept 
away  the  entire  town.  It  is  nearer  to  the  great 
commei'cial  city  of  Umritsur  than  any  of  the 
other  places  on  the  Indus,  and  lies  on  the  road 
between  it  and  Cabul.  This  tract,  however, 
is  not  much  frequented,  except  in  the  extensive 
expoit  of  the  native  fabrics  of  Jung  and 
Meengana,  which  consist  of  coarse  white  cloth, 
European  goods  are  not  in  general  sent  b^ 
this  road  ;  for  the  merchant  besides  avoiding 
the  desert  tract  between  the  Jelum  and 
Indus,  derives  the  supply  of  goods  for  Cabul 
and  Toorkistan  from  marts  below  Umritsur. 
Dehra-ISmael  Khan  covers  the  road  from  that 
city  and  must  yet  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  eligible  sites  on  the  Indus.  Bengal  As. 
Trans.,  Vol,  viii.,  p.  250. — Papers,  East 
India,  Cabul  and  Affghanistan,  pp,  103 
104,  105. 

DERA  JAT,  Arabic,  plural  of  Dehra,  th< 
country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  belo-vi 
the  Salt  Range  and  to  the  point  where  thai 
river  is  joined  by  the  waters  of  the  Punjab 
It  is  so  designated  from  the  two  principal 
towns,  Dehi-a  Ghazee-^Khau  and  Dehra-Ismae! 
Khan.  The  lower  part  bearo  the  local  name 
of  Sind  from  bordering  on  the  Indus,  and  the 
upper  that  of  Daman  from  its  bordering  on  thi 
Sttliman  mountains.  The  country  is  fiat  anc 
in  many  places  fertile,  but  to  the  westwaixl  o 
the  river  there  are  no  wells.  The  Derajat  i? 
about  two-thirds  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  Indus  and  the  Sulimai 
mountains,  and  extends  from  the  hills  an< 
valleys  of  the  Kohat  district  to  the  Sin< 
frontier.  A  thin  fringe  of  cultivation  an< 
jungle  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  gi^ea 
river,  and  terminates  as  you  advance  into  th< 
interid*,  in  a  flat  desert  countiy  where  a  pre 
carious  supply  of  wftter  from  the  hills  afford 
a  poor  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thinly 
scattered  villages.  Lower  down,  the  hil 
streams  become  smaller,  and  the  aspect  o 
desolation  still  gi*eater,  so  that  for  miles  not  i 
human  being  is  visible,  nor  can  a  drop  o 
water  be  procured  to  quench  the  tiiirst  pro 
duced  by  these  scorching  pbins.  The  Pathai 
and  Baluch  tribes  who  inhabit  the  hills,  havi 
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the  aaiiie  attBehments  to  their  chiefs,  internal 
henditaiy  feuds»  dislike  to  oombination  and 
{vedalorj  habits,  which  disttngniflh  eo  many 
■Mmntam  races,   bnt  hare  withal  a  martial 
beBing   and    love    of   independence.      The 
■cncitj  of  water  limits  cultivation,  and  their 
veillh  conaista   in  their  herds  which  find  a 
scntj  pMtorage    at  the   foot  of  the  hills  ; 
aBBODgn  the  momitaine  occur  a  few  fertile 
"palcte:  the     coontry   being    traversed  by 
IbotpiAf  know^n  only  to  themselves,  the  hill 
trika  wete  accustomed  to  issue  from  it  in 
nidi  flB  their  -wealthier  neighbours  in  the 
jkm,  harrying  their  cattle  and  retreating  in 
mktj  to  Uieir  impracticable  mountains.     To 
ilBpthis,  in  the  l>eginning  of  1857,  after  one 
of  ssch  inroads,  the  Punjab  Government  sent 
a  expedition  to  reduce  the  Bozdatn,  fvojn 
oMogst  the  troops  of  the  Punjab  Irregular 
Foree,  and  names  known   to  fame,  in  the  In- 
dian mutinies.  Chamberlain,  Coke,  Nicholson, 
HodsoD,  Fkt>byn,   Watson,  Wild,  and  Green, 
vere  aU  trained  in  this  school  of  warfare,  in- 
vdving  severe  marches,  incessant  fights  and 
exposure  to   all    the  seasons  of    the  year. 
The  hills  are  inhabited  by  predatory  Pathan 
and  Belooeh  tribes,  who  cultivate  little  fertile 
patches,  called  kuehee^  lying  within  the  moun- 
tnss.    The  tribes,  from  north  to  south,  of 
the  Deiajat  frontier  eome  in  the  following 
cfder: — 


PukmTVibes 


-1 


>Wu«e«reo, 


(  Ahmedsye, 
I    Othmange, 

Muhiood, 

Buttunee. 

Sheoranee, 
(^  Uiteruiali  or  OoiteraBet. 
.  Kuuennee. 

Khetraxu 

Bosdtf. 

Loond. 
I    Khotah. 

!    Goorc]ian«e» 


( 


^  Huxttee. 

The  Mnhsood  Waziri  have  three  large  divi- 
A  Beluch  contingent  was  maintained 
for  the  defence  of  the  Derajat  frontier  and  the 
IMach  chiefs  were  held  responsible  for  its 
passes.  (Medley* $  yettt's  Campaiyningj  pp. 
1  to  21.)  The  Bozdar  are  a  border  tribe 
with  about  2,600  fighting  men,  west  of  tlie 
Den^  They  dwell  in  the  hills  op{k»i4iB 
Mnngrota,  about  50  miles  north  of  Dehra 
Ghssi  Khan,  and  were  given  to  make  trou- 
UesoBoe  inroads  on  the  plains.  After  a  series 
ef  sadby  a  force  was  sent  i^ainst  them  in 
Msieh  1867  through  the  Mahvi  and  Mun- 
grota  passes,  and,  after  seeing  Uieir  green 
ciaps  destroyed,  md  seeing  the  Oosterani,  a 
audi  but  warhke  tribe,  join  the  British,  one 
VMnBog  the  Boadar  clu^s  rode  into  the  Bii- 
lodi  camp  and  sued  for  peace.  Hiey  we^e 
raeived  in  sdeain  Durbar,  and  ^  for  every 
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man  they  had  slain  in  their  forays  125  Rupees 
were  paid,  and  50  Rupees  for  every  wounded 
man,  this  being  the  regular  price  of  blood  in 
the  hills."  A  few  mouths  afterwards,  they 
iumished  a  contingent  to  protect  the  frontier, 
when  the  troops  were  sent  to  quell  the 
mutiny.  This  Beluch  tribe  occupy  the  moun«- 
tains  and  the  low  country,  and  have  the 
following  sectibns,  Sehami,  Snwarni,  Gula*- 
manni,  Jelalani,  Chandiah  and  Shahani.  From 
the  Kusranee  limits  the  hills  of  the  Bozdar 
tribe  extend  along  the  British  Frontier  for 
about  15  or  20  miles.  The  range  is  inter- 
sected by  some  nine  passes  leading  into  the 
plains,  the  chief  which  is  the  Sungurh  Pass, 
through  which  there  is  considerable  traffic 
with  Candahar  and  the  Punjab.  Opposite 
these  hills  lies  the  Sungurh  low-land  (form- 
ing the  upper  portion  of  the  Dehra-Qhazee 
Khan  district  and  cultivated  by  several 
peaceful  tribes)  and  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Bozdar.  Thei*e  is  only  one  Bozdar 
village  in  the  plains,  but  there  is  much  scat- 
tered cultivation  belonging  to  the  tribe. 
Almost  the  whole  tribe  and  their  chiefs  live 
in  the  hills.  They  can  muster  3,iXX>  or  4,000 
fighting  men,  some  portion  of  whom  are 
horsemen.  Th^  were  probably  the  most 
formidable  robbers  in  this  part  of  the  fron- 
tier. Under  the  Sikh  regime  they  repeatedly 
carried  fire  and  swcml  into  the  Dehra-Ohazee 
Khan  district.  The  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district 
formed  one  of  the  governments  of  the  Doora- 
nae  rulers.  When  Elphinstone  passed  through 
the  town  in  1806,  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  Indus,  it  was  enclosed  by  a  large  wood  of 
date  trees.  It  had  a  ruinous  wall  of  unbum- 
ed  bricks,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference. The  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Be- 
loochee,  with  some  Afghans  and  Hindoos  : 
but  the  country  people  were  Beloche  and 
Jut,  resembling  those  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Indus.  The  Dehra-Ismael  district  is 
divided  into  two  halves  by  a  range  of  hills 
running  at  nearly  right  angles  from  the  Snlee- 
mauee  range  to  ^e  Indus.  The  passage  from 
one  part  of  die  district  to  the  other  is  through 
the  Peyzoo  and  Mulezye  passes  which  in- 
tersect the  range.  Above  the  passes  ^ere 
is  the  valley  of  Bunnoo  occupied  by  the 
Butinoo  Wuzeeree.  The  Bunnoochee  them- 
selves were  a  vicious  race.  They  cultivate 
with  some  industry  ;  and  are  well  affected 
to  the  government.  Below  the  valley,  and 
immediately  above  the  range  is  Murwut.  The 
Murwutee  are  aiine  race  of  striking  appear- 
ance, loyal  to  the  British,  and  both  willing 
and  able  to  check  the  depredations  of  their 
hill  neighbours.-  In  Murwut  stands  the  fort 
of  Lukkee.  In  the  hills  near  the  Peyzoo  pass 
dwell  the  Buttanee  :  they  were,  once,  a  rob- 
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ber'trlbe,  but  have  reformed  since  annexation.  I  to  be  descendants  of  Tajik  from  Baikb.   Thej 


Their  co-operation  against  the  Muhsood  Wu- 
zeeree  could  be  reckoned  upon.  Below  these, 
is  the  Dehra-Ismael  Khan  district,  are  two 
important  families,  namely,  the  Gundapoor  of 
Kolatchee,  and  the  chiefs  of  Tank.  These  two 
tracts  are  exposed  to  attack  from  the  Sheora^ 
nee  and  Wuzeeree.  The  revenues  of  Kolatchee 
amount  to  between  Rupees  8,000  and  1 0,000. 
Of  this  the  Gundapoor  receive  25  per  cent, 
on  condition  of  good  service  in  defending  the 
tract.  The  Tank  chief  holds  a  lease  of  the 
revenues  of  that  tract ;  he  makes  the  collec- 
tions, which  amount  to  Rupees  66,000  per 
annum,  and  receives  one-third  for  himself 
and  the  establishment  he  maintains.  This 
lease  is  conditional  on  good  service  in  defence 
of  the  fief.  The  chief  is  a  Puthan  of  good 
family.  The  nawab  of  Dehra-Ismael  Khan, 
belongs  to  the  princely  race  of  Suddoozye. 
South  of  Dehra-Ismael  Khan  lies  the  lai*ge 
tract  of  Dehra  Ghazee-Khan,  which  extends 
as  far  west  as  the  mountains  and  along  the 
Indus  to  Sind.  Its  principal  chiefs  have 
usually  behaved  well,  even,  at  times  when 
their  brethren  of  the  hills  were  in  a  state  of 
hostility  against  British  subjects.  The  plain 
tribes  are  the  Nootkanee,  Looud  and  Dreshuk, 
all  of  them  well  conducted  ;  they  had  a  cer- 
tain number  of  fighting  men,  but  they  were 
victimized  by  such  tribes  as  the  Bozdar  and 
Goorchanee.  The  Dehra  Ghazee-Khau  dis- 
trict has  the  Dreshuk,  and  Muzaree. 

Adjoining  the  frontier  of  Dehra  Ghazee 
Khan  district  are  the  Khutran,  Kosah,  Lug- 
haree,  Goorchan,  MuiTee  and  Boogtee. 

Dehra  Ismael  Khan  district-^Himnoochee, 
Murwutee,  Butanee  Chiefs  of  Tank,  Chiefs 
of  Kolache,  Chiefs  of  Dehra-Ismael  Khan, 
Nootkanee,  Loond. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra-Ismael 
Khan  district  are  Sheoranee,  Oshteranee, 
Kusranee,  Bozdar. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  district — 
Buzotee,  Sepah,  Orukzye,  Zymoosht  Aff- 
ghans,  Tooree. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  and  Dehra- 
Ismael    Khan   districts — Wuzeeree. 

7'he  Derajat  or  Hist  of  the  Panjad,  Vol. 
i,  j9. 24.  Aitcheson^s  Treaties,  See  India,  p. 
336  ;  Khyber,  pp.  512  to  51?.— Paper*,  East 
India  (Cahul  and  Affghanistan)  1859,  p. 
22.  Elphinstone^s  Kingdom  of  Cabul^  p. 
29.  See  India,  p.  336.  Khyber,  pp.  512, 
514,  518.     Keiat,  Tajik. 

DEHVEH  SAMANI,  Turk.  Hedvsarum 
alhaji. 

DEHWAR,  P£R8.  A  villager,  a  farmer. 
The  Tajik  race  on  the  northern  borders  of 
Affghan istan  are  called  Dehgan.  The  Deh war 
residing  with  the  Babi,  at  Kelat,  are  supposed 
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are  an  agricultural,  hard-workiug,  poor  people, 
who  dwell  in  villages  and  do  not  migrate. 
Their  language  is  nearly  pure  Pei^ian. — Dr, 
Cooke  in  Bombay j  Medical  Transaction^ 
No.  vi,  New /Series,  1860. 

DEH  WA  R,  also  written  Dewar  or  Deehwai 
in  northern  India,  the  village  deity,  the  deity 
under  whose  care  the  village  is  pjaced — the 
"  genius  loci"  to  whom,  at  each  harvest,  a  por- 
tion of  grain  is  set  apart.  The  cori'espondiug 
term  in  the  North- West  is  T'hanapi^tee  (the 
lord  of  the  place.)  In  Buudlecund,  "  Grani 
Deota"  or  "  Gi*amma-deva."  In  Saugor  he 
is  styled  Miroyea,  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  guardian  of  boundaries.  The  Deewai 
is  very  commonly, — and  even  where  these 
l9cal  names  prevail,  styled  Bhoomia  from 
Bhoom,  land.  The  occupation  of  the  Deewai 
is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Roman  Lai*ei 
Rurales 

"  qui  eompita  Bervant, 
"  £t  vigilant  nostra  wmper  in  urbe  L>ar««." 

The  Dehwar  deities  have  various  names,  such  at 
Kutesuree,  Burnaichu,  Hunwut,  Bhoom  Sen< 
Chanwur,  Casheenath,  Munsa  Ram,  Hurdour, 
Rutnoo,  Huree  Ram,  Jharkhund  Eesoor, 
Kail  Sen,  Bisharee  :  oft-times  they  are  the 
spirits  of  good  men,  of  brahmins  or  village 
heroes,  but  who,  when  they  become  objects  oi 
woi*ship,  come  to  be  generally  considered  very 
malicious  devils  ;  and  oft-times  they  arc 
nothing  but  mere  epithets  of  the  Dii  Majores 
In  some  places  their  images  are  of  male  ;  in 
others  of  female,  figures.  In  many  places  th€ 
villagers,  for  fear  of  misrepresenting  theii 
Gramma  Deota,  erect  a  stone  without  form  oi 
feature  ;  like  the  si  Deo  si  Deas  of  the  Romans, 
which  ambiguous  expression  was  addressed 
to  their  tutelary  gods,  to  obviate  all  chance  oi 
niistake.  The  worship  of  these  village  god« 
is  fixed  to  no  stated  day.  In  some  places,  i( 
occurs  on  the  14th  of  eveiy  month  ;  in  otbera, 
on  the  full  moon  of  Cheyt ;  at  otliei*s  on  the 
full  moon  of  Katik,  and  so  on.  The  unshtipei: 
stone  or  log  of  wood  is  a  common  form  of  the 
village  deity  of  the  peninsula,  but  Hanumat 
is  a  frequent  form  between  the  Nerbudda  auc 
the  Kistnah  livers,  and  to  the  south  is  the  Ai 
the  Amman  or  Ammaor  some  hero.  It  has  beer 
supposed  by  Doctor  Stevenson  of  Bombay 
that  these  Deewar,  or  Gituna  Deota,  are  th< 
remnants  of  the  ante-brahminical  religiou 
but  the  supposition  cannot  be  received  as  cor- 
rect regarding  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  thougl 
it  may  be  conceded  with  respect  to  the  godi 
of  the  South  of  India  that  there  are  manj 
circumstances  of  their  worship  which  are  noi 
of  hindoo  origin. — Elliot^  quoting  Bombay 
Literary  Transactions,  Journal  B.  A.  S,. 
Nos.  ix  and  x.  Buchanan^ s  Eastern  India 
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VoLii^pp.  138,  362,  478;  Wilson's  Hindu 
Theatre,   Vol.  i,  p.  21,  and  Vol.  ii,  p.  64. 
DEIFIED  WARRIORS,  are  largely  wor- 
shipped  iu  the   peaiDsula   of  India.     Rama, 
one  of  these,  was  the  leader  of  one   invasiou 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India 
tod  of  Ceylon.     On  that  occasion  he  advanced 
into  Uie  for^ts  of  Danda  Caranya,  scattering 
the  prior  inhabitants,  as  he  advanced,  whom 
he  dttciihed  as  Rakshasha  and  demons,  driv- 
ing Booe  of  them  into  the  forests  and  moun- 
taio  Rtreats,   where  they  still   reside  in  a 
bufamos  freedom,  and   reducing   others  to 
the  mxB  of  predial  slaveiy,  in  which  the 
hnh,  the    Pallar,   Cheramar    and    other 
kn^  races  are  now  dwelling  i|i  the  plains. 
To  such  invasions  is  owing  the  circumstance 
tkteieh  province  in  Indiar  has  its  own  pecu- 
iar  helot  race  ;  and  each  range  of  moun- 
tiins  and  each  forest  tract,  its  own   tribes 
of  wild  savages  eitiier  wholly  independent 
or  partially  subject  to   their  more  civilized 
neighboars  in  the  open  country.     We  may 
insUnoe  the  Pahari  of  the  Rajmahal  hills  on 
the  hanks  of   the    Ganges,  and  from   their 
bcalitj  westwards  through  all  HHi  races  in 
^  Vindhya   hills,  the  Meeua,   the  Mhair, 
the  Bheei,    the   KoH,   southwards    through 
the  races  in  Bustar  and  Gondwaua.  Amongst 
the  Sonthal,  the  Gond,   the  Kond,  Chench- 
m,  Souriah,  the  Yanady,    the  Irular,  the 
Karombar,  the  Beder,  Kallar,  to  the  Malay- 
•ii  or  mountaineers  in    the  south,  an   inti- 
■ite  succession  of  races  and  tribes  with  cus* 
tons  and  speaking  languages,  differing  greatly 
^  the  inhabitants   in  the  plains ;  besides 
vhomare  numerous  migratory  races,  as  the 
Konva,  Wadawar,    Yerkalwar   and   Pardi. 
The  ancient  Sanscrit  writers  give  other  names 
tfueient  races  with  whom  the  Arians  came 

• 

ncoBtactin  their  advance  to  the  Ganges,  some 
«f  thich  cannot  now  be  traced. 

I)£IG,  a  town  and  forti*ess  in  Hindostan. 
A  battle  was  fought  and  won,  here,  by  the  E.  I. 
^^Wttpwy's  troops  under  Lord  Lake,  on  the 
13th  November  1 804,  and  on  the  23rd  De- 
<K>tth9r  1804,  the  fortress  of  Deig  was, taken. 
See  Battles. 

MiGWUR,  a  town  in  Hazareebagh. 

DEIR,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia. 

DEITY,  see  Deo  ;  Deva.     Hindoo. 

DE  KOROS,  Alexander  Csoma,  a  Hunga- 
'"fifWho  travelled  on  foot  from  Hungaiy  to 
TS^t    See  Csoma. 

MiN,  Hnt D.    Oryza  sativa. 

BEKHANI  BEOWN  HEMP,  Bombay. 
Cw^ilaria  juocea. — Linn. 

I^EL|  Singh.  Artocarpus  hirsuta,  also  A. 
Nwom/— WrWcte,  Lam. 

BELA,  Hnra     Jasminnm  hirsutum. 

DELADHA,  the  reputed  tooth  of  Buddha, 


in  the  Malegawa  temple  at  Kandy,  is  the  most 
devoutly  worshipped  relic  of  their  religion, 
which  is  possessed  by  the  buddhist  nations  of 
the  East.  Long  before  the  christian  era  it  was 
adored  by  the  buddhist  sovereigns  of  Orissa, 
and  was  originally  deposited  in  the  great 
temple  of  Jagganath,  then  a  buddhist  founda- 
tion. Its  first  deposition  in  Ceylon  was  in 
the  fourth  centuiy  of  chi-istianity.  The  bud- 
dhists  of  Ceylon  have  a  tradition,  that  who- 
ever can  succeed  iu  retaining  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity become  the  sovereign  of  the  country. 
The  Chinese  traveller,  Fa-Hyan,  mentions 
amongst  the  precious  relics  worshipped  in  th^ 
fifth  century  by  the  buddhist8  of  Ladak  a 
vase  in  which  Buddha  had  spat,  and  one 
of  his  teeth;  another  tooth  was  similarly 
cherished  by  the  king  of  Nakia,  in  Aff- 
ghanistan,  eastward  of  Ghuzui.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing monasteiy  the  monks  preserved  the  cut- 
tings oi  his  hair  and  nails.  Fa-Hyan  also 
describes  a  shadow  of  Buddha,  which  was 
shown  to  him  at  Nakia,  but  admits  his  inability 
to  describe  the  process  of  its  preservation. — 
Tennen^s  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  p.  239. 
See  Buddha. 

DELEMI,  the  Amir  Azan,  Delemi,  built 
the  dam  called  Band-i-Amir,  the  Bend-Amir 
of  Europeans.     See  Bendamir. 

DEL-GAHA,  Sinqh.  also  Del-gass,  Singh. 
Artocarpus  nobilis. —  Thw. 

DEL  A  KURA,  also  Doggali  kura,  also 
EiTa  Doggali  kura,  Tel.  Araarantus  poly- 
gamus. — Ztnn,  Roxb. 

DELAY-LAMA,  dwells  amongst  the  Ton- 
gut  Tartar  nation,  to  the  south  of  the  Mongol. 
See  Kalkas. 

DELE,  Hind.,  and  Dela,  the  fruit  of  the 
Cap  pari  8  plant. 

DELFS,  DuT.    Delft. 

DELFT,  Eng. 

Delf 8 :  porcelyn,  Dut. 

Faience,  Fa. 

Uu&chtei  Ponemn,  Ger. 

Coarse  porcelain. 

DEHLI.  About  15  centuries  before  the 
christian  era,  the  town  of  Indraprestha  was 
in  existence  on  the  Jumna,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  site  occupied  by  the  modem  Dehli. 
At  .present,  the  only  i*emnants  of  Indra- 
prestha, are  the  Negumbodghaut  and  the 
Puranah  Killa  or  Indrapat,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  five  "  pat"  or  "  prastha,"  viz.,  Panipat, 
Sonpat,  Indrapat,  Til  pat  and  Baghpi^t,  which 
Dhritorashtra  gave  to  the  Pandu.  Now,  bow  - 
ever,  Purana  Killa  and  the  Negumbodgbaut  on 
the  Jumna  are  the  only  places  which  can  be 
pointed  to  as  probably  connected  with  the 
ancient  Indraprestha,  and  the  ghaut  seems  to 
have  been  a  sacred  place  of.  pUgrimagey  even 
before  the  Pandu  family  settled  there.    The 


Fayence,  Ger. 
Coane  porcelain  ware, 
Jap. 
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people  Btill  call  Puitwah  Kiliah,  Indrapat, 
though  HamayuQ  new  named  it  Din*Panah 
and  8her  shah,  styled  it  Sherghur.  In  Furanah 
Killah  is  the  Keelar  Kona  mosque,  which  was 
commenced  bj  Hamajoon  and  finished  by 
Sher  shah.  It  has  five  horse-shoe  arches^ 
decorated  with  blue  tiles  and  marble.  Indra^ 
prestha  was  about  ^ve  miles  from  ancient 
Dehli.  Thirty  princes  of  the  line  of  Yudish- 
thira  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  but  only 
their  names  ai*e  known,  and  the  last  of  them 
was  Kashemaka,  who  was  murdered  by  his 
minister,  Viserwa,  whose  line  of  fourteen 
princes  held  sway  for  five  hundred  years.  The 
Goutamah  line  of  fifteen  princes  succeeded,  it 
is  said,  by  Mahraj  murdering  the  iast  of  the 
Kashemaka,  the  last  of  them  being  Uitina, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  Maurya.  In  the 
times  of  Buddha,  of  Alexander,  of  Seleueus, 
no  allusion  occurs  to  the  existence  of  Indra- 
prestha.  The  last  of  the  Maurya  was  slain 
by  the  rajah  Kemayoun  styled  Saka-ditya,  or, 
chief  of  the  Saka,  who  subsequently  fell 
before  Vikramaditya,  and  Avanti  or  Oojein 
became  the  capital.  Dehli  was  then  in  ex- 
istence, because  Vikramaditya  was  descnbed 
as  possessing  it, — ^'Dilli-pat-kahayo''  became 
king  of  Dehli. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Dehli  is  obscure. 
Ancient  Dehli  was  five  miles  distant  from 
Indraprestha  on  a  rocky  hill,  to  the  S.  W.  in 
the  interior,  and  the  site  is  eleven  miles  from 
the  modern  Dehli.  It  is  surmised  that  on  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Oujein,  the  cities  in 
that  locality  lay  waste  and  desolate  for  eight 
centuries.  Fa-Hiang  a.d.  400  and  Hwen 
Thsang,  who  travelled  in  the  eighth  centuiy 
(a.  d.  750),  make  no  mention  of  Dehli,  nor  is 
it  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Mahmoud  who 
sacked  and  plundered  both  Muttra  andThane- 
sur.    In  1062,  however,  Anangpal  re-built  it. 

The  oldest  of  all  the  monuments  in  Dehli 
is  the  edict  column  of  Asoca.  The  Lat  of 
Ferozshah,  in  the  Kotila,  is  an  edict  column 
of  Asoca.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Shrughna,  in  a.d.  1366  by  Feroz  Shah, 
to  have  been  brought  on  a  truck  to  Khizrabad 
and  thence  by  water  to  Dehli,  then  called 
f^'oaabad,  and  set  up  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace  of  Feroz.  Its  head  is  now  bare,  but 
80  late  asA.  D.  1611,  when  William  Finch 
was  there,  it  had  a  golden  pinnacle,  which 
gave  it  the  name  of  Minar-i-Zai'in,  or  golden 
miaeret.  It  is  a  single  shaft  of  pale  pink  sand- 
stone, and  like  all  Asoeas  piUars  is  42  feet 
7  ineheg  bigh,  of  whidi  the  upper  d5  feet  are 
T^ry  highly  polished.  The  neact  in  point  of 
•atiquity  is  a  8<^id  shaft  of  mixed  metal 
upwards  of  16  inchee  in  diameter,  and  about 
60  feet  in  length.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
underground,  and  that  which  is  above  is  22 


feet  high.  The  ground  about  it  has  mark^ 
of  a  recent  excavation,  said  to  have  been 
carried  down  to  26  feet  without  reaching  the 
foundation  on  which  the  pillar  rests,  and  with- 
out loosening  it  in  any  degree.  The  pillar 
contains  about  80  cubic  feet  of  metal  and 
would  weigh  upwards  of  1 7  tons. 

The  iron  pillar  standing  neaiiy  in  the 
middle  of  a  grand  square,  records  its  own 
history  in  a  deeply-cut  Sanscrit  inscription  of 
six  lines  on  its  western  face.  Antiquariea 
have  read  the  characters  and  the  pillar  has 
been  made  out  to  be  *  the  arm  of  fame  (£irt- 
tibhuja)  of  raja  Dava.'  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  worshipper  of  Vishnu,  and  a  monacch 
who  subdued  a  people  on  the  Sindhu,  oalied 
Vahlika,  probabLjr  the  Bahika  of  the  Punjab^ 
and  that  he  obtained  with  his  own  am  an. 
undivided  sovereignty  on  the  earth  for  a  long^ 
period  !  The  age  in  which  he  flourished  is, 
therefore,  concluded  to  have  been  about  the 
year  b.c.  319,  the  initial  poiot  of  the  Bakbhi 
or  Gupta  era.  The  most  wid^y  prevalent 
tradition  attributes  the  iron  pillar  to  the 
Pandoos,  of  whose  heroic  age  it  is  believed  ta 
be  a  tokea.  Major  Archer  heard  that '  aa 
long  as  the  pillar  stood,  so  long  would  Hin- 
doostan  flourish.'  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie  says» 
that '  as  long  as  this  pillar  stands,  the  raj  or 
kingdom  has  not  finally  departed  from  the 
Hindoos.'  The  Kutub  Minar  is  at  present 
238  feet,  1  inch  high  above  the  ground,  but 
tradition  says  it  was  once  300  feet,  and  in. 
1794  the  measurement  was  250  feet  U  in. 
The  base  of  this  minar  is  a  polygon  of  twenty- 
four  sides,  altogether  measuring  147  feet.  The 
shaft  is  of  a  circular  form  and  tapers  regu* 
larly  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  It  is 
divided  into  five  stories,  round  each  of  which 
runs  a  bold  projecting  balcony,  supported 
upon  large  and  richly-carved  stone  brackets 
having  balustrades  that  give  to  the  pillar  a 
most  ornamental  effect  The  eztei'ior  of  the 
basement  story  is  fluted  alternately  into 
twenty-seven  angular  and  semi-circular  fiices. 
Up  to  the  third  story  the  Minar  is  built  of 
fine  red  sandstone.  From  the  third  balcony 
to  the  fifth,  the  building  is  composed  chiefly 
ofwhiteJeypore  marble.  The  hindoo  archi- 
tect has  not  failed  to  record  his  undertaking 
without  the  usual  hindoo  invocation,  Sri 
Yiswakurma  pi*asade  rachita  '  built  under  the 
auspices  of  Viswakurma,'  the  celestial  ai'chi- 
tect  of  the  hindoos.  The  object  is  at  once 
apparent  to  the  spectator  that  of  a  Mazinah  for 
the  Muezzin  to  tsall  the  fiaithful  to  fNrayers. 
The  Kootub  seems  to  have  been  commenced 
in  about  a.  d.  L200,  and  finished  in  1220. 
The  mausoleum  tonih  of  HamayuOy  with 
its  white  marble  dome  is  a  conspicnous  ob- 
ject for  miles  around.    It  cost  15  laos   of 
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rapees  snd  was  erected  by  his  widow  llamida 

BaDO   begam,   who   is    also   interred    uear. 

Bkooi  Khcma.   In  Pirthiraj's  capital,  were 

tw€Dtj-seYen  hindoo  temples,  of  which  several 

huodi-eds  of  richly-carved  pillars  still  remain 

to  attest  both  the  taste  and  the  wealth  of 

the  last  hindoo  rulei-s  of  Delhi.    The  Bhoot 

Ehana  is  a  colonnaded  court-yard,  the  mate- 

mk  of  which  wei*e  obtained  from  the  demoli- 

tka  of  the  hindoo  temples. 

Tbe  Alia  Durwazu^  built  by  Ala-ud-Din, 
KJL  710,  A.I).  1310,  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
ofhtdian  architecture. 

Ac  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Siri  or  Shah  pur  is 
ife  Boashan  Charagh  built  by  Feroz  Shah  as 
tshfine  to  the  memory  of  a  famous  saint 

The  fortifications  of  Toghalaqabad  form  a 
itopoidoias  structure. 

Inside  Delhi  is  the  Jumma  Musjid  close  to 
like  Cfaandni  Chouk. 

The  Shalimar  gardens  were  made  by  the 
emperor  Shah  Jehan  at  a  cost  of  a  crore  of 


The  Zinat  Masjid  called  also  the  Kumari 
Ma^id,  was  built  by  Zinat-un-Nissa,  the 
spinster  daughter  of  Aurungzeb. 

Daring  the  rebellion  of  1857,  the  Delhi  mas- 
occurred  on  the  1 1th  May  1 857.    Delhi 
asBaulted  on  the  14th  September  1857. 

From  the  14th  to  the  17th  of  September, 
the  Church,  the  Kutcherry,  the  College,  the 
Kotwaliee,  the  Magazine,  and  the  Delhi  Bank 
House  were  one  after  the  other  carried  and 
recoyered.     On  the  18th  the  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  magazine  and  the  Cabul 
gate  was  completed.    On  the  19th  the  Burn 
bastion,  near  the  Lahore  gate,w8s  taken  posses- 
flloii  of  by  a  surprise.     This  bastion  is  so  called 
from  Colonel  Bum,  who  with  a  handful  of  men 
made  a  most  memorable  defence  of  Delhi  in 
1804  against  an  overwhelming  army  of  Holkar 
■ad  the  cannonade  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
gans.     Sir  D.   Ochterlony,   then   Resident, 
wrote  of  this  defence  that  it  cannot  but  reflect 
the  greatest  honour  on  the  discipline,  courage 
and  fortitude  of  British  troops  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Hindoostan  to  observe  that  with  a  small 
force  they  sustained  a    siege   of  nine   days, 
repelled  an  assault,  and  defended  a  city  ten 
mOee  in  circumfei'ence,  which  had  ever  before 
been  given  up  at  the  first  appearance  of  an 
enemy  at  its  gates.'    The  20th  of  September 
was  Uie  day  of  the  final  capture  of  Delhi.   On 
that  day  the  imperial  palace  was  entered  and 
Ibond  deserted.    The  main  picket  of  the 
British  forces  was  at  Hindoo  Rao,  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge  that  is  to  the  north-west  of  the 
dty.    The  chief  efforts  of  the  rebels  were 
directed  against  this  post  of  the  besiegers. 
From  the  8th  of  June  1857,  until  the  fall  of 
Be&u,  it  had  had  to  sustain  twenty ^six  attacks. 
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The  heavy  siege  guns  arrived  in  September 
when  five  batteries  were  constructed  and 
some  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  opened  their  fii'e 
upon  the  doomed  city.  The  14th  of  Septem* 
ber  was  the  great  day  for  the  storming  of  the 
city  of  Delhi,  and  the  attacking  force  was 
divided  into  four  columns,  with  a  reserve. 
The  gallant  party  fixed  upon  to  blow  open 
the  Cashmere  gate  consisted  of  Lieutenants 
Saikeid  and  Home,  Seijeauts  Carmichael, 
Burgess  and  Smith,  Bugler  Hawthorne  who 
accompanied  the  party  to  sound  the  advance 
wben  the  gate  was  blown  in,  and  eight  native 
sappers  under  Havildar  Madhoo  to  carry  the 
bags  of  powder. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  at  Delhi  and 
Allahabad,  and  on  the  Tirhut  pillai-s  at 
Mathiya,  Delhi  and  Radhiya,  have  long  ago 
been  deciphered  and  translated  by  the  remark « 
able  ingenuity  of  Mr.  James  Prinsep.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  rocks  at  Junagiri  in  Gujrat, 
and  at  Dhauli  in  Kuttack,  wereal&o  interpret- 
ed by  him.  A  supposed  third  version  of  the 
rock  inscriptions  (but  in  the  Ariano-Pali 
chaxacter),  which  was  found  at  Kapur-digiri, 
near  Peshawur,  has  been  carefully  collated 
with  the  others  by  Professor  Wilson.  Many 
short  inscriptions  from  Gaya,  Sanchi  and 
Birat,  as  well  as  from  the  cave  temples  of 
Southern  India,  have  also  been  published  at 
diflerent  times,  but,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  edicts  in  the  Bock  Inscriptions,  which 
contain  the  names  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemy, 
Antigonus  and  Magas,  the  inscriptions  in  the 
able  work  of  Major  Cunningham  are  of 
greater  interest,  and  of  much  higher  import- 
ance, than  all  that  had  before  been  published. 

The  highest  population  of  Delhi  was  two 
millions  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe  that  of 
Rome  having  been  three  millions,  and  that  of 
London  being  now  somewhere  between  the  two 
numbers.  Three  years  before  the  mutiny  the 
number  returned  was  upwards  of  150,000. 
Delhi  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  from 
which,  fi-om  pre-historic  times,  much  of  India 
has  continued  to  be  ruled.  One  dynasty,  the 
Pandava,  ruled  there  from  b.  c.  1120  to 
B.  c.  610.  Delhi  is  in  L.  28'  38'  9",  N.  L.  77' 
13'  I'E.and  825  or  827  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  120miles 
above  Agra,  which  is  also  on  the  right  bank. 
The  river  washes  the  east  face  of  the  city, 
forming  the  chord  of  an  arc  of  which  the  rest 
of  the  city  wall  is  the  perimeter.  The  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  two  miles,  the 
extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west,  about 
three  miles:  the  area  enclosed  within  the 
walls  probably  four  square  miles.  The  walls 
are  built  of  stone  and  lime,  entirely  surround 
the  place,  and  consist  of  long  curtains  with 
bastions  at   different    intcrvds,    the  whole 
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defended  by  a  ditch  aod  a  good  glacis.  The 
bastions  were  of  modern  construction  and 
capable  of  mounting  twelve  to  eighteen  guns 
each.  There  was,  however,  only  a  musketiy 
parapet  along  the  connecting  walls,  there 
being  no  terreplein  behind  the  curtains  for 
guns.  The  king's  palace  was  on  the  river 
side,  and  was  a  native  fort  of  considerable 
size,  with  high  walls  of  red  sandstone,  flanked 
by  round  towers  and  defended  by  a  ditch. 
Close  to  the  palace  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  river,  was  an  old 
native  fort  the  Selim-ghur.  From  the  centre 
of  the  city  rises  the  Jumma  Musjid,  and  prior 
to  the  mutinies  of  1857,  the  Church,  the  Delhi 
Bank,  and  the  Ordnance  Magazine,  were  all 
within  the  walls.  The  breadth  of  the  Jumna 
at  Delhi  is  about  1,000  yards,  the  river  there 
is  very  winding  and  shallow,  with  numerous 
sand  banks,  the  deep  channel  being  very  nar- 
row. Of  the  famed  budd*hist  antiquities  of 
India,  there  is  a  column  at  Delhi,  another 
at  Allahabad,  one  at  lV9attiah  and  one  at 
Badhiali.  The  inscriptions  are  the  same  on 
all  the  columns.  No  images  of  Buddha,  no 
temples  or  relics,  are  mentioned.  But  Dharma 
(the  doctrine)  is  to  be  taught  under  the  sacred 
tree.  The  chief  object  is  the  interdict  of  the 
slaughter  or  destruction  of  any  living  creature, 
of  the  abolishment  of  torture  in  punishments, 
of  the  punishment  of  deaths  for  criminals,  and 
exen.pting  animals  from  work  on  8th,  1 4th 
and  15th  of  the  moon,  which  days  do  not 
quite  accord  with  modern  Budd'hist  practices. 
The  name  of  Buddha,  Gotama,or  Sakya  Muni, 
is  not  mentioned;  but  the  expression,  Suka- 
tam  Kachhato,  which  Mr.  Prinsep  supposes  is 
intended  for  Sugatam  Gachhato,  or  Sugato, 
(welcome)  a  name  of  Buddha;  and  the  inscrip- 
tions have  frequent  references  to  the  acts  to 
be  done  under  the  holy  fig-tree,  Buddha's  Ficus 
ludica.  The  inscription  opens  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  the  king,  Devanampiya 
PiyMasi's  anointment.  Asoka  distinctly  sayp, 
the  object  of  his  doctrines  is  to  increase  the 
mercy  and  ch.irity,  the  truth  and  purity,  the 
kindness  and  honesty,  of  the  world.  The 
king,  says  he,  prays  for  those  of  every  creed 
that  they,  with  him,  may  attain  eternal  salva- 
tion. 

The  language  off  he  inscriptions  is  Pali,  but 
of  an  old  character,  between  Pali  and  Sanskrit, 
possibly  the  original  of  both.  By  the  Maha- 
wanso,  the  fourteenth  year  of  Asoka's  reign 
corresponds  to  the  232nd  year  after  the  death 
of  Buddha,  and  therefore  to  b.  c.  31 1  and  the 
inscription  being  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign, 
the  date  is  b.  c.  298.  The  Dipawanso  says, 
Asoka  was  inaugurated  218  years  afler  the 
death  of  Sakya,  therefore  b.  c.  325.  The 
character  used  in  the  inscriptions  is  the  Lat,  or 
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oldest  form  of  Deva  Nagari,  which  latter  is 
deducible  from  it,  letter  by  letter  through 
successive  ages,  excepting  the  new  or  addi- 
tional Sanskrit  letters.  The  religion  meu- 
tioned  is  buddhisi,  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  injunctions  to  teach  ^*  Dhar- 
ma" under  the  sacred  tree,  and  turning  the 
wheel  of  the  law,  the  mention  of  the  ascetic 
disciples  ;  certain  dogmas,  and  the  observance 
of  the  three  holy  days,  monthly,  mentioned  by 
Fa-hian,  preachings,  &c.,  and  Babhana  (brah- 
mans)  are  to  be  converted,  and  kindness  and 
condescension  shown  to  brahmans  and  sra- 
mans.  The  king  mentioned  is  Piyadasi,  or 
Asoka,  emperor  of  all  India,  identified  as 
Asoka  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Tumour,  from  the 
Pali  Dipawanso,  which  states  that  he  was  the 
grandson  of  Chandagutto,  and  Viceroy  of 
Ougein. 

The  Iron  Pillar  at  Delhi  has  an  inscription 
in  Sanskrit,  no  date,  but  scarcely  earlier  than 
A.  D.  800,  the  character  looking  more  modern 
than  Kanouj  Nagari.  Of  the  character  used  in 
the  inscription,  many  letters  agree  with  the 
Kanouj  Nagari,-  but  the  general  aspect  is  more 
modern.  The  religion  mentioned  is  the  Vaish- 
nava,  but  no  invocation  or  iiames  of  gbds.  The 
king  mentioned  is  prince  Dhava,  an  usurper,  at 
Hastinpura.  This  inscription  is  punched  upon 
the  iron  pillar,  and  the  only  thing  remarkable 
in  it  is  the  mention  of  the  Bactrians,  called 
Vellakha,  being  still  in  Scinde.  From  the  com- 
pound letters  used,  the  inscription  must  he 
long  after  the  fifth  centuiy. 

The  Stone  Pillar  at  Delhi  lias  km  inscription 
in  Sanskrit  of  'date,  Samvat  1220,  or  a.  d. 
1 163.  The  character  used  is  almost  modern 
Deva  Nagari  and  the  religion  mentioned  is 
hindoo.  The  king  mentioned  is  Vesala  Deva. 
This  inscription  was  cut  upon  one  of  the  old 
lat,  or  buddhist  columns,  to  record  Vesal's 
victories,  but  not  against  the  bu<id'hidt% 
because  they  were  gone. 

In  A.  D.  1191,  Prithiraj,  a  heroic  king  of 
Delhi,  utterly  routed  Mahomed  Gori,  at  Tiruri, 
14  miles  from  Tharieshur,  and  compelled  him 
to  recross  the  Indus.  But  in  1193  Maliomed 
re-entered  Hindoostnn  with  a  mixed  Turk, 
Tartar  and  Afighan  army,  defeated  the  hindoo 
chiefs,  murdered  the  king  of  Delhi,  took  Ajmir 
and  returned  to  Ghazui.  He  left  his  gene- 
ral, Kutub-ud-din,  his  slave,  in  command, 
who  conquered  Merut,  Coel  and  Delhi, 
which  last  now  became  the  seat  of  the 
mahomedan  government  in  India.  In  11 95, 
Mfthomed  retiimed  with  a  large  force,  and 
between  Canouj  and  Etawah  defeated  and 
slew  Jye  Chandar,  a  Rajpnt  king  of  Canouj, 
and  the  oldest  hindoo  monarchy  Wad  then  over- 
thrown. Bakhtiar,  a  Ghilji,  one  of  Ktituh- 
ud-din's  generals  conquered  Behar,  and  ai^er- 
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wirds  ovemm  and  conquered  Bengal,  and 
from  this  time  for  five  centunes  and  a  half, 
Bengil  WHS  under  mahomedan  rule.    Delhi, 
WIS  conquered  bj  Shahab-ud-din  a.  d.  1200. 
In  A.  n.   1219  the  dominion  was  extended 
bj  Katob-ud-din    Aibek,    whose    successors 
were  Aram   shah    and  Altamsh.      Altamsh 
eooquered  Multan,  and  died  a.  d.  1 236.     From 
this  ywr,  till  a.  d.    1246,  there  were   five 
SQCcesiors,  viz.,   Feroz  Shah,  Rukn-ud-din  ; 
'  the  prioeees  Razziah-ud-din  ;  Bahram  Shah  ; 
Masad  Skh  Ala-ud-din  and  Mahomed  Shah 
Nassir-od-din  ;  the  last  made  great  conquests 
in  Isdii,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ala-ud-din, 
viowBs alive  in  a.  d.  J317.     In  a.  d.  1398, 
flildB  Mahamud  was   reigning,   and    it  was 
tfaii  emperor  whom  Timur  conquered  in  that 
jeiT.   FVom  that  time  till  the  revolt  of  1857, 
the  Timor  dynasty  continued  to  be  connected 
with  bdia.    But  from  Timur  until  B^ber's 
time,  the  connection  was  not  close.     Baber 
in  A.  D.  1526  conquered  sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi, 
ifid  died  four  years  afterwards  a.  d.  1530. 
Hnmayan  succeeded   and   died   a.  d.    1556. 
Akbar  ruled  till  a.  d.  1605,  and  of  all  the 
descendants  of  Timur  he  was  the  most  illustri- 
OBs.   His  three    sucessors,  Jehanghir,  died 
1627,  shall  Jehan  died  1658,  and  Aurung- 
abe  who  died  1707,  retained  ^reat  power,  but 
it  was   bought    at    the    price    of   endless 
crimes,  and  from   the  death  of  Aurungzebe 
i&  1707  the  Great  Moguls  fell  into  insignifi- 
cance, escaping  bj  submissiveness,  the  whirl- 
winds of  Nadir  Shah,  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  of 
tbMahrattas.   Bahadoor  Shah  died  at  Lahore 
in  February  1712,  Jahandar  Shah  and  Far- 
nbirmled  until  a.d.  1719  ;.Baffi-ud-Durjat, 
Baffi-nd-Dowlah  and  Mahomed  Shah  till  1739, 
wko  Tamas  Eult  Khan  took  and  sacked  Dehli 
nd  retired  to  Persia. 

JAe  defeat  of  the  Delhi  sovereigns  and 
^»£i^%  entry  into  the  capital,  took  place  on 
<k  13th  February  and  early  in  March  1739 
iBpectively,  but  were  not  known  in  London 
ntil  the  1  St  of  October.  The  emperor  shah 
Ainentered  Delhi  with  theMabrattas  on  22nd 
^^Mcnfaer  1771.  He  continued  a  mere  state 
friiQiier  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas  till 
1M3,  when  he  was  released  by  Lord  Lake, 
md  brought  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government.  All  the  territories  and  resources 
*>4gDed  for  his  support  by  the  Mahrattas 
wen  continued  to  him,  and  a  pecuniary  pro- 
^Uoii  was  granted  in  addition,  fixed  at  Rupees 
9MX)0,  but  afterwards  increased  to  Rupees 
UlOfiOO  a  month.  Shah  Alam  died  on  the 
MWi  November  1806,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mter  Shah,  who  was  succeeded  in  1837  by 
^  Meet  son  Bahadoor    Shah.      He  was 


DELIMA  HEBBCARPA. 

cuiTency^but  he  had  the  control  of  Civil 
and  Criminal  Justice  within  the  palace. 
When  the  mutiny  of  1857  broke  out,  the 
mutineers  in  Delhi  took  possession  of  the  town, 
fort  and  stores  and  applied  to  the  king.  Baha- 
door Shah  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment. At  first  his  conduct  was  most  vacillatiug, 
but  he  subsequently  identified  himself  with  the 
rebel  cause.  After  the  fall  of  Delhi  on  the 
20th  September  1857,  he  was  captured  and 
tried  on  the  charges  of,  1st,  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  mutiny  of  British  Troops  ;  2nd, 
encouraging  and  assisting  divers  persons  in 
wagiug  war  against  the  British  Government  ; 
3rd,  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  India  ;  4th, 
causing  and  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
Christians.  He  was  convicted  on  each 
charge  on  the  9th  December  1858,  and  sent 
to  Rangoon,  where  he  died  in  1 862,  and  this, 
after  nearly  ftve  centuries  of  sovereign  power, 
the  Timurides  ceased  to  reign.  Of  all  the 
countries  over  which  the  members  of  this 
family  once  ruled,  India  alone  has  made  any 
advance  in  material  prosperity,  since  the  days 
of  their  power.  Samarcand,  the  capital  of 
Timur,  is  a  desolate  heap  of  ruins  ,*  Andecan, 
the  beloved  home  of  Baher,  is  in  the  possession 
of  Uzbek  savages.  The  once  rich  and  opulent 
Herat,  the  abode  of  learning,  the  brilliant 
capital  of  Shah  Rokh  and  Hosein  Mirza,  the 
native  land  of  poets  and  historians,  is  now  the 
ruinous  fortress  of  an  Afifghan.  Shiraz,  the 
beautiful  city,. made  immortal  by  the  songs  of 
Sadi  and  Hafiz,  where  Ali  of  Yezd  wrote  the 
life  of  the  mighty  Timur,  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  an  impoverished  provincial  town, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Elajar  kings  of  Persia. 
Lahore  and  Delhi  are  noted  fpr  their  gold, 
woven  fabrics  and  light  silk  muslin  fabrics 
interwoven  with  gold  threads,  as  well  as  for 
all  kinds  of  work  in  tinsel  or  kal&batun. — 
MarkanCs  Embassy ^  p,  1,  Vol.  iv.  Cun" 
fling hanCs  Sikhsy  RennelVs  Memoir s^  p, 
1,  Vol.  vi.  Elphinstone^M  History  of  India^ 
p,  37,  Vol.  ii.  Count  Bjomstema's  British 
Empire,  p.  98.  Aitchison^s  Treatises,  VoL  i, 
pp,  I  to  i  and  285.  J.  A.  S,  B.,  VoL  iii,  p. 
494.  VoL  vi,  pp.  576,  791 .  VoL  vii,  p.  629. 
2V.  of  Hind.,  VoL  ii,  p.  371. 
DEL  HOSTE,Captain  an  officer  of  the  Bom- 
bay  ni*my,  author  of  Memoirs  on  Scinde.  On 
the  Nerbudda  river.  Journal  of  a  march  from 
Ahmedabad  to  Sukkur,  Upper  Scinde.  Notes 
on  the  meteorology  of  the  Fhoonda  Ghaut. — 
Dr.  Buist^s  Catalogue.  Bom.  Oeo.  Trans., 
VoL  i,  p.  22. 

DELIGHT  OF  THE  WOODS,  Eng.  Hip- 
tage  madablota. 

DELIMA,  Malay.  Punica  granatum. 

DELIMA  HEBECARPA,  a  creeper  of 


'^■tneted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  he 

^*«i  not  allowed  to  confer  titles  or  to  issue  a  I  Penang  and  J&YA.—Voigt,  p.  18. 
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DELPHINIDiE. 


DELIMA  SARMENTOSA,  Linn.  A 
shrub  with  small  white  flowers  in  panicles, 
grows  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ceylon  up  to 
an  elevation  of  1,000  feet. —  Thwaitcs*  En. 
PL  Zey I.,  p.  21.  Riddell. 

DELPHI,  a  natural  cave  in  the  earth  at 
the  town  of  Delphos  in  Greece,  where  was  an 
ancient  oracle  and  place  of  worship.  Delphi  is 
synonymous  with  the  hindoo  Yoni. 

DELPHINID^,  a  family  of  mammals  of 
the  order  Cetaceas,  or  the  whale  tribe,  which 
live  in  the  ocean.  Amongst  them  are  the 
whales,  the  largest  of  creatures  now  exist- 
ing ;  also  the  dolphins,  the  porpoises,  and 
the  dugong.  They  have  iin-like  anterior 
extremities,  the  posterior  exti*emities  being 
absent,  or  rather  their  phice  supplied  by  a 
large  horizontal  caudal  fin  or  tail.  They  have 
no  hair  on  their  skin,  have  no  outer  ear,  and 
the  bones  of  the  neck  are  so  compressed  as  to 
leave  the  animal  without  the  appearance  of  a 
neck.  Some  of  them  eat  plants,  or  are  phyto- 
phagous ;  some  are  zoophagous,  or  animal- 
eaters.  Seven  new  species  of  cetaceans  have 
been  described  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
six  of  the  family  Delphinidae,  the  seventh 
belonging  to  the  sperm  whales,  Phy- 
seteridse,  to  be  called  Physeter  (Euphysetes) 
simus.  The  order  of  the  Cetacese  or  whnle 
tribe,  consists  of  2  Families,  8  genera  and 
21  species, 

Fam.  Dklphinid JS.     Porpoises,  5  Qen.,  1 4  sp. 


Platanibta,  2  ep. 
OlobiocephaluB,  1  sp. 


Delphinua,  8  ep. 
Steno,  2  sp. 
Neomeris,  1  sp. 

Fam.  BALfNiDiB.     Whales,  4  Gen.,  7  sp. 


Balaenoptera,  1  sp. 
Balsena,  4  sp. 


Physter,  1  sp. 
Phocssna,  1  sp. 


Sub-Order  Sirenia  HERBrvoRous  cetacea. 
Gen.     Holicere,  3  sp. 

Dblphin^. 

Neomeris  Phocenoides. —  Gray. 

Delphinus  melas,  Terns. 

A  dolphin  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Phocana  oommunis. 

Phocaena  Rondeletii,  Wil-    Delphinus phoc8cna,Zinn. 
loiighby. 

Common  Porpoise.        Porpesso. 

Grampus  Sakamaia. —  Schlegel. 
Sakam  Euzira.  Japan. 
Found  off  the  Coast  of  Japan. 

Grampus  Sieboldii. 

Naiso  Gata.  Japak. 

A  native  of  the  Coasts  of  Japan. 

Grampus  macrorhynchus.^'JMnQV  fish  of 
the  south  sea  whalers.  It  inhabits  the  south 
seas. 


Delphinapterus  Peronii. 
Bight  whale  Porpoise  of  whalers. 

It  is  found  on  the  Brazil  bank,  off  tfa 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  higher  soutl: 
tudes.  It  lives  in  large  shoals,  and 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  black, 
beak,  the  pectoral  fins  and  underpai 
body  are  white. 

Delphinus.  Sea-faring  people 
species  of  this  genus,  bottle-nose,  bot 
flounder  head,  grampus,  porpoise,  [ 
or  porpus,  sometimes  even  whale,  i 
the  name  of  dolphin  to  the  Coryp 
scomberoid  fish  which  changes  coloi 
dying.  There  are  several  species  of  D 
recognized. 

Delphinus  delphis.  The  Dolphin 
a  length  of  9  to  10  feet.  Greek  legen 
it  the  friend  and  companion  of  man. 

Delphinus  phocana.  The  porpoisi 
a  height  of  5  or  6  feet. — Hartwig. 

Delphinus  Orca,  The  Grampus,  i 
25  feet  in  length,  and  is  12  or  13  fee 
It  is  the  most  voracious  of  all  the  Dolpl 

Delphinus    Heavisidii.       The    1 
Dolphin,  inhabits  the  south  sea  and 
Good  Hope. 

Delphinus  ohscurus.  The  Dusky  1 
Inhabits  the  southern  ocean  and< 
Good  Hope. 

Delphinus  Abusalara.    Inhabits 
Sea. 

Delphinus  Eutropia.  Inhabits  th 
Ocean  and  Chili. 

Delphinus   Novcs  Zealandi<e.     1 
Zealand    Dolphin.      Inhabits  New 
and  Cape  Gable. 

Delphinus  Forsteri.  Forster's 
inhabits  the  Pacific  Ocean  bet  we 
Caledonia  and  Norfolk  Island. 

Delphinus  Sao.     inhabits  Madag} 

Delphinus  longirostris,  the   Cape 
inliabits  the   seas  about   the  Cape 
Hope  and  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Siena  Malayanus. 


Delphinus  Ma! 

Leuon  apud 
Dolphin  Venti 

Paris  Musea 


Dolphinusplumbeus  Dut- 

suuiier.  Cuv. 
Param  puan,  Maut,    Ma 

lay. 

Inhabits  the  Malabar  Coast  and 
Penang.     It  is  numerous  and  rather 
its  movements,  but  is  rarely  capture 
by  chance  in  the  stake  nets.  It  eats  sn 
Clupea  and  Glyphisidon  coelestinus.- 

Steno  frontanuSy  inhabits  the  Indi 
and  the  Pacific. 

Platanista  G angelica. —  Gra 


Delphinus  Shawensis  of 

Blainville. 
Platanista  of  Pliny. 
Dauphine  du  Gange.  F. 
Civ. 


D.  Oangeticus, 


Sou-son  of  Indl 
Snaa  of  Bu£Fon, 
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DELUNGHIDI. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  seas,  the  Ganges  and 
Inwaddj. — Cat,  Mam.  Mus.  E.  L  C.  Bart- 
wig. 

DELPHINIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
aattaral  order  Ranunculacese,  of  which  seve- 
nl  species,  D.  ajacis,  D.  Brunonianum,  D. 
eoDsolida,  D.  glaciale  and  D.  oliyerianum  occur 
in  India  and  the  south  of  Asia — O'Shaugh- 
•cjiy,  Voigt. 

DIXPHINTUM  AJACIS. 

Uricspur,  £k&    i    Na-furznan,  Hind. 
is  csltirited  in  gardens  in  India  during  the 
eoU  seuon.     The  properties   of  the  seeds 
agrw  with  those  of  the  stavesacre  kind. — 
Dn.  dShaugknj  p.  169.  Roxb.Royle,  VoigL 

DELPHINIUM  BRUNONIANUM. 

Muk  plant,  Eng.   |  Ne]>ari,  Punjabi. 

Grows  in  the  Satlej  yailej  between  Ram- 
par  and  SdngnaoEi  at  an  elevation  of  14,000 
feet  Smells  powerfuUv  of  musk. —  Cleg- 
ham^s  Punjab  Report^  p.  67. 

DELPHINIUM  GLACLAlLE,  of  East 
Xepaul,  is  one  of  the  most  alpine  plants 
in  the  world,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
17,000  feet.  It  is  abundant  in  the  valley 
of  the  Chomiochoo  near  Tungu,  in  Thibet, 
nd  exhales  a  rank  smell  of  musk  ;  it  very 
ckMely  resembles  2>.  Brunonianum  of  the 
western  Himalaya.  The  latter  plant  smells 
powerfully  of  musk,  but  not  so  disagreeably 
u  this  does. — Hooker's  Him.  Jour.^  Vol.  ii, 
pp.  96  and  269. 

DELPHINIUM  PAUCIFLORUM. 

Ja^w^r,  Hind,  of  Bombay?  I  Nirbisi,  Hind,  of  Hima- 

I     laya. 

A  tuberous  root  in  Sirmoor,  without  poi- 
»m>as  properties.  The  best  comes  from  La- 
bore. — O*  Shaughnessyy  pp.  167  and  168. 

DELPHINIUM  STAPHISAGRIA,  the 
Stavesacre   or  Louse- wort,  a  biennial  plant, 


DEMETRIUS. 

DEMATUR.     See  Yavana. 

DEMAVEND,  a  high  road  leads  from 
Teheran  by  the  town  of  Demavend  to  Ask, 
the  capital  of  the  district  of  Laurijan.  The 
hot  baths  of  Demavend,  are  situated  in  this 
locality.  They  are  two  in  number :  one,  the 
tepid  bath,  is  situated  within  i  00  yards  of  the 
town  of  Ask,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
It  rises  in  an  oval  basin,  meanuring  about  30 
feet  by  20,  and  about  3  feet  in  depth,  formed 
by  deposit  from  the  spring,  which  gushes  up 
with  great  force  in  the  centre  of  the  basin, 
together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  gas. 
The  water  is  composed  of  sulphur,  iron,  soda, 
and  magnesia.  The  other  spring,  which  is 
situated  about  2  miles  further  down  the 
valley,  and  on  the  m<>untain  of  Demavend,  is 
so  intensely  hot  that  the  water  has  to  be  con- 
ducted through  canals  for  some  distance 
before  it  is  collected  in  an  artificial  basin,  in 
which  the  patients  bathe.  The  water  is  also 
composed  of  magnesia,  iron,  and  sulphur  ;  but 
the  latter  is  in  much  larger  proportions,  and 
naphtha  in  great  quimtities,  also  forms  one  of 
the  ingredients.  Near  Ask  there  is  also  a 
spring  of  cold  water,  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron.  Fiom  Ask  a  road  leads  down  to 
the  town  of  Amil,  but  it  is  extremely  danger- 
ous, lives  being  lost  annually  from  mules  and 
their  riders  falling  over  the  precipice,  along 
the  face  of  which  it  runs.  Demavend  beai-s 
N.  65*  E.  of  Teheran,  about  40  miles  distant, 
and  its  pale  lofty  summit  forms  a  magnificent 
pyramid  as  it  shoots  up  from  the  high  range 
of  El-burz.  The  cone  of  Demavend  is  doubt- 
less of  volcanic  origin,  and  appears  to  have 
been  fonned  partially  by  having  been  forced 
up  above  the  level  of  the  mountain  by  some 
subteiTanean  agency,  but  more  by  the  debris 
and  lava  thrown  out  from  the  summit  when 


Btiive  of  the   Levant,   Teneriffe  and  Asia  '  the  volcano  was  still  in  activity.     From 


Minor.  The  powder  taken  internally  acts  as  a 
violent  cathartic  and  emetic  ;  it  is  made  into  an 
aintment  used  for  destroying  vermin  in  the 
kair.  The  seeds  intoxicate  fish. — O'Shaugh- 
9essy,p.  168. 

DELPHINUS  MALAYANUS,  Lesson 
ipod,  C«r.,  syn.  of  Steno-malayanus. 

DELPHINUS  MELAS,  Terns,  syn.,  of 
Nemneris  phocenoides.— =Grfly. 

DELPHINUS  PHOC^NA,  Linn.,  syn. 
of  Phocflraa  communis.     See  Delphinidas. 

DELPHOS,  a  town  in  Greece  where  was 
u  ancient  oracle  and  place  of  worship  in  a 
ttve  of  the  earth  called  Delphi,  the  word 
Delphi  being  synonymous  with  Yoni.  See 
Delphi,  Yavana  ;  Yoni. 

DELTA  of  the  Ganges  and  of  thelrawaddy. 
See  Ganges,  Irawaddy. 

DELUGE,  tradition  of  the.     See  Avatar. 

DELUNGHIDI,  Sing.    Pomegranate. 
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distance  it  appears  to  be  nearly  smooth,  and  to 
slope  evenly  at  an  angle  of  about  45"  from 
top  to  bottom.  On  a  nearer  approach,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  evident  that  the  cone  consists 
of  a  number  of  ridges,  which  run  from  the 
summit  to  the  base,  leaving  between  them 
deep  ravines  filled  in  general  with  snow  and 
ice,  beneath  which  lies  a  mass  of  debris  fallen 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain.  By 
observations  of  the  height  of  the  mountain  it 
was  ascertained  to  reach  the  enormous  height 
of  21,520  feet.  The  cone  of  Demavend 
terminates  in  a  crater  about  85  yards  in 
diameter,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by* 
jagged  rocks.— CA^^aey,  p.  15.  See  Ararat. 

DEMER-HENDI,  Turk.   Tamarind. 

DEMETRIUS,  Grecian  kings,  successors 
of  Alexander,  rulei-s  in  Syria,  there  were  three 
of  this  name : 

Demetrius  I,  sumamed  Soter,  b.  c.    162. 
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Demetrius  U,  surnamed  Nicator,  b.  c.  1 47. 

Demetrius  III,  surnamed  Eucasrus,  b.  c.  94. 

DEMOCRITUS.  There  is  autbority  for 
believing  that  Democritus  went  to  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  but  his  more  distant  travels  to 
India  ai*e  legend  aiy. 

DEMODURA,  a  variety  of  the  Sali- 
grama,     See  Salagrama., 

DEMOLE,  a  light  wood,  which  is  made 
into  planks  and  employed  where  durability  is 
not  much  required. 

DEMON-WORSHIP  is  everywhere  ob- 
served amongst  the  non-Arian  races  in  India, 
but  is  perhaps  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent 
and  most  openly  amongst  the  Shapar  people 
in  the  south  of  tlie  Peninsula.  This  wor- 
ship has  little  or  n9  similarity  to  the  hipdoo 
coitus,  being  mostly  directed  to  appease 
the  malignancy  of  evil  spirits,  the  shades, 
or  as  they  are  called  "saya",  of  persons 
who  have  recently  died.  In  some  parts  of 
India  there  is  a  mixing  up  of  some  parts  of 
demon  and  spirit- worship  with  that  of  the 
hindoo  deities.  In  the  Dekhan,  the  deified 
sage  Vithoba  a^d  his  early  expounders  are 
largely  worshipped  as  local  divinities.  By- 
roba,  the  local  deity  of  herdsmen,  is  largely 
worshipped  in  the  Dekhan,  as  also  is  Kan- 
doba,  the  deified  hero  of  shepherds.  Outside 
almost  every  hindoo  village  in  the  Dekhan, 
is  a  cii'cle  of  large  stones,  sacred  to  Vetal,  the 
demon-god  of  the  non-Arian  races.  Amongst 
the  evil  genii  of  all  India,  is  a  being  called 
Rakshasa,  of  giant  bulk,  terrible  teeth,  who 
feasts  on  d^ad  bodies.  The  bhoot,  acknow- 
ledged all  over  India,  more  resembles  the  ghost 
of  Europe.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell  in  his 
work  on  the  Devil-worship  of  the  Shanar, 
has  shown  how  continuously  the  people 
of  India  are  making  new  deities  or  demons. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  at  the  village 
of  A^saye  at  which  Scindiah's  artillery  was 
posted  during  that  battle,  is  a  tree,  beneath 
which  is  the  tomb  of  an  officer  who  fell  during 
the  battle,  and  his  spirit  is  punctually  wor- 
shipped by  all  the  people  of  Assaye  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  mentions 
that  he  accidentally  found  an  order  in  existence 
at  Government  House,  Dapoorie,  handed  down 
by  each  non-commissioned  officer,  for  the 
native  sentry  on  guard  to  present  arms  if  a 
cat  or  dog,  jackal  or  goat,  entered  or  left  the 
faous^  or  crossed  near  his  beat  during  certain 
hours  of  the  night,  becajijse  it  wa^  a  ghost  of 
a  former  governor  who  wa^  still,  remembered 
as  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  rulers.  The 
rajah  of  Wanparty,  one  of  the  Reddl  race, 
who  have  founded  small  principalities  along 
the  banks  of  the  Kistnah  river,  died  in  1868 
at  Hyderabad.  He  had  led  a  turbaljsnt  life 
and  retained  to  the  last  muck  of  the  spirit  of 
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his  youth.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  an  out- 
bresik  of  cholera  occurred  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, which  the  people  attributed  to  the 
spirit  of  Wanparty,  and  they  made  a  clay 
inaage  of  him,  riding  on  an  elephant,  and 
placed  near  him  the  clay  image  of  a  Brinjari  and 
worshipped  all  with  the  Maha  Bali  sacrifice. 
In  India  the  Jan,  the  Gin  of  the  Arabian  nights, 
is  only  known  amongst  the  mahomedans.  In 
Scinde,  the  Jan  resembles  the  Pwccca  or 
Puck  of  Britain.  The  Jan  of  the  Baluch  hills 
is  wayward  and  often  morose,  but  not  neces- 
sarily malignant;  He  is  described  as  dwai-fish 
with  lai'ge  eyes,  and  covered  with  long  hairs, 
and  often  changes  to  the  form  of  a  camel,  goat 
or  other  animal.  On  meeting  a  Jan,  it  is  essen- 
tial not  to  be  alarmed,  to  use  civil  language. 
The  Jan  can  become  the  servant  of  man  and 
work  hard. 

The  Cobra  or  hooded^snake,  is  often  per- 
sonified in  Indian  stoiy.  In  many  parts  of 
western  India,  after  killing  a  cobra,  the  non- 
Arian  races  give  it  all  the  honoi-s  of  a  crema^ 
tion,  assuring  it  with  many  protestations  that 
they  are  guiltless  of  its  blood  ;  that  they  slew- 
it  by  order  of  their  master,  or  that  they  had  no 
other  way  to  prevent  its  biting  the  chicken  or 
the  chickens. 

In  Ceylon  is  a  class  of  demi-gods,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Yakshyo  are  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  waters,  and  dwell  on  the  sides 
of  Mount  Meru,  and  who  are  distinguished 
not  only  for  gentleness  and  benevolence,  but 
even  by  a  veneration  for  Buddha,  who,  in 
one  of  his  earlier  transmigrations,  was  himself 
born  under  the  fonn  of  a  Yakshyo.  The 
malignant  spirits  of  Ceylon  are  the  Yakka, 
who  are  the  authora  of  indefinite  evil,  and  the 
Singhalese  have  a  demon  or  Sanne  for  each 
form  of  disease,  who  is  supposed  to  be  its 
direct  agent  and  inflicter,  and  who  is  accord- 
ingly invoked  for  its  removal  ;  and  others, 
who  delight  in  the  miseries  of  mankind,  are  to 
be  propitiated  before  the  arrival  of  any  event 
over  which  their  pernicious  influence  might 
otherwise  prevail.  Hence,  on  every  domestic 
occurrence,  as  well  as  in  every  domestic 
calamity,  the  services  of  thfe  Kaitadia  or 
devil-priests  are  to  be  sought,  and  their  cere- 
monies performed,  generally  with  obseivances 
so  barbarous  as  to  be  the  most  revolting 
evidence  still  extant  of  the  uncivilized  habits 
of  the  Singhalese.  Especially  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  danger,  the  assistance  of  the  deviU 
dancer  is  implicitly  relied  on  :  an  altar,  deco- 
rated with  garlands,  is  erected  within  sight  of 
the  patient,  and  on  this  an  animal,  frequently 
a  cock,  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  his  recoveiy. 
Another  kind  of  demon-worship  in  Ceylon  is 
a  debased  form  of  hinduism,  where  the  priest 
or  Kapuais  theperformei'. 


D£UON-WOESHIP. 

Mr.  Forbes  in  the  Bas  Mala  (p.  378)  says  the 
bbooi  and  pret  reside,  it  is  said,  in  the  place 
wliere  faneral  piles  are  erected,  in  trees  which 
ire  not  used  for  sacrificial  purposes,  such  as  the 
tamarind  and  the  acacia,  in  desert  places,  at  the 
ipot  where  a  death  has  occurred,  or  at  cross- 
raada, — for  which  reason  people  set  at  these 
pbees  food  for  the  use  of  the  bhoot.  -He  is 
mart  at  a  loss  for  water  to  drink.     The  pipe 
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they  please  ;  sometimes  they  afflict  him  widi 
fever,  or  yarious  other  diseases  ;  sometimes 
they  assume  the  forms  of  animals,  and  frighten 
people  by  suddenly  yanishing  in  a  flash  of  fire  ; 
sometimes,  remaining  invisible,  they  speak  in 
whispers.  A  bhoot  has  been  known  to  come 
to  fisticuffis  with  a  man,  and  to  carry  a  man  off 
and  set  him  down  in  a  distant  place.  It  is 
even  said  that  women  are  sometimes  found 


oCbastbroat  is,  it  is  said,  the  size  of  the  eye  of  |  with  child  by  bhoots. 

a  needk,  and  he  ia  continually  thirsty  enough 

to  drak  twelve  gallons  of  water.    Tlie  watch- 

iKo  of  If ui^oon  Dev,  however,  are  stationed 

vlianer  there  is  water,  to  prevent  the  bhoot 

tm  drinking,  and   the  thirst  is  therefore  as 

eoBtSBal  as  it  is  intense-   The  bhoot  feed  upon 

illiiads  of  refuse.     The  goblin  of  the  best 

dna,  he,  that  is  to  say,  whose  funeral  cei*e- 

wma  have  been   duly  pei^ormed,  but  who 

hs  beeu  debarred  from  liberation  by  his  owu 

intense  affection  for  earthly  objects,  is  called  a 

**Poorwuj  Dev,"  and  resides  in  his  own  house 

or  in  a  sacred  fig-tree.     The  Poorwuj  Dev, 

like  the  Etruscan   Liar,  or  the  Grecian  hero, 

is  regarded   as    hovering  about  his   former 

■bode,  averting  dangers  from  the  inhabitants 

and  bestowing   blessings    upon    them.      He 

freqnentiy  appears  in  the  character  of  asei^pent, 

«ad  is  then  treated  with  great  respect  by  the 

inmates  of  the  house  near  which  he  resides. 

his  a  common  belief  in  Goozerat  that  serpents 

ire  always  to  be  found  wherever  a  hoard  is 

baried,  and  that   these  are  the  bhoot  of  the 

deceased  owners    who  have  remained  upon 

earth  from   affection  to  their  wealth.     The 

Arabian  Jin  alsb  £requents  cross-roads  ;  and 

tbe  fairiea  of  tbe  Scottish  low-lands   caiTy 

bows  made  of  the  ribs  of  a  man  buried  where 

three  laird's  lauds  meet,  as'  in  A  Midsummer 

Night's  Dream,  {Act  iit,  sc,  2  : — ) 

'*  dat&ned  spirits  all, 
**Tkkt  in  crosft-ways  and  flooda  have  burial." 

''Desert  places,"  in  Goozerat-,  correspond 
oactiy  with  the  **  dry  places,''  {apvBpav  rovav) 
a«igoed  to  the  eTil<«pints  in  Matthew,xii.  43  ; 
Luke,  xi.  24.  The  custom  of  placing  food 
kt  sptrita  is  very  general  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pau- 
per, printed  by  Richard  Pynson,  in  1493, 
amoog  the  sapei*stitions  then  in  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  following  is  men- 
tkmed  : — *AUe  that  take  hede  to  dysmal  dayes, 
erise  nyce  obaervanees  in  the  newemoone,  or 
ia  the  new  yeere,  ai  setting  of  mete  or  drynke 
6y  inghu  on  ike  benehe  to  fede  aiholde  or 
itkelpi^  The  powers  which  the  bhoot  and 
fret  exercise  are  the*  following  :-^They  take 

pnaacMion  of  a   Corpse,  and  speak  thrbugh 

iti«eeth ;  tiiey  exhibit  themselves  in  the  form 

vladi  they  poMeased  when  living  ;  they  enter 

'ttloaliving  man^  and  cause  hkn  tospeak  as 
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The  Jain  shastras  teach  a  different  docti*ine 
in  regard  to  spirits  from  that  which  is  taught 
by  the  Poorana.     They  assert  that  there  are 
eight  kinds  of  Yyuntur  Dev,    and  eight  of 
Wan-Vyuntur  Dev,  who  reside    below  the 
earth.      £ach  of  these  has   two  Indra,  or 
sovereigns,  ruling  respectively  the  northei*n 
and  80uthei*n  regions,  and  who  are  in  colour 
black,   white,   or   blue.     The  Vyuntur  and 
Wan-Vyuntur      Dev    appear    upon    earth, 
where  they  possess  the  bodies  of  men,  exhibit 
themselves  in  various  shapes,  and  perform 
many  strange  feats,  whence  their  common  name 
of  Kootohulee  (or  surprising)  Dev.     Below 
them   reside  the    Bhuwunputee  Dev,  who, 
also,  sometimes  appear  on  earth.     Below  them 
again  are  the  Narkina  or  infernal   spirks. 
Above   this  earth,  in  the  atmosphere,  five 
kinds  of  "  Devs  of  splendour"  reside  :— the 
sun,  moon,  stars  and  others.    Above  them, 
in  twelve  Dev-Loka,  the  Dev  who  ride  in 
chariots  dwell  ;  these,  sometimes  drawn  by 
their  own  desire,  or  compelled  by   charms, 
appear  in  the  world  ;  but  they  do  harm  to  no 
one.    Above  them  are  nine  classes  of  Grivek, 
and  five   of  Unootur  Veem&ni.      They  are 
of  great  power  and  never  visit  the  earth. 
Men  who  have  lived  a  life  of  austerity  and 
righteousness  are  born  again  in  those  classes 
of  upper  or  lower  Dev,  but  the  sinner  is  not 
hoi'n  in  them.    Of  old,  a  man   who  had  per^ 
formed  the  rite  of  "  Utbum"  by  fasting  for 
three  days,   acquired   the   power   of  calling 
the  Dev  to  him,  but  now,  it  is  said,  these  Dev 
never  visit  the  earth  at  any  one's  call. 

Trees, — It  is  customaiy  in  Gozerat,  Where 
people  wish  to  prevent  the  removal  of  a  jungle 
tree,  that  they  should  paint  a  trident  upon  it 
with  Vermillion,  or,  if  that  be  incovenient,  that 
they  should  collect  a  number  of  stones  and 
throw  them  down*  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Whoever,  after  this,  passes  by,  is  sure  to  add 
a  stone  or  two  to  the  heap,  believing  the 
place  to  be  the  residence  of  a  Bhoot.  'Shme^ 
however, throw  wi thou  t  tak ing  heed  to  whatthey 
are  doing.  If  the  place  be  one  Where  stbnes 
are  not  easily  procurable,  a  bit  of  bid  rag  is 
thrown  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  tree,  and  every 
one  who  passes  by  follows  the  example  once 
set.  They  call  the  spot  the  <<  Bag-unde's." 
In  places  where  trees  are  scarce  these  ancles 
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DfiNGI  AND  PUNSUI. 


are  very  common,  and  peopJe  are  much  an- 
noyed with  the  dread  of  touching  them. 
The  name  "  uncle"  is  given  to  the  bhoot  by 
women  as  a  term  of  respect.  Men  are  less 
superstitious.  Similarly,  whenever  in  any 
place  there  is  a  hillock  or  mound  upon  which 
a  few  stones  have  been  piled  one  above  the 
other,  every  passer-by  considers  himself  bound 
to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap,  considering  that 
the  spot  is  the  residence  of  some  Dev,  and  that 
if  any  one  raise  a  little  temple  there,  his  house 
will  flourish.  Such  monuments  are  also  set 
up  in  places  where  a  person  has  been  slain  or 
wounded.  **  Cairns"  of  this  kind  are  fre- 
quently connected  with  the  dead — 


On  many  a  cairn*a  grey  pyramid, 

3hi 


Where  urna  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid  " 

— Mas  Mdla  Hindoo  AnnaU,  Vol.  ii,  pp,  379, 
380,  386-87.     Brand's  Hindoo  Annals,  Vol, 


11, 


p.  378. 


being  from  the  Greek  dendron,  a  tree,  and 
ophis,  a  serpent.  They  are  very  numerous  in 
India,  where  they  are  called  whip-snakes,  D. 
rhodopleuron,  Schlegel,  is  a  snake  of  Ao^- 
boyna,  and  D.  pictus  of  Gmelin  is  found  all 
over  India. — Mason,  See  Dendrophidas,  Rep- 
tiles. 

DENDROBIUM,  a  genus  of  air-plante,  of 
the  natural  order  Orchiacese,  which  occur  iu 
south-eastern  Asia  and  Australia.  Dr.  Wight 
in  his  Icoues,  gives  thirteen,  Dr.  Voigt  names 
twenty -five  species,  and  on  the  Tenasserim 
coast  there  are  15  or  more  species. 

Their  names  will  suffice  here  :• — 


DEMPO  OR  GUNUNG  DEMPO,  a  peak 
of  a  high  mountain,  in  the  interior  of  Suma- 
tra, which  was  ascended  in  1817,  by  Mr. 
Presgrave,  other  two  peaks  are  named  Lumut 
and  Berapi. 

DEM  UK  H,  a  very  brave,  ancient  and  inde- 
pendent race  of  Arab  origin  ;  considered  as 
the  militia  of  the  district  of  Persia  through 
which  Ouseley  travelled. —  Ouseley*s  Travels, 
VoL  i,  p.  255. 

DENAR,  a  coin  of  Turkish  Arabia.   It  is 

the  "denarius  ;"  of  the  Romans:  dirhem  is 

the  drachma,  And  felus  (in  the  singular)  is  the 

follis  of  the  Romans. — Ouseley* s    Travels, 

Vol.  ii,  p,  490. 

DENDENG.  The  Malay  name  for  the 
jerked  beef  of  commerce,  that  is,  of  animal 
muscular  fibre,  preserved  by  drying  in  the 
sun,  nearly  the  only  mode  of  curing  flesh  in 
the  Archipelago.  Dendeng  is  made  of  the 
flesh  of  deer,  oxen  and  buffaloes,  and  by  the 
Chinese  of  that  of  the  wild  hog.  It  is  a 
considerable  article  of  native  trade. — Craw- 
furd^s  Diet.,  page  120. 

DENDLU,  Hind.  Hypericum  perforatum. 

DENDRACITTA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
section  A.  Magpies,  in  which  are  4  gen.,  9  sp., 
viz.,  3  Pica ;  4  Dendracitta  ;  1  Crypserina  ; 
1  Temnorus. 

DENDROCALAMUS,  a  genus  of  bam- 
boos. D.  balcooa  prized  for  its  solidity  and 
strength,  grows  in  Bengal.  D.  stinctus,  of  the 
peninsula  is  used  for  spear  shafts,  and  D. 
tolda  is  the  common  bamboo  of  Bengal.  See 
Bambusa. 

DENDROCYGNA,  a  genus  of  water-fowl, 
known  in  India  .to  sportsmen  as  the  "  whist- 
ling duck."  They  are  common  to  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres.    See  Aves,  Birds. 

DENDROPHIS,  a  genus  of  reptiles,  com- 
monly known  as  '^  Ti*ee-8nake8,"  the  name 
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album. 

aggregatom. 

upestre. 

aureum. 

barbatulum. 

bicameratum. 

cambridgeanam. 

candidum. 

oalceolufl. 

ccerolescena. 

olavatum. 

crumentatum. 

ohrysanthum. 


^  densiflorum. 
denudans. 
filiforme. 
formoBum. 
flavum. 
gibsonii' 
graroinifolium. 
heterocarpum. 
heyneanum. 
humilis. 
jenkinsii. 
jerdonianum. 
longioomu. 


macrostachyam. 

paxtonii. 

pendulum. 

pierardi. 

pulohellum. 

pumilum. 

purpureum. 

ramosissimum  • 

secundum. 

stuposum. 

sulcatum. 

terdtifolum. 


Of  the  air  plants  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast, 
the  most  interesting  is  a  dendrobium,"  the 
flowers  of  which  are  white,  with  a  yellow  lip, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  exqui- 
sitely fragrant.  The  plant  blossoms  in  March, 
but  it  flowers  to  the  close  of  October,  and  may 
be  seen  whitening  under  the  emerald  foliage 
of  the  groves  neai'ly  six  months  of  the  yeai\ 
The  Buimese  call  it  the  "  silver  flower.** — 
Mason, 

DENDROCALAMUS  BALCOOA, rot><, 
syn.  of  Bambusa  balcooa,  Roxb, 

DENDBOCALAMUS  STRICTUS,  Voigi^ 
syn.  of  Bambusa  striata,  Roxb, 

DENDROCALAMUS  TULDA,    Voigt^ 
syn.  of  Bambusa  tulda,  Roxb, 

DENDROCITTA  RUFA,  the  pleasingly 
coloured  rufous  tree-magpie,  Dendrocitta  rufa. 

DENDROPHID^,  a  family  of  harmlesa 
snakes  ;  consisting  of  the  following  genera  ; 

Gonyosoma  oxycephalum,  BoiCy  Andamans,  ABoain, 

Pegu,  MerguL 
,,  gramineum,   Guntk.,  Ehassy^. 

,,  rsenatum,  Gray^  Khassya. 

Dendrophis  pictus,  Gmel.,  Bengal,  ilssam,  AndamAXUB, 

Arabia,  Pegu,  Malacca. 
Rhodopleuron,  Schl.,  Amboyna. 
ChrysopBoelea  omata,  Shaw,  Shanghae,  Malacca. 

See  Reptilia. 

DENDROPHILA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  tlie 
Family  Certhiadse,  viz. 

Sub-fam,  Certhinse,  1  gen.,  3  sp.,  viz.,  8  Certliia.. 
Sub-fam,  Sittinas,  2  gen.  1  eub-gen.,  6  sp.,  vix.^  X 
Trichodroma;  4  Sitta,  1  Dendrophila.    See  Birds« 

DENDROSAURA.     See  Chameleone. 
DENDRU,    Hind,   Lonicei*a  quinqaelo^ 
cularis. 
DENG!  AND  PUNSUI.  The  Dengi  is  tbo 
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emDOQ  passage  and  ferry-boat  on  the  river 
Ganges.  It  is  a  comfortless  ridcetty-iookiug 
inilaad  dangeroos  to  travel  in.  Caught  by  the 
bore  even  in  Che  middle  of  theriver,if  ci*owded, 
the  dengies  are  swamped.  The  "  Funsui'*  is  a 
li|ht  and  fast  boat,  longer,  broader  and 
slorper  llian  the  Caleotta  Dengi  and  more 
eomfertable. 

BOrOOOTA-KHARA,  Bsiro.  Ama- 
mlHlivi^s. 

BBSISON,  Sir  WiUiam,  an  officer  of 
fio^EMfln,  of  the  British  Aimy,  Governor 
of  Madns  for  five  years  and  temporarily  Vice- 
rajr  of  India,  after  Lord  £lgin's  sudden  dealth; 
ba  ikrt  rule  was  mainly  remarkable  for 
itidied  inaction,  obt.  Jan.  1871. — Thuriow*s 
C$mpa9^  ond  the  Crowny  p.  9. 

DENKENACOTTA,  a  forest,  the  finest 
io  die  Salem  collectorate  of  the  Madras  presi- 
lieiicy.  It  contains  sandal  wood  and  acha 
wood. — Cons. 

DEKM  ABK,  on  the  22nd  Feb.  1 846,  for 
£125,000  sterling,  ceded,  by  treaty,  all  its 
Indian  possessions,  at  Balasore,  Tranquebar 
Bid  Frederick's  Nagore,  or  Serampore. 

DENTELLE,  Pa.  Lace. 

DENTHAR,  Hind.  Callicarpa  incana,  R. 

DENTUBUy  Hind.  Hyoscyamus  niger, 
Phytolacca  daouidra. 

DENWABy  a  name  given  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son te  a  border  tribe  between  Nepaul  and  the 
Shot  country.    See  Chepang,  Haiyu. 

DEO,  Deva,  Dewa,  Saks.  A  god,  a  deity  : 
henoa  Dewakd  or  dewaJ,  a  bouse  of  idols,  a 
temi^  a  pagoda.  Dia,  Dev,  Deo,  or  Den,  are 
iynonymons  with  Deva.  It  is  the  sens  of  the 
GtedLS  and  deus  of  the  Romans,  and  is  possibly 
ibe  original  of  the  name  of  Siva,  often  called 
Seo  or  Sheo  or  Shev,  or  Sheb  ;  Devi  is  a  god- 
Dec,  is  also  used  to  designate  a  demon,  an 
genii  giant,  a  spirit  or  shade  or  ghost  and 
a  hobgoblin*     See  Deva. 

Dl^DAEt,  Hind.  Cedrus  deodara,  Loud., 
also  the  Cnpressns  torulosa  ;  Juniperud  ex- 
eoha,  and  Ghickrassia  tabuiaris.     The  word  is 
alio  spelled   Dewdar,  also  Devidar,   and  is 
■oat  nsaally  applied  to  the  Cedrus  deodara. 
The  Conservator  of  Forests,    in  his   report 
of  1864  on  the  Deodar  forests  in  the  Jummoo 
and  Kashmir  territory,  allowing  6,000  first 
dMB  trees  for  the  Liawa  and  tJj  divisions, 
estimated  the  amount  on  the  Chenab  with  the 
Bfaatoa  at  35,000,  the  Marrn  Wardwan  at 
12,000,  the  Jhelum,  below  Baramnla,  at  6,000, 
ssd  for  the  Kishen-gnnga  nearly  40,000,  an 
aggngafte  of  117,000  fine  trees,  almost  as 
■any  as  the  whole  ntmber  at  present  avail- 
able in  the  Pnnjab  forests  in  British  territory, 
sr  leased  dsewhere  by  the  Punjab  Gk>vem- 


The  mean  results  of  experiments  have  been 


Description  of 
Timber. 

Dimenaioni. 

Breaking 
weight. 

Weight  re- 
duced to 
units  of 

Weight  in 

tHi.  V  cubic 

foot. 

In. 

18 
18 

In. 

U 
1* 

In. 

U 
li 

L.     B.     D. 

lft.Jlin.lin. 

Ghmab 
deodar 

Bft^i  de- 
odar.. 

1,848  lbs. 
1,821  lbs. 

ftOeibs. 
808  lbs. 

86-76. 
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DEODAR  or  Shemanalhu  oil  is  an  empy- 
reumatie  medicinal  oil  from  the  Erythroxylon 
araeolatum.— Pton«ff»',  M,  E.  J.R.— Cleg  horn's 
Punjab  Report,  p,  137.  See  Cedar,  Cedus 
deodara,  Cupressus  torulosa,  Diar  ;  Juniperus 
excelsa.     Kelon. 

DEODARA  of  Kulu  and  the  Beas,  Cupfes- 
sus  torulosa,  twisted  Cypress.  DrK.  Sethia 
indica,  DC  Hind.,  Eiythroxylon  areolatum. 
DEO-DHUNGA,  a  peak  north-east  of 
Kathmandu,  in  L.  87^*  £.,  upwards  of  29,000 
feet  high,  and  consequently  the  loftiest  yet 
known  peak  of  the  Himalaya.  Its  name,  D^va- 
dhung&,  means  holy  hill.  D^odhung^  and 
Mount  Everest  are  both  "about  100  miles  N. 
E.  of  Kathmandu  ;"  both  are  midway  between 
Grosaintbdn  and  Kangchun. — Beng,  As.  8oc: 
Jour.,  No.  V.  of  1866. 

DEOGARH,  was  once  loiled  by  a  Gond 
dynasty,  and  was  described  by  Sir  R.  Jenkin8,in 
his  report  on  the  Nagpur  province,  which  con- 
tains an  outline  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the 
history  of  these  obscure  hili  tracts  before  they 
were  annexed  by  the  Mahrattas. 

DEOGHUR  or  Byjnath,  a  small  town  in 
the  zillah  of  Bheerbhoom.  It  is  famous  for 
its  temples  which  are  annually  i^isited  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims  ft'om  the  N.  W.  of 
India.  Copper,  lead  and  iron-ores  are  found 
near.     See  Bheerbhoom. 

DEOGIRI,  now  called  Dowlatabad  is  about 
12  miles  from  Aurungabad,  in  the  Dekhan, 
is  a  scarped  rock  of  considerable  height  with 
a  road-way  leading  up  through  the  rock.  Its 
position  is  commanding,  and  it  has  from  the 
most  ancient  times  been  a  stronghold  of  the 
rulers  in  that  part  of  India.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  sometimes  written  Deoghur. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Ram  Deo,  a  prince  of 
so  great  power  that  the  mahomedans  looked 
on  him  as  king  of  the  Dekhan.  AUa-ud-Din, 
nephew  and  general  of  Feroz,  in  a.  d.  1294 
swept  across  the  Nerbuddah  and  captured 
Deoghur,  and  besides  money  and  jewels 
obtained  the  cession  of  Ellichpoor  and  its 
dependencies,  and  the  raja  was  further  to  pay 
tribute  annually.  On  his  return,  he  was  met 
by  his  uncle  Feroz,  whom  he  assassinated,  as 
he  patted  him  on  the  cheek,  and  then  ascend- 
ed the   throne.     Subsequently  he  invaded 
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and  conquered  Guzerat  and  took  its  beautiful 
queen,  Komala  Devi,  into  his  household. 
About  A.  D.  1300,  he  repulsed  an  invasion 
of  the  Moghuls  under  Katallagh  Khan.  In 
A.  B.  1303  he  captured  the  fort  of  Chit- 
tore  but  was  immediately  recalled  to  check 
an  invasion  of  the  Moghuls  whom  he  repulsed 
a  third  and  fourth  time  in  1305  and  1306. 
In  1306  he  sent  Malik  Kafur,  his  general,  a 
eunuch,  and  who  had  been  the  slave  of  a  mer- 
chant at  Cambay,  to  chastise  the  i-ajah  of 
Deoghur  which  Kafur  effected  and  also  sub- 
dued the  Mahrattas.  In  a.  d.  1309^  Malik 
Kafur  captured  Wdrang^l,  then  the  capital  of 
Telingana.  In  1310,  he  reduced  Belal-Deo, 
the  rajah  of  the  Carnatic,  with  whom  the 
Belal  dynasty  ended.  He  over-ran  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  as  far  as  Ramisse- 
ram,  opposite  Ceylon,  where  he  erected  a 
mosque  to  commemorate  his  victories  ;  and  in 
A.  D.  1311  he  returned  to  Delhi,  laden  with 
plunder.  In  1312  he  despatched  Kafur  a 
second  time  to  punish  Ram  Deva,  king  of 
Deoghur  and  son  of  the  foimer  Ram  Deo,  who 
was  put  to  death,  and  the  kingdom  annexed. 
He  next  carried  his  arms  over  all  the  Mah- 
ratta  tenitory  and  the  Carnatic,  and  soon 
after  died.  — Brigg^s  Nizam,  See  Dowlatabad. 

DE06UR,  known  for  its  copper  mines, 
and  argentiferous  ores.     See  Copper. 

DEO  KANCHANAMU,  Tel.  Bauhinia 
acuminata. 

DEO  KANCHANAM,  Tel.  ?  Batatas 
paniculata. —  Ckoisy.  f 

DEOKHADIR,  Hind.  Mimosa  rubicaulis. 

DEO  KORA,  the  household  god  of  the 
Gari*ow  race.  It  is  a  small  bell-metal  dish 
with  embossed  figures,  hung  up  in  the  house 
and  worshipped  and  sacrifice  offered. 

DEO  MUNNI  ?  Sacred  beads  of  Assam. 

DEOOA  OR  DEPPHUL,  Beng.  Arto- 
carpus  lacoocha. 

DEOOLA  TEMPLES,  sacred  to  Jugun- 
nat*ha,  rise  from  the  foundation  in  a  gradual 
slope  like  a  sugar-loaf,  with  an  iron  image  of 
Guroora  on  the  pinnacle.  These  temples 
made  of  brick,  are  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  contain  only  one  room. 

DEO  PATTAN,  a  district  in  the  S.  W.  of 
India,  in  which  was  the  temple  of  Somanath 
taken  by  Mahmood  of  Ghazni,  in  1024.  See 
India,  p.  334. 

DEORA,  is  the  tribe  of  the  Sarohi  princes, 
chiefs  of  Aboo  and  Sirohi.  It  is  a  branch  of 
the  Chohan  rajpoots  whose  cradle  is  said  to 
be  on  the  summit  of  Aboo,  whence  they  spread 
over  the  regions  skirting  the  Aravalli  to  Aj- 
mir,  establishing  many  minor  principalities, 
as  Nadol,  Jhaior,  and  others,  long  before 
the  Rahtor  of  Jodpoor  had  set  foot  in  Maroo, 
but  were  yet  en  joyinp  all  the  pomp  of  royalty 


in  the  splendid  city  of  Kanouj.  Sarohi,  Aboo 
and  Chandravati,  ^en  appertained  to  the  Pra- 
mara  race,  nor  was  it  until  the  thirteenth 
century  that  the  uncle  of  Kana  Deo»  prince  of 
Jhal^re,  treacherously  obtained  possession  of 
the  former  with  its  dependencies,  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  Pramara  race.  The  city,  now 
the  residence  of  the  Deora  princes,  is  com- 
paratively of  modern  date,  the  ancient  Sarohi 
lying  behind  a  second  range  of  mountains. 
The  Rahtor  and  Deora  are  tibe  bravest  of  the 
rajput  races.  Achilgurh,  or  the  immovable 
castle,  is  the  name  of  the  foi*tre88  of  the  Deora. 
—  To(Ps  Travels^  f>«  61,  BajcLsihan^  VoL  ii, 
pp.  39  and  67.  Annals  of  Mewar^  p.  334. 
See  Kliengar,  Sidraj. 

DEORHI,  Hind.  A  threshold,  a  house- 
hold ;  the  household  of  a  person  of  i-ank, 
generally  of  a  mahomedan  noble. 

DEOSHI,  the  sacrificial  priest  of  the  Kooch. 

DEOTA,  Hind.    A  deity. 

DEOTSA,  a  small  plateau  or  table^land 
adjoining  that  of  Balti.  It  and  the  Haiti  table- 
laud,  form  a  territory  60  miles  long  and  86 
broad,  and  are  part  of  the  ten*itory  of  Balti. 
It  is  a  plateau  between  Kashmir  and  Tibet, 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  high 
above  the  forest  line  or  birch  region,  and 
tenanted  only  by  the  marmot,  wilh  a  few 
dwarf  willows  and  herbaceous  species  as  its 
plants.  It  is  a  thinly-inhabited  steppe  be- 
tween Skai*do  and  Kashmir,  belonging  to 
Bultistan. —  Vigne, 

DEPALPO'OR,  a  town  of  the  Panjab. 

DEPATTY  NUSANTARA.  See  Eanca 
Islands. 

DEPHAL,  Beng.  Artocarpus  lacoocha. — 
Roxb, 

DEPHAL  DAMPEL,  Beng.  Xanthochy. 
mus  pictorius. 

DER,  Hind,  of  Chenab  and  Chota  Lahaul, 
Cedrela  toona,  var.  seirata  ;  Hill  toon. 

DERA.     See  Dhera. 

DERA  BULLU^  a  small  territory  in  tlie 
Kuen-luen  valley,  in  Turkistan,  the  valley  of 
the  Yarkand  river,  near  this,  is  16,883  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  L.  35°  49 'N.,  &  L.  77°  31'  E. 

DER AB AND,  a  British  district,  neai*  the 
Khyber. 

DERBEND-I-BAZIAN,  a  pass  near  the 
Karadagh  mountain. 

DER  of  Chenab,  Panjab.  Cedrela  toona^ 
var„  seiTata. — Boyle. 

DERBENT,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Shii-wau,  in  Lat.  41°  61 '  N.,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  Its  walls  are  earned  into  tea 
feet  depth  of  water,  to  prevent  any  one's  pass- 
ing that  way  :  its  length,  from  east  to  west» 
is  nearly  ^v^  wersts ;  but  its  bi^eadth  is  not 
proportionable.  The  town  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  quarters  ;  the  castle,  on  the  top  of  the 
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montain,  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the 

lover  town.  The  Dar  of  the  words  Derial 
aod  Derbent^  means  a  gate,  door,  or  narrow 

pw.— /W^er**  Travels,  Vol  i,  p.  72.    Mai- 

coim*s  History  of  Persia,  Vol.  ii,  p,  5. 
DER£AGHT£  and  Bakhtegan  (also  called 

Niriz)  nit  lakes  in   the  neighbourhood   of 

Shinz.   See  Fars. 
BEREAH,    HiMD.    Bhera,  Mahr.      A 

vood  (if  the  Nagpore  forests  :  though  of 

g^  itagth,  it  cannot,  from  the  small  size 

the  tree  Attains,  rank  as  a  building  material : 

tkifcnge  logs  are  from  6^  to  10^  feet  long 

aalfhai  2  to  3  feet  in  girth.    It  has  a  wind- 

iif  nd,  as  it  were,  netted  grain,  from  which, 

a  well  as  the  extraordinaiy  toughness  of  its 

finS)  batchers  invariably  use  it  for  chopping 
Uoeb ;  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knive  apparent- 
Jjkriiig  no  effect  on  it. — Captain  Sankey, 

D£RI,  the  modem  Persian  tongue.  It  is 
MTed  from  the  Parsi,  which  displaced  the 
nsgfaer  Pehlevi,  though  Pehlevi  is  still  used 
ia  the  sacred  writings  at  Sherwan.    See  Iran. 

DERISANA,  Tbl.    Acacia  serissa. 

DERSANA,  a  hindoo  school  of  philosophy. 

DERVISH,  the  darvesh  of  the  Persians, 
Tsriu,  and  Egyptians,  and  fakir  of  India, 
nfigioas  mendicants,  notorious  for  idleness 
iDd  Ties.  The  Nakshbandi  Dervish  or  paint- 
0%  illostrate  their  theology  with  pictures. 
SeeDanresh. 

DES,  Hind.,  Pers.,  literally  countiy,  is  a 
tens  applied  in  Rohilcund  to  cleared  villages 
tt  Uie  borders  of  the  Taraee.  In  the  Deccan 
^  ii  used  to  signify  a  champaign  countiy.  Of 
Avoids  derived  from  it  and  its  other  appli- 
*>6«w,  "Des,"  is  a  native  country.  Des- 
■Bkh  and  Despande,  are  Mahratta  revenue 
Aen.  Desai,  a  superintendent  of  a  district ; 
^iteri,  a  foreigner. 

MS  (a  Jouer).    Fr.    Dice. 

MSA,  a  name  of  Orissa. 

BESARATHA,  king  of  Ayodhya,  of  the 
'■knee,  a  potent  sovereign  in  ancient  India, 
^  fafaer  of  Rama.  See  Dasaratha,  Maha- 
^^ft^  Vishnu. 

DESATIR,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  anci- 
<rt Persian  prophets,  published  by  mulla  Feroz 
MKsQs  at  Bombay  in  1818,  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 
'^Dr.  Bmsfs  Catalogue. 

DE8AVALI  PENDALAM,  Tel.  Dios- 
«wa  purpurea. — Eoxb. 

DEEMESTES,  a  genus  of  beetles  in  the 
&  Aithipefaigo. 

DESCENSUS  AB  UTERO.  See  Aka 
^•^^aLAnandraver. 

BBSCtiu  ?    Jnnipems  recnrva. 

BEBEftT  OF  KHARAZM,  or  REGAN, 
"lii  June  Id  September,  is  liable  to  destruc- 
^  hot  winds  in  which  man  and  heast  perish, 
^^  the  hardy  camel  perishing  miserably. 


The  Beluchi  call  it  Julot  or  Julo,  the  flame, 
also  Bad-i'Simoom,  or  the  poison  wind.  There 
is  great  heat  of  skin  quickly  ending  in  death. 
The  approach  of  the  wind  is  ushered  in  by  an 
oppressive  calm  in  the  air,  and  a  degree  of  heat 
that  affects  the  eyes  ;  the  pi'ecaution  then 
adopted  by  travellers,  is  to  cover  themselves 
over,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth.  A  curious 
fact  is  established  by  this  custom,  that  any 
cloth,  however  thin,  will  obviate  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  Bad-i-Simoom  on  the 
human  body. — Fottinger's  Travels  in  Be  loo- 
chistan  and  Sinde,  pp.  136-7. 

DESERT  OP  GOBI.  The  great  highway 
between  Pekin  and  Europe,  from  time  imme- 
morial, has  been  the  caravan  tract  from  the 
western  end  of  the  gi*eat  wall  across  this 
desert.  The  route  issues  from  the  western 
end  of  the  great  wall,  and  moving  through 
the  Kiayu  Pass,  has  to  traverse  N.  W.  500 
miles,  of  a  desolate  sand  tract  to  reach  the 
city  of  Khamil.  At  this  town  the  road 
bifurcates,  the  upper  branch  leading  through 
Barkul,  Urumchi  and  Kui*kur-U8u  into  Dzun- 
garia;  the  lower  through  Pijan,  Turfan, 
Karashar,  and  Kuchu  to  Aksa  in  Eastern 
Turkistan.  While  Chinese  rule  prevailed, 
Dznngariaand  Eastern  Turkistan  formed  the 
province  of  Hi.  The  belief  that  wilder- 
nesses ai'e  haunted  places,  is  a  very  old  and 
general  one.  Our  blessed  Lord  himself  in  a 
very  solemn  passage  (Luke  zi.  24),  adopts 
the  Jewish  phraseology  as  to  this  belief. 
Pliny  says  (vii.  2),  that  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa  phantoms  in  human  shape  appear  to 
travellers  and  immediately  vanish  again.  But 
the  belief  is  especially  prevalent  among  the 
nations  of  Central  Asia.      By  them  "  deserts 

and  the  like,  where  nature  shows  heraelf 

in  vast  forms  and  in  all  the  terrors  of  her  in- 
fluences, are  held  to  be  the  especial  head- 
quarters and  rendezvous  of  malignant  spirits  ..• 
hence  the  wildernesses  of  Turan,  and  parti- 
cularly the  gi*eat  sand-waste  of  Gobi  have  from 
hoar  antiquity  had  an  evil  fame.  The  Turks 
have  a  saying  that  evil  spirits  play  at  ball  in 
deseit  places  ;  both  Fa  Hian  and  Marco  Polo 
allude  to  the  evil  genii  of  the  deserts  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  Bubruquis  tells  of  a  frightful 
defile,  where  the  demons  were  said  to  snatch 
travellers  off  their  horses.  The  Affghans 
believe  each  of  the  numerous  solitudes  in  the 
mountains  and  deserts  of  their  country  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  lonely  demon,  whom  they  call 
the  Ghol-i-Biaban,  or  spirit  of  the  waste,  a 
gigantic  and  frightful  spectre  which  de» 
vours  passengers. — Schmidt,  p.  362  ;  Vule^s 
Cathay.,  VoU  i,  p.  157. 

DESERT  OP  CENTRAL  ASIA,  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  A  strip 
of  rich  vegetation  occurs  in  its  centre,  where 
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the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  their  affluents 
enrich  the  country.  To  the  westward  of  it 
are  the  seas  of  sand  of  the  Arabian  and  African 
wastes^  seldom  raised  above,  often  sinking 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  To  the  eastward 
of  the  rich  tract  in  Persia,  Kerman,  Seistan, 
Chinese  Tartarj  and  Mongolia,  the  desert  con- 
sists of  series  of  plateaux,  having  from  3,000 
to  nearly  10,000  feet  of  elevation. — Rawlinsany 
Vol.  i,  p.  1. 

DESERT  OP  INDIA.    Water  is  at  an 
immense  distance  from  the  surface  throughout 
the  Indian  desert,  which,  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  many  others,  differs  very  materially  from 
that  portion  of  the  great  African  desert  in 
the  same  latitudes.    Water  at  twenty  feet, 
as  found  at  Moui-zook   by   Capt.  Lyon,   is, 
in  the  Indian  desert,  unheard  of.    At  Dais- 
mok'h,  near  the  capital,  the  wells  are  more 
than  two  hundred  cubits,  or  three  hundred 
feet,  in  depth ;  and  it  is  rare  that  water 
fit  for  man  is  found  at  a  less  distance  from 
the  surface  than  sixty  feet,  in  tiie  tracts  de- 
cidedly   termed    ^hul   or  'desert,'    though 
some  of  the  flats,  or  oasiif  such  as  ttot  of 
MohiUa,  are  exceptions,  and  abundance  of 
brackish  water  fit  for  cattle^  is  found  through- 
out at  half  this  depth,  or  about  thirty  feet 
All  the  wells  are  lined  with  basket-work  made 
of  p'hok  twigs,  and  the  water  is  generally 
drawn  up  by  hand-lines.    Water  is  sold,  in  all 
the  large  townB,by  the  malli  rac«,or  gardeners, 
who  have  the  monopoly  of  this  article.    Most 
families   have   large  cisterns  or  reservoirs, 
called  tankoy  which    are  filled  in  the  rainy 
season.    They  are  of  masonry,  with  a  small 
trap-door  at  the  top,  made  to  exclude  the 
external' air,  and  having  a  lock  and  key  affixed. 
Some  large  ianka  ai*e   established  for  the 
oommunity,  and  this  water  keeps  sweet  for 
eigh<  and  twelve  months'  cousumption. — Tod's 
EajaHthan,  Vol.  ii,  p,   202.    The  Bikaneer 
region  ia  but  little    known  to  Europeans, 
by  whom   it  has  hitherto  be^  supposed  to 
be  a  perfect  desert,  unworthy  of  examina- 
tion.    And  its    deterioration,    within  three 
caituries  since  the  Bijpoot  supi^anted   the 
Jit,  almost  wai*i*ants  our  belief  of  the  asser^ 
tion  that  these     deserts  were  once  fertile 
and  populous.    The  princes  of  Bikaneer  used 
to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten  thousimd 
of  their  kindred  retainers  ;  to  oih^r  causes 
than  positive    sterility   must  be    attributed 
the  wretched  condition  of  this  state.    The 
•ommereial    towns     of   Chooru,    Rajgurh, 
and  Binne,  aa  etUrepAttf  supplied  the  coun- 
try' with  the  productions  of  Seinde  and  the 
provinces  to  the  westward,  or  those  of  Gan- 
getic  India  ;thQ  same  cause  afiectedJessulmeer, 
Bikanaery  and  the  more  eastern  principalities, 
the  iBCaldote  of  Jessuhneer  and  the  Larkhani 
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of  Jeypoor,  were  as  notcnrious  as  the  Beedawut 
of  Bikaneer  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
Sahr&,  Khosa  and  Biyur,  in  the  more  western 
desert^  .who,  in  their  habits  and  principles. 
Tod  describes  as  demoralized  as  the  bedouins 
of  Arabia.  The  line  of  greatest  breadth  of 
Bikaneer  extends  from  Poogul  to  Iti^urh, 
and  measures  about  180  miles,  while  the 
length  from  north  to  south,  between  Bhutnair 
and  Mahajin,  is  about  160  miles  :  the  area 
may  not  exceed  twenty-two  thousand  aodles. 
Formerly  they  I'eckoned  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  towns,  villages  and  hamlets  scattered 
over  this  space,  one-half  ofwhich  are  no  longer 
in  existence.  The  tract  to  the  north-west  of 
Jaetpoor  in  Colonel  Tod's  time  was  perfectly 
desolate,  and  nearly  so  from  that  point  to 
Bhutnair :  to  the  north-east,  the  population 
was  but  scanty,  which  observation  also  applies 
to  the  parts  from  the  meridian  of  Bikaneer  to 
the  Jessulmeer  frontier  ;  while,  internally, 
from  these  points,  it  is  more  uniform  and 
equals  the  northern  parts  of  Marwar.  A 
census  of  the  twelve  principal  towns,  may 
fiirnish  a  tolerably  accurate  japproximation  on 
this  point  :• 


Chief  Towns,  Houses. 
Bikaneer    ...12,000 


Nohur    2,500  Jaelpo<M: 1,000 


Bahaderan...  2,500 

Rinne     1,500 

Rajgurh     ...  3,000 

Choor6  3,000 


Chief  Towns,  Houses, 
Mahiyin     ...      800 


Boedasir  ...  500 
Ruttungurh..  1,000 
Daismookh...  1,000 
Senthal  50 
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It  was  estimated  that  there  were  1,200  villa^ 
ges  and  107,856  houses  with  a  total  of 
539,250  souls^  giving  an  average  of  twenty-five 
to  the  square  mile.  Thi^e-fourths  of  the 
people  are  Jit  ;  the  rest  are  their  conquerors, 
descendants  of  Beeka,  including  the  Sarsoto 
brahmins,  Charuns,  Bards,  and  a  few  of  the 
debased  classes,  whose  numbers  are  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  Rajpoots. 

The  Jit  are  the  most  wealthy  as  well  as 
the  most  numerous  pcvtion  of  the  eomnmnity. 
Many  of  the  old  Bhomia  knd«lords,  represen- 
tatives of  their  ancient  communal  heads,  ate 
men  of  substance. 

Sarsote,  properly  Sarasvati,  bi-ahmina  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers  througfiout 
this  tract.  They  aver  that  they  weremastevv 
of  the  country  prior  to  the  J  it  colonists.  They 
are  a  peaceable,  industrious  race,  and  ¥rithoui 
a  single  prejudice  of  the  order  ;  tibey  eat  meat, 
smoke  tobacco,  cultivate  the  soil,  abd  trade 
even  in  the  sacred  klne. 

The  Charan  are  the  sacked  order  of  tileee 
regions  ;  the  warlike  tribes  esteem  the  heroic 
l&ys  of  the  bard  more  than  the  homily  of  the 
brahmin.  The  Charan  are  throughout  rever* 
enced  by  the  Bahtore,  and  bold  lands,  liter- 
ally, on  the  tennre  of  '  aa  old  song.' 
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JIhUi  and  Ncky  gardeners  and  barbers,  are 
■qNutBDt  membera  of  every  Rajpoot  family, 
•ad  10  be  found  iii  all  the  villages,  of  which 
tiuy  a^  inTariably  the  coc^lb. 

Cko^ra  and  Tkaori  were,  in  GoloDei  Tod's 

Suae,  aesoally  castes  of  robbers  :  the  former, 

from  the   Ijakbi    jangle,  the  latter,    from 

IKwar.     Moet  of  the  chieftains  had  a  few  in 

tkeir  pay,  entertained  for  the  most  desperate 

nmcea.     The  Bahaderan  chief  had  expelled 

■ttlaB  BuipootB,  and  retained  only  Choora  and 

ThmL    The  ChocMraare  highly  esteemed  for 

iUtf,  and  the  barriers  and  portals  through- 

Mt  1^  tract  were  in  their  custody.    They 

0917  a  very  aiiigiilar  perquisite,  which  wonld 

ga  frr  to  prove  their  being  the  aborigines  of 

ifce  eoontrj  ;  namely,  a  fee  of  four  copper 

eaas  en  every  dead  anbject,  when  the  f\Dineral 

eenaoBiea  are  over. 

Tkt  Rahtore  of  Bikaneer  are  uchanged 
ia  their  martial  qnalifications,  bearing  as  high 
i  repatation  as  any  other  class  in  India.  The 
Bahtore  of  the  desert  ha^e  fewer  prejudices 
thaa  thdr  more  eastern  brethren  ;  they  will 
est  foody  vrithout  inqoiriDg  by  whom  it  was 
drosied,  and  will  drink  eiti^er  wine  or  watel*, 
wichoot  asking  to  whom  the  cup  belonged. 
They  wonld  make  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
wwid  if  they  would  submit  to  discipline,  as 
they  are  brave,  hardy,  easily  satisfied,  and 
very  patient  ;  but  in  the  inordinate  use  of 
optom,  and  smoking  intoxicating  herbs,  are 
aaid  to  exceed  all  the  Chatee*  rajeula^  the 
tfairty-aix  royal  tribes  of  India.  The;»(aM, 
or  *  cap,'  is  a  favorite  with  eveiy  rajpoot 
who  can  afibrd  it,  and  is,  as  well  as  opium,  a 
y«tf  for  ennuij  arising  from  the  absence  of 
all  mental  stimnlanta,  in  which  they  are  more 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  than 
of  their  warlike  countrymen.— *  TWf 
Eajastkan,  Vol.  ii,  f^.  196,  202. 

Bkulnair^  which  now  forms  an  integral 
part  of  Bikaneer,  was  aociently  the  chief  abode 
«f  another  Jit  community,  so  powerful  as  at 
oae  time  to  proroke  the  vengeance  of  kings, 
aad  at  others  to  succour  them  when  in  distress. 
The  Bhatti  annals  confirm  what  might  have 
been  aaaomed  withoutsuspicioB,  that  to  a  colony 
•f  this  race,  Bhatnair  owes  its  name,  though 
Bot  its  existence.  The  whole  of  the  northern 
part  is  called  Nair  in  the  ancient  geographical 
Bomenclature  of  Maroost'hali ;  and  when  some 
ftf  ihe  Bhatti  clans  became  proselytes  to 
Bahomedans  they  changed  the  vowel  a  to  tt, 
to  diatingnish  them  frc«a  the  parent  stock, 
vie  Bhatti  for  Bhntti.  In  all  probability  the 
Tain-Bhatti  is  the  original  Tuti  colony 
from  Centnl  Asia  ;  and  the  Jit  prince  of 
Balpoor,  was  ^e  predecessor  of  these  very 
mom.  Bhntnair  fass  attained  great  historical 
ttkbrity  item  its  position,  being  in  the  route 
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of  invasion  from  Central  Asia  to  India.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  Jit  race  who 
resisted  the  advance  of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni  in 
a  naval  warfare  on  the  Indus,  had  long  before 
that  period  established  themselves  in  the 
desert  as  well  as  in  the  Punjab  ;  and  as  we 
find  them  occupying  a  place  amongst  the 
thirtysiz  royal  tribes,  we  may  infer  that  they 
had  political  power  many  centuries  before 
that  conqueror.  In  a.  d.  120o,  only  twelve 
years  after  the  conquest  of  India  by  Sfaahab- 
ttd-din,  his  successor,  Kootub,  was  compelled 
to  conduct  the  war  in  person  against  the  Jit 
of  the  northern  desert^  to  prevent  their  wrest- 
ing the  important  post  of  Hansi  fbom  the 
empire  ;  and  when  the  unfortunate  and 
intrepid,  queen  Razzia,  the  worthy  heiress  of 
the  great  Feroz,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
her  throne  to  an  usurper,  she  sought  and 
found  protection  amongst  the  Jit,  who,  with 
their  Soythic  brethren,  the  Ghiker,  assembled 
all  their  forces  and  marched,  with  their 
queen  at  their  head,  like  Tomyris  of  old,  to 
meet  her  foes.  She  was  not  destined  to  enjoy 
the  same  revenge,  but  gained  a  glorious  deatjfi 
in  the  attempt  to  overturn  the  Salic  law  of 
India.  Again,  in  a.  d.  1897,  when  Timoor 
invaded  India,  Bhutuair  was  attacked  for 
**  having  distressed  him  exceedingly  on  his 
invasion  of  Mooltan,"  when  he  "  in  person 
scoured  the  country,  and  cut  off  a  tribe  of 
banditti  called  Jit."  In  short,  the  Bhutti 
and  Jit  were  so  intermingled,  that  distinc- 
tion was  impossible.  Shortly  after  Timoor's 
invasion,  a  colony  of  Bhatti  migrated  from 
Maroto  and  Phoolra,  under  their  leader  B^rsf , 
and  assaulted  and  captured  Bhutnair  from  a 
mahomedan  chief. 

The  Desert  of  India  is  known  on  its 
borders  as  Maroosfhali,  the  region  of  death 
fipom  mri,  Sans.,  to  die  5  and  st'hali,  arid  or 
dry  land,  but  is  also  known  as  the  desert  of 
Rajpootanah.  Maroost'hali  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  flat  skirting  the  Garah  ;  on  the 
south  by  that  grand  salt-marsh,  the  Bm,  and 
KoKwarra  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Aravulli ;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  valley  of  Scinde.  It  covers 
an  area  of  70,000  square  miles.  But  for  the 
Aravulli,  which  run  N.  E.  &  S.  W.,  dividmg 
Rajpootanah  into  two  equal  parts,  Central 
India  would  be  submerged  in  sand  ;  nay, 
lofty  and  continuous  as  is  this  chain,  extending 
almost  from  the  sea  to  Dehli,  wherever  there 
are  passages  or  depressions,  there  floating 
sand'Kslouds  are  wafted  through  or  over,  and 
form  a  little  ^hul  even  in  the  bosom  of 
fertility.  Whoever  has  crossed  the  Bunas 
near  lV>nk,  where  the  sand  for  some  milea 
resembles  waves  of  the  sea,  will  comprehend 
this  remark.  Its  western  boundary  is  aHke 
defined,  and  will  recall  to  the  English  traveler, 
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who  may  be  destined  to  journej  up  the  valley 
of  Scinde,  the  words  of  Napoleon  on  the 
Lybian  desert  :  "  Nothing  so  mach  resembles 
the  sea  as  the  desert,  or  a  coast,  as  the 
valley  of  the  Nile."  This  desert  has  small 
scattered  spots  of  fertility  with  great  arid  por- 
tions called  t'hul,  denoting  tracts  particularly 
sterile,  and  therefore  the  converse  of  the  Oasis 
of  the  Greeks  and  each  with  a  distinct  name 
as  the  t'hul  of  Kawur,  the  t'hul  of  Goga  and 
others.  A  tradition  exists  to  the  effect  that 
in  remote  ages,  it  was  ruled  by  Powar  or 
Pramara  rajpoot  princes,  from  nine  fortresses, 
viz.,  Poogul,  Mnndore,  Maroo»  Aboo,  Khe- 
raloo,  Parkur,  Chotun,  Oomarkot,  Arore  and 
Lodorva.  From  Bhalotra  on  the  Looni, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Dhat  and  Oomra*i- 
Soomra,  the  western  portion  of  Jessulm^r,  and 
a  broad  strip  between  the  southern  limits  of 
Daodpotra  and  Bikaneer,  there  is  real  solitude 
and  desolation.  But  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Bin, 
a  space  of  five  hundred  miles  of  longitudinal 
distance,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  miles,  numerous  oases  are  found, 
where  the  shepherds  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  T'hul  pasture  their  flocks. 
The  springs  of  water  in  these  places  have 
various  appellations,  ter,  par,  rar,  dur,  all 
expressive  of  the  element,  round  which 
assemble  the  Bajur,  Soda,  Mangulia  and 
Sehrai,  inhabiting  the  desert  A  traveller  pro- 
ceeding from  the  '^  Khuchee"  or  flats  of  Scinde 
to  the  east,  sees  the  line  of  the  desei*t  distinctly 
marked,  with  its  elevated  teeba,  or  sand 
ridges,  under  which  flows  the  Sankra  which 
is  generally  dry  except  at  periodical  inunda- 
tions. These  sand-hills  are  of  considerable 
elevation,  and  may  be  considered  the  limit  of 
the  inundation  of  the  '  Sweet-river,'  the 
Meeta  Muran,  a  Scythic  or  Tartar  name  for 
river,  and  by  which  alone  the  Indus  is  known 
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fi'om  the  Punjnud  to  the  ocean.  The  whole 
of  Bikaneer  and  that  pai*t  ef  Sh^khavat,  north 
of  the  Aravulli,  are  comprehended  in  the 
desert.  Jessulmeer  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
what  may  be  termed  entire  desert,  is  in  fact 
an  oastM,  but  die  largest  oasis  of  the  desert, 
everywhere  insulated  by  immense  masses  of 
i'kul,  some  of  which  are  forty  miles  in  breadth. 
The  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  built  haa 
three  peaks,  or  tri-cuta.  Westward  from  thiOi 
from  400  or  500  miles,  with  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  are  little  scattered  oasis,  on 
which  the  shepherds  of  the  desert  have  tiieir 
huts. 

The  whole  of  the  Bikaneer  principality,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  spots,  or  oases^ 
scattered  here  and  there,  consists  more  or  leas 
of  sand.  From  the  eaatem  to  the  western 
boundary,  in  the  line  of  greatest  bi*eadtb,  it 
is  one  continuous  plain  of  sand,  though  the 
teebOf  or  sand  hills,  commence  in  the  centre 
of  the  country,  the  principal  chain  running 
in  the  direction  of  Jessulmeer,  and  shooting 
forth  subordinate  branches  in  every  direction  ; 
or  it  might  be  more  correct  to  designate  this 
main  ridge,  as  originating  in  the  tracts  boixlet** 
ing  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Indus,  and 
terminating  its  elevations  about  the  heart  of 
Bikan^r.  On  the  north-east  quarter,  from 
Rijgurh  to  Nohur  and  Raotsir,  the  soil  is 
good,  being  black  earth,  slightly  mixed  with 
sand,  and  having  water  near  enough  to  the 
sui*face  for  imgation  ;  it  produces  wheat, 
fzram,  and  even  rice,  iu  considerable  quantities. 
The  same  soil  exists  from  Bhutnair  to  the 
banks  of  the  Garali.  The  whole  of  the  Mohilla 
tract  is  a  fertile  oasit;  the  teeba ^nst  tennin* 
ating  their  extreme  ofisets  on  its  northern 
limit :  being  flooded  in  the  periodical  rains, 
wheat  is  abundantly  produced. —  Tod^s  Raja^ 
sehatiy  Vol.  i,  p.  19  &  ii,  pp.  199,  21  i-12,  290. 


Schedule  exhibiting  the  Fiefn  of  Bikaneer. 


Nsmei  of 
Chieftains. 


BeriSal 


Ahh6  Sing 
An^p  Sing 
Paim  Sing 
ChynSing      ... 
Himmut  Sing... 
SeoSiog 
Omed  Sing     ) 
Jaet  Sing        \ 

Bahader  Sing 
SoorajMoU 
QomaunSing 
AthieSing 


Clans. 


Beekoo 


Benirote 
Beeko 

Do 
Benirote 
Baot 
Benirote 

Bedawut 


Naaote 


Places  of 
abode. 


Hahajin 


Bookurka 

Jessanoh 

Baie 

Sawoh 

Raotsir 

Cfaooni 

Bedasir 

Saondwa 

Maynsir 
Teandesir 
Kattur 
Kootchore 


Revenue. 

Retainers. 

Foot. 

Horse. 

40,000 

5,000 

100 

25,000 
6,000 
6,000 
20,000 
20,000 
25,000 

5,000 
400 
400 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

200 
40 
25 
300 
300 
200 

50,000 

10,000 

2,000 

40,000 

4,000 

500 

REMARKS. 


One  hundred  and  forty  villages  af 
tached  to  this  fief,  settled  on  thii 
heir  of  Raja  Noonkurn,  who  coni 
sequently  forfeited  Uie  gadi. 

The  first  of  the  chiefs  of  Bikaner. 


One  hundred  and  forty  kotia  (fami< 
lies,  lit.  ChamherM)  of  thii  class. 
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DBSBBT  OF  INDIA. 


DESERT  OF  SIND. 


t 


Fames  of 
Oucftaioa. 

dans. 

Place  of 
abode. 

Revenue. 

Retainers. 

REMARKS. 

' 

Foot. 

Hone. 

^Sng    ... 

Namote     . . . 

Neembaje  ... 

5,000 

500 

125 

DifseSbg    ) 

f 

Seedmook  \ 

OaddSing    ( 

SoQctiaSiog  I 

Namote      < 

Eurripoorai 
Ajeetpoora  i 

20,000 

5,000 

400 

KurndBaii    ) 

( 

Beahair       ] 

SwrtoaSag... 

Cutchwaha... 

Nynawass  ... 

4,000 

150 

30 

These  two  fiefs  are  held  by  foreign 
nobles  of  the  houae  of  Amber,  and 
the  ancient  Pramara,  (w/^.Powar.) 

PttddaaSag... 

POWBT 

Jaetnair     ... 

5,000 

200 

100 

• 

mmBng... 

Beeko 

Hyadesir    ... 

5,000 

200 

50 

RmSbj      ... 

Bhatti 

Poogul 

6,000 

1,500 

40 

The  fief  of  Poogul  was  rested  from 
the  Bhattis  of  Jeasulmeer. 

SifeBSog  ... 

Do 

Rajadr 

1,500 

200 

50 

^^... 

Do    . 

2,000 

400 

75 

jlmk^  ... 

Do 

Sutaflir 

1.100 

200 

9 

Do 

Chuckuna  ... 

1,500 

60 

4 

^OwrftliM,^. 

i  BhooniSinff .. 

Bhatti 

Beetchnok... 

1,500 

60 

6 

iZalimSing... 

Do 

Qurrialah  ... 

1,100 

40 

4 

(flbdarSng.. 

Do 

Soorjerah  ... 

800 

80 

2 

tKietSing  ... 

Do 

Rundiair    ... 

600 

82 

2 

^BadSng    ... 

Eamunaaut. 

Nokho       ... 

11,000 

1,500 

500 

Twenty-seven  villages  dependent  on 

1 

• 

thia  family   from  Jodpoor,   and 

1 

M  n»n     ... 

settled  here  11  years. 

Roopawut ... 

Badilah 

5,000 

200 

25 

P»«»«ag    ... 

Bhfttti 
Do 

Jangloo 
Jaminair    ... 

2,500 
15,000 

400 
500 

9 
150 

Twenty-seven  villages. 

Ji«8ag     ... 

Hundilah  .. 

Saroondah ... 

11,000 

2,000 

150 

T 

^ddumSng... 

Bhatti 

Roodaoo    ... 

1,500 

60 

4 

I 
1 

Wlittffing  ... 

Do 

Naineah     ... 

1,000 

40 

2 

831,400 

48,572 

5,402 

2%tf  Jhalore  tract  is  one  of  the  most 
iBpntant  divisions  of  Marwar.  It  is  sepa- 
i«^  from  Sew&nchi  by  the  Sookri  aod 
Bi^  which,  with  many  smaller  streams, 
lot  through  them  from  the  AravuUi  and 
A^  aiding  to  fertilize  its  three  hundred 
Miiixty  towns  and  villages,  forming  a  part 
tf  tie  ibcal  domains  of  Marwar.  The  impor- 
^btress  of  Jhalore,  guarding  the  southern 
"'Mtier  of  Marwar,  stands  on  the  extremity 
tf  Aenoge  extending  north  to  Sewanoh. 

&iMncib'  18  the  tract  between  the 
^^  ind  Sookri.  Macholah  and  Mor- 
*MQ  are  the  two  principal  dependencies  of 
«U<ve.  Beenmal  and  Sanchore  are  the  two 
fnadptl  divisions  to  the  south,  each  contain- 
^80  villages.  Bhadrajoon,  a  fief  of  Jha- 
hi<^  bag  a  Joda  chief  and  Meena  population. 
*1»  TTiul  of  Goga  is  very  thinly  iuliabited 
^  many  sand-hills,  t'hul-ka-tiba.  The 
^  of  Tiruroe  lies  between  Goga  deo  and 
Jwlmecr.  The  t'hnl  of  Ehawar  is  between 
vcvnhneer  and  Barmair  in  the  most  i*emote 
Jl^of  Marwar.  Barmair  t'hul,  also  called 
"l^h-iiaf  h^ka-tiiul,  is  occupied  by  cattle- 
JJU'^n.  The  Kherdur  or  land  of  Kher,  and 
**RQr  Gooroh  on  the  Looni  are  the  chief 


The  Chohan  rajpoot  of  the  desert  has, 
on  the  N.  and  £.,  the  above  tracts  of 
Marwar,  to  the  south  of  Koliwarnh  and 
the  BuDD,  to  the  west  the  desert  of  Dhat. 
The  sterile  ridge  which  passes  through  Cho- 
tun  to  Jessulmeer  passes  west  of  Bankasir  on 
to  Nuggur  Parkur.  The  wells  are  65  to  180 
feet  deep.  The  Sehrai,  Ehossa,  Eoli  and 
Bhil  inhabitants  are  predatory  races.  The 
Chohan  rajpoot  does  not  wear  the  zonar  and 
does  not  much  respect  the  brahmans.  The 
Pit^hil  and  Bania  are  farmers  and  traders. 

The  Runn  or  Rinn,  is  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  desert.  It  is  a  salt  marsh,  150  miles 
broad,  into  which  the  Loni  or  Looni  or  salt 
river  enters  and  then  runs  on  to  the  sea. 
The  Looni  rises  in  the  AravuUi.  In  Mar- 
war it  separates  the  fertile  land  from  the 
desert^  aflerwards  runs  through  the  Chohan 
territory,  dividing  it  into  the  eastern  part 
called  Raj-Bah  or  Sooi-Bah,  and  tiie  western 
part  called  Pai^kur  or  '*  beyond  the  E[har  or 
Looni."  The  Caggar  rises  in  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  flows  under  Bhutnair  walls  and  once 
emptied  itself  between  Jessulmeer  and  Bori 
Bttkkur. 

DESERT  OF  SIND  lies  between  the  fron- 
tier of   Rajpootanah  and  the  valley  of  the 
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Indus,  and  from  Dawudplitra  on  the  north  to 
Buliari  on  ihe  Runo,  220  miles  loDg  and  80 
broad  or  17,600  square  miles.  It  is  one 
entire  t'hul,  with  few  villages  and  a  few  shep- 
herds ;  50  miles  without  water,  the  wells  70 
to  500  feet  deep  aud  the  sand-hills,  little 
mountains.  It  was  through  this  tract  that 
Hamajun  sought  refuge  to  the  Dhat  country 
and  its  capital,  theu,  Oomerkote,  where 
Akbar  was  bom,  Arore,  there,  is  a  ruined 
town.  Oomerkote  was  wrested  from  the 
Soda  race  by  the  Rahtore  tribe  of  Marwar,  and 
since  then  the  chiefs  of  the  expelled  clan 
have  dwelt  in  Choice,  15  miles  N.  E.  of 
Oomerkote.  At  one  time,  every  third  year 
brought  famine.  The  Soda  women  of  this 
desert  tract  of  Dhatta  are  proverbially  hand- 
some. In  this  desert  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Indus,  are  the  Soda,  Catti  and  Mallani, 
descendauts  of  the  Sogdi,  Cat'hi  and  Malli, 
of  Getes  and  Tuti,  many  of  whom  call  them- 
selves Baluch,  or  keep  the  ancient  name  of 
Numri,  whilst  the  Zj'hut  or  Jut,  retain  their 
primitive  appellation.  Also  remains  of  the 
Johya  and  Dahya  who  with  the  Gete,  Jut  or 
Hun,  hold  places  amongst  the  36  royal  races 
of  ancient  India.  The  Baraha  and  Lohana 
tribes  are  there,  the  Sahrai^  the  great  robber 
of  the  desert,  the  Bhatti,  Rahtore,  Joda,  Cho- 
han,  Mallani,  Kaorwa,  Joshya,  Sooltano,  Lo- 
hana, Arorah,  Elhoomi-a,  Sindil,  Maisuri, 
Yishnavi,  Jakliur,  Shiag,  Ashiag  andPooniah. 

The  origin  of  the  mahomedan  Kullora 
and  Sahrai  is  doubtful,  but  the  following 
professors  of  mahomedanism  are  "  Nyad*'  dr 
proselytes  from  rajpoot  or  other  hindoo  tribes ; 
viz.,  Zj*hut ;  Ragur  ;  Oomra ;  Soomra  ;  Mair 
or  Mer ;  Mor  or  Mohor ;  Baluch ;  Lumria 
or  Looka ;  Sumaioha  ;  Mangulia  ;  Bagg^eah  ; 
Dahya  ;  Johya  ;  Sourooee  ;  Jangurea  ;  Oon- 
dnr  ;  Berowee ;  Bawuri ;  Tawuri ;  Chrendea  ; 
Khossa  ;  Sudani ;  Lohana«  These  converts 
are  fepooious  and  intolerant. 

The  Soda  is  scattered  over  the  deser^ 
some  are  mahomedaQS  :  the  Sumaicha  is  a 
mahomedan  proselyte  from  the  Boda. 

KaoorwOf  a  peaceable  nomaderaee,  chiefly 
in  the  fhul  of  Dhat,  rear  cattle. 

Dhote  or  Dkata,  like  the  Kaoorwa,  a  pas- 
toral race  of  Dhat,  their  cows  give  8  or  10 
seers  of  milk  daily. 

Lohana,  numerous  in  Dhat  and  Talpoora, 
they  are  scribes  and  shop-keepers. 

Arorah,  a  thrifly  race,  tradesmen  and  far- 
mers. 

Bhattiah,  formerly  martial,  now  traders  and 
like  the  Arorah,  and  both  these  have  com- 
mercial agencies  all  over  India. 

Brahman,  Bishnuvi,  cultivators  and  gra- 
ziers, numerous  in  Dhat^  some  in  Chore  and 
in  OomeriKOte,  Dhamas  and  Mitti. 
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Bebarri,  a  race  who  in  Hindustan,  profeea 
mahomedanism  and  rear  camels,  here  are  a 
tribe  who  rear  camels,  or  with  the  Bhatti,  steal 
them. 

Jakhur^  Shiag^h  and  Pooniah,  harmlesa, 
industrious,  in  the  desert  and  the  t alley,  are 
denominatioDs  of  the  Jit  race,  but  most  of 
these  sections  have  become  mahomedans  and 
call  themselves  Z'jhut. 

Sahraif  is  the  most  numerous  of  the  maho- 
medan tribes  of  the  desert,  of  which  he  is  the 
terror.  The  Khossa  is  a  branch  of  the 
Sahrai,  whom  in  habits  he  resembles,  plunder- 
ing  on  camels,  but  they  are  cowardly  and 
faithless. 

Sumaiehay  converts  to  mahomedanism,  from 
the  Soda  race,  some  are  pastoral,  some  are  plun- 
derers.   They  are  dirty,  and  never  shave. 

Bajur^  a  convert  from  the  Bhatti,  culti- 
vators, shepherds  and  thieves  and  evil-livers. 

Oomra  and  Sumroy  are  converts  from  the 
Puar  or  Pramara  race,  have  mixed  largely 
with  mahomedans. 

Kullora  and  Talpur,  Scinde  tribes,  which 
furnished  the  last  two  ruling  dynasties.  The 
Kullora  trace  their  descent  from  the  Abbasside 
Kaliphs,  and  the  Talpuri  from  Mahomed,  but 
both  seem  to  be  Baluch,  which  are  essentially 
of  Jit  or  Gete  origin.  The  Talpuri  ("Tal" 
or  **  Tar,**  Borassus  flabelliformis  or  palmyra, 
and  '^  pura,**  a  town)  amount  to  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  Hyderabad  which  they 
call  Lohri  or  Little  Scinde.  There  are  none  in 
the  T'hul. 

Noomriy  LoomH  or  Looka^  all  of  which 
mean  fox,  a  subnlivision  of  the  Baluch  race. 

22jhuiy  Jut  or  Jit,  dwell  in  Scinde,  from  the 
sea  to  Dawudpotra,  but  not  on  the  t'hul. 
They  are  the  oldest  of  the  proselytes  to  maho- 
medanism. 

Mair  or  Mer,  of  Bhatti  origin. 

Mor  or  Mohur^  do. 

Tawuri,  T^hori  or  Tori,  dwell  in  the  t'huls 
of  Dawudputra,  Beejnote,  Noke  and  Noakote 
and  Oodur  ;  they  own  and  hire  out  camels, 
but  like  an  Bawuri  and  Khengar  are  great 
thieves,  and  are  called  ^'bhoot'*  or  evil 
spirits  and  sons  of  the  devil. 

Johya,  Dahya  and  Mangalya,  once  rajpoots, 
are  now  mahomedans,  are  few  either  in  the 
valley  or  desert,  as  also  are  the  Baluch, 
Bairowi,  Khairowi,  Jangria,  Oondur  and 
Baggria,  descended  from  the  Pramar  and 
Sankla  rajpoots. 

Dawudputra,  founded  byDawood  Khan  from 
Shikarpore* 

The  intense  heat  and  cold  of  desert* 
is  explicable  as  follows  :  Among  ciystalline 
bodies,  rock  crystal,  or  silica,  is  the  best 
conductor  of  heat.  This  fact  accounts  for 
the  steadiness  of  temperature  in  one  set  dis- 
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every  department  of  jroveruraent  contains 
Koukanist  brahmins,  and  tliey  have  shown 
themselves  active,  intelligent,  liberal-minded 
men. 

The  Deshasta  from  time  out  of  mind 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  rich  table- 
land, and  been  zemindars,  deshmukhs,  desh- 
pandies,  &c.  They  have  never  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  knowledge  of  the  Vedas 
or  Uie  Shastras.  Once  they  were  in  sole 
possession  of  government  offices,  but  they 
have  been  greatly  tlirown  into  the  background 
by  the  Konkanasth.  All  the  lower  class  of 
otfices  such  as  village  account^ints,  &c.,  are, 
however,  still  in  their  hands. 

DESI,  indigenous,  belonging  to  the  country 
Par-depi,  a  foreigner,  a  stranger,  a  native  of 
northern  India. — Elliot ;    IVxlson. 

DESI  GOKRU,  Hind.  Tribulus  alatus. 

DESIMA,  the  commercial  site  occupied  by 
the  Dutch  in  Japan,  it  stands  upon  and  wholly 
covers  a  little  artificial  fan-shaped  islet»  about 
6(X>  feet  in  length,  by  240  in  breadtli.  And 
is  joined  to  the  island  and  town  of  Nagasaki 
by  a  small  stone-bridge,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  strong  Japanese  guard -house. — Max- 
Farlane's  Geo.  and  His.  of  Japaih  p.  54. 

DESMANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Fabaceae,  of  which  D.  natans, 
D.  triqnetra,  and  D  punctatus  are  known  as 
native  or  inti*oduced  into  India. 

DESMANTHUS  CINEREUS,  Willde, 
syn.  of  Caillea  cinerea.,  or  Dichrostachys 
cinerea. —  fV.  and  A. 

DESMANTHUS  NATANS,  Willde. 

FloatiDgDesmanthua.  Eno.  |  Sunday  Idray.  Tam. 

This  sensitive  plant  floats  in  the  tanks  of 
southern  India,  the  leaflets  and  pods  are  eaten 
by  the  natives.— Ja/fr«y,  Voigt^  Thwaiies. 

DESMER,  Dav.    Musk. 

DESMODIUM,  a  genus  of  small  trees  and 
bushes  of  the  natural  order  Fabacee,  of  which 
Voigt  enumerates  28  species  in  India,  Dr. 
Wight  in  Icones  gives  flgures  of  D.  cephalotes, 
coUinuro,  cougestum,  diflusum,  Gangeticum, 
gyrans,  latifolium,  patens,  polycarpum, 
quinqueangulatum,  recurvatum,  rufescens, 
strangulatum  and  triflorum. 

The  bark  of  two  Panjab  species,  **  Kaknchi" 
and  *'  Moorub,"  are  stated  by  Dr.  Cleghorn 
to  furnish  a  paper-stuff,  and  Dr.  Stowart 
says,  according  to  Dr.  Cleghoin,  that  the  barks 
of  D.  argenteum  and  D.  tiliasfolia  of  the 
Panjab  are  of  similar  use. 

The  leaves  of  D.  gyrans  have  a  singular 
oscillating  movement. 

Dr.  Stewart  says  that  tho  bark  of  D. 
argenteum  of  the  Panjab  (^'sambar,*'  "pri," 
"muss,"  "chiti,"  "mort,"  "murtan")  is 
Bteeped  in  watw  and  made  into  ropes  which. 


DESHASTHA. 

trift,  and  die  extremes  of  hea*  and  cold  pre- 
%oted  by  day  and  night  on  such  sandy  wa^^t^s 
15  the  Sahara.  The  sand,  which  is  for  tho 
DMKt  part  silica,  drinks  in  the  noon-day  heat, 
and  loees  it  by  night  just  as  speedily.  The 
iofloeoce  of  the  hot  winds  from  the  Sahai*a 
bas  been  observed  in  vessels  travei'siug  the 
AlltDtic  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1,100 
gttg^icai  miles  from  the  Afiican  shores, 
\)j  the  coating  of  impalpable  dust  upon  the 
suk— T<Nf  1  Rfijasthariy  Vol,  i,  p.  19;  Vol. 

\\fp.  289  to  330  ;    The  British   World  iti 

tkeEul]  Ritchie^    Vol.  i,  /?.  7  ;   Mignan^s 

Trarehf  p,    32  ;    Curiosities    of    Science^ 

DESH  DARRANG,  a  district  in  Assam. 

DESIDEBI.  Pere  Desideri,  a  missionaiy, 
'Urtfid  from  Goa  in  Noverobei'  1713,  and 
patting  through  Delhi  and  Kashmere  into 
fitltbum,  arrived  at  Leh,  or  Ladak,  ou  the 
3dth  Joae  1714,  and  i-emained  there  for  an 
eatire  year.  From  thence,  he  continued  his 
jooroej,  in  the  autumn  of  1 715,  to  Lassa,  by 
I  roateof  extreme  elevation  and  great  cold, 
vhich  occapied  from  August  1715  to  March 
1716.  Desideri  found  the  temporal  sove- 
reigutj  of  Lassa  in  tho  hands  of  a  Tartar 
pnnce  (a  Sifan),  wlio  had  recently  conquered 
tliecounuy. — Prinsep**  Tibet^  Tartary  and 
^ougoUa^p.  15. 

DESHASTH,  a  term  by  which,  tho  Mah- 
ntta  brahmins  of  Mahrashtra  are  designated. 
Tbej  are  described  as  a  class,  of  sedeutaiy 
i^is,  extremely  fond  of  their  native 
pUee,  very  fond  of  display,  and  fond  of  rich 
ttd  splendid  clothes.  On  occasions  of  mar- 
riage and  other  festival  ceremonies  they  are 
hfish. 

DESHASTHA,  brahmins  have  acquired 
'^VK  literary  celebrity  and  have  been  large- 
ly enjoyed  under  the  several  Governments 
of  ladia,  chiefly  in  the  revenue  departments. 
%  few  prakrit  poets  that  have  made  their 
^ffeuiDeeare  Deshasth  such  as  'Wamon,' 
*|knptnt,'  and  'Jagnath.'  Deshasth  brah- 
Bios  are  better  featured  than  the  Konka- 
''^s^and  the  Konkanasth  brahmin  is  fairer. 

Hie  social  and  political  life  of  the  Kon- 
^iHKrtha  brahmins  has  undergone  a  complete 
^ge  daring  the  last  li  cen  tunes.  Befora 
<W  they  were  solely  an  agricultui^  class 
•»  pMple,  visiting  towns  only  on  very 
UttToidable  occasions.  They  possessed  a  good 
^wledge  of  the  Vedas  and  Shastras,  and 
vere  liberally  rewarded  on  that  account  by  tlie 
P^&roQs  of  those  branches  of  learning.  They 
^^J  held  offices  under  government  or  in 
■•WMtile  houses^  on  the  advent  of  the  British 
«>y  were  oompelled  to  look  out  for  employ- 
^yi  w^d  they  at  once  spread  all  over  the  , 
miiul?eiaibb>knd  of  Sabadri,  called  the  desli,  i  When  as  thick  as  the  wris^  bore  a  heaTj  atrain 
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DEVA. 


DEVA-PrTTUN. 


'wheu  English  rope  snapped.  The  bark  of  D.  of  God.  Deva-Sena,  from  deva,  a  god,  and 
tilisefolia  is  also  made  into  rope,  and  its  leaves  i  sena,  a  soldier.  D^vajanee,  from  deva,  a  god, 
are  the  Shal-purni  of  the  Paujab  bazar.     Dr.  I  and  jaya,  a  wife.     D^varshee,  from  d^va,  a 


Cieghorn  says  the  Desmodium,  paper  shrub,  is 
exceedingly  plentiful  in  the  districts  of  Chota 
and  Bara  Banghal,  and  in  the  Ravi  valley  ;  tlie 
plant  having  a  wider  range,  and  the  bark 
being  more  easily  stripped  off,  the  fibre  will 
be  available  in  the  phuns  at  less  cost  than 


god,  and  rishee,  a  sage. 

DEVA,  Sans.»  from  div,  to  play. 

DEVA -DATA  or  Deondat,  a  man's  name, 
literally  god  griven. — Theodotus. 

DEVADHUPA,  Sans.  Benjamin. 

DEVADIGAR,  Karn.  A  man  of  a  low 


that  of  Daphne  papyracea. — Drs*  J,Ij,  5^et<7- •  caste,   who  performs  menial  ofilces    in   the 
art,  Panjab  PL,   Voigi,  Riddell,   Cleg  karn,  I  temples  of  the  south  of  India. —  fVils. 


DEVAGIRI  or  Deoghur,  was  at  one 
time  held  by  the  Yadava  race.  In  Mysore 
we  find  liie  Bellala,  a  Yadava  dynasty, 
reigning  at  Dwarasamudram,  the  modem 
Halibidu. 

DEVA-KANCHANAMU,  Hind.  Seve- 
ral species  of  Banhinia,  viz.,  Bauhinia  varie* 
gata,  L.  ;  also  B.  Candida,  B.  purpurea  and 
B.  tomentosa. 

DEVAKI,  sister  to  Kansa,  king  of  Mathura, 
and   the  wife  of   Vasudeva.      Devaki   and 
Vasudeva  were   tlie  mother  and   father  oF 
Krishna,  who  was  their  8th  child. 
DEVAL,  Hind.  A  hindoo  temple. 
DEVALA,  a  bi-ahmin  attendant  on  idols. 

DEVA-LAYA,San8.  Fromdevaagod,and, 

under  the  Mahiitta  governments,  exercising  :  alaya,  a  house,  a  temple,  the  House  of  God, 

chief  police   and   revenue  authority   over  a  \      DEVANAGARI,   an  alphabet  in  use  in 

district.  1 1"^*^     I'  w*8  introduced  into  Thibet  form 

DESPANDYA.     The  hereditary  revenue  j  Kashmir  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century 

accounUnt  of  a  district.  :  o^  the  christian  era.     Devanagari  is  the  an- 

DESSAH  Jav.     a  village.  ;  cient  alphabet  of  India,  inscriptiona!,  in  capi- 

DESYAD'eS,    Pdnjabi.      I^nd    beyond   tals,  and  is  a  modification  of  the  inscriptional 

the  influence  of  inundation.  "  and  monitary  Pali.     The    alphabets   of  the 

DETARA,  Beng.     Lipeocercis  serrata.       i  various  languages  allied   to  the   Hindi,   are 

DETARDaNA,  Hind.     Seed  of  a  species  i  modifications   of   the    Devanagari   alphabet.* 

of    Desmodium  :    also     Uraria    picta,     not !  It   is   the   character   in     which    Sanscrit   is 

Hedysarum. 

DEUS,    HiNp.     Deutzia  staminea.     The 
Aruchi  of  Bassahir. 

DEUTZIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Na- 


Panjab  Report,  p.  113. 

DESMODIUM  ARGENTEUM.  Muss 
of  Kuniwai*.  Chiefly  on  the  Sutlej.  Very 
strong  temporary  ropes  made  from  its  bark. 

DESMODIUM  TILI^FOLIUM. 

Chamk&t  of  Murrey.      |   KaUnohi  of  Panjab. 

Grows  to  a  large  size  in  the  Panjab,  wood 
of  a  pale  whitish  yellow  and  close-grained. 
Its  b«rk  is  made  into  paper. — PowelPs  Hand- 
book, 

DESMOSTEMON  ZEYL ANICUS,  Tkw, 

Wal-kakunu-gaha.    SnroB. 

Central  province  of  Ceylon,up  to  4,000  feet. 
Timber  used  for  ordinary  work. —  Wright, 
Ferg^ision. 

DSSMUKH,  a  hereditary  native  officer 


usually  written. 

DEVANGANA,  amongst  hindoos,  the 
celestial  miustrels  who  perform  before  Maha- 
deva.     They  are  also  called  Gandharva,  also 


tural  Order  Philadelphacea,     The  leaves  of  Apsara^a.     Their  instruments  are   the  tam- 
D.  scabra  of  Japan  are  so  rough  that  they '  bourine,  cymbals,  castanets,  lute  and  violin. 


are  used  for  joiner's  work. 
DEUTZIA  STAMINEA. 

Phal  kanri  of  Has&ra.  i  Sai  of  Chamba. 

Phurilf  of  Kashmir.      |  Ardchi,  dedi,  of  Bawahir, 

A  small  sized  Panjab  wood,  white  and  close- 
grained. — Powell. 


DEVA-DEVI,an  island  inBombay  harbour, 
known  to  suiloi's  as  Butcher  Island.  The 
native  name,  properly  Deva-dwipa,  means  the 
"  Island  of  the  gods,  or  Holy  IpJand." 

DEVAGURH,  a  town  on  the  western 
coast  of  India  ;  this  and  Sedasheghur  are  the 


PEVA,  S.  Dewa,  Dev,  Delb,  or  Deo,  a  !  boundaries  of  the  Concau 
title  of  a  god,  as  Devi  is  of  a  goddess.  Maha- 1  DEVA-LOKA,  Sans.  The  habitations  of 
Deva,  a  name  given  to  Siva  by  the  saiva  sect,  j  the  Deva  :  in  hinduism,  there  are  six  celestial 
themeansgreatorsupremegod,asMalia-Devi,  I  worlds  lietween  the  earth  and  the  Brahma 
name  of  Bhavani  or  Parvati,  means  the  su  preme  loka, 
goddess.  Deva  however  may  equally,  by  the 
vaishnava,  be  Vishnu.  The  word  may  also 
denote  an  idol,  a  man  of  high  rank  or  sovereign, 
or  a  brahmin,  as  a  cognomen  suited  to  briUi- 
mans.  Amongst  the  compounds  of  this  word 
Are  Dawal  or  Deva!,  a  hindoo  temple,  a  house 
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— Hardy's  Eastern  Monockism,  p,  435. 

DEVANAGA-VADU,  Tel.    A  weaver. 

DEVANAMPIYA  PIYADASI,  a  name 
of  Asoka.     See  Inscriptions,  p.  381. 

DEVA-PUTTUN,  a  place  of  great  sane- 
tity  in  hindoo  estimation.  See  Krishna,  p.  545. 
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DEVADASA. 


DKVADAKA. 


DEVA    RAJA,  a   name   of    Indi*a.     See  ^  They  are  bred  to  this  life  from  their  iufkncy* 
iDScriplioDS,  pp.  380,  393.  J  They  are  taken  from  any  caste,  and  are  not  un* 

DEVA  PAL  DEVA.  From  a  copper  tablet  I  frequently  of  respectable  birth.     It  is  nothing 


discovered  at  Monghyr^  raja  Deva  Pal  Deva 
•ppears  to  have  reigned  in  the  ninth  century 
as  far  as  the  Carnatic  and  Thibet. 

DEVA-DARA,  HinDw  Cedrus  deodara, 
Load, 

D£ YAD ABA,  Sans.  Erythroxy Ion  areola- 
tam? 

DEVADARAM.  Tam.  Sethia  indica,  DC. 
Gutteria  looglfolia.    Wall. 

DEVA-I>ASA,  Sans. 

,  ^  Eng 

1bii&  Hahr. 


Skndvls  of  Babylon. 


I  Dancing  Girli. 
t  Temple       „        ., 

Bayadere.   Fr. 

BJladeiiaa.  Port. 


uncommon  to  hear  of  pregnant  women,  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  tend  to  their  happy 
delivery,  making  a  vowj  with  the  consent  of 
their  husband,  to  devote  the  child  then  in  the 
womb,  if  it  should  turn  out  a  girl,  to  the 
service  of  the  pagoda.  And  in  doing  so,  they 
imagine  they  are  performing  a  meritorious 
duty.  The  infamous  life  to  which  the 
daughter  is  destined  brings  no  disgrace  on 
the  family.  The  eldest  daughter  of  every 
family  of  the  weaver  caste  at  the  small  town 
of  Tiru-kalli-kundram  in  the  Chingleput  coU 
lei^torate  is  devoted  to  the  temple.  Till  lately, 
I  temple  girls  were  the  only  hindoo  females  in 


To  the   temple   of  Venus  in  Asia,  and  in  \  India  who  might  learn  to  read,  to  sing,  and 


kter  times  in  G-reece,  large  bodies  of  "  hiero- 
dols**  were    attached,   who   were,   at  once, 
prwiitutes  and  ministers  to  the  goddess.  The 
dioghiers  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Armenia  passed  from  the  service  of  the  god- 
dea  Anaitis  into  matrimony  with  those   of 
equal  rank,  and  no  stain  adhered  to  them  from 
their  former  mode  of  life.     We  find  traces  of 
the  same  usage  in  the  distant  settlements  of 
the  PhcBDicians,  on  mount  Eryx,  and  at  Sicca 
Yenerea  in  the   Carthagenian  territory.     In 
Babylon,  no  woman  of  whatever  rank  could 
escape  the    obligation   of  once   prostituting 
herself  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta.     This  debt 
onee  aoqnitted,  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to 
marriage,  they  were  ever  afterwards  faithful  to 
its  obligations,  with  whatever  price  they  might 
be  tempted.     In  hindoo  mythology  the  deva- 
iua,  are  the  courtezans  of  swarga,  the  heaven 
of  ^va.  The  earthly  deva-dasa  women  or  danc- 
in*  girls,  in  attendance  at  the  templen  of  the 
Wadoo  deities,  by   their  name  of  deva-dasa, 
caQ  themselves  the  servants  or  slaves  of  the 
god.   Next  to  the  sacrificers,  the  most  impor- 
tMaX  persons  abont  the  temple,  says  the  Abb^ 
Dabois,  are  the  dancing  girls.     Their  profes- 
BOD,  indeed,  requires  of  them  to  receive  all 
coBiers  although  originally  they   appear   to 
bare  been  intended  for  the  gratification  of  the 
hcihmaos only.      Every  temple,  according  to 
itBsiice,  entertainei  a  band  of  them,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight,  twelve  or  more.   The  service  they 
perform   consists    of   dancing   and    singing. 
The  first  they  execute  with  grace,  though 
with  lascivious  attitudes  and  motions.     Their 
chaontiiig  is  generally  confined  to  the  obscene 
songs  which  relate  to  some  circumstance  or 
otha*  of  the  licentious  lives  of  their  gods. 
They  perform  their   religious  duties  at  the 
temple  to  which  they  belong,  twice  a  day— 
morning  and  evenlDg*     They  are  also  obliged 
to  assist  at  all  the  public  cereittonies,  which 
tfcey   enliven   with    tbeir    dance  and    song. 
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to   dance.  Such   accomplishments   belong   to 
them  exclusively  ;  and  for  that   reason  have 
been  held  bv  the  rest  of  the  sex  in  such  ab* 
horrence,   that    eveiy    virtuous  woman   has 
considered    the     mention    of    them    as    an 
affront.     These  performers  are  supported  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  temple  ;  of  which  they 
receive  a  considerable  share.     But  their  pro-> 
fession  is  productive.     There  are  temples  in 
some  places,  where  the  divinity  requires  to  be 
honoured  with   the   most   unbounded   licen-* 
tiousness*      The    manufacturer     commonly 
destines  his  youngest  daughter  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  sends  her  to  the  pagoda  before  the 
age  of  puberty,  where  dancing  and  music- 
masters  are   provided.     The    morlidar  girls 
of  the  Mahratta  country  correspond  to  the 
Basava   of  the   Teling    race.     The    Basava 
women  are  usually  devoted  to  the  god  Siva, 
and  become  prostitutes.  They  are  called  Linga 
or  Gamdu  Basava,  according  as  they  are  de-* 
voted  to  one  or  other.     They  are  called  also 
Jogin  also  Morli,  and  are  married  sometimes  to 
a  knife,  sometimes  to  an  idol.     In  making 
female  children  over  to  the  service  of  a  temple, 
a  girl,  generally  an  infant,  is  taken  and  dedi- 
cated for  life  to  the  service  of  some  idol  by 
a  ceremony  called  "Shej."     A  khunjar  or 
dagger  is  put  on  the  ground,  and  the  girl,  who 
is  to  undergo  the  ceremony,  puts  a  garland  on 
the  knife.     Her  mother  then  puts  rice  on  the 
girl's  forehead.     The  officiating  Bhutt  then 
weds  the  girl  to  the  knife,  just  as  if  he  were 
uniting  her  to  a  boy  in  marriage,  by  reciting 
the  ^  mangalashlok,'   or   marriage  stanzas,  a 
curtain  being  held  between  the  girl  and  the 
dagger.  The  girl  thus  becomes  a  Bhavin,  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  temple.     She  lives 
by  prostitution.     In  many  parts  of  the  south 
of  India,  the  non-Aryan  races  thus  devote 
their  young  women,  in  order  that  they  may 
follow  prostitution  openly,  under  the  cloak 
of  a  religious  rite.    It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the 
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•  DEVBDAH. 


DEVII^  AND  DEVIL  DANCERS. 


origiu  of  this  custom,  but  at  the  Myletta  for  boats  and  vessels,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
festivals,  which  were  connected  with  the  wor-  generally  used,  as  well  as  for  house-work.  It 
ship  of  Baal  or  Moloch,  the  women,  as  slaves  grows  to  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
to  the  goddess,  were  obliged  to  purchase  ex-  '  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  high  :  its  grain 
emptiou  from   being  sacrificed   by  prostitu-  j  resembles  the  red  cedar,  but  it  is  closer  grained 


tion.  Almost  all  the  Jewish  prophets  down 
to  Jeremiah  complain  that  this  service  was 
'carried  on  in  the  high  places,  by  the  Jews* 
In  general,  throughout  the  Dekhan,  south- 
wards to  Cape  Comorin,  devoting  a  female 
child  to  the  gods  is  deemed  disreputable. — 
Kenrich's  Phasnicia^  pp.  307,314;  Dubois* 
India,  quoted  in  Cole's  Hind.  Myth,,  p.  378  ; 
Banner  at*  s  Voyage,  p,  29;  Bunsen,  Vol.  iv, 
p.  210.     See  Dancing  girls. 

D£VARAM,  a  famous  saiva  poem,  part  of 
the  so  called  Tamil  Veda. 

DEVASTHANAM,  the  superintendence 
of  hindoo  temples,  conducted  by  trustees  called 
Dharma  Karta. 

DEVATA,  a  divinity,  a  spirit,  a  demi-god. 
The  Devata  are  benign  spirits,  governed  by 
Indra,  properly  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
Pole  ;  for  the  Devata  are  said  to  have  day, 
when  the  Daitya  have  the  night,  and  vice 
versi.  Wide  Bursa. —  fVarren*s  Kala  Sanhita, 

DEVATADI  DHETTU,  Tel.  Lipi'a- 
cercis  serrata,  Trin.  Andropogon  serratura. 
— Roxb,,  i,  p,  2oC. 

DEVATA-DHANYAMLT,  Tel.  Sor- 
ghum  saccharatum,  Pers.  Andropogon  sacch. 
Also  wild  rice. — Roth.  p.  i,  271. 


and  heavier. — Edye,  MaL  and  Can, 

DEVENDRA,  the  king  of  the  Deva.  See 
India. 

D£  VER,  the  honorific  or  titular  designation 
of  the  Marawa  race  in  Ramnad  and  Tinnevelly. 
It  seems  identical  with  the  Telugu  Dewara 
or  Devera,  a  respectful  mode  of  address  to  a 
superior.     See  India,  p,  332. 

DEVI,  Sans,  The  feminine  of  deva,  a.god 
or  a  goddess.  It  is  one  of  the  names  of  the 
hindoo  goddess  Durga,  also  known  as  Kali. 
See  Chandi-a  ;  Dasahra  or  Dashara  ;  Kali 
Kerari  ;  Linga  ;  Lustral  ceremonies  ;  Maha- 
deva  ;  Mahadevi  ;  Parvati ;  Sacrifice,  Sata- 
rupa  ;  Serpent,  Vishnu  ;  Yavana. 

DEVI  MAHESHASURA.  See  luscrip. 
tions,  p.  382. 

DEVICOTTA,  frequently  changed  hands 
during  the  contests  between  the  British  and 
French  in  the  1 8th  century. 

DEVIL  BIRD,  the  name  of  a  bird  of 
Ceylon,  which  Mr.  Mitford  supposes  to  be  a 
goat-sucker,  a  cuckoo  or  a  black  bird.  Its  ordi- 
nary cry  is  like  that  of  a  hen  just  caught.  Its 
screams  like  those  of  a  youth  in  agony. 

DEVI,  a  goddess,  more  especially  used  for 
Parvati 


DEVATA-MALLE  or  Nalla  kakasi,  Tel.        DEVIDIAR    of    the   Chenab   and   Ravi. 


Randia  uliginosa,  DC,  IV.  and  A.,  1230; 
Ic.  397.  Gardenia  ulig.,  R,  Cor.  135  ; 
Posoqueria  ulig. — Roxh.  i,  p.  712. 

DEVATHARAM,  Tam.  Eiythroxylon 
areola  turn  ^ 

DEVAYANAI  or  Devasena,  one  of  Su- 
bhramanya's  wives. 

DEVEDAH,  Port.,  Tam.,  Malayal,  the 
name  of  a  wood,  known  to  Europeans  by  those 
of  the  Cedar  Libanus,  or  Spanish  cedar.  This 
tree  is  to  be  found  from  Cape  Comorin,  in  the 
south  of  Malabar,  to  the  north  part  of  Cauara. 
It  grows  to  a  large  size,  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  from 
thirty  to  foi'ty  feet  high.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered a  good  wood,  and  migiit  be  found 
useful  with  the  heavy  woods  in  ship-building. 
The  texture  of  some  tiees  is  hard,  and  might 
be  converted  into  good  plank.  It  is  much 
used  by  the  natives  for  house- work  and 
furniture.     It  i»  ira]>orted  into  Ceylon,  and  to 


Cupressus  l-orulosa,    Don.  :  of  Panjab,  Juni- 
perus  excelsa,  Bieb, 
DEVIL  GOAD. 


Bhatamkusam.   Sans. 


Croton  oblonsifolium,   R. 
iii.    6a5. 


Bhutala  Bhairi.  Tkl. 

The  Telugu  name  signifies  "  demon-driver ' 
or  "  devil  goad" — and  sticks  made  of  this 
tree  are  carried  as  a  protection  against  evil 
spirits. 

DEVILS  AND  DEVIL  DANCERS.  The 
ordinaiy  word  in  use,  to  designate  a  devil,  ia 
Paisacha,  or  Pisacha,  and  the  temple  rai.sed  to 
a  Paisacha  is  a  Pekoil,  but  the  former  seems 
rather  to  be  an  evil  spirit,  and  the  latter  a 
temple  to  an  evil  spirit.  All  the  arian  and 
non-arian  hindoo  and  budd'hist  races  of  India, 
and  all  the  taces  in  the  Malaya  aiui  the  eastern 
archipelagoes, recognise  the  exist^^nce  of  spirits 
both  good  and  bad  and  the  whole  series  of 
ceremonies  from  the  date  of  the  demise  of  a 
hindoo  until  the  demise  of  his  son  are  iusti- 


the   coast  of  Coromandel,   from   Pegu   and  !  tuted  fro'm  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the 


Rangoon,  and  named  Chittagong  wood. 

There  is  also  is  the  Vela  Devedah,  or  white 
cedar,  which  grows  in  the  forests  of  Cochin 
and  Travancore.  It  may  be  had  in  great 
quantities,  and  is  said  to  be  useful  and  durable. 


deceased  is  present  and  can  accept  oblations, 
and  til  ere  are  even  instances  where  contmcts 
have  been  entered  into  or  renewed  with  the 
spirit  of  a  deceased  owner.  The  hindoos 
have  a  hell,  "narakam,"  and  a  devil,  but  the 


It  is  a  tough  wood  for  board',  and  planks '  non-arian  races  seem  to  refer  to  evil  spirits, 
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DEVII^  AND  DKVIL  DANCERS. 


DEVILS  ^VND  DEVIL  DANCEKS. 


evut  the  screamiog  aiid  gesticulating  of  the 

pQ8Be88ed  person  are  attributed  to  the  spirit 

is  poflWHsioD,  and  in  the  Urdu  tongue,  the 

phnae  would  be  "  saja  uske  ang  bhara"  the 

sbade  has  Blled  his  body,  and  the  possessed 

^enoii  prophesies.      In  their  belief  errerj 

vahdy  mj  be  the  infliction  of  au  evil  spirit. 

To  dapoasess   the    spirit,    wild   music  and 

diBdagire  had  recourse  to,  and  the  possessed, 

geoenlly  a  woman,  exhausted  by  her  pjthon- 

isa^  Ms  down  utterly  exhausted  or  goes  into 

eonmlsions.    The   non  arian   races  are   con* 

stutij  rec<^ising  new  spirits,  fi*om  amongst 

ifeoeised    natives    of  India    or   Europeans, 

paru'caiaily  from  amongst  those  whom  death 

« iceideQt  have  suddenly  cut  off,  and  they 

lure  introduced  the  deities  of  the  liiodoos  as 

demons  :  butthe  ^'  ammun"  or  earth-deity,  is 

ia every  village  throughout  Southern  India,and 

the  worship  of  all   these  demon  godt«  is  by 

Uood-werifices  aad  ardent  spirits.     Amongst 


h  their  belief  if  any  good  man  die,  his :  evince  any  affection  for  their  votaries.  They 
spirit  may  occupy  a  tree  or  stone  or  other  must  be  placated  by  sacinfice,  because  they  are 
loctlitfaad  beau  evil  spirit :  may  eveu  take  so  mischievous  ;  but  there  is  no  use  suppUcat- 
poisessioD  of  one  of  his  votai-ies,  in  which  ing  their  favour.  If  in  any  case  the  hope  of 
..!.  .  J  .     ...         n  -.      obtaining  a  benefit  seem  to  be  their  votary's 

motive  in  worshipping  them,  further  inquiry 
proves  that  it  is  under  the  supposition  that 
the  demon's  malignity  stands  in  the  way  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  obtained  as  a  matter 
of  couree.  And  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
object  of  liie  worship  of  all  the  non-arian 
races  to  avert  from  themselves  the  evils  which 
the  demons  could  inflict,  for  gratitude  for  good 
received,  or  resignation  fo  the  will  of  a 
Supreme,  are  not  parts  of  the  ammun  or  spirit- 
woi'ship.  A  similar  superatition  respecting 
goblins  and  demons  exists  all  over  India. 
Every  hindoo  work  containing  allusions  to 
Utttive  life,  and  the  dictionaries  of  all  the 
hindoo  dialects,  prove  the  general  prevalence 
of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  malicious  mis- 
chievous demons,  in  demoniacal  inflictions  and 
possessions,  and  in  the  power  of  exorcisms. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  superstition,  as  it 
exists  amongst  the  Shanars,  consists  in  their 


tlie  Shanar  race  in   the  South  of  the  penin-   systematic  worship  of  the  demons  in  which  all 


soil  of  India,  the  belief  is   that   sometimes 
donoQs  are    content   with    frightening    the 
timid  without  doing  any  real  harm.     Failures 
iiitnuieor  in  crops,  are  attributed  to  demons. 
People  hear  a  strange  noise  at  night ;  and  im- 
mediately they  see  a  devil  making  his  escape  in 
tl» shape  of  a  dog  as  large  as  a  hyena,  or  a  cat 
with  eyes  like  two  lamps.     In  the  dusk  of  the 
eveniag  devils  have  been  observed  in  a  burial 
w  buroiug  grouod,  assuming  various  shapes 
*e after  another  as  often  as  the   eye  of  the 
^jJfcenrer  is  turned  away  ;  and  they  have  often 
^ known  at  night  to  ride  across  the  country 
OBittvisible  horses,  or  glide  over  mai^shy  lands 
n  Ike  shape  of  a  wandering,  flickering  light, 
la  ili  their  journey  ings  they  move  along  with- 
ostloaehing  the  ground  :  their  elevation  above 
AegroQDd  being  proportioned  to  their  rank 
■^  ioportance.     Dr.  Caldwell  has  known  a 
'lilige  deserted  and  the  people  afraid  even  to 
"nove  the  materials  of  their  houses,  in  con- 
•wjocncc  of  the  terror  caused  by  stones  being 
ibowQ  on  their  roofs  at  night  by  invisible 
hods.    Demons   more  malicious   still   have 


believe.     In  eveiy  part  of  India,  jiunumerable 
legends  respecting  goblins  and  their  malice 
are  current ;  but  scarcely  any  trace  of  their 
worship  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  much 
less  of  their  exclusive  worship,  can  be  dis- 
covered beyond  the  districts  hi  which  Shanars, 
or  other  primitive  illiterate  tribes,  are  found. 
In  travelling  down  to  Tinnevelly   from  the 
north,  the  first  village  which  is  found  to  be 
inhabited  by  Shanart?,   Vh-duputty,  about  3u 
miles  south  of  Madura,  is  thefii-st  place  where 
Dr.  Caldwell  observed  systematic  devil-wor- 
ship.    In  like  manner  in  Travancore,  devil- 
worship  appears  to  commence  with  the  first 
appearance   of  the  Shanar  race  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Trivandrum  ;    from  whence  it 
becomes   more   and   more   prevalent  as  you 
approach  Cape  Comorin.     The  demon  worship 
of  the  Shanars  and  few  other  illiterate  tribes  is 
a  degradation  beneath  which  the  human  mind 
cannot   descend.     The  places  in  which   the 
demons  are  worshipped  are  commonly  termed 
"  P^-c6il,"  or    devil  temples ;  some   of  the 
temples,  especially  those  erected  to  the  san- 
••letimeg  been  known  under  cover  of  the   guinary  forms  of  kali,  are  small,  mean,  tomb- 
^i  to  msert  combustible  materials  under  I  like  buildings,  with  an  image  at  the  further 
Ae eaves  of  thatched  roofs.    Even  in  the  day-   end  of  the  cloister.     But  the  majority  of  the 


^ni^  about  the  close  of  the  hot  season,  when 
■wwiods  failydemons  may  often  bo  seen  career- 
JBtflfamg  in  the  shape  of  a  whirl-wind,  catch- 
*^  up  and  whisking  about  in  their  fierce  play 
^•oy  diy  stick  and  leaf  that  happens  to  lie 
^Wrpath.  In  short,  writes  Dr.  Caldwell 
vedefaoag  do  much  evil,  but  no  good.  They 
•*••  cause  terror  but  never  bestow  benefits,  or 
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devil-temples  are  built  neither  with  stone  nor 
brick ;  the  roof  is  neither  terraced  nor  tiled, 
nor  even  thatched  ;  a  heap  of  earth  raised 
into  a  pyramidical  shape  and  adorned  with 
streaks  of  white-wash,  sometimes  alternating 
with  red  ochre,  constitutes  both  the  temple  and 
the  demon's  image  ;  and  a  smaller  heap  in  front 
of  the  temple  with  a  flat  surface  forms  the  altar. 

()1 


DEWAL. 


DEWALA  DEVI. 


In  sucL  cases  a  large  conspicuous  tree — a 
tamarind  tree,  an  umbrella  tree,  or  even  a 
palmyra,  whose  leaves  have  never  been  cut  or 
trimmed,  will  generally  be  observed  in  the 
vicinity.  This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  the 
devil's  ordinary  dwelling  place,  from  which 
he  snuffs  up  the  odour  of  the  sacrificial  blood 
and  descends  unseen  to  join  in  the  feast. 
Tumour  mentions  thai;  an  ordinance  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  Ceylon  commanded  that  a  devil- 
dancer  should  be  provided  for  eveiy  ten 
villages.  Budd'hists  of  Ceylon  still  resort  to 
the  incantations  of  the  devil  dancei'H  in  case  of 
danger  or  emergency. — Dr,  Caldwell  on  (he 
Shanar.     See  Demon,  Fey  gel,  Pisacha. 

DEVIL'S  PEPPEB,  Eng.  Capsicum. 

DEVIL'S  SALEP,  Eng.  Giouta  virosa, 
also  Conium  maculatum. 

DEV-KANCHUN,  Beng.  Bauhiuia  pur- 
purea. 

DEVKHADIR,  Hind.  Mimosa  rubicaulis 

DE  VRIESE,  author  of  various  jiemoirs 
on  Malayan  Island  plants  and  of  a  monograph 
of  Marattiacese,  a  work  of  great  labour. 

DEVOTTARA,    Sans.     From  deva  and 

ootara,  belonging  to 

DEW. 
Shabnam,  Hind.  Pbrs.  f  H'nung.  Bcrm.  | 

Some  one  has  ventured  the  remark  that  at 
full  moon,  near  the  equator,  more  dew  falls 
than  at  new  moon,  and  to  this  are  ascribed 
the  moon  heads  (man  hoofden),  which,  how- 
ever, Jansen  had  but  once  seen,  during  all  the 
years  which  he  had  spent  between  the  tropics. 
— Jansen  in  Murray's  Physical  Geography, 
p.  146. 

DEWA,  a  divine  being,  whether  resident 
upon  earth  or  in  a  d^wa  loka. — Easterti 
Monachism,  p.  435.     See  Deva. 


DEWADURIO,  Sing.   Fennel  seed. 

DEWAK,  Hind.    Terraes.    White  anta. 

DEWAL,  the  hiudoo  temple,  in  which 
the  idol  is  placed,  is  called,  as  temples  gene- 
rally are,  Dew4l,^or  DevILl,  from  Deva,  a 
deity  ;  and  aleiya,  a  house,  or  literally  a  house 
of  god.  The  British  and  other  people  call  it 
pagoda,  a  word  unknown  in  India  beyond  the 
reach  of  European  colloquial  instruction,  but 
which  has  been  derived  from  Butkhana  two 
Persian  words,  meaninor  the  ghost  house.  It 
may  however  be  from  Paigudi,  a  devil  temple 
also  from  Dahgopa,  a  budd'hist  relic  shrine. 

DEWAL,  the  principal  port  in  Sind,  with 
tall  spires  and  huge  domes  ;  Dewal  is  supposed 
to  be  the  modern  Tattah.  It  was  called 
"  Dewal,**  or  "  Debal,"  from  its  celebrated 
dewalya  or  pagoda  and  the  Arabs  and  Persians 
still  know  it  by  no  other  name.  Arore,  or 
Alore,  was  the  capital  of  Sind  in  remote 
antiquity,  but  a  bridge  over  the  stream  which 
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branched  from  the  Indus,  near  Dura,  is  now 
almost   the   sole    vestige   of  the  capital   of 
the   Sogdi   of  Alexander.     On    its  site  the 
shepherds    of    the  desert    have    established 
an    extensive    hamlet  ;   it   is    placed    ou  a 
ridge  of  siliceous  rock,  seven   miles   east  of 
the  insular  Bukkur  and  free  from  the  iduu- 
dations   of  the  Indus.     The   Soda   tribe,  a 
powerful   branch  of  the  Pmmara  i*ace,  has 
ruled  in  these  (countries  from  remote  antiquity, 
and  to  a  very  late  period  they  were  lords  of 
Oomra  Soonira,  in  which  division  whs  Arore, 
According  to   Burton,  however,   the  site  of 
Arore  is  four  miles  east  of  the  Indus  at  Sukker 
and  Rori.     Sehl  and  his  capital,  Arore,  were 
known  to  Abul  Fazil,  though  he  was  ignorant 
of  its  position,  which  he  ti*ansferred  to  Deba, 
or  Dewal,   the  modern    Tatta.    This   indefa- 
tigable  historian   thus    describes    it  :    '^  In 
ancient  times  there  lived  a  raja  named  Sehris 
(Sehl),   whose   capital   was  Alore,   and  his 
dominions  extended  north  to  Cashmere  and 
south  to  the  ocean."     Sehl,  or  Sehr,  became  h 
titular  appellation  of  the   country,  its  princes, 
and  its   inhabitants,    the  Sehrai.     Alore  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sigertis,  conquered  by  Menander  of  Bactria. 
Ibn  Haukal,  the  Arabian  geographer,  mentions 
it  ;  but  a  superfluous  point    in  writing  has 
changed    Arore   into   Azore,    or  Azour,   as 
translated  by  Sir  W.  Ousely,  D*Anville   also 
mentions  it ;  but,  in  ignorance  of  its  position, 
quoting  Abulfeda,  says,  en  grandeur  '*  Azour 
est  presque  comparable  a  Mooltan.*' — Tod's 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  i,  p.  42  ;  Burton**  Scinde^ 
VolA,pp,  128,  166. 

DEWALA  DEVT,  daughter  of  Kamala 
devi.  On  the  fall  of  Nerwalla,  the  ancient 
capital  ofGuzerat,  Kamala   Devi   was   cap* 


DEWADHARI,  or  damsels  of  wisdom,  &c.    tured  and  taken  into  the  harem  of  Ala   ud 


Din  ;  but  her  daughter  Dewala  Devi  escaped 
with  her  father.     She    had   been   asked    in 
marriage    by    the    son    of    Bam  Deo,    the 
rajah    of    Deo-giri    (Dowlatabad),   but     ]ier 
father,    proud    of  his    rajpoot    origin.    Lad 
refused    to  give   her   to  a   Mahratta,   even 
though   a   prince.     Kamala   Devi,   however, 
having  expressed  to  Ala  ud  Din  a  wish  to  he 
joined  by  her  daughter,  Ala  ud  Din  sent  a 
strong  army  under  a  (reueral  to  bring  Dewala 
Devi  to  Delhi.     In  this  extremity,  her  father 
accepted  the  Mahratta  prince,  and  sent  off  his 
daughter  under  an  escort,  but  the  escort  was 
overtaken,  the  fair  maiden  seized  and  carried 
to  Dehli  where  she  was  married  to  £[hizr 
lOian,  son  of  Ala  ud  Din.     A  few  years  afiter 
the  death  of  Ala  ud  Din,  the  throne  of  Delhi 
was  filled  by  Kafoor,  a  converted  hindoo,  who 
put  out  the  eyes  of  Khizr  Khan,  filled   the 
capital  with  hindoo  troops,  put  to  death  all 
the  survivors  of  Ala  ud  Din's  family,    and 
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DEWAK  KHAN  A. 


DHA. 


triasferreil  Dewnia  Devi  to  his  own  zenana,   house   of  a   mahomedan    wiiere    tlic   master 
See  Camala  Devi.  receives  his  visitors,  aud  iu  which  the  men 

DEWALI,    proper! J     Depawali,      Sans,  i  servants  reside. — RicfCs  residence  in  Koor- 


I ' 


from  Dipa  a  lamp  and  Ali,  a  row,  ;  a  hindoo 

reiigioos  festival  held  aboac  the  end  of  October, 

on  the  new  moon  of  Kai'tik,  in  honor  of  the 

goddesB  Kali  and  of  Lakshmi  and  the  destruc- 

tioi,  bj  Yisbuu,  of  the  denK>n  Taraki.     The 

hiodoQi,  tfter  bathing   in   the   Gauges,    or 

other  mo*,  anoint  with  oil,  put  on  their  best 

itore,  perform  a  sraddha,  and  at  night  worship 

LakihaL   On    this    festival    of   lamps    all 

iiisioog  propitiate  Liakshml,  the  goddess  of 

wedtk  aod  fbrtone,  by  offering  at  her  shrine. 

Is  IZijtftJuui,  on  .the  Amavus,   or  ides  of 

liMi^  every  city,  Tillage  and  encampment, 

^M^  a  blaze   of  splendour  from  lamps. 

*  Saifi^  pieces  of  gold  and  sweetmeats,  are 

ctfried  in  trays  and  consecrated  at  the  temple 

of'Libhmi,  to  whom  the  day  is  consecrated. 

Tbe   raoa    of   Mewar      dines     with     his 

pnne  minister,    and    this    officer  and    his 

aeir  relatives  offer  an  oblation  by  pouring  oil 

iito  I  terra  eolta  lamp,  which  the  sovereign 

fcoMs;  every  votary  of  Lakshmi  tries   his 

ciitBce  of  the  dice,  and   from  their  success 

io  the  Dewali,  foret«H   the   state   of  their 

i&in  for  the  ensuing  year.     On  the  first 

^7  of  the  Dewali,   the   whole    popniatiou 

'»f  ID  Indian  city  bear  brandies  of  the  Sami, 

Talsi  and  other  sacred  trees,  in  procession  ; 

ud  walk  ronnd  all  the  temples  in  the  neigh- 

^rbood,  offer  salutation  and  prayer  to  their 

c(NiDtrj'«  go^is,  in   their  several  incarnations. 

—htiav^s  Western  India,    Vol,  ii,.p/?.  177 

«rf  178 ;  Tod's  Rajastha?fy   Vol,  i,  p.  70. 

^Leviticus,  xxiii.  40. 

DEWAN,  Ar.,  Pkrs.     In  India,  the  chief 

tfiottof  the  second  rate  sovereigns.  In  Persia, 

*  C^art  of  Justice  or  of  other  business.  A 

|***|*6ft  room,  is  generally  called  the  Dewan- 

*'A]i,  or  public  reception  hall .     The  Dewau 

*^  is  the  office  room  of  the  dewan,  and 

^Dewaoi  means  pertaining  to  the  dewan. 

"«Dtwani  Adalat  under  the  E.  I.  Company 

'•aCoart  of  Civil  and  Revenue  jurisdiction. 

MEWAN,  Pkr&.    a   collection  into  one 

iihneof  the  entire  odes  of  an  author,  whe- 

'W  in  the  Persian  or  the  Hindustani  tongue. 

h  Mfiging  them  together,  they  are  arranged 

4kbe^c]i]ly  according    to  the  letters    in 

*wi  the  verses  terminate.     The  Dewan-i- 

SMIaiid  Dewan-i-Hafiz  are  generally  known. 

BEWANAGI-WANLU,    Tel.    Religi- 

^MnficantB  in  Boutbem  India,  who  accept 

'kwilj  ooly  from  one  or  other  of  the  gold- 

'■WhttslM.    See  Poitn,  Zouar. 

MSfcAHI  IB  the  civil  department,  in  con- 
^>Mta  ifae  foojdari  or  criminal.    Dewan-i- 
natpiify  comieil  cbamber. 
VKWAN  KHAN  A.     That  part  of   the 
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distan,  Vol,  i,  p.  83. 

DEWA  POOJAH,  or  wort^hip  of  the  im- 
plements iu  use  as  the  means  of  subsistence, 
observed  by  all  the  Kait  caste  at  the  Dewallee 
and  Hooiy  festivals. — Malcolm's  Central 
India,  Vol,  ii,  p.  167. 

DEE  WAR,  Diwar,  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly Deehwar  or  Dehwar,  is  the  god  under 
whotie  special  care  a  village  is  placed  :  the 
genius  loci,  for  whom  a  portion  of  graiu  is 
always   set  apart  at  each   harvest. — Elliot, 

DEWAS,  a  chieftaincy  iu  Malwa,  held  by  a 
Mahratta,  whose  ancestors  came  to  Malwa 
with  the  first  Baji  Rao.  The  revenue  of  the 
State  is  Rupees  4,26,000 ;  the  area  25^ 
square  miles ;  and  the  population  25,000 
souls.  The  chiefs  have  each  received  a  sun- 
nud  guaranteeing  to  them  the  right  of  adop- 
tion. The  chiefs  are  equal  iu  rank  and  have 
an  equal  share  in  all  receipts.  Each  receives 
a  salute  of  fifteen  guns. — AitchesoiCs  Trea^ 
ties.  Engagements  and  Sunnuds,  Vol,  iv, 
pp.  334  a7id  335. 

DEWASIS.     See  Rajmahal. 

DEWATA  GASS,  Singh.  Carallia  lu- 
cida. — Roxl), 

DEW-GHUR,  an  ancient  name  of  Dowla- 
tabad .     See  Deo-ghur, 

DEWUDAB,  Hind.     Sethia  indica. 

DEWUL,    SiNQH.     Feronia    elephantum. 

DEYA-DANGA-GASS,  Singh.  Spa- 
thodea  rheedii,  Sp. 

DEYAMIDDELLA,  Singh.  Barringtonia 
racem  osa. — Roxb. 

DEYNGAN,  Hind.  Cordis  macleodii.— 
Hooker,  Syn  of  Hemigymuia  macleodii. — 
Griff, 

DEYBA  DOON  and  Himalayan  Talleys, 
to  moderate  elevations,  in  climate  correapond 
with  the  Mediterranean  region.  See  Debra. 

DHA,  BuRHEsx.,  the  bill,  in  Tarioua 
forms,  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
every  man  among  the  hundred  forest  tribee 
of  Trans-Gangetic  India.  Among  tbe  ciTil- 
ized  Burmans,  however,  it  is  more  confined 
to  the  lower  orders,  the  peasant  and  boatmaOy 
except  aa  a  weapon  of  war.  The  Bannan 
dha  is  a  weapon  about  three  feet  Icmg,  wilb 
a  slight  uniform  cnrve  from  end  to  end. 
About  three-sevenths  of  this  length  is  helTe, 
the  rest  blade.  The  blade  is  generally  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  with  an  obtose 
point.  It  serves  every  purpose  that  a  cotting 
weapon  can  serve,  from  making  a  toothpick 
to  felling  a  tree  ;  or  killing  a  pig,  or  an  enemy 
in  battle.  Very  long  and  heavy  dhas  are 
worn  by  officiab  of  the  Burmese  Coofrt.^- 
Vule's  Embassy,  p.  158. 
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DHAKA. 


DHA.    Hind.   Giislen  tomentosa. 

DHABBAR.   Hinp.   AnagnlUs  arvensis. 

DHAE,  Hind.  A  nurse.  In  Rajpootanah 
the  Dhahhae,  or  <  foster-brothers,*  oft^n 
hold  lands  in  perpetuity,  and  are  employed  in 
the  most  confidential  places  ;  on  embassies, 
marriages,    Ac,—- Tod's  RajasthaUy    Vol.   i, 

r>.  278. 

DHAE,   Beng.,   also  DHAI,  Grislea  to- 

TTientosfl  ' 

DHAGOBA.  See  Buddha,  Topes. 
DHAHIMA,  a  tribe  of  Rajpoots  recorded 
amongst  the  36  royal  races.  Thpy  were 
tlie  lords  of  Biana,  and  bore  a  high  name 
for  deeds  of  chivalry.  Colonel  Tod  considers 
the  tribe  to  be  extinct,  but  they  have  three 
or  four  villages  in  Baghput^  There  are 
also  Dhahima  Aheer  and  Dhahima  Jat  in 
the  same  neighbourhood. — Annals  of  Rajas- 

than^  Vol,  i,  p.  1 99. 

DHAI  ?  DuK.    Stercuiia  colorata. — Roxh. 

DHAIL,  a  river  in  Jeypore. 

DHAING.     See  Kush  or  Gush. 

DHAITl  of  Bombay.    Grislea  tomentosa. 
— Roxh, 


DHAMEE. 

cutta,   written    Dacca.     It  is  about  72   feet 
above  the  sea. 

DHAKARA,  a  tribe  of  Rajpoots  who  hold 
a  few  villages  in  K*hundoulee  in  the  Agiti 
district,  Juleysur  in  Muttra,  and  Dehli 
Jak'hun  in  Etawa  ;  and  ai*e  scattered  over 
other  parts  of  tlie  Central  Doab  aod  RohUcuod. 

DH AKUN,  the  Jigger  Khor  or  liver-eatcr 
of  Scinde,i8  the  genuine  vampire.  An  officer 
after  a  long  chase  in  the  valley  of  Oodipoor, 
speared  a  hyena,  whose  abode  was  the  tombs, 
as  well-known  as  the  steed  on  which  the 
witch  of  Ar,  sallied  forth  at  night.  Evil  was 
predicted  :  and  a  dangerous  fall,  subsequently, 
in  chasing  an  elk,  was  attributed  to  his  sacri- 
legious slaughter  of  the  weird  sisl-er's  steed . 
—  Tod's  Rajnsthan,  Vol,  i,  />.  74. 

DHAKH  of  Kashmere,  a  red  and  white 
bean,  Phaseolus  lunatus,  &c. 

DHAK'HA,  Hind.  Butea  frondosa. 

DHAL,  Hind.,  Tam.,  Tkl.  A  shield. 

DHAL,  also  Arhar,  Beno.  Cajanus  in- 
dicus!  -  Spreng.     Pieeon  pea. 

D'HALIZ  K'HOONDLANA,  tieadingthe 


Roxb.  ■  «      ,  1         111    threshold,  a  mahomedan  marriage  ceremony. 

DHAK,  Hind.    Butea  frondosa,  also  called        uHAL-KULMEE.Br.NC.  Cak,nyctioti  rox- 
ilas,  is  a   plant  genei-ally  diffused  in  India, , .       ,  •• 


Pulas 

found  near  many  villages,  forming  their  tracts 

of  jungle-like   land,  which  is   the  place  of 
pasturage  for  their  cattle.     The  Dliak  yields 
firewood,  and  its  bark  and  roots  »  m^rous        ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
matter,  which  is  used  as  cordage,  called  Bukel, .  ^^,    j^^.  g^^.^jj 
or  bea4«n  to  a  kind  of  oakum  and  used  for  j      ^^^  \^       ^; 
caulking  boats,  and  it  is  used,  also,  by  the  I 
natives  for  agi'icultural  and  domestic  purposes, 
as  it  is  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  strength. 
It  is  also  used  for  paper-making.     A  niby- 
coloured  gum,  called  Butea  kino,  Pulas  gond, 
exudes  from  incisions  into  the  bark,  it  abounds 
in  astringent  matter,  but  is  difficult  to  apply 
to  the  tanning  of  leather,  though  its  colouring 
matter  is  powerful  and  permanent  The  Dhak 
ti-ee  is  highly  ornamental  and  its  large  red 
flowere  called    ieesoo  and  keesoo,    yield   a 
beautiful  dye,  which  is  likely  to  come  into 
extensive  use.  From  this  plant,  and  from  these 
flowers  the  name  of  the  Pelasgi  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Mr.   Peacock,  in  his  *  Greece  in 
India'  to  be  derived.    Its  wood  is  valued  for 
coflkting  wells,  and  it  is  also  much  sought  after 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  hom,  or  sacrificial 
fire.    The  Taleef-i-Shareef  says,  that  "  when 
the  white  floWers  are  found,  and  any  one  shall 
eat  the  seeds,  his  heart  will  be  cleansed,  his 
understanding    increased,    and  he  shall  be 
eidowed  vyith  superaatural    knowledge."—- 
RoMs  Fib.PLy  p.  297 ;  Elliot's  Supp.  Gloss. 
DEAK  Axso  DHAUL,  Hind.  ErythriuH 

DHAKA,  23*  42  7  ;  90*  20"  3-,  in  Bengil, 
on  the  Bura  GAnga,  1 50  miles  N.E.  of  Cal- 
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DHAL-PHOR,  Hind.  A  class  of  the 
Kurmi,  or  great  agricultural  ti'ibe  in  Hindoo- 
stan  ;  the  words  mean  clod-breaker. 

D'HAL  SAHIB,  a  n.ohurrum  allum,  liter 

y  Mr.  Shield. 

DHAMA,  Hind.  Fagonia  cretica. — Linn 

DHAMAN,  Hind.  Pennisetum  con 
chroides.     Gi*ewia  oppositi  folia  ;  G.  elastica 

DHAMA-PADAM,  a  budd'hist  sacret 
book  of  high  authority,  and  gives  the  nnos 
faithful  picture  of  the  ethical  spiiit  of  Bud 
dhas'  teacihings.— -Bwiwcw,  God  in  Hist,,  Vol 
i,  p.  343. 

DHAMAR,  Hind.  Gum-resins  of  variou 
tiees,  Shorea  robusta,  Canarium  strictum 
<&c.     See  Dammar. 

DHAM AYANGYEE,  flat  arches  of  ston 
and  brick,  are  not  uncommon,  in  Burma 
Captain  Yule  discerned  two  of  brick*  i 
windows  in  the  Dhamayangyee  temple  t 
Pagan,  where  no  suggestion  of  European  c 
Indian  aid  could  have  helped.  There  is  on 
flat  stone  arch  in  the  northern  gate  of  th 
fort  and  anotlier  in  a  tomb,atKurnool.  Thei 
is  one  in  the  mediaeval  building  of  Bosli 
Castle,  and  in  the  magnificent  Sanu^en  gfJU 
way  of  Cairo,  called  Bab-el-Fitoor. — Yule 
Embassy,  p.  48. 

DHAMEE,  this  old  Rijpoot  state  becan 
independent  of  Kuhlor  after  the  Goork^a  wa 
The  state  was  bound  to  supply  forty  hega 
but  this  was  commuted  to  a  tribute  of  Itupe< 
720.    Revenue,  Bs.  4,000 ;  population,  2,85 
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DHANAPATTI. 

J)flAMI,  Hind.  A  follower  of  Prannath,  a 
Jkiodoo  reformer  who  flourished  in  the  1 7th 
oiitary  in  Bundelkhund. —  Wilson, 

DHAMIN,  Hind.,  Mab.    Butea  Gibsouii. 

DHAMMA,  Pali  ;  Dhanna,  Sanbc.  Law, 
Doly. 

DHAMMA  N,  Hind.  Grewia  elastica 
6.  oppoeitifolia. 

DHAMMA  OR  DHABMMA,  the  doctrines 
oracred writings  of  the  budd'hists.— JJard'y, 
EatigrnMonarchismy  p.  435. 

DHAMMAN,  Panj.  Grewia  elastica, 
Ay^  6.  oppositifolia.  Buck. 

DHAMNA,    Ukia  ?   Grewia   tiliafolia  ? 

AinB<^Cuttack,has  a  reddish  coloured  wood, 

^bot  pliable,  strong,  very  plentiful  in  the 

Sntbal  jangles,  from  Baneebahai  to  Hasdiha 

fir  about  forty  miles.     Used  chiefly  for  cart 

wWa.— Oiteiifta  Enyr8\Joumal,July  1 860. 

DHAMKI,  HiKD.  Portulaca  oleracea  ?  P. 
ntiva. 

DHAMNOO,  Hind.  Grewia  elastica,  Utfy/<?. 
6.  oppositifolia.  Buck.  G.  tili»folia,  VahL 

DHAMONI,  a  village  in  the  Saugor  dis- 
trict, situated  aboat  twenty-nine  miles  north 
rfStugw,  in  latitude  24*  1 1 '  32"  and  longitude 
78- 48' 34." 

DHAMTABI,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Baipar  district.  It  is  situated  thirty-six  miles 
to  dw  south  of  Ralpur,  and  is  the  head-quai"- 
tenof  a  tahsil  or  sub-coUectorate. 

DHAMtJL A,  Sans.  Alpinia  galanga.  Bwz. 

DHAMUN,  Hind.  Green  tea,  in  Ladakh, 
Ao  brick  tea,  in  Kashmere.  Tea  in  cakes,  both 
Mick  and  green,  called  "  dhamun,"  goes  to 
Suhmere  onlj,  also  Khutan  silk  and  some 
Wades.  Velvet  used  to  be  imported  from 
lU«ia  bat  is  not  so  now  ;  the  direct  English 
iBplts  having  no  doubt  supplanted  the  ti'ade. 

DHAMUNGAON.     See  Sanatoria. 

DEAN,  Hini>.  Oryza  sativa,  unhusked 
^we  or  paddy,  also  growing  rice. 

DHAN  SAFAID,   Grislea  tomentosa. 

DHAN,  Hind.    Buchanania  latifolla. 

MAN,  Hind.  Wealth  ;  Tan,  Man,  Dhan, 
^^9  mind  and  substance. 

Chan  MARRI,  Tel.      a  rice  field.— 

DHANA.  The  Gond  portion  of  a  village 
*W4  is  always  separar.e  from  the  rest.  Also 
WBfid  generally  in  the  north-west  as  Wuzra, 
«mft  or  Poorwa.— ^//lo^'*  Suppt,  Oloss, 

UHANADA.     See  Inscriptions,  p.  383. 

MANANJAYA,  Sa»8.  From  dhana, 
^hs  and  joe,  to  conquer.  See  Inscriptions, 
MM. 

•BHANAPATTI  and  Srimantoo,  a  roman- 
fclMoo  tale  of  adventures  of  a  father  and 
^««allhy  Bania  merchants  of  the  Gauges 
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DHANGAK. 

who  ti'avelled  to  Coromande),  Ceylon,  Java. 
Both  of  them  were  imprisoned  in  Ceylon. 

DHANATTAR,  Hind.   Clitorea  ternatea. 

DHAN  DHAUTA,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of 
Chota  Nagpore  with  hard,  white  timber. — 
Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

DHANDORA,  Hind.  Proclamation  by  beat 
of  drum. 

DHANDUR  DH  ANDOSU,  a  town  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Bhutnaii*. 

DHANGA.     Coriandrum  sativum. 

DHANGAPHUL,  Beng.  Grislea  tomen- 
tosa. 

DHANGAR,  Hind.     A  people  in  India, 
who  claim  to  be  of  the  vesya  caste,  who  are 
daiiymen.   The  Dhangar  of  the  Mahratta  and 
Telugu  countries  are  theKuru-buru  orCurum- 
bar  of  the  Canarese  districts.     The  Dhangar, 
in  Telingaua,  are  in  twelve  tribes,  who  do  not 
eat  together  nor  intermariy.     In  the  centre 
of  the  Peninsula,   they  are  shepherds  and 
wool- weavers,  kitchen  gardeuei*s  and  labour- 
ers.    In    the  hill  country  of  Ramgurh  and 
Chota  Nagpore,  there  is  a  tribe  of  this  name, 
some  of  whom   descend  periodically  into  the 
plains  for  labour.     The  Dhangar,  in  Calcutta, 
are  labourers.     Mr.  Hodgson  describes  the 
Dhangar  as  of  Mongol  origin.     He  bids  us 
look  steadfastly  at  any  man  of  an  aboriginal 
race,  an  ubiquitarian  Dhangar  for  instance, 
and  say  if  a  Mongol  origin  is  not  palpably 
inscribed  on  his  face  ?     There  are  8,059  of 
these   in   Oomraoti.     But  it  is  not  known 
whether,  as   in  Ramgurh  and    Chota  Nag- 
pore, they  are  a  hill  people  ;  in  Telingana, 
they     are     cultivators   ;    in     the    south    of 
India,    they     are    shepherds    and    weavers 
in  wool.    Many  of  the  Dhangar  are  settled  in 
the  towns  of  the  south  of  India,  occupied 
as  labourers,  kitchen  gardeners  and  dairymen  ; 
and  the  Dhangar    in    the  south    of   India 
arrange  themselves  accordingly.     The  Tiling 
Dhangar  aie  milkmen  and  weavers  of  coarse 
woollens  ;  the  Mahratta  Dhangar  graze  cattle 
and  sheep  and  clarify  their  butter  into  ghee  ; 
the  Bangar  Dhangar  are  purely  shepherds, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  term  "  Ban-gar,''  wild 
man   or   forest  man.      The  Dhangar   sheep 
farmer  race  of  the  Peninsular  Dekhan,  are  of 
two  sections,  the  Kota   Pullia  Dhangar  who 
keep  sheep,  and  the  Baiji  Hatkar  or  "shep- 
herds with  Ihe  spears."     The  latter  still  hold 
much  land  on  the  borders  of  the  Niaam's  terri- 
tory  and,   until  the  British  domination  were 
notorious  for  pugnacity  and  rebellion,  and  they 
still  continue  a    quarrelsome    and  obstinate 
race.    They  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Hindoostan  in  twelve  tribes,  and  been  im- 
pelled by  the  Gonds   towards  Hingoli   and 
Bassim,  which  locality  got  the  name  of  Bara 
Hatia,  or  the  twelve  tribes.     They  now  oc- 
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DHANKUR. 


DHANWANTBA. 


cupj  the  hills  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pjn   adjoining  districts.  Thej  do  not  follow  hindoo 


Ganga.  To  die  in  the  chase  or  m  war  is 
deemed  honorable,  and  the  Hutkar  who  are  so 
killed  are  burned.  The  Hutkar  are  fine,  able- 
bodied  men,  independent  but  an*ogant :  many 
of  them  never  shave  or  cut  the  hair  of  their 
face.  The  Ramgurh  and  Chota  Nagpore  Dhan- 
gar  come  periodically  into  the  plains  for  em- 
ployment, and  some  of  them  are  engaged 
as  labourers  and  scavengers.  In  the  Penin- 
sula, they  are  dark,  almost  black  men  of  slen- 
der and  spare  forms,  they  are  quite  dissimilar 
from  the  Graoli,  in  personal  appearance,  and 
all  the  sheep  (kuru,  Katnatica,  a  sheep)  are 
under  the  Kurubaru  or  Kurumbar  race.  They 
are  also  wholly  distinct  from  the  Tdayan  or 
Yadava  Tamulian  cowherd  race,  who  are 
known  in  all  the  Tamul  country  as  ^  Pillai' 
or  son,  and  in  all  probability,  tiie  dispersed 
Kurifmbar  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  some  of 
them  in  towns  and  others  almost  nomade,  are 
the  fragments  of  the  great  shepherd  race  who 
held  sway  in  the  Arcot  district  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Golla  employed  as  a  cashier  is  said 
not  to  be  a  cowherd. 

The  Mirda  are  a  caste  of  migratory  shep- 
herds in  the  south  of  India. 

The  cowherd  and  barber  are  of  the  better 
of  the  servile  tribes,  but  the  Kurumbkr  or 
Dhaogar,  and  the  Gaola  dairy  men,  keep 
aloof  iVom  each  other. 

The  Ghoonkur  or  Dhankur  or  Dhungur  in 
the  Lukti  territory  bordenng  on  Udipur  and 
Sultanpur,  are  a  tribe  of  short  but  muscular 
and  able-bodied  men  who  speak  a  separate 
Unguage.  The  tribe  is  confined  to  Chota 
Nagpur  and  the  adjoining  districts.  They 
do  not  follow  hindoo  rites,  and  they  have 
no  temples,  but  set  up  near  their  villages  a 
stone  with  some  rude  carvings,  which  they 
worship  in  times  of  famine  or  sickness  or 
calamity.  They  bury  but  sometimes  bum 
their  dead. —  C  J,  P.  (7.  JR.,  pp.  6  and  7  ; 
Campbellfp.  33. 

DHANGUB.     See  Kaiyu  ;  Chetang. 

DHANI  RANG,  Hind.  A  full  preen 
colour.     A  person  of  consideration.**^  fFt7«. 

DHANIA,  Gvz.  Dhaniyalu,  Tel.  Co- 
riandrum  sativum,  Z.     Coriander  seed. 

DHANJI.    See  Malwa. 

DHANK,  an  ancient  name  of  Mongy  Py- 
tun  or  Mongy  Puttun  in  Saurashtra.  The 
present  chief  is  of  the  Balla  Rajput  race. 

D'HAN  KE  KHILIAN,  Hind.,  also 
Klioee,  swollen  parched  rice. 

DHANEI7B,  Doonkur  or  Dhungur,  in  the 
Lukti  territory,  bordering  on  Udipur  and  Sul- 
tanpur, a  tribe  of  short  but  muscular  and  able- 
bodied  men  who  speak  a  separate  language. 


rites  and  they  have  no  temples,  but  set  up 
near  their  villages  a  stone  with  some  rude 
carvings  which  they  worship  in  times  of  famine 
or  sickness  or  calamity.  They  buiy,  but 
sometimes  burn  their  dead. — (7.  «/.  P.  C.  J{., 
pp.  6  and  7. 

DHAN-LUNKA-MURICH,  Benq.  Ca- 
yenne-pepper  ;  Capsicum  ;  Capsicum  fiwti- 
giatum. 

DHAN-MARBI,  Hind.  Artificially  irri- 
gated rice  fields. 

DHANK££,Tam.  a  dark-coloured  wood 
of  Travancore,  specific  gravity  0*733.  Very 
strong,  but  knotty,  used  for  common  baildings. 
—Col,  Frith. 

DHANNIA,  Guz.     Coriander  seed. 

DHANSRI  RIVER.     See  India,  p.  31 1. 

DHANUE,  Hind.  A  bow-man.  Dhanuk 
from  the  Sanscrit,  a  bow,  and  Dauusha  are  the 
names  of  a  race  in  northern  India,  but  numer^ 
ous  in  Bahar,  employed  as  archers,  fowlers 
and  house  guards,  also  in  several  menial  occu- 
pations both  of  the  house  and  field  wherever 
they  reside.  The  females  ai-e  specially  in 
request  as  mid-wives.  The  Dhanuk,  tribe  of 
fowlers  and  archers  of  Bahar  and  Hindoostan, 
live  on  their  prey  :  they  are  employed  as  house 
guards,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  describes  the 
Dhanuk  of  Bahar,  Bhagalpoor  and  Puraniya 
as  engaged  in  agriculture  like  the  Kunni. 
Many  of  them  however  are  agricultural  alavea. 
The  Dhanuk  are  descended,  according  to  the 
Padma  Purana,  from  a  Chamar  and  a  Chandal 
woman.  From  the  Danuk  have  proceeded 
Aherya,  who  are  said  not  to  eat  dead  carcases, 
as  the  Danuk  do. 

There  are  reported  to  be  seven  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  Danuk,  Loungbusta  Mufhurea, 
Kut'hurea,  Jyswar,  Magahi,  Dojwar  and 
Chhilatya.  These  do  not  intermairy,  or  even 
eat  or  nmoke  together.  They  mix  indeed  so 
little  with  one  another,  that  an  individual 
Dhanuk  is  seldom  able  to  mention  more  than 
two,  or  at  most  three,  of  these  names  as 
belonging  to  his  fratemi^.  There  are  several 
Dhanuk  in  Delhi,  and  they  ate  scattered  over 
the  North-western  Provinces ;  but  Bahar  is 
the  country  in  which  they  most  abound . — 
Wils.  Glos. ;  Elliofs  SuppLGloss, ;  Postan's 
Western  India^  Vol.  i,  p.  167.     See  India. 

DHANWANTRA,  the  physician  pro- 
duced at  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  T&kaji- 
ca-coond,  or  *'  fountain  of  the  snake-kisg,*' 
is  about  two  miles  east  of  Naoli,  near  the 
boundary  of  Bhynsror  and  Bhanpoora.  The 
road,  through  a  jungle,  over  the  flat  highland 
or  Pafbar,  presents  no  indication  of  the 
fountain  until  you  suddenly  find  yourself  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  nearly  two  hundred 


The  tribe  is  confined  to  Chota  Nagpnr  and  the '  feet  in  depth,  crowded  with  noble  trees,  on 
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ftefe  the  knotted  *•  koroo"  is  conspiououi. 
Tbe  teee&t  to  this    ^len  ia    over  maases  of 
iwk;  tnd  iboat  half-ivmy   down  a  small  plat- 
£ni,  afe  two  siuinee  ;  one  cootaining  the 
ttHie  q£  *'  tslulisc,''    the    anake-kisg  ;   the 
cdier  d  **  Dhaowaatra,*'  tbe  physioian,  who 
vtt  produced  at  tbe  *  ehnrniog  of  the  ooesD.' 
lie  '*  eoosd"  or  fomitain  is  at  the  eouthern 
ammitj  of  the   abyss.      Dhanwantra  ie  the 
JMSJaysB  of  the   bindoos,  bot  has  not  an 
illwint  serpent  like  bis  brother  of  Greece  ; 
"the health  bestowing  I>banwsntrs,  the  eeles^ 
M^yeiriisn,  arose  from  the  sea  when  chum- 
el  facte  bsTerage  of  immortality."     He  is 
gssifty  rsfiresented  ss  a  ▼eneraUe  man  with 
tbsok  'm  bis  bsad.^Jikrfa#^Aas9  FW.  ii»  p. 
7J6 ;  Coiem^s  Bind.  Mfih^  p.  388 ;  Moore, 
f,  3^  See  Images*  Kama,  Serpent  Vidiys. 
DHANYA-BHKPAM,  Tbl.   ▲  variecy 
flfiAeat. 
DHANYAKA*  Sam.  Coriander  seed. 
DHANYAU,  HiMD.  Adelissemita. 
DANYALUt   Tsr.  Coriandmm  sstiynm. 
DHANT A-BOOFA,  Saks.    Fromdhana, 

and  rOOpa,  form. 
DHAO  of  Kangra.  Cooocarpus  latifolia. — 


DHAO*  Han>.,  or  Dhon,  rock  containing 
agsetie  oxide  of  iron  in  form  of  sand. 
DHAO  KA    GOND,    Hihd.    6am    of 


DHAOLA  DHAB,  or  outer  Himalaya  or 

While  Monntsin,   from  Dhavala,   Sanscriti 

while;  a  precipitoae  range  of  hills  between 

dbs  By&9  sad   Bavi  in  the  outer  or  sub- 

ffiaalsyas  to  the  north  of  Eangra.     The 

whale  length  of  the  outer  <»*  sub-Himalaya, 

nairij  300  miles    from  S.  £.  to  N.  W., 

by  the  Bsvi,   the    Chenab,  the 

and  the  Jefalam  rivers,  which  divide 

it  isie  aepsrste  districts.    The  Bnow4ine  is 

shsal  leiOOO  feet  in  height    Dhaola  Dhar, 

is  eitied  by  serersl  names  in  our  mape,  Mani 

Ifehoi  ki  IHisr,  or  the  mountains  of  the  holy 

lake  of  Mani  Mahes,  and  Hugel  calls    it 

Fatan  Kidar  and  Chamba  Kidar.    The  rocks 

ate  day  and  mica  slate.—- Cie^A^^m'^  Punjab 

Mnport^p.  97. 

DflAB^  s  river  near  Kaisla  in  Baitool. 

DHAB,  Hiiro.    A  hill. 

I«AB»  22*  36' ;  Iff  21',  in  Milwa,  83 

anfes  W.  of  Mhow.    The  level  of  the  railway, 

l^SSOft  I^ar  tows,  is  about  30  miles  S.  W. 

of  the  lodos  river.    The  Puar  family  was  one 

of  the  most  dtstingsiahed  in  the  early  Mah- 

haatory  and  AjDund  Bao  Puar  is  usually 

as  the  founder  of  the  principality 

«f  Dhar,  whieh  with  some  adjoining  districts 

asd  fhs  tribote  of  sobm  Rajpoot  dhiefii  was 

TTiprii   to    him   by    the  first  Ba|ee    Rao, 

l>iehsiL    For    twenty   years    before    the 
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British  conquest  of  Malwa,  the  Dhar  state 
was  subjected  to  a  continued  series  of  spolia- 
tions chiefly  at  the  hands  of  Sindia  and 
Holkar,  and  was  preserved  from  destruction 
only  by  the  talents  and  courage  of  Meena 
Bai.  Anund  Rao  Puar  died  in  1 807  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  posthumous  sonRsmchunder 
Bao  Puar,  on  whose  mother,  Meena  Bai,  the 
administration  devolved.  Bamchunder  died 
early,  but  Meena  Bai  with  the  consent  of  the 
neighbouring  chiefs,  adopted  her  sister's  son 
under  the  name  of  Ramchund  Puar.  The 
Dhar  state  rebelled  in  1857  and  was  con- 
fiscated, but  it  was  subsequently  restored  to 
Anund  Rao  Puar  with  exception  of  theBairsea 
pergunnah.  The  area  of  the  state  is  esti- 
mated at  2,091  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  about  1,2£,000  souls.  The 
revenue  is  rupees  4,87,000.  One  company 
of  the  Bhopal  levy  is  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  to  garrison  the  fort. 
Dhar  pays  an  annual  contribution  of  Rupees 
19,656*0^  for  the  nuiintenance  of  the  Malwa 
Bheel  corps.  The  chief  receives  a  salute  of 
fifteen  guns,  and  has  been  granted  the  right 
of  adoption. — Bueh^  HamUum,  TreoHes, 
Engagements  and  Sunnuds,  Vol.  iv,  p.  825. 

DHABA,  Hind.    Cordhoms  olitorius. 

DHABAPATTAH.  See  Inscriptione,  pp. 
875,376. 

DHABA  SENA  See  Inscriptions,  p.  375. 

DHABL    Grislea  tomentoea. 

DHABI,  name  of  a  waterfall  near  the 
Hirnphal,  or  Deer's  Leap^  on  the  Nerbuddah. 

DHABICHA,  HiKD.  Second  husband  of 
a  widow. 

DHABINJO,  Ubia.  A  tree  of  Ganjam 
and  Gumsoor,  extreme  height  60  feet,  circum- 
ference  4  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  8  feet. 
Tolerably  common.  No  use  seems  to  be 
made  of  the  wood.  The  bark  is  used  medi- 
cinally by  women  after  diild-birth  ;  the  juice 
of  the  leaves  is  supposed  to  cure  itch.-— 
Captain  MacdonaUL 

DHAB  KABELA,  fluro.  Momordica 
dioica. 

DHAB  KI  KABEB,  Hind.  Cfesalpinia 
sepiaria. 

DHABMA  OK  DHABMA  BAJA,  or 
Yudhishtira,  the  eldest  of  the  five  Pandava. 
See  Hindoo,  Inscriptions,  pp.  374,  381,  386, 
390 ;  Karl],  Vedas. 

DHABMA,  Hind.,  Sans.  Charity,  kw, 
virtue,  morality.  Dharma^kari,  a  judge. 
Dharma-das,  a  temple  servant.  Dharma* 
karta,  a  temple  numager.  Dharma-swama, 
literally  faith  (dharma),  to  his  lord  (swama.) 

DHABMA  DEyA.See  Inscriptions,  p.  389. 

DHUBMA-BHANOO,  Sans.  From 
dharma,  religion  ;  and  bhanoo,  splendour. 
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DHARMA  PASS.    See  Kunawer. 

DHARMA-RAJAH,  the  title  of  the 
spiritual  ruler  of  Bhutan,  literally  king  of 
virtue.     He  succeeds  by  incarnation. 

DHABMA-RAJAH,    Sans. 

Shinje,  Tkl.  \     Choigyal,    TiB. 

'From  dharma,  justice  ;  and  rajah,  a  king. 
A  name  of  Yama  in  his  benificent  form.  He 
is  the  king  of  justice,  whose  countenance  tlie 
virtuous  only  see:  the  wicked  see  him  as 
king  of  the  infernal  regions.  In  the  hindoo 
religion,  he  is  the  god  of  eternal  justice. 
Antaka  is  an  attribute  of  Yama  or  Dharma- 
raja,  ia  the  character  of  the  destroyer. — 
Col^s  Myth.  Hind.,  p.  379.  See  Inscrip- 
tions, p.  353.     Yama. 

DHARMSALA.  A  building  devoted  to 
some  religious  or  charitable  purpose.  A  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  or  pil- 
grims or  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  or  poor. 
The  dharmsala,  or  temples  of  the  Sikhs,  are 
in  general,  pbiin  buildings.  They  are  built  by 
rich  men,  or  by  several  uniting  to  defray  the 
expense.  They  have  a  flat  roof,  and  are 
sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  a  mul- 
titude of  attendants,  who  sit  or  stand  during 
worship.  Images  are  banished.  The  bunga, 
or  temples,  at  Aknritsur,  surrounding  the 
holy  tank,  are  fine  buildings  ;  each  missul, 
or  association  of  Sikhs,  has  a  separate 
bunga.  The  forms  of  prayer  and  praise  are 
simple.  Portions  of  the  Adi  Grant'h  are 
read  or  sung  ;  the  priest  says,  '*  Meditiite 
upon  the  Book,*'  and  the  people  reply,  '*  Wah, 
Guru  !  Wah,  Guru  ki  Fatah  !"  Guru  Govind 
not  only  Introduced  the  worship  of  Doorga 
and  the  sword,  but,  it  is  said,  oiFered  sacrifices 
at  her  festivals.  In  the  Dasama  Padshah  ki 
Grant'h,  Durgah  is  represented  as  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  war.  In  the  oommon  form  of  a 
hindoo  temple,  the  adytum  containing  the 
object  of  worship  is  invariably  covered  with 
a  '^  shikur,"  or  bell-shaped  spire ;  the  mun- 
dup,  or  ante-chamber,  is  open,  and  c*ntain&  in 
temples  of  Siva  a  figure  of  the  attendant 
bull,  Nandi :  Yaishnavite  temples,  especially, 
have  frequently  two  ante-chambers,  in  which 
case  the  first  is  open  and  the  second  closed. 
These,  as  also  the  temples  of  the  Jain  re- 
ligion, have  occasionally  three  spires,  the 
centre  one  mther  higher  than  the  other  two. 
The  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  Dharamsala, 
or  house  of  accommodation  for  attendants 
and  worshippers.  The  surrounding  struc- 
ture is,  however,  still,  sometimes,  especially 
in  Jain  temples,  formed  of  numerous  small 
spire-covered  shrines,  and  the  lodging-houses 
are  in  that  case  detached,  but  the  whole 
mass  of  buildings  is  frequently  encircled 
by  a  fortified  wall.  A  large  temple  pre- 
sents, in  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  village  ;  the 
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auxiliary    buildings     look    like    substantial 
private  houses,  but  are  more  liberally  adorned 
with   carved    wood-work  ;   and    sometimes 
nearly  the  whole  exterior  of  them  is  covered 
with  rude  paintings,  representing  marriages 
or  other  domestic  festivals,  or  more  frequent- 
]y  the  achievements  of  the  gods.      Small 
reservoirs  of   water  called  koond,  circular 
wells,   and  moi^e  imposing  wav  or  bowlee, 
and  sometimes  majestic  tanks  are  the  more 
or  less  indispensable  accompaniments  of  places 
dedicated  to  the    religion   of  the  hiddoos. 
Like  the  Christian  churches  of  tfie  middle 
ages,  the  hindoo  temples  of  Goozerat  are 
usually  placed  in  situations  highly  favoured 
by  nature.    The  awful  gloom  of  the  groroy 
the  romantic  beauty  of  the  mountain  glen, 
the  brightness  of  the  river's  bank,  the  wild* 
ness  of  the  cloud-enveloped  peak,  or  the 
solemn  calm  of  the  ocean  bay,  are  aeoessaries 
of   which    the    religions    of   Siva    and    of 
Adinath  know  full  well  how  to  avail.     The 
officiating  priests   are,  in    the    temples    of 
Siva,  usually  Gos&ee  ;  in  those  of  Vishnoo, 
Brahmins  or  Viragee  ;   in  temples  of  Devi 
low  caste  Bralimins  or  GosAee — sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  Boucherajee,.  even  mohamme- 
dans.     The  priest  in  a  Jain  temple  may  be  of 
any  caste,  with  the  curious  provision  that  he 
be  not  a  Shrftwuk,  or  layman  of  that  i*eligion. 
Low  caste  brahmins,  especially  the  class  called 
Bhojuk,     are     frequently     employed.     The 
Cosaee,  are  members  of  a  monastic  order 
which  follows  Siva.   They  weai*  orange*tawny 
clothes-;  and  the  teeluk,  or  sectarian  mark 
upon  their  foreheads,  is  horizontal.     The  Kt* 
rAgee  is  a  vaishnavite  monk,  and  wears  a  white 
dress  and  a  perpendicular  te^luk.     Those  who 
are  servants  of  the  Dev  add  to  the  teeluk  a 
ch&ndh  or  red  spot,  made  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  turmeric     The  Jain  monk  is  com- 
monly called  a  Jati,  but  the  general  name 
applying    to    all    these    oi'ders    is    that    of 
Suny&si^  or  ascetic.     The  Sunyftsi  are  often 
persons  ^  who  have   lost  their  property,   or 
have   been   deprived   of    their  children,   or 
suffered   some  other  calamity,  against  which 
they   have   not  had   resolution   to  bear  up. 
The  intended   recluse  having  airanged  with 
a  gum,  or  monkish  dignitaiy,  for  his    re- 
ception into  the  order,  and  having  ascertained 
the  favourable  day  by  astrological  calcula- 
tion, breaks  the  sacred  cord,  if  he  be  of  the 
regenerate  classes,  removes  the  hair  of  his 
head,  assumes  the  monastic  dress^and  with  aims 
and  prayers  receives  initiation.     The  Sunyftsi 
are,however,  sometimes  consecrated  at  an  early 
age  ;  a  person  who  despairs  of  having  children 
not  unfrequently  vows  to  consecrate  one  son, 
if  two  be  granted  tx>  his  prayers  ;  and  among 
the  Jains,  when  disciples  are  scarce,  as  they 
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/reqaently  are,  the  monks  purchase  children 

for  tiie  purpose  of   initiating   them.     The 

markings  which  hindoo  sects  place  on  their 

foreheads,  are  alluded  to  by  Moses  :    **  Ye 

thall  not  make  anj  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for 

tbe  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you  : 

i  iiB  the  Lord." — Leviticus,  xix.  28.     B ishop 

httieknotei»  that  this  imprinting  of  marks  or 

B^wbireswas  understood  to  be  fixing  a  badge 

or  dwieteristic  of  the  person's  being  devoted 

to  wm  hbe  d/eMy.— Forbes'  Ras  Mdld  or 

BuiM  AnHaUj    VoL    ii,  ppt Sll  to  313; 

iKK«y  rf  the  Funjab,  Vol.  i,  pp.  123  and 

124.  SeeMat'b. 

DHARMSALA,  is  a  sanatorium  with  a 
9ol£af^  garden,  containing  many  introduced 
ffitthjan  trees  of  great  interest  Box,  ash, 
ndnrioQs  conifers  as  well  as  many  European 
friit  trees  ve  adapted  to  this  hill  station  ;  it 
te perhaps  the  only  collection  of  indigenous 
Alpine  trees  in  the  Punjab. 

DHABMA  SASTBA,  the  hindoo  law, 
IkeCodeofManu.— ^i/«. 

DHASMA   SUTRA,  a  term  sometimes 

Sra  to  the  Samaya  charika  rules. — Muller. 

DHARMIEA  S£NI.     See  Inscriptions, 

p.m. 

DHABMMA,  Sans.  In  budd'hism,  both 
faith  aod  practice ;  Practical  virtue  and 
Bonlity.    See  Damon  and  Pythias. 

DHABMA  SETOO,  Saks.  From  dhaima 
nligioii,  and  S6too  a  bridge,  or  dam. 

DHABMA  THAKOOBU,  Sans.  From 
dtMrrna,  religion  ;  and  t'hakooru,  a  lord. 

DHARNA    or    Dhuma,  Hind.     Dharna 

^■i^,  litei-aliy   to  sit   ''Dharna,"    was  a 

pKtJoe  put  in  force  in  several  parts  of  India 

^creditors  who  sat  down  before  the  doors 

^thor  debtors  so  as  to  close  all  exit  unless 

*"vthe  sitter's  body  and  thus  compel  a  pay- 

^f^^  their    claims.    The    practice    was 

^Mflriy  familiar  at  Benares,  and  may  be 

**itaed  "  caption  or  an^est."    It  was  used 

^(khfahmans  to  gain  a  point  which  could 

M  he  accomplished  by  any  other  means  ;  and 

^process  was   as  follows: — The  brahman 

^idoplB  this  expedient  for  the  purpose 

***tioiied,  proceeds  to  the  door  or  house 

^the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed, 

Wherever  he  may  most  conveniently  inter- 

^kim.    He  there  sits  down  in  dharna, 

^  poison  or  a  poignard,  or  some  other 

>Uiiioie&t  of  suicide  in  his  hand,  and  tbreaten- 

%iDine  it  if  bis  adversary  should  attempt 

^>Miieat  or  pass  him,  he  thus  completely  ar- 

yiiie debtor.    In  this  situation  the  brahman 

^1^  laad  by  the  rigor  of  the  etiquette,  which 

I^My  infringed,  the  unfortunate  object  of 

f^fiit  Mgh*  also  to  fast  and  thus  they 

^liBMui  imtil  ihe  institotor  of  the  dharna 

ntia&etion.    In 
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makes  the  attempt  without  resolution  to  per- 
severe, he  rarely  fails  ;  for  if  the  party  thus 
arrested  wei*e  to  suffer  the  brahman  sitting 
in  dharna  to  perish  by  hunger,  the  sin  would 
for  ever  be  upon  his  head.  This  practice  has 
become  almost  unheard  of  in  late  years,  but 
formerly  even  the  interference  ofBritish  courts 
often  proved  insufficient  to  check  it,  as  it  had 
been  deemed  in  general  most  prudent  to  avoid 
for  this  purpose  the  use  of  coercion,  from  an 
apprehension  that  the  first  appearance  of  it 
might  drive  the  sitter  in  dharna  to  suicide. 
The  discredit  of  the  act  would  not  only  fall 
upon  the  officers  of  justice,  but  upon  the 
Government  itself.  The  practice  of  sitting 
in  dharna  was  not  confined  to  brahman  men. 
It  was  had  rocourse  to  by  Benu  Bhai,  the 
widow  of  a  man  of  the  brahmin ical  tribe, 
who  had  a  litigation  with  her  brother-in-law, 
Bal  Kishen,  which  was  ti'ied  by  arbitration, 
and  the  trial  and  sentence  were  revised  by  the 
court  of  justice  at  Benares,  and  again  in  ap- 
peal. The  suit  of  Benu  Bhai  involved  a  claim 
of  property  and  a  consideration  of  caste,  which 
her  antagonist  declared  she  had  forfeited. 
Originally  it  was  practised  by  brahmans, 
but  was  prohibited  by  Res.  7  of  1820  of 
the  Bengal  Code.  In  the  south  of  India 
it  is  done  before  idols  for  obtaining  the 
object  of  desire.  It  is  an  ancient  practice  : 
Genesis  xxiv  says  '  I  will  not  eat  until  I  have 
told  mine  errand,'  and  a  brahman  sometimes 
goes  to  a  house,  sits  down,  and  refuses  to 
eat  till  he  has  obtained  the  object  he  has 
in  view.  The  Englishman  newspaper  re- 
lates that  about  1850,  a  man  named  Chut- 
terbhooj,  son  of  a  well  known  and  respect- 
able Charan  of  Oodeypore,  carried  to  the 
late  chief  of  that  state  oertain  grievances 
which  he  considered  himself  to  be  suffer- 
ing in  connection  with  his  village.  Fail- 
ing to  secure  redress  by  ordinary  measures,  he 
took  the  unusual  course  of  intruding  on  the 
chief  without  permission,  for  which  breach  of 
etiquette  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  palace 
again.  Accordingly,  being  under  a  sense  of 
degradation,  ill-feeling  and  annoyance,  en- 
gendered by  the  prohibitory  order,  he  in- 
dulged in  satires  and  phillipics  against  his 
chief,  who  thereupon  confiscated  his  village. 
Upon  this,  Chtttterbhooj  proceeded  to  Su- 
loombur,  which  at  that  time,  was  at  enmity 
with  the  chief  of  Oodeypore,  and  this  step 
only  incensed  the  chief  all  the  more  against 
him.  Here  he  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  but  subsequently  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place  trying  io  obtain  redress, 
bnt  without  being  able  to  secure  either  the 
forgiveness  of  his  chief  or  the  restitution  of 
his  village.  In  this  state  of  feeling  he  ap- 
as  he  seldom  i  pears  to  have  given  way  to  the  superstitious 
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idea,  still  prevailing  amongst  tlie  Rajpoots, 
that  the  shedding  of  his  own  blood  or  the 
blood  of  his  familj  would  bring  destruction 
upon  those  who  had  offended  him  if  it  did  not 
secure  a  ready  attention  to  his  real  or  imagi- 
nary wrongs.  In  1859  therefore,  whilst  tra- 
velling through  the  jungle  with  his  two  wives, 
two  slave  girls  and  a  servant,  together  with  a 
party  of  the  Meena,  who  were  his  retainers,  he 
one  day  dismounted  and  gave  his  horse  in 
charge  to  the  servant  and  began  to  smoke. 
Then  advancing  a  little  distance  he  suddenly 
killed  the  servant,  and  called  upon  the  Meenas 
to  dismount  the  woman.  His  orders  were 
obeyed.  One  slave  girl  fled  away  with  her 
boy  to  a  neighbouring  village  and  escaped,  but 
the  three  other  women  were  killed.  The 
slave  girl  informed  the  villagers  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  they  went  out  and  saw  the  dead 
bodies,  and  carried  them  away,  and  burnt 
them.  The  slave  girl  died  the  next  year,  and 
Ghutterbhooj  never  turned  up  for  six  years 
after  the  offence  had  been  committ-ed.  He 
then  came  in  and  confessed  to  having  mur- 
dered the  women  and  servant.  Accordingly 
he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder,  and 
the  Viceroy  was  fully  of  opinion  that  the  man 
deserved  hanging,  but  that,  considering  the 
number  of  years  which  had  elapsed,  the  pre- 
valence of  superstition,  and  the  lawlessness 
which  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Rajpootana 
at  the  period  in  question  when  many  such  acts 
were  committed  with  impunity.  His  Excellen- 
cy commuted  the  sentence  to  transportation 
for  life.  The  inviolability  of.  a  brahman,  and 
the  sin  attached  to  causing  the  death  of  one, 
in  any  way,  is  inseparable,  and  to  this,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Jones,  may  be  traced  *<  the 
practice  of  dhama. 

DHARPOSH,   Htnd.   Saxifraga  liguhita. 

DHARUKU,  or  Dharana,  Sans.  From 
dhree  to  hold. 

DHARDVA    SENA.    See    Inscriptions, 

p.  a89. 

DHARUR,  Hind.  Dioscorea  deltoidea. 

DHARWAR,  a  town  in  the  Southern 
Mahmtta  country  in  the  Belgaum  collectorate 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

DHAS.    See  India,  p,  346. 

DHASAN,  a  river  near  Saugor  cantonment. 

BHASHT-I-KAPCHAK,  The  Sahara 
of  Adia.  See  Dasht ;  Desert,  Kalmuk  ;  Khiva ; 

Keiat. 

DRASEA,  religions  mendicants  in  South- 
em  Indila,  who  hold  an  iron  worshij^iig 
lamp  in  their  hands  and  perform  on  the 
Jangata^  l^rte  und  Sinkn.  They  walk  before 
a  corpse  when  being  carried  to  the  foneral 

pite. 

DHAT>  an  isolated  aad  now  dependant 
chieiftaiii$hip  of  whi^sh  Oomerkote  is  ^e  tsa^- 
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tal.  It  separates  the  Bhattl  race  from  the 
Jai-eja  race.  Its  prince  is  of  the  Pramara  I'aoe 
and  Soda  tribe,  ancient  loi*ds  of  all  Siud. 

The  Dhote,  or  Dhatti,  is  the  Rajpoot  tribe, 
inhabiting  Dhat,  and  iu  no  gi^eater  numbers 
than   the  Kaorwa,  whom  they  resemble  in 
their  habits,  being  entirely  pastoral,  cultivat- 
ing a  few  patches  of  land,  and  trusting  to 
the  heavens  alone  to  brmg  it  forward.    They 
barter  the  ghee  or  clari£ed  bnttea'»  made  from 
the  produce  of  their  flocks,   for  grain  and 
other  necessaries  of  life.    Rabri  and  Ghaucfa, 
or  'ponidge  and  buttei*-milk,'  feim  the  grand 
fare  of  the  desert.    A  couple  of  seei^  of  fionr 
of  bajra,  jooar,  and  kaijri,   is  tnix0d  with 
some  seal's  of  chauch,  tod  exposed  to  tiie  fire, 
but  not  boiled,  and  this  mesa  will  sufftee  fbr 
a  lai*ge  family.    The  cows  of  the  desert  ar^ 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  plains  of  India, 
and  give  from  eight  to  ten  seers  (eight  or  ten 
quarts)  of  milk  daily.    The  produce  of  four 
cows  will  amply  subsist  a  family  of  ten  per- 
sons from  the  sale  of  ghee  ;   and  their  prioee 
vary  with  their   productive  powers  f^om  ten 
to  fifteen  rupees  each.    This  rabri,  so  analo- 
gous to  the  koouskous  of  the  African  desert, 
is  often  made  with  camel's   milk,  from  whi<di 
ghee  cannot  be  extracted,  and  which  soon 
becomes  a  living  mass  when  put  aside.  Dried 
fish,   from  the    valley  of  Sind,  is  conveyed 
into  the  desert  on  horses  or  camels,  and  finds 
a  ready  sale  amongst  all  classes,  even  as  far 
east  as  Barmair.    It   is  sold  at  two  dokra 
(coppero)  a  seer.     The  poora,  or  temporary 
hamlets  of  the  Dhatti   consistinji^  at  most  of 
ten  huts  in  each,    resemble    those  of   the 
Eaorwa. — Tod*s  Rajcuthan^  Vol.  i,  o  45. 

DHATAKI  KUSUMAMU,  Tbl.  Dha- 
tri-pooshpika,  Sans.  Grislea  tomentosa. — 
Roxb. 

DHATUGARBHA.    See  Buddha. 

DHATURA,  Hind,  species  of  Datura, 
D.  fastuosa,  and  D.  stramonium,  an  intoxicat- 
ing and  poisonous  drug.  The  plant  is  well 
known  by  its  white  trumpet-shaped  flower : 
safaid  dhatura  is  D.  alba. 

DHATURA,  Hind.  ?  Hyoscyamus  niger  i 

DHATUSENA.    See  Mahomedanism. 

DHAU,  a  river  near  Burragong  inChttprah. 

DHAU,  Panj.  Lagerstrosmia  parvifloim 
-^Boxb.    Hind.    Conocaipus  latifolia. 

DH  AUEN  of  Bombay,  Grislea  tomentosa 
— Boatb. 

DHAUL  DHAK,  Hikd.  Erythrina  ar- 
boreacens. 

DHAULIA^  a  plaee  in  Cntliack,  at  whict 
there  is  an  inscription  of  the  third  century 
before  Chriat.  It  has  two  aepm^te  loea 
edicts,  the  lemaining  edicts  corresiKmdiiif 
with  those  of  Girnar.  See  Buddha,  ^ ' 
i  Inscriptions^  pp.  973,  385,  387. 
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.DflAURA,  HiiTD.  Lagei-atroBinia  parvi- 
lon. 

DHAURA,  Grislea  tomentosa,  tlie  scar- 
let flowen,  dhau  ka  phool  are  considered  Bti« 
Mbtiag  and  giTeii  to  women  in  labour : 
am  ilso  used  in  dyeing.  One  seer  costs  fonr 
IBD18.  The  gnm,  dhaura  or  dhau  ka  gond, 
if  white  ia  colour,  like  the  katira  and 
tngacaath  gums,  swells  in  water  :  in  dyeing 
ekii^  it  ia  applied  to  thone  parts  that  the 
dfs  is  not  wislied  to  touch  ;  it  is  eaten  in 
^  hiddoo  ;"  one  maund  costs  ten  rupees. — 
GaLMed,  Top.^  p.  133. 

DHAVALA  or  Dhavalha.  See  Inscrip- 
(MM,  p.  392. 

DHAVANTARI,  the  physician  of  the 
gids  who  rose  from  the  sea  of  milk. 

I^AVES,  Hind.     Dhewns,  Hind. 

DHAWAN  FH  UL,  Hikd.  Flower  of 
Mskm  tomentosa. 

DHAWI  ^KHURD,  Hind.  Grislea  to- 
BflBtesa :  Safed  dhawi.  Hind.  Buzus  sem- 
pcfvireDS. 

DHAWAR,  If  Aft.  A  tribe  who  are  smel- 
m  of  iron. 

DHAYA,  Hind.  Land  on  a  river  bank, 
nbjcct  only  to  the  occasional  overflow  of 
m»':  alao  ridges  along  the  dry  course  of 
triTer,  which  has   turaed  in  another   direc- 

DHE,  Hind.,  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  a 
nb-diYision  of  the  Jat  tribe. 

DHE,  Hind.,  of  tlie  Cis-Sutlej,  old  mounds 
pddiag  saltpetre  earth. 

DHIMAR,  a  race,  chiefly  employed  in 
Wag.  They  are,  properly  speaking,  a 
WiKh  of  the  bearer,  or  Kahar,  caste  ; 
tegb  they  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
fSimM  of  mnllahy  or  boatmen. 
DHEKENALf,  See  ludia,  p.  330. 
BHKLA,  Hind.     A  Lahore  grass,  Scirpns 


MELA  K  ATA,  Hind.  ?  A  ti-ee  of  Chola 
H^gp0re,wfth  hard,  yellow  timber.— CaL  Cat. 
Ex,  1862. 

DHENA,  Bkng.     Vitis  elongata. 

DHENGI,  a  boat  on  the  Gauges  river. 
See  Boat,  Bhouliya. 

DHENGUN,     Hiivd.     Cordia    macleodti. 

DHENKA,  Hind.    A  lever  of  any  kind. — 


DHENKLI,  a  water  lever,  a  machine  for 
nkiiig  water,  the  pi^otta  or  yettam  of  the 
laail  conntrieii.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal 
lever  with  a  weight  at  one  end  and  a  bucket 
ef  tnm  or  an  earthen  pot  at  the  other, 
^g  from  a  bamboo,  or  pole ;  this  being 
Vmmd  into  the  well  and  returned  to  its 
erigiotl  plaee,  brings  ap  a  bucket  of  water.  The 
Dtnic  is  provihcially  corrupted  intxj  Dhooklee, 


DHL 

Dhiklee,  and  in  Goruckpoor  into  Dheokul. 
The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  Dhul- 
kana  to  roll,  to  overturn.  The  posts  which 
act  ae  the  fulcra  are  called  T'hoonya ;  the 
rope,  Bnrt ;  and  the  bucket,  Kurwala.  The 
"  dhenkli"  is  seldom  used  in  the  Punjab  pro- 
per, except  for  the  irrigation  of  rice  fields, 
and  in  river  tracts  for  melons  and  tobacco. 
In  the  peninsula  of  India  it  is  in  use  in  all 
the  finer  garden  or  even  in  field  cultivation. — 
Eiliofs  Sup.  Gloss.  PotoelVs  Hand-book ; 
Eeon.  Prod.  Punjab,  p.  208. 

DH£NRUS,  Bbmq.  Abelmoschus  escu- 
lentuB. 

DHER,  a  non-Arian  race,  dwelling  aa  pre* 
dial  slaves,  in  many  parts  of  India,  in  the 
Panjab,  I'are  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  many 
in  the  Saogor  terxitory.  In  the  Nagpore 
territory  they  have  acquired  some  considera- 
tion  from  their  employment  as  Dulal  or  writ 
servers.  In  the  Deccan  they  are  doubtless 
the  same  as  the  Holiar  of  the  Canarese,  the 
Mahr  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Pariah  of  the 
Tamil  race.  In  the  Western  Provinces,  though 
they  are  not  often  found  in  any  numbers,  but 
they  appear  to  have  left  the  remembrance  of 
their  name,  for  it  is  common  term  of  abuse  to 
call  a  man  a  Bura  Dher'h,  or  a  low-caste 
fellow.  They  eat  dead  animals,  clean  skins 
and  sell  them  to  Chamars.  In  Rajpootana, 
the  Dher'h  will  not  eat  hogs,  either  tame  or 
wild  :  the  latter  they  hold  in  great  abomin- 
ation, notwithstanding  their  Rajpoot  masters 
look  upon  them  ag  a  luxuiy. — Elliots  Sup. 
Gloss.;  Journal  R.  A.  S.,  p.  224.  See 
Chepang  India,  Pariah. 

DHERA,  HiND.  A  station.  A  tent  :  a 
hamlet. 

DHERl,  in  Sind,  abit  of  stone  or  other  such 
material,  round  which  the  raw  wool  thread  is 
twbted.  The  £[ambo  is  a  long  cloth  thix)wn 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and  so  fastened  round 
the  waist  as  to  leave  a  place  for  the  lambs 
and  kids  that  are  too  young  to  walk. — Richard 
F.  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  410. 

DHERWARAH,  the  locaUty  oatside  the 
hindoo  towns  where  the  Dher  race  reside. 

DHER  WAR  A,  part  of  the  budd'hist  ex- 
cavations at  Karli. 

DHEWUS,  Hind.    Dalbergia  oojeinensis. 

DhaTet,  Hutdl      i     Dhivus,  Mahb. 

A  timber  of  Nagpore,  of  a  light  colour.  It 
is  liable  to  be  devoured  by  white  ants,  and  is 
only  procurable  of  a  small  scantling,  from  12 
to  15  feet  long  and  two  feet  in  girth.  Its 
strength,  howevei',  is  considerable,  and,  if 
found  of  a  proper  size,  would  doubtless  be 
valuable.  The  young  trees  are  all  cut  down 
for  bandy  poleis.  It  sells  at  8  annas  the  cubic 
foot — Captain  Sanhey,  Major  Fearse. 

DHI,  Hind.,  Sans.    Sour  milk. 
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DHIMAK,  Hind.  White  ants  ;  properly 
Dewak. 

DHIM  AL,  a  race  of  1 5,000  souls  in  the 
sal  forest  of  the  Terai  who  about  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  niigi*ated  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Kooch  from  Nepaul. 
The  Dhimal  dwell  between  the  Konki  and 
Dhonla,  between  the  open  plains  and  the 
higher  levels  of  the  mountains,  and  their 
Tillages,  though  distinct,  the  people  not 
inteimaiTying,  are  intermixed  with  the  Bodo. 
The  Dhimal  differ  from  the  Bodo,  in  their 
language  and  their  pantheon.  Mr.  Latham 
considers  the  terms  Dhimal,  Kamul  and  Ta- 
mil to  be  the  same.  The  deities  Data  and 
Bidata  preside  over  marriage,  the  feast  of 
which  is  prolonged  through  three  days  and 
costs  from  30  to  40  rupees.  They  bury  their 
dead.  The  Dhimal  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Turai,  are  estimated  at  about  1 5,000  souls. 
They  are  intermixed  with  the  Bodo  and  lie 
between  the  Kuki  and  Dhonla. — Lathand 
Descriptive  Ethnology.     See  Bodo,  India. 

DHIM  AR,  are  fishermen  ;  a  branch  of  the 
bearer  or  Kahar  race,  but  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered offshoots  of  the  Mullah  or  boatman 
race.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing 
and  palanquin  bearing. —  Wil$,  Gloss. 

DHIMEREE,  Uria  ?  A  tree  of  Ganjam 
and  Goomsur,  extreme  height  40  feet,  circum- 
ference 4^  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8  feet. 
Bandy  wheels  are  sometimes  made  of  the 
wood,  but  it  is  chiefly  firewood,  being  toler- 
ably plentiful.  It  is  considered  saci'ed  and  is 
burnt  when  libations  are  offered.  The  fruit 
is  eaten  :  a  juice  extracted  from  the  root  is 
used  in  rheumatism. — Captain  Macdonald, 

DHINDAGA,  Can.    Pterocarpus  marsu- 

pium. 

DHINGANA,  vulgo  Dheegana  (lit.,  a  for- 
feit) a  demand  of  a  forfeit  at  a  ceremony. 
Dhingana  Budhnee,  the  earthen  pot  used  on 

this  occasion. 

DHINGAN,  in  Purneah  an  agricultui-al 

slave.—  fVils. 

DHINGBA  Hind,  of  Kangra,     Cajanus 

indicus. —  Spreng  W.  and  A, 

DHIRHOB,  a  tribe  of  the  Ahir  in  Be- 
nares and  Goruckpoor.  They  are  reckoned 
in  the  Tashrih-ul-Akwam  amongst  the  Doab 

Ahir. 

DHIROKOLI,     See  India,  p.  327. 

DHIVUS,  Mahu.    Dalbergia  Oojeinensis. 

DHOB,  Rana  Jey  Sing  took  possession  of 
the  Gadi  in  S.  1737  (a.  d.  1681.)  A  few 
hours  only  intervened  between  his  entrance 
into  the  world,  and  that  of  another  son 
called  Bheem.  It  is  customary  for  the 
father  to  bind  round  the  arm  of  the  new-born 
infant  a  root  of  that  species  of  grass  called 


DHOBEE'S  EABTH. 

the  amirdhob,  'the  imperishable'  dhob,  the 
Cynodon  dactylon  well  known  for  its  nutritive 
properties  and  luxuriant  vegetation  under  the 
most  intense  heat. 

DHOBI,  a  washeiman  ;  one  of  the  lowest 
castes  of  h  indoos.  A  woman  is  called  Dhobin. 
In  the  Upper  Godavery  district  the  pre- 
sent population  is  54,680,  of  whom  the  Dhobi 
are  a  large  part. 

DHOBEE'S  EARTH  is  a  native  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  It  is  called  washerman's  earth, 
also  called  Sajji  Matti  in  Hindustani,  and  Ap- 
placaram  in  Tamil  and  Telugu.  Dhobee's 
Earth  is  a  whitish  grey,  sandy  efflorescence, 
which  often  covers  miles  of  countiy  where 
decayed  white  granite  forms  the  surface  soli  ; 
this  earth  begins  to  accumulate  in  the  dry 
weather  ;  immediately  after  the  rains,  it  can 
be  scraped  off  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches,  and  by  repeated  boiling  and 
the  addition  of  a  little  quick  lime,  the  alkali 
is  obtained  of  considerable  strength.  With  a 
little  care,  veiy  clean  carbonate  of  soda  can 
be  obtained,  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  toilet 
soap,  white  glass,  and  glazes  for  pottery. 
The  Nellore,  Cuddapah,  Masulipatam  and 
Chingleput  districts,  yield  this  earth  in  great 
quantities,  and  it  is  also  found  at  Poodoo- 
cottah,  Hyderabad,  Bellary  and  Mysore.  The 
richest  iu  alkali  is  from  the  ten'itories  or 
the  Nizam.  The  quantity  of  anhydrous 
carbonate  is  about  67  per  cent.  Repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  Bai*illa 
from  it,  for  exportation,  and  veiy  fair 
specimens  have  been  exported  at  different 
times,  but  the  moderate  price  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  soda  of  England  prepai*ed  from  sea 
salt  will  always  prevent  this  from  being  a  re- 
munerative article  of  export.  The  colored 
frits  for  bangle  glass,  in  making  which  it  is 
used,  have  lately  however  become  an  article  oP 
export  from  the  Madras  presidency.  It  exists 
iu  immense  quantities  inmany  parts  of  India, 
in  Bengal,  especially,  in  the  districts  of 
Monghyr,  Purnea,  and  Cawnpore.  It  con- 
tains from  40  to  50  per  100  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  titkces  of  sulphate  of  soda,  organic 
matter,  clay,  sand,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
salt  can  «be  extracted  by  washing  the  mineral 
without  incineration,  but  the  organic  matter 
is  dissolved  at  the  same  time,  and  gives  a 
deep  brown  solution  from  which  pui*e  crys- 
tals cannot  be  obtained.  The  firing  de- 
stroys this  substance,  and  then  the  solution  is 
colorless.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  ta 
push  the  heat  beyond  low  redness,  for  the 
alkali  at  a  higher  temperature  combines  with 
the  sand  and  clay,  and  the  whole  runs  into 
green  glass,  insoluble  in  water.  In  Europe 
barilla  is  prepared  either  by  burning  sea 
weeds  and  lixivating  the  ashes,  the  product 
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being  termed  kelp  and  barilla,  or  bj  decom- 
posiog  commoD  salt  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
then  roasting  the  resulting  sulphate  with 
chalk,  saw  dust,  and  fragments  of  iron.  The 
mass  when  washed  gires  the  carbonate  of 
soda.  Southern  India  is  pai'ticularly  rich  in 
alkaline  and  earthy  minerals,  the  origin  of 
which  seems  to  be  the  decaying  granites  of 
the  country,  but  the  most  common  form 
of  alkali,  is  the  Dhobee's  Earth.— J/r.  B. 
Reynolds  in  Pharmaceuiical  Journal,  1 853, 
Vol.  111^  p,  517— iV.  E.  of  1855  and  1857  ; 
Cat.  M.  E,  of  1857  ;  Beng.  Fhar,,  p.  360. 

DHOBOO,  Uria.  Conocarpus  latifolia. — 
Bod. 

DHOFAR  OR  ZHAFAR,  one  of  the  now 
iJoajed  ports  of  Arabia,  on  the  coast  of 
Hidhramaut — Yule^s  Cathay y  Vol.  ii,  p.  513. 

DflOGREE,  Kangia  hill  men  who  work 
It  iron  smelting. 

DHOL  OR  DH AL,  Hind.  Cajanus  indicus. 

DflOL.  Hind.     A  drum. 

DHOL,  Hind.     Erythrina  stricta. 

DHOLE,  Hind.  The  wild  dog.  See  Canis. 


DHOLEPORE,  a  town  on  the  banks   of 
the  Chumbul  river.     Lukindar  Singh,  better 
hown  as  the  rana  of  Gohud,  was  the  first 
^  the  chiefs  of  Dholepore  with  whom   the 
British  GoYemmeDt  formed    political  rela- 
tions.   The  family  belong  to  the  Jat  tribe, 
■od  first  rose  to    notice  under  the   peshwa 
Mjee  Rao.     After  the  overthrow   of   the 
Hahnttas  at  Paniput,  the  uncle  of  Lukindar 
&igh  rebelled  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
fcrtofGwalior.     During  the  Mahratta  war 
J&h  ended  in  the  peace   of  Salbye,   the 
«itish  in  1799  foi-med  a  treaty  with  him. 
Hndkdiscussion  however  arose  in  1803,  1804 
■■41805,  but  ultimately  the  river  Chumbul 
*pc*Be  the  boundary  between  Sindfaia's  ter- 
'^oriei  and  Dholepore.  Maharana    Keerut 
^<^  lived  to  a  great  age.    He  died  in  1 836, 
^  was  succeeded    by    Bhugwunt    Singh, 
■wmidered  assistance  to  the  fugitives  from 
ytrfior  in  1857  ;  but  his  minister  Deo  Huns 
^^^xnA  the  displeasure  of  Government  by 
Ij'iHferiog    villages   in    the    Agra    district, 
"higwunt  Singh  received  the  right  of  adop- 
^  aad  was  declared  entitled  to  a  salute  of 
■«B«i  guns.     His  teiTitory  covers  an  area  of 
1^6  square  miles,  contains  a  population  of 
W^OOO,  and  yields  a  revenue  of  Rupees 
WHOOO.    The  military   force  of  the  state 
«BHiit8  of  about  2,000  men.'- Treaties,  En- 

^ fluents  and  Sunnuds,  Vol.  iv,  p.  108. 
^HOLI,  a  Gond  tribe  who  dwell  in  jungly 
Atriets  and  are  employed  as  goatherds. 
DBOLKEE  OB  DHOLUK,  a  small  drum. 
OHOIrKOLMEE,   Benq.  Ipomcea  gran- 
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DHOL-SUMOODRIVA.  Beng.  Leea 
macrophylla, 

DHOLUK,  a  small  drum. 
DHOLWA  of  the  Wagri.    Aquila  fulve- 
scens. —  Gray» 

DHONEE,  a  fire  lighted  by  fuqeers,  over 
which  they  sit,  imbibing  its  smoke. 
DHONLA.     See  India,  p.  337. 
DHOFPATTA,  Hind.     The  leaf  of  lati- 
fulias,  used  in  tanning. 

DHOOA.  In  Bikaneer  the  six  items  of 
the  revenue  are : — Khalisa,  or  fiscal  revenue  ; 
Dhooah  ;  Angah  ;  Town  and  transit  duties  ; 
Pus4eti  or  plough-tax;  and  Malbah. —  Tod's 
Bajasthan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  205. 

D'HOOBA  GRASS.  Cynodon  dactylon, 
flourishes  in  all  seasons,  and  most  in  the 
intense  heats  ;  it  is  not  only  amara  or  '  immor- 
tal,* but  a'khye,  *  not  to  be  eradicated  ;*  and 
its  tenacity  to  the  soil  deserves  the  distinction. 
—  Tod^s  RajasthaHy  Vol.  i,  p.  494. 

DHOOB-KALA.  The  Indian  seasons 
according  to  the  Shasti;a,  are  six  in  number, 
each  comprising  two  mouths.  These  divisions 
are  more  fanciful  than  real,  and  the  common 
people  are  content  to  adopt  the  more  definite 
division  of  three.  Choumasa,  or  Burk'ha, 
constitutes  the  four  months  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son. The  rest  of  the  year  is  comprised  in 
Seeala,  Jara  or  Mohasa,  the  cold  season  ;  and 
Dhoobkala,  or  K'hursa,  the  hot  season. — 
Elliot. 

DHOOBKI,  a  wood  of  Nepaul,  called 
Bechiacori,  Sulla  and  Surrendhool,  or  Dhoob- 
kee  (on  account  of  its  resinous  quality.)  Its 
branches  are  used  in  Nepaul  as  torches  :  the 
fi*agrant  turpentine  which  it  yields  is  employed 
in  sacrifices  and  in  medicated  salves,  and  its 
wood  is  converted  into  rafts  for  houses. — 
Smiths*  Five  Years,  p,  67. 

DHOOLIA,  a  civil  and  military  station  in 
Khandesh. 

DHOOLI-BANS,  Bbkg.  Dendrocala- 
mus  balcooa. 

DHOOMAVATI,  Sans.  From  dhoomra, 
smoke. 

DIIOOMRO-LOCHANA,  Sans.  From 
dhoomra,  smoke  ;  and  lochana,  the  eye. 

DIIOONA,  Hind.  Shorea  robusta,  Roxb. 
DHOOND,  a  river  of  Jeyporo. 
DHOOND,  Hind.  A  mound.  Beesil-Deo, 
a  cotemporary  of  Jeypal,  the  Tuar  king  of 
Delhi  lived  about  a.d.  1 032-1 096.  He  seems 
to  have  become  a  convert  to  mahomedanism. 
There  is  the  appearance  of  his  subsequent 
expiation  of  this  crime  in  the  garb  of  a  peni- 
tent ;  and  the  mound  (dhoond),  where  he  took 
up  his  abode,  still  exists  at  Kalik  Jobnair,  and 
is  called  after  him,  Beesil-ka-d'hoond. —  Tod^s 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  454. 

DHOONDOOL,    Beng.    Lufia  pentandra. 
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DHOON  SIRIS.   Panjabi.  Albizzia  elata. 

DHOORBA,  Hind.  Cynodon  dactylon 
See  Gi-aminaceas. 

DHOOP  Of  Bhore  Ghat.  Canarium  stric- 
tum . — Roxb. 

DHOOS,  is  an  expedient  to  hasten  the 
compliance  of  a  demand  from  a  dependent. 
A  party  of  horse  proceeds  to  the  town- 
ship, and  are  commanded  to  receive  so  much 
per  day  till  the  exaction  is  complied  with. 
If  the  dhoos  is  refused,  it  is  considered  tanta- 
mount to  an  appeal  to  arms. — TocTsRajasthan, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  413. 

DHOR,  a  worker  in  leather,  a  tanner,  a 
currier.  They  are  regarded  as  hindoos,  and 
reside  within  the  town  walls,  while  the  Dher 
and  Chakili  or  Mang,  reside  outside  the  walls. 

DHOR,  horned-cattle  ;  also  called  gai-goru. 

DHORA,  Hind.  One  of  the  men  required 
at  a  sugar-press. 

DHOTE  OR  DHATTI,  like  the  Koorwa,  a 
pastoral  race  of  Dhat,  their  cows  give  8  or 
10  seers  of  milk  daily. 

DHOTI,  Hind.  Dovati,  Sans.  The  un- 
sewed  garment  with  which  hindoos  clothe  the 
lower  parts  of  their  persons.  It  is  wrapped 
round  the  limbs,  and  by  passing  it  through 
the  fork,  the  appearance  becomes  that  of  wide 
or  narrow  trousers.  The  garment  is  passed 
round  the  waist,  then  between  the  legs,  and 
fastened  by  being  tucked  in  behind.  Dhotees 
are  waist  and  loin  cloths,  and  are  occasionally 
worn  so  as  to  fall  over  and  cover  the  greater 
portion. of  the  lower  limbs.  One  of  a  course 
cotton  commonly  worn  by  cultivators  and 
laborers  in  the  field,  may  cost  about  two 
rupees.  One  of  yellow  silk,  called  putam- 
bar,  is  largely  made  at  Benares.  With  every 
hindoo  man  of  all  parts  of  India  alike,  the 
dhotee  is  an  indispensable  garment.  Should 
he  even  wear  drawers  or  trousers,  he  will 
have  a  dhotee,  large  or  small,  underneath. 
The  dhotee  is  a  single  piece  of  cloth,  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  yards  long 
by  two  to  three  feet  broad,  with  ornamented 
ends  and  borders,  except  that  the  dhotee  may 
now  be  somewhat  broader  and  longer.  As  a 
general  rule,  there  is  literally  no  change  up 
to  the  present  day,  from  the  costume  of  the 
male  figures  in  budd'hist  and  hindoo  sculptures 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  all  other 
articles  of  male  attire  are  sewn  gaiments,  cut 
out  by  tailors  and  made  by  them  ;  and  there 
are,  perhaps,  as  many  varieties  of  vests  and 
tunics — augrdka,  joobbha,  coorti,  chupkun, 
roirzaee,  and  the  like — as  there  are  surtouts, 
paletots,  cam  bridges,  &c.,  fashioned  in  Eng- 
land. Many  of  these  are  worn  by  mahomedans 
and  hindoos  alike  ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  hindoo  tics  or  buttons  his  vest  on  the 
right  side,  the  mahomedans  on  the  left.  Hindoo 
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tailors  are  found  everywhere,  possibly  de- 
scendants of  the  needle-plying  handicraftsmeu, 
who,  like  the  weavers,  smiths  and  cai'penters, 
found  a  place  in  the  enumeration  of  trades  in 
Menu's  *  Institutes'  and  the  *  Yagnyawalkya.* 
The  texture  of  the  dhotee,  saree  and  langhie 
fabrics,  manufactured  in  Britain  and  sent  to 
India,  is  not  that  required  by  the  people  ;  nor 
what  they  are  accustomed  to.  It  is  in  gene- 
ral too  close,  too  much  like  calico  in  fact, 
which,  of  course  makes  the  garment  hot, 
heavy  in  wear,  and  difiScult  to  wash.  Again, 
the  surface  becomes  rough,  and,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called  *  fuzzy'  in  use,  while  the  native 
fabric  remains  free.  Comparatively  few  na- 
tive women  of  any  class  or  degree  wear  whit«  ; 
if  they  do  wear  it,  the  dress  has  broad  borders 
and  ends.  But  all  classes  wear  coloured 
clothes,  black,  red,  blue,  occasionally  orange 
and  green,  violet  and  grey.  All  through 
Western,  Central  and  Southern  India,  sarees 
are  striped  and  checked  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  patterns.  Narrainpett,  Dhanwar  and  Muk- 
tul,  in  the  Nizam's  territories  ;  Gudduk  and 
Bettigherry  in  Dharwar,  Kolapoor,  Nassik, 
Yeola,  and  many  other  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  Deccan  ;  Arnee  in  the  south  and  else- 
where, send  out  articles  of  excellent  texture, 
with  beautifully  arranged  colours  and  patterns, 
both  in  stripes  and  checks. 

DHOULEE  of  Kumaon.  Hymenodyction 
excelsum. —  Wall, 

DHOUL  PAPRI  in  Kumaon,  Ulmus  iu- 
tegri  folia. — Roxb, 

DHOURA,  Hind,  of  Kumaon  and  Panjab. 
Lagerstrcemia    parviflora. — Roxb,    Fl,    Ind, 

DHOUR.     See  Kol. 
•  DHOURA,   Hind.     Chloroxylon  swiete- 
nia. — Roxb, 

DHOVA,  Sans.     From  dhav,  to  cleanse. 

DHOWA,  Hind.  Conocarpus  latifolia. — 
Roxb, 

DHOWA,  Hind.?  A  whitish  colored 
wood,  close-grained  and  hard.  Plentiful  in 
the  San  thai  jungles  and  hills  from  Ranee- 
bahal  to  Hasdiha,  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles.  The  wood  of  it  is  chiefly  used  for 
cart  wheels,  beams  and  door  posts,  by  the 
natives,  also  for  mallets  and  tent  pegs. — 
Calcutta  Engineers^  Journal,  July  1 860. 

DHOWNA  MUSTARU,  also  MURWA, 
Guz.,  Hind.     Wonnwood, 

DHRITARASHTRA,  an  ancient  sove- 
reign. He  was  brother  of  Pandu,  but  waa 
blind,  and  on  that  account  was  set  aside  from 
the  throne  but  succeeded  on  Pandu  retiring. 
He  married  Gandhari,  and  his  sons,  called 
Duhsasana  and  Duryodhana,  were  named 
Kaurava,  and  fell  in  the  eighteen  days'  battle 
of  Kurukshetra.  Gandhari,  after  the  battle 
of  Kurukshetra  retired  w^ith  Dhritarashtrn,and 
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iiis  mother  Kuatiy  to  the  jangle  on  the  Ganges, 
where  the  maharajah  died. —  fFh.  H.  of  I. 

DHRITEE,  Sans.  From  dhree,  to  sustain. 

DIIRUVA,  generally  the  pole  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  particularly  the  celestial 
poles.  Uttara  Dhruva,  the  North  Pole  ;  also 
the  Polar  Stai'.  Dacshina  Dhruva,  the  South 
Pok.  This  term  is  also  used  to  signify  a 
eoostant  arc,  i^efen-ing  to  the  distance  of  a 
planet  from  the  beginning  of  the  sidereal 
zodac.  Dhruva  means  more  comqionly  an 
epoch  to  which  a  computation  is  referred. 
Lastly,  it  Is  the  Dame  of  the  Yoga  Star  of  the 
I2tk  Nacshatra,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
3  Lwoia. — Capia in  Edtpa rd  JVarrerCs  Ka la 
Sa^ita. 

DOBUVA  BHUTA.  See  Inscriptions, 
Pl384. 

DHRUVA  SENA.  See  Inscriptions,  pp. 
375,  376,  390. 

DHUB,  Beng.     Grislea  tomentosa. 

DHUB  GHAS,  Hind.  Agiostis  cynosu- 
rioides, 

DHTIDI,  HiNi>.     Ficus  caricoides. 

DHUDI  of  Kumaon.  Holarrhena  anti- 
dysKiterica. —  WalL 

DHULBHUM,  called  also  Ghatsillah,  a 
liTge  peiguuuah  east  of  the  Kdlehan,  attached 
to  the  Singbhoom  distinct,  first  colonised  by 
die  Bhoomij,  Dalton,  p.  156. 

DHCLI  BA:NS,Beng.  Var.ofBambosa 
lalcooa. 

DHUMNAR,  about  40  miles  S.  E.  from 
Kemoch,   bat    close    to    Chundivassa,   con- 
taiae  badd'hist  caves  with  a  brahmanical  rock 
tempie  behind.     Those  of  Dhumnar,  like   the 
caTes  of  Ellora,  contain  a  strong  admixture 
of  bnhmaDism. 
DHUMMUL  KOODANA,  a  ceremony. 
DHUMBAPATRA,  Sans.     Tobacco. 
DHUN,  Hind,     A  low  valley  at  the  foot 

of  I  zDountain.     The  valley  intervening  be- 
tween the  true  Himalaya  and  the  Sewalik  or 

OBter  hills,  as  the  Dehra  Dhoon,  Jaswundhun, 

kit.  The  fixed  gradations  of  true  Himalaya, 
&00  or  valleys,  sandstone  or  Sewalik  range, 
"bbaver^  or  forest  tracts,  and  lowest  of  all 
AeTarai,  which  consists  of  arid  tracts  or  else 
ivimps  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which 
are  so  coostant  and  marked  in  the  central 
Himalaya,  are  not  observable  at  all  in  the 
Paajab. 
DHUN  A,  Hind.     Shorea  robusta. 

DHUNCHI,  Hind.  ?  Tam.  Sesbania  acu- 
Jetta.    Syn.   of    ..^E^chynomene  canabina. — 

Kanig. 

DHCNDHUMARA,  is  the  name  of  a  king 
«f  Onde  of   the   solar  line,  properly  called 
foTihyaswa,  bat  termed  Dhundumara  from 
fbyiDg  a  demon   named  Dhundhu,  who  an- 
noyed the  saint  Uttanka. 
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DHUNIA,  Bkng.,  Guz.  and  Hind.  Cori- 
ander  seed.     Coriandrum  sativuna. 

DIIUNIA,  the  lowest  caste  in  the  Hima- 
laya, who  employ  themselves  as  gold -washers. 

DHUNICHA,  Beng.  Indian  flax,  Sesbania 
acu  leata 

DHUN JEB HOY  FRAMJEE,  a  learned 
Parsee,  of  Bombay,  author  of  a  Zend  and  Eng- 
lish and  Zend  and  Guzeratti  dictionary.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  work  is  a  comparative 
table  of  the  Zend  Alphabet  with  those  of  the 
Persian,  Pehlvi,  Hebrew,  Cunieform,  Sans- 
krit, Guzeratti,  Greek  and  Roman  languages. 
Plate  second  contains  a  compai'ison  of  the 
Zend  orthography  according  to  the  different 
systems  of  sixteen  Asiatic  and  European 
orientalists.  Preliminary  discourse  on  tlie 
origin  and  authenticity  of  the  Zend  language 
and  Zendavesta.  Parts  2,  3, 4,  6  and  6.  The 
Pehlvi  Alphabets  publis^hed  with  observations 
on  the  Lapidaiy,  cursive,  and  Numismatic, 
Pehlvi  writings  Tablets,  Manuscripts  and 
Coins. 

DHUNNES,  Hind.    Buceros  Tickelli. 

DHUNSHA,  Hind.     Sesbania  aculeata. 

DHUNU,  Hind.  Pangi.  Picea  pindrow, 
the  silver  fir. 

DHUNU,  Hind.     Taxus  baccata. 

DHUNYA,  Duk.  This  is  written  Dhu- 
neea  also  Dhunia,  Coriandrum  sativum. — 
Linn, 

DUUP,  also  LUR,  also  SHUR,  Hind. 
Juniperus  excelsa*  Incense.  Dolomiaea  ma- 
crocephala,  Juniperus  communis,  Chalei  ke 
dhup.  Hind.  Juniperus  excelsa,  jari  dhup, 
dhupa,  Hind.  Dolomiasa  macrocephala.  The 
word  is  applied  to  many  fragrant  things, 
used  for  burning  as  incense  offered  to  idols, 
e,  g,y  to  the  root  of  Dolomiaea  macrocephala, 
to  juniper  or  to  benzoin,  to  Juniperus  ex- 
celsa, J.  arborea ;  pencil  cedar. 

DHUPRI,  Hind,  of  Kamaon,  &c.,  Junipe- 
rus excelsa,  J.  arborea  :  pencil  cedar. 

DHURA,  Hind.     Ficus  caricoides. 

DHURA,  Hind.  Zura  Ar.,  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

DHURGONTEE.  In  the  time  of  Akbar 
the  celebrated  Dhurgoutee,  the  queen  of 
Gurha  Mundala,  whose  reign  extended  over 
the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Berar,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
reigning  Chundale  prince  of  Mahoba.  He 
condescended  to  give  his  daughter  only  on 
condition  that  the  Gond  prince  who  demand- 
ed her  should,  to  save  his  character,  come 
with  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  take  her.  He 
did  so,  and  ''  nothing  loth,"  Dhurgontee 
departed  to  reign  over  a  country  where  her 
name  is  now  more  revered  than  that  of  any 
other  .sovereign  it  has  ever  had.  She  was 
killed  about  250  years  ago,  about  12  miles 
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from  Jubbulpoor,  while  gallantly  leading  on 
her  troops  in  their  third  and  last  attempt  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  maliommedan  invasion. 
Her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  where  she  fell,  in 
a  narrow  defile  between  two  hills,  and  a  pair 
of  large  rounded  stones  which  stand  near  are, 
aocording  to  popular  belief,  her  royal  drums 
turned  into  stone,  which  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  are  still  heard  resounding  through  the 
woods  and  calling  the  spirits  of  her  warriors 
from  their  thousand  graves  around  her.  The 
travellers  who  pass  this  solitary  spot,  respect- 
fully place  upon  the  tomb  the  prettiest 
specimen  they  can  find  of  the  ciystals  which 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood — Sle€man*s 
Rambles  and  Recollections,  p.  2o4  ;  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  p,  213. 

DHURJ ATI,  a  name  of  Siva  or  Mahadeva. 
The  term  means,  he  who  weareth  his  hair 
bound  about  his  head  in  the  form  of  a  tiarA,  in 
which  style  it  is  worn  by  the  Jogi  or  Sunyasi 
devotees  and  other  adherents  of  Siva. 

DHURMSALA,  a  Sanitarium,  is  situat- 
ed in  the  Kangra  District  of  the  Panjab, 
in  E.  Long.  76°  20',  and  in  N.  Lat.  32°  13'. 
The  houses  are  built  progressing  up  the  hill, 
so  that  they  are  at  very  different  elevations, 
the  lowest  being  at  an  elevation  of  4,00U  feet, 
the  highest  7,000  feet.  The  height  of  the 
cutcheny  is  4,876  feet,  that  of  Major  Fein's 
house  and  McLeodgunge  Bazar,  6,180  feet. 
The  sanitarium  is  on  one  of  the  spurs,  running 
south  from  the  great  range  of  "  Dhaoli  Dhar." 
This  range  runs  cast  and  west,  at  a  height  of 
from  13,000  feet  to  19,000  feet,  and  foi-ms  a 
great  wall  on  the  north ;  it  is  due  to  this  range, 
that  the  climate  of  Dhurmsalla  is  so  mild  and 
has  such  a  heavy  rain- fall.  Kangra,  said  by 
Lord  Canning,  to  be  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  India,  excepting  Cashmere,  is  a  most  lovely 
fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
interspersed  with  undulating  hills  and  situated 
between  the  nvers  Ravee  and  Sutlej.  On 
one  side  it  has  the  territories  of  Cashmere 
and  Cliumba,  on  the  other  the  wild  but 
romantic  hunting  fields  of  Kulloo,  Spite  and 
Ladak.  "Various  races  of  men,  belonging 
to  distinct  types  of  the  human  family,  and 
speaking  different  languages,  are  distributed 
over  its  surface.  Here  are  hills  just  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  mountain 
crests  higher  than  any  peak  of  the  Andes. 
Every  tone  of  climate  and  variety  of  vege- 
tation, is  here  to  be  met  with,  from  the 
scorching  heat  and  exuberant  growth  of  the 
tropics,  and  barren  heights  destitute  of  verdure 
and  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  Hills  dis- 
solve into  gentle  slopes,  and  platfoi-ms  of 
table-land,  and  valleys  become  convulsed  and 
upheaved,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  ridges  which  environ  them.     No 
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spot  in  the  Himalaya  can  compete  for  beauty 
with  the  Kangra  valley,  and  its  overshadow- 
ing hills,  (13,000  feet)  no  scenery  presents 
such  sublime  and  delightful  contrasts.  Below 
lies  the  plain,  a  picture  of  rural  loveliness 
and  repose.  The  surface  is  covered  with  the 
richest  cultivation,  irrigated  by  streams  which 
descend  from  perennial  snows  and  interspersed 
with  homesteads  buried  in  the  midst  of  groves 
and  fruit  trees.  Turning  from  this  scene  of 
peaceful  beauty,  the  stern  and  majestic  hills 
above  Dhurmsalla  confront  us.  Their  sides 
are  furrowed  with  precipitous  water-courses. 
Forests  of  oak  clothe  their  fiank,  and  higher 
up  give  place  to  gloomy  and  funeral  piles. 
Above  all  are  wastes  of  snow  or  pyramidal 
masses  of  granite  too  perpendicular  for  tlie 
snow  to  rest  on."  Dhurmsalla,  stands  in  the 
bosom  of  those  mighty  hills,  circular  in  its 
outline,  and  commanding  a  view  unequalled 
in  the  world  perhaps,  of  the  placid  and  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  Kangra  and  the  noble  hills 
behind.  Dhurmsalla  is  divided  into  two 
stations,  the  lower  and  the  upper,  the  one  the 
residence  of  the  civilians  aud  visitors  from  ail 
parts  of  Panjab,  and  the  other  occupied  by 
the  officers'  houses  and  lines  of  a  Regiment. — 
Dr.  W.  P.  Dickson,  1870  ;  India  Annals, 
No.  227,  1870.     Faharee. 

DHURREE,  Hind.  A  cotton  rug  made 
at  Shahabad. 

DHURU,  Hind.  Buddleia  crispa. 

DHUTTEE,  the  clothes  or  dresses  with 
which  Ullums  are  bedecked. 

DHAYK,  a  race  in  Borneo.  See  Dyak  ; 
Sacrifice. 

DHYALI,  a  pretty  pied  Dhyali  bird  of 
Ceylon  is  the  only  tolerably  common  sylvan 
songster  worthy  of  notice.     See  Dial-bird. 

DHYANA,  Singh.  Religious  meditatiouy 
from  dhyoi,  to  think.  In  this  act  of  devotion, 
the  worshipper  of  Siva  for  instance,  closes 
his  eyes,  places  his  arms  before  him,  and 
repeating  the  names  of  the  god,  ruminates 
thus  : — His  colour  is  like  a  mountain  of  silver, 
&c.,  &c. —  Hoard's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  67.  , 

DIACAENA  TERMINALIS.  Some 
twenty  varieties  of  this,  the  Ti-plant,  are  culti- 
vated in  the  Polynesian  islands.  There  is, 
however,  but  one  which  is  considered  farina- 
ceous and  edible.  In  Java  the  root  is  con- 
sidered a  valuable  medicine  in  dysenteiy. — 
Simmonds^  Commer.  Product,  355, 

DIACOPE,  a  genus  of  Fishes  belonging 
to  the  section  Acanthopterygii  an4  family 
Percidse.  Many  large  and  beautiful  species 
of  this  genus  inhabit  the  Indian  seas.  Dia- 
cope  octolineata,  a  very  beautiful  species, 
caught  off  the  coast  of  the  Mauritius,  is  of 
a  brilliant  reddish-yellow  colour,  shaded  into 
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white  OQ  ihe  beilv,  and  is  adoiiQed  with  four 
.'.jcgitadiDal  blue  stripes  od  each  side  of  the 
bodj  ;  these  stripes  are  margined  witli  black. 
It  is  about  10  inches  in  length.  Some  of  the 
epecies  are  known  to  have  attained  the  length 
<^  3  feet  and  upwards. — £ng.  Cyc.,/>.  323. 
See  Fishes. 
DIAGREDIUM.     See  Convolvulus  scam- 


DIAL  BIRD  of  Ceylon,  Copsychus  saularis. 

DIALA  on  the  Euphrates,  the  place  of  the 
c^ing  of  a  canal  running  to  the  Tigris 
hfcr.    See  Kasra-i-shxrin,  E^lialis,  Kooffa. 

DIAMANT,  Dan.,  Dut.,  Fe.  and  G«b. 
lyiaEaate,  It.,  Port.   Diamond. 

DUMACHUS,  an  ambassador  from  the 
Gneb  of  Babylon  to  Slitra  Gupta,  son  of 
Cbodrm Gupta.  Mitra  Gupta  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Alletro  Chidas. 
I^sntchns  was  the  next  Greek  ambassador 
ifter  Meguthenes. — CaL  Rev^  1868. 

DIAMER  PEAK,  or  Nanga  Parbat,in  Lat. 
Sr  14'-4"  N.  ;  and  Long.  74°  34'  5"  E.  in 
Ha»nL  Top  of  the  peak  is  26,629ft.  above 
tkesea.  This  peak,  the  highest  in  Has6ra, 
a  sitoated  close  to  the  remarkable  bend  made 
bj  the  Indus. 

DIAMOND,    Eng.   Span. 

MMati.  AjLy  Pkbs.,  Bt7fl.  Kamala,    kumaU,  inian, 

Cicaut    Dav.  Dut.  Fr.  Malay. 

Gtta.  Sw.  Masi.    Fers. 

JaliakiB.    Hebbkw,  Dyamant.    Pot. 

Sxa.  Gcz.  HiiTD.  Demant.    Sw. 

It.  8p.  Pobt.  YirumVaeliira  Kallu.TAM 
Lat. 


The    diamond   is  a   crystallised  mineral, 

vydi,  on  account  of  its  lustre  and  hardness, 

is  ndkoned  the  most  valuable  of  all  gems. 

Ik  fona  is  cubical,  frequently  in  twin  crys- 

tali,ckaTage  highly  perfect,  rarely  massive. 

Ike^sfii  of  the  forms  are  those  of  the  octo- 

Mroa  ;  an  octohedron  having  six  planes  on 

tke  edjges  ;  or  a   dodecahedron  with  rhombic 

6cBL    Lustre  brilliant  adamantine.     Colour 

vliie  or  colourless,  occasionally  with  tints 

of  yeflowy   red,    orange,    green,    brown    or 

UkL  Transparent  to  translucent  when  dark- 

nkNved.     Fracture  conchoidal,  H.  10,  S.  G. 

9*5296  to  S'55.     Exhibits  vitreous  electricity 

vben  rubbed.     Index  of  refraction   2*439. 

Beeomes  phosphorescent  on  exposure  to  light, 

mi  the  smaller  diamonds  become  phosphores- 

cnt  by  a  much  shorter  exposure  than  required 

kr  ihoee  of  a  larger  size.  The  diamond  is  car- 

hn  in  its  purest  foim,  and  its  combustibility 

*»  ascertained  bj  the  Tuscan  philosophers. 

Abont  30  per   cent,   of  diamonds  are  under 

h$lf  a  carat,   and    one   in  a  thousand   may 

be  abore  24  carats.     Diamonds  have  been 

akuaed  from  India,  from  very  ancient  times. 

Plolcaiy's  Geography.  ^^^A  to  have  been  com- 
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posed  60  years  after  the  time  of  Pliny,  men- 
tions the  diamonds  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sumbulpoor  river  ;  also  speaks  of  Arcati, 
the  capital  of  the  Sorae  or  Sora-mandalum 
from  whence  corruptly  Coromandel,  Mesolia, 
the  district  which  contains  Masulipatam  and 
the  river  Cauvery  under  the  name  of  Chabaris. 
Benneli  supposes  Punnah  to  be  the  Panassa 
of  Ptolemy.  He  mentions  the  Sumbulpoor 
mines  near  the  Boad  country  and  quotes  the 
Ayeen-i-Akbari  as  naming  Biragur  on  the 
west  of  Boad  near  the  Mahauuddy  river,  add- 
ing that  there  is  indeed  a  mine  of  more 
modem  date,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sumbulpoor, 
but  this  whole  quarter  must  from  vei*y  early 
times  have  been  famous  for  producing  dia- 
monds. Ptolemy's  Adamas  river  answers 
perfectly  to  the  Mahanuddy,  and  the  district 
of  Sahara^,  on  its  banks,  is  said  by  him  to 
abound  in  diamonds.  Tavern ier  visited  the 
Raolconda  diamond  mines  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Kistnah  and  Bheemah  rivers,  which  were 
also  noticed  by  Caesar  Frederick,  and  both 
Tavernier  and  Benneli  notice  the  diamond 
mines  of  the  Pennaar  river  and  near  Gandi- 
cotta,  also  those  of  Colore  (Kulur  ?)  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Kistnah,  not  far  from 
Condavir. 

The  great  sandstone  formations  of 
the  south  and  north  of  India,  contain  the 
celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Parteal  (Gol- 
condah),  Bangauapilly  and  Panna,  and  the 
limestones  and  schists  associated  with  them, 
from  the  latitude  of  Madras  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  exhibit  the  same  characters. 
Accord iug  to  Ainslie  the  diamonds  which  are 
offered  for  sale  in  India  were  generally  brought 
from  Visiapour,  Gana  Purtual  (Golconda), 
Bundlecund,  the  sland  of  Borneo,  and  Sum- 
bhulpoor  in  Orissa  and  were  reckoned  superior 
in  transparency  and  purity  to  thoseof  Bi*azil. 
What  is  sometimes  called  the  Maturese  dia- 
mond of  Ceylon,  or  yellow  Tourmalin  (Kanefie 
Turmali),  Thunberg  tells  us  is  no  other  than 
a  Topaz  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  no 
diamonds  ai*e  found  in  Burmah,  yet  it  forms 
one  of  the  nine  gems,  which,  worn  together 
in  a  ring,  are  supposed  by  the  Burmese 
to  protect  the  wearer  from  evil.  They 
are  the  diamond,  emerald,  coral,  sapphire, 
topaz,  pyrope,  cat's-eye,  pearl,  ruby.  The 
diamond  is  easily  crushed  in  a  steel  mortar, 
and,  from  its  lamellar  texture,  it  is  capable 
of  being  split  and  cleaved,  by  which  means 
tlie  jewellers  are  enabled  to  work  it.  The 
first  grand  experiment  to  prove  its  com- 
bustibility was  before  Cosmo  III,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  when  a  diamond,  ex- 
posed in  the  focus  of  a  great  lens,  was 
entirely  volatilised.  It  has  also  been  consumed 
by  Guytou  in  red-hot  nitre,  by  Professor  Ten- 
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nnnt  by  means  of  melted  nitre  in  a  red-hot 
tube,  and  by  M.  Dumas  under  a  powerful 
battery,  producing  an  intense  heat.  By  such 
experiments  its  true  nature  was  ascertained, 
and  now  the  fact  is  every  wliere  accepted,  that 
the  diamond  is  nothing  but  crystallized  carbon. 
M.  Dumas  says,  "it  is  simply  carbon  —coke, 
in  fact."  It  will  make  a  mark  upon  paper  like 
plumbago,  for  it  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
bit  of  charcoal !  It  is  popularly  supposed  that 
the  diamond  is  always  "  clear  as  crystal ;" 
but  there  were  exhibited  in  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  brilliants  of  an  apricot 
colour,  of  a  very  fine  pink  topaz  colour, 
of  the  deepest  ruby  ballais  colour,  of  a  lemon 
colour,  of  a  cymophane  (green  and  orange) 
colour,  the  two  tints  being  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. Moreover,  there  were  diamonds 
of  a  chrysolite  colour,  a  beautiful  light-green, 
of  an  aquamarine  (sea-green)  colour,  of  steel 
colour,  of  deep  sapphire,  blue  or  light-blue,  of 
milky  blue,  of  light  orange,  of  brown,  of 
dusky  red,  of  deep  garnet  colour,  of  a  jacinth 
colour  (tawny  red,)  of  rose  colour,- and  of  a 
brilliant  jet-black.  The  value  of  the  diamond 
is  determined  partly  by  its  size,  purity,  colour, 
and  shape,  but  chiefly  by  its  weight  in  carats. 
The  *  carat'  is  an  Arabic  term  for  a  small  seed, 
against  which,  it  is  said,  these  gems  were  first 
weighed.  A  diamond  of  the  first  water,  free 
from  flaws,  and  well  cut,  of  one  carat,  is 
worth  from  £12  to  £15  sterling. 

Large  diamonds  are  usually  heir-looms  in 
great  families,  and  almost  every  Boyal  house  in 
Europe  has  one  or  more  celebrated  gems. 
The  Court  of  Holland  has  one  of  a  conical 
shape,  valued  at  £10,368.  The  buttons  of 
the  silk  stole  of  King  Joseph  I  of  Portugal 
were  each  a  fine  brilliant,  worth  about  £5,000, 
or,  in  the  aggregate  of  twenty,  £100,000. 
George  IV  of  England  purchased  a  magnifi- 
cent brilliant  of  a  blue  colour,  which  formed 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  crown  at  his 
coronation.     It  cost  £20,000. 

The  Pigot  Diamond  was  brought  to 
England  by  Earl  Pigott,  on  his  return  from 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  India  ;  and  as 
no  one  was  found  rich  enough  to  buy  it,  or 
people  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so,  and, 
the  Earl  needing  money  at  the  time,  it  was 
disposed  of,  in  1801,  by  lottery,  for  £30,000. 
It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  Portuguese  princes.  It  weighs  49  carats 
and  is  valued  at  £40,000. 

In  the  crown  of  France  there  was,  and 
probably  now  is,  a  rich  brilliant  of  a  sky-blue 
colour.  It  weighs  67  carats  and  2-16ths. 
Its  price  is  estimated  at  three  millions  of 
francs  (£40,000). 

Maximilian  Diamond. — The  Austrian 
Royal  family  possesses  theMaximilian  diamond 
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of  a  yellow  colour  and  rose-cut.  It  has  been 
rated  at  1 39^  carats  ;  its  value  is  said  to  be 
£155,682. 

The  Sanci  Diamofid  originally  l>elongeil 
to  an  ea.stern  merchant,  from  whose  hands  it 
passed   into   those   of  Charles   the   Bold    of 
Burgundy.     Charles  wore  it  in    his  cap    at 
the  battle  of  Nancy  in    1475,  where  he  ^^'as 
killed.     A  Swiss  mercenary  prowling  about 
the  field  in  search  of  plunder,  found  the  gem, 
and,  ignorant  of  its  value  sold  it  to  a  priest  for 
a  florin,  about  twenty  pence  of  British  money. 
The  priest  sold  it  again  for  2j.  6d.     After 
this  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Antonia,  king 
of  Portugal,  who  pledged  it  to  a  gentleman 
named  De  Sanci  for  40,000  francs,  and  aftei*- 
wards,  being  unable  to  redeem  it,  he  sold  it  to 
the  same  gentleman  for  100,000  francs.      A 
descendant  of  this  gentleman  having  occasion 
to  deposit  the  family  jewel  with  the  Federal 
Government  of  Switzerland,  entrusted  it  to 
the  care  of  a  faithful  servant  for  that  purpose. 
The  servant  disappeared  for  a  long  time,  but 
so  confident  was  De  Sanci  of  his  honesty  that 
he  caused  search  to  be  made  in  his  track,  and 
found  him  at  last  murdered  and  half-buried. 
In  his  stomach  was  found  the  brilliant,  he 
having   swallowed  it  to  preserve  it  for  his 
master  ! 

The  Russian  Diamondy  a  large  diamond 
in  the  crown  of  Russia,  has  a  noteworthy 
history.  Some  Indian,  remarkable  for  his 
superstitious  piety,  finding  tlie  large  stone, 
thought  he  could  do  no  better  than  place  it  in 
the  socket  of  an  idol's  eye.  There  it  remained 
for  a  long  time,  until  an  Irish  soldier,  who 
watched  his  opportunity,  gouged  out  the  optic. 
It  was,  after  &(oing  through  many  adventui*es, 
sold  to  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  in 
1775  for  £90,000  in  present  money,  an  an- 
nuity of  £4,000,  and  a  patent  of  nobility.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  of  a  fiat 
oval  form.  It  weighs  179  carats,  or  716 
grains,  and  is  without  a  flaw.  Besides  the 
stone  which  adorns  the  Imperial  sceptre  of 
Russia,  there  is  a  stone  among  the  crown 
jewels  valued  at  £369,800. 

The  grand  Russian  diamond^  is  said  to  have 
'been  the  eye  of  a  hindoo  idol.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  merchant,  who  sold  it  to  Prince  Orloff 
for  Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  for  90,000/. 
in  cash,  an  annuity  of  4,000/.,  and  a  patent  of 
nobility.  It  weighs  scarcely  198  carats. 

The  Pitt  Diamond.'-The  grandfather  of 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  when  Goveraor 
of  Madras,  purchased  a  diamond  from  a  native 
for  £12,500.  When  re-cut  it  was  worth 
twelve  times  the  money  !  The  small  laminsB^ 
shreds  and  cuttings  from  it,  wei'e  valued  at 
£8,000.    It  was  purchased  in  1717  by  the 
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Me  of  Orleans  for  £135,000,  and  in  the 
B^odadons  £o,000  were  expended.  lu  1 79 1 
t  nmmission  of  jewellers  valued  the  stone  at 
tnlre  millioDs  of  francs,  or  nearly  £500,000 
f^ng.    Its  original  weight  was  410  carats. 

The  Persian  Court,  on  high  days  and 
holidajy,  literally  blazes  with  gems.  The 
celebrated  stones  in  its  possession  are  the 
•"Se*  of  Glory,"  and  the  "Mountain  of 
Li^ht,"— the  one  valued  at  £146,000,  and  the 
cdtfTtt  £34,^48. 

Eydnabad  Diamond.  A  very  large  dia- 
■Qfid  belongs  to  the  Nawab  of  Ilydsrabad. 
Itws^res  2^  inches  in  length  by  If  inches 
itbmdth.and  \ihs  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  in 
tberoagh  state.  The  gem  was  found  in  the 
swf  vill  of  a  native  house  and  was  purchas- 
ed^ His  Highness  the  JVizam  ;  a  small  por- 
tioflof  the  gem  had  been  broken  off  one  end 
befcre  it  was  offered  for  sale.  It  weighs 
ieiriT272rarat8. 

Brazil  Diamond.  The  largest  diamond 
hKrvn  to  exist  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
fntt  kings  of  Europe,  but  to  the  house  of 
BfigiDza.  When  Don  John  of  Portugal, 
■HTed  at  theBrazils  in  1 808,a  negro  conveyed 

>  letter  to  him  in  which  he  professed  an 
ffient  desire  to  present,  in  person,  a  large 
fismood  which  he  bad  found.  The  Regent- 
fnoted  him  an  escort,  and  the  negro  arrived 
>Bd  presented  the  stone,  the  largest  ever  found 
ia  tbe  Brazils.  It  is  like  a  darkish-yellow 
psbUe,  kidney-shaped  and  oblong,  about  the 
Bteof  apollet*s  egg.  Its  weight  is  enormous 
—1680  carats — nearly  11  ounces  !  The  Era- 
a^iffi  jewellers  value  it  at  three  thousand 
BilEoDs  of  crusades,  or  three  hundred  million 
fBMds  sterling — ^£300,000,000  !  !  !  but  it 
'■Vdiered  to  be  a   white  topaz. 

^bbe  diamond  was   lost  in  the  French 

K^k^yur  ?  ?  The  largest  diamond  of 
*^  we  have  any  knowledge  is  mentioned 
^TtTcraier  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Great 
^<^L  It  weighed  originally  900  carats,  or 
^©^3  grains,  but  was  reduced  by  cutting  to 
Vl  gruas.     It  has  the  foim  and  size  of  half 

>  ben's  egg.  It  was  found  in  1 550,  in  the 
■oie  of  Colooe.  This  great  diamond  appears 
to  be  identical  with  that  now  known  under 
Ae  name  of  Koh-i-noor.  Some  doubt  is 
fcown  on  Tavcrnier's  statement  of  its 
Mug  cat.  This  precious  gem  has  seen  a 
▼viety  of  fortunes.  Its  early  history  is 
Bjtbical,  but  from  the  Great  Mogul  it  passed 

Hito  tlie  possession  of  the  reigning  family  ofj  106  carats.  Upon  the  annexation  of  the 
Cabol.  When  Shah  Sujah  was  driven  from  ;  Panjab  it  was  given  over  to  the  East  India 
Cabal  he  became  the  nominal  guest  and  j  Company  for  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
•etwl  prisoner  of  Runjeet  Sing,  who  spared  '  brought  to  London  in  1850.  Large  as  the 
DO  means  to  obtain  possession  of  the  precious  |  Koh-i-noor  was  before  its  recent  cutting  it 
goa.    In  this  he  succeeded  in  1813.    After  lis   computed    by   the    best   judges   to    have 
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the  death  of  Runjeet  the  diamond  was  pre- 
served for  a  while  by  his  successors.  It  was 
occasionally  worn  by  Kun'uk  Sing  and  Shere 
Sing.  After  the  murder  of  the  latter  it 
remained  in  the  Lahore  treasury  until  the 
supercessiou  of  Dhuleep  Sing  and  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Panjab  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, when  the  civil  authorities  took  pos- 
session of  the  Lahore  treasuiy,  under  the 
stipulation  previously  made  that  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state  should  be  confiscated  to  the 
East  India  Company,  in  part  payment  of  the 
debt  due  by  the  Lahore  government  and  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  stipulated  that  the  Koh-i-noor  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 
It  arrived  in  London  on  the  30th  June  1850, 
and  on  the  3rd  July  was  presented  to  Her 
Majesty.  Since  its  public  exhibition  in  1851 
it  has  been  submitted  to  the  process  of  cutting, 
which  has  much  enhanced  its  beauty  and  value. 

The  Nassik  Diamond  was  sold  to  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster  for  7,200/. 

The  Flit,  or  Regent  Diamond  is  of  less 
size  weighing  but  236*5  carats,  or  4 19^  grains ; 
but  on  account  of  its  unblemished  trans- 
parency and  colour  it  is  considered  the  most 
splendid  of  Indian  diamonds.  It  was  sold  for 
130,000/.  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  was  Governor  of 
Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra.  It  is  cut  to  the 
form  of  a  brilliant,  and  is  estimated  at 
125,000/.  Napoleon  placed  it  in  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  of  state. 

The  Koh'-i'-noor,  or  "  Mountain  of  Light,^ 
the  largest  known  diamond  in  the  world,  ex- 
cepting the  Brazilian  stone  among  the  crown 
jewels  of  Portugal,  has  lately  been  added  to  the 
trophies  of  the  British  sovereign.  In  the  year 
1 550  this  stone  was  discovered  in  the  mines  of 
Golconda.  It  passed  in  the  train  of  conquest 
and  as  the  emblem  of  dominion,  but  always 
carrying  misfortune  in  its  train,  from  Golconda 
to  Delhi,  from  Delhi  to  Mushed,  from  Mushed 
to  Cabul,  from  Cabul  to  Lahore,  and  from 
Lahore  to  London.  When  first  given  to  Shah 
Jehan,  it  was  still  uncut,  weighing,  it  is  said, 
in  the  rough  state,  nearly  787-jf  carats,  which 
were  reduced  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
artist  to  279.  It  was  cut  by  Hortensio  Borgio, 
a  Venetian,  who,  instead  of  receiving  any 
remuneration  for  his  labour,  was  fined  10,000 
rupees  by  the  enraged  Mogul ;  In  the  time  of 
Ta vernier  was  reduced  to  186  carats  but  cut 
by  Coster  of  Amsterdam  as  a  brilliant,  weighs 
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been  originally  three  times  its  present  size. 
Tavernier  states  that  it  originally  weighed 
787^  carats  ;  its  estimated  value  is  not  known. 
The  Koh-i-noor  was  placed  on  the  mill  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  July  1 6th,  1852, 
to  be  cut  and  was  completely  finished  on 
September  7th,  having  taken  thirty-eight 
days  to  cut,  working  for  twelve  hours  per  day 
without  cessation  ! 

The  diamonds  of  Asia  are  found  in  Borneo, 
in  the  Cuddapah  district,  in  Banganapilly,  in 
the  tract  of  country  between  Golconda  and 
Masulipatam,  in  the  Ellore  district,  on  the 
Mahauuddi  and  at  Punnah  in  Buudelcund. 
The  earliest  notice  we  have  met  with  of  tlie 
Punnah  mines  is  in  Dalrymple's  Indian 
Repertory,  Vol.  ii,  p.  4T1,  and  there  described 
as  on  a  range  of  hills  situated  about  42  coss 
S.S.W.  of  Kalpee.  The  hills  are  called  by 
the  natives  Band  Achil :  they  extend  about 
12  coss  in  length  and  about  2  or  3  in  breadth, 
and  are  divided  into  21  districts  of  which  only 
the  following  nineteen  names  are  given  : — 


Pirnah, 

"Gurriah, 

An  wont  Poken- 

mi, 
Channuy 
Birdu, 
Kallianpur, 


Bangpur, 

Cherriapuri, 

Attupurah, 

Merah, 

Singupurah, 

Mujiguah. 


Pullu, 

Raipur, 

Etawa, 

Maharajpur, 

Raj  pur, 

Kimmerah, 

Gadahsiah, 

Diamonds  are  found  in  all  these  districts, 
but  those  of  Maharajpur,  Raj  pur,  Kimmerah 
and  Gaddahsiah,  are  the  largest  and  best. 

Ceded  Districts, — The  mines  of  Cuddapah 
and  Banaganapilly  about  150  to  170  miles 
N.  W.  of  Madras,  have  engaged  the  attention 
in  succession  of  Dr.  Heyne,  Captain  Cullen,, 
Dr.  Voysey  and  Captain  Newbold.  Dr.  Heyne 
tells  us  that  diamond  mines  are  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  especially  in 
the  eastei  n  and  central  divisions.  In  the  Chen- 
nur  Taluk,  in  which  Cuddapah  is  the  largest 
town,  there  are  two  places  called  Condapetta 
and  Ovalumpilly,  where  diamonds  occur.  In 
the  next  taluk,  on  the  west  side  of  this,  dia- 
monds are  dug  at  Lamdur  and  Pinchetgapadu. 
Several  mines  exist  near  Gooty,  and  about 
fifteen  gow  (15  days  journey)  from  that 
place  a  famous  diamond  mine  exists  near  the 
Kistnah  river.  The  diamond  m ines  near  Cud- 
dapah are  about  seven  miles  north-east  from 
the  town,  on  both  banks  of  the  Pennar  river, 
where  this  place  washes  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  hills.  The  country  in  which  they  occur 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  hills 
which  run  nearly  north  and  south  for  about 
fifteen  miles,  with  a  sharp  little  interrupted 
ridge.  Opposite  to  Cuddapah  they  meet 
another  similar  ridge,  stretching  for  about 
eight  miles  from   north-east  to   south-west. 
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The  second  range  running  nearly  due  west. 
for  about  seventy   miles,    and   forming   the 
southern  boundary  of  the  district     To    the 
westward,  the  couniiy  continues  plain  and 
open  to  a  great  extent :  to  the  northward  we 
see    hills    and   ranges    connected   with    the 
eastern  mountains.     The  mines  at  Cuddapah 
have,  it  is  said, been  worked  for  several  hundred 
years  with  various  success.     A  large  diamond 
was  found,  which   produced  a  law  suit  not 
decided  in  Dr.  Heyne's  time.     It  was  said  to 
weigh  1  \  pagoda — 70  grains,  to  be  full  of  flaws, 
and  on  that  account  not  to  be  worth  more  than 
1,000  pagodas.     These  mines  are  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  eastern  range  of  hills  and  about 
as  far  east  from  the  river  and  Condapetta,  and 
on  grounds  belougiug  to  a  small  village  called 
Kanaperty.     They  are  surrounded  by  culti- 
vated fields,  and  have  the  appearance  of  heaps 
of  stones  and  pits  half  filled  with  rubbish,  in 
the  middle  of  which  we  find  a  number  of 
people  at  work  in  a  new  mine.     The  mines 
are  pits  6f  unequal  extent  and  small  depth, 
and  usually  have  a  four  sided  form.     One  in 
which  people  were  at  work  and  which  had  been 
opened  only  eight  or  ten  days,  was  sixteen  feet 
square.     The  Ovalumpilly  mines  are  ou  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  about  six  miles  from 
Cuddapah,  and  three  miles  from  the  Kanaperty 
mines.     They  are  situated  on  a  gentle  ascent, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Pennar,  in  a  well 
cultivated  country,  and  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  three  villages.     They  are  chiefly 
on  ground  belonging  to  Ovalumpilly.     They 
are  of  more  recent  discovery  than  the  other 
mines  and  it  is  only  forty  years  since  tliey 
have  been   worked.     They  have  rather  the 
appearance  of  intrcnchments  than  of  mines. 
The  soil  of  the  fields   surrounding  them  is 
sandy,  with  a  small  admixture  of  loam.     It 
forms  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the 
mines  lie,  and  is  not   more   than   a   foot  in 
thickness.     The  diamond  bed,  botli  here  and 
at  the  Kanaperty  mine,  seems  to  follow  tho 
direction  of  the  river,   and  is,   at  different 
parts,    of  unequal   breadth.     The    diamonds 
found  in  it  are  in  the  foi*m  of  small  flat  or 
round  pebbles,  and  as  far  as  I  could  learn  from 
the  miners,  never   occur   ciystalized.     They 
are,  however,  said  to  be  of  a  superior  lustre 
and   hardness,   and   much  better  than  those 
found  further  westward.    Hindoos  distinguish 
four  kinds  of  diamond,  differing  from  each 
other  in  beauty  and  value,  called  1  Bramha, 
2  Chetra,   3  Vaisea  and   4   Sudra, — names 
derived  from  the  castes  in  which  the  hindoos 
are    arranged.      The    Brahma    diamond    is 
described  as  of  the  colour  of   clear  milk  ; 
the  Chetra,    of  clear  honey  ;  the  Vaisea  of 
cream  ;  and  the  Sudra,  of  a  frog  colour,  or  a 
smoky  greyish  white. 
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He  fo^owiog  is  a  list  of  the  prices  in  Dr. 
flBjBM'  time  of  tbe  rough   stones  at  the 


Ma4iat  ftgodat.i  Weight.       MadrM  FuodM. 
iw  i.1.    {Bn^vabm  IG  rBrunnalSO 

i  KiBjM^    I  Qj^t^   ,^.8|  I  chetra  140 


^0 


*-« JSSS* )  Vj~  -."..«  6  Manjaly,   ^  Vy«a   130 
•"*"™*(Sudr» $  ISttdra   120 


!    DiL 


/Bnmlia   24 
j  Chetra  ...20 
')TjMa   ...18 
(Smlra  ...16 
fBnmhA   40 
Wf^t     elJ0h«tn...87  ^ 
Iji^jdbr,  iTyiM  ...34  ^ 
( 


.Sudia  ~.S0 


4  Da 


i  Jk. 


7    Do. 


Do. 


I  Bramha260 
J  Chetra  240 

"•^VyMa  220 
tSudra  200 
fBramha400 
}  Chetra  330 

•••IVjneft  330 
I.Sadz»  3o0 


rBnmha   SOTwo  diamondB|' 

.<^^  "70  weiitiiiffboth  J  Chetra      6 
(pi5!?       «5II  together    one^ivygoa       4 


one 
are 


rBiaoiha  100|J|Sr£h  of 
J  Oht^cA  —90  Threediamondl 
•"iTyeea  ...85 
(.Sodra   ...80 


Vytoa 
Sudra 


maqjaly. 
worth  of 


I 

onai  /•_        . 
alM,  I  Bramha 

r 


weigning  alto-  ]  Chetra 
getfier 


one 

are 


Sudra 


4 
3 

7 

6 
5 

4 


Tie  Madras  pagoda  was  ten  per  cent, 
better  than  a  star  pagoda,  which  is  equal  to 
agbt  ahillings. 

These  were  prices  of  stones  free  from  speck, 
iiw  or  crack.  The  cut  stones  are  valued  in 
I  different  way.  It  is  often  the  interest  of 
Ae  dealer  to  cut  large  stones  into  a  number 
tf  mailer  ones. 

At  the  time  of  Dr  Heyne^s  visit  many  places 

ifithe  neigbbourhood  were  considered  as  very 

pranisiog.    They  pointed  out  one  placo  at 

Cmdapettah,  close  to  the  spot  in  which  they 

Hre  working,  and  another  very  extensive  one 

ieir  Cunapully.     From  this  last  spot  they 

*totiiaed  great  expectations,  as  the  diamond 

W  io  it  is  about  six  feet  in  thickness,  the 

■iller  pebbles  in  greater  abundance,  and  the 

*>il«f  a  redder  colour  than  anywhere  else  in 

^  idghboarhood.     The  land  belonged  to  a 

f^^w  a  brahmin  ;  and  tliey  say  it  is  worth 

■Mt  Aan  seventeen  rupees  a  year.    The  pro- 

f^  offered  to  give  it  up  for  eighty  pagodas 

>Md^  Dioney,  but  Colonel  Munro  had  refused 

Pfimm  to  work  it.     This  circumstance 

viBdiow  that  the  country  is  by  no  means 

c^bioited,  and  th&t  abundance  of  diamonds 

^fhtbeprocored  should  an  increased  demand 

^thcm  arise.    From  the  renter  he  under- 

>M  that  the  usual  profits  on  working  a 

■ue  are  reckoned  at  5000  pagodas  on  an 

ttpcBditure  of  2000  ;  and  in  his  opinion,  it 

CMttotbeless,  the  undertaking  being  consider- 

^  3a  a  lottery ,  in  which  there  are  blanks  as 

^  38  prizes.     He  adds  that  the  different 

ikMsia  which  the  diamond  has  been  hitherto 

^imd  eoDsist  either  in  alluvial  soil  or  in  rocks 

tf  te  latest  fonnatioQ,  and  containing  such  a 

P^  proportioa  of  rounded  pebbles  as  to 

Wi  nthar  the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate 

ftita&j  other  speeiea  of  stone.  The  diamonds 
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are  not  scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  beds 
from  the  surface  in  the  diamond  mines  to  the 
greatest  depth  hitherto  dug  ;  but  confined  to  a 
single  bed,  always  harder  than  the  rest  of  the 
accompanying  beds,  and  usually  not  exceeding 
a  foot  or  two  in  thickness.  The  structure  of 
all  the  places  in  which  diamonds  occur  are 
similar,  and  the  following  is  an  account  of  tht> 
beds  found  in  the  mines  at  Cuddapah. 

The  uppeimost,  or  superficial  stratum, 
consists  of  sand  or  gravel,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  loam.  Its  thickness  scarcely 
exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half.  Immediately 
under  it  is  a  bed  of  stiff  bluish  or  bhick  mud, 
similar  to  what  is  seen  in  places  that  have 
been  inundated.  It  is  about  four  feet  thick, 
and  contains  no  stones.  The  diamond  bed 
comes  next,  and  is  oasily  distinguished  from 
the  incumbent  bed,  by  the  great  number  of 
liM*ge  rounded  stones  which  it  contains.  It  is 
about  two,  or  two  and  a  lutlf  feet  thick,  and  is 
composed  of  large  rpund  stones,  pebbles,  and 
gravel,  cemented  together  by  clay,  in  the  diy 
reasons,  it  is  as  dry  as  the  bed  which  lies 
immediately  above. 

In  the  EUore  district,  the  diamond  stratum 
is  covered  by  thick  strata  of  calcareous  tufi*. 
There  was  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Hejme  a  vai'iety 
of  small  stones  in  the  heaps  that  were  thrown 
away,  which  he  was  assured  always  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  diamonds  wherever 
they  occur  in  beds,  at  some  depth  under 
ground.  These  Btones  wore  called  the 
Telia  bendu  (in  Telugu)  pebbles  of  a  white, 
earthy  or  chalk-like  colour,  rounded,  thD 
nucleus  of  which  has  a  bluish  brown  or  grey 
colour,  while  the  outside  is  decomposed  into 
a  white  pipe-clay.  Sometimes  they  consist  of 
jasper,  coated  in  the  same  way :  and  sometimea 
Ihey  are  species  of  felspar.  The  white  decom- 
posed crust  of  pipe-clay  seems  to  be  the  grand 
characteristic.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him 
before,  in  other  diamond  mines,  though  not 
so  forcibly. 

In  the  northern  diamond  mines,  pai*ticularly 
those  of  Partel,  he  found  in  the  diamond  bed  a 
great  number  of  fine  calcedony  and  cornelian 
pebbles  and  garnets.  The  larger  stones  form 
the  greatest  pai*t  of  the  diamond  bed. 

The  mode  of  working  a  diamond  mine  in 
the  Cuddapah  district  was  in  Dr.  Heyne's  time 
as  follows :  After  all  the  superincumbent  beds, 
and  the  large  stones  in  the  diamond  bed,  are  re* 
moved  out  of  the  mine,  the  small  gravel  and 
the  other  constituents  of  the  bed  are  carried 
to  a  small  distance,  and  put  into  a  cistern  about 
eight  feet  square  and  three  deep.  In  this  situ- 
ation water  is  poured  upon  it,  which  s^wratet 
the  lighter  loamy  particles.  The  gravel  and 
small  stones,  which  sink  to  the  bottom  are 
then  thrown  into  a  heap  dose  to  the  cistern, 
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from  which  they  are  conveyed  to  a  smooth 
plain  of  about  twenty  feet  square,  made  of 
hardened  clay.  Upon  this  pliiin  the  whole  is 
thinly  spread.  The  gravel  in  this  position 
being  slightly  moistened,  six  or  seven  people 
go  over  it  several  times  in  succession.  The 
first  time,  they  pick  out  only  the  large  stones  ; 
the  second  and  subsequent  times,  the  smaller 
gravel  is  carefully  turned  over  with  the  fiat 
of  the  hand,  whilst  they  carefiilly  watch  for 
the  spark  from  the  diamond,  which  invariably 
strikes  the  eye. 

Banaganapilly. — Captain  Newbold,  in 
No.  10,  Vol.  m  of  Madras  Liteiary  Society's 
Journal,  describes  the  Banaganapilly  district, 
as  about  30  miles  long  from  North  to  South 
and  26  in  breadth  from  East  to  West,  lying 
between  latitude  15*  and  16*  N,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Balaghat  Ceded  Districts.  Its  Eastern 
and  Southern  part  consists  of  a  fertile  plain 
of  the  regur  or  cotton  soil,  bounded  on  its 
Northern  and  Southern  aspects  by  detached 
ridges  of  hills  of  clayslate  and  sandstone, 
which  run  from  Kumool  towards  Ghooty, 
Cuddapah,  and  Tripati,  and  terminate  at  Nag- 
geri,  North  West  of  Madras.  General  Cullen 
also  tells  us  in  the  Madras  Literary  Society's 
Transactions  that  the  village  of  Banaganapilly 
and  the  celebrated  diamond  deposit,  is  situat- 
ed near  the  base  of  a  low  range  of  tabular 
land,  running  about  north  and  south,  and  form- 
ing the  western  boundary  of  a  great  field 
of  compact  blue  limestone.  In  the  year 
1808,  Dr.  Heyne  paid  a  visit  to  the  dia- 
mond mines  at  Banaganapilly.  He  tells 
us  in  his  Tracts  that  Banaganapilly  is  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  on  which 
the  diamond  mines  are  situated  ;  these  hills 
run  nearly  east  and  west,  and  consist  of 
distinct  conical  elevations  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  feet  of  perpendicular  height. 
The  &rthe8t  east  of  these  hills  is  said  to  yield 
the  best  diamonds,  but  it  has  been  so  com- 
pletely ransacked  on  all  sides,  that  most  of 
the  mines  at  present  wrought  are  in  the  hill 
immediately  on  its  west  side.  There  is  scarcely 
any  vegetation  on  the  hills,  a  few  prickly 
plants  excepted,  which  grow  between  the 
stones,  and  a  tree  or  two  near  the  first  ascent. 
A  very  desultory  and  destructive  mode  of 
mining  is  followed.  A  man  chooses  a  piece 
of  ground,  and  if  not  immediately  lucky, 
which  is  frequently  the  case,  he  speedily  leaves 
it  ;  another  person  succeeds,  and  makes  an 
opening  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  he 
discovers  a  favourable  spot,  and  continues  to 
work  it  for  a  little  way,  but  finding  diminu- 
tion in  his  earnings,  soon  abandons  it  for 
another  ;  by  this  method  of  proceeding  much 
ground  is  wasted  and  much  money  lost.  The 
undertaking  is  looked  upon  as  a  lottery, in  which 
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the  enterprizers  rather  purchase  than  renew  a 
ticket.    The  mines  are  scarcely  anything  else 
but  deep  holes,  open  at  top ;  sometimes  indeed 
the  work  is  carried  on  for  some  extent  under 
the  rock,  which  is  then  supported  by  stone 
pillars.     He  saw  none  deeper  than  twenty 
feet.    The  galleiy  under  the  rock  is  so  low, 
that  the  people  are  obliged  to  work  in  it  sit- 
ting, a  mode  of  working  which  an  Indian 
prefers  to  every  other.    The  miners  sink  to  the 
diamond  bed,  which  is  fiflteen  or  twenty  feet 
under  the  surface :  this  bed  extends  round 
the  whole  hill,  and  is  as  regular  in  its  thickness 
and  extent  as  the  other  unproductive  beds  in 
the  same  place  ;  it  consists  of  a  conglomerate, 
composed  of  rounded  silicious  pebbles,  quartz, 
chalcedony,  and  jasper  of  difierent  colours 
from  white  and  black.    This  bed  is  seldom 
more  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  it  is  intinmtely 
connected  with  the  beds  both   above    and 
below  it,  and    frequently  difiers  from  them 
in  nothing  but  the  greater  quantity  of  peb- 
bles which  it  contains.    The  nature  of  this 
bed    determines    the    workmen    either    to 
Uncover  the    whole,    and    work     in    open 
day,  or  to  drive  a  gallery  for  a  little  way 
under  the  rock.     This  last  method  is  had 
recourse  to,  when  the  diamond  bed  is  of  tri- 
fling thickness,  but  very  productive.    He  adds 
that  it  is  obvious  that  the  nature  of  these  hills 
is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  earth  diamond 
mine  described  in  a  former  part  of  his  Tract. 
The  diamonds  found  here  ara  of  an  incon- 
siderable size,  but  usually  in  crystals  ;  and  he 
thought  they  would  be  all  found  crystallised 
if  another  mode  of  extracting   them    were 
adopted.     Those  found  in  the  earthy  beds  are 
mostly  large,  and  less  frequently  of  a  r^ular 
form.    This  difierence  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  local  institution  and  we  may  either  sup- 
pose that  the  diamonds  in  the  loose  beds  have 
been  so  long  water-worn  as  to  have   been 
deprived  of  their  angles,  while  those  in  the 
stony  bed  have  not  been  subjected  to  so  much 
attrition  ;  or  if  such  explanation  be  inadmis- 
sible, we  must  suppose  that  in  one  case  the 
crystallization  has  taken  place  so  slowly  as  to 
constitute  regular  figures,  while  in  the  other 
case  it  has  been  hurried  and  rapid,  and  has 
produced    figures    destitute    of   i*egularity. 
There  is  something  in   the  crystallization  of 
the  diamond  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  crystals — the    faces    are   all    curvili- 
near.    He  adds,  that  in  no  place,  is  more 
than  one  diamond  bed  found  under  the  same 
surfiice,  but  this  bed    frequently  varies  in 
its  depth   within  a   very  limited  distance. 
Near  Cuddapah  it  is  within  three  or  six  feet 
of  the  surface.     At  Mallavilly  and  Partel,  in 
the  MasuHpatam  district,  its  depth  is  twenty 
feet ;  while  at  Banaganapilly  it  varies  from 
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IBD  to  tweatj  feet  in  a  verj  small  extent  of 
gnnd. 

In  the  searcfa,  the  mass  containing  the 
wupfoaed  diam<»ida  is  carefully  cleared  from 
tbe  poftiona  of  the  roof  and  floor  of  the 
oine  that  maj  be  adhering  to  it,  it  is  then 
cnried  to  anodier  spot  of  the  ground,  where 
k  is  broken  in  pieces  and  grailually  reduced 
hf  ■eaofl  of  iron  instraments  to  the  size  of 
Hiy  isail  gravel.  It  is  evident  that  manj 
iammds  most  be  broken  bj  this  mode  of 
pnneeding ;  indeed  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
{Oflmtj  are  procured  in  this  way  in  regulai' 
tmttia  :  the  process  followed  for  separating 
Aafaftonds  from  the  rubbish  is  ahnost  the 
mmtm  that  observed  in  other  places.  The 
fonkm  wanted  for  immediate  use  is  wetted, 
tped  thinly  upon  a  piece  of  ground  about 
tvoity  leet  square,  over  which  the  workmen 
go  levaal  times  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
aotkiing  or  neglecting  a  fragment  of  diamond 
'■«&  a  penny  :  die  moistening  of  the  gravel 
iiieitaisite  to  render  the  diamond  conspicuous. 
Tbo  most  common  figures  which  Heyne  had 
ven  the  diamond  assume  were  the  double 
fynmid,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  lens. 
Ihere  are  more  places  in  this  vicinity  where 
JMinnnds  are  found  either  in  a  stony  bed  or 
B  loose  gravel.  Some  of  these  are  worked 
«r  have  been  worked  in  former  times.  The 
aatifes  do  not  scruple  to  assign  periods  of 
Ihwwindft  of  years  since  the  commencement 
of  tome  of  these  workings.  At  present  it  is 
with  these  miners  to  go  to  the 
in  the  hot  season,  when  the  waters 
in  fewest,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  year 
iathfise  mountain  mines. 

The  diamonds  of  these  places  are  bought 

If  kf  merchants  who  carry  them  to  Madras, 

m  ts  eiher  places,  where  they  are  chiefly  used 

those  of  a  larger  size.     The  large 

would,    he    thought,    answer    the 

market,  and  might  be  cut  into 

For  a  carat  containing  ^Ye  or  six 

of  the  finest  water,  they  asked  seven 

He  remarks  that  all  the  diamond 

whidi  he  had  seen  can  be  considered  as 

m  nothing  else  than  alluvial  soil.    Nor  is  it 

mgj  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  kind  of 

mA,  from  which  the  pebbles  constituing  that 

■fl  originated.  Among  them  are  stones  belong- 

mg  to  primitive  rocks,  and  others  which  are 

fsenliar  to  the  newest  floetz  trap.  The  strong 

M  at  Baoaganapilly  has  some  faint  resem- 

Uiaee  to  amygdaloid  ;  but  the  exact  similarity 

9tU$emistitu€xit8  to  the  other  loose  beds  in 

vUcb  diamonds  occur^renders  it  impossible  for 

M  to  eamder  it  as  a  true  amygdaloid.    And 

Ctptm  Newbold,  vrriting  twenty  years  after- 

wuia,  adds  ihBt  the  Banaganapilly  diamond 

wes  iie  situated  in  and  near  a  low  range  of 
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hills,  about  ^  a  mile  from  the  town..  The 
mati*ix  of  the  diamond  agreeably  to  the  state- 
ments of  Drs.  Heyne  and  Yoysey,  regarding 
diamonds  produced  in  the  South  of  India,  is  the 
sandstone  breccia  of  the  clayslate  formation. 
This  Newbold  found  abo  to  hold  good  with  re- 
gard to  the  alluvium  found  at  the  base  of  the 
Cuddapah  hills  washed  by  the  Pennar,  on  a 
visit  to  the  diamond  mines  near  Chinnoor 
and  Condapettah,  in  the  Cuddapah  divi- 
sion. The  process  ef  mining  is  simply  dig- 
ging out  the  gravel,  breaking  up  the  larger 
pieces  of  the  breccia,  washing  and  sifting  the 
fragments,  and  spreading  them  out  on  the 
ground,  where  the  diamonds  are  easily  detect- 
ed by  the  practised  eye  of  the  native.  He  ob- 
served that  many  of  Uie  old  heaps  of  rubbish 
had  been  recently  sifted  and  re-examined  ; 
not,  he  was  told,  from  the  opinion  that  the 
diamond  is  always  growing,  nor  that  the 
chips  and  small  pieces  rejected  by  former 
searchers,  actually  increase  in  size  and  in 
process  of  time  become  large  diamonds,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  some ;  but  from  sheer 
laziness  to  dig  fresh  pits,  and  from  its  being 
found  that  stones  of  an  inferior  size  and  water 
have  frequently  eluded  the  search  of  former 
miners.  He  did  not  learn  that  any  stones  of 
a  greater  value  than  3  or  400  rupees  have  ever 
been  discovered  here  ;  the  specimens  shown 
him  by  the  diamond  merchants  on  the  spot 
were  certainly  extremely  poor,  but  from  the 
shortness  of  his  stay,  and  the  duplicity  and 
secrecy  maintained  by  natives  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  he  considered  that  it  would  be 
wrong  perhaps  to  decide  that  better  means 
employed  in  these  diamond  districts  would 
not  produce  better  results,  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case. 

Besides  Banaganapilly,  the  diamond  is 
found,  according  to  Hamilton,  at  Lamdoor  and 
Pinchetgapadoor,in  the  taluk  next  to  Chinnoor. 
It  is  also  found  at  Moonimuddagoo,  in  the 
taluk  of  Punchapaulum  ;  at  Ovalumpilly  and 
Condapettah  in  ihe  Chinnoor  taluk — ^at  Bamul 
cottah  in  the  Kurnool  territory,  and  formerly 
at  Wudjrakaroor  in  the  Ghooty  division.  The 
Bamulcottah  mines  are  the  most  celebrated. 
These  places  partly  furnished  the  diamonds, 
for  which  Golconda  has  been  so  greatly 
famed. 

General  Cullen  says  the  sandstone  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  chains,  is  of  the  more 
recent  origin .  Its  character  varies  in  diflerent 
places  from  that  of  a  coarse  conglomerate  to 
a  fine  grained  sandstone,  cemented  generally 
by  an  iron  shot  clay.  It  is  in  strata  of  this 
kind  that  the  diamonds  at  Banaganapilly  are 
found,  and  from  the  similarity  of  structure  in 
all  these  Western  ranges,  it  would  seem  natu- 
ral to  look  upon  them  as  the  source  from 
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whence  are  derived  all  the  diamouds  found 
in  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  plains. 

He  thinks  that  the  deposition  of  alluvium 
containing  diamonds  at  Purteal  is,  although 
rather  more  distant,  plainly  referable  to  the 
same  source,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Eastnah, 
and  its  little  elevation  above  the  present  bed 
of  that  river :  Purteal  is  within  4  or  5  miles 
of  the  Kistnah  and  not  more  that  60  or  60 
feet  above  its  hed.  The  mines  at  Banagana- 
pilly  are  about  850  feet  above  the  Sea  ;  at 
Chinnoor,  460  feet ;  bed  of  the  Kistnah, 
about  600  feet ;  Purteal,  160. 

Of  the  mines  on  the  North  bank  of  the 
Ponnar  near  Chinnoor,  Dr.  Heyne  gives  the 
three  different  beds  of  alluvium  passed  through 
in  those  recently  opened,  corresponding  near* 
]y  with  the  appearances  at  Purteal.  The 
external  appearances  were  however  very  dif- 
ferent. The  mines  or  Pits  at  Chinnoor,  occu- 
pied a  very  large  space,  and  the  size  of  the 
Pits  seemed  to  correspond  with  the  extent  of 
the  ground.  The  nodules  and  pebbles  also 
were  not  only  greatly  larger,  but  in  much 
greater  quantity  at  Chinnoor,  than  at  Purteal. 
In  one  pit  at  Chinnoor,  itither  deeper  than 
the  rest,  and  having  been  used  as  a  ^ell,  was 
kept  free  from  rubbish,  the  sides  seemed  to  be 
a  mere  mass  of  large  rounded  stones,  gravel, 
and  soil,  but  at  the  bottom  were  apparent 
regular  strata  of  greenish  schist. 

The  diamond  pits  at  Purteal  wore  7  or  8 
feet  deep»  and  4  or  6  feet  diameter.  The 
pebblf^s  thrown  out  and  laying  about  on  the 
surface,  wero  all  of  a  moderate  size,  seldom 
above  that  of  an  egg  ;  and,  of  a  semitrans- 
parent  yellowish  quartz.  The  comeleans, 
agates,  chalcedonies,  &c.,  of  which  there  were 
a  great  variety,  and  some  very  beautiful,  were 
probably  derived  from  the  basaltic  tracts  to 
the  N.  W.  and  the  garnets,  kyanite  and 
chips  of  rock  crystal  which  were  also  com- 
mon, from  the  Condapillay  range,  where  they 
are  very  abundant  in  the  granites. 

Tke  Golcondah  locality  for  many  centu- 
ries famed  for  its  diamond  mines,  is,  sur- 
rounded by  the  territories  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
but,  by  treaty,  the  Nawab  of  Hyderabad, 
Nizam  of  the  Dekkan,  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  work  them.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
fort  of  Golcondah,  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Hyderabad,  but  a  small  town  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  which  is  thus  famed.  How 
ancient  has  been  the  fame  of  this  diamond 
tract,  may  be  known  by  mentioning  that 
Ptolemy's  Geography,  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  60  years  after  Pliny  noticed  the 
diamonds  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Sumbul- 
poor  river.  The  history  of  many  of  the  more 
valuable  diamonds  is  very  obscure,  and  thus 
a  wide  field  is  open  for  conjecture,  but  most 
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of  them  are  believed  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  mines  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  One 
of  them,  the  grand  Russian  diamond,  weighs 
1 98  carats  and  is  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  eye  of  an  Indian 
idol,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  merchant. 
By  him  it  was  sold  to  prince  Orloff  for  the 
empress  Catherine,  for  £90,000  in  cash,  an 
annuity  of  £4,000  and  a  patent  of  nobility. 

Tavernier  alludes  to  a  large  diamond  in  the 
possession  of  the  Great  Moghul,  which  weighed 
originally  900  carats  or  2769*8  grains  but 
was  reduced  by  cutting  to  861  grains,  had 
the  form  and  size  of  half  a  hen's  egg,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mine  of  Kolone  ; 
but  where  Kolone  is,  unless  it  be  the  Kalian* 
pur  mine  in  Bundlecund,  we  have  no  idea. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
con*ectness  of  some  parts  of  Ta vernier's  infor- 
mation, particularly  as  to  its  having  been  cut» 
or,  if  correct,  that  diamond  has  disappeared. 
The  general  impression  is  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  great  diamond,  the  Koh«i-Noor,  the 
mountain  of  light,  which,  after  the  Bra- 
zilian  stone  among  the  crown  jewels  of  Por- 
tugal, is  one  of  the  largest  known  diamonds  in 
the  world.  If  this  be  so  and  the  stones  be  iden- 
tical, it  was  in  the  year  1550,  before  Akbar 
the  Great's  rule  had  formed  liie  empire  that 
this  marvellous  stone  was  found  in  the  mines 
of  Golcondah.  It  passed  in  the  train  of  con- 
quest and  as  the  emblem  of  dominion,  but 
always  carrying  misfortune  in  its  train,  from 
Golcondah  to  Delhi,  from  Delhi  to  Meshid, 
from  Meshid  to  Kabul,  from  Kabul  to  Lahore, 
and  from  Lahore  to  London.  When  fii*at 
given  to  shah  Jehan  it  was  still  uncut^ 
weighing,  it  is  said,  in  the  rough  state,  nearly 
800  carats,  which  were  reduced  by  the  un- 
skilfulness  of  the  artist  to  279.  It  was  cut 
by  Hortensio  Borgio,  a  Venetian,  who  instead 
of  receiving  any  reward  for  his  remuneration, 
was  fined  by  the  enraged  monarch  10,000 
rupees.  The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing 
diamonds  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Asia,  but  at  what  period  is  unknown.  The 
forms  into  which  they  are  now  cut,  are  called 
the  Brilliant^  the  RotCy  and  the  Table.  The 
first  shows  the  gem  to  the  best  advantage  and 
is  always  set  with  the  table  upwards.  In  the 
Ro8€i  which  is  the  form  used  when  the  spread 
of  surface  is  too  great  for  its  breadth  and  it 
could  not  be  cut  into  the  brilliant  form  with- 
out great  loss,  the  entire  surface  is  covered 
with  equilateral  triangles  terminating  in  a 
sharp  point  at  the  summit,  and  the  Table  is 
given  to  such  diamonds  as  are  of  small  depth 
compared  to  their  superficial  extent.  The 
BrilKant  and  the  Rose  lose  in  the  cutting  and 
poltghing  somewhat  less  than  half  the  weight. 
Diamonds  were  first  cut  in  Europe,  in  1456, 
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jjLeiris  BerqaeD,  a  citisen  of  Bruges.  The 
irt  is  stall  xetained  in  that  neighbourhood, 
a  eKtensiTe  cottiiig  and  polishing  establiah- 
aeat  czistiBg  in  Amelerdam,  said  to  be  the 
obIj  great  workshop  in  Europe  and  the  work- 
■fli  in  irhicb,  were  mentioned  to  be  all  of 
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Nart&em     drears. — Dr.  Hejne,    in    his 

Tneta,  remarks  that»   Mallavellj,  a  Tillage 

miles    ^rest-south-west    of    Ellore, 

of  seren   villages    near  which  dia- 

ioes  exist.     The  names  of  the  other 

ax  Tillages    in  -which  diamonds  are  found, 

■e  Gani   Partala   or  Partal,   Atkur,  Bur- 

Ac^pada,    Pertalla,    Wustapilly,  and  Ko- 

kamj  Kalla.     They  all  belonged  formerly 

»  a  poweiful  semindar,  called  Appa  Rao. 

Bstfiinee  the  be^nning  of  the  18th  century, 

Ihs  Nisam  has   taken  them  under  his  own 

amgeraent.     The  history,  or   rather   the 

aadi^on  as  to  their  disooTory,  is  that  about  a 

floitiiry  ago^  some  mountaineers  found  at  the 

fest  of  a  hilly  afler  a  shower  of  rain,  some 

hi|g»  stones  which  proTod  to  be  diamonds  of 

isertimable  value.     Appa  Bao  becoming  ae- 

fsiiiiled  with  this  discoTsry,  immediately  set 

people  to  work  upon  the  hill,  who  found  a 

fndigioas  niomber  of  Tory  large  diamonds. 

lbs  news  of  this  acquisition  soon  reached  the 

Rnm,  who  despatched  his  peons  and  took 

pessession  of  the  Tillages.     Since  that  time, 

ponoDs  authorised  by  him  are  alone  entitled 

ti     fisnarch  hero  for  diamonds.     The  tradition 
r      miSbaX  as  soon  a^  Appa  Rao  was  obliged  to 
«p  his  mines,  large  stones  ceased  to  be 
I,  and  that  the  size  of  the  diamonds  ex- 
from  the  earth  ncTer  exceeded  that  of 
fcram  or  chick  pea,  though  before  that 
tiMty  were  as  large  as  common  flints. 

traditiooal  account  of  the  discovery 

iismond  mine  at  Kodavetty  Kallu,  one 

seven  Tillages,  is  as  follows  :  A  sfaep- 

e  day  found  near  a  ittvine  in  the 

,  some  stones  which  appeared 

serriceable  flints.    He   picked    up 

and  used  them  accordingly.     Some- 

the  poor  fellow,  while  at  the  resi- 

of  Appa  Sao,  took  in  an   unlucky 

t  one  of  these  stones  out  of  his  pocket, 

iployed  it  to  strike  a  light  to  kindle  his 

The  stone  was  obseiTed  by  one  of 

s  lambadies,  who  knowing  its*  value, 

iaqaiij  how  it  had  come  into  the  pos- 

D  of  the  shepherd.     The  good    man 

heedlessly  related  all  that  he  knew.    He  was 

ceaAwlM  to  the  rajah,  who  easily  proTailed 

ifM  him  to  paint  oat  this  unknown  residence 

$fgtri  iMieimif  ih»  goddess  of  riches.    The 

ttHk  mf  eo  Ai^  oceasisn  so  condescending 

m^M  bimtef^  **>  *^  •P^**  *°^  ^'^  ^®*  • 
H^Mrssad   «t    the  riches  which  the  god- 


dess  had  reserTod  for  him.  Penetrated  with 
grateful  sentiments  to  the  invisible  harbinger 
of  his  good  fortune,  and  to  the  genius  of  the 
place,  he  immediately  ordered  an  offering  to 
be  brought,  which  for  more  than  one  reason, 
consisted  of  the  head  and  blood  of  the  poor 
shepherd.  His  wife  and  children  being  found, 
upon  examination,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
discoTery,  were  spared,  and  taken  care  of  by 
the  rajah  as  long  as  the  mines  belonged  to 
him.  Bullock  loads  of  diamonds  were  found, 
it  is  said,  near  that  nullah,  until  at  length  the 
Nizam,  being  apprized  of  the  discoveiy, 
claimed  the  ground  as  his  own,  and  deprived 
the  zemindar  of  it  for  ever.  But  he  had 
been  so  industrious,  during  the  short  time 
that  the  mines  were  in  his  possession,  that  all 
the  large  gems  were  removed,  and  the  Nizam 
was  able  to  obtain  only  small  diamonds  of 
comparatively  inconsiderable  value.  These 
tales  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  same 
site  in  that  neighbourhood,  did  yield  large 
diamonds  and  has  probably  not  been  exhausted 
but  forgotten.  Dr.  Benza  remarks  that,  in  a 
forsaken  working,  one  of  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  built  over  a  spot  which  he 
considered  likely  to  yield  a  further  supply. 

Mallavelly  is  a  village  6  miles  Noi-th  of 
Appurapet,  and  North  of  the  Kistnah  at 
Bezwarah.  At  Mallavelly  the  hollow  flat, 
where  the  diamond  pits  are  excavated,  was 
a  low  swampy  plain.  Being  surrounded  by 
a  bank,  or  rising  of  the  soil  in  a  circular 
manner,  it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  once  a  lake.  The  banks  are  formed 
of  the  red  ferrugineous  sandy  soil,  prevail* 
ing  all  round  this  place  ;  through  this  plain 
no  river  or  rivulet  flows,  and  the  pools 
in  its  lower  part  dry  up  about  the  month  of 
March  ;  and  it  is  then  the  time  when  the 
excavations  may  be  commenced,  and  not 
before.  The  few  hills  he  could  see  near  this 
place  were  those  to  the  north,  not  above  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
coTered  with  underwood,  interspread  with 
large  trees.  Some  miles  beyond  these  hil-* 
locks  runs  another  range  of  hills,  loftier  than 
the  nearest  ones,  haring,  howcTcr,  the  same 
direction,  The  diamond  pits  are  in  general 
excavated  at  the  north  end  of  the  bank  that 
surrounds  the  hollow.  Judging  from  some 
which  were  diy,  the  deepest  could  not  be 
more  than  12  feet ;  and  whatCTor  their  depth 
was,  they  neret  came  to  a  hard  mass  of  roek. 
The  strata  penetrated  during  the  search  are 
-x-first,  a  grey  clayey  Tegetid)le  mould,  about 
a  foot  or  two  thick  ;  below  this,  an  alluvium, 
composed  of  the  following  pebbles  (not  in- 
cluding the  diamonds)  which  have  evidently 
undergone  attrition,  their  angles  having  been 
worn  off :  sandstone  similar  to  the  one  already 
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described— -quartz — siliceous  iron — homstone 
— carbonate  of  iron — felspar-— conglomerate 
sandstone,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  kankar, 
or  concretionary  limestone.  Besides  the  nu- 
merous pieces  of  this  concretionary  rock,  scat- 
tered on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  also  inter- 
mixed in  large  quantities  in  the  diamond  allu- 
Yium,it  forms  regular  strata,  or  veins  we  might 
call  them,  in  a  horizontal  position,  both  in  the 
vegetable  earth,  and  in  the  diamond  alluvium, 
precisely  like  flints  in  chalk.  Many  of  the 
pebbles  of  quartz,  and  hoinstone  are  not  only 
varnished,  as  it  were,  with  a  ferrugineous 
covering,  but  it  penetrates  into  their  substance. 
This  kankar  contains  not  a  trace  of  quartz  or 
any  other  mineral ;  and  that  in  strata,  in  the 
vegetable  soil  and  in  the  diamond  alluvium, 
is  more  friable  than  that  exposed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  It  is  in  this  alluvial 
detritus  that  the  diamonds  are  found  ;  his 
specimens  were  taken  from  a  heap,  on  the 
brim  of  the  last  excavation,  made  five  years 
before.  From  this  refuse,  the  bead-man  told 
him  were  obtained  as  many  small  pieces  of 
the  gem,  as  might  fill  the  hollow  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand  ;  no  other  excavation  had  taken 
place  since.  All  the  pits  are  of  an  irregular 
form  ;  generally  oblong  ;  the  head-man  told 
him  they  were  not  more  than  ten  feet  deep  ; 
but  this  he  could  not  verify  on  account  of  die 
water,  with  which  they  were  partly  filled.  The 
head-man,  always  presides  over  the  excava- 
tions, whether  the  pits  are  farmed  or  are 
worked  on  account  of  the  Nizam.  The  head- 
man stated  that  the  diamond  is  never  found 
imbedded,  or  in  any  way  attached  to  any  of  the 
pebbles,  with  which  they  are  invariably  asso- 
ciated in  this  locality.  They  are  always  found 
loose,  mixed  with  the  other  little  stones,  and 
he  said  the  gem  was  never  attached  to  the  kan- 
kar substance.  On  enquiring  which  were  the 
pebbles  most  constantly  associated  with,  and 
forming  infallible  indications  of  the  existence 
of  the  diamond,  he  picked  up  firom  the  heaps 
of  detritus,  the  following  pebbles — iron  ore, 
homstone  and  the  kankar.  Notwithstanding 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
this  locality,  the  water  did  not  appear  to  contain 
any  traces  of  it ;  and  the  inhabitants  used  even 
that  collected  in  the  pits.  The  detritus,  form- 
ing the  diamond  stratum,  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  hills  on  the  north,  the  only  ones  near 
this  place  ;  being  probably  the  continuation  of 
the  sandstone  range,  which  extends  eastward- 
ly  from  Banaganapilly,  Condapilly  and  MaUa- 
velly,  in  all  of  which  localities  the  matrix  of 
the  diamond  ia  a  conglomerate  sandstone. — 
Madras  Literary  Journal^  No.  14. — Jany. 
1887,  VoL  V,  page  from  48  to  49. 

PtfWta/.— Appa  Rao,  of  Partial,  inform- 
ed Dr.  Voysey,  (Dr.  Voysty^s  Private  JouT' 


na/)  that  the  pits  never  exceeded  I8or20 
feel  at  which  depth,  they  encountered  a  soft 
earth  called  Noshan.  No  diamond  had  been, 
found  in  any  of  the  villages  for  a  considerable 
period. 

Condapilly. — He  went  to  the  diamond  mines 
with  the  kurnum,  near  Condapilly,  but  nsLW 
nothing  but  heaps  of  old  stones  and  earth  by 
the  side  of  the  excavations.    The  calcareous 
tufia  and  the  pebbles  of  jasper  and  quartz  were 
the  most  conspicuous  in  the  excavations  ;  but 
he  was  told  that  there  was  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of   fi'esh  ground    to  the    north.      At 
sunrise  on  the  14th  February,  he  went   to 
the   mines  which  are  in  obliquely  elevated 
land  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  found 
the  excavations  deeper  and  longer  than  thooe 
of  Purtial.    The  depth  to  the  diamond  bed 
consisted  of  three  layers  of  earth  occupying 
a    space  of  about  twenty  feet.     The  rocks 
in  the   neighbourhood    appeared  to  be    of 
granite,  or  at  least  resembling  it.    He  had 
not  seen  anything  of  the  black  soil  from  his 
leaving  Mylavai*um.  There  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ground  which  had  not  been  ex- 
amined, the  whole  ground  occupies  a  space  of 
a  coss  surrounding  the  whole  village.    He 
was  informed  that  the  cause  of  the  working 
of  the  mines  having  ceased,  was  want  of 
capital,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  land- 
holders to  their  extension.     There  is  a  for* 
mation   there   common   to  all  the   diamond 
mines  that  he  had  seen,  namely,  the  calcareous 
tufia ;  the  more,  he  renuirks,  that  I  see  of  this 
the  more  I  am  convinced  of  its  affinity  to  the 
iron  clay  formation,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
passing  into  it.  Dr.  Voysey,  in  Vol.  xv,  p.  120, 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  observes  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  matrix  of  the  diamond  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  mineralogy.  It  has 
he  says  been  hitherto  supposed  that  this  mine- 
ral was  only  found  in  alluvial  soil,  but  it  is 
fully  ascertained  that  diamonds  have  for  two 
centuries  at  least  been  found  in  a  rocky  gene- 
rally supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  deposition 
from  water. 

Nalla  Malla.'-'A  considerable  range  of 
mountains  called  the  Nalla  Malla  (Blue 
Mountains  ?)  lies  between  the  77^  and 
80**  of  East  longitude.  Their  highest  points 
are  situated  between  Cummum,  in  the 
Cuddapah  district,  and  Amrabad,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Hyderabad,  North  of 
the  Kistnah,  and  which  vary  in  height 
from  2,000  to  3,600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  ^*  dayslate,  formation" 
of  the  Nalla  Malla  mountains  consists  of  day- 
slate,  of  every  variety  of  slaty  limestone 
between  pure  limestone  and  pure  slate  ;  of 
Quartz  rock  ;  of  Sandstone  breccia  ;  of  Flinty 
slate  ;  of  Homstone  slate  and  of  a  limestone 
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mgdu  Bmees  of  all  these  rocks.  All  these 
mj  M  much  in  their  eompositioo,  and  pass 
JBiD  each  other  bj  such  insensible  gradations, 
m  well  as  abrupt  transitioD,  as  to  defy  ar^ 
nBgennoit  and  raider  a  particular  description 
The  only  rock  of  this  foimation  in 


but  he  had  then  only  visited  the  vwik 

maa  of  Banaganapilly,   a  village  situated 

akooft  tweive    miiea   west  of  the  town  of 

Ha&k.    The  breecia  is  here  found  under 

ft  fsmftet  sandstone  rock,  differing  in  no 

lopKl  from  that  which  is  found  in  other 

pstiflf  the  main  range.    It  is  composed  of  a 

IwiTHiful  mixtare  of  red  and  yellow  jasper, 

fmti,  dialcedoay  and  homstone  of  yarious 

tikmn,  cemented  together  by  a  quarts  paste. 

hyaMCi  into  a  pndding-stone  composed  of 

mmded  pebbles   of  quartz  hornstone,  &c. 

He  miners  were  then  content  to  sift  and 

cnmine  the  old  rubbish  of  the  mines,  and 

ikej  are  the  more  bent  on  doing  this,  from  an 

flpnioa  which  prerails  among  them,  and  which 

■ibo  ttunmon  to  the  searchers  for  diamonds 

a  Hindooetan  and  to  those  on  the  banks  of  the 

Eataah,  at  Parteala»  Malavelly,  &c.,  viz.,  that 

Ibe  diamond  is  always  growing,  and  that  the 

chips  and  small   pieces  rejected  by  former 

Mtfaera,  aetoaUy  increase  in  size,  and  in 

peeess  of  time  become  large  diamonds.     The 

Saiislooe  bteceia  is  frequently  seen  in  all 

farts  of  the  Nalla  Malla  mountains  at  vai'ious 

isflks  from  the  surface.    In  one  instance  he 

nbuitd  it  at  a  depth  of  50  feet,  the  upper 

itetei  being  Sandstone,  Clayslate  and  slaty 

fasHiue.     The  stratification  of  the  whole 

^^  of  the  rock  was  there  remarkably  distinct, 

>■&  tntteabie  through  a  semi-circular  area 

» af  400  yards    diameter.     The    stratum  of 

lUMda  ii  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  imme- 

^Hteiy  above  it  lies  a  stratum  of  Pudding- 

9tmt  composed  of  Quartz  and  Hoiiistone 

psfchka,  cemented  by  calcareous  clay  and 

of  sand.     He  thought  it  likely  that 

stratom  would  be  found  productive  in 

and  he  had  no  doubt,  that  those 

at  present  in  the  bed  of  the  Kistnah, 
U  been  washed  down  from  these  their  native 
Ms  doling  the  rainy  season.  In  the  alluvial 
sail  of  tibe  plains  at  the  base  of  this  range  of 
and  particularly  on  or  near  the 

of  the  rivers  Kistnah,  and  Pennar,  are 
the  mines  idiich  have  produced  the 

diamonds  in  tiie  world.  Among  Ihem 
^'Ae  ftmoaa  minee  of  Golcondahy  so  called 
Iheir  being  aitnated  in  the  dominions  of 
As  sofsragna  of  Golcondah,  although  they 
vtftr  distant  ftom  the  hill  ibrtof  that  name, 

which  ibe  province  and  Kut'b  Shahi 
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vlicb  he  eaiis,  ToffiK^ous  for  want  of  a  better  dynasty  took  their  title.    They  were  once 
containing  imbedded  in  it,  rounded  and   very  numerous,  about  twenty  in  number ;  and 

Grani  Parteala  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kistnah,  was  the  most 
famous.  They  were  then,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three,  quite  deserted,  and  the  names 
of  several  of  those  mentioned  by  Tavernier 
are  forgotten.  In  none  have  fresh  excavations 
whidi  the  diamond  is   found  is  the  sandstone  |  been  dug  for  many  years  ;  although  much 

ground  remains  unopened,  and  many  spots 
might  be  pointed  out  for  new  and  productive 
mines. 

Godavery. — Diamonds  are  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  Godavery  near  Budrachellum.  The 
nullahs  and  small  rivers  which  run  into  it 
near  that  place,  have  their  origin  in  a  rock 
formation  exactly  similar  with  those  above 
described.  Yoysey  thought  it  very  probable 
that  the  diamond  mines  of  Sumbulpoor,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  of  Pannah,  and  even  of 
Bijapur,  other  diamond  sites  of  India,  are 
situated  near  similar  rocks.  Thara  and  Tora 
are  two  diamond  washing  tribes  possessing 
sixteen  jaghire  villages  at  Sumbulpoor.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  of  African  origin. — Em' 
manuel,  p.  4. 

The  district  of  the  diamond  mines  of 
Golcondah,  was  ceded  to  the  Nizam  by 
the  British  under  a  special  treaty  and  is 
enclosed  by  British  territory.  Purtial  is  about 
60  miles  from  Masullpatam,  but  the  mines 
are  almost  exhausted,  the  diamonds  of  small 
size  and  the  searchers  do  not  earn  four  or 
five  rupees  a  month. 

Diamond  formation, — From  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  rock  in  which  diamonds  are  found 
in  India,  it  may,  says  I>i\  Voysey,  be  assumed, 
that  there  are  scarcely  any  limits  to  the  search 
for  them.  Even  at  Gana  Parteala,  however, 
the  search  was  confined  to  the  rubbish  of  the 
old  mines  at  Atcur,  Chintapalli,  Barthenypad 
and  at  Oustapalli,  all  situated  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  each  other.  The  plain  in 
which  these  villages  are  situated  is  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  granitic  rocks,  which  also 
form  its  basis.  The  avei'age  depth  of  the 
alluvial  soil  is  about  twenty  feet  Its  upper 
portion  is  composed  of  that  peculiar  black 
earth  which  is  called  by  Europeans,  regur 
or  "  bkck  cotton  soil,"  and  is  identical 
with  that  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Kist- 
nah in  other  parts  of  its  course;  on  the 
banks  of  the  Grodavery  of  the  Manjera; 
Pa&Q^Gunga  and  in  the  plain  of  Nandiala, 
arising  from  the  decompositicm  of  the  basaltic- 
trap  rocks,  in  which  all  these  rivers  or  their 
tributary  streams  take  their  rise.  Beneath 
this  upper  stratum,  it  is  mixed  with  masses 
and  rounded  pebbles  of  sandstone,  quartz 
rock,  jasper,  flinty  slate,  granite  and  large 
amorphous  masses  of  a  calcareous  conglo- 
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merate,  bearing  no  mark  of  attrition  from  the 
action  of  running  water.  In  this  stratum  the 
diamond  and  other  precious  stones  are  found. 
The  excavations  are  15  to  20  feet  deep. 

The  mines  of  Ovalampalli  and  of  Canparti 
on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Pennar  near 
Cuddapah,  are  in  an  alluvial  soil  of  nearly  the 
same  nature,  it  is  not  quite  so  black,  from  the 
greater  admixture  of  debris  of  sandstone  and 
clayslate. 

In  many  parts  of  the  plain  of  Nandiala, 
diamonds  were  formerly  sought  for,  but  the 
mines  have  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  be 
productive* 

The  failure  of  the  mines  of  the  Dekkan 
may  perhaps  be  principally  attiibuted  to  the 
cheapness  and  plenty  of  Brazil  diamonds. 
Otherwise  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  rock 
in  which  they  are  found  in  India,  there  are 
scarcely  any  limits  to  the  search  for  them. 
It  may  be  assumed  then  ; 

1st.  That  the  matrix  of  the  diamonds  pro- 
duced in  Southern  India,  is  the  Sandstone 
breccia  of  the  "  Clayslate  formation." 

2nd.  That  those  found  in  alluvial  soil  are 
produced  from  the  debris  of  the  above  rock, 
and  have  been  brought  thither  by  some  tor- 
rent or  deluge,  which  could  alone  have  trans- 
ported such  large  masses  and  pebbles  fix>m 
the  parent  rock,  and  that  no  modem  or  tradi- 
tional inundation  has  reached  to  such  an  extent. 

3rd.  That  the  diamonds  found  at  present 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  washed  down  by 
the  annual  rains. 

It  will  be  an  interesting  point  to  ascertain 
if  the  diamonds  of  Hindoostan  can  be  traced 
to  a  similar  rock. 

Borneo, — Early  notices  of  the  diamonds  of 
Borneo,  occur  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles.  But  the  most  recent  writer  is  Mr. 
Low  in  his  work  on  Sarawak  who  observes 
that  the  diamonds  of  Borneo  have  long 
been  celebrated  as  equal  to  any  from  India 
or  Brazil  in  abundance  and  beauty.  They 
are  found  principally  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers in  Sangow,  Landak,  and  Banjarmasin. 
They  were  also  formerly  worked  at  Sarawak, 
but  never  very  extensively :  a  few  years  since, 
some  fine  ones  were  obtained  by  the  chief 
Fatingi  Ali,  in  a  large  hole  during  a  very  dry 
state  of  the  river.  At  the  other  three  places 
they  are  worked  to  a  small  extent  by  the 
Chinese  and  Malays.  The  mines  of  Landak 
have  supplied  the  Malays  with  diamonds  ever 
since  their  first  settling  on  the  island  ;  those 
•of  Sangow  and  Banjar  are  more  recent.  It 
is  said  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  that  few 
•ooarts  of  Europe  could  perhaps  boast  of  a 
more  brilliant  display  of  diamonds  than,  in  the 
proaperous  days  «f  the  Dutch,  was  exhibited  | 
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by  the  ladies  of  Batavia,  the  principal   and 
only    mart  then    opened    for    the     Borneo 
diamond  mines.     The  diamonds  ai'e  found  in 
a  gravelly  stratum,  at  various  distances  belovi 
the  surfaice  :  in  Sarawak  the  gravel  in  which 
they  are  found  is  in  some  places  not  id<»^ 
than  six  feety  in  other  as  much  as  eighteea 
below  the  surface.    They  are  found  in  abund- 
ance in  the  soil,  but  are  generally  small   in 
size,  though  of  the  most  brilliant    water. 
Large  ones  are  also  occasionally  met  with,  said 
it    is  said    that  at  Sangow    and    Landak, 
diamonds  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  carats  ara 
not  uncommon.    The  diamond  of  the  sultan 
of  Matan  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.    It  is  as  yet  uncut,  and  weighs  367 
carats,  so  that  if  cut  and  polished  it  would  bs 
reduced  in  size  to  183i  carats.     Its  value  ii 
stated  by  Mr.  Crawfnrd  to  be  £269,378,  being 
less  by  £34,822,  than  that  of  the  Pitt  diamond  : 
its  present  shape  is  that  of  an  egg  indented  on 
one  side.     Mr.  Low  was  informed  by  a  pei*aou, 
who  supposed  himself  to  be  a  good  judge  of  dia* 
monds,  that  the  sultan  possesses  the  real  stone, 
which  he  had  seen,  but  that  a  crystal  is  shown  to 
strangers,  as  the  sultan,  who  has  been  already 
robbed   of  his  territory,  fears  that  this  last 
emblem  of  royalty  will  be  also  taken  from  him 
by  his  powerful  and  avaricious  neighbours  at 
Pontianak.     The  mines  which  Mr.  Low  had 
seen  at  Sarawak  are  of  the  most  simple  con- 
struction :  shafts  are  sunk  in  the  earth  to  the 
sti*atum  that  contains  the  diamonds  (which 
varies  in  thickness  from  two  feet  to  much 
more),  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  feet 
apart ;  the  soil  is  then  extracted  from  each  by 
the  miner,  who  excavates  it  for  ten  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  workers  in 
the  different  shafts,  communicating  with  each 
other,  the  whole  of  the  gravel  is  removed  ; 
this  is  passed  up  in  baskets  and  washed  in 
troughs,  as  in  the  gold  mines,  or  rather  ditches, 
as  the  native  word  (parit)  signifies  The  Malays 
of  Banjarmasin  and  Landak  ai*e  very  anxious 
to    work    the   diamonds    at    Sarawak,    but 
being  generally  very  bad  characters,  the  gov* 
emment  has  not  thought  proper  to  encourage 
their    immigration.      Many    diamonds    are, 
however,  obtained  by  the  people,  who  wash 
for  gold  in  the  river,  and  on  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Low  saw  a  person  get  three  small  ones  at  one 
washing,  together  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  gold.    With  capital,  and  proper  superintend 
dence,  it  would  probably  turn  out  a  gainful 
speculation    if    properly    eondueted,    mere 
particularly  as  gold  ia  found  in  the  same  soil* 
though  not  in  suoh  abondanoe  as  in  some  other 
kinds  of  earth/'    The  diamonds  diaooTered 
on  the  west  aide  of  the  Batoos  mountain  in  , 
Borneo^  are  said  to  be  assooialed  with  gold  | 
and  platinum ;  deariy  the  washii^  from  some  ! 
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^kr  strata.    The  diamonds  of  Borneo  are 

mBf  bot  of  a  brilJiant  water  :  tbej  have 

hm  iiilberto   chiefij    found     in    districts 

OBOpied  lij  the  Chinese,  but  will  probably  be 

iKomd  ID  other  localities.    The  equitoriai 

pMJlNB  of  Borneo  and  the  character  of  its 

aflBTial  detritus  afford  a  strong  presumption 

Alt  it  18  a  eoantrj  rich  in  gems.    Thera  is  a 

toMm  that  a  great    diamond    is  in   the 

fmdum  of  a  petty  chief,  and  that  it  is  worth 

If  icight  X2p70,000.     Mr.  St  John  heard  of 

lb  woodflrfbl   diamond    and  was   gravely 

Uned  that  the  prince  who  owned  it  would 

ifij  bestow  it  on  him  if  he  would  kill  for 

Uitiinl  chief  and  assist  in  a  projected  war. 

Ikihirfunl  says,  the  diamond  in   Malay 

mi  Jifaoese  is  called  intan,  and  sometimes 

faaih.  The  Diamond  has  been  found  in  no 

firttf  tbe  Asiatic  Archipelago  except  Borneo, 

aieva  in  that  island  only  in  a  companitiyely 

mB  part  of  it,  a  portion  of  its  western  coast. 

&B  principal  diamond  mines  are  in  the  dis- 

tBd  of  Laadak,  in  the  territory  of  Pon- 

tTittk,  in  the  longitude  of  109"  east,  about 

kitf  Bites  north  of  the  equator,  and  they 

tear  from  thence  as  far  as   Banjarmasin, 

■  aKfc  latitude   between  three  and    four 

%tt8  and  longitude  between  1 14*  and  115* 

Mk  The  mines  are  worked  by  the  wild 

ft^ib  and  the  Malays,  but  with  far  supe- 

risr  ikill  by  the  Chinese.    The   gems  are 

hnd  ra  a  yeIlow*coloured  nibble  or  gt*avel, 

*M  occurs  at  various  depths,  the  greatest 

l^iUefa  a  ahafi  has  been  known  to  be  sunk 

Wag  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet.     When  a 

M  of  audi  a  depth  is  sunk,  six  different 

'hnil  strata   occur  before    reaching   the 

^■wd  yielding  one,  which  the  Malays  call 

^i^RBg.    These  strata  are,  a  black  mould, 

M^aandy  day,  *  red  clay,  a  blue  clay,  a 

2*Nb^  intermixed  with  graTel,  called  by  the 

■jj^i  (*ampir^    or   "near  at  hand,"  and 

*%>a  itiff  yellow  clay,  in  which  tiie  dia- 

■itAare  imbedded.    The  largest  diamond 

■■d  11  the  Bomeon  mines  of  late  years  was 

^  ftf  thir^-two  carats.    The  prince  of 

^■Uf  however,  has  long  had  in  his  posses- 

j** nmgh  diamond  of  367  carats,  but  its 

PoBoess  has  been  suspected.    At  present 

is  Dutch  Government  are  the  owners  of  the 

mines,  and  make  advances  to  the 

who  are  bound  to  deliver  all  stones  at 

^  per  cent  below  their  market  value,  which 

*^inlflDt  to  a  seignorage  of  twenty-five 

2^Mi    Under  this  management  there  were 

*«t«d  in  1824  no  more  than  1,900  carats, 

Hl^  quantity  in  the  two  subsequent  years 

••Hfflleas. 

Avitfi  AfiietL — According  to  the  official 
^1^  in  the  *<  Standard  and  Mair  of  the 
^  ^tanary  1871,  the  diamond  shipments 
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from   South  Africa,  during  the  years   1869 
and  1870  were  as  under  : 


Year. 


1869 
1870 


Number    of 
diamonds. 


141 
5,661 


Value. 


£. 

7,405 
1,24,910 


To  these  must  be  added  the  Star  of  South 
Africa,  and  some  others  sent  by  private 
means  to  £urope,  valued  at  £15,000. 

A  large  number  of  the  Cape  diamonds  in 
London  at  the  beginning  of  1871,  were  of  an 
inferior  description,  and  none  of  them  were 
deemed  equal  to  the  old  Golconda  gems. — 
{London  Atkenaumy  IStk  February  1871.) 

Ceylon. — Diamonds  do  not  seem   to    be 
found  in  Ceylon,  but  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island  is  an  extensive  group  of  moun- 
tains rising  to  the  height  of  7,000  or  8,000 
feet,  which  successive  falls  diminish  till  they 
rest  on  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  low  country. 
The  S.  W.  face  of  this  group  forms  a  bold 
range,  crowned  at  its  westwn  extremity  by 
Adam's  Peak  called  by  the  people  Sri-pada 
or  Holy  foot,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
range  in  Kirizalpota  which  rises  in  abrupt 
precipices  to   8,000  feet  above  the  plains. 
Ratnapoora,  or  city  of  gems,  is  in  part  of  this 
range.     It  is  about  60  miles  from  Colombo, 
and  abont  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  gem  producing  district, 
which  extends  about  fifty  miles  along  the 
base  of  this  mountain  range,  and  in  this  dis- 
trict, comprising  Safragam  and  the  .Three- 
Korles,  the  search  for  gems  is  a  regular  occu- 
pation of  the  people  in  the  beds  of  strums 
and  in  the  alluvial  plains  lying  in  the  valleys, 
upon  their  banks.    The  gems  found  in  that 
locality  are  the  sapphire,  the  ruby  and  the 
topaz  ;  the  cat's  eye,  amethyst  and  beryl,  and 
the  spinel  ruby  is  also  found  but  is  more  rare. 
They  are  found  in  a  layer  of  gravel  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  deep  to  which  they  sink  a  pit, 
and  if  they  meet  with  a  thin  hard  crust  of 
ferruginous  stones  or  masses  of  milk  quarts 
such    are    always    favourable    signs.    The 
oriental  ruby  or  red  variety  of  corundum,  is 
very  rare  :  when  pure  in  water  and  colour  it 
is  very  valuable.    The  blue  variety  of  corun- 
dum is  the  oriental  sapphire^  is  in  greater 
abundance  but  of  inferior    value,  and    its 
colours  greatly  vary,  from  the  deepest  velvet 
blue  to  the  palest  and  almost  imperceptible 
tint  even  losing  all  that  and  becoming  colour* 
less,  and  in  that  form  are  a  very  beautiful 
gem — remarkable  for  its  whiteness  and  the 
absence  of  prismatic  colours. 
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The  yellow  variety  of  coruadum  is  called 
the  oriental  topaz  which  is  of  every  shade  of 
yellow  and  when  pure  it  is  highly  valae* 
Dwt  many  stones  have  a  milky  opalescence 
which  makes  them  valueless. 

When  the  red  and  blue  are  mixed  in  the 
corundum,  the  stone  is  called  Oriental 
Amethyst,  half  a  stone  will  be  red  and  half 
blue.  The  Ceylon  ruby  has  occasionally  a 
blue  tint)  which  can  be  expelled  by  heat. 

The  opalescence  occurs  in  rubies,  sapphires 
and  topaz.  When  such  stones  are  cut  en 
cabochon,  at  a  certain  angle  to  the  axis,  they 
form  the  star-stone  showing,  in  a  strong 
light  a  star  of  six  rays,  very  pretty  as  a  fancy 
stone,  but  of  no  value  as  a  gem. 

Mr.  Low's  statement  that  the  rajah  of 
Matan,  in  Bomea,  though  he  has  in  his  pos- 
session the  real  diamond,  yet  permits  only  a 
crystal  to  be  shown  to  strangers,  may  explain 
satisfactorily  the  doubts  expressed  by  Dr« 
Crawfurd,  the  historian  of  the  Archipel^o^ 
when,  in  his  recent  dictionary  of  that  region, 
he  remarks  that  the  genuineness  of  the  rajah 
of  Matan's  diamond  has  been  suspected.  Mr. 
Crawford  also  informs  us  in  the  same  work 
that  the  principal  diamond  mines  of  Borneo 
are  in  the  district  of  Landak,  in  the  territory 
of  Pontianak,  and  occur  from  thence  as  far 
as  Baaijarmassao,  and  he  tells  us  that  they 
occur  in  a  yellow  coloured  rubble  or  gravel 
which  is  met  with  at  various  depths,  th<9 
greatest  to  which  any  shaft  has  been  known 
to  be  sunk,  being  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The 
strata  encountered  in  working  down  are 
alluvial,  or  seekningly  what  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
would  call  his  Post^Tertiary  series.  The 
first  a  black  mould,  and  in  succession,  a 
yellow  siandy  clay  ;  a  red  clay ;  a  blue  day 
intermixed  with  griivel  called  by  the  Malay's 
Ampir  or  ndar  at  hand,  iind  lastly  a  stiff 
velipw  clfljy,  in  which  the  diamonds  are 
imbedded,  and  to  whi^  tiiey  give  the  name 
of  Areng.  As  to  the  yield  of  these  mines 
wo  have  no  recent  infonnatiion*  When  Dr. 
Crawfurd  wrote^  the  Dutch  government  were 
the  proprietors  And  made  advances  to  the 
mincprs  who  were  bound  to  deliver  all  stones 
at  twenly  per  cent,  below  their  market  value, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  setgnorage  of  26 
pier  cent.  Under  this  mode  of  management, 
in  1824y  only  1,900  ci^rats  had  been  delivered, 
and  the  largest  diamond  found  was  only  32 
carats.  The  Diamonds  discovered  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Batoos  mountain  in  Borneo,  are 
said  to  be  associated  with  gold  and  platinum; 
clearly  also  the  wiabitigs  from  scmie  higher 
stra<».  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  localily 
whence  thecelebratied  Pitt  or  Regent  diamond 
was  obtained,  but  its  history  points  to  a 
Borneon  origin.    Mr.  Pitt  an  English  gentle- 
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man,  who  was  governor  of  Bencoolen  ii 
Sumatra,  sold  it  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  fo 
£130,000  and  it  was  placed  by  Napoleon  in  th( 
hilt  of  his  sword  of  state.  It  weighs  236^ 
carats  or  419^  grains.  It  is  cut  as  a  brillianl 
and  is  still  valued  at  £125,0(X>,  but  on  accoun 
of  its  unblemished  transparency  and  colour,  i 
is  considered  the  most  splendid  of  Indlai 
diamonds.  Mr.  Crawfurd'  observes  that  tb 
diamond  had  not  been  found  in  any  otl»e 
part  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago^  exeep 
Borneo,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  even  in  tfaa 
island,  only  in  a  very  small  part  of  it,  a  por 
tion  pf  its  Western  Coast.  Sir  S.  Raffles,  alac 
says  that  tliere  appears  to  be  no  just  founds 
tion  for  tiie  idea,  that  the  diamosds  of  Borne 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Grolcondah.  Many  o 
an  inferior  quality  have  no  doubt  found  thei 
way  into  the  mariLet,  because  there  was  ||jef 
haps  less  skill  and  judgment  in  tte  selection 
diamonds  are  not  only  found  in  the  botton 
of  the  Borneo  rivers  when  dij,  but  at  th 
foot  of  craggy  hills  and  mountains.  Thi 
parti  or  mines,  are  dug  to  the  depth  of  flt>n 
one  to  five  fathoms  only  ;  but  experience  ha 
invariably  proved,  that  the  deeper  they  an 
dug,  not  only  are  the  diamonds  more  abun 
dant,  but  superior  in  size,  flbape  and  water 
The  soil  which  produces  diamonds  is  knowi 
from  a  species  of  earth  called  by  the  native 
lidpor  or  labor-gig* gi.  This  is  sometime 
black,  sometimes  white,  red,  orange,  an< 
green  :  it  is  a  species  of  earth  which  stains  th* 
clothes  of  the  labourer,  and  is  distinguished  b^ 
many  names. 

There  seems  to  have  always  been  a  con 
siderable  traffic  in  this  precious  stone,  cairiei 
on  by  the  mercantile  body,  on  the  East  Cons 
of  Peninsular  India.  In  Madras,  up  to  abon 
the  year  1 840,  what  may  l>e  called  the  country 
transactions  with  England,  were  conduc(ie< 
through  European  firms,  amongst  Whom  wei« 
the  establishments  of  Messrs.  Gordon  &  Go 
Messrs.  de  Fries,  and  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Ck 
The  diamonds  exported  by  them  consistet 
of  the  small  uncut  stones,  which  w^e  sen 
to  London  in  packets  called  ^*  Bulses,*'  an* 
the  mercantile  character  of  the  M^essii 
de  Fries  of  Madras  stood  so  high  in  tb 
London  market  that  their  packets  or  balse 
wei*e  sold  there  by  weight,  without  exami 
nation.  Latterly,  however,  Europeans  hav. 
withdrawn  from  the  export  ti*ade  which  hfa 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Niative  com 
muttity,  amongst  whom  there  is  a  consider 
able  tendency  to  specnlate  on  prices.  Th 
course  of  trade  has  thus  been  somewha 
changed.  Indeed,  during  the  last  thirty  year 
prices  have  risen  at  least  20  per  cent.  I 
Europeans  do  now  engage  in  the  business 
it  is   chiefly    in     importing:,   from  London 
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fM&ets  of  emt  Utamonds  for  nie  in  Madras. 
of  such   small  Taine  are  doubtless 
exported  and  imported  without  passing 
the   Castoms  Office  and  the  values 
icoorded  caanot  form  any  data  oq  which 
I  nkjf  the  mere  so  as  the  entries  of  values 
ilhe  expert  aod  import  braaclies  are  merely 
not  aaoertained  rates.  The  following 
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information,  however,  may  be  interesting  to 
many,  as  showing  the  declared  values  of  the 
precious  stones  and  gems  passing  through 
the  Madras  Custom  House,  Diamonds  ocoa* 
sionaily  take  the  place  of  bullion,  as  remit- 
tances, but  are  not  found  a  convenient  sub* 
stitute  for  the  precious  metals."-*/?q^e«,  ifu« 
^^^  of  Java,  Vol.  i,  p.  238. 
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Imports  of  Precious  Stones  into  the  Madras  Territories,  for  5  Official  Years, 
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It  will  be  secQ  from  the  above  that  the 
average  declared  values  of  the  total  imports 
and  exports,  is  only  about  £20,000  a  year,  of 
which  the  diamond  traffic  has  averaged,  from 
1856-7  to  1860-1  inclusive,  Rs.  37,880  of 
exports  and  Rs.  17,716  of  imports,  as  follow  ; 

Diamonds. 
Exports.    Imports. 

1856-57 Rs.  43,250        44,400 

1857-58 49,650        28,105 

1858-59 63,430        14,478 

1859-60 19,980  1,600 

1860-61 13,071 


88,583 


1,39,401 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  pi^ecise 
terms  on  which  the  minei*8  at  Cuddapah  and 
BanagaoapiUy  work,  but  understand  that  all 
diamonds  found,  above  a  certain  size,  should 
become  the  property  of  Government,  as  droits. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  large  uncut  diamond  in 
the  possession  of  the  Nizam  was  found  in  the 
Cuddapah  or  Banaganapilly  mines,  and  the 
same  locality  may  have  produced  a  diamond 
which  within  a  few  years,  is  said  to  have  been 
sold  for  £5,000  to  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskall 
and  was  afterwards  possessed  by  tlie  empress 
Eugenie.  The  art  of  cutting  diamonds  is 
practiced  to  some  extent,  in  Madras.  A 
knowledge  of  this  art,  however,  is  not  very 
common,  as  may  be  concluded  when  we  men- 
tion that  all  Europe  only  possesses,  in  Am- 
sterdam, one  great  diamond  cutting  establish- 
ment, filled  by  workmen  of  the  Jewish  race. 
The  great  diamond  merchants  of  London,  are 
the  firm  of  Emanuel  Brothers.  In  the 
Brazil's,  diamonds  and  gold  are  found  toge- 
ther ;  and  in  the  recent  discoveries  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gold,  diamonds  and  rubies 
have  been  discovered  together.  At  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  diamonds  seem  to  have  been 
found  in  localities  with  blue  and  ochreous 
coloured  clay  shales,  belonging  to  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  era,  capped  with  common 
blue  basaltic  trap  or  cronstone  ;  sometimes 
as  at  Maddelveld  and  Bultfontein  or  Du  Toits 
pau,  a  thick  coat  of  coarse  sandstone  is  under 
trap  and  overlying  the  clay  shales.  The 
shale  formation  isoften  intersected  andupraised 
and  tilted  by  basaltic  dykes.  At  Heyward's 
farm  the  fiery  eruptions  have  occurred  at  differ- 
ent eras,  for  the  clinkstone  and  amygdaloid 
have  there  run  over  the  basaltic  trap.  At  the 
diamond  diggings  below  Pniel,the  formations  on 
both  sides  tihe  river  are  similar,  basaltic  green- 
stone and  qaartz  dykes  intersecting  the  ground 
and  crossing  through  the  river  from  side  to  side. 
Here  in  a  gully,  about  1^  mile  down  the 
river,  is  an  immense  deposit  of  the  underl3ring 
rock  of  the   diamondiferous   region  ;  it  is    a 
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prophyritic  granulite.  This  is  the  underlain 
rock  at  the  diggings  below  Pniel,  acroBS  tli 
Vaal,  the  Trans-vaal  and  the  far  interior. 

Taveniier  in  his  "Travel"  (pp.  136  i 
149)  gives  accounts  of  the  diamonds  he  b« 
seen  and  sold,  and  he  lays  great  stress  on  tfa 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  native  diamoo 
merchants  (banya).  Diamonds  in  the  roug 
are  unattractive  pebbles.  Even  with  thoe 
who  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  gems,  th 
white  sapphire  and  topaz  occasionally  pass  fc 
the  diamond.  Some  of  the  ^'Ceylon  di« 
monds'*  which  the  Singhalese  offer  for  aal^ 
are  made  of  rock  crystal ;  and  many  of  th 
**  rubies,"  and  other  precious  stones,  that  th 
Shans  bring  with  them  in  their  annual  can 
van  from  the  north  of  Burmah,  are  made  c 
rock  crystal  coloured  artificially.  There 
heated  and  plunged  into  coloured  solutions. 
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The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamond! 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Asia  at  some 
unknown  period.  Diamonds  were  first  cut 
in  Europe  in  1 456  by  Louis  Berquen,  a  citizen 
of  Bruges. 


Diamond  Cutting  ''is    effected  by  a  hori- 
porphyritic  gneisf*,  which  Mr.  Hiibner  calLs    zontal    iron-plate   of    about     ten    inches    in 
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',  eatled  a  sekiffTor  mill  ^iprhioh  revolves 
tai  2000  to  3000  times  per  minato.  The 
tedsi  is  fixed  inabaUof  pewter^altheeiid 
if  IB  aiBiy  rertiog  upon  the  table  in  which 
Ik  pliie  revolves ;  the  other  end,  at  which 
ll»  infl  eontainiog  the  diamond  is  fixed,  is 
fOBKti  opoQ  the  wheel  by  inm  weights  at 
ii  disenltQtt  of  the  workman.  The  dia* 
mod  k  eat  bj  taking  advantage  of  its  cleav* 
ifi^ttdslso  1^  afarasion  with  its  own  powder, 
nd  Iff  iHetion  widi  another  diamond.  It  is 
tfnesB  of  great  labour,  and  many  honrs  are 
ipi  is  pnMtncing  a  single  facet.  Diamonds 
■sflrtisto  varioos  forms,  called  the  BrilU* 
sri^ii  JZm,  and  the  TabU.  The  first  form 
Am  the  gem  to  the  best  advantage  and  is 
ibop  set  with  the  taUe  upwards.  In  the 
m  tlieaitire  sorfiMse  is  covered  with  eqni- 
hted  triaogSes  terminating  in  a  sharp  point 
ttAenmniit.  This  fonn  is  used  when  the 
ipnd  of  8iirfiu»  is  too  great  for  its  depth, 
»i  k  ooold  not  be  cut  into  the  brilliant  form 
vilhoQl  great  loss.  The  table  is  applied  to 
acfc  dianoods  as  may  be  r^^arded  as  plates, 
luttB,  or  stabs  of  small  depth  compared  to 
^  Bnperfieial  extent.  The  brilliant  and 
^  rose  lose  in  cutting  and  polishing  some- 
*kt  lees  tlian  half  the  weight.  In  the  forma- 
^  im  of  either  a  brilliant  or  rosenliamond  so 
I  SKh  ii  eot  away  that  the  weight  of  the 
pUed  gem  is  not  more  than  half  that  of 
Aemgfa  crystal  out  of  which  it  was  formed. 
Us  weight  and  consequently  the  value  of 
^■BQsds  are  estimated  iu  carats,  each  of 
^Uh  is  equal  to  3- 1 66  grains*  The  diamond 
■  wd  for  cutting  glass.  It  is  also  employed 
^  ^  Jesses  of  microscopes.  It  has  but 
Ue  eluomatic  aberration,  but  the  frequent 
ivphrily  of  its  structure  is  a  drawback 
^  *ii  employment  for  this  purpose.  Dia- 
*^  «e  esteemed  by  native  jewellers 
*>lkfinc  class  of  jewels.  The  diamonds  of 
"^  Be  elsssed  by  them  as  white,  yellow, 
'H  green  and  black  ;  the  coJoi^  ones  are 
^^^endjr  rare,  but  they  are  occasionally 
w  of  a  white  color  spotted  with  red,  which 
<K  tweeted  as  bad.  They  are  classed  by  the 
''it^  native  jewellers  into  three  kinds — 
'BinMia^rang-i-naosadir"  gn^ish  or  the  color 
^■IrSBnaoniac;  **hira  makduni,"  of  paler 
^;8Qd''ahnas.i.hadidi."  The  diamonds 
M  is  tach  abundance  amongst  the  native 
pby  of  India  are  almost  all  cut  in  England, 
*jfc  pnncipai  gems  used  in  India  are  the 
^^  hnli,  rubies,  emeralds,  opals,  garnets, 
*^|k  whole  fiunily  of  siliceous  gems. 
^■Bsnds,  in  Paris,  during  the  revolution 
■the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  doubled  their 
ttd  of  late   years,    small  stones  are 


value  rises  as  the  square  of  the  weight,  thus 
if  a  one  carat  (3^  grains)  diamond  cost  £  8, 
a  two  carat  diamond  will  be  (2  +  2  x  .8)  £  32. 
But  there  is  much  of  fancy  pricing.  The 
diamond  is  not  acted  on  by  any  acid.  Dia- 
monds are  weighed  by  the  carat,  4-grains  »»  1 
carat,  161^  carats  or  606grains  1  oz.  troy.  Dia* 
monds  frelquently  becomes  phosphorescent  on 
exposure  to  light.  They  are  found  ciystalline 
and  amoi*phous,  and  of  all  colours,  white, 
yellow,  orange,  red,  pink,  brown,  green,  blue 
black  and  opalescent.  Stones  with  naturally 
acute  angles  are  used  for  cutting  glass  and 
sell  at  £10  the  carat,  for  most  gems  will 
scratch  but  diamonds  alone  cut  glass. 
The  diamond  is  found  in  India,  in  the  Dekkan, 
in  the  river  Pennar,  in  the  Cuddapah  district 
and  near  BanganapiUy,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Kistnah,  formerly  near  Ellore  and  at 
Golcondah.  The  diamond  lately  sold  to  the 
emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  for  £5,000,  was 
said  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  Pennar  or 
at  Banganapilly.  In  Tavernier's  time  the 
mines  of  Golcondah  are  said  to  employ  6,000 
pei'sons,  but  the  chief  places  are  Pannah  and 
the  river  Sonar  in  Bundelcund,  at  Sumbul« 
pore  on  the  Idahanuddy.  It  is  also  found  in 
Sumatra,  Australia,  the  Ural  mountains,  South 
Africa,  Braeil,  North  America,  Malacca  ?, 
Borneo  and  Celebes  ? 

Diamonds  of  Brazil  are  found  in  quartz  con* 
glomerates,  containing  oxides  of  iix)n,  also  in 
alluvium,in  loose  and  imbedded  crystals,  almost 
always  of  small  size,  and  most  frequent  in 
company  with  grains  of  gold  and  platinum. 
Ordinary  diamonds  are  mostly  taken  to  Europe 
from  the  Brazils,  but  on  an  aversge,  of  10,000 
stones, there  will  not  be  one  of  18  carats  found. 

The  diamond  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  a  remedy  against  incubos  and  sue* 
cabos  :  the  ruby  against  poison  :  the  ja- 
cinth procured  sleep  :  the  sapphire  procur- 
ed favour  with  princes,  the  chrysolite  as- 
suaged wrath.  Each  of  the  twelve  apostles 
was  symbolised  with  a  precious  stone,  Peter 
by  jasper,  John  by  emerald,  and  so  on. 
—  Tavernier^M  Travels:  pp.  136  lo  149.  Sir 
8,  Raffles  Hist,  of  Java.  Low^i  Sarawak. 
BenneiPs  Memoir  pp.  2334^90.  JPenmmfs 
HindusianJ^ols,  ii,  iii.  Heyne's  Tracts.  Ten^ 
natU  on  the  diamond  in  III.  London  News. 
Captain  Cullen.  Ll  Newhold.  Dairympl^s 
Reposiiory.  Dr.  Voyse^i  FrivaH  Journal. 
Dana  Manual  of  Mineralogy  ;  Caialogme 
of  Great  ExhibiHon  of  1851,  (Class,  xxiii.)— 
£ng.Cy€.,p.Z2Z.  Ainsli^s Materia  Mediea. 
Mason^s  Tenasserim.    PowelVs  Hand-hook. 


Chambers'  Journal^  June.  1 866.    Tomiinson^ 
p.  309.  Letter  of  Mr.  Tennant  in  Illustrated 
^csrer,  but  the  prices  of  the  rarer  and  \  London  News^  31  si  January  1852,   Vol.  zx, 
**'  »orts  continue  much  the  same.     The    No,  548.     Crawfurd^s  Die,  p.  120. 
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DIABBBKIR. 


DIRIBADAKE. 


DIAMOND  ADDER.  A  serpent  of 
Australia. 

DIAMOND  CANING)  a  mode  of  using 
coloured  ratans  for  caning  the  bottoms  of 
chairs.  It  was  inyented  by  Mr.  Desohamp 
of  Madras,  boring  the  holes  and  putting  on  a 
fii*st  lajrer  of  rattan  stripes,  and  a  <^ro8S  layer 
to  form  the  diamond  figures  ornamented  with 
colours  and  gilded,  so  as  to  imitate  the  splendid 
kinkabs  of  India.  The  colours  are  used, 
in  powder,  mixed  with  copal  varnish,  and  the 
go£d  leaf  18  applied  over  a  coat  of  gold  size. 
The  colour  used  for  the  sofa  and  chsirs,  above 
referred  to  is  vermilion.  He  was  the  first  to 
introduce  colouring  and  gilding  In  cane*work. 
It  has  a  splendid  effect  and  b^ing  very  durable 
owing  to  the  peculiar  hai*d  and  polished  crust 
of  the  rattan  but  it  can  be  applied  in  all  eorts 
of  ridi  internal  decoration,  as  well  as  ehairs 
and  sofas. 

DIAMOND  CEMENT.     See  Gelatine. 

DIAMOND  ISLAND,  in  Lat.  15'  61'  N. 
andLat.94*  ITE. 

DIAMONT.  FoL.    Diamond. 

DIANA  of  the  Greeks,  is  represented  in 
hindno  mythology,  by  Atavi  Devi.  See 
Saraswati ;  Osiris  ;  Lustral  ceremonies. 

DIANTHUS,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants 
of  wliich  several  species  are  cultivated  m 
the  gardens  of  India.  D.  caryophy  Hus  or  clove 
pink  dovB  fiower,  and  D.  chinensts  are  called 
KamphQl :  the  latter  is  of  various  colours, 
and  some  mixed — they  fiovrer  all  the  year 
round,  and  give  seed  immediately  as  it  fades, 
and  which  will  spring  up  again  if  sown. 
The  double  flowered  varieties  are  much 
^erteemed :  the  colours  are  crimson,  red  and 
white.~jRufd6//. 


Tela  teisuta  a  opere,  It. 
Salfetoisichnoe,  Rus. 
Mantelet aleniAiiiflcal,  Sp. 


DIAPER. 

Brd,  put. 
Ltege  etivre,  Fn. 
PveU,  Gib. 

A  fine  flowered  linen,  used  for  table  cloths 
aad  napkins,  manufactured  in  the  north  of 
Iceland,  Grermany,  and  Scotland.  Diapers 
are  also  made  ef  cotton,  in  imitation  of  the 
linen  ^goode  bearing  the  same  name.  The  ^*  Shot 
Diaper"  of  Masulipatam,  so  made  that  it  is 
difl&eult  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  not  ahot 
with  silk^  is  a  cotton  £&biic,  excellent  in 
qvallty  and  colour.*^  Af.  £x.  Jur.  JSeporU^ 
iicCtdtoeKi  DwUanary. 

DIAB  OR  DEODAE,  of  Hazara,  Kashmir 
and  \KBghan,  Cedrus  deodara.  Loud, 

DIAiRBEKIR,  a  pashalik  on  the  north 
tweatof  that  of  Baghdad.  It  is  the  Hollow 
Mesopotamia.  At  Diarbekir,  the  Tigris  is 
often 'im^£0  .yards  wide.  The  Ditt*bekir  branch 
of  the  Tigris  passes  by  Rodwan  and  Hassan 
Keif,  before  it  joins  the  proper  Tigris.  The 
Mahallemi  Koords  live  in  caverns  hereabouts, 
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cut  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Tigris.  There  is  a 
prodigious  number  of  these  caves,  which  are 
said  to  be  very  ancient,  and  cat  into  diflerent 
apartments.  Altoonsoo,  the  river  Caprus  of 
antiquity,  is  called  the  Lesser  Zab  by  Abut- 
feda.  It  joins  the  Tigris  below  Diarbekir  but 
it  is  an  error  to  call  the  river  Alteon,  which  is 
an  epithet  only  belonging  to  the  bridge,  fi'om 
what  it  cost,  Altoou  meaning  gold  or  money. 
o-^Rich's  Rendenoe  in  Koerdietan^  Vol.  \  p. 
879  and  ii,  p.  13.     See  Tigris  and  Mosul. 

DIASPRO.  It.    Jasper. 

DIAZ,  BARTHOLOMEW,  in  the  rei^ 
of  John  II  king  of  Foi'tugal^  proceeded 
with  three  vessels  to  ascertain  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  African  oontineat,  and, 
driven  from  the  land  near  the  south  Gape  he 
ultimately  i«gained  the  African  shores,  east 
of  the  Cape,  at  a  Bay  which  ^ey  called  the 
Bay  of  Cows.  The  men  seeing  the  land 
trend  easterly  here  began  to  murmur  and 
compelled  Diaz  to  return.  As  diey  shaped 
their  course  homewards  they  romided  that 
famous  point  in  August  i486,  to  which  Diaa 
gave  the  name  of  the  *^  Cape  of  Tempests,* 
but  which  John,  with  more  foreaight  as  to  the 
future  importance  of  the  discovery,  changed  to 
that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Diaz  was 
the  first  who,  in  recent  times,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  landed  at  Calient, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
soon  after  the  disooveiy  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus. He  was  drowned  in  one  of  four  ships 
lost  by  Cabral,  in  his  voyage  from  Brazil  to 
Calicut.— Tenffcrnl'f  Ceyion.  See  Cabral, 
Albuquerque,  Vasco-de^Gamez,  Debul. 

DIATOMACEiE«  The  Hasan-i-Tusuf 
of  the  Panjab,  is  a  minute  eilioeoos  shell  of  a 
triangular  fbim,  one  of  the  Diatomaceas  found 
floating  on  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  hilla  of 
Kashmir,  whence  it  is  skimmed  off  and  dried. 
It  was  erroneously  described  by  Honigber^er 
and  others,  as  a  Beed.-^PetaeU'e  Band-hook^ 
V.  i,  p.  384. 

DIB,  Hind.  Typba  angnatifolia,  aleo 
Eragrostis  cynosuroides. 

DIBARADANE,  or  Divartanai  or  offers 
ing  of  fira  ftcaok  dtpa,  a  lamp  and  araidana 
to  sacrifice,  a  daily  ceremcmy  in  honour  of 
the  hindoo  gods,  and  makes  the  last  part 
of  the  worship.  The  brahman  who  officiates 
holds  in  one  hand  a  small  bell,  which  hm 
sounds  and  in  the  other  a  copper  lamp  full 
of  ghee,  he  makes  it  pass  and  re-pasa  rou&id 
the  iBtatue  of  the  god  he  worships.  During 
this    time,  the    dancing   girls  or  bayadem 


dance  and  sing  his  praises ;  after  wtiieli 
the  assistants  in  contemplation,  with  faanda 
joined,  address  their  vows  to  the  idol :  tlM 
brahman  then  breaks  the  garland  with  whtieh 
the  idol  is  adorned,  distributes  the  fragments 
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DicHfirr. 

to  Ife  people  and  raceivaB  from  them  the 
drags  thej  haTe  brongfat  to  the'  diTintty. 
He  ^oe  before  the  gods  during  divine 
mnst,  and  on  faetiTal  dsya,  was  a  eeremonj 
wkA  Med  bj  the  anciente.  The  priestB  of 
Mn^  edted  fiatii,  were  held  in  great  esteem 
If  ibeBamaBs:  they  were  excellent  moante* 
Infck  Thej  danced  at  Delos  during  divine 
This  danee  was  performed  in  a  very 
manlier  among  tiie  Greeks,  and  the 
:  tbej  moved  from  the  leflt  side  of 
Aiihn-  to  the  right,  meaning  to  intimate  the 
cnoB  of  the  heavem^  which  moves  from  the 
nitithe  irest ;  tfaej  then  returned  from  tiie 
qHiie  to  the  left  eide,  which  represented 
inagtin  of  the  planets.  The  origin  of  this 
4b»  ■  ytrj  nncertain.  King  David  danced 
Urethe  Ark,  when  brought  ba^k  from  the 
Aistiiieiy  and  no  doabt  made  his  sofajeets 
kta  to  his  piajing  on  the  harp.  We  Hod 
a  fixodsB,  that  the  Jews  danced  before  the 
plin  ctif ;  hot  there  never  was  known  a 
nde  tike  the  hindoos,  who  choose  giris  of 
»  ntos  to  dance  before  their  idoHi. — 
hrnniiVayagejp.  157-9. 
DIBI  DIBI,  Eno.     CsBsalpinia  coriaria, 

DIB-6BASS,  Htkd.  Cjnodon  dactylon 
iin«  gniB  or  reed,  Tjpha  angostifoiia. 

DIB0N6.    Seelflshmi. 

DIG,  in  hindoo  astronomy,  the  four  cardinal 
|ntti  of  &e  compass.     Asta  die  ;  the  eight 

C'  !i]al  points  including  the  cardinal  ones. 
iUta  die  are  called  the  eight  corners  of  the 
^*U,  over  each  of  which  a  divinity  is  sup- 
1*Bd  to  preside. —  WarreiCk  Kala  SUnhita. 

MCE, 

Dadi.  It. 

Bawah  pari ;  dVd'o.  Malat 

KMti.  fcus. 

Dadoi,  Sp. 

^  Aaoued  in  Europe  are  cubical  pie^s  of* 
^^  kne,  or  ebony»  marked  with  dots  on 
^  of  their  sides  fi'om  1  to  6,  according,  to 
Ao  amber  of  the  face ;  and  used  for  playing 
P^  of  chance.  Those  used  by  the  hindooe 
•»  obloDg  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory.  -,  The 
^of  Dranpadi  being  staked  and  lost  by 
T«ttthin^  the  eldest  of  the  Pandava  to 
^^"tyodhaaa  is  equalled  by  one  in  Ains worth's 
ttSt  PsqIs,  and  another  in  Massy's  History 

UCE&A8.    See  Cbamacea :  Chamidv. 

NCBHIT,  aceordiag  to  ProfeswH*  WUson's 

^|>i>vy»   is  a  vernacular    ootmption    for 

fUte,  a  name  most  apprQ|>tiati^y  given 

and   the  title  of  one  of  the 

biaaches  of  the  Eanqjia  brahmins,  it 

bone  by  some  IhmUies  of  MamiJm 

;  and    in  Gaaipur  and  a^JAMot 

by  a  tribe  of  B^pnto. 
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DIDYMOOARPUS. 

DICHIPTERA  RETUSA^  Juss.  Syn. 
of  Rungia  repens. 

DICHROSTACHYS  CINEREA,  W.l'A. 

Kimoaa  cinerea,  Linn, ;  Jioxb. 
Deshmanthus  einereuo,  WiUde. 
Aoacia  eiiMrea,  Sprenff. 

„      dalea,  J)€99, 
Cailloa  ciofirea,  O.  dr  P. 

yartali  Hind.  Velutum.  Tel. 

Andara-gaaa.  Sikgh.  Yel-tur. 

Wara-taim.        Tav.  VelUtnrn. 

Veda-tava.  „  Venutiira. 

Yadatala  maram , , 

A  small  scrubby  tree  or  large  shrub,  abundr 
ant  in  the  hot  and  drier  parts  of  Ceylon, 
and  Coimbatore  and  common  in  waste  places 
of  the  inland  country,  in  the  Bombay  Presi* 
dency.  Dr.  Gibson  had  not  seen  it  near  to 
the  ooast.  The  wood  is  very  hard»  strong 
and  good  for  pegs,  but  too  small  for  any 
other  purpose. —  Drs,  Wight^  Gibson^  FI<m\ 
Andh.y  ThwaiUi'  En,  PL  Zeyl^  Boxb.  Cor,, 
PL  1 74v 

DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA.  See  Ci^ 
botium  billardieri.    Ferns. 

DICLIPTERA  ROXB\JUGRU,N,abE. 

Kiroh*  of  Jbelmn.  I  Lakihmaoa,  of  Faajab. 

Somni,  of  Boas.  j 

A  medicinal  plants  grows  up  to  6,600  feet 
in  the  Western  Himalaya  ^Dr,  J,  L.  Stewart 

DICJSUM,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  £unily 
Nectarinidi®,  6  gen.  36  sp.,  viz.,  8  Aracbono- 
thera,  19  Nectarinia  ;  5  DicsBum  ;  1  Myzan- 
the  ;  2  Prionochilus  ;  1  Pjpripoma. 

DICRANOCEPHALUS  ADAMSI,  Pa«- 
€0B,  a  beetle  of  Korea,  a  double^faelmeted 
Coleoptera.    It  occurs  also  on  the  Himalayas. 

DICRURIDJE,  a  family  of  birds,  compris- 
ing i  gen.  5  sub-gen.  14  sp.,  vi£.,  1  Chibia ; 
2  Chaptia ;  1  Bhringa  ;  3  var.  £dolios»  9 
Dicrurus.  One  of  the  genus  Dicrums  is  the 
Drongo  shrike  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 
Other  species  are  D.  caBrulescens,  D,  leuco- 
pygia  and  D.  edoliformia.    See  Birds. 

DICYPELLIUM  CARYOPHYLLA- 
TUM*    See  Cinnunon. 

DIDDANI,  Hun>.  Astragalus  multiqepa. 

DIDISCUS  CiERULEUS.  AustiwUa 
plants*  ^prown  from  seed  iu  a  li^t  loamy  floil^ 
and  the  plants  either  reared  in  poto.  oi:  in 
flower  beds. — RiddelL 

DI-DITSH :— N-GUON  :^M0I  ;-^»0- 
MOI  and  Ke-moi,  rude  tribes  occupying  the 
moontnin  ranges  between  Tonkin  and  Cochin 
China,  and  between  Cochin  China  and  KaiPB* 
bogia. — Laikam*s  Descriptwe  Eiknohffisf* 

DIDO.    See  HindoQ. 

DIDRIAN.  Hind.  Cffisalpinia  sepiaria. 

DIDYMOCABPUS^  a  genu?  of  p\fmU  of 
whidli  Dr.  Wight  gives  as  4peo|e«»  D.  Bam- 
boldtianai  lyrata»  ovaUfolM»  Boidefiana*  und 
tomentosa,  D,  arom«tietts»  is  stated  by  Dr. 
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DIKAAIALLEB. 


DILLENIAOEifi. 


Waliich  to  be  ased  as  a  perfume  aud  aromatic 
drug,  called  by  the  natives  Kumkuma  and 
Ranigovindi. — Aoy/e,p.294;  (yShaughneisy^ 
p.  448. 

DIE-DU-LET.  Pan.  Boric  Cotton  tree. 
Bombaz  heterophjiia. — McClelland. 

DIEG,  at  this  place  a  battle  was  fought 
and  won  by  Lord  Lake,    See  Battles. 

DIEGO  GARCLl,  one  of  the  Chagos 
Islands,  is  about  14  miles  long  and  extends 
from  lat  V  \ZY  S.  to  r  27^'  S.  It  is  low 
and  generally  only  8  or  10  feet  above  high 
water  tides. — Horsurgh, 

DIELEN.    GsH.  Deals. 

DIEIS^-NEEUNG.—  ?  In  Amherst,  a  tim- 
ber used  for  rice-pounders  ;  it  is  a  close- 
grained,  strong,  compact,  brown,  hard  wood. 

DIER.    Hind.  Cocculus  villoe(us.— DC. 

DIER  HIER.  Hind.  Kash.  Menisper- 
mum  hirsutum. 

DIESPETER.  See  Indra. 

DIE-TUE.  BuRM.  Cotton  Tree.  Bombax 
heterophylla. — Mc  Clelland, 

DIGAMBAHA.  One  of  the  six  atheis- 
tical systems  of  philosophy,  current  amongst 
the  eastern  Aryan  race  in  India.  The  other 
five  are  the  Charvaka,  Yog^chai-a,  Sidhanta, 
Wal-bashika,  aud  Madhyamica  all  full  of 
indeterminate  phrases  and  containing  a  jumble 
of  atheism  and  etliics.  The  derivation  of 
Charuvaka  is  fVom  charoo,  insinuating  and 
vaka,  a  word.     See  Jains  :  Vidya. 

DIGAMBARA.  Sansc.  Literally  skydad. 
A  mendicant  going  about  naked  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Jains  the  members  of  which  either 
go  naked  or  wear  coloured  clothes  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  suretambara,  or  those  who  wear 
white.  Digambara  is  from  dish,  a  point  of  the 
compass,  and  ambara,  cloth. —  Wilson. 

DIGHI.  Hind,  a  tank  or  reservoir. 

DIGUE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Seychelles. 
It  is  inhabited. — Hartburgh, 

DI(5-VIJAYA,  Sans.  From  dish,  the 
quarters  of  the  earth,  and  vijaya,  conquest. 

DIHONG,  the  principal  feeder  of  the 
Brahmaputra  and  navigable  for  3  or  4  days 
journey,  above  its  junction  with  the  Lohit 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Tsan-pu  of  Tibet  but 
Mr.  McCosh  is  doubtful  of  this.  5«^Abor  ; 
Mishmi. 

DII  PATBES,  of  the  Romans,  the  Pitri- 
deva  of  the  hindoos. 

DUES.  Sp.  also  Juguetee  de  Ninnos. 
Sp.  Toys. 

DIJLAH,  a  name  of  die  Tigris. 

DIKAJAKOSA,  Buss.  Cervulus  pygar- 
gus. 

DIKAMALLSE,  is  the  fbigrant  gum  resin 
of  Gardenia  laoida  of  Roxburgh,  it  exudes  in 
amber  cokmred  transparent  drops,  at  the  ends 
of  young  shoots,  and  from  thence  it  is  col- 


lected. It  is  most  useful  in  pi'eveuting  ver- 
min feeding  in  wounds  and  is  useful  in 
hospitals,  keeping  away  flies  fh>m  solves,  by 
its  strong  aroma,  and  is  an  article  in  the 
materia  of  the  village  fiirrier.  It  deserves 
more  attention.  Dikamali,  from  Gkirdenia 
gummifera,  is  stated  by  D.  Gibson  to  be  pro- 
duced within  the  Bombay  Presidency,  it« 
effects  in  preventing  the  aecess  of  flies  to 
festering  wounds  and  running  sores,  is 
remarkable.— if.  E.  J.  J{.,  Spty's  Smggesi^ 
p,  67,    Dr,  Gibstm. 

DIB?HIT.  a  tribe  of  Rajpooto  inhabitiii^ 
the  pei^nnahs  of  Kootea,  Futtehpoor,  Ekdul- 
la,  Mootonr  and  Ghaseepoor  in  the  Futt^« 
poor  District,  also  in.Oudh  and  BvndelkliuDd. 
'^Ellioi  Supp.  Gloss. 

DIKSHA,  S.  In  hindoolBm,  sacrificial 
worship :  initiation  into  saored  rites. 

DIL,  Hind.,  Pssa.    The  heart 

DILA,  Hind.  Odina  wodier,  also  Arundo 
phragmites,  Cypenis  tuberoeus,  Scirpas 
maritimus. 

DILATBIS  HERITIEBI.  See  Hsmc 
doraceie. 

DILEML     SeeAfghhn. 

Dilivaria  ilicifolia,  /um.,  W.  Ic. 
Acanthus  ilicifoliuB,  Linn.,  Rwcb.  Bhttdt. 

Harktloh  kania,  Hikd. 


Paina  shiili.  Malcal. 
Koli  moli  choddi,  Tam. 
AHia,  TSL. 
Etichilla,  Tbl. 


Harkut,  HufD. 
Hakoroh,  BiKO. 
Ka-ya,  Bdrm. 


Grows  in  marine  lagoons  canals  and  deltas 
south  of  India.  It  resembles  the  holly  ;  its 
leaves  and  root  are  used  medicinally. — Roxd. 
VoigLy  Us^ul  Plants. 

DILKA,  or^smearing  with  oil,  is  in  genei-al 
use  by  the  natives  of  the  Soudan  every  evening 
by  those  who  can  afford  it,  before  retiring  to 
rest ;  to  its  use  is  to  be  ascribed  the  entire 
absence  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  also  their 
being  able  to  resist  the  oold  and  cutting  winds 
of  winter  with  no  other  protection  than  a 
slight  calico  scarf  or  shirt.— £^yor,  ike 
Soudan  and  Central  Africa,  My  J^ 
Feiherick,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

DELL,  the  anise  of  scripture,  Anethuna 
graveolens.  It  is  the  ai^aiav  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Adas  manis  of  the  malays. 

DILLAET.  Hind,  a  summons  server,  a 
peon. —  fPils, 

DILLENIACEiE,  DC.  A  natural  order  oC 
handsome  trees,  shrubs,  or  under  shrubs, 
rarely  herbs,  amounting  to  about  116  species, 
of  which  42  belong  to  the  £.  Indies ;  2  ti^ 
Guinea ;  and  1  to  New  Caledonia.  The  lai 
dian  forms  are  ranged  under  nine  genera  f ; 
viz.,  12  under  Tctraeera ;  6«6  under  Delima  § 
8  under  WormiaActinidia;  1  under  .^croUi 
irema  ;  4  under  ColUrHa ;  1 1  uncknr  DiUe: 
nta  ;  1  under  CapelUa  ;  Z  under  AcnHrtma  % 
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DIIXENIA  AUBSA. 

tad  I  under  SeAumaekeria.  With  a  few 
exeepdons,  the  properties  of  the  order  are 
wakaawn. —  Voigi^  p.  17. 

DILLEITLA,   a  genas  of  plants,  several 
•pedes  of  wbich,  yielding  useful  and  vain* 
dbfo  linbersy  gTt>w  in  Gejlon,  in  the  two 
feeuisolee,  sad  in  the  northern  provinces,  of 
Some,  of  which  the  timbers  are  de- 
are  not  yet  specifically  det^mined. 
Theyovng  calyeee   of  D,  seabrella  and  D, 
have  a  pleasant  taste  and  are  used  in 
fay  die  inhabitants  of  Chittagong  and 
The  flowers  of  one  of  this  genus, 
ieileeenrB  in  the  Terai,  are  as  large  as  two 


DSkmia  augusia^  2ia  byewn,  Burm,  also  2>. 

flriro,   l^ew,     Burm.    and    D.    speciosa, 

lUyew,  Burm,  occur  in  Burmah.    The  two 

im  are  plentifiil  in  the  iforests  of  the  Pegu 

.  iatrict,  but  become  scarce  to  the  north  of  it, 

■d  the  third  epecieB  is  scarce  even  thei^,  but 

geaoaliy  growing  in  a  laterite  soil.    They 

iHttree  hare  a  light  brown  wood  and  afibrd 

targe  and  gbod  timber  for  house  buildings. 

The  Dilleaias  are  not  only  valuable  as  timber 

trees^    but     for     ornamental    purposes.    In 

liareh  and   April,  the  forests  are  really  daz- 

liiBg  from  the  bright  yellow  flowers  which 

9n  crowded  on  their  leafless  branches.    These 

feces  would  be  worth  cultivation  iu  England. 

A  species  of  Dillenia  always  found  on  the 

borders  of  streams,  hence  called  water  Dillenia 

hj  ^  Kareiis,  produces  a  large  green  fruit, 

irtidi  is  brought  to  the  bAzaar  and  considered 

ftfliiforite  T^etable  with  the  natives. 

Captain  Benson,  says  D.  "omata,"  D. 
*KBbrd!a'*  and  D.  "speciosa,  of  Moulmein 
M  verf  plentiful  and  of  large  girth,  have 
itasag  good  timber,  useful  for  general  pur- 
liM^  as  house  and  ship  building.  Captain 
JK  XsMPify  Deputy  Assiitani  JJommissary 
f. — Drs.  Hooker.  Him,  Jour^  p.  395  ; 


DILLENIA,  Speeie$y  Zin  Pyun  Nigan 
Bam.  A  tree  of  Moulmein,  with  a  strong 
wood  fbr  any  ordinary  puiposes.  Fruit 
edible.— Col.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

DILLENIA,  Species,  Zimboon.  fiurm. 
A  fhaber  of  Tavoy,  used  in  building.— Ca/>^ 


DILLENIA  AUGUSTA,  Roxh.  Zin- 
lifewn.  Bonn.  Grows  in  the  Garrow 
inland  ia  plentifal  in  the  forests  of  the 
Ytf/k  diftrict  but  becomes  scarce  to  the 
Mrth  ofit'  Its  wood  is  of  a  light  brOwn 
criom;  and  H  jieidB  a  large  and  good  timber 
IrloMe  buildiog. — J^'*  MeClellandy  Voigt 

NLLESflA  AtJBBA,  Sm.  Zimbyoon. 
fciy,  Ahin4^<^  i'^  ^?  Sl^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^ 
tttktonBtBof.  Sri^^  Bprmah  but  more 
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DILLENIA  SCABRELLA. 

scarce  to  the  north  of  it.  Wood  of  a  light 
brown  colour  occasionally  used  in  house 
building,  but  mostly  for  firewood.  Breaking 
weight  lbs.  198.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  48  lbs. 
In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  ayerage 
length  of  the  trunk,  to  the  first  branch  is  20 
feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  9  feet  It  sells  at  12 
annas  .per  cubic  foot. — Dr,  Brandii^  Cah  Cat. 
Ex.oflS62. 

DILLENIA  DBNTATA  ?  P  Gode  para. 
Singh.  Grows  in  the  western  parts  of  Ceylon 
where  its  wood  is  used  for  roofs  of  houses. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  61  lbs.  and  it  is  said  to 
last  40  years. — Mr,  Mendii, 

DILLENIA  ELLIPTICA.  Thunb.  and 
D.  Indica,  LiifN.  are  syns.  of  D.  speciosa. 
Thunh. 

DILLENIA  INTEGRA,  Thunh. 

Wormia  Integra,  H.  f.  et.  T.,  I.  c.  p.  68,  com  syn. 

Said  to  grow  in  CeyloD,  but  Mr.  Thwaites 
suspects  aome. error  as  to  four  species  of  the 
large  Dilleniaceous  trees,  grow'^ng  in  that  island 
—  Thw,  p.  5.  ^  .    * 

DILLENIA  ORNATA,  WaH. 

'  Sen-bowiL  BuBM. 

Grows  plentiful  and  of  large  girth  in  Pegu 
and  Moulmein,  and  furnishes  a  strong  good 
timber,  useful  for  general  purposes  in  Itouse 
and  ship  building.  It  ha9  large  gaudy  yellow 
flowers.<^/>r.  3tason,  Captain  Benson. 

DILLENIA  PILOSA,  Soxb.  Grows  in 
Assam  near  Goalpara,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Megna,  and  furnishes  a  hard  tough  wood, 
much  used  for  canoes. — Roxb.^  VoL  ii,  p.  652, 
Voigt 

DILLENIA  RilTUSA,  Thunb. 

Warmia  retaos  B-f*  et  T.  |  Ooda  paia.  SiHOR. 

A  moderate  sized  tree,  i^rowiog  in  Ceylon, 
to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet^  but  not  abund- 
ant.— Tkw.p.6. 

DILLENIA  SCABRELLA,  Roxb. 
D.  Bcabra,  Srandis. 


&ulguL  Cav. 
Knmnil.  IUhb. 


Zen-Bywon.  Buaa. 
Kyet-ien-bowa.  ^DBIL 
Byew.  Bl^BM. 

Grows  in  Chittagong  also  in  Caaara  and 
Sunda  where  it  is  most  pommon  below;  the 
ghaut.  Grows  large,  long,  and  atiaight.  Its 
acid  calyx  leaflets  used  in  ourries.  Wood 
seems  to  be  used  for  boat  planks  in  Ganara, 
but  it  is  not  reckoned  a  choice  wood  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  It  is  plentiful  iu  the 
Pegu  province,  but  becomes  scarce  to  the 
north  of  it,  and  it  is,  there,  of  large  girth, 
furnishes  a  large  good  timber  and  is  useful 
for  general  purposes,  as  house  and  ship  build- 
ing.—2>rf.  Aox6.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  653,  Gibson 
and  McCMiandf  Captain  Benson. 
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DILLBNIA  SPEOIOSA. 

DILLENIA.  PENTAGYNA,  Ro:tb.  Vol. 
ii,  p»  652. 


DILLI. 


Colbdrtia  ooromandeliana,  DC. 
Woroiia  coromandeliana,  Sfrtng, 

Rawft-dara.      1^. 
BowadaxL  „ 

Ohinna  kalinga  „ 
BaVtuLana.         „ 


Oirnar.    Hikd. 
Syalita.    Aauca^l. 
Honda-para.    BiNOH. 
Buvya.    SavS. 


Uva  manun.    Tam. 
Pedda  KJalinga.    Til. 
Kalinga* 
TTrvaokeitiL 


«» 


]^o-beii.  BuBM, 

'f  00&  «par  tr«e.  Eva. 

KurmuL  ItfAHB. 

ISaaagaltL    „ 

Piftaay  maram.  Tam.         1 

This  is  a  stately  forest  tree,  of  great  value, 
being  one  of  those  which  yield  the  poem  spars 
of  eommtf  ce.    It  is  common  on  the  face  of  the 
Western  Ghaats.    In  Coimbatore,  it  is  a  tall 
tree.    \i  is  a  great  common  tree,  in  the  Kon- 
kon  and  Ghaut  jungles  of  Bombay,  but  never 
found  inland.    As  a  tree  of  British  Burmah, 
ii  is  abundant  in  the  Eng.  Forest  (the  forest 
of  Dipterocarpus  grandiflora)  where  its  wood 
is  hard  and  strong,  and  used  for  rice  mills. 
It  growa  in  Assam.    A  cubic  foot  weighs  69 
As.    In  a  full  srown  tree  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  <u  the  trunk,  to  the  first  branch 
is  20  fe6t,  and  average  ^rth  measured  at  6 
feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet.    It  is  a  large 
timber  tree  in  Assam  where  it  is  used  for 
canoes,  its  wood  there  being  close-grained. 
Captain  Beddome  says  it  is  a  very  strong, 
hard  wood,  abundant  on  the  Indrawatty  and 
in  jungles  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Godavery 
but  not  known  on  the  right  bank.    Dr.  Gleg- 
horn  says  ^'  this  is  believed  to  be  the  tree, 
which  furnishes  the  poon  spars,  so  valuable  for 
shippings  though   CalophyUum  inophyllttm 
has  hitherto  been  so  considered."    Dr.  Wight 
says«  in  Coimba'tore  "  the  similarity  of  native 
names  between  this  and  CalophyUum  inophyl- 
lum  leads  me  me  to  suspect  isome  mistake 
liere.    The  wood  of  Dillenia  pentagyna  is 
said  to  be  exoeedingly.  strong  and  very  durable 
even  when  buried  under  ground.     Since  this 
pap«)r 'Wa:s  written,  adds  Dr.  Wight,  I  have 
beeh  iiiVoitoed  fhiit  this  is  tiie  tree  that  fur- 
^ishi^  ttto  Pobn  Spars,  and  jud^Us;  iVom  the 
manner  of  growth,  I  feel  satisfied  that: iMs 
information  .is  oorred;;    Thia  iia  a  tall,  the 
other,  a  short*  stunted  tree."    '*  I  do  not  find" 
says  Dr.  Grtbson,  '^thait  the  wood  is  used  for 
any  puf  poi6  more  important  than  for  the  loose 
planks  used  in  the  decks  of  native  boats.    It 
]»  lidt'^Mn^lOyed  in  house  purposeis.   This*  tree 
it  iA<gi*eiat'rd<)UMt  by  the  merchants  of  Bom- 
'bay^^feote*  the' wood  sjiUttiBg  well.    Its  leaves 
are^used  'f6r  toof  daimage.^-^i>rf .  Itoxb.^VoL 
Wyp.^Si^  Wiffht,  Cleffhom^  Gidsau,  Bran- 
dUf '  Vtfigl,  p.  18,  Captain  Biddome^   CaL 
<J<U.  JSk.  if  1 862,  'Vueful  Plants: 

DILLENIA     SPECIOSA,      Thunb.  ; 
kheede:  ff^.tA.W.Ic, 

BiUMiia.IndJlc^,  lAnn,     \  Dillenia ellfptioa,  Thunb. 


OKalMla.    Etta. 
COialta.      .  «, 
Thabjtw.       BUBX. 


^Tbailb^ybow       ^Bvair. 
niM«(aw4faa.   .» 
Uuta  lECoriii.    Dok. 
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The  large  flowered  Dillenia  is  a  lai^e  and 
ornamentid  tree,  hardy  and  thrives  well  in 
compounds..   It  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  the  two 
Indian  peninsulas,  in  Bengal,  Assam,  Chitta- 
gong,  Java  and  the  Moluccas.    It  is  abundant 
at  Kotah  .in  Ajmere  and  is  a  native  of  the 
valleys  in  the  Circar  mountains.  Mr.  Thwaites 
says  it  is  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet,  being  most  frequent  on  the  banks    of 
streams.     Captain  Beddome  says  it  grows  in 
the  jungles  of  the  Godavery,  and  furnishes  a 
very  hard  wood.    Dr.  Brandis  mentions  that 
it  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams 
of  British  Bui^nsihy  but  the  wood  is  not  used. 
A  cubic  foot  he  says  weighs  41  lbs.    In  a  full 
grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length 
of  the  trunk  to  the  ^rst  branch  is  1$  feet/ 
and  average .  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground  is  5  feet    Dr.  Brandis  is  the  moat 
recent  writer,  but,  if  the  same  tree,  his  oiHuion 
does  not  correspond  with  that  of  Dr.  McClel- 
land who  describes  the  *'  Thabyew"  as  scarce 
in  Pegu,  but  as  affording  a  largje  and  good 
timber  for  house-building,  and  for  wood  of  a 
light  brown  colour.     And  Captain  Dance 
describes  the  ^*  Thee-bew-tha"  as  growing  in 
Amherst,  Tavoy  and    Mergui,    maximum 
girth  8  cubits,  maximum  length  22  feet  and 
the  trees  abundant,  but  widdy  scattered  all 
over  the  provinces,  here  and  there,  inland. 
When  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.    It  yields 
a  durable,  tough,  light  wood,  seemingly  very 
good  for  helves  and  is  used  for  makiqg  gun- 
stocks,  and  by  Burmese  for  building  housea 
and  sundry  other  purposes.    Its  leaves  are 
hard  and  rough  and  are  used  for  polishing 
wood.    Its  flowers  are  very  large  white  and 
fragrant.      It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  'on 
account  of  its  elegant  appeaitmce.    It  flowers 
during  the  hot  season  and  bediming  of  the 
rains,   the  seed   ripens  in  February.    The 
fleshy  leaflets  of  the  calyx,  when  th^  fruit  is 
full  grown  have  an  agreeably  acid  taste,  and 
are  much  U8edl>y  the  natives,  where  the^tree 
grows,   in    their    curries.      They   make    a 
tolerably  pleasant  jelly,  the  wood  isl>oth  hard 
and  tough,  and  is  used  to  make  gun-stocks, 
Roxb. —  Qvai-kaiy  is  the  Tamil  aame  oi   the 
fruit  of  this  large  and  handsome  tree^and  is  uaed 
by  the  lower  class  of  natives  in  their  curriasi 
having  an  agreeable  acid  iBavour ;  and  alao  .411 
chatnies.— r^rt.  Thwaites^  Moxb.^  Vol,' il^fk 
650,   Voiyty  ^offrty^  Brandis,  McClellomit 
Riddell  and  Irvine,  Captains  Beddome  imd 
Benson,    Gen.  Misd.  Tdp.,  p.i99. 

DILLT,  or  Ye^SUe  Mountains,  in  LMu  I^ 
1'  r  N.  and  L.  T5M'  8"  E.  in  MidabflU-, 
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DIWAfi&A. 

otvtkeaeft ootft  is  904  feet  aboye  the  sea. 
It  is  aho  written  Dillj,  and  Delly.  Soonerat 
rdatei  that  id  his  time,  the  whole  sur- 
nmndiag  district;  which  extends  towards  the 
Mrth  as  &r  as  Mount  DeUj,  was  inhabit- 
ed bjtheMoIandi,  who  lived  merely  by  piracy. 
Ttae  flea-robbers  are  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
iiriai,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  authors. 
Tkj  united  themselyes  to  other  pirates  who 
loided  on  tiie  Angedib  ishoidsy  near  Goa,  and 
optandaQ  the  small  vessels  which  sailed  from 
6«  to  Cochin.  The  huts  in  which  their 
vneBod  ehildren  live,  sjamd  on  the  eastern 
nie  tf  Mwnt  Dilly^  This  mountain*  which 
heakbfans  a  cape  or  head-land,  lies  in  the 
lakilQib 9ilT  5*;  and  here  Malabar  or  Mala- 
Vkf^J  so  called,  exk^.-^Voyage  to  the 
InrMn ;  Grand  Tru  Survey. 

DULL  Alias,  is  a  village  on  the  south 
e«t  of  the  island  of  Timor,  in  about  Lat.  9* 
ft;  S.  Long.,  123*  £.  The  produce  of  the 
^e^iwrmg  territoiTy  consists  chiefly  of 
m*  vaz  and  sandal  wood  and  is  carried 
mriand  toDilli,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
IMooofl^  which  lies  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of 
ii  iilaBd  in  a  doe  north  direction,  distant 
tkat  50  miles ;  ot  to  Atapoupa,  a  settlement 
tf  ibe  Dotch,  also  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  and 


DXNA. 

tional  site,  and  on  it  now  stand  the  famous 
Jain  temples  which  were  built  by  Bimul 
Bah,  a  rich  Jain  merchant  and  others,  for, 
in  Hindoo-Jain  estimation,  Aboo  is  the  holiest 
spot  on  earth. 

DIMD£AU.    SeeKush. 

DIMIYA*  the  great  red  ant  of  Ceylon, 
it  bites  severely. 

DIMITY, 

I  Dinut^.  ar. 


Fa. 

DoUetto.  It. 


Dimity  Is  a  stout  cotton  cloth,  white,  orna- 
mented either  with  raised  stripes  or  figures, 
and  employed  for  bed  and  bed-room  Airniture. 
Tomlin$on^  p.  490;  McCallooKt  Commer- 
eial  Dictionaryyjp,  474, 

DIMMUK,  HiNj>.  Solenanthus,  Speeiejf. 
DIMOCARPUS  LONGAN,  Lour.,  Sym 
of  Nephelium  longan,  Camb. 

DIMQRPHAI^THUS,  Andia  edulis  is 
employed  in  China  as  a  sudorific,  and  its 
young  shoots  are.  eaten. — Eng.  Cye,  See 
Aralia. 

DIMRAUT,  Hind,  one  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  the  Mewati. 

DXMRI  of  Hasara,  Cedrek  toona,  van  ser- 
rata,  Rayle,  hill  toon. 

DIN,  Abab.  Faith,  as  distinguished,  from 

"■•what  nwrer  than  the  former     Alias  I  Mazhab,  Arab,  sect    Din  I  Din  I  for  the  faith  I 

for  the  fhith  I  is  the  mahomedan  war  cry. 
Hami-i-Din  defender  of  the  faith* 
DIN,  HiNik.  Pbbs.  a  day. 
DINA,  Hind.  A  day,  considered  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  and  durations,  of  which  the 

_  following,  are  the  principal : 

|Ni  JAv.     "'  SaWoDpft.  amoH.  let  a  Savana,  or   Bhumi    savana  dina»  a 

•**■"'"■  ^-A*-  8bad«fiiiDDflL  tam.  natural  day,  being  the  tiipe  between  two  sun 

risings ; 
2d  a  Saura,  dina  ;  of  these  there  are  two 

ah  u  .L  .L     i-     x      J  .1.      IX  kinds;  and  the  similarity  of  the  name  tends 

^  Both  the  fruit  and  the  plant  are  greatlyto  confuse  the  beginners  in  the  study  of 
ittiintfaARiifitTndifisiM  condiments  and  jjj^^^  Astronomy,     First;    th^   absolute 

sense  of  Saura,  being  sidereali  the  Sanra  dina  is 
the  time  between  the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic 
rising  twice  ;  or,  more  precis^^,  tiie  time 
between  the  equinoctial  points  lisii^  twice. 
Second,  the  other  Saura  dina,  is  the  time 
which  the  sun  takes  to  describe  one  degree  of 
the  ecliptic.  It  follows  therefore^  that  strictly 
speaking,  neither  of  these  kind  of  days  are 
equal  throughout  the  year  :  yet  the- former, 
(which  is  also  called  Nacshatra  dina)  are 
supposed  to  be  so  in  the  first  steps  of  several 
operations.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  the 
latter,  but  this  only  happens  when  calculating 
the  mean  elements  of  the  planets  by  the 
Vacyam  process. 

3d  Diva  dina,  is  equal  to  a  sidereal  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun* 

4th  Piftrya  dina,  to  a  synodical  revolution 
of  the  moon. 
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^aname  to  one  of  the  mountains  on  Timor, 
iii  to  be  12,000  feet  high.— Jotint.  Ind. 

KLL  SEED.    Seed  of  Anthum  sowa. 

MAiHShvlriL  A&  1  MUteya,  SitadTs,  Seleya, 
*^  Owl,  Hiid.  Savs. 

Jav.  Sfttt»^oiMk.  BmoH. 

aa.  LA!r.  SaddMnppeL  Tax. 

1C4LAT.         ^SaddApa.  Tbl. 

Ataed  elliptical  seeds  with  brown  and 
4|^  eoDvex  backs,  and  pale  membranous 
Both  the  fruit  and  the  plant  are 
iifei  in  the  East  Indies  as  condiments  and 
^'^^af  diet.  The  carpels  have  a  bitter 
^Malbtaste^  making  them  useful  as  car- 
^Ipfai*  The  seeds  are  procurable  in  all 
jifci  bsaara.  The  Indian  species  is  the 
^^Ana  aowa.  Dill  leaves  are  used  to  fla- 
^lUba,  the  seed  as  a  carminative,  and  is 
9piBd  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gin : 
Svaaed  from  seed. — Faulkner,  Jaffrey. 

ttLPASAND,  HiSD.    Citmllus  vulgaris, 


^JjBiWABEA,  at  Mount  Aboo»  haa  been 
iNi  aiaee  a  remote  aatiquity»  and  pilgrims 
^  have  been  attracted  to  its  temples, 
AJK  10849   tiumgh   no   notice    was 
b  ia  die  maps  of  India  before  the 
y^WHS,   Hindoo  temples  seem  to  have 
Mrihan^fai  resMto  ages  dedicated  to  Siva 
but  aU  traces  of  them  hai^e  disr 
DQwanra,  however,  is  their  tradi- 
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DINDUGA  TREE. 

5th  Brahma  diDa,  is  equal  to  a  Calpa,  or 
4,320,000,000  years,  his  nights  being  equal 
to  his  daj. 

Yuga  dina,  is  anodier  word  for  Ahargana, 
meaning  the  number  of  days  expired  from 
the  commencement  of  a  Yug. — Lastly,  yuga 
dina  means  the  anniversary  day  of  that  on 
which  a  yug  began,  which  is  always  noticed 
in  the  Ealendar. —  Warren^ s  Kala  Sanhxia, 

DINAJPUR,  a  district  and  town  of  Ben- 
gal, the  town  is  261  miles  from  Calcutta.  It 
lies  to  the  south  of  Daijeling  and  is  a  flat 
country.     See  Eocch. 

DINAR. 

Denarini.  Lat.  |  Dinan.  SaVS. 
DINAR,  a  gold  coin  of  value  5  to  10  shil' 
lings.  Though  sometimes  applied  by  Ibn  Ba- 
tata to  an  Indian  gold  coin.  Dinar  is  the  only 
name  he  uses  for  the  standard  Indian  silver 
coin.  Sometimes  the  term  used  by  him  is 
Dinar  Dii^am,  which  Defremery  in  some 
instances  renders  ^'  Dinars  of  silver"  and  in 
others  ''Dinars  in  Dirhems"  sometimes  the 
term  used  is  Dinanir  fizzat. 

The  Roman  denarius  was  of  silver  of  the 
unit  of  60  grains  : — The  dinara  of  the  Sans- 
krit was  32  rates  or  64  grains. — Muller^  Yule 
Cathay  /,  pa.  ccxlix. 
DINABUM,  a  section  of  the  Bakhtiari. 
DINCANU  GARJUN.  Hind.  Diptero- 
carpus  turbinatus. 

DIND.  The  terms  Bind  and  Khooshdli, 
though  etymologically  the  antipodes  of  each 
other,  the  first  meaning  a  '  compulsory  con- 
tribution,' the  other  a  benevolence,  or  vo- 
luntary, have  a  similar  interpretation  in 
Bajpootana.  Dind  is  coeval  with  Hindoo 
legislation.  The  bard  Chund  describes  it, 
and  the  chronicler  of  the  life  of  the  great 
Sidraj  ofAnhulwaiTa,  '*  who  expelled  the  seven 
Didda"  or  '  great  evils,'  whose  initial  letter 
was  dj  enumerates  dind  as  one  of  them,  and 
places  it  with  the  Dholi  and  Dkakun  or 
minstrels  and  witches.  Zalim  Singh,  regent  of 
Kotah,  in  1817,  abolished  the  Dind  and  com- 
manded a  stone  to  be  raised  in  the  chief  town 
of  every  district  of  his  country,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  edict  of  perpetual  abolition  of 
dindf  with  the  denunciation  of  eternal 
vengeance  on  whoever  should  i*evoke  it.  The 
effigies  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  also  of  the  cow, 
and  the  hog,  animals  reverenced  or  execrated 
by  all  classes,  were  carved  in  i*elief  to  attest 
the  imprecation. —  Tod's  Rajasthafiy  Vol,  ii, 
pp.  208-570 

DINDASA.     Hind.    Juglans  regia. 

DINDIGUL,  a  town  in  the  soutii  of  the 
Peninsula,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  in 
Madura,  extendiug  along  the  foot  of  the  ghats. 

DINDUGA  TREE,  Anglo-Can. 

Dinduga.  Can.  I  Bayla  Nava  maram.  Tam 
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DI0MK)A. 

According  to  Dr.  Roxbm^h,  a  species  of 
Anderaonia.    A  large  and  valuable  tree  of 
the  Wynaad. — Ains.  Mat  Med.f  p.  213. 
DINGER,  Hind.     Cajanus  indicns. 
DINGHI,  Hind.    A  small  boat  in  use  on 
the  Ganges. 
DINGRI,  Hind.    Pluchea,  species. 
DINGO  a  species  of  dog.    See  Canis. 
DINSA,  Hind.    Ilex  dipyrena. 
DINTE,  Ger.    Ink. 

DINTENA,  Tel.  Clitoria  tematea.—  If. 
and  A, 

DIN-UL-ISLAM,  the  faith  taught  by 
Mahomed,  literally  the  faith  cf  safety,  Islam, 
Arabic,  is  from  "  saFm,**  from  which  is  the 
word  '^  salam"  or  peace  ;  also  '^  muslim"  a 
person  following  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  its 
plural  "  musulman,"  the  nsnal  term  for  a 
mahomedan.     See  Din. 

DIO,  Hind.     Pteris  aquilioa. 
DIOCLESIAN  ERA  or  Martyrs  em  dates 
from  A.D.  284^  the  year  of  that  emperor's 
accession. 
DIODATUS.    See  Greeks  of  Asia. 
DIODQN.    Globe  fish  of  the  Fam.  Gymno- 
dontidaa.     Thei^e'are  6  Diodon  ;  23  Tetrodon  ; 
1  Triodon  of  Asiatic  Seas. 

DIODORUS  SICULUS.  The  first  au- 
thentic  account  of  Ceylon  or  Taprobane  is 
given  by  Onesiculus,  the  Macedonian  admiral, 
who  lived  B.C.  329  or  330.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
B.C.  44,  gives  an  account  of  it.  Strabo  also 
mentions  it,  and  Dionysius,  who  flourished 
A.D.  36,  confirms  former  accounts,  and  alludes 
to  its  elephants.  Sinbad  also  speaks  of  it  in 
the  volume,  perhaps  a  compilation  and  in  pai*t 
a  romance,  as  does  Abdoor  Razaq :  Ribeiro 
also  gives  a  notice  of  it.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  Caesai*,  a  roman  publican,  who 
fanned  the  custom's  duties  of  the  Red  Sea,  was 
driven  from  Arabia  by  storms  on  to  Ceylon, 
where  he  found  a  flourishing  kingdom  and  aa 
enlightened  sovereign,  whom  he  perf^uaded  to 
send  an  embassy  of  four  envoys  to  Rome,  by- 
way of  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  negoti- 
ating a  commercial  ti^eaty.  See  Ceylon, 
Khetri,  Megasthenes,  Perim,  Yavana, 

DIOECIOUS  SNAKE  GOURD.  Tricbo- 
santhes  dioica. 

DIEGO,  De  CONTO,  who  wrote  the  Asia 
Portuguesa,  was  born-  in  Lisbon  in  a.d.  1542, 
and  died  at  Goa  a.d.  1616,  aged  74.  He 
went  to  India  when  14  and  remained  ten 
years,  and  then  returned  to  Europe,  but  after 
a  short  stay  he  again  came  to  India  whidre  he 
lived  till  his  d&aih.^^Bickmore, 

DIOMEDA  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Procellarid»  of  6  gen.  1^  sp.  viz.»  4  Diome- 
dea  ;  4  Procellaria  ;  1  I^oti ;  1  Pelicanoidee  ; 
1  Pufiinus  ;  1  Thalassidroma.  The  birds  are 
known  as  the  albatross  and  several  species  witH 
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DIOSCOBEA. 


ik  name  are  fiuailiar  to  all  imvellerB  in  Ihe 
nalheiii  seas,  the  common  aLbatrosSy  tiie 
Diooedo  exulans  of  LiDDttus^  being  yehjr 
eomnoD.  D.  foliginosa  of  Latham  is  also  to 
be  seen,  ind  D«  ehlororjnchas  Lath,  ako  met 
with.  Mariners  distingnish  them  hf  other 
lameSf  for  inatanoe  Diomedea  ezukna,  Lnin. 
is  the  wandering  albatross.  D.  spadicea^  la 
thegreenobiilor  N^lj  of  sailors.  D.  chloro- 
lyochos,  their  mollj-mauz  or  jellow-bil),  ^nd 
D.  liiligiDosa,  the  sootj  albati-oss.  D.  catita, 
G<mH  the  cantioua  albatross  ;  D.  trachytini,' 
Go«U»  the  short-tailed  albatross  ;  D.  cqlmi- 
oati,  G^itH  the  cnlminated  albatross ;  D:  fhl- 
giaottZaM.  or  sooty  albatross.;  D.  melanb-' 
pbjs,  Gouid  is  the  black-brow^d  albatross, 
lid  other  species,  D.  gibbosa  ;  D.  nigripes  ; 
D.  divaceo-rh jBcha  and  D.  spadtcea.  i 
Diomidea  exulans, — Linn.  Is  abnndaiit  and 
e^nllj  onmeioaa  In  alt  parts  of  the  p^^an 
hetweea  30"  and  ed"  S.  lat,  but  it  .raqg^ia 
■acfa  fiuther  SQuth,  even  to  wiithiu  M]i9;yi/lQr: 
latticdrcle.  ....  .  j.,,,,; 

Dimtdea  melatt^kryi^r-^Tem^  Jfi  thf^ 
■flst  abundant  species  of  the  southern,. seas  ;i 
equDj  nomerooa  in  eveffjr  ^rt  betw^  the 
lOih  and  60th  degree?. 

Dwmedea  eouia* — Gould.  This' species  was 
ppcnred  by  Mr.  Gould  off  the!  south  ciOast  of 
Tn  Diemen's  Land. 

Diomedea  chlororkynchus. — Lath.  Occurs 
betveen  3(f  and  60*"  S.  lat.,  in  bbtb '  the 
Adatic  and  Pacific  Ocean?. 

dioiudea  euhninata.-^GcoM,  Is  rather 
<Uant  both  in  the  Pacific  and  Atl^niic 
OeMB,  between  30""  and  50"  S.  lat. 

fla« 

Immedeafuliginoia. — Gmel.  Occurs  in  all 
'|Kti«rthe  ocean  hetweenSff"  and  60''  Si  lat, 

Sf  common  off  Tan  Dlemen's  tiand^  Cape 
lid  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
JUnedea  brack^ura, — Temm.,  Found  in 
Aificidi  Pacific  Ocean. 

JUmudea  gibbosa. — Gould.' An  inhabitant 
'AeKorth  Pacific  Ocean. 
^^imtdea  oUvaceorhyncha, — Gould.'  China 
«■(?). 

^fcCray,  in  hijs  *  Genera  of  Birds,*  also 
IM  D»  tpadicea  as  a  species.  He  also 
^AaD.  gibbosa  (Gould)  synonymous  with 
ft  #V"pe*,  Audubon,  *Biog.,'  vol.  v,  p.  327, 
^  adi^  the  latter  name  as  having '  the 
fMti^.m^Eng,  Oye.y  p.  553;  -  See '  Ali>a*> 
taa  1  Birda,  p.  526.-  .  ..  . ! 

in01i£D£8i    See  Greeika  ai  Aata. 

KON  CASSIUS.  Se^  Polyandry. 

'J»m  EDULE.  See  Gj^eadaceas* 

lIQHTSina  See  Greeka  of  AsilL 
^MOWYSUS,  *  Mme  ofBaochtta,  aaidito  be 
Jite'aoB  of  Cmlt  who  invbded  India.    S0e 
■Mbiv  Hmdoo,  YiahDu. 

UOKiOREA,  a  genus  of  plants  i/v'hich 


f umiah  the  tropical  eseiuknta  called  yams* 
It  ifi  the.  type  of  the:  nittural  ord^^r  Dioseore- 
ae^m.  The  beat  accoupt:  of  the  :«f»ecie9  is 
that  of  J)Ti  SQsbui^h,  who  oaUiTfetted  eev^n- 
teen  .sorts  in  the  botanic  gairden^  Calcutta  i 
others  are.  know^u.  to.  botanists^  but  fiuc  from 
perfectly  though  the  following  £a9tevas|^cia§ 
are  generally  recognized  ; 


dsBmonaf 

faaciculftta, 

glabra,' 

globow,       : 
heterpphylla, , 
nummularifi.4 
oppositifolia, . 
pentaphyllft, 


pu^um. 

pulchelU. 

rubella. 

satdva. 

.t9];D;eiit9sa. 

triphjlla 

versicolor. 

yefticUata. 


aouleata, 
acutangula,    . 

anguina, 

atrc^urpuroa, . 

belophylla, 

bulbifera, 

cirrhoBa» 

cklj^pat^' 

The  dioscorea  yam  plant  is  universally  culti- 
vated amoiig  &U  the.  ti;ih^e9  in  jJi^  E^^^ 
Archipelago,  and  gi^nei-alljy  roost  50  where  rice 
is  least  abundant,  but  it  no  ^he^*e  ^rms  the 
chief  bread' of  this  people,,, as  rice,*imaize^^^ 
sago  do.  '  The  batata^  ii^iijeea,'  aiuji  Cra,wfard 
thinks  justly,  is  prcf^rre^  to  J*t!^' '  It's  M^ 
and 'Javanese  namfe,'rubi'or  nw!;'ekterid^  not 
only  to  the  languages  of  the  ^Malar'^itad 
Philippine  Islands,  but  to  "those  of  the  Pacific, 
and;  to  Madagasdai-.  In  the  Philippine  lan- 
guages the  name  ia  identical  with  that  in 
Malay  r  in  the  Tonga  it  is  ufl  yin  the  Tahiti 
eui ;  in  the  New  Zeajand  the  saine  as.  in 
Javana^e,  namely,  u#i  •"iYi'  the  langua^^  of 
New  Ireland  u;  and' in  fh^'  Mi^A^as'c^t  yw!. 
With  all  these  vaJ-lbtie's  of  proUuiiciation 'there 
can  be  no  doixbt'of  the  virtnfitHdentity  of  the 
nlimk  '  It  is  pt^obabfe  that/^^enai  6pe<ii^  of 
dioscorea  are  nativeaof  .the  Malayan  Archi* 
pelago,  but  t^atvtt^  cult^ar^  priginated  with 
one  people,  and  w,as  direptty  or  indi^-ectly  dii?- 
seminated  by-  them,,  seeins; likely,  from  -tbe 
universality,  of  the  name;.  ,  It  m^y  b^  i-emarl^- 
et^  that  in  the  l^inguage  of  Madagascar,  « 
wild  yam  is  called  uvi*al%  yf^ie^tn  is,  without 
doubt,  the  uwi-alasf— the  wild  or  fore0t  yam 
of  the  Javanese,  with  the  eli^ien  of.  th^  fin^ 
consonant, : .  cpn^i*mably  '  to;  tbe^  genius  of 
Malagasi  pvonupciatioiL  The  word  ubi^  be* 
^des  b@iRg  applied  spfBcificajyi^ytp  the  yam,  ia 
used  aQ  a  generic  for  ferii^ceou^;  roots,  Thu^ 
th^.bata<ta,  or  ;C(mvj9lvi)iuebatatas,jis  called  by 
the  Malays  UYi-jai^a) .  or  the  Javanese  y^po^  to 
distinguisb  it  from  the  £ii(>scorfia., ;.  Itia  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  while  so  nw^  species 
are.  nutritious  in  thi^  genus^  isqnjij^,  aliQuld,  be 
highly  dangerous  }  but  aucb  la  unquestiomibly 
the  factb  D,  dcsmonui^  and.  J),  (riph^tla, 
both  temate-leaved  species,  have  vcfrjiiauser 
oua  and  dangerous,  tubers;  Eatable  soi*ts  are 
numeious.  In  .Qtaheite  tiie  ..iD...  bulbifera^ 
which  bears  small  fleshj  angular  tubers  along 
the  stem  in  the  azila  of  the  leaves,  is  the 
favorite  species.      The  £lephant-foot-yam, 
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DICMICORBA  BATATAS. 

a  Species  of  diosoorea  witb  a  tuber  aboot  the 
siee  tttid  shape  o(  an  eiephant's  foot^  is  white, 
and  oftenas  light  and  agreeably  as  a  potato, 
it  abounds  in  Karen  gardcotis  bnt  is  rarely  seen 
among  the  Burmese,  or  in  the  market. — Enf. 
Cyc.  p.  366.  Crawfwd  Dkt^  p>  448.  MtUim^ 
Vei^ii,  W.  leones. 

DIOSCOREA      ACULEAtA>-Zfnii. 

Boxb.  W.Ie. 

Mu-ftlii,  BiNO.  HmD. 
Ghota  Findalo,  l>UK. 
Goa  Potato,  Bho. 

Ftickly  Btemmed  vam,, 
Kata-kel«nga,    Halbal. 
PadiAkeleiksa,  ,» 

This  small  yam  is  a  very  valuable  and 
delicate  root,  somewhat  resembling  the  sweet 
potato  in  appearance ;  tubers  of  an  oval  form 
and  very  white,  generallv  weighing  about  two 
pounds.  The  taste  is  like  tluit  of  a  fine  diy 
yam.  Mr.  Jaifrey  is  not  aware  if  this  yam  be 
much  cultivated  m  Madras. — Roxb.y  Vol.  iii, 
p.  800,  Voigtf  AinsHtp  p.  251,  Jajffrey. 

DIOSCOBEA  ALATA»  Linn.  Bheede, 
Boxb.f  W.  Ic. 


Kaku-kolralalu.   Bivob. 
Sirru  TuUie  KelADga»TAH. 
Kanta-kalangiL  ,, 

Kummsra    baddn,     TCL. 
DatDpa, 


M 


Kank  Alti;Bnra.  Hnnx 
lUium-aln, 


Hyouk-phoo.       Bumr. 
Hing-fllaUcedyiiD. 
UM.    Jav.  Ualat* 


BVCL 


Perin-Valli-Xelaiiga,  KaIi* 
Katsji  kelanga.  „ 

Tams-kelang,  Tajc 

Oaobay  Kalaasu.         n 
NiluTUpendaliuii.     Tel. 


ing-flldUced 
^.    Jav.  % 
Boia  kanda.    SiNOB. 

This  yam  growa  wild  in  both  the  Concans, 
but  is  cultivated  on.  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
and  in  Bengal  it  is  esteemed  next  best  to  D. 
globo(Hu — Mnslie^  BoaA^  VoigL 

DIOSCOfiEA  ATB0FnRPnREA,JBiw6. 

Dark  purple  yam.    Sbo.    |  liyotik  nee.    BuBir. 

A  yam  with  a  dark  purple  root  is  one  of 
the  best  yams.  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
both  by  Karens  and  Burmese.  It  is  cultivated 
at  Midacca,  tubers  are  large  and  irregular, 
and  grow  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  to  appear  in  dry  weather  Hirough  the  cracks 
that  they  maice  in  the  soil  by  raising  the  earth 
over  them. — Mason  :  Eng.  Cyc. 

DIOSCOBEA  BAtATAS,  the  Chinese 
yam,  was  introduced  into  Europe  about  the 

J  ear  1849,  having  been  sent  from  Shanghai, 
y  M.  de  Montigy,  the  French  Consul.  It  is 
everywhere  cultivated  in  China  and  bears 
the  names  of  Chou-^;  Toutekow  ;  CAttn- 
ehou  ;  Chan-yo  and  Chan-yu^  which  signifies 
the;  **  Arum  of  the  Mountain.''  At  Nankin, 
it  is  very  large  and  of  ezcelient^^otir ;  that 
of  the  Chott  district  is  still  better,  but  fbr 
medicinal  purposes,  the  Chinese  prefer  that  of 
the  Hoai^king  district,  wh^*e  the  Chou-yn 
root  is  laxative  and  sweet.  It  is  particularly 
worthy  of  aplace  in  liie  kitchen  garden,  as  wefl 
as  in  field  culture,  on  account  cf  its  perfectly 
feculent  flavour,  and  the  absence  of  any  after- 
taste of  sweetness,  acidity,  or  spiciness,  such 
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as  is  often  found  iir  otiier  plants  ;  as  aiso  on 
aeeount  of  the  ease  with  which,  it  may  be 
cultivated  and  liie  facility  of  preserving  it 
fvem  decay;  AgrU^dHuraJi  Eep.  to.  Mm* 
maftofiisr^  of-  Patentt  to  Bouse  of  Assembly 
farlB54. 

DIOSCOBEA.  BULBIFEBA^  Linn. 

KaraMkariiid*  of  fiombay:    Paita-kodo];    StuoB. 
Bal^beariiig  yam.    Svo^    U$M%  kaya   i^^q^dalai^. 
Kattt-katiljiC   Malsal.  .   |  .  Til. 

A  native  of  TK^Tft  BbUand^.but  ^*ow8  in 
both  the  Cqncans  i^nd  is  culllvatea  op  the 
Western  Coast  of  Iadia«  Tiie  irpojt  is  edible 
and  isi  applied  externally  to  uleers.  The 
leaves  are  used  as.  greens.— Fot^^.,  Jaffrey, 

I>J0SC6bEA  CBlSPATAt  t^oxh. 
Myouk  Kya  Burm. 

DIOSCOBEA  DiBMONA. 

Wild  Yam.  .  }  Ko»ir»»   Bvbm. 

There  are  sevetal  IndigeBous  species  of 
yams,  Whidi  though  very  acirid  are  eaten  by 
die  Kerens  in  times  of  scardty.  This  one  is  re* 
markable  for  its  large  temate  leaves,  of 
which  die;  leaflets  are  so^iedmes  nearly  a  foot 
long,  and  six  inches  wide^-^illa#on. 

DIOSCOBEA  ©ELTOIDEA,  Wall. 

DioMorea  bulbifera,  L,  t 


KniM,  Jbelam^  Eaabmir. 
KrisB,  Kashmir,  Ohe&ab. 
Tar,  Kithi,  Chenab. 
KlMli 

Kithit    Bari. 
Dharai,    „ 


Tardi,  Hiarri,  Biaa. 

Itaai,  Qnngni,  8Qtl^« 
Katpat,  Tkaaa^IndiiB. 
Parwatti  „ 

Basar  leavea. 
Tarar  pattr. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  all  these 
are  the  same  plant  but,  if  so,  it  grows  abun- 
dantly in  many  parts  of  the  Punjab  Himalaya, 
from  as  low  as  2,000  up  to  9,200  feet,  and 
is  found  Tran8*Indus.  The  root  is  used  in 
Kashmir  for  washing  the  pashm  for  shawls^ 
and  there  and  on  the  Chenab  and  Sutlej  for 
washing  woollen  cloth.  The  root  of  this  or 
a  variety  (?)  a  yam  which  grows  to  several 
pounds  weight,  aftei'  steeping  in  ashes  and 
water  to  remove  acridity  is  largely,  eaten 
cooked,  by  various  classes  in  parts  of  the 
Siwalik  and  outer  hills,  but  in  other  places  is 
not  used  and  once  Dr.  Stewart  was  told  that 
the  tongue  would  rot  from  eating  it !  Honig* 
berger  says  that  it  is  used  medicinally. — 2>r. 
•T.  L.  Stewart^  Punjab  Plains^  p.  229. 

DIOSCOBEA  FA^CICULATA,  Boxb. 

Sana  potato.    Sao.         I.K^dwn-oo.    Bnair. 

This  small  yam  is  not  much  larger  than  • 
kidney  potato^  wbidi  it  nmch  resemUes  both 
in  appeiirance  and  taste.  It  is  cultivated 
extensively  by  the*  Karen  race,  and  being 
more  like  a  potato  thim  a  yam,  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Karen  potato,  but  ia  aome- 
times  called  the  Tavoy  potato*  It  is  the  beat 
vegetable  the  Karens  have,  but  mfortonately 
it  can  be  obtained  during  a  few  months  only 
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DIOSCOSJUl  triphylla. 

m  the  fear.  Dr.  Masott  is  not  aware  thai  it 
ii  ever  foand  wild  <m  the  TenaMerim  Coast ; 
aid  it  appears  to  him  to  foe  either  identieal, 
with  or  neariy  rdated  to  Boxborgh's  D. 
ftieienlaia,  which  is  Urgelj  ealtiTated  m 
Beni^al,  for  food  and  to  make  starch.*-*!! ojott, 
Vaigtf  BojBt.,  Voi.  iii,  p.  601. 
DIOKCOREA  1>1X)B0SA,  Boxb,,  W.  le. 

Ckasgn  aln.  BbTOw  Hmx  {  Qium  piMltUiB     TiL. 

b  ihemoBt  eetteemod  of  idl  the  Ih^Uan  .yams. 
Ili  Ihvwera  mre  -highly  fragrant ;  .the  tubera 
am  white  tnternaUj  ;  it  has.  airoW-headed 
evdate  leaTek--l^#.  Soxb.^  VoLm^p.  797, 
ilaaoi^  Vmgt. 

IHOSOOREA  PENTAPHYLLA,  Imm. 

Bai^.  W^Ic 

XjtrtBi  Kdaagu.  U4fJUj** 
Knna  Kdampi.  Tam. 
Mulla  pendaiam.  TaiL. 
pAodi  mokktt  d»mt»*.  „ 

ILUfT.  I 

This  jamgrowa  wild  overall  the  East  Indies 
md  thronghont  the  Archipelago^  Ae  flowers 
«e  used  as  greens,  and  the  tubers  as  an 
CKoient.  In  some  parts  of  Southern  India 
ii  adled  kaat  yulli  kalung  or  Wild  Yam. 
It  appears  to  be  the  Nooren  kalengu  of  the 
Hbrtos  Malabaricvs  and  the  Oo  do  of  the 
lUajs.  Bomphins  tells  ns  that  previous  to 
pieparatioQ  it  contains  much  acrimonj,  add- 
ia^  ''Creator  sapienter  hano  impraegnavit 
mdioem  hoc  ancco,  ut  ab  apris  Intacta  homlni* 
bos  dbo  iiiaerviret.''-^i4tfl«/t€y  p.  249 ;  RoxB,f 
VoL  ill,  p.  806. 

DIOSCOKEA  PUEPDBEA^ifoari. 

PvsthiiaehMy  valle^Kelan* 
ffOy  .    Tam. 

DMavtii  p€fndi^laiii»  Tsl. 


BIOSPTEOS. 


of  Boa^y. 


ef 


Bho. 
Ah,    Bjxd« 

This  plant  holds  Aid  thfa>]  rank  amongst 
Aa  yams  and  is  cnfti^ated  to  some  extent 
Ihaaaghtmt  Indiis  being  boiled  and  eaten  like 
a  petata.  The  tebers  are  pcrmaneDtlj  stainisd 
pvple  throughout,  imrnediUKte]^  below  the 
cotkie;  it  in  much  eKfeemed  ;  its  timbers  are 
SHdimea  ftr^  ^t  long-^  its  flowers  are 

BIOSeOBBA  (SATIV^A.  W^       > 
OHmHB|»auBw^  StunriBoliiiil^         ICar. 

FtaiaT«DiW-lBdflBgv,MAX>t   .B«tft-kodoi|  Hm^ 

This  ia  eitten  ail  b^er  Itdia  b7  bc^ih  fiiiro- 
wsBS  and  Natitrea.— ^f^ff«9  p.  251 .  ' 
DtDfSCOBEA  TOMiaVTOfS  A,  SMi.  Kb- 

Sabb-A  dnnpa,  Twtm  • 

TUs  gniwa  in  the  penihtfdts  V>lP  tadfa!.  at 

'Tit  Altai  M  Boadtaj/t^EltrMf  ImtaS^fui,  Ms. 

Bavo»  I  lUagri  niiTCQyJfAL. 

Uasd  io  la^flor  the  <V)eoamU  -tree  toddy 
MS  ialOKieainig. 
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DIOSCORIAC£J£,  a  natnml    order  of 
phinfta  including  the  genera  Testodinacia  and 


DIOSCOBIDES.  See  Conium  macnU- 
tnm :  Galbanum. 

DIOSCURI,  the  greek  analogae  of  the 
Aswini^  .  See  Aswiat.    Hindoo  : 

DIOSPOLIfi  the  present  modern  Lydd. 

DIOPSIS,  a  genus  of  Dipteroua  Insects  of 
the  family  Sepsids,  and  remarkable  for  the 
immense  prolongation  of  the  sides  of  their  head. 
The  head  itself  is  solaU,  and  appears  as  if 
it  ii^ero  fUsnished  with  two  Imig  horns,  each 
Slaving  a  knob  at  its  apex ;  tl^e  hom-iiko 
j^rocesses,  howeVet,  are  not  analogous  to  the 
parts^  usually  termed  atttennsBy  but  are  in  fact 
prolongations  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  the 
knob  at  the  apex  of  etaCh  being  the  eye  ef 
the  inseetr«^J>M|»stf  Sykemit  of  Gray,  is 
one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  g^nus,  and 
possesses  the  lohgest  eye-stalks ;  these  pro- 
cesses in  this  iiisect  are  of  a  pitchy  red  colour, 
and  the  body  is  of  the  same  tint.  The  head 
and  thorax  are  black,  and  the  wings  are 
coloured  with  brown.  But  little  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  these  insects.  Colonel  Sykes, 
collected  great  numbers  of  the  abOTO  species 
during  his  residence  in  India,  when  near 
the  hili  fort  of  Httrreechuadergbur,  in  the 
western  ghauts  of  the  Deccan  at  an  eleva- 
tion, of  8,900  foot  abO!ve  the  level  of  the 
sea,  19*23'  N.hrt.,  70*4O'£.  long-^^-JSIfi^. 
Cye.  Vol,  ii,  p.  354.  , 

DIOSPYRACEiB,  a  natural  order  of 
plants,  called  by  Ventenot  and  Lindley  the 
Ebeaaoefld,  or  Ebony  tribe.  They  consist  of 
ttaees  or  shrubs  and  include  eight  genera  and 
upwards  of  one  hundred  species  auKingst 
4hem  the  genera  Diospyros,  Maba,  Boyena. 

DI0SPYROS.  A  gentis  of  plants^  belong, 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Diospyracefs  or  Ebe- 
oaoein.  The  species  form  loige  trees  wiUi 
alternate,  thick,  and,  often,  leathery  leaves. 
They  are  found  in  th6  Mamritlus,  Ceylon,  and 
every  partof  the  East  Indies,  and  are  nemarka- 
Ue  for  the  woods,  and  fruila  they  afford*  The 
•Earens'have  distkct  Aasaes  for  four  dilfefent 
species  of  Tonmserim  ^beny  Mea.  The  salt 
water  swamp. oboQjpv  the  wAter  ebony,  the 
yellow  ebony,  and  the  true  ebony.  Dr.  Haaon 
never  met  with  Ae  tre0s  in  ihiwer^;  so 
aa:i)a  be  able  to  ^tsngnii^  the  apeclen  bift 
he  has  aeen  speciiMae  of  the  wood  in  .the 
taithevn  provinces,  n<xt  inforior  to  the  ebony 
of  :commeree.  Soma  of  the  speelen  of  ^eae 
iddunti'ies,  the  woods  of  whidi  batie  been 
noticed  are,  las  yet,  not  described  spaeifisaUy. 
Thert  are  42  specie  ef  Dieepyros,  hi  the 
-East  Indies,  in  both  {toninstiha  ii  ladim.  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Archipctag9^  fn-Ae 
Hfanalayaaud  hitheEhaaiQriHnER|iit«Sas«  They 
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DIOSPYBOS  CHLOROXYLON. 


are  remaiicabltfufor  die'  Mixliiesa  aiid  the 
blaoknefis  of  tUe  wood  of  some  Bpecies  and 
for  the  edible  fruits  of  others,  the  woods 
being  Cheebbnid^  and  iron  woods  of  comrtD^ce. 
The  fruits  are  noted  for  -  their  extreme 
aberhity  4fteft>re«irri[viijg  at  maiurlty  but'  they 
are  sometime  brought  Irom' China  as  ia  pre- 
serve; Dk)Bpytfo»  kakiiisoonimon  to  Nepal, 
China  andJapaioi^Q^i'ebenasterds  a  nain^  of 
Ceylon  ;  IXknelftooicylon  and :]>.  chlbroxyidn, 
of  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula.  •  Dw  eni- 
bryopteris^:foilnd'  ^^Mc  them,  ekiiends  from 

'Silhet  land  Bengal  tiear  td'the  Bejrra  Dodn 
albng  the  foot  -of; the   mountaihs^  and.D. 

'montann  to  thO'bbrderBiof  the  Huenka  Lal^e 
srear  KahnJ'  'D.  oordifoli«  oeems  to  be  oom- 
moB in  every  part  of  India,* and  D.  tomen- 
tosa.  firsi'  described  < by  Dr.*  ^xbargh,>  from 
the  northern  partB  of  BimgaV  extends  to  the 
Kheree  jungle,  ^nd  the  fool  of  the  lower  bills  ; 
the  samel  specie^  appears  also  to  exist  in  the 


— ^an  inferior  kind  of  ebdny  often  seen 
at  MoulmeiU)  which  the  natives  do  not  call 
by  the!  same  name  that  they  do  the  treea 
which  produce  the  good  ebony,  though  evi- 
idently  a  pmluct  of  the! same. genus.  A  simi- 
lar wood  tit  Tavoy  ift  often*  denominated  iron 
wood. — Dr  Masoti^'t  Ikn&ssin'ijk, 

DIOSPYROS  (?)  SpecUs  ?  lUyamucha  ? 
Used  in  house  building  at  Martaban. 

Dl0^YU0S^r3pMet.  Tai;Bixaii[.:Maxi. 
mum  gikith  ^  to  Icubit^'  miaxiaium  lehgfeh  8 
'■  feet  i  -Found,  very  •  scarce,: ironi  the  forest  in 
the  direction  b£  Shiiliy  Gheen.  When  sea- 
soned it  sinks  in  water.  This  woodi  was  nrach 
vought'Tor^  by .  Ckptaiii\DanciB,  .bat could  not 
be  procured  in  Moulmein  in  sufficient  abnn- 
dance  fbr  -it,  to  be  made-  cntiitable  for  \any 
ordnance  purpose!  '-r-  Captain  ^Ddnce, 
,  ElIOSPYBO^  Bpedes;  KBoAhofL  U&iA  ? 
A  tolerably  qommon  tree  of  Ganjam  and 
Gootasur,  extreme .  height  60  feet,   circum- 


central   range.  D.  Roylei,'  Wall.     Cat.  N.    ference  4^  feet,   height  from  ground  to  the 


4134,  is  a  tiearly*«allied<  species,  growing;  in 
'  abundabtee  n^rl  Adjeeghhr  'and  the* Bisrmn- 

•  gunge  ghaiutj  and  id  interesting .  in  an  indica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  little  known  Flora 
of*CentPbl<'Iadk.*  '  Wfght  in  Icones  gives 
Diospyros  Candolieana^  cat>itulata,  chioroxy- 
lon,  dul^a,'  ebenatti,  gktinosa,  kaki,  montaaa, 

:  obovata^'oHtxeuBlB,  bvaliifblia  ;raeemosa. ;  rami- 
flora,  tomento^,  •(fern.)  (tnas.)  .  aud  tetras* 
p^im&.-^Ekg»'^Ckfe.,'Dr.  Skasdn  ;  Rayle  III. 
Rim.  Bot,  p.  262  ;  WigMIoane$.^    > 

DlOSPiYROS,  Specie$.  /Kvn-wnV :  Can. 
Grows  In  t^iaata'and  Su6da  in  thegreatijun- 
gl^s  ia  the'.€riiats4rbove,' chiefly  to  Uie  south. 
Ripe  tvood  fMirticuhirly  good,  as:  it  has  the 
ebotfy  heaTt,'-i-Dn'  6tibsoh,    •  • 

DI09PYltOS,i9pw>«:fMuchi  twikee  1^1. 
of  the  GodatdryfopesA  Waiongill.  Avery 
hard  light  t6\otei^ofoA.*-^CaptainBeddQme. 

DIOSPYBOB,  Speeies.  :  Ouk-khyin^aa. 
BtrBBi.  .  A 'beautiful  wobd  of  British  Burmih, 
White  atjd  bkok-  ifioiifed, '  tised  fbr  house  posts. 
A  cubic  ^lJ  weighs  Itisi' 4^1.  In  a'M}  grown 
tree  on  gdod  ^oU  t6eiai(^eFage  length: of  the 
tttittk  io  tlke-fb^t  braadi  ia<£iO  feet,and  average 
^irthiiiea8ufed'at^6'ieet' from  thie  ground  is 
9fe^ti '  It8ell8'at'§!tinii|i8>per  cubic  foot.^ 

<  DIOStTftOS^  Speoik^.  iQihoot.  Bcsh.  In 
Britlah  Burmidi^  a  ^aETtpee:  small  quan- 
tlfieMof  black  heart  woedi  (Ebony)  are  bcca- 
aionally '  foand  aeap  the  .centre  •  «|f  > -veijy  old 
treib  of  this  aad  k^other  -kbd  nearly  related 
;|o  ft  (Ta^behi)  i  A  cubic  foot  wieighs-  lbs;  49, 

•  lU'a  Aiil'grbwti'tree  da  ^dbd.  soiltLe  average 
lehgtfi  is  1^  iftoeUand  thB> ayerti^e' girth:  miea* 
sutediatte  feet 'from  ttbo^grbvad  is^feei-^ 

'•i)r.''JBr^Wttll^.i''' ''J^'    ••>{'   "'"   -Im::.!-!   ••iIj    f- 
:   1>108P  YEOS;  SpBdUs.  I '  I  M^uteiein'  eboiiy, 
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intersection  of  the  first  branch,  30  feet.  *A 
haiii  i^oo^  blacker  thfin.  the  Sisobwai  Boxes, 
&ci  are  fatiade  of  it;  The  fruit  is  eaten.-r- 
Captain  MacdonCLld. 

DIOSPYl^OS  ACUTA,  J%waite^.  A 
middle  sized  tree  of  Pasdoon  Cor!e,  Jn  Ceylon. 
ThUf.  JSn.  PL  Zeyl,y:  1 82. 

DIOSPYRGS  AFFINIS,  Wiwaites,  A 
miiUdlc-sized  tree  growing  at  Oonia'Oya,  on 
the  lower  road  from  Kandy  to  Badtilla,  in 
Ceylon  ;  branches  sub-glabrous.  The  timber  is 
suitable  for  building  purp6s^-4  Thw.  Etu  PL 
ZeyL,  Vol.  iii,  p  179* 

DIOSPYROS  ATTENUATA,  Thwaites. 
A  middle-sized  tree  of  Pasdoon  Corle^  in 
Ceylon.-r  J%«^.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  182. 

DIOSPYROS  CALYCINA.  (Bedd.) 
A  good  sited  taree^  eivery where  glabrous,.  leiiTes 
dark  shiaing:  green.  This  very  cunons 
species  of  Diospyroe  has.  only  been  observed 
in  the  TinneveUy  district  land  southern  por^ 
tiona  of  Madura,  where  however,  it  is.  very 
abuadtot  in  the.  ghat  forests  from  tlie  foot  up 
to  3,000  feet  elevation  ;  it  is  called.  Val lay 
Toveray  aAd  yibldd  ai  valuable  light  colpred 
wood,  which  Is  much  in  use  in  the  TinneveUy 
district— J?«cfi<.  Ic.Plane. 

piOSPYBpS  OAI^PPLI^EANA,  Wight, 
Ic.    Hpmedeireyarg^. .  Si^gh^    In  Ceylon, 


amiddte  s^zed/jai^e^  ia  the  Saffragam  district 
and  Hinidoon  corle. —  Tv.  toy  Thw.  En.  PL 
Zeyl.,  p.  181, 
PI0P?,Y»0S  CHINE^SIS,  J?/.,  s^.  of 

Diospyrq^  kni|i»  tinn.  ^  ^  .       . 

NylUi4e]n«f|i.f;ood.  A»|eLO-|^eddiilhnda.  Teu 

UJlinda.  TSiL '  '    '         ' 
'KlUinaattniA^kanra.    ^wd 

Grows  to  a  large  tree  on  the  Cirqar  moua- 
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milk  nBxiienU' 

niinda. 

FiAdiriilfaaeib. 


DIOSPYROS  EBENT7M. 


DIOSPYROS  EBENUM. 


(aio^  and  gives  a  very  hard  useful  wood, 
vherets  it  is  geuerallj  a   shrub  about  the 
GodiTery  forests.       The  fi-uit   is  edible.— 
Voi^  Captain  Beddome, 
DIOSPITROS  CORDIFOLIA,  Roxb, 

DiospyroB  monfcana,  Wight  f  f 

Nalla  ulimera.  Tel. 


— sola  India  uigruni 


Pert  ebenum. 
It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients. 
In  Ceylon  it  is  found  not  uncommon  up  to 
an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  north  of  the  island,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  Kandyan  country.  The 
gieat  weight  of  the  timber  renders  its  traus- 
fl_     .    ^     ,  T  ir      .      ,.  .1  ^^^  ^®*'y  costly,  unless  where  water  convey- 

Sroiw  m  Ceylon  near  Jaffna,  in  the  penm-  '  ance  can  be  obtained,  which   is  seldom  the 


Bu-giK.  Bbvo. 

GoOBdltftlL  Mahb. 
VicksB  aaram.   Tait. 


Kaka  ulimera. 
Nalla  urimida. 


8ah  of  India,  in  Coimbatore,  in  the  Bombay 
f<jr«ts,  and  in  Bengal.  It  yields  a  hard, 
keivy,  strong  woody  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
i&d  difficult  to  work.  Not  uncommon  in 
the  Bombay  side  of  India,  but  more  in  ravines 
andwiste  places  than  in  forests.  Dr.  Gibson 
W  De^er  seen  a  tree  that  would  turn  out  a 
log  4  inches  square.  The  wood  is  strong  and 
*wWc.— Dr*.  Wight  and  Gibson,  Tkwaites, 

DIOSPYROS  CANARICA,  Bedd.  A 
good  sized  tree,  glabrous,  leaves  oblong  to 
obovato-oblotig.  South  Canara,  plains,  near  the 
ftot  of  the  ghats,  called  Kara-mara,  allied  to 
D.Arnottiana. — 3fig.  in  Bedd,  Ic.  Plant, 

DIOSPYROS  CORDIFOLIA,  Ban-tendu 
HiMD.  This  tree  furnishes  a  valuable  astrin- 
g«ot  and  styptic  for  fresh  wounds,  also  occa- 
anally  used  in  intermittent  fever.  The  fruits 
fcraish  a  kind  of  a  glue,  used  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  boats.— Powe/r*  //.  B.,  VoL  i, 
p.  359. 

DIOSPYROS  CRUMENTATA,  Thw.  A 
▼ery  large  tree  of  the  Central  Province  of 
Ceyko,  branches  glabrous,  leaves  glabrous, 
^Jcog,  abruptly  and  obtusely  acuminate ; 
P9*ing  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  4,000 
^-ThwaiUs'  En,  PL  ZeyL,  VoL  iii,  p. 
m  \  Bedd.  Ic,     See  D.  qufiesita,  D.  oocarpa. 

DIOSPYROS  DISCOLOR.,  Willd,  syn. 
«  Diospyros  mabola,  Boxb. 

DIOSPYROS  EBENASTER,J?e<«.,8yn. 
«  Diospyros  ebenum,  Linn. 

DIOSPYROS  EBENUM,  Linn, ;  Eetz. ; 
'^•/tf.p.lSS. 

^SviuaebeuMtar,  Ate.  j  I>.  hebenaater,  Rumph. 
i^w*  Ar.  Pwm.  1  Ebanua.  Lat. 

&al  oowara  gasa.  SiKOH. 

Kal  woora  gaaa. 

Kaduberiya? 

Taimaram.  Tam. 

Kaka-taii.        „ 

Tombi  maram  „ 

Tnki.  Tel. 

Kendhoo.  Uria. 


5«n»niara.  Cak. 

^hokGER. 
Jfciwf.  Oil 
J^ttBiai.  Heb. 
*J»J<»,  th«  Ebony.  HlJfD 
«Mt^  Tendu*  the  white 
»ood.  Hnrn. 


ft 


II 


/^w  great  tree,  in  Ceylon,  yields  the  best 
«M  of  Ebony  wood.     In    Ex.  xxvii,    15, 

!L"  "'*"*'^"*<*  **  brought  with  ivoiy  by 
«e  men  of  Dedan  and  seems  to  have  been 
«»Jterooght  both  from  Ethiopia  andjlndia, 
^J?^  Virgil  appears  to  have  been  unaware  of 
^  f«r  he  says,   (Georg^ii,  115), 
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case  but  during  the  rainy  month?,  and  though 
immense  forests  of  this  wood  still  exist  in  the 
island,  they  aie,  to  a  great  extent  too  far  from  a 
port  of  shipment  to  be  available.    The  exports 
of  ebony  have  varied  much  of  Jate  yeara  from 
1 5,000  to  0,000  cwts.     It  is  said  to  grow  in 
the  Denkencottah  forest,  in  the  Salem  coUec- 
torate,  and,  writing  in  i  850,  from  the  Coim- 
batore cellctorate,  Dr.    Wight   says  of  the 
Acha    maiTun,    Tam.   that    this    name   was 
copied   by    him     from     Ainslie    but    "that 
he    was  still  uncertoin  whether  this    is  the 
species  that  yields  the   ebony   of  the  Pal- 
ghaut  jungles,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
more  than  one  species  contributes  wood  black 
enough  to  pass  current  for  ebony.     The  plant 
produced  to  him,  under  that  Tamool  name, 
was   Bauhina  tomentosa,  a  widely  different 
tree  but  having  a  very  dark  or  black-heart 
wood."     Dr.  Gibson  says  that  D.  ebenum,  is 
found  near  Oopenputam  in  Canara  ;  also  below 
the  Woolwee  Ghaut.  Ebony,  from  this  tree,  of 
very  superior  quality  is  piocurable  in  Madras 
districts   as   well   as  in    the  Northern   Cir- 
cars,   where  Mr.   Rohde   received    16   inch 
planks   of  a  fine   uniform   black.     In  Nag- 
pore,  this  tree,  which  yields  a  veiy  fine  ebony, 
has  veiy  little  of  the  black  wood,  when  young : 
as  it  advances    in   age   the    blackwood    in- 
creases, and  eventually  nothing  but  blackwood 
is  found.      From   the  ease  with  which   the 
white  wood  bends,  natives  employ  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  buggies,  carriages,  &c.,  &c,, 
but,  as  it  soon  loses  its  essential  oil,  the  un- 
seasofied  timber  is  preferred  for  such  purposes. 
White  ants  atUck  the  whitewood  readily,  and 
it  is  nearly  always  beetle  bored.     In  strength 
it  excels  teak,  yet  from  the  above  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  seldom  obtainable  of  more  than  6  inches 
square,  he  rejected  it  as  a  building  material. 
It  grows  in  the  Dekhan  and  in  the  Kotah 
jungles  of  Ajmeer.     Ebony  is  much  affected 
by  the  weather,  on  which  account  European 
cabinet  makers  seldom  use  it  except  in  veneer, 
and  its  use  is  restricted  to  delicate  and  costly 
cabinet  work.      The   Atcha   maram,    which 
yields  one  of  the  ebonies  of  Madras,  is  the 
Bauhinia   tomentosa.     D.  ebenum  j  D.  ex- 
sculpta,  D.  Wightiana,  and  D.  embryopteris 
are  valuable  timber  trees  in  Southern  India, 
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D.  assirailis  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  up  to  2,000  feet  of  elevation.  It  is  a  Tni<l- 
ebeiiura  ;  D.  caudolllana  of  the  Nilgiris,  D.  dling  sized  tree  with  branches  terete  glabrous, 
dubia  of  the  foot  of  the  Sevagherries  and  It  yields  a  valuable  timber  for  building  and 
Courtallum,  D.  montana  of  the  eastern  and  cabinet  purposes. — Bedd  le.  Plant ;  TAtD. 
western  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  D.  i  En,  PL  ZeyL^  p.  181.  See  Ebony, 
ovalifolia  throughout  the  western  forests,  D.  i  DIOSPYROS  GLUTINOSA,  Kon,  pyn. 
chloroxylon,  capitulate,  Wighty  and  cordifolia,  1  ^f  Diospyros  embiyopteris,  Persoon,  the 
Eastern  side,  and  obovata  locality  not  given, ;  Embryopteris  glutinifeni,  Roxb. 
have  all  been  figured  by  Dr.  Wight,  D.  |  DIOSPYROS  GOINDU,  Dalz,  is  the 
acuta,  Thw,,  is  a  Ceylon  tree.— Z>r«.   Gibson,    Goindu  of  Bombay. 

Wight,  Cleghorn,  Riddell  and  Irvine,  p.  196,  j      DIOSPYROS  HEBENASTER,  Rumph. 

Voigt,  Thwaites,  Mr,  Rohde,  CapL  Sankey,  ,  gy^   ^f  Diosyyros  eb«uum,  Linn, 


Tredgold,  Holtzappfel ;  Aintlie's  Mat 
Med.,  p,  206 ;  MalconCa  Travels  in  South- 
Eastern  Asia,  Vol.  i,  p,  \  86,  Eng.  Cyc, ; 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  i,  p. 
471.     See  Ebony. 


DIOSPYROS  HIRSUTA,  Linn  fiL 

Calamander  wood  tree.  EKCk  1  Koul-midvie.     Singh. 

Calu  midiriya.     SlNQH.  |  CAlainandermarain.TAM. 

A  middling-fiized  tree  of  the  forests  of  Cey- 


lon  in   the   Saffragam    and   Galle    districts, 
DIOSPYROS  EMBRYOPTERIS,  Per-  j  y^ung   leaves   and  inflorescence  ferrugineo- 


Maha  TimbirL  Sans. 
Tiniberee-gafis.    Singh. 
Paniohi  maram  ?    Tam. 
Tumbikai.  ,, 

Tubiki.       Tel. 
Tiaduki.      „ 
Tumiki.       ,, 


soon  ;    IV.  Ic.  843,  844. 

Diospyroa  glutinosa,  Kon.,  Roxb.,  Rheede. 
Embryopteris  glutinosa,   W.  Ic,  Rheedt. 
„  glutinifera,  Ro:tb. 

Tumika.  Bbno. 

Yendaik.  BuRX. 
Gab.  Beno.  Hind. 

Sans. 

Timburi.  Dekh. 
Sindioa.  Sans. 

Timbiri.  „ 

Grows  in  Ceylon,  in  damp  forests,  towards 
the  South  of  the  island  ;  also,  in  the  peninsula 
of  India,  in  the  Cirears,  at  Hurdwar,  in  the 
Dehra  Doon,  all  along  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
layas, to  Silhet  and  Assam,  and  is  said,  by 
Honigberger  to  be  seen  at  Lahore.  Its  resin 
is  dark  coloured  in  the  mass,  and  approxi- 
mates in  appearance  to  the  black  dammer  but 
is  not  so  vitreous  in  its  fracture  ;  fruit  rusty 
coloured  abounding  in  a  viscid  glutinous 
astinngent  juice,  obnoxious  to  insects  and 
used  by  book  binders,  also  for  paying  boats  bot- 
toms and  also  in  infusion  for  soaking  fishing 
nets  as  it  contains  much  tannin.  In  Ceylon 
the  fishermen  bark  their  nets  with  this. 
Thwait'es  describes  three  varieties, 

Var.  fi.  ati-ata  ;  foliis  meinbranaceis,  gem- 
mis,  pedunculis  calyceque  nigro-pilosis, 

Var.  7.  nervoia  ;  foliis  brevioribus, 
coriaceis,  utrinque  valde  prominentim  venosis, 
basi  rotundatis  ;  gemmis,pedunculis  calyceque 
nigropilosis  ;  lobis  calycis  fructiferi  erectis. 

Var.  a.  is  very  abundant  in  the  hotter  parts 
of  the  island.  Var.  fi.  Less  common,  but 
genei-ally  distributed.  Var.  7.  In  damp 
forests  towards  the  south  of  the  island. 
Wood  of  an  indiflferent  quality  and  not 
much  used. — Roxb.,  Mr.  Rohde'sMSS.  Voigt. 
Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.,  Vol,  iii,  p.  178. 

DIOSPYROS  GARDENERI,  Thw, 
Kadoombaireya-gass  Sinqh.  A  middl^-sised 
tree  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Saifi*agam  and  Kome* 
galle  districts,  aad  less  commonly  near  Kandy, 
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\  tomcntose,   leaves  subcoriaceous   elliptic    or 
oblong  more  or  less  abruptly  acuminate.  This 
tree  furnishes  one  of  the  Calamander  woods  of 
commerce.     Its  density   is  nearly  60  lbs.  to 
the  cubic    foot.      Tredgold    mentions     that 
the  figure  is  between  that  of  a  rose-wood  and 
zebra-wood  ;  the  colour  of  the  ground  is  usually 
of  a  red  hazel  brown,  described  also  as  chocolate 
brown,  with  black  stripes  and  marks.     It  is 
said  to  be  so  hard  as  almost  to  require  grind- 
ing rather  than   cutting  ;    but,    this   is    not 
strictly  accurate,  as  the  veneer  saws  cut  it 
without   difficulty  :   it  is   a  very  handsome 
furniture  wood  and  turns  well  ;  Mr.  Layard 
says  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  it  ; — the 
Calamander   or    Coromandel,    which    is    the 
darkest,   and    the    most    commonly   seen   in 
England  ;  the  Calemberri,  which   is  lighter 
coloured  and   striped,  and  the  Omander,  the 
ground  of  which  is  as  light  as  English  yew, 
but  of  a  redder  cast,  with  a  few  slight   veins 
and   marks  of  darker  tints.      He  says   the 
wood  is  scarce  and  almost  or  quite  limited  to 
Ceylon  ;  that  it  grows  between  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  this  renders  it  difficult  to' extract  the 
roots,  which  are  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
the  trees..    A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  57,  and  it 
lasts  80  years  :  even  in  Ceylon,  it  is  a  scarce 
though  beautiful  wood,  close-grained  and  the 
most  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes  in  that 
island.     It  is  exceedingly   hard,  and  finely 
veined,  with  different  shades  of  black  and 
brown.    Thunbei*g  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  true  ebony,  but  Koenig  afterwards 
discovered  that  to  be  from  a  different  tree.— > 
Ain's.  Mat.  Med.,  p.2il,Th.  p.  181,  Tred- 
gold, Holtzappfel.  Mr.  Faulkner.  See  Cala- 
mander ;    Dioopyros    quaesita  ;    D.  ooearpa. 
Thw.  £n.  PI.  Zeyk,  p.  181. 

DIOSPYROS  INSIGNIS,  Thw.  Gona- 
gnss.  Singh.  A  very  large  tree  of  the  damp 
forests  of  Ceylon,  growing  up  to  an  elevation 
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DICN3PYB0S  MSLANOXYLON. 


^ 


of  tjXO  feet,  also  in  the  dense  forests  of 
tk  AnamiUaj's ;  joung  branches  slightly 
iksL^Tkw,  En.  PL  Zeyi.,  p.  180. 

WOSPYROS  KAKI,  Linn. 

D.  CfaioenaiB,  N.  \  Embryopteroa  kaki,  G.  Don. 

Ta7,  Tm,         Bubm.  Keg  fig  of  Japan. 

Tee<Tee  ;  Tay-tee.  „  Chinese  fig, 
Cbi»Me  date,  Eao.  ,,       persimon. 

^se  plum  of  China. 

A  tree  of  Nepal,  Burmab,  Cochiu-Chiua, 

udeeiebnced  in  China  and  Japan :  specimens 

iiiKrodaced  into  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta 

vere  fouod  to  be  ideudcal  with  others  from 

^tftd  The  fruit  is  described  by  Dr.  Rox- 

bogii  i<  being  tolerably  pleasant,  is  esteemed 

InJifiu  and  China,  where  it  attains  the  size  of 

uonogt',  and  is  frequently  sent  to  £urope  in 

lined  Slate.    The  tree  is  occai^ioualiy  culti- 

nteJbj  tlieBuiiuese,  but  it  bears  fruit  very 

spinfiglj,  and  is  by  uo  means  equal  to  a  good 

ip^.— .Vafoii,  Enff.  Cyc. 

DIOSPYROS      LANCEOLATA.      See 

I)i«[yjros  ebenns. 

DIOSPYROS  LOTUS.  Amlok  orMalok. 

Hrd.,  is  common  in  Kaghan  and  in  the  hills 

nd  gardens  of  Murree  and  Hazara.    In  parts 

tf Edira  the  male  plant  is  called  *'  gwalidar," 

ad  die  female  "amlok."    Timber  good,  but 

lU  tree  is  only  available  in  Hazara,  where 

it  is  known  and  vaiaed  chiefly  for  its  fruit, 

v^h  is  purple  in   color,  and  about  the  size 

^ a  pigeon's  egg  :  it  is  eaten  ei their  fresh  or 

^ei   The  tree  ics   not  uncommon  in  the 

veeten  part  of  the  Jhelum  basin  from  2,600 

te  8,000  feet,  and  appears  to  be  common  in 

MM  part  of  the  northern  Trans-Indus  hills ; 

■d  one  or  two  specimens  were  grown  at 

Petkawar.  It  is  a  handsome  liule  tree,  grow- 

^H  cenenlly  to  3   or  4  feet  in   girth,  the 

^it  Ken  being  one  of  6  feet  girth  and  35 

^  %h  at  Jared  in  Ehagan,  and  another 

*^ttbe  same   size  on   the   Kishenganga. 

^^ are  three  trees  (probably  introduced  by 

^n)  at  Juggatsdkh  (6,000  feet)   in  Kullu, 

'■l  tbere  called  Bissabripdla,  the  largest  of 

vkich  is  a  remarkably  fine  tree  of  12  feet 

pn^   Griffith  remarks  that  the  fruit  is  ^*  not 

^Ofthy  of  any  notice,"   but  when  fresh  or 

>*eo  carefully  dried,  it  is  sweet  and  pleasant 

CBOttgh,  and    the  Affghans,    &c.,   prize   it, 

hrge  qaantities  being  brought  to  the  Pesh- 

iwar  baar  from  Sw£t,  &c.     Bel  lew   men- 

^o^  ihtt  it  is  eaten  plain  or  with  rice,  or  is 

ued  ia  sharbats^     It  has  the  appearance  of  a 

^^wd  cherry,  but  darker  in   color.     Ii'vine 

lUtes  that,  in  the  Panjab,  spirits  are  distilled 

'^  the  fVuit.    See  Dioepyros  melanoxylon. 

^^t.  J.  L.  Stewari,  Cleghom. 

WOSPYROS  MABOLA,  Roxb. 


Tumina  chettu,  TXL. 
Tumida, 
Tummeda, 
Tummika, 
Tunki  chettn, 
Tuniki  cbettu, 


>i 


It 


^^  discolor,  Waid.       I  Caramillea      Philip- 
^^^T^pterif  diicolor,&.Z>o«.  |     peniis,  Deirautt. 
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Often  called  "Mangosteen"  under  which 
name  it  is  cultivated  extensively  in  gardens 
at  Vizagapatam.  It  is  a  small  tree,  native  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  wood  black,  very  com* 
pact  The  fi*uit,  called  Mabola^  is  brown, 
with  a  pink -colored,  fleshy  rind,  about  the 
size  of  a  quince ;  its  flavour  is  said  to  be 
agreeable. — G.  Don's  Mill,  Dict.y  VoL  4, 
p.  40  ;  Madr€u  Ex,  Jar,  Reports. 

DIOSPYROS  MELANOXYLON,  Roxb. 

Abniu,  ARA&  Pbrs.  Tumbai maram  (ebony,) 

Kendu,  Kiu,  Beno.  Tam. 

Ouk-chin-ya,  BuBM.  Tumbali  maram,  Taji. 

Baliii?  Can. 

CoromandelKbony  tree,SN6. 
Ebony  tree,  „ 

Godavery  ebony,  ,, 

Tendu,  Hi»n. 

Lignam  nigrum,  non  yarie- 
gatum,  Lat. 

D.  melanoxylon^  is  described  and  figured  by 
Rumph,  iii,  ^  Corom.  Plants,*  1  to  46,  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  and  is  the  Ebony-Tree  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  It  is  found  on  the  mountains 
of  that  coast  as  well  as  on  those  of  Malabar  and 
Ceylon.  It  grows  to  be  very  large,  particu- 
larly the  male  tree  of  which  the  wood  ia  also 
most  esteemed.  The  leaves,  which  are  sub- 
opposite,  oval,  oblong,  obtuse,  and  villous, 
are  deciduous  in  the  cold  season,  the  new 
ones  appearing  with  the  flowers  in  April  and 
May;  as  in  other  species,  it  is  only  the  centre  ' 
of  the  large  trees  that  is  black  and  valu- 
able, and  this  varies  in  quantity  according  to 
the  age  of  the  tree.  The  outside  wood,  which 
is  white  and  soft,  time  and  insects  soon  des- 
troy, leaving  the  black  untouched.  The  ripe 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though  rather 
astringent,  as  is  also  the  bark. 

It  grows  in  Coimbatore,  north  Canara,  in 
Malabar  and  Orissa,  is  the  Toonkee  of  th« 
Grodavery  and  the  Tookee  of  the  Circars,  and 
in  Pegu  it  is  found   very  plentifully  through- 
out the   forests,  seldom,  however,  of  greater 
girth  than  three  or  four  feet.    lb  is  a  very  large 
tree,    in  Coimbatore,  the  outer  wood   being 
white  like  that  of  other  species  of  Diospyros, 
and  the  inner  black,  very  hai'd,  heavy,  and 
susceptible  of  a  high   polish.     It  is  seldom 
obtained   of  great  size.     Its  white  wood   is 
I  used    for    common    purposes.     Dr.    Gibson 
i  says  that  he  has  not  seen  the   t^-ee  in  any 
of  the  Bombay  forests,  but  that  it  is  found 
sparingly    in    thone    of   North    Canara,    as 
below   the   Woolwa  Ghat,  and  near   Meer- 
jan    inland.     It  occurs    plentifully,    in    the 
Southern   forc-^ts   of  Pegu,   from   fifteen  to 
eighteen    inches     in    diameter   and   fifty   to 
seventy  feet  in  length  and  might  afford  spars 
for  naval   purposes.     The  authority  for   the 
last   point   is   Dr.  McClelland's   Report,  but 
Dr.  Brandis  docs  not  mention  this  as  a  Pegu 
i  tree.     The  fruit  is  called   Toombee  pullum, 
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Tarn,  and  is  eaten  by  the  poor  people. — Brs, 
Mnslie,  p.  233  ;  Roxh.,  Wighty  Gibson, 
McClelland,  p.  10,  Voigt ;  O' Shaughnessy, 
p.  428  ;  Crawfurd's  Dictionary  ;  Captain 
Beddome,  M,  Ex.  Jut,  Report,     See  Ebony. 

DIOSPYROS  MICROPHYLLA.  Bedd. 
A  lofty  tree  of  the  Anamalays  dense  forests  up 
to  3,000  feet  elevation  ;  very  common  in 
South  Canara,  forests  of  the  ghats  and  plains 
(Sooleya)  Wynaad,  trunk  very  straight,  young 
branches  verticeiiHte,  it  has  the  habit  of 
]jeucoxylon  buxifolium. — Mig, 

DIOSPYROS  MOLLIS  Ma-kleu,  Burm. 
one  of  the  black-dye  plants.  The  blossoms 
of  the  shoe-flovirer  plant  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  dye  leather  black,  the  juice  of  the 
cashew-tree  gives  a  black  to  linen,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  melastoma  affords  a  black  dye. 
The  celebrated  vegetable  Shan  black  dye,  is 
made  from  the  fruit  of  this  species  of  ebony, 
which  is  said  to  grow  on  the  mountains  that 
separate  the  Province  of  Tavoy  from  the 
Siamese  terntories.  Isolated  plants  may  be 
Been  in  the  gardens  of  Tavoy,  and  Maulmain, 
but  Dr.  Mason  has  never  seen  one  in  flower, 
or  fruit. — Mason, 

DIOSPYROS  MONTANA. 

DioBpyroi  cordifolia,  RoTcb,,  W.  le. 

Kendu  of  Beas  and  Doab.    Hirek  ;  Pasendu,  Panjab. 
Teemroo  Mahr.  Erra  gadda,  Tel. 

Teemboorni,  Mahr. 

A  middle-sized,  handsome,  tree  of  the  Cir- 
car  mountains,  in  the  hills  eastward  from 
Panwell,  extending  northwards  to  Ruenka 
Lake,  near  Nahu  ;  very  common  in  the  lar- 
ger Bombay  jungles,  both  near  the  coast  and 
elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
common  of  their  mountain  trees  if  allowed  to 
grow  ;  but  it  is  generally  cut  ofl^  for  burning 
material,  or  such  like  worthless  purposes  : 
It  is  not  uncommon  along  the  Siv^lik  ti-act  up 
to  near  the  Rivi,  and  occasionally' out  in  the 
plains  westward  from  Delhi  to  near  Sirsa. 
Wood  dark  and  strong.  Fitted  for  agricul- 
tural implements,  in-door  work,  &c.  Does 
not  bear  exposure,  and  could  not  be  creosoted. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  says  it  is  hard  and  durable, 
and  is  variegated  with  dark  and  white  colored 
veins.  Dr.  Stewart  says  it  ordinarily  grows  to 
about  3  feet  girth,  but  he  had  seen  two  ti-ees 
of  7  feet.  The  wood  is  used  for  native  roofs, 
&c.  The  fruit  is  not  eaten,  and  he  had  heard  it 
called  "poisonous."  In  some  places  it  is 
applied  to  the  hands  for  the  boils,  to  which 
the  bhisti  are  subject.— Dr*.  Atnslie,  Voigt, 
Gibson,  J.  L.  Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS  MOONII,  Thw,  A  middle- 
sized  Ceylon  tree  near  Cultnra  and  Pasdoom 
corle.    Branches  terete  slightly  pilose  when 
vounir  but  soon  glabrous. 
^   DIOSPYROS  NIGRICANS,  Dalz.     A 
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tree  of  the  Bomliay  Ghats  ;  Arboreous,  glab- 
rous turning  very  black  in  diying,  leaves  mem- 
branaceous glabrous. — Bedd.  Jc.  Plant. 

DIOSPYROS  NlLAGIRICA,Berfrf.  A 
middling-sized  tree  of  Sispara  ghat,  Nilgiris, 
allied  to  D.  Candolliana  of  Wight. — Bedd. 
Ic.  Plant  ;   Thw,  En.  PL  Zeyl,  p.  182. 

DIOSPYROS  OOCARPA,  Thw.,  Ka- 
lookadoombaireya-gass,  Simgh.  A  middle- 
sized  Ceylon  tree  of  the  Komegalle  district, 
and  at  Haragam,  near  Kandy  at  ,no  great 
elevation.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  Calamander 
woods. — Thw.  En.  PL  ZeyL,  p.  180.  See 
D.  hirsutaand  D.  qussita. 

DIOSPYROS  OPPOSITIFOLIA,  Thw. 
Kaloomidereya-gass,  Singh.  A  middle-sized 
tree  of  Ceylon  at  Hiuidoon  corle,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  1,000  feet,  leaves  opposite  slight- 
ly pilose  when  young.  The  timber  much 
resembles  the  true  calamander  wood.— 2%w. 
En.  PL  ZeyL,  p.  181  ;  Bedd.  Ic.  Plant. 

DIOSPYROS  OVALIFOLIA,  fViyht  Ic. 
t.  1,227.  A  middle-sized  Ceylon  tree  at 
Jaffua,  in  the  Central  province,  at  Hewahette 
and  below  Hapootelle,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000 
to  4,000  feet.— Thw,  En.  PL  ZeyL,  p.  181. 

DIOSPYROS  PANICULATA,  Dalz.  A 
middling-sized  tree,  bitmches  glabrous,  leaves 
glabrous  lanceolate,  grows  in  Bombay  ghats 
and  in  the  Carcoor  ghat,  Wynaad  at  2,030  to 
8,000  feet  elevation. — Bedd,  Ic,  Plant, 

DIOSPYROS  PRURIENS,  Dalz,  A 
small  or  middling-sized  tree,  young  branches 
densely  hirsute  with  long  yellow  hairs,  very 
common  throughout  the  Wynaad  up  to  3,000 
feet  elevation  also  in  the  Anamalays,  the 
South  Canara  ghats  and  plains,  Tinnevelly 
and  Bombay  ghats,  also  found  in  Ceylon. — 
Bedd.  Ic,  Plant. 

DIOSPYROS  QU^SITA,  Thw.,  Ka- 
loomidereya-gass, Singh.  A  great  tree  of 
Ceylon,  at  Singherajah  and  other  forests 
between  Ratnapoora  and  Galle.  This  species 
produces  the  most  valuable  of  the  timber 
known  as  Calamander  wood  so  much  esteemed 
for  ornamental  cabinet  work.  Its  branches 
are  glabrous,  leaves  glabrous  prominently 
reticulated,  D.  quaesita  is  nearly  allied  to  D. 
crumenata,  but  its  larger  leaves  and  fruit,  and 
its  pentamerous  flowers,  well  distinguish  it. — 
Thw.  En.  PL  ZeyL,  VoL  iii,  p.  \  80.  See  D. 
hirsuta  and  D.  oocarpa. 

DIOSPYROS  RETICULATA,  The  />. 
Tesselaria  of  Poir,  is  a  native  of  Mauritius 
an  elevated  tree,  of  which  the  heart- wood 
forms  ebony. 

DIOSPYROS  ROYLEI.  Syn,of  Dios- 
pyros  ebenus  :  Diospyros  melanoxylon. 

DIOSPYROS  SAPOTA.  Syn,  of  Achras 
sapota. 
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DIPSACUS  FULLONUM. 


DiOSPYROS     STRICTA,     Moxb.      A  I      DIPAWALI,  Dipali  or  Diwali,  a  Hindoo 


dee  ai  Tippendi. —  Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS  8YLVATICA,  Roxb,,  PL 
Or.  A  p.  38  lo  47. 


Kftdoombureya.*  |  TelU-goda  Telogu. 

StMQH. 


A  middiing-sized  tree,  common  in  the  Pe- 
fikmJa  in  manj  of  the  Western  Coast  forests 
«p  to  aboot  3,000  feet,  also  in  Che  forests  of 
die  Nortbein  DiyisioD  and  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
dnap  forests  in  the  Hantani  district  and  near 
BaiBapooni,  up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet. — 
Tkm.  Em.  PI  Zeyl.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  1 78. 

BIOSPYBOS  THWAITESn,  Bedd.  A 
mid^liB^-dzed  tree,  branchlets,  joong  leaves 
and  iiiflDresceDce  rofo-tomentose  grows  in 
Ce^ioo.  at  no  gi-eat  elevation  ;  allied  to,  but 
^ike  distinct  from  T>.  candolliaua  of  Wight. 
"Bedd.  le.  Plant. 

WOSPYROS  TOMENTOSA,  Roxb,;  W, 
lu  Cleg. 

J>.  lotus,  Linn, 

Bbkg.  I  Kendo.  Panjab. 

HiKD.  I  Kaka  taoduka.  Saks. 

„  I  Chitta  tomiki  Til. 

This  tall  el^aiit  tree  grows  in  the  northera 

]Ktof  Beogal,  in  the  Panjab,  in  Kuilu  and 

Iiagra,*  and  ia  common  in  the  Sewalik  tract, 

iMtward  near  to  the  Ravi  and  extending  to 

AeKherre  jangle.     It  attains  full  size  in  60 

JOfB.    Length  of  trunk  to  first  bi*anch  8  or 

iO  feet,  and  girth  4  feet.    The  wood  of  young 

toM  ia  white,  bat  that  of  o]d  trees  is  black, 

<ad  is  ttifined  *'  abnas  ;"  sap-wood  soft :  when 

^  heart-wood,   becomes  black,   it  is  fine, 

hard  and    black,    but   somewhat 

and  is  naed  by  zemindars  for  ploughs, 

liar  the  wood-work  of  their  houses.     It 

weiiy  and  insects  are  said  not  to  touch 

land  near  the  Rohilkund  Siwalik  tract 

work-boxes,  &c,  are  made  from 

^  VQoi ;  combs   are  made  from  it  in  the 

Athili  district ;   in  Kangi'a,  4&c.,  it  is  used 

^floogfas,  in  house-building  and  for  small 

The  fruit,  which  is  said  to  ripen  in 

with  the  mango,  is  eaten,  being  sweetish 

astdngent,  and  not  unpleasant.    Raspings 

^Ihe  wood  called  Burad-i-abnus  are  officinal, 

^ODg  given  as  an  alteiiiative. — Lt.-Col,  Lake, 

iV.  CUghomj  KuUu  and  Kangra^  Jjr.  J, 

L.  Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS  TOPOSIA,  Haw, 

B.  acemoM,  Itaxb.  PI.  Ind.  J  I.  p.  586  ;   W,  Ic. 
Embtyopteria  racemoBa,  G.  Don, 

takiHali.  SnroH.  i  Tovaray.  Tax. 

A  middling-aized  tree  of  Ceylon,  of  the 
Twnevelly  hiJia,  and  of  Silhet,  glabrous,  leaves 
wiseeoas^  not  uncommon  in  damp  forests, 
9  loao  tf/evatioa  of  4,000  feet.—JAv.  En. 
AZ9/,  Vol.,  iii,  p.  179. 

DIPl,  Sakc.  a  hinop. 


festival  in  honour  of  the  hindoo  god  Kar- 
takeya,  held  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month 
Kartik  in  September  or  October,  when  lamps 
aie  lighted  by  every  one,  after  a  little  oil 
is  put  on  the  head  to  commemorate  the  kill- 
ing of  Narakasuia  by  Krishna.—  Wilson. 

DIPA  MALA,  a  Sikh  festival  means  a 
garland  of  lights:  a  pillar  in  front  of  a 
temple,  on  which  lights  are  put  :  Dlpara 
dhaua  or  Dipdan  is  the  lamp  sacrifice  to  an 
idol.  In  the  Dipdan  a  lighted  lamp  is  sus- 
pended from  a  tree  for  ten  days  after  the 
death  of  a  relative  to  light  the  spirit  on  its 
way  to  Yamapuri  the  city  of  Yama,  the  judge 
of  the  dead.  Also  a  lighted  lamp  is  sent 
floating  on  the  Ganges  and  its  duration  is 
watched,  as  indication  of  a  good  or  evil  future. 
The  Dipmal  pedestal  is  an  essential  part  of 
eveiy  large  hindoo  temple.  It  is  often  of 
great  height  and  furnished  with  niches  or 
brackets,  each  of  which  holds  a  lamp  on 
festivals,  especially  on  that  of  the  Dewali, 
the  feast  of  lamps  celebrated  in  the  autumn 
in  honour  of  the  hindoo  goddess,  Bahwani 
or  Kali.' —  Wilson 

DIPANGA,   a  district  of  Bawean  whose 
people  employ  the  Javanese  language. 

DIPHYLLEIA     CYMOSA,     Mich.    A 
tree  of  Japan. 

DIPLOPELMA,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the 
Section  Bufonia,  and  Fam.  Rhinodermatidce. 

Gen  Diplopelma  omatum,  D.  d:  B.  Qoalpara. 
»  }>  pulchrum,  Ounth,  Aracan. 

„    EDgyBioma  Berdmorei,  Blyth.  Pegu. 
Fam.  Bufonidse. 

Bufo  melanostictus  Schn.  Ceylon,  Mergui. 
,y     Kelaarti,  Ounth,  Ceylon. 
„      uper,  SM.  Meigui. 
Soutiger  SikkimmeDsiB,  Blyth.  Sikkim. 
DIPS  OR  DIBS,  ^gypL   Honey  of  sugar : 
Raisins. 

DIPSADID^,  a  family  of  reptiles,  com- 
prising the  genua  Dipsas. 

Dipsas  cynodon,  C.  cfc  V.  Thayetmyo,  Tenaaserim. 
trigonata,  Schn.  Hubathoo,  Jeabore. 
forateni,  D.  d:  B.  Bengal 
nigro-maiginata,  Blyth. 
bubalina,  Klein. 

multimaculata,  Schl.  Hongkong, 
multifaaciata,  Blyth.  Subathoo. 
hezagonotus,  Myth.  Andamans. 
boops,  Gunth.  Bengal,  Borneo, 
dendrophila,  Beinw.  Penang. 
gokool,  Gray.  Bengal,  Penang. 
Ceylonensis,  Gunth.  Ceylon.     See  Dipsaji. 

DIPLICUS  and   MIMULUS.      Monkey 
fiower 

DIPLOLEPIS.     See  Galls. 

DIPSACEJE.     See  Scabiosa  elegans. 

DIPSACUS  FULLONUM,  Teasle,  or 
Fuller's  Thistle,  is,  according  to  Royle,  the 
Dunsakoos  of  the  Indian  Materia  Medica. — 
i  O'Shaughnessy,  p,  404. 
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DIPTEROCARPACEiE. 

DIPSAS  (Laurenti),  Bungarus  (OppelJ 
a  genus  of  serpents,  placed  by  Cavier  under 
the  great  genus  Coluber.  Body  compi-essed, 
much  less  than  the  head  ;  scales  of  the  spinal 
row  of  the  back  larger  than  the  others. 
Dipsas  hexagonotus^  Blttu  is  well  dis- 
tinguished from  D,  trigonaia  by  a  series 
of  broad  hexagonal  scales,  commencing  at 
the  occiput  and  continued  along  the  whole 
back.  The  laterul  scales  (towards  the  abdo- 
minal plates)  are  distinctly  grooved.  Head 
as  in  Z).  trigonata  and  various  affined  species. 
Colour  bright  ruddy-ferruginous,  inclining 
to  coral-red  ;  paler  below,  and  mottled,  with 
black  bordering  some  of  the  scales  of  the 
upper  parts.  Head  green,  the  throat  white, 
and  the  labial  plates  posterior  to  the  eye 
yellow  :  a  slight  blackish  occipital  streak. 
Scutae  247  :  Scutellae  126  pairs.  Rows  of 
scales  21.  Length  of  a  young  specimen  18 
in.,  of  which  tail  4  in.  It  probably  grows  to 
a  large  size,  and  may  become  wholly  green. 
Dipsas  indica,  Cuvibr  :  Coluber  bucephalus, 
Shaw.  Black,  annulated  with  white. — Eng. 
Cyc.y  Vol.  ii,  p.  360.     See  Dipsadidse. 

DIPSAS,  a  genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects, 
the  larvae  of  which  have  several  curious 
modes  of  working.  Those  of  D.  isocrates 
occupy  the  interior  of  a  pomegranate  which 
they  enclose  in  a  web,  to  prevent  it  falling. 

DIPSACE-aE,  Juss.  The  Scabious  tribe 
of  8  Gen.  16,  Sp.,  viz.,  7  Dipsacus  ;  4 
Scabtosa  ;  5  Morina. 

DIPTERA,  an  order  of  Insects, 

Sec.  Athericera, 
Fam.  ^QScidsB,  oompnBingt 

Diopsifl  Westwoodii,  De  Eaan,  Java. 
„      sub-notata  Westw,  Philippines. 
„      sphryracephala,  Hearseina,  WestWf  Neemacha 

India. 
„      achias,  maculipennia  Westw,  Java. 
„      oolaz  variegatuB  Weatw,  Java.    See  Insects. 

The  "  Peepsa^^ — a  troublesome  Dip- 
terous insect,  very  small  and  black,  floats 
like  a  speck  before  the  eye.  The  bite  of 
this  leaves  a  small  spot  of  extravasated  blood 
under  the  cuticle,  very  irritating  if  not  opened. 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  'Bengal^ 
No,  XXIX,  p  426..; 

DIPTERIX  ODORATA. 

Tonkin  bean,  Coumarouna  odorata. 

A  native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana,  used  as 
a  perfume  for  snuK—O'Skaughnessy.  p.  304, 

DIPTERIS  HORSFIELDII  and  Mati- 
onia  pectinia  are  two  ferns  of  Mt.  Ophir  in 
Malacca.  They  bear  large  spreading  palmate 
fronds  on  slender  stems  six  or  ^ight  feet  high. 

Wallace,  p.  81. 

DIPTEROCARPACE^  the  Camphor 
tree  tribe  of  plants,  a  natural  order  generally 
of  large   trees,  arranged  in  ^vq  genera  and 


DIPTEROCARPACB^. 

3d  species,  33  of  which  grow  in  the  £as 
Indies  and  Java,  viz.,  1 1  of  Dipterocarpas 
10  of  Hopea  ;  5  of  Vatica,  and  4  of  Vaterii 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  species  inhabi 
mountainous  or  hilly  parts  of  the  two  peoiii 
sulas.  Almost  every  species  abounds  in 
balsamic  resinous  juice,  kno^n  &»  damme 
and  piney,  when  hardening  on  exposure,  an 
wood  oil  wheu' remaining  liquid.  That  froi 
the  genera  Yatica  and  Vateria,  hardens  o 
exposure,  but  the  exudations  from  the  Di{ 
terocarpi  retain  their  fluidity  and  are  the  woo 
oils  of  the  bazars.  Some  of  the  species  pr< 
duce  a  fragrant  resin  which  is  used  as  incens 
in  the  temples.  Dammer  is  used  in  Indu 
for  most  of  the  purposes  to  which  pitch  an 
resin  are  applied  in  Europe.  Wood  oil  aloD< 
or  thickened  with  dammer  supplies  a  usefi 
varnish  fur  wood,  possessing  the  valuable  pr< 
perty  of  repelling  for  a  long  time  the  attaci 
of  white-ants  as  well  as  of  resisting  tL 
influence  of  the  climate.  Dr.  Wight  observe 
that  the  trees  of  this  order  growing  in  Madn 
are  all  natives  of  the  hillv  ti*acts  of  tl 
Balaghaut.  In  Sylhet,  Chittagong  and  Pegi 
where  they  abound,  they^occupy  the  plain 
In  Java  one  species,  Dipterocarpus  littoral 
is  found  on  the  sea  shore.  The  nattml  ord< 
abounds  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  whic 
are  the  chief  sources  of  the  dammer  of  con 
merce.  The  Borneo  tallow  is  said  to  be  o1 
tained  from  the  seeds  of  a  Dipterocarpus  tre 
and  is  generally  run  whilst  melted  into  join 
of  bamboo.  It  has  a  pale  greenish  tint,  is  vei 
hard,  and  approximates  nearly  to  a  veg«tab 
wax.  Several  trees  of  the  genus  Dipter 
carpus  produce  a  nut,  that,  when  compresse 
yields  a  fatty  oil,  which  having  been  recent 
sent  to  England,  has  been  used  extensive 
under  the  names  of  vegetable  tallow  ai 
vegetable  wax.  Three  species  of  this  gen 
are  common  in  Sarawak,  under  the  name 
*  mencabang  ;'  one  of  them,  *  mencabai 
pinang,'  is  valued  for  its  close-grained  timbc 
the  others  do  not  grow  so  large  in  size,  b 
have  larger  leaves  and  fruit.  The  one  mc 
valued  for  producing  the  oil,  is  a  floe  tr 
growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarawak  rive: 
it  attains  the  height  of  forty  feet ;  the  leav 
being  large,  and  the  bmnches  drooping  i 
wards  the  water,  give  it  a  very  bean  til 
appearance  :  its  fruit  is  produced  in  ti 
greatest  profusion  about  December  and  Jan 
ary,  being  as  large  as  a  walnut,  with  t^ 
long  wings  to  the  seed.  These  nuts  a 
collected  by  the  natives,  and  yield  a  ve 
large  proportion  of  oil,  which,  on  being  i 
lowed  to  cod,  takes  the  eonsistence  of  spen 
and  in  appeai*ance  veiy  much  resembles  tfa 
substance.  The  natives  at  present  only  rali 
this  as  a  cooking  oil  ;  but  when  the  demai 
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far  it  in  Eorope  heconief;  better  known  to 
tlflB«  ther  will  doubfcles-s  increase  titer  manu- 
fictsre  of  it.  In  England  it  has  preyed  to 
be  tbe  best  lubri(;atiug  f^ubs ranee  for  steam 
■Kkioeiy,  far  sarpassing  even  olive  oil  ;  aud 
it  lias  been  used  in  Manilla  in  the  manu- 
fiKtare  of  candies,  and  found  to  answer  ad- 
wMAj,  Ab  it  becomes  more  common,  it 
viildoobtle^s  be  applied  to  many  other  pur- 
paci.  From  the  quickness  of  its  growth, 
tai  the  great  profusion  with  which  it  bears 
its  fhiit,  it  willy  should  the  demand  for  it 
eoB^me,  become  a  profitable  object  for  culti- 
TKbOD,  by  which  the  quality  and  quantity 
voald  moK  Likely  be  improved  and  increased. 
It  if  abo  found  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  and 
a  sniiar  substance  has  been  lately  sent 
froB  Ckxna.  In  Borneo  the  oil  is  called  by 
lieatrives  indifTerently  'miniak  mencabang,' 
•r  'miDiak  tankawau.' — Wightj  Voigt,  p. 
114;  Crmwfurd  Dictionart/,  p.  118;  Lotoe's 
Smawak^  London  Ex.  1862. 
WPTEROCARPUS,  a  genus  of  enormous 
with  erect  trunks,  growing  in  Ceylon, 
Tipperah,  Buinnah,  Pegu  and  Tenas- 
m  where  D.  turbinatus,  Roxb. ;  D.  costa- 
H  G^artn. ;  D.  incanns,  Roxb ;  D.  alatus, 
JW.  and  D .  tiinerris,  Blume,  are  known  to 
They  abound  with  resinous  juices, 
wood  oils,  wrhich  dissolve  caoutchouc, 
mi  have  medicinal  properties  similar  to 
fafiba,  D.  la&Tis,  D.  turbinatus  and  "  han- 
fm-mee*  D.  alatus  ?  are  all  nearly  identical 
■iare  asefal  for  planking  when  not  exposed 
la  vM,  extensively  used  in  the  Straits  for 
iai, purpose  in  house-building.  They  are 
■ipificeiit  forest  trees  growing  straight  to 
Ae height  of  250  feet  and  more  ;  an  incision 
it te farm  of  a  cup  is  cut  into  the  lower  part 
tf  t^  toonk  of  the  tree,  which  acting  as  a 
MfanlTaervoir,  collect^  the  oil  as  it  descends'. 
— Fa^  MeCielland, 

DIPTEROCARPUS,     Species.      Doon, 

Grows  in   the  central  province  oJP 

C^^pIbo,  where   its  timber  is  used   in  house- 

A  cubic   foot  weighs  29  fts.,  and 

50yeare.^ — Mr.  Mendis. 

©IFTEROCARPUS,    Species,      Kaung- 

BusM.     A  tree  of  British  Burmah,  of 

size  used  for  canoes.     In  a  full 

tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of 

Aa  trank  to  the  first  branch  is  100  feet  and 

girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 

is  12  feet.    It  sells  at  8  annas  per 

•e  loot. — Dr.  Brandis. 

WPTEROCARPUS,  Species.  Kyau-thoo, 

A  large  tree  found  in  the  bills  of 

Bnrmah,  wood  used  for  canoes  and 

wheels.     A  enbic  foot  weighs  lbs  43. 

h  a  fall  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 

tafdi  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  80 
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feet  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  20  feet. — 7)r.  Brandis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS,  Species.  Kanyoung, 

BuRM  ?     A  tree  of  Akyab.     Used  in  hoube- 

building,  and  sometimes  for  posts.     This  tree 

I  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  not  very  plentiful. 

,—Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS,  Species.  The  sour 
wood  oil  tree,  a  large  tree,  grows  on  the 
Karen  mountains,  but  it  produces  compara« 
tively  very  little  wood  oil. — Dr.  Mason. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  ALATUS,  Roxb. 

Battee  Sftl.  Bbvo.  |  Aing?  BURM. 

Ka-Nyin.  Bubm.  |  Wood  oil  tree.  Eno. 

A  magnificent  forept  tree  of  Pegu  and  the 
Mascal  islands,  rising  250  feet  in  height  It 
is  found  chiefly  to  grow  on  laterite  in  the 
Tounghoo  and  Prome  districts.  Its  wood  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
fts.  38.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil 
the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
branch  is  100  feet  and  average  girth  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  25  feet.  It  sells 
at  4  annas  per  cubic  foot.  This  timber  is 
excellent  for  every  purpose  of  house-building» 
especially  for  posts.  It  is  useful  for  planking 
when  not  exposed  to  wet  and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  Straits,  for  honse-building :  whea 
exposed  to  wet,  however,  it  rapidly  decays, 
and  canoes  made  of  it  do  not  last  over  3  or  4 
years.— 2>r#.  Roxb.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  609,  McCiel- 
land,  Brandis,  Voigt,  Captain  Benson. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  AK  GUSTIFOLI- 
US,   fF.^A. 

D,  costatuB,  Jtazb.  \  Tilla  garjan,  Rakh. 

A  large  tree  of  Chittagong,  furnishing  a 
wood  oil  in  the  largest  quantity. —  Voigt^ 
Boxb.,  Vol.'u,p.  613. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  COSTATUS,  Roxb.,^ 
Syn.  of  Dipterocarpus  angustifolius,  fV.  ^  A^ 

DIPTEhOCARPUS  GLANDULOSUS. 
Thw.  Dorana,  Singh.  A  large  Ceylon  tree> 
growing  in  the  Safiragam  and  Ambagamowa 
districts,  at  no  great  elevation. —  yViti;. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  GRANDIFLORA, 
WaU. 

Kunnean  pbiu.  Bubm. 
Large  flowered  Dipterocar- 
pus. Bmo. 


Eng,  £n.  Burm. 
Ain?  ,, 

Ain  tha.       „ 

An  immense  tree  of  burmah,  Pegu  and 
Tavoy  which  grows  on  the  sandy  plains  near 
the  sea-shore,  and  on  a  similar  soil  in  the 
interior.  This  tree,  in  company  with  a  few 
other  kinds,  forms  extensive  forests  which 
cover  upwards  of  2,000  square  miles  in  the 
pix)vince  of  Pegu.  The  wood  is  somewhat 
more  durable  than  that  of  "  Kanyin''  D.  alatus, 
and  is  used  for  canoes,  house  posts,  planking, 
&c  A  cubic  foot  weighs  6S  fes.  In  a  full 
grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of 
the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  60  feet  kad 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
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jrrouud  is  10  feet.     It  sells  at  8  annas   per  i  A   tree  of  Java.     It  yields  a  resiu  which  is 
cubic  foot.     It  j^rows  also  in  Tavoy.—  Ihs.    substituted  ior  Copaiva  like  wood  oil. 


Wallich^  Brandts  and  Mason,  Col  Frith. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  GRANDIS  ?  Tng- 
tha,  BuRM.  A  tree  oii  Moulmein,  the  wood 
of  which  is  converted  into  planks  for  building. 
—  CaL  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  HISPIDUS,  Thw. 
Boohora-gass,  Sinqh.  An  immense  tree  of 
Ceylon,  growing  in  the  Saffragam  district,  at 
no  great  elevation. — Thwaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  INCANUS.  A  tree 
of  Chittagong. — Roxb.y  Vol.  ii,  /?.  614. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  INSIGNIS,  Thtv. 
An  immense  tree  of  tlie  Saffragam  district, 
in  Ceylon. —  Thwaits. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  L^VIS,  Buch. 

DipterocarpuB  turbinatus,  Hoxb. 
Tilea  gurjiin.    Beng. 


Ka  nyeen  phyo.    Bubm. 
Wood  oil  tree.    Eno. 
Horro,  Singh.? 


Ka  nyeen  tha  ?  BURM. 
Ka  nyeen  nee.      „ 

This  majestic  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  250 
feet.     It  is  met   with  in  Assam,  Tipperah, 
Chittagong,  Burmah  and  Pegu.     Found  very 
abundant  all  over  the  provinces  of  Amherst, 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  where  its  wood  is  used 
similarly  to  D.  alatus.     Dr.  Mason  says  it  is 
a  very  useful  timber,  which  is  sawn  into  boards 
at  Tavoy   and  Mergui,  and  used  in  house 
building.    Where  not  exposed  to  the  wet,  they 
answer  as  well  as  teak,  and  are  sold  at  half 
the  price  ;  they  are,  however,  not  impervious 
to  white-ants.     But  Captain  Dance,  who  tells 
us  that  it  is  used  for  i*afters  and  planks,  adds 
that  it  is  an  inferior  wood,  by  no  means  dur- 
able as  it  rots  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  water 
and  shrinks  readily.    He  says  that  Dr.  Mr.Clel- 
Jand  speaks  of  this  wood  more  favourably, 
but  thinks  he  must  mean  some  other  wood, 
as  this  is  decidedly    bad,  veiy  porous,  and 
when  kept,  the  oil  oozes  out  and  stands  in 
globules  over  it,  it  warps  to  a  great  extent, 
and  though  used  for  cases  does  not  last  for 
more  than  about   two   yeara.     In   the  cold 
weather  the  tree  is  largely  notched  near  the 
ground,  and  the  wound  charred.  After  this  the 
oil  or  balsam  begins  to  ooze  out,  sometimes  40 
gallons  daily,  a  balsam  that  compares  favour- 
ably with  balsam  of  copaiva,  maximum  girth 
6  cubits,  maximum  length  70  feet.     When 
seasoned,  floats  in  water. — Roxb.   Vol.  ii,  p. 
612,  Drs.  Mason^   Voigty   Captains  Dance 
and  Benson.     Vide  No.    81,  page  135    of 
Dr.  McClelland's  Report. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  OBLONGIFO- 
LIUS,  Thw.  A  great  ti*ee  near  Ratnapoora, 
in  Ceylon. — Thwaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  SCABRIDUS,  Thw. 
A  great  tree  near   Ratnapoora,  in  Ceylon  — 
Thwaites. 
DIPTEROCARPUS     UINER,    Blume, 
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DIPTEROCARPUS  TUBERCULA- 
TUS,  Rorb.  and  D.  of  Chittagong,  pelosus 
of  the  Muscat  Islands  are  also  known. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  TURBINATUS, 
Roxb. 

Dipterocarpus  Icevli,  Hamilton, 

Shweta-garjan.    Bkng.        I  Hora-gaha.    SiKGH. 
Ka-uyin.    Burm.  | 

A  native  of  Chittagong,  Tipperah,  Pegu, 
&c,  to  the  eastward  of  Bengal  where  it  grows 
to  be  an  immense  tree.     This  tree  is  famous 
all   over  the  Eastern  parts  of  India  and  the 
Malay  islands,  on  account  of  its  yielding  a 
thin  liquid  balsam,  commonly  called  wood  oil. 
To  procure  the  balsam  a  large  notch  is  cut 
into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  about  thirty  inches 
from  the  ground,  where  a  fire  is  kept  up  until 
the  wood  is  charred,  soon  after  which  the 
liquid   begins  to  ooze  out :  a  small  gutter  ie 
cut  in  the  wood  to  conduct  the  liquid  into  a 
vessel   placed   to  receive   it.     The  average 
produce  of  the  best  trees  during  the  season  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  forty   gallons.     It  is 
found  necessary  eveiy  week  to  cut  off  .the 
old  charred  surfaces  and  burn  it  afresh.     la 
large  healthy  trees  abounding  in  balsam  they 
even  cut  a  second  notch  in  some  other  part  of 
the  tree  and  clear,  it  as  at  first  :  these  opera- 
tions are   performed   during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January  and  Febr nary  ; 
should  any  of   the  trees  appear   sickly  the 
following  season,  one  or  more  years  respite  is 
given  them.  The  D.  costatus,Roxb.,  is  a  native 
of  the  coast  south  of  Chittagong  where  it  is 
called  Tileagurjun.    The  '  D.  iucanus,  guijua* 
of  Chittagong,  *'D.  alatus"  of  Pegu  and  Mascal 
island,    also    yield   the    oil.      At    Hazaree 
ke  hath,  in  Chittagong,  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  large  myrtaceous  trees  are 
common,  and  show  a  tendency  to  the  Malayan 
flora,  which  is  further  demonstrated  by   the 
abundance  of  Guijun  {Dipterocarpus  tyrbi* 
natus).      This  is  the  most  superb  tree  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Indian  forests  :  it   is    con- 
spicuous  for  its  gigantic  size,  and  for  the 
straightness   and  graceful   form   of   its    tall 
unbranched  pale  grey  trunk,  and  small  sym- 
metrical    crown  :     many    individuals     are 
upwards  of  200  feet  high,  and  fifteen  in  girth. 
Its  leaves    are  broad,  glossy  and  beautifu],^ 
the  flowers  are  not  conspicuous  ;  the  wood  is 
light-brown,  hard,  close-grained  and  durable^., 
and   a  fragrant  oil  exudes  from  the  trunl^ -J 
which   is  exti-emely  valuable  as   pitch  and  I 
varnish,  <&c.,  besides  being  a  good  medicine.  ! 
The  natives  procure  it  by  cutting  transversa;  | 
holes  in  the  trunk,  pointing  downwards,  and   i 
lighting  fires  in  them,  which  causes  the  oil  to  -  | 
flow.    This  tree  furnishes   timber  of  great 
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siie  and  streogth.     It  is  fit  for  auy  purpose  for 

wiuch  "*  saui"  is  employed,  being  of  the  same 

fismUj.     It  is  chiefly  employed  for  canoe  and 

boat  boilding.      Jt  is  found  iu  all  the  forest 

districts,  except  Pi'ome,  ^here  it  is  scarce. 

it  is  found  throughout  the  southern  as  ivell 

asstl  the  Sitang  forests,  disappearing  curiously 

enough  wherever  the  Acacia  catechu  appears. 

Tfaas  where  the  latter  is  in  perfection,  iu  the 

Bortfaem  pai't  of  the  Tharawaddy  and  Frome 

districts,  the  wood-oil  trees  ai-e  rarely  seen,  and 

vfaere  the  latter  is  found  in  perfection,  as  in 

the  sontbeni  forests  and  throughout  the  forests 

of  ToBBghoo,  w^est  of  the  Sitang,  thera  is  no 

AcmaicaUchu.      The  wood  oil  tree  grows  in 

isgbt  ssndy   soil,  near  the  banks  of  streams, 

tfidia  dense  forests  ;   frequently  attaining  18 

feec  in  girth,   ^with   a  proportionate  height. 

lie  oil  is  exti*acted  by  cutting  a  large  notch 

is  &e  tree,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and 

oceutonally     atimulating    the     secretion    by 

seorching  the  surface  of  the  scar,  which  is 

feoeraUy  converted  into  charcoal  and  gives 

the  oil  a  dirty  black  appearanc^e. — Roxburgh 

Flora  Indieay     Vol.  ii,   p.  612.     Rhode's 

MSS,    Hooker^  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  ii,  p,  348. 

McClelland. 

DIPTEROCARPUS      ZEYLANICUS, 

Tkw, 

Hora-gaas.    Singh. 

A  great  tree  in  Ceylon,  abundant  up  to  an 

eieTation  of  3,000  feet.     A  cubic  foot  weighs 

45  Ibs^  and    its  timber,  which  is  used  for  the 

roo&  of  common  buildings,  lasts  15  years. — 

Tkwaiies^  Mr,  Mendis. 

DIPUC,  a  supposed  reversed  mode  of  writ- 
iageopid.     See  Kama. 

DIRASANA,  Tel.  Acacia  odoratissima, 
— Boz6^  Willdj  also  A.  speciosa,  Willd. 
IP.  ami  A,y  also  Aibizzia  lebbek,  Benth, 

DIKISAN  A  GUM.  The  Acacia  sirissa 
j'vMa  a  large  quantity  of  this  clear  gum. — 
M.  E.  J.  JR. 

DIRASANA,  See  Bhagavat*gita. 

DIRECTION  ISLAND,  called  by  the 
ifaiays  PuloPaneekee  Ketchell  iu  lat.  0'  15' 
K.,long.  108*"  5'  £.  and  oO  miles  from  St. 

Barbe. 

DIR6HADEVA,  See  Inscriptions. 

DIRGHA  TAMAS,  See  Kakshivat. 

DIRHAM.  Patariya  Dirhams  are  men- 
tkoed  by  Idrisi  as  cun*ent  at  Mausura  and 
IB  the  Malay  Archipelago  about  a.  d.  900. 
Hr.  Thomas  supposes  them  to  be  coins  of  the 
Tahir  dynasty  then  ruling  in  Khorasan.  Vide 
Weights. 

DIRYA  KA  KEKRA.  Hind.,  pi-operly 
Bffia.    The  Sea  Crab.     See  Cancer. 

DIBTA-KA-KAF.  Duk.  Bone  of  cut- 
tlefish. 

DBA  KALU.     T«L.    Setaria,  sp. 
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DISC,  Aureole  or  Gloire  encircling  the 
heads  of  gods  and  saints  signifies  perfection. 
It  was  originally  intended,  in  the  Sabtiean 
worship,  to  represent  the  solar  orb,  but  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  symbol  was  multi- 
pliedly  added  to  and  its  meanings  similarly 
increased  and,  in  its  changes,  it  has  repre- 
sented the  sun,  the  moou,  and  the  whole 
planetary  system  ;  it  has  been  an  emblem  of 
monotheism,  tritheism  and  polytheism,  of  par- 
ticular local  divinities  as  well  us  of  those  with 
universal  dominion.  In  Egypt  the  Delta  A  or 
triangle  sign,  was  originally  the  type  of  Baal, 
afterwards  of  Siva  or  Mahadeva  and  was 
presently  when  placed  with  its  apex  upwards 
^,  used  to  denote  lire,  the  element  consecrated 
to  the  first  named  god.  When  placed  with 
its  apex  downwards  v>  it  typified  Vishnu  or 
water,  and  there  wei-e  many  other  meanings 
attached  to  it,  some  of  them  veiy  gross. 

DISCS  of  steel,  from  6  to  9  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  an  inch  of  breadth  of 
rim  were  worn  by  all  Sikh  soldiers.  The 
edges  are  ground  very  sharp,  and  after  having 
gained  velocity  by  being  rotated  on  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  they  are  projected  to 
a  distance  of  50  or  80  yards,  with  consider- 
able force,  therefore,  but  with  such  want  of 
dexterity  or  impossibility  of  regulating  their 
flight  that  the  bystanders  are  more  in  danger 
than  the  object  of  the  aim.  The  Chakra,  the 
discus  of  the  god  Vishnn,  resembling  a  wheel 
or  quoit,  is  whirled  round  the  middle  fin- 
ger. The  Chakra  is  mythologically  described 
as  a  circular  mass  of  fire,  darting  flames 
in  all  directions,  which,  thrown  by  the 
gods,  slays  the  wicked,  and  then  returns  to 
the  hand  from  which  it  issued.  The  Sikh 
Akali  usually  have  several  of  them  on  their 
conical  caps.  They  are  expensive  and  are 
almost  useless  weapons.  See  Akali,  Chakra, 
Hindoo,  Siva,  Namam,  Kasambi,  Vishnu. 

DISCOBOLI,  a  family  of  fishes. 
•  First  Gkoup.— Cyclopterina. 

Oen,  3  Cyclopterus. 

Second  Group. — Liparidina. 

Oen.  8  LiparijL 

DISCOGLOSSIDJE,  a  family  of  reptiles, 
comprising 

Hegalophiys  montana,  Kuhi,  Ceylon. 

„  gigas,  Blyth,  Sikkim. 

„  guttulata,  Blyth.  Pegu. 

XenophrjB  monticola,  Gunth,  Sikkim,  Khassya. 
CacopuB  gystoma,  Sehn.  C.  globulosus  Ounth.  Russel- 
conda,  Carnatic. 

DISTEGOCARPUS  CARPINUS,  S.  ^ 
Z.  Carpinus  japoniea^  Bl.^  D.  laxiflora,  S.  ^ 
Z.  Carpinus,  El.,  are  Japan  trees, 

DISTICHODONTINA,  a  group  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Characinidas,  which  may  bo 
thus  shown , 
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Fam.  2. — Characinidac. 
First  Group. — Erythrinina. 


'  under  proof.     The  pi'ocess  of  distillation  jas# 

I  described  is  nearly  as  unskilful  as  can  be.  au^ 

^       ,  -^       ,       r  -r.    ^i-  •         1    T   t  •    •       1  '  a  third,  if  not  a  half,  might  be  added  to  time- 

rrrhulina,  4  Coryiopoma  returns  were  a  httle  more  care  and  attention 

bestowed  on   the  matter.     A  strong  liqaor 


Pyrrhulina 

Sfxond  Group. — Curimatina. 
Gen.  15  Ctirimatus,  12  Prochilodus,  2  Csenotropus, 
8  HemioduB,  1  Saccodon,  1  Parodon. 

Third  Group. — Citharinina, 
Gen.  2  Citbarinus. 

Fourth  Group. — Anostomatina. 
Oen.  8  AnoBtomui),  2  Rbytiodiu,  14  Leporinus. 

Fifth  Group. — Tetragonopteri na. 

Oen.  2  Piabucina,  4  Alestes,  5  Brachyaleste.*), 
88  Tetragonoptorus,  1  Scissor,  1  pBeudochalceus, 
2  Chirodon,  1  ChalceuB,  10  Brycon,  4  ChalcinopsiB, 
2  Bryconops,  1  CreagrutuB,  4  Chalcinus,  8  Gastro- 
pelecuB,  2  Piabuca,  1  Agoniates. 

Sixth  Group. — Hjdrocyonina. 

Gen.  7  Anacyrtus,  1  IlyfitricodoDi  8  ^^alminuB, 
8  Hydrocyon,  1  Sarcodaces,  1  OligoBarcus,  7  Xiphor- 
hamphuB,  5  XiphoBtoma,  8  Cynodon. 

Sevektii  Group. — Distichodontina. 
Oen.  7  DistichoduB. 

Eighth  Group. — Ichthyborica. 
Gen.  2  Ichtbyborus. 

Ninth  Group. — Crenuchina. 
Oen.  1  CrenucbuB. 

Tenth  Group. — Serrasalmonina. 

Gen.  1  MyleBinuB,  18  Serrasalmo,  18  Myletes, 
1  CatoprioD. 

DISCOMYCETES.     See  Fungi. 

DISTILLATION.  The  principal  matters 
distilled  from,  in  India,  are  Toddy,  Date,  Sugar, 
Bice,  Mahwa  flowers,  barks,  cereals,  and  sub- 
stances yielding  perfumes.  The  Bombay  toddy 
or  arrack-still  is  a  most  simple  and  clumsy  con- 
trivance. The  still  consists  of  a  large  earthen 
jar,  of  the  shape  of  that  used  by  water  carriers, 
but  many  times  more  capacious.  The  re- 
ceiver is  of  the  same  form  and  material 
as  the  still,  but  somewhat  smaller  in  size, — 
the  foimer  being  two  and  a  half,  the  latter 
one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  The  still 
mouth  is  plugged  up  with  a  piece  of  wood 
luted  with  clay-^-a  hole  is  cut  in  the  side 
of  the  still  near  the  top,  and  into  this  is 
fastened  a  wooden  spout,  which  conveys  the 
spirituous  vapour  to  the  cooler.  This  last 
stands  on  a  tressle  or  frame  of  wood,  placed 
over  a  pit  for  holding  wator,  and  cooling  is 
effected  by  a  man  lifting  successive  fills  of 
water  from  the  well  in  a  cocoanut  ladle,  and 
pouring  it  on  the  top  of  the  cooler.  A  vessel 
of  water  with  a  Bmall  spout  or  drip  is  occasion- 
ally resorted  to.  A  cocoanut  tree  will  yield 
about  four  seei*s  of  toddy  or  sap  a  day  : 
seven ty*five  seers  of  toddy  or  the  produce  for 
one  day  of  eighteen  cocoanut  trees,  fumish  a 
charge  for  a  still,  yields  twenty -five  seers  of 
liquor  on  a  first  di:<tillation — ou  the  second  it 


called  '*  Mahwah,"  in  popular  repute  amoagst 
the  natives,  especially  the  Parsees,  in  Westerns 
India,  is   distilled  from  the   berries  of  tho 
Mahwah  tree,  the  Bassia  iatifolia.     The  ber- 
i-ies  arc  about  tl>e  size  and  form  of  marbles. 
In   Surat,  they  are  first  steeped  or  mashecl 
in  casks.     So  soon  as  they  get  into  a  state 
of  active  fermentation,  the  fermented  Hquor 
is   drawn  off  and  carried  to  the   still,  and 
more   water   poui*ed    over   the  berries,  suc- 
cessive charges  being  added   so  long  as  the 
worts  are  strong  enough  to  feimeut.     A  suffi- 
cient number  of  casks,  or  mash  tuns  as  they 
may  be  called,  are  employed  in  the  work  so  as 
to  permit  a  charge  of  the  still  to  be  suppliecl 
on  each  drawing  off  from  the  fermenting  tuns  : 
as  it  takes  a  couple  of  days  to  complete  the 
process  of  feimentation,  but  worts  already 
drawn  off  would  sour  were  tliis  to  be  waited 
for  before  the  first  run  was  run  off.     The  still 
consists  of  a  wooden  tub,  witli  a  copper  bottom, 
built  over  a  surface  of  brickwork  : — over  the 
mouth  of  this  is  placed  a  huge  copper  saucer, 
the  centre  of  the  bottom   terminating  in   a 
nipple.     This  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the 
tub  which  contains  the  liquor,  and  is  fitted 
tight  after  the  still  has  been  charged  :  it  is 
then  filleil  with  cold  wat«r,  a  fresh  supply  of 
which  is  poured  into  it  from  time  to  time  as  the 
original   fill   gets  heated.     A  bamboo  spout 
passes  through  the  side  of  the  tub  just  above 
the  level  of  the  liquor  inside — it  terminates 
in  a  fiat  shovel  or  ladle  shaped  dish  under  the 
nipple.     Into  this  the  spirit,  condensed  in  the 
under  side  of  the  saucer,  trickles  down — it  is 
run  off  and  removed  into  a  suitable  receptacle 
outside.     A  second   or    third  'distillation    is 
resorted  to  when  the  liquor  is  required  to  be 
made  very  strong. 

The  Portuguese  in  India  for  the  purpose  of 
rectification  use  a  very  neat  and  serviceable 
variety  of  still,  by  them  called  an  Alembic. 
It  consists  of  a  common  cooking  pot  as  a 
boiler,  with  a  cylindrical  head  of  the  same 
diameter,  and  generally  about  the  same  depth, 
as  the  boiler  The  bottom  of  this  is  a  cone 
closed  in  at  the  apex,  the  mouth  of  which 
covers  that  of  the  boiler.  Around  its  inner 
edge  is  a  slight  turned  up  lodging  or  fiange, 
from  which  a  pipe  or  worm  leads  off  the  spirit. 
The  cylindrical  portion  of  the  top  being  filled 
with  cold  water,  the  spirituous  vapour  is  con- 
densed by  it  in  the  inside  of  the  cone,  and, 
trickling  down,  is  caught  by  the  fiange  and 
carried  off  by  the  pipe.     This  is  a  convenient 


affords    eight    seer?   of   liquor    considerably  !  and  gerviccable  implement,   and  may   be  so 
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oei  to  give  very  excellent  results.  In  the 
Fujaiiy  the  first  spirit  that  passes  over  is 
iiiJsd  *'phar  and  *<  ek-atislia"  or  once  dis- 
tilled. This  is  collected  in  vessels  and  dis- 
^M  agtiB  IB  another  still,  when  tiie  spirit 
fMBBBS  over  it  is  called  ^*  do-atisha,"  or 
'-dnbie  distilled."  Tiiis  is  of  two  qualities, 
aeeoniiiig  to  strength.  The  spices  and  flavor- 
a|ES  or  ^'masalah,"  used  in  distilling,  are  the 
&^wiiig :~« Sak,"  or  bark  of  the  kikar, 
vtieh  b  often  erroneously  snpposed  itself  to 
jidi  ft  spirit  oa  diatilftation,  it  is  only  added 
tofrasole  and  aecelei^te  the  fermentation  of 
thenolMses,  &c.  Triphalla  tiie  three  Myro- 
faihii,  nixed  together  as  an  astringent. 
BoEehiTes;  Lotus  flowers  (nilofar)  ;  Grao- 
aka.  (Cacalia  kieinii)  ;  Violets  ;  Badyan, 
aneseed ;  Limes  and  lemon  peel  (saugtara)  ; 
Siivt;  Sandalwood,  red  and  white ;  '^  Mundi 


were  destro3'ed  by  the  floods — Taylor.     See 
Garuda,  Sacti,  Serpent. 

BirH  WUN.  The  Ehadashi,  or  1 1  th,  of 
the  bright  half  of  the  month  Kaiik,  is  a  day 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Bodinu  On  this 
day  a  ceremony  is  observed  in  celebration  of 
Vishfin's  I'eturn  from  his  slamber  of  four 
months,  during  which  he  is  represented  to 
have  been  with  Eaja  Bnl  in  PataL  or  the 
infernal  regions.  The  Mudra  Rakehasha,  a 
Sanscrit  play,  says,* 

May  yUhnu*i  fibrinkiDg  glance 

Vield  peace  and  joy — ae  waking  frou  hi*  trance 

Hia  opening  eyes  are  dazxled  by  the  rays 

From  lamps  divine  that  blaze : 

Those  eyes  that  with  long  slumber  red 

Ambrosial  tear-drops  shed. 

As  pillowed  on  his  snake-coueh  mid  the  deep 

He  breaks  reluctant  from  his  fattsd  sleep. 

No  marriages  and  but  few  festive  ceremonies 


Jifi  (Sfteranthiw);  Kashnua  (coriander) ;  h^ve  taken  place  in  the  meantime,  and  the 
iih^  /ginger)  ;  Ilachi  (cardamonas) ;  Mosli ;  I  mehwun  is  the  signal  for  their  commence- 
r*^°l^T^^''??''*'"^°,^.'^"J"*^''*"'''*^^'"ent.  Houses  nre  cleaned,  and  smeared 
V  .*7  ^  •  ^Qtjfk  (jessamme)  ;  Seb  ,  afresh  with  cow-dung,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
(Wte);   Nispati     (pears) ;    Shir    {mWk) ',\  Sing'hara,  Ber  KXiik  Chunaka^sag.Kn^  oih<,r 


Wtgfatn^ghi;  Meat,  (?)  Misri  (sugar); 
Tnsl  patr  (aromatic  leaves)  ;  Taj  (aromatic 
^oria^  leaves);  Bed -mask  (willow  flowera) ; 
KMtori  (mudc)  ;  Ambar  (ambergris)  ;  Khawi 
(Autheriam  ranricatum)  ;  Khas  (root  of  the 
htter) ;  Chob-chini,  (Smilaz  china) ;  Salep 
■■i   Intoxicating  drugs. 

I)i&tiUed  waters  contain  a  little  of  the 
voliule  principles  of  plants,  and  may  be 
finil»i  either  off  the  plants,  or  by  distill- 
■r  Moie  esseotial  oil  with  water, — The 
Wwnag  waters  may  be  obtained  by  using 
iftL  of  fresh  or  4  lbs.  dried  leaves  to  two 
Sdiou  of  water  ;  of  the  seeds,  one  pound. 

iAJouain,  Jarane- 
Beng^.  Hlod.  Nan- 
khoah  Pers.  Ame 


ifeie. 


Pers 
f    oos  Arab. 

'  Seeds Sonf. 

-J-"— Dried  leaves Murra 

32* Fresh  leavet. — Ky^>ootJ. 

fSSh Seeds Hurufti. 

2J^- Seeds DuDiya. 

5!?*"fl. Seeds Soya. 

JJU^tt. Roots,  2  lbs. Ununtamul. 

2"K:::» Berries Hoober. 

ntthUMM       .Seeds Hub-ul-musk. 

.Wood, braised  i  lb.  Safed  SAodaL 


.Stifed  talsl. 


^^»>  wstte ...»««» » rresD  leaTes 

ais&l^^- 

-PmBelCt  Hand'Book,   Vol,  i,  pp.  31)  to 
315.    (ySkaughnessy. 

WTA.  A  tree  of  Mindoro,  its  sap 
*Md  with  aa  infusion  of  the  Abyab  or  rind 
f*  4e  fruit  of  the  Sago  palm,  (cabo  negro) 
«  «"ed  by  the  wild  tribes  of  Mindoro,  to 
Wii  their  arrows. 

WTI,th6wifeofDak8ha., 

^Tl  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Casyapa 
mother  of  the  Asura  or  Daitya  who 
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dainties  of  the  season  may  be  lawfully  en- 
joyed.— Elliots  SuppL  Gloss, 

DITREMA,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Embiotocidae,  in  Avhich  there  are  16  species 
of  Ditrema  and  1  of  Hysterocarpus. 

DIU  OB  the  south  coast  of  Katty war,  is  a 
castle»  town  and  district  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese.  The  towu  has  been  repeatedly 
besieged  by  rulers  of  Gnzerat  and  the  Dek- 
han  but  it  continues  in  the  power  of  the 
Portuguese.  Diu  Head  or  Diu  Point  is  tlie 
southern-most  point  of  the  province  ofGuzerat. 
Diu  Island  is  in  lat.  20^  42'  N.  and  L.  71°  O'E. 
Diu  Towu  stands  on  the  east  end  of  the 
Island  of  Diu,  the  fort  being  in  lat.  20°  43'  N. 
and  long.  70°  69'  E.—Posian's  Western  In- 
dioy  Vol,  i,  p.  112;  Borsburgh. 

DIURNiE,  a  tribe  of  birds,  of  the  order 
Raptores,  which  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Ordkr  II.— Raptores  or  Birds  of  Piey. 
Tribe  I. — Diuruae. 

Fam.    Falconidse. 

SuJhFam,  Falconidse,  2  gen.  2  sub-gen.  16  sp. 
vis.,  5  Falco,  2  Hypotriorchis,  5  Tinnuculus,  3  Hieiax. 

Bvh-Fam,  PeminR,  2  gen.  3  sp.,  vis.,  2  Baaa,  1 
Pemis. 

Suh'Fam,    Elanina,  1  gen.  1  sp.,  viz.,  1  Elanus. 

Suh-Fam.  Circ«tin89,  2  gen.  3  sp.,  viz.,  1  Circ«- 
tuB,  2  Hflematomis. 

Suh-Fam,  CircinsB,  2  gen.  6  sp.,  via.,  6  Circus,  sp. 
1  Poliornis. 

Suh-Fam.  Accipitrinfle,  3  gen.  6  sp.,  vie.,  3  Accipi- 
ter ;  1  Micronisua  and  2  Astur. 

SulhFam.  Thrasaetinfle,  2  gen.  5  sp.,  vii.,  1  Pssu- 
dastur ;  4  Spizaetus. 

Sub-Fam.  Aquiline,  4  gen.  8  ap.,  vis.,  1  Eutolmaa- 
tuB ;  &  Aquila  ;  1  Ictinaetus ;  1  Hieratus. 

Sub-Fcm.  fiuteonms,  2  gen.  4  sp.,  vis.,  1  Archi- 
butes,  8  Buteo. 
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DIVI-DIVI. 


Sah'Fam.    Haliaetinse,  6gen.  7  ap.,  viz.,  1  Pandion;  ]  browii    color  GXteinally,    when   ripe,     trail 
2  Pontoaetus ;  1  Blagrus,  1  Haliaetus ;  1  Haliaatur,  1    yeraelj  wrinkled  and  curled,  from  1  to  2  inch< 


long,    and  i  of   an   inch   wide.     The  outc^: 


MilvuB. 

Sub-Pam,    VulturinsB,  2  gen.  2  sp.,  vi«.,  1  Vultur,    skm  of  tlie  pods  is  vei7  thin,  and  peeia 
-■  ^  easily  if  tlie  pods  are  ripe.     Underneath    i  t 

and  separated    from   the  seeds  by  a  layer 
woody  fibre,  is  a  considerable  thickness 
astringent  matter   of  a   light  yellow  colo 
Each  pod  contains  from  2  to  4  seeds  in 
rate  compartments.     The  astringent  matt^j 
in  the  walls  of  the  pod,  is  almost  pure  taunir^ 
An  excellent  tunniii,  slightly  darker  in  colos 
than  that  manufactured  from  galls,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  a  separate  process.     About  60  oi*  6^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  pod,  (excluding  seedB^ 
consists  of  impure  tannin.  The  remainder  being 
made  up  of  woody  tlbre,  starch,  and  gum.  Tlic 
powder  of  the  pods  is  of  a  light  yellow  coloi*, 
taste  purely  astringent,  and  strongly  reseni ba- 
ling tannin,  as  met  with  iu  commerce.     A-t 
an   int^erval  of  six  feet  apai't,  an    acre   o£ 
ground  will  contain  1,210  ti*ees,  yielding  an. 
average  of  810  cwts.,  and  30  pounds  of  divi* 
divi,  or  above  20^  tons  of  marketable  matter, 
worth,  at  only  £5  per  ton,  £200.     Should, 
the  interval  between  the  trees  be  extended, 
two  feet  more,  we  shall,  still  have  680  to  the 
acre,  the  produce  of  which  would  not  impr4 


1  Otogyps  calvuc. 

Suh-Fam,     Gypinse,   1    gen.   3   ap.,  viz.,   3   Gyps. 

Sub-Pam.  Sarcorhamphinse,  2  gen.  2  sp.,  viz.,  ; 
SarcorhamphiiB :  1  Neophron  percnopterus. 

Sub-Fam.  Gypaetinn,  1  gen.  1  ap.,  tix.,  1  Qypae. 
tosbarbatuB. 

"  Tribe  II. — K"octurn«. 

Fam.    Strigidse. 

Sub-Fam.  Buboninse,  6  gen.  12  sp.,  vie,  1  Nyctea ; 
4  Bubo ;  2  Asio ;  2  Scops ;  3  Ketupa. 

Sub-Fam.  Athenins,  2  gen.  9  sp.,  viz.,  1  Ninox 
Bcutatus ;  8  Athene. 

Sub-Fam.  Symiinse,  1  gen.  3  sp.,  viz.,  3  Symium, 
Indrani,  Sinense  and  nivicolum. 

Sub-Fam.  Striginse,  3  gen.  3  sp.,  viz.,  1  Phodilus 
badius ;  2  Glaux  flammea  and  Javanica. 

DIVAKARA,  Sans.  From  diva,  day, 
and  kara,  from  kree,  to  do. 

DIVADATSI  or  Divadratsa,  Tam.  Vitis 
vinifera. 

DIVE  FARRE,  Singh.  A  wood  of  the 
western  province  of  Ceylon,  used  in  common 
house-buildings.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  44  9>8. 
and  the  timber  lasts  20  yeara. — Mr,  Mendis. 

DIVIAN-DIVA,  Sans.     Senna.  u  1 1     u     •  ^  u     .u     •  j 

.  bably  be  increased  by  the  increased   space 

DIVI-DIVI,  also   dibi-dibi,   also  libi-libi.  i  given  for  the  extension  of  the  branches.     The 


Cffisalpiniacoriaria,  a  plant  of  South  Ameri- 
can origin,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
"  Csesalpineae,"  naturalized  in  India  and  now 
grown  at  several  stations  in  the  Madras  and 
Bengal  Presidencies,  Bangaloi-e,  Hoonsoor 
and  Guntoor.  The  seed  pods  have  been 
extensively  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  for 
this  purpose  are  considered  superior  to  all  the 
Indian  astringents.  Leather  tanned  in  this 
way  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of 
Europe  manufacture.  A  good  sized  tree  in 
the  West  Indies  is  said  to  produce  about 
SOlbs.  annually.  Its  leaves  are  doubly  pin- 
nate, and  the  leafleats  of  twelve  pair  with- 
out a  terminal  one ;  they  are  oblong,  obtuse, 
smooth,  very  entire.  The  flowers  are  dis- 
posed in  spikes  issuing  from  the  extremities 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  small,  yellowish 
and   slightly    fragi'ant.    To    these    succeed 


ground  in  which  this  tree  admits  of  bein^ 
cultivated  is  that  which  is  least  adapted  to 
the  staple  products  of  tropical  agriculture  ; 
guinea  gi-ass  may  be  profitably  raised  beneath 
its  shade,  and  as  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  years  which  precede  the  commencement 
of  its  bearing,  there  is  hardly  any  deduction 
to  be  made  from  its  returns,  it  promises  to  be 
among  the  most  valuable  objects  of  a  planter's 
attention.  Divi-Divi  resembles  a  dried  pea* 
shuck  curled  up  filled  with  yellow  powder, 
and  a  few  dark  brown  seeds.  Its  tannia 
differs  materially  from  that  of  nutgalls.  The 
quantity  of  mucilage  it  contains  pi'edudes  it 
from  the  use  of  dyers,  but  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Bootsey  of  Bristol  showed  the  pods  to 
contain  50  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  it  is  large- 
ly used  by  curriers.  It  appears  also  from 
trials   made  tliat  one   part  of  Divi-Divi  is 


oblong   compressed    somewhat  obtuse   pods  \  sufficient  for  tanuiug  as  much  leather  as  four 


curved  laterally,  the  inner  side  being  concave 
and  the  other  convex.  The  seeds  rarely 
exceed  three  or  four  in  each  pod,  and  are  of 
a  brownish  color.  It  is  to  the  curved  pod  of 
this  leguminous  shrub  that  the  commercial 
term  of  Divi-Divi,  or  Libi-Libi,  is  given. 
The  average  produce  of  pods  from  a  full 
grown  tree  has  been  estimated  at  lOOlbs. 
weight,  one-fourth  of  which  consists  of  seeds 
or  refuse,  leaving  about  751bs.  of  marke- 
table matter.    "  Divi-Divi"  pods  are  of  a  dark 
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parts  of  bark  and  the  process  occupies  only 
one-third  of  the  time.  The  selling  price 
ranges  from  £8  to  £18  per  ton.  The  im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1814  to 
1 850  ranged  from  10  tons  to  3,900  tons.  The 
seed  pods  of  this  tree  being  known  to  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  astringent  matter,  in- 
duced Dr.  Cornish  to  use  them  in  fever. 
Juror' 9  Report^  Madr€u  Exhibition  1855 — 
Indian  Annals^  No,  VII,  p.  120.  Simmonds 
Comm.  Products,  p .  503. 
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DIYI  LADNER,  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
(^  CejkfBtae,  is  tbe  produce  of  a  species  of 
TMbenisinontanai. — £ng,  Cye.<,  Vol.  ii,  p.  365. 

DiVINATION  is*  a  regular  science 
MOfl^  Malays  who  reseat  to  diviners  on  all 
oeafiocis  of  importaBce — as  for  instance  the 
iteost  BBiTersal  castom  in  all  nations  of  fix- 
iif(Ri  a  propitious  day  to  commence  ajour- 
ler  or  any  undertaking.  The  commonest 
sjitea  tsamilo^oas  t^  the  Roman  ''  soi^tes" — a 
Kana  is  need  for  this  purpose :  tbey  have  also 
books  filled  with  senteDoes  and  words,  the 
pawn  ooosultiu^  chem  cuts  in  with  a  kris 
»A  te  seoteuce  marked  by  tke  kris  point  is 
iaiei^cied  to  suit  the  Wants  and  wishes  of 
rilpute.  In  the  Allu  ordeal  of  thehindoos 
of  Graerat,  a  eioth  or  a  raw  hide  is  dedicat- 
ed to  soe  of  the  forms  of  Dui'ga,  the  claimant 
<]fa£spoied  boundary  pnts  it  over  his  shonl- 
dastod  walks  over  the  contested  limits.  In 
Snfh  the  **  son**  or  "sugam"  is  a  kind  of  divi- 
BticB  by  means  of  the  position  of  birds  and 
basts,  their  cry,  the  direction  of  their  flight 
mI  other  such  particulars.  The  divination, 
hf  lota,  auguries,  and  omens,  by  flights  of 
bads,  as  practised  by  the  Getic  nations, 
ai  described  by  Herodotus,  and  amongst  the 
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gold  out  of  a  jar  of  hot  oil  or  butter.     In  the 
Uhanuarcha    or    Dharm-adharma    ordeal, 
di'awings  of  dharma  and  adharma,  virtue  and 
vice,  are  covered  with  cowduug  and  put  in  a 
covered  vessel,  from  which  the  accused  draws 
one.     In  the  (ulatiy  the  leaves  of  thio  tulsi 
aud  water  are  swallowed  after  au  oath.     The 
tulsi  is  sacred  to   Vishnu,      lu  the  Kach'a 
ghara,  or  unbaked  jmt,  such  a  pot  is  filled 
with  water  and  carried  to  some  distance  with- 
out spilling     Bel*Bhaudra,  is  b wearing  by  the 
leaves  of  the   Bel  which  is  sacred  to  ISiva. 
Gangajala^  swearing  on  the  Ganges  water. 
Utvaluy  or   Devalayuy  sweai'ing  in  a  temple, 
before    an   image.     Gao,   a  cow,   swearing, 
while    holding   a    cow's    tail    ; — Brahman ^ 
swearing  while  touching  the  feet  of  a  brahman. 
Hima  or   Simba^  the   ceremony,   after  religi* 
ous  rites,  of  pointing  out  a  boundary.     In 
hiudooism  nine  ordeals  were  recogniscxl.     la 
tiivial  cases,  a  few  grains  of  rice  that  have 
been  weighed  with  the  Salagi*amma  are   put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  suspected  or  accused 
person,  who    chews   them    and   spits   them 
out   on .  a  pipul  leaf.     If  the  person  be  in- 
nocent, the  grain  appears  as  if  stained  with 
blood  :  if  guilty  the  rice  is  diy.      Jn  the 


IS  by  Tacitus  are  to  be  found  amongst    trial  by  Kosha  or  image  water,  tbe  accused 


ife  RajpooU.  Their  books  on  the  subject 
eoaki  supply  the  whole  of  the  Augurs  and 
Amsfftces,  German  or  Roman.     The  maho- 

BS  in  India  often  cast  lots,  and  in 
is  a   practice   similar  to    that    of  tlie 

ttaiaeers  of  Scotland,  called  Sleinanachd, 


of  a   sihoolder  of  mutton.     The   poet 

Dcsftotk  allndes  to  the  practice  of  this  *<  divi- 

aatioa  strange"  amongst  the  *^  Dntch  made 

Eaglidi,*  settled    about   Pembrokeshire,    in 

his  Psljalbioii,    Song   5.      Camden    notices 

the  BBiae  superstition  in  Ireland.     The  ordeal 

of  tikjag  oat  a  piece  of  gold  out  of  a  pot  of 

hoi  ci],  iarakilena  19  common  in  India.     If 

the  aocosed  do  so  without  being  scalded  he 

is  deemed  innocent.    The  ordeal  amongst  the 

kiadoos    called   Dibya  or  Divya   is   fixran  a 

Sanscrit  word  meaning  Divine.     In  the  tola 

or  weighing  ordeal,  the  accused   is  weighed, 

tiwii  certain  ceremonies  are  performed  and  he 

is  again  weighed  and  if  found  lighter  he  is 

l^ty.       In  jigni^  or  fire  ordeal,  the  accused 

teaches  fire  or  heated  metal,  and  if  burned  he 

is  guilty.     In   «/a/a,   or   water  ordeal,   the 

aecased  is   dipped   nnder   water,   whilst  an 

irrow  is  shot  and  a  person  runs  and  brings  it. 

If  the  aecased  be  still  alive,  he  is  innocent. 

la  the  poison,  or  Visha  ordeal,  if  the  accused 

i«alk>w  it    with  impunity  he  is    innocent. 

Otfaos  are  the  Kosha  or  drinking  holy  water  ; 

the  Hmduloj  or  dbewiog  grains  of  rice  :  the 

"*  tipts4Dasliay"  or  taking  a  masha  weight  of 
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pei'soii  drinks  some  of  the  water  with  which 
an  idol  has  been  washed,  and  if  the  accus- 
ed survive  free  from  calamity  through  the 
next  fortnight,  he  is  innocent.  The  or- 
deal of  the  balance  is  applied  to  women, 
children,  the  aged,  blind,  lame  and  sick  men, 
•r,  **'  reading  the  speal-booe,''  or  the   blade-  [  and  to  brahmans.    After  a  fast  of  24  hours 

both  of  the  accused  and  the  priest,  the  accused 
bathes  in  holy  water,  prayers  are  offered  up 
and  oblations  are  presented  to  fire.  The 
beam  of  the  balance  is  then  adjusted,  the 
cord  fixed  and  the  accuracy  of  the  scales 
ascertained.  The  accused  then  sits  in  the 
scule  and  while  being  weighed,  the  priests 
prostrate  themselves,  repeat  rertain  incanta-». 
tions  and  after  an  interval  of  six  minutes  the 
accusation  paper  with  the  written  accusation 
is  bound  around  the  head  of  the  accused  who 
invokes  the  balance  thus  ;  Thou  I  oh  balance, 
art  the  mansion  of  truth  ;  thou  wast  anciently 
contrived  by  the  deities  :  declare  the 
truth  therefore,  oh  !  giver  of  success,  and 
clear  me  from  all  suspicion.  If  I  am 
guilty,  oh  !  venerable  as  my  own  mother, 
then  sink  me  down  :  but  if  innocent  then 
raise  me  aloft."  The  accused  is  then  re- 
weighed  ;  if  he  then  weigh  heavier,  he  is 
found  guilty,  but  if  lighter,  he  goes  free.  In 
the  trial  by  fire,  the  accused  in  India  walks 
bavefbot  into  a  mass  of  burning  pipul  Jeaves 
(Ficus  religiosa)— in  Siam,  over  a  pit  filled 
with  burning  charcoal.  In  the  ordeal  by 
boiling  oil,  the  accused  has  to  thrust  the  hand 
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into  the  scalding  fluid.     In  the  hot  iron  ordeal 
nine  circles  are  drawn,   each   16  fingers  in 
diameter,    and  each   the    same   distance  of 
16  fingers  apart.     The  hands  of  the  accused 
are   rubbed   with    unhusked     rice    (paddy) 
and  ail  marks  on  them  carefully  noted  seven 
peepul  leaves  are  then   bound  witii   seven 
threads  on  each  hand,  and  the  priest  gives 
him  a  red  hot  ball  to  caiTy  as  he   steps  from 
circle  to  circle,  keeping  his  feet  within  each 
until  he  reach  the  eighth,  when  he  throws 
the  ball  on  a  heap  of  dried   grass  inside  the 
circle.     If  his  hands,  which  are  then  examin- 
ed, be  not  burned,  he  is  pronounced  innocent. 
In  Japan,  a  reputed  thief  bears  on  his  hand 
a  piece  of  thin  papei*  having  the  figures  of  three 
deities.  On  this  a  piece  of  I'ed  hot  Iran  is  placed 
and  if  his  hand  escape,  he  is  pronounced  fi*ee. 
The  water  ordeal,  is  in  vogue,  in  India,  in 
Barmah  and  in  Borneo.     In  India,   the  ac- 
cused stands  in  water,  nearly  up  to  his  waist, 
attended  by  a  brahman,  staff  in  hand.     A  per- 
son near,  shoots  three  arrows  from  a  bamboo 
bow  and  a  man  hurries  to  pick  up  the  fur- 
thermost sliaft.      As   he   takes  it  from  the 
ground,  another  person   runs   towards  him 
from  the  waters  edge  ;  at  the  same  moment, 
the  accused  grasps  die  bnihmans  staff  and 
dives  beneath  the  water.     If  he  remain  there 
till  the  two  arrow  fetchers  return,  he  is  inno- 
cent, but  if  any  part  of  his  body  appear,  he 
is  guilty.     In  Burraah,  a  stake  is  driven  into 
tJie   water,   the  accuser   and    accused  take 
kold  and  together  plunge  beneath  the  water 
and   he  who  remains  longer  submei^ged  is 
declared  to  have  truth  on  his  side.     In  the 
poison  ordeal,  white  arsenic  and  butter  in  a 
mixture  is  administered.     In  the  snake  ordeal, 
a  cobra  and  a  ring  are  placed  into  an  earthen 
pot,  and  the  accused  has  to  withdraw  the  ring. 
In  the   idol  ordeal,  two  images  one  called 
Dharma  or  Justice  the  other  Adharma,  or  In- 
justice are  placed  into  a  jar,  and  the  accused 
is  allowed  to  draw  ;  if  the  Dharma  image  be 
withdrawn  he  is  innocent.    The  Borneo  Dyaks 
place  two  pieces  of  salt  in  tiie  water,  to  repre- 
sent the  accuser  and  accused,  and  the  owner  of 
the  piece  disaelving  the  first  loses  the  cause. 
Also,  two  shells  are.  placed  on  a  plate  and 
lime  juice  squeezed  over  them  and  he  whose 
shell  moves  first,,  is  pronounced   guilty  or 
innocent,  as  may  have  been  resolved  on.  But 
the  more  common  mode  amongst  the  Dyaks 
is  for  the  accuser  and  the  accused  to  plunge 
their  heada  beneath  the  water  and  he  trho  re^ 
mains  loogeris  free.    The  Brinjari  people  use 
the  branch  of  a  Nim  tree,  the  Ajsadarachta 
Indict.     A  hnsband  throws  it  on  the  ground 
and  turning  to  his  wife,  says,  if  thou  be  a  true 
woman  to  me,  lift  that  nim  branch.     Arrowi 
are  sometimes  used  in  Narth-westem  India,  as 
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tests  of  innocence.  The  opposite  ends  of  two 
arrows  are  held  by  a  rattan  laid  upon  the 
hands  by  two  persons  placed  opposite  to  each 
other,  they  ai*e  parallel  to  and  just  sufficiently 
apart  to  allow  of  (he  suspected  persons  hand 
being  held  between  them.  The  ends  of  the 
arrows  merely  rest  upon  the  fingers.  The 
arrrows  are  supposed  to  move  towards  and 
close  upon  Uie  guilty  hand.  In  Bastar,  the 
leaf-ordeal  is  followed  by  sewing  up  the 
accused  in  a  sack  and  letting  him  down 
into  water  waist  deep ;  if  he  manage  .in 
his  struggles  for  life  to  raise  his  head  above 
water  he  is  finally  adjudged  to  be  guilty. 
Then  comes  the  punisiiment  of  extracting  the 
teeth.  This  is  said  in  Bastar  to  be  effected 
with  the  idea  of  preventinir  the  witch  from 
muttering  charms,  but  in  Kumaon  the  object 
of  the  operation  is  rather  to  prevent  her  from 
doing  mischief  under  tho  form  of  a  tigress 
which  is  the  Indian  equivalent  of  the  loup-ga- 
rou  of  £urope.  The  Hejaz  Arab  licks  red-hot 
iron  as,  an  oixlc^al. 

AmuUts  are  worn  by  almost  all  eastern 
nations.  They  are  especially  prized  by  ma- 
homedanM,  buth  young  and  old  of  whom  wear 
them.  They  are  usually  put  on  the  yonng  to 
ward  off  disease  and  to  guard  from  the  evil 
eye,  and  consist  of  figures  with  numbers  on 
pieces  of  paper,or  Arabic  words,  often  extracts 
from  the  Koran  engmved  on  pot  stone  or  siU 
ver  or  gold  and  worn  from  the  neck.  They 
are  also  put  over  the  door  porch  or  on  the 
house  wall.  Amongst  the  Malays  of  Java 
MusUka  means  amulet^,  which  is  always  some 
veiy  scarce  substance  and  which  being  worn 
about  the  person  they  are  supposed  to  act  as  a 
talisman,  and  ward  off  evil.  The  Afusiika 
ifer^o  or  Buffitlo  Amulet  is  quite  white  and 
round  a  like  marble,  nearly  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  semi-transparent  ;  it  is  stated  to  be 
fouf)d  at  Panggul.  The  Mtistiha  WaHntfin  a 
calcareous  concretion,  is  found  at  Ngadi  Rejo. 
It  is  quite  black  and  a  little  smaller  than 
the  Mustika  Kerbo.  Waringin  is  the  name 
of  a  tree,  the  Ficus  Benjamina,  which  always 
adorns  the  open  plain  in  fixwt  of  the  lionses 
of  Javanese  chiefs. 

Araii^  Tam .  is  a  hindu  ceremony  for  ward- 
ing off  the  evil  eye. 

The  Karachi  tribes  of  Persia — in  some 
parts  called  Kauleeand  Soosman — are  unques* 
tionably  gypsies.  They  wander  about  ib^ 
country,  and  their  habits  are  the  same  aa 
those  of  this  singular  people  elsewhere.  Thm 
men  are  tinkers,  basket-weavers,  dealers  itt 
cattle,  sheep-stealersy  and  thieves ;  but  thetf 
women,  in  one  respect,  di^r  widely  froM 
gypsy  females  in  Europe.  Mr.  jBarrow,  til 
h^  account  of  his  extraordinary  race — hat^ 
commended  the  strict  chastity  of  the  gypsy 
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but  the  Karachi  ladies  of  Persia 
are  qaile  todependent  of  any  such  rigid 
nrtoe  asd  one  and  all  earn  money  in  othei' 
wtjft  than  by  tdling  fortaues.  One  very 
coBOOQ  mode  of  divincttion  in  Persia,  is 
oiled  the  ilm-i-shooiim  or  '^  science  of  the 
fkoaUtf  blade"  and  practised  by  cutting 
out  die  blade  bone  of  a  sheep  newly  killed 
ud  exanuaiDg  tlie  lines  and  marks  upon 
it  This  was  common  in  England  in  old 
tiiKi,  and  IB  Scotland  in  the  last  cen- 
tnty.  Pennant  mentions  it  in  the  latter 
eenntryf  where  it  was  tenned  "  reading 
tlietpiie-bane,  and  he  gives  an  account  of  a 
H^biaBder  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  foretelling  the 
event aftiie  battle  of  Gulloden  by  this  means. 
Tlwiiiitory  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Gai^diner, 
aarf  of  auiuy  others  amongst  christians  prove 
tkt?inoasare  not  confined  to  half  civilited 
noai.  Confucius  gave  rules  for  this  species 
of  soreery.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  among 
tbeaacieot  Germans,  who  were  originally 
Scjr^biaDs,  the  prototype  of  Rhabdomancy 
«H  engraven  on  rods.  The  Chinese  had 
lb  rods  with  similar  inscriptions.  The 
inke,  before  the  birth  of  Mahomed,  divined 
Ijfbmidies  of  arrows  in  the  Caaba.  Mabo- 
■ri  destroyed  tliis  practice-  The  Romans 
lid  peeoliar  mo<les  of  divination  :  their  dies 
iili,  nefssti,  their  nugiiries<,  &c. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tenneifet  mentions  that  the  prac- 
tise of  astrology   at    tlie   present     day    in 
G^lon,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ephemeres 
priictiDg  the  weather  and  other   partlco- 
te  of  the  forthcoming    year,     appear   to 
MaadergOQe  little  or  no  change  since  this 
^MiB  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  was  des- 
*U  by  AiTian  and  Strabo.     But  in  later 
^^  ^  brahmans  and   the  buddhista  have 
''pHtM   to    that    occupation    the    cast- 
"f  of  Bitivities   and    the   composition    of 
■■•o>p»  for  individuals,  from  which  the 
•iF^tiiB described  by  Arrian  abstained.   It  is 
U^tfind  dike  by  the  highest  and  most  hum- 
iveMtesof  Singhalese  and    Buddhists  from 
^  Tellala,  or  agricultui'al  aristocntoy^    to 
■•  beaters  of  tom-toms,   who    have    thus 
JjBWd  the  title   of  "  Nakatiya''  or  astro- 
'^pn.    The  attendance   on  particular  cere- 
••168,  however,  called  Balli^  which  are  con- 
JJ<*Bd  with  divination,  belongs  exclusively 
We  hitter  class.     Amongst    the   naahome- 
te  of  British  India,  astrology  is   almost 
*Mrd  of,  though  they  keep  their  caletidar, 
'tBtii  and  theJoshi  calculates  the  ephmens. 
^Mos    ahio  have    their  Calendav*  or 
m,  but  diey  alt   practise  divination 
hMkt,  for  which  the  Chitttamini  pasta- 
it  ki  use  in  the  South  of  India.    Amn- 
■nas,  ngns^  and  marks  are,  however, 
lam  in  itae  in  the  East.    Of  a  similar 
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nature  was  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
posts of  Israel  in  Egypt,  a  sign  that  the 
destroying  angel  was  not  to  enter,  the  inmates 
being  under  the  divine  protection.  A  similar 
preserving  token  is  i-eferred  to  in  Ezekiel  ix, 
4,  where  die  man  ''  clothed  in  linen,"  having 
a  writing  iuk-horn  by  his  side,  is  command^ 
by  God  to  set  a  *^  mark"  upon  the  foreheads 
of  those  who  grieved  for  the  abominations  of 
Jerusalem.  '<  Behold  my  sign  V  says  Job 
xxxi,  35,  according  to  the  marginal  reading  ; 
or,  "Behold,  here  is  my  Thau"  (a  mjstic 
mark )» as  Calmet  renders  it,  evidently  referring 
to  some  distinctive  badge  which  he  wore  ;  and 
Paul,  pi*obably  alluding  to  some  acknowledged 
sacred  sign,  observes  ''  henceforth  let  no  man 
trouble  me,  for  /  bear  in  my  body  the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus"  Portions  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  were  worn  by  the  early  Christians, 
and  verses  of  scripture  were  even  placed  upon 
boi'ses.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  amulet 
gems  were  much  esteemed*  King  John  had  a 
large  collection,  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
amuletis  were  warehoused  in  large  quantities, 
and  usually  worn  round  the  neck,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  pestilence,  as  the  following  item 
shows  :  "  a  hundryth  weight  of  amletts  for 
the  neke,  xxx*  iiij*"  The  celebrated  Nos- 
tradamus gives  the  following  extract  from 
a  MS.  poem  on  the  virtues  of  gems,  writ- 
ten by  PieiTe  de  Boniface  in  the  fourteenth 
century  :  *<  The  diamond,  lenders  a  man 
invincible  ;  the  agate  of  India  or  Crete,  elo- 
quent and  prudent  ;  the  amethyst  resists 
intoxication  ;  the  cornelian  appeases  anger ; 
the  hyacinth  provokes  sleep."  There  are 
six  description  of  charms,  or  "  muntras*' 
known  in  Goozemt,  which  are  described  in 
a  series  of  works  forming  the  scriptures 
on  the  snbjecf,  or  *"*•  Muntra  Shastra."  A 
chai-m  called  "  Mainin  Muntra"  has  the 
power  of  taking  away  life  ;  "  Mohun  Muntra" 
produces  ocular  or  auricular  illusions  ; 
*^  Sthumbhun  Muntra"  stops  what  is  in 
motion  ;  "  Akui*shun  Muntra"  calls  or  makes 
present  anything  ;  "  Wusheekurun  Muntra" 
has  the  power  of  enthralling  ;  and  '*  Oochatun 
Mnntra"  of  causing  bodily  injury  short  of 
death.  Many  of  tlie  charms  worn  byhindoos 
and  rnahomedans  are  me)*ely  to  distract  or 
avert  the  evil-eye^  A  not  unfrequent  one 
in  sickness,  is  a  string  formed  of  hair  that  has 
been  combed  out  of  the  head,  to  which  is 
attached  a  pi^ce  oi  the  Acorus  calamus  toot, 
a  cowrie  shell,  a  marking  nut,  and  the  eye  of 
a  peacock's  feather.  All  rnahomedans  have 
faith  in  charms.  In  the  lUahi  Namah 
(Section  12),  an  old  Persian  work,  it  is  mea- 
tioned  that  women,  during  parturition,  derive 
considerable  beaefit  fi'om  wearing  a  charm 
composed  of  certain  ingredients  made  into  a 
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little  ball,  which  must  be  "  perforated  witli  a 
hog*8  bristle."  Most  of  the  mahomedau  pil- 
grims when  moving  towards  Mecca,  have  a 
charm  or  *'tawiz" suspended arouud  tlieir  necks 
and  almost  all  mahomedaus  when  setting  out  on 
a  journey  bind  a  piece  of  money  on  their  arm, 
as  a  votive  offering  to  the  Imam  Zamin.  In 
Arabia,  the  instant  a  foal  is  born,  a  chai*m  is 
tied  round  its  neck  in  a  bag  of  black  cloth, 
and  sometimes  in  this  the  pedigi*ee  is  placed. 
Many  of  the  maliomedans  of  Turkey  and  Asia, 
carry  talismans  about  with  them,  especially  in 
war,  consisting  of  verses  of  the  Koran,  to 
which  they  attach  extraordinary  influence, 
and  with  one  mahomedau  soldier,  who  had 
fallen  in  battle,  a  whole  Koran  was  found 
wrapped  in  the  rolls  of  his  turban.  The 
mahoraedans  put  up  charms  over  the  lintels  of 
the  doors,  on  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and 
almost  constantly  use  them  on  their  arms  as 
amulets,  for  the  cure  of  ailments,  to  cast  out 
devils,  to  ward  off  demons,  fairies,  enchanters, 
and  to  cleanse  a  haunted  house.  In  exorcism, 
certain  names  (Ism,  sing.  Isma'  pi.)  are  used 
by  mahomedaus,  the  ism-jallali,  or  fiery  or  ter- 
rible attribute  is  used  ;also theism jamali,  the 
watery  or  air  attribute,  and  with  these  they 
cast  out  devils,  and  command  the  presence  of 
genii  and  demons.  Amongst  mahomedau 
women  love-philtera  are  in  frequent  use,  and 
engraved  amulets,  and  leaves  and  roots  of 
plants,  are  worn  by  them  to  retain  or  win 
affections.  The  Revd.  Mr.  Ward  once  saw 
a  mahomedan  woman  dropping  slips  of  paper 
into  the  river,  and  upon  enquiry,  found  that 
they  contained  some  sacred  words  and 
that  the  woman  was  presenting  these 
papers  to  the  river-saint,  Khaja  kliizr,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  relief.  Persians  consider 
the  number  **  thirteen''  so  unlucky,  that 
in  general,  they  will  not  even  name  it. 
When  they  have  occasion  to  allude  to 
this  number  instead  of  mentioning  sezdeh 
(thirteen),  they  say  "  ziyad"  (much  more)  or 
hech  (nothing).—  Wihons  Olossary  of  Indian 
Terms  Richard  F.  Burtoji's  Sindh^  pp.  390 
to  404  ;  Tod's  Rnjasthan,  Vol.,  i,  p.  71, 
TennenCs  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  p.  184  ; 
Journal  of  the  hidian  Archipelago,  No. 
5 — 12  June  — December  1863,  p.  274  ; 
No.  8  VoL  v,  August,  1857  ;  Gage's  Hen- 
grave,  p,  136.  Milner's  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  p.  127.  Mas  Mala,  Hindoo  Annals, 
Vol,  ii,  p,  403.  Ouseley's  Travels,  Vol,  i, 
p,  227.  Skinners  Overland  Journ.  Vo,  ii., 
p.  70,  Ward's  View  of  ike  Hindoos,  VoL  ii. 
/I.  71,  HerkloCs  Kanoon-i- Islam. — Burton's 
Filgrimage  to  Meccah,  Vol.  iii.  p.  265,  De 
FauWy  Egypt  and  Chin.  Vol.  ii.  Sect,  xiii, 
p.  164,  Ockley's  Saracens,  VoL  i,  p.  62. 
DIVINE  LAMAS,  See  Buddha. 


DIVORCE,  amongst  the  mahomedans,  is 
called  Tallaq  and  is  of  several  kinds,  but  ali 
of  them  in  the  power  of  tlie  husband.  The 
hindoo  law  does  not  admit  of  divorce.  The 
budd'hist  Bui-mese  laws  allow  eveiy  facility 
for  divorce.  An  appeal  case  was  lately 
heard  by  the  Privy  Council,  illustittting  the 
mahomedan  law  of  divorce.  A  moonshec 
wished  to  divoi*ce  his  wife,  without  which  a 
second  wife  would  not  have  him,  but  be 
wished  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  paying 
the  first  wife's  dowry  amounting  to  Rs.  26,000 
He  had  two  modes  of  proceeding  either  by 
his  own  arbitrary  act  to  repudiate  his  wife— 
in  which  case  he  must  restore  the  dowry  ;  oi 
to  divorce  the  woman  with  her  own  consent 
which  is  khola,  in  which  case  he  may  keep  the 
dowry  or  make  any  arrangement  regarding  ii 
After  the  divorce,  the  woman  must  remain  some 
months  in  seclusion,  and  be  maintained  by 
her  late  husband,  till  all  chance  of  childrai 
has  passed  away.  In  a  vecent  case  the 
husband,  by  ill  usage  of  his  wife  induced  bei 
mother  to  give  up  the  marriage  settlemeol 
and  so  proceeded  by  the  khola  method  keep 
ing  the  dowry.  Both  the  Subordinate  aad 
Appellate  Courts  decreed  the  restoration  d 
the  dowry  on  the  ground  of  force  beini 
used.  Mahomedans  in  India  follow  th€ 
Koran  and  Sharra,  and  marry  to  fow 
wives,  though  some  take  into  their  house- 
holds  a  far  gi*eater  number  of  women,  undei 
different  designations.  Mrs.  Meer  Hoossaii 
Ally  had  heard  of  princes  in  Hindustan  pofr 
sessing  seven  or  eight  hundi*ed,  and  Tippoc 
Sultan  had  no  less  than  nine  hundred  women 
In  Madras  some  of  these  are  known  as  th( 
*'  Harm"  which  term  is  there  applied  to  pur 
chased  women  associating  with  their  lord,  boi 
in  Hindustan  such  are  termed  "  DooU^ 
wives.  These  aro  not  the  ^<  Kuneez''  oi 
slave  girls,  who  are  servants.  There  an 
three  forms  of  '*  Tulaq'"  repudiation  or  dt 
vorce,  amongst  mahomedans  in  India-  Ist 
Tulaq-i'hyn,  which  consists  in  the  husband 
only  once  saying  to  his  wife  *'  I  have  divoto 
ed*'  you  ;  2nd.  *'  Tulaq-i^rujaee''  in  repeat 
ing  the  same  twice,  and  3d.  "  Tulaq^i-mootu 
luga"  in  three  similar  repetitions. 

DIWALI,  Hind. 

DipaiilL  Hind.  |  Deuli.  HiKD. 

Dewaligiaicha  Kabn.  |  Bipali.     ,, 

A  hindoo  festival,  when  lamp-s  are  lit-,  oi 
the  two  last  days  of  the  dark  half  of  Aswii 
See  Dipawali. —  Wilson, 

DIWAN  KHANAH,  amongst  mahomc 
dans,  the  common  hall  or  place  of  receptios 
It  has  a  line  of  fiat  cushions  ranged  round  tb 
room,  either  placed  upon  the  ground,  or  oi 
wooden  benches,  or  on  a  step  of  masonr] 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  fashioi 
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aTlfae  daj.  When  such  foundation  is  used,  it 
ikoidd  be  about  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  slope 
Terr  geatHj  from  tiie  outer  edge  towards  the 
vail,  for  the  greater  conyenience  of  reclining. 
CottoD-stofied  pillows,  covered  with  chintz 
for  Eommer,  and  silk  for  winter,  are  placed 
agnast  the  wall,  and  can  be  mored  to  make  a 
faixorioD?  heap ;  their  cotcts  are  generally 
all  of  the  same  colour,  except  those  at  the  end. 
Hie  seat  of  honour  is  denoted  by  a  small 
apnxe  cotion-8tn€bd  silk  coverlet,  placed  in 
«He  of  the  covers,  which  the  position  of 
&  windowrs  determines.  Thus  in  Egypt 
a  aeaflv-fumished  room,  can  be  had  for 
SL  er  &. — Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
r<l.  5,  pgye  44, 

DIWANIT AH .  See  Mesopotamia  ;  Chal- 
da. 
DIXAN,  in  Tigre,  is  the  first  town  that  is 
alter  surmounting  the  Taranta 
Ferret  and  Galicier  say  it  is  a  group 
of  wretched  hnta,  scattered  irregularly  on 
Ae  top  of  a  barren  mountain,  a  miserable 
tSige,  eontaining  about  1,500  souls,  chris- 
tes  and  mnssnlmans. 

DIXON,  Colonel  Charles  George,  author 
•f  a  iketeh  of  Mhairwarah,  an  officer  of  the 
Bo^  Artillery  which  he  joined  on  the  14th 
Awffasi   1813.     He  served  throughout  the 
Nepal  war  in  1814,  1815  and  1816.     Was 
pnaent  at  the  siege  and  bombardment   of 
flatras    in    1817.     Was  appointed  Brigade 
Qnarter  Master   to  the  Artillery  and  Pio- 
acen  with  the  Right  Division  of  the  Grand 
Amy  during    the    Pindaree    Campaign    of 
1817-18.    In  1820-21  was  present  with  the 
which  subjugated  the  Hill  Tribe  of 
In  May  1835  he  was  appointed 
y  to  the  CivU  charge  of  Mhairwarah. 
In  Jasany  1836,  he  was  permanently  con- 
finaed  ai  Superintendent  of  ^at  District  and 
as  Caaaiiandaut  of  the  Mhairwai*ah  Local 
Satlaiion.    In  March  1839,  the  Mhair  Corps, 
IB  eoojnnction  with  the  Joudhpore  Legion, 
■ader  the  command  of  Captain  Dixon  com- 
jrisiely  routed  a  large  body  of  outlaws  at  Kot 
IB  Mhurwarah  and  killed  their  chiefs  with 
oae  hondred  followers.    In  February   1842, 
his  eivil  duties  were  enlarged  by   the  juris- 
diction of  the  province  of  Ajmeer  being  added 
to  that  of  Mhairwarah,  independently  of  his 
fwmmMul   of  the  Mhair  Battalion,  and  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Ajmeer  in  March 
1853.    The  Mhair  race,  amongst  whom   the 
latter  part  of  his  career  was  passed  are  one 
of  the  bravest  and  were  amongst  the  most 
predatory  of  the  DOn*Arian  races  in  India, 
aad  C<rfoDel  Dixon's  efiforts  were  directed  to 
cififismg  tbem.     Gradualiy  the  whole  popu- 
hiiaa  beeame  attached  to  industrial  pursuits. 
fltmcflMjioii   built  a  new  town,  strong  and 
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well  planned,  with  two  miles  of  wall  as  a  defence 
and  f^neouraged  strangers  of  various  castes, 
particularly  fiiat  of  shopkeepers  atid  bnnneahs 
to  settle  in  it,  capital  and  a  readier  means  of 
buying  and  selling  being  two  of  the  gi*eat 
wants  of  the  young  community.  Up  to  A.  d. 
1838,  the  district  was  wholly  dependant  on 
supplies  brought  in  (chiefly  by  plunder)  from 
a  distance.  Bnt  by  1 850  the  population  had 
much  increased,  and  exported  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  villages  considerable  supplies 
of  produce  ;  and  the  sounds  of  honorable 
industry  were  heard  not  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nya  Nuggur,  but  in  three  or  four  hundred 
villages  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  jungle. 
Civilization  dai^ned  on  the  face  of  those  long- 
troubled  hills  in  some  of  its  most  benign- 
ant forms. — AtheniBUfn,  No.  1201,  dated  2nd 
November  1 850. 

DIYALAH,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris 
river  on  its  eastern  side.     See  Tigris. 

DIYAN,  Malay.  Candles. 

DIYA-NA-GAHA,  Singh.,  Mesua  spe- 
ciosa. — Chois. 

DITAR-BEKR,  a  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tigris.  In  its  prosperity  it  con- 
tained 40,000  houses  with  numerous  cotton 
looms  constantly  at  wotk  and  it  enjoyed  an 
active  trade  in  gall-nuts,  liot  only  with  Kur- 
distan, but  also  with  India  on  one  side 
through  Bagdad,  and  with  Europe  through 
Aleppo  on  the  other.  But  about  a.  d.  1536, 
it  had  scarcely  8,000  houses,  6,3<>0  Turks 
and  1,500  Armenians.  See  Iran.  Meso- 
potamia ;  Tigris. 

DIYA-SIAMBALA,  Singh,  ^schyno- 
mene  aspera. — Linn, 

DIZ  ABULUS,  a  Mongol  ruler,  is  described 
as  seated  on  a  couch  that  was  all  of  gold,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  pavilion  were  drinking 
vessels  and  flagons  and  great  jars,  of  the  same 
metal.  At  the  entrance  of  the  tent  there  was  a 
bench  with  cosmos  (Kumis  or  fermented 
mare's  milk)  and  great  goblets  of  gold  and 
silver  set  with  precious  stones.  Shah  Rukh's 
description  of  the  constant  drinking  corres- 
ponds exactly  to  the  account  of  the  habits 
of  the  Mongol  court  in  Piano  Carpini  and 
Rubruquis.  Thus  the  former,  on  the  occasion 
of  Kuyuk  Khan's  formal  inthrouing,  says  that 
after  the  homage  had  been  done  they  began 
to  drink,  and  as  their  way  is,  continued  drink- 
ing till  hour  of  vespers"  (p.  758.)  Rubru- 
quis's  account  of  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
Mangu  Khan  is  quite  redolent  of  drink,  from 
which  one  sees  how  Sultan  Baber  came  by  his 
propensity  to  strong  drink. — ShahRukh'r 
Embassy^  Yule  in  Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p.  clxiv. 

DIZFUL,  an  important  stream  in  Khuzis- 
tan.  The  bed  of  an  occasional  torrent  in 
ancient  Susiana,  called  Ab-i-Bald,  which  falls 
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into  Dlzfal  ia  covered  with  a  peeuliar  kind  of 
pebble^  which  being  filled  with  little  fossil 
sheils  resembling  grains  of  rice,  is  called 
Sang-i*birinj,  or  the  rice  stonOk  These 
stones  are  also  found  in  the  rirer  at  Shuster, 
but  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  they  are  in 
much  request  throughout  Persia  for  the  head 
of  the  Nai^il  pipe,  which  is  almost  inyariably 
comiposed  of  this  material,  set  in  silver. 
See  Khuzistan  or  Arabistan,  Luristan,  Sabi, 
Susa. 

DIZ  SITAH.    See  Luristan. 

DJEMELy  properly  Jamal,  Arab.  A 
camel.    See  Camelus. 

DJAESA,  and  Kliwon  Patteh,  in  Java, 
are  native  officials.    Djaksa  is  a  judicial  officer. 

DJABAIL.  Bnrckhardt,  in  speaking 
of  a  tribe  called  El  Haib,  known  in  these 
parts,  says  they  have  no  fixed  habitations. 
They  winter,  he  adds,  when  the  pasture  on 
the  mountain  fails,  on  the  coast  about  Djebail, 
Tripoli  and  Tortoea« — Bobinson's  Travels, 
Vol  ii,  p.  74. 

DJIN  GI,  Malay.    Oucumis  acntangulus. 

DJUBNANG,  liALAT.  Dragon's  Blood. 
See  Calamus. 

DO,  HiVD.,  Pens.  Two  ;  hence  dohra, 
double ;  do-patta  a  sheet  of  double  breadth  ; 
do-shaU,  a  double  shawl.  Do-Suta  double 
thread  ;  do-bara  twice ;  double  distilled  or 
over  proof  spirit. 

DO,  Hind.    Triticum  aastivum, 

DOAB,  Hind.  Psrs.  *  Do'  two,  and  *  aV 
water.  A  tract  of  country  lying  between  two 
rivers,  a  Mesopotamia.  In  the  same  way, 
Panjab — from  'panj'  five,  and  *ab'  waters. 
In  India,  people  speak  of  the  doabs  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  ^-of  the  Godavery  and 
Kistna-'of  the  Tumbudra  and  Kistna,  the 
Raichore  Doab,.  &c.  The  doabs  of  the  Pan- 
jab are  fertile  as  far  as  the  river  influence 
extends,  but  have  in  the  centre  a  high  arid 
tract  called  ''  bar."  The  names  of  the  Doabs 
of  the  Pai]^b  are  in  all  instances,  (''except- 
ing the  first  or  Jalandhar  Doab)  the  result 
of  a  rude  attempt  to  join  the  names  of 
the  rivers  on  each  side  into  one  word.  Thus 
passing  the  Jalandhar  Doab,  between  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Beas,  we  come  to  the  Ban 
Doab,  (Beas  and  Ravi.)  Then  between 
the  Ravi  and  Chenab,  the  Rechnah  Doab ; 
between  the  Jihlam  and  Chenab,  is  the  Jach 
Doab.  The  last  Doab  up  to  the  Indus, 
takes  its  name  from  that  river,  and  it  is 
called  Sindsagar,  ''  the  ocean  of  the  S'md" 
or  Indus  river.  The  Bari  Doab  is  that  district 
of  the  Panjab  in  which  Lahore  and  Umritsir 
are  built,  also  the  sanitarium  of  Dalhousie 
near  the  £ala*top  forest  and  the  district  of 
Montgomery  to  the  south  of  Lahore.  The 
Ban  Doab  has  1,200,000  acres  of  untilled 
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land  of   which   180,000  are  covered  with 
jungle.    This  Doab  has  two  features,  viz., 
a  flat  alluvial  tract,  called  "  dhaya"  several 
miles  broad,  running  along  either  river  and 
producing  tamarisk  and  jhand.    Also  an  ele- 
vated dorsal  plateau  in  the  Manja  or  middle 
part  and  called  Ganj-i-bar,  or  bald  country. 
Its  soil  is  intensely  arid,  often  saline,  and 
produces  only  some  salsolaceous  plants  and  a 
few  bushes    of  jhand.    The   district    lying 
between  the  Indus  and   the   Jelum,  called 
the  Sindsagar  doab  is  147  mUes  broad  in  the 
widest  part,  and  whilst  it  is  the  largest,  is  the 
most  sterile  and  least  inhabited,  abounding 
with  undulating  bare  eminences,  and  rugged 
declivites.    The  Rechnah  doab,  between  the 
Chenab  and  the  Ravi,  is  seventy-six  miles 
in  its  widest  part,  and  consists  of  an  arid 
plain.    The    Bari    doab    (sometimes    called 
Manja,  whence  the  Sikhs  resident  here  are 
called  Manja  Singh),  between  the  Ravi  and 
BeaS)  is  the  narrowest  of  the  doabs.     The 
Jolindar  or  Jalendra  doab,  the  smallest,  is 
between  the  Beas  and  Sutlej,  and  is  in  a  better 
condition  than  the  other  intni«finvian  tracts. 
The  population  of   the  Gangetic  Doab  is 
800  to  the  square  mile,  of  the  cultivated 
tracts  of  Pegu  782,  of  the  Central  Provinces 
365.    The  anterved  of  the  anoient  hindus,  is 
the  Doab  or  Mesopotamia  of  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges.    From  the  narrow  point  in  which  it 
terminates  the  valley  broadens  as  it  stretches 
away  towards  the  west,  embracing  a  greater 
and  greater  area  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  The  whole  of  its  inunense  superficies 
forms  a  vast^  populous,  and  busy  hive,  emiched 
by  human  industry,  and  embellished  by  human 
taste.   On  the  map  no  country  is  so  thickly  dot- 
ted with  great  townships  and  cities,  and  under 
the  sun,  no  country  makes  up  such  a  highly 
interesting  prospect  of  green  fields,  orchards, 
and  gardens,  in  a  continuous  succession.    In 
this  fair  savanah  man  has  had  his  abode  Irom 
a  remote  antiquity,  to  reap  rich  hai* vests,  and 
live  amidst  ptenly.    Here  were  the  cities  of 
the  pre-Vedic  Dasya  races.  Here  rose  the  first 
cities  of  the  Arya  race.    In  the  plains  of  the 
Doab,  the  rajahs  of  Hastinapooi',  of  Indiu- 
prasthra,  and  of  Kanouj,  exhibited  the  high- 
est power  and  splendour  of  hindoo  sovereignty. 
The  rich  districts  watered  by  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  have  always  tempted  the  avarice  of 
the  foreign  conqueror.     Here  was  the  resi- 
dence   of  the    most  famous  hindoo    sages. 
From  this  birth-place  of  arts  and  civilixation 
wisdom  travelled  to  the  west.     This  Doab 
is  the  battle-ground  of  the  Pandoo  against  tbe 
Kuru— of  the  Ghiznivideand  Ghorian  against 
the  hindoo;  of  the  Mogul  against  the  Patan-*- 
of  the  Mahratta  agunst  the  Mogul— ^and  of 
the    British  against   the  Mahratta,  where 
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a  spot  is   hallowed  by  tradition,  and 
ij  a  rain  is  oonsecmled  by  history.    In  this 
Doab  aimoat  erery  inch  of  land  is  under  the 
piongfa.     From  Allahabad  to  Sheeoabad  there 
are  fear  large  cities,  and  viUages  at  frequent 
iatarals.     A  similar  distance  in  Bengal  is  jto 
4oabt  dotted  with  the  same  number  of  vil- 
lages bat  has  not  one  town  equal  toFattebpore, 
Cawnpore,   or   Mynporee.    Here  the   rural 
popnlalion  is   more   intelligent  and   spirited 
thaa  the   same  class  in  Bengal.     The  hum- 
blesl  Doabee    lives    upon   better    food,   and 
€a9&^  h£B  bcxlyy  with  more  abundant  cloth- 
iag  tbaa  the  hon&blest  Bengalee.    The  cat> 
tfe  here  are  various.    Camels,  bufy  oes,  horses, 
doDkejs  and    oxen   are  all  made  to  assist 
BOB  in  his  labours.     The  fondness  of  the 
IMet  women  for  coloured  millineiy  evinces 
ft  OiQce  refind  female  taste,  and  to  them  may 
mutely  be     traced   the    impetus  which  is 
gives  to  the    various    dye-manufactures  of 
die  ecNmtry.     The  agricultural  women  of  the 
Bodb  ose  ornaments  of  brass  and  bell-metal. 
The  aame  class  in  Bengal  is  in  the  habit  of 
vtviog  ahell-omaments,  and  a  pair  of  Dacca 
iUil-bracelets  may  sometimes  cost  the  sum  of 
two  handred  and  fifty  rupees.    One  parti- 
eahr  ornament  in  general  use  amongst  the 
•Doabee  women,  of  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  classes,  is  the  teeka,  which  is  in  Uie 
ihape  of  a  tiny  crescent  made  of  gold,  silver, 
or  tinsel,  according  as  the  wearer  is  circum- 
§Uiiiced.     It  is  fixed  with  an  adhesive  sub 
stance  on  the  foi'eLead,  just  between  the  eye- 
Wowa.     Tliese  teekas  are  not  a  little  prized 
aadeoveted  by  tlie  Hiudoostaui  young  men. 
Thej  train  bulbuls  to  execute  little  commis- 
MBs  <^  gallantly.     On   a  given  signal,  the 
bod  ^oea  seizes  and  carries  off  the  teeka  from 
the  teebead  of  a  woman,  as  precious  booty, 
to  her  piulm;  lover.    The  Doab,  like  Bengal, 
is  Smt  and  alluvial.     The  vast  plain  is  unin- 
tennpted  by  a  single  eminence  ;  but  the  soil 
and  ciimate  differ  in  the  same  degree  as  does 
a  Hindoostani  from  a  Bengalee.    The  tall  and 
robast  figure,  the  firm  step,  the  stern  eye,  and 
the  erect  bearing  of  the  manly  Hindoostani. 
are  everywhere   to  be  seen.    In  Bengal  the 
oxea  alone  form  beasts  of  burden.    A  Hindoo- 
stani cooly  takes  the  load  over  the  waist,  and 
not  upon  the  head.    In  Calcutta  the  Baboos 
ds  not  know  what  it  is  to  ride.   In  Hindoostan 
mral  women  perform  journeys  on  horse-back 
md  princesses  discuss  the  merits  of  horaeman- 
ihip.  The  people  of  the  Doab  have  for  the  most 
part  weU-fom^  features.  The  rude  Jaut  has  a 
eoarse  mean  physiognomy —  ToiTs  Rajasthany 
VoL  i,  HUUnyaf  the  Patyab,  Vol.  i,  p.  23 
l»tt;   Tr,  ofBind^  Fol.  i,  p.  884  to  872  ; 
1U 11,  ».  n;   The  Indian  Adminixiraiiany 
^EG.  Keeiie,  Tr.  Hind.,  Vol.  li. 
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DOABA,  a  moist  rich  tract  of  land  be- 
tween the  Swat  and  Cabul  rivers.  See 
Khyber,  p.  510. 

DOA-l-MASOORA,  suppUcation  for  the 
remission  of  sins. 

DOAJ.QOONOOT,  prayer  of  praise. 

DOB,  £mg.,  Ethiop.,  Hkb.    A  bear. 

DOBARA-AR'K,  doable  distilled  arrack. 

DO-BHASHA,  Himd.,  Two  languages  : 
Do^bash  -or  Do-bhashi,  one  who  speaks  two 
languages. — Wilson. 

DOB£,  Hind.  A  brahman  who  has  studied 
or  who  teaches  two  of  the  four  Vedas,  hence 
the  term  do,  two  and  veda.  A  caste  cf  brah- 
mans  so  termed,  generally  ignorant  and  low 
persons,  and  by  profession  boxers  and  wrest- 
lers.—  WiUon. 

DOBINEA.    See  Acer. 

DOBLET,  It.  Dhnity. 

DOB£A,  a  town  in  Manbhoom. 

DOBSOON-NOOB  or  the  Salt  Lake,  is 
celebrated  over  all  the  west  of  Mongolia,  it 
furnishes  salt,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring 
Tartars,  but  to  several  provinces  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  The  Dobsoon-Noor  is  less 
a  lake  than  a  vast  reservoir  of  mineral  salt 
mixed  with  nitrous  effloi*escence.  The  latter 
are  of  a  faint  white  and  friable  between  the 
fingers  ;  they  are  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  salt,  which  is  of  a  greyish  tint,  and  with 
a  shining  and  crystalline  fracture.  The  lake 
is  nearly  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  here 
and  tliere  are  yourtes  inhabited  by  the  Mon- 
gols, who  are  occupied  with  the  salt  trade  ; 
they  have  also  Chinese  partners,  for  Chinese 
take  part  in  every  kind  of  trade  or  industry. 
The  manipulation  to  which  the  salt  is  sub- 
jected requires  little  labour  or  science.  It 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  picking  up  the 
pieces,  laying  them  in  heaps,  and  covering 
them  with  pottei*'s  clay,  and  the  salt  suffi- 
ciently purifies  itself. — Huc^s  Recollections 
of  Journey  f  pp,  127-8. 

DOBUTEE-LUTA,  Bkno.  Ipomoea  pes- 
capr». 

DOCHUTI,  HwD.     See  Domala. 

DOCKET.  This  term  has  various  mean- 
ings. In  trade  it  is  often  applied  to  a  short 
certificate,  summary,  or  memorandum  ;  lu  • 
Government  corraspondence  it  means  the 
summary  or  prices  on  the  back  of  a  letter, 
in  English  Law  it  signifies  a  brief  in  writing. 
-^Faulkner. 

DOCKS.  Docking  of  vessels.  Along  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  India,  wherever  the  rivers  can  be 
entered  by  coasting  craft,  docks  are  fonned  by 
digging  a  channel  from  the  river  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  vessel  to  be  fioated  into  it 
at  high  water  ?adam  is  thi*own  across  the 
channel  and  ihe  earth   being  thrown  into 
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tlie  dock  thus  formed  the  vessel  is  floated  up 
above  the  water  mark.  By  draining  off  the 
water  the  vessel  is  left  high  and  dry  imbed- 
ded in  eaith.  This  is  removed  to  allow  of 
access  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which  is 
propped  up  by  stones,  it  is  usual  also  to  place 
logs  under  the  keel.  A  dry  dock  is  thus 
formed  about  the  vessel  at  a  small  expense. 
The  repairs  having  been  executed,  it  becomes 
necessaiy  to  lower  the  vessel  down  to  that 
point  when,  the  dam  being  removed  and  the 
water  let  in,  she  can  be  floated  out.  For  this 
pui'pose  cables  are  coiled  under  her  and  these 
coils  filled  in  with  earth,  the  earth  under  the 
vessel  and  logs  which  were  placed  under  her 
keel  removed,  the  dock  is  dug  out  to  its  for- 
mer depth,  the  vessel  is  left  suspended  rest- 
ing on  the  coils,  by  uncoiling  the  cables 
gradually  the  vessel  is  let  down  and  is  then 
floated  out.  Ships  of  400  tons  ai*e  thus 
docked  at  Coringa. — Rohde,  M,S,8. 

DOCLEA,  a  genus  of  Crustacea,  viz  : — 

Doclea  ovIb,  Edwi.  Indian  seu. 

„     hybrida,  Edwt.  Coromandel  coaat. 
„     muricata  JSdw$,  E.  Indiea. 
Fisa  Styx,  Edws.  Mauritiui. 
Chorinua  aries,  Edtn.  Coromandel. 
„       aculeata,  Edws,  Aaiatic  seas. 
„       dumerilii,  Edwt,  Vanicoro. 

DOCUMENT-BILL,  an  Indian  bUl  of  ex- 
change drawn  on  London  having  as  collateral 
security  the  bill  of  lading  and  policy  of  in- 
surance on  the  goods,  against  a  part  of  the 
estimated  value  of  these  the  bill  in  drawn. — 
SimmancTs  Dictionary, 

DODA.     See  Kelat,  p.  493. 

DODA,  Hind.  Papaver  somniferum,  also 
Pyrus  Kumaonensis,  Qui  doda,  Mol  doda, 
Hind.    Leucas  cephalotes. 

DODABETTA,  the  highest  point  on  the 
Neilgherry  mountains  in  Southern  India,  in 
lat.  ir  22'  N.,  long.  76*  44'  E.,,  its  height 
being  8,640  feet.  It  was  made  the  site  of  an 
observatoiy,  under  the  astronomer  at  Madras. 
A  i-ecord  of  the  meteorological  observations 
was  published  at  Madras  in  1848.-*<LVyAe«, 
SchlagenL 

DODAH.     See  Suspension  bridges. 

DODAH,  Hind.  The  unopened  cotton 
pod  ;  any  round  seed-vessel,  as  poppy  head. 

DODAK,  Hind.  Eclypta  erecta,  also 
Sonchus  oleraceus,  Convolvulus  pluricaulis 
and  Audrachne  telephioides,  Bara  dodak^ 
Hind.  Euphorbia  thymifolia.  Kulfa  dodak^ 
Hind.     Euphorbia  helioscopia* 

DODAK,  Hind.,  also  dudal,  milky,  from 
dudh,  milk. 

DODAL,  Hind.    Spiraea  Lindleyana. 

DODAMARBL    See  Kelat»  KihAn. 

DODAN,  Hind.  Sapindus  detergens, 
(miiha)  dodia,  Hind.    Acooitum. 


DODAR  of  MuiTee  hills,  Kaghan,  &c, 
Pyrus  kumaonensis. 

DODDA  BHAIRA,  also  Doddi.  See 
Oriza  sativa. 

DODDA  GODDA,  Can?  A  wood  oi 
Mysore. 

DODDERS,  species  of  Cuscuta.  In  tli€ 
Himalaya,  in  the  Soane  valley  they  cover 
even  tall  trees,  with  a  golden  web. — Hooker^ 
Him,  Jour.y  p.  38. 

DODDI  BASHANAM,  Tel.  Sulphuret 
of  Arsenic 

DODECAHEDRAL  GARNET,  that 
beautiful  variety  called  cinnamon-stone  or 
essonite,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Benza,  iu  the 
Neilgherries  in  the  hypogene  homblende  rock 
near  the  Seven  Cairns  Hill,  where  entire  por- 
tions of  the  rock  are  formed  almost  exclusively 
of  them.  The  essonite  and  hornblende  are 
in  lai^e  separate  crystals,  imbedded  in  a  paste 
of  compact  felspar  and  hornblende  ;  the  for- 
mer is  very  liable  to  disintegrate,  leaving  in 
falling  out  small  cavities  in  the  rock. 

DODECATHEON  MEADIA,  a  genus  oi 
the  Primulaceae  ;  ornamental  plants,  when  iu 
flower,  coloui*s,  lilac,  purple  and  white,  gi-own 
in  a  light  soil  and  cultivated  by  dividing  the 
roots. —  RiddelL 

DODHAN,  Hind,  of  Panjab,  Sapindus 
acuminatus,  fValliehy  Sapindus  detergens, 
Roxb^  Royle. 

DODOH,  Jay.  In  Java  a  posture  oi 
humility  which  inferiors  assume  when  ap- 
proaching superiors.  It  is  similar  to  the 
custom  in  Burmah,  when  the  superior  sita  ou 
his  legs. 

DODONEA  BURMANNIANA,  DC. 

SMiatta.  Hind. 

Aliar.  „ 

Ban  men  du  of  Ravi. 
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Ghunake  of  Tnni-Iiidaa. 
Veravena.  „ 

Shunuhad. 
Mendru  of  Beaz. 

A  handsome  small  evergi'een  shrub,  well 
suited  for  hedges,  for  which  it  is  often  usedg 
and  generally  called  "bog  myrtle." — I^^ 
J,  Z.  Stewart, 

DODONEA  VISCOSA,  common  on  the 
NeilgheiTies  ;  wood  elastic  and  useful  for 
tool  handles. — Mclvor. 

DODRU,  Hind.    Ilex  dipyrena. 

DODUGA,  Tkl  ?  A  wood  of  the  Northexi^ 
Circars. 

DODUR,  Hind.    Caesalpinia  sepiaria. 

DODWAR  KHATAI,  Hind.  Cedru* 
deodara. 

DGBLER,  Dan.    Deals. 

DO-FASLI,  Hind.  Land  giving  tw^ 
harvests  in  the  year. 

DOFLA.  Tribes  occupying  the  hills  fornix 
ing  the  northern  boundary  of  Assam.  In  ou^ 
of  theii'  districts,  that  of  the  Chai'  Douai*  oi| 
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J«r  MardiM,  no  less  Ihan  180  petty  ehie& 
ire  ttid  to  hold  aathori^  in  the  D<xfla  viUages. 
Sk  Dn^iUa,  India.— ZalAom. 

DOG. 


Oftll]J,LAT. 

SacPna. 

STUIySAVfl. 


)£i)T^. 
Kukft,TiL. 


HModfEirc. 
Ktd!,  ioiiak  Eho. 
CUbb^Fr. 

Xmi,  mir  Gb. 

Serenl  «athon  have  held  the  view  that 

ike  di^  is  derived  from  the  wolf,  but  the 

nnm  kiodi  of  dogs  are  commonlj  believed 

tokte  been  derived  from  one  extinct  species. 

Ob  tb  ffloonments  of  Egypt  of  date  b.  c. 

3}400tDS.c.  2,100,  several  varieties  of  dogs 

are  lamented,  and  on  one  Assyrian  menu- 

not  (f  date  b.  c.  640,  an  enormous  mastiff  is 

%nd,  eTidence  of  the  fact  of  the  long  ezist- 

ottdf  niaoj  varieties.     A  predilection  for  the 

waetj  of  man  seems  almost  inherent  in  the  dog, 

wi  vhen  we  trace  back  its  history,  as  far  as 

^  tefue  heaps  of  Denmark  and  the  pile 

^of  tbe  Swiss  lakes  or,  what  is  still  more 

■SpftiTe,  the  representations  on  the  Egyp- 

tastoDples  and  tombs,  the  great  fact  is  irre- 

uSkf  that  man  and  the  dog  have  shared  each 

«lkn  company  for  possibly  a  longer  period 

t^uj  other  creatures ;  and  whether  the  love 

it  frit  was  gradual  or  not,  it  has  now,  at  least 

a  ftr  as  &e  brute  is  concerned,  become 

iHdaetiTe.    Moreover,  when  we  think  of  the 

vtft  penoda  embraced  by  the  Egyptian  monu- 

Bttteof  aiitiqaity»  and  the  time  it  must  have 

^^  to  develope  even  one  variety  from  the 

Mtiock,  and  note  tlie  fox-hound  or  turn- 

i{tt  of  4,000  to  6,000  years  ago,  it  may  weJl 

^  eoaeeded  that  the  dog,  of  ail  four-footed 

^Mt^  bag  a  claim  to  our  kindness  and  pro- 

^>c^  The   Himalayan    wild    dog,  when 

^■^joaog,  is  easily  tamed,  and  this  rule 

*^  Mem  to  hold  good  with  the  wild  races 

<^«thereoaDti'ies,  indeed  although  not  gene- 

n&7iekfiowledged,the  wolf,  jackal  and  hyena, 

getiiiiefa  attached  to  man,  if  carefully  reared 

*>d  treated  with  kindness.    The  semi-domes- 

^"^  dogs  in  common  with  the  wild  species, 

kre  erect  ears,  and  this  would  seem  to  become 

■vie  'ifftmonnced*  the  nearer  they  assimilate 

to  the  latter.     This  circumstance  has  been 

*M  in  respect    to    domesticated    sheep, 

C'oi^  kc^  when  left  more  or  less  to  shift  for 

Attuelves,  as  is  apparent  on  the  Himalayas 

"■d  Alps.    In  natural  history,  Canis  the  dog 

^  the  following  position, 

Older  Caniiyora. 


Am. 

Mslididm. 

6  Om.    Arotonyx,  1  ap. 

„         MeliTora,  1  ap. 

„        Melea,  1  ap. 

,,        Taxidia,  1  ap. 

„        Heliotia,  2  ap.,  H.  moacfaata 

aadH.  napalwnaia 

Fam. 

Mttatelidi»,  Waaaala,  Martena. 

4  Otn.    ICartaa,  2  ap. 

MuataU,  12  ap. 

„        Lutra,  7  ap. 

„        Barangia,  1  ap. 

THU 

Digitigrada. 

Fam. 

Falidn. 

1  Oem.    Fella,  14  ap. 

Fam. 

Viverridm. 

SuifhFam. 

Hyenins,  Hymnaa. 

1  Otn.    Hyena,  1  ap. 

dub-Fcm. 

ViTtRinm  CiTata. 

7  Otn.    81  ap.,  via. 

„        Vivena,  5  ap. 

„        Prionodon,  1  ap. 

„        Pavodozurua,  10  qp. 

„         Pagoma,  1  ap. 

„         ArtictiB,  1  ap. 

„        Harpaatea,  12  ap. 

„        Urta,  1  ap. 

Am. 

Ganidm^  D9g4rib«. 

8  (7a».    14  ap.,  ris. 

„        Cania,  5  ap. 

„         Cuon,  1  ap. 

„        Vulpea,  8  ap. 

Ftm.     Vrmdm,  Baaia. 

2  0€9k    Uraiu,  4  ap. 
„        Afliura,l9. 

Trikc    SemirFlaiitigrada, 
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Amongst  the  hindoos  of  India  and  the  In- 
dian mahomedans,  the  dog  is  regarded  as  an 
unclean  animal.  With  the  Cree,  Ojebway, 
Swampy  and  Sioux,  the  dog  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  offmded 
deities,  five  dogs  being  the  common  number  for 
a  propitiatory  ofiering.  The  unclaimed  dogs 
of  BcHubay,  of  Egypt,  Mecca  and  Constanti- 
nople, are  a  sad  nuisance,  in  Bombay  being 
protected  and  fed,  but  not  housed,  by  the 
Farsee  inhabitants,  as  well  as  by  Hindoos.  An 
expiring  Farsee  requires  the  presence  of  a  dog, 
in  furtherance  of  his  departing  soul,  and, 
after  the  Sag-did  or  dog-look,  the  exposed 
body  is  speedily  consigned  to  a  banquet  of  the 
vultures.  In  Rangoon  hundreds  of  Fariah  dogs 
infest  the  town,  chasing  and  tearing  to  pieces 
goats,  &C.,  by  day,  and  howling  to  their  hearts 
content  the  live  long  night  ?  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  dogs  are  found  near  the  Eyoungs. 
The  greyhound  of  Bamian  is  fleet.  It  has 
long  shaggy  hair  on  the  legs  and  body.  The 
dog,  which  is  known  in  Bengal  by  the  name 
of  the  Nepaul  dog,  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  native  of  the  upper  and  lower  Thibets, 
whence  it  is  usually  brought  to  Nepaul. 
It  is  a  fierce  and  surly  creature^  about 
the  size  of  an  English  Newfoundland,  and 
covered  with  thick  long  hair.  It  is  reckoned 
to  be  a  good  watch-dog,  and  never  to  sleep 
at  night  Another  animal  to  be  found  in 
the  Nepaul  hills  worthy  of  de«pription  is 
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the  Dhole  or  wild-dog.  These  animals  are 
found  in  packs  varjing  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred,  and  the  havoc  committed  by  them 
among  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  hill  cattle  is 
incredible.  Their  destruction  of  deer  also  is 
immense,  and  their  mode  of  hunting  may  be 
worthy  of  mention.  In  size  the  wild-dog 
is  little  larger  than  the  consmon  jackal  of 
India,  but  longer  in  the  body  and  possessing 
much  greater  power,  with  a  very  formidable 
set  of  jaws  :  colour,  a  rich  reddish-brown, 
with  scenting  qualities  of  die  highest  order. 
Soon  after  nightfall  the  pack  assemble  at  a 
given  cry,  when  they  disperse  in  threes  and 
fours  in  search  of  game.  The  first  party  that 
hit  off  the  traQ,  op^n,  when  the  whole  pack 
rush  to  them,  and  when  all  are  assembled 
fasten  to  the  trail  and  off  they  go.  The  deer 
soon  become  alarmed  and  double,  when  the 
pack  immediately  tell  off  in  parties,  each  one 
rushing  to  the  di£ferent  passes  for  which  deer 
are  known  to  make,  and  on  the  deer  attempt- 
ing to  pass  either,  it  ia  immediately  seized  by 
the  party,  who  uttar  a  simultaneous  cry,  and 
the  whole  pack  then  rudiin  and  the  deer  is 
at  once  devoured.  Fresh  game  is  next  sought, 
and  m  the  same  way  destroyed,  and  this 
species  of  hunting  is  continued  according  to 
the  size  ef  pack,  till  all  their  appetities  are 
appeased,  when  they  retire  to  their  almost 
inaccessible  fastnesses  in  the  rocks,  and  re- 
miun  for  three  or  fonr  days,  until  hunger 
again  drives  them  forth  on  another  excursion. 
From  their  destmctivB  qualities,  the  wild- 
dogs  hasrdly  ever  remain  longer  than  a  montii 
in  the  same  locality,  having  in  that  time 
effectually  scared  away  all  the  deer  for  miles 
roand.  Captain  Smith  never  knew  them  to 
attack  man,  and  even  when  severely  wounded 
they  wiU  only  snap  after  the  manner  of  a 
wounded  jackal.  When  deer  are  not  pro- 
curable, they  will  attack  even  bears.  Mr. 
Arthur  Grote,  C  S.,  sent  to  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society  from  Choibasa,  Central  India,  the  skins 
and  ^eletons  of  a  mature  female,  and  male 
half-'grown,  of  the  ordinary  wild-dog  so  called, 
of  t^is  country.  These  animals  are  speci- ' 
fically  identical  with  a  particolarly  fine  living 
adult  male  sent  down  from  Upper  Assam  ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  ordinary  species 
alike  of  the  Himalaya  and  of  Central  and  S. 
India,  Canis  Dukhunensis,  Sg^s  and  C.  Pri- 
msBvns,  Hodgion ;  and  a  Malayan  specimen 
in  that  masenra,  which  is  supposed  to  lie  C. 
sumatrensis,  Hardwicke,  ^ififered  only  in  the 
considerably  deeper  Hint  of  its  rufous  colouring. 
Tbe  dogs  of  HAnawsr  are  of  a  large  it/tish 
eioiMi  Imed,  resemMittgwild  beasts  in  their 
nature  ;  they  are  covered  with  Uaek  wool, 
and  are  very  averse  to  strangers,  whom  they 
often  bite  woA  tear  in  a  most  shocking  mcn- 
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ner  ;  they  are  generally  chained  during  tt 
day,  otherwise  it  would  be  dangerous  to  a.| 
proach  a  village.  The  fieeee,  especially  of  tt; 
young  ones,  is  almost  equal  to  shawlwool.  i>o| 
are  found  domesticated,  particularly  to  €t 
northward,  and  the  breed  of  Bisehur  is  note 
for  its  size  and  hardihood.  The  fiaei 
dogs  of  this  breed  bear  a  considerable  resen 
blance  to  a  mastiff,  but  retain  a  good  dei 
of  the  cur.  Their  colour  in  general  is  blac 
and  wliite,  with  a  little  red  occasiouallj^ 
their  hair  is  long  and  thick,  and  the  tail  Ion 
and  bushy,  curling  up  behind  :  their  head  i 
somewhat  long  and  pointed,  like  the  commo 
shepherd's  dog.  They  are  often  very  fierce 
and  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size,  bu 
are  seldom  so  large  as  a  full  sized  mastil 
These  animals  are  furnished  with  a  doiv^ 
under  their  long  shaggy  hair,  which  is  as  fin 
and  soft  as  shawl  wool  ;  this  comes  off  easiJ; 
in  warm  weather,  and  is  regularly  shed  wit! 
the  hair.  Every  animal  is  similarly  furnish 
ed  in  this  cold  country.  The  natives  us 
these  as  sheep-dogs,  in  the  same  way  a 
those  of  other  countries,  and  also  for  hunt 
ing  all  sorts  of  game,  even  birds  which  the; 
tire  out  in  flying  ;  and  some  were  valuei 
at  a  very  high  price.  From  a  genealogies 
table  in  tJie  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  it  ap 
pears  that  the  common  Turkish  dog  is  thi 
parent  stock  of  most  others  known  in  Europe 
— Darwin* s  Variation  of  Animals  anc 
Plants;  JtrdorCs  Mammalia,  Eng,  Cyc.  , 
Hindy  River  Exploring  Expedition  ;  Smiili*; 
Nepaul;  Jour,  Asia^  Soei.  of  Ben^  Nov 
1856,  p.  440;  Captain  GerariTs  Account  ^ 
Fraser's  Himalaya^  Mountains,  p,  ZSA  ;  JRo- 
binson*s  Travels^  Vol.  ii,^.  356 

DOGANA  EUKAT.  Vide  Rukat. 

D06AR,  a  tribe  in  the  N.  W.  of  India, 
predatory  and  pastoral,  following  mahomedan- 
ism  but  claiming  to  be  Chohan  rajpoots.  The 
other  converted  Chohan,  however,  believe 
them  to  have  been  Jat  and  Gujar.  The  raja 
of  Kashmir  is  a  Dogar.  In  the  18th  century 
they  occupied  a  considerable  tract  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej  and  made  themselves  formida- 
ble to  the  mahomedan  government  of  Delhi. 
Members  of  them  rose  to  power  as  feudatories 
of  Ranjit  Singh,  and  on  die  fall  of  that  chief 
were  acknowledged  by  the  British  as  rigahs 
of  Jamu  and  Kashmere.  The  name  is  also 
pronounced  Dogra  in  the  dialects  in  the  Pan- 
jab  hills. 

DOGBANES,  the  Apocynacee,  are  trees 
and  shrubs,  of  which  the  oleander  is  a  con- 
spicuous example.  But  some  are  herbaceous, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Yiaca,  or  Periwinkle,  a 
climbing  plant  with  trailing  twigs.  The 
Nerium  piscidium  of  Roxburgh,  is  common  in 
the  Ehassya  or  Silhet  Moimtains,  and  there 
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D0HAGX7N. 


DOLA. 


oM  Edblat  It  is  an  eztpmiTe  perennial 
dnfaer.  Ita  bark  c<in tBiiw  a  laige  quantUy  of 
fiR^wiiidi  ike  natiTes  nee  for  the  same  pnr- 
pmaskemp.  Dr.  Boxbui^h,  in  steeping  some 
of  Ibi  jooBg  diootB  in  a  fiah^pondy  in  order  to 
UHtabb  the  removal  of  the  bark  and  to  dean 
tie  fibres,  ibnad  that  many,  if  not  all  liie 
&leS|  were  killed.  Hence  the  specific  name 
litth  be  applied.  Dr.  Wight  formed  liie 
jilBt  isto  a  new  genusy  Echaltnm, — FL  Ind^ 
Un,p,7.      

DOOGALI  EUSA,  Tel.  Amaiantus 
fifptMOkr^LuMm  Soceb, 

D06HAK.    See  Kaffir. 

D06SA  also  written  Dognr,  a  tribe  scat- 
tacd  vm  Tarious  tracts  of  the  North-west 
flf  HUoostan.  There  are  a  few  in  Haasi, 
ad  Ferocepoor,  which  latter  place, 
with  a  considerable  tract  along 
ibbnkofthe  Sutlej,  they  held  for  a  long 
tefaiDg  the  last  centnry  in  almost  nn- 
%iled  florereigntj.  Their  occupation  is 
Med  between  pasture  and  plunder.  They 
ae  aahomedans,  and  state  that  they  were 
aipaDj  OKmhans ;  bnt  the  Caim  lOianee 
■^  wt  coDTerted  Ghonhans  of  those  parts 
vlMtaelmowledg^  the  fraternity,  asserting 
ttit  Lognrs  were  nothing  bat  Jats  and 
GMfBii.  This  appears  to  be  the  case, 
lavidistiD^g  all  their  emphatic  negations. 
I^msre  held  in  no  consideration  by  their 
KigMwiirB,  bnt  in  former  times  they  were 
■■di  dreaded  on  account  of  their  pre^ 
terj  habits,  which  a  civilised  neighbour- 
Miod  a  strong  GoTemment  compel  them 
MvnwiUiiigty  to  relinquish.  Their  personal 
Wnnee  is  in  their  ikvor.  They  are  a  tall 
ndBueolar  raoe^  and  are  generally  remark* 
i^farbsviog  large  aquiline  noses. — Elliofs 

1a)6S  mustard,  Eno.  Cleome  Wscosa. 

1X)&SKIN.     See  Leather. 

IX)68  TONGUE  FISH,  is  shaped  like 
^"le ;  it  ittachea  itself  to  the  bc^ms  of 
^  nd  makes  a  sonorous  noise,  which  is 
nmt  motical  when  several  are  stuck  to  the 
*>*  piank  and  act  in  Qono&ri^'^Bewring's 
*»»Fb/.i,».  11. 

D06-WOOb,  Eng.  Coraus  macrophylla, 
W§U, 

BOH,  t  name  in  Java  for  the  horsehair 
^  fibra  of  the  E^oo  or  Gromuti  palm. 
^  Aienga  aacdiarifera,  Labill^— -SiniMOfuL 

IMHADA,  a  term  whieh  nsoally  signifies 
'■^^oiie  or  longing  of  a  pregnant  woman, 
to^eh  the  hindoos  attach  equal  importance 
«  fid  the  nations  of  Europe^  p.  206. 

WHAGUN.  Amongst  the  hindoos  Soha- 
CMji  %  woman  who  becomes  satf  prerioas 
!|[^  lord's  death.    Dohagun,  one  who  fol- 

"*>  bin  sfter  death. 
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DO-HABTHA.  A  well  with  two  wheels. 
See  Do-mala. 

DOHEE,  Hind.?  A  tree  of  Chota 
Nagpore,  with  a  soft,  white  wood.-*  Ca/.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

DOING  NUK.  A  hill  race,  in  Aracan 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mayu  river.  They 
are  budd'hists,  their  language  is  a  corrupt 
Bengalee  and  they  call  themselves  Kheim 
banago. 

DOIPHORYA,  Mar.  The  name  of  a  class 
ci  hindoo  mendicants  who  knock  their  heads 
against  stones  to  enforce  compliance  with  their 
demanda  ;  hence  any  importunate  petitioner. 

DOITY A»  Sans.    The  squs  of  Ditee. 

DOITYARI,  Sans.  From  doi^a,  a  giant, 
and  aree,  an  enemy. 

DOITTA-GOOROO,  Saw.  From  doi^a, 
a  giants  and  gooroo,  a  teacher. 

DOIYUGNU,  Sans.  From  doivu,  fate 
and  gna,  to  know. 

DOJORA.    A  river  of  BareiUy. 

DOE,  Jay.  Gomuto,  Mauit.  Arenga 
saccharifera. 

DOHA,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore, with  a  hard  red  timber.     CaL  Cot.  Ex. 

DOEE-KA-DET,  Burm.  Connarus  mono- 
carpus.  Linn. 

DOKESWA.  Hind.  Elettaria  cardamo- 
mum  medium.*—  Wh.  and  Maion. 

DOEHMA,  or  Tower  of  Silence,  Ihe  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  dead  of  the  Parsees,  also 
said  to  be  the  name  applied  to  the  fire  temples 
of  the  ancient  fire  worshippers  overhanging 
the  Caspian  sea. 

DOEHN.  Arab.    Setaria  Italics. 

DOEHTAR,  FlBRg.  A  daughter :  it  is  pro- 
nounced much  the  same  as  that  word  is  in 
Scotland.  It  is  from  the  Sanscrit  Duhitri, 
one  who  milks  the  cow,  a  milk  maid. 

DOEOA,  a  pigmy  AfHcan  race  deacHbed  by 
Dr.  Erapf,  4  feet  high.  They  pray  wi&  feet 
in  the  air  and  their  head  on  the  ground, 
and  eat  snakes,  ants,  in  ice. 

DOER  A,  a  low  caste  of  Singh  bum. 

DOETJN,  Arab.    Setaria  Italica. 

DOL,  in  Bengal  a  social  section  9£  high 
caste  hindoos,  each  presided  over  by  Oolapattf , 
who  summons  the  section  together  on  marriage 
and  death  festival. 

DOL  in  Persian,  also  Dol  DoUib  and  Dolaba, 
a  revolving  wheel  of  buckets  for  drawing 
water,  usually  called  a  Persian  wheel,  ana 
such  as  is  used  in  dredging  machitaes  :  in  Oor- 
doo,  Dol  is  written  either  wtth  the  Persian  or 
Rindee  I>.—EUioi 

DOLA  iu  Yemen  is  a  govennneat  officer 
much  such  another  as  a  Padia  in  Turkey^ 
only  acting  upon  a  narrows  stage.-— 
Nieburh**  Travtl$t  Vol.  \\^p.  85. 
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DOLIOHOS  OUSPIDATUS. 


DOLICHOS  SINENSIS. 


DOLA.  Bier.  Dola  Runka,  the  war  bier. 
Dola-Yatra.— 2bcf#£o;a#lAaft,  Vol  A,  p.  600. 

DOLAI.     See  Kelat,  p.  492. 

DOLDRUMS,  a  term  given  bj  seameii  to 
the  zone  or  girdle  of  the  equatorial  calms, 
Ijing  between  the  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  trade 
winds.  Here  long  calms  alternate  with  dread- 
ful storms.  Besides  being  a  region  of  calms 
and  baffling  winds,  it  is  a  region  noted  for  its 
rains  and  clouds  which  make  it  one  of  the  most 
oppressive  and  disagreeable  places  at  sea.  The 
ships  from  £urope  for  India  and  Australia 
have  to  cross  it  The7  are  often  baffled  in  it 
for  two  or  three  weeks  ;  then  the  children 
and  the  passengers  who  are  of  delicate  health 
suffer  most.  It  is  a  frightful  grave-yard  on 
the  way-side  to  those  eastern  lands.-^JIfattry'f 
Pkysieal  Geography^  p.  175. 

DOLI,  grounds  and  houses,  established  by 
hindoo  religions  bodies  in  towns. 

DOLICHOS,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  FabacesB,  or  the  bean 
tribe  ;  about  32  species  of  Dolichos  are  known. 
Cattle  eat  the  straw  of  D.  pilosus,  the  Takuri- 
knlay  of  Bengal ;  several  varieties  of  D. 
sinensis  are  cultivated,  and  D.  uniflorus,  the 
common  horse  gram  plant  is  grown  in  many 
parts  of  India.  Dolichos  Pilosus,  with  downy 
leaves  and  pods,  abounds  in  some  sections  of 
Tenasserim.  In  Japan  a  kind  of  butter,  called 
mijo,  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  the  dolichos 
bean  (Dolichos  80Ja).-^5tiii«iioiuif,  Mason, 

DOLICHOS  ALBUS,  Lour.  Syn.  of 
Lablab  vulgaris. — SavL 

DOLICHOS  ARBOBEA,  Roxh.  Syn.  of 
Pongamia  glabra,  Vent. 

DOLICHOS  BENGALENSIS,  Jaeq. 
Syn.  of  Lablab  vulgaris. — Savi. 

DOLICHOS  BIFLORUS,  Roxb.  Syn. 
Dolichos  uniflorus.— Z^m. 

DOLICHOS  BULBOSnS,  jRtimpA  Syn. 
of  PaehyrhizuB  bulbosus . 

DOLICHOS  CATIANY,  Roxb. 
D.  nneniii  var,  orthooarpus. 


Burlratl,  Bbto. 

Tadagnnnj,  Oav. 

Xanon  pjxQO,  »» 

Lob«b,  Dux. 
Small  fruited  doliehoi.Eiro 

lUdGfAin  „ 

Chonii  Ouz. 

LobMh  Hind. 


Bulkr 
MMendit 

lAIVUda, 

LeeM», 
Curamani 
Oaata  petaln, 
Bobn  oobarltt, 


Hind. 

Malial. 

Sans. 

SiNOH. 

Tam. 
Til. 


»» 


A  valuable  pulse,  prized  in  India^  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  Portugal. — Ainslie^  p.  237. 

DOLICHOS  CILIA.TUS»  W.^A.STn., 
D.  proetratus,  Boxb. .  It  is  the  Kanchi  or 
hedge  Chukuda  kaia,  Tel. 

DOLICHOS  CULTRATUS,  Thunb.  Syn. 
of  Lablab  cultratus.— 2>C. 

DOLICHOS  CUSPIDATUS,  Graham, 
Wall,  Syn.  of  Lablab  vulgaris. — Savi. 
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DOLICHOS  ENSIFORMIS,  Lour.  Syn. 
of  CanavaJia  gladiata. — DC. 

DOLICHOS  FABiEFORMIS,  VHer. 
Syn.  of  Cyamopsis  psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS  LABLAB,  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Lablab  vulgaris. — Savi. 

DOLICHOS  UGNOSUS,  Ro^.  Syn. 
of  Lablab  cnltratns.— DC. 

DOLICHOS  PRURIENS,  Roxb.  Syn. 
of  Mueuna  prurita. — Hook. 

DOLICHOS  PSORALOIDES,  Lam.  Syn. 
of  Cyamopsis  psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS  PURPUREU8,  Jaeq.  Syn. 
of  Lablab  vulgaris.— 5<itn. 

DOLICHOS  FALCATUS,  Klein,  Roxb. 

lU  muiigt  tige,  Til.  |  Varri  idrft,  Tsl. 

Root  tuberous,  common  in  hedges,  thicketa^ 
&c.,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  moist  Flowers 
during  the  cold  season.  The  tuberous  roots 
are  cut  by  the  natives  into  the  form  of  beada, 
and  strung  and  worn  round  the  neck  to  cure 
purging  in  children. — Roxb.  Fl,  Ind.j  VoL 
iii,  p.  311. 

DOLICHOS  GLADIATUS,  Jaeq.,  Roxb. 
Syn.  of  Canavalia  gladiata,  D.  Cand,  Roxb., 
W  St  A 

DOLICHOS  GIGANTEUS,  Willd.  Syn. 
of  Mueuna  gigantea. — DC. 

DOLICHOS  GLUTINOSUS,B«ri. 

Glyoine  riaeoaa,  Roik.        \  Rhjnchosia  riaooaa,  DC. 


Kara  kaadi,      TiL. 
Nugu  ehikkadtt,  „ 


Shim-batrajae,  BiNO. 
Bnm  ehikkndn.  Til. 
Kara  ehikkadn,    „ 

Grows  all  over  India  and  has  largish  yellow 
flowers  differs  but  little  from  D.  tomentoaa. 


DOLICHOS  SINENSIS,  Linn. 


«  aoeremoearpaa. 
oaleuootpermua. 
3/3  phoBoapermuB. 


7  orthocarpua. 
yy  melanoapennuB. 


Raongi,  Kangra. 
Rawan,  Jalaadar. 
Chftonro,  Snn>. 
Wandora  m»,  SnroH. 
Kamnaai,  Tam. 
Bobbarln  ;  AlA-chaadala ; 

AliaAda ;  Karamaaola ; 

Kondft  Uftchaiidla   the 

wild 


Barbati,  BiKO. 
Chowlee,  DuK. 
OUaah,  Bqtft. 
Chineae  dolichoa,  Eho. 
Aapftragaa  beaoa.    „ 
Lobia,  HUTD.   Pns. 
Para,  Malial. 
Chot»  Hanranb,  Pavjab. 
Bawangan,  Simla. 

The  varieties  of  this  commonly  cultivated 
species  have  white,  brown  and  black  aeeds. 
The  variety  orthocarpus  is  the  D.  tranque* 
baricus  of  Jacquemont,  D.  catjang  of  Rox- 
burgh. This  bean  is  sown  at  the  commence-^] 
ment  of  the  raius  ;  it  has  a  very  long  and 
slender  pod,  and  eaten  as  French  beans  :  the, 
bean  itself  is  small.  And  those  with  whi 
seeds  are  esteemed  the  best. 


Per  cent. 

MoiitiiM .12-44 

Nxtrogenoua  inaiter.24'0O 
Starchy  nutter 5902 


Percent 
Fatty  or  oily  matter  1*41 
Mineral  conatituente 
(ash) 3- 


ToUl...  10O.< 
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DOLL  OR  PIGEON  PEA. 


DOLMEN. 


DOLICHOS  SOJA.   See  Doliehos. 

DOLICHOS  SPHJBROSPERMUS.  See 
Dofidios. 

DOLICHOS  SPICATUS,  Kan.  Syn.  of 
liUab  va]garis. — 5avt . 

DOLICHOS  STEPULACEUS,  Lam. 
SjiL  Fhaseoias  trilobus. — Ait. 

DOLICHOS  TETBAGONOLOBUS.  See 
Mehos. 

DOLICHOS  TETRASPERMUS,  mild. 
SfiLof  Ltblab  viilgaria. — Savi, 

DOUCHOS    TRANQUEBARICUS,  L. 

D   sinensis  var  orthocarpus. 

IdM  ke  pluJH,  DuK.      I     Pyta&gksi,  Tam. 
SiLKS.  I      Paula  kua»  TiL. 

is  a  long,  slender,  pleasant  tasted  le- 
gOM,  not  unlike  our  French  bean  both  in 
appenaee  and  natural  qualities.  There  is  a 
J^TBrietj  of  it  called  in  Tamool,  Perum- 
fflaku;  in  Dakhani,  Saffaid  Lobeh  ka 
pUli ;  in  Telugu,  Dan  too  Pesala-kaia,  and  in 
Saserit,  Sveta  Rajamasha. — Ainslie,  p.  244. 

DOLICHOS  TRILOBUS,  DC,  Bukm. 
SfL  of  Phased  us  trilobus. — Ait. 

DOLICHOS    UNIFLORUS,    W.  ^  A., 

D.  biflonis,  Rozh, 

Kulthi,  Mahb. 
Mnthera ;  Maediri,  Mal. 
Barat :  botang ;  guar,  Pak- 

JAB. 

Eolntha  Onlntix,  Saks. 
Knit,  Kolt,  Ravi,  Sutlbj. 


tnig;  nwan,  Beas. 
Iitt»todle;Knlti,Brar. 

bllfi,CAB. 

Uiit;  Knlat,  Chxnab. 

Ibthu  grun ;  Gram  ; 
Ham  Dam,  Eso. 
IiUi^Gcz. 

Kilti,Him 


Gagli,  Sutlej. 
KoUu, 


Tam. 

Ulavallii,  Ulaya,  TiL. 

It  is  used  in  Soutbern  India  for  cattle  and 
>5  the  common  food  for  horses  in  the  southern 
P^  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
tKtedpalse,  and  is  used  by  the  lower  classes  as 
nirtiele  of  diet  in  cumes.  It  is  grown  in 
fie'istfter  the  raius.  When  given  to  horses  it 
"JWi  first  be  boiled  ;  they  soon  become  very 
^<K<i  of  it,  and  keep  in  as  good  condition  as 
opoo  taj  other  grain.— .^tn</i>,  p.  238. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

11-30  11-50   Fatty  or  oily 

ritngcnoBs  matter 0'87    0*76 

MiDeral  cod- 
itituents 
(aah)-. 8-84    2-80 


.23-47  2303 

Starchy 

sitter. 61-20  61*85 


Total...lOOOO    100*00 

it  is  commonly  cultivated  for  its  pulse  up  to 
7»0O3  feet  or  more  in  the  Himalaya  and  is 
krgely  grown  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

lU  Oil 
Vwada  gram  oil,  Eho.      {  Varcadalai  yennai,  Tam. 
«inQnaigaloonima,TBL.  | 

i»t  pale  yellow  clear  oil.*» — Drs.  Roxburgh^ 
^^t,  J.  L.  Siettart 

DOLICHOS  VIROSA,  Roxb.,   Rheede. 
^-  of  Canavalia  virosa,  W.  Sf  A. 


DOLL  A  KORAWA.     See  India. 

DOLLAR,  a  coin  current  in  the  United 
States  of  America^  parts  of  South  America, 
China,  and  some  of  the  Continental  States  of 
Europe.  It  is  usually  the  largest  silver  coin 
of  a  country.  The  American  dollai*  is  divided 
into  100  cents.,  and  is  valued  at  4^.  2d. 
There  are  Sicilian,  Austrian  and  Spanish 
doUara,  which  are  estimated  according  to 
their  weights  and  fineness. — Simmond^s  Diet. 

DOLLY,  a  river  of  Sylhet. 

DOLMEN,  a  table  stone  used  by  ancient 
itices,  as  a  monument  for  the  dead . 

Cromlech,  is  a  word  applied  by  the  British 
to  widely  different  structures.  Its  true  mean- 
ing is  a  circle  of  upright  stones,  like  the 
"hurlers"  and  '^nine  maidens"  in  Cornwall. 
The  cromlech  of  the  British  antiquarian  is 
the  same  as  the  Welsh  and  English  "  quoit," 
such  as  Arthur's  quoit  or  coetan,  near 
Criccieth,  Lanyon  quoit  and  Chun  quoit  and 
others  in  Cornwall,  Stanton  Drew  quoit  in 
Somersetshre,  the  Kitts-Koty  or  quoit,  near 
Maidstone  and  the  Coit-y-enroc  in  Guernsey 
all  of  them  circles  of  upright  stones.  Profes- 
sor Sven  Nilsson  (On  the  Stone  Age,  p.  159,) 
defines  the  English  cromlech  as  synonymous 
to  the  French  dolmen,  the  Scandinavian  dos 
and  the  dyss  of  Denmark,  consisting  of  one 
large  block  of  stone  supported  by  some  three 
to  five  stones  arranged  in  a  ring  and  intended 
to  contain  one  corpse  only,  several  of  these 
dorsar  being  sometimes  enclosed  in  circles  of 
raised  stones.  Following,  however,  the 
nomenclature  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Lukis, 
we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  the 
word  cromlech  to  all  elaborate  megtdithic 
structures  of  one  or  more  chambers,  in  which 
category  the  passage  graves  may  be  included. 
The  Dolmen  (Dol  a  table,  moen  a  stone),  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  of  different  structure.  The 
cromlechs  of  Jersey  and  the  adjacent  islands 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  French  Grot- 
tos aux  Fe^s,  the  fairy's  grotto,  as  well  as 
the  Gangrifter,  the  gallery  tombs  of  the 
Swedes,  the  jettestuer  or  chambered  tumuli  of 
the  Danes  and  the  German  Hunenbetten. 
In  China,  the  chambered  tumuli  associated 
with  megalith ic  avenues  have  attained  their 
greatest  development.  The  great  tomb  (the 
Ling  or  resting  place  of  Yung  Lo  of  the  Ming 
dynasty)  thirty  miles  from  Pekin,  consists  of 
an  enormous  mound  or  eaiili  baiTow  covered 
with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  a  mile 
in  circumference.  In  the  centre  of  the  mound 
is  a  stone  chamber  containing  the  scarco- 
phagus  in  which  is  the  corpse.  This  chamber 
or  vault  is  approached  by  an  arched  tunnel, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  bricked  up.     This 
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passing  through  numerous  arches,   galleries, 
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courts  aud  halls  of  sacrifice,  and  through  a 
long  avenue  of  coUossal  marble  figures  sixteen 
pairs  of  wolves,  kelins,  lions,  horses-,  camels, 
elephants,  and  twelve  pairs  of  warriors,  priests 
and  civil  officers. 

DOLOMIEA  MACROCEPHALA,  DC. 

I>hup,  Dhnpa,      Panjab,  |  The  Root. 

Gugal,  Sutlej.  |  Pokhar-mnl,        Panjab. 

Not  uncommon  from  the  Sutlej  up  to  the 
Indus,  at  from  10,>500  to  13,000  feet,  often 
growing  on  the  crests  of  ridges.  The  odor- 
ous root  is  locally  used  as  incense  offered  at 
shrines  aud  to  rajas,  and  the  flowers  also  are 
placed  in  temples  on  the  Suilej. — Dr.  J.  L 
Stewart, 

DOLOMITE,  a  magnesian  lime-stone, 
used  for  building  and  for  lithographic  stones. 

DOLPHIN.  This  name  is  applied  by 
southern-going  sailors  to  two  fishes,  one 
the  brilliant  CoryphsBua  hippuris  Linn,,  the 
Dorado  or  Dolphin  proper,  of  a  brilliant  blue 
or  purple,  the  other  the  Dblphinus  or  Porpess. 
Naturalists  recognise  about  thirty  species. — 
Bennet,  p.  21, 

DOLPHINUS  PLUMBEUS,  Cav.  Syn, 
of  Steno  Malayanus. 

DOLPHIN  VENTRE  Boux  of  Paris 
Museum.     Steno  Malayanus. 

DOLA,  Sans.     From  dool,  to  swing. 

DOM  or  HALI,  a  low  caste  in  northern 
India,  employed  as  makers  of  ropes,  fans, 
baskets  and  mats.  In  Oudh,  the  Dom,  is  a 
sweeper,  carries  away  the  dead ;  is  often  a 
musician  and  his  wife  the  Domini  an  actress 
who  performs  in  the  private  apartments  of 
women .  In  Eumaon  in  North-western  India, 
engaged  in  basket  making  and  wicker  work. 
They  have  dark  almost  black  skins  and  crisp 
curly  hair.  The  Dom  of  Kumaon,  is  dwelling 
amongst  the  general  population  in  the  north 
of  India,  under  the  Himalaya  and  in  the 
.Kumaon  Hills.  The  Dom  were  once  a  con- 
siderable tribe  and  are  still  a  numerous  helot 
section  of  the  population  being  in  fact  the 
<mly  inferior  class  and  ordinary  laborer  as 
well  as  artizans.  The  Dom  are  very  black 
with  curly  hair  and  altogetlier  aboriginal 
in  appearance.  The  Dom  or  Domar  in  the 
labor  market  of  northern  India  take  the  place 
of  the  Mang  of  the  south  of  India.  Dom,  of 
northern  India  are  rope,  fan,  basket  and  mat- 
makers.  In  Oudh  and  Bengal  the  Dom  are 
sweepers,  and  carry  dead  bodies.  The  Dom 
are  also  musicians.  The  Mirasi  Dom  are 
mahomedans  and  called  Mir  and  Mirasi. 
They  seem  to  be  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  India.  Tradition  fixes  their  residence  to 
the  North  of  the  Gogra,  touching  the  Bhur 
on  the  East,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rohini. 
Several  old  forts  testify  to  their  former  im- 
portance, and  still  retain  the  names  of  their 


founders,  as  for  instance  Domdiah  and  Domun- 
gurh.  Ramgurh  and  Suhunkote  on  the 
Rohini  are  also  Dom  forts.  Buchanan  con- 
siders that  the  Dom  are  the  same  as  the  Dom 
Kutur  (Domtikar).  He  also  conceives  that 
the  Dom  expelled  the  Tharoo  and  were  after- 
wards expelled  by  the  Bhur  :  There  are 
sevaral  Dom  or  Domra  scattered  over  the 
Western  Districts  of  Oudh  and  in  Bundlecand 
and  Saugor,  who  are  engaged  in  the  menial 
occupations  of  making  ropes,  fans,  mats,  and 
such  like  articles.  In  Oudh  the  term  Dom  is 
applied  to  sweepers  as  the  Bhungee  and 
Ohookra  are  elsewhere.  Dom  is  also  the  name 
of  a  tribe  of  mahomedans  descended  from 
Bhat.  They  are  perhaps  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Meerasi  and  Puk'hawuje. 
The  name  of  Meerasi  is  abbreviated  into 
Meer  :  and  thus  the  Meer  of  the  Kala  Nud- 
dee,  after  whom  Meerapoor  is  called,  having 
assumed  this  distinguished  title,  are  frequent- 
ly able  to  conceal  the  truth  of  their  being 
really  descended  from  the  Meerasi  Soorkb. 
In  the  great  belt  of  forest  land  intervening 
between  the  mountains  and  the  plains  are 
tribes  whose  characters  are  scarcely  yet 
known.  One  of  these  the  black  curly  haired 
Dom  of  the  North-west  provinces  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  remnant  of  the  original 
stock  which  the  intruding  Arians  displaced, 
the  huts  of  the  Dom  or  Hali  being  on  a  low 
range.  The  Dom  are  hereditary  bondsmen 
to  the  Rajpoots.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Dom  of  the  Santal  Hills,  and 
the  Dumi  still  a  well  defined  tribe  in  Sub- 
Himalayan  Nepal.  Besides  the  Dom  of 
Gurhwal,  in  the  North-west  provinces,  there 
are  wandering  and  wild  tribes,  named  Bhur, 
Damak,  Kanjar,  Pasi  Kumboh,  Nat  Saussee, 
Gond  and  the  Tharoo  in  the  Terai — the  Paai 
also  occurring  in  Oudh. —  Wilson  ;  Latham.  ,- 
Campbell,  pp,  16-125  ,■  Buchanan^  Eastern 
India^  Elliott  Supplement. 

DO-MALA,  HiKD.  A  large  well,  furnished 
with  a  double  "  harth"  or  Persian  wheel. 

DOM  AN  G,  a  low  caste  race  in  Kunawar, 
the  same  as  the  Dom  of  Kumaon. 

DO -MAT,  Hind.  Soil,  part  clay  and 
part  sand,  hence  the  name,  ''  two  earths," 
do-mat. 

DOMBA,  OR  DOMBAR,^eirn.  also  domar. 

Dommura,  TxL.  I  Dombari,  Mar. 

A  tumbler,  a  rope  dancer,  a  juggler,  pro- 
bably a  vernacular  modification  of  Dom.  The 
Domar,  are  also  known  in  the  south  of 
India  as  the  Eollati  or  Ehelati.  The  young 
women  are  models  of  physical  strength,  they 
are  not  restrained  from  intei'conrse  for  money. 
They  are  in  small  clans  in  the  centre  and 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 
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UOMBA   GASS,    Singh.     Calophyllum 
oopl^lloni-  — 'ZrUia . 
DOMBAEEENA,    Singh.     Calophyllum 

DOlfBA  OrU  a  fragrant  fixed  oil  obtained 
ii  bdia  frtBD  the  seeds  of  the  Alexandrian 
hn^  Ctljophjllom  inophyUam.  It  is  used 
h  baning  and  for  medicinal  purposes. — 
Smmemts  Dietumary. 

DOlfBE,  SiKOH.  Calopbyllnm  inophyllnm, 
Im  A  softy  coarse,  open-grained,  light 
CifhB  wood,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
l»yerior  Honduras  noahogany,  takes  a  good 
iM^and  presents  a  pretty,  curled  pattern  ; 
loiifiBota  very  darable  wood,  at  all  events 
bibiHiive  country. — Ex,  p.  1851. 

DOUERA.     See  Rhodia. 

IXHIBETA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
iilhaiiataral  order  Sterculiaceae,  inhabiting 
%  East  Indies  and  the  isles  of  France, 
Bnbon  and  Madagascar.  The  name  Dom- 
^  WIS  also  applied  to  the  plant  now  called 
incaris  excelsa.  The  bai*k  of  D.  Spec- 
liiiismade  into  ropes  in  Madagascar. — 
h§,  Cyc^  p.  385,  Roxb,y  VoigU 

DOMBEYA  ANGULATA,  Cav.  Syu. 
]).ljibfolis,  Baxb.f  i»  a  shrub,  native  of  Bour- 
ki^with  rose  coloured  flowers  like  those  of  the 
«Mm  oleander,  leaves  cordate,  acuminate, 
ai  Kmte ;  old  ones  three  or  five-angled  ; 
lumifl  corymbs,  of  a  pretty  rose  colour. — 
UA^  Bidden,  Voigt 

DOMBEYA  EXCELSA,  Lam.  Syn.  of 
Anoeiria  excelsa,  R.  Br. 

WMIBETA  PAIiM  ATA,  Cav.  A  shrub  ; 
^■vvpiiiQate,  resenabling  the  common  castor 
*lliut;  flowers,  in  large  terminal  corymbs, 
Mttabored,  appear  in  September  and  Octo- 

WlBEYA  TOMENTOSA,  a  small  tree 
^  i«e  coloured  fioifen.—RiddelL 

MMEA,    SeeTonking. 
^DOMESTIC  CAT,  End.  Felis  catus.  See 

MUETT,  a  thin  kind  of  flannel,  of  which 
■•weft  is  of  wool,  the  warp  of  cotton.— 

WMIKOS,  a  group  of  several  islands 
■*»tely  elevated  near  Lingin  in  lat.  0*  2' 
^U^  ^'—Bonhurgh. 

iWllNEEAN,  Hind.    Female  musicians. 

DOMOLO,  Jav.    Wormwood. 
WMOOTEE,  Beng.    Hydrocera  trifl.ora. 

W)MTIKAE,  Hind.     A  division  of  Sar- 
^Wtfama&s. 
^^S.  D,  a  botanist,  author  of  the  Pro- 
,    ^5* '^^**  »**<l  Nepaulensis. 

^^W  or  dod-crusher  is  drawn  with  two 
■»Meki ;  the  driver  stands  on  the  implement 


DONKEY. 

when  working  it.  The  '  Kooloo*  is  used 
after  the  clod*cru8her  for  levelling  the  ground. 
With  the  scarifier  removed,  it  is  used  for 
covering  is  the  seed  after  it  is  drilled  in. 
The  Koree,  or  drill  used  in  rice  cultivation. 

DONA,  Sans.  Wonnwood.  Artemisia 
Indica.    A.  elegans,  also  Daphne  oleoides. 

DONA,  a  leaf  so  folded  up  as  to  hold  any- 
thing. 

DONABEW,  a  town  in  Pegu,  Uken  2nd 
April  1825. 

DONACIA,  one  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Hong 
Kong. 

DONAXAttUNDASTRUM,  Lour.  Syn. 
of  Maranta  dichotoma —  Pjf^alL 

DON  DA.  Tel.,  also  Bimbika.  Tel., 
Coccinea  indica. —  W.  and  ^.,  also  Momordi* 
ca  monodelpha. — Roxb,,  Rheede. 

DONDA  KURA,  Tel.    Bryonia  grandis. 

DONDRA  HEAD,  the  most  southern  point 
in  Ceylon,  is  in  kt.  5*^  55'  N.,  long  80^  37' 
E. — Horsburgh. 

DONDU,  Hind.  Tubes  of  the  corolla  of 
the  Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis. 

DONG.    See  Yak. 

DONGAR-KOLI,  Mar.  A  lawless  tribe 
jnhabiting'the  hilly  country.     See  Coolee. 

DONGI-DONGI,  of  Maccassar.  Euche- 
uma  spinosa,  Flocaria  Candida,  iS^fe«  ;  the  Agar 
Agar  of  commerce. 

DONI.  A  vessel  used  in  the  coasting  trade 
of  Coromandel,  from  which  they  often  carry 
cargoes  to  Ceylon  and  the  Gulph  of  Manaiar. 
The  Doni,  of  the  Coromandel  coast  is  a  huge 
vessel  of  the  ark-like  foim,  about  seventy 
feet  long,  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twelve  feet 
deep  ;  with  a  flat  bottom  or  keel  part,  which 
at  the  broadest  place  is  seven  feet  ;  and  at 
the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the  vessel  it  breaks 
into  ten  inches,  which  is  the  siding  of  the  stem 
and  stern-post  The  fore  and  afterbodies  are 
similar  in  form  midships.  Their  light  draught 
of  water  is  about  four  feet  and  when  loaded, 
about  nine  feet.  These  rude  unshapely  vessels 
trade  from  Madras  and  the  coast  to  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  ;  and  many  of  them  to  the  Gulf 
of  Manaar,  as  the  water  is  shoal  between 
Ceylon  and  the  southern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. They  have  only  one  mast,  with  a  long 
sail ;  and  are  navigated  from  land  to  land, 
and  coastwise,  in  the  fine  season  only. 

DONKEY,  the  ass,  the  gad'ha  of  the 
Urdu  speaking  races  of  India,  Gadhe-ka-hal. 
Hind,  literally  a  "  Donkey's  plough."  Before 
the  British  domination  in  India,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  yoke  donkeys  in  a  plough  and 
drive  them  over  the  ruins  of  a  captured  fort, 
as  a  mode  of  showing  supreme  contempt  for 
the  vanquished  enemy.     The  furrows  thus 
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raised  were  levelled  by  the  Loheki-mye,  or 
iron  harrow.    Horace  says  (Carm.  I.  16.) 

•  •  Exitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultimsd 

StAtere  caussa,  cur  perirent 
Fun^itus,  imprimeretque  muris 

Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  iuaolens* 

This  mode  of  wreaking  vengeance  has  been 
in  especial  favor  with  eastern  nations,  and  was 
practised  by  Jengliis  Khan  and  Timoor  with 
unrelenting  severity.  Hence  the  common  ex- 
pression *'  I  shall  sow  barley  where  you  now 
stand"  as  in  the  vaunt  of  the  bandit  minstrel 
Kurroglow,  at  p.  1 38  of  "  Popular  Poetry  of 
Persia."  Gudhe-par-charhana,  literally  to 
seat  upon  a  jackass,  is  a  punishment  more 
commonly  known  by  the  Arabic  word  Tush- 
heer,  publication,  celebration  ;  which  is 
rendered  by  Golius,  "  Per  urbem  duci  jussit 
sontem  in  exemplum  ;  fere  asino  aut  camelo 
impositum." — Elliot's  Supp.  Oloss. 

DONKIA,  a  pass  in  Sikkim,   in  lat.  27** 
56',  long.  88°  48'.     The  crest,  is  18,  466  ft. 
above  the  sea  :  Tibet  is  visible  from  its  summit. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker's  sketch  of  the  grand  but 
most  desolate  panorama  beheld  by  him  from 
the  summit  of  the  Donkia  Pass  ought  to  be 
familial'  to  all  readers  ;  and  he  elsewhere  re- 
marks that    no    village    or    house  is   seen 
throughout  the  extensive  area  over  which  the 
eye  roams  from  Bhomtso,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  desolate  landscape  was  simi- 
lar to  that  seen  from  the  Donkia  Pass.    The 
kiang    grazing  with  its  foal    on   the  slop- 
ing downs,  the    hare    bounding    over    the 
Btony  soil,  the  antelope,    the    Tckiru    and 
also  the     Goa^    Procapra    picticaudata  of 
Hodgson,  scouring  the  sandy  flats,  and  the 
fox    iftealing    along    to  his  buiTow,    desert 
and  Tartarian  types  of  the  animal  creation. 
The  shrill    whistle    of   the    marmot    alone 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  scene,   recalling 
the  snows  of  Lapland  to  the  mind  ;  while 
the  kite  and  raven  wheel  through  the  air, 
with  as  steady  a  pinion  as  if  that  eleva- 
tion possessed  the  same  power  of  resistance 
that  it  does  at  the  level  of  the  sea.    Still 
higher  in  the  heavens,  long  black  V-shaped 
trains  of  wild  geese  cleave  the  air,  shooting 
over  the  glacier-crowned  top  of  Kinchinjhow, 
and  winging  their  flight  in  one  day,  perhaps, 
from  the  Yaru  to  the  Ganges,  over  600  miles 
of  space,  and  through  22,000  feet  of  elevation  : 
one  plant  alone,  a  yellow  lichen  {Borrerd)  is 
found  at  this  height,  and  that  only  as  a  visitor 
for,   Tartar-like,  it  migrates  over   the   lofty 
slope  and  ridges,  blown  about  by  the  violent 
winds.     He  found  a  small  beetle  at  the  very 
top,  probably   blown  up  also ;  for  it  was  a 
flower-feeder,    and   seemed   benumbed   with 
cold. 
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DONTARI  KOONTA,  Uria.  Mimos 
rubicundis. 

DON  WAR,  a  tribe  of  cultivators  in  Goruck 
pur,  Ghazipur  and  Azimgurh,  supposed  -ti 
be  brahmins,  or  Bhuinhar.  They  call  them 
selves  Bajpoots.  We  find  zemindars  of  thS 
mixed  Rajpoot-Brahmin  tribe  in  the  Perg;un 
nah  of  Sidhooa  Jobna  in  Goruckpur.  The] 
were  strong  enough  at  one  time  to  establisi 
a  principality  on  the  Kosi  in  western  Tirhoo 
and  there  are  several  monuments  still  exist 
ing  in  that  neighbourhood  which  attest  th< 
power  of  the  Donwar  Raja,  Kurna  Dee. 

DOOAR,   from  Dwar,    Hindi,  a  gate   <h 
entrance,  a  term  applied    to  the  mountaii 
passes  leading  from  the  plain  at  the  foot  oi 
the    Himalayas,  into  Bhotan,   also    to     th< 
rich  and  fertile  level  ti-uct  itself.    The  Dooan 
are  occupied  by  an   Indian  race.    They  9Xt 
18  in  number  :  their  breadth  varies  from  tec 
to  twenty  miles  and  their  extreme  length  220. 
They  are  in  a  narrow  tract  extending  aloug  the 
foot  of  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
very  unhealthy  and  are  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
called  the  Mechi.      The  new  boundary  ou 
Bhootan  along  the  West  Dooars  district  com- 
mences  from  the  confluence    of  the  Jetee 
Nuddee  with  the  Dechee  or  Juldoka  river. 
It  runs  along  the  foot  of  tlie  hills  to  the 
Alaikooree  or  Pana  Nuddee,   up  to  which 
point  37  platformd  mark  the  boundaiy.     The 
boundary  along  the  Buxa  Hills  commences 
from  platfoi-m  No.  37.    From  No.  37  to  38, 
the  boundaiy  runs  along  the  northern  bank 
of  Alaikooree  or  Pana  Nuddee  called   the 
Western    branch  of  the  Deemah     Nuddee. 
From  No.  38,  along  Gecheejo  Pass  to  No.  39, 
Gecheejo  Hill  on  the  Sinchula  Range.    From 
thence  on  the  crest  of  the  Sinchula  lUuge  to 
No.  41,  Jyn tee  Hill.      From  No.  41,  along 
the  slope  of  the  hill  and  Jynteechoo  Nujlah, 
known  as  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Jangtee 
Nuddee,  to  No.  42,  on  the  Jangtee  Nuddee 
where  the  Buxa  Hills  terminate.     From  No. 
42  to  47,  the  boundai^y  again  runs  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills  to  the  Thingchoo  or  Rydak 
river.     For  a  distance  of  86^  miles,   forty- 
seven  marks  for  platforms  have  been  erected. 
The  West  Dooars  include  the  tract  of  country 
at  the  base  of  the  Bhootan  hills  from   the 
Teesta  river  to  the  Sunkos  river  on  the  east 
It  is  about  twenty-flve  miles  broad,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  nortliem  limits  of  Rungpore 
Cooch    Behar.     The  portion   east  of  Dooar 
Chamoochee  to  the  Rydak  river  was  survey- 
ed during  season  1866-67.     Of  the  total  area 
of  956  square  miles,  47  square  miles  only  are 
under  cultivation,  the  remaining  909  square 
miles  are  covered  with  gi^ss  and  forest.    The 
area  of  the  Buxa  hills  is  fifty  square  miles. 
The  Sinchula  range  is  ^y^  miles  from  the 
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fiMt  (^tbe  hilk  Boxa,  about  J, 700  feet 
iftfre  die  plusB,  is  situated  midway  ;  it  is 
anwaded  oa  three  sideti  by  hills  and  only 
opa  to  the  sooth.  A  regiment  of  Native 
irftfrf  is  stationed  at  Buza  ;  the  right 
liefcet  oecupjr  the  Umanea  hill,  2,086  feet 
1^  and  tke  left  picket^  the  Cheroleeka  hill 
1|4S7  ieet  high.  Limeetone  is  plentiful  all 
NttdBoxa  and  coal  has  been  found  near  the 
^the  Dedmah  Nuddee.  The  total 
of  iohabitanta  is  12,664,  exclusive  of 
ik  troop  snd  camp  foHowers  at  Buxa,  or 
Avton  to  the  aquare  mile.     They  are  detail- 


or  Hin- 

■••    ...     605 
UvdGiiToir...  2,428 


Toio 
Bhotia 


84 

67 


P' 


Total...l2,564 

87. 
Ozystelma 


^ktLlnd.  Adm^  Vol.  xii 

DOODH-LUTA,     Bkno. 
snieotBiiL 

DOODH-PATRA,  Hind.    Sweetmeats. 

DOODH.PITULEESHIM,  Bbwg.  Lab- 
ttUcatam,  majus. 

MODHTA,   Hiin>.      A  preparation  of 

AHBeroot. 

WODIA.PICTA,  «o*5.     Syn.  ofUraria 

MODIYA-KULMEE,  Beng.  -  Calonyc- 
teSozborghii. 
MODYE.   A  river  near   Nandnair,   in 

W)06DHA.  A  tribe  of  inferior  brahmins 
•^borders  of  Futtehpoor  and  Allahabad. 
*%  date  their  origin  from  the  time  of  Jye 
vW,  who  figures  in  so  many  fabulous 
^^N*  of  those  parts.  Those  by  the  JPande, 
^vtteDoogdha  brahmins,  (i.e.  of  mixed 
^lieccived  48  villages,  of  the  greater 
Pirt  of  which  they  arc  in  possession  to  this 
«J.-I«io('*  Supp.  Gloss. 

^B,  Hind.,  called  Doobia  in  Bengal,  a 
P^  Agrostis  linearis  Kan^  Cynodon  dacty- 
•H%/e.  The  nutritive  qualities  of  Doob 
•Ranged  it  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  the 
•*»«  of  India,  and  frequent  allusions  are 
J*  to  it  by  the  poets.  It  is  the  Hariali  of 
"9peopI«  of  India.  Its  tenacity,  whenever  it 
^  fixes  its  roots  has  caused  it  to  be  used  in 
*«BiBMm  simile  when  the  attachment  of 
U*^  to  their  native  soil  is  spoken  of. 
*•  wminsceie. 

WODAH,  Guz.    Cordage-Rope. 

uOOBEA,  and  Sookeha,  rivers  near  Nur- 

^M,Hiin).  Milk. 

^DHU  KI LAKRI,  Hind.  Wrightia 
•"THoterica. 

^DH-KULMI.    Ipomoea  turpethum. 
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DOODH  KA  MAHAENA,  Hind.  The 
tenth  month,  so  teimed,  literally  the  milk 
month. 

DOOKKON,  Arab.  Sphseranthus  indicus. 

DOOLAGHONDI,  Tel.  Tragia  involu- 
crata. 

DOOLAGOVILA  ISARA,  Tel.  Aris- 
toiochia  indica. 

DOOLA  KOODA,  Mahr.  Nerium  anti- 
dysentericum. — Linn. 

DOOLAL-CHAMPA,  Beng.  Hedy- 
chium  coronarium. 

DOOLA  LA,  Sans.  From  Doorlabha, 
obtained  with  pain. 

DOOLB,  Arab.  Platanus  orientalis. — 
Linn, 

DOOLEE.  A  palanquin  or  paikee,  a 
litter,  with  wooden  frame  work  and  canvas  ; 
a  coarsely  made  palanquin,  light  and  aiiy, 
generally  used  for  carrying  the  sick. — 
Burton's  Sdnde,  Vol.  ii,  p.  263. 

DOOLEE-CHAMPA,  Beng.  Spheno- 
carpus  graudiflorus. 

DOOLING,  a  river  near  Goonteah  in 
Midnapoor. 

DOOM  OR  DOUM,  the  Gingerbread 
palm-tree  exclusively  inhabiting  Upper 
^gJP^  especially  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tliebes,  whence  it  is  named  Cvcifera 
Thebaica.  Its  stem,  instead  of  growing 
.without  branches  like  other  palms,  forks  two 
or  three  times  thus  assuming  the  appearance 
of  a  Pandanus.  Clumps  of  it  occur  near 
Thebes.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  angular,  irregularly  formed,  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  has  a  spongy,  tasteless,  but 
nutritious  rind.  The  albumen  of  the  seed  is 
hard  and  semi-transparent,  and  is  turned  into 
beads  and  other  little  ornaments.  GsBrtner 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Hyphmne 
coriacea.  It  is  known  in  Egypt  as  the 
Gingerbread-Tree,  because  of  the  resemblance 
of  its  brown  mealy  rind  to  that  cake. — Eng. 
Cyc.  p.  385. 

DOOM.  In  Affghanistan  a  class  of  servants 
attached  to  families  of  rank  whose  wives 
serve  in  the  women's  apaitments  and  are 
go  betweens  in  marriage  negotiations. 

DOOMA,  Hind.,  also  written  duma,  is 
the  name  of  the  leather  case  in  which  tea 
is  imported  from  Thibet  into  Ghurwal  and 
Kumaon.  It  contains  (about  three  seers,  and 
bears  a  price  of  six  or  seven  rupees. 

DOOMBA-STACUM,  Tel.  Alpinia 
galanga. 

D00MBI3R.    SeeJogi. 

DOOMBUR,  Hind.    Ficus  glomerata. 

DOOMNAR.     A  place  famed  for  iu  brah- 

minical  caves  or  rock-cut  temples.    The  finest 

specimens   are    at    EUora    and    Elephanta, 

though  sooie  good  ones  exist  also  on  the 
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island  of  Salsette,  and  at  Mahabalipur.  lu 
form  many  of  them  are  copies  of  and  a  good 
deal  resemble  the  budd*hist  Yihara.  But  they 
have  not  been  appropriated  from  the  badd'hists, 
as  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  and  position 
of  the  sanctuary  are  different.  They  are  never 
surrounded  by  ceils  aH  ail  Yihara  are,  and 
their  walls  are  invariably  covered  oi*  meant  to 
be  covered  with  sculpture,  while  the  Vihara 
are  almost  as  invariably  decorated  by  painting, 
except  the  sanctuary.  The  subjects  of  the 
sculpture  of  coui*8e  always  sets  the  question  at 
rest.  To  this  class  belong  the  far-famed 
Kylas  at  Ellora,  the  Saivite  temple  at  Doom- 
nar,  and  the  Buth  at  Mahabalipur  This  last 
is  cut  out  of  isolated  blocks  of  granite,  but 
the  rest  stand  in  pits.  The  Indra  Subha 
group  at  Ellora  are  of  a  separate  class,  but 
whether  they  are  brahminical  or  Jaina  is 
undecided.  The  Kylas  at  Ellora  is  a  wonder- 
ful work  of  art — is  one  piece  of  rock — in  fact 
a  small  hill  cut  into  a  temple,  'the  Ellora 
caves  are  excavated  in  a  porphyritic  green- 
stone.    See  Karlt. 

DOoMNEE.     See  Eunawar. 

DOOMOOR,  Beng.  Common  fig  tree, 
Fieus  carica. 

DOON  DOOMMALE  RESIN,  the 
gum -resin  of  the  Doona  zeylanica  tree.  A 
valuable  article  of  commerce. — Fd,  FhxL 
Journ, 

DOON,  Bdrm.  In  Aracan  a  land  measure 
30,720  square  yards,  therefore  equal  to  a 
little  more  than  six  and.  a  quarter  English 
acres. 

DOONA,  Thwaites,  A  genus  of  great 
trees  of  Ceylon,  D.  affinis  occurs  between 
Ratnapoora  and  Galle,  at  no  great  elevation. 
D.  congestiflora,  "  Tinneya  grass,  Singh,,  at 
Hinidoon  and  Pasdoon  Corles,  D.  cordifolia, 
at  no  great  elevation  at  Pasdoon  Corle  and 
Ambagamowa  :  D.  Gai'dneri,  in  the  central 
province  at  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to 
5,000  feet  D.  nervosa  at  Eknalagodde  near 
Ratnapoora. —  Thwaites,  En.  Pi,  ZeyL 

DOONA   TRAPEZIFOLIA,    Thwaites. 

TaooabMloo-gMt.    SiiroH. 

Grows  as  a  common  forest  tree,  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon  up  to  an  eleivation  of  1,500  feet. — 
Tkw,,  p.  55. 

DOONA  ZEYLANICA^  Thwaites. 

Doon-gata.    SiKOH. 

Grows  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon, 
up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet.  A  large 
qaantity  of  colourless  gum-resin  eludes  from 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  this  fine  treoi  whiolv 
whendiuolved  in  spirits  of  wineor  turpeatinoi 
makes  an  excellent  ▼arais&.-^rAw.,  p.  34. 
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DOONA  ZEYLANICA,  produces  the 
gum-resin,  called  by  the  Cingalese, ''  doon-doo« 
male.** 

DOONA   ?     See  Resins. 

DOONAH,  or  dooah,  in  Rijpootaaah  w  a 
portion  of  the  dish  of  which  the  prince 
partakes,  sent  by  his  own  hand  to  whomsoever 
he  honors  at  the  banquet.  At  the  "rassora,^  oir 
refttctory,  the  chiefs  who  are  admitted  to  dine 
in  the  presence  of  their  sovei^eign  are  seated 
according  to  their  rank.  The  repast  is  one 
of  those  occasions  when  an  easy  familiari^ 
is  permitted,  which,  though  uni*estrained^ 
never  exceeds  the  bonds  of  etiquette,  or  the 
habitual  reverence  due  to  their  father  and 
prince.  When  he  sends,  by  the  steward  of 
the  kitchen,  a  portion  of  the  dish  before  him, 
or  a  little  from  his  own  khansa  or  plate,  all 
eyes  are  guided  to  the  favored  mortal,  whose 
good  fortune  is  the  subject  of  subsequent  con- 
versation. Though,  wi^  the  diminished  lustre 
of  this  house,  the  doonah  may  have  lost  ita 
former  estimation,  it  is  yet  received  with 
reverence. —  Tody's  RajaHhan^  VoL  i,  p.  317, 

DOONCHA,  Hind,  properly  Dhancha, 
the  ^schynomene  cannabina,  extensively  cul- 
tivated  in  Bengal  on  account  of  its  coarse 
fibres,  which  are  much  employed  in  makiDg 
cable-ropes. 

DOON,  Hind.  A  valley,  a  teim  locallj 
applied  in  the  Siwalik  Hills,  under  the  Hima- 
laya, as  Patlee  Doon,  Dehra  Doon.  We  appeal 
to  have  the  word  in  the  Celtic  and  Indo-Euro^ 
pean  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Arabic,  In 
English  we  pi-eserve  to  the  present  day  botii 
the  adverb,  "  down"  to  imply  descent  and 
"  down"  the  noun  to  imply  a  sleeping  hill,  an 
elevated  plain,  or  hillock  of  sand  on  the  sea 
shore. 

DOOND.    See  Khyber. 

DOONEEADAB.  A  mode  of  addre« 
among  fuqeera. 

DOONGURPORG.  This  family  is  an  ofif. 
shoot  of  the  House  of  Oudeypore.  On  IIh 
fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  Doongurporoi  Uln 
other  Riypoot  States,  became  tributary  to  tin 
Mahrattas.  It  was  at  first  aiTanged  to  dividi 
the  tribute  of  Rupees  35,000  levied  f rom  i 
between  Sindia,  Holkar  and  Dhar,  bat  DbM 
ultimately  succeeded  in  establishing  ita  eitf 
clnsive  right.  This  tributary  claim*  m 
transferred  to  <^e  British  Government  by^  Iht 
Treaty  of  1818  (No.  L)  with  Juswnnt  Sittf 
in  return  for  its  protection.  As  in  oIImi 
States  inhabited  by  wild  hill  tribes,  ilrbecaaM 
necessary  at  an  early  period  of  the  Britid 
supremacy  to  employ  a  military  force  ¥ 
coerce  the  Bheels  who  had  been  excited  ti 
rebellion  by  some  of  the  disaffected  noblJM 
The  Bheel  Chiefs,  however,  submitted!  t 
terms  (No.  LIII)  before  actual  faostilitie 
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The  Bawul,  Jeswunt  Singy 
m  aeaopetent  as  a  ruler,  and  addicted  to 
fcbwiit  and  most  degrading  vices.  For 
Imma^eoLCj  and  the  distarbances  of  the 
|IM  viDGh  he  created  he  was  deposed  (No. 
UY)  ia  182s;  and  his  adopted  son,  Dnlput 
a^gn&dra  of  Sawant  Sing,  Chfef  of  Per- 
liprli,  vas  m$de  Regent.  In  1844  the 
aMMiofPertabgnrh  devolved  on  Dulput 
li|^  HieChiefof  Doongurpore  has  receiv- 
lilSoBod  (No,  ni)  guaranteeing  to  him 
Ai  ligiit  of  adoption.  He  is  entitled  to  a 
^«f  lifleeD  guns.  The  area  of  his  State 
iite  1,000  square  miles,  with  a  popnla* 
^tfdMt  100,000.  The  revenue,  after 
;th6  tribute  and  the  stipends  of  feu* 
a  about  Rupees  75,000.  No  local 
^veaotiogenta  are  kept  up  at  the  ex- 
|«B  «f  the  State.  The  Chiefs  military 
faiaioflistaof  about  125  cavalry  and  200 
■'•y*— 7fea<ie*,  Engagements  and  Sun- 
■*  W  iv,  p.  168. 

W0N-6ASS,  Singh.    Doona  ceylanica. 
-Bantef. 

HOOK-KOLA,  SiNOH.     Tobacco. 

n^  OK  DUP-MaRAM,  also   named 
Uan,  a  tree  in  the  forests  of  the  western 
•■irflndia  from  north  t.o  south.     It  grows 
•■w^  to  eighty    feet  high,  and  ft'om 
t»totbree  feet  in  diameter.    It  is  a  light 
«*«f  wood,  similar  to  the  white   Ameri- 
Jlfc rf  New  England.      This  tree  pro- 
ws tb  best  description  of  Indian  dammar, 
ffneai ;  bat  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  the 
fiwn  the  island  of  Sumatra.    The 
we  the  large  trees  aa  rafts,  and  as 
^  SDd  for  house-building,  and  the 
'^  ^  to  make   sheds  and  yards  for 
■»«fi»e  veeaels.    So  long  aa  the  moisture 
«  m  vQod  remains,  it  may  be  considered 
f  Z**^  these   purposes,    bat   when    it 
*•■•  ^9  it  is  very  brittle  and  of  no 
JJU  At  Cochin,  Mr.  Edye  found  the  rafters 
m  i)righta  of  the  roofs  over  the  ships  of 
J'*^***  port,  of  this  wood,  with  the  pur- 
y*^  »pHt  bamboo  over  them,  and  cadjans 
f*»wt  leaves  plated),  all  of  which  were 
■W  together  by  coir  yarns.     The  amount 
'•Jpense  for  a  roof  with  sheds  was  about 
ywipeei,  or  £44  sterling.     One  sort  of  the 
2*J^  ia  named  Nadenar,  which  means 
y^Pgcd  Dup-maram,  not  of  much  use  or 
T^povstoabont  sixteen  inches  in  diame- 
2^  «ix^  feet  in  height.    Another  sort 
^JJ*  Wai  Pap-maram,  which  prodpces  a 
2^'««Jnoa8gnm,  is  found  ip  the  Cochin 
^wancore   forests,   but  is  rarely  cut 
JM^  the  dammar  taken  from  it  is  valuable, 
r*^ mixed  with  the  wood*oil  makes  the 
?*ynu8h.   This  is  an  artiole  export  to 
^■*  from  Samatim,  where  this  tree  also 
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grows  fi*om  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  greater 
abundance  than  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. — 
Edye,  At.  ^  C. 

DOOPADA  NUNA,  Tel.  Piney  tallow, 
Doopada  oil.  Oil  of  Vateria  indica.  Doopada 
Resin,  exudes  from  the  Vateria  Indica,  and 
constitutes  the  piney  varnish.  The  resin  is 
used  as  a  fragrant  incense  in  temples,  the 
quantity  procurable  is  very  considerable. — 
M.  E,  J  R. 

DOOPATEE-LUTA,  Bbng.  Ipomoea 
pes-capra. 

DOO-PAHARIYA,  Beng.  Pentapetes 
phsenicea. 

DOPUTTA,  the  dooputta  scarf,  an  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  article  of  Indian  costume  for 
men  and  women  is  worn  more  frequently  by 
mahomedan  women  than  hindoo,  and  by  the 
latter  only  when  they  have  adopted  the  maho* 
medan  langa,  or  petticoat ;  but  invariably 
by  men  in  dress  costume.  By  women  this 
is  generally  passed  once  round  the  waist  over 
the  petticoat  or  trousers,  thence  across  the 
bosom  and  over  the  left  shoulder  and  head  ; 
by  men  across  the  chest  ouly.  Dooputtas, 
especially  those  of  Benares,  are  perhaps  the 
most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  all  the  ornamen- 
tal fabrics  of  India  ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  describe  the  effects  of  gold  and  silver 
thread  of  the  most  delicate  and  ductile  des- 
scription  imaginable,  woven  in  broad,  rich 
borders  and  profusion  of  gold  and  silver 
flowers,  or  the  elegance  and  intricat^y  of  most 
of  the  arabesque  patterns  of  the  ribbon 
borders  or  broad  stripes.  How  such  articles 
are  woven  with  their  exquisite  finish  and 
strength,  fine  as  their  quality  is,  in  the  i*ude 
hand  looms  of  the  country,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. All  these  fabrics  are  of  the  most 
delicate  and  delightful  colours  ;  the  creamy 
white,  and  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  green, 
mauve,  violet  and  blue,  are  clear  yet  subdued, 
and  always  accord  wiUi  the  thread  used,  and 
the  style  of  ornamentation,  whether  in  gold  or 
silver,  or  both  combiued.  Many  are  of  more 
decided  colours — black,  scarlet  and  crimson, 
chocolate,  dark  green,  and  madder  ;  but, 
whatever  the  colour  may  be,  the  ornamenta- 
tion is  chaste  and  suitable.  For  the  most 
part,  the  fabrics  of  Benares  are  not  intended 
for  ordinary  washing  ;  but  the  dyers  and 
scourers  uf  India  have  a  process  by  which  the 
former  colour  can  be  discharged  from  the 
fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re-dyed.  The  gold 
or  silver  work  is  also  carefully  pres&ed  and 
ironed,  and  the  piece  is  restored,  if  not  to  its 
original  beauty,  at  least  to  a  very  wearable 
condition.  The  dooputtas  of  Pytun,  and 
indeed  most  others  except  Benares,  are  of  a 
stronger  fabric.     Many  of  them  are  woven 
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in  fast  colours,  and  the  gold  thread — silver 
is  rarelj  used  in  them — is  more  substantial 
than  that  of  Benares.  On  this  account  they 
are  preferred  in  Central  India  and  the 
Deccan  ;  not  only  because  they  are  ordina- 
rily more  durable,  but  because  they  bear 
washing  or  cleaning  better.  In  point  of 
delicate  beauty,  however,  if  not  of  richness, 
they  are  not  comparable  with  the  fabrics 
of  Benares.  Scarfs  are  in  use  by  eveiy  one, 
plain  muslins,  or  muslins  with  figured  fields 
and  borders  without  colour  ;  plain  fields  of 
muslin  with  narrow  edging  of  coloured  silk 
or  cotton  (avoiding  gold  thread),  and  narrow 
ends.  Such  articles,  called  '  sehla'  in  India, 
are  in  every  day  use  among  millions  of 
hindoos  and  mahomedans,  men  and  women. 
They  are  always  open  textured  muslins  ; 
and  the  quality  ranges  from  very  ordinary 
yarn  to  that  of  the  finest  Dacca  fibres. 
No  attire  is  so  becoming  to  the  delicate  form 
of  a  woman  as  the  Hindoostanee  garments 
angya  and  dopatta.  A  woman  in  European 
attire  gives  the  idea  of  a  German  manikin,  an 
Asiatic  in  her  flowing  drapery,  recalls  the 
statue  of  antiquity.  These  scarfs  are  manu- 
factured at  various  places  and  of  different 
qualities  and  colours.  Those  brought  from 
Benares  are  always  with  gold  and  plain  lace 
bordei*B  of  different  sorts,  are  sold  at  from 
25  to  350  Rupees  each.  Those  of  Amee  in< 
the  CoUectorate  of  Chingleput,  with  borders 
ef  yellow  cotton,  are  priced  at  from  Rupees  2 
to  7  each  and  those  of  Ooppada  in  Rajahmun- 
dry  are  woven  with  white  borders  and  are 
sold  at  from  1^  to  3  Rupees  each. — Dr. 
Watson  :  Tr.  of  Hind.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  37. 

DOOR,  or  Hulqaa,  female  ornament. 

DOORANI,  a  titular  name  of  an  Afghan 
tribe.     See  Dourani. 

DOORBA,  Beno.,  Hind.  Cynodon  dac- 
tilon,  PsRs.,  the  hariali  grass. 

DOOREAH,  Hind.    A  dog-boy. 

DOORGA,  a  name  of  the  hindoo  goddess 
Parvati  or  Eali.  Doorga,  Sans.,  means  diffi- 
cult of  access,  from  door,  prep,  and  gftm  to 
go.  Parvati  or  Doorga  Mata,  the  Mater 
Montana  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  according 
to  Diodorus,  an  epithet  of  Gybeleor  Vesta 
as  the  guardian  goddess  of  children,  one 
of  the  character  of  the  Rajpoot  *'  Mother 
of  the  Mount,"  whose  shrine  crowns  many 
a  pinnacle  in  M^war ;  and  who,  with  the 
prolific  Gouri  is  amongst  the  amiable  forms 
of  the  universal  mother,  whose  functions 
are  more  vaned  and  extensive  than  her 
sisters  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece.  Like  the 
Ephesiau  Diana,  Doorga  wears  the  crescent 
on  the  head.  She  is  also  .''  the  turretted 
Cybele,"  the  guardian  goddess  of  all  places 
of   strength,   doorga,  and  like  her    she    is 
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drawn  or  carried  by  the  lion.  As  Mata  Ja 
nivi  the  "Mother  of  Births,"  she  is  Jun* 
Lucina :  as  Padma,  '  whose  throne  is  th 
lotus,*  she  is  the  fair  Isis  of  the  Nile  :  as  Tri 
poora  *  governing  the  three  worlds,'  aii( 
Atm4 — devi, '  the  goddess  of  souls,'  she  is  tb* 
Hecate  Triformis  of  the  Greeks.  In  short 
her  power  is  manifested  under  every  fom 
from  the  birth,  and  all  the  intermediate  sta^e 
until  death  ;  whether  Jinavi,  Gour(,  or  th< 
terrific  Cali,  the  Proserpine  or  Calligenia  c 
the  west. —  TocTs  RajaUhan,  Vol  i,  p.  576. 

DOORGAH  POOJAH,  a  term  given  i 
Bengal  to  the  hindoo  festival  of  the  Dassc 
rah,  occurring  in  the  autumn.  See  Dassarab 
Dnsserah. 

DOORGA WATEE,  queen  regent  of  Gut 
ha  Mundela,  was  killed  in  action  against  th 
troops  of  Akbar,  under  Asof  lOian,  sb 
was  inteiTed  where  she  fell  and  to  this  daj 
the  passing  traveller  places  over  her  grave 
one  of  the  white  quartz  crystals  with  whicl 
the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  abound.  Ttv 
rocks  are  at  her  grave  which  the  people  be 
lieve  to  be  her  drums  converted  into  8ton< 
and  the  neighbouring  villagers  say  that  tbe 
occasionally  at  night  hear  sounds  issuing  froi 
them.     See  Cairn. 

DORIAN,  the  fruit  of  the  Durio  zibetbe 
nus  a  pleasant  tasted  fruit,  but  to  most  Earc 
peans,  of  most  offensive  persistant  odoa 
though  the  natives  of  Amherat  and  Malacci 
are  veiy  fond  of  it.  They  cost  three  rupee 
each. — Moulmein, 

DOORK'HEE,  Hind.,  also  written  dark% 
An  insect  whose  ravages  are  very  destnictW 
to  Indigo,  when  the  plant  is  young. 

DOOROO,  Singh.   Cumin  seed. 

DOORS,  are  generally  open  in  India  an 
the  number  of  servants  about,  admit  of  tbi 
But  when  the  doors  are  shut,  before  openin 
them,  all  the  questions  in  Acts  xii,  J  3  ai 
put  *  And  as  Peter  knocked  at  the  d<M 
of  the  gate  a  damsel  came  to  hearken  name 
Rhoda.'  A  stranger  approaching  a  hong 
does  not  attempt  to  open  its  door  but  usual] 
claps  his  hands,  two  or  three  times  togetba 
This  is  called  thali  dena.  The  English  vroi 
"  door,"  is  from  the  Sanscrit,  "dwar",  and  bl 
its  equivalent  in  "  dar"  Persian.  Xl 
English  in  Calcutta,  retain  a  door  or  ga 
keeper,  dar-wan,  who  shuts  the  gates  w^ 
visitors  are  not  receivable. 

DOORUGBUNSEE,  also  written  Dnni 
bansi,  name  of  a  clan  of  Rajpoots  who  mI 
villages  in  Gurwara.  •' 

DOORVA,  Beng.  Cynodop  dactylon,  || 
hariali  grass.  1 

DOORYODHANA,  Sans.  From  do« 
prep,  and  yodhana,  war.  1 

DOOSIU.    See  Japan. 
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1N)0STPARISHA,  Sams.    Tragia  invo- 


DOOTEE-SAMBODHU,    Sans.     From 
1  fenile  mesaeDger*  and  Sambodu,  a 


MOWra-?  Dana  zibelhinus. 
DOPAEE,  Hind.    A    variety  of   magic 


DOREMA  AMMONIACUM. 

prietors  of  Aligarh  ;  and  a  remnant  of  them 
now  exists  in  Dubhaee,  Atrowlee,  Coel, 
Shikarpoor  and  Buinin. — Elliottj  Tody 
Wilson, 

DOR,  HiKD.  Land  ploughed  twice.  When 
ploughed  three  times,  it  is  called  Teoor;  when 
four,  Chuwur. 

DOR  OR  CASTEL  PELEGRINO,  the 
modern  village  Athebis  the  first  place  to- 
wards Jaffa  ;  it  is  the  Castel  Pelegrino  of  the 
Crusades,  and  the  Dor  of  the  Hebrews.  *  Its 
columns  and  buttresses,  are  a  confused  mass, 
stretching  into  the  waves,  over  which  the 
surf  breaks.  Dor  is  the  celebrated  citj  of 
CsBsarea. — Skinner^ s  Overland  Journey ^  Vol, 
i,  p.  96. 

DOR,  HiVD.  Spii'aea  Lindleyana,  also 
Arum  ourvatum. 

DORA,  Tel.  A  respectable  person,  the 
equivalent  of  Mr.  or  Master  ;  plural  Dora- 
gam  ;  Dorawanlu. 

DORADINA.  A  group  of  trees  of  the 
family  Siluridas  Stenobranchiss. 

DOBAK.     See  Ehuzistan  or  Arabistan. 

DORANA,  Singh.  Dipterocarpus  glandu- 
losus,  Thw. 

DOBCUS,  one  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Hong 
Kong. 

DORDONIA  OBIENTALIS.  Hop  wood 
of  Norfolk  Island,  does  not  attain  to  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  is  principally  used 
for  veneering  and  in  turning  ornaments.-— 
KeppeVs  Ind.  Arch.,  Vol,  ii,  p.  282. 

DOREMA.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Umbelliferse. 

DOREMA  AMMONIACUM,  Don. 

Ferula  orientalls.  |  Ferula  ammonifera  Fee. 

Feilmk,  Arab. 

Eastern  giant  fennel,  Eno. 
Oshak,  PsBS. 

A  glaucous  green  plant  with  a  perennial 
root,  and  large  leaves  2  feet  long.  It  is 
a  native  of  Persia,  in  the  plains  of  Yerdek- 
hast  and  Eumisha  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
and  near  the  town  of  Jezud  Ehast  in  very 
dry  plains  and  gravelly  soil,  exposed  to  an 
ardent  sun.  This  is  one  of  the  plants  which 
yield  gum  ammoniacum,  but  it  is  probable 
that  several  plants  yield  this  as  well  as  the 
other  gum-resins  of  the  order  UmbellifersB. 
This  gum  resin  is  imported  into  Rombay 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  re-exported  to 
different  countries.  It  is  obtained  by  incisions 
in  the  plant,  and  occurs  in  two  forms — first 
in  voluminous  masses  of  yellowish  colour^ 
enclosing  white  almond-like  tears,  the  whole 
being  of  plastic  consistence,  and  very  im- 
pure ; — secondly,  in  tears  of  irregular  form, 
white  or  yellowish,  opaque,  rather  solid, 
agglutinated  or  distinct,  compact,  brittle,  of 


DOPAHRTA,  HiUD.    Pentapetes  phoe- 

]K>PATEE,  Bbng.    Impatiens  balsamina. 

DOPHLA.   That  portion  of  the  southern 

43i  Che  sub-Himdayas  which   extends 

32"  50'  to  about  34*  north  latitude,  and 

the  Dortheni  boundary  of  the  valley 

from  theKuriapara  Dowar,   to 

tke  SabaDshiri  debouches   into  the 

Boeeupied  by  a  tribe  of  mountaineers, 

known  to  die  people  of  the  valley, 

Ike  appellation  of  the  Dophla.     This 

^  whatever  may  be  its  origio,  is  not  re- 

id  by  the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied, 

in  their  intercourse  with  the  inhabit- 

sf  the  plains.   Bangui,  the  term  in  their 

~"^to  signify  a  man,  is  the  only  desig- 

^^  give  themselves.    During   the 

^Kj%  of  the  Ahom   suzerainty  when 

tt  dissenaions  and  the  growing  imbe- 

of  the  gOTerament  furnished  oppor- 

■  for  the  bordering  tribes  to  indulge  in 

rf  rapine  and  lawless  aggressions  on 

leiw-land  neighbours,  the  Dophla  were 

w  m  exacting  their  share  of  the  general 

Scvoal  attempts  were  made  to  check 

atnKaties:  and  on  one  occasion,  rajah 

"Mth  Sing,  is  gaid  to  have  marched  an 

nto  their  hills  for  the  express  purpose 

SI  dartiang  th&n,    and   several  thousand 

22™  "^^  *>k©n  prisoners  and  brought 

•^^  Ae  plains.    The  rajah,  obliged  them 

tayacmj  with  the  view  of  draining  off 

■■f"^*id  imwholesome  morasses  that  still 

<■** anhai  KoUongpur.    But,  owing  to 

••■■frtttment  to  which  the  prisoners  were 

^p^iad  the  unhealthiness  of  the  season, 

••  gnater  portion  of  them  are  said  to  have 

fBued,  and  the  task  assigned  to  them  re- 

•.aaned  nnaccomplished. — Beng.    At.    Soc. 

*■'-,  ^0. 2051. 

wppelt  chlorquecksilber, 

^^  Corrosive  sublimate. 

W^  a  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  some  of  whom, 
^jjlj^  converted  to  mahomedanism,  are 
fjU  m  the  district  of  Aligarh,  also  about 
f^  sod  Sagar.  Time  hM  destroyed  all 
JJJ^Wge  of  the  history  of  this  race,  but 
*y  AM  have  been  of  importance  in  the 
?!*y^  tte  last  hiadoo  sovereign  of  Delhi, 
^^i>ji  as  he  eommemorated  a  victory  over 

^|7  >  tablet    Bef<Hre  ^e  emigration  of  .^^.^.^.^.^^  ...  ^»«.»w.>,  ^^^^.^^  ..w.^^,  ^,« 
**lir  Goojnr  race,  they  were  the  chief  pro- 1  g\mj  fracture,  and  free  from  impurities.    Its 
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Simngh  teratees,  Pebs. 
„    b^ul-shiric,    „ 


DORBY. 

odour  is  faiut  aud  peculiar,  table  sweetish  and 
thea  bitter.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  water, 
ether,  alcohol,  alkalioe  aolutious  and  acetic 
acid.  Its  medical  effects,  are  similar  to,  but 
less  powerful  than  asafoetida.  It  is  principally 
employed  as  an  expectorant  in  the  chronic 
catarrhs  and  asthmas  of  old  persons.  It  is 
also  applied  externally  as  a  warm  and 
stimulating  plaster.  (Lindley,  Flora  Medica.) 
—Eng.  Cyc,  p.  C35;  Faulkner;  O*  Shaugh- 
nessy,  p,  364 — 365;  PowelVs  Hand-Book,  p. 
354.     See  Ferula,  Persira,  Asafoetida. 

DORGANIA  SUBPLANA.  See  Chelonia. 

DOREY,  a  village  in  New  Guinea,  in  which 
the  houses  are  built  on  posts,  in  the  water, 
and  are  reached  by  long  rudf^  bridges.  The 
houses  are  low,  in  the  form  of  a  boat  bottom 
upwards.  The  people  resemble  theKeandAru 
islanders,  and  many  of  them  are  very  hand- 
some, tall  and  well-made,  with  well  cut  fea- 


DORVILLK. 

a  long  time.  On  a  pole  near  the  stem  o 
of  the  boat,  they  place,  chiefly  for  ornameni 
a  thin,  finely  carved,  red  and  white  Btripei 
plank,  sometimes  furnished  with  the  image  o 
a  Papuan*s  head,  with  out-sticking  hair,  mad< 
from  gumuti  fibres  or  cassowary  feaChera 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  millet,  obi 
maize,  a  little  rice,  fish,  liog*s  flesh  and  fruit 
Sago,  the  general  food  of  the  inhabitanta  o: 
the  Moluccas  and  the  islands  to  the  east,  ii 
here  only  found  in  small  quantities  and  ii 
brought  from  elsewhei*e.  The  fish  and  fleai 
they  eat  roasted  or  dried.  Respect  for  thi 
aged,  love  of  their  children,  fidelity  to  theii 
wives  are  traits  which  reflect  honor  on  theii 
disposition.  Chastity  is  held  in  high  regarc 
and  is  a  virtue  which  is  seldom  ti'ansgresaec 
by  them.  A  man  can  only  have  one  wife  anc 
is  bound  to  her  for  life.  Concubinage  is  doI 
permitted.    Adultery   is  unknown  amongst 


tures  and  large  aquiline  noses.     Their  colour    them.  They  are  generally  very  fond  of  strong 


is  a  deep  brown  often  approaching  closely  to 
black,  and  the  fine  mop-like  heads  of  frizzly 
hair  appear  to  be  more  common  than  else- 
where, and  are  considered  a  great  ornament, 
a  long  six  pronged  bamboo  fork  being  kept 
stnck  in  them  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  comb. 
The  majority  have  short  woolly  hair.     They 


drink,  but  although  they  go  to  excess  in 
this,  it  could  not  be  learned  that  they  prepared 
any  fermented  liquor,  not  even  sago,  weer  oi 
tuak.  Kidnapping  is  general  in  these  couii« 
tries  and  is  followed  as  a  bi*anch  of  trade,  so 
that  there  is  no  dishonour  attached  to  it — 
Wallace^  ii,  j^.  184  ;  Earl  p.  71  ;  Journal  oj 


are  shore  dwellers,  fishers  aud  traders.     The   the  Ind,  Arch,,  June  1852,  pp,  312  to  317. 


hillmen,  or  Arfak,of  the  interior,  are  generally 
black  but  some  are  brown.  Their  hair  though 
always  more  or  less  frizzly,  is  sometimes  short 


DORI,  IIiND.  Cedrela  toona  var.  C.serrata, 
Rnt/le,  also  Polygonum  bistorta. 

bORIIIAR,  Hind.    A  pedlar  selling  laces 


and  Dcatted.  Birds  of  paradise  are  brought  to  and  thread,  also,  a  Saiva  mendicant  living  part-* 
Dorey  for  sale  from  Amberbaki,  about  a,  ly  by  the  sale  of  thread.  Dori  means  a  small 
hundred  miles  west.  The  Arfak  mountains  ;  twine  or  thread  or  cording,  used  on  the  edges 
are  about  ten  thousand  feet  high,  and  in-  I  of  clothing,  similarly  to  Nakki,  Gota,  Kinari, 
habited  by  savage  tribes.  The  inhabitants  |  Patti,  Mandil  aud  Zardozi. 
of  Dorey  are  all  seafaring.  Men,  women  j  DORIS  BABNABDI,  of  Kelaart,  baa 
and  children  are  seen  at  almost  all  times  in  rich  colours.  D.  Exanthemata,  of  Kelaart, 
their  small  outrigger  prahus.  They  p^e-  of  Formosa,  Labuan  and  Borneo  is  nearly 
fer  making  use  of  their  sampans  to  )mss  j  eight  inches  long,  of  an  olive  green  colour^  and 
from  one  house  to  another  to  going  on  foot,  is  the  largest  known  nudibranch.  Its  bessea 
They  do  not  walk  more  than  is  absolutely  i  and  tubercles  render  it  an  unpleasing  object.—* 


necessary,  either  to  go  to  their  gardens,  or  to 
bring  wood  or  water,  which  is  the  daily  duly 


Calld. 
DOR-KHAIR,  Hind.  ?    A  tree  of  Choh 


of  the  women.     They  are  all  very  expert  in  :  Nagpore,  with  hard,  yellowish-red  timber. ^- 

swimming  and  diving.     Often  when  some  of   Cal.  Cat,  Ex,,  1862. 

their  small  prahus  were  lying  near  the  ship       DOBKINEE.    See  Bazeegmr. 


on  throwing  overboard  pieces  of  copper,  glass 
beads,   and   similar   trifles,    young   and    old 


sprang  from  the  sampans  and  dived  to  secure  jacquini. 


DORLA,  DuK.  Brinjal. 

DOBLE    KA    PHAL,    Duk.    Solanam 


the  prize.  They  scarcely  ever  came  to  the 
surface  without  having  brought  up  what  had 
been  thrown  in.  Knives  were  the  only  things 
which  they  did  not  succeed  in  securing,  as 
these  sank  too  quickly  to  allow  them  to  dive 
for  them  ;  as  there  were  many  in  the  water 
at  the  same  time,  struggles  sometimes  took 
place  amongst  them  under  water.  The 
children  learn  to  swim  and  dive  as  soon  as 
they  can  run  and  they  can  keep  in  the  water 
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DORO  SiNDH.  Unripe  fruit  of  Capparis 
aphylla. — Roxb. 

DORVILLE.  Fathers  Grueber  and  Dor* 
ville  crossed  China  from  Pekin,  by  Sioganfoo 
to  Sining,  and  reached  the  Koko*noor  vallejr^; 
and  thence  passed  into  Tibet,  round  thier. 
sources  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  crossmg  thos^ 
of  the  Yang^tse-Kiang  river,  they  came  ost 
from  thence  to  India,  through  the  valley  o£r 
Nipal  by  Katmandu  and  Hetounda  to  Pataa, 
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DOSIA  POWDER. 


DOSIA  POWDER. 


ff  tte  Ganges,    where   Dorville    died. — 
fmsep  Tibet,  Tartary^  and  Mongolia,  p.  1 4. 

DORYMA  BERDMOREI,  Blt/tL  A 
pm  of  the  familj  Geckotidas,  found  in 
Uapl 

DOSA,  Tel.  also  NAKKADOSA,  Tkl. 
CKBuis  atiliissimas. — Roxb.,  fV.  Sf  A. 

DOSAD,  in  Bengal,  a  low  caste,  employed 
■  execQtioQers,  to  renaove  dead  bodies,  as 
fOigBintcbmen,  and  messengers  :  in  Bengal 
ttl  Bihar,  the  work  of  labourers  is  done  by 
Bho,  Rijwar  and  other  aboriginal  tribes,  but 
CWtl,  Dosad,  Hari,  Bhumali  are  names  of 
«dbBr  oBteaste  races,  the  Bhuimal,  in  Ben> 
pi,  m  the  lowest  or  sweeper  class,  the 
Dead  rf  Babar  used  to  make  frequent 
ynter]r  excursions  into  lower  Bengal. — 
CM,  p.  129,  fVilson. 

Wm^Rjjs.    Deals. 

DOSS,  from  Dasa,  Sansc,  a  slave, — a 
amne  of  many  hindoo  races  in  India,  as 
^B^iduiiba  Does,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
ttlthdr origin, — ^by  others  to  have  the  same 
icfaaee  to  the  hindoo  gods,  as  the  Abid,  or 
^dm  of  the  present  Arabs  "  slave"  to  the 
"■iptf.  Many  of  the  raahomedans  having 
«k  nmes  as  Abid-nl-Kadir,  Abid-ullah, 
Awof  the  Almighty,  slave  of  God.  This 
■le,  aiBoog  hindoos,  is  borne  chiefly  by  men 
«4»lHmya  caste,  by  byragee  fukeers,  and 
•otBOBally  by  kayet'hs  and  brahmins.  It  is 
•iJlj  ampled  with  the  name  of  some  deity, 
•  Siib  Do8g,  Nai-ayen  Doss,  &c.,  to  imply 
•■jtttion  to  8ome  special  tutelary  god. 

W-SHAHI,  Hind.  A  soil',  pait  clay  and 
Ft  tod,  soil  of  two  kinds  mingled,  hence 
**"*!  Jo-mat,  or  two  earths. 

W^SHALA,  Hind.,  Pers.  Double  shawl, 
■•■oteiig  always  worn  double,  by  the 
■^ofhidia. 

J^flAM.    See  Polyandry. 

WSU  POWDER.  The  Japanese  have 
l^eliodofinterment  peculiar  to  themselves. 
jyy  ^  enclosing  corpses  in  coffins  of  a 
•Jwttd  breadth  proportionate  to  the  sta- 
■«iodbulk  of  the  deceased,  they  place  the 
^jmttub,  three  feet  high,  two  feet  and  a 
««tt  diameter  at  the  top,  and  two  feet  at 
■J^wtiom.  The  Japanese,  state  that  they 
pjjjee  this  result  by  means  of  a  particular 
H^  called  dosia,  which  they  introduced 
fjf^  cars,  nostrils,  and  mouth  of  the 
*2*^»  •ftcr  which  the  limbs  all  at  once 
■J?\  astonishing  flexibility.  .  As  they 
I2'|wto  perform  this  experiment  in  Mr. 
J^'P's  presence,  he  remarks,  the  experi- 
J^^'^^ingly  took  place  in  the  month 
^jj**^,  1783,  when  the  cold  was  al- 
^pretty  severe.  A  young  Dutchman 
JJJjJ  died  in  the  island  of  Deaima,  he 
^***  the  physician  to  cause  the    body 
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to   be  washed  and  left   all    night   exposed 
to    the  air,  on  a   table    placed    before    an 
open  window,  that  it  might  become  complete- 
ly  stifi*.     Next  morning,    several  Japanese, 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  factory,  and  my- 
self, went  to  examine  the  corpse,  which  was 
as  hurd  as  a  piece  of  wood.   One  of  the  inter- 
preters, named  Zenby,  dlew  from   his  bosom 
a  santock,  or  pocket-book,  and  took  out  of  it 
an  oblong  paper  full  of  a  coarse  powder  re- 
sembling sand  :  this    was  the  famous  dosia 
powder.      He   put  a  pinch   into   the  ears, 
another  into  the  nostrils,  and  a  third  into  the 
mouth,  and  presently,  whether  from  the  effects 
of  this  drug,  or  of  some  trick  which  he  could 
not  detect,  the  arms,  which  had  before  been 
crossed  over  the  breast,  dropped  of  themselves, 
and   in  less  than   twenty  minutes,   by   the 
watxsh,  the  body  recovered  all  its  flexibility. 
He  attributed  this  phenomenon  to  the  action  of 
some  subtle  poison,  but  was  assured  that  the 
dosia  powder,  so  far  fix>m  being  poisonous  was 
an  excellent  medicine  in  difficult  labours.    In 
such  cases,  a  cup  of  hot  water,  in  which  a 
little  of  the  dosia  powder,  tied  in  a  bit  of 
white  rag,  has  been  infused,  is  administered 
to  the  patient,  who  is  then  sure  to  obtain  a 
safe  and  speedy  delivery.     The  dosia  powder 
is  likewise  recommended  as  the  most  effica- 
cious remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eyes.     An 
infusion  of  this  powder,  taken  even  in  perfect 
health,  is  said  to  have  virtues  which  cause  it 
to  be  in  great  request  among  the  Japanese  of 
all  classes.   It  cheers  the  spirits  and  i*efreshes 
the  body.     It  is  carefully  tied  up  in  a  piece 
of  white  cloth  and  dried,  after  being  used,  as 
it  will  serve  a  great  number  of  times.     The 
same  infusion  is  given  to  people  of  quality 
when  at  the  point  of  death  :  if  it  does  not 
prolong  life,  it  prevents  rigidity  of  the  limbs  ; 
and  the  body  is  not  exposed  to  the  rude  hand- 
ling of  professional  persons — a  circumstance 
of  some  consequence  in  a  country  where 
respect  for  the  dead  is  carried  to  excess.     He 
had  the  curiosity  to  procure  some  of  this 
powder,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Kidjo,  or  the  nine  provinces,  to  all  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Singous,  which  enjoy  the  exclusive 
sale  of  it,  because  they  practise  the  doctrine 
of  Kobou-Daysi,  its  inventor.     It  was  after 
the  death  of  this  Kobou-Daysi,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  nengo-zio-wa  (a.  d.  825),  that 
this  sand  came  into  general  use  in  Japan. 
The  quantity  obtained  in  consequence  of  his 
flrst  application  was  very  small,  and   even 
this  was  a  special  favour  of  the  priests,  who 
otherwise  never  part  with  more  than  a  single 
pinch  at  a  time.     At  his  departure  in  1784, 
however,  he  carried  with  him  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  dosia  powder.     Part  was  put 
up  in  lots  of  twenty  small  packets  each,  with 
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the  name  written  on  the  outside  in  red 
characters,  the  rest  was  in  small  bags :  this 
was  onlj  a  coarse  powder,  in  which  were  to 
be  seen  here  and  there  particles  of  gold,  and 
which  probably  was  not  yet  possessed  of  the 
requisite  virtues.  One  small  packet  only  had 
undergone  the  chemical  operation  which 
ensures  its  efficacy,  and  this  was  a  powder  as 
white  as  snow.  The  discovery  of  the  dosia 
powder  is  ascribed  to  a  priest  named  Kobou- 
Daysi  :  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  this  valuable  mineral  on  the 
mountain  of  Kongosen,  or  Kimbensen,  in  the 
province  of  Yamotto,  where  there  are  many 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  carried  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  it  to  the  temple  to  which 
he  belonged,  on  the  mountain  of  Kojas-an. 
The  priests  of  this  temple  continue  to  chant 
hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  who  led 
Kobou-Daysi  to  this  important  discovery. 
When  their  stock  is  exhausted,  they  fetch  a 
fresh  supply  from  the  mountain  of  Kongo- sen, 
and  carry  it  away  in  varnished  bowls.  The 
priests  pretend  that  the  dosia  powder  owes 
all  its  efficacy  to  the  favour  of  their 
prayers.  As  soon  as  the  new  supply 
arrives,  it  is  put  into  a  basin,  varnished 
and  gilt,  and  set  before  the  image  of  the  god, 
Day-nitsi,  or  Biron-sanna.  The  priests, 
ranged  in  a  circle  before  the  altar,  and  turning 
between  their  fingers  the  beads  of  a  kind  of 
rosary,  repeat  for  seven  times  twenty-four 
hours  a  hymn  called  Guomio-Singo,  the 
words  of  which  are  :-^ 

Or  o  bokja  Biron  BMina  nomaka  fodora  mani 
Fando  ma,  aimbara  fara,  fare  taja  won. 

The  priests  assert,  that,  after  this  long  exer- 
cise, a  kind  of  rustling  is  heard  in  the  sand  ; 
all  the  impure  particles  fly  out  the  vessel  of 
themselves,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  puri- 
fied dosia  powder,  which  is  then  divided  among 
all  the  temples  of  the  Singous.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  sand,  and. when  it  is 
fully  perfected  for  use  is  as  white  as 
snow.  It  is  obtained  on  the  mountain  of 
Kongosen  or  Kinbensen  in  the  province  of 
Yamatto,  where  there  are  many  mines  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  process  by  which  it  is  pre- 
pared is  the  secret  of  the  priests.  Their 
knowledge  is  doubtless  the  result  of  ac- 
cidental experience,  for  their  acquaintance 
with  chemistry  is  so  slight  that  we  may  safely 
conclude  they  do  not  understand  the  rationale 
of  its  preparation. —  TitsingKs  Illustrations 
of  Japan^  p.  283  ;  American  Expedition  to 
Japany  p.  72  ;  Hodgson's  Nangasahi^  p.  222. 
DOST  ALT,  in  1732,  became  nabob  of 
the  Carnatic  in  succession  to  his  uncle 
Saadat  UUah.  He  gave  one  daughter  to 
Chandah  Sahib  and  one  to  Murtuza  Ali  and  he 
appointed  Chandah  Sahib   to  be  his  dewan. 
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His  succession  bad  been  disliked  by  Nizaoa* 
ul-Mulk,  who  in  1 730,  incited  the  MahrattaB 
to  invade  Arcot,  and  Dost  Ali,  met  them  at 
Amboor  on  the  20th  May  1740,  and  fell  in 
battle. — Or^ne, 

DOST  MAHOMED  KHAN  was  one  of 
the  younger  sons  of  Sirfaraz  Khan,  the  Barak, 
Zai  sirdar,  slain  by  order  of  shah  Zeman  at 
Kandahai*,  in  1799.  The  mother  of  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  was  of  a  Juanshir  family. 
He  succeeded  shah  Shoojah  as  ruler  in 
Afighanistan  but  pcditioal  difficulties  witli. 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  induced  the  Indian  Gro^ 
vemment,  at  the  close  of  1838^  to  resolve  on 
displacing  him  and  replacing  the  deposed 
king  shah  Shoojah«-ul-Mulk.  This  was  done^ 
after  a  series  of  successes  and  severe  ravereea, 
in  oner  of  which  the  entire  British  army 
was  destroyed  by  climate  and  the  sword, 
and  was  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befel 
the  aimy  of  India.  In  his  turn  he  was  drivea 
from  his  throne  by  the  British  in  1839,  was 
taken  prisoner  to  Calcutta  but  was  ultiaiately 
restored.  He  brought  Cabal  and  Caadahiur 
under  his  rule  and  when  close  on  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  wrested  Herat  from  Persian  influenoe 
and  on  the  9th  June  1863,  he  died,  twelve 
days  after  he  had  taken  the  city  by  storm. 
He  left  16  sons,  who  continued  for  many 
years,  a  civil  war  of  succession.-— Afojjois'a 
Journey,  VoL  iii,  p,  17. 

DO-SUTI,  Hind.  A  kind  of  cotton  cloth* 
The  words  mean  double  thread. 

DOSWANIO,  Guz.  A  dealer  in  doth, 
a  pedlar  of  the  Banya  tribe. 

DOSYPELTID^.    A  family  of  re^ 
including  Eladistoda  Westermanni,  Rein, 

DOT  PURMA.     See  Hindoo. 

DOW,  Alexander,  translated  and  publiahed 
Ferishta's  histoiy  of  the  mahomedans  of  Asia. 
—  Orme. 

DOUBLE  COCOA-NUT.    Lodoicca, 

DOUBLE  HEADED  SNAKE,  of  Ceylon, 
Uropeltis  grandis. 

DOUBLE  ISLAND,  Lat.  lo°52'  N.  Long. 
97°33'E. 

DOUBLETS,  in  jewellery>  a  thin  slice  of 
a  pure  gem  cemented  over  a  paste  of  sanae 
colour  ;  or  a  paste  of  facetted  crystal,  cement- 
ed over  a  pure  gem. 

DOUK  LOUNG,  Bubm.  Dalbergia  reni* 
form  is. — Roxb. 

DOUK-TA-LOUNG,  Burm.  Dalbergia 
glauca. 

DOUK-YA-MAH,  Burh.  Dalechampaa 
pomifera. 

DOUK-YAT,  Bubm.  PhotiniaserratifoUa. 

DOUL,  Hind.  The  ridge  or  small  ena* 
bankment  dividing  irrigated  fields. 

DOULA,  Hind.,  also  written  daula,  a 
boundary.    In  many   English  garnet,  as  in 
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Mftak,  and  oooMioiudly  in  foot-ball,  the 
Sijig  m  tte  Doalee  and  the  foot-ball  is  said 

DODLALWALLA.    See  Khjber,  p.  614. 

DOnUTABAD,  19"  57',  75°  14',  in  the 
Dftkn,  9  mileB  N.  W.  of  Auraagabad.  mean 
^«f  the  Tillage,  2,013  fU—Calld. 

DOUM-PALM,  Hjphaene  the  baica. 

DOUN-DALOUN,  Bubm.  See  Indigofera. 

D0UV6,  Bdbu .    A  hill. 

DODK— sorroottded  by  the  Wnzeeree  hills, 
aii^oiiiiig  tbe  western  border  of  Bnnnoo, 
•te  mil  valley  of  Dour,  inhabited  by  a 
lite  nee,  and  containing  about  8,000 
■UbilBiL  This  valley  originally  belonged 
te  Ike  Deenni  kingdom.  It  was,  togetd^er 
itttlhroQtlying  tracts,  formally  ceded  to 
IqeelSiigli  bj  the  tripartite  treaty  of  1 838  ; 
ludbivds,  in  1847,  the  British  relin- 
pUiQ  daim  to  it  on  bdialf  of  the  Sikhs. 
&lpi»|de  of  Donr  aaore  than  once  expressed 
tviioeoBe  under  British  jurisdiction,  but 
tidk  ivas  not  accepted.  Dtirtng^  the  treaty 
iVOatiGiis  of  1855,  the  ameer's  representa- 
|>in{ed  that  the  Talley  once  formed  an 
itfi  portion  of  the  Dooranee  empire,  and 
te  b  Highness  now  wished  to  take  it, 
pUthat  the  British  did  not  claim  any 
Ml  The  Grovernment  replied  that  the 
lUi  M  not  desire  to  assert  any  claim,  nor 
^Mfffere  with  the  ameer,  if  he  chose  to  re- 
MK  it  to  his  kingdom. 

K)UE  oa  DAUB,  ARiLB.,  Hnn>.  In 
■wvj  lile  in  India,  is  employed  to  designate 
laddea  expedition  against  an  enemy. 
^R,  HniD.  The  slings  attached  io  a 
^br  irrigation.  The  more  usual  terms 
■•^Mdjotee. 

^KRA,  HiifD.     See  Graminaceee. 

WHBANfiLLE,  EoTPT.  Holcus  spicatus. 

ku^^^  a  name  of  the  Afighan  tribe 
^^  given  to  them  by  Ahmed  shah.  Sad- 
fj9^  A  his  ascending  the  throne  in  a.  d. 
^J^;  They  are  also  called  Sulimani,  from  a 
**Kt  of  which,  the  Tobeh  Maraf,  they  for- 
^  cane.  The  IhiranL  A£^hans  are  an 
Vj^^'M,  hot  chiefly  a  pastoral  race,  who 
■"■  their  SBinmer  and  winter  ground,  Eilak 
^  Kishlak,  dweUinf^  in  their  coarse  black 
^  teats,  called  Kididee,  the  same  with 
J  San  olii  of  the  Turks  and  Siah-chader 
*w  Ptrnans.  Tbe  number  of  Durani 
ware aiie^  the  names  of  seven  of  which 
^^  '*2je,''  which  means  the  same  as  the 
iuSLy^  of  the  Arabs,  and  iihe  mac  of 
S'oeotth.    The  names  ave  the 


Ihfa. 


Pepolxye. 

Att^oq^e. 

Adukzye; 


Noorzye, 
AKsye,  and 
IshadEzye. 


iJ^J^pilsye  are  fhe  hffgest.    In  person, 
^  vniiii  are  stout  and  well  made,  many 
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of  them  being  above  the  standard  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  races  of  Europe.  Some  hare 
round  and  plump  faces.  With  others,  the 
countenance  is  strongly  marked,  and  with 
most  the  cheek  bones  are  prominent.  When 
a  family  is  by  itself,  the  men  and  women  eat 
together  ;  but  few  restraints  are  put  upon  the 
female,  and  her  influence  is  considerable. 
The  Dui*ani  tribes,  all  but  the  Achikzye,  are 
religiously  given,  but  not  intolerant.  They 
are  of  the  sunni  sect.  Their  natioDal  dance, 
called  Attun,  is  danced  almost  every  evening 
with  songs  and  tales  to  accompany  it.  They 
have  a  strong  love  of  country  chase.  They 
are  fond  of  tales,  fond  of  the  chase,  and 
except  the  Aehikzye  about  5,000  in  number, 
all  are  religious.  The  Durani,  especially  the 
men  of  Kandahar,  have  a  powerful  love  of 
country  :  The  Durani  is  rarely  a  merchant 
or  adventurer.  They  are  hospitable  and 
bfave,  and  are  the  most  important  of  the 
Afl^han  tribes. 

DOVE. 

Oinos,  OasiK.     I     FaUita,  Hnm. 

Doves  are  numerous  in  India.    See  Birds. 

DOW,  a  vessel  employed  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  Bed  Sea,  the  Arabian  coast,  the 
gulf  of  Persia  and  the  coasts  of  India,  in 
Cutch,  Guzerat  and  Malabar.    They  were  also 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  the  purpose  of 
war  and  pti*acy.     They  are  always  manned  by 
Arabs.     The  Arab  Dow  is  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burthen,  by  measurement ;  grab-built,  with 
ten  or  twelve  ports ;  about  eighty-five  feet 
long,  from  stem  to  stem  ;  twenty  feet  nine 
inches  broad  ;  and  eleven  feet  six  inches  deep. 
Of  late  3rears,  this  de8<niption  of  vessel  has 
been  built  most  perfectly  at  Co(Aia,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  European  style.  These 
vessels  have  a  great  rise  of  floor ;  are  cal- 
culated for  sailing  with  small  cai^oes ;  and 
are  fully  prepared,  by  internal  equipnient,  for 
defence,  with  decks,  hatchways,  ports,  poop- 
deck,  &c.,  like  a  vessel  of  war  ;  many  of  them 
are  sheathed,  on  two-and-a-half4nch  plank 
bottoms,  with  one  inch  board,  and  a  prepara* 
don  of  chunam  and  oil,  which  is  called  galgal, 
put  between  the  planks  and  sheathing*  board, 
causing  the  vessel  to  be  very  dry  anrdf  InrM^le  ; 
and  preventing  the  worn  i^om  attHckimg  tflie 
bottom.    Tbe  worm  is  the  one  ef'ihe  gre&tSsst 
enemies  in  Lidia  to  timber  in  ihe  water,  while 
the  white  ant  is  as  much  so  out  of  it.    On  the 
outside  of  the  sheathing  boArd  ihere  Is  a 
coat  of  whitewash,  made  ftoaat  the    dame 
articles  as  that  between  the  sheathing  and 
planks ;  which  coat  is  reneii^  everjp  stBfiSon 
they  put  to  sea.    These  vessels  have  generally 
one  mast,  and  a  latteenn^ail :  the  ynd  is  tiie 
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length  of  the  vessel  aloft ;  and  the  mast 
rakiDg  forward,  for  tlie  purpose  of  keeping 
this  ponderous  weight  clear,  in  raising  and 
lowering.  The  tack  of  the  sail  is  brought  to 
the  Bteru-head,  and  sheets  aft  in  the  usual 
way ;  the  haulyards  lead  to  the  tafirail, 
having  a  pendant  and  treble  purchase-block, 
which  becomes  the  backstay,  to  support  the 
mast  when  the  sail  is  set :  this,  with  throe 
pairs  of  shrouds,  completes  the  rigging  ;  which 
is  very  simple,  the  whole  being  of  coir-rope. 
Several  of  these  vessels  have  been  fitted  as 
brigs,  after  their  arrival  in  Arabia ;  and 
armed  by  the  Arabs  for  cruising  in  the  Red 
Sea  and  Arabian  Gulf,  as  piratical  vessels : 
they  are  also  the  class  of  vessels  of  which 
Tippu  Sultan's  fleet  at  Onore  consisted.  When 
armed,  they  were  too  powerful  for  the  Bombay 
marine  brigs.  This  has  never  happened,  but 
when  in  great  numbers,  and  the  brigs  weak  and 
unsupported.  The  large  dows  make  generally 
one  voyage  in  tke  season,  to  the  southward  of 
Arabia ;  taking  advantage  of  the  north-east 
monsoon  to  come  down,  and  the  south-west  to 
return  with  an  exchange  cargo.  They  generally 
bring  dates,  fruit,  preserves,  Shiraz-wine,  and 
horses,  and  take  back  rice,  coir,  canvas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  oil,  timber,  dammar,  &c.,  various  articles 
of  cloth  of  the  country  manufacture,  and  from 
Bombay,  European  articles  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  trade  of  the  western  coast  of  India 
is  very  great  in  those  vessels ;  extending 
from  AUepy,  the  southernmost  port  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  up  to  Bombay  :  but  all  the 
trade  to  Bengal  is  carried  on  by  ships  which 
are  called  "  Country  Traders,"  from  the  Gulf 
of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  Arabs  are  a 
powerful,  well  grown,  handsome  people,  and 
very  acute  and  intelligent  in  trade.  They 
usually  navigate  their  ships  to  Bengal  in  per- 
fect safety,  and  with  gi*eat  skill. — Adey^ 
Sir  John  Malcolm. 

DOW  AH  or  GOGBA.  A  river  near 
Manjeeghat  in  Chupra. 

DOWANIYA,  Singh.'  Grewia  asiatica,  Li 

DO-WATI.     See  Hindoo. 

DOWHOOR££.  A  river  near  Ranee- 
gunge. 

DOWLAH,  Arab.  The  fifth  title  amongst 
Indian  mahomedans,  as  Saraj-ud-dowlah, 
Bashid-ad-dowlah.  In  Southern  Arabia, 
a  dowlah  is  a  govenuH*  of  a  province,  equiva- 
lent to  the  Turkish  title  of  Pasha. 

DOWLAISHWARAM.  A  military  sta- 
tion on  the  Godavery  river. 

DO WLAT,  Arab.,  HiKD.,  Pars.  Wealth, 
prosperity,  Umr-o-dowlat  ziadah.  May  your 
days  and  your  prosperity  be  prolonged. 

DOWLATABAD,  in  19^  57  ^  75*^  14',  in 
the  Dekhan,  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Aurongabad. 
Mean    height  of  the  village,    1,721   ft.,    a 


fortress  which  has  been  known  by  sever  a 
names,  Deoghur,  Deogu'i.  It  consists  of  i 
conical  green-stone  rock,  the  base  o 
which  is  scarped  to  a  height  of  120  fron 
the  ground.  The  upper  conical  pai-i  ii 
reached  by  means  of  an  opening  at  th< 
base  of  the  scarp,  which  gives  admissiot 
into  a  low  narrow  passage,  hewn  ou) 
of  the  solid  stone,  and  opening  into  s 
large  chamber  or  vault  that  has  been  ex- 
cavated in  the  interior  of  the  hill.  From  tliii 
vault  a  vamp  or  galleiy  gradually  slopiui 
upwards,  and  also  excavated  in  the  solid  rock. 
winds  round  the  interior.  It  has  a  height 
and  breadth  of  12  feet  and  terminates  above 
in  a  recess  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  about  2€ 
feet  square.  At  the  base  of  the  rock  is  a 
ditch,  which  is  crossed  only  at  one  place,  and 
by  a  causeway  on  which  only  two  men  abreast 
can  walk  and  defended  on  the  side  next  the 
rock  by  a  battlemented  building  Outside  th< 
ditch  is  a  minaret  100  feet  high.  Its  posi- 
tion is  commanding,  and  it  has  from  the  most 
ancient  times  been  stronghold  of  the  rolera 
in  that  part  of  India.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Ram  Deo,  a  prince  of  so  great  power  that  the 
mahomedans  looked  on  him  as  king  of  the 
Dekhan.  Umber  a  sovereign  of  high  i*ank 
among  the  princes  of  the  Deccau,  whogoverued 
his  dominions  with  wisdom,  built  the  city  oi 
Gurkeh,  now  called  Auruiigabad,  five  kos 
from  Dowlatabad,  and  died  two  years  before 
the  expedition  of  shah  Jehan,  at  eighty  years 
of  age,  leaving  his  dominions  the  best  culti- 
vated and  the  happiest  region  in  India.  Alia- 
ud-din,  nephew  and  general  of  the  emperor 
Feroz,  in  1294  swept  across  the  Nerbuddafa, 
with  an  army  of  8,000  men  and  presented 
himself  before  Deoghur  which  he  captured. 
He  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  rajah 
and  besides  money  and  jewels  obtained  the 
cession  of  Ellichpoor  and  its  dependencies, 
and  the  raja  was  further  to  pay  tribute  annu- 
ally. On  his  return,  he  was  met  by  his  uncle 
Feroz,  whom  he  assassinated,  as  he  patted  on 
the  cheek.  Gamala  Devi,  was  the  wife  of 
the  rajah  of  Guzerat,  and  was  celebrated 
as  the  flower  of  India.  On  the  fall  of 
Nerwalla,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  her  hns- 
band  became  a  fugitive  and  Gamala  Devi 
was  taken  prisoner  and  earned  to  A] la- 
ud-din's hai*em  ;  and,  attracted  by  her  beautj^, 
wit  and  accomplishments  he  made  her  hia 
queen.  Her  fascinations  soothed  that  savages 
Pathan  in  his  moodiest  hours  and  infiuenoetf 
him  to  a  lenity  hitherto  unknown  to  him.  Hei*^ 
daughter  Dewal  Devi  had  escaped  with  her 
father.  Her  reputation  for  beauty  equalled' 
that  of  her  mother,  and  the  son  of  Bam-deo^ 
the  rajah  of  Deogiri  (Dowlatabad)  had  lony 
sued  for  her,  but  her  father,  proud  of  his 
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origiD,  could  not  accept  a  Mahraita, 
tkngh  a  prince.  Gamala  Deyi,  faow- 
r«  hftTiog  expressed  to  Alla-ud-din,  a  wish 
to  be  jnsed  \>y  her  daughter,  AUa-udMlin 
KBt  a  strong  army  under  a  general  to  bring 
Seval  Ben  to  Delhi.  In  this  extremity,  her 
ftlfaer  accepted  the  Mahratta  prince  and  sent 
iff  kia  daoghter  to  Deogiri  under  an  escort, 
bat  dte  escort  was  overtaken,  the  fair  maiden 
ned  and  carried  to  Delhi,  when  Khizr  Khan 
tbe  8GII  of  Alia^ad-din,  married  her.  Their 
'Via  Teiy  happy  and  the  poet  Ehnsroo 
them,  bat  Khizr  Khan's  eyes  were  put 
oat  hj  Kapoor.  In  fire  years  from  the  death 
«r  Al]a«i-diD,  the  throne  of  Delhi  was  filled 
by  Kafiar,  a  converted  hindoo,  who  filled  the 
cafatal  with  hindoo  troops,  put  out  Khizr 
CbaB*i  eyes,  put  to  deatli  all  the  survivors 
«f  Atia-iHl-din's  family  and  transferred  Dewal 
BBfi  Id  his  own  renana. —  fViUan,  Briggs^ 
ikeSkam, 

DOWLAT  RAO  SCINDI A,  was  defeated 
by  Hoftar  near  Poonah  in  1 802. 

DOWN. 


Pinmini, 

PlumaB, 

Puch, 

FlojeU 

Plumaso, 


IT. 
Lat. 

RU8. 


Sp. 


^  Due. 

5^t.  Fb. 

tiMDrfedeni,    „ 
Ftna  inttt*,     It. 

soft  feithers  of  birds. 
DOWNA,  Hind.    Artemesia 

laily-love,  old  man,  or  sou  thein wood. 
DOWNY  LEAVED   JASMINE.    Jas- 
aam  pubesceog. 

DOWNI  GRISLEA.  Grislea  tomentosa. 


austriaca, 


yiWNTLEAVED  AVICENNIA,  Eng. 
kfJaeBaii  toeotosa,  Linn.,  Koxb.,  W.  ^  Ic. 
W)WNY  MOUNTAIN   EBONY,  Eng. 
■■■kwi  tomentosa. — Zt'nn. 
W)lEr,  the  "mahr"  of  the  mahomedans. 
DOffTAT,   BuRH.     Maximum    girth   3 
Maxiroam   length   18  feet     Found 
hot,  always  inland,   all  over   the 
it  Amherst,   Tavoy  and    Mergui. 
Vkeoieasoned,  floats  in  water.  It  has  a  soft, 
W  wood,  nseless  except  for  elephant  bells. 

DO-ZANOGBYTHNA,  Hind.    To  kneel 
m  hcih  knees. 
DOZDK,  HiiTD.    The  seven  hells. 
D£AB,of  Ilazani,  Cedrela  toona,  ror.  ser- 
mt^r-BifyUf    Panj.     Pinus    loogifolia. — 
Im^^  Boxb. 

DSAC£NA.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
li  tbe  Liiiaceae^  known  aa  the  Dragon  trees 
if  vkieh  there  are  several  species  mostlj 
dnbs  in  the  East  Indies,  growing  in  China, 
iMrtoo,  the  coast  of  Africa,  Canary  Islands. 
Qte  mentioned  bj  Sir  6.  Staunton  had  a 
of  12  feet  at  10  feet  from  the 
The  singalar  red  leaved  Chinese 
pvood,  a  species  of  Drac«na,  is  chiefly 


noticeable  for  its  long  red  leaves. —  fVillianCt 
Middle  Kingdom^  p,  279. 

DRAC^NA  ATROPURPUREA,jRox^. 

Ewon  leu  net,  Burm.  1  Kwon  len  phyoo,  BURif. 
Dragon  tree. 

Two  or  more  species  of  the  dragon  tree, 
resembling  small  areca  palms  are  seen  in 
Burmese  compounds,  but  the  most  common  is 
the  one  with  dark  purple  leaves. — Mason, 

DBAC^NA  DRACO,  is  the  indigenous 
dragon  ti*ee  of  Teneriffe.  It  affords  a  similar 
secretion  to  that  of  Calamus  draco.  The  tree 
at  Teneriffe  measui*es  seventeen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  on  strong  reasons  estimated 
to  be  1,500  years  old. —  O^  Shaughnessy 
Dispensatory,  p.  643. 

DRAC^NA  TERMINALIS,  mUde.  A 
native  of  China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
where  its  root  is  considered  valuable  in  dysen- 
teiy  and  is  said  by  Rumphius  to  be  employed 
as  a  demulcent  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  ;  the  plant 
is  a  signal  of  truth  and  of  peace  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  In  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  a  sweetish  juice  is  expressed 
from  its  roots,  and  afterwards  reduced  by 
evaporation  to  a  sugar,  of  which  specimens 
were  brought  to  Paris  by  Captain  D'Urville 
from  the  island  of  Tahiti  (Otaheite.)  The 
root  is  there  called  Ti  or  Tii,  and  thence  no 
doubt  coiTupted  inte  Tea-Root  by  the  En- 
glish and  Americans.  M.  Gaudichaud  men- 
tions that  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  generally 
an  intoxicating  drink  is  prepared  from  this 
root,  to  which  the  name  Ava  is  oftien  applied, 
as  well  as  to  that  made  with  the  roots  of 
Piper  methysticum.  The  root  is  employed 
as  food  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  it  weighs  from 
lbs.  10  to  lbs.  40. — Eng.  Cyc, 

DRACHA,  Sans.  Dracha  palam,  Tav. 
Vitis  vinifera,  grapes. 

DRACHENBLUTH,  Ger.,  Dragon's 
blood. 

DRACO.  A  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
Agamidae,  which  may  be  thus  shown  :— - 

Draco  fimbriatuB,  Kuhly  Penang,  Sumatra. 

teeniopteruB,  Ounthj  Tenasserim. 

volaria,  Linn.,  Singapore. 

maculatufl,  Gray,  Malacca,  Tenaaaerim. 

DuBSumieri,  D.  A  B,,  Madras. 
Sitana  Ponticeriana,  C.  A  K.,  Ceylon. 
„     minor,  Ounth,  Madras,  Ceylon. 
Lyriocephalua,  acutatus,  Merrem,  Ceylon. 
Cophotia  Ceylonica,  Paly  Ceylon. 
Ceratophora  Stoddartii,  Gmyj  Ceylon. 

„  Tennentii,  Gunth,  Ceylon. 

„  aapera,  Gunth,  Ceylon. 

OtocrypiiB  biyittata,  Wiey,  Ceylon. 
Dilopyrua  grandia,  Gray,  Rangoon. 
Bronchocela  jubata,  Pondicheny. 
TiariB  subcriBtata,  Blyth,  Andamana. 
OriatiariB  Elliotti,  Gunth,  Sikkim. 
Acanthosaurannkta,  Gray,  Burmah. 
Salea  Jerdonii,  Gray^  NiigherrieB, 
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C»loie0  versicolor,  Daud,  Cayloa,  Sind,  Martaban. 

mystaceus,  D.  A  F.,  Ceylon,  MerguL 

Emma,  Grayj  Mergui,  Martaban. 

ophioinachuSyilf err .,S.  India,  Ceylon,  NIooban. 

nemoricola,  /erd,  Nilgherriea. 

gigaa,  Blfth,  Mirzapore,  Nilgherriea. 

tricarinotus,  Blyth,  Darjeling. 

platyceps,  Blyth^  Khaaaia  HUla. 

Maria,  Oray,  Khaaaia  Hills. 

Rouscii,  D.  ds  B.J  India. 
^  nigrilatria,  Peten, 
Braobyaaura  omata,  Blytk, 
Charaaia  dorsalis,  Nilgherriea. 
Laudakiatuberculata,  Oray. 
StelMo  IndicuB,  Blytk,  Kai^mir,  Mtraapore,  Agra. 
Agsma  agilia,  OHv,,  Punjab,  9alt  range. 

„       ruderata,  Oliv.,  Somale. 
Holoch  horridus,  Oray. 

DaACOC£PHALUM,amoDgst  well  known 
species  of  this  genus,  are  the  D,  Canariense, 
the  balm  of  Gilead^  with  pretty  blue  flowers  : 
the  scent  only  lies  in  the  Leaves,  and  the  plant 
seldom  exceeds  eighteen  inches  in  height,  the 
other  species  have  large  splendid  blue  flowers, 
and  are  easily  reared  from  seed  ;  the  plants 
are  best  grown  in  pots. — EiddelL 

DRACONTIUM  POLYPHYLLUM,  L. 

JangK  kandi,  Duk.  I  Kat  kanie,  Tam. 

PttrplA-aialkad  Dragon,  Evo.  I  Adavi  kandi,  Tsl. 

Grows  in  the  Konkana  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  India  at  Bombay  and  Japan.  Its 
root  after  haTiDg  undergone  certain  prepara- 
tions, to  subdue  its  acrimony,  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  anti«spasmodic  qualities,  and 
is  considered  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  asth- 
matic affections,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  It  is  also  one  of  the  many  remedies 
the  Natives  use  in  cases  of  hsmorrhoids. 
In  the  dry  condition  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the  bazars,  it  haa,  though  faint,  a  smell 
not  unlike  that  of  musk. — Ain$.  Mat.  Med.^ 
page  7d. 

DRAGOMAN,  Turkish.  An  interpreter, 
a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word,  Tarjnman, 
a  translator. 

DRAGON  BOATS,  of  China,  are  long 
and  narrow,  capable  of  holding  forty  to 
eighty  men.  They  are  employed  by  the 
Chinese  in  their  boat  races  and  rowing 
matches,  in  the  festival  of  the  fifth  day  of 
the  fifth  month,  usually  falling  in  June,  and 
seemingly  relating  to  the  summer  solstice. 

DRAGON  CANE.  A  kind  of  rattan, 
strong,  springy  and  much  valued.  They 
occur  both  light  and  dark  coloured  :  a  variety 
with  a  soft  bark  is  called  Manilla  Dragon 
Cane. — Seeman.    See  Calamus. 

DRAGON  FLY  OF  CEYLON.  £upl»a 
splendens. 

DRAGON,  PURPLE-STALKED,  Eno, 
Dracontium  polyphyllqm,  Linn. 

DRAGON  RIYEB,  or  Eew-lung-keang, 
one  of  the  largest  rirers  in  Southern  Asia.  It 
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takes  its  rise  in  Yu-nam,  on  the  frontiers 
Se-fim,  in  Lat.  27*  20'  N.  It  i«  at  first  nan 
Lan-tsan,  but  towards  the  south,  and  befi 
it  enters  the  Laos  country,  it  is  called  Ke 
lung-keang,  or  Nine  Dragon  River. 
Chinese  territoryitrunsa  longdistance  thron 
a  magoificettC  vidley.  In  IG^'N.  Lat.  it  bei 
more  to  the  west,  and  enters  Cambod 
having  previously  been  augmented  by  a  iar, 
tributaiy.  It  then  drains  the  whole  len^ 
of  that  country,  and  falls  by  three  embc 
chures  into  the  sea  in  about  9*  B4'  N.  In 
In  many  places  the  river  is  veiy  deep, 
others  there  are  rocks,  sand  banks  and  shi 
lows,  which  obstruct  navigation.  The  riv 
runs  through  Yu-nam,  and  there  are  oiti 
upon  it.  In  Laos  villages  adorn  its  banl 
and  in  Cambodia  the  principal  population 
near  it.  We  may  conceive  what  a  migfai 
stream  it  must  be  when  it  traverses  eighte< 
degrees  of  latitude,  it  forms  at  its  mouths  i 
alluvial  deposit  second  only  to  the  Yangte 
kiang,  or  Whang-ho.  There  are  numeroi 
other  rivers  in  Cambodia.  On  the  frontier  < 
Siam  is  the  Kh  river,  an  insignificai 
stream,  but  the  boundary  between  the  tw 
countries  .^JSoya/  Geographical  Societ 
Joum.f  VoL  33,  p. 

DRAGONS  BLOOD. 


D'Jamang,  Malai 

Khun-u-lavan,  Paai 

Catgamuruga-nkta,  Sam 
Kandamurga  rattam,  Ta« 
Khadf^-mrugam  netruTil 


Damnlakbwain,        Ar. 
lodanime,  Duk. 

Saug-dragon,  Fr. 

Drachenb?uth,        Gbr. 
HiradQCkkan,Gux.,  Hind. 
Sanguis  Draoonia,  Lat. 

The  dragon's  blood  gum  resins,  of  com 
merce,  are  obtained  from  several  [^oti 
That  of  Soootra,  West  Indies,  Spanish  Mail 
and  America,  is  from  the  Pterocarpus  drso 
of  Linn :  In  the  Canary  Islands,  it  is  fron 
the  Dracaena  draco,  and  that  of  further  Indii 
is  said  to  be  obtained  from  several  specie 
of  Calamus.  Those  which  chiefly  yield  it  am 
the  C  petrous  (Lour)  C.  rudentum  (Lour^ 
C,  verus  (Lour),  and  C.  drac^  (Will 
natives  of  Hindustan,  Cochin  China, 
Moluccas,  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  but  of  wht 
the  last  three  were  by  Linn»us  reckoned  mi 
varieties  of  the  C  rotang  (Linn.)  The  "^ 
fruits  are  covered  with  a  reddish-brown 
resinous  granular  matter  adhering  to  the  rij 
fruit  and  obtained  by  beating  or  Crashing 
fruit  in  little  baskets.  Within  the  A 
pelago,  the  principal  plaoe  of  production 
Jambi  on  the  north'-eastera  side  of  Suma' 
The  i^aat  is  the  wild  produce  of  the  fi 
and  not  cultivated,  although  some  car» 
taken  to  preserve  it  from  destruction.  T| 
oollectors  of  «lragon's4>iood  are  <^e  wi 
people  called  Kubu,  who  dispose  of  it  to  ' 
MaUys,  at  a  price  not  much  ezceediog 
shiliisg  a  pound.    The  whole  quanti^  P^ 
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diMJiiJafflbiis  said  to  be  about  1,000  cwi. 
IbbBrtkiad  imported  into  Europe  in  reeds, 
iiHipaitted  by  the  Chinese.  The  canes 
of  il  Mle  plant  used  in  former  times  to 
liaponed  to  Batavia,  and  very  probably 
Inntf  the  "tme  Jambees,"  commemorated 

■  Ihe  Speetalor  as  the  most  fashionable 
lAiB^eks  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
He  Keretion  of' the  fruit  constitures  the 
ktid  JMr-nanff,  or  Dragon's  blood.  A 
woad and ntfaer  inferior  kind  is  produced  by 
ktad  bj  hndsing  the  fruit,  from  which 
^Mtani  secretion  has  been  removed  :  the 
tlir^aidaMiBtinferior,  seems  to  be  the  refuse 
«f  Ik  Ivt  proeess  :   it  is  perhaps  doubtful 

kis  ever  procured  from  the  plant  by 
Laqi^e  quantities  of  this  drug  are 

intfram  Borneo  to  Singapore  and 
BM%  ind  thence  to  China,  where  it  is 
wkpind.  In  Europe,  it  is  a  constituent 
dmt  tootfa-powders»  and  tinctures,  and 
sf^ndddefly,  used  for  colouring  spirit 
■itvpeitiiie  Tarnishes.  This  resinous  gum 
■M  iti  present. singular  name  from  the 
■teGraeks,  who  ns^  it  extensively.  It 
■UiBtfae  narket  either  in  oval  drops,  or 

■  l^e  and  impure  masses  composed  of 
"^  tean.  lliat  which  is  good  is  of 
*kjgh  crimson  when  powdered,  and  if 
Uiipto  the  light  in  masses,  is  semi-trans* 
PM»  The  tears  are  usually  the  firmest, 
■1  Ibe  most  resinous  and  pure.  If  it  is 
lUwbeomade  fine,  or  very  friable  in  the 
^  it  is  inferior.  It  is  often  adulterated 
^otbergoms  ;  but  that  which  is  genuine 
''^Ri^  and  bums  wholly  away,  scarcely 
"^ii  water,  but  fluent  in  alcohol  ;  while 
^disktcd  crackles  instead  of  burning,  and 
*^^  ia  water.  Its  uses  are  various  in 
f^i>>&wed3cine,  varnishing,  and  other  arts. 
J^^is  procured  at  Banjermassing  in 
'■■^  iram  whence  it  is  carried  to  Siuga- 
P^  ttd  thence  to  the  Chinese  market  in 
^it tl5  to  $35  per  pecol ;  the  importa- 
j^ifpriadpally  in  native  vessels.  The  price 
^^i  nries  from  S80  to  SlOO  a  pecul 
^  pnifyiog  and  refining.  The  Chinese 
^diis  gQm  in  much  estimation,  and  are  the 
f^^  consumers  of  it  in  the  East.^- 
*rfiaer,  MorrinnCi  CompendiouM  Descrip- 
*>;  Mmden't  Hist,  of  Sumatra^  p,  1 59, 
^"^rf  Dictionary^  p.  128;  Seeman  on 
2J*^  SeeCaLunus.  Croton  sanguifiuum, 
^Acigia  m<nietaria,  Dracsena  draco,  Eu- 
^veriaifera,  Resins. 

i^WAGON  T£E£,  Eng.  Dracaena  draco, 
^J'^roporporea. 

^*KHTA,  Beng.    Vine,  Vitis  vinifera. 

^ANGULI,  Jav.  Cassia  fistula,  Linn. 
J*ttSHA  CHETTU,  Tel.    Vitis  vini- 
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DRACHA  PANDU,  Tel.    Grapes. 

DRANDU,  Hind.     Ilex  dipyrena. 

DRANGDRA.    See  Kattyawar. 

DRAN  GE,  Hind.    Sageretia  oppositifolia. 

DRANGIA.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

DRANGU,  Hind.     Berchemia  sp. 

DBANGULI,  Jav.,  also  SUNG-GULI, 
Jav.     Cathartocarpus  fistula. 

DRAPER,  Colonel,  a  British  officer,  who 
entered  into  a  literary  contest  with  Junius. 
He  conquered  Manilla,  and  in  1768,  joined 
Colonel  Lawrence  in  the  Carnatic  and  gave 
able  assistance  at  the  battle  of  Wandewash. 

DRAPORE.  A  hard,  fine,  rather  close- 
grained,  somewhat  heavy,  Ceylon  wood. 

DRAS.     A  district  of  Ladak. 

DRASHTI  DOSHAM,  Sans.     Evil  eye. 

DRAUPADI,  daughter  of  Drupada  king 
of  Panchala.  She  was  put  forward  by  her 
father  as  the  lady  of  the  Swayamvara,  or 
tournement,  and  was  won  by  Arjuna  one  of 
the  Pandava,  and  became  the  polyandric  wife 
of  him  and  his  four  brothers  :  she  was  subse- 
quently staked  by  Yudhishthira,  at  dice  and 
won  by  Duryodhana  of  Hastinapur  and  un- 
derwent great  hardships  until  the  destruction 
of  the  Kaurava.  Draupadi,  as  the  polyandric 
wife  of  the  Pandava  princes,  is  the  heroine  of 
the  Mahabarat.  Duhasana,  one  of  the  Kau- 
rava princes  dragged  her  by  the  hair  into  the 
public  court,  Bhima  vowed  to  kill  him  for 
the  insult  and  drink  his  blood  and  he  fulfilled 
his  vow.  Yudhishthira  and  Draupadi  have 
been  deified  and  their  feast  is  named  the 
procession  of  fire,  because  in  hindoo  l^end 
she  is  fabled  to  have  passed  every  year  from 
one  of  her  five  husbands  to  another,  after  a 
solemn  purification  by  that  element.  In  the 
Bh^sha  language,  her  name  is  written  Dropti. 
In  the  '*  Enchanted  Fruit''  when  Draupadi 
and  her  five  husbands  entered  the  garden, 
and  Arjuna,  with  an  arrow,  brought  down 
the  fruit. 

Light — ^pinioned  nles  to  charm  the  sense, 

Their  odorifrous  breath  dispense ; 

From  Bala's  pearPd  or  pointed  bloom. 

And  Malty  rich,  they  steal  perfume : 

There  honey-scented  Singarhar, 

And  Juhy  like  a  rising  stai. 

Strong  Chempa,  darted  by  Camdeo 

And  Mulaery  of  paler  hue, 

Cayora  which  the  Ranies  wear 

In  tangles  of  their  silken  hair. 

Round  B^bul  floVrs,  and  Gul-achein 

Dyed  like  the  shell  of  Beauty's  Queen, 

Sweet  Mindy  pressed  for  crimson  stains. 

And  sacred  Tulsy,  pride  of  plains, 

Their  odours  mix,  their  tints  disclose, 

And,  as  a  gemmed  bright, 

Paint  the  fresh  branches  with  delight, 
^fVh.  H.  of  li   Sir  W.  Jones,   Vol.  xiii, 
p.  2 1 7.    See  Droopdevi. 

DRAVEE.    The  Bombay  group  consists 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  islands  in  all  :  the  islnnd 
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of  BasseiD,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  which  gives  the  cluster  its  name ; 
Drawee,  and  VersoTa,  just  off  tlie  shore  of 
Salsette  ;  Salsette,  by  much  the  largest  of 
them  all ;  Trombay,  conspicuous  for  the 
mountain  called  Neaf s  Tongue,  which  attains 
the  altitude  of  1,000  feet;  Bombay  itself, 
united  on  the  northward  to  Trombay  and 
Salsette,  as  these  are  united  to  each  other  by 
bridges  and  embankments,  and  to  the  south- 
ward, Old  Woman's  Island,  Colaba  ;  and 
Henery  ;  and  Kenery  ;  with  little  rocks,  and 
islets  of  lesser  note  and  name. 

DRAYIDIAN,  a  term  which  Dr.  Caldwell 
has  recently  applied  to  the  vemacuUr  tongues 
of  the  great  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  India.  With  the  exception  of 
Orissa,  and  of  those  districts  of  Western 
India,  and  the  Dekhan  where  Gujarathi  and 
the  Mai*atbi  are  spoken,  the  whole  of  the 
peninsular  portion  of  India  from  the  Vindhya 
mountains  and  the  river  Nerbudda  to  Cape 
Comorin,  appears  to  have  been  peopled  from 
the  earliest  period,  by  different  branches  of 
one  and  the  same  race,  speaking  different 
dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language,  and 
scattered  off-shoots  from  the  same  stem  may 
be  traced  still  further  north  and  west,  as  far 
as  the  Riymahal  hills,  and  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Beluchistan.  Dr.  Caldwell  exclud- 
ing the  Rajmahal,  the  Uraon  and  the  Brahui, 
designates  as  Dravidian,  nine  idioms  current 
in  Southern  India,  viz.,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Cana- 
rese,  Malayalam,  Tulu,  Toda,  Kota,  Gond  or 
Goand,  Khond  or  Kund  or  Ku,  and  says  it 
has  been  remarked  that  in  the  ten  cultivated 
languages  of  the  Dravidian  tongue,  Sanscrit 
words  ai*e  not  at  all,  or  but  very  rarely 
employed.  He  tells  us  that  of  all  the  Dravi- 
dian tongues,  no  two  are  so  nearly  I'elated  to 
each  other  as  to  be  mutually  intelligible  to  the 
people  who  speak  them  except  iu  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  manner.  The  name  for  this 
class  of  languages  and  for  the  peoples  speak- 
ing them  is  not  yet  definitely  settled,  the 
terms  of  Pre- Aryan,  Dravidian,  Aboriginal, 
Scythic,  Hill  and  Serpent  races  have  been  ap- 
plied, and  Mr.  Hunter  estimates  their  numbers 
at  eighty  millions,  but  a  writer  in  the  Friend 
of  India  estimates  them  at  only  twelve 
millioQS.  Amongst  these  are  the  Mair,  Meeua, 
Bhil,  Sonthal,  Kol,  Gond,  the  Madera  or 
pariah,  the  Madiga  or  tanner,  and  the  Dhor 
or  currier.  In  the  southern  districts  of  Penin- 
sular India,  an  ancient  aboriginal  people  called 
Curumber  are  the  earliest  known  occupants 
of  Dravida  Desam,  the  modern  Carnatic  and 
CoTomandel.  They  seem  to  have  established 
numerous  petty  principalities  over  the  whole 
Peninsula,  which  were  ultimately  absorbed  S!?/",*?'"'  xn  .  • 
III  the  Chola  empire.     Numerous  sites  attn-  •  rf/Tifni,..Ramu«. 
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buted  to  this  race  and  still  called  Carunkl: 
Cote,  are  to  be  met  with«  The  number»  ^ 
and  condition  of  these  with  any  remains 
extant,  should  be  carefully  ascertained 
noted.  Small  communities  of  the  same 
are  found  to  this  day  in  the  less 
hills  and  forests  of  many  parts  of  the  pen  i 
sula.  Tamil  was  the  language  of  tfaar 
ancient  dynasties  of  whom  we  have  reeor«ii 
The  Chola  of  Tanjore  and  Combacoiram,  ir-] 
were  settled  on  or  near  the  Caveri  and  Co^l 
roon  rivers,  and  who,  as  some  suppose,  gas 
their  names  to  the  Coromandel  or  Choi 
mandel  Coast :  the  Pandya,  whose  capital 
now  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of  Madurj 
and  the  Chera,  who  ruled  at  Kerala  on  ^] 
Malabar  coast.  Augustas,  emperor  of  Rom 
when  at  Antioch  received  an  embassy  iri. 
letters  from  king  Pandyon  of  ancient  Dnrrii 
The  embassy  gave  valuable  and  carious  pr 
sents,  amongst  othen  a  man  without  anna^  sa 
a  sei*pent  ten  cubits  long.  In  the  letter,  ti 
king  described  himself  as  holding  swaj  owi 
six  hundred  kings,  and  he  asked  the  frioDclalii 
of  Augustus.  In  the  embassy  was  an  lasUa 
named  Zarmanochegus,  from  Bai'agoza  4 
Baroach  who  accompanied  AogusttiB  -i 
Athens  and  there,  as  Calanus  had  done^  con 
mitted-self  immolation  before  the  empensi 
His  tomb  known  as  the  Indian's  tomb,  was  i 
be  seen  as  late  as  Plutarch's  time.  Xi 
Tamil  language  is  spoken  thi*oughout  the  vw 
plain  of  ihe  Carnatic  or  country  below  th 
ghauts,  termed  by  the  mahomedan  sovereigfi 
and  by  the  British  who  have  succeeded  tiien 
the  Carnatic  Paen  Ghat.  The  Tamil  speakin 
country  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Pial 
oat  30  miles  north  of  Madras,  and  inland  fret 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  the  Eastern  Ghauts 
it  skirts  Mysore  on  all  its  eastern  frontiar,  j 
also  spoken  over  the  Bara  Mahal,  Salem,  an 
Combaconum,  meeting  with  the  Malayalsu 
at  the  great  gap  of  Palghat ;  it  is  spoken  sis 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  IVavaneor 
country,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ghaofti 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  neighbourhood  c 
Trevandrum  ;  also  in  the  northern  and  nortii 
western  parts  of  Ceylon,  where  Tamuliao 
formed  settlements  prior  to  the  Christian  en 
and  from  whence  they  have  gradually  ihrvs 
out  the  Singhalese.  Mr.  Taylor  is  of  opiniei 
that  Tamil  was  cultivated  in  its  purity  11 
the  ancient  Pandiya  kingdom. 

Mr  Campbell  arranges  the  Turanian  abo 
rigines  into  two  sections,  as  under  : 

Dravidian  or  Southern. 
Tamil  ..Knmmbur. 
Canara. .  .Bnrghar. 

D<» KoU. 


Gond,    Khond,    Oraon, 


risar. 


NcrtktmmrKUarimi 
Lurka-koL 


Ho. 
Bbtuni. 


AccordiM  U 


Mftx-Mt&ner. 


Mniidah.     (unooiuieeM 

Sontal.        ;  with        aqj 

I  other*. 
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IkifiiUia  tUuigiaes  deal  ia  demonologj, 
UAimif  fnitic  drnteea,  bloodj  imd  even 
hmmmuittM ;  th^ace,  however,  superior 
to  the  Aiyan  hindoos  ia  freedom  mm  dis* 
fafifyiag  pr^odieefly  but  infoior  to  them  in 
kMvW^  aod  mil  its  train  of  appliaD^es. 
Iterjgioai  tribes  are  most  numeroas,  are»  in- 
4mi  tht  nam  of  the  iahabitants,  iu  the  hiUj 
toutij  from  the  western  and  southern  bor* 
teof  BcDipdy  Behar  and  Benares  to  the  fron- 
timaf  die  Hyderabad  and  Madras  territories, 
«i  tai  the  Eastern  ghats  inknd  to  the 
MM  portions  of  the  Nagpore  territory, 
bitein,  in  this  cnct»  are  evident  monuments 
of  flU  yadoo  ciTiiisation  and  of  the  saiva 
jmmuL     The     aborigines     of     India, 
MaplijrBiqae  and  in  the  structure  of  their 
laiHI^  prosent  n  tjpe  analogous  to  the 
Svito  of  the  South  iseas,  Papuans,  Tas- 
WHimd  oAer^  as  well  as  to  the  nearer 
Xlgrtto  of  Maiaaca  and  the    ▲adamana. 
9sT«Hl«as  ftrmedj  called  by  Europeans 
Ai  Mihbsr  language^  and  this  term  is  even 
iiM  SBoagsi  the  Uliterate  of  the  English 
MBBi^,  but  even  the  edueated  elaeses 
iribit  omneottsly,  as  Tamul.    It  was  the 
•tedoreloped  of  all  the  Dravidian  idioms, 
hAi  aost  eoiNous  and  contains  the  largest 
fMhi  of  indabitably  ancient    forms.     It 
■Ml  two  dialeeta,  the  classical  and  col- 
iffU,  ths  tticieat  and  the  modem,  called 
iMfMivdy  the  Shan  Tamil  and  the  Kodun* 
yt  whieh  so  widely  difibr  that  they  may 
|hiit  bo  legarded  as  different  languages. 
miTflsil  laoe  is  the  least  scrupulous  or 
and  the  most  enterprising  and 
race  of  bindoos,  and  swarm  where- 
■iMj  is  to  be  made,  or  whererer  a 
or  a  mam  aristocratic  people 
« to  be  pushed  aside.    The  majority 
"^fchdoos    found    in    Pegu,   Penang, 
*^>P*»md  other  places  in  the  east,  where 
«»«ihimn  as  Klings,  are  Tamilians.  AU 
Geylon,  the  cooties  in  the  coffee 
tre  Tamilians  ;  the  majority  of 
.   asking  classes,  even  in  Colombo, 
^^ihtts,  and  ere  long  the  Tamilians 
^  ezdnded    the    Singhalese   from 
Isfsry  oftce  of  profit  and  trust  in  their 
_   MmmI    The  majority  of  the  domestic 
g*^  sad  of  the  camp  followers  in  the 
^"^^Mdoaey  and  along  with  its  army, 
:ilTtelisDs,andthe  coolies  who  emigrate 
gy»ly  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  West 
ff^khadi,  are  mostly  of  the  TamU  people, 
the  Tamil  people,  who  are  residing 
>ulitey  eantonmento    and    distant 
ttd  those   in  South  Travanoore, 
^Oayloa,  and  excluding  all  Mahome* 
^^Uigi  and  Brahmin  residents  of  the 
^•»  ^Otttry,  who  amount  to  at  least  ten 


per  cent*  of  the  whole  population,  the  people 
who  speak  the  Tamil  language  are  estimated 
by  Dr.  Caldwell  at  about  ten  millions. 

The  Telugu,  called  also  Telingu,  or 
Telungu,  is  the  Andhra  of  Sanscrit  wnten,  a 
name  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographers,  as 
that  of  a  nation  dwelling  on  or  near  the 
Granges.  It  is  the  same  language  which,  until 
lately,  Europeans  tensed  the  Seatooi  from  a 
Portuguese  word  signifying  heathens  or  gen- 
tiles. In  respect  to  antiquity  of  cutoire  and 
glosaarial  copiousness,  it  ranks  next  to  the 
Tamil,  in  the  list  of  Drayidian  idioms,  but  it 
surpasses  all  of  them  in  euphonic  sweetness, 
Telugu  extends  from  Chanda,  where  it  meete 
the  Mahratte,  and  from  Ganjam  and  Chicacole 
where  it  intermixes  with  Uiya*  along  the 
ooast  to  Pulicat  on  the  marine  lagoon  thirty 
miles  north  of  liadras,  known  as  the  Pulicat 
Lake,,  where  it  meets  the  Tamil.  At  Viaaga- 
patam,  which  is  120  miles  south  of  Gsajam, 
this  is  the  sole  language  spekem.  0»  thia  line 
of  eoasti  two  monarchies  formerly  ej:i9ted,  the 
Andhra  and  Kalinga,  both  apparently  enter- 
prising races  and  seafaring  peopls^  mi  it  is 
doubtless  from  the  name  of  the  lattei*  dyoasty 
that  the  Burmese  and  Malays  have  derived 
tlie  appellation  of  *'  Kling,"  by  which  they 
distinguish  all  people  from  India.  The  Kalinga 
dynasty  appear  to  have  gained  gveat  poesea- 
sions  to  the  westward,  as,  at  the  time  of  the 
mahomedan  conquest,  Warangal,  seventy 
miles  from  Hyderabad,  was  considered  by 
them  the  caj^tal  of  Telingana,  the  eastern 
part  of  the  nabob  of  Hyderabad's  dominions, 
all  the  districto  of  Gaigam,  Nellore  and  Cad- 
dapah  and  much  of  the  lands  north.  The  most 
westerly  spot  at  which  it  is  spoken  is  the 
small  town  of  Murkundah  about  30  miles 
west  of  Beder  and  it  reaches  this  by  a 
wavy  line  running  westerly  fr*om  north 
of  Madras,  as  far  as  the  eaatem  boundaiy 
of  Mysore  which  it  follows  up  to  that  of 
the  Mabratto  country,  thus  including,  jn 
its  extent,  the  Ceded  DistrictSy  Eumool  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hyderabad  dominions  and 
a  portion  of  the  Napore  country  and  Gpnd- 
wana.  In  ancient  times,  it  seems  to  have 
been  spoken  as  far  north  as  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.  This  appears  both  from  the  geo- 
graphical limito  which  the  Greeks  have  aesign- 
ed  to  the  territory  of  the  Andhra  or  northern 
Telugu  dynasty,  and  from  many  of  the  names 
and  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  up  to  that 
delte  being  found  to  be  Telugu.  The  Telugu 
people  are  undoubtedly  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Dravidian  race^  although  the 
Tamil  surpass  them  iu;restlesBnieea  a^id  eater- 
prise  and  in  that  self  reUance  which  supporte 
them  in  their  emigrations.  Ineluduig  the 
Naik  or  Naidoo   (<<Nayaka"),  Beddi    and 
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Other  Telugu  tribes  settled  in  the  Tamil 
country,  who  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of 
those  soldiers  of  fortune  by  whom  the  Pandiya 
and  Chola  kingdoms  wera  subverted,  and  who 
number  not  less  than  a  million  of  souls  ;  and 
including  also  the  Telugu  settlera  in  Mysore, 
and  the  Telugu  inhabitants  of  the  Nizam's 
territory  and  other  native  states,  the  people 
who  speak  the  Telugu  lauguage  may  be  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  at  least  fourteen  millions. 
Tamil  and  Telugu  roots  are,  in  the  great 
majority  the  same,  but  peculiarities  in  inflec* 
tlon  and  dialectic  changes  have  so  modified 
the  modern  tongues,  that  they  difier  from 
each  other  as  much  as  Portuguese  from 
Spanish,  Irish  from  Welsh,  Hebrew  from 
Aramaic,  and  Hindi  from  Bengali. 

CanaresCy  properly  the  Kannadi  or  Karna- 
taka  tongue  is  bordered  by  the  Tamil  and  the 
Telugu  on  the  east.  It  is  spoken  throughout 
the  plateau  of  Mysore  and  in  the  south- 
western districts  of  the  Nizam's  territory  as 
far  north  as  the  Tillage  of  Murkundah  lying  30 
miles  west  of  Beder.  Also,  it  is  much  spoken 
in  the  ancient  Tuluva  countiy  on  the  MaUbar 
Coast,  now  long  designated  as  Canara,  a  name 
which  it  acquired  from  having  been  subjected 
for  centuries  to  the  rule  of  Canarese  princes. 
^  But  in  Canai*a,  the  Malayalam,  the  Konkani 
and  the  Tuluva,  are  also  spoken  though  less 
extensively  than  the  Canarese.  The  Canarese 
character  differs  slightly  from  the  Telugu, 
fi*om  which  it  has  been  borrowed,  but  the 
characters  used  for  Tamil,  Malayalam  and 
Telugu  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  ancient  Canarese  character,  however, 
entirely  difiers  fiH>m  that  of  the  modernTelugu, 
and  the  Canarese  language  differs  even  more 
widely  from  the  Telugu  than  it  does  from  the 
Tamil.  There  is  an  ancient  dialect  of  the 
Canarese  language  current,  as  well  as  modern, 
the  latter  differing  from  the  former  by  the 
use  of  different  inflexional  terminations.  The 
ancient  Canarese  dialect,  however,  has  no 
connection  witli  the  Sanscrit  character  to 
which  that  name  has  been  given,  in  which, 
viz.,  the  Hala  Kannada,  many  veiy  ancient 
inscriptions  in  the  Maratha country  as  well  as 
in  Mysot^  are  found.  Dr.  Caldwell  estimates 
the  people  who  speak  the  Canarese  language, 
at  five  millionB.  This  includes  the  Coorgs, 
but  he  has  no  means,  be  says,  of  calculating 
the  numbers  in  the  Hyderabad  country,  where 
Canarese,  Marathi  and  Telugu  are  spoken. 
The  Urdu*  or  Hindustani  language  there,  is 
merely  known  to  the  mahomedan6,the  hindoos 
and  Kaets  from  Northern  India,  the  i*esid6nt 
population  using  it  as  a  lingua  franca* 

2%e  Ceorg  or  Kodaga  language  is  apoken 
in  the  small  principality  of  this  name,  lying 


regarded  as  Canarese,  modified  by  the  Tul 
But  Mr.  Moegling  states  that  it  is  mo 
nearly  allied  to  the  Tamil  and  Malayak 
than  to  the  Canarese. 

Malayalam  or  Malayarma^  is  spc^en  aloi 
the  Malabar  Coast  on  the  western  side  of  tl 
Ghats  or  Malaya  range  of  mountains  fro 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Chandagiri  river  ;  < 
more  strictly,  perhaps,  to  Nileshwi 
(Nile8wai*a)  where  a  Nair  rajah,  conquen 
by  Hyder,  formerly  ruled,  from  tlie  vicinil 
of  Maugalore  whei*e  it  supersedes  tl 
Canarese  and  the  Tulu,  to  Trivandrum,  whsi 
it  begins  to  be  superseded  by  the  Tamil.  Tl 
people  speaking  it  in  the  States  of  Travai 
core  and  Cochin  in  the  provinces  of  Malah 
and  Canara,  are  estimated  by  Dr.  Caldwv 
at  two  and  a  half  milli<ms.  The  languag 
however,  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  is  raptl 
being  driven  out  by  the  Tamil.  The  peop 
who  speak  it  are,  of  all  the  Dravidian  race 
the  most  exclusive  and  superstitious  ai 
shrink  with  most  sensitiveness  fh>m  conta 
with  foreigners  though  their  coast,  moi 
than  any  part  of  India,  has  been  in  all  ag< 
visited  by  the  traders  of  other  lands,  by  Fho 
nicians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Syrian  Christians,  an 
Arabs,  and  the  three  last  even  formed  permi 
nent  settlements  amongst  them.  They  shrin 
from  contact  with  ^reigners,  even  fnx 
people  of  their  own  caste  :  reti*eating  fro 
the  great  roads,  cities  and  bazars  as  eageri 
as  the  Tamil  flocks  to  them ;  and  tl 
Malayalam  speaking  race  are  to  be  foun 
isolated  with  their  families  in  their  hig 
walled  parambu,  even  in  parts  where  the  liw 
and  centres  of  communication  are  entire! 
occupied  by  the  more  enterprising  Tarn 
people  whose  language  too  seems  gradaall 
pushing  the  Malaya  aside,  >  Their  retire 
character  has  led  to  the  less  scrupulous  an 
more  adroit  Tamilians,  occupying  all  the  Him 
of  communication  and  monopolizing  tfc 
greater  part  of  the  public  business  and  coo 
merce  of  the  Malabar  States.  In  a  short  tiBK 
perhaps,  the  Malayalam  will  only  be  knovv 
in  the  hilly  tracts  or  jungle  fastnesses.  Mi 
layalam  was  separated  from  tlie  Tamil  befoi 
the  latter  was  cultivated  and  refined,  an 
from  brahminical  influence,  has  since  had  t 
infusion  of  Sanscrit  words  more  than  in  an; 
other  Dravidian  language,  the  fewest  of  sn^l 
being  in  the  Tamil. 

Tulu  or  Tvluva,  is  the  last  of  th 
cultivated  Dravidian  tongues.  It  is  an  idion 
which  holds  a  position  midway  between  ^ 
Canarese  and  the  Malayalam,  but  moi^ 
nearly  resembling  the  Canarese.  Though  ontf 
genenilly  prevalent  in  the  district  of  Canam 
it  is  now  spoken  only  in  a  small  tract  of  coao 


on  the  western  Ghats,  and  has  hitherto  been  i  try  in  the  vicinity  of  Mangalore,  by  not  mor< 
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lOO^OOOor  150,000  sottU.    It  has  been 
upon  bj  maaj  languages  and  is 
toon  to  disappear.    The  Tulava  has  a 
iblance  to  Malayala,  though  the 
ing  raee  are  unable  to  under- 
teir  M ala jalam  neighbours.     Malaja- 
Tula  are  considered  by  Dr.  Cald- 
to  be  in  gradual  course  of  extinction. 
ne  TWs,  properly  the  2Wa  or  Tudava 
is  that  spoken  by  the  Tudavar,  a  pri- 
peeuliarly  interesting  tribe  inhabit- 
theNcilgherry  Hilis,  practising  quasidrai- 
umI  commonly  believed  to  be  the 
inhabitants  of  these  hills.     They 
isMlat  present  nomber  more  than  from  800 

It  is  supposed  that  they  never 

have  exceeded  a  few  thousand,  but 

diaainlshed  through  opium  eating 

priyaadria,  and  at  a  former  period,  the 

among  them  of  female  infanticide. 

is  the  oldest  indigenous  speech  on 


As 


KoiOj  is  the  language  of  the  Kotar, 
il  tribe  of  Helot  craftsmen  inhabiting 
Ihs  Veil^ierry  Hills,  and  numbering  about 
IJND  soak.     It  is  a   very  old  and  rude 
of  Canareee,  and  their  ancestors  on  the 
ipposed  by  Dr.  Caldwell  to  have 
at  some  ancient  time  a  low  caste  tribe 
had  Hed  thither  to  escape  persecution. 
Kotar    have   been  residing    from    an 
itiquity  on  the  Nilgheny  Hills, 
are  exceedingly  filthy  in  their  habits, 
addiefied  beyond  all  other  low  caste  tribes 
of  carrion  and  have  been  gene- 
va dbaaned  by  Europeans. 

miaga.     Besides  the  Toda  and  Kota  on 
As  kffls,  tiie   Bndagar  sjSeak    an   ancient 
dialect  of  tlM  Oanarese.    The 
sf  the  Bndagar  people  from  the  north, 
died  Bui^hers,  is  undoubtedly  an 
Oanarese  dialect.     This  people  are 
uamerouB  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
HslWlgheny  Hills. 

The  hrwtar  *  people  of  the  darkness'  speak 
arade  Tamil. 

The  Cmrb  or  Curbuar  or  Kurufnbar^ 
shepherds,  who  occupy  the 
deeper  jungles  where  they  are  occa- 
tMaaily  stnabled  upon  by  adventurous  sports- 
am,  mid  the  smoke  of  whose  fires  may  occa- 
limally  be  seen  rising  from  the  lower  gorges 
rf  the  hills. 
The  G&nd  or  Goand  is  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  nortWn  and 
pots  of  the  eztaDnvehill  country  of 
8«iiraDa»of  the  northern  portion  of  Nagpere, 
ef  Ihe  grsater  part  of  the  Saugor  and 
territories.  Mr.  Driberg  compiled 
tTvy  complete  grammar  and  vocabulary  of 
As  Hahadeo  dialect  of  the  Goud  langnage, 
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and  the  dialect  of  the  Saonee  Gonds  was 
noticed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Manger.  The 
Gond  dialect,  says  Mr.  Logan,  is  Dravidiaa, 
hardly  at  all  afiected  by  Gangetio.  The 
Khond,  if  not  identical,  probably  agrees  with 
it  more  than  with  Kol,  and  the  basis  of  the 
latter  is  Dravidian.  The  Uraon  and  the  Male 
or  Bajmahali  dialects  are  still  closer  to  the 
Gond  and  south  Dravidian  than  the  proper 
Kol.  The  Khond,  Kund,  or  more  properly 
the  Ku,  is  the  language  of  the  people  who  are 
commonly  called  Khond  but  who  designate 
themselves  Ku.  They  are  a  primitive  race 
who  are  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Grond. 
They  inhabit  the  upper  parts  of  Gondwana, 
Grumsoor  and  the  hiUy  ranges  of  Orissa  and 
whose  horrid  rites  of  oifering  children  and 
young  people  in  sacrifice  (see  Meiiah)  is 
generally  known.  The  two  people  by  whom 
the  Gond  and  Ku  languages  are  spoken  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  500,000  souls.  Dr. 
Caldwell  estiasates  the  proporttoaate  numbers 
of  the  several  raees  by  whom  the  Dravidian 
languages,  and  dialects  mentioned  above,  are 
spoken,  to  be  32,160,000,  as  follows  :— 

6  Toda 300 

Kota 1,000 


1  Tamil 10,000,000 

2  Telugu..*.  14,000,000 

3  Canarese... 5,000,000 

4  Malayalum2,500,000 
5Tnlu 150,000 


8  GrondorGoand, 
also  Khnnd, 
KundorKu500,000 


About  20,000,000  of  these  are  British  sub- 
jects, and  the  renutinder  are  under  the  native 
states  of  Hydeiabad,  Travancore  and  Coohia. 
In  this  enumeration,  there  has  not  been  in- 
cluded the  idioms  of  the  Bamusi,  the  Kora- 
war,  the  Liombadi,  the  Yedar,  the  Male- 
arasar,  and  various  other  wandering,  preda- 
tory, or  forest  tribes.  The  Liombadi,  spestk 
a  dialect  of  the  Hindi.  The  l^Mnusi  and 
the  majori^  of  the  Korawar,  a  patds  of  the 
Telugu.  The  tribes  inhabiting  the  hills  and 
forests  speak  corrupted  dialects  of  the  kh- 
guages  of  the  contiguous  plains.  The  Male- 
arasar,  ^Hill  Kings'  called  in  Malayalam 
Mala-aiasar,  the  hill  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Southern  Ghauts,  speak  corrapt  Malayalam 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  range,  where  the 
Malayalam  is  the  prevailing  language,  akid 
corrupt  Tamil  in  the  southern,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tamil  speakiag  districts.  The  Kol  and 
Sura  dwell  towards  ^  north  of^^the  Gond 
and  Kund,  in  Central  India ;  their  langaages 
contain  Dravidian  words,  but  they-beloag  to 
a  totally  difBu-eat  fiuhiiy  of  laagnagsB.    : 

Uraon^ih%  language  of  the  Utya  people^'is 
an  uncultivated  idiom,  and  conthiassDaay  roots 
and  forms  belonging  to  the  Kol'diiledtsand 
so  many  Dravidian  roots  of  primary  impcv- 
tance,  that  it  is .  considered  b)r.Dr;6i(id^ell 
as  having  originally  been  r  a  metab^ibf  the 
Dravidian  iamily  of  languages.    The  Bodo 
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Dhimal  and  otlier  tribes  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains and  forests  between  Kumaon  and  Assam, 
are  styled  Tamilian  hj  Mr.  Hodgson.  He 
has  done  so  on  the  supposition  that  all  the 
aborigines  of  India,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Aryans,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  stock,  of 
which  he  considers  the  Tamilian  of  Southern 
India  the  best  rapreeentatives.  And  he  has 
founded  this  supposition  on  certain  general 
grammatical  similarities  which  are  common 
to  the  entire  Scythian  group  of  languages. 

The  Sn^mahali  language  contains  so 
many  Dravidian  roots  of  primary  import- 
ance, though  it  also  eontains  a  large  ad* 
Buxtare  of  roots  and  forms  bel<mgiiig  to  the 
Eol  dialectsi  that  Dr.  Caldwell  considers 
it  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Dravidian 
family  of  languages.  It  is  spoken  by  the 
If  alei,  or  inhabitants  of  the  hills.  A  brief 
vocabulary  of  the  words  of  the  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  Bigmahal  hills,  in  Central  India,  as 
contained  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches 
and  Mr.  Hodgson's  more  complete  oollections 
prove  the  idiom  of  this  tribe  to  be  in  the 
main  Dravidian. 

The  Brakui  language^  spoken  by  the 
mountaineers  in  the  khanship  of  Kelat,  in 
BeloQohistan,  eontains  some  Dravidian  words 
and  a  considerable  infusion  of  unquestionable 
Dravidian  forms  and  idioms.  Considered  as 
a  whole,  this  language  is  derived  from  the 
flame  aouroe  as  the  Pui^abi  and  Sindi,  but  it 
unqiiestioiiably  contains  a  Dravidian  element, 
-derived  fkom  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Dravi- 
-dmk  rase  having  been  incorporated  with  the 
-BcahuL  The  discovery  of  this  element 
■btojond  the  Indus  river,  proves  that  some  of  the 
Dravidians  like  the  Aryans,  the  Graeco- 
Seythiansand  the  Turco-Mongolians,  entei^ed 
India  by  the  North  West  route.  The  Brahui 
state  that  their  forefathers  came  from  Halb, 
Alsp^.  Of  all  the  Dravidian  languages,  no 
two  are  so  nearly  related  to  each  other  as  to 
.be  mutually  intelligible  to  the>  people  who 
apeak  them,  except  in  the  simplest  and  most 
iuti  manner.—  The  Rev.  Dr.  Caidweirs 
Oi^tmparative  Grammar^  Sir  EfikineAny*s 
JBinTs  £y»  View,  Pert,  Obser. 

:D&A¥IDA».  The  country  in  which 
Ae  TamiLlfettgua^sis  spoken*  the  Coromandel 
eoast  fma  Madns  souliiward  :  the  country 
bebw  the  Silstem  Ghants  to  Cape  Comorin. 
Alae^n  class  of  brahmanieal  tribtts  called  ihe 
five  Dravir  oomprehendtng  nU  <hose  of  the 
Peiiinanla  er  I>r&var%  Kamatn,  Tefinga, 
•€h||EaniAa.and  Maratha. 

DBAWA,  else  D&AWI  of  Haaasa»  Ce- 

iieln.tooBB»  var  aarmta,  JZdir^. 

.  D&AWO,  H»o.  Pagopynim  esoolenium. 

I .  DB&AM8,  are  to  a  greai  extent  still  trusted 

to  hi  Eastern  countries.  .The  earliest  re- 


markable dreams  recorded,  were  those 
Abraham  of  the  captivity  and  (Gen  zxv 
12).  At  Bethel,  of  the  ladder.  Subsequeni 
(Gren.  xxxviii,  5»  9  and  10.)  were  JoeepI 
dreams  and  those  of  Pharoah,  €ren.  x.  4  a 
41.  Gideon  and  Saul,  I.  Sam.  xxviii* 
Dreams,  are  intimately  associated  with  t 
lower  forms  of  religion.  To  the  save 
they  have  a  reality  and  an  importance  whi 
we  can  scarcely  appreciate.  During  sle 
the  spirit  seemei  to  desert  the  body  ;  and 
in  dreams  we  visit  other  localities  and  em 
other  worlds,  living  as  it  were  n  separate  ai 
different  life,  the  two  phenomena  are  n 
unnaturally  regarded  as  the  cmnplenents 
one  another.  In  Madagascar  the  people  pi 
a  religious  regard  to  dreams,  and  imagine  di 
their  good  demons  or  inferior  deities,  tell  the 
in  their  dreams  what  ought  to  b»  dene,*  * 
warn  them  of  what  ought  to  be  evoided. 

DREDGING.  In  this  piooess  note  the  nol 
bers  of  species,  the  kinds  usually  found  asa 
elating  together,  the  number  of  living  spec 
mens  of  each,  the  number  of  dead,  the  ave; 
age  age  of  the  specimens,  though  whetb 
young  or  adult  The  general  state  of  tk 
animals  and  particularly  as  to  the  matuiit 
of  the  eggs  or  if  they  have  been  reeentl 
shed.  The  kind  of  ground.  The  deptfe 
The  distance  from  land.  The  soae  whetiii 
the  littoral  zone,  the  space  between  high  an* 
low  water  marks  :  the  laminarian  aone  « 
that  in  which  the  large  tangles  or  sea  weed 
flourish,  and  extends  Arom  low  water  mark  to 
depth  of  about  16  fiuhoms,  the  oorailia 
zone  extends  from  the  depth  of  1 5  to  ^ 
fathoms  ;  sea  weeds  are  soaroe,  but  ooralline 
abound  in  this  region,  the  coral  cone  is  thi 
in  which  deep  sea  corals  are  found  and  whsr 
the  depth  is  b^rond  60  fathoms.  Any  par 
ticular  currents.  What  are  the  moUoso 
found  between  tide  marks  on  the  nelghboof 
ing  ooast  ?  Is  mud  present,  and  if  |>resent  o 
what  kind  ?  Are  any  dead  shdls  common  o 
which  no  living  examples  occur  ?  What  ses 
weeds  are  found  ?  Do  the  different  specimen 
of  the  same  species  vary  much  in  size,  form 
or  colour  ? — Edin.  N,  JPAil,  Jowru.^  pp.  20( 
and  207^  Julp  1866. 

DBEH,  Hun>.  Melia  azedancb,  al8< 
Aibizsia  odoratissima. 

DBEIFACH,  GxB.  Sulphuret  of  Aa& 
mony. 

DBEK,  Panj.  Albizzia  odoratisBimii 
Benik,,  also  Meiia  sempervirens,  Melia  sse- 
darach,  Xtwt.,  also  Pistaoia  integenriflMb— * 

DiBEL,  Dut.,  also  Dxell,  Gw.  Diaper. 
DBENDU,  Hind.  Adelia  serrata,  Ba» 
dreadu.  Acacia  atipulata. 
DREPAN,  several  caterpillars,  the  Aloe 
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kdauMf  the  Orgyia  Ceylanica^  EuprociU 
fvynoifa,  the  Triekia  exiguOj  the  Nn" 
nrntmupenOf  the  JUmuteodes  graeia§a  and 
t  ipcM  of  Drtpana  are  fbond  oa  the  eoffee 
iMi  M  thej  do  not  cause  much  injarj. 
iidhireiteipiilary  liowever,  though  forto- 
mdy  not  abnoduity  the  Zetttera  eoffem^ 
JBliiyi  moj  trees,  bodi  jonng  and  old  by 
61%  oat  tiie  heart  It  reseaables  the  eater- 
filfar  of  the  goat^moth  of  Engiand  and  Is  as 
thick  y  a  goose  quilL  It  generally  enters 
1btne6"or  12^  from  thegroondy  ascending 
i|NmdL  The  sieklj  drooping  of  Uie  tree 
■lib  its  presence. 

MLBPANOGNATHUS  SALTATOR, 
Jmoi.  An  sat  which  mores  by  jumps  of 
wvcnl  hehes  at  a  spring. 

BBESHUK.  In  front  of  the  Goorchanee 
■Jliihone  hills,  and  between  Hnrrand  and 
ViAnkote^  sre  plains  inhabited  by  the  Dres* 
U.  Thef  ere  British  subjects.  See  Khyber. 

MUSSES.  The  mahomedans  of  Madras 
aikn^for  the  exeelleace  of  the  flowered 
vukoo  the  muslin  dresses  of  kdies.  They 
maUuftom  Re.  7  to  Rs.  70  each. 

MK60,  Pen.     Sweet  flag. 

UUNKHARI,  HnffD.  Datieca  cannabina. 

lilSHADAVATI.    See  Hindoo. 

HO,  properly    gro,   Tibetan,   Tritioum 


MOB,  Horn.  Caragaaa  tragacanthoides. 

IttOGUE  AM£R£,  Fa.,  a  compound  of 
■MK^ftankiaeense^  myrrh,  aloes,  and  kreat. 

fiBOK  or  EROG.  Both  occupants  of 
AtOBttnl  part  of  northern  Tibet.  Mr. 
Bl^lM  sopposes  them  a  mixed  race  joined 

%  for  predatory  purposes.     See  India. 
I AIUS.     The  Emu,  a  genus  of  birds 
^^iigil  to  the  Cursores,  or  Runners,  an 
•J*  rf  which  mo^  be  thus  shown  :— 
y^yi-^Caisorea  or  Ruimen. 
^■^  (hnuid«,  CaBuariuB  galeatui ;  1  Dromaius 


^t  Sbothtonidse,  Struthio  camelus. 
v^Mist  Bennettif,  Gould,  is  the  Cassow- 
yrffto  inland  of  New  Britain,  near  to 
^dsmea,  where  it  is  called  Mooruck. 
'I^Nght  of  the  bird  is  three  feet  to  the  top 
'As  baek,  and  Ave  feet  when  standing 
*Nt  Its  colour  is  rufous,  mixed  with  black 
^Iheheek  and  hinder  portions  of  the  body, 
Iji  nvea  black  about  the  neck  and  breast. 
fchH»e  wavy  skin  of  the  neck  is  beau- 
2^  eohmred  with  iridescent  tints  of 
Plk  purple,  pink,  and  an  occasional  shady 
Wfk  qoHe  diflerent  from  the  red  and 
Mbevoncles  of  the  Ocuuarius  gaieaius. 
•fat  aad  legs,  which  are  very  lai^ 
are  of  a  pale  ash  colour.  This 
diflm  from  the  C.  galeaiue  in 
%  horny  pUte,  instead  of  a  helmet 
fMiberaoce  on  the  top  of  the  head  : 
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which  callous  plate  has  the  character  of  and 
resembles  mother  of  pearl  darkened  with 
black-lead.  The  form  of  the  bill  differs  con* 
siderably  from  that  of  the  £mu,  Dromanu 
Nova  HoUandim,  being  narrower,  larger  and 
more  ounred,  and  in  having  a  blaek  or  leathery 
case  at  the  base.  Behind  the  plate  of  the 
head  is  a  small  tuft  of  black  hahr  like  feathers, 
which  are  continued  in  greater  or  lesser  abun* 
dance  over  most  parts  of  the  neek.  The  egg 
is  about  the  same  sise  as)  that  of  the  Emu, 
and  is  of  a  dirty  pale  yellowish  green  colour. 
The  bird  appears  to  Dr.  Bennett  to  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  the  Emu  than  to  the 
Cassowary,  and  to  form  the  link  between 
these  species.  In  its  bearmg  end  style  of 
walking  it  resembles  the  former,  throwing  Ibo 
head  forward,  and  only  beeoming  perfectly 
erect  when  running  ;  it  also  very  much  re- 
sembles the  Apteryx  in  its  body,  in  the  style 
of  its  motion  and  in  its  attitudes*  Its  bill 
presents  a  great  deal  the  character  of  that  of 
a  rail :  it  utters  a  peculiar,  chirping,  whistling 
sound,  but  also  a  lond  one  resembling  that 
of  the  word  *  Moork,'  whence,  no  doubt^  it 
derived  its  native  name.  Casuarios  galeatus, 
the  helmeted  cassowary  of  Ceram,  only,  is  so 
called  from  the  homy  helmet  which  surmounts 
the  head .  Its  rudimen  taiy  wings  consist  of  five 
long  bristles  like  blunt  porenpine  qnills.  It  runs 
swiftly  with  a  bounding  motion.  It  feeds  on 
fruits,  birds'  eggs,  insects,  cmstacea  and 
tender  herbage.  It  is  a  stout  and  strong  burd, 
standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  long,  coarse,  black  hair  like  feathers. 
The  head  has  a  large  homy  casque  or  helmet 
with  bright  blue  and  red  colours  on  the  bare 
skin  of  the  neek.  These  birds  wander 
about  in  the  vast  mountain  forests  that  cover 
the  island  of  Coram.  The  ftsmale  lays  three 
to  five  large  and  beautifully  shagreened  green 
eggs,  on  a  bed  of  leaves.  The  male  and 
female  sit  altemately  on  the  eggs,  for  abo«t 
a  month. 

DROMAIUS  NOVJS  HOLLANDI^ 
rises  to  a  height  of  seven  feet.  It  lives  on 
fraits,  eg^s  and  small  mm^\%.^^Crawfurd^$ 
DietUmary,  P-84,  London  AihenoMmj  No^ 
1512,  Dee.  12,  1857,  p.  1551,  WalUteeui 
Dr.  BenneU  in  a  letter ,  dated  Stfdney^  lOtk 
Sept.  1857. 

DRGMEDAIRE,  Lb.  Fr.  Camelus  dro- 
medarins.    See  Camelus. 

DROMEDARY,  Eng.  Camelus  drome* 
darius. — Linn^ 

DROMIA  RUMPHU,  Edw.^  E.  Indiei. 

DROMIA  FALLAX,  Edwi,  Mauritias. 

DROMIA  HIRTISSIMA,  Edim$^  Cape 
of  6.  Hope. 

DROMIA  CAPUT  MORTUUM,  Edws., 
Indian  Ocean. 
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DROMIA  UNIDENTATA,  Edws.,  Red 
Sea. 

DRONA,  Sans.  Phlomis  indica. 

DRONA.  A  brahmioy  the  military  precep- 
tor of  the  Pandava  and  Kaorava  pi'incea. 
Droua  was  tiie  son  of  Bharadw^j  and  in  the 
Mahahharata  is  calleil  Bharadwaj.  The  sou 
ef  Drona  is  a  celebrated  hero  in  the  Maha- 
faarat  named  Aswatthama. 

DBONACHARYA,  Sahsc.  From  drona,  a 
measure  of  capacity,  and  aoharya,  a  teacher. 

DROOHINA,  Sans.  Finmi  drooh,  to  injure. 

DROON.    See  Punjab. 

DBOOPDEVI.  The  wife,  in  common,  of 
the  five  Pandua  brothers,  was  of  the  house  of 
Kampilnagara.  Toodishtra  having  staked 
and  lost  the  throne  of  India  to  Duryodhana, 
to  recover  it  hasarded  the  beautiful  and  virtu- 
ous Droopdevi.  By  the  loaded  dice  of  his  foe 
she  became  the  goiee  of  the  Kauruva  chief, 
who  according  to  the  hindoo  legend  triumphing 
in  his  pride,  would  have  unveiled  her  in  public  ; 
but  the  deity  presiding  over  female  modesty 
preserved  her  from  the  rude  gaze  of  the  assem- 
bled host ;  the  miraculous  scarf  lengthened  as 
he  withdrew  it,  till  tired,  he  desisted  at  the 
instance  of  superior  interposition.  Yoodisfa- 
tra,  not  satisfied  with  this,  staked  twelve 
years  of  his  personal  liberty,  and  became  an 
exile  from  the  haunts  of  Kalindi,  a  wanderer 
in  the  wilds  skirting  the  distant  ocean. 
Taoitns  describes  the  baneful  effects  of  gamb* 
ling  amimgst  the  German  tribes,  as  involving 
personal  liberty  ;  their  becoming  slaves,  and 
being  subsequently  sold  by  the  winner.  The 
Rigpoot's  passion  for  gaming,  is  strong  ;  and 
long  anterior  to  Tacitus,  perhaps  before  the 
woods  of  Germany  were  peopled  with  the 
worshippers  of  Tuisto,  this  vice  pravailed 
amongst  the  Rajpoot  warriors. —  TotTsRa- 
juMikanj  Vol.  i,  p.  41,  179.     See  Draupadi. 

DROOPING  COCKSCOMB.  Celosia  ce- 

runa. 

DROSERA.  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
natural  fiimily  Droseraceas,  or  the  Sun-dew 
tribe.  D.  Burmanni,  VahL  Mo-dwen-thaB  of 
the  Burmese,  grows  in  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula, 
Bengal,  Sylhet  and  Buiinidi.  There  are  two 
different  species  at  Tavoy. — Masoriy  Voigt 

DROSERA  PELTATA.  Sans.  Drosera 
lunata.  Ham.  Grows  in  the  Neilghen^y  and 
Bababooden  hills.  The  leaves  stain  paper  red. 
They  are  applied  as  a  blister  to  the  skin. 
They  close  upon  flies  which  light  upon  them. 

DROUGHTS.  Are  frequently  in  tropical 
Asia.  Th^  are  alluded  to  in  Genesis,  xxxi, 
40,  in  the  day  the  Drought  consumed  me,  and 
the  ft-ost  by  night,  and  my  sleep  departed  from 
my  eyes. 

DROWA.  Hind.  Betula  bhojputra. 

DRUGS.    Amongst  the  native    physici- 


ans of  the  East  and  South  of  Asia,  as  i 
Europe  300  years  ago,  almost  every  subfetano 
especially  if  possessing  any  peculiarily  < 
colour,  shape,  smell,  or  taste,  is  believed  1 
have  some  medicinal  virtue.  Much  reliance 
placed  on  the  doctrine  of  the  signatures,  i.  4 
the  belief  that  a  substance  which  has  some  i 
the  physical  characten  of  an  oigaa  or  of  tl: 
symptoms  of  a  disease,  will  have  power  oiri 
what  it  resembles.  Some  substances  (ehieU 
animal,  however,)  are  considered  to  hs^i 
medicinal  virtues  merely  from  their  oddiSi] 
for  example  pikhdl  miu,  rats  dung  ;  the  ga 
bladder  of  the  brown  bear  ;  the  hairs  of  a  tiger 
whisker,  &c  Difficultyjof  acquisition  woul 
also  appear  to  add  virtue  ;  thus  it  freqoentl 
happens  that  of  two  kinds  of  a  drug,  the  on 
which  is  more  rare  is  considered  much  th 
more  powerful,  in  some  cases  indeed  whe; 
neither  would  appear  to  have  any  specie 
virtue  the  hakim  of  India  has  curious  beliei 
as  to  the  plants  which  produce  some  of  th 
foreign  vegetable  drugs,  and  still  mora  curiou 
theories  are  held  as  to  the  source  of  some  o 
those  of  mineral  origin.  Thus  ^  ZahrmohroL,^ 
which  comprise  several  mineral  substance; 
given  medicinally  is  believed  to  be  formed  bi 
the  spittle  of  the  '^  Mar-kkar'*  (Capra  megat 
ceros)  falling  on  stones  in  the  Kohistan,  weal 
of  the  Indus.  The  great  number  of  substancei 
to  which,  by  natives,  and  in  their  books  oi 
medicine,  aphrodisiac  virtues  are  attributed 
is  remarkable,  some  in  connection  witl 
the  doctrine  of  signatui-es,  but  roost  of  then 
probably  quite  destitute  of  the  qualitiei 
assigned  to  them. — PowelPs  Hand^Book, 

DRUHYU.  In  hindoo  legend,  one  of  th« 
tions  of  Yagati,  one  of  the  oIcLfiithers  of  mao< 
kind.  Ann  was  the  founder  of  one  of  th< 
five  great  Turanian  tribes,  the  Yadu,  Tor 
vasa,  Druhyu  and  Ann. 

DRUIDICAL  REMAINS.  The  Crom. 
lech  or  tri-lithic  altar,  in  the  centre  of  al 
Druidic  monuments,  is  supposed  by  Tod  to  be 
a  *'  torun"  or  triumphal  arch,  sacred  to  Uh 
sun-god  Belenus.  There  are  numerous  Indo 
Scythic  remains  in  the  Nizam^s  territory  and 
near  Bustar.  See  Cairn,  Cromlech,  Dolmen, 
Hindoo. 

DRUKRL  Hind.  Cissus  carnosa. 

DJ51UM  ?  A  Penang  wood,  of  a  light  browo 
colour,  used  for  ornamental  furniture.  A 
very  small  tree. 

DRUM.  The  drum  is  used  by  Asiatic 
nations  as  a  musical  instrument,  in  war,  and 
in  lieu  of  a  bell.  The  institution  of  the  drum 
was  adopted  by  a  late  king  of  Siam,  according 
to  Pallegoix,  but  the  pages  whoiiad  to  answer 
it  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  practice.  A 
curious  Chinese  drawing  engraved  in  Chine 
Ancienne  (1/  Univers  Pittoresquc).    PL  3. 
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DRITSE. 


DRUSE. 


ibis  institatioii  of  the  drum.     A  .  and  iadifferent.     They  are  brave,  iiODe^t  and 

suspended  at    the  gate  of   the  <  hospitable.      The  mountains    in  the  neigh- 

of  China,  which  supplicants  sounded.  |  bourhood  of  Brahmana,  are  a  lower  range  of 


Tkt  cosloin  is  a  genuine  Chinese  otie,  and 
Ifesaflmoas  seems  to  have  been  by  a  drum 
mfcer  than  by  a  bell.  Thus  in  the  Romance 
if  ''Tlie  Fortunate  Union/'  the  hero  Tei- 
m  exclaims,  "  My  lord,  you  are  mis- 
The  emperor  himself  suspends  the 
at  his  palace  gate  and  admits  all  to  state 
hardships  without  reserve."^  Yule, 
CaA&y,  VoL  I,  C.  vi.,  Davis'  Chinese 
BuuUames,  p.  109. 
DftUMBI,  HnrD.  Arundo  dounx. 
DEUM-FISH,   a  sea-fish  near  the  Pearl 


Libanus,  are  everywhere  covered  with  a 
sufficient  portion  of  soil  to  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion even  to  their  summits.  They  are  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  dense  population 
which  inhabits  them  ;  houses  and  hamlets 
meet  the  eye  in  every  direction:  The  number 
of  the  Druses  is  estimated  at  seventy  thousand. 
Of  these  one-third  are  capable  of  beai'ing 
arms.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  they 
first  settled  in  these  parts  :  min  kadim^ 
^'  ab  orgine"  is  the  general  answer  given  to 
all  inquiries  on   the    subject.     The  Druses 


Papers  N.  W.  Provinces  ;   Bombay 
Ihfcuapli  and  Coiirier,  Oct  24,  and  Nov.  19, 
ym,  and  Mofnssilite,  Nov.  10,  1849.— Z>r. 
Bmts  CiUalogue. 

DRUN.  also  PUA.  Tib.  The  Tibetan 
wmm  of  the  marmot  of  the  western  mid- 
UmIiij  IIS,    See  Marmot. 

UECNKENNESS,  is  a  frequent  vice  in 

isfci amongst  men  and  also  amongst  women. 

Bssahstances  nsed  are  opium,  the  prepara- 

Mmtihemp,  distilled  spirits  and  the  ferment- 

•iJMsof  the  palm  trees.  In  India,  horse  play, 

&eetifle,  generally  accompany  tipsi- 

Jr  moderation,  these  substances  are 

and  all  nations  use  them  though  the 

action  on  the  human  frame  is  not 

1,  but  most  of  them  must  be  regarded 

stimulants  and  as  valuable  in  gi*eat 

or  bodily  exertions.     Whatever,  be  the 

thej  evidently  supply  some  want  in 

ifce  system.     In  some  individuals  drunkenness 

k a  hereditary  disease  equivalent  to  a  mania  ; 

mk  diese  cases  are  generally  given  up  by  the 

Amtey,  in  itespair.    See  Food. 

DEURY,    Major   Heber,    an    ofiicer  of 


on 

livv  It  Macao.     Every    evening,    they  as-  j  are  not  confined  to  Mount  Lebanon  ;  they  are 

aitmiid  a  ship    and  continue   their  likewise  spread  over  the  Haourau,  a  country 

homming  till  about  mid-night.     The    lying  to  tiie  south-east  of  Damascus.    Zahle, 

and  falls  or  suddenly  ceases  at   seven  hours    from   Balbec,    belongs  to   the 

they  quit  the  ship  in  search  of  food,   territory'  of  the  Druses.    Half  an  hour  from 

p.  63.  2^hle,  on  the  south  side  of  the  village  of 

IttUM    HARMONICON.    See  Musical  |  Kerak,   is   the    pretended    tomb    of  Noah. 

*iaeDCs  of  the  Bnrmese.  j  The  religion  of  the  Druses  professes  a  secrecy, 

WUMMOND,  Lieut-Col.     An  ofiicer  of  i  which  seems  unnecessary,  except  for  the  sake 

Army  who  wrote  on  the  mines  and  >  of  imposture.     They  believe  in  the  transmi- 

ioarces  of  northern  Afghanistan    gratiou  of  souls,  but  more  as  a  punishment 

ftscopper  mines  of  Kemaon,  on  the  natural  i  in  this  world  than  in  the  next,  and  that  the 

of   Almorah,    in  -Extittcts  from  [  Prophets  recorded  in  the  Old   Testament, 

were  only  a  succession  of  identical  spirits. 
The  names  of  David,  Abi*aham,  Ishmael  and 
Pythagoras,  occur  in  their  saci^ed  code,  but 
without  any  adherence  to  our  own  asceitained 
chronology.  Hamsa  is  the  name  of  their  God 
and  sovereign,  whom  they  consider  to  have 
been  the  true  Christ,  and  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  a  travelling  impostor,  and  therefore 
deservedly  crucified.  They  seem  equally 
averse  to  mahomedans  and  christians,  and 
they  use  the  Koran  more  as  a  blind  than 
a  belief,  simply  to  deceive  their  Turkish 
masters.  They  consider  the  four  Evangelists 
to  have  been  so  many  powers  or  parts  of 
religion,  and  Hamsa  to  have  appeared  about 
400  years  after  mahommed,  when  he  flourish- 
ed eight  years  upon  earth,  and  afterwards 
appeared  seven  times  in  all  from  the  time 
of  Adam,  finally  and  formidably  to  appear 
when  the  Christians  shall  be  more  powerful 
than  the  Turks  ;  he  will  then  spread  the 
religion  of  the  Druses  by  divine  authority. 
Their  creed  requires  implicit  obedience,  and' 
rejects  fasting,  prayers,  tithes  and  killing  of 
animals.     The   dress    of  the    female   Druse 


iks  Madras  Army,  author  of  Useful  Plants  { resembles  that  of  the  Turkish  women  else- 
if  Uia,  Madras,    1858,  a  work  of  much  i  where,  excepting  that  they  wear  that  singular 


also  of  Hand-book  of  the  Indian  Flora. 
HUJSE,  an  idolatrons  race  occupying  the 
of  liiUs  which  extend  parallel  to  the 
from  the  netgUbonrhood  of  Beyrout  to 
ikeheighls  above  Sidon.    They  worship,  it  is 


the  image  of  a  calf  but  are  tolerant  It 

153  D 


ornament  of  die  head,  called  the  tantour, 
which  is  a  conical  tube,  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  of  silver,  or  copper  silvered  slightly 
over,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer, 
and  ornamented  with  a  vai*iety  of  patterns. 


is  fixed  upon  a  cushion  fastened  to  the 
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DRYANDRA  CORDATA. 


DRYOBALANOPS  CAMPHORA. 


top  of  the  forehead,  and  incliDes  slightly  for- 
ward, like  the  horn  of  the  fabled  unicorn. 
Orer  this  a  piece  of  white  muelin  is  thrown, 
which  falls  down,  to  the  hips,  and  serves  to 
envelope  their  faces  at  pleasure  when  they 
go  abroad.  This  extraordinary  coiffure^  if 
not  graceful,  is  picturesque,  although  it  must 
be  confessed,  it  impresses  the  beholder  with 
an  appearance  of  restraint  to  the  wearer.  In 
some  parts  of  the  mountain  it  is  worn  pro- 
jecting from  the  side  of  the  head  ;  but  this 
schismatical  fashion  is  even  still  more  unbe- 
coming than  the  orthodox  one.  Their  reli- 
gion seems  a  remnant  of  some  mahommedan 
heresy.  They  arrange  themselves  as  the 
Akul  or  intelligent ;  and  that  of  the  '*  Jahil," 
or  Ignorant.  The  Akul,  in  number  about 
ten  thousand,  form  the  sacred  order  ;  and  are 
distinguishable  by  their  white  turbands,  the 
emblem  of  purity,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
folds  in  which  they  wear  it.  The  Akul  are 
not  permitted  to  smoke  tobacco  ;  they  never 
swear,  and  are  very  reserved  in  their  manners 
and  convei-sation.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
allowed  to  marry.  The  chief  of  the  order 
resides  in  a  village  called  El-Mutna.  The 
Jahil  or  uninitiated,  who  form  by  far  the 
most  numerous  class,  perfoim  no  religious 
rite  whatever,  unless  when  circumstances 
oblige  them  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
mahomedans.  On  these  occasions,  they  enter 
the  mosques,  and  recite  their  prayers  with 
Turks.  Schools  are  pretty  frequent  among  the 
Druses.  The  Akul  are  generally  the  masters, 
and  are  paid  by  their  pupils.  They  teach  read- 
ing and  writing.  The  remarkable  appendage 
to  the  dress  of  the  female  Druse,  has  given 
rise  to  many  conjectures  amongst  the  learned, 
from  a  supposed  analogy  to  the  lingam  or 
phallus,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
an  object  either  of  religion  or  curiosity. — 
Rohxn$on*$  Travels^  Vol,  ii,  pp.  9  to  322. 

DRUS,  HiKD.     Callicarpa  iucana. 

DRUVYA,  Sans.  A  thing  :  Dravya-goona, 
Sans.,  from  dravya,  a  thing,  and  goona,  a 
quality. 

DRYANDRA  CORDATA,  Thunberg, 
the  tung-eu  of  the  Chinese,  is  a  plant  valuable 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  oil  found  in  its 
seeds,  and  the  tallow-tree,  Stillingia  sebifera, 
furnishes  both  tallow  and  oil.  The  former  pro- 
duces the  tallow  and  oil  so  much  in  use  in 
China :  the  latter  furnishes  a  valuable  oil  which 
is  used  in  mixing  with  the  celebrated  varnish 
of  the  country,  and  hence  this  tree  is  often 
called  the  varnish-tree.  Dryandra  cordata,  is 
one  of  the  favourite  trees  of  the  Chinese, 
prized  for  its  beauty,  the  hard  wood  it  fur- 
nishes, and  the  oil  extracted  from  its  seeds.— 
Wiliiam't  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  281,  Far- 
tuners  Tea  Districts,  p,  119. 


DRYANDRIA    VERNICIA.    Syn. 
Elseococca  vernicia. 

DRYADS.   See  Fountains,  India,  Rive 
Springl^. 

DRYIOPHIDJE,  a  family  of  reptiles  cc 
taining  viz  :— 

Tropidococcyx  Perroteti,  D.  and  B.  Neilghexry. 
Tragops  pradimim,  Reinv).    Sylhet,  M«rguii  Pens 

„    dispar,  Own,tk,    Animalli«8. 

yf    fronticinctuB,  Qunth,    Pegu. 
PasBerita  mycterizans,  Linn.     Bengal. 

DRYMOCATAPHUS  FUSCOCAPI 
LUS  See  Ornithology, 
DRYMOICA.    See  Birds. 
DRYOBALANOPS  CAMPHORA,  Co 

Shorea  camphorifera,  Roxb. 

A  very  large  tree,  a  native  of  Borneo  ai 
Sumatra,  where  it  sometimes  attains  six 
seven  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  cavities 
the  trunk  there  occur  collections  of  sol 
camphor,  and  of  a  light  fluid  called  campfa 
oil.  The  solid  camphor  is  often  deposited 
long  pieces,  weighing  over  ten  pounds.  Ti 
camphor  is  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese  ai 
Japanese,  and  so  rarely  finds  its  way 
Europe  that  it  is  seldom  found  even 
the  richest  collections  of  Materia  Medic 
The  tree  is  said  by  Marsden  to  be  ve 
common  in  Sumatra,  in  the  country  of  ti 
Battas,  but  not  to  be  found  to  the  south 
the  line.  In  BotTieo  it  was  found  at  fii 
towards  the  north,  and  is  said  to  be  partio 
larly  .abundant  in  the  country  of  the  Kyai 
in  the  interior,  on  the  Bintulu  and  Rejaa 
rivers,  and  has  since  been  discovered  in  i^ 
wak.  In  Labuan  it  is  common,  and  is  oi 
of  the  noblest  of  the  ti*ees  In  that  fine  jungli 
it  has  a  fine  straight  stem,  from  w)ii( 
the  bark  comes  off  in  large  flakes  and  tl 
foliage  is  very  dense,  forming  a  welUshapi 
head  to  the  tree,  the  stem  of  which  is  ft 
quently  ninety  feet  to  the  first  branches .  N 
one  in  ten  trees  is  found  to  produce  camphc 
and  the  camphor  collectors  cut  notches  in  ti 
ti'ees,  in  order  before  felling  to  ascerta 
whether  they  are  likely  to  produce  camphc 
It  is  said  that  in  those  which  produce  it,  tl 
younger  and  smaller  trees  are  often  found 
be  quite  as  prolific  as  the  older  and  largi 
trees.  The  camphor  is  found  in  a  coocre 
state  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood,  so  dial 
can  only  be  extracted  by  felling  the  tre 
which  is  afterwards  cut  into  blocks  and  spl 
into  wedges,  and  the  camphor,  which  is  whil 
and  transparent,  is  then  taken  out.  An  essei 
tial  oil  is  also  found  in  hollows  in  the  woo( 
which  the  natives  ciystallize  artificially  ;  b« 
the  camphor  thus  obtained  is  not  so  mut 
esteemed  as  that  found  naturally  crystallifisi 
The  produce  though  so  valued  by  the  Chinesi 
is  not  much  used  by  the  natives,  though  it  i 
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DRY  ROT. 


oceaooullj  taken  inwardly  as  a  medicine. 
Ik  price  in  China  of  the  Borneo  oamphor 
ift  and  to  be  higher  than  that  of  Japan,  in  the 
pnportioa  of  twenty  to   one :   it  has  been 
topfused  thit  this  disproportion   is  caused 
MR  bf  some  superstitions  of  the  consumer, 
thn  iBf  real  distinctions  of  properties.  From 
tkiUeitaod  richest  trees  they  rarely  collect 
Boretba  two  ounces.     After  a  long  stay  in 
tbeirood%  frequently  of  three  months,  during 
vbidi  tfaej  may  fell  a  hundred  trees,  a  party 
of  tkirtj  persons  rarely  bring  away  more  than 
U«20  poands  of  solid  camphor,  worth  from 
200  to  ^  dollars.     The  Borneo  camphor, 
of  (b  Drjobalanops  camphora,  is  in  white 
aj5te£oe  fragments.     Sp.    G.    1*009.    Its 
ote  B  Bot  of  so  diffusable  a  nature ;  other- 
vicudosely  resembles  the  camphor  from  the 
Cnpkn  officinarum.     The  wood   of   the 
Mf^  tree  is  good  timber  suited  for  house 
aj  filiip-bailding.     The  liquid  camphor  of 
ieaaetree  appears  of  the  nature  of  Cam- 
I^Sn.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson,  by  passing  a 
MK  of  oxygen  gas  through  it,  couTcrted 
iliMiamphor.    The  oil,  both  in  a  fluid  and 
^  i^te,  is  found  in  the  body  of  the  tree 
^ibeaap  should  be,  but  not  in  all  ti^ees. 
Tkiqal  oil  is  abundant,  and  little  appreci* 
t^  hat  the  concrete   bears  a  very  high 
f^  vbich  depends  wholly  on  its  scarcity, 
9i  tfe  faiu^y  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
^MCfibe  iugh  medecinal  rirtues  to  it,which 
A  frobaUy  possesses  in  no  higher  degree  than 
Alchnp  article  which  they  themselves  ob- 
«i^  the  distillation  of  the  wood  of  the 
f^fioft  officinalis,  and  which  may  be  had 
Alb  fluae  markets  for  about  one-hundreth 
f>t«ftfae  price. — As.  Researches,  vol.  xii. 
^  ^  Leiff's  Sarawakj  pp.  44-46  ;  Mars- 
^^^itaiyof  Sumatra,  p.  150  ;  Royle's 
**iB  Hediea,  p.  536 ;   Craiefutds  Die-- 
J*"?!^.  81;  SimmofuPs  Commercial  Pro* 
**;  O'^Skaughnessy,    Bengal  Dispensa" 
%;  Uwm*s  Tenasserim  ;  Tomlinson,  p. 

^KI  ROT,  is  a  disease  affecting  timber, 
^j^  dfj  rot  is  produced  by  the  attacks  of 
^^  the  first  sign  of  it  consists  in  the  ap- 
^|no6  of  small  white  points,  from  which  a 
2^^s  substance  radiates  parallel  with 
ii  ttrface  of  the  timber.  This  is  the  first 
%iof  growth  of  the  spoi*es  of  the  fungus, 
y^ filamentous  matter  is  their  thallus  or 
!l^  As  the  thallus  gathers  strength  it 
■■•nates  its  filaments  into  any  crevice  of  the 
■Jj»  ^  they,  being  of  excessive  fineness, 
•^If  pass  down  and  between  the  tubes  from 
*•*  ihe  wood  is  organised  forcing  them 
•"Wft  and  completely  destroying  the  cohe- 
ir «[tbe  tissue;  When  the  thalli  of  many 
^  ifiterlace,  the  radiating  appearance  can 
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no  longer  be  remarked  ;  but  a  thick,  tough 
leathery  white  stratum  is  formed  wherever 
there  is  room  for  its  development,  and  from 
this  a  fresh  supply  of  the  destinictive  fila- 
mentous thallus  is  emitted  with  such  con- 
stantly increasing  rapidity  and  force,  that  the 
total  ruin  of  timber  speedily  ensues  where 
circumstances  are  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  the  fungi.     Dry  rot  consists  of  the  thallus 
of  Merulius   lacrymans,  or   Polyporus  de 
strueior,  two  highly-organised  fungi,  but  any 
of  the  fungi  that  are  commonly  found  upon 
decaying  trees  in  woods  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing dry  rot,  and  the  most  rapidly-spread- 
ing and  dangerous  kinds  is  caused  by  the 
ravages  of  different  species  of  Sporoirichum, 
The  latter  throw  up  from  their  thallus  whole 
forests  of  microscopic  branches  loaded  with 
reproductive  spores,  of  such  excessive  small- 
ness  that  they  may  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  most  minute  crevices  or  flaws  even  in  the 
sides  of  the  tubes  of  which  timber  consists, 
and    they    are    infinitely    more    dangerous 
than   Merulii  or    Folypori,    which    seldom 
fructify.     The  circumstances  that  are  most 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  dry  rot 
fungi  are  damp,  unventilated,  situations,  and 
a  sub-acid  state  of  the  wood.     The  latter  con- 
dition, especially  in  oak,  is  easily  produced  by 
a  slight  fermentation  of  the  sap  which  remains 
in  the  timber,  especially  if  the  latter  has  not 
been  well-seasoned   before  being  employed. 
It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  fluids 
which,  in  their  ordinary  state,  will  not  pro- 
duce fungi,  generate  them  abundantly  if  ever 
so  slightly  acidulated.     Du troche t  found  that 
distilled  water  holding  in   solution  a   small 
quantity  of  the  white  of  egg  will  not  generate 
fungi  in  a  twelvemonth,  but  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  the  minutest  quantity  of  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  or  acetic 
acid,  it  generated  them  in  eight  days'  time  in 
abundance.    Alkalescent  infusions  possess  the 
same  property.     The  only  poisons  which  will 
prevent  the  appearance  of  fungi  are  the  oxides 
or  salts  of  mercury.     A  solution  of  fish-glue 
yields  fungi  rapidly  and  in  great  abundance  ; 
but  a  small    quantity  of  red  precipitate  or 
corrosive    sublimate     destroys     this    power 
entirely.    It  is  moreover  an  important  fact 
that  no  other  mineral  preparation  has  any 
such  properties.    Dutrochet  ascertained  that 
other  metallic  oxides  acted  differently.  Oxides 
of  lead  and  tin  hastened  the  development  of 
fungi  ;  those   of  iron,   antimony,   and   zinc, 
were  inert ;  and  oxides  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
cobalt,  although  they  retarded  the  appearance 
of  fungi,  yet  did  not  prevent  their  growth  in 
the  end.   These  facts  are  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  use  of  Kyan's  process  for  pre- 
paring timber,  which  consists  in  submitting 
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the  wood  to  the  action  of  corrosive  sublimate.  ( length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  S 


Immersing  the  wood  in  chloride  of  zinc  likewise 
prevents  the  attacks  of  fungi,  and  also  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of 
creasote.  Dry  rot  also  occurs  in  animals. 
Specimens  of  hymeuopterous  insects  resem- 
bling wasps  have  l>een  brought  from  the  West 
Indies  with  a  fungus  allied  to  Sphctria 
militaris  growing  from  between  their  anterior 
coxae,  and  it  is  positively  asserted  by  travel- 
ler? that  the  insects  fly  about  while  burdened 
with  the  plant.  Upon  opening  the  bodies  of 
the  wasps  they  are  found  filled  with  the  thal- 
lus  of  the  fungus  up  to  the  orbits  of  the  eyes 
and  the  points  of  the  tarsi :  the  whole  of  the 
intestines  being  obliterated.  In  such  cases  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  thallus  of  the 
SphoBria  first  kills  the  wasp  by  compressing 
and  drying  up  the  body,  and  then,  continuing 
to  grow,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of 
the  shell  of  the  insect.  A  mora  common  in- 
stance of  animal  dry  rot  is  the  disease  in 
silkworms  called  La  Muscadine.  Silkworms 
of  all  ages  are  occasionally  liable  to  become 
sickly  and  to  die,  soon  after  death  becoming 
stiff,  and  acquiring  such  a  degree  of  firmness 
as  to  be  readily  broken.  They  then  throw 
out  from  their  surface  a  ^ort  of  white 
efflorescence,  which  is  the  fructification  of  the 
fungus  called  Botrytis  bassiana^  their  inside 
being  filled  by  the  thallus  of  the  same  plant. 
If  some  healthy  caterpillars  are  placed  beneath 
a  bell-glass,  alcmg  with  a  small  portion  of 
worm  killed  by  the  BoirydSy  they  soon  catch 
the  disease,  exhibit  the  same  symptoms  as 
those  already  mentioned,  and  eventually 
perish  ;  having,  no  doubt,  been  infected  either 
by  rubbing  themselves  against  the  dead  woim, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  having  received 
upon  their  skins  the  infinitely  minute  seeds 
dispersed  by  the  Boiryti$*  If  healthy  cry- 
salids  are  inoculated  by  the  introduction  below 
their  shell  of  a  little  of  the  Botrytis  matter 
upon  the  point  of  a  needle,  they  also  sicken 
and  die.  In  these  cases  effects  are  produced 
upon  insects  similar  to  those  upon  timber  ; 
that  is  to  say,  vitality  in  the  one  case  and 
cohesion  in  the  other  is  destroyed  by  the 
growth  of  the  thallus  of  certain  fungi,  which 
spread  with  great  and  irresistible  rapidity, 
and  fructify  where  occasion  offers.  Boletus 
destructor  is  also  one  of  the  dry  rot  fungi. — 
Eng.  Cyc, ,  Tomlinson, 

DSO,  and  DSO-MO,  in  the  Tibetan  tongue, 
the  bull  and  cow,  the  produce  of  the  male  Yak 
and  common  cow. 

DUABANGA  GRANDIFLORA,  Wall. 

Myouk-giuro,  BUBH. 

A  tree  of  British  Burmah,  wood  used  in 
house-building.     A  cubic  foot  weighs  9)s.  30. 


feet  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  fe< 
from  the  ground  is  12  feet    It  sells  at 
annas  per  cubic  foot. — Dr.  Brandis,  Cal.  Ca 
Ex.,  1862. 

DUARA  SAMUDRA  was  situated  in  tl 
heart  of  Camata,  about  100  miles  north-we 
of  Seringapatam,  where  its  ruins  still  remaii 

DUB,  Rtts.    Oak.    Quercus. 

DUB,  HiNP.     Cyuodon  dactylon. 

DUBARO,  Guz.  A  roan  of  the  Bhil  < 
Eiili  tribe. 

DUBBA  KAI  PALLAM,  Tam.  Dubl 
pandu,  Tel.     Citrus  aurantium ;  the  orang 

DUBBER,  EwG.,  Guz.,  Hind. 

Dupper,  Gtjz.  I  Sidda,  Tel. 

Sidde,  Tam.  | 

Dubbers  are  bottles  formed  of  skins,  ai 
used  for  holding  and  conveying  spirits,  <m 
ghee,  &c.  They  are  made  of  all  sices,  fira 
a  quart  to  10  or  20  gallons,  they  are  formi 
of  un  tanned  goat  skins  by  stretching  thei 
when  wet  over  uubumed  koUow  clay-form 
the  edges  being  well  nibbed  down  6n  tl 
lower  skin  to  cause  adhesion.  The  clay  coi 
is  readily  removed  after  the  bottle  is  dried  i 
the  sun.  They  are  manufactured  in  mafl 
parts  of  India.  They  are  of  nearly  a  globi 
lar  form,  roundish  at  the  bottom,  so  as  not  ( 
stand  well,  the  aperture  is  i*oundJike  that  < 
bottles,  but  large  in  proportion  to  their  six 
the  neck  is  short  They  are  made  of  i 
sizes,  some  to  hold  not  a  wine-glassful,  oi 
has  been  seen  in  Bijapur  that  was  estimate 
at  two  hundred  gallons  capacity. — Hitui 
Infanticide^  p.  177;  Rohde  MSS. ;  FauUmi 

DUBBOYE.     See  Komarpal. 

DUBBRAY  BAJANI-WALLA,  all 
Dubbray  Jogi.    See  Jogi. 

DUBDUBEA  A  Nepaul  tree  abounding  i 
the  Terai.  Wood  is  a  powerful  astringent,  ai 
an  article  of  trhde.-^  Smith's  Five  Yeof 
p.  67. 

DUBH,  Hind.  A  grass,  Cynodon  d» 
tylon  ;  its  dry,  creeping,  stems  spread  out,  ai 
take  root  at  the  joints  ;  it  is  commonly  calk 
' '  khabal"  in  the  Panjab.  This  is  the ''  durbJ 
grass  of  Sanscrit  authors.  In  the  Athawai 
Vedi  it  is  thus  apostrophized.  *'  May  Diiil 
which  rose  from  the  water  of  life,  which  h 
a  hundred  roots  and  a  hundred  stems,  effiM 
a  hundred  of  my  sins,  and  prolong  my  exi 
tence  on  earth  for  a  hundred  years."  Tl 
fiower  of  this  grass  is  a  most  beautiful  ol 
ject  under  the  microscope. — P&welL 

DUBBOYE,  in  Guzerat,  its  chief  is  of  tl 
Bagela  race. 

DUBKA.  A  river  near Khanee  in  Almon 

DUBOIS,  Abb^  J.  A.  A  french  missioi 
ary  in  Mysore  and  in  the  south  of  India.    B 


Tu  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average  '  wrote  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  tb 
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pHpleofIadk,LoiidoD,I8I7,4to.  Anacconnt 

«f  Hindoo  ordesls  in  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.,  1827. 

DUBRAY  J06I  or  Bal  saiita  ka  jogi. 


DUBBOMA  GUAZUMA,    mil.    Syn. 
rf  Goamma  toineDtosum,  H,  B, 

DUBTHA,   Hind.    A  bundle  of  peeled 

ngar  canes  i-eadj  for  tlie  press. 

DUCA»  Tel.  Couocarpus  latifolla,  JRoxb. 

DUCHID      PARAII,     Kash.       Flying 

•qujzreL 

DUCtflN.     See  Hot  Spriugs. 

DUCK.    The  domesticated  duck  is  a  de- 

from  the  common  wild   duck,   the 

bofiehas.     Its    domestication  has  been 

i^^ied  in  comparatively  recent  times, 

fiaritwas  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  to  the 

Jhmof  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  Greeks 

aflfe  Homeric  period.    About  18  centuries 

^  Colomella  and  Varro  speak  of  the  neces- 

m^  d  keeping   ducks  in  netted  enclosures 

wild  fowl,  so,    even  then,    there 

sr    of  them    ^ying  away.      The 

is  met  with  in  all  the  northern  parts 

«flsa,£arope,  America  and  Spain.     The 

tenie  dock  is  polygamous  ;  young  ducks 

a  jqsred  by    being   allowed  to   swim   in 

vikr.   The   domestic  breeds  are  the  com- 

■■  dnk,  the  Flat-billed,  Call  and  Penguin 

M^  Arlsbury,  Tufted,  Hook  bill  and  Labra- 

im  da^  but  thoQgh   bi'eediug  in  remote 

ktitndes    where  the  mallard  is  un- 

tfae  domestic  breed  always  shows  parts 

tf  iie  wild.     Certain  ducks  breed,  on  cliffs  or 

and  they  mnst  carry  their  young  to  the 

thoogh   this  has  not  been  observed. 

Akige  red  duck,  is  the  emblem  of  fidelity 

Sajpoots. 

vulpanseTy  the  common  Shield- 
nka  tf  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa  is  common 
it  Af  Fkojab  ;  not  rare  in  Lower  Bengal. 

Spttuia  elyptcUa  or  Anas  clypeata^  the 

Smefler,  has  the  Circuit  of  northern  regions, 

A  Africa  and  is  tolerably  common  in  India. 

AMm$  sieperoj  the  Gradwall,*  and  has  the 

Gbeut  of  llie  northern  regions  and  Barbary, 

tdermbly  common  in  India. 

aeutOf  ihe  '  Pintail  Duck,'  has  the 
Ohent  of  the  northern  regions  and  Barbary, 
wi  m  Tery  common  in  India. 

Jhas  basekat,  the  '  Wild  Duck,'  has  the 
Cbnit  of  the  northern  regions  and  Barbary  : 
m  ladia,  is  confined  to  Sindh,  Punjab,  and 
tm  Himalaya  and  its  vicinity ;  replaced 
tssthward  fay  A.  paecilorhyncha. 
Jhuu  querquerdula  '  Gargany/  of  £urope, 

H.  Africa,  is  very  common  in  India. 
Amos  crecca,  *  Teal,'  of  Europe,  Asia,  Bar- 
lHy«it  common  in  India. 

penelope.    *  Wigeon/    of  Europe, 
K.  Africa,  is  common  in  India. 


DUDLA  JAMU. 

Fuligula  ferina^  the  ^Pochard,'  of  the 
Circuit  of  the  northern  regions  and  Barbaiy, 
and  is  common  in  India. 

Fuligula  nyroca.  *  Ferruginous  Duck,'  of 
Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa,  is  common  in  India. 

Fuligula  marila,  *  Scaup  Duck,'  of  the 
Circuit  of  the  northern  regions,  occurs  in 
Panjab,  Sindh,  Nepal. 

Fuligula  eriitata,  •Tufted  Duck,'  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Barbary,  is  common  in  India. 
— Darwin ;  Jilyth  ;  Jerdon. 

DUCKINASORE,  is  on  the  Ganges,  oppo- 
site to  it  stands  the  village  of  Balli,  a  veiy  old 
and  orthodox  ^lace  mentioned  in  the  Kobi- 
Kunkun. — Tr.Hind,,  vol.  i,  p.  3. 

DUDAGRU.  Hind.  Ficus  reticulata. 

DUDAH.  Guz.  Cordage. 

DUDAIEN  of  Gen.  xxx,  14,  is  the  Man- 
dragora  officinalis. 

DUDAL,  Hind.  Taraxacum  officinale, 
also  Euphorbia  helioscopia, 

DUDDHI,  Hind.  Euphorbia  thymifolia. 
— Lmit,,  Eoxb. 

DUDDUGA,  TsL.  Guatteria  cerasoides, 
DuvaL 

DUDE-KULAVADU,  Tel.  A  cotton 
cleaner. 

DUD-FRAS,  Hind.     Populus  ciliata. 

DUDHA-PAR.  Hind.  Euonymus  fim- 
briata.  —  fValL 

DUDH-BATTHAL,  Hind.  Taraxacum 
officinale. 

DUDHHI,  Hind.?  Atreeof ChotaNag. 
pore  with  a  soft  white  timber. — CaL  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

DUDHI,  Hind.  Wrightia  mollissima. 
Wrightia  antidysenterica. — B,  Br. 

DUDHIA,  Hind.  Aconitum  aapellas. 
Wrightia  mollissima. —  fFall. 

DUDHIA-MAURA,  Hind.  Aconitum 
ferox. 

DUDHIKA,  Hind.  Nyctanthes  arbor* 
tristis, 

DUDHKALMI,  Beno.  Ipomssa  tvrpe* 
thum.— i2.  Brown. 

DUDHLAK,  Hind.  Microrhyncbns  nudi- 
can  lis 

DUDI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Abutilou  indi- 
cum. —  G.  Don^ 

DUDIGAPU  CHETTU,  Tel.  Jatropha 
glandulifera. — Boxb, 

DUDIPA,  Tel.  Hymenodyction  excel- 
snm. —  WalL 

DUDIPALA,  Tel.  Oxystelraa  escnlenta. 
R.  Brown.    Asclepias  rosea.— 7?osr6. 

DUDIPPA,  of  Godaveiy  forests,  Tel- 
Hymenodyction,  Species, 

DUDLA,  Hind.  Prunus  padus,  also 
Syringa  emodi. 

DUDLA  JAMU,  of  Sutlej,  Prunus  padus 
— Linn. 
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DUGONG. 

DUDLT,  Hind.    Taraawum  officinale. 
DUD   SHAMBAR,  Hind.    Desmodium 

tiliaBfolium. 

DUFF,   Dr.  Alexander,  a    distinguished 
missionary  of  Calcutta. 

DUFF,  Captain  Grant,  author  of  Histoiy 
musical  lustruments  of  the  Mahrattas. 

DUFF,  and  Surode  musical. insU'umen to. 

DUFFALI,  a  class  of  wanderiog  devotees. 

DUGDHA,  Hind.     A  tribe   of  inferior  | 
brahmins  on  the  borders  of  Futtihpoor,  and 
Allahabad. 

DUQGY.    In  Madras,  round  timber,  from 
20  to  40  feet  long,  l-to-2i  feet  square. 

DUGHDIKA,  Hind.    Sonchus  orixensis. 

DUGKENTI,  Hind.,  of  Kaghan,  Indigo- 
fera  arborea. 

DUGONG,  Malay.  The  sea-siren, 
merman,  mermaid,  is  au  inhabitant  of  the 
naiTow  seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
Professor  Owen  denominated  the  Dugoug 
of  the  archipelago,  Halicore  indicus^  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Australia  at  a  time  when  the  former  had 
not  been  ascertained  to  frequent  (as  a  Dugong 
of  some  kind  is  now  known  to  do)  the  Malabai* 
coast  and  Gulf  of  Calpentyn  in  Ceylon  ;  but 
it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that  this  is  the 
true  Malayan  Dugong, — however  little  reason 
there  may  seem  to  doubt  it — as  there  might 
equally  have  seemed  little  cause  to  suspect  the 
distinctness  of  the  Halicore  australis  I 

Halicore  Dugong, 
TrichechuB  dugong,  OimI^  \  DugunguB  IndicuB,  Havn. 

Mermaid,  Eno. 

L&  Dugong  des  Indea,  Fr. 


« 


<i 


£no. 


Indian  Dugong, 
S«a  Siren, 
Merman, 

This  inhabits  the  shallows  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  about  Ceylon,  wheie  the  water  is 
not  more  than,  two  or  three  f&thoms  deep.  It 
does  not  appear  to  frequent  the  land  or  the 
fresh  water.  Its.  flesh  is  delicate.  The 
Dugong  was  noticed  as  occurring  in  Ceylon  by 
the  early  Aitb  sailors,  by  Megasthenes 
{Fragmy  lix)  and  JElian,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  this  creature  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  tales  about  mermaids 
which  haye  till  the  present  day  occupied  the 
world,  and  doubtless  had  their  origin  in  the 
tales  of  the  Arab  saibrs.  They  are  phyto- 
phagous or  plant  eaters. 

Halicore  IndicuM.  Owen.  The  Malay 
Dugong,  an  inhabitant  of  the  narrow  seas  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Halicore  Tabernaculi.  RuppelL  The 
Dugong  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  a  feeble  voice, 
and  feeds  on  algae.  It  is  aboui  ten  feet  long. 
In  February  and  March,  fierce,  bloody  battles 
occur  between  the  males.  Its  flesh,  teeth  and 
skins  are  utilized. 

Halicore  A  ustralis.    Manate  of  Dampier. 
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DUIVELS  DRECK. 

White  tailed  manate  of  Pennant     It  is 
native  of  the  West  Coast  of  Australia. 

Halicore  Indicut.    F,  Cuvier. 
Trichecbus  dugong,  Erxl.    Halicore    tabemjbculai 
Halicore  cetacea,   Illeq.  Rup. 

Halicore  dugong,  Oo V.         Dugungua  marinns  Tiec 

Dugong,    Malay.  |  Fiirampuan  Laut,  Malj 

Uuder  these  synonyms  Dr.  Theodore  Cant 

unites  all  the  above,  which  he  says  inhabi 
the  Red  Sea,  the  seas  of  the  Malay  Peninsul 
Singapore,  Sumatra,  the   Philippine    islam 
Moluccas,  Sunda  islands,  and  New  Hollan 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Dugong  can  be  easi 
domesticated.     The  Halicore  Dup;ong  of  Ce 
Ion,  was  noticed  as  occurring  there,   by  tl 
Arab  sailors,  by  Megasthenes  Fragm,  lix.,  ai 
jEliau,  and  subsequently  by  the  Portugues 
Doubtless  the  ancient  Arab  stories  gave  ri 
to  the  mermaid  tales,  which  have  since  thi 
occupied  the  world,  for  is  this  creature   thj 
has  given  rise  to  all  the  fables   about  tl 
mei'maid  and  the  merman.  Tennyson  writes  < 
**  A  mermaid  fair 
**  Singing  alone 
*^  Combing  her  hair 
"  Under  the  sea 
*'  In  a  golden  curl 
"  With  a  comb  of  pearl 
**  On  a  throne. 
At  night  I  would  wander  away  away 
I  would  fling  on  each  side  my  low  flowing  loel 
"  And  lightly  vault  from  the  throne  and  play 
"  With  the  mermen  in  and  out  of  the  rocks  ; 
"  We  would  run  to  and  fro  and  hide  and  seek 
**  On  the  broad  aea  wolds  in  the  crimson  aheUi 
"  Whose  silvery  spikes  are  nearest  the  sea. 
— English  Cyclopcediayp.  913,  Mr.  Blyihx 
Beng-  As,  Soc.  Joum,  Tenneni's  Ceylon^  JD 
Theodore  Cantor  in  Beng,  As,  Soc.  Journa 
No.  CLXXII  of  11th  December  1846,  Ta 
nyson's  Poems,  2nd  Ed.  p.  60-62. 

DUGSHAI.     One  of  the  Sanatoria  of  tl 
Himalayas.     See  Sanatoria. 

DUGUNGUS  INDICUS,  Ham^  Syn.  < 
Halicore  dugong. 

DUGUNGUS   MARINUS.    Tiedemai 
apud  Schinz,^  Syn.  of  Halicore  indicus,  j 
Cuv, 
DUGURU,  Hind.     Ficus  reticulata. 
DAHAIjPanj.,  Grislea  tomentosa. — Rox 
DUHAI,  Hind.    Justice  !  an  exclamatic 
still  made  in  India  from  any  individual  wt 
considers  himself  injured,  "Duhai  Mahany 
Duhai  Company  Bahadur  I"  Justice,  Justio 
my-Lord  !  Justice  Company  Bahadur. — ¥u\ 
Cathay^  ii,  p-  436. 

DUHARU,  Beng.    a  caste  of  fisherme 
and  divers. 

DUHSASANA    and   Duryodhana,    soi 
of  Dbrita  rashtra. 

DUHU,  Arab.     Sesamum  orientale. 
DUHUN  UL  KHERWA,  Abab.    Caste 

oil,  EN<i». 
DUiyELS  DRECK,  Dut,    Assafoetida. 
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DULHA. 

i)UIT4-EHUIYA,  Beno.  Desmochoeta 
itnfwpareft. 

MJK  or  DOE,  Jay.  The  hair  of  the 
inyttccfaftrifera,  Gromati,  Malay. — Labill. 

DCKHAN.  Part  of  the  peninsula  of  In- 
ia.  SeeDekhan. 

DUKHANI-BROWN  and  HEMP,  of 
Bnfaij,  Ambari,  Duk.,  Mahr. 

DUKHN,  Arab.     Millet. 
D[JKKAR.KI-CHARBl,HiNi>.Hog's  Lard. 

DUISHIN-ACHARI,  Sans.  From  duk- 
iba,  tbe  right  hand,  and  acharin,  acting. 

NfESHA,  clever.  Sans.  From  daksb,  to 
Mttfuklj. 

BUKU.  The  Malay  and  Javanese  name 
<fat«iod  frait  of  the  genus  Lansium,  and 
■M  order  Meliacede  of  botanists.  To  the 
■w^as  belong  the  iangseh,  Jaogsat  or 
)i^  fw  in  all  these  forms  the  woixl  is 
*MlBi,  the  nmbeh  and  the  ayar-ayar,  pro- 
^f  all  foar  but  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
fiednka  is  the  most  esteemed  of  them,  and 
t  (he  European  palate  is  the  best  of  the 
■^wirnits  of  the  Archipelago,  after  the 
■■pKin.  The  natives  class  it  after  the 
feindmangostin.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a 
f^'sfijg,  of  globular  fonn,  and  covered 
*^icoritceoas  skin  of  the  colour  of  parch- 
■■t  The  species  seems  to  be  indigenous 
■tk  western  portion  of  the  Archipelago, 
tatoltt?ebeen  introduced  into  the  Philip, 
fi^e,  where  one  variety  of  it,  the  Iangseh,  is 
^^Itl^—Craufurdri  Diet.,  p.  125. 

J^Bkhg.    Panicura  stagninum. 

^J«A,  Hind.     Abelmoschus  ficulneus. 

BWiA  KUDA,  Mar.     Nerium  antidysen- 

WlAGONDI,  Tel  ,  also  Pedda  Dula- 
J*!  Tn.  Mucuna  prurita. — Hook,  Syn. 
■J^fP»pogon  pruriens. — Roxb. 

MLA-GOVELA,  Tkl.    Ari«tolochia  in- 

.«?U.KANCHAN,Mar.  Bauhiniaacu- 


^n,A-KANDA,  Tel.  Arum.  Sp.    It  is 
■*«Um«8  applied  to  A.  capanulatnm. 
WU  KUDA,    Mar.      Nerium    anti- 

^vLCAMARA,  contains  an  active  nar- 
^  alkali,  solanine,  narcotic  and  diuretic  : 
J*  w.  3  to  02.  1,  thrice  daily.  It  is  veiy 
2*^®  to  ascertain  whether  the  Indian 
y*>  Solanum  nigmm,  Arrub-us-saleb, 
JJ**^  similar  virtues. — Beng,  Difpensa- 
■U,M62;  Reng,  Phar.,  p.  277. 
^yiCE  LIGNUM,  Lat.  Cinnamon. 
V'WJHIRRAM,  Tel.  Acacia  kalcora, 
?*^nnou8  tree  on  tbe  Godavery.     Wood, 

•S!*^^*  ^  bridegroom.    Dulhan, 
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DULI,  a  litter  or  swing. 

DULIGONDI,  Tel.,  also  Revati  Dula- 
gondi,  Tel.  Tragia  cannabiua. — Linn. 

DULI  AY,  Beng.  a  caste,  who  caiTy 
palanquins  or  other  burthens. 

DULLA,  Hind.  Carbonate  of  Soda.  A 
soda  salt,  or  natron  from  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  of  Loonar,  it  is  used  in  dyeing,  in 
mediciue  and  the  arts. 

DULLAISEREE,  a  river  near  Roodpur  in 
Dacca. 

DULLEEA,  rice  and  milk  made  of  a  veiy 
thin  consistence. 

DULLUN  KATHI,  Dukh.  See  Cotton 
manufactures. 

DUL-M ARA,  Can.     Chikrassia  tabularis. 

— Ad.  Juss. 

DULTURAMU,  Tkl.  Datura  alba,i?ttf»p^. 

DUM,  Hind.       A  tail,  hence  dumbah  the 

tailed  sheep  of  Affghauistan  and  the  Cape  : 

dnmchi  march i  the  tailed  pepper,  cubebs. 

DUM.l-GURG,  or  the  wolf's  tail,  is  the 
Persian  name  for  the  first  brushes  of  grey 
light  which  appear  as  forerunners  of  dawn. 

DUMAGUDIAM.  Coal  occurs  about  15 
miles  north  of  Dumagudiam,  near  the  junction 
of  the  TaUriver  near  Liiigala.  The  present 
limits  of  the  coal  measure  fields  in  North 
India  coincide  approximately  with  the  original 
limits  of  deposition  and  are  not  the  result  of 
faulting,, or  even  mainly  of  denudation.  All 
the  successive  beds  (possibly  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Talchir)  representing  an 
enormous  lapse  of  time,  agree  in  one  respect, 
that  they  seem  to  be  purely  fresh-water 
(flu  via  tile  or  fiuvi-o-lacustrine)  or  estunne 
deposits.  The  Ranigunj,  the  Jheriia,  the 
Bokaro,  the  Ramghur,  and  the  Karonpura 
fields  all  belong  to  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Damoodah  river, 

DUxMAGAS.     See  Mindanao, 

DUMALEEA,  a  river  of  Sylhet. 

DUMAR,  Tel.   A  rope-daucer,  an  athlete. 

DUMBA,  Hind.  A  kind  of  flat  teiled  sheep 
of  Peshawur.  Kabul  and  the  Salt  Range. 

DUMBAKL     See  Kelat. 

DUMBAR,     Hind.     Ficus  goolei*eea. 

DUMBA-STACAM,  Tel.  Alpinia  ga- 
langa. — Swz. 

DUMB-BELLS.     See  Magdar, 

DUMBKI.     See  Kelat. 

DUMKI  MIRCHI,  Dok.    Piper  cubeba. 

DUM  MUDAR,  lit,  the  breath  of  Mudar. 

DUMMULA,  Eng.     Dammer. 

DUMMUR,  Guz.  and  Hind.     Dammer. 

DUMOALA.     A  river  near  Sahatninpoor. 

DUMPA  BACHALI,  Tel.  Spinacia 
tetrand  ra. — Roxb. 

DUMPA  RASHTRAKAM,  Tel.  Globba 
onzensifl.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other 
Scitamineous  plants, — Roxb» 
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DUMPA  RASNA,  Tel.  Ophioxylon  ser- 
pentinam. 

DUMPOL-LONGSUE.  A  river  near 
Nunklow  in  CheiTapoonjee. 

DUMREE.  A  small  copper  coin,  formerly 
current  in  the  Carnatic  ;  now  rarely  seen. 

DUMREE,  also  written  damri,  in  the  Dehli 
Territoiy,  a  tenn  applied  to  the  aub-divi- 
sions  of  a  village. 

DUM  TULI,  Hind.     Adiantum. 

DUM-UL-AKWAIN,  Arab.  Pterocarpus 
draco,  Dragon's  blood. — Linn, 

DUMUR.  A  name  for  the  Bhatoo  race, 
"dumbram,"  Tam.,  "dumbar  war,"  Tel., 
and  called  also  "kollati."  See  Bhatoo.  Dumar. 

DUN  of  Kashmir,  Juglans  regia. — Lifin. 

DUN-SIRIS,  Hind.    Acacia  elate. 

DUNA  and  murwa,HiND.  Artemisia  indica. 

DUND,  SiNDi.  Ponds  or  lakes  on  the 
line  of  the  river  Narra,  from  Sukkur  to 
Omercote,  or  about  1 00  miles.  The  Narra  is 
only  filled  with  water  during  the  inundation 
of  die  Indus  river,  and  even  this  not  oft-en  : 
it  never  reaches  the  sea,  but  is  lost  in  the 
sand  near  Omercoti'.  Betwixt  this  and  Suk- 
ktir  there  ai*e  360  dunds,  most  of  which  con- 
tain water  throughout  the  year.  They  are 
from  300  to  400  yards  across,  but  often  many 
miles  in  length.  They  all  become  brackish 
during  the  hot  weather.  They  abound  in 
fish.— Captain  Del  Hoste,  in  Bom,  Geo. 
Trans.^  Vol.  ii. 

DUND,  Pers.,  Arab.  Croton  tiglium, 
Crotou  Seed. 

DUN  DA.  The  best  known  boats  on  the 
Indus  are  the  Zoruk  of  the  upper  Indus, 
the  dunda  which  plies  from  Mithankote 
to  the  sea,  and  the  dugga  which  is  speci- 
ally suited  from  its  strong  build  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rapids  between  Attok  and  Kala- 
bagh.  The  better  kinds  of  woods  used  in 
their  construction  (sissoo  and  large  babul), 
are  procured  with  difficulty,  aud  various 
species  of  timber  are  genersdly  seen  in  one 
boat,  such  as  sissoo,  babul,  deodar,  chir,  bahn, 
and  karil.  Malabar  teak  is  much  prized  in 
the  lower  Indus  and  fetches  a  large  price. 
The  ordinary  ferry  boats  are  constructed  by 
the  sides  and  bottom  being  prepared  sepa- 
rately and  brought  together  to  be  secured  by 
knees  or  crooked  pieces  nailed  to  the  bottom 
and  sides.  The  bottom  is  made  of  sissoo, 
the  knees  of  mulberry  or  olive,  and  the  side 
planks  of  deodar.  The  wedges  and  trenails 
are  usually  made  of  tut  and  kahu.  Ropes  for 
rafts  and  boats  are  prepared  either  from 
hemp  (Cannabis  Indica),  sirki  (Saccharum 
spontaneum),  Typha  latifolia,  ''  dib,'*  or  other 
reeds,  common  on  the  river  bank.  Munj 
(Sacdiarum  munja),  is  albo  largely  employed 
by  the  native  boatmen.   The  great  boat  build- 


ing localities  of  the  Panjab  are  Pind  Dad 
Khan,  Wazirabad,  and  Jelam,  but  there  ii 
marked  increase  on  the  Indus,  not  only 
Attok,  but  at  Nowshera,  Hashtnagar,  M< 
hud  and  Kalabagh. 

DUNDA-PU,  Tel.  Nyctanthes  arbc 
tristis. 

DUNDA  WAT,  Sans.  From  danda, 
walking-stick  ;  to  fall  in  a  straight  postui 
like  a  stick,  at  the  foot  of  a  brahmin. 

DUNDA-ZANI,  litei-aliy,  stick-beating 
mode  of  torture  said  to  have  been  practised 
the  subordinate  officers  in  the  pnvate  domai 
of  the  raja  of  Benares. 

DUND  BERRI,  Arab.    Jatrophacurci 

DUNDI,  Saks.     From  dauda,  a  staff. 

DUNDGIRI,  Hind.  A  very  populo 
village,*  adjoiniug  the  esplanade  of  Bomb 
fort.  Dund  or  dun,  or  dunger,  is,  in  sevei 
dialect.s,  derived  from  the  Sanskrit — a  hill, 
mountein  ;  as  it  was  also  in  some  of  the  c 
lauguages  of  Europe. — As.  Bes,,  VolAXf  p.S 

DUNDIGAPU  CHETTU,  Tel.  Jatr 
pha  gland ulifera. — Boxb. 

DUNDILAPU  CHETTU,  Tel.  Cal 
sauthes  Indica. — Blame. 

DUNDA-DHARA,  Sans.  From  dauda, 
steff,  and  d'hree,  to  hold. 

DUNDA-SUOOKA.  Sans.,  from  dangsh 
to  bite. 

DUNDUDHARA.  See  Yama,  Dha 
murajah. 

DUNGANI.  The  great  Ouigoor  hon 
in  Eastern  Turkistan,  are  Turk,  and  tlic 
became  mahomedans  in  a.d.  966.  The  Chine 
call  them  Hoeike,  Oihor,  and  Hoai-Hoi 
Towards  the  close  of  the  8th  Century,  tl 
emperors  of  the  Tang  dynasty  deported  abo 
a  million  of  Ouigoor  families,  from  the  neig! 
bourhood  of  Kashgar,  and  settled  them 
Kan-su  and  Chen-si.  About  a.  d.  96 
these  families  embraced  mahomedanism,  ai 
under  their  chief  Satook,  they  conquen 
Transoxtania,  and  carried  away  captive  i 
immense  number  of  Turks,  of  the  Turgh 
tribe.  In  972,  the  majority  of  these  captiv* 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  bi 
many  remained,  and  they  were  styled  Tu 
ghani  or  Tunghani,  signifying  remnant,  af 
corrupted  into  Dungen,  but  known  to  U 
Chinese  as  Ouigoor  or  Hoai-Hoai.  They  a] 
all  mahomedans,  but  dress  like  Chines 
They  are  abstemious,  religious,  quarrelsom 
using  the   knife,  honest  aud  fond  of  trade. 

DUNGAREE,  Guz.,  Hind.,  Tkl  ,  Datfc 
Tam.  The  Indian  name  of  a  coarse  cotto 
fabric,  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  Indu 
and  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  native 
The  stouter  kinds  are  much  employed  in  th 
making  of  sails  for  native  sailing  vessels  an 
tents.    Dungaree  is  woven  with  two  or  moi 
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IMS  together  in  the  web  and  woof  ;  it  is 
laeifij  nsed  for  sails  of  eountry  ships,  and 
■nUio  doubt  be  advantageously  employed 
kAtoeeuiooal  light  sails  for  larger  ships, 
log  mfire  easily  handled  than  European 
mm.  Superior  descriptions  are  made  with 
tkvebaod  woof,  or  web  only,  twisted  either 
utordty,  but  this  becomes  as  expensive  as 
Ik  tet English  canvas  :  the  prevailing  price 
if tteofdioary  dungarees,  30  cubits,  that  is  1 5 
jniskagaad  2  feet  wide,  is  1  rupee  12  annas 
tkpieeest  Masniipatam,  being  brought  from 
Bqingj,  a  village  and  Talook  to  the  north- 
nrl^viiere  a  finer  description,  well  adapted 
ftrtn^  is  made  at  7  Rupees  the  piece  of  36 
JtA,  I  jtrd  wide.  About  Vizagapatam  the 
•iwf  dongaree  is  usually  sold  by  weight. 
Tkkk  Bengal  tents  appear  to  be  made  of 
ft  fpei  textured  dungaree,  the  threads  of 
liiek  ire  finer  than  is  usual  in  dungarees. 
UsiS  other  cotton  goods,  dungaree  should 
wie  exposed  to  the  weather  in  sails,  tents, 
k, till  the  weavers  dressing  and  filth  has 
^tkinnghly  removed  by  washing  and 
Nrfblttching.— Fatt/Aw^r,  Rohde  MSS, 

DCXGING  OF  CLOTHS,  is  a  process 
™*tsi  to  by  dyers  both  in  the  East  Indies 
■^  &rope,  the  obje<:t  being  to  impregnate 
••■cloths  with  animal  matter  for  which 
*7  djes  have  a  strong  affinity. — Rohde 
US.  ^ 

DUXGTEN.    A  bone  or  relic  receptacle, 

|f  tke  bodd'hist  religionists.     The  Chaitya, 

•*y  »!red    object    worshipped    by    the 

■■^^  as  a  tree,  an  altar,  a  temple,  as 

IJi  n  any  monument  raised   on   the  site 

•ilbenl  pile,  as  a  mound  or  pillar,  and 

jrP*»Wy  applicable  both  to  the  budd'hist 

^■^  or  offering  to  the  deity,  and   the 

^*^  a  bone  or  relic  receptacle.     The 

^  «  Chaitya  of  Indian  buddhism,  are 

"IF**^  to  have  been  erected,  subsequent 

*  ■B&Te  temples  and  Viharas  or  monas- 

"*•  The  ancient  Stupa  were  originally 

*«  M  receptacles  of  either  the  Buddhas 

^  **  Bodhisattvas    and    the   kings   who 

•J»ged  the  propagation  of  the  budd'hist 

■*.  The  Chodten   or   Chorten    of  Tibet 

J**^lar  to  the  Stupa.    They  consist  of  a 

J^J'cai  vase,  and  have  a  cupola  over  them. 

^JwWha,  Topes. 

J^AL-KA^BNEWALA,  literally,  the 
^**''<>f  a  crowd,  the   master  of  cere- 


j^'UH,  Bbwo.,  Can.,  Duk.  and  Hind. 
^^[■Jniia  sativum.     Coriander  seed. 
■WI-KADURU,    Eko.     Tabenweraon- 

j^WYA,  Bnro.,  Duk.,  Guz.,  Hikd., 
y?7*^  Sajts.  Coriandrum  sativum. — 
**-  Boxb^  W.  Ic.    Coriander  seed. 
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DUNK,  a  river  of  Purneah. 

DUNKANI,  Beng.     Canscora  decussata. 

DUNORHUNG.  A  Peuang  wood,  of  a 
brown  colour,  specific  gravity  1*235.  Used 
by  the  Chinese  for  carving  images. 

DUNSHING,  Hind.  Abies  webbiaua.— 
Hooker, 

DUNTI,  Beng.  Syn.  of  Croton  polyan- 
drum. — ILoxb. 

DUNTU  PESALA-KAIA.  Tel.  Doli- 
chos  Tranquebaricus. 

DUNUK,  Hind.  Aralia  cachemirica, 
Dunuk-dopaharia,  Hind.  Peutapetes  phasnicea. 

DUOLA  KANCHAN,  Mar.  Bauhinia 
acuminata,  also  B.  albida  and  B.  Gibsoni. 

DUPADA  CHETTU,  Tel.,  Dupada  ma- 
ra,  Mal.,  Dupa  mara,  Can.  Yateria  indica. 
— Linn, 

DUPHALA  and  Abor  Hills,  are  tlie 
mountains  N.  of  Assam,  inhabited  by  Bhoo- 
teans,  Duphala,  and  Abor  tribes.  They 
are  from  5,000  to  6,000  ft.,  above  the 
surrounding  level.  The  face  of  Assam 
presents  an  immense  plain,  studded  with 
clumps  of  hills,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
general  \ey%\.  The  mountains  on  the  N.  are 
composed  generally  of  primitive  rocks.  Those 
to  the  S.,  are  tertiary  and  metamorphic.  See 
Dophla. 

DUPLEIX.  An  eminent  French  com- 
mander, who  served  in  the  Peninsula  of  India 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  made 
great  efforts  to  sustain  French  interests  there, 
against  the  British.  He  opposed  Anwar-ud- 
din  and  his  son  Mahomed  Ali,  styled  Walla- 
jah,  in  opposition  to  Major  Stringer  Lawrence 
who  was  contending  with  Chun  da  Sahib. 
Dupleix,  failed  in  an  attack  on  Fort  St. 
David,  on  the  19th  December  1747.  His 
efforts  were  directed  to  expel  the  British  froni 
the  Peninsula  his  chief  British  opponents 
being  Lawrence  and  Clive.  In  that  time, 
Madras,  Fort  St.  David,  Cuddalore,  Arcot, 
St.  Thom^  repeatedly  changed  hands.  He 
was  appointed  Chief  of  Chandernagore  and 
succeeded  M.  Dumas  as  Governor  of  Pondi- 
cherry.  He  was  of  a  bold,  self-reliant  but 
haughty  character  and  was  much  thwarted 
by  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais.  It  was  in  his  time 
that  Madras  was  taken  and  held  by  the  French 
and  again  restored  to  the  British.  He  twice 
failed  to  take  Cuddalore.  He  negotiated 
largely  and  formed  alliances  with  native 
chiefs,  with  Anwar-ud-din,  Chanda  Sahib, 
MuKuffur  Jung,  ani  Nnzir  Jung.  In  1752, 
he  was  appointed  by  Salabut  Jung,  Subadar 
of  the  Dekkan,  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic. 
For  his  services  he  was  created  a  marquis, 
but  misfortunes  overtook  him  and  he  was 
superseded  by  M.  Godeheu  and  returned  to 
France  in  September  1 754.     On  his  return  to 
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France  iu  September   1754,  the  Governmeut  the  largest ;  AHeko-zje  ;  Baruk-zye  ;  Achiii 

refused  to  pass  the  bills  for  the  sums   >vhich  zye  ;  Nur-zye  ;  Ali-zye  ;  and  Ishaq-zye,  tfa 

he  had  ordered  to  be  disbursed  on  his  own  last  two  being  the  smallest.     In  person,  th 

responsibility  and  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  Durani  are  stout  and  well  made,  many  of  4hei 

poverty.      He*  was  shamefully  treated,   and  being  above  the  standard  of  the  Indo-Germt 

three  days  before  his  death  in  1764,  he  wrote  nic  races  of  Europe.     Some  have  round  an 

in  his  memoir  *'  I  have  sacrific^ed  my  youth,  j  plump  faces.     With  othera,  the  countenanc 
my  fortune,  my  life,  to  enrich  my  nation  in 


Asia.''  His  great  name  shed  a  lustre  on  the 
struggles  of  his  countrymen  for  empire  in 
the  East.     Orme ;   Malleson,    See  Bourdon- 


nais. 


DUP-SALAT,  Hind.  Boswellia  thurifera, 
Olibannm. — Roxb. 

DUR,  Hind,  of  Kangra,  Cedrela  serrata. 

DURANA,  Affghan.  Crataegus  oxya- 
cantha. — Linn. 


is  strongly  marked,  and  with  most  the  chee! 
bones  are  prominent.  When  a  family  is  b 
itself,  the  men  and  women  eat  together  ;  bu 
few  restraints  are  put  upon  the  female,  an 
her  influeuce  is  considerable.  The  Durai 
tribes,  all  but  the  Achik-zye,  are  religions! 
given,  but  not  intolerant.  They  are  Sunnii 
Their  national  dance,  called  Attnn,  is  dance 
almost  every  evening  with  songs  and  tales  1 
accompany  it.     They  have  a  strong  love  < 


DURA.     Daniel   iii  and   i,  tells   us   that '  country. — Dr.  Laiham,  p,  202,  Elphinstone 


Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of 


CabooL 


gold  whose  height  was  three-score  cubits,  and       DDRANTA   ELLISIA,  one  of  the  Vei 
the  breadth  thereof  six  cubits.    He  set  it  I  benacese,  a  scentless,  beautiful,  large  efaml 


up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  This  is  the  modern  Imam  Dour,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river. — RicJCs  Residence 
in  Koordistan^  VoL  ii,  p.  148. 

DURANA.  Hind.  Crataegus  oxyacantha. 


with  light  blue  pendulous  flowers,  it  blossom 
almost  throughout  the  year,   and  is  readil 
grown  from  cuttings.     D.  Plumieri  is  also 
large  shrub,  with   handsome   drooping  bin 
flowers  having  the  scent  of  almonds  :    th 


DURAND,  Sir  Heniy  Marion,  entered  i  clusters  of  seed  berries  which  are  numeroni 
the  army  in  June  1828,  as  2nd  Lieut,  in  the  \  when  ripe,  have  a  very  pretty  appearanc 
Bengal  Engineers;  became  Captain  1 844,  j  from  their  dark  orange  colour,  they  do  nc 
and  promoted  to  Colonel,  Feb.    1861.     He  !  appear  to  germinate  readily. — RiddelL 


served  in  the  AfFghanistan  campaign  ;  head- 
ed the  explosion  party,  and  fired  the  train  at 
Ghuznee,  for  which  he  received  a  medal  ; 
served  also  at  Gwalior  and  in  the  Panjab 
campaign  at  Chillanwallah  and  Goojerat,  for 
which  he  received  a  medal  with  two  ciasps,and 
the  Brevet  of  Major  ;  was  afterwards  Agent 
to  the  Governor-General  in  Central  India, 
when  his  conduct  was  frequently  commended 
in  dispatches,  in  1858  he  was  nominated  a 
C.B.,  and  promoted  to  be  Brevet  Colonel;  was 
appointed  Major-General  in  the  Army,  and 
placed  on  the  fixed  establishment  of  general 
officers,  March  1867  ;  and  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Star  of  India  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  June  1867.  He  was  an  officer  of 
great  political  sagacity.  In  1857,  he  stood  to 
his  ground  and  stemmed  the  flood  of  mutiny 
from  bursting  into  Hyderabad  and  pouring 
down  the  Deccan.  Wrote  onDadapoor  fossils 
in  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  vol.  v.,  291.— On  the 
Barometer,  Ibid,  301. — On  fossil  rhinoceros. 
Ibid,  486  ;  carnivora,  579  ;  shells  661  ; 
quadrumana,  730. — Howell  ThurloWj  Dr, 
Buisfs  Catalogue. 

DURANI.  This  Affghan  race  are  partly 
pastoral  and  partly  agricultural.  All  the 
Durani  tribes  have  names  ending  in  Zye, 
which,  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic,  Ibn,  or 
Wald,  and  to  the  Scotch  Mac.    There  are 


DURAS  or  Hemb.  Bafe  or  Bab.  Se 
Kashmere. 

DURBA.  Hind.  Sans.    See  Dubh,  Durvi 

DURBAR.  Hind.  Pers.  In  India,  a 
assembly  held  by  a  sovereign  or  ruler,  equiva 
lent  to  a  Levee. 

DURBET.    See  Dyassak. 

DURBUNG.     A  river  near  Songnum. 

DURDU,  an  old  secluded  pastoral  race  i 
Ghilghit  and  Chulas,  on  the  Indus  river,  o 
the  north.  The  Aifghans  on  the  one  sid 
and  the  Turkomans  on  the  other,  are  gradii 
ally  pi*essing  on  the  less  energetic  Durdi 
See  India. 

DURESHTA.  Hind.     Medicago   sativi 

DURGA,  a  form  or  caricature  of  Parvati 
and  one  of  the  Grama-devata.  According  t 
Bently,  Durga,  as  wife  of  Siva,  correspond 
with  the  Juno  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman 
and  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  as  also  Cere 
and  Proserpine.  Durga,  is  only  one  of  th 
names  of  the  hindoo  goddess  who  is  known  a 
Bhawani,  Kali,  Parvati.  As  Durga  she  i 
represented  with  ten  arms.  In  one  haw 
she  holds  a  spear,  with  which  she  is  piemi^ 
the  giant  Muhesha,  in  another,  a  sword 
in  a  third,  the  hair  of  the  giant,  and  tfai 
tail  of  a  serpent  twined  round  him,  and  ii 
others,  the  trident,  the  discos,  the  axe,  tfa 
club,  the  arrow,  and  the  shield.     One  of  be 


nine  of  these  tribes,  the  Popni-zye,  which  is  knees  presses  on  the  body  of  the  giaut^  an* 
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ber  ligfct  foot  rests  on  the  back  of  a  lion, 
vfcidi  k  laeentiDg  his  aim.  Oa  her  head 
fk^hsg  crown  richlj  gemmed^  and  her  dress 
aagmfieentl/  decorated  with  jewels.  The 
dint  is  'maing  from  the  body  of  the  bufifalo, 
iolD  vJiidi  he  had  transformed  himself  during 
teeanfait  with  the  goddess.  The  plate  given 
s  tbe  frootispiece  of  Moor's  Pantheon,  was 
ttbn  from  a  cast  by  a  then  well-known 
vtst,  Chit  Bai,  and  represents,  with  great 
pnsiai  the  figures  which  are  exhibited  at 
the  toDiiil  celebration  of  the  Durga  Puja  or 
Ikmok,  At  this  festival  the  images  of  her 
ssiB,  Sartikeya  and  Ganesha,  are  also,  in 
Beagpl,  Qsoally  placed  on  each  side  of  her. 
Bu  isthe  most  splendid  and  expensive,  as 
nil  li  the  most  popular  of  any  of  the  nor  th- 
in Woo  festivals  and  takes  place  in  the 
BMlAyiwiou  or  in  the  end  of  September  or 
WgJBiiBgof  October.  The  preliminary  cere- 
■M  occupy  several  days  previous  to  the 
te  <kj8  of  worship.  During  the  whole 
rf lb  period  all  business  throughout  many 
|ittof  the  country  is  suspended,  and  uni- 
^  ^etsure  and  festivity  prevail.  Sir 
AUcolm,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Ba^  Literary  Society,  in  allusion  to 
4e  ivga  Puja  or  Dusarah^  has  stated 
te  lb  hindoo  soldiei*s  have  converted  the 
f^  ind  instruments  of  modern  warfare 
a^  emblems  of  their  Bellona.  Thus  the  horse 
iiifiToked  to  carry  his  master,  first  to  victory 
>i^  tba  to  repose.  The  flag-stafif  is  the 
*»ipof  hidra ;  the  sword  is  celebrated  under 
WHil  names ;  the  bow  and  arrow  are  also 
P>Kxi ;  ud  even  fire-ai-ms  have  their  proper 
PB^Buie&ce  of  adoration.  The  hiudoo  artil- 
^■■0)  at  all  times,  regards  the  gnn  to  which 
Miittached  as  an  object  of  superstitious 
'••"'•uj,  and  usually  bestows  on  it  the  name 
««oc  deity.  During  the  Durga  festival, 
IweaofiOQ  belonging  to  the  army  are  planted, 
N»l,  invoked  and  propitiated  by  several 
f*2$  of  offering.  On  the  morning  of  the 
^  day,  the  Peishwa,  with  all  his  chiefs 
f™  soldiers,  used  to  move  out  to  the  camp 

■  the  Ticioity  of  the  city,  each  being  rang- 
Jf  wider  his  particular  banner,  mounted  on 
*■  bttt  horse,  dressed  in  his  finest  clothes, 
■■with his  arms  highly  polished.  Horses, 
*fMnte  and   camels,    were    all    arranged 

■  their  gayest  trappings,  and  every  corps 
2^  its  gaudiest  fiags  and  banners.  The 
*•«  population  of  Uie  capital,  either  as 
*•»  w  spectatora,  joined  in  this  grand 
''^••iOD,  which  moved  towards  the  sacred 
•^Ae  object  of  adoration.  After  the 
^•'^^g*  and  prayers,  the  Peishwa  plucked 
!*•  fetTes  off  the  tree,  on  which  all  the 
?*"*  Mid  musketry  commenced  firing.  The 
'■•wi  then  plucked  from  a  field,  purchased 
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for  the  occasion,  a  stalk  of  jowari  or  bajri^ 
on  which  the  whole  crowd  fired  off  their  arms, 
or  shot  arrows,  and  rushed  in  an  instant  and 
tore  up  the  whole.  Each  endeavoured  to 
procure  his  share  of  the  spoil.  Some  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  off  a  handful,  whilst  others 
contented  themselves  with  a  few  stalks  ;  all, 
however,  returned  home  with  shouts  of  joy, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  was 
devoted  to  festivity  and  mirth.  Many  other 
usages  prevail  at  this  festival,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Mahrattas,  among  others,  that 
of  sacrificing  sheep  and  buffaloes,  sprinkling 
the  blood  on  the  horses  with  great  ceremony, 
and  distributing  the  flesh  of  the  fonner  to  all 
ranks,  brahmins  excepted.  The  chiefs  often 
give  money  to  enable  their  soldiers  to  buy 
sheep  to  perform  sacrifices,  which,  from  fur- 
nishing them  with  a  good  dinner,  are  by  many 
considered  as,  the  most  essential  ceremonies 
of  the  Dusarah.  The  deitv  thus  honored  is, 
however,  still  the  same,  and  Durga,  who 
destroyed  more  giants  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
hindoo  divinities  together,  is,  under  all  the 
numerous  names  and  forms  derived  therefrom, 
no  other  than  Pai-vati,  Bhavani,  or  Devi,  the 
tacii  or  personified  energy  of  Siva.  The  Font, 
the  symbol  of  female  energy,  is  the  emblem 
of  this  goddess,  as  the  Lingam  is  that  of  her 
husband.  This  emblem  is  worshipped  by  the 
Sacta  sect :  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Linga 
by  the  Saiva  sect.  It  forms  the  rim  or  edge  of 
the  Argha^  or  cup,  which  encircles  the  Linga, 
— In  the  Durga  puja,  the  sacred  jar  is  an 
essential  article  in  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  and  is  marked  with  the  combined 
triangles,  denoting  the  union  of  the  t^wo 
deities,  Siva  and  Durga.  The  Sacta  sect,  worr 
shippers  of  tlie  Sacti,  or  female  principle, 
mark  the  jar  with  another  triangle.  The 
Vaishnava  sect,  in  their  puja,use  also  a  mystical 
jar,  which  is  also  marked.  These  marks,  Mr. 
Paterson  says  are  called  Tantra ;  and  are 
hieroglyphic  characters,  of  which  there  are  a 
vast  number.  He  hence  ingeniously  deduces 
the  identity  of  the  hindoo  puja  with  some 
Egyptian  rites  of  a  corresponding  nature. 
An  explanation  of  his  views  is  given  in  his 
Essay  on  the  origin  of  the  hindoo  religion, 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
p.  401.  In  the  difierent  terrific  forms  of 
Siva  and  Durga,  a  necklace  of  skulls  forms 
an  invariable  decoration,  as  does  the  crescent 
or  half-moon  on  the  forehead  ;  and  the  moon 
is  considered  to  be  the  peculiar  reservoir  of 
Ararita  or  the  beverage  of  immortality. — In 
Hind.  Theatre^  Vol.  ii,  p.  59,  Aghoragbanta 
invoking  Cham uuda,  says  of  Durga, 

The  elephant  bide  that  robes  thee,  to  thy  steps 
Swings  to  and  fro ;  the  whirling  talons  rend 
'      The  crescent  on  thy  brow ;  from  the  torn  orb 
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The  trickling  nectar  falls,  and  every  ekull 
That  gems  thy  necklace  laughs  with  horrid  life. 

Anna    Puma  Devi,   a  goddess  in  Hindoo 

mythology,  is  a  beneficent  form  of  Parvati, 

she  is  described  as  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 

standing  or  sitting  on  the  lotuSj  or  water-lily. 

She  has  two  arms,  and  in  one  hand  holds  a 

spoon,  in  the  other  a  dish.  In  her  dress  she  is 

decorated  like   the   other  modem  images  of 

Durga,  AonaPuma  is  a  household  goddess,  and 

is  extensively  worshipped  by  the  hindoos.  Her 

name  implies  the  goddess  who  fills  with  food, 

and  they  believe  that  a  sincere  worshipper  oif 

her  will  never  want  rice.     She  is  possibly  the 

Anna  of  Babylon  and  she  has  been  considered 

as  the  prototype  of  the  Anna  Perenna  of  the 

Bomaus,  whom  Vari'o  places  in   the  same 

rank  with  Pallas  and  Ceres,  and  who  was 

deified  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Boman 

people,  in  consequence  of  having  supplied 

them  with  food  when  they  retired  into  Mount 

Avon  tine.     Besides  the  great  similarity  of 

names,  there  is  a  singular  coincidence  in  the 

times  of  their  worship,  the  festivals  of  Anna 

Purna  taking  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 

increase  of  the  moon  in  the  month  Choitru 

(partly  in  March,)  and  those  of  the  Roman 

goddess  on  the  Ides  of  March.    In  India,  she 

is  known  simply  as  Anna,  also  as  Anna  Purna 

or  Anna  Devati.     In  his  hymn  addressed  to 


DURGAH. 

named  Sheikh  Furreed,  who  made  eAt/ to  {L 
neither  speaking,  eating,  or  drinking  £ 
forty  days,  but  worshipping  God  and  liTii 
retired  from  the  world)  in  Hindoostan.  1 
resided  at  Cuddry  for  twelve  yeare^  durii 
which  time  he  used  to  observe  ekiilas^  r 
maining  for  forty  days  together  in  the  caver 
seeing  and  speaking  to  nobody,  eating  ai 
drinking  nothing  ;  after  the  forty  days  we 
over  he  was  wont  to  come  out  for  four  < 
five  days,  but  partake  of  no  other  food  h 
the  leaves  of  a  plant  (since  named  aft 
him),  Furreed'booiee  (the  latter  word  aigi 
fy ing  a  medicinal  herb),  a  sort  of  ahn 
which  grows  wild  in  the  surrounding  ja; 
gles  and  has  a  sweetish  taste  :  he  drai 
water,  spoke  during  these  days,  said  praje 
in  an  adjoining  stone  building,  and  then  r 
tired  again  to  this  cavern  to  perfoim  anothi 
forty  days  ehilla,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  i 
twelve  years  he  disappeared,  and  it  is  aaii 
this  being  the  road  to  Mecca,  that  he  set  ot 
for  that  town  by  this  subterraneous  rout 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  Mohi 
medans  resort  hither  occasionally  and  < 
Fridays  cook  victuals,  and  having  ofie 
ed  fatiha  over  them  while  burning  it 
cense,  in  his  name,  distribute  them  amoo 
the  faqeers  resident  there,  as  well  as  thoi 
who  have  accompanied  them.     If  a  dwrga 


her  by  the  Rishi  Agastya,  she  is  personified    be  situated  in  a  place  where  no  food  can  \ 


as  Pitu  or  material  food.  Anna  Purna  is 
from  the  Sanscrit,  anna,  food,  and  poornua, 
full.  Another  word  is  anna,  food,  and 
prashaue,  feeding. — Coleman's  Mythology 
of  the  Hindoos,  p.  91  ;  JViUofCs  Hindoo 
Theatre. 

DUBG  BANSI.  Hind.  A  tribe  of 
Bajpoots  in  Jonpur  and  Azimgurh. 

DURGAH,  properly  Dargah  a  tomb  or 
shrine.  Thera  are  two  noted  shrines  of  this 
kind  near  Mangalore.  The  first  is  situated 
at  the  village  of  Cuddiy  (two  miles  off),  and 
called  Sheikh  Furreed  ha  Dargah.  It  con- 
sists of  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  side  of  a 
perpendicular  rock  composed  oflaterite,  which 
is  said  to  lead  to  a  considerable  distance  (they 
say  all  the  way  to  Hyderabad,  450  miles.) 
The  opening  is  square,  about  six  feet  above 
the  ground,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  rudely  constructed  and  just  large  enough 
to  allow  of  a  peraon  to  crawl  in.  The  cavern 
is  very  dark,  and  no  one  knows  the  exact 
size  of  it,  as  none  dare  venture  in.  Adjoin- 
ing is  a  chasm  in  the  rock,  and  of  inconsider- 
able size,  which  at  its  entrance  has  been 
built  up  with  stone,  and  an  opening  left  for 
people  to  ci*eep  in  by  as  in  the  other  ;  but 
this  is  found  open  within  (or  exposed  to  the 
air)  after  it  is  once  entei*ed.  Tradition  states 


dressed  (from  want  of  materials  or  otherwise 
they  take  sweetmeats  with  them,  which  the 
substitute  in  its  stead.  This  durgah  is  iu  th 
charge  of  a  faqeer,  who  receives  (or  rathf 
helps  himself  to)  the  offerings  that  are  mad 
by  visitors,  and  which  are  placed  at  th 
entrance  of  the  cave,  when  he  dies  (the  offic 
not  being  hereditary)  another  is  appointee 
the  one  best  qualified  from  his  known  piet 
and  zeal.  The  committee  for  electing  a  su< 
cessor  consists  of  the  four  principal  mul 
han-walay  (peers),  residing  at  the  four  princi 
pal  mukkans  (or  houses  of  peers),  spirituf 
guides  (so  called)  at  Mangalore,  and  six  c 
ten  of  their  murid  (or  disciples),  on  sue 
occasions  numerous  faqeers  are  likewis 
present.  The  four  peers  having  come  to  a 
unanimous  oonclusion,  appoint  either  one  c 
their  disciples,  or  the  sou  of  the  deceased,  i 
he  be  found  duly  qualified.  In  the  days  o 
sooltan  Tippoo,  the  individual  in  charge  <l 
this  durgah  used  to  receive,  by  order  of  th 
sooltan,  rupees  corresponding  to  the  numbs 
of  masts  of  the  vessels  that  entered  the  road 
or  harbour  ;  for  eveiy  ship  thi'ee  mpeei 
patamars,  &c.,  two  rupees,  manji^  &c.,  oiM 
rupee  :  this  rule  was  abolished  when  the  pl*^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  There  i 
likewise  a  pagoda  where  a  grand  annual  fbsti 


that  about  A.  D.   1738,  there  was  a  peer  :  val  takes  place,  on  which  occasion  an  immeo8< 
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of  peo^  usemble.    The  second 
dvgdkkatMted  on  the  baoiu  of  the  river  at 
MapkR^ittdooiiButs  of  a  large,  long,  tomb 
vihttDUMsat each  extremity*  Low  Lungar 
SU^  1  &qir,  whose  name  it  bears  ia  buried 
Lanpe  arebarued  here  every  night, 
diidj  Tinted  by  the  hindoo  Tamil 
Int  also  bj  mohamedana  and   other 
Most  hindoos,  however,   frequent 
Fwnuii  dargaJL     These  dargahs 
rewrted  to  when  people  are  desirous  of 
freed  from  any  distemper,  misfortune, 
A&    If  tbe  iadirtdual  who  is  enshrined  in 
the  4vgak  bave  been  wealthy,  lai'ge  dinners 
vefmiM, /otiib  offered,   and   the  food 
diiteibated  to  any  who  choose  to  partake  of 
ii  i  tkat  beiog  sometimes  Kanehni  ka  taefa 
(bnii  of  dancing  girls)    to  entertain  the 
JLmoog  ^  great  this   takes  place 
night  of  the  year  (and  is  never  ob-> 
ia  tbedaj  time) ;  but  among  the  poorer 
of  |ieq)]e,e?ery  Monday  and  Thursday 
\  a  we^  or  month. — Berklols. 
OGBGA  PUJA,  the  festival  of  Durga  in 
i  in  the  month  of  Aswin,  about  Octo- 
(k  this  oceasioatbe  images  of  her  sons, 
and  Ganesha,  are  also,  in  Bengal, 
Fh«ed  on  each  side  of  her.     This  is 
splendid  and  expensive,  as  well  as 
popokr  of  any  of  the  hindoo  festi- 
md  takes  place  m  the  month  Ash  wins, 
As  cad  of  September  or  beginning  of  Octo- 
The  preliminary    ceremonies   occupy 
days  prerioQB  to  the   three  days  of 
Daring  the  whole  of  this  period  all 
thiooghont  the  country  is  suspended, 
louTcnsl  pleasure  and  festivity  prevail. 
^>^^^Mvn  among  the  Mahrattas  as  the  Das* 
Jiindoo  soldiers  have  converted  the 
ud  instroooents  of  modern  warfare 
cn^of  their  BeUoua.     Thus   the 
«flnroked  to  caiTy  his  master,  first  to 
J  tod  then  to  repose.     The  flag-staff 
■Aeeiagn  of  Indra  ;  the  sword  is  celebrat- 
canderiereral  names  ;  the  bow  and  arrows 
••ta>  prsised  ;  and   even  fire-arms  have 
**  proper  pre-eminence  of  adoration.    The 
"^artillerymaD,  at  all  times,  regards  the 
1»  to  which  he  is  attached  as  an  object  of 
■l^witiooa  reverence,  and  usually  bestows 
^k  the  name  of  some  deity.    During  the 
<^«  festival,  the  cannon  belonging  to  the 
^  are  planted,  praised,  invoked,  and  pro- 
|wed  by  several  species  of  offerings.     On 
■lasraiog  of  the  tenth  day,  the  Peishwa, 
^all  his  chiefs  and  soldiers,  used  to  move 
^to  the  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
MheiBg  ringed  under  his  particular  ban- 
^Waited  on  his  best  horse,   dressed  in 
"tiHitdothea,  and  with  his  arms  highly 
I'lU.   Hones,   elephants,   and    camels, 
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were  all  arranged  in  their  gayest  trap- 
pings, and  every  coi-ps  spread  its  gaudiest 
flags  and  banners*  The  whole  population  of 
the  capital,  either  as  actors  or  spectators, 
joined  in  this  gi'and  procession,  which  moved 
towai'ds  the  sacred  ti*ee,  the  object  of  adoration. 
After  the  ofierings  and  prayers,  the  Peishwa 
plucked  some  leaves  ofi*  the  tree,  on  which  all 
the  cannon  and  musketry  commenced  firing. 
The  Peishwa  then  plucked  from  a  field,  pur- 
chased for  the  occasion,  a  stalk  of  jawary  or 
bajree^  on  which  the  whole  crowd  fired  off 
their  arms,  or  shot  arrows,  and  rushed  in  an 
instant  and  toi*e  up  the  whole.  Each 
endeavoured  to  procure  his  share  of  the  spoil. 
Some  succeeded  in  can-ying  off  a  handful, 
whilst  others  contented  themselves  with  a  fow 
stalks,  all,  however,  returned  home  with  shouts 
of  joy,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night 
was  devoted  to  festivity  and  mirth.  Many 
other  usages  prevail  at  this  festival,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Mahrattas,  among  others,  that 
of  sacrificing  sheep  and  buffaloes,  sprinkling 
the  blood  on  the  horses  with  great  ceremony, 
and  distributing  the  flesh  of  the  former  to  idl 
ranks.  Brahmins  excepted.  The  chiefs  often 
gave  money  to  enable  their  soldiers  to  buy 
sheep  to  perform  sacrifices,  which,  from  fur- 
nishing them  with  a  good  dinner,  were  by 
many  considered  as  the  most  essential  cere* 
monies  of  the  Dasserah.  In  the  Durga  puja, 
a  sacred  jar,  is  an  essential  article  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries  and  is  marked  with 
the  combined  triangles  denoting  the  union  of 
the  two  deities,  Siva  and  Durga.  The  Sacta 
sect,  worshippers  of  the  Sacti,  or  female 
principle,  mark  the  jar  with  anotJier  triangle* 
The  Vaishnava,  in  their  worship,  use  also  a 
mystical  jar,  which  is  also  marked.  These 
marks,  Mr.  Paterson  says,  are  called  Tantra  ; 
and  are  hieroglyphic  characters,  of  which 
there  ai*e  a  vast  variety.  He  hence  deducea 
the  identity  of  the  hindoo  puja  with  some 
Egyptian  rites  of  a  coiTesponding  nature. — 
Sir  John  Malcolniy  in  the  TransacHons  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society,  Cole,  Myth,  Hind. 
j9.  91  ;  Pater  son.  Essay  on  the  origin  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  Asiatie  Researches,  vol. 
viii,  f7.  401. 

DURGARAZ  PATNAM,  in  the  Nellore 
District  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  British 
stations. 

DURGARI,  of  Panjab,  Albizzia  stipulata. 
— Boiv. 

DURGAVATI,  pronounced  Dm-gonti, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Chandail  king  of 
Mahoba,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bundelcund. 
With  her  father's  consent,  the  Gond  king  of 
Gurrah  Mundla  carried  her  off  with  an  ai*my 
of  60,000  men.  After  her  husband's  death, 
Asof  Khan,  a  general  of  Akbar,  in  1564,  ad- 
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▼anced  to  annex  Gurrah  Mundla,  but  as  her 
son  was  a  minor  Durgavati  assembled  1,500 
elephants,  8,000  horse  and  some  foot,  and, 
clothed  in  armour,  met  the  Moghul  forces  and 
drove  them  hack.  Asof  again  advanced  and 
was  again  defeated  with  a  loss  of  600  men. 
A  third  effort  was  successful,  her  son  was 
wounded,  and  her  troops  fled,  she  herself  was 
wounded  and  she  ended  her  life  with  a  dagger. 
Her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  narrow  defile 
between  two  hills,  and  passers  bye  place 
crystals  on  her  grave.  Her  name  still  rests 
in  Gond  story. 

DURGOTSAVA.     See  Kali. 

DURGOWTI.  A  river  in  the  Benares  dis- 
trict of  Bengal. 

DURHAWUT,  See  Burabur  caves. 

DURIA  MADDEE,  also  kora  maddee 
and  koraman,  Tel,  Briedelia  spinosa-  A 
tree  of  the  Godave]*y,  wood  appears  to  be  very 
strong  and  good.  Cattle  eat  the  leaves  most 
voi'aciously . — Captain  Beddome, 

DURIAN.  ■  Two  high  islands,  in  the  Du- 
ryan  Strait  and  distinguished  as  the  Great 
and  Little  ;  Great  Duryan  being  called  by 
the  Malays  Pulo-Sanglar. — Horsburgh,  See 
Duryan. 

DURI-HAR.     See  Jogi  or  Yogi. 

DURIO.  A  genus  of  plants  of  which  the 
name  has  been  derived  from  Durion,  a  well- 
known  fruit  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
The  specific  name  of  zibelhinur  has  been 
applied  to  the  tree  which  forms  this  genus 
from  the  fondness  of  the  Malayan  zibet 
(Viverra  rasse,  Hors.)  for  this  fruit.  The 
genus  Durio  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of 
JBombacea,  considered  by  some  botanists  to 
be  only  a  tribe  of  Sterculiacece,  It  is  charac- 
terized by  having  its  five  petals  smaller  than 
the  five  lobes  of  the  calyx.  The  stamens,  long 
and  numerous,  are  arranged  in  five  bundles, 
and  have  twisted  anthers  ;  the  free  germen 
is  surmounted  by  a  long  filiform  style  and 
capitate  stigma  ;  the  fruit,  roundish  and  muri- 
cated,  is  divided  internally  into  five  cells,  and 
easily  separates  when  ripe  into  five  parts ; 
each  cell  contains  from  two  to  four  or  ^vq 
seeds  enveloped  in  soft  pulp. — Eng.  Cyc. 

DURIO  ZIBETHINUS,  Linn. 

£chinuB  arboreus. 

Du  yeen,  Bdrx.  |  Dorian,  Eng. 

Du  yeen  yaing,  BuRM.   |  Turrien,  Siamese. 

The  Dorian  is  a  large  and  lofty  ti*ee  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
and  the  Moluccas,  large  in  shape,  the  flowera 
are  arranged  in  clusters  on  the  trunk  and 
older  branches,  where  is  also  borne  the  fruit, 
as  in  the  Jack  and  Cocoa  trees.  It  is  of  the 
size  of  a  melon,  covered  with  sharp  points  ; 


of  a  creamy  consistence  and  a  whitish  col 
in  which  are  nuts  more  or  less  numtfft 
The  Durian  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  nati 
during  the  time,  May  and  June,  when  it  i 
season  ;  but  there  is  usually  also  a  sec 
crop  in  November.  It  is  as  remarkable 
the  delicacy,  combined  with  richness,  of 
flavour,  as  for  the  intolerable  ofilensiYei 
of  its  odour.  It  is  delicious  to  the  ta 
but  the  strong  and  persistent  smell  rei 
most  Europeans  from  using  it.  In  size  i 
equal  to  a  melon,  or  a  man*8  head,  and  soi 
times  compared  to  a  rolled-up  hedgehog  he 
it  has  been  called  Echinus  arboreus  in  coi 
quence  of  its  hard  and  thick  riud,  whicl 
yellow-coloured  when  ripe,  being  cove 
with  firm  and  angular  projections.  The  se 
with  its  edible  enveloping  pulp,  is  about 
size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  the  pulp  is  as  white 
milk,  and  as  delicate  in  taste  as  the  fin 
cream,  and  should  be  eaten  fresh,  as  it  sc 
becomes  discoloured  and  undergoes  decom] 
sition.  The  seeds  of  the  Durian  are  lil 
wise  eaten  when  roasted,  and  have  somethi 
of  the  flavour  of  chestnuts.  The  wood  of  \ 
tree  is  valued  for  many  economical  purpos 
especially  when  protected  from  moistu 
The  rind,  probably  from  containing  potu 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  some  dy 
Although  possessing  an  odour,  so  powerl 
and  diffusive  as  to  taint  the  air  of  a  wh< 
town  when  it  is  in  season,  tlie  pulp  is  n 
without  being  cloying.  The  natives  of  t 
countries  yielding  the  Durian,  prize  it  beyo! 
all  other  fruits.  In  countries  with  a  suital 
climate,  it  flourishes  without  cai*e  or  cultui 
It  is  most  abundant  in  the  western  portion 
the  Archipelago  and  extends  east  as  far 
the  island  of  Mindano,  the  only  one  of  t 
Philippine  group  in  which  it  is  known.  It 
abundant  in  Siam,  however,  up  to  the  Id 
and  14  th  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  agi 
it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim, 
about  the  14th  degi^e  of  latitude,  which 
the  furthest  distance  from  the  equator 
which  it  has  been  successfully  propagatt 
All  attempts  to  cultivate  it  in  any  parti 
Hindoostan  have  failed  ;  nor  has  it,  like  son 
other  Asiatic  fruits,  been  transferred  to  tf 
pical  America.  Crawfurd  did  not  find  t| 
it  was  grown  in  Cochin-Chiiia,  although  1 
thinks  it  most  likely  that  it  is  so  in  sofl 
parts  of  Kamboja.  A  hot,  moist,  and  equdi 
climate  would  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  4 
Durian,  but  soil  seems  to  be  indifferent  t»| 
for  it  thrives  in  the  granitic,  in  the  sandsi^ 
and  in  the  calcareous  soil  of  the  Penins^ 
and  Sumatra,  in  the  volcanic  soil  of  Jav 
in  the  rich  alluvium  of  the  valley  c 
when  it  is  ripe,  the  outer  skin  opens  sponta-  Menam  in  Siam.  The  name,  is  pure  I 
neously,  and  the  interior  consists  of  ^vt  lobes '  and  is  a  derivative  from  the  word  D»"i 
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or  prickle,  io  reference  to  the  sharp  {      DURKE.     See  Chepang,  Haiyu,  Chctaug. 

with  which  the   rind   is  covered.  |      DUERIKHANA,   is  a  hall   of  audience^ 

«,  with  triBiug  Tariations,  io  that  of  i  appropriated    for     ceremonies,    carpets    are 

■  Aefivt  in  everj  coantrj  in  which  it  is  found  :  spread. —  Tod^$  Bajasthan,  Vol,  i.  p,  1 85. 

hn  to  Siam,  and   it  has  no  other.       DUBBUMPOOR.     A  revenue  district  in 

Bengal,  formed  out  of  ancient  Bahar. 

DURRUNG.  A  division  of  Lower  Assam. 

DURSHUA,  Tel.   Acacia  sirissa— ^mcA. 

DURAKHT-I-MUKUL,  Pkrs.  Commi- 
phoi'a  Madagascarenis. 

DURUNG,  Malay,  in  Bawean,  a  hall  of 
audience  or  of  reception,  before  the  houses. 

DURUNGA,  Hind.    Artemisia  elegans. 

DURVA,  Hind.  Poa  cjnosurioides. 
Vishnu  as  Rama,  in  his  seventh  incarnation, 
assumed  the  colour  of  this  grass,  which  is, 
therefore,  held  sacred  to  that  god,  and  used 
by  the  hindoos  in  all  religious  ceremonies. 
See  Graminaceae. 

DUBVASA,  in  hindoo  legend,  a  rishi  of  a 
choleric  temper,  whoffe  curae  was  of  dread* 
ful  effect.     See  Lakshmi. 

DUB  WAN,  Pers.,  Hind.    A. doorkeeper. 

DURWESH,  OR  FAQE£R,  a  mohamedan 
religious  mendicant  or  devotee,  the  Dervis  of 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

DURYA  KA  KEKRA,  Ddk.,  Crab. 

DURYA-KA-NAREL,  Ddk.  Guz.  Hind. 
Sea-cocoa-nut  of  Seychelles. 

DURYAN,  of  Di7on  :  Lodoicea  Strait,  is 
above  120  miles  long,  from  Pulo-Vai*ela  to 
the  Carimons  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  west 
side  by  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  False  Durian, 
Sabon  and  the  contiguous  islands  :  on  the 
East  side  by  the  islands  off  the  South  and 
West  sides  of  Liiigin,  Great  and  Little  Durian 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  Throughout  these 
Straits  the  tides  are  very  irregular. — Horg" 
burgh.     See  Durian. 

DURYODHANA,  the  head  of  the  Kuru 
race,  who  made  war  with  the  Pandava  race, 
as  the  elder  branch,  retained  his  title  as 
head  of  the  Kuru,  while  the  junior,  Yoodis- 
htra,  on  the  separation  of  authority,  adopt- 
ed his  father's  name,  Pandu,  as  the  patro- 
nymic of  his  new  dynasty.  The  site  of  the 
great    conflict    known    as  the  Mahabharat 

,  ^, between  these  rival  clans,   is  called  Kuru 

DURRA  also   ZURRUT,    Arab.     Sor-   Khetu,  or  '  Field  of  the  Kuni.'    The  rivalry 
.|^i  vnlgare.  between  the  races  was  continuous,  but  Dury- 

fiURRA,  a  corruption  of  2>i0ar,  a  barrier,  odhanu,  who  often  failed  in  his  schemes 
«Ht  imtiAi  Ai-  nnt-tfli  •nA  "M^h^Mn^  ntiA  /^f  agalnst  the  safcty  of  his  antagonists,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  virtue  of  Yoodishtra 
the  instrument  of  his  success.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  national  propensity  for  play,  in 
which  the  Rajpoot  continues  to  preserve  his 
Scythic  resemblance.  Y'oodishtra  fell  into  the 
snare  prepared  for  him.  He  lost  his  kingdom, 
his  wife,  and  even  his  personal  liberty  and  that 
of  his  brothers,  for  twelve  yeai^s,  and  became 
an  exile  from  the  plains  of  the  Yamuna. 
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thiS)  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred  that 

Ab  tree  is  a  native  of  the  country  of  the 

lUijS)  Tiz.,  Sumatra,   the  Peninsula,  and 

adjieent  islands,  and  that  through  the 

it  was  more  widely  diasem inated.     I n 

fte  iBtem  of  tke  Malay  Peninsula,  in  several 

in  the  forest  are  found  Durian  trees, 

in  a  body  together,  to  the  number  of 

ICB  or  tweWe  trees.     Such  places  are 

JikoQs  an  object  of  great  attention, 

■Mta-  of  work.    They  cut  with  the 

ne  all  the  other  trees  which  surround 

tie  Dnittf,  that  these,  by  receiving  more  air, 

gmrap  more  easily,  Imd  give  finer,  and 

quantity  of  fruit.    They  build  there 

hoBse,  and  then  return  to  their  ordi- 

Ittbitations,  which  are  sometimes  distant 

»Meh  places  one  or  two  days' journey. 

ia,  is  teen  to  grow  spontaneously  in  one 

rf  tfcasaall  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of 

^'WBuls,  and  which  is  nearly  one  entire 

n  (0  the  margin  of  the  sea.     On 

Ta^',  the  oraag-lunt,   or  sea-gypsies, 

attracted  from   the  coasts   of  the 

as  well  as  from  the  islands  of  the 

Archipelago.     On  one  occasion   six 

from  Moro,  an  island   of  that  group, 

ffflnd  on  their  way  to  Pulo  Tingi ;  they 

■ii  tnrelled  hv  sea  a  distance  of  1 80  miles, 

^•^•••tpof  the  fa<K:inating  fruit. — Roxburgh, 

^^M.f  398;  Marsdett's  Hist,  of  Sumatra; 

^l^iTnauerim  ;  Mc  CUlland,  Eng,  Cyc. ; 

ww^-^rf  Diet.,  p.  1 26. 

I>MIYA     MADDI,     Tel.      Briedelia 

^f^  mude, 

^IJttA,  Benq.      Amphidonax    karka. 

WfiMUR,  Hind.     Xanthoxylon  alatum. 
WfiOOD,   HiwD.,    Pkrs.     Blessing    or 

•Brfiction.    Dorndi,    a  person  who  reads 

^mor  reads  the  koran  at  the  tombs  of 

•ttMed  persons. 
BlTfiPANA,  Sans.    From  drip,  to  shine. 

DURRA  also  ZUBBUT,  Arab.  Ser- 
ial vnlgare. 

DURRA,  a  corruption  of  Vwar,  a  barrier, 
mootlet  or  portal,  and  Mohund,  one  of 
ilcpitbetfl  of  Krishna.  Mohundnrra  and 
ttvieana^h  are  synonimous  : — **  the  pass 
mi  portal  of  the  Deity."—  Tiid's  Bajasthan, 
tt,iL;>.702  703. 

DUBBABUND.    See  Khyber,  p.  614. 

DURRAH.     See  Pindara. 
*1)VRRAWAL,  18  eoss,  equally  between 
ilMdpoor   and  Bahawalpoor  is    the  chief 
fooi  of  the  Eabawalpoor  state. 
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DUST. 


DURZI  properly  DARZI,  Hind.,  a  tailor. '  passes  commoDlj  as  a  '  Sardine.*     The  la 


DUSA,  Tel.     Panicum  fluitans. — Retz, 

DUSARI  TIGE,  Tel.  Cocculus  villoeus. 
— DC,  also  Menispermum  birsutum. — Roxb. 
The  withies  are  woven  into  small  baskets  and 
are  used  instead  of  cord  by  the  ryots. 

DUSH-BAHOO,  Beng.  Pardanthus  chin- 
ensts. 

DUSHTISTAN  means  a  level  country, 
from  "  Dusht,"  a  plain  ;  but  it  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  low  country  extending  along 
part  of  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.— 
Fraser's  Journey  into  Khorasan^  p.  54. 

DUSHTUPA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Dasmia 
eztensa. — R.  Brown.  Asclepias  echinata. — 
Roxb. 

DUSHA-BHOOJA,  Sans.  From  dashan, 
ten,  and  bhooja,  an  arm.  Dashahara,  Sans., 
from  dashan,  ten,  and  hree,  to  take  away. 
Dasha-koomara,  Sans.,  from  dashan,  ten,  and 
koomara,  a  son.  Dusha-dik-pala,  Sans.  Pala 
signifies  the  cherishing  of  a  person.  Dasha- 
Rat'ha,  Sans.,  from  dashan,  ten,  and  rat'ha, 
a  chariot.  Dashama-Padshah^grant'ha,  Sans., 
from  dashama,  the  tenth,  badshah,  king,  and 
grant*ha,  a  book. 

DUSKY  PRESBYTES.     See  Simiad«. 

DUSMASA.     VideFaqeer. 

DUSS,  Hind.  Colebrookia  oppositifolia, 
also  Eleholtzia  polystachya. 

DUSSAUN,  a  small  river  of  Banda  run- 
ning near  Nureeawullee,  near  Bhopal,  and  9 
miles  from  Saugor. 

DUSSAYRA,  prop.  Dush'hra,  a  great 
hindoo  festival  in  the  Deckan,  answering  to 
the  Doorga  puja  in  Bengal.  As  Arjuno  and 
his  brothers  worshipped  the  "  Shumee"  tree, 
the  Acacia  suma  and  hung  up  their  ai*ms 
upon  it,  so  the  hindoos  go  forth  to  worship 
that  tree  on  the  festival  of  the  Dussera. 
They  address  this  tree  under  the  name  of 
Upar&jeeta,  the  invincible  goddess,  sprinkle 
it  with  five  ambrosial  liquids,  the  Punchamrit, 
a  mixture  of  milk,  curds,  sugar,  clarified 
-butter  and  honey,  wash  it  with  water,  and 
hang  garments  upon  it.  They  light  lamps  and 
bum  incense  before  the  symbol  of  Uparajeeta, 
make  chandlos  upon  the  tree,  sprinkle  it 
with  rose-coloured  water,  and  set  offerings  of 
food  before  it. — Forbes'  Ras  Maldy  Hindoo 
Annals^  Vol.  ii,  p.  335. 

DUSSUMIERIA  ACUTA,  Cuv.  and 
Val.  Tamban  bulat  of  the  Malays.  This 
fish  is  one  of  the  Clupeonia.  Head  above, 
back  and  upper  third  of  the  sides  deep  glossy 
blue,  bordered  by  a  longitudinal  band  of  pale 
copper-red ;  the  rest  of  the  heiid  and  body 
shining  silvery  ;  single  individaals  of  this 
species  occur  at  Penang  at  all  seasons,  but 
nnfflberB  from  June  to  Septemher.  It  is 
highly  valued   for  its  delicate  favour,  and 
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denomination  it  shares,  however,  with  ( 
peonia  perforata^  with  which  it  is  also  < 
founded  by  the  Malays  under  the  oomi 
name  of  Ikan  tamban.  Both  species  h 
been  prepared  as  'Sardines  a  huile.'  ' 
family  Clupeidas  may  be  thus  shown. 

Clupeidn. 
First  Group.— Engrauiina. 

Otn,  2  Cetengnulia,  37  Engraulii,  10  Coilia. 

Second  Gtroup. — Chatoessina. 

Oen,  10  Ch&toessus. 

Third  G-roup. — Clupeina. 
Qen.  61  Clupoa,  3  Clupeoidee,  1  Pellonula,  1  < 
peichthyB,   14  Pelona,  7  Pristigaster,  1   Chiro< 
trodon. 

Fourth  Group. — Dussumieriiua. 

Otn.  3  Spratelloides,  2  Dussumieria,  2  Etrumeuf 

Fifth  Group. — Albulina. 

Qtn,  1  Albula. 

Sixth  Group. — Elopina. 

Qen.  2  Elopa,  2  Magalops. 

Seventh  Group. — Chanina. 

Oen,  2  Chanoa. 

DUST,  is  carried  along  with  winds 

great  distances.     Sirocco    or   African    di 

is   found   by   the  microscope  to   consist 

infusoria  and  oi'ganisms   whose   habitat 

not  Africa,  but  8.  America,  and  brought  in  t 

tract  of  the  S.  E.  trade  wind  of  S.  Americ 

In  the  dust  of  the    Cape  Yerdes,    Mali 

G^noa,  Lyons  and  the  Tyrol,  Ehrenberg  di 

covered  separate    forms.     Dust   storms  a 

very  frequent  in  India.     A  dust  9torra  pasa 

over  Madras  on  Sunday  the  19th  May,  whi< 

had   travelled  all   the   way  from  Allahabi 

nearly  twelve  hundred  miles  away.     It  con 

menced  at  Allahabad   about  seven    a.   m 

that  day  and  continued  till  1  p.  m.,  retaiDJii 

the  same  fury  as  when  it  began  ;  it  reachc 

Madras  soon  after  the  last  named  hour.     0 

the  evening  of  the  1 7th,  Secunderabad  hi 

been  visited  with  an  unusually  severe  dui 

storm.     It  came  from  the  North  West  ao 

was  accompanied  by  lightning  ^nd  tliunde 

The  air  to  a  considerable  height  was  rendere 

almost  opaque  by  dense  clouds  of  red  dus 

The  wind  raged  with  great  fury  for  upward 

of  half  an  hour  and  on  its  abating  was  foUowe 

by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.     The   storm  a 

Madras  on   Sunday  the    19th,   passed  ov€ 

Kristnapatam  seventeen  miles  8.  E.  of  Nellor 

at  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  tha 

day  accom  panied  by  a  sligfa  t  fall  of  i-ain.  In  th< 

north  of  the  district  between  Ongole  and  Bama 

patam,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  thi 

foi'enoon  of  Sunday,  averaging  from  two  U 

four  inches.    At  Ghingleput,  thirty  six  mila 

Sooth  of  Madras,  the  storm  was  experienced 

in  fall  force  at  that  9tation  at  two  p.  m.  th« 

same  day.    It  came  fhnn  the  N.  W.  and  thi 
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VIS  laden  with  yast  quantities  of  red- 
tt  dnt,  m  refreshiDg  shower  succeeded  the 


0CSTAR  OR  PUGGREE.  The  name 
pm  m  India,  1o  the  turban,  worn  on  the 
had  bj  mobamedans  of  Turkey  and  ludia, 
■Bi^hindoos :  the  word  turban  is  unknown 
to  aoiiainedaDS  of  India. 

DdST  BOSEE,  lit  hand-kissing. 

DUSTH-BULLA.    See  Kurb-bulla. 

DCSTOOR,  properly  written  dastur,  is 
periiaps  a  mere  abbreviation  of  dastur-u  I-amal. 
AVodycf  iDstructioas  and  tables  for  the  use 
iif  RTfoae  officers  under  the  native  Goveru- 
nai  of  India. 

DUST  PAXNA.    A  pair  of  tongs  carried 

DUSTCGIR-WALAY.  An  appellation 
^na  bj  the  Gjr-mahdian  naohamedans  to  all 
tffe' sects. 

WiSTAR-KHAN.  A  table  cloth  or  rather 
tixr cloth,  one  spi*ead  on  the  ground. 

WJSUN,  or  hill  tribes  of  Ambong. 

DCTA  In  hinduism,  messengers  of  the 


BUTCE    The  name  in  the  English  lan- 

gim  to  the  people   of  Holland,   in 

who  call  their  own  country  Neider- 

«  Xetherland.     They   have   occupied 

of  the  East  Indies  since  the  close  of  the 

•Bleauh  cent4irjr  and  designate  their  posses- 

in    the    Archipelago     Nethei-lands 

Ceylon  was  occupied   by  the   Por- 

in  1596,  was   taken   possession    of 

^*B  Dutch  in   i6o8,  and  by  the  British 

^|S7.  They  had  small  possessions  on  the 

i  of  India  chiefly  near  Cochin,  but  at 

tbey  occupy  or  hold  under  feudatories 

•^'•ipirtof  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 

^  teritories  are  styled  the  Dutch  East 

*■*■  also  the  Dutch  Indies,  also  the  Nether- 

'^ponessions  in  India.     This  nation  fii-st 

^■8  to  the  Eastern    Archipelago   as    the 

■">nte  of  the  Portuguese.     Pedro  da  Co- 

""ffl  and  Alfonso  de    Payva,    were   sent 

^iWrchants  in  1494,  via  Genoa,  Alexandria, 

Ud  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  Aden,  where  they 

lipMated  to  meet  again  at  Cairo,  in  Abyssinia, 

%» to  aearch  for  Prester  John,  whom  he 

M  of  as  reigning  there  over  a  highly  culti- 

M  people,  but  he  died    before   reaching 

%Hinia.    Covilham  went  on  to  India  whero 

b  Hide  drawings   of  cities   and  harbours, 

ifanliy,  Goa  and    Calicut.      Thence  he 

Mnted  algog  the  coast  of  Persia  to  Cape 

flbiifai,  and  continued  south  to  Mozambique 

•IZo&Ia  where  he  ascertained  that  the  land 

jM  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     From  Zofala 

kitaiied  to  Abyssinia  and  sent  hia  diary, 
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charts,  and  drawings  to  Genoa  by  some 
Portuguese  merchants  who  were  trading 
to  Memphis.  On  receipt  of  these,  king 
Emanuel,  in  1495,  sent  four  ships  under 
Vasco  de  Gam  a,  who  visited  Natal  and  Mo- 
zambique :  in  1498,  he  was  at  Calcutta,  in 
1499  back  at  Lisbon. 

In  1509,  the  Portuguese  leader  Sequiera 
entered  the  Eastern  Archipelago.     In  1610, 
Alfonso  Albuquerque  visited  Sumatra,  and  in 
1511,  took  Malacca,  which  he  fortified,  and 
sent  out  Antonio  d'  Abreu   to  search  for  the 
Spice  Islands.    On  his  way  eastward,  D'Abreu 
touched   at   Agasai    (Gresik)    in   Java.      In 
1511,  the  Portuguese  visited  Bantam,  Ludo- 
vico  Baithema  was  the  first  European  who 
described  Java  from  personal  observation,  but 
some  of  his  statements  as  to  the  cannibal  pro- 
pensities of  the  inhabitants  are  questionable. 
In    1596,  the  Dutch,'  under  Houtmann  first 
arrived   off  Bantam,   and   found   the  native 
king  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.     They  lent 
him  aid,  on  condition  of  having  land  at  Jacatra 
allotted  for  a  factory.     The  earliest  expedition 
sailed  from  Holland  in  1594,  under  Houtmann, 
who     visited    Bantam     and    then  Madura, 
where   he   had   to   pay  2,000   rix-doiiars  to 
liberate  some   of  his  crew.     On  the  3rd  of 
March  1 599,  he  arrived  off  Hitu-Lama.    War 
then  ensured  between  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Dutch,  which  lasted  till  1610,  when  the 
Dutch  remained  masters  of  these  seas   and 
monopolized  the  lucrative  trade.     The  British 
tried  to  enter  on  that  trade  but  they  too  were 
finally  driven  off.     In  1610,  the  Dutch  fortifi- 
ed the  village  of  Jacatra  which  they  named 
Batavia.     In  1619,  this  was  destroyed,  but  it 
was  then   rebuilt    by  Mr.  Bolt,   the  Dutch 
governor-general,  and  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  town  of  Batavia.    In    1811, 
when  France  overran   Holland,  the  flag  of 
Fi*auce   was   hoisted  at  Batavia,  but  in  the 
same  year  the  British  captured  it,  only  to 
restore  it,  on  the  19th  August  1816.  Java,  up 
to  the  13th  century  was  partly  hindoo,  partly 
budd'hist,  partly  niohamedan,  but  in  the  15th 
century,  mohamedanism  took  the  lead,  and  in 
1475  a  mohamedan  prince  took  the  throne 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Majapahit,   which    had   dominion   over    the 
whole   of   Java    and   the   eastern    parts   of 
Sumatra.  In  1749,  the  reigning  prince  abdica- 
ted in  favour  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany.    Seven  years  prior  to  that  event,  the 
sovereignty  had  been  divided  into  a  spiritual 
head,  the  '*  Susunan"  or  "  object  of  adoration," 
whose  descendants  cow  reside  at  Surakarta 
near  Solo,  and  a  second  prince  who  was  styled 
sultan,    and    whose    descendants    reside    at 
Jokyokarta,  both  of  them  highly  pensioned, 
by  the  Dutch  rulers  in  the  Archipelago.     Tho 
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priDcipal  revenues  of  the  Netherland  Archi- 
pelago are  derived  from  the  uudermeDtioued 
soui'ceFy  viz. : — 

1  St , — Vario u $  Imposts. 

The  capitation  of  the  Chinese f.  41,725 

The  tax  on  the  killing  oxeu,  buffa- 
loes and  sheep  315,966 

„         „                 „         hogs...  156,132 

„  on  the  consumption  of  Hah,  179,546 

Farm  of  the  fisheries 155,388 

Tax  on  the  consumption  of  arrack..  293,882 

palm  wine 13,244 

indigenous  tobacco.  120,000 

Bazar  (maiket)  duties 3,044,974 

Tolls 81,000 

Farm  of  the  small,  isles  in  the  buy.  7,812 

„     „  Birds'  nest  (Salangane)  70,004 

Pawnbrokers'  offices 334,866 

2nd, — Territorial  Taxes. 

Land   tax   of  the  Javanese  ccrm- 

munes f.  10,047,121 

Farming  of  the  felling  of  wood...       36,560 

Impost  on  the  fisheries 192,331 

Tithe 97,741 

Land  tax  on  European  properties ...     3 1 4,957 

3rd. —  Various  Receipts. 

Tax  on  imports  and  exports f.  5,171,100 

5  per  cent,  additional  for  maritime 

works. 256,775 

Taxes  on  consumption 70,332 

tobacco 15,000 

the  port  and  anchorage..  96,215 

timber 317,434 

succession 55,021 

*  transcription 178,625 

private  bazars. 6,098 

passage 20,000 

Capitation  of  slaves 24,768 

Taxes  on  horses  and  carnages 66,365 

Tributes  of  the  native  princes 39,445 

Taxes  on  public  auctions 290, 1 43 

„  the  Chinese  games  Pho 

To-pho 446,220 

The  Government  printing 58,000 

Posts,  horses,  and  letters, 218,722 

Monopoly  of  opium 9,560,165 

Sale  of  birds'  nests  (Salangane)...  221,250 

„      timber  for  construction,  &c.  505,700 

Monopoly  of  Salt 4,609,908 

Sale  of  Rice 516,525 

Palm  Sugar...: 90,620 

Gunny  bags 167,860 

Gold  and  gold  dust 50,900 

„         Tin 3,000,000 

„        Different  articles 115,200 


» 
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It  is  said  that  Java  and  its  dependenc 
reckon  upwards  of  16,000  of  chiefs  of  villa^ 

The  soil  of  Java  does  not  present  f 
products  which  are  exclusively  proper  to 
but  all  tropical  productions  can  be  tra 
planted  there  and  cultivated  with  succc 
If  the  imperfect  knowledge  and  limii 
means  of  the  Javanese  have  only  ui 
now  permitted  them  to  cultivate  rice,  cofl 
tobacco,  sire,  katchauy,  maize  aud  a  lit 
cotton,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
gentle  and  enlightened  persuasion,  will  eas 
lead  them  also  to  cultivate  pepper,  gambi 
cardamums,  and  the  many  kinds  of  tobaccos 
cotton,ou  procuring  for  this  purpose  seeds  fn 
Virginia  and  Brazil  ;  whilst  the  culture  a 
manufacture  of  indigo,  sugar,  the  ex  tens! 
culture  of  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  the  manufi 
ture  of  potass,  of  rum,  &c.,  may  furnish 
European  industry  powerful  means  of  at 
menting  products  suited  to  exterior  commei 
and  immense  sources  of  riches  and  prosperii 
In  1830,  only  two-ninths  of  Java  wei'e  cul 
vated,  aud  the  other  seven-ninths  still  pi 
seoted  a  vast  field  for  improvement 
1843,  the  whole  private  Imports  from  Ja 
and  Madura,  amounted  to  : — 

Merchandize f.  .21,980,71 

Gold  and  Silver  specie 573,5! 

Exports  of  Java  and  Madura 

in  1843 Total  f.  22,551,31 

The  whole  private  Exports  hasamountedtc 

In  Merchandize f.  58,159,21 

Specie 833,5< 

Total  f.  58,992,8< 

Area  of  the  principal  islands  of  Netbe 
lands  India  according  to  Baron  Melvil 
Van  Carnbee,  4,45,41]  Square  Engli 
geographical  miles. 

Timur 9,» 

Sandal-wood  Islands 3,7< 
Tenimber  Island     2,4< 

Aru  Islands li^ 

Islandtt  of  Bandft       J 

Ceram. ^^ 

Bum 2,« 

Gilolo 5»2 

Bachian ^ 

Ternate j 

Amboina. 2,m 

Total  Area  of  N.  ---; 
India 4,45^ 


Java  and  Madura...38,251 

Sumatra 1,28,560 

Pulo  Nias 1,200 

Babi 480 

Pagi 660 

Banoa. 3,568 

Billiton 1,904 

Borneo 2,03,888 

Celebes 57,248 

Buton 1,879 

BaU 16,848 

Lombok 16,560 

Sumbawa 4,448 

iFloris* 4,082 
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Population  of  the  NetJurlands  Indian  1865. 


IslandB. 


Jan  tail  Xadura 

*  Weft  cout''  of  Suouktra,  including  the 

iriaadB  from  Nias  to  the  Pagis 

of  Bencoolen 

I^ampoug 

Falembang.  


KBtoo. 


(ike ptrts  under  the  Dutch  GoYt.)  •  • 


of  Amboioa.. 
Buda..... 
Ternate... 
IhilGiBkuBa 


Lombok.. 


Total. 


Euro- 

Natives. 

Chinese. 

pean  R. 

• 

27,106 

13,704,535 

156,192 

1,188 

872,173 

3,172 

174 

119,691 

596 

52 

88.113 

180 

132 

522,345 

2,790 

116 

37,070 

17,097 

34 

12,786 

1,781 

136 

10,464 

19,972 

828 

802,889 

26,393 

1,176 

292,619 

4,385 

1,219 

104,841 

311 

545 

5,876 

153 

732 

2,062 

427 

550 

102,423 

1,487 

190 

Unknown. 
863,725 

752 

33,677 

17,641,602 

235,535 

Arabs. 


6,764 

54 

6 

8 

1,716 

56 

2 

1,736 
42 
86 
12 
70 
11 
3 


Other 
Eastern 
nations. 


10,565 


22,772 

1,116 
47 

4,666 
67 

1,223 
119 
597 

siV 


31,424 


Total. 


13,917,368 

877,703 

120,514 

93,01 9 

527,050 

54,839 

15,824 

30,683 

931,843 

298,222 

107,273 

6,586 

•      3,291 

104,418 

945 

863,725 


17,962,803 


h  1854  Amboina,   Ternate,   Banda  and 

1^  were  made  free  ports. — Bikmore,  p. 

MT,  CmuU  de  Hogendrop,  CoupicTcBil  snr 

fi*  de  Java,  Brussels,  1830;   No.  IV, 

Wifcr  1857,  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archi- 

f^^  Temminek^s   General  View  of  the 

BmAfostetsiomin  the  Indian  Archipelago, 

KTCHNA.    SeeParvati. 

WlBO,PoRT.    Thorn  apple. 

DCTTATREYA,  Sans.    From  Datta,  a 

^  «d  atreya,  from  Atre,  a  sage. 

WmURAMU,    Tel.       Datura    alba, 
Bitmpk.   Dttora  metel.— JBoa?6.,  Bheede, 
DUVALI,  Hind.    A  bindoo  festival ;  a 
rf**f€Mt  of  lamps"  in  September;  rain 
■pii  thia  season  is  good.     See  Dipawali. 
WVET   D'AUTRUCHE,    Fr.       The 
"^Wii  Ostrich,  Estridge. 
WWANLOO,  the  Kujnr  of  Duwanloo 
■k  4m  name  from  Duwanloo,  a  village 
■•■'  K?iD,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they 
»fa^eneamped. — MalcolnCs  History  of 
%  l^ol.  ii, ;,.  262. 

WTONG,  Malay.    Halicore.    Dugong. 

••'vZ,  flim).    Asparagus  Punjabensis. 

i)UZHAKA.    SceArian. 

»VAITA  OR  DAUHITY,  a  system  of 
■WoopliiloBophy.     See  Dwaitya. 

BVAPAEA-YUGA,  in  hinduism  the 
•Wageoftiie  world. 

DVARA-PALAKA,  a  door-keeper. 

»VIPA  GCSTIA,  Sans.     Cassia  alata. 

WTADUSHATMA,  Saks,  From  dwadu- 
•^Iwdve,  and  atma,  form. 

BWAITA.  Muttra  boasts  almost  as  high 
•tttiqnity  as  any  city  in  India.  It  is  <£e 
■■*a  of  Vahniki  and  Menu,  the  Methora 
yStaiboand  Anrian  and  the  Mo-thow»lo  of 
lIvB!  TSnaog.  Lo&g  before  Khansa  reigned 
*Kriahim  was  bora,  Muttra  was  a  jungly 
^ooeopied  by  the  aboriginal  Dwaita,  who 
^  probably  the  ancestors  of  the  Mair  and 
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Meena  of  our  day.     Their  king  contemporary 
with  Rama  was  Lubbin.  —  Tr,  of  Hind,,  Vol. 


II. 


p,  21. 


DWAITYA,  Adwaitya  and  Vasista  dwai- 
tya,  the  three  great  schools  of  brahmanical 
philosophy. 

DWAPARA,  Sans.  From  dwa,  the 
second,  and  pai*a,  after.  See  Suryavansa 
Yuga. 

DWA-NEE,  BuRM.     Eriolaena,  sp. 

DWARA,  a  portal,  a  door.  Amongst  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  portal  has  had  its 
peculiar  veneration  :  to  pass  it  was  a  privilege 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  honour.  The  Jew 
Haman,  in  the  true  oriental  style,  took  post  at 
the  king's  gate  as  an  inexpugnable  position. 
The  most  pompous  court  in  Europe  takes  its 
title  from  its  poi*te,  the  "  Bab"  or  door,  where, 
as  at  Oodipoor,  all  alight.  The  tripolia,  or 
triple  portal,  the  entry  to  the  magnificent 
terrace  in  front  of  the  Bana's  palace,  consists, 
like  the  Roman  arcs  of  ti'iumph,  of  three 
arches,  still  preserving  the  numeral  sacred  to 
the  god  of  battle,  one  of  whose  titles  is  Tri- 
puri,  which  may  be  I'endered  Tripoli,  or 
lord  of  the  three  places  of  abode,  or  cities, 
but  applied  in  its  extensive  sense  to  the  three 
worlds,  heaven,  earth  and  hell.  From  the 
Sanscrit  "  Pola,"  we  have  the  Greek  "  polis," 
gate,  or  pass  ;  and  in  the  guardian  or 
"  Polioh,"  the  door-keeper  or  porter  ;  and  the 
English  language  is  indebted,  not  only  for  its 
portes  and  porters  but  its  doors  (dw4ra). 
Pylos  signified  also  a  pass  ;  so  in  Sanscrit 
these  natural  banners  are  called  Pala,  and  hence 
the  poetical  epithet  applied  to  the  aboriginal 
mountain  tribes  of  Rajast'han,  namely  Pdlipati 
and  Pala-indra,  Mords  of  the  pass,'  Nat*h- 
dwara,'  is  the  most  celebitited  of  the  fanes  of 
Krishna  the  hindoo  Apollo.  Its  etymology 
is  'the  portal  (dwara)  of  the  god'  (nat*h)y 
of  the  same  import  iis  his  more  ancient  shrine 
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of  Dwarica.  Nat'lidwara  is  twenty-two  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Oodipoor,  on  tlie  ris^ht  bauk  of 
the  Bunas.  Although  the  pviucipal  resort  of 
the  followers  of  Vishnu,  it  has  nothing  veVy 
remarkable  in  its  structure  or  situation.  It 
owes  its  celebrity  eniirely  to  the  image  of 
Krishna,  said  to  be  the  same  that  had  been 
worshipped  at  Mat*hura  ever  since  his  deifica- 
tion, between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  As  containing  the  re- 
presentative of  the  mildest  of  the  gods  of 
Hind,  Nat'hdwara  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented places  of  pilgrimage,  though  it  must 
want  that  attraction  to  the  classiciil  hindoo 
which  the  caves  of  Gaya  afford. —  Tod's 
Bajasthan,  Vol.  i,  pp,  323-589. 

DWARAKA,  the  most  amount  shrine  of 
Kistnah,  is  at  the  point  of  the  Saurashtra 
peninsula  called  Juggut  Koont.  In  the  time 
of  Krishna  it  seems  to  have  been  a  hot  bed  of 
drunkenness.  The  people  suddenly  fell  on 
each  other  after  a  great  drinking  time,  and 
many  were  killed.  Shortly  after  that,  a 
storm  wave  overwhelmed  the  city  and  destroy, 
ed  more  of  them,  but  Krishna,  his  brother 
Arj  una  and  a  few  others  escaped.  At  D warica, 
the  god  of  thieves  is  called  Boodha  Trivicrama, 
or  of  triple  energy, — the  Hermes  Triplex,  or 
three-headed  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians. — 
TocTs  Rajasthan,  Vol.  i,  p,  75  ;  fVheeler's 
History  of  India,  See  India,  Kattyawar  ; 
Koosust'hulii,  Krishna. 

DWARASAMUDRA,p.324.  See  India. 

DWARENA,  Hind.     Arundo  donax. 

DWARF  ALMOND.     Cerasus  Japonica. 

DWABF  PALM.  Chamaerops  Khasiana. 

DWARKANATH  TAGORE,  an  en- 
lightened hindoo  of  Bengal  and  religious 
reformer  who  travelled  through  Italy  and 
France  on  his  way  to. England.  He  returned 
once  to  his  native  country  but  again  visited 
England  and  died.  He  took  with  him  several 
medical  pupils  to  be  educated  there.  He 
adopted  theisttcal  views  and  his  example 
originated  the  hindoo  sects  known  as  the 
Brahmo-Samajh  and  Vedo-Samajh. 

DWIJA,  Saks.  A  twice-born  man,  a 
man  of  any  of  the  thrae  fit's t  classes  or  castes 
of  the  hindoos,  the  brahmans,  chetriya  and 
vesya,  after  being  initiated  into  their  res- 
pective tribes,  by  investiture  with  the  sacred 
thread  which  is  called  a  second  birth. 
Various  ceremonies  are  attendant  upon 
hindoo  boys  between  infancy  and  the  age  of 
eight  years.  After  that  age,  and  before  a 
brahmin  boy  is  fifteen,  it  is  imperative  upon 
him  to  receive  the  poita,  zonar,  janavi  or 
jhandiamy  the  sacred  thread,  which  the  brah- 
mans, in  their  secret  ceremonies,  call  Yadnu- 

pavita.    The  investiture,  after  a  variety  of  it  not  being  confined  even  to  the  priestly  tribe 
preliminary  ceremonies  is  thus  performed,   but  worn  by  three  out  of  the  four  tribes  o 
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The  priest  first  off*ers  a  burnt  sacrifice,  a 

worships  the  salagrama,  repeating  a  numi 

of  prayers.     The  boy*s  white  garments  i 

then  taken  off,  4ind  he  is  dressed  in  yellow 

red,  and  a  cloth  is  brought  over  his  head,  tl 

no   Sudra  may  see  his  face  :  after  which 

takes  in  his  right  hand  a  branch  of  the  vil' 

JEgle  marmelos,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  in  t 

form  of  a  pocket,  and  places  the  branch 

his  shoulder.     A  poita  of  three  threads,  ma 

of  the  fibres  of  the  suru,  to  which  a  piece 

deer's  skin  is  fastened,  is  suspended  from  t 

boy's  left  shoulder,  falling  under  his  right  ar 

during   the   reading   of    the    incantations 

invocations.      The   father   of  the   boy   th 

repeats  certain   formulas,  and  in  a  low  voii 

pronounces    three    times,   the    Gaitri   O'n 

Bhurbhuv&    ssuv&Iih,    0*m  !    Tatsa    vit*h 

varenuyim.     B'hargo  devSsyS  dhimahi  dhi; 

yonaha  pracho  d&yath.     0*m  !  Earth,  air  ai 

heaven,    O'm  !     **  Let   us   meditate   on   i 

adorable   light  of    the   divine   Sun,    (rule 

i^avitri)  may  it  guide  our  intellects."     Aft 

this  the  suru  poita  is  taken  off,  and  tlie  n 

poita,  or  sacred  thread,  put  on.     During  tl 

ceremony  the  father  repeats  certain  formula 

the  suru  poita  is  fastened  to  the  vilva  sta 

shoes   are   put  on   the    boy's    feet,   and  i 

umbrella  in  his  hand.     The  receiving  of  tl 

poita  is  considered  as  the  second  birth  of 

hindoo,  who  is  from  that  time  denominati 

"  dwija"    or   twice-born.      A   brahman  U 

cannot  be  married  till  he  has  received  tl 

poita.     The  sacred  thread  must  be  made  by 

religious  brahman.    It  consists  of  three  string 

each  ninety-six  '*  hath"  or  cubits,  (forty-eigl 

yards)  which  are  twisted  together  :  it  is  th< 

folded  into  thi^e,  and  again  twisted  ;  these 

second  time  folded  into  the  same  uuniber,  ai 

tied  at  each  end  in  knots.     It  is  worn  over  tl 

left  shoulder  (next  the  skin,  extending  hal 

way  down  the  right  thigh)  by  the  brahroai 

klietrie,  and    vaisya  castes.      The  first  ai 

usually  invested  with  it  at  eight  years  of  agi 

the   second    at  eleven,   and   the   Vaisya  i 

twelve.    The  period  may,  fi'om  especial  cause 

be  deferred  ;  but  it  is  indispensable  that ' 

should  be  received  or  the  parties  existing 

become  outcastes.   It  is  regarded  by  the  bral 

mius   as  of  highly   mysterious   and   sacre 

import ;  and  they  do  not  consider  an  individuf 

as  fully  a  member  of  his  class  until  he  hav 

assumed  this  holy   emblem.      It  is,   in  it 

import,  the  counterpart  of  the  confirmation  o 

the  Anglican  church.      Of  these  zonars,  i 

brahman  wears  four  ;    the  other  privilegei 

tribes  but  three.     Some  writers  call  this  thi 

brahmanical,  or  priestly  or  sacerdotal,  thread 

but  not,  it  would  appear,  in  sti^ict  correctnesi 


DWIPA. 

luHfcoi  hhI  Ut  all  the  five  sections  of  tlie 
aitBtt  diss,  the  iuiQi<ala  of  the  hiudoos,  viz  : 
tfai  goUsoitli,  Ui-azier,  blackbinitb,  stone-cut- 
tR  nd  cirpeDter,  and  the  nural>er  of  three 
ikmds, €«ch measuring  ninety-six  hands,  for 
tkewrificial  string,  may  have  some  mystical 
to    the    ninety-six    fixed    annual 
The  number  three  is  mystical  with 
all  BatioDS ;  and,   with    the   hiudoos, 
refer  to  the  same  source  as  the  three 
fires,  the  three  legs  of  Agni^  the  triad 
«f  divi&e  powere,  &c.,  ninety-six  does   not 
hostTer,  trise  from  any  ordinary  proc^ess  of 
Ifeee,  Hid  seven,  and  two;   the  distinguish- 
ing nabers  of  Agui*s  legs,  arms  and  faces. 
— Mmr,  p.  379,  CoUy  Myth,    Hind.,   pp. 
1^244 

pWUA  EAJA,    Sans.       From   dwija, 
t«in^(»D,  and  itja  a  prince. 

AWIFA,  S&V8.   An  island,  from  dwi,  two, 

aiap^wtler:  also  an  extensive  region  or 

iC  The  cosmography   of  the   Agni 

idirides  the  world  then  known  to  the 

iofo  fleveu  dwi  pa,  or  continents  :  one 

is  '^  Saea-dwipa,  whose  inhabitants. 


UYAK. 

reinot«  western  i*egions  became  '  Mletcha,'  or 
barbarians,  testimonies  which  must  be  held 
conclusive  of  perfect  intercourse  and  reci- 
procity of  sentiment  between  the  nations  of 
Central  Asia  and  India  at  periods  the  most 
remote. —  TotTs  Eajasthan,  Vol.  u,  pp.  218 
and  219;  7  ransactiofts  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Soviet  I/,  Vol.  iii.  Vide  paper  entitled  "  Com- 
parison of  the  Hindoo  and  Thebnn  Her- 
cules ;"  Mr.  Colebrook  on  Iftdian  classes  ; 
Astatic  Researches^  Vol.  v,  p.  53. 

DWIPAGUSTIA,  Sans.  Cassia  alata,  L. 

DWOIMATOORA,  Sanb.  From  dwo, 
two,  and  matr,  a  mother. 

DYA.     See  India. 

DYAK.  The  people  thus  denominated 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Daya  of  the 
west  coast.  They  inhabit  the  borders  of  the 
river  of  Banjermassing  and  some  of  the  other 
southern  rivers,  and  their  proper  designation 
is  Ngajur  or  Biaju.  They  are  also  called 
Kahayan  from  the  great  river  of  that  name. 
The  notions  of  the  Dyak  respecting  the  spiri- 
tual world  are  in  general  much  confused  and 
at  variance  with  each  other.     They  agree, 


from  Bup'ha,  are   termed    Saces- 1  however,  in  tlie  belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits. 

The  good  spirits  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  spirits  of  the  world  abote  or  of  the 
higher  regions,  who  are  comprised  under  the 
collective  denomination  of  '^Lengiang,"  and 
spirits  of  the  lower  regions,  or  more  properly 
such  as  have  their  dominion  in  the  wateins,  in 
great  rivers,  and  those  are  called  "Jata." 
The  collective  name  of  the  evil  spirits  is 
"  Talopapa,"  which  word  signifies  in  general 
all  bad  things.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  that 
the  Dyak  describe  the  aspect  of  the  regit)n8 
above  as  similar  to  the  teiTesti'ial  world, 
mountains,  valleys,  streams,  lakes,  &c.,  &c., 
are  found  there  as  well  as  here  beneath,  and 
the  dominions  of  vainous  spirits  are  bounded 
by  the  different  streams  and  branches  of  the 
rivers.  The  Sarebas  Dyak  live  along 
the  Batang  Lnpar  river  of  Boiiieo  and  on  the 
Bataug  Lupar  mountains.  Soon  after  Sir 
James  Brooke  visited  the  Archipelago,  com- 
mon fame  brought  to  him  accounts  that  the 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Sarebas,  wearing  small 
ear-rings,  were  the  most  fierce  and  treacherous 
of  all  the  Dyak  race.  Excepting  the  Sakar- 
ran,  they  were  the  most  savage,  delighting  in 
pillage  and  head-hunting,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  Dyak  appear  to  be  divided  by 
many  customs  and  usages  naturally  into  two 
classes,  which  have  been  called  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
land  and  sea  Dyak ;  the  latter  appear  to 
have  been  the  mora  savage  and  powerful,  the 
former  the  more  quiet  and  easily  managed. 


(i  t^  8ac«.lord8)."  His  (Bup'ha's) 
or  descendants  were  Julud,  Sook- 
Ittichuk,  Koorum,  Ootnres,  Darbeeka, 
each  of  whom  gave  his  name  to  a 
or  division  (qu.  Sookmar  Khand  ?) 
Se  ekief  nmges  of  mountains  were  Juldus, 
Imc,  Siamah,  Indue,  Amki,  Bim  and  Kesari. 

TOe  seven  grand  rivers,  viz..  Mug, 

Arreroa,  &c.     The  inhabitants  wor- 

SQO.   Slight  as  this  information  is, 

believe  that   this   Saca*dwipa  or 

■>  is  the  Scythia  of  the  ancients  ;  and 
At  Smnit  (the  saca  of  Menu),  the  sacee 
•*iBfaBwn  in  western  history,  the  progeni- 
•■wrffcParthians,  whose  first  (ad)  king 
wAnKi.    X[j0  sun-worship  indicates  tlie 

VHithras,  the  Mitra  or  Sui7a  of  the 

;  the  Arverua  re-calls  the  Araxes  ap- 
|fW  to  the  Jaxartes,  while  Julud,  tlie  proper 
■■»  of  the  son  of  the  first  king  of  Sdcd- 
^^«ppetw  to  be  the  Juldus  of  the  Tatar 
■•■««  Abolgazi,  who  uses  the  same  term 
^  te  the  hindoo,  to  designate  a  range  of 
y»<Mt»>.  Whence  this  identity  between 
^M^cand  Tatar  cosmography.  The  gi*and 
j^iittioiuil  conflicts  amongst  the  '*  fifty-six 
M  tribes,"  at  Curd-kheta  and  subsequently 
itDnriea,  are  sufficiently  known  to  the 
^fcr  of  hmdoo  history.  A  chief  of  the 
J^-fcwn  tribe  (i. «.,  brahmins)  was  brought 
VjUunu's  eagle  from  Sftci-dwipa,  and  thus 
^  Saei^wipa  brahmans  become  known  in 

Wv-dwipa.  And  Menu  says  that  it  was  only  Amongst  the  sea  Dyak  the  practice  of  pre- 
^Aeirceasing  to  sanction  brahmans  residing  serving  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  anciently 
*^^  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  instituted  that  they  might  be  kept  as  memo- 
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rials  of  triumph,  has  degenerated,  from  its 
originally  sufficiently  barbarous  intention, 
into  a  passion  for  the  possession  of  these 
horrid  trophies,  no  matter  how  obtained. 
Amongst  the  land  Dyak  the  custom  still 
remains  as  it  was  probably  at  first  instituted, 
and  no  wish  for  the  |>ossession  of  a  head 
would  tempt  these  people  to  take  one  unless 
it  were  that  of  their  enemy  with  whom  they 
were  avowedly  at  war.  These  land  Dyak 
differ  more  decidedly  in  other  particulars  from 
those  who  frequent  the  sea,  the  sea  Dyak,  or 
such  as  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  frequenting 
the  ocean  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  off  the 
heads  of  fishermen.  Settlements  of  them,  which, 
however,  appear  to  differ  in  some  measure,  are 
also  found  on  the  Karawit  and  the  neighbour- 
ing branches  of  the  river  Rejang.  This  tribe, 
the  name  of  which  is  Sebooyoh,  mis-printed 
Sibnowan  in  Captain  Keppel's  book,  came 
originally  from  the  country  situated  about  the 
sources  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Batang 
Lupar  river,  in  the  direction  of  the  lake 
Danau  Malaya  and  the  Fontianak  river. 
They  were  expelled  from  thence  by  their 
enemies,  and  descending  the  Batang  Lupar, 
established  their  villages  on  a  small  river 
named  Sebooyoh,  from  which  they  are  now 
designated.  Another  large  village  of  the 
Sebooyoh  Dyak  is  established  on  a  creek  of 
the  Sarawak  river  about  a  mile  below  the 
Malayan  town  ;  the  creek  is  called  Pedun- 
gan,  and  the  Dyak  are  often  designated  as 
oi*ange  or  Dyak  Pedungan — the  men  or 
Dyak  of  Pedungan.  The  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  the  chief  sites  of  the  Dyak  tnbes.  The 
vilkkges  of  the  sea  Dyak  are  formed  upon  one 
plan,  the  houses  being,  if  the  tribe  be  small 
— that  is  to  say,  of  about  sixty  families — 
all  collected  under  one  roof.  Each  house 
has  its  separate  door.  And  the  houses 
being  built  on  very  strong  posts  with 
wooden  sides,  and  covered  with  atap,  they 
present  frequently  a  neater  and  more  com- 
fortable appearance  than  the  frequently 
ruinous  houses  of  the  Malays.  Besides  the 
door  opening  into  the  verandah,  they  have 
on  each  side  of  their  dwellings,  which  con- 
st onJiy  of  one  room,  a  door  communicat- 
ing with  the  residence  of  the  next  family. 
The  windows  of  their  houses  are  part  of 
the  roof,  which,  in  the  construction  of  the 
house,  has  been  separated  for  that  purpose  ;  it 
is  raised  and  supported  open  by  a  notched 
bamboo  or  other  stick,  and  when  shut,  is 
undistinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  roof. 
The  atap  composing  the  thatch  are  not  each 
tied  to  the  rafters,  but  being  bound  into  large 
sheets  are  secured  only  in  a  few  places,  so 
that  in  ease  of  dire,  by  the  few  fastenings 
being  cui^  they  are  easily  slid  from  tiie  steep 


sloping  roof.  The  Dyaks  eat  their  food  fi 
the  ground  for  a  table  ;  each  having  take 
portion  of  rice  which  he  considers  sufSci 
for  him,  this,  if  he  be  not  provided  witl 
plate,  which  many  of  them  are,  is  placed  u] 
a  clean  leaf  of  the  Dillenia  speciosa,  and 
dips  his  hand  into  the  common  stock  of  i 
which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gro 
If  they  have  flesh  to  their  repast  it  is  partal 
of  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  salt.  In  gene 
appearance,  the  sea  Dyak  have  theadvanti 
of  the  Malays  and  land  tribes,  being  oi 
higher,  though  still  short,  stature,  well  ma 
and  with  limbs  of  excellent  proportioos 
subdued  and  calm,  but  resolute  air  ; 
imposing  carriage,  walking  with  a  light  i 
graceful  step,  and  peculiarly  self-possesi 
bearing  ;  these  qualities  impress  the  straoi 
more  favourably  than  the  smaller  statu 
less  elegant  figures,  darker  features,  and  roi 
cunning  expression  of  the  countenance  of  i 
Malays.  The  women  of  the  Sakan*an  andSa: 
has  tiibes  are,  like  their  husbands  and  brothe 
short  in  stature,  generally  more  stoutly  mt 
than  the  Malay  women,  and  with  wc 
developed  figures  ;  they  are  very  much  fkii 
than  they,  or  even  than  the  men  of  their  oi 
tribes  :  while-young,  many  of  them  woald 
thought  very  pretty,  but  soon,  from  their  ha 
duties  and  other  causes,  they  become  stc 
and  plain,  and  when  old  are  ft'equently  vs 
ugly.  When  brought  up  amongst  ti 
Malays  they  continue  much  longer  in  th< 
prime,  and  are  generally  thought  prottier  th 
the  women  of  that  nation  :  their  hair,  thooj 
naturally  as  good,  from  want  of  care  «i 
cultivation,  never  attains  such  length  ai 
profusion  amongst  those  who  reside  in  thi 
own  villages,  though  in  circumstances  wbv 
give  them  time  for  the  adornment  of  tb< 
persons  it  attains  equal  length  and  luxuriao< 
The  passion  for  head-hunting,  which  nc 
characterizes  these  people,  was  not  fornisr 
so  deeply  i^ooted  in  their  characters  as  it  is 
present  ;  and  up  till  the  middle  of  the  19 
century  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sarawi 
well  recollected  the  tribes  first  visiting  the  • 
with  that  ostensible  and  avowed  object.  In 
limited  extent  the  custom  is  probably 
ancient  as  their  existence  as  a  nation  ;  b 
though  other  tribes  appear  to  be  eqa«l 
addicted  to  the  practice,  there  can  be  lit! 
doubt  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  its  fif 
institution,  unless,  as  Forrest  says  of  tl 
Idaan  of  ike  north  of  Borneo,  they  coBsiA 
human  sacrifice  the  naoet  pleasing  ^  ^ 
divinity,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  presen 
ing  it ;  but  having  conversed  with  the  Dyv 
fr^uently  respecting  this  pi*aotice9  they  g*^ 
no  6uch  reason  for  it,  and  merely  '^^^"^ 
far  it»  in  Oeir  usual  method,  by  saying,  ^ 
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ii  vu  die  adat  niuik,  or  custom   of  their 
aanslon.  The  state  of  morality  amongst  the 
Sikinin  iod   Sambas  Dyaks   is  strangely 
am  kx  than  in  any  of  the  other  tribes. 
It  ii  liBriDed,  and    they  themselves    have 
fiminislj  told    that    it    is  the    common 
oMMi  for  the  unmarried  women  to  have 
iMwgct  the  similarly  sitoated  of  the  other  sex, 
lo  whom  they  are  liberal   of  their 
:  this  proceeds  with  the  knowledge 
ai  oooaeat  of  the  parents  for  some  time,  but 
if  the  gill  should  prove  pregnant,  the  father 
tf  Ik  ehikl  mast  take  the  motlier  for  his 
ifdt  \  bat  if  the  connexion    should    long 
CBOtine  without  the  attainment  of  this  tlesired 
umkf  the  icquaintance  is  discontinued  and 
llMjeMhseeiL  new  sharers  of  their  loves. 
fiWi  thej  not  be  constant  to  each  other 
stage  of  their  intimacy,  the  offence, 
public,  never  becomes  an  occa^iion  of 
to  either   person    concerned,    and 
u  laid  of  it  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
Mrto  hi8  been  deceived.     Though  virtue 
•arriage  is    thus    little    respected, 
aher  the  marriage    feast  has 
fhee^  ia  a  grave  and  serious  offence  in 
^  whole  vilhige  is  concerned,   it  is 
bj  fioe.    The  license  granted  to 
V  7^  woinen  appears    amongst    these 
P^^j  (0  extend  to  their  own  nation, 
it  is  probable,    and     in  fact    certain, 
tiibes,  that  their  favours  are  liberally 
to  the  Malays,  should  any  happen 
in  their  ricinity.     This  laxi^  of 
has  been  carried  so  far,  that  should 
.  or  diatingnished  warrior  of  another 
M^feiTellingtiirongh  the  country,  rest  for 
M^  at  the  viik^,  it  is  a  necessary  part  of 
Mhijiitaii^  to  provide  a  girl  for  his  com- 
|;  but  the  information  on   this  pai'ti- 
ii  derived  from  the  Malays.    It  may  be 
IB  a  similar  custom  is    always  fol- 
bf  the  Kyan  tribes.    The  chief  of   the 
W  Djak,  who  is,  or  was    named  Ninik, 
•  ttOed  hi  Jaguen,  Jaguen  being  the  name 
if  b  eldest  child.    Nearly  all  the  beasts  of 
^nttt  are  eaten  by  these  people,  even 
*li^fB»  alligators  (if  small),  snakes  and  other 
^^  are  esteemed.     They  regard  frogs 
ftt  delicate  dish,  and  bestow  considerable 
ffa  ia  procoring    them :  their    rice    is 
iried  IB  brass    or    earthen    pots,    called 
[  M,  which  they  purchase  from  the  Malays. 
■I  whole  of  the  sea  tribes  dispose  of  their 
All  b^  banal,  they  do  not  abstain  from  the 
ilAofaniBiAla.    On  a  head-hunting  party 
fpMddiig  the  Tillage,  they  announce  to  its 
iliiliBti   their  fortunes  by  a  horrid  cry 
tftt  ii  soon   imitated  and  prdonged   by 
and  efaildren,  who  have   stayed 
The  trophies  are  brought  on  shore 
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with  much  ceremony  and  wrapped  up  in  the 
curiously  folded  and  plaited  leaves  of  the 
nipah  palm,  though  frequently  emitting  the 
disgusting  odour  peculiar  to  decaying  mor- 
tality. On  shore  and  in  the  village,  the  head, 
for  months  after  its  aiTival,  is  treated  with 
the  greatest  consideration.  In  action,  the 
left  hand  of  the  Dyak  supports  a  large  wooden 
shield,  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  his 
body.  It  is  made  of  the  light  wood  of  the 
plye  or  jelutoug,  about  three  feet  long  and 
twenty  inches  broad,  convex  towards  the 
centime,  and  of  the  same  breadth  throughout. 
The  heads  of  their  enemies  are,  amongst  the 
sea- tribes,  preserved  with  the  flesh  and  hair, 
still  adhering  to  the  skull,  and  these  trophies 
are  not,  as  amongst  the  land-tribes,  the  gene- 
ral property  of  the  village,  hut  the  personal 
property  of  the  individuals  who  capture  them, 
though  the  honour  of  the  tribe  is  augmented 
by  their  being  in  the  village.  The  skull 
being  freed  from  the  brain,  which  is  extract- 
ed by  the  occipital  hole.  This  resembles  the 
custom  of  those  nations  who  sacrificed  their 
slaves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  deceased 
masters  ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  countries  of 
the  Kyan,  which  bounds  that  of  the  Sarebas 
Dyaks  on  the  south  and  east,  this  custom  of 
sacrificing  slaves  is  still  prevalent  on  the 
death  of  a  chief.  The  sea  Dyaks  are  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  best  informed  writers  on 
Borneo,as  frequenting  the  neighbouring  waters 
in  their  prahus.  They  inhabit  chiefiy  the  tracts 
about  the  rivers  Sarebas  and  Sakarran,  with 
their  numerous  and  large  branches,  which  form 
estuaries  and  deltas,  with  many  avenues  to 
the  sea,  very  favourable  to  clandestine  enter- 
prises, and  the  facility  of  retreat.  The  hill 
Dyaks,  or  as  they  call  themselves,  *'  Orang 
Gunong,"  or  men  of  the  hills,  differ  in  many 
peculiarities  from  the  Dyaks  of  the  sea  tribes. 
The  principal  tribes  of  the  Dyakfl  of  the 
country  of  Sarawak  are  of  this  division, 
and  they  are  the  people  whose  miser- 
able and  oppressed  condition  called  forth 
so  much  of  the  attention  and  sympathy  of 
Great  Britain.  This  division  of  the  Dyak 
race  occupies  the  most  western  portions 
of  the  island.  The  tribes  of  the  Malayan 
states  of  Pontianak,  of  Sarebas,  of  Sara- 
wak, and  of  Sadong,  all  belong  to  it,  and 
the  hilly  interior  of  these  countries  is  peopled 
entirely  by  them.  In  penonal  appearance, 
the  Dyak  of  the  hills  very  much  resemble 
those  of  the  other  tribes  already  described, 
but  they  have  a  more  grave  and  quiet  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  gives  to  their 
features  a  melancholy  and  thoughtful  air.  It 
is  natural  to  them,  being  observable,  in  a  less 
degree,  in  all  the  trib^  of  both  divisions* 
Their  countenance  is  an  index  to  the  charac- 
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ter  of  their  mind,  for  they  are  of  peculiarly 
quiet  and  mild  dispositions,  uot  easily  roused 
to  auger,  or  the  exhibition  of  any  other  pas- 
sion or  emotion,  and  rarely  excited  to  noiey 
mirth,  unless  during  tlieir  periodical  festivals. 
Their  dress,  when  they  have  property  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  one,  is  the  long  cloth,  or 
*'  chawat,"  the  manufacture  of  the  Sakarran 
Dyaks  ;  but  poverty  more  frequently  com- 
pels them  to  supply  its  place  with  a  rough 
substauce  made  of  the  bark  of  several  trees, 
particularly  that  of  the  genus  Artocarpus, 
which  produces  the  bread-fruit.  For  orna- 
ments, they  wear  bracelets  of  the  red  wood 
of  the  heart  of  the  Tapang  tree,  which,  after 
exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  black  as  ebony, 
and  being  without  its  brittle  qualities,  is  more 
durable.  Amongst  the  tribes  on  the 
western  branch  of  the  Sarawak  river,  the 
dress  of  the  women  is  in'^reased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  article,  called  by  them  '*  Saladan:" 
it  is  made  of  a  bamboo,  split,  flattened,  pared 
thin,  and  dyed  black  :  being  thus  prepared,  it 
is  fitted  to  the  body,  and  secured  in  its  form 
and  position  by  brass  wires  passing  across 
its  breadth,  which  also  serve  for  the  purposes 
of  ornament :  they  are  placed  at  the  distance 
of  about  one  inch  apart  from  each  other. 
Girls  begin  to  wear  it  at  the  sige  of  five  or 
six  years,  and  as  it  is  too  small  to  be  taken  off* 
and  on,  being  made  on  the  body,  it  is  only  re- 
moved by  destroying  it,  when  the  condition  of 
the  wearer  rendera  a  larger  one  necessary. 
This  curious  article  of  dress  is  confined  to 
the  tribes  of  Sarawak,  called  Singhie,  Sow, 
Serambo,  Bombuck,  and  Peninjow,  who  in 
their  dress  further  differ  fiH>m  the  other 
tribes  of  the  hills.  The  amiability  of  the 
Dyaks  of  the  hill  tribes  is  of  a  superior 
character  to  that  of  those  before  described  ; 
intercourse  between  the  unmarried  is  not  here 
permitted  ;  the  young  and  unmarried  men 
are  not  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  houses  of 
their  parents,  after  having  attained  the  age 
of  puberty,  but  occupy  a  large  house,  of 
peculiar  construction,  which  is  set  apart  for 
their  use  in  the  village.  Neither  has  the  pas- 
sion for  taking  the  heads  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, for  the  mere  purpose  of  complying  witli 
a  brutal  custom  and  satisfying  a  barbarous 
appetite,  ever  entered  their  civil  institutions, 
though  to  preserve  the  skulls  of  their  enemies, 
as  memorials  of  their  triumph,  has  provailed. 
— BrookCy  Mundyy  Vol,  i,  p.  202  ;  John's 
Indian  Archipelago,  Vol,  ii,  p.  1*17  ;  Loto^t 
Sarawak^  pp.  165 — 247  ;  Temminckj  ii,  384 ; 
Ptitchard,  Fhytical  History^  i,  456  ;  see  also 
V,  84,  87. 

DYES.  Dyeing  is  the  art  of  imparting 
to  wool,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  &c.,  colours 
which  resist  the  operation  of  washing  and 


the  wear  to  which  they  are  subject  when  mad 
up  into  articles  of  furniture  or  clothing 
This  art  was  known  at  a  very  early  perioti 
Jacob  made  for  Joseph  a  coat  of  many  coloun 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  3  ;)  and  in  £xodu8  frequeo 
mention  is  made  of  the  ornaments  for  tb 
Tabernacle  as  being  composed  of  blue,  parpU 
scarlet  and  fine  linen.  We  read  also  in  ! 
Chro.  ii.  that  Solomon  having  sent  to  Tjr 
for  coloured  linens,  the  king  of  that  countr 
answered  his  request  by  sending  him  a  ma 
skilful  to  work  *^in  purple,  in  blue,  and  i 
fine  linen,  and  in  crimson."  Ezekiel,  (59 
B.C.)  in  his  prophecy  against  Tyre  (xxviL  7, 
speaks  of  '*  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  c 
Elishah"  which  has  been  supposed  to  refe 
to  Elis  on  the  west  side  of  the  Greek  Pek 
ponnesus,  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  thi 
the  Tyrians  in  the  time  of  Ezekiei  drew  thei 
supply  of  shell- fish  used  for  dyeing  purpl 
from  the  coast  of  Greece.  Tlie  Tyriau  purpl 
was  greatly  priced  among  the  nations  of  anti 
quity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  obtaine 
from  two  .  difierent  kinds  of  shell-fish,  d< 
scribed  by  Pliny  under  the  names  purput 
and  buccinum;  it  was  extracted  from  a  sma 
vessel  or  sac  in  their  throats,  one  drop  onl; 
being  obtained  from  each  animal,  but  a 
inferior  colour  was  obtained  by  crushing  tbi 
whole  substance  of  the  buccinum.  A  qoai 
tity  of  the  juice  having  been  collected,  N 
salt  was  added,  and  it  was  allowed  to  Stan 
three  days ;  after  this,  it  was  diluted  wit 
five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  kept  at  a  model 
ate  heat  for  six  days  more,  and  occasion^ 
skimmed,  and  when  thus  clarified  it  was  uat 
for  dyeing  white  wool  previously  pnepaK 
by  the  action  of  lime-water  or  of  a  species >^ 
lichen.  For  the  finest  Tyrian  purple,  tl 
wool  was  first  plunged  into  the  juice  of  d 
purpura,  and  then  into  that  of  the  buccinum 
by  exposure  to  air  and  light  the  wool  pai 
ed  through  various  shades  of  citron  yelloi 
green,  azure,  and  red,  and  after  48  hoursj 
fine  purple  was  produced.  In  ^ome  cases  tl 
wool  was  first  dyed  with  a  cheap  dye,  and  4 
woven  cloth  was  finished  with  the  precifll 
juice.  The  colours  were  durable,  but  vel 
costly  :  Pliny  states  that  a  pound  weight  i 
the  double-dipped  Tyrian  purple  was  sold  i 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus  for  100  cronV 
(equal  to  about  SOL  of  our  money.)  Tl 
enormous  price  did  not  prevent  many  of  t| 
citizens  of  Rome  from  wearing  purple  atdj 
nntii  the  time  of  the  emperors,  when  the  4) 
of  purple  was  limited  to  them.  This  €| 
clusivenesfi  proved  fatal  to  the  manufactiic| 
it  languished  until  the  eleventh  century,  4| 
then  became  extinct  In  the  seventeaa^ 
century  the  art  of  dyeing  purple  was  renH 
by  Mr.  Cole,  of  Bristol,  and  in  the  eighteeai 
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entaj  \j  M.  Beaamary  of  France  ;  but  by 
tti  (JM  fiaer  ooloara  bad  been  discoyered, 
■iclMper  processes  invented.  Tbe  ancient 
Mb  do  not  seem  to  have  attended  much 
lilb Hi  <tf  dyeing :  the  people  of  Athens 
'wnwooUea  garments  of  Uie  natural  colour, 
■i  ilittQgh  the  more  luxurious  Romans 
pami  those  who  cultivated  the  art,  jet 
IhipnoMeiof  a  trade  or  manufacture  were 
Aa^y  to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  any 
wts  capsble  of  describing  them.  We  learn 
iwaoBiiJty  from  Pliny  that  the  competitors 
klkdicii  me  clothed  in  dresses  of  green, 
grey,  and  white.  The  art  was  lost 
after  the  invasion  of  the  northern 
in  the  fifth  century ;  but  it  was 
ia  the  East  and  revived  in  Europe 
tbeadof  the  twelfth  century.  Flo- 
nMluaau  celebrated  in  the  art,  and  in  the 
c^ffHtof  the  fourteenth  century  numbered 
■liai  thn  200  dyeing  establishments.  The 
of  America  supplied  Europe  with  a 
fi  new  colouring-matters,  such  as 
kigwood,  qaox^itron.  Brazil-wood,  co- 
MiiiSaotto^  &c  Before  the  introduction 
'■%woid  was  nsed  for  dyeing  blue,  and 
Al  dfinten  of  this  plant  in  England  and 
itOaitiaeDt  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
■digo,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Ket  in  1577,  was  declared  to  be 
,  deceitful,  eating,  and  corrosive 
y*  Ae  introduction  of  logwood  was  op^ 
'  froBi  Bimikrly  interested  motives  :  its 
pnhihited  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
^vy  penaltiee,  and  all  that  which 
in  the  coontry  was  ordered  to  be 
^  ^^  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
y>H  that  its  use  was  permitted.  Such 
PNkv  of  eoorse  inteifei*ed    with    the 

£tif  the   art   In   Britain :  but    by 
fiiaable  improvements  were  made, 
—      firoeessea  introduced  from  abroad, 
*tt  m  ^  naeihod   of   dyeing    Turkey- 
of  the  moet  durable  of  colours, 
^teorered  in  India,  and  afterwards 
in  other  parts   of  Ana  and   in 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
tone  Greek  dyers  established  dye- 
6r  this  colour  in  France ;  and  in  1765 
■  it  of  the  method  of  producing  it  was 

55!^  ^  ^"^^  o^  ***®  Fr«ich  Govem- 
Aboat  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
m  practised  in  England,  when  a 
-led  dye-house   was    established    in 
'» by  a  Frenchman,  who  obtained  a 
^  Government  ibr  the  disclosure  of 
which  however,  was  not  very 
A  better  process  was  introduced 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Papilon  ; 
tUs,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Ainsworih, 
V  had  obtained  the  secret  from 


the  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  which  he  made  public. 
The  methods  of  imparting  a  permanent  colour 
to  textile  fabrics  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  colouring  matters  employed.  Most  of  the 
colours  used  in  dyeing  are  vegetable  :  a  few 
are  animal  and  mineraJ.  The  most  vivid  and 
brilliant  vegetable  colours,  such  as  those  of 
flowers  and  other  parts  of  plants  exposed  to 
the  light,  are  small  in  quantity,  very  fugitive, 
and  difficult  to  separate.  The  colouring  mat- 
ters of  plants  capable  of  being  isolated,  are 
mostly  yellow,  brown  and  red  ;  the  only  blue 
dyes  furnished  by  plants  are  indigo  and  lit- 
mus ;  no  black  vegetable  dye  has  been  isolated. 
Most  vegetable  colours  are  soluble  in  water  ; 
and  those  which  are  not  so  can  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  ether,  or  the  fixed  oils.  Vegetable 
colours  are  permanent  in  dry  air ;  but  they 
gradually  fade  in  moist  air,  especially  under 
the  influence  of  light.  The  blue  of  most 
flowers  is  converted  into  red  by  an  acid,  and 
into  green  by  an  alkali.  Not  only  do  the 
methods  of  dyeing  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  dye-stuff,  but  also  with  that  of  the  material 
to  be  dyed  ;  diflerent  methods  being  adopted 
for  cotton,  silk  and  wool.  In  Southern  Asia, 
the  art  of  dyeing  is  no  doubt  of  veiy  ancient 
date,  and  one  with  which  the  people  of  India 
and  Chinese  have  long  been  well  acquainted. 
Their  countries  furnished  all  the  raw  matiemls 
for  producing  a  great  variety  of  colours ; 
some  of  these  are  of  so  conspicuous  a  nature, 
such  as  the  large  flowers  of  plants,  that  the 
desire  must  early  have  occurred  to  transfer 
these  colours  to  the  person  in  savage  nations, 
or  to  the  clothes  of  so  early  civilized  a  people 
as  the  hindoos.  This  could  easily  have  been 
done  with  the  fugitive  colours,  but  as  they 
know  how  to  make  a  colour  like  that  of  indigo, 
which  undergoes  a  considerable  degi*ee  of 
chemical  change  during  its  formation  as  well 
as  while  applied  to  the  dyeing  of  its  blue 
colour,  it  is  evident,  even  if  we  had  no  other 
information  on  the  subject,  that  they  must 
have  paid  attention  to  some  chemical  subjects. 
But  we  know  that  they  have  long  possessed, 
and  knew  how  to  manufacture,  the  several 
salts  which  have  long  been  employed  as 
mordaunts.  That  the  art  of  dyeing  was  early 
practised  we  have  the  proof  in  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  that  flags  of  various  colours 
were  displayed  by  the  Indians.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  hindoos  may  have  learned 
this  art  from  the  Egyptians,  but  the  probability 
is  as  great  that  the  latter  learned  the  art 
from  the  former,  from  whom  also  they  pro- 
bably Obtained  the  alum  which  nras  cele- 
brated by  the  name  of  Egyptian  alum.  Alum 
is  still  manufactured  in  Cutch ;  the  natives 
of  India  have  long  known  the  use  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  of  acetate  of  iron.    The  latter 
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they  prepare  by  macerating  iron  in  sour  palm- 
wine,  or  in  water  iu  which  rice  has  been 
boiled.     The    alkalis  and  acids  with   which 
they  are  acquainted  may  have  assisted  them 
in  changing  the  shades  of  colours.     Many  of 
the  details  of  the  dyeing  processes,  are  well 
known,  and  seem  to  have  been  the  original 
of  many  of  those  followed  in  Europe  until 
very  recent  times.     The  Exhibition  of  1851 
showed  the  people  of  Europe  that  they  can 
dye  every  colour,  and  of  a  great  variety  of 
shades,  and  that,  in  a  complicated  pattern, 
they  know  the  value  and  power  of  each  in 
contrasting  the  effect   of  others,   so  as   to 
produce  a  harmonious  whole.     Though  the 
methods  of  dyeing  practised   in   India  are 
generally  tedious  and  complicated,  the  natives 
have  long  possessed  the  art  of  giving  beauti- 
ful and  permanent  colours  to  cotton  goods. 
The  country  supplies  all  the  raw  materials 
for  producing   variety   of  coloura,   and   the 
hindoos  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
alum  and  the  salts  of  iron,  &c.,  which  are 
still  employed  as  mordaunts.  But  in  a  country 
whet-e  chemical  science  may  be  said  to  be 
unknown,  we  naturally  cannot  look  for  any  of 
those  signs  of  progi-ess,  which  in  Europe, 
have  marked  the  application  of  that  science 
to  the  art  of  dyeing.     The  process  is  as  rude 
as  it  was  ages  ago,  and  any  improvement  in 
colour,  or  production  of  a  new  one,  has  been 
rather  the  result  of  a  happy  accident,  or  an 
elaborate    pains-taking   experiment,   than   a 
skilful  combination    upon   understood    prin- 
ciples.    Yet  the  field  is  one  that  well  merits 
labour  and   research,   for  whatever  be  the 
external  influence  that  operates  in  this  country, 
the  colours  produced  in  dyeing  are  unques- 
tionably brilliant,  and  the  best  test  of  their 
superiority  is  understood  to  have  been  afforded 
some  years  past,   when   Manchester  cloths 
were  sent  out  to  the  country  to  bo  dyed,  and 
returned  home  to  enter  the  market  as  the 
"  blue  cloths  of  commerce."  It  is  almost  entire- 
ly cloth  of  cotton  that  the  natives  of  Southeim 
India  treat,  and  they  are  able   to    impart 
durable  colours  to  this  in  reds,  blacks  and 
blues,  and  the  various  modifications  of  these  ; 
but  their  deep  greens,  yellows  and    other 
colours    appear    to   be   very  fugitive.     Dr. 
Heyne  has  published  an  accurate  account  of 
the  mode  of  dyeing  cotton  yara,  as  practised 
on  this  Coast,  in  his  Tracts,  (p.  204,)  and 
a  statement  was  furnished  by  a  native  work- 
ing dyer  at  Madras,  of  the  manipulation  and 
materials    employed   by  him  for   producing 
various  colours.     It  is    very   evident   from 
these  documents,  that  the  native  dyers  have 
at  this  day  much  to  learn,  and  that  their  pro- 
cesses   may  be    very  materially   improved. 
From  the  great  diversity  of  substances  used 
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in  dyeing,  including  metals,  woodfl,  floTi 

roots,  barks,  leaves,  fruits,  lichens,  ineects, 

all  of  which  require  essentially  different  tr 

ment, — there  is  considerable  variation  in 

methods  practised, — and  this  variety  is  far 

increased  by  the  different  nature  of  the  m 

rials  submitted  to  the   dyes,  viz.,  animal  f 

stances,  "v^ool,  silk  and  leather  ;  or  vegeti 

materials,   as  cotton,   flax   and  wood. 

perience   shows   that  the  colouring   mat 

which  takes  upon  animal  substances,  will 

suit  vegetable  matter,  a  piece  of  wool  ^ 

bear  an  acid,  which  would  corrode  and  dest 

a  cotton   fabric  and  the  dyeing   of  mi: 

fabrics,  where  animal  and  vegetable  mati 

are  combined,  and   where  several    briili 

colours  are  blended   together,   requires 

manufacturer  to  practise  all   the   nicety 

his  art.     Dyeing  is  indeed  a  pm^ely   cfaemi 

process,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  progress 

that  science  in  Europe,  that  such  great  i 

provement  has  been  made  of  late  years,  a 

that  many  colouring  matters,  which  were  f 

merly  considered  of  but  little  value,  are  n* 

rising  in  importance,  such  as  Munjeet,  Chi 

root.  Logwood,  Annotto,  and  are  being  m( 

extensively   brought   into   use,    with  a  f< 

little  known   substances  as  Puply    Chuckl 

Ratinara,  Lichen,  and  extract  of  Casuarii 

&c     Amongst  some  of  these   little  knoi 

dyes,  there  are"8everal  well  deserving  a  cai 

ful  examination.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  sof 

method  may  be  devised  of  rendering  tin 

available,  as  well  as  of  applying  more  econ 

mically,  those  long  in  use,  and  which  may 

procured  in  large  quantitiiss  and  at  low  prio 

A  list  of  the  principal  part  of  the  colouring  lo 

terials  of  Southern  Asia  is  given  further  on, 

p.  1 82.     The  beautiful  specimens  of  materil 

imported  from  China,  India,  New  Zealand,  i 

Continent,  and  other  countries,  and  exhibit 

at  the  Ciystal  Palace,  proved  to  England  ti 

she  has  yet  much  to  learn  from  other  natH 

in  the  art  of  fixing  colors  and  obtaining  bi^ 

liant  dyes.    The  French  are  much  su, 

in  dyeing  and   the  '  production   of  fast 

beautiful  colours.     Their  chemical  rosea 

and  investigations  are  carried  out  more 

tematically    and  effectively    than    thoa 

Britain.     The  Jury  Reporters  at  the  6i 

Exhibition  observed  that  a  vast  numb 

new  colouring  materials  have  been  disco 

or  made  available,  and  improved  modes  h 

been  devised  of  economically  applying  ' 

already  in  use  ;  so  that  the  dyer  of  the 

sent  time  employs  many  substances  o£ 

very  existence  of  which  his  practical  pN 

cessors  were  wholly  ignorant.    From  the 

creased  use  of  many  of  the  vegetable  colo^ 

and  from  the  improved  modes  of  applyiog 

colouring  matters,  a  demand  has  Data 
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qpfor  various  dje  stuffs  :  and  at  the 
many  of  die  dyeing  materials  of 
il  eoaatries  are  beginning  to  excite  the 
of  praetieal  men  ;  for  though  they 
hm  acquainted  with  many  of  these 
it  is  only  recently  that  the  pro- 
of the  art  has  rendered  their  use  desir- 
able or  ereo  practicable.    It  would  be  quite 
ii^onble,  within  due  limits  to  make  even  a 
nmiieratioQ  of  the  various  plants  and 
from  which  colouring  substances  and  dye 
beobtaioed  :  we  must,  therafore, 
teeoBleBt  to  specLfj  only  a  few.    The  roots 
li  aHK  species  of  Lithospermum  afford  a  lac 
feijQBg  md  painting.    Dried  pomegranates 
aaaidtabeaaedin  Tunis  for  dyeing  yellow  ; 
IkixiBdisalMa  tanning  substance.     In  the 
•C«i|iteBendu8,"  (xxxv^  p.  558,)  there  is 
m  aeemt  hj  M.  J.  Persoz,  of  a  green  colour^ 
from  China,  of  great  stability,  from 
it  appears  that  the  Chinese  possess  a 
subetaoce  having  the  appearance  of 
which  communicates  a  beautiful   and 
u  sea  green  colour  to  mordants  of  alu- 
lad  iroo,  and  which  is  not  a  preparation 
•f^^^PVorany  derivative  of  this  dyeing  prin- 
h  was  in  thin  plates  of  a  blue  colour, 
^  Japanese  indigo,    but  of  a  finer 
r£&riDgalso  from  indigo  in  its  composi- 
chemical  properties.     On  infusing  a 
l»f  Mall  quantity  of  it  in  water, this  fluid  soon 
ii^ind  a  deep  blue  colour  with  a  greenish 
*^  J  open  boiling  and  immersing  a  piece  of 
<A  which  the  mordants   of  iron  and 
had  been  printed,  it  was  dyed  a  sea 
leobur  of  greater  or  less  intensi  ty  accord- 
Jl^Ae  strength  of  the  mordant — the  por- 
■■■W  coated  remaining  white.    A  berry 
*•*  Makieua  grows  on  a  large  forest  tree 
JfcW,  which  is  used  most  exensively  by 
••'■■eBe  as  a  vegetable  black  dye.     It  is 
yly  braised  in  water,  when  a  fermentation 
^  Hacc,  and   the   article  to  be  dyed  is 
'^V^  in  the  liquid  and  then  spread  out  in 
«•«!»  to  diy.    The  berry,  when  fresh,  is  of 
•■•freen  colour,  but  after  being  gathered 
wtvoor  three  days  it  becomes  quite  black 
whriTeUed  like  pepper.     It  must  be  used 
Jl^ttd  whilst  its  mixture  with  water  pro- 
•«i  fermentation.     The  bark  of  Datisea 
JJ'^aa  dyes  yellow.     It  contains  a  bitter 
P"^P^«lihe  quassia.    A  colouring  matter 
■J|Ptttti  from  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Bot- 
f^^^^Moy  to  dye  orange,   which   is  a 
•■■■t  and  tolerably  permanent  dye.     It  is 
^^WJy  of  a  resinous  nature.     Turmeric  is 
1*^  a  dyeing.    The  bark  and  roots  of  the 
£^y  dye  yellow  ;  the  colour  is  best  when 
^JJ^inlejr.    Symploeos  racemosa^  known 
^Uh^and  S.  tinctaria^  a  native  of  Carolina, 
^••ed  for  dyeing.    The  scarlet  flowers  of 
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Buiea  frondota^  tha  Dhak  tree,  and  of  B. 
tuperba,  natives  of  the  Indian  jungles, 
yield  a  beautiful  dye,  and  furnish  a  species 
of  kino  {Ihilcu  kino),  also  used  for  tan- 
ning. Althea  rosea,  the  parent  of  the  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  hollyhock,  a  native  of 
China,  yields  a  blue  colouring  matter  equal  to 
indigo.  Indigo  of  an  excellent  quality  has 
been  obtained  in  the  East  from  a  twining 
plant,  Cr^ninema  tingens  or  Aselepias  tingens. 
The  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  Rhamnus 
infectoriuSf  B.  catharticuSy  and  B»  virgatuSy 
known  as  Turkey  or  French  berries,  is  used 
for  dyeing  leather  yellow.  When  mixed  with 
lime  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  the 
colour  called  sap  green.  The  roots  of  the  aal 
tree,  Morinda  ciiri/oliaj  and  of  M,  tinctoria, 
found  abundantly  in  all  the  Asiatic  islands, 
are  extensively  used  as  a  dye  stuff  for  giving 
a  i*ed  colour.  It  is  usually  grown  as  a  prop 
and  shade  for  the  pepper  vine  and  coffee  tree. 
The  colouring  matter  resides  principally  in  the 
bai*k  of  the  roots,  which  are  long  and  slender, 
and  the  small  pieces  are  the  best,  fetching  85. 
to  IO5.  a  mauud.  It  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  Malabai'  to  Guzerat,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Ilindoostan,  but  seldom  finds 
its  way  to  £urope.  The  wood  and  roots  of 
another  species,  M,  umbellatay  known  in  the 
eastern  islands  as  '*  Mangkudu,"  are  used  ex- 
tensively for  their  red  dye,  in  Celebes  and 
Java.  Specimens  of  all  these,  and  of  the 
Lopisip  bark,  bunchong  bulu  wood,  and  the 
gaju  gum  (from  undescribed  plants),  have 
been  introduced  into  England.  They  are  said 
to  furnish  excellent  dyes  in  the  Asiatic  islands. 
Native  dyes  from  Arracan  have  also  been  im- 
ported, viz.,  thittel  and  the-dan  yielding  red 
dyes,ting-nget  and  reros,  affording  dark-purple 
dyes  ;  and  thit-nan-weng,  a  chocolate  dye. 
These  would  be  worth  enquiry,  and  parti- 
culars of  the  plants  yielding  them,  the  quanti- 
ties available,  and  the  prices  might  be  pro- 
cured. Dyes  and  colors  from  tlie  following 
plants  are  obtained  in  India,  viz.,  from  several 
species  of  Terminalia,  Semecajpus  annrcar- 
diuniy  Myrica  sapida,  Nelumbium  spedosumy 
Bulea  frondo$ay  and  HTyclantkes  arborti-istis. 
The  bunkita  barring,  obtained  from  an  unde- 
scribed plant  in  Borneo,  produces  a  dark  pur- 
ple or  black  dye.  A  species  of  Ruellia,  under 
the  name  of  *'  room,"  is  employed  in  its  raw 
state .  by  the  Khampti  and  Singpho  to  dye 
their  clothes  of  a  deep  blue.  It  is  described 
by  the  late  Dr.  Griffiths  as  a  valuable  dye, 
and  highly  worthy  of  attention.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  usefully  employed  as  the 
ground  for  a  black  dye.  In  Nepaul  they 
use  the  bark  of  Pkotinia  dubia  or 
Mespilus  bengalensis  for  dyeing  scarlet. 
Though  the  methods  of  dyeing  in  use  in  India 
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are  generally  very  tedious  and  complicated, 
yet  the  people  have  long  possessed  the  art 
of  giving  beautiful  and  permanent  colours  to 
cotton  goods,  and  Dr.  Heyne  suggested  the 
advantage  that  might  accrue  to  European 
dyers  from  a  knowledge  of  their  methods,  and 
the  process  by  which  the  beautiful  Turkey 
red  dyes  are  at  present,  owing  to  a  late  inven- 
tion, given  to  cotton  goods  in  Europe,  very 
much  resembles,  in  many  of  its  features,  the 
process  of  dyeing  yam  red  practised  on  the 
Cpromandel  coast,  with  substitution  of  madder 
for  chay-root.  Mr.  Rohde  does  not  think 
that  any  durable  colours  are  communicated 
by  natives  to  cotton  cloth,  except  reds  and 
blacks  and  modifications  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
their  deep  blues,  yellows  and  other  colours 
seem  to  him  very  fugitive.  In  New  2^]and, 
the  natives  produce  a  most  brilliant  blue-black 
dye  from  the  bark  of  the  Eno  tree,  which  is 
in  great  abundance.  Some  of  the  bordera  of 
the  native  mats,  of  a  most  magnificent  black, 
are  dyed  with  this  substance.  It  has  been 
tried  in  New  South  Wales  ;  but,  although 
found  well  suited  for  flax,  hpmp,  linen,  or 
other  vegetable  productions,  it  could  not  be 
fixed  on  wools  or  animal  matter.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  chemical  science  should 
be  applied  to  devise  some  means  of  fixing  this 
valuable  dye  on  wool.  As  the  tree  is  so 
common,  the  bark  could  be  had  in  any 
quantity  at  about  £3  I0#.  a  ton  ;  and  tweed 
manufacturers  are  in  great  want  of  a  black  dye 
for  their  check  and  other  cloths.  Arsenic 
is  principally  employed  in  trade  to  produce  a 
peculiarly  vivid  and  showy  shade  of  green 
which  has  superseded  the  less  decided  tints  of 
nature.  The  form  in  which  it  is  generally 
employed  in  England  is  that  of  a  green  powder, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  "  emerald  green," 
known  to  chemists  and  writers  on  science  as 
Scheele^s  green,  after  its  discoverer.  Another 
kind  is  also  called  '^  Swienfurth  green,"  from 
a  town  in  Franconia,  where  it  was  extensively 
manufactured  on  its  early  introduction.  The 
chemical  composition  of  Scheele's  green  is 
arsenious  acid,  six  parts ;  oxide  of  copper,  two ; 
acetic  acid,  one.  This  dangerous  material 
colours  children's  toys  and  sweetmeats  : 
papers,  coloured  with  this  green,  line  fruit 
boxes,  wrap  up  confectionery  chocolate,  line 
books,  house  walls,  and  it  is  used  for  tinting 
food  articles,  and  colouring  articles  of  dress. 
Bed  Sanders  wood,  from  the  Pierocarpus 
sanialinuSf  is  hard  and  of  a  bright  garnet 
red  colour,  and  is  employed  to  dye  a  lasting 
reddish  brown  on  wool.  It  only  yields  its 
colour  to  ether  or  alcohol.  The  exports  of 
this  wood  from  Madi*as  in  one  year  amounted 
to  nearly  2,000  tons.  The  imports  of  red 
Sanders  wood  from   Calcutta   and   Bombay 
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chiefly,  into  London,  are  to  the  extenl 
700  or  800  tons  a  year,worth  £6  to  £9  per 

Sappan  wood  ( Catalpmia  sappan)  ia 
bukkum  wood  of  India,  and  is  procttred 
Mergui,  Bengal,  the  Teuasserim  Previa 
Malabar  and  Ceylon.      In  1842  as  mud 
78,000  cwts.  wei-e  shipped  from  Ceylon, 
the  export  from  thence  has  decreased, 
large  quantity  is  exported  from  Siam  and 
Philippine  Islands  ;    as    much  as    200,< 
piculs  annually  from  the  former,  and  2d,< 
piculs  from  Manilla,  3,524  piculs  were  ship 
from  Singapore  in  1S51,  and  4,074  piculi 
1852. 

Amotto,  from  the  Bixa  arellana,  is  v 
to  impart  a  bright  orange  colour  to  silk  goc 
and  to  afford  a  deeper  ehade  to  simple  jeJlo 
The  dry  hard  paste  is  also  found  to  be 
best  of  all  ingredients  for  giving  a  golden  i 
to  cheese  or  butter.  A  convenient  liqt 
preparation  is  now  sold  to  dairymen.  1 
Spanish  Americans  mix  it  with  theii*  chocols 
to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  rich  hue. 

Safflower  is  obtained  from  two  species 
CarthamuSy  yiz^^O,  tincioriusy  which  has  sm 
leaves  and  an  orange  flower,  and  C  oxyaci 
thuy  with  larger  leaves  and  a  yellow  flower 
native  of  Caucasus.  The  former  is  cultival 
in  Egypt,  the  Levant,  &c^  where  it  form 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  qui 
tity  annually  imported  into  Great  Briti 
ranges  up  to  5,000  tons,  and  it  fetchi 
according  to  quality,  from  £1  to  £8  the  cv 

Gramboge  is  extensively  used  as  a  pigmei 
from  its  bright  yellow  colour.  The  Ceyl 
gamboge  is  procured  from  the  J9fe^ 
dendron  cambogoideSf  Graham  ;  a  tr 
which  grows  wild  on  tiie  Malabar  and  Ce 
Ion  coasts,  and  affords  the  coarsest  kin 
The  pipe  gamboge  of  Siam  is  said  to  I 
obtained  from  the  bruised  leaves  and  youi 
branches  of  Stalagmiies  cambogfoides.  Tl 
resinous  sap  is  received  into  calabashes,  ai 
allowed  to  thicken,  after  which  it  is  form< 
into  rolls.  Several  other  plants,  as  the  Ma* 
gostana  gambogiOy  Gaertner,  and  the  Hyp€i 
cum  bacciferum  and  Cayanense^  yield  simib 
yellow  viscid  exudations,  hardly  distinguisl 
able  from  gamboge  and  used  for  the  san 
purpose  by  painters.  The  Garciwia  ellip^^ 
Wallich,  of  Tavoy  and  Moulmein,  aflbrc 
gamboge,  and  approaches  very  closely  in  h 
characters  to  Graham's  Hebradendron.  I 
like  manner  the  Mysore  tree  bears  an  excee^ 
ingly  close  resemblance  to  that  species.  It  i 
common  in  the  forests  of  Wynaad  in  A 
western  part  of  Mysore,  and  has  been  nsiBO* 
by  Dr.  Chvistison,  Hebradendron  pictori^ 
Another  gamboge  tree  has  recently  been  ibao' 
inhabiting  the  western  Burmese  tenritoritf 
Both  these  seem  to  furnish  an  equally  ^^ 
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As  it  can  be  obtained  in  unlimited 
fHi%]fciiigfatbe  introduced  into  European 
taii^^  the  natives  learn  how  to  collect  it  in 
aAtorfporitf,  and  make  it  op  in  homogen- 
«ai«MB  in  imitation  of  pipe  gamboge,  the 
tot  Sun  Tviet^.  It  seems  to  possess  more 
«Wa§  ouitter,  more  resin  and  Jess  gum 
§m  die  ordioaiy  gamboge  of  commerce, 
ftakge  owes  its  colour  to  the  fat^  acid. 
He  resB  most  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
I— filuiut,  sod  is  most  abundant  in  that 
■fvted  from  Cejlon^  which  contains  about 
M  per  oeot,  aod  is  therefore  best  adapted 
kt  pttiiig.  About  33  tons  are  anuuallj 
i^irtid  into  Great  Britain  where  it  sells  at 
fiteflOatoQ. 

UjpjieldiDg  plants  grow  chieflj  in  the 
litai  West  Indies,  in  the  middle  regions  of 
iHBB^  in  Africa  and  Europe,  and  are  species 
ifitgaen  Indigofera^  IsatiSj  Wrightia^ 
l4yM,  and  Nerinm*  Indigofera  tinC' 
Mff  oRv/ea,  furnishes  the  chief  indigo 
iimerce,  and  affords  in  Bengal,  Mala-^ 
Hlidagisear,  the  Isle  of  Fraoce,  and  St. 
Wp^  an  article  of  middling  quality, 
^Mm  large  quantity.  The  Indigofera 
4>ai,  a  plant  cultivated  in  the  East 
■Ki  ad  America  grows  higher  than  the 
pRiog;  is  woody,  and  furnishes  a  supe- 
^dpMtoC  The  Guatemala  indigo  comes 
fcltii  species.  Indigofera  anil  grows 
■  ie  ame  countries,  and  also  in  the 
*M  hdjea.  The  Indigofera  argentea^ 
liU&nriahes  in  Africa,  yields  little  indigo, 
wiiof  an  excellent  quality.  /.  pseudo' 
*y»  cnltivated  in  the  Esyst  Indies,  fur- 
"^te  b»t  of  all.  /.  glauea  is  the  Egyp- 
l^ad  Arabian  species.  There  are  also  the 
*^^^ereeta  (a  natire  of  Ghiinea),  hirntta^ 
J'Kvith  red  flowers,  species  common  to 
g^and  several  others.  The  ffrighiia 
^Mjf  of  the  East  Indies,  an  evergreen, 
*|"*tae  blossoms,  affords  some  indigo,  as 
■■4e  hatit  tineioriOy  or  Woad,  in  Europe, 
2^  ^  Polj^gonum  tinctorium^  with  red 
^*^  a  native  of  (*hina.  Baptista  Hneta- 
^fcraidieaa  blue  dye,  and  is  the  wild  indigo 
*  ^  United  States.    Indigo  is  at  present 

CB  for  commercial  purposes  in  India, 
the  12th  to  the  30th  deg.  of  north  lati- 
jfc;inthe  provinces  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
^;  in  Java,  in  the  largest  ofthePhOip- 
Ptidandg,  in  Guatemala,  Caraccas,  Central 
^■*tt  and  BraxU.  Indigo  grows  wild  in 
*^F*i^  of  Faleatine,  but  attention  seems 
*•*•  kave  been  given  to  its  cultivation  or 
ly^P-  On  most  parts  of  the  eastern  and 
S'^ftMists  of  Africa,  it  is  indigenous  ;  at 
y  I^Qoe,  Natal,  and  other  places  it  is 
2^  ahnndcnt  Bengal  is  however,  the 
■■■irt  for  indigo. 
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Madder  is  the  product  of  the  long  slender 
roots  of  the  Rubia  iinctortim,  a  plant  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  The  principal  sup- 
plies of  this  important  article  of  commerce  are 
obtained  from  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Turkey,  Spain,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  the 
Italian  States,  India,  and  Ceylon.  The  plant 
is  generally  raised  from  seed,and  requires  three 
years  to  come  to  maturity.  It  is,  however, 
often  pulled  in  eighteen  months  without  in- 
jury to  the  quality  ;the  quantity  only  is  smaller. 
A  rich  soil  is  necessaiy  for  its  successful  cul- 
tivation, and  when  the  soil  is  impregnated 
with  alkaline  matter,  the  root  acquires  a  red 
colour  ;  in  odier  cases  it  is  yellow.  The  latter 
is  preferred  in  England,  from  the  long  habit 
of  using  Dutch  madder,  which  is  of  this  colour, 
but  in  France  the  red  sells  at  two  fi*ancs  per 
cwt.  higher,  being  used  for  the  Turkey-red 
dye.  Madder  does  not  deteriorate  by  keep* 
ing,  provided  it  be  kept  dry.  It  contains 
three  volatile  colouring  matters,  madder  pur- 
ple, orange,  and  red.  The  latter  is  in  the 
form  of  crystals,  having  a  fine  orange  red 
colour,  and  called  Alizaine.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance which    yields  the  Turkey-red  dye. 

Madder  is  extensively  grown  on  the  cen- 
tral table  land  of  Affghanistan,  forming  one 
of  the  leading  products  of  Beloochistan  ;  and, 
according  to  Lt.  (Sir  Henry  Pottinger),  it 
sells  in  t^e  Kelat  bazar  at  about  1 0  lbs.  for  2s. 

Chay-root,  employed  in  the  East  Indies  as  a 
substitute  for  maidder,  is  the  root  of  Morinda 
ettrifolia^  under  the  name  of  Sooranjee. 
Turkey  madder  I'oots  realise  about  38iv.  per 
cwt.  About  1,100  tons  are  annually  shipped 
from  Naples,  worth  about  £30  per  ton.  Mad- 
der has  become  an  article  of  great  request,  on 
account  of  die  fine  scarlet  colour  produced 
from  its  roots,  and  is  so  essential  to  dyera  and 
calico  printere  that  without  it  they  cannot 
carry  on  their  manufactures.  It  is  cultivat- 
ed extensively  in  Holland,  from  whence  it  is 
imported  in  large  quantities  into  both  Eng- 
land and  France,  diough  it  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent  in  both  countt*ies. 

Indian  madder  or  munjistha,  is  .the  Rubia 
eordifolia,  a  variety  with  white  fiowera,a  native 
of  Siberia,  but  is  cultiyated  largely  in  the  East, 
particularly  about  Assam,  Nepaul,  Bombay, 
Sind,  Quetta,  China,  &c.,  for  its  dye-stuff, 
and  is  known  as  Munjeet.  A  small  quantity 
is  exported  from  China  and  India  ;  about  338 
Indian  maunds  were  shipped  from  Calcutta  in 
1840,  and  2,328  in  1841.  It  fetches  in  the 
London  and  Liverpool  markets  from  20«.  to 
2Sg.  and  30#.  per  cwt.,  duty  free  ;  405  tons 
were  imported  into  Liverpool  from  Bombay 
and  Calcutta,  in  1849,  and  525  tons  in  1850, 
but  none  was  imported  in  1851  and  1852. 
The  Jury  in  1851,  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
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remarked  of  this  valuable  dye-stuff,  that  Bome 
of  the  colours  dyed  with  it  are  quite  as  peima- 
nent  as  those  dyed  with  madder,  and  even 
move  brilliaDt.  The  well-known  imitations 
of  Bandana  handkerchiefs,  white  figures 
formed  on  a  ground  of  Turkey-red  are 
by  means  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine. 
This  is  made  to  flow  down  through  the 
red  cloth  in  certain  points  which  are 
defined  and  circumscribed  by  the  pressure  of 
hollow  lead  types  inserted  into  plates  of  lead 
contained  in  a  hydraulic  press.  The  press  is 
furnished  witji  a  pair  of  pattern  plates,  one 
attached  to  the  upper  block  of  the  press,  and 
the  other  to  the  moveable  part  of  it.  From 
twelve  to  fourteen  pieces  of  cloth  previously 
dyed  in  Turkey-red  are  stretched  over  each 
other  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  then  rolled 
round  a  drum.  A  portion  of  the  fourteen 
layers  equal  to  the  area  of  the  plates  being 
drawn  through  between  them,  the  press  is 
worked,  and  the  plates  are  brought  together 
with  a  force  of  upwards  of  300  tons.  The 
solution  of  chlorine  is  then  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  hollows  of  the  upper  lead  plate, 
whence  it  descends  on  the  cloth  and  percolates 
through  it,  extracting  the  Turkey-red  dye, 
the  intense  pressure  preventing  the  bleaching 
liquor  from  spreading  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  figures  perforated  in  the  plates.  When  a 
certain  quantity  of  bleaching  liquor  has  passed 
through,  water  is  admitted  in  a  similar  manner 
to  wash  away  the  chlorine.  The  pressure  is 
then  removed,  and  another  square  of  the 
fourteen  layers  is  moved  forward  under  the 
plates,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  When  all 
the  pieces  have  been  discharged,  they  are 
winced  in  water,  and  further  treated  so  as  to 
improve  the  lustre  both  of  the  white  and  of 
the  red. 

The  annual  quantities  of  dye  woods  con- 
sumed  in  Great  Britain  average  50,000  tons, 
of  value  £300,000.  The  imports  into  Britain 
of  indigo  range  to  near  3,000  tons  a  year, 
value  £  1 ,344,000.  The  exports  of  dyes  from 
India  is  considerable.  Exclusive  of  indigo 
and  of  Munjit,  the  following  were  the 
values : — 

1857-58 £  87,076  |  1859-60 £104,089 

1858-59 106,343  11860-61 138,871 

The  following  mineral  and  vegetable  dyes, 

are  those  in  general  use  in  India  ; 

ArtocarpuB  integrif  olia. 
Avicennia  tomentosa. 
BuncboDg  bulu  wood  ? 
BerberiB  ariBtata&  others. 
Betula,  tpteies. 
Bigonia  chica. 
Biza  orellana. 
Borrera  ushna. 
BunkitaBarring  ofBorneo, 
undescribed. 
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Acacia  arabica. 

catechu. 

rugata. 
Adenanthera  pavonina. 
Alnus,  species. 
AlihoBa  rosea. 
Alum. 

Auacardium  occidentale. 
Anohusa  tinctoria. 
Arsenic. 


Butea  frondosa. 
„     superba. 
Cactus  indica. 
Csesalpinia  sappan. 
Calotropis  gigantea. 
„         procera. 
Carpesium,  species. 
Carthamus  tinctorius. 
,f        oxyacantha. 
Casuarina. 

Cathartocarpus  fistula. 
Cedrela  toona. 
Ceruse,  or  white  lead. 
Chirongia  sapida. 
Chromate  of  lead. 
ChulchuUera. 
Cinnabar. 
Citrus  galgala. 
J,      medica. 
Conocarpus  latifolia. 
Copper,  sulphate  of 
Cratieva  rehgosa. 
Crocua  sativa. 
Ciipressus,  xpecies. 
Curcuma  louga. 
Cu scuta  reflexa. 
Cydonia  vulgaris. 
DatiscuH  cannabiuus. 
Delphinium     saviculsefo- 

11  um. 
Diospyros  mollis. 
Dracaena  draco. 
Elsholtzia  polystachya. 
Emblica  officinsiliB. 
Ficus  venosa. 
Qall-nuts. 

Gamboge  trees,  bark. 
Gamboge. 
Garcinia  elHptica 
Gardenia  florida. 
Geranium  nodosum. 
Green-earth. 
Grislea  tomentosa. 
Gymnemia  tingens. 
Hedyotis  umbcllata. 
Hebradendron       gambo- 
goides. 

„      pictorium. 
Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis. 
Hypericum  bacciferum. 

„    cayanense, 
Impatiens,  species.  * 

Indigofei*a  tinctoria. 
„     disperma. 
„     coerulea. 
Iron,     sulphate  of 

„     seaqui     „     „ 
Isatis  indigotica. 
Lajward,  ultramarine. 
Lapis  lazuli. 

„    „    artificial. 
Lamp-black. 
Lawsonia  inermis. 
Lead,  chromate  of 
„  red  oxide  of,  sandur 
„  white,  ceruse. 
„  yellow  oxide,  litharge 
Lime. 

Lopisip  bark. 
Makleua,  berry  of  Bankok. 
Macrotomia  eu chroma. 
Mangif  era  indica. 
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Mangostana  gambogia. 
Mang  kudu  of  Celebes  & 

Java. 
Melastoma,  fruit. 
Memecylon  tinctorium. 
Meapilus  bengalensis. 
Morinda  citrifolia. 
tinctoria. 
umbeUata. 
Musa  paradisiaca. 
Myrica  sapida. 
Natron. 

Nelumbium  speciosum. 
Nerium  tinctorium. 
Nyctanthes  arbortristis. 
Ochra,  red,  yellow. 
Oldenlandia  umbellata. 
Orpiment,  Hartal. 
Parmelia  kamtschadalis. 
Peganum  harmala. 
Photinia  dubia. 
Phyllanthus,  species, 
Pujtacia  cabulica. 

terebinthua. 
vera. 

Polygonum  aviculare. 
barbatum. 
chinense. 
tortuasum. 
tinctorium. 
Potash,  impure  carbonate 

„    bi-chromate. 
Potentilla  nepaleusis. 
Prus.sian  blue. 
Psychotria,  root. 
Pterocarpus  santalinus. 
Punica  gnuaatum. 
Quercus  incana. 
KbaniDUS.  infecturius,  ca- 

tharticus,  virgatus. 
Rheum  emodi. 
RoceHa  montagnei. 
Hottlera  tinctoria. 
Rubia  coixlifolia. 
munjista. 
tinctorium. 
Ruellia,  species. 
Sal-ammoniac 
Salvadora  oleoidea. 
Sapindus  emarginatus. 
Semecarpus  anacardium. 
Soda,  carbonate  of. 
Stalagmites,  gambogoidea. 
Symplocos  cratsegioides. 
„  racemosa. 

„         tinctoria. 
Tamarindus  indica. 
Tamarix  dioica. 
„       furas. 
„       onentalis. 
Taxus  baccata. 
Tephroma,  species. 
Terminalia  bellerica. 
catappa. 
chebula. 
citrina. 
Theepesia  populne^. 
Urostigma  religiosum. 
Vachellia  fameaiaaa. 
Verdigris, 
Ventilago. 
Wrightia  tinctoria. 
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Henna  {Lawsonia  inermis,)  the  mohmne- 
dan  women  in  Asia  use  the  shoots  for  dyeing 
their  nails  red,  and  the  same  practice  prevails 
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m  Ankss.   la  these  countries  the  manes  and 
of  the  horses  are  stained  red  in  the  same 


\ 


Rmmae  green  dye-planis^  are  the  tnr- 
eric  and  the  leaves    of  the    soap^acacia, 
ifemni^aiii^ivhich  afford  a  beautif\]i  green- 

Of  rtd-^  plantM^  the  rose-coloored  fruit 
tfthetmariDd  **  yields  a  beautiful  deep  red 
eoloor,  approschiug  purple  ;"  the  wood  of 
Ae  AdenawUktra  pavonina  dyes  red,  and  the 
VQsd  of  the  black  varnish  tree  affords  a  red- 

Of  ^dUne^yt  plants,  the  wood  of  the 

jatk,  Ike  nwt  of  the  pyschotria,  the  bai'k  of 

ifcepuboge  trees,  the  flowera  of  the  butea, 

theradof  the  Bengal  quince,  and  the  leaves 

flf  ^■cnecylon  and  the  tonk-yat,  all  pro- 

k^t  jeilow-dyes. 

Aaei  dft-pianty  Uie  blossoms  of  the  shoe- 

{rfant  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  dye 

biKk,  the  juice  of  the  cashew  tree 

tbiaek  to  linen,  and  the  fruit  of  the 

affords  a  black-dye. 

He  BkoM  black  celebrated  vegetable  dye 

frood  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  ebony, 

noUit,  which  is  said   to  grow  on 

tt»  aaiBtains  that  separate  the  province  of 

'bnj  from  the  Siamese  territories.    Isolated 

f^ttybeseenin  the  gardens  of  Tavoy, 

mi  JfoaimaiiL — Mason. 

Jssnese  dyeing,    the  Javanese,  of    all 

Milajan  race,  have  made  the  highest  pro- 

ia  al)  the  useful  arts.     They  have  a 

>i»fetenn  for  dyeing  or  tinting, — "  madal  ;** 

w^  Malaya  express  it  only  by  the  word  for 

^fn  '^^^up"  Yet  the  only  generic  words 

*"  either  of  them  possesses  for  "  colour," 

■ttkeSiMcrit,  wama  ;  and  the  Portuguese, 

"■^  Their  colonra  are  usually  som&*e, — 

■■fc»»ied,  but  generally  fast.    Blues  are 

■■9*  produced  frwn  indigo,  yielded  for  the 

■M  put  by  the  Indigofera  tinctoria,  as  in 

f^jarts  of  India,  but  in  Sumatra,  occa- 

'BKJij,  from  the  Marsdenia  tinctoria,  a  plant 

tf  ife  aatonil  order  of  the  Asclepiadeae.  Yel- 

^  sra  produced  from  the  woods  of  two 

^pnas  of  ArtocarpDS,  the  jack  and  ohampa- 

^  tod  from  turmeric ;  and  reds  from  the 

hd  of  the  root  of  the  **  mangkudu,'*  the 

liriida  ombellata, — from    the    ^^kusumbct- 

JB>)'*iafflower  or  Carthamus  tinctorius,  from 

Al  ^buumba-kUngj*^  which  is  the  annotto, 

vBia  orellantt,  from   the  sapang,  or  sapan- 

VMil,  Ccsalpioia  sapan,  and  from  the  nidus 

tf Ihi  kc  insect.     Black  is  produced  from  the 

M  of  the  mangoBtin   fhiit;  and  of-  the 

*iattpang,*'  Terminalia  catappa,  with  snl- 

#Ne  of  iron.     Sails  and  nets  are  dyed^  and 

pkos  also  tanned  with  a  wood  called  in 


rius  of  botanists.  The  mordants  used  are 
rice-bran,  alkalies  from  the  combustion  of 
some  vegetable  matters,  as  the  fruit  stalks 
and  mid-ribs  of  the  cocoanut  palm  and  alum 
brought  from  China. 

Chinese  dyes. — In  China,  colouring  matter 
used  for  dyeing  blue  is  derived  from  two 
species  of  plants,  the  Potyganum  tinctorium 
in  tlie  South,  and  the  iien  tsitig  or  Isatis 
tWt^0#tcay  cultivated  at  Shanghai  and  Chusan. 
The  Shanghai  indigo  (Isatis  indigotica)  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  Ke-wang-meow  dis- 
tuict,  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  The  "Kong- 
wha,"  a  variety  of  safflower  (Carthamus  tincto- 
rius,)  was  found  for  the  first  time  in  fields  near 
Cading.  This  dye,  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Chinese,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  the  red  and 
scarlet  silks  and  crapes  which  are  so  common 
in  the  country,  and  so  much  and  justly  ad-( 
mired  by  foreigners  of  every  nation.  Large 
quantities  are  annually  produced  in  the  Che- 
kiang  province  near  Ningpo.  The  Chinese 
and  Indian  saffiower  have  turaed  out  to  be 
alike,  or  nearly  so.  When  Mr.  Fortune  pre* 
pared  to  take  up  his  late  i-esidence  in  China, 
his  attention  was  directed  by  the  Calcutta 
Agricultural  Society,  to  the  Chinese  varnish 
tree,  Bhus  species,  the  wax-insect  tree, 
Frcueinus  species,  and  to  the  soap-bean  tree, 
Casalpinia  species :  to  the  various  trees  valu- 
able for  their  fruit  or  timber  and  ornamental 
plants ;  but  above  all,  to  the  grera  indigo 
(so  called),  Bhamnus  species,  which  yielded 
a  dye  that  was  at  that  time  attracting  much 
attention  in  France. 

Bueliia  indigotiea. — In  China,  in  one  part 
of  the  Chekiang  province,  and  also  amongst 
the  Fung-hwa  mountains  to  the  westward  of 
Ningpo,  there  are  large  quantities  of  a  blue 
dye  produced,  which  is  in  fact  the  indigo  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  A  valuable  kind 
of  Indigo  is  made  from  a  species  of  woad(l6ati8 
indigotica)  which  is  cultivated  extensively  in 
the  level  country  a  few  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Shanghai.  The  kind  in  Chekiang  equally 
valuable,  if  not  more  so,  is  made  from  a  species 
of  Ruellia,  which  may  be  called  Bueliia 
indigotica.  The  same  plant,  apparently, 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Assam 
country  in  N.  £.  India,  where  it  is  also  culti- 
vated for  the  blue  dye  it  affords.  On 
examining  it  in  the  garden  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  at  Calcutta,  along- 
side of  the  Chinese  kind,  it  certainly  bears  a 
most  striking  resemblance. — Fortune^s  Bes, 
among  the  Chinese,  /i.  145  ;  Wanderings  in 
China,  1846. 

Bhamnus — '^  Green  indigo,"  has  been  at- 
tracting much  notice  lately  both  in  India  and 


in  Europe.    A  portion  of  cotton  cloth  ob- 
Imti  ^fliftiir,"  which  is  the  Rtcinus  tana- 1  taiued  in  China  by    the    French   manufac- 
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tnrers  being  greatly  admired  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  green  of  its  dye,  was  submitted 
to  the  celebrated  chemist,  M.  Persoz,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  composition  of  the  green  colour.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  this  report  upon 
this  subject  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  was  led  to  the  conyiction,  by  isolating  the 
colouring  principle,  that  the  green  was  pro- 
duced by  a  dyeing  material  of  a  peculiar 
nature  and  sui  generis.  It  further  was  evi- 
dent, 

1st — That  the  colouring  matter  was  lyi 
organic  product  of  vegetable  origin. 

2nd. — That  the  fabric  on  which  it  was 
fixed  was  charged  with  a  strong  dose  of  alum 
and  a  little  oxide  of  iron  and  lime,  bodies  the 
presence  of  which  necessarily  implied  that 
mordants  had  been  used  in  dyeing  the  calico. 

These  results  were  so  positive,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  opposed  not  only  to  everything 
known  in  Europe  regarding  the  composition 
of  green  colour,  but  also  to  all  that  is  re- 
corded by  writers  regarding  the  dyeing  pro- 
cesses employed  in  China  for  the  production 
of  green,  that  Mr.  Fortune  was  induced  to  go 
into  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  thesubject; 
and  he  applied  to  Mr.  Forbes,  the  American 
Consul  at  Canton,  for  some  of  this  valuable 
material.  The  substance  is  met  with  in 
thin  plates,  of  a  blue  colour,  having  a  strong 
analogy  with  that  of  Java  indigo,  but  of  a 
finer  cake  and  difiering  besides  from  indigo 
both  in  its  composition  and  in  all  its  chemical 
properties.  On  infusing  a  small  fragment  of 
the  substance  in  water,  the  liquid  speedily 
became  coloured  of  a  deep  blue  with  a  shade 
of  green.  After  the  temperature  had  been 
raised  to  the  boiling  point,  a  piece  of  calico, 
prepared  for  printing  with  mordants  of  alum 
and  oxide  of  iron,  was  dipped  in  it  and  a  true 
dye  was  the  result.  The  following  appear- 
ance were  observed.  The  portion  of  the 
fabric  to  which  alum  had  been  applied  showed 
a  deep  green,  of  more  or  less  intensity,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  mordant.  The 
portions  charged  with  both  alum  and  oxide  of 
iron  yielded  a  deep  green,  with  a  shade  of 
olive.  The  portions  charged  with  oxide  of 
iron  alone  yielded  a  deep  olive.  The  parts  of 
the  cloth  where  no  mordant  had  been  applied 
remained  sensibly  paler.  The  colours  thus 
obtained  were  treated  with  all  the  re-agents 
to  which  the  Chinese  calico  had  in  the  first 
instance  been  subjected,  and  they  behaved  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  From  these  ex- 
periments it  may  be  inferred, 

1st.  That  the  Chinese  possess  a  dye-stuff 
presenting  the  physical  aspect  of  indigo, 
which  dyes  green  with  mordants  of  alum  and 
iron. 
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2nd.  That  this  dye-stuff  contains  neither 
indigo  or  anything  derived  from  that  dyeing 
principle.  Mr.  Fortune  adds,  that  by  come 
the  flowers  of  the  Whi-mei  (Sophora  japonica) 
were  sent  home  as  the  **  green  indigo,^'  bat 
this  plant  yields  a  yellow  dye  and  even  when 
mixed  with  blue  to  make  a  green,  the  green 
is  not  that  kind  noticed  by  the  French  manu- 
flEusturers.  He  found  fields  under  cultivation 
with  a  kind  of  Bbamnus  apparently.  The 
Chinese  farmer  called  it  "  Loh-zah,  or  '^  Soh- 
loh^shoo,"  and  they  showed  him  samples  of  the 
cloth  which  had  been  dyed  with  it  These 
samples  corresponded  exactly  with  those  aent 
back  from  France,  and  they  told  him  that  two 
kinds  were  necessary — namely,  the  variety 
they  cultivated  in  their  fields  and  one  which 
grew  wild  on  the  hills — in  order  to  produce 
the  dye  in  question.  The  former  they  called 
the  yellow  kind  and  the  latter  the  white  kind. 
The  dye  itself  was  not  extracted  by  them  ; 
they  were  merely  the  growers.  Further  in- 
quiries on  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  '^  green  indigo"  were  conducted  in  con* 
nexion  with  Dr.  Lookhait  and  the  Bev.  J. 
Edkins,  of  Shanghai,  who  found  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  dye  was  made  near 
a  city  called  Eia-hing-foo,  situated  a  few 
miles  west  £i*om  Shanghai.  Dr.  Lockharl, 
writes  from  information  procured  by  Mr* 
Edkins  that  the  bark  of  two  kinds  of  the 
tree  known  as  the  '  green  shrub'  (Luk-char,) 
one  wild,  which  is  cidled  the  white,  and 
another  cultivated,  which  is  called  the 
yellow,  are  used  to  obtain  the  dye.  The 
white  bark  tree  grows  abundantly  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Kea-hing  and  Ningpo  ;  the 
yellow  is  produce  at  Tsah-kou-pang,  where 
the  dye  is  manufactured.  This  place  is  two , 
or  three  miles  west  from  Wang-steen,  a  mai^ 
ket  town  situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  Kea- 
hing.  The  two  kinds  are  placed  together 
in  iron  pans  and  thoroughly  boiled.  The 
residuum  is  left  undistur^d  for  three  days, 
after  which  it  is  placed  in  large  earthenware 
vessels,  and  cotton  cloth,  prepai-ed  with  lime^ 
is  dyed  with  it  several  times.  After  five  or 
six  immersions  the  colouring  matter  is  wash- 
ed from  the  cloth  with  water,  and  placed  in 
iron  pans  to  be  again  boiled.  It  is  then  taken 
up  on  cotton  yarn  several  times  in  suoceasion, 
and  when  abJBorbed  in  this  way  it  is  next 
washed  off  and  sprinkled  on  thin  paper.  When 
half  dry  the  paper  is  pasted  on  light  screeDs 
and  strongly  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  pro* 
duct  is  called  Lukkaon.  In  dyeing  cotton 
cloth  with  it^  ten  parts  are  mixed  with  three 
parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  in  boiling 
water.  **  The  dye  made  at  Tsah-kou-pang 
is  niot  used  to  dye  silk  fabrics^  because  it  is 
only  a  rough  surface  which  takea  it  readiij. 
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*EftttiflBr  ilk  with  it»  so  much  of  the  maie- 

be  med  that  it  will  not  pay.    All 

MnSytlso  graas-clothsy  take  the  colour 

The  dje  does  not  fade  with  washing, 

it  a  raperionty  over  other  greens. 

ll  ii  seat  from  Kesrhing  as  far  as  Shanting. 

\H  m  dsQ  made  in  the  province  of  Hoooan  and 

Bn^gpo,  but  the  dye  at  these  places  is  said 

of  in  inferior  quality.     It  has  long  been 

bj  painters  in  water-colours,  but  the 

•Hlication  of  it  to  dye  cloth  was  first  made 

a^  aboat  twenty  years  ago.     If  some  method 

be  discovered  of  applying  it  to   silk 

lUaait  woaid  become  still  more  useful." 

I  Thai^  brooght  from  Kea-hing  were  iden- 

I  liat  iri&  die  **  Soh-loh,"   or  '<  Loh-zah" 

I  (ttnaiak  sp.)    The  mode  of  extracting  the 

^  fisB  the  bark  or  wood  (for  both  seem  to 

keand]^  m  practised  by  the  Chinese,  appears 

Whidcvand  tedioas,  but  with  the  European 

kiHUp  of  cbeDiistry  this  might  possibly 

i»M|Hiind.    From  these  iDvestigations  it 

^■rii  appear  that  two  colouring  principles 

MMMsaiy  to  the  production  of  this  dye. 

niibtiveri  will  not  affect  the  value  of  it  as 

^OiMpeimanent green,  a  quality  which  has 

iated  by  the  French  manufacturers, 

is  also  well  known  to  the  Chinese. — 

'sRetideHce  among  the  ChineiCy  page 
lit 


.—Dr.  Heyne's  description  of  dy e- 
immHUXL  yarn  with  chay-root,  is  as  follows  : 
^  usyam  heiog  washed  and  untwisted  that 
sat  become  entangled  and  being  so 
that  every  part  may  be  equally 
hj  the  colouring  matter,  is  divided 
kafflco  of  thirty  or  forty  threads,  through 
'  which  at  the  middle  and  extremities 
thread  is  loosely  sewed,  but  so  as  to 
tfereiy  thread  being  exposed  to  the 
iifi  when  hung  np  and  the  threads 
Alt  on  a  bamboo. 
2b  jam  is  washed  and  cleansed  in  cold 
luied  by  half  an  hour's  manipulation,  it 
kept  in  water  in  covered  vessels  till  it 
a  patrid  smell  which  takea  place  in 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  during 
it  'a  occasionally  pressed  and  worked 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  it  is  then  to 
wished  as  clean  as  possible,  beaten  on  a 
or   earthen  pot    and   then    hung   up 

fUe  this  process  is  going  on  a  lye  is  pre- 
fmi  ^  the  ashes  of  the  plantain  or  other 
^keold  water,  it  is  an  object  to  have  this 
!ki£aoiBcient  strength  which  is  determined 
f  adding  to  a  small  quantity  about  half  as 
M  giogilie  oil  and  giving  to  it  a  gentle 
Mb:  should  it  turn  immediately  white 
Ikbg  BO  visible  globules  of  oil  swimming  on 
^■rfiue,  it  ia  good. 
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The  quantity  required  of  clean  lye  being 
poured  off  and  strained,  sheep  dung  in  the 
proportion  of  three  ounces  to  a  pint  of  lye  is 
dissolved  in  one-half  of  it,  and  this  solution  is 
again  strained.  The  other  half  of  the  lye  is 
mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  giogilie  oil  and 
half  as  much  tsiky  (the  saponaceous  water 
procured  during  and  retained  from  former 
process  being  in  fact  a  solution  of  soap  in 
water)  the  two  liquors  are  then  mixed  together  ; 
and  if  things  are  favourable,  a  milky  scum 
arises. 

The  proportions  required  for,  say  half  a 
pound  of  a  yam,  would  be  gingiiie  oil  half  a 
pint  by  two  pints,  tsiky,  (soapy  liquor  from 
former  process)  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  sheep 
dung  two  or  three  ounces. 

The  yarn  having  been  thoroughly  imbued 
with  this  mordant  is  dried  in  the  sun  for 
some  hours,  it  is  then  again  soaked  and  dried 
as  before.  The  same  night  it  is  treated  with 
an  additional  p(M*tion  of  mordant  ;  is  put  into 
covered  vessels  and  allowed  to  remain  till 
morning.  If  any  mordant  remain  the  same 
process  is  again  repeated. 

The  yarn  is  at  night  DQK)istened  with  the  lye 
first  prepared  diluted  with  one^third  of  its 
bulk  of  water  and  put  into  covered  vessels. 
The  yarn  in  drying,  it  should  be  remarked, 
should  have  the  position  constantly  changed 
to  prevent  the  mordants  or  lye  from  accumu- 
lating in  the  lower  part. 

Next  day  the  yarn  is  spread  out  to  dry  on 
the  bamboo,  it  is  taken  in  at  night  and  ti*eated 
with  lye,  this  alternate  soaking  or  thorough 
moistening  with  lye  at  night  and  exposure 
during  the  day  are  continued  without  inter- 
mission till  the  yam  appears  saturated  with 
lye,  or  in  fact  till  the  oil  is  converted  into 
soap,  this  if  the  lye  is  sufficiently  strong  may 
occupy  five  days.  This  is  ascertained  by 
washing  a  few  inches  from  off  the  bundle 
in  water  holding  some  astringent  in  solution 
a  whitish  scum  will  arise,  and  it  is  from  the 
feeling  of  this  scum  when  worked  between 
the  hands,  and  the  appearance  of  it  afterwards 
that  they  determine  the  state,  the  workman 
being  satisfied  of  the  completion  of  this  process, 
the  yam  is  again  moistened  for  one  day, 
morning  and  evening,  with  much  diluted  lye 
or  plain  water.  The  yarn  may  be  inunediately 
washed,  but  the  process  is  much  improved  by 
retaining  it  for  some  weeks  probably  to  allow 
the  anamalizing  matter  to  get  fixed. 

Before  washing  it  thoroughly  the  yam  is 
washed  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  which 
receiving  the  soapy  particles  in  solution  is 
retained  by  the  dyer  under  the  denomination 
of  tsiky,  it  gradually  acquires  some  coDsistence 
and  a  disagreeable  smell.  The  yam  is  then 
washed  in  a  tank  till  nothing  of  the  mordant 
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seemingly  remains,  but  the  smell  and  a  certain 
softness  to  the  touch.  Occasionally  the  whole 
process  is  again  repeated. 

The  yarn  being  thus  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  the  mordant,  a  cold  infusion  of 
cassah  leaves  in  water  is  made,  and  after  some 
hours  the  yarn  is  put  into  it  and  handled  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  expose  every  thread  to 
its  action,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  therein  all 
night,  the  quantity  of  leaf  used  in  the  infusion 
is  so  great  that  it  resembles  a  paste. 

Next  morning  the  water  is  wning  out 
from  the  yarn,  the  adhering  leaves  are  shaken 
off  and  fresh  ones  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
chay-root  substituted  for  half  a  pound  of  yai*n, 
a  handful  of  each  is  sufficient :  after  two  hours 
the  yarn  is  laid  in  the  liquor. 

The  same  process  is  repeated  on  the  third 
day  ;  by  this  time  the  yarn  usually  changes 
to  a  reddish  yellow  colour  with  occasional 
red  spots,  a  liquor  in  which  to  soak  the  yarn 
is  now  prepared  of  a  handful  of  chay^root  in 
water. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  yarn  will  appear  in 
the  evening  of  a  light  red  colour,  it  is  to  be 
treated  in  tiie  same  manner  as  on  preceding 
days,  and  a  similar  liquor  to  the  last  named  is 
prepared  for  soaking  it  in  at  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  yarn  is  washed  in  a 
tank  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun  :  as  usual 
for  soaking  it  in  at  night,  a  liquor  is  prepared 
of  pounded  cassah  leaves  mixed  with  gingilie 
oil  sufficient  to  form  a  dry  paste,  of  which 
about  half  an  ounce  is  mixed  in  the  usual 
portion  of  water  after  standing  two  hours  a 
handful  of  chay-root  is  added  and  the  yarn 
immediately  immersed  for  the  night. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  sixth  day 
is  precisely  similar,  but  the  liquor  for  the 
night  is  prepared  wholly  of  chay-root. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  yarn  is  again 
washed,  dried,  &c.,  on  this  and  the  next  day 
it  is  immersed  in  a  liquor  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  cassah  leaves  and  chay-root  in  water. 

The  yarn  is  now  boiled  in  a  liquor  composed 
of  that  strained  from  it  at  the  last  night's 
process  with  the  addition  of  chay-root,  a  hand- 
ful for  half  a  pound  of  yarn,  and  sufficient 
water  to  give  room  to  agitate  the  yarn  freely. 
The  pot  containing  the  liquor  is  placed  on  the 
fire  which  is  kept  up  briskly  till  it  begins  to 
boil,  it  is  then  kept  simmering  till  a  rose- 
coloured  fi*oth  rises  and  covers  the  surface 
when  the  fire  is  withdrawn  and  the  pot  with 
its  contents  allowed  to  cool  gradually  ;  during 
the  boiling,  the  contents  of  the  pot  is  stirred 
quickly  so  as  to  expose  the  yam  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  action  of  the  air,  when  cold  the 
yarn  is  taken  out  and  washed  in  a  tank  beaten 
as  usual  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  its  colour 
should  be  a  bright  and  lively  red,  if  it  fail  it 
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is  occasionally  brightened  by  steeping  o 
more  in  a  liquor  composed  with  cassah  let 
and  chay-root,  the  former  being  mixed  i 
with  a  little  gingilie  oil,  a  temporary  brill ia 
is  further  given  by  putting  it  in  a  cold  infat 
of  safar  wood. 

The  process  appears  to  have  been  introdu 
for  nearly  eighty  years  into  Europe  :  of  1 
improvements  have  been  made  but  the  pro4 
is  still  a  tedious  one. 

Madder — In    Ure's    Dictionary     of    I 
under    "  Madder,"    several    processes 
described  with  minuteness  :   the  followiDj 
one  in  which  the  several  processes  in  U8< 
Elberfola  are  enumerated  : 

1.  Cleaning  the  cotton  by  boiling  ii 
weak  alkaline  bath  for  four  hours  ;  cool 
and  rinsing. 

2.  Working  it  thoroughly  four  times  o 
in  a  steep  consisting  of  300  lbs.  of  water, 
lbs.  of  potash,  I  pailful  of  sheep's  dung,  t 
12^  lbs.  olive  oil,  in  which  it  should  rem 
during  night.  Next  day  it  is  drained  for 
hour,  wrung  out  and  dried,  this  treatm 
with  the  dung  steep  and  drying  is  repea 
three  times. 

3.  It  is  now  worked  in  a  bath  contain] 
120  quarts  of  water,  18  lbs.  of  potash  and 
quarts  of  olive  oil,  then  wrung  out  and  dri 
this  steep  is  repeated  four  times. 

4.  Steeping  for  a  night  in  the  river  is  1 
next  process  ;  a  slight  rinsing,  wringing  a 
drying  in  the  air.     ' 

6.  Bath  made  of  a  decoction  at  110**  F. 
semul  and  not  gulls  in  which  the  goods  remi 
during  the  night,  they  are  then  strongly  wru 
and  dried  in  the  air. 

6.  Aluming  with  the  addition  of  pots 
and  chalk ;  wringing,  working  it  well  throu 
this  bath  where  it  is  left  during  the  night. 

7.  Draining,  and  strong  rinsing,  the  f 
lowing  day  piling  up  in  a  water  cistern. 

8.  BinJsing  repeated  next  day  and  stec 
ing  in  water  to  i*emove  any  excess  of  alt: 
from  the  fibres,  the  goods  continue  in  t 
water  till  taking  to  the  dyeing  bath. 

9.  The  maddering  is  made  with  additii 
of  blood,  sumach,  and   nut  galls,  the  bath 
brought  to  the  boil  in  1  i  hour  and  kept  bo 
ing  for  an  half  an  hour. 

10.  The  yam  is  rinsed,  dried,  boiled  fro 
24  to  36  hours  in  a  covered  copper,  with  i 
oily  alkaline  liquid ;  then  rinsed  twice,  la 
two  days  in  clean  water  and  dried. 

11.  Finally  the  greatest  brightness  is  a 
tained  by  boiling  for  three  or  four  hours  in 
soap  bath  containing  muriate  of  tin,  afU 
which  the  yarn  is  rinsed  twice,  over-steepc 
and  dried. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  very  little  pr< 
gress  that  art  has  made  in  simplifying  a  pre 
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lUdi  at  first  sight  seems  unnecessarily 
the  superiority    in   the  result    is, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  solution  of  salts 
|sf  iBiied  to  brighten  the  colours. 

JbriMia,— In  many   parts    the   roots  of 
Ifelfflrioda  umbeliata  are  employed  instead 
ch^-root  in  dyeing  cotton  yarn  red  :  the 
or  is  neitii^  so  bright  or  so  durable. 
Heyne  thus  describes  the  process.    Take 
Rfr  of  white  cotton  yam  and  soak  it  in 
fti  flf  gingilie  oil :  a  strong  lye  made  of  the 
ti  the  milk  hedge,  and  the  yam  steeped 
It  for  four  nights  being  dried  in  the  sun 
die  daj,  it  is  then  washed  in  brackish 
ad  dried  in  the  sun. 
Fin  Mrs  (kntcha  13i  lb.  ?)  of  togara  root 
ti^  powdered  are  put  into  a  pot  of  water 
tapiihiwith  the  yam  and  kept  all  night  over 
alierf cowdaog,  in  the  morning  it  is  taken 
Miad  dried  in  the  sun,  the  same  process  is 
for  two  successive  days  and   nights 
eoopletes  the  process.     It  is  probable 
a  Rperior  dye  might  be  obtained  if  the 
I  KcitieB  were  observed  as  in  dyeing 
(^r-nx)t       The  gi-een  dye,   China, 
4»  •bO^o,"  «  lo-Aoo,".  or    "  king^lok,' 
w  fa  made  known  to  Europe   in  1845 
Mivkrch  time,  scientific  men  have  prose- 
wiid  isqairies  regarding  it     Its  price  in 
QaikscoQtinned  steady  at  24  dollars  the 
In  China,  the  green  cloths  dyed  by 
ttterial,  are  called  liou-sai^   but  are 
to  the  trade  as  sa-lo^oUf  green  colour 
^Urvbesdjed  by  the  bark  :  nghiou-lo'te 
V^i  njmphea  colour)  and  ngkiou-lo'pou 
^fn  Bjmphsa  cloth,)  that  is,  cloth  dyed 
'■■Aelo-lao  of  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of 
■^Bfaphn.    Each  piece  of  liou-iai,  is  feet 
^liBgi  and  one  foot  or  one  foot  one  inch 
jN»»d  in  1848,  cost  from  50  to  53  cents. 
liidttoB  to  the  lO'kcLOy  the  French  Consul, 
Alfartignj,  sent  one  green  dye  stuff  called 
M**P<w//e,  ten  catties  of  which  cost  4,920 
'V'tKi :  and  another  called  tong^loh^  green 
^t«id  to  be  prepared  from  the  no^me^  fifty 
^^  of  which  cost  20,800  sapeques.    Tong- 
*^ii  the  Chinese  for  verdigris,  and  no^mi  is 
fc  (^D6se  name  of  the  glutinous  rice.  From 
■Bpittt,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  green 
^Boobe  prepared,  and  tong-loh  is  proba- 
%|bfi  green  substance  obtained  from  the 
VMof  the  lok^hou.    Lo  kao  or  lou  kao, 
■Aioese  signifies  green  glue  or  green  lac, 
'all  who  have  sent  samples  of  the  green 
itidi^  call  it  lo  kao  or  lo  kiao.    In  Can- 
it  is  look-ko  ;  in  Fokien  liok-koa  and  lek- 
The  first  considerable  consignment  of 
green  dje  was  received  in  Paris  in  1853, 
which  date,  it  has  become  an  article  oif 
At  the  Universal  Exhibition  held  at 
^  in  1855,  samples  of  green  dye  were 
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exposed,  and  Dr.  Royle  subsequently  stated 
that  there  are  three  kinds  of  the  green  dye  of 
China  or  green  indigo.  The  first  from  China, 
the  second  from  the  Burman  empire,  and  the 
third  from  Assam.  That  from  the  valley  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  in  Assam,  is  called  rotifii, 
and  is  extracted  from  a  species  of  Ruellia. 
This  plant,  the  specific  name  of  which  is  not 
known,  or  a  nearly  allied  species  is  culti- 
vated with  the  same  object  in  Pegu  and 
Burmah.  It  is  altogether  different  from  the 
/t/o-rotim,  which  is  die  product  of  the  Wrigh- 
tia  tinctoria  of  R.  Brown,  which  by  some  is 
supposed  to  be  the  R.  Como$ay  WalL^  the 
Ebermaiera  axillares,  De  Cand.  Others  point 
to  the  R.  ComosOy  Roxb.y  which  is  the  R. 
eucoma  of  Steudel^  and  the  Buteroea  ul  mifolia 
of  De  Cand.  MM.  Edan  and  Remi,  in  1854, 
reported  that  they  had  procured  a  very 
fine  green  from  the  fruit  of  the  lo-za,  but 
were  unsuccessful  in  regard  to  the  bark. 
Mr.  Fortune  informed  Mr.  Edan  that  with- 
out doubt  the  bark  of  the  lo-za  was  em- 
ployed to  furnish  the  stuff  with  which  to 
dye  cloth  green,  and  that  the  fruit  was 
used  in  the  preparation  of  green  paint  for 
paper.  These  points  were  repeated  by  M, 
Remi  in  1855.  All  the  experiments  hitherto 
made  with  the  bark  and  the  leaves  of  the 
Rhamnus  chlorophorus  and  Rhamnus  utilis, 
have  not  been  decisive.  M.  Persoz  has 
succeeded  in  extracting  a  yellow  dye  from 
the  bark  of  Rhamnns  chlorophorus  and  the 
berries  of  the  Rhamnus  utilis,  but  he  could 
not  discover  a  trace  of  the  green  dye  in 
the  extracts  prepared  from  the  berries  of  both 
kinds,  which  were  sent  to  him  by  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society  of  India.  NeverthelesSy 
if  we  are  to  receive  the  united  testimony  of 
Fathers  Helot  and  Aymeri,  MM.  Amaudtizon, 
Edkins,  Fortune  and  Remi,  we  must  believe 
that  it  is  the  bark  of  the  branches,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  roots  of  the  Rhamnus  chlorophorus 
and  Rhamnus  utilis,  but  especially  of  the 
former,  that  gives  to  the  green  dye  that 
brilliant  colour  which  it  assumes  under  the 
infiuence  of  artificial  light.  The  fruit,  at 
least  that  of  the  Rhamnus  chlorophorus, 
probably  yields  a  green  colouring  matter 
analogous  to  the  bladder  green,  and  differing 
from  the  true  green  dye  both  in  colour  and 
properties.  The  Chinese  declare  that  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  have  dyeing 
properties.  The  Pe-piu  lo-chou,  is  the  Rham- 
nus chlorophorus  of  DeCaisne  ;  and  the 
hong^pi  tO'ChoUy  the  Rhamnus  utilis  and  the 
author  remarks  that,  '*  Until  some  European 
chemist  shall  have  discovered  traces  of  the 
green  dye  in  some  of  the  parts  of  the  plants 
I  am  about  to  treat  of,  the  flowers,  the 
berries,  the  seeds,  the  leaves,  the  bark  or  the 
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root,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  these  plants  are 
i-eally  those  theChinese  use  to  dje  their  cottons 
with  or  from  which  they  prepare  the  lo  kao.*' 
There  ai*e  some  European  plants  which  dye 
a  green  colour,  the  blue-flowered  Scabions,  is 
used  for  that  purpose  in  Sweden  :  the  Melissa 
officinalis  yield  under  the  action  of  spirits  of 
wine,  a  permanent  green  dye,  and  the 
Mercurialis  perennis  yields  a  permanent  blue 
green.  The  green  dyes  from  the  Ruellia ; 
Justicia  tinctoria.  Lour, ;  Adenostemma 
tinctorium,  Cast,  ;  Sanseviera  Isete-vii'ens, 
Ham.  ;  Asclepias  tingens,  Roxh,  ;  Melissa 
officinalis,  Linn,,  have  not  yet  been  examined. 
Various  plants  stated  to  yield  a  green  dye, 
colouring  matter  have  been  examined,  but  in 
vain  for  the  green  dye  of  China,  there  are  the 
Arundo  phragmitis,  Linn,  ;  the  Artichoke, 
deadly  night  shade,  wild  chervil,  ash-tree, 
lucerne,     Lycopei'sicum   esculentum.   Mill.  ; 


DYES. 

still  later  a  scarlet  According  to  Waldi 
and  Kitaible,  the  green  ben*iee,  ~  f  R.  tincte 
have  dyeing  properties  similar  to  those  ol 
fruit  of  R.  catharticus>  but  more  esteemc 
the  dyers.  The  inner  bark  of  R.  infectc 
dyes  yellow,  when  frash  :  brown-red,  ¥ 
dry.  The  dry  bark  of  the  R.  frangula  jj 
a  brown  or  dark-red,  and  the  fresh  a  ye 
dye,  and  its  root  as  well  as  .the  bark  and  » 
of  R.  catharticus,  a  yellow  and  volatile  co 
named  Mhamno'xanthinej  which  is  dissd 
by  the  alkalis  and  converted  into  a  mag" 
cent  purple.  The  bark  of  R.  catharticus 
B.  alatemus  dye  yellow  :  the  wood  of 
latter  species  dyes  dark-blue,  and  the  roc 
R.  infectorius  a  brown.  The  leaves  of 
alatemus  yield  a  yellow  colour,  and  thofM 
R.  frangula,  a  greenish  yellow.  A  niix< 
of  the  cuttings  of  R.  alatemus,  which  jie 
dark-blue,  with  the   fresh  bai'k  of  the  si 


Mercurialis  perennis,  Linn,,  Ronabea  arborea,  |  buck-thorn  and  of  R.  catharticus,  R«  frang 


Blanco  ;  the  groundsel  and  the  common  field 
clover.  In  the  experiments  of  M.  Michel, 
he  has  obtained  tolerable  greens  from  the 
berries  of  Rhamnus  catharticus,  Linn.,  and 
Rhamnus  alaturnus,  Linn.,  but  not  improving 
by  artificial  light.  He  found  that  cloth  taken 
out  of  the  bath  with  a  light  nankeen  dye, 
and  placed  at  night  on  the  grass,  had  assumed 
towards  morning  and  long  before  it  was 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  deep  green 
colour.  A  damp  atmosphere  and  dew  were 
found  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  tint. 
The  lower  side  near  the  grass  was  scarcely 
at  all  coloured,  and  a  cloth  left  all  night  in 
a  dark  room  was  found  in  the  morning  to  be 
unchanged.     M.  Persoz  found  the  fruit  of  a 


and  R.  infectorius,  which  contain  a  jeiJ 
colouring  matter,  ought  to  produce  a  gn 
It  is  established  that  the  European  Rhai 
contain  a  volatile  principle,  and  nearly 
same  changes  take  place  in  the  coloaring  n 
ter  of  the  several  species,  from  i-ed  to  viol 
to  blue,  to  green,  and  to  yellow.  The  lo  i 
possesses  similar  qualities,  and  it  is  possi 
that  the  green  dye,  so  remarkable  when  < 
posed  to  light,  is  a  compound  of  blue  a 
yellow  having  separately  the  same  propel 
and  united  in  the  bark  of  R.  chlorophor 
But  M.  Rondot  suspects  that  the  supp 
mentary  yellow  requisite  to  produce  the  gn 
of  lo  koa  is  not  obtained  from  one  of  t 
Rhamui,  but  from  the  hoang-ehi,  the  fruit 


buckthorn   to   yield   a   pretty  lilac   or  silk.  !  Gardenia,  or   the  hoai-hoa,  the  fiower  bad 


The  green  fruit  of  the  Rhamnus  infectorius, 
Lt7iyi.,( Avignon  berries  ;  R.  saxatilis,  Linn,), 
Persian  berries  of  R.  alaternus,  Linn,,  and 
R.  amygdalinus  Desf.,  afford  a  yellow  colour 


The  fruit  of  the  R.  frangala,  Linn.,  gathered    particularly   directed  to  give  his  attention 


the  Styphno-lobium  Japonicum.  In  18 
when  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  was  sent  to  Chi 
by  the  £.  I.  Company  to  procure  tea  plai 
for  the   nurseries   in   the  Himalayas,  he  n 


in  July  and  August  before  they  are  ripe,  yield 
according  to  Dambourney  and  Leuchs,  a  fast 
and  brilliant  yellow.  According  to  Buohoz,  a 
green.  And  when  they  are  ripe,  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  they  dye  a  purplish  blue 
without  any  mordant,  and  green,  violet  and 
blue-violet,orblue  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
mordant  employed.  Dambourney  obtained 
on  wool,  from  the  juice  of  the  ripe  berries 
fermented,  very  fine  and  fast  greens,  varying 
from  an  apple  to  a  dark-green.  The  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  berries  of  the  R.  infectorius, 
18 — yellow  before  they  are  yellow,  and  dark- 
purple  red  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  ma- 
turity. Bachoz  notices  a  similar  peculiarity 
in  the  fruit  of  the  R.  catharticnsy  before 
ripening  it  yields  a  saffron-red  ;  after  ma- 
turity,  a  green,  known  as  bladder-green,  and 
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plants  of  that  country  stated  lo  produc< 
green  dye.  Accordingly  he  sent  seeds  a 
samples  to  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society 
Bengal,  from  which  numerous  plants  ha 
been  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  India. 
seems  established  that  the  trees  from  wbv 
the  green  dye  is  prepared  are  two  species; 
Rhamni,  one  wild,  called  by  the  Chinf 
white  skin,  and  which  grows  in  abuudaa 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kiahing  and  Ningpo.  Tl 
other  is  called  yellow  skin  by  the  Chinese^ 
cultivated  at  Tsoh-kaou-pang,  where  sosi 
thirty  men  are  employed  in  the  prepantk 
of  the  dye  staff.  M.  Fortune  sent  to  India  as 
to  England  plants  of  both  the  cultivated  ^ 
wild  species.  The  flowers,  leaves,  roM 
bark  and  fruit  have  all  been  indicated  as  J 
part  of  the  plant  from  which  the  lo  kou  ^ 
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The  wild  species  is  a  shrub  and 
livSadkoirbi-lo-za,  from  the  circumstance 
ttUvkn  ill  bai^  is  boiled  io  water,  a  white 
WMmfDrmed,  which  snbeequentlj  passes  to 
iw^te-bi,  meaning  Red-scum  bark.     The 
huk  tf  Aepa-bi-k>-za,  or  white  skin,  however 
im^  it  be  boiled.    The  Pe-pi    lo-chon,   or 
Jlana  ehlorophorasy  is  cultivated  between 
IT  sad  36^"  of  N.  L.,  but  more  especiallj, 
«fcM  Ifae  30"  snd  Sr  of  N.  Lat.     The  hong- 
|14»«iioa  cr  BhamnQS  chlorophorus,  is  men- 
4wd  «  high  as  N.   L.  39°   and  down  to 
ML.¥f,  This  seems  the  hardier  buok-thoi*n 
ailcifririe  of  withstanding  the  severe  frosts 
^  Tdili,  but  it  is  evident  that  both  species 
4at  ii  abaodance  in  the  northern  parts 
af^poTioeeof  Tche-kiang,  over  a   space 
^4&  spBTs  miles.  Lo  sa,  or  Lo-za  or  Lok 
ii  ihe  term  applied  to  the  branches,  of 
when  tied  up  in  faggots  for  sale  to 
Bat  there  are  two  kinds  of  such 
eoe  termed    pa-hi4o-sa,   or  white- 
green  vine  branch,  and  the  other 
red  skinned  gi*een  vine  branch. 
Helot  states  that  the  people  of  Can- 
■  whose  mountains  the  plant  grows, 
it  Ueu4o^hoUf — willow    green    tree, 
states  that  a   farmer   near   Hong- 
/ba,  who  had  some   plantations  of  the 
Bd  Rbamous,  named  it  loh  sah,  and 
nfthkiiJjQ.  Mr.  Sinclair  gives  hwuj-chiang- 
•wfce-chi,  as  the  name  of  a  bark  used  in 
•«i  ibr  dyeing  cotton  green.     The  Hong- 
l^**^  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  wild 
The  magnificent  lustre,  is  only  ob- 
ifter  immersion  in  the  infusion  of  the 
fH*^^oa.    At  Ay^,  Father  Helot   was 
■■wi  that  the  lo-kao,  was  prepared   from 
■•Wef  the  pe-pi, — and  the  dyers  of  Khiu- 
'■"B^ described  a  process  for  dyeing  silks 
•■wttfloswith  the  pe-pi  only.     It  would 
•■■tfciithe  pe-pi  alone  yields  violet,  blue 
•wireefl,  act^ording  to  circumstances,  and  a 
ptahtt  kiad  of  the  lo-kao,  or  green  dye  on 
■*i  of  a  watery  green  tending    to  azure, 
^lim  or  alam  ;  that   the  hong-pi  yields 
•yiilow  to  impart  a  green  to  the  colour,  and 
w(helo-kao  is  impure  if  the  admixture  of 
lif  jeliow  be  in  too  great  a  proportion.  The 
Mm  from  which  the  green  dye  is  obtained 
tfttboniy.    Rhamnus   tinctorius  of  China 
Hn  from  B.  chlorophorus  only  in  the  shape 
iflhe  ca^z.    The   Khamni  indigenous  to 


r-Jtonatoi^  Sieb.  tmd  ZiUtarini,  Japan* 
^.Hgbbotai,  Bunge,  North  China. 
XhaibQij Lour.  B«rcheinia Loureiriana, De  Cand, 
QiBi,  Ci)chin-Chma. 

'  Ir.  De  Caisne  told  M.  Bondot  that  an 

1b^  horticultanst  bad  reared  a  scrophu- 

MeoDs  pkmty  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
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Ma-iy  is  the  name  of  a  tree  growing  wild  in 
the  province  of  Hit-cheou,  the  bark  of  which 
is  used  to  dye  common  cloths. 

Toxocarpus  Wightianus,  Hooker,  is  the 
Asclepias  curossavica  of  Lour.  It  is  called 
in  Chinese  Ma-li-kiu. 

The  Chinese  have  two  modes  of  dyeing 
green,  Jirst,  with  the  flowers  of  the  hoai-hoa 
and  indigo  ;  second,  by  indigo  alone. 

(rreen-dyet. — Since  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  various  accounts  have  been  published 
of  stufis  which  dye  fibrous  substances  of  a 
green  colour.  Amongst  these,  the  Tsai  of 
Cochin-Ohina  was  mentioned  by  Poivre  about 
the  year  1750,  and  again  by  Father  Horta  in 
1766.^  Poivre's  small  work,  printed  at  Ver- 
dun in  1768,  mentions  that  **  Tsai,"  on  being 
fermented  like  the  indigo,  furaisfaes  an  abun- 
dance of  green  fiowers,  which  of  themselves 
yield  an  emerald  green  and  persistent  dye. 
Father  Horta,  writing  in  1766  seems  to  re- 
peat the  above  when  he  states  that  the  Tong- 
kineae  cultivate  a  plant  named  **  tsai"  as  he 
says,  found  only  in  Tongkin  and  Cochin- 
China,  which,  being  steeped,  furnishes  a  green 
flower,  that  yields  a  very  strong  ememld 
green  dye.  The  word  "  tsai"  is  not  Cochin- 
Chinese,  but  Chinese,  and  has  two  meanings, 
a  plant  or  herb,  and  a  pot-herb  or  vegeta- 
ble. Subsequently  in  the  year  vii.  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  green  dye  plant  of  Co- 
chin-China,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Europe  by  de  Cossigny,  under  the  name  of 
Diuh'xanh,  He  describes  the  plant  as  very 
like  balm,  and  adds  that  a  green  fecula  is 
obtained  from  it  by  ti*ituration,  and  used  to 
dye  every  shade  of  green. 

Chinese  Green. — M.  Rondot's  book  entitled 
Notice  du  Vert  de  Chine,  contains  specimens 
of  calico   and    silk  dyed   with    the   'green,* 
and    engravings    of   two    plants,    Rhamnus 
utilis    and    Rhamnus    chlorophorus,    from 
which  it  is  derived.     These  plants  are  new 
to  European  cultivators  ;  they  are,  however, 
allies    of    the    Rhamnus     theezans,    which 
has  long  been  known  as  a  tree  from  which 
the    poorest    class    of    Chinese    pluck    the 
leaves  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  tea.     The 
colour  of  the  dyed  silk  is  remarkably  bright, 
a   blue   green,  one  of  that  class  of  colours 
which  increase  in  brilliance  in  the  light.     It 
contains,  in  fact,  some  immediate   principle 
which  can  only  be  developed  by  light,  and  it 
is  a  nice  task  for  chemists  to  discover  what 
this  is.     Persoz  says  that  light  will  have  to  be 
more  and  more    regarded  as  an   industrial 
agent  ;  and  of  the  Chinese  green  he  remarks 
that  it  is  sui    generis,   containing    neither 
yellow  nor  blue.    By  experiments  made  at 
Lyon,   it  appears    that  six    species  of  the 
European  Rhamnus  vrill  yield  a  green  dye. 
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Blancard's  Manual  of  Tradeof  lodia  mentions 
what  Europeans  call  Green  Indigo.  M. 
Lefevre,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Lower  Cochin- 
China,  was  acquainted  with  the  green  dye,  and 
one  of  his  Cochin-Chinese  interpreters  at 
Touranne  informed  him  that  the  green  dje 
plant  grows  in  the  provinces  of  Quang^nam 
and  Quang-due,'  but  especially  in  the  latter  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hou6-fo — and  that  it  imparts 
a  green  dye  both  to  silk  and  cotton,  and  he 
supposes  it  possible  that  the  fncula  of  the 
dinh-zang  (xang  in  Cochin-Chinese  means 
green  yellow)  may  be  identical  with  the 
"  tsai,"  of  Poivre  and  Father  Horta.  In 
1 779,  Charbentier  de  Cossigny  when  noticing 
the  dinh'xanh  asserted  that  the  Indigo  plant, 
when  boiled  by  a  process  differing  from  that 
followed  to  obtain  the  blue,  also  yields  a  green 
fecula.  Neither  Loureiro,  in  his  Flora,  nor 
Pigneaux   and   Taberd  in   their   dictionary. 


DTES. 

also  forward.  It  takes  half  an  hour  to  d; 
whole  "  than*'  of  cloth.  The  oil  is  obta 
from  the  seeds  of  the  plant  yielding  thegr 
dye,  and  expressed  in  the  ordinarj  b 
fashion  in  the  common  "  koloo,"  it  hs 
beautiful  colour,  limpid  and  bums  'well. 

Carihamns  tinctoriuSf  the  saffiower,  j 
pretty  annual  plant,  found  wild  in  Egypt 
theLevant.  The  petals  of  the  safflower  con 
a  red  colouring  matter  insoluble  in  water, 
called  cartham6ine,  derived  probablj  from 
oxidation  of  a  peculiar  principle  existing'  in 
petals,  called  earthamine^  and  by  Dumas,  4 
thamout  acid.  When  a  weak  soda  solutio: 
carthamine  is  left  in  contact  with  oxjgei 
first  becomes  yellow  and  then  red,  and  on  si 
rating  this  red  liquor  with  citric  acid,  red  i 
thamine  is  thrown  down.  The  affinity  of  < 
tham^ine  for  cotton  and  silk  is  such,  that  wi 
it  is  recently  precipitated,  those  substances 


make  any  allusion  to  the  "  dinh-xanh;'  green  |  mediately  combine  with  it,  and  become  at  i 


dye  of  Cochin-China.  M.  Rondot  seems  to 
think  that  the  "  Tta€'  and  "  Dinh<cang"  are 
identical  :  and  that  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
genus  Melissa  or  is  identical  with  the  Mercuria- 
lis  perennis.  He  adds,  however,  that  Correa 
considers  the  '*  Tsai"  of  Poivre  to  be  from  the 
Justicia  tine  tor  ia  of  Lour,  and  Roxb.  and  the 
Peristrophe  tinctoria  of  Nees,  About  1780, 
Loureiro  noticed  the  green  dye  of  Cochin - 
China,  called  Kim-iong-nhuom,  a  product  of 
this  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  he  describes  as 
saturated  with  a  green  dye,  and  used  in  dye- 
ing cloths  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  M.  M. 
Pigneaux  and  TRl)erd  agree  with  Loureiro  in 
this  account  of    its    properties. 


rose-coloured,  and  afterwards  of  a  fine  i 
so  that  they  may  be  thus  dyed  without 
intervention  of  the  mordant ;  the  stufls 
dyed  are  rendered  yellow  by  the  alkalis,  i 
the  colour  is  to  a  certain  extent  restored 
the  acids.  Cartham6ine  is  never  used  in  d; 
ing  wool.  When  it  is  precipitated  from  o 
centrated  solutions,  it  furnishes  a  liquid  pal 
which,  evaporated  upon  saucers,  leaves 
residue  of  somewhat  metallic  lustre,  used 
a  pink  dye-stuff,  and  which,  mixed  with  fii 
ly  powdered  talc  and  dried,  constitutes  co 
mon  rouge.  Safflower  also  contains  a  yell* 
substance  soluble  in  water.  When  the  ini 
sion  is  evaporated  it  leaves  an  extract  vc 
soluble  in  water,  precipitated  by  acids  a 


The  Kaiboung-boung,  and  the  Cham^lon^la^ 
were  also  noticed  by.  Loureiro  as  green  dye  ,  soluble  in  alkalis.  It  is  not  reddened 
plants  of  Cochin-China.  The  Kai-boung-  j  oxidizing  agents.  The  safflower  is  cultival 
boung,  U  the  Aletris  Cochin-Chinensis  of|in  China,  India,  Egypt,  America,  Spa 
Loureiro  and  the  Sauseviera  loete-virens  of !  and  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Euro| 
Haworth  in  his  Hortus  floridis  cocincina,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  whole  of  t 
The  other  plant,  the  C^a/ii-/on-/a  is  Spi  Ian  thus  Indian  Archipelago.  A  large  quantity 
tinctorius  of  Loureiro,  the  Adenostemma  grown  in  and  exported  from  Bali.  T 
tinctorium  of  Cassini,  and  both  a  blue  and  Chinese  safflower  is  considered  the  be 
a  green  colour  are  stated  by  Loureiro  to  be  and  that  from  Bombay  is  least  esteemc 
obtained  from  the  pounded  leaves,  opiimam  The  price  of  safflower  in  the  English  mark 
tinciuram  earnleam  viridemque.  He  adds  varies  from  £l  to  £8  per  ton,  according 
that  this  colouring  matter  is  also  obtained  and  quality.  The  annual  quantity  imported  in 
equally  brilliant  from  the  indigo  plant.  England  is  from  400  to  500  tons,  fths 

Vegetable  Green^ge. — Dr.  R.  F.  Thomp-   which  is  sent  from  Calcutta,  and  about  1« 
son.  Civil  Surgeon  of  Malda,  writes  as  to  a   tons  is  grown  in  the  Dacca  Collectorate.- 


green-dye  as  follows  : — 


Engl.    Gyc.y  p.    787;    Tomlinson^  p.  381 


"One  maund  of  the  dried  leaves  will  dye  Simmonds,  p.  450;  Faulkner. 
1,280  yards  of  cloth  of  a  fine  apple  green  <      The  Javanese,   who  of  all  the  Malayl 

colour.     The  supply  cheap  and  unlimited  ;  race,  have  certainly  made  the  highest  pr^ 

cultivation  easily  extended  from  cuttings  or  gross  in  all  the  useful  ai'ts,  have  a  specif 

seed,  requires  little  care  or  watching  as  no  term  for  dyeing  or  tinting, — "madalT  bi 

animal  will  eat  it     The  plant  is  doubly  valu-  the  Malays  express  it  only  by  the  word  ft 

able  from  the  seeds  yielding  a  fine  cleai*  limpid  dipping,   "  chalupJ'    Yet  the   only  generi 

oil  for  burning  purposes,  sample  of  which  I  words  which  either  of  them   possesses  fc 
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^tdmSf^  ire  the  Sanscrit,  warna  ;  and  the 
FaMgBflB^  tinta.  Their  colonrs  are  usually 
•lahi^— Jittle  varied,  but  generally  fast. 
Smi  m  ilirays  produced  from  indigo, 
fdM  far  the  most  part  by  the  Indigofera 
tiaelBrii,  IS  in  other  parts  of  India  but  in 
SmtOif  occssionally,  from  the  Marsdenia 
tiMori^  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  of  the 
iakpiadee.  Yellows  are  produced  from 
is  woods  of  two  species  of  Artocarpus,  the 
jakiBdehampadah,  and  from  turmeric  ;  and 
nbfroD  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  "  mang- 
infa,'  die  Morinda  umbeliata, — from  the 
i-jatvoj"  aafflower  or  Carthamus 
from  the  **  kusumba-kling"  which 
it  Aft  motto,  or  Bixa  orellana,  from  the 
or  sapan-wood,  Ca&salpinia  sappan, 
die  nidus  of  the  lac  insect.  Black 
•fNlnd  from  the  rinds  of  the  mangos  tin 
H»d  of  the  ''Katapang/*  Termmalia 
i^  with  sulphate  of  iron.  Sails  and 
^se  djed,  and  perhaps  also  tanned  with 
•^  called  in  Sumatra  **  ubar^^  which  is 
Altnag  tanarius  of  botanists.  The  mor- 
■ifewi  are  rice-bran,  alkalis  from  the 
2^''"*  ^^  ^^^  vegetable  matters,  as  the 
Mttjb  ind  mid-ribs  of  the  cocoanut  palm, 
"fihibrooght  from  China. 
JUkwDtfet, — "Asbai'g,"  produces  a  yel- 
,  '•fcalk. 

iW-bii"  gives  a  yellow  dye  ;  the  wood 
«J8  jick,  the  root  of  the  pyschotria,  the 
U  of  the  gamboge  trees,  the  flowers  of  the 
■••itberind  of  the  Beugal  quince,  and  the 
Ml  of  the  memecjlon  and  the  touk-yat, 
■prfflfe  bright  yellow  dyes. 
^l|«at  grows  wild  in  the  southern  part  of 
jkOitogoQg  district.  The  Mug  make  yel- 
.  ■••iTeddye,  by  grinding  the  plant  and  its 
^^  ato  powder,  and  boiling  the  same  in 
Jl'"''  The  colours  are  dull  but  seem  to  last 
■Tijoagtioae. 

^  cAi*ay.— The  bark  of  the  pupli 
M  is  Died  in  M  jsoi^e  and  elsewhere,  as 
ypg  Ml  orange  dye.  It  is  treated  with 
•*»  iDjrobolans,  &c.  This  dye  stuff  is  in 
^  eoomoD  use  in  India,  and  deserves  a 
*  W  in  Europe.  The  pupli  is  seldom 
**^*ioDe,  bat  generally  as  an  adjunct  with 
•^"Wot,  to  produce  a  rich  chocolate  colour, 
^if  with  galls,  a  black. 

J^  ^dyt  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the 
J*^  citiifolia  is  equal  in  every  respect  to 
••of  the  sapan  wood  ;  it  is  in  fact  in  gene- 
Jttewith  the  natives  for  dyeing  the  yam 
«fc  native  cloths,  both  silk  and  cotton ; 
2*^  the  exception  of  some  specimens 
**^»  dyes  obtained  firom  the  same  tree, 
JJI*  jiagle  colours  of  the  kind  are  rarely 
•J;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to 
^  A  comparisoQ,  that  the  use  of  mineral 


mordant  in  the  native  process  is  unknown,  and 
with  the  exception  of  weak  ley  made  from 
the  ashes  of  some  of  the  plants  of  the  jungles 
no  other  application  is  made  beyond  the 
simple  solution  of  the  extract  from  the  wood 
itself. 

Catechu  has  been  used  in  India  to  give  a 
brown  dye  to  cotton  ;  and  has  lately  been 
very  extensively  employed  in  the  calico- 
printing  works  of  England.  The  salts  of 
copper  with  sui-ammoniae,  cause  catechu  to 
yield  a  bronze  colour  which  is  very  perma- 
nent. The  proto-muriate  of  tin  produces 
with  it  a  yellowish  brown.  A  fine  deep 
bronze  hue  is  also  produced  from  catechu  by 
the  perchloride  of  tin,  with  an  addition  of 
nitrate  of  copper.  Acetate  of  alumina  gives 
a  brown,  and  nitrate  of  iron  a  dark-brown. 
For  a  golden  coffee  brown,  catechu  has 
entirely  superseded  madder,  one  pound  of  it 
being  equivalent  to  six  pounds  of  that  root. 

Japan  materials  for  dyeing  are  taken  from 
a  species  of  Be  tula,  from  the  Gardenia  florid  a, 
Polygonum  Chinense,  barbatum  and  aviculare, 
all  produce  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  much  like 
that  from  Indigo.  The  leaves  were  first  dried, 
then  pounded,  and  made  into  small  cakes, 
which  were  sold  in  the  shops. 

In  late  years,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teeuth  century,  coal-tar  colours  have  been 
largely  brought  into  use  as  dyes,  and  several  of 
them  have  been  employed  by  the  dyersof  India, 
and  are  likely  to  become  considerable  imports. 
Mauve  first,  about  the  year  1856,  and  next 
magenta  about  1868,  were  made  known,  but 
each  year  has  seen  additions  to  this  remarkable 
class  of  dyes,  and  when  it  is  mentioned  that  of 
madder  alone  to  the  value  of  about  2,150,000/. 
is  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain,  about 
£1,000,000  worth  of  which  is  retained  for  con- 
sumption there,  and  that  one  of  the  coal-tar 
colours  will  take  its  place,  their  importance 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  from  benzol,  dis- 
covered by  Faraday  in  1825,  that  all  the  ani- 
line coloura  are  prepared,  and  the  latest  dis- 
covered colours  were  from  the  hydrocarbon. 
Authracene,  Alizarine,  discovered  in  1831, 
is  the  colouring  principle  of  madder,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  Authracene  will  take  its  place. 
In  the  year  1 848,  purpurine,  a  second  colour- 
ing matter  in  madder,  was  discovered.  It 
contributes  to  the  full  and  fiery  red  colour  in 
ordinaiy  madder-dyeing,  but  dyes  a  bad 
purple,  alizarine  being  essential  to  the  latter. 
Many  of  the  coal-tar  colours  are  derivatives 
of  aniline,  one  of  the  organic  bases  found  in 
coal-tar.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  benzol 
is  converted  into  a  dense  yellow  oil,  called 
nitro-benzol,  and  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  this  new  compound  is  transformed 
into  Aniline.    Runge's  blue,  is  obtained  from 
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the  desti'uctive  diBtillation  of  coal.  The  base 
of  mageDta  is  rosauiline,  which  now  takes  the 
positioQ  formerly  *  held  by  aniline.  Mauvine 
is  the  basis  of  the  mauve.  A  product  of 
rosaniline  is  aldehyd,  from  which,  with  hypo* 
sulphate  of  sodium,  is  foimed  the  splendid  fast 
colour  aldehyd  green  or  night  green. — Dr, 
Mason* s  TenasseritHf  Mr,  E,  O^Reiliy  in 
Journ,  Ind.  Arch,^  Thunberg^s  Travels^ 
Vol  iv,  pp.  61-90. 

DYE-PHAL,  Anglo-Bbng.  Grislea 
t  omen  tosa. — Boxb. 

DYER'S  BUGLOSS,  Eng.,  is  one  name  of 
the  alkanet,  the  root  of  Anchusa  tinctoria,  a 
native  of  Britain.  But,  in  the  Paojab,  a  root  is 
in  use  as  a  dye,  to  which  the  name  of  alkanet 
is  given.  It  is  probably  the  root  of  Onosma 
emodi,  fValL  as  other  species  of  Onosma, 
also  Echium  rubrum  and  Lithospermum 
tinctorium  are  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  sub- 
stituted for  alkanet. — Birdwood. 

DYER'S  GREEN  WEED,  a  native  of 
Britain,  the  Genista  tinctoria,  fV,,  yields  a 
yellow  dye,  and,  with  woad,  a  green-dye. 

DYER'S  OAK,  Quercus  infectoria.  It  is 
also  called  Gall  Oak,  because  the  gall  or  nut- 
gall  is  produced  in  it.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
countries  from  the  Levant  to  Kurdistan,  and  is 
supposed  to  yield  the  product  known  as  Mecca 
galls,  E.  I.  galls ;  and  Bussorah  galls. — 
Birdwood. 

DYE-STUFFS,  a  term  applied  to  drugs 
and  dry-salteries  of  eveiy  kind  used  by  dyers 
in    producing  colours. — PoolCy    Statist,    of 

DYER'S  WEED,  Reseda  luteola,  a  native 
of  Britain,  yields  oil  of  "  weld"  seed.  It  is  also 
known  as  dyer's  yellow  weed.  It  affords  a 
beautiful  yellow  dye,  from  which  Dutch 
pink  is  obtained. —  Birdwood. 

DYE-WOODS,  a  mercantile  term  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  wood,  from  which  colouring  or 
dyeing  matter  is  extracted.  About  50,000 
tons  of  dye  woods  value  £300,000,  are  annu- 
ally imported  into  Great  Britain. — FooUy 
Statist,  of  Commerce, 

DYJA,  also  written  daija,  a  dowry  or  por- 
tion which  the  hindoo  wife  brings  a  husband  in 
marriage.  It  is  the  Maritagium  of  the  Civil 
Law,  Wilson,  in  a  note  to  Mill's  India  (Vol. 
i,  p.  447),  says  that  "  amongst  the  hindoos  the 
practice  of  purchasing  a  bride  by  a  dower  is 
apparently  of  modem  growth  and  a  violation 
of  the  law."  There  are,  however,  passages 
in  Menu  on  the  subject  which  appear  contra- 
dictory. These  passages  would  imply  the 
observance  of  both  practices  ;  and  the  same 
may  perhaps  have  continued  till  the  time  of 
the  Greek  invasion,  for  Arrian  (Indica^  cxvii,) 
says  the  Indians  neither  took  nor  gave  money 
in  marriage  ;  while  Megasthenes  {Strabo^  Lib. 
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xv),  says  their  wives  were  purchased  fo: 
yoke  of  oxen.  Amongst  the  agi*icultural  tri 
in  the  North-west  Provinces,  the  prefl 
practice  is  most  usual  for  the  bride's  fat 
to  purchase  the  bridegroom,  so  that  the  n 
receives  the  dowry,  or  Dyja,  which  conai 
for  the  most  part»  of  money  and  houeeh 
utensils.  Thus,  even  when  the  daughter 
Jye  Chund  was  forcibly  abducted  by  Pirt 
Raj,  her  father  sent  to  him  the  richest  gei 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Beejy  Pal,  inei 
mable  wealth,  pearls,  elephants  and  dy 
This  system,  the  fruitful  source  of 
male  infanticide,  arises  from  the  aim 
universal  desire  to  obtain  for  the  daagh 
the  privilege  of  marrying  into  a  higher  fami 
which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  purchf 
Sometimes,  indeed,  an  imaginary  purchase 
made,  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
certain  Roman  marriages,  under  the  name 
Coemption — though  of  course  not  with  a  vi 
of  securing  the  peculiai*  kind  of  privile| 
which  the  Coemptio  gave, — but  merely  a 
type  of  a  custom  of  which  the  breach 
thought  preferable  to  the  observance.  Ti 
subject  is  noticed  in  Steele's  '^  Summary 
the  Law  and  customs  of  Hindoo  caates.' 
Elliot. 

DYOKARAN,  Maleal.    A  blacksmit 

DYOOMANEE,  Sans.,  from  div,  the  bI 
and  manee,  a  precious  stone. 

DYSCHIRIUS,  a  genus  of  the  Coleopto 
of  Hong  Kong. 

DYSOPUS,    Barbastellus,    Hipposider 
Kerivoula,  Myotis,  Plecotis,  Pteropus,  R 
nolophus,  Rhinopoma,  Nyctecejus,  See  topi 
lus  and  Vespertiiio,  are  genera  of   bats 
India. 

DYSOXYLON,  a  species,  in  Java  yield 
fruit  used  as  garlic. 

DYSOXYLON  CHAMPIONII,  a  gn 
tree  of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  fou 
up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet. —  Thw.  i 
PI,  ZeyLf  p.  61. 

DYSOXYLON  MACROCARPUM,  1 

Quarea  binectaiifera,  Roxb,  Cat, 
Amoora  ficiformis,  Wight  Illutt.  i.  147. 

A  great  tree  of  Ceylon,  found  in  the  cent 
province,  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet,  a 
at  Batticaloa.—  TAw.  En.  PI.  ZeyL,  Vol. 
p.  60. 

DYSOXYLUM  MULTIJUGUM,   Ar 

Guarea  paniculata,  Roxb, 

A  tree  of  Chittagong  and  Tipperah,  Boi 
VoLii,p,24^. 

DYTE  or  Asura  Dyte,  of  the  hindoo 
Titans,  were  either  the  aborginal  Bhils'orti 
Scythic  hordes. —  Tod's  Rajasthan^  Vol. 
/>.  94. 

DYTERIA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  75*  5 
E.,andL.  18' 44' N. 
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BTTiSCnS  GRIS£nS,  one  of  the  aqnaiie 
wiwptn»  is  foand  in  Europe  and  in  Bengal. 

DTl?F£TI,  also  Djnpetir.  A  name  of 
h^  sEeminglj  the  origin  of  the  name 
;  periups  fi-om  jiva,  life,  and  pitn^ 
\  Djapetir  maj,  nowever,  be  from 
kOf  god,  and  pitra,  father,  or  from  div, 
Ikfkj,  and  pitra,  father. 

DTUTA,  Sans.  Gambling  with  dice, 
iki^  tt^  or  betting  on  cocks,  I'ams,  &c. 
l^itifntipad,  also  Djuta-purnima,  in  hin- 
Mn,  s  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  the  light 
y^afid  ere  of  the  first  day  of  the  dark  half 
tf  AftDondi  Kartik,  which  is  to  be  spent  in 
yahfiif,  in  honour  of  Lakshmi  the  goddess 

KAY  KEIRA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L. 
W»E,tndL.  20'52'N. 

UiSSAK.  In  Hi,  the  Uiankiun  has 
■Anj  o?er  the  Eluth  and  Chahar  of  his  own 
MtaipioTince  of  Hi,  who  have  also  Chinese 
Mn ;  orer  the  Eluth,  Chahar,  and  Has- 
■k  Oder  the  isanisan  minister,  resident  at 
'■^ptoi,  and  over  the  mohemedans  of 
itea^dlies  in  Hi,  south  of  the  Tien  Shan, 
Sunder  resident  ministers  of  different 
■!«*.  Iq  the  Uliaautai  province,  which 
'^'^^  »  small  garrison  from  the 
jfl^l^  of  Shansi,  there  are  Tangnu 
«^  some  of  them  pumuhy  herds- 
■^  Moe  toiang^  peltry-men,  under  the 
•■jfew  in  observation  at  Eurun,  who  is 
Mff  supreme  over  the  ministei-s  at  Eobdo, 
^  diuge  of  the  Mingat,  Eluth,  Chak- 
^  Altii  Uriankai,  and  Altai-Nor  Urian- 
■JI  4e  fiff  province.  On  the  borders  of 
*■»,  BB  Tamuh,  or  Dam  Mongol  under 
litikds,  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the 
1"^  Uanttan.  Of  the  feudal  constitu- 
ting these  tribes,  it  will  be  advisable 
*■*  the  following  particulars.  The  six 
T^ckiiba  or  leagues,  into  which  these 
^^  are  formed,  are  each  under  a 
^  or  dder,  and  a  lieutenant,  chosen  from 
'  V  of  Dzassak,  presented  to  the  emperor 
*y  we  Colonial  Office.  Every  tribe  is  hound 
•""irt  any  other  in  the  same  league 
*ra  maj  be  in  danger.  Once  in  three 
J^Ki,  the  leagues  are  mustered  by  four  high 
!*■**«»»«  selected  by  the  emperor  from 
^^jtoita  of  high  civil  and  military  posts 
•■eeaipirc  ;  their  visit  is  of  a  thoroughly 
•Jworial  character.  The  Dzassak  are  in 
•»  compelled  to  pay  visits  to  Peking  ;  the 
J^mwhich  it  is  not  the  duty  of  this  or 
T^P>>8ttk  to  go,  he  sends  a  taikih  ;  on 
1*^  oecaaioDs  aU  assemble  in  court  costume 
2*^^^<»ttge  in  token  of  fealty  before  the 
••conaecnited   to  Miyesty  at  the  head- 

y^  of  the  tribe.  The  internal  economy 
"6  Oater,  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
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the  Inner  Mongolians.  Their  Dzassak  are 
ennobled  by  all  the  same  titles  except  tapu^ 
nanffy  of  which  there  are  none.  Some  of  the 
Dzassak,  whether  otherwise  ennobled  or  not^ 
have  the  title  Khan,  which  is  superior  to 
any  of  the  rest,  and  brings  with  it  a 
higher  allotment  of  pay  and  gifts.  Their 
chalkan  or  leagues,  have  each  a  Captain* 
general  and  a  Lieutenant  like  the  Inner 
Mongols,  and  are,  like  them,  mustered  and 
inspected  triennially.  Their  military  organiza- 
tion is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same. 
Firat,  in  the  region  of  outer  Mongolia,  we 
find  four  leagues  of  Kalkas,  each  under  a 
Khan  :  ist,  the  Tuchetu  khunate,  numbering 
20  standard:}  under  6S  U^oliiig  ;  2d,  the  Saiu- 
noin,  24,  including  2  Eluth  standards,  in 
38^  tsoliiig  companies  ;  3d,  the  Tsetsen,  23 
standards  in  46^  companies  ;  4th,  the  Dzas- 
sak tu,  under  19  standards,  including  one  of 
Khoits,  in  24^  companies.  Now  come  the 
Durbet,  in  two  wings,  each  of  which  is  a 
league  under  a  lieutenant-general,  appointed 
as  above :  the  left  comprising  10  standards 
of  Durbet  and  one  of  Khoit,  in  11  companies  ; 
the  right  three  of  Durbet  and  one  of  Khoic 
in  -17  companies.  Their  position  is  beyond 
the  north-west  frontier  line  of  the  Dzassak  tu  ; 
they  extend  across  the  province  of  Kobdo, 
north  of  the  city  of  that  name,  and  their 
troops,  amounting  in  1,812  to  1,400  makia, 
were  under  the  tsantsan  of  the  Chinese 
government  at  Kobdo.  Tlie  two  wings  are 
subject  to  one  Khan.  Under  the  same  officer  of 
Kobdo,  are  the  troops  of  the  new  Turguth  of 
the  Urungu  River,  in  the  south-east  of  the  same 
province,  and  Hoshoit  of  the  Djabkan,  farther 
north.  The  former  under  two  standards  in 
three  companies,  which  would  give  but  150 
makia,  form  a  league,  the  single  standard  and 
company  of  the  latter,  furnishing  50  makia, 
belong  to  none.  Under  the  Kurun  general 
are  595  Tasang  families  of  Uriankai  Tangnu 
paying  two  skins  of  marten  fur,  and  412 
pay  80  graymouse  skins  under  the  tsantsan 
of  Kobdo,  412  of  Altai  Tangnu,  paying 
graymouse  skins,  256  marten  skins,  and 
429  paying  four  fox  skins  each :  also  61  of 
Altai  Nor  Tangnu  paying  graymouse  skin, 
and  147  paying  marten  fur.  Of  Tumuh  there 
are,  under  the  general,  eight  companies  of 
Uriankai,  and  under  the  tsantsan,  seven  of 
Altai  and  two  of  Alti  Nor.  Of  the  leagues 
whose  soldiery  is  under  command  of  the 
tsiangkiun  of  Hi,  there  ai*e  four  of  old  Turguth 
and  one  of  Hoshoit  distributed  in  five  circuits. 
The  north  contains  the  old  Turguth  of  Hopok- 
siloh,  three  standards  in  14 ;  ^e  east,  those 
of  Tsirholang,  two  in  7  ;  the  west,  those  of 
the  River  Tsing  one,  in  4  companies.  These 
are  north  of  tiie  Tengkiri,  stretching  well 
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into  Tarbagatai.  Following  the  outline  of 
modern  Kansuh,  we  find  in  the  north-east  of 
the  Tsing  Hai,  or  Koko  Nor,  territory,  five 
tiibes  in  one  league  of  29  standards  ;  it  is 
peculiar  in  having  no  captain  or  lieutenant 
like  the  rest.  Their  standards  are  21  of 
Koshoit  in  80  companies ;  one  of  Ehoit  in 
1  ;  four  of  Turguths  in  12  ;  one  of  Kalkas 
in  1  ;  and  two  of  Chores  in  6^  companies. 
Their  fighting  strength  in  1812,  would  thus 
be  5,025  makia  under  the  command  of  the 
Besident  at  Si-ning,  on  the  borders  of  £[ausuh. 
There  are  mohamedans  in  Kami  and  Turfan, 
as  well  as  in  the  cities  in  East  Turkistan. 
—  Wade's  Chinese  Army,  pp.  68  to  70. 

DZA-WET-THA,  Bubm.  Hydrochlorate 
of  Ammonia 

DZAYTANA,  a  town  in  L.  74"  31'  E.,  and 
L.  2V  10'  N. 

DZIALA,  Pol.    Cannon. 

DZUNGARIA,  a  territory  in  Central  Asia, 
separated  from  Chinese  Tartary  by  the  Tian- 
Shan  range  of  mountains.    Late  in  the  seven- 


teenth century,  Hojah  Appak,  of  Kashj 
of  the  party  of  the  White  Mountain,  sought 
aid  of  Graldan  Khan,  sovereign  of  the  £1 
or  Kalmuk  of  Dzungaria.  Takiog  advant 
of  the  occasion,  GaldanKhan,  in  1678,  Inva 
the  states  south  of  the  Tian  Shan,  carried 
the  khan  of  Kashgar  and  his  family,  \ 
established  Hojah  Appak  over  the  couu 
in  authority  subordinate  to  his  owii.  Gi 
discord  for  many  years  followed,  sometii 
the  party  of  the  White  Mountain,  sometii 
the  parly  of  the  Black  Mountain  being  upf 
most,  but  some  supremacy  always  continu 
to  be  exercised  by  the  khans  of  Dzunga 
In  1757,  however,  the  latter  country  y 
conquered  by  the  Chinese,  who,  in  the  folU 
ing  year  made  a  tool  of  the  party  of 
White  Mountain  which  was  then  in  oppo>«it 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  states  of  Ta 
istan,  also,  under  their  rule. —  Yule  Cath 
Vol.  ii,  p.  547- 
D'ZUTU,  Tel.  See  Hindoo. 
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£.  Tlis  letter  of  the  English  language 
Ittsibee  distinct  soimds,  as  in  the  words 
'kre^^her^  and  there. 

IsSuskrit,  the  E  is  always  long ;  aud  the 
losadcfihe Arabic  E  can  be  better  indicated 
bftiiBn^h  letter  "y  "  bnt  to  imitate  the 
soasds  of  some  of  the  letters  of  the  Jan  gn  ages 
ofSoath-Eastem  Asia,  the  English  E  has  to 
ledsplkated,thns  Ee.  To  obtain,  by  means 
rf  the  English  E,  its  sonnd  as  in  "  there" 
ftc  "e"  is  vsnally  accented  as  in  V^a, 

R  This  letter  in  the  Chinese  tonsrne means 
iwtunui,  and  is  applied  by  them  to  all 
fciapere,a8  the  hindns  apply  MhHecha,  the 
Grab  and  Latins,  barbaros  and  barbarns. 
liiieSOth  articleof  the  British  Treaty  with 
tkCkbese,  it  was  stipulated  that  E  should 
B^kased  to  designate  the  people  of  Bri- 
^  Taen  is  another  Chinese  term  for 
feogwr,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  has 
aJtlsa  mentioned,  and  the  term  '*  Hnng- 
*«a  jin,"  "  red-bristled  man"  was  also 
•Rbd  to  the  British. 

UGLE,Eho. 
^jArib. 

5€ilff,CHAL. 


Nisr,  Heb. 
Sherza,  Hind. 


Migles,  the  aqnalinsB,  are  arranged  by 
"^wfats  as  a  sab-family  of  the  falconidaB, 
rf*ie  Older  Baptores  .or  Birds  of  Prey,  the 
J^pititt  of  Linnsens  and  the  Rapaces  and 
*^^tow8  of  other  anthers.  Dr.  Jerdon 
Wff  dirides  the  AqnalinsB  into  five  groups, 
jiTrae  Eagles,  Kite  Eagles,  Hawk  Eagles, 
^^  Eagles,  and  Fishing  Eagles.  They 
■*  Wi  powerful  in  flight  and  are  often 
"•^ttiScsripture.     Job  xxxiz.  27  says 

^itii  Uij  Toioe  that  the  eagle  soars  P 
^therefore  nukketh  his  nest  on  high  ? 
^rDck  is  the  place  of  his  habitation. 
J^ibides  on  the  crag,  the  place  of  strength. 
^^*"oe  be  ponnoes  npon  his  prey, 
^«  eyw  discern  afar  off. 

1*/.— True  Eagles. 

A^)  Aq[aila  cbrysaetos,  Linn.     The  Gol- 
«D  Eagle. 

^*»w  ii%er,  Gmil.  I  AqmladaphaBnia^HoDOSON* 

•,  Bsknonotna,  Lath.J     „        nobilis,  Pallas. 

^Golden  Eagle  is  fonnd  over  the  greater 
21  of  Korthem  and  Central  Europe,  Asia, 
■•America,  it  is  however  rare  in  India,  and 
*!7  in  Uie  Himalaya,  for,  in  Oudh  and  the 

■W.  Himalaya,  it  is  the  Lammergeyer,  to 
^EnropeiuBB  give  the  name  of  Golden 
^*-  It  is  named  Ber^^and  Bjwkuthj 
"•Mongols,  and  is  the  Bearcoote  which 
*«»on  notices  in  his  travels.  It  is  3  feet 
jMeet  long,  and  the  Eirghis  and  other 
**§»1  tribes  train  it  to  kill  antelopes,  foxes 


AqmlaNlpalen8i8,HoDGS. 
,y    chrysaetoe,  Jkjidon 


Jumbiz,  Hind. 
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and  even  wolves,   it  is  carried  on  a  perch 
betwixt  two  men,  or  on  a  horse. 

ib.)  Aqnila Imperialis,  BecA*^.  The  Im- 
perial Eagle. 

Aquila    moglnik,    Gmbl. 
„         heliaca,  Sav. 
„        bifasoiata,    Gray 
and  Habdw. 

Fms,  B2N6. 
Jnmiz,  Hind. 

The  Imperial  Eagle  is  fonnd  thronghout 
the  Himalaya,  is  not  nncommon  in  Central 
India  and  on  the  Table  Land,  but  is  rare  in 
the  Sonth  of  India.  It  commences  to  seek 
its  prey  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  hunting 
slowly  at  no  great  elevation  over  bushy 
valleys  and  ravines,  and  occasionally  over 
cultivated  ground,pouncing  on  hares, florikin, 
rats,  lizards,  Ac,  but  will  eat  carrion. 

(c.)  Aquila  Neevia,  Qmel  The  Spotted 
Eagle, 

A.  melanaetus,  Sav.     I  A.  vittata,  Hodgs. 
„  clanga,  Pall.  | 

Bukayari  Jiyadha,  Beno.  |  Nallagadha,  Tel. 
Kaljanga,  Hind.  | 

The  Spotted  Eagle  is  found  throughout 
India,  N.  Africa,  Western  Asia  and  the  S. 
of  Europe,  and  is  tolerably  common  in  the 
Camatic  and  in  Malabar ;  it  prefers  the 
vicinity  of  cultivated  places,  it  lives  on  small 
animals,  rats,  squiirels,  lizards,  and  frogs. 

(d.)  Aquila  fulvescens.  Gray,  The 
Tawny  Eagle. 

A  vindiana,     Frank, 

Jbbd. 
„  nsBTloides,  Bltth. 

Salwa,  Tel. 

Dholwa  of  the  Wagri. 

Borsawul  of  the  Yerkli. 


A.pmictata,6aET  &  Haxdw. 
„  fusca  „  „ 


Wohab,  Hind. 
All,  Tam. 
Alawa,  Tel. 

This  resembles  the  Imperial  Eagle  in 
miniature.  It  is  found  in  a  great  part  of 
India,  is  very  abundant  in  the  Deccan,  but 
is  unknown  in  Malabar,  Bengal,  and  to  tho 
East  of  India.  It  prefers  dry  open  plains.  It 
quests  slowly  over  fields,  and  feeds  on  hares 
partridges,  rats,  lizards,  and  occasionally 
enters  villages  and  towns  and  carries  off 
chickens  and  ducklings.  It  pursues  and 
robs  kites,  falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey. 

(e.)     Aquila   hastata.     Less,     The  Long 
Legged  Eagle.     Spizaetus  punotatus,  Jerd. 
Jiyadha,  Hind.     I  Phari  Tisa,  Hind. 
Gutimar,    „         | 

This  Eagle  is  not  common.  It  robs  bird's 
nests. 

(/.)  Aquila  pennata.  Omel.  The  Dwarf 
Eagle,  also  Garden  Eagle.       • 

Aquila  minuta,  Brehu.        |  Bataquila  strophiata, 
Spizaetus  milvoides,  Jerd.  |  Hodos. 

Bagati  Jumiz,  Hind.  I  Ponja  Prandu,  Tam. 

Girhrimar,  „  |  Oodatal  Qedda,  Tel. 
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This  eagle  is  found  in  Western  Asia,  N. 
Africa  and  S.  Enrope,  and  thronghonfc  India, 
freqnenting  groves  of  trees,  gardens,  and 
cultivated  land,  and  pouncing  on  squirrels, 
rats,  doves,  pigeons,  chickens;  hens  with 
chickens  readily  recognize  it  and  call  their 
young  to  them.  Crows  often  pursue  it  out 
of  their  hounds. 

2nd, — Kite  Eagles, 

(g.)  Neopus  Malaiensis,  ReinwardL  The 
Black  Eagle. 

Aquila  per-niger,  Hodgs 
Hengong,  Bhot. 
Lahmong-Bong,  Lepch. 

This  eagle  is  found  in  most  of  the  hilly  and 
jungly  districts  of  India,  in  Burraah  and 
Malayana.  It  is  generally  seen  circling  or 
.questing  for  prey  at  no  great  height.  Its 
chief  food  is  obtained  by  robbing  bird's  nests 
of  the  eggs  and  the  young. 

Srd. — Hawh  Eagles, 

(^.)  Nisaetus  Bonelli,  Temm.  The  Crest- 
less  Hawk  Eagle. 

Nisaetus  niveus,  Jeed.  Aqnila  intermedia, 
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Nisaetus  ovivoros,  Jbrd. 
Adavi  Nalla  Gedda,  Tel. 


Rajali,  Tam. 
Kundeli-salwa,  Tel. 


M^hor-angah,  Hind. 
M'hor-aDgi,       do. 

This  eagle  is  about  27  inches  long,  and  is 
found  throughout  India,  in  the  hilly  and 
jungly  districts.  It  preys  on  game  birds 
and  peafowl,  ducks,  herons  and  waterfowl, 
also  on  tame  pigfeons.  .Dr.  Jerdon  thinks 
it  could  be  trained  to  hunt  hares,  antelopes, 
fawns  and  bustard. 

(i.)  Limnaetus  nivsBus,  Temm,  Change- 
able Hawk  Eagle. 

Faolo  linmaetas,  Vioobs.  |  Nisaetus  pallidas,HoDOS. 

Sada.',  Bbng. 

This  small  eagle  occurs  in  Bengal  and 
North  to  the  Himalaya,  and  Easterly  into 
Burmah,  Malayana  and  the  Archipelago. 

(jf.)  Linmaetus  cristatellus,  Temm,  The 
Crested  Hawk  Eagle. 

Faico  Lath  ami,  Tick.         J  F.  cirrhatns,  Gmel. 
Bhah-Baz,  Hind.  |  Jutn  Bhairi,  Tkl. 

The  Crested  Hawk  Eagle  is  found  through, 
out  Central  India,  the  peninsula,  and 
Ceylon,  and  is  said  to  inhabit  the  Himalaya, 
Kamaon  and  Bhutan.  It  sits  on  a  high  tree 
and  pounces  on  hares,  partridges,  young  pea- 
fowl, junglefowl,  Ac. 

(Jc,)  Limnaetus  Nipaleneis,  Hodgs,  The 
Spotted  Hawk  Eagle. 

NisaetusNepaleiikis,  Hod.  I  Falco  orientalis,  Temm. 
„      pulcher,        „      | 

Royore  Bhot.  |  Kanzha  Chil,  Lep. 

This  has  been  found  in  the  Himalaya, 
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Khassya  Hills,  and  Ceylon.  It  kills  pheasan 
partridges  and  other  small  birds. 

(I.)  Limnaetus  Kienierii,  de  iSparre.  T 
Rufous-Bellied  Hawk  Eagle. 

Spizaetus  Albognlaris,  Ticesll. 

This  is  found  in  the  Himalaya  and^Cc 
tral  India,  bat  is  rare. 

(m.)  Limnaetas  caligatus,  Horsf,  Is 
dark  coloured  bird  of  Malacca. 

iith, — Serpent  Eagles, 

(n.)     Cii'caetus  Oallicus,  Gmel.   The  Coi 

mon  Serpent  Eagle. 

0.    bracbydactylus,  Meyeb. 
Sap-maiil,  Beno.  |  Pamnla  Gedda,  Tel. 


Rawul  of  the  Wagri. 
Kondatelle  of  the  Yerka 


Mal-patar,  Can. 
Samp-mar,  Hind. 
Pambu  Prandu,  Tam. 

This  Serpent  Eagle  is  found  in  the  Sou 
of  Europe,  North  Africa,  all  oyer  India  ai 
Asia,  and  prefers  the  open  ground,  questii 
like  a  harrier.  It  eats  any  creature,  b 
snakes  and  lizards  are  its  chief  food,  hove 
ing  in  the  air,  and  pouncing  suddenly  like 
stone  down.  It  seizes  with  its  talons  ti 
snake  by  the  pai't  of  the  head,  and  tl 
snake  often  twines  its  body  around  the  bir 
and  encumbers  it. 

(o.)  Spilomis  cheela,  DamZ.  TheCresb 
Serpent  Eagle. 


Falco  albidus,  Cuv. 

,,    undnlatus,  Vigors. 
Circaetus    „       Jerd. 

Tilai-bcj,      Bbnq. 
Sab-cheer,       „ 
Furj-baj,     .     „ 


GircaetiiBNipaleiiBisJilo 
Bateo  Bacha,  Fbaneu 
melanotis,  Jsbd. 


»» 


Goom,  Can. 
Botta-genda,  Gond, 
Marayala,  Mahr. 

Nalla  Pamola  gedda,  Ti 

The  Crested  Serpent  Eagle  is  found  s 
over  ludia,  in  Assam  and  Burmah.  It  liy< 
on  suakes,  lizards,  rats,  frogs,  and  insects. 

(p.)  Spilomis  Bacha,  Dawl,  From  Jai 
and  Sumatra  is  the  Falco  Bido,  of  Hor 
field. 

(g.)  Spilornis  spilogafiter,  Bladnv.  Froi 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India. 

(r.)  Spilomis  holospilus,  Vigors.  Is  froJ 
the  Phillipines. 

5tk. — Sea  Eagles^  or  Fishing  Eagles. 

(s.)  Pandion  halisstus,  2>ifm.  TheAspK 
or  Fish  Hawk. 

P&ndion  Indicvs,  Hodos.  |  Pandion  flumialiB. 


Macharya,      Beng. 
Mach-manga, 

„    moral, 
Bala, 
Pantiang,  Lepch. 


If 


Macha-rang,      HrND.    c 

Nkpaw 
Verali  adi  pong,  Tax. 
Kora-min-gedda,  TxL« 
Heggoli  of  Terkali. 


The  Fish  Hawk  of  Europe,  Afripa  and  Asi 
is  spread  all  over  India,  abundant  near  tb 
coast  and  along  marine  lagoons.  Itpluf*^ 
from  a  great  height  into  the  sea  and  carria 
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off  ft  goodly  sued  fisli,  but  is  frequently 
rolM  bf  the  Haliietiifi  lencogaster.  P. 
LeMonphftlns,  Gtndd^  occurs  in  Australia. 

(I)  Polioetus  ichthjsBtuB,  Honf.  The 
mke  Tailed  Sea  Eagle. 

IWfafinBtaifjBHD.       I  IcihjsBtiulaoarinSyHoD, 
l^kptmli-ecAir, GnkJ,  J  Halis9tiu     plambeuB, 
n  lonfieldu,  Hod«8.  J  Hodgson 

liA-am],  Beto.  I  MadhnjAy  Hivd. 

TluEagleis  rare,  south  of  the  Nerbudda, 
Vak  eonmoii  in  Hindustan,  Burmah  and 
lUijan.  It  lirea  chiefly  on  fish,  but  will 
tBTj  off  a  teai  or  wounded  duck. 

(i.)  PoUoetns  humilis,  Temm,  A  rainia- 
tntof  tl»  last,  is  found  in  Malacca  and  the 
isWi  It  IS  the  I.  nanus  of  Blyth. 

(0  BaliflBtos  fuMventer,  Viell.  The 
%iiied  Sea  Eaf^le. 
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UJ-i  Hindi,  Hind.  Pies. 
„  f,  Kimari, 


„  „  Bukhoor,,, 
_„  „  Samudri,    „ 


»* 


f» 


Lat. 


f* 


If 


Gara,  Malat. 

Kayn  gahra,       „ 

Pao  d'  agila,    Port. 

Pao  d'  Bgnila,    „ 

Pao  d'  aqoila,    ,| 

Agara,  Sanb. 

Agarhu,   „ 

Kisna,  Siah. 

Agara,  Tax. 

Agaru, 

Knslma  agaro,  •  „ 

Haud  and  Ud  of  Gorcias. 


Tel. 


KalttiTwii. 
M«"»  Blttr. 

Bwe. 


Haliajtns  nnicolor,  Qvaj. 
„    lanoeolatns,  Hooos. 


n 


I 


Bala,  Bbko. 

Kokoa  of  the  Kol. 
Ugas, 


f» 


U.11K. 

Tfe  Ring  Tailed  Sea  Eagle  is  found 
*f«|Wt  the  N.  of  India,  along  the 
w^iad  Indus  up  to  Kashmir.  It  lives 
•  "i,  tBrtle  and  snakes. 

W  Haliaatus  lencogaster,  Omel  The 
w«yBicked  Sea  Eagle. 

*g*|weogarter3LTTH    IWco  blagrna,  Daud. 
■■J*^     oahnini^iu,       „  dimidiatna,  Rapflbs 
Bltth.      „  maritimns,  Gmel. 

&8ea  Ragle  is  found  throughout  India, 
■teiih,liiJayana  and  Australia,  chiefly 
?**  Wirt  and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
wr^ .»»  snakes,  crabs,  rats,  and  on 
■■nidi  it  pidcs  up  on  the  beach. 

W  HaluBtua  leuoocepbaluB  is  of  N. 
**wiind  N.  B.  Asia,  Jerdon.     Birds  of 

m^  STONES  of  the  ancientfl,  one 
J^««tt  was  probably  the  bonduc  nut  of  the 
^^^  bonduo,  and  the  Greeks  be- 
*[wthat  the  Eagle  Stone  or  uEtiles 
2?  °^7  found  in  the  nests  of  eagles.  The 
JV  Stones  are  the  Hajar-ul-akab  of  the 
^I^Jt  who  describe  tbem  as  resembling 
r*^  stones,  but  hollow,  and  found 
tjP*  neste  and  believe  that  the  eagles 
■*f  them  ftom  India,  King.  See.^rolites. 
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Agalooha,         Eire. 

Black  agalocha,  „ 

Boia  d*  algle,  Pa. 

Agallochee,  Gk.  P 

AaBUoefaniii,  of  Dioaoofidea. 
Abel,      Hbb. 

Ahelim,     „ 

Abiloth,    '„ 

Ud-i  Ohici,  Hiin>.  Pbbs. 


Aggnr, 

KaUmbak,  Jay. 
Agallochnm, 
Al-camerionm, 
Lignum  aloea, 
Xylo-aloe, 
Taram  of  Pliny, 
Agila  gahrn,*MALAT. 

A  highly  fragrant  wood,  much  esteemed 
by  Asiatics  for  burning  as  incense.  It  is 
made  into  the  pastilles,  called  Ud  batti,  in 
Hindi.  There  are  several  kinds  in  commerce, 
and  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  Aloexy- 
lon  agallochum,  Lour.y  Aquillaria  agallocha, 
Boxh,,  the  Aq.  Malaccensis,  Lam,  and  the 
Aquilaria  secundaria,  q.  v.  The  Eagle  wood 
seems  to  be  a  resinous  deposit  in  the  interior 
of  the  tree.  A  good  specimen  of  it  is  in  the 
Government  Central  Museum,  Madras.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Num,  xxiv.  6  j  Prov.  viL  1 7  j 
Cant.  iv.  1 4.  In  Siam,  only  one  kind  of  tree  is 
known  to  produce  this,  it  is  only  found  in  one 
tree  out  of  twenty,  and  labourers  often  cut  up 
several  before  finding  any  of  it.  It  chiefly 
occurs  in  the  trees  on  the  islands,  in  the 
Oulf  of  E^mbodia.  They  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  outward  indications  and  felling  the 
tree  preserve  the  dark  diseased  portion  which 
is  sold  at  ten  shillings  the  pound. — Drs, 
Bowring,  Siam :  Royle,  III  I[im.Bot  O^Sha/ugh- 
nessy  and  Roxburgh^  Eng.  Oyc,  Toigt 

EAGRE.  Chin,  called  in  India,  the  ^'Bare." 
That  of  the  Tsien-tang  river,  is  famous  in 
Chinese  history.  According  to  a  Chinese 
proverb,  it  is  one  of  the  three  wonders  of  the 
world,  the  other  two  being  the  demons  at 
Tang-chan  and  the  thunder  at  Lung-chan. 
As  in  other  countries  it  appears  generally 
on  the  2nd  or  3rd  day  after  the  full 
or  change  of  the  moon  or  at  what  are 
called  spring  tides,  and  particularly  in  spring 
and  autumn,  about  the  time  the  sun  is  cross- 
ing the  line.  Should  it  so  happen  that 
strong  easterly  gales  blow  at  these  timesthe 
Eagre  rolls  along  in  all  its  grandeur  and  car- 
ries everything  before  it.  Dr.  Macgowan 
gave  an  account  of  it  at  Hang-chow-foo. 
Mr.  Fortune  from  a  terrace  in  front  of  the 
Tri'Wave  temple  saw,  on  a  sudden,  all  traffic 
in  the  thronged  mart  suspended  porters 
cleared  the  front  street  of  every  description 
of  merchandize ;  boatmen  ceased  lading  and 
unlading  their  vessels  and  put  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  so  that  a  few  minutes 
sufficed  to  give  a  deserted  appearance  to  the 
busiest  part  of  one  of  the  busiest  city  in 
Asia :  the  centre  of  the  river  teemed  with 
craft  from  small  boats  to  large  barges,  in- 
I  duding  the  gay  flower*boats,  loud  shouting 
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from  the  fleefc  announced  the  appearance   of 
the  iiood  which  seemed   like   a  glistening 
white  cable  stretched  athwart  the  river  at  its 
month  as  far  down  as  the  eye   could  reach. 
Its  noise,  compared  by  Chinese  poets  to  that 
of  thunder,  speedily   drowned   that   of  the 
boatmen,  and  as  it  advanced  at  the  rate  of  25 
miles  an  hour — it  assumed  the  appearance  of 
an  alabaster  wall  or  rather  of  a  cataract  four 
or  five  miles  across,  and  about  thii'ty  feet 
high,  moving  bodily  onward.  Soon  it  reach- 
ed the  advanced  guard  of  the  immense   as- 
semblage of  vessels  awaiting  its  approach, 
all   intently  occupied  in  keeping  tlieir  prows 
towards  the   wave  which  threatened  to  sub- 
merge everything  afloat :   but  their  boats  all 
vaulted,  as  it  were,  to  the  summit  with  per- 
fect safety,  and  when  the  Eagre  had  passed 
about  half-way  among  the  craft,  on  one  side 
they  were  quietlyreposing  on  thesurface  of  the 
imruffled  stream,  while  those  on  the  nether 
portion  were  pitching  and  heaving  in  tumul- 
tuous  confusion  on  the  flood.     Others  were 
scaling  with  the  agility  of  salmon  the  formid- 
able cascade.   This  grand  and  exciting  scene 
was  but  of  a  moment's  duration ;    The  wave 
passed  up  the  river  in  an  instant,  but  from 
this  point  with  gradually  diminishing  force, 
size  and  velocity,  until  it   ceased  to  be   per- 
ceptible, which  Chinese  accounts  represent  to 
be  eighty  miles  distant  from  the   city.     A 
slight  flood  continued  after  the  passage  of 
the  wave,  but  it  soon   began  to  ebb.     The 
Chinese  say  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
is  sometimes  forty  feet  at  Hang-chow.     The 
maximum  rise  and  fall  at  spring  tided  is  pro- 
bably at  the  mouth  of  the   river,   or  upper 
part  of  the  bay,  where  the  Eagre  is  hardly 
discoverable.     In  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  where 
the  tides  rush  in  with  amazing  velocity,  there 
is  at  one  place  a  rise  of  seventy  feet^  but 
there  the  magnificent  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  known  at  all.     It 
is  not,  therefore,    where   tides  attain    their 
greatest  rapidity,  or  maximum  rise  and  fall, 
that  the  wave  is  met  with,  but  where  a  river 
and  its  estuary  both  present  a  peculiar  con- 
figuration.— A  Res.  amwig  the   Ohi.,    p.  317. 
See  Bore. 

EAJATA.     Can.  Elate  sylvestris. 

EAPAY.  According  to  the  Karen,  the 
Creator.     See  Karen,  p,  468. 

BAR-GULIE,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  Ceylon 
tree  which  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  eight  feet  in  height.  It  is  not  a 
useful  wood. — Edye's  Ceylon. 

EARL  George  Windsor,  devoted  many 
years  to  the  investigation  of  the  countries 
and  races  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the 
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ed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelai 
He  also  wrote  a  book  on  that  Arcbipelagc 
EARNEST  MONEY,  Eng.  I'irmantV 
Tam.  This  is  paid  down  in  alniost  eve 
transaction  of  India. 

EARRING,  Ei^oTxa,  Gr.  Inaures,  lit 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4 — Judges  viii.  24 
Hos.  iii.  1 3  are  worn  in  the  ears,  by  men  ai 
women  in  eastern  countries,  and  oth 
ornaments  are  worn  round  the  neck  liket 
golden  bulla  and  leather  torum  of  the  Rom 
youth.  Philacteries  are  mentioned  in  Dei 
vi.  8,  ix.  18. 

EAR-SHELLS,  belong  to  the  genus  H 
liotis  and  family  HaliotidiB  of  the  Mollusc 
EARTH,  English. 

Arad,  Arab.  |  Danya,  Hind. 


Myay,  Buku. 
Globe,  £no. 
World,    „ 
Terre,  Fk. 


Terra,  Lat. 
Zamin,  Pers. 
Bhn,  Ransc. 
Bham,  Tah. 


The  surface  of  the  globe  has  31 ,625,625^ 
sq.  miles :  of  which  the  waters  are  23,8 14, 12 
The  surface  covered  with  water  is,  therefoi 
to  dry  land  as  SS  to  1-2.  The  islands  for 
scai*cely  -^^  of  the  continental  masses.  1 
astronomy  the  symbol  of  the  earth  ( J ) 
the  inverted  emblem  of  life,  and  probab 
bears  some  reference  to  terrestrial  corru] 
tion  and  decay. Proctor*^  Saturn, p. \l97,M&nr 

EARTHENATARE. 


Aardegoed,  Dur. 
Crockery,  Eng. 
Valsselle  de  terre,  Fr. 
Poterie,  „ 

Irdene  Waaren,  Ger. 
Chenikam,  Quz.  Hind. 
Stoviglie,  It. 


Terraglia,  It. 
GliniaasB  naczynia,    Fo 
Gorschetschiiue  posaod 

Loza  de  barro,  Sp. 
Pani,  Tam. 
Kunda,  Tel. 


Porcelain,  stone- ware,flintware,  delft^  iroi 
stone,Chinaware,  &c. — Faulkner.  McCullool 

EARTH— GOD.  Human  sacrifices  ta 
made  to  this  deity,  in  the  Tributary  Mebal 
See  Aramun,  Ohinna  Kimmedy,  Indi 
Meriah,  Sacrifices. 

EARTH  NUT.  Arachis  hypc^a.  Grounc 
nut. 

EARTH  OIL  is  found  in  great  abundanc 
in  Burmab,  where  deep  pita  are  sunk  i 
obtain  it.  It  is  found  more  or  less  in  aimoi 
every  Residency  of  Java,  oozing  into  well 
dug  in  certain  spots  in  the  ground,  for  it  * 
drain  into. — Journal  of  the  Indian  Arch 
pelago,No8.  VL—XIL  Jime— December,  185i 
p.  268.     See  Naphtha,  Petroleum. 

EARTHQUAKES.  Eng. 
Myay-gyee,  Bubm.  |  Zalzalah,  Hind,  vm 
Captain  Baird  Smith,  in  his  Memoir  oi 
Indian  Earthquakes,  enumerates  one  hnn 
dred  and  sixty-two  of  them  between  thi 
years  1800  and  1842.    Many  of  which  wen 


principal  part  ofhiflwritingson  which  appear-    felt  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  and  sinct 
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^U%  tkre  faftTe  been  at  least  fifby  more 
flboeb  fdt  IB  yariooB    parts  of  Southern 
lisd  EBtern  Asia.     Captain   Baird   Smith 
iikevse  refers  to  a  ^rreat  storm  and   earth- 
qnsfe  that  devastated    Calcutta  in  1737, 
pofalisicd  in   the    Gentlemen's     Magazine 
priaJedin  I7J8-39,  which  runs  thus : — **  In 
the  iu|riit  between  the  lltb  and  i  2th  Octo- 
kr  1737,  there  happened  a  furious  hurricane 
litJie  month  of  the  Granges   which  reached 
^  iagues  ip  the  river.     There  was  at  the 
aaK  time  a  violent  earthquake  which  threw 
<bwa a greai  many  houses  along  the  river 
a^  b  Qolgotta  (Calcutta)  alone,  a  port 
hek^iag  to  the    £ng1ish,   two    hundred 
honaiere  thrown  down,  and  the  high  and 
■■paiafflt  steeple  of  the  English  church 
n^iito  the  ground  without  breaking.     It 
»«*|!ited  that  20,000  ships,  barks,  sloops, 
J^  canoes,  Ac,  have   been  cast  away ;  of 
■vlagiish  ships  then  in  the  Ganges,  eight 
*B*lw,  and  most  of  the  crews  drowned. 
phrfSOtons  were  blown  two  leagues  up 
*hadoT«>  the  tops  of  high  trees :  of  four 
DriA^  in  the  river  three  were  lost  with 
"•■a and  cargoes;  300,000  souls  are 
•*  *^  tae  perished .     Th e  water  rose  forty 
■*%lwihan  usual  in  the  Ganges."    The 
■J^iferfihe  church  was  described  to  have 
r*%sQd  magnificent,  and  as  constitut- 
%wdiief  omameut  of  the  settlement. 

*Ae  lltii  November  1842,  occurred 
***»  ttrthquako  of  which  Calcutta  ap- 
Jjw  to  be  the  centre  of  emanation  *,  the 
*J mended  300  miles  North,  to  Dar. 
^ff^  ^  Himalaya  Mountains;  to 
r?t*?  w  260  miles  on  the  East ;  and 
^J^^  or  2 10  miles  on  the  West ;  it  was 
"? "Ha hoard  the  "  Agincourt,"  seventy 
*"S(W|,  of  the  Floating  Light. 
^/••Aoe  of  the  Soonderbuns  has  more 
2*^  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ocean 
[^^•Henceof  subsidenoe  are  on  the  whole 
^  Cape  Negrais  to  Akyab  on  the 
."■•ide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Island 
**Nii  or  Flat  Island,  as  well  as  all  the 

i^stsand  rooks  on  that  part  of  the 

rfArracan,  are   now  undergoing  the 

^of  npheaval.     This  fact  was  brought 
**ioB  m  1840,   by  means  of  thenauti- 
rj^eysof  the  Brig  "Childers."      The 
"•from  Akyab  to  Gape  Negrais,  is  in. 

*  hy  deep  and  narrow  gnlfs  similar  to 
j**^  of  Scandinavia,  and  lies  within  the 
1^*^  of  the  great  volcanic  band  of 
^J^Ishmds,  which  extends  from  Java 
^^■^  Barren  Island  and  Norcondam : 

*^«d  all  the  islands  on  the  coast  of 
btttt-  evident  marks  of  subterranean 

^  the  Island  of  Cheduba  300  miles 
from  the  Sandheads,  in  latitude 
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18'=*5rN.,  longitude   93^28'   East,   there 
are  two  mud    volcanoes    which   rise  to  a 
heiglit  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
feet.     This  line  of  upheaval  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  N.  W.  by  N.,  to  S.  E.  by  S.  It  is  one 
hundred  geographical  miles  in   length,  and 
varies  in    breadth   from   twenty  miles  to  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  islets  and   rocks.     The 
upheaval  has    been   greatest  in  the  middle 
of  the  line      At  the   Terribles  it   was  13 
feet ;   at  different  parts  of  the  N.   W.  reefs 
of  Cheduba,    22   feet;  at  the  North  point 
of  the  Island  16  feet;  in  the  middle   or  the 
West  Coast  13  feet;  at   the   Southend  12 
feet ;  and  the  islands  south  of  Cheduba  to 
Foul  Island  9  to  12  feet.     The  first  symp- 
toms of  upheaval  were  observed  about  the  year 
1 760  or  i  760  on  the   occurrence  of  a  great 
earthquake  by  which  the  sea  was  driven  over 
the  land  and  the  effects   of  which   were  felt 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Ava.     An  earthquake 
is  said  to  have  occurred  one  hundred   years 
earlier,  and  the  inhabitants   believe  that   a 
similar  phenomenon  occurs  every  century. 
In  the  island  of  Kyouk  Phyoo,  35  geogra- 
phical miles  north  or  nearer  the  Soonder- 
buns,  a  volcanic   eruption  took  place  sud- 
denly, east  of  the  station,  at  6  p.  m.  in  June 
1862.      Again,     "on  Christmas  eve   1855, 
the  island  was  illuminated  for  miles  around 
by  a  huge  column  of  fire  thrown  up  by  the 
volcano,  and   in  April  1857  about   10  a.m. 
the  volcano  was  again  in  commotion."     We 
learn    from     the    Philosophical     Transac- 
tions, (volume  LIIL;  and  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic   Society,  (volume    X.,    pp. 
351-433,)  as  condensed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
that  "  the  town  of  Chittagong  in  Bengal,  was 
violently  shaken  by  an  earthquake  on  the 
2nd  April  1762,  the  earth  opening  in  many 
places,  and  throwing  up  water    and  mud 
of  a  sulphurous  smell.      At  a  place  called 
Bardavan  a  large  river  was  dried  up ;  and 
at  Bar  Charra,  near  the  sea,  a  tract  of  grouAd 
sunk  down,  and  200  people  with  all  their 
cattle  were  lost.     It  is  said  that  sixty  square 
miles  of  the  Chittagong  coast  suddenly  and 
permanently   subsided  during    this  earth- 
quake, that  Ces-lung-Toom,  one  of  the  Mug 
Mountains,  entirely  disappeared,  and  another 
sunk  so  low,  that  its  summit  only  remained 
visible.    Foul  Hills  are  also  described   as 
having  been  variously  rent  asunder,  leaving 
open  chasms  for  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  width. 
Towns  which  subsided  several  cubits  were 
overflowed  with  water ;  among  others  Deep 
Gong,  which  was  submerged  to  the  depth  of 
seven   cubits.     Two  volcanoes  are  said  to 
have  opened  in  the  Seeta  Canha  hills.     The 
shock  was  also  felt  at  Calcutta.  While  the 
Chittagong  coast  was  sinking,  a  correspond- 
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ing  rise  of  the  ground  took  place  at  the 
Island  of  Bamree^Regnain,  aud  at  Chednba.*' 
— (Johnston' 8  Fhysiml  Atlas,) 

An  earthquake  of  the  24  th  August  1 858, 
was  distinctly  felt  in  Calcutta  and  Madras 
on  that  day.     Prome  in  Burmah,  barely  fii'ty 
miles  east  of  the  active  volcanoes  at  Ramree 
and  Cheduba,  suffered    considerably,  many 
pagodas  were  shaken  down  and  houses  des- 
troyed,   and  a  correspondent  writing,  U4th. 
August  1858,  from   Kyouk  Phyoo,  gave  the 
following  description  of  it.  We  had,  he  says, 
rain  all  yesterday, and  to-day  in  all  the  pluvio- 
meters  showed   7-3  inches.      There  was  a 
nasty  Arracau    atmosphere   pervading   the 
whole  of  the  Island.     The  H.  C.  S.  V.  "  Pro- 
serpine*'  had  just  undergone  some  repairs, 
and  had  started   early  in   the   morning  for 
Akyab,  but  she  had  not  made  much  way 
when  certain  indications  in   the  barometer 
induced  the  Commander,   Captain  Eales,  to 
return  and  anchor  again  opposite  the  wharf. 
Between  4  and  5  p.  m.,  a  slight  shaking  of 
the  floor  was  first  perceptible,  suddenly  fol- 
lowed by  a  rambling  noise  and  a  vibratory 
motion  of  the  ground,  till   the  earthquake 
became  so  violent  that  the  stoutest  heart 
was  oblised  to  fly  out  of  his  house.     This 
state  of  tne  upheaving  vibratory  action  of 
the  earth  from  E.  to  W.  lasted  for  about  2^ 
minutes,   and  then    suddenly  ceased,   but 
in  that  short  time,  though  no  lives  were  lost, 
the  School  House,  the  Circuit  bungalow,  the 
Cutcherry  were  seriously  damaged.     The 
jail  lost  its  upper  part  of  solid  masonry,  and 
several  pagodas  were  said  have  been  upset 
and  toppled  down  hill.  The  earth  opened  in 
various  places,  and  a  peculiar  bluish  soft 
sandy  matter  devoid  of  any  smell  exuded 
from  them,  and  finally  the  horrible  scene 
closed  by  an  eruption  from  the  volcano. 
Such  a  fearful  convulsion  of  the  earth  had 
not  been     witnessed  in    Arracan  by  the 
oldest    inhabitant.       The    barometer    was 
29-82.  "The  Proserpine"  was  lying  in  1 1  fa- 
thorns  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  shock,  and 
the  sensation  felt  by  those  on  board  was 
much  like  that  experienced  when  running  on 
a  reefy  and  the  vessel,  it  is  said,  trembled  in 
every  part  of  her. 

From  the  south-easternpoint  of  Java  in  south 
lat.  9^  and  east  long.  114^  to  Chittagonga 
distance  of  3,000  miles,  are  twenty-seven 
known  active  volcanoes  and  twenty-nine 
extinct  ones.  Volcanic  fire  has  frequently 
broken  out  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  op- 
posite Cheduba  Island  in  lat.  19<>  N.,  and  a 
few  miles  south  of  Pondicherry  in  1 757  A.D. 
a  sub-marine  eruption  also  took  place.  The 
volcanic  fire  near  Cheduba,  as  was  described 
by  an  eye-witness,  in  1 846,  rose  into  the 
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air  as  a  brilliant  column  of  fire  illDminail 
the  sea  for  miles.  Across  the  Delta  near 
Rajxpahal  hills  are  several  outponringf 
lava  which  have  taken  place  at  difiei 
epochs,  and  numerous  thermal  springs  o 
to  these  hills  still  proclaim  the  existence 
lingering  and  smouldering,  but  deeply  sei 
subterranean  fires. 

The  Lake  of  Loonar,  about  two  milei 
circumference,  is  a  body  of  water  low  d< 
the    crater  of  an   extinct  volcano 
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further  west  the  site  of  the  Aden  < 
tonment  is  also  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
cano.  On  the  east,  twenty  miles  nortli 
Chittagong,  is  Seeta  Koond,  a  hot  spring, 
gaseous  exhalations  on  the  surface  of  wl 
may  be  inflamed  by  the  application  of 
Earthquakes  are  repeatedly  felt  at  Ka 
Yigne  tells  us  (Pers.  Narrat.  212)  there 
usually  a  dosen  in  the  course  of  a  year*  W 
the  British  were  besieged  at  Jellalabad, 
1841,  its  walls  were  thrown  down  by 
earthquake. 

In  July  18 —  P  smart  shocks  of  an  ea 
quake  wore  felt  at  Lahore,  Rawal  Pin 
Attock,  and  Wuzeerabad.  The  shock  oi 
earthquake  was  felt  at  Peshawar,  on  the  ] 
September,  18 —  ?  about  7  a.m.  The  vibrat 
were  barely  sensible,  'but  the  ooncomt 
rumbling  noise  was  well  defined.  On 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  valley 
visited  by  a  dust  storm,  followed  by  drixi 
rain,  which  continued  tliroughout  the  n| 
On  the  17th  September  the  sky  was  deo 
overcast,  and  thunder  was  audible  from 
direction  of  the  Sufaid  Koh ;  no  rain  fell 
In  January  18 —  P  there  occurred  ag 
earthquake,  at  Chittagong  on  the  eas 
coast  of  Bengal,  and  also  at  the  Eai 
Valley  to  the  North  of  the  Punjab,  a 
the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  The  same  earthqi 
occurred  south  at  Sholapore,  at  Bon 
at  Mahableshwar  and  other  places  on 
Western  Ghats  and  in  the  Madras  Preside 
at  Ramandroog  near  Bellary.  There  iv 
great  earthquake  some  four  or  five  y 
back  which  was  felt  all  over  Bengal 
right  up  into  Assam.  In  this  one  also  Di 
and  Silchar  in  Gachar  have  been  moved 
also  Assam,  on  the  14th  December,  a 
previous  to  the  shocks  at  Chittagong* 
earthquake  thus  appears,  as  was  consi^ 
probable,  to  have  begun  at  the  very  Hi 
lay  a.  Dewangiri  was  also  moved,  an  insti 
of  one  of  the  most  extended  volcanic  aci 
of  which  we  have  a  record. 

An  earthquake  occurred  at  Bombft] 

the  8th  December  1857.      Mount  Abo 

subject  to  frequent  shocks  of  earthqnal^ 

In  North  Aroot,  in  1859,  there  oocoJ 

some  shocks  in  Tripati  and  Chendra| 
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m  Aock  was  felt  at  5  p.  m.,  on  the  2nd 
Uhnsj  18—  ?  and  lasted  for  the  space  of 
MM,  takmg  its  course  from  east  to 
«lu  Ibe  noise  resembled  that  occasioned 

LI  nihray  train  going  at  fall  speed, 
aiaildir  of  Ghendragiri  reported  that 
»  tmd  wts  audible  for  the  space  of  one 
nlBfdnrizig  which  time  the  ground  trem* 
liadtiie  shock  was  dislinAtly  felt.  On 
ttf  enqiiiries  he  learned  that  the  shock 
ikhiooiine  from  the  foot  of  the  Tim- 
%  Eonda,  a  hill  seven  miles  north  of 
■  Ckndngari  knsbah,  and  travelling 
iAnid  tenninated  at  Thomo  Knmbala,  a 
ftfttToi  miles  south  of  Cbendragari. 
iiMr  was  felt  west  as  far  as  Pakala, 
niM  oiks  off,  and  on  the  north-west  as 
baBbniTarain,  10  miles  distant.  The 
Mippttn  to  have  been  very  partial,  as 
iiiiK^  tt»  kind  was  noticed  in  the  Palar 

mi 

^teofsn  earthquake  was  felt  at  Tri- 
■^iJy«  Pridaj  morning  of  18 —  about 
^IMMbre  four.  The  shock  lasted  nine 
J^ittads,  passed  on  from  west  to  east, 
PiiiQkioidmary  jarring  and  rumbling 
■<*ftd  by  it  died  away  in  the  distance 
^^^■^,  Bot  a  doud  was  visible  in  the 

j»lttch  were  beautifully  clear. 
wmC^  on  the  26th  July  18H  ^ 

^fclOih  January  1869,  a  severe  earth- 

^wesmdin  Assam,  Gachar,  and  Muni- 

**khar,  the  ground  rose  about  20  feet 

^J?f  **^  and  the  river  rushed  back- 

'  as  boor.  The  earth  opened  in  many 

[^  Tolmnes  of  bine  sand  and  water 

ap,  and  a  similar  splitting  of  the 

'JJ^wd  at  Munipore.    It  extended  a 

'^*Bee  into  upper  Burmah.    It  was 

r»w  in  the  hiUs  to  the  N.   B.  of 

Even   in  the  hills,   the  ground 

oteniiyely  and  water  rushed  out 

^pwple  fell  into  the  fissures  and  were 

In  the  district  of  Chitti^ng  and 

^c>^»  earthquakes,  have    been 

lS/*'^  years,  some  shocks  having 

FWtf  severe.    Seta  Khoond  is  perhaps 

r^  of  ▼olcanic  action  in  the  Chitta- 
iWict. 

.^^  Eastern  Archipelago  rests  on  a 

*  wee,  circular  in  form,  or  nearly  so 

*"     ifromthe  West  Coast  of  Burmah 

>Bg  (broQgh  the  great  islands  of  Sn- 

'  -^  Celebes  and  Lusonr.     In  the  last 

Wonging  to  the  Philippine  group, 

l****»e  notoriously  active  volcanoes. 

ft******  almost  entirely  of  volcanic 

""ween  this  island  and  Java  there  is  a 

^  islet  called,  if  we  recollect 

''^boro-.the  most  powerful  and 
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active  of  all.  At  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  its  activity  was  so  great  that  whole 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed,  an  entire 
coast  line  was  essentially  altered  in  character ; 
bays  were  raised  up  into  dry  land  and  dry 
land  covered  by  the  sea,  the  entire  island  was 
overspread  with  death  and  devastation,  so 
that  ships  out  at  sea  saw  it  covered  with 
gloom  through  which  lurid  fires  ever  and 
anon  burst  forth ;  aahas  and  particles  shot  out 
were  said  to  have  been  found  at  a  distance  of 
a  thousand  miles,  and  there  was  a  severe 
earthquake  which  extended  much  further 
still. 

The  volcanic  chain  goes  round  the  outer 
circle  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the 
volcanic  action  conseqaently  affects  the 
whole  group — working  along  the  western 
end  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  i,  e.,  on 
the  Arracan  and  Chittagong  coast,  up  to  the 
Himalaya  a  thousand  miles  away  in  the 
Kangra,  KooUoo  an|i  Lahoul  districts  the 
Jwala  Mookhi  fires  of  Kaugra^  the  Mani 
Kam  boiling  springs  of  Koolloo,  are  but  so 
many  indications  of  the  pent  fires  which  lie 
beneath.  The  Bara  Lacha  Pass  and  other 
parts  near  it  in  Lahoul  have  been  referred 
entirely  to  volcanic  action. 

The  island  of  Simo,  one  of  theBatu  g^up» 
on  the  West  Const  of  Sumatra,  had  an  earth- 
quake and  sea-wave  on  the  9th  March  18 — P 
Before  the  occurrence  the  island  had  120 
houses  and  a  population  of  1,045 ;  on  this  day 
96  houses  were  destroyed^  and  675  of  the 
inhabitants,  besides  103  temporary  residents, 
lost  their  lives.  An  earthquake  was  felt  at 
the  fall  of  the  evening,  shortly  before  the  in* 
undation.  All  the  inhabitants  then  assembled 
on  the  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
campong,  but  a  moment  afterwards  they 
tried  to  make  their  escape  from  thence,  as 
they  dreaded  the  fall  of  the  houses  which 
were  already  tottering.  They  were  driven 
back,  however,  by  a  rush  of  water  which  ap- 
proached from  the  back  of  the  campong. 
Running  back  from  this  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  another  terrific  wave,  which, 
out  of  ^82  persons,  swept  off  206.  Two 
waves  met  each  other  at  this  point  and 
wrought  a  frightful  destruction.  Largo 
masses  of  rock  were  carried  from  the  sea  for 
100  to  200  paces  inland.  A  colossal  old 
jawijawi  tree,  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
bay,  lay  with  its  roots  and  branches  broken 
and  twisted  about  two  hundred  places  from 
the  shore.  The  water  retired  with  so  much 
forcethatmuch  must  have  been  ^wept  into  the 
sea.  Soon  after  the  earthquake  very  heavy 
reports  were  heard,  like  distant  cannon  shots,, 
on  which  was  observed  approaching  at  a. 
great  distance  from  the  sea  a  wave  of  the 
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height  of  a  full  grown  cocoauut  tree,  and 
which  dashed  with  f  arious  force  on  the  island ; 
some  saved  themselves  by  an  immediate 
flight,  the  rest  were  overtaken  bj  the  water 
and  swept  awaj,  except  such  as  were  caught 
by  the  jungle,  or  possessed  presence  of  mind 
and  strength  enough  to  hold  on  to  trees. 
Three  such  waves  succeeded  each  other. 

Earthquakes  have  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Philippines.  In  1645,  for  two 
months,  there  was  a  succession  of  fearful 
earthquakes.  In  Cagayan,  a  mountain  was 
overturned  and  a  whole  town  eogulphed  at 
its  foot.  Torrents  of  water  and  mud  burst 
forth  in  many  places.  All  the  public  build- 
ings in  the  capital  were  destroyed,  six  hun- 
dred persons  were  buried  in  Manilla,  beneath 
the  ruins  of  their  houses,  and  3,000  altogether 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives. 

An  earthquake  of  1 796,  in  the  Philippines 
was  sadly  calamitous. 

Again  on  the  3rd  June  1863,  at  half  past 
seven  in  the  evening,  a  circumambient  flame 
wan  seen  to  rise  from  the  earth  and  gird 
the  city  of  Manilla  ''the  **  Beauteous  Flower 
of  the  East,"  as  she  is  finely  and  poetically 
designated  by  her  possessors),  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  terrific  quaking  of  the 
earth  took  place.  It  lasted  scarcely  a  minute, 
but  in  that  short  space  nearly  the  whole  of 
fair  Manilla  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  killed,  and 
many  thousands  wounded.  Scarcely  an  edi- 
fice escaped  without  dead  or  wounded.  The 
priests,  their  choristers  and  sacristans  and 
the  christians  who  were  hearing  the  ves- 
pers of  Corpus  Christi,  were  nearly  all  buried 
and  sufibcated,  under  the  ruins  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  other  churches.  The  only  church 
ihat  whoUy  escaped  was  San  Augustin,  the 
same  that  withstood  the  tremendous  shock 
of  1645.  The  Palace  and  nearly  all  the 
public  and  private,  as  well  as  commercial 
edifices,  have  either  been  thrown  down  or 
shaken  from  their  foundations.  Before  the 
earthquake  took  place,  sulphurous  odours 
were  perceived,  rumbling  like  the  firing  of 
ordnance,  and  then  like  the  apprp^h  of  an 
immense  locomotive  and  train  !  The  fiame 
that  surrounded  the  city  was  seen  from  the 
bay  to  ascend  towards  the  sky  *,  and  another, 
a  triple-snaked  one,  came  from  the  land  over 
the  water  to  the  shipping,  and  threw  them  up 
at  least  two  or  three  feet ;  while  on  shore  the 
earth  everywhere  sunk  at  least  two  feet. 

A  severe  earthquake  was  experienced  in 
Batavia,  and.  over  an  extensive  region  in 
Java,  on  the  16th  of  November  1847.  In  the 
Gourantof  the  27th  October  1847,  it  was 
mentioned  that  a  shower  of  ashes  had  fallen 
at  BuUenzcrg  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  which 
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came  from  the  Guntur  mountain,  in  ih 
trict  of  Limbangan,  residency  of  Pi-ea 
On  Sunday  the  17th  October,  at  11  o' 
p.  M.,  earthquake  shocks,  following^ 
other  in  quick  succession,  were  felt  at  Ti 
jur,  the  first  of  which  was  very  strong, 
lasted  for  fully  ten  seconds.  The  shov 
ashes  began  to  fall  the  same  night,  ax 
the  following  morning  had  already  cii 
the  earth,  grass,  trees,  and  building  v 
brown  covering.  The  fi&ll  of  ashee  and 
lasted  the  whole  day,  and  made  it  very  ii 
venient  to  be  in  the  open  air.  The  ej 
travellers  suffered.  The  earthquakes 
not  wholly  stopped  at  Tijundjnr  on 
29th  October.  The  mouutain  bad, 
ever,  fortunately,  begun  to  be  at  rest, 
no  damage  had  been  caused  by  the  erti|; 
The  shower  of  ashes  had  reached  as  fa 
the  frontiers  of  the  residency  of  Banta 
distance  of  more  than  80  miles  to  the  ^ 
ward  of  the  place  of  the  eruption. 

The  island  of  Ghinong  Api,  orFire  mona 
is  wholly  a  volcano,  and  has  caused  rep( 
dAsolation  around  it. 

Earthquakes,  are  frequent  in  the  Moll 
and  indeed,  in  all  the  islands  between  St 
tra  and  125  ^  of  E.  Longitude. 

On  the  21st  December  1846  three  sh 
of  an  earthquake  were  felt  in  Ternate^ 
first  two  of   which  were  very   heavy 
accompanied  by  a  thundering  noise, 
obscure  light  prevented  any   other  pli 
men  a  of  this  eruption    being  noticed 
the  noise  with  which  it  was  attended  am 
column  of  ashes  which  it  ejected  above 
clouds.     The  lava  stream  flowed  to  the  a 
of  the  mouutain  without  causing  any  dan 
Other  two  earthquake  shocks  were  sv 
quently  experienced  at   Temate,  and  on 
8th  of  April  1647  about  half  past  3  o'do 
severe  earthquake  took  place  which  wai 
in  a  direction  from  north  to  south  and  ll 
some  seconds  without,  however,  occasifl 
any  injury  to  buildings. 

In  the  month  of  March  1847,  a  sin! 
the  mountain  Nimbenok  (which 
days'  distance  from  Kupang)  took  pli 
consequence  of  which  many  houses 
their  contents  were  destroyed  by  the 
stones  that  rolled  down. 

F.  Lewis  de  Froes  in  a  letter,  dated 
monofeki  in  the  Province  Nacatta,  0< 
1 5th,  1856,  relates  that  in  1586  Japsi 
shook  by  sudh  dreadful  earthquakes,  tl 
like   was  never  known  before.     Frol 
province  Sacaja  as  far  as  Miaco,  the^ 
trembled  for  forty  days  successively, 
town   of  Sacaja  sixty  houses  were 
down.    At  Nagasama,  a  small  town  of 
a  thousand  houses  in  the  kingdom  Ooi 
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eanb  gaped  and  swallowed  up  one  ba}f  of 
tfaifcplue,  the  other  half  was  destroyed  by  a 
file.   Anotlier  place  in  the  province  Facata, 
mooh  frequented  by  merchants)  and  likewise 
caiied  Nigsuama  by  the  natives,  after  it  had 
ken  mkvAy  shook  for  some  days,  was  at  last 
nnUoved  np  by  the  sea,  the  water  rising  so 
kigh,  that  they  overflowed  the  coasts,  washed 
iwBj  the  houses  and  whatever  they  met  with, 
dniwoed  the  inhabitants,  and  left  no  footstep 
of  tfastonee  rich  and  popnloas  town,  but  the 
phoe  on  which  the  castle  stood,  and  even 
that  andff  water.     A  strong  castle  in  the 
kiDgdom  of  Mino,  built  at  the  top  of  a  high 
hiil^  ifter  several  violent  shocks  sank  down 
ud  disappeared  of  a  sadden,  the  earth  gap- 
10)^,10 that  not  the  least  footstep  remained,  a 
lakeqnittij  filling  the  place,  where  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  castle  had  been.    Another  ac- 
cidttk  of  this  kind  happened  in  the  province 
Iheja.  Many  more  gaps  and  openings  were 
^^^Mned  up  and  down  the  empire,   some  of 
vhidk  vera  so  wide  and  deep,  the  guns  being 
find iaiD  them,  the  balls  conld  not  be  heard 
to  ndi  the  other  end,  and  sach  a  stench 
ttdsBoke  issued  oat  of  them,  that  people 
'wW  not  Tentnre  to  travel  that  way.     Q  ua- 
"<^>i>doBo  (who  was  afterwards  called  Tai- 
^*w)  resided  at  Sacomat,  in  the  castle 
^^  when  these  earthquakes  began,  bat 
%growing  too  thick  and  violent  he  retir- 
ed hastily  to  Ofacca.     His  palaces    were 
^^^J  shook,  bat  not  thrown  down. 

^the23rd  of  December  1854,   at  9-45 

^  the  first  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were 

""ttboardtheBossian  fHgate   '<  Diana," 

^iheky  at  anchor  in  the  hurboor  of  Simo- 

"i^  sot  fiir  from  Jeddo,  in  Japan.     In  fifteen 

•*"*«  afterwards   (10  o'clock,)   a  large 

*"■*  observed  roUing  into  the  harbour, 

yfr  water  to  be  rapidly  rising  in  the 

*^  The  town  as  seen  from  the  frigate,  ap- 

J**!  to  be  sinking.    This  wave  was  follow- 

•■^snother,  and  when  the  two  receded 

2*  was  at  10  h.  15  m.  there  was  not  a 

r^  Bsre  an  unfinished  temple,  left  stand- 

%  ID  the  Tillage.     These  waves  continued 

*»me  and  go  until  2-30  p.  m.,  during  which 

[y  ^  fiigate  was  thrown  on  her  beam 

!■■  five  times.    A  piece  of  her  keel  81  feet 

■■^  was  torn  ofiT,  holes  were  knocked  in  her 

2>|nking  on  the  bottom,  and  she  was  rednc- 

JfJ^V'wk.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes 

yj"^  in  the  harbour  fell,  it  is  said,  from 

F^  8  feet,  and  the  anchors  of  the  ship 

P^wd  bare.    There  was  a  great  loss  of 
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the  barometer  standing  at  29*87  in.  tbermo-> 
meter  58  "^ ;  the  sea  perfectly  smooth  when  its 
surface  was  broken  by  the  first  wave.  It 
was  calm  in  the  morning,  and  the  wind  con* 
tinned  light  all  day. 

lu  a  few  hours  afterwards,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Diego^  the  tide-gauges 
showed  that  several  well  marked  and 
extraordinary  waves  had  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  California.  The  origin  of  these  waves, 
and  those  which  destroyed  the  town  of 
Simoda,  in  Japan,  and  wi*ecked  "  the  Diana," 
was  doubtless  the  same.  But  their  birth" 
place  is  not  known  to  be  near  the  coast  of 
Japan,  we  may,  with  the  tido*guago  observa- 
tions in  California  and  Mr.  Airy 'a  formula?, 
calculate  the  average  depth  of  the  sea  along 
the  path  of  the  wave  from  Simoda  both  to 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego.— Jfaiir^'^ 
Physical  Geography ^  p.  6.  History  of  Japan ^ 
Vol,  I  p,  liA.  Calcutta  Review^  Rangoon 
Tlnies:  Ovei'land  Chi7ia  Mail ;  Journal  Indian 
Arcliiptlago,  Joum.  of  the  Indi,  Archipelago^ 
December f  1857,  page  861.  The  Journal  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago^  Svpplement  to  No.  5,  p. 
361.  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^ 
No.  Ill,  p.  1 68.  Bikmore's  Travels;  Wallace^ 
Malay  Archipelago. 

EAST.  The  East,  the  Morgen  land  of  the 
Germans,  has  been  the  theme  of  innumera- 
ble writers,  on  its  people  and  on  their  eus- 
toms.  Burder  in  his  Oriental  Customs,  Ward 
in^his  Hindoos,  Hardy  in  his  Eastern  Monareh- 
ism,  and  Roberts  in  his  Oriental  Illsstra- 
tions  of  the  Scriptures,  Bunsen's  Egypt,  hia 
God  in  History  and  the  Holy  Books  of  the 
Scriptures  have  given  to  the  western  nations 
a  vast  amount  of  information  and  it  may, 
here,  be  briefly  mentioned  that  the  races  oc- 
cupying the  South  and  East  of  Asia,  are  of 
Tartar  and  Mongol  origin,  Semitic,  Arian  and 
African,  all  various,  in  personal  appearance, 
habits  and  customs. 

The  dimensions  of  an  eastern  city  do  cot 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  its  population, 
as  those  of  a  European  town.  A  place  as 
extensive  as  London,  or  Paris,  might  not 
contain  one-third  of  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants of  either.  The  custom,  prevalent  from 
the  earliest  period  in  the  East,  of  secluding 
women  in  apartments  removed  from  those  of 
tho  men,  renders  a  separate  house  for  each 
family  almost  indispensable. 

The  Shemite,  says  Layard,  whether  Hebrew, 
Arab,  or  Syrian,  has  a  brilliant  imagination, 
ready  conception,  a  repugnance  to  any  res- 


^ttny  houses  were  washed  into  the  sea,    traint  thatmay  affeotthelibertyof  his  person  or 


two  miles 
on  the  shore, 
and  no  wam- 


^  pven  of  the  approaching  convtUmn ; 


of  his  intellect.  He  conceives  naturally  bean- 
tifnl  forms,  whether  they  be  embodied  in 
his  words  or  in  his  works  $  his  poetry  is  dis- 
tinguished by  them,  and  they  are   shown 
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"^tenin  the  shtfpe  Of  bis  domestic  nfcenails. 
This  nee  poBseHses,  in  Hbe  highest  degree, 
what  we  oall  imagination.  The  bestcharacter 
^f  theBedomnsayslBartOii  (PUgrimagej  p.  44) 
is  a  gentleness  and  generosity.  The  Shemite 
says  Layard  shows  areadyeloqnenoe;  his 
words  are  glowmgand^pogites  his  descrip- 
tions tme,  yet  briUiant ;  his  similes  jn^  yet 
most  fancifal.  These  high  qnalHies  seem  to 
bo  innate  in  him. 

The  three  great  monotheistic  syrtems  which 
hmve  divided  the  ciyiliaed  world,  x^Skne  foxth 
from  nations  of  ShemHe  origin,  among  whom 
loose  the  priests  or  propfaeto  of  all  those  na- 
tions who  hold  the  nnity  of  Ood^    in  the 
South  and  fiast'of  Asia,  are  representatives 
of  those  three  great  religions,  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, vnd  Maihomedans^  as,  also, «  peoiple, 
the  Parsi,  foHoWiBglhe  fire-woTahip  which 
eeems  to  have  been  a  tx>]:^Mi^tion  of  the  doc- 
trines tatight  by  Zoroastei^.    The  Bnddhists, 
likewise,  in  0^on>  in  the  '^raa:is-<jangetic 
tsonntries  and  in  those  north  of  the  great 
Himalaya,  are  very  namerods,  and  follow 
several  philosophies.    The  Arian  race  who 
pnrsne  a  wor^ip    of    nature,  of    spirits, 
x>{  demon^y  and  have  adopted  physiologioal 
doctrines  as    revelations,  are  worshipping 
deified  mortals  and  heroes,  and  are  believing 
in  many  inoamations  of  Siva  aB,d  of  Vishnu. 
They  are  spread  all  over  India,  and  have  im** 
jiaHed  to  its  prior  occnjpants  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with    their   religious   books. 
These  prior  peoples  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  of  British  India,  and  have 
merely  «dded  oa  to  their  own  nature  and 
spirit  aanl  devil  worship  some  of  the  legends 
•ad  philosophical  views  of  the  Arian  hindoo^ 
and  «mottgst  the  f»ofessors  of  hindooism 
are  a  multitade  of  sects  worshipping  Sivu, 
or  yifih]i%  or  Brahma,  or  ail  of  these,  or 
their  incaniationS)  or  a  mere  Vikrahamu 
or  idol  of  stone  or  wood  or  brass,  with  or 
without  a  form*    A  body  of  reUgionists,  the 
Sikh,  considerable  from  their  activity  and 
their  late  political  power,  converts  from  the 
Jit   or    Gete  races  in  the    Panjab,    have 
adopted  doctrines  partly  obtained  from  the 
monotheistie  mahomedans,  and  partly  from 
the  Arian  hindu,  but,  though  their  faith  is 
only  about  200  years  in  existence,  they,  too, 
have  broken  up  into  several  sects.     The 
great  mass  of  the  Indian  people  are  of  non- 
Arian  orig^,  and  follow  religious  rites  and 
customs,  the  origin  of  which  is  quite  un- 
known.   The  Mongolian,  whether  Scythian 
Turk,  or  Tartar,  is  without  imagination  or 
strong  reasoning  powera,  but  is  intrepid  in 
danger,  steady  in  purpose,  overcoming  all 
opposition,  despising    his   fellows,  a  great 
conqueror.     Such  has  been  his  character  as 
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long  as  history  has  recorded  his 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  conunani 
to  oppress.  We  find  him  in  the  in  fax 
the  human  race,  as  well  as  at  later  pei 
descending  from  his  fitr  distant  movn' 
emerging  from  the  great  deserts  ia  C< 
Asia,  and  overrunning  the  most  -wet 
the  most  mighty,  and  the  most  civriis 
nations.  He  exeroises  power  as  his  pe< 
privilege  and  right.  La/ydrdj  Ninevsh^ 
II.  p.  230  to  244.  Burton's  pilgrima 
Meccahf  VcH.  III.,  p.  44.  See  Bedoain,  i 
China,  Hindoo,  India,  Jat.  Mahom 
Parsea. 
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a  space  of  more  than  tiO(>0  miles,  and  coi 

of  an  immense  labyrinth  of  islands,  ai 

which  are  at  least  twenty  t^ountries  of 

siderable  siaee,  and  ono  which  nearly  e< 

Europe  in  extent.  The  cluster  of  islaadj 

islets,6cattered  inirregular  prof mdoiL  ove 

Southern  Ocean,  commenchig  attJbe  Boni 

extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  forming 

woqderful  Archipelago^  stretches  east 

far  into  the  Paci&s,  through  50  deg^re 

longittide,  while  in  breadth  itextends  thr 

31  degrees  of  latitude.    Itoomprises  ish 

and  groups  of  islands,  inhabited  by   ) 

differing  widely  in  character^    It  is  bo^ 

posed  to  the  extremes  of  heat.    Thte  a 

cooled  by  constant  currents ;  and  the  ] 

scons,  regularly  recur,  blowing    over 

ocean  and  over  forests  and  swamps   w 

rcBQtain  in  a  state  of  primitive  nature.  A 

dant  rains  fertilise  the  soils,  and  proda 

magnificence  of  vegetation  which  no'  con 

but  Brazil  can  rival.    The  great  import 

of  that  vast  tract,  has  drawn  the  attentu 

it  of  many  European  writers,  but  Mr.  G« 

Windsor  Earl,  and  Mr.  Logan,  in  the  J 

nalof  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  were 

most  constant  in  their  efforts  to  descril 

Mr.  Logan  proposed  to  designate  it  Asioi 

but,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Malay  Ard 

lago,  MaJayanesta  are  other  names  at  t 

applied  to  it.     It  has  been,  and  sti] 

some  extent  continues,  the  theatre  of 

digious  volcanic   action,  to  which  it  i 

mudi  of    its  unequalled  beauty  and 

tility;    for    ashes  and  scoria,  if  they  1 

and  destroy  for  a  timo  tlie   luxuriant 

pical  flora,  are  afterwards  the  basisy 

become  the  cause,  of  a  most  exuberant  v 

tation.    In  Java  there  axe  forty*six  vok 

peaks,  twenty  of  which  still  occasioi 

emit  vapour  and  flame.    A  great  part  d 

Arohipclago,indeed,  forms  part  of  a  vast 

canic  area  extending  into  the  very  oenli 

Asia.     These  erupdve  forces  must  have ' 

rated  in  remoto  ages  with  inconceivable 

lence^  and  even  in  modem  times,  the  g 
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nf  TomboTo,  in  the  Island  of  Sam- 
tkmt  200  miles-  from  tihe  eastern  ex«^ 
flf  JsTa,  is  a  notable  example.  This 
lad  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
aetiTttj,  bat  in  April  1815,  it 
£>th  with  tremendoas  violence  and  did 
to  eject  laTa  ontil  Jaly.  The  soand 
the  inceBsant  explosions  was  heard  in 
distant  970  geographical  miles, 
afreet  hue ;  and  at  Temate,  in  the  op- 
,  at  a  distance  of  720  miles. 
cf  a  popnlation  of  12,000  in  the  province 
iboro,  onij  twenty-six  individuals  sop* 
On  ihe  side  of  Java,  the  ashes  were 
toadistance  of  300 miles,  and  217 
Celebes;  and  the  floatiag  cinders  to 
of  Sumatra  formect  a  mass  two 
and  several  msles  in  extent,  throngh 
Aips  with  difficaHy  foreed  their  wa^. 
paroles -were  transperted  to  the 
of  Amboyna  and  Banda,  800  mites 
tente  of  the  Toloano  *,  and  the 
wlneli  the  volcanic  effects  extend- 
1000  English  miles  in  ciroamferenee, 
^  the  wlftole  of  the  Molmcoa  Islands, 
tti  a  considerable  poitioa  of  Celebes, 
and  Borneo. 
fie  InitB  of  the  voleanie  band  which 
lh»Aichipeli^  are  distinctly  defiaed 
active vGlcanoes  with  which  it  is  stad- 
fkere  is  a  great  volcanic  stream  in 
Migliboarhood  of  Kamtsriiatka  from 
it  CUB  be  traced  in  a  sonth-west  direc- 
hmgh  the  Kiirile  Islands,  Japan,  and 
CbDo,  ddirting  the  Coast  of  Asia^  to 
where  it  meets  another  coming 
thaaiNith  and  soathwest  throngh  the 
and  Mindanao  to  the  Molaceaa, 
f  tiie  eastern  extreme  of  Celebes 
Iftt  western  Peninsala  of  New  Ooinea, 
fci  another  carved  from  the  westward 
flie  Trans- Javan  chain  to  the  Straits 
where  it  meets  one  from 'a  north- 
direction  throngh  Samatra  and 
to  ChedalMk  island,  in  the 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  From 
wertera  extreme  of  New  Gainea,how« 
almg  the  north  coast  of  tiiat  island 
Snr  Bntain,  althoagh  its  volcanic  charao- 
ded  by  reoentFrench  naviga- 
there  remaine  a  tract  indading  thirteen 
cf  longitnda  in  which  no  active  vol- 
Bs  bem  seen.  Indeed  it  is  by  no 
improhaUe  that  the  bond  which  takes 
direction  fjnom  Japan  throngh 
^  Bonin  and  Mariana  Islandff,  may 
to  be  continned  to  new  Ireland;  in 
the  chain  of  active  volcanoes 
ertends  throngh  the  Solomon  Islands 
New  Hebrides  to  New  Zealand,  and 
tether  to  the  aoath,  may  in^cate 
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Uie  coarse  of  an  independent  stream.     One- 
writer,  indeed  connects  the  Saraatran'  line 
of  volcanic  action  with  that  ranning  to  New 
Zealand.     He  says,  the  lines  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion to  which  these  islands  have  been  snb- 
jected  can  be  traced  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness. That  one  of  these  extends  along  the  W. 
coast  of  Samatra  and  the  S.  coast  of  Java ; 
whence  it  is  continued  by  a  chain  of  islands^ 
separated  by  narrowbnt  deep  channels,to  New 
Ghiinea,  and  can  be  traced  throngh  that  island 
to  the  Lonisade  Archipelago,  and  is  proba- 
bly continned  by  New  Caledonia  and  Norfolk 
Island  to  New  Zealand,  thos  fprminga  carved 
lineresemblingthe  letter  S.  The  other  line,  ho 
says,  commences  inKamtschatka  and  extenda 
throngh  the  Knrile  Islands,  Japan  and  Loo- 
choo,  to  the  Philippines,  where  it  separates 
into*  two  branches,  one  traversing  Palawan 
and  the  N.  W.  part  of  Borneo,  where  it  ter« 
minates  near  the  limits  of  the  Great  Asiatic 
Bank,,  and  the  other  contihatn^  in  a  soather- 
ly  direction  ontil  it  comto  in  contact  with 
the  8amatran  Hne.    It  is  near  thia  point  of 
contact  that  the  volcanic  action  has  beea 
strongest,,  throwing  the  islands  into  fantas- 
tic forms,  of  wHch  Cel<ebes  and  Gillolo  fnr- 
nish  striking  examples.    These  islands  alii 
rise  abraptly  from  an  anfathomable  sea,  a 
oironmstance  nnfavoarable  to  their  prodao- 
tiveness,.  since  a  large  portion  of  the  rich 
soil  created  by  the  decomposition  of  the  voU 
canic  rode  is  washed  away  into  the  ocean. 
Java,  however,  is  in  a  great  measore  exempt 
from  this  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  Great 
Asiatic  Bank  extending   to    its    northern 
coast,  which  prevents  the  soil  from  being 
lost,  and  it  is  deposited    in  vast    plaina 
lying  between  the  moontain  range  and  the 
sea.    These  plains  are  so  surpassingly  rich 
that  they  not  only  yield  a  snfficiency  of  grain 
for  the  coQsamption  of  a  large  portion  of  tha 
popnlation  of  the  Archipelago,  bat  at  the 
same  time  afford  sneh  abandanco  of  sngar 
and  other  tropical  prodace  as  to  famish 
cargoes  lor  many  tboasand  tons  of  shippings 
The  east  end  of  Java  is  dry  and  arid. 

With  sneh  violent  sabterraaean  fbroesin 
operation,eTttL  at  tiie  present  day ,  it  is  ea«y  to. 
apprehend  how  nameroas  most  have  been 
the  oprisings  and  sabsidings  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  earth  in  this  region  darings 
bye-goae  ages.  According  to  the  views 
which  haye  been  adopted  from  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  prolonged  investigations,  it  is  pro« 
bable  that,  these  changea  have  resnlted 
from  a  seriea  of  great  apponrings  from  the 
interior  daring  bye-gone  ages,  indentical 
with  those  still  in  operation,  tiioagh  perhaps 
all  in  the  lines  which  we  observe  in  tae 
direction  of  the  existing  monntain  ranges. 
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One  of  iliose,  the  EaAiem  Asiatic  range  of 
moan  tains,   is  prolonged  through  Arakan, 
halts  at  point  Negrais,  to  reappear  through 
the  Andamans  and  Nicobars ;  and,  after  ex- 
iending  along  the   S.  W.  coast  of  Samatj*a, 
terminates   at  its   S.   E.   point.       Another 
mountain  range  mns     along    the    Malay 
Peninsula,  is  lost  for  a  time,  but  appears 
again    in  the  high  peak  of    Lingin,  and 
terminates  in  Banca  and  Bill i ton,  and    a 
branch  from  this  separates  at  Palo  Timoan, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  ends  at   Carimata,  in    the  strait  be- 
tween   Billiton  and  Borneo.     Two  ranges 
traverse  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China  in  the 
same  direction^  and  thesie  will  be  found  to 
extend  to»  and,  perhaps,  to  traverse,  Bompo. 
Between   the    Cambodian    range  and  the 
mountains  at  Sarawak,  on  the  north-west 
extremity  of  Borneo,  the  Natnnas  islands 
And  Palo  Condor  form  the  connecting  link; 
and  as  the  Sarawak  hills  run  to  the  south 
f^ast,  the  range  is  probably  continued,  either 
by  a  connected  Une^or  by  isolated  mountains^ 
until  it  terminates  in  the  GunuBg  Batos, 
near  Cape  Selatan.    More  recent  data  shew 
that  this  range,  after  trayersing  the  western 
part  of  Borneo,  terminates  on  the  soutih 
coasts  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Kotaringin. 
The  Ganung  Batos  would  therefore  appear 
to  have  been  formerly  connected  with  the 
primary  range  which  shows  at  Bintnlu,  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Borneo,  and  which 
may  be  a  coutinuation  of  one  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese   ranges.      The    Anam  or  Cochin- 
Chinese  Bange  is  that  which  can  be  traced 
most  distinctly  across  the  Archipelago  to 
Australia  at  the  present  day.    There  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  multitude  of  islands  which 
are  now  to  be  seen  are  merely  pTutonic 
masses  upraised  by  subsequent  volcanic  ac- 
tion :  or  are  the  tops  of  great  volcanic  out- 
bursts whi<^  have  appeared  above  the  ocean. 
Bat  if  iJbe  disraptive  forces  in  these  regions 
have  been  formerly  predominant,  the  creative 
and  constructive  power  is  now  the    roost 
active.    The  zoophyte  is  adding  silently  bnt 
unceasingly  to  the  number  of  these  iatand- 
groups ;  coral-reefs  are  constantly  emerging 
f<»om  the  waters;  seeds,  deposited  by  birds, 
or  wafted  by  winds,  quickly  vegetate  ;  ver- 
dure qpreads  over  tiie  waste  ;^  and  palm  trees 
rise  in  tufted  groves,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
from  the  ocean.    The  hidden  bnt  ever  aotire 
enei^y  of  the  coral-inseot  makes  the  navi- 
gation of  this  Archipelago  exceedingly  diffi* 
ouU,  foe  charts  and  aoundlngs  do  not  long 
ibrm  safe  guides  where  an  unseen  power  is 
always  at  work,  reducing  the  derpth  of  seaa, 
and   converting    water    into    dry    laad-^ 
{QnarMjf  Rivew^  No.  223if.  486.) 
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The  remark  that  has  been  made  Tviti 

gard  to  the  ranges  in  the  so  a  tfa -eastern 

of  Asia  is  equally  applicable  to    i^nsti 

since  one  of  the  most  marked  featnr 

the  geography  of  that  continent  is   the 

formity  that  exists  in  the  direction    folh 

by  all  the  continuous  mountain  raxigea 

have  yet  been  discovered.     The    con 

which    the  volcanic  islands  of    the  A 

pelago  afford  when  compared  with  the  o 

nent  of  Australia  is  very  striking'ly  pre 

ed  to  the  view  of  a  voyager  frona   Port 

sington,  crossing  for  the  first  time   the 

that  separates  the  continents  of  Asia 

Australia.    Even  before  he  has  lost  so: 

inga  on  the  great  bank  which  ext^ids  i 

the  northern  shores  of  the  latter  contii 

the  lofty  mountains  of  Timor  rise  np  hi 

him.    As  he  nears  the  land  the  colon 

the  water  suddenly  changes  from  greei 

deep  blue;   he  has  now  passed  tfae  0 

edge  of  the  bank,  and  is  floating  on  the 

fathomable  seas  which  bounds  the  vole 

Islands  of  the  Archipelago.     On  closer 

aminataon  he  finds  that  the  land  -of  Ti 

rises  abruptly  from  the  depths  of  the  00 

so  much  so,  that  from  many  of  the  pi 

pices  which  overhang  the  Rea>  a  line  of  g 

length  will  not  reach  tiie  bottom,    while 

very  few  spots  on  which  anchoragre  is  U 

found  are  so  close  to  the  shore  as  to  be  ai 

able  only  when  the  wind  blowe  from 

land.    And  to  complete  the  contrast^  if 

weather  is  olear  we  perceive  that  one  of 

mountains  near  tihe  east  end  of  Timor  n 

active  volcano.    The  chain  of  Islands  wt 

extends  from  Java  to  Timor  is  of  the  si 

oharacter;  lofty  volatnic  peaks,  some  s 

state  of  activity ;  while  the  islands  are  sc 

rated  from  each  other  by  narrow  chant 

of  unfathomable  depUi,  through  which  I 

current  from  the  Pacific,  caused  by  the  p 

valence  of  easterly  winds,  rushes  with  gv 

force;  but  on  passing  these  the  voyi^ 

again  perceives  a  change  in  the  eolour  of  1 

sea  from  deep  blue  to  green,  and,  on  aoni 

ing.  Tie  finds  a  bottom  of  stiff  olaycy  in^ 

reaembling  exactly  that  of  the  bank  whi 

fronts  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia^  hi 

now  on  the  great  bank  which  extends  ft^ 

the  Bouth-eastem  extremity  of  Asia  &r  n 

the  seas  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.    ^ 

Islands  now  lose  their  volcanic  chara<^ 

and  on  arriving  at  Singapore,  near  the  exti 

mity  of  the  Mahky  Peninsula,  the  gena 

resemblance  of  the  country  to  that  ui  * 

neighbourhood  of  Port  Essington  is  siw 

ent  to  strike  the  most  careless  obserri 

The  land  low  and  undulating ;  the  shove  wil 

red  cli£&  alternating  with  fandy  beaoha 

even   the   rocka   i^    the   red   iron-aioa 
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knoniirfBdiaD  ^feologisia  bj  the  name  of 
yakfUtfofectlj  in  obaiacter  with  the 
pmniijef  tbe  Ck>biir^  peninsuia,  and  even 
m  eiaisr  enmination  little  difference  can 
ledsBOfered  except  in  the  vegetation. 

J^fMixUHofthe  whole  Archipelago  are 
bf  theDntch  as  their  own  posseseion. 
ieilndes)  Sumatra,   Bnbi,   Nias, 
tiie  Pora  Isles,  Poggi,  and  tbe  £ng- 
JiTBiMadnra,  Baweean,  the  Kangeang, 
kdi)  Biliton,  Bintang,  Linga,  the  Natnnae, 
imtim,  ud  Tambetan,   the  kingdom   of 
jwhuia  horneo,  with  the  great  Pontianak 
t^Bttjinnassim  residencies,  and  the  Kari- 
wmiiW  Celebes,  Snmbawa,  Bonton,   Sa- 
Iq^iAaboyna,  Geram,  Bum,  Siam,  Sancrir, 
&ip^tbXiilUand  Baugaai  groups,  Hal- 
Mh^Obie,  Batchian,  Ternate,  Tidor,  Wai- 
I^Mute,  Salawatte,  Mjsole,  the  Ban- 
gle Ki,Arni,  and  Tenimber,  a  part  of 
Sv->&oiii,  Savn,  Snmba,  Ende,  Adenara, 
Mb.  Lombate,  Pnt«re,  Ombai,  Bali,  and 

iNJIii  with  ^e  westeiTi  part  of  New  Gni- 
Ji^tlieBeare  claimed  bj  the  Nether- 
^^nd  if  her  politicaJ  snpremacy  were  not 
Mi^tf  tbfim  a  simple  fiction,  they  would 
magnificent  colonial  empire, 
geography  of  the  further  East, 
not  yet  aocurately  mapped 
tMior,  indeed  is  the  region  in  any  respect 
EpWf  known.  The  recent  magnetic  sur- 
glhiiddedmnch  to  science ;  but  still  more 
RNnte be  determined  (Elltoi'e  Magne^ 
fl^^m  Trams.  1851  CXLI.  287.) 
|:g*^»dapelago  contains  three  islands, 
jpiM>,Bomeo  and  8am«tra»  of  the  first 
■jy^fcior  in  siae  oaaij  to  Austitilia;  Java 
4*|^iKoiid  place :  three  are  of  third  size 
'^"'^laiOQ,  and  Mindanao,  each  as  large 
'^'QBt  considerable  of  the  West  India 
f*^  ttd  of  a  fourth  sixe  at  least  sizteen,Yis 
^j<«bok,  Snmbawa,  Ohandana,  Fldres, 
yj"p»i,  Timor,  Ceiram,  Bourn,  Gilolo 
g^iNeggos,  SttOEMur,  Mindoro,  Panayi 
'^  and  Zebu — ^moetofthem  with  spaoi- 
giiBirrial  tracts,  navigable  rivers,  and 
B^  tttonJ  riches.  Tbe  groups  said  chains 
P*"^  they  are  distributed  are  dispersed 
Py»<>w  sees  with  the  greater  idands  iii- 
iMog.  humnierable.  ehannels  and  paa* 
y  fesfora,  open  in  every  directioji  to 
J*""**,— tartuon8,infaricate,full  of  rocks, 
V^*"^  ihoals,  whieh  render  them  in  some 
J^^fficslt  of  navigation.  (jQrooiy 
By*^i  i  63.)  They  are  made  less  dati« 
W^  Wsfer,  hy  the  ^prevailing  searenity 
*?J**^  the  regularity  of  the  currents, 
^-^B^Mdineas  ^  the  winds,  though  tre 
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^,.  storms,  called  typhoons,  ocoa- 
9^  Tint  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
^*^^,Fby«9<j,l274J.Biitovertho  China 
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Sea,  they  are  rare,  and  the  islands  of  the 
interior  region  may  be  said  to  lie  amid  per- 
petual calms.  The  gproups  known  as  the  is- 
lands of  the  Arafura  sea,  consist  of  the  Te- 
nimber, the  Ki  and  the  Arru archipelagos,  with 
others  of  inferior  significance.  They  are 
scattered  over  a  considerable  space  of  sea,  and 
vary  in  size  from  seventy  miles  in  length  to 
mere  tufts  of  verdure  floating  on  the  sea, 
like  baskets  of  grass  and  flowers,  crowned  by 
tall  dumps  of  palm,  and  dispersing  through 
the  atmosphere  a  fragrance  like  that  of  the 
cinnamon  gardens  in  Ceylon.  {St,  John*^ 
Ind,Archip,  VoUl,p.B7.)  Beyond  the  Archi- 
pelago, the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  peo- 
pled by  tworaces,difiering  widely  in  physical 
and  mental  quaUties,  one  race  called  Papua 
or  Melanesian  has  a  very  dark,  almost  black 
complexion,  are  of  ungainly  make  with  '*  low 
grade  of  mental  faculties,  savage,and  for  the 
most  part  incapable  of  civilization."  Iliey 
occupy  the  south-western  islands,  New  Gui- 
nea,New  Ireland,  Loai8ade,Solomon  Islands, 
Nitendy,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia 
with  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands.  These  tribes  most  nearly  resemble 
the  aborigines  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

The  second  race  is  usually  designated  the 
Mi^ay  Polynesian  or  Brown  race.  Their 
colour  is  of  all  the  various  shades  of  brown, 
they  are  well  made,  capable  of  a  higher  civili- 
zation and  are  fond  of  a  sea  faring  life.  They 
nearest  resemble  the  Malay  tribes  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago who  dwell  in  Malacca,  Sumati*a, 
Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Sunda,  Molucca 
and  Philippine  islands.  They  are  distributed 
through  the  islands  from  the  Pelew  group 
on  the  west  as  far  ad  Easter  island  in  the 
east,  the  Sandwich  islands  and  New  Zealand 
on  the  south  being  the  largest  of  their 
territories. 

Over  the  whole  vast  field  under  examina- 
tton  there  are  but  two  wide-spread  languages 
that  oan  be  said  to  have  dialects — the  Malay 
and  the  Polynesian,  the  latter  being  essen* 
tially  .the  same  tongue  in  New  Zealand,  the 
Friendly,  the  Society,  the  Navigators  and 
the  Saudwieh  I^ands,  but  in  no  others. 
(Ji(mr»al  of  the  Indian  Arek'ifelagcyy  p.  178.) 

Ethnologists,  however,  have  arranged  this 
race  into  two  subdivisions,  the  Mikronesian 
and  Polynesiaaii  fnroper.  The  Mikronesian  is 
of  somewhat  darker  complexion  taid  comprise 
the  western  portion  of  tine  above  range  of 
islands,  from  the  Eingsmill  group  to  the 
Pelew  islands, — These  more  resemble  the 
Malay  race  than  the  Polynesian.  The  Polyne- 
siana,  comprise  the  eastern  half  from  the 
Samoa  and  Tonga  islands  as  far  as  Easter 
island,to(2^ther  with  theSandwichislands  and 
New  Zealand.  They  are  so  far  apart  as  to  be 
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regarded  a  separate  family.  Dana  observes 
that  a  Jine  drawn  from  the  Pelew  islands  to 
the  east  of  the  Philippines,  past  Salomon 
and  Samoa  islands,  to  the  north  of  Society 
Islands  on  to  Pitcaim  island,  is  a  boundary 
line  between  the  low  islands  or  atolls  of 
the  north,  and  the  high  islands  of  the  sonth. 
The  area  between  that  line  and  the  Sandwich 
islands,  is  2000  sea  miles  wide  and  6000 
miles  long,  is  stndded  with  200  low  coral 
islands,  and  is  one  vast  area  of  depression. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
Ai^cbipelago  is  Australia,  but  its  fauna  differs 
in  its  types  from  those  of  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  in  it,  only,  are  marsupial  kan- 
garoos, opossums,  wombats  and  the  duck 
billed  platypus.  It  has  no  woodpeckers  nor 
phetisants,  bat  it  has  the  mound-making  brush 


turkey,  the  honey  sucker,  the  cockatoo,  and    probably  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 


the  brush  tongued  lori,  which  are  found  no- 
where else  in  the  globo. 

Bali,  Borneo,  Java,  Timor,  the  Philippines, 
the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  possess  almost 
similar  climates,  but  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  their  animal  productions.  In 
Bali  are  the  barbet,  fruit- thrush  and  wood- 
pecker. In  Lombok,  the  cockatoo,  honey- 
Bucker,  and  brush  turkey.  In  Java  and  Bor- 
neo, are  many  kinds  of  monkeys,  wild  oatA, 
deei*s,  civets  and  many  varieties  of  squirrels. 
In  the  Celebes  and  Moluccas  the  prehensile 
tailed  cuscus  is  the  only  terrestrial  animal 
seen  except  pigs  and  deer.  In  the  western 
Archipelago  are  the  wood-pecker,  barbet, 
trogou,  fruib-thrash  and  leaf-thrush,  but  to 
the  eastward  these  are  unknown  and  the 
lori  and  honey-sucker  are  the  most  common. 
But  the  natural  productions  of  Borneo,  Java 
and  Sumatra,  have  a  considerable  resem- 
blance. Sumatra  has  the  Indian  elephant, 
the  tapir  and  rhinoceros ;  Borneo  has  the 
same  elephant,  and  tapir ;  one  of  the  Javan 
rhinoceros  is  different,  but  another  occurs  in 
Asia  and  the  smaller  mammals  are  generally 
the  same  in  the  three  Islands.  The  fauna  of 
Borneo  and  Celebes  differ  extremely,  and 
this  difference  continues  to  the  south,  the 
line  of  separation  passing  between  Bali  and 
Lombok,  though  ^ese  two  islands  are  only 
fifteen  miles  apart  (New  Zealand^  Dr.  F, 
Von  Hochsieiter,  BUdtgoH  1867.) 

Sumatra  was  at  one  time  known  as  lesser 
Java.  In  1615,  its  raja  or  sultan  of  Aohin 
was  of  sufficient  power  to  collect  a  fleet  of 
500  vessels  and  an  army  of  60,000  men. 

The  elephant,  tapir,  ouran  ontang,  argns 
pheasant,  dragon's  blood,  are  all  wanting  in 
Java.  The  Sunda  ox,  peafowl,  rhinoceros 
and  sloth  and  teak  occur  in  Java.  In 
Sumatra,  Papilio  memnon,  a  beautiful 
butterfly  has    two  dissimilar  females,  one 
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of  them,  like  P.  Coon,  P.  doubledayi  as 
and  rogeus  occurs  in  India.    Omitb<»; 
oroBSus  occurs  in  the  forest  at  Batch!  an 
is  of  great  beauty  and  brilliauoy,    the 
seven  inches  across. 

Timor  is  dry  and  arid  and  has  only  e 
species  of  land  mammals,  the  common  i 
key,  the  parodoxurus  fasciatus,  a  oivei 
the  felis  megalotis  or  tiger  oat,  said  ti 
peculiar  to  the  island  and  the  CervoB  i 
riensis,  the  Sus  timorienses  and  the  oi] 
orientalis,  opossum. 

The  Ox  antelope  of  Celebes  is  tbe  a 
depressioomis. 

There  seem  to  be  two  distinct  varieti 
the  Papuan  race  inhabitin|2r  the  south 
portion  of  New  Guinea.  The  first  acoi 
the  western  shores  of  the  great  bight. 


jacent  country,  along  the  banks  of 
river,  and  the  other  great  fresh- water  c 
nels.  These  people  appear  to  agree  ^ 
the  Torres  Strait  Islander — an  oflfsl 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  the  a 
stock — in  being  a  dark  and  savaizpe  i 
the  males  of  which  go  entirely  naked, 
second  variety  occupies  the  remaindei 
the  south-east  coast  of  New  Gtiixiea 
the  Louisiade  Archipelago;  they  a| 
in  being  a  lighter  oolourod  people  i 
the  preceding,  and  more  advanced  in  of 
sation : — mop*headed,  practising  betel  oft 
ing,  and  wearing  the  Dreeeh-cloth,  in  m 
of  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  m 
characters,  and  also  partially  in  their 
guage,  they  seemed  to  Mac  Gillivray  (i 
age,  vol.  ],  p.  77)  to  shew  indicationi 
a  Malayo^Polynesian  influence,  probe 
acquired  before  their  arrival  in  I 
Guinea,  along  the  shores  of  whieh  they  n 
to  have  extended,  colonisinff  the  Lonif 
during  their  progress,  which  at  Cape  ] 
session  was  finally  arrested  by  their  meei 
with  the  other  section  of  the  race  allndef 
in  the  proceeding  paragraph. 

In  the  Island  of  Ansus,  in  the  east 
Archipelago,  inhabited  hj  Papuans,  tl 
houses  are  bnilt  on  posts,  placed  entirelj 
the  water.  At  veiy  low  water  only  is  the  be 
paartially  uncovered.  This  beach  oonsisti 
mud,  in  which  the  nangroves  grow  luxi 
anUy  and  completely  obstruct  a  land! 
The  gardens,  from  this  cause,  are  situs 
on  the  surrounding  islands,  prinoipally  on 
island  with  a  high  beach  lying  opposite 
the  kampong.  The  Ansus  Papuans  h 
their  hair  in  tnfbs.  Their  appearance  is  g( 
natnred,  faces  regular,  eyes  oeantifiilly  bU 
the  mouth  broad  with  beautifid  r^xdar  tee 
and  the  forehead  high  but  narrow.  Id 
have  thin  lips  and  finely  curved  noses,  wfai 
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Kihoianiore  European  pfayBiognomj. 
mere  generally  handBome  and  well 
AnHi^toat,  withoat  being  too  thick,  strong 


%  the  women  very  good  look- 

i  aid  aome  children  with  Tery  regolar 

ksBBf  and  long  pendant  curling  hair^ 

6aaally,the  Papuan  is  ianpiilaive  and  de- 

in  speech  and  action.     His  emO" 

and  paseiona  repress  themselves  in 

•od  langhteri  in  yells  and  firantic 

MikiBedanism  has  made  large  prc^press 
Aeijdiipelago,  bat  Bali  is  still  hinda. 
Malaya    inter  without  coffin  or 
MUiots  Magnetic  Survey^  FhU.  TrafU 
ai  287.      JaunuU  Indian  Archipd(kgo, 
HfclJiiiay  Yayage  Vol.  J,  p.  77—8.    Jour- 

^i  ike    Ind,   Arck.      J««0    l%62     p. 
-I  sod  3.  Wallace,  MaeGUlivray't  Vo- 
i«LIp.  77.     Quarterly  Review  No.  222 
8L  JoAit'tf  Indian  Archipelago  Vol,  ii 
Sari :  Kepp^^s :  Ind.  Arch.,  VoL  ii. 

BUS,  386^389.      Bichmaree  Travels.    See 
kliKriptions.  Siam.  Sapi. 
Hn  ASIANS.    This  designation  has 
to  the  hrahminic  Indians^to  distin* 
^■tfium.  the  West  Arians  or  Persians, 
into  the  northern  country  of 
See  India  p.  310. 

GHAUTS,    mn    along  the 

Ooast,  for  about  1,000  miles, 

S.  W.  to  Oanjam ;  thence  to 

ICadras;  where  they  join  the 

'vhidi  croases  the  country  in  a  north-i> 

direction,  firom  the  W.  Ghauts,  N. 

fiftif  Palghat.  Average  election,  of 

is  about  1,500  ft.,  Gauvery  lulls 

fc^Cooflkpiily,  1,700  fk.,W.  of  Madras, 

3)000  ft.,  Hills  Been  from  the 

between  Pt.  Palmyras  and 

lake,  ^>pearing  in  irregular  scatter- 

300  to  1,200  ft.    Granite  consti^ 

of  the  range;    and  clay^ 

iinty  and  primitive    slate,  or 

limestone,  foma  ibie  sides  of  the 

;  and  the  level  country,  as  far 

the  Pennar  appears  to  consat  of  the 

when  the  laterite  formation  coyers 

sor&oe.    From  the  Kisttia,  north- 

the  granite  is  often  penetrated  by 

Md  greenetone.    To  %y ifagapatam  and 

sienite  and  gneiss  predominate,  ocoa- 
oonrered  by  iatoita 

INDIA.    This  term  is  som^ 
■ied  to  designate  India  east  of  the 
Traas-Oangetto  India. 

MEDJBS,  and  ParthiAns  were 

who  occupied  Aria  proper  N. 

India  about  the  Aiian  Uke.  Subse- 

,  liedes,  Persians  and  tibe  tribes  be^ 

the  Uedes  and  Indua  were  to  some 
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extent  brought  under  one  dominion  and 
Arians  stretched  loosely  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Caspian  Sea.  OaL  Rev,  No.  64.  See 
Hindoo. 

EASTEBN  MELANESIA,  a  name  pro- 
posed  by  Mr.  Earl  for  the  part  of  the  East- 
em  Archipelago^  east  of  the  Moluccas.  Sde 
India  p.  818. 

EASTERN  NtJMlSMATICS,  a  branch 
of  science  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  James 
Prin^ep, 

EASTEBN  SIBERIA,  its  capital  is  Ir- 
kutsk. 

EASTERN  VINDYAH  hills  are  occupied 
by  the  Kol  and  Male  Uraon  races.  They  are 
physicially  ultra  Indian  more  than  Dravidian. 

BAST  INDIA  COMPANY.  Of  these,  in 
the  South  and  East  of  Asia  are  two  great 
names  known  in  history,  the  one,  the  Eng- 
Hsh  East  India  Company,  the  other  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  There  was  a 
French  East  India  Company,  but  it  never 
became  prominent. 

The  English  East  India  Company  was 
formed  in  1599  by  Royal  Charter,  with  a 
capital  of  £30,133.  Their  first  adventure 
of  goods  was  to  the  value  of  £37,000  in 
five  vessels  under  Captain  Lancaster,  and 
in  the  first  fifteen  years,  their  profits  were 
to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  per  cent.  In 
1613,  they  were  ordered  by  Jehangir  to 
settle  in  Sumt.  In  1634,  Shah  Jehan  gave 
a  firman  for  two  English  factories  to  be  form- 
ed in  Bengal,  and  subsequently,  in  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  derived  by  one  of  the  ladies 
of  tiie  scDanah  of  prince  Shujah,  from  the 
medical  skill  of  Mr.  Boughton,  Shah  Jehan 
granted  the  privilege  to  the  English  of  free 
trade  in  Bengal.  The  first  factory  of  the 
Company  was  at  Masulipatam,  but,  in  1625, 
it  was  removed  to  Armegon,  and  subsequent- 
ly (1639)  Mr.  Day  removed  it  to  a  village 
in  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Chandragiri. 
He  erected  a  factory  here,  which  was  first 
called  Fort  St.  George,  but  afterwards  known 
as  Madras.  In  1662,  Charles  II  ceded  Bom- 
bay to  the  Company.  In  the  time  of  Jamea 
lithe  Company  in  1690  obtained  the  king's 
permission  t>o  send  Admiral  Nicholson  with 
13  ships  of  war,  200  pieces  of  cannon  and 
600  men,  to  seise  and  fortify  Chittagong  and 
estabtish  a  kingdom,  but  this  proved  a 
failure,  and  fresh  troops  were  sent  out  under 
Captain  Heath,  who  burned  down  Balasore 
and  proceeded  to  Chittagong.  But  finding 
this  too  strong,  he  sailed  to  Madras,  which, 
with  Bombay,  were  the  sole  possessions  re» 
maining  to  the  English.  But  at  this  time  An- 
rungsobe  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  which 
the  English  ofiered  and  allowed  them  to 
return  to  trade.     Accordingly  Mr.  Cfaii:* 
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nock  on  the  24th  August  1690,  landed  on 
the  leffc  banlr  of  the  Hooghly  and  laid  the 
fonndation  of  Galcntta.  In  1698,  the  three 
Tillages  of  Calcutta,  ChnttannttiaTid  Goyind- 
pore  were  purchased  for  Rs.  16,000,  and 
shortly  after,  during  the  reign  of  William 
III  of  England,  the  fortress  of  Fort  William 
was  erected.  About  this  time,  1693,  a  rival 
English  Company  was  started,  from  which 
much  iTijury  resulted  to  the  English  interest ; 
but  on  the  22nd  July  1702,  these  two  com- 
panies were  amalgamated  under  the  title  of 
the  Unit/ed  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
to  the  East.  Little  of  interest  occurred  till 
1715.  In  that  year,  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
the  emperor  Ferokhsir  at  Delhi.  But,  from 
l^e  date  of  that  small  factory  granted  in  1613 
at  Snrat  the  English  East  India  Company 
grew  in  India  up  to  1858.  In  that  time  they 
decided  the  fate  of  kings,  emperors,  rajas, 
and  maha-rajahs  and  had  drawn  under  their 
rule  upwards  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
people.  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  and 
Malcolm  and  Munro  and  Frere  and  Metcalf, 
and  Lawrence  and  Napier  had  grown  in  their 
service  to  be  great  men,  while  Wellesley, 
We11ington,Hastings,Comwalli8,Harri6,Ben- 
tinck,  Dalhousie,  Canning  and  Gough  and 
Campbell  and  Rose,  and  Mansfield,  servants 
mutually  of  the  British  nation  and  of  the 
Company  had  risen  to  distinction  in  India. 
Their  dominion  and  their  great  army  of 
900,000  soldiers  was  at  length,inl858,abRorb- 
ed  under  the  administration  of  the  British 
Crown,  consequent  on  a  great  reroit  of  the 
native  sepoy  army  of  Bengal,  during  which, 
the  predatory  races  of  the  north  and  the 
dissatisfied  amongst  the  nobles,  took  the 
opportunity  to  plunder  and  striye  for  in- 
dependence, and  during  their  efforts  much 
innocent  blood  was  sheil  and  many  horrors 
enact>ed.  In  the  interval,  however,  amongst 
the  servants  of  the  Company,  there  had 
been  Lord  Clive,  Lord  Comwallis,  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  Colonel  Lawrence,  Warren  Hastings, 
Marquis  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
David  Baird,Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  Thomas 
Monro,  Sir  David  Onchterlony,  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  Lord  Metcalf,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
Lord  Hardinge,  Lord  Gough,  Lord  Keane, 
Lord  Amherst,  Lord  Combermere,  Lord 
Lake,  Lord  Harris,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
Sir  Robert  Sale,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Colonel  Neill,  Mr.  Thom> 
ason.  General  Sir  James  Outram,  Colonel 
Havekck,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Canning, 
Hon'ble  Mount  Stewart  Elpfainstone,  Sir 
Hector  Munro,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  Sir  G.  R.  Clerk,  Lord  Combermere, 
Sir  William  Jones,  Sir  James  Aanesley,  Sir 
Aohibald  Campb^,  Dr.  Royle  Mr.  James 
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IVinsep,  LordBentinck,  Marquis  of  Hast 
Dr. Roxburgh,  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  sorn. 
W.  O'Shaughnessy,  Dr.  Griffiths,  Sir  ^W^ 
lawAinslie,  Dr.  Jerdon,  Dr.  Wight,  Sir  El 
Dnrand,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  Sip  Oc 
MacLeod,  Lord  Macauly,  Lord  La^^r^ 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  Dr.  J.  B.  GKlcI 
Sir  Herbert  Edwards,  Dr.  Crawford, 
Wilson,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

During  their  rule,  of  a  century  and  a 
the  British  put  down  predatory  warfare. 

They  established  security  of  person 
property  from  Governmental  aggression. 

They*  introduced  civil  and  religious  litu 
instituted   colleges,  schools,    museams 
polytechnic  Institutions  for  the  introdnc 
of  a  pure  and  rational  philosophy,  and. 
dissemination  of  knowledge. 

They  instructed  its  youth  in  the  ki 
ledge  of  the  medical  sciences. 

They  gave  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

They  formed  and  introduced  the  Hin 
tanee  language  as  a  lingua  franca; 
English  language  was  made  known 
them :  Molesworth's  Mahratta  diction 
and  the  works  translated  and  published 
Colonel  Jervis  and  others :  Morris'  T^ 
Dictionary,  Campbell's  Telugu  Dictioti 
Gilchrist's  Hindustanee  Dictionary  and  Gi 
roar,  Shakespear's  Hindustani  Diction 
have  been  published,  Richardson's  Bum 
Dictionary,  Morrison's  Chinese  Dictiom 
and  works  on  botany,  natural  history,  medi 
and  physical  science. 

They  established  printing. 

They  translated  into  many  language 
the  Bible,  a  book  of  pure  morals. 

They  abolished  mutilation  and  sang^aiD 
punishroent-s. 

They  abolished  slavery  in  parts  of  Indi 

They  abolished  Suttee,  human  saorif 
and  infanticide. 

They  put  down  Thuggee  and  its  kind 
iniquities. 

They  placed  the  remotest  parts  of  Indii 
oommu  nication  with  the  whole  civiiized  wa 

They  abolished  transit  duties. 

They  formed  roads  on  a  scale  unknowi 
India  under  any  previous  Government. 

They  gave  India  the  benefits  of  steam  oc 
munication  on  its  shores  and  rivers,  and  r 
roads. 

They  introduced  agricultural  and  hortic 
tural  societies  for  the  improvement  of  ca 
vation  and  produce. 

They  established  Commercial  Chamb 
and  Banks,  and  displaced  the  innumerd 
coins  of  its  former  inlers  by  a  new  ooini^ 

They  formed  great  dams  over  wide  riv< 
and  excavated  great  canals  for  irrigation  a 
traffic. 
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The/  formed  a  great  and  cheap  armj, 
ftboat  300,000  strong,  from  amongst  the  con- 
qaered  races,  and  with  them  they  made  fresh 
eeniqaestfi  in  India,  in  China,  in  Sind,  in  the 
Punjab,  in  Aden,  in  Barmah,  in  Assam,  in 
Arrakaa  and  Tenasserim. 

They  formed  a  powerful  Navy,  which  gave 
to  the  Government  a  great  influence  over  the 
lawless  tribes  that  fringe  the  neighbouring 
eoifita,  their  services  mostly  lay  in  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Onlf,  and  its  cost  was 
sapposed  to  be  greater  chan  the  British  Navy 
eonld  do  their  work,  but  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Navy  was  partly  war,  partly  political 
and  partly  scientific,  and  they  did  thoroughly 
and  well  whatever  fell  to  them  to  perforni. 

Their  Courts  of  SudrandFoujdarix\dalat, 
their  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  with 
Jodgsa  and  Se£»ion  Judges  throughout  the 
land  administrating  to  each  race  their  own 
laws  and  a  great  body  of  magistrates,  and 
Coarts  of  Small  Causes  furnished  the  people 
with  ike  means  of  obtaining  justice,  and  gave 
theGofctmment  themeans  of  repressing  crime, 
with  the  blessing  of  internal  peace  and  pro- 
greasKve  civilization. 

The  service  of  the  State  was  open  to  every 

I]idiaBrKe,ib  having  been  provided  by  Acts  8 

Mid4  W.  IV.  c  85  p.  87,  "  That  no  native  of 

the  nid  territories    nor  any  natural  born 

nljeet  of  His  Majesty  resident  therein,  shall 

hf  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth, 

decent,  colour,  or  any  of  them  be  disabled 

from  holding  any  place,  office  or  employment 

under  the  said  Company. 

The  English  East  India  Company  began 
as  peaceable  merchants,  but»  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  east  in  all  countries  without  police, 
they  retained  armed  guards  over  their  factories 
which  led  oa  the  one  hand  to  defensive  and 
aggressive  acts  and  on  the  other  tempted 
needy  soldiers  of  fortune  to  try  to  plunder 
them  or  toseek  theiraid;  acts  which  led  tliem 
by  degrees  to  the  acquisition  of  vast  territorial 
possessions.  Their  tirst  charter  was  obtained 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1599.  Their  2nd 
Charterin  1661  from  Charles  II  was  extended 
m  1685.  In  1702,  Lord  Godolphim  united 
the  old  company  with  a  new  one  that  had 
been  established  in  1698,  and  renewed  their 
diarter  inl  773,  with  a  grant  of  a  monopoly  to 
China,  again  renewed  in  1813  with  per- 
niasion  for  other  merchants  to  trade,  but  a 
fiesh  charter  in  1833,  disconnected  them, 
whofly  from  commerce,  made  them  entirely 
*  political  body  and  permitted  British  sub- 
J^S'to  settle  in  India.  In  the  beginning  of 
i867,  oB  a  sodden  moving  of  the  soldier 
>icai,  the  Native  Army  of  Bengal  revolted 
■id  the  soldier  and  predatory  races  in  great 
portions  of  northern  India  rose  in  a  rebellion, 
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which  was  only  suppressed  with  great  loss 
of  life  and  at  great  expense  of  money,  and 
it  was  deemed  advisable  for  Her  British 
Majesty  in  1858  to  assume  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  to  rule  through  a 
Viceroy,  the  first  of  whom  was  Lord  Can- 
ning  who  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Elgin,  by 
Sir  John  Lawrenoe  and  Lord  Mayo. 

EAST  INDIES,  this  term  is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  tropical  countries  in  the  Eastern 
parts  of  the  world  from  the  West  Indies, 
composed  of  the  islands  lying  in  the  tropica 
between  North  and  South  America.  The 
term  East  Indies  is  also  used  by  the  British, 
the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  to  indicate  their 
territorial  possessions  in  the  East.  The 
West  Indies  belong  principally  to  Great 
Britain,  but  to  possess  the  East  Indies  has 
been  an  object  of  ambition  to  western 
races  prior  to  historic  times.  The  first 
great  inroad  of  strangers  was  that  of  the 
Eastern  Arians  about  1,500  years  before 
Christ  who  now  form  the  braliminical  tnbes 
of  British  India,  intellectual  men^  but  with- 
out territorial  possessions,  Semiramis  B.  C. 
1,200  moved  with  a  great  army,  and  entered 
India  from  the  N.  West,  but  was  defeated 
and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  approached  India  from  a 
similar  N.  W.  route  but  he  stopped  short  in 
the  Punjab,  moved  southwards  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Indus  and  then  crossed 
the  southern  desert  to  Babylon  where  he 
died.  Many  Scythio  races^  of  whom,  however, 
little  is  known,  appear  to  have  entered  India, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Surat^ 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era. 
After  the  time  of  Mahoramed,  the  Arab 
khalifs  who  succeeded  him,  mahomedans 
from  Ghazui,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Oxua 
and  from  Persia  obtained  possession  of  great 
parts  of  the  country  now  designated  British 
India,  the  British  being  the  present  occupant 
of  all  the  lands  which  previous  conquerors 
obtained. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  or  as  that  nation 
calls  it,  Netherland  India  are  comprised  in 
the  great  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
from  Sumatra  Eastwards.  They  lay  claim  to 
be  the  rulers  or  paramount  power  of  f  of  the 
whole  Archipelago. 

The  Spanish  East  Indies  are  chiefly  the 
Philippine  Archipelago.  The  chief  town 
of  Manilla,  was  founded  in  A.D.  1 581 ,  and 
they  have  continued  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion ever  since,  Seo  Archipelago,  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

EAST  INDIAN,  this  term  has  lately  been 
adopted  by  all  classes  in  India,  to  distinguish 
the  descendants  of  Europeans  and  native 
mothers.      Tho  terms   Eurasian  and  Indo- 
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Briton,  were  for  a  short  time  in  use,  but  liave 
ceased  to  be.  employed,  other  names  such 
as  Half-Caste  are  used  by  the  British,  Chati- 
kar  and  Chi- Chi  by  the  bindus  and  mahome- 
dans  of  India,  but  these  are  derogatory  desig- 
nations. Chatikar,is  from  Chitta,trow8ers,  and 
Kar,  a  person  who  uses  tbem.  The  mahome- 
dans  equally  wear  trowsers,  but  concealed  by 
their  long  outer  gowns.  They  are  also  known 
as  Farangi,  a  person  of  Europe,  similarly  as 
Hyderabad i,  Bengali^  and  Hindustani  are 
employed  for  natives  of  Hyderabad,  Bengal  or 
Hindustan.  The  humbler  East-Indians  if 
asked  their  race  reply  that  they  are  Wallan- 
dez,  or  OoUanday  which  is  a  modification  of 
Hollandais  the  name  having  been  brought 
down  through  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  from  the  Dutch  who  were 
amongst  the  first  who  trafficked  with  the 
East. 

They  have  in  India  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  Europeans^  and  might  advantage- 
ously be  BO  styled.  They  are  of  French, 
Dutoh,Danish,Portuguse  and  British  descent, 
but  many  of  those  claiming  a  Portuguese 
origin,  Xaviers,  DeCastellas,  <fec.,  are  merely 
descendants  of  converts  to  Christianity  or 
of  household  slaves  of  Portuguese  officers. 
East  Indians  are  chiefly  employed  as  clerks 
in  public  offices  in  all  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  British  Government. 

EASTWICK,  Captain  Edward  H.  Bombay 
Army,  Assistant  Political  Agent,  Katty war, 
Scinde,  1639-18^2;  was  Prof essor  of  Hindi, 
Hindustani,  and  Mahratta,  Haileybury.  Au- 
thor of  Vocabulary  of  the  Soindi  language, — 
Dry  leaves  from  Modern  Egypt.  Lond.  1847, 
8vo. ;  2nd  Ed.  1852,  translator  of  Bepp's 
*'  Comparative  Grammar,''  and  of  various 
standard  Hindust<ani  and  Persian  works, 
editor  of  the  entertaining  and  instructive 
*'  Autobiography  of  Lootfallah,"  which  af- 
fords a  remarkable  picture  of  the  inner  life 
of  a  Mohammedan  and  of  the  manners,  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  thought  of  the  natives 
of  India.  Reported  on  the  Revenues  of 
Khyrpoor.  On  the  pedigree  of  the  Amirs  of 
Sindh,  published  in  Parliamentary  paper. 
Translated  the  Kisso-i-Sanjan ;  also  of  the 
Zar-tushtnamah ;  Wrote  on  Alore  and 
Rohri ',  Translated  Schiller's  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  Memoir  of  Pir  Ibrahim  Khan. 
Translated  Bagh-o-Bahar,  Anwar-i-Soheili, 
Gulistan.  Author  of  Hand-book  of  India. 
Zh*.  Buiois  Oatcblogtte. 

EASTWICK,  J.  B.  A  Bombay  Military 
officer,  author  of  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Scinde 
langoage. 

EASTWICK,  Capt.  William  Joseph,  De- 
puty Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
is  a  son  of  B.  W.  Eastwick,  Esq.,  of  Thur- 
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loe-sqnare,  Brompton.  He  was  bom 
1808 ;  was  educated  at  Winchester  Colle 
and  went  out  to  Bombay  aaa  Cadet  in  18 
His  first  service  was  with  the  field  fo 
under  General  Welsh,  at  EZolapore,  and 
the  Southern  Mahratta  Country.  He  ^ 
transferred  to  the  political  department 
First  Assistant  to  the  Resident  in  Scinde. 
that  capacity,  he  was  attached  to  the  ar 
of  Lord  Keane,  and  in  183B  accompaniec 
through  the  territories  of  Lower  and  Up] 
Scinde.  Under  the  orders  of  Sir  Hei 
Pottinger  he  was  intrusted  with  the  neg( 
ation  of  the  treaty  of  1839  with  the  Ame 
of  Hyderabad,  by  which  the  Indns  t 
thrown  open  to  commercial  enterprise,  f 
of  all  imports  and  vexatious  interferea 
During  several  months  he  held  politi 
charge  of  the  disturbed  districts  at  the  £ 
of  the  Bolan  Pass,  constituting  the  base 
British  military  operations  in  Affghanist 
Finally,  he  was  appointed  Acting  Residi 
in  Sind,  and  received  the  official  appro] 
tion  of  the  Governor- General  for  the  mi 
ner  in  which  he  conducted  the  importa 
duties  intrusted  to  his  charge  at  Hyderah 
In  1847,  Captain  Eastwick  was  elected  t 
seat  in  the  East  Lidia  Direction,  and  in  IH 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Deputy  Chs 
man. 
EASTERN  PENINSULA,  a  term  £ 
quently  employed  to  designate  the  Malay  pi 
insula,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Western 
Indian  peninsula.  Further  west  in  the  aoc 
of  Asia,  is  the  Arabian  peninsnla,  and  in  £a 
em  Asia  are  the  peninsula  of  Corea  a 
peninsula  of  Kamtkatska. 

EAST  INDIA  TACAMAHACA  BBSI 

See  Calophyllam. 

EATABLE  HIBISCUS,  Abelmoscli 
esculentus.  W.  and  A. 

EATCHAM  PALLAM.    Tau.  Elate  ff 

vesters. 

ETTI  MAKAM  or  Titti  marah.  Tj 
Dalbergia  sissoides. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  a  refreshing  pi 
fame,  largely  imported  into  India  from  S 
rope,  where  it  is  manufactured.  It  has  ii 
minor  degree  some  of  the  qualities  of  chloi 
form.  The  most  celebrated  manufaotorj 
that  of  Perina  in  Cologne,  but  much  thai 
spurioas  is  sold. 

EAU  DE  CBEOLE,  a  spirit  distilled  frc 
the  Mammee  apple  or  wild  AjHiGot  of  Soai 
America.     Bee  Clusiacese. 

EAU  DE  RAZE.  F&.  Turpentine  oil. 

EAU  DE  VIE  also  BRANDEVIN.  J 
Brandy. 

EAU  REGALE.  Fa.  Nitro-Muriatic  aci 

EB3ENH0UT.    Dct.    Ebony, 
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JgSSSACEM.    See  DiospyroB  melanozj- 


EBCTi.    Fe.    Ebenbolz.    6iH.  Ebeno. 
r  £r.  Sn*  Sbenaa.  Lat.  Ebony. 

SBIL   Ajl    also  Bilbnia.    Abab.    Car- 


BUBM. 


MOST. 


>t 
DUT. 

Fb. 

Gbb. 

Guz. 

6b. 

Hbb. 

Hind 

n 

It. 
Jat. 
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Abnns,  Mahr. 

Kaya-arang,  Malay. 

Abnns,  Pers. 

Ebenowoederewo,  Rus. 
Kaln  yere,  Singh. 

Kaka  tatee.  Tam. 

Atcha  maram,  „ 

Atcha  mana,        Til. 
Tookee, 

Nalla  toomi  kara, 
TooQibi  kara, 
Toomi-chava  Lata, 
Toombika^  „ 

Abuus,  UniA. 

Tendna,  ^ 

A  bhek   wood,   exceeding] j  bard     and 

^  T,  of  great  darabiUty  and  siiBceptible  of 

iV^polttlL     It  is  exported  from   Upper 

M^  AbTBnnia,    Zanzibar,    Madagascar, 

mmm,  Ceylon,  India,  and  Jamaica.    The 

^hwoT  Sontb-Eastern  Asia,  are  obtained 

Inastenl  species  of  Diospyros,  Dalbergia, 

^  iHMnia^  from  ti-ees  growing  in  the 

Ceylon,   in  several  parts  of  the 

of  India,  in  Coimbatore,  Malabar, 

,  the  Dekban,  in  the  Circars,  Ganjam, 

jHitl  tod  Chimsnr,  also  in  Assam,  the 

jUy  peninsula,  in  Penang,  Siam,  andeast- 

^rtitbrotigb  the   Asiatic  Archipelago  to 

^K^ippine  Islands.     The  true  ebony  is 

*^i  black,  88  to  be  used  to  personify 

■moi    Bat,  woods  sold  under  this  name 

^"iik  reddish,  greenish  or  yello  wish  huep, 

**^  vt  distingnished  in  commerce  as  red, 

gnasidyeUow  ebonies,  though  these  are 

n  Boefa  las  esteem  than  the  ebonies  which 

^jfihkck^  free  from  yeins,  and  close- grain- 

«i  The  jet  black  kinds  are  solely  employed 

ftronnmental  furniture,  cabinet  and  turnery 

^f^  rulers,   and   for  handles    for   doors, 

hixm,  piano-forte  keys,  philosophical,  musi- 

•"•■d  surgical  instruments,  mosaic  work 

^  inbjing,  though  cheaper  woods,  dyed 

■W:,  are  frequently  substituted :  but  it  is 

^di  affected  by  the  weather,  on  which  ac- 

•■rt  it  IS  seldom  used  in  the  plank  solid. 

nkfint  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  xzvii,  16: 

■tin  the  plural,  when  the  men  of  Dedan 

•facribed  as  bringing  horns  of  ivory  and 

*»y.    Herodotus  (iii,  97)  mentions  ebony 

^|ttt  of  the  presents  brought  in  consider- 

;  *qwuititiai  to  the  king  of  Persia  by  the 

I^Tw  of  Ethiopia,  and  Dioscorides  describes 

^  fands,  one  Ethiopian  which  was  con- 

■•withe  best  and  the  other  Indian  which 

**  iatcnnixed   with   whitish  stripes  and 
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spotted.  But  there  are  ebonies  in  the  Mauri** 
tius,  Ceylon  and  the  south  and  east  of  Asia, 
equal  to  those  of  any  other  park  of  the 
world.  The  ebony  in  the  south  of  the  pen- 
insula of  India,  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
Coorg  and  Canara,  from  various  species  of 
Diospyros  and  is  of  a  superior  description, 
being  perfectly  black  in  colour.  Smaller 
pieces  are  procured  from  Cuddapah,  Salem, 
Nuggur,  ^c,  but  there  is  no  steady  demand, 
though,  for  ornamental  cabinet  work,  it  ift 
peculiarly  fine  veined.  That  of  Ceylon,  from 
the  Diospyros  ebenaster,  is  of  great  value. 
And  another  heart  wood,  that  of  the  Ka« 
doera  beriye  or  Bastard  ebony  of  Western 
Ceylon,  also  from  species  of  Diospyros,  is 
occasionally  met  witli  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  ebonies  of  the  Palghat  and 
Coimbatore  districts,  are  supposed  to  be 
from  species  of  Diospyros  (ebenaster)  and 
Bauhinia.  In  none  of  the  trees,  is  the 
entire  bole  black,  only  the  heart  wood,  the 
outer  and  white  wood  being  the  Tendua  of 
the  Mahrattas.  The  ebony  tree  of  the 
Malabar  foreste,  Diospyros  melanoxylon,  is 
also  found  sparingly  in  those  of  N.  Canara 
below  the  Woolwa  Ghat  and  near  Meerjan  in- 
land. It  is  procurable,  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  in  the  hill  zemindaries  of  the  North- 
em  Circars,  particularly  in  the  Ganjana 
district :  also,  inland  from  Ellore  in  the  Ma* 
sulipatam  district,  logs  of  Diospyros  ebe- 
naster  yield  an  ebony  richly  variegated  with 
bright  brown  stripes  and  mottled,  similar  in 
appearance  to  Calnmander  wood,  which, 
also,  is  from  species  of  Diospyros.  The  Ka- 
rens have  distinctive  names  for  four  differ- 
ent species  of  Tenasserim  ebony  trees  —the 
salt  water  swamp  ebony,  the  water  ebony, 
the  yellow  ebony,  and  the  true  ebony.  Dr. 
Mason  never  met  with  the  trees  in  flower, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  species  of 
Diospyros  to  which  they  belong,  but  had 
seen  specimens  of  the  wood  in  the  southern 
provinces,  not  inferior  to  the  ebony  of  com- 
merce. Also,  under  the  Burmese  name  of 
"  yendaik,"  the  wood  of  two  different  trees 
is  sometimes  seen.  One,  a  species  of  ebony, 
and  the  other  a  leguminous  tree,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  descriptions  of  the  Karens, 
is  a  species  of  dalbergia,  and  the  wood  re- 
sembles the  blackwood  of  Hindoetan.  There 
is  an  inferior  kind  of  ebony  often  seen  at 
Moulmein,  which  the  natives  do  not  call  by 
the  same  name  that  they  do  the  trees  which 
produce  the  good  ebony,  though  evidently  a 
product  of  the  same  genus.  It  also  is  from 
a  species  of  Diospyros,  Moulmein  ebony.  A 
similar  wood  at  Tavoy  is  often  denominated 
**  iron  wood.*'  The  Burmese  ebony^  known 
as  "  Tai'*  is  found  in  the  direction  of  Shooa}'- 
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Oeen,  but  is  very  8carc50.  Ebony  sells  in 
England  at  £5  to  £10  a  ton. — Drs,  Gibson, 
Wight,  Mason,  Tredgold,  HoUzappfel,  Fondle- 
ner,  Orawfurd,  Thwaites,  Voigt,  Captain 
Dance,  Mr.  Rohde,  Eng-Oyc. 

ECAILLE  DB  TORTUE.    Fb.  Tortoise- 
fibell. 

EOAN-LEDA.  Malay.  Pleuronectes  solea. 

EGBATANA,  lay  near  tbe  Zagros  monn- 
tains.  It  was  also  called  Acbmetha  and 
wastbecbief  city  of  Media.  According  to 
Herodotns^  Ecbatana  was  bn,ilt  near  tbe 
close  of  tbe  eigbtb  centnry,  B.  C,  by 
Dejoces,  tbe  founder,  or  (as  other  authors 
say)  tbe  restorer  of  the  Median  monarchy. 
Bat  the  orientals,  according  to  Diodorns 
Sicnlns,  claimed  a  far  more  ancient  origin 
for  it.  They  not  only  described  it  as  the 
capital  of  tbe  first  Median  monarchy,  found- 
ed by  Arbaces,  bat  as  existing  prior  to  tbe 
era  of  Semiramis.  That  queen  in  the  course 
of  her  royal  progress,  arrived  at  Ecbatann, 
a  city  sitaated  in  a  plain,  and  there  built  a 
magnificent  palace.  In  it  Alexander  depo- 
sited tbe  treasures  taken  from  Persepolis 
and  Pasargada,  and  one  of  tbe  last  acts  of 
bis  life  was  a  royal  visit  to  Ecbatana.  It 
was  originally  the  capital  of  Media,  and 
seems  greatly  to  have  surpassed  the  other 
cities,  Williams'  (Essays  p,  9.)  affirms  that 
the  ancient  Ecbatnna,  tbe  capital  of  Media, 
is  tbe  modem  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Irak 
Ajami.  But  Sir  William  Jones,  and  the 
great  Fi*ench  orientalist<s,  place  Ecbatana  at 
Taaris,  and  Galias,  who  has  been  followed 
by  D'Anville,  and  later  geographers,  at  Ha- 
madan.  Media  for  the  most  part,  is  high  and 
cold ;  such  are  tbe  mountains  to  the  east  of 
Ecbatana,  tbe  mountains  near  Rhan^  and 
tbe  Caspian  Gates,  and  thonce  to  Matiana 
an^  Armenia."  William* s  Essays  pp.  2-67. 
Siraho,  lib,  xi.  Oap.  13. 

EOHALAT.  Kassia.     Nerium  piscidium, 

BoxB.  Syn.  of  Echalti am  piscidium. — Wight, 

EOHALTUM,   Syn.     piscidium.— IKtyU 

Neriam  pisoidinm,  Boxd. 
Wrightia,  piscidla,  G.  Don. 

Bark  yields  a  nsefal  fibre:  steeped  in  water 
tbe  fishes  die.     Voigt. 

EOHENEIS  NAUCRATBS.  Tbe  Indian 
Bemora  or  sucking  fish. 

EOHENEIS  REMORA.  Linn.  Tbe  Re- 
mora  or  sucking  fish,  wbicb  is  usually  found 
atf>acbed  to  the  shark.  They  are  6  to  12 
inches  long.  Macgillivray  says  at  one  place 
f  p.  237-8)  that  be  had  never  before  seen  the 
sucking-fish  (Echeneis  remora)  so  plentiful ; 
they  caused  much  annoyance  to  tbe  fisher- 
men by  carrying  baits  off  books,  and  ap- 
peared always  on  tbe  alert,  darting  out  in 
a  body  of  twenty  or  more  from  under  tbe 


E  CITON. 

ship's  bottom  when  any  offal  was   th 
overboard.     Macgillivray,  Voyage,  Vol. 
237-8. 

ECHINODERMATA.  See  Holothnr 

ECHINOPS  ECHINATUS, 
Oamel  Thistle.     Hind.  Oont-katara. 
Very  common  in  Raj  warra:  camels 
sume  it  readily.    This  plant  is  said  to 
native    of    Mysore.     Dr.   Hoffmeister 
enlisted  this  plant  among  the  flora  of 
villages    from    the    Errengkbal      pom 
Sbipkie  in  Obitiese  Tartary.    Roxh,  FU 
Qen,  Med,  Top,  p.  206. 

ECHITES,  a  genns  of  shrubs  and  tra 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Apocyiiacei 
whicb  Voigt  mentions  E.  apoxys  and  E  f 
culata,  Roxb.  of  Silhet,  E.  caryopbyllati 
the  peninsula  and  Bengal,  and  JS.  cyx 
of  tlie  Khafisya  bills.  There  are  above 
species  of  this  genus.  They  are  dan 
.ous  lactescent  plants,  of  no  known 
Dr.  Wight,  in  Icones,  gives  acnmin 
antidysenterica,  caryopbyllatai  cym 
dichotoma,  fra.tescen8,  bircosa,  macropbj 
marginata,  paniculata,  parviflora,  scboli 
venenata. — Eng.  Cyc.jp.48 7.  See  Caontcb 

ECHITES    ACUMINATA,    a   climl 
shrub  with  white  flowers  and  habit  as 
next. — BiddelL 

ECHITES  ANTIDYSENTERICA.  R( 
Syn.  of  Holarrhena  ao  tidy  sen  terica. — TF 

ECHITES  FRUTESCENS.  Roxr  S 
of  Ichnocarpus  frutescens. — R,  Brown. 

ECHITES  ^ULABARICA.  Lam.  Syn, 
Chonemorpba  malabarica.     Don. 

ECHITES  SCHOLARIS.  Linn.  Syn. 
Alston  la  scholaria. 

ECHITES  SPINOSA.  Burm.  Syn.  of  ( 
risfta  carandaa. — Linn, 

ECHIUM  GRAi^DIPLORUM,  one 
tbe  Boraginaceaa. 

ECITON,  a  genus  of  ants,  several  spec 
of  which  are  found  in  India. 

Eciton  ?  rufonigmm,  Worker,  length  abc 
Il-24tbofan  inch;  is  very  common  in  t 
Camatic,  makes  its  nests  in  holes  of  trei 
old  palings,  bamboo  rafters  and  soch  hk 
it  does  not  care  for  sweets,  is  never  sei 
on  flowers,  but  devours  dead  animal  matU 
It  stings  very  severely. 

Eciton  nigrum.  Worker,  length  9-24tli 
an  inch,  rare  in  Malabar,  but  tolerably  ooi 
men  in  parts  of  tbe  Camatic ;  same  babi 
as  the  last.     Females  winged. 

Eciton  rujipes,  Worker,  lengtbl  1.48th  of  i 
inch. 

Eciton  minutum.  Worker,  about  l-6tlij 
an  inch  long,  found  in  tbe  Camatic  ^^  ^ 
Malabar,  on  trees.    Jerdon, 
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kyat-hgying.      Barm, 
.kyat-hgying.         „ 


tftbe 

Amimpi  hindns,  of  ordinary  education,  an 
Bdiofie  is  still  considered  to  be  cansed  by  a 
Make's  endearonring  to  eat  up  the  Inminary. 
Ae  Hnda  myths  on  this  point  vary  ;  bat 
^mHt  the  ''  Iraka"  or  black  and  "  Keathu" 
Irnd  snake*,  two  giants  with  snake  heads, 
Mo  seized  the  Ambrosia,  are  mentioned. 
0k  tite  morning  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
ittiiil86B  the  Lncknow  train  conveyed 
■toCftimporeno  less  than  27,000  passen- 
fBi  to  lathe  in  the  Ganges. 

IDiGlI,  also  called  the  Eda-gai  knln  and 

Aipifform  the  great   left-hand   division 

I  tiasst  the  Dravidian  people  of  the  south 

tf  Ua.    See  Caste. 

IDiUJLA  AJEIITL  Tel.  Alstonia  scho- 


BiKULA   MANDULA    MARL    Tel. 


BlKULA  PALA.  Tel.  Also  Eda- 
UsKuna.    Tel.     Alstonia  scholaris. 

BiXAH.  The  Tamil  name  of  a  Mala- 
,  ^t»tiiat  grows  to  abont  forty  feet  in 
•c^isd  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
livittiis  very  soft,  and  not  darable:  it 
""^  s  sort  of  gnm,  or  resin,  like  the 
The  wood  is  nsed  for  catamarans, 
for  heavy  timber,  canoes,  spars  for 
>  and  other  purposes. — EdyCj  Forests  of 
*''i«rafi/J  Oanara, 

E)iYADA.     Tel.     Alstonia  scholaris. 

D®ELLAH,  the  Malayala  name  of  a 
■•e^aich  grows  to  abont  thirty  feet  high, 
•i  t«lre  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  nsed 
"hjite  ind  conntry  vessels ;  and  is  desig- 
■W  ^Bgle  wood.  In  consequence  of  its 
••fofT  it  is  not  mnch  known  or  used. — 
^^t'ddbar  and  Canara, 

B)DL   Tel.    Andropogon  contortns. — 


EDDO,  the  name  by  which  the  esculent 
limn  is  known  by  the  natives  of  the  Gold 
'-  See  Colocasia. 
IDDUMATTA  OHETTU.    Tel.    Nel- 
tomentosa.  Dieir,  Syn.  of  Jnsticia  to- 
itott.— 11«p6.    The  name  signifies  "  bnl- 
tnmpled  plant." 
B)DU  MUKKU  DUMPA,    Trl.    also 
nmite  dnmpa.      Ponzolzia  tnbero.«a. 
Ik  nettling  of  the  Teliigu  words  is  bullock- 
^^  plant. 

JTODU  NALIKE  CHETTU.    Tel.    Ele- 
IwopBs  8C»bcr. — Linn, 
B)DUTOKA  DUMPA.    Tel.    Diosco- 

^KN,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  "  plea- 
^  or  "delight,"  was  made  the  name  of 


EDGEWORTHIA  buxifolia. 

several  places,  remarkably  frnitfal  in  their 
soil.  The  first  is  that  province  which  the 
prophet  Amos  seems  to  notice,  ch.  i.  5,  when 
he  divides  Syria  into  three  parts,  viz:-— Da» 
masons,  the  Plain  of  Aven,  and  the  House  of 
Eden,  called  Codlo- Syria,  or  the  Hollow 
Syria,  because  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and 
Anti-Libanus  enclose  it  on  both  sides,  and 
make  it  to  resemble  a  valley.  The  second 
place  wherein  several  learned  men  have 
soDght  for  the  country  of  Eden  is  Armenia, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Tigfris,  the  En- 
phrateSy  the  Araxes,  and  the  Phasis,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  the  four  rivers  specified 
by  Moses,  (Gen.  ii.  10  <fcc. —  See  Paxton'a 
Illustrations  of  the  Scriptares.)  The  third 
place,  which  some  have  fixed  on  as  the  coun- 
try of  Eden,  is  Chaldea,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates, — a  country  I'emark* 
able  for  its  extreme  fertility.  Babylon  has 
also  been  so  named  Aden ;  also  Ceylon  with 
its  Pe^Ak  and  Bridge.  The  Eden  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  as  a  great  commercial  place  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  modem  Aden  ; 
but  it  presents  no  signs  of  ancient  grandeur. 
Eden  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  in  Hicrh 
Asia,  between  tlie  common  sources  of  the 
Jihun  and  other  grand  rivers  where  there  is 
abundance  of  the  Ficus  Indictis  or  bur-tree» 
sacred  to  the  first  lord,  Adinath  or  Mahn^ 
deva.  Milton  uses  this  tree  to  describe  when 
{Paradise  Lost  Booh  IX).    Adam  and  Eve 

"  botli  together  went 
"  lobo  the  thickest  wood ;  there  soon  they  choso 
**  The  fig  tree ;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
''  Bat  snch  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known. 
"  In  Malabr.r  or  Dcccan,  spreads  her  arms, 
"  Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  gronnd 
"  The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  danghters  grow 
"  Abont  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade 
"  High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between. 
"  There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat," 
"  Shelters  in  cool  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds. 

**  Those  leaves 

"  They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  large/' 

Tod^s  Eajasthan,  Vol.  Ip,  23.  Rohinson*s 
Trnveh.     VoL  Up.  337.     See  Adam. 

EDESA,  now  called  Orfa,  was  the  XJr  of 
the  Chaldees  whence  Abraham  removed  to 
Haran.  It  is  a  city  on  the  Euphrates  where 
Christian,  Jewish  and  Buddhist  tenets  were 
discussed.  Here  Ephraem  Syrus  taught  and 
Syiiac  translations  were  made  of  the  Greek 
and  Christian  works  which  have  preserved 
to  us  the  original.  Max  Miiller,  See  Semitic 
races.     Sarng. 

EDQWORTH,  M.  P.  A  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vant, author  of  several  articles  on  Botany  and 
kindred  scientific  subjects,  in  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society's  Journal. 

EDGEWORTHIA  BUXIFOLIA.  Fatxj. 
of  the  tribe  Theophrastje,  yields  an  edible 
fruit  of  Kabul;  unknown  in  England. 
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EDIBLE  SEA-WEED. 

EDGWORTHIA  CHRYSANTHA  grows 
in  fspi-eat  abnndance  in  China. 

EDGEWORTHIA  GARDNERI,  is  a 
beaatifal  shrub,  with  globes  of  waxy  cow- 
Bb*p-coloured,  delicionsly  scented  flowers. 
This  plant  is  allied  to  Daphne,  from  bark  of 
which  the  Nepal  paper  is  manufactured. — 
HooJier  Him.  Jour.  Vol,  I.  page  205. 

EDIBLE  HIBISCUS.  JSng.  Abelmos- 
chus  escnientus — W.  &  A, 

EDIBLE  bird  nests  are  made  by  the  CoUo* 
calia  brevirostris,  McLelland  :  C.  nidifica, 
Gray.  These  are  found  in  the  caverns  of 
the  limesbone  cliffs,  throughout  the  areas 
of  simple  upheaval  but  not  elsewhere ;  so 
that  this  singular  production,  which  from 
its  value  is  well  kuown  to  those  engaged  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Archipelago,  furnishes 
one  of  the  best  tests  for  deciding  the 
character  of  the  regions  in  which  it  is  found. 
In  Java  they  are  sold  at  from  £500  to 
£583  per  pecul.  of   183^  lbs.   avoird.     See 

EDIBLE  SEA-WEED.  Plocaria  Candida. 

Fucus  amylaceus. 

Kyoak-pwen,  Bub  |  Agar  Agar,  Malat. 
A  sea  weed,  abundant  on  the  Tennasserim 
coast,  and  exceedingly  valuable  for  its  nutri- 
tious and  medicinal  properties  for  invalids. 
It  was  first  brought  to  public  notice  by  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  as  the  edible  moss  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  referred  by  him  to 
the  genus  fucus.  The  fructifications  how- 
ever being  in  small  tubercles,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ma8(m  considers  it  as  a  species  of  Agardhs 
genus,  Sphosrococcus,  which  now  constitutes 
a  member  of  the  genus  Plocaria.  It  is  an 
allied  genus  with  the  Ceylon  moss  (Gigar- 
tina  lichenoides)  first  described  as  Fucus 
amylaceus  by  Dr.  O'Shauj^-linessy,  the  Plo- 
caria lichenoides  of  Mr.  Mason  ;  also  with  a 
Bpecies  found  on  the  coast  of  Devonshii^e  in 
England,  PI.  compressa :  with  the  Corsicfim 
moss  of  the  Mediterranean,  P.  helminthochor- 
ton :  also  with  the  Agar- Agar  PI :  tenax  :  but 
diifers  from  the  Irish  moss  or  Choudrus  cris- 
pus :  and  is  not  of  the  same  natural  family 
as  the  Iceland  moss  which,  indeed,  is  a  lichen, 
the  Cetraria  Islandica.  The  Tenasserim  moss 
is  said  to  be  superior  to  all  others,  as  it  is 
wholly  free  from  the  bitter  principle  which 
renders  other  fuci  so  objectionable ;  but  Mr. 
Mason  seems  to  consider  it  almost  identical 
with  the  Ceylon  moss,  for  he  gives  the  same 
accoant  of  it  as  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  gives  of 
that  from  Ceylon.  It  contains  he  says  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  starch,  and  was  hence 
named  by  Dr.  0*Shaughnes8y,  the  starch 
fucus,  F.  amy]aceus,but  his  specific  name  has 
been  since  changed  to  Candida,  white,  pro- 
bably ii'om  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  substance 


EDOM. 

is  naturally  white,  whereas  it  becbntii 
only  by  bleaching  in  the  sun ;  its  ncbi 
tint  is  a  shade  between  olive  and  pis 
such  as  the  natives  designate  red.  Aocor* 
to  Dr.  0'Shaughnessy*B  analysis  100  ] 
contain — 
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Xron,  a  traco  ...  ...    1 

Vegetable  jelly   ...    S 

Trne  starch 1 

Wax,  a  trace O 

Ligneous  fibre      « •    1 


Gam. 

Sulphate  and  mu 
riate  of  soda   .. 

Sulphate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  ...  I'D 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  for  nc 
to  steep  it  for  a  few  boui*s  in  cold  rain  ^a? 
next  to  be  dried  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  ffr 
to  a  fine  powder,  boil  for  25  minutes  or 
an  hour,  while  hot  pass  through  xnuslii 
calico,  strain  and  boil  down  till  a  drop  j 
ed  on  a  cold  surface  gelatinizes  sufficie: 
With  milk  and  sugar,  and  flavonr 
lemon  juice  or  sherry. — See  Agar-^ 
Euchemia ;  Fucus,  Gigartina,  Plocari&. 

EDIBLE  ZALACCA.     ZaUicca  ednli 

EDICTS  of  Asoka,  these  were  eugn 
on  rocks.  B.  C.  255.     See  Asoka. 

EDOM,  the  patriarch  of  the  Edon 
was  Esau,  and  they  dwelt  on  the  Deaid 
from  which  they  were  driven  by  an  ea 
quake.  They  were  a  warlike  unsettled 
of  Arabs  whose  property  was  in  their  ca 
their  waggons,  and  what  their  waggons  cm 
carry.  They  did  not  cultivate  the  soil, 
had  they  any  respect  for  a  landmark. 
Nabatieans  were  at  an  earlier  time  tbe  i 
called  Edomites.  But  they  lost  that  n^ 
when  they  carried  it  to  the  souUiem  ] 
tion  of  Judea,  when  called  Idumsea; 
when  the  Jews  regained  Iduraasa  they  ca 
these  Edomites  of  the  desert  Nebaoth 
Nabatasans.  The  Nabatasans  professed  i 
trality  between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy, 
two  contending  powers,  but  the  mild  tem 
of  Ptolemy,  had  so  far  gained  their  fri€ 
ship  that  the  haughty  Antigonus,  thongl 
did  not  refuse  their  pledges  of  peace,  sec 
ly  made  up  his  mind  to  conquer  them, 
tra,  the  city  of  the  Nabatssans,  is  in  a  i 
row  valley  between  steep  overhan sing*  ro4 
so  difficult  of  approach  that  a  handful  of  i 
could  guard  it  against  the  largest  army,  j 
more  .than  two  horsemen  can  ride  abn 
through  the  chasm  in  the  rock  by  which 
is  entered  from  the  east,  while  the  other 
trance  from  the  west  is  down  a  hilUaide 
steep  for  a  loaded  camel.  Their  temples  i 
tombs  wore  cut  out  of  the  live  rock,  i 
hence  the  city  was  by  the  Jews  nan 
Selah,  the  rock,  and  by  the  Greeks  nan 
Petra,  from  which  last  the  country  ^ 
sometimes  called  Arabia  Petrsea.  Bum 
Egypt  in,  314-431.  Sharpens  Histort/  of  Egfj 
yoll,p.2bO'5L 
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EDUCATION. 

'Q)IQSIilie  Nnbian   f^eograplier  visited 
I  Ibe  OBBt  of   Sid  Bai     Jji     Singh,    the 
[  idtf  of  Aodwara  Pattnn,   A.    D.    1094 
19  JIU     Edcisi     states  that  Jji     Singh 
-ma  ties  a  bnddliist.    Marsden  says  that 
Bhis  is  improperly  called  the  Nabian  geo- 
Ifaat  he    dedioated  his  work   to 
\  khg  of  Sicily,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eentary,  and  that  he  describes  the 
of  Al-£^uni;    bnt  the  particulars  so 
eormpond   with  those  given  by  the 
tnveller,  as  to  shew  that  the  one 
was    borrowed    from    the    other. 
*t  Hisi.  of  Sumatra^  p,  4. 
EDUCATION  in  the  village  schools   of 
h&kk  isnally  condncted  in  the  verandah 
tftkDseorin  the  open  air.     Schools  for 
an  frequently  held  under  trees  in 
and  ihe  children  who  are  beginning 
write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
fteist    This  saves  pens,   ink,  and  paper. 
Miitbeold  oriental  custom,  and  is  alluded 
:  limJakTiii.  6,  when  Jesns  stooped  down, 
;  nivsiilus  finger  wrote  on  the  ground.   A 
SMiBode  of  teaching  writing,  is  to  write 
^^  I  peacQ  of  soap  stone,   on   a  wooden 
kvB^oQ  a  thick  paste-board  stained  black. 
IbiBBBg    board  in   Sindh  is    called  a 
vmM;  1  thin  board  made  of  some  hard 
r  ^  ^  grained  wood  stained  red,   black, 
or  yellow.       The  ink   contains  no 
sabstance,  and  is  therefore  easily 
off^  the  board  being  smeared  with 
layer  of  clay  and  water :  metal  plates 
times  used.      When  the  pupil  has 
tome  what  skilful    in  the  manage- 
d  kis  pen,   he   lays  aside  the  board 
^  va  a  material  called   daftari.     It  is 
:  *•*  rf  several   sheets    of   writing  paper 
!.f*^  together,  smeared  with  a  composition 
M  vod^ris,  and  glossed  with  a    Mohro 
W^Ung  instrument    made  of  steel,)    so 
»*iaiay  be  washed  when  dirty. — (Richard 
£  Awioa'f  Sindh  p.  896.) 

Heedacation  of  the  brahmans  of  India 
■^vernacular  of  their  district  has  usual- 
ka  conducted  along  with  a  knowledge  of 
Merit,  and  many  of  them  have  acquired 
jbowledge  of  English.     The  lower  caste 
have  restricted  their  acquirements  to 
▼eraacular  lang^uages  of  their  ^district 
■i  a  few  of  them  to  English,  a  very  few 
«*ov  Sanscrit.     The  mahomedans  through- 
India    leam    Arabic,   Pei*sian  and  a 
number  know  English.    The  Mopla  or 
mabomedan,   has  the  koran  in  the 
^       tongue.     Some  of  the  Tamul  women 
■■9  been  learned,  one  was  an  authoress,  and 
j-^^rftheir  girls  are  now  being  sent  to 
•JjwL  On  the  29th  July  1859,  the  Bethune 
"^  for  native  girls  was  founded  at  Cal- 
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cutta,  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
East  India  Company's  memorable  despatch 
of  1854  was  the  measure  of  grants-in-aid. 
It  offered  to  all  schools,  already  existing,  or 
that  might  hereafter  be  established,  provid- 
ed they  were  found  efficient,  pecuniary  aid 
to  an  amount  in  each  case  not  exceeding  the 
sums  arising  from  local  sources,  subject  to 
conditions  tliat  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  perfectly  free  action  of  the  managers  of 
such  schools,  and  only  requiring  that  they 
should  be  submitted  to  Government  inspec- 
tion, with  a  view  to  ensure  the  secular  in- 
struction therein  furnished  being  of  a  satis- 
factory character.  It  in  fact  threw  open  the 
field  of  Indian  education  to  any  one  who 
chose  to  cultivate  it,  offering  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  bear  half  the  expense. 
The  whole  body  of  Missionaries  (we  speak 
especially  of  Southern  India)  hailed  the 
boon  with  enthusiasm.  They  all,  or  with 
few  exceptions,  held  out  both  hands  to  re- 
ceive the  proffered  aid,  submitting  without 
a  dissentient  voice  to  the  conditions  imposed. 

Education  in  Indin,  up  to  1867  was  cost- 
ing about  half  a  million  a  year: 

EDUR,  a  town  in  Gnzerat. 

EDURU  BRNGU.   Tel.  Bamboo. 

EDWARDSIAA.  E.  hydaspica,E.maderas- 
patana,  E.  mallis  are  shrubs  of  the  na- 
tural order  Fabaceaa.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
these  be  different  species,  the  flowers  of  E. 
mnllis  are  pretty  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
second  kind  of  Arghawan  (see  Bauhinia 
variegata)  mentioned  by  Baber  or  his 
translator  as  growing  at  Baber's  tomb  at 
K^bnl.  It  grows  in  the  Punjab  and  on  the 
Suleiman  range,  up  to  8,000  feet.  Dr.  J.  JD. 
Stetv9rt. 

EDWARDE3,  Sir  Herbert,  k.c.b.,  K.c.s.r. 
bom  1819,  died  1868,  aged  50,  an  officer  of 
theBengal  Army.  He  served  under  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  at  Sobraon  and  Moodki ;  served  un- 
der Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  the  Punjab  in 
1848  and  1849,  aided  in  the  settlement  of 
Cashmir,  and  establishing  the  authority  of 
Gholab  Sing,  and  aided  in  the  rescue  of  the 
British  prisoners  at  Multnn.  In  the  revolt 
and  rebellion  of  1857-58  and  59  he  served  in 
the  Punjab  alongwith  the  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
Generals  Nicholson,  Cotton  and  Chamber- 
lain. His  views  extended  to  ruling  India 
as  a  Christian  country,  and  his  purse  and 
pen  were  ever  ready  to  aid  in  extending 
Christianity.  The  Indian  Council  decreed  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  He  commenced 
a  life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 

EDYE,  J.  J.  Wrote  on  the  Native  vessels 
of  India,  Ceylon,  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
Coasts,  Loud.  Also  on  the  Timber  Trees  of 
Ceylon  and  Malabar,    As.  Trans,  vol.  i.  1—; 
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15;  ftnd  a  description  of  seaports   on  tho 
Malabar  Coast,  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  324. 

By  a  residence  of  five  years  in  India,  as 
His  Majesty's  Master-ship- wrijyht  in  Ceylon, 
lie  had  singular  opportunities  of  becoming  per- 
fectly informed  on  the  snbject  of  which  he 
treats  in  his  memoirs.  He  describes  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner  the  various  vessels 
of  the  coasts  of  Coromandel, — Dr.  BuisVa 
Catalogue,  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  See  Boats. 
Timber. 

EEB,  a  river  of  the  W.  Ghanta,  lat.  20*  60, 
Ion.  7%"  42'.  W.,  disembogues  into  the  Indian 
Ocean. — Length  70  m. 

EBD.  Arab.  There  are  five  Eeds  or 
festivals,  held  annually  by  mahomedans.  The 
two  principal  ones  are  the  Rumzan  fcRst  or 
Eed-ool-fitr  and  the  Buqr-eed ;  which  are 
Farz  and  Soonnut,  i.e.y  commanded  to  be 
obsei-vod  both  by  God  and  Mahomed.  The 
other  three  are,  Mohurrum,  Akhri-char 
shnmbah  and  Shab-i-burat,  &  are  only  soon- 
nut,  or  commanded  by  Mahomed.  The  Eed- 
ool-Fitr,  or  Ramzan-kee-Eed,  is  held  on 
the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  Shawal. 

Eed-ns-Zoha,  Arab.  lit.  Feast  of  day 
light,  Eed-ul-Kuvban,  Eed-i  Kabir.  The 
Buqr-eed  is  also  called  the  Eed-ns-Zoha, 
Arab.  lit.  Feast  of  day  light.  It  falls  on 
the  10th  of  the  month  Zi-uI-Haj.  It  is  also 
termed  the  Eed-uI-Koorban,or  "  the  feast  of 
sacrifice,"  and  was  instituted  in  comme- 
moration of  Abraham  offering  up  his  son 
Isaac,  or  as  most  mahomedans  say  Ishmael. 
It  is  also  called  the  Eed-i- Klabir  or  groat 
festival.     HerkL 

EEDEE.  Hm).  School  Holiday. 
EEDGAH  or  NUMAZ-GAH,  lit.  a  place 
of  festival' or  of  prayer  j  a  building  raised 
by  mahomedans  of  India,  generally 
without  the  walls  of  a  town  (often  amidst 
gardens),  erected  on  a  platform  or  a  pedi- 
ment three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  on  an  eminence,  consist- 
ing of  a  straight  wall  with  two  or  more  mina- 
rets, and  having  in  the  centre,  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  three  steps,  which  forms  the 
mtmbur  (or  pulpit),  from  which  the  khootba 
(or  sermon)  is  read  on  particular  occasions 
or  on  particular  feast  days,  such  as  those  of 
Jmqr-eed  and  rumzan-keC'-eed^  which  occupies 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  It  is 
fiaid  that  the  Ai*abian  Prophet,  in  addressing 
the  congregation,  stood  on  the  npperraost 
step ;  Ah\i,  Bukur  '  his  successor'  on  the 
second;  Oomwr  on  the  third  or  lowest;  but 
Oo8man^  observing  that  at  this  i-ate  we  might 
descend  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fixed 
upon  tho  middle  as  the  one  from  which  to 
deliver  tho  sermon ;  since  then  it  has  continu- 
ed so.    This  building  is  merely  intended  as 
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a  signal  post  for  people  to  assemble  at  to 
the  Khootba  read.  A  bamboo  or  any  < 
post  might  answer  the  same  purpose,  1 
brick  building  is  usually  preferred,  as  I 
more  durable  and  affording  individnal 
opportunity  of  handing  down  their  nam 
posterity,  by  being  at  the  expense  of  e 
ing  them.  It  is  by  no  means  a  sacred  ed 
Htn-kl 
EEG.  Dan.  Oak.  Quercus. 
ELE-GYWOT-SHA,  a  beast  of  J 
can,  strips  five  to  six  feet  in  length,  < 
posed  of  several  layers,  of  which  one  si 
smooth  and  compact,  and  the  layers  on 
other  side  thin  but  can  cellar  :  all  liavii 
considerable  degree  of  toughness.    . 

EEK.  Hind.  aisoEekh.  Hind.  Sac 
rum  violaceum.  Sngar-cane,  a  sug-arc 
field.  Eek  hraj  Hind,  also  Ookhraj  is 
day  on  which  sugarcane  is  plan  ted, and  wl 
in  Northern  India,  is  performed  with  c 
rural  ceremonies.     Elliot. 

EEITA.  Tel.  Aku.  Tel.  the  leaf,  i 
sylvestris.  Eeifca  khallu.  Tkl.  the  T< 
Eeita  pandu.     Tel.,  the  fruit. 

EEL.  Angnilla  of  Linns&us,  Allaree.  ' 
Eels  are  found  in  considerable  qnant 
in  the  tanks,  lakes,  rivers  and  seas  of 
S.  E.  of  Asia. 

EERPJLAKAI.     Tam.  Artocarpns  pn 
cens.  Wild.   Its   fruit   somewhat  resen 
the  Datura,  and  is  the  produce  of  the   1 
called  by  Rheede  Ansjeli  (See  Hort,     ] 
Part  3rd  table  32rd),  who  tells  us  that  tn 
much  is  eaten  it  is  apt  to  produce  diarri 
which,  however,  is   cured  by  the   root 
bark  of  the  same  tree. — Ainsh'e,p.  240. 
EESA-KH  AIL,an  Afghan  clan,theTr  a 
try  extends  to  within  30  miles   of  the 
vince  of  Dera  Ismael  Khan.     It  is  a  stx 
and  mountainous  strip  of  land.     The  xn< 
tains     of    Eesakhail  and  Khuasoor    rise 
abruptly    from  the  Indus,  that  but  for 
access  to  this  coutitry  on  other  sides  it  ni 
make  successful  resistance.  Papers,  JSa8iI\ 
Cabnl  and  Afghanistan,     1859,  p.  22. 
EESHEE'GAYDUNTI.    Tel.   Cabooi 
EESWARA  MAMIDI.     Sing.     Xant 
chymus  pictorius. 

EESHWA,  Sans,  the  gloriou.s,  f 
Eesh,  to  bo  grand,  hence  Eeshwara,  Si 
the  glorious:  Eshwari,  feminine  of  e< 
wara. 

EESUN,  a  river  in  the  Puttehghnr  dist 
of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  runs  past  Oon 
ghnr  in  Muttra  is  at  Talgawn,  in  Pnti 
ghur,  and  is  the  river  of  Mynpoorie. 

EETCHA  MARAM.  Tam.  Elate  sylv 
tris.  Eetcham-elle,  the  leaf,  Eetcham^khai 
the  toddy. 

EETWA,  a  river  of  Sylhet. 
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BETOQHAITEB  or  £eyoover,  Aee  Kum- 

lETOL  Tah.   Lead. 
ESXjAS,  a  town  of  'Borneo,  see  Kyans. 
ElxfiiTANA  is  the  HagmataDa  of  the 
fons,  ioscriptioiis.   See  Ekbatana. 

^GQS.  £50. 


\vMk,     Amab.  I  Betzim, 
Can.    Unda, 
Ova, 
Matta, 
Gadda, 


» 
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Hebrw. 

Hind. 

Lat. 

Tam 

Tbl. 


h  Qiosan  erery  spring  thonsands  of  dncks' 
ire  hatched  bj  artificial  heat.  The 
ent  is  fdtuated  in  the  valley  on  the 
I  side  of  the  city  of  Tinghae.  The  hatch- 
case  is  a  kind  of  long  shed,  with  mud 
Ubickly- thatched  with  straw.  Along 
»8ds  aad  down  one  side  of  the  building 
itEsmberof  round  straw  baskets  well 
>  with  mud,  to  prevent  them  from 
[£re.  In  the  bottom  of  each  basket 
w  a  tile  placed,  or  rather  the  tile  forms 
'  Qm  of  the  basket ;  upon  this  the  fire 
^-i  small  fire-place  being  below  each 
Upon  the  top  of  the  basket  there 
'*JT  cover,  which  fits  closely,  and 
lis  kept  shat  whilst  the  process  is 
riB.  In  the  centre  of  the  shed  are  a 
r  of  large  shelves  placed  one  above 
open  which  the  eggs  are  laid  at  a 
Rage  of  the  process.  When  the 
^wbrooght,  they  are  put  into  the  bas- 
'^  fire  is  lighted  below  them,  and  an 
il^tkeptnp,  ranging,  as  nearly  as 
iisartain  by  some  observations  which 
fc  with  a  thermometer,  from  95  ^  to 
jta  the  Chinamen  regulate  the  heat 
[«irsFa  feelings,  and  therefore  it  will 
'•^Tiry  considerably.  In  four  or  five 
^«ff  the  eggs  have  been  subject  to  this 
they  are  taken  carefully  out, 
■me,  to  a  door,  in  which  a  number  of 
'are  been  bored,  nearly  the  size  of  the 
U  they  are  then  held  against  these  holes, 
l^  Chinamen  look  through  them  and 
Jiwe  to  tell  whether  they  are  good  or 
If  good,  they  are  taken  back,  and  re- 
a  in  their  former  quarters ;  if  bad, 
'  we  of  course  excluded.  In  nine  or  ten 
'•fierthis,  that  is,  about  fourteen  days 
I  lae  commencement,  the  egga  are  taken 
'^ae  baskets,  and  spread  out  on  the 
*"  Here  no  fire  heat  is  applied,  but 
»e  covered  over  with  cotton,  and  a 
|«  blanket  under  which  they  remain 
w!!^!f^  days  more,  when  the  young 
» Wst  their  shells,  and  the  shed  teems 
^-  These  shelves  are  large,  and 
.'^^  Elding  many  thousands  gf  eggs  *, 
"^  the  hatching  takes  place,  the  sight 
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is  not  a  little  curious.  The  natives  who 
rear  the  young  ducks  in  the  surrounding 
country  know  exactly  the  day  when  they 
will  be  ready  for  removal,  and  in  two  days 
after  the  shell  is  burst  the  whole  of  the 
little  creatures  are  sold,  and  conveyed  to 
their  new  quarters^ — Foriune'e  Wandenngs^ 
pages  76  to  8L 

EGG  TREE.     See  Dalbergia. 

EGG-BEARING  GOURD.  Cucurbita 
ovifera. 

EGG  PLANT.  Solanum  melongena,— 
Linn,     See  Brinjal,  Bayngun. 

EGG  SHELL  CHINA,  a  manufacture  in 
Japan,  in  the  provinces  of  Fozen  and  Set-> 
suma. 

EGILBIR,  Hind.  Root  of  Datisca  canna* 
bina. 

EGIN,  See  Mesopotamia. 

EGISA!  Tel.  Pterocarpus  marsupium. 
^■Boxh. 

EGMONT  ISLANDS,  about  six  in  num- 
ber, part  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago. 

EGRET,  the  common  name  of  several 
species  of  heron.  In  Australia,  what  in 
India  we  call  *  White  Paddy-birds'  and 
in  Britain  are  the  much  prized  Egrets,  have 
come  to  be  denominated  '  Cranes  ;'  and 
the  real  crane  of  that  country  is  known  as 
the  '  Native  Companion.' 

EGERTON,  a  Bengal  civil  servant,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  his  journey  through 
Spiti,  Lond,  1864. 

EGYPT,  in  the  highwayfromEurope  to  the 
East,  is  now  ruled  by  a  mahomedan,  a  heredi-^ 
tary  pacha  or  viceroy  under  the  king  of  Turkey. 
Egypt  is   one   of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.     It  is  probable  that 
it  has  always  been  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  now,  viz.,  about  11,000  square  miles  in 
the  small  strip  of  the  Nile  valley  running  in  a 
limestone  plain  elevated  1 50  to  500  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  the  great  sandy  tract  on  the 
east,  and  the  African  deserts  on  the  west. 
Every  year  from  unknown  times,  the  Nile  rise» 
in  June  to  about  30  feet,  overflows  its  banks, 
from  the    cataracts  at  Syene  to  its   seven 
mouths,  and  subsides  in  September.     Rain 
falls  at  places,  at  Alexandria,  in  great  down- 
pours, and  occasionally  at  Cairo  and  in  the  de- 
sert, but  its  fall  is  uncertain  and  reliance  is 
not  placed  on  it.      Upper  Egypt  was  once 
been  called  Meroe,  which  name  was  after* 
wards  applied  to  Abyssinia,  subsequently  it 
was  named  Ethiopia,  till  that  name  also  wag 
applied  to  the  country  beyond  the  cataracts, 
and  then  to  Abyssinia.    In  the  language  of 
the  country  Egypt  was  named  Chemi,  a  word 
the  same  as  Biam  and  Cham ;  in  Hebrew  it 
was  named  the  land  of  Mizraim,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Ham ;  and  from  the 
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Greeks  ifc  received  the  name  of  ^gyptus, 
Egypt,  or  the  land  of  Copts  ;  and  these  last 
two  names,  having  once  meant  the  Delta, 
were  afterwards  stretched  southward  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  country. 

The  annals  of  Egypt  begin  to  be  credible 
with  the  accession  of  Psammetichns,  B.C. 
670.  He  was  the  first  to  open  his  country 
to  the  Greeks,  and  in  his  reign  we  have  the 
first  coincidence  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Median 
and  Jewish  chronology. 

We  learn  from  the  Book  of  Genesis 
that  the  Egyptians  were  a  tribe  from  Asia, 
called  the  children  of  Ham  •,  and  their  phy- 
sical character,  and  habits  of  life,  both  show 
that  they  were  more  nearly  allied  to  Asiatics 
than  to  the  less  civilized  tribes  of  the  Ara- 
bian and  Libyan  deserts.  The  single  lock  of 
hair  on  the  young  nobles  reminds  us  also  of 
the  Tartars ;  while  the  religious  dread  of  the 
sea,  the  sacred  bull,  and  the  refusal  to  eat 
flesh,  are  what  we  meet  with  among  the 
hindoos.  Their  worship  of  the  bull  reminds 
ns  also  of  the  hindu  reverence  for  the  sacred 
cow  and  for  the  bull  Nandi  the  vahan  of  Siva. 
They  resembled  the  Chinese  in  their  syllabic 
writing,  and  like  Chinese  and  hindus  in  duti- 
fully setting  out  food  at  the  graves  of  their 
fore- fathers.  They  resembled  the  hindu,  or  the 
hindu  them,  in  their  respect  for  the  sacred 
animals.  Whoever  killed  one  of  these  inten- 
tionally was  put  to  death ;  and  indeed  who- 
ever killed  a  hawk  or  an  ibis  even  by  acci- 
dent was  condemned  to  die.  Whenevera  house 
was  on  fire  the  chief  care  of  the  neighbours 
was  to  save  the  cats,  the  men  and  women 
might  be  burnt  in  the  ruins,  but  the  cats 
were  to  be  saved  at  all  risk.  When  a  cat 
died  a  natural  death  every  inmate  of  the 
house  shaved  his  eyebrows,  and  when  a  dog 
died  they  shaved  all  over.  The  dead  cats 
were  carried  to  the  sacred  tombs  at  Babastis, 
where  they  were  embalmed  and  theniburied. 
In  the  same  way  the  hawks  were  made  into 
mummies  and  sent  to  be  buried  at  Butos,  the 
serpents  at  Thebes,  the  crocodiles  in  the 
Labyrinth  near  crocodilopolis,  the  ibis,  that 
useful  enemy  of  vermin,  at  Hermopolis,  bulls 
and  cows  at  Alarbechis,  and  the  other  ani- 
mals in  the   other  cities. 

(Sharp'sHistnry  of  Egypt,  Vol,  Ip,  2.  Cat, 
Rev.  May  180S,  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt, 
Vol.  I  p.  94.95.) 

Their  custom  of  embalming  the  dead  seems 
to  have  originated  with  them,  the  mineral 
pitch  for  it  was  brought  by  foreign  traders 
from  the  Dead  Sea.  The  skulls  of  the  mum- 
mies agree  with  history  in  proving  that  Egypt 
was  peopled  with  a  variety  of  tribes ;  and 
physiologists,  when  speaking  more  exactly, 
nave  divided  them  into  three  classes.    The 
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first  is  the  Egyptian  proper,  whose  ska 
shaped  like  the  heads  of  the  ancient  ! 
ban  statues  and  the  modem  Nubians, 
second  is  a  race  of  men  more  like  the  E 
peans,  and  these  mummies  become  z 
common  as  we  approach  the  Delta.  T 
are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  modem  Ck 
The  third  is  of  an  Arab  race,  and  like 
heads  of  the  labourers  in  the  pictures. 

Its  ancient  history  is  divided  into  two 
pires,  the  older  empire  of  Menes,  and 
middle  or  the  Hyksos  and  the  newer  i 
Amos  to  Sheshouk.  The  pyramids  are 
principal  monuments  of  the  older,  and  * 
were  built  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth  dy 
ty.  The  old  empire  lasted  1076  years, 
new  empire  began  with  a  struggle  with, 
which  soon  extended  to  PhoBuicia  and  Id 
potamia,  Damascus,  Nineveh  and  Babj 

The  Hyksos  or  shepherd  kings  were  ne 
bouring  Semitic  tribes,  from  the  N.  1 
Egypt,  that  is  Canaanites  associated  ' 
Bedouin  tribes  of  Northern  Arabiaand  the 
insula  of  Sinai.  They  held  Memphis, 
their  residence  was  a  fortified  camp  on 
border  of  the  Syrian  desert.  The  ultii 
fall  of  the  newer  empire  was  mainly  oa' 
by  an  invasion  of  the  country  from  Pales 
in  which  the  utmost  cruelties  were  praci 
and  at  its  close  Moses  withdrew 
Arabia.  Up  to  the  time  of  Amos,  the  E^ 
tians  performed  human  sacrifices,  Pint 
quotes  Manetho  assaying  that  inEilethja 
city  of  the  mother  of  Isis,)  the  sacrifice  ot 
so  called  Typhoneans  was  performed  dn 
the  dog-days — viz.,  human  sacrifices,  f 
the  ashes  of  the  victims  were  scatterc 
the  winds.  Porphyry  also  quotes  the  1 
work  of  Manetho  on  Archiology  and  I) 
tion,  to  the  efiect  that  Amos  abolished 
practice  of  human  sacrifices  in  Helio{ 
They  were  formerly  performed  to  Heraj 
mother  of  Isis.  The  victims  were  exam 
and  a  seal  was  affixed  to  them,  as  were 
calves  without  blemish.  Three  were  8 
ficed  daily,  Amos  ordered  the  same  nni 
of  wax  figures  to  be  ofiered  in  their  si 
(Bi(,nsen,  165 — 6  p.  iv.  passim). 

The  worship  of  Osiris  was-  the  Oi 
religion,  and  he  was  worshipped  as  the  I 
the  God  and  father  of  each  individual  1 
the  Judge  of  men  who  passes  sentence  si 
ly  according  to  right  and  wrong,  rewar 
goodness  and  punishing  crime.  The 
ship  of  animals  was  not  introduced  intc 
established  religion  earlier  than  the  se( 
dynasty,  200  years  after  Menes,  the« 
not  much  more  than  5,000  years  agfo.  Q 
sen's  God  in  History,  Vol,  1  p.  226.) 

The  sun,  or  Amun-Ba  orKuaph-Ra 
god  of  Thebes,  or  Jupiter- Ammon  as  he 
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EGYPTIAN  LOTUS. 

c&lled  bf  the  Grreeks,  was  the  god  under 
whose  spreading  wings  Egypt  Iiad  seen  its 
proudest  days.  Every  Egyptian  king  had  call- 
ed himself  the  son  of  the  snn  ;  those  who 
had  reigned  at  Thehes  boasted  that  they 
were  heloTed  by  Amnn-Ba ;  (Sharpens  Egypt) 
The  ^jptian  priests  wer^  the  first  to  teach 
that  a  man  does  not  wholly  die  when  life 
leaTes  the  body.  They  said  that  after  death 
the  soul  dwelt  in  the  bodies  of  other  animals, 
and  was  there  imprisoned  for  its  sins  during  a 
number  of  their  short  lives,  and  that  after 
thus  passing  for  three  thousand  years, 
through  the  bodies  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes,  it  was  again  allowed  to  take  upon  it- 
self a  human  covering.  Hence  they  care- 
fully saved  the  dead  body  from  decay,  by 
embalming  it  as  a  mummy,  that  it  might  be 
ready  for  the  soul  to  re-enter  when  the  years 
of  poaishment  had  elapsed  (Sharpens  Egypty 
Foil  p.  196.) 

While  Solon  and  HecataBUS  were  study- 
ing lb  Egyptian  customs,  Pythagoras, 
if  we  nay  trust  to  the  slightest  and  most 
nnccriain  of  traditions,  was  studying  in 
Egypt  mider  (Enuphis  of  Heliopolis.  He  is 
said  to  We  Hved  twenty  years  in  Egypt, 
tod  on  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
rzmm  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  and 
**n«tioffto  Babylon.  {Sharpens  History  of 
%«,Foi.Ip.l51.) 

'pi&t  language  was  recorded  in  hyerogly- 
|fe-  The  words  hitherto  deciphered  are 
•«wt  503  in  number  and  principally  inde- 

e[^t  roots  which  can  all  be  traced  into 
_  modem  Ec^vptian  to  about  900  words 
P«».U70.) 

la  their  inanners  and  customs  Hero- 
™u  found  the  Egyptians  unlike  every 
•™>g  he  had  been  used  to  in  Greece.  They 
^  from  right  to  left.  They  ate  their 
in  the  streets.  The  priests  were 
*Ten,  while  other  men  wore  beards.  Every 
Jng  was  remarkable  and  new  to  him. 
It  was  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny 
the  route  through  Egypt  to  India  first 
e  really  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Sharpe's  History  ofJEgypt,  Vol,  I  p. 
^iny  lib,  vi.  26. 

8ee  Java ;  Jews ;  Klali ;  Kama ;  Elartakeya  *, 
;  Khiraj ;  Eiang ;  EHshna,  Kalusa ;  Ma- 
Purana,  Takya,    Surya,    Serpent, 
Varaha,  Vishnu,  Yavana. 
•OYPTIAN  BEAN,  a  name  sometimes 
to  the  bean-fruits  of  Nelumbium  spoci- 
fWilld,  from  the  notion  that  they  were 
"Cans  which  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
^forbidden  to  eat* 
^GmiANHARE.    Lepus -ffilgvpticus. 
«5^WUN  LOTUS.    Nelumbiim  spe- 


EILAN. 

EGYPTIAN  PEIVET.  Lawsoniainermie; 

EHDAKL  MIRZIC.    Arab.    Camomile. 

EHRA  BADRA,  a  name  of  Vira  badra. 

EHREB  or  EHROO,  a  river  of  Boondee. 

EKRETIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  trees  or 
shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Borag^acese. 
Yoigt  names  E.  aspera  and  buxifolia  pmall 
trees  of  the  south  of  India.  E,  intemodia  a 
tree  of  the  Mauritius,  E.  leevis  and  E.  serrata 
trees  all  over  India,  E.  arenaria,  Qriff  is  one 
of  the  sand  binding  plants  of  the  Indian 
coasts.  The  root  of  E.  buxifolia  (kuru- 
vingi  vayr.  Tarn.  Pale  ke  jar,  Hind.)  is  given 
in  decoction  as  an  alterative  in  syphilitic 
cachexia  and  its  fruit  is  eaten.  Wight 
gives  Ehretia  aspera,  cuneata,  Irovis,  ova* 
lifolia,  umbellata,  viminea,  Wightiana. 

EHRETIA  ASPERA,  Roxb.  A  small  tree 
of  the  Panjab  plains,  Sivalik  hills  and  Salt 
Rango  :  in  times  of  dearth,  its  bark  is 
groiJHL  mixed  with  flour  and  eaten.  Its 
wooa  is  valued  for  its  hardness. 

EHRETIA  LuiEVIS.  Eoxl.  Cor.  W.  le. 
Beurreria  laevis,  0,  Don* 

Pal-dantam,  Godavery,  Tjsl.  I  Seregada.  TiL. 
Peda  puUmera,  Circar  | 

A  pretty  large  tree,  common  in  the  drier 
parts  of  Ceylon,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  is 
a  native  of  the  Circar  mountains,  grows  in 
Hindostan,  in  the  Dhera  Dboon,  the  Kheree 
pass  and  in  Bengal.  It  famishes  a  hard 
valuable  wood,  though  not  of  great  size, 
which  in  the  Circars  is  used  by  the  hill  peo- 
ple for  many  purposes. — Dr.  Ainslie,  Yoigt 
Th waiter.  Dr.  Oleghorriy  Captain  Beddome^ 
EoMe  M.  8. 

EHRETIA  SERRATA,  Roxh. 
Ehretia  pyrifolia,  D.  Don. 


Ealaoja.  Beno. 


I  Nulshima.  Nep. 


A  tree  growing  in  Bengal,  Chittagong 
the  Khassia  mountains,  Nepal,  Bhootan,  and 
the  Dehra  Dhoon.  It  furnishes  a  tough 
light  wood  easily  worked  and  durable,  made 
into  sword  handles. — Voigt, 

EHYNCHO-CINETES.  See  Palemonid©. 

EIOHE.     Ger.  Oak,  Quercus. 

EICHELN;  ECKBRN.     Ger.  Acorns. 

EICHIA  MARAM.  Tam.  Also  Eichi 
Wood.     AngLo-Tam.    Ficus  t'siela. 

EIDIJ,  a  ruined  town  on  the  Karan  river 
in  Luristan.     It  was  also  called  Mai  Amir. 

EIGHT-FOLD  OBLATION.  See  Hindoo. 

EIK  DuT.  Oak.  Quercus. 

EILAK.  TuRKi.  The  term  given  by  the 
pastoral  Durani,  to  their  summer  residence. 
Kishlak,  also  Turki,  being  that  of  their  win- 
ter station.     See  Afghan. 

EILAN.  Hind.  Also  Elaur,  also  Ellal, 
Andromeda  ovalifolia. 
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EIMAK 

EIMAK.  An  Afghan  tribe,  known  as 
Firoz  Kohi,  after  the  city  of  that  name,  abont 
sixty- three  miles  from  Teheran,  whence  they 
were  removed  by  Timur.  The  Tartar  con- 
qneror,  exasperated  by  the  depredations  of 
the  people  inhabiting  Mazanderan,  sonth  of 
the  Caspian,  attacked  liroz  Kob,  and  defeat- 
ed them,  and  they  are  now  located  in  the 
conntry  between  Herat  and  Maimana.     Ac- 


EKTA. 

a  kind  of  millet  which  they  consider  a{ 
delicacy.  The  Eimaks  encamp  in  the  p 
dnring  the  winter,  and  in  the  table-1an< 
the  mountains  in  the  summer  and  anti 
They  are  intrepid  sportsmen,  and  freqiK 
neglect  the  small  game  to  pursue  the 
beasts  which  abound  in  their  com 
Ruins  are  frequently  met  with,  but  n 
scriptions  are   found  that   can  lead  to 


cording  to  other   authority,  the   Eimak  is  a    explanation    of   their    origin.      They 
nomade  branch  of  the  Tajik  of  Afghanistan ;  '        -^     *      »  «kk« 

the  Tajik  being  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country.  General 
Terrier  however  observes  that  the  races 
known  by  these  names  who  occupied  Paro- 
pamisus,  are  so  intermingled  and  their 
origin  so  uncertain  that  to  investigate  them 
is  a  hopeless  task.  He  adds  that  under  this 
name  are  comprehended  all  the  tribes  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the 
Faropamisus  speaking  the  Persian  language. 
In  manners  and  language,  and  physical  ap- 
pearance there  is  a  great  conformity  amongst 
all  the  tribes  who  readily  combine  to  oppose 
the  Uzbeks  and  Afghans.  They  are  probably 
a  great  nation  subdivided  into  small  govern* 
jnents  or  republics.  They  lead  a  compara- 
tively savage  life,  in  great  repose  or  in  the 
activity  of  a  soldier  life.  The  Usbeks  and 
the  Afghans  are  civilized  people  compared 
with  them.  The  Persian  they  speak  appears 
to  be  exceedingly  ancient,  and  there  is  but 
little  Arabic  mixed  with  it ;  they  only  recur 


to  the  latter  on  rare  occasions,  when  their 
own  language  does  not  afford  a  word  by 
which  they  can  express  any  particular  idea, 
the  Koran  is  very  imperfectly  known 
amongst  them.  They  wish  for  nothing  be- 
yond a  tent,  a  horse,  a  wife,  and  plunder. 
They  are  very  hospitable,  and  to  each  other 
faithful  and  devoted.  Well  organised,  they 
would  make  excellent  soldiers,  especially 
cavalry ;  their  arms  are  the  lance  and  bow, 
and  they  have  very  few  fire-arms.  The 
forms  of  the  women  are  large,  robust,  and 
well  developed,  but  their  beauty  is  mediocre, 
and  at  forty  they  are  frequently  decrepid. 
Though  the  winters  in  the  Faropamisus  are 
very  severe,  the  inhabitants  prefer  a  tent  to 
a  house,  because  they  can  more  easily  gratify 
their  love  of  frequent  change,  or  even  comply 
with  the  necessity  for  it,  without  being 
obliged  to  leave  anything  behind  them. 
The  tents,  made  of  felt  woven  of  camels 
wool,  are  thick  and  impervious,  and  when 
carefully  closed  the  cold  rarely  penetrates 
them.  Their  country  is  fertile  :  there  are  few 
populations  in  Asia  more  favoured  in  this 
respect.  They  are  shepherds  rather  than 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  nevertheless  they 
have  some  crops  of  com,  barley,  maize,  and 


camels.  Ferrier  Joum.  p.  255  See  Ain 
Hazara;  India  p.  336;  Jews;  Elahni 
Kabul  5  Koh  p.  440. 

EIMLEE,  a  sub-division  of  the  Tuga" 
dwelling  in  Husunpur,  Dhubaree,  Dhakfl 
Oojharee  in  the  zillah  of  Muradabad,  z 
of  these  are  mahomedans.    Elliot. 

EIN.  Hind.     Urtica  heterophylla. 

EING-GYIN.    BuRM.      Shorea  rob 

EIN-SHE-MEK  Bcjum.  Lord  of 
Eastern  House ;  the  peculiar  appellatic 
the  declared  heir  to  the  Burmese  throne. 

EIN  WIN.  BuBM.  AtreeofMouln 
Used  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  buildin 
GaL  Oat  Ex,  1862. 

EISEN.     Geb.     Iron. 

EISENHOLZ.    Gee.     Iron  Wood. 

EISBN-yiTRIOL.  Geb.  Sulphate 
Iron. 

EIZ  UD  DIN  HUSSAIN.  See  Iz-ud 
Hussan. 

E-JIN  or  EE-GIN  of  Malacca,  peci 
grain  from  an  undetermined  plant  but  M 
ingly  one  of  the  Leguminosaa. 

E JMAN.    Name  of  an  Arab  tribe. 

EJOO  also  EJU,  Gomuto.  A  strong  I 
horse-hair  looking  fibre  obtained  froa 
Arenga  Saccharifera. 

EK.     Sw.     Oak :  Quercus. 

EK.  Hind.  Pees.  One.  It  enters 
many  compound  words,  as, 

EK-ATASHI,  Hind,  also  Ek-bara,  id 
tillation,  the  spirit  that  first  passes  J 
When  redistilled,  it  is  called  do-atafl 
do-bara,  double  distilled.  Sih-atashi  or^ 
distilled. 

EKAMRA-KANANA,    Sans,   from 
one,  amra,  a  mango  tree,   and  kan 
forest. 

EKLA.  DASHI,  Hind.   Literally  o 
ten,  the  11th  day  of  the  moon's  incr 
decrease.     It  is  one  of  the  hindu  fast 
or  "  Bart"  Powell 

EK-FARDI,  also  EK-FASLI  Lmd 
ing  one  crop  annually.  Elliot, 

EE:A-DANTA,  Sans,  from  eka,  onew 
danta,  a  tooth  a  name  of  the  hindji| 
Ganesh. 

EKA.    Sans.    Chief. 

EKA,  a  one  horse  shay. 

EKTA.    Hind,  unequalled. 
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ELiEAGXUS. 

EEHiBTHA,  Hino.    A  one-wheel  well : 
a  doBili  or  dohartha  well  has  two  wheels. 

££iLBIR.  HoTD.  Datiscns  cannabinns, 
I  ^noi is  a  dye  stnff:  alsoVerbascam  thapsus. 
\   MB££R.   Bkng.     Helminthostachya  la- 

i   HOTDUTIGB.    Tbl.   Cardiospermum 
UeaobiuQ.— Lt»n. 

IKLIKGA,  a  celebrated  Saiva  temple  in 
Ab  defiles  of  the  Vindhja. 

EKOJI,  the  first  of  the  Mahratta  rulers 
JrfTiBJore.  He  was  the  son  of  Shah-ji   (A. 
B.  1^),  a  snbhadar  of  the  Carnatio  under 
imagiib,  who   gave   Tanjore    to     Ekoji 
•tjagbire.    The  last  of  the  Tanjore  rulers 
&i  in  J855,  and  the  country  was  annex- 
«i  ^  British  territory. 
KSHA  MALL,  a  Nepaul  ruler  who  in 
ID.  1,600  divided    Patan,    Khatmandu, 
••q»  and  Bhatgaon  between  his  daughter 
•i  Ms  three  sons.     His  full  name  was  Jaya 
fck  Mall,  also  Jye-Kush  Mull. 
ttTEEB,     Beng.       Opihioglossum  re- 
^iB^m.   Linn, 
KDANTA,  a  najne  of  Ganesa,  literal- 
ijwtteothed. 

B^ilso  named  Kronos,  of  the  Egyptians 

*■»%  to  the  doctrine  of  By  bins,  was  the 

*  rf  beayen  and    earth,    he    conspired 

bis  father  Onranos.  El  is  the  root  of 

Bethel  of  Gen.  xxviii,  11 — 19,  is  a 

d  word,  Beith-El,  the  house  of  El, 

^■^God's house.  El  of  the  Greeks  ( Yl 

jp.*™ew  and  Phoenician),  i.e.,  God,  the 

■Je?  whence  comes  Elohim,  literally,  the 

Wttd  the  Greco-Phenician  Baatylia,  or 

fj^^es  supposed  to  have  fallen  down 

^  Wen,  (Aw  »€Tfif )     perhaps      aero- 

**»fchwere  honoured  and  held  sacred 

^jwmmt  of  the  divine  power  supposed 

■  «  inherent  in  them :  whether  it   was 

*««n(m  stone  or  an  aerolite  that  Jacob 

w  a  pillow  cannot  be  known,  as  he  rose 

'his  dream  exclaiming  (v.  17).     '^  How 

Jy  iathis  place ;— this  is  none  other  but 

honseof  God,  (Bait-Bl.)**  And  Jacob* • 

t  the  stone  that  he  had  made  his  pillow 

^8et  it  np  for  a  pillar  and  poured   oil 

fte  top  of  it  and  called  the  name  of  the 

Bethel.*'     Bunsen,  IV  242-3.       See 

^luBait. 

JJ;;^CHI,      Brao.    Hind.     Cardamom, 
*^n»  cardaraomum. 

«ACHEI)DL    Tam.    Elettaria  carda- 
■*«»,  Maton. 

^i^^GNIIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
^  Elftagnace©  or  oleaster  tribe  of  which 
?J^€s  are  known  to  occur  in  the  S.  E. 
'*«».  The  ripe  berries  of  E.  angufttifo- 
«e  eaten  in  Cashmere  as  also  are  those 


EL^OCARPUS  GANITRUS. 

of  E.  dulcis,  E.  conferta,  E.  hirtensis,  E.  ori" 
entalis,E.Moorcroftii  has  ornamental  flowers. 
The  wood  of  E.  conferta  is  the  winter 
fuel  of  the  people  of  Iskardo :  and  the  honey 
gathered  by  bees  from  the  sweet  flowers  of 
E.  orientalis  is  much  esteemed.  Voigt,  Bid- 
deUj  Honigbergerp.  273.  Hooker^  Him.  Joum. 
p.  205.     Vr.  J.  L.  Stewart 

E113E0CARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  ElsDocarpaceeeof  Lindley,  about 
40  species  of  which  are  known.  E.  serratus, 
L.  is  a  small  tree  of  Travancore.  E.  cunea- 
tus,  Wight.  A  tree  of  Ceylon  and  the  Wes- 
tern coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  In  Bur- 
mah,  are  several  species, undetermined,  which 
the  Burmese  name  "  tau-man-gyee,'*  "  than- 
Iwen'*  and  ^*  wa-hso-ben.** 

ELiEOCARPUS,  Sjpecies. 

Foeechandia.    Uria. 

A  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  of  extreme 
height  48  feet,  circumference  5  feet  and 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection 
of  the  first  branch,  9  feet.  Ploughshares  are 
occasionally  made  of  this  wood,  but  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  firewood.  The  rosaries  worn 
by  the  byragi  and  Vaishnava  are  made  of  the 
seeds  of  this  tree. — Captain  Macdonald. 

EL^OCARPUS,  Species. 
Mhagliai;  Burm.  ? 

A  moderate  sized  tree  of  Akyab,  plentiful 
in  Ramree  and  Cheduba;  wood  used  for 
knife  handles,  rules,  <&c.,  and  the  fruit  and 
leaves  are  used  by  the  natives  for  food. — 
Oal.  Oat  Ex.  1862. 

ELJBOOARPUS.  Species.  A  very  large 
timber  tree  of  Martaban,  used  for  masts  and 
house  posts. 

ELJSO  CARPUS.  SpeciePl  A  hard  valu- 
able timber  tree,  very  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rangoon,  and  not  uncom- 
mon in  some  parts  of  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces. Carts  are  sometimes  constructed  of 
it,  and  it  is  used  in  house  and  boat  build' 
ing. — Dr.  Mason's  Tenasserim. 

EL^OCARPUS.  Species.  Salwen,  Burm. 
The  river  Salwen  derives  its  name  from  a 
tree  of  that  name  that  grows  on  its  banks. 
From  the  character  of  the  genus,  it  would 
probably  yield  useful  wood. — Dr.  Mason's 
Tenasserim. 

EL^OCARPUS  AMCBNUS,  Tliw. 

A  middle  sized  tree  of  the  central  pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  grows  up  to  an  elevation 
of  4,000  feet— T^w.  En.  FL  Zeyl.  p.  32. 

EL^OCARPUS  COPALLIFERUS 
Retz.     Syn  of  Vateria  Indica. — Linn. 

EL^OCARPUS  CYANEUS.  See  El- 
eaocarpacece. 

EL-^OOARPUS  QANITRUS,  Eoxh. 
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EL^OCARPUS  PRINOrDBS. 
Ghmitrns  sphaaricns,  Gaertn. 


Rndrakaya,  Tau. 
Rndra-kai,      Tak. 
Radra-chaJln,  Til. 


Radrakaya,  Beno.  Duk  ? 
Utrasnxn  Bead  tree,  Ano-Tbl. 
Rndraksha,  Sans. 

A  tree  of  Java.  The  seeds  about  the  size  of 
common  marbles,  are  worn  as  necklaces 
by  brahmins  and  faqneers,  they  are  com- 
monly called  Utrasum  beads.  Biddell,  Ward* 8 
View  of  Hie  Hindus,  Vol.  IV.  p.  371. 

EL^OCARPUS  HINTAU,  the  Hinan  of 
New  Zealand,  is  a  large  timber  tree.  Its 
berry  is  edible  though  taste  harsh. 

EL^OCARPUS  INDICUS.  Roxb.  A  tree 
of  Chittagong. 

EL^OCARPUS       LANOB^FOLIUS, 

Roxb, 

Ootradi  ke  munke,  Duk.      |  Utrasum  P  Tam. 

A  tree  of  the  Khassya  hills,  Assam,  Monl- 
mein  and  Java.  The  seeds  are  used  simi- 
larly to  tbose  of  the  Ganitrus  sphroricus 
Royle, — Dre.  Boyle,  Ainslie,  Mason  and  Voigt, 

BLiBOOARPUS  LANCEOLATUS.  Rottl. 


Utrasum,  Tam. 


I  Ootrade  ke  munke,  Duk. 


The  seeds  are  very  rough,  and  about  the 
size  of  small  nutmegs.  They  are  brought 
to  India  from  Java,  of  which  country  the 
tree  is  a  native.  The  Saiya  brahmins  and 
pundarums,  religious  devotees  of  the  Saiva 
sect  of  hindoos,  and  who  live  by  alms,  wear 
strings  of  them  round  their  heads  and  necks 
and  form  them  into  rosaries.  This  small 
tree  is  covered  over  with  a  profusion  of 
white  flowers.  Mason,  Ain.^s  Mat.  Med, 
page  142. 

EL.3EO0ARPUS  LONGIFOLIUS.  Bl  A 
tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Salwen 
and  in  Java. — Voigt. 

EL^OGARPUS  LUCIDUS.  Boxl.  A 
tree  of  Chittagong.—- ^o/f7i. 

EL^OOARPDS  MONT  ANUS,  Thw. 
A  middle  sized  tree  of  Ceylon. 

ELiEOCARPUS  OBLONGUS. 

Kassow,  Duk. 

This  is  a  handsome  tree  of  the  Dekhan, 
flowers  in  May,  petals  beautifally  fringed, 
the  foliage  is  frequently  tinged  with  red, 
giving  an  autumnal  appearance  to  the  tree. 
•"^Eiddell. 

EL^OCARPUS  OBOVATUS,  Ain. 

E.  coriaceus,  Hook. 

This  tree  grows  at  Newera  EUia  and  other 
elevated  parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet.— 
Thvjaites, 

EL^OCARPUS  PRINOIDES,  W.  and 
A.  A  tree  of  Assam,  Khassya  Hills  and  Ka- 
maon.  It  is  E.  serratus  of  Roxb.  not  of 
Linn.    Its  fruit  is  pickled  and  curried. 


EL  AJEM. 

EL^OOARPUS  ROBUSTUS,  Roxb. 
tree  of  the  Khassya  hil1s« 

EL^OCARPUS  SERRATUS,  i 
Grows  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon, 
to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet. — Thwaites. 

EL^OCARPUS       TUBERCULiAT 

Boxl). 

Rudrachai,  Tam.  I  Budracha,  Tel. 

Badrachai,      ,,  |  Badracba,      „ 

A  tree  of  the  Travancore  forests.  ' 
seeds  are  used  by  Vaishnava  brahmin 
rosaries. — Mr.  Bolide* t  M.SS. 

EL^OCOCCA  VERNICA.  Dryat 
vemicia,  Coir.  The  varnish  tree  of  Ch 
The  oil  obtained  from  the  nuts  is  used 
painters.     Hogg.  465. 

EL^OCOCCA  VERRUCOSA,  a  na 
of  Japan,  the  nuts  yield  a  somewhat  ac 
oil,  which  is  used  there  in  food  :  and.  in 
Mauritius,  for  lamps.    Hogg.  461. 

EL^ODENDRON  GLAUCUM,  Peb 

Sohrebera  albens,  Retz.  I  Sonacia  glaaca^    Lai 
Mangifera  glauca,  Rottl.  I  Ceylon  tea  tree.  Exg 

EL^ODENDRON  ROXBURGHII, 
and  A.     This  tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  t 
Coromandel, with  small f^reenflowers. — Vo 

EL^ODENDRON  INTEGRIFOLIA 

Hsoak,  Bqem.  |  Jonk-bin,  Bubh. 

This  is  a  very  plentiful,  strong,  fine  ti 
ber,  found  throughout  the  forests  of  1 
Tounghoo  and  Pegu  districts,  as  well 
about  Rangoon.  It  is  adapted  for  far 
work  and  cabinet  making. — Dr.  McCleUa 
EL^ODENDRON  ROXBURGHII,  ' 
&A. 

Elaeodendron  glaucum,  Wall. 

Nerija  dichotoma,  Boxh. 

BhamnuB  nerija,  Spreng, 


Nerasi,  Tbl. 
Nirija,      „ 


Boot-kns,  Mahb. 

Selnpa  maram,  Tam. 
Bira,  Tel. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  mountain^ 
parts   of  India.     In  Coimbatore,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  form  than  for 
length  and  thickness   of  its  bole,   but 
wood,  if  good,  can  only  be  fit  for  cal 
making  and  small  sized  objects.   Dr.  Gi 
says  this  tree  is  more  common  in  the  is 
than  in  the  coast  forests  of  Bombay,  b 
had  never  seen  it  of  a  size  fit  for  ti 
The  wood  is  however  strong  and  com 
— Drs.  Wight  and  Gibson. 

EL^ODENDRON  RUBER.    See  C 
trace89. 

ELACH.  Beng.  Cardamum  Blettaria 
damum. 

EL    AJEM,    Ajem,  in    Arabic,  lite 
means  foreign,  but  in  the  southern  pa-^ 
Arabia,  El  Ajem   is  applied  to  the  op 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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T^iATTA  CHEVI  CHETTU.  Tel.  EitHer 
SalToa  eocaliata  of  Boxb.  or  Hntchinia  In- 
dia. El&bi  Chevi  knra.  Tel.  Hjdrocotjle 

ELaKT  CHETTU.     Tel,   Elettaria  car- 

daiBflDam.     Wh.    and  Mateb.      Syn.     of 

Alpinia  eardamomnin. — Boxh. 

ELAKULLL  Tam.  Euphorbia  neriifolia. 

ELAM.  HiKD.  Mal.  Tam,  Tel.  Auction. 

ELAM,  or  Susiana  was  the  country  on  the 

01^  of  the  sonthem  portion  of  the  Tigris, 

■nh  of  tfaelmristan  mountains  and  was  the 

cadk  of  ancient  soyereigntj.  Berosus  men- 

luB  %  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  first 

&V1  of  civilization   was  there  and  that  the 

tooen  of  mankind  came  from  the  shores  of 

ftePsaan  Gulf.     Susiana  was   known  as 

Bbi,  ud  all  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 

^pme  arrow-headed  inscriptions  hitherto 

^Mpboed  refer  to  Susiana  as  the  cradle  of 

ivieci^y  where  the  ruins  of  great  cities 

iwdifiCDTered  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson.    The 

Asiies  were  a  powerful  nation  in  the  early 

^of  Abraham  before  either  the  Assyrian 

or libf Ionian  governments  rose  into  power. 

^Usbcmer,   King  of  Elam,  held  Canaan 

^  iabia  petrsea  in  subjection. — Bunsen 

^  S&  See  l^n.  Lud. 

ELAMAVI  also  Tiyya  mamidL  Tel,  Man- 

B&a,  indicate  L.  Its  Sans,  name  is  Sahdkara 

*^13  **  ft  fragrant  kind  of  Mango," — hence 

fcaane  from  Ela,  **  cardamom." 

ILAMITES.     See  Iran.    Elam, 

ILASDEI  PALLAM.    Tam.    Bhamnus 

HAI^ET,  a  hawk,  theEalcomelanopterus, 
^^tteia.  inhabiting  Africa,  India  and  Ame- 
w^WfflL  i.  112. 

ELAKJIMAlBA.  Can.    Bhamnus  jujuba. 

ELAPHRIUM  EXCELSUM.    See  Calo- 

ttlPHBlUM  TOMENTOSUM.  SeeCa- 
"fwyihrni, 

£LiPUB,  the  fortress  of  Krishna  rajah, 
ittbe  date  of  Charlemagne,  Hindustan  and 
fte  Dekhan  were  divided  into  four  kingdoms 
^}  Gnjara  (Gujarat)  on  the  west ;  Malwa, 
kdie  oentre,  the  Gourha  raj  on  the  east 
ttdsdrng  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  the  Lates- 
^m  kingdom  to  the  south,  but  the  Sowe- 
%&or  Sattarah  sovereignty  was  also  spoken 
^  htdra  rajah  who  ruled  the  Lateswara 
bgdom  conquered  Gujarat,  and  aided  the 
^  of  Malwa  against  the  Gourea  sove- 
•Bpity.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  390. 

ELARAMU.  Tel.  A  root  employed  in 
i^opsical  affections,  supposed  to  be  that  of 

:  (^ioxylon  serpentinum. 

\  tL  ABAM  18  mentioned  in  the  koran  as  the 
^nl-Arem,  or  flood  of  ul-Aram.  It  is  the 
laiof  Mareb,  bnilt  by  Queen  BaUds  above 


ELAVUM. 

the  city  of  Saba.    It  burst  A.  D.  1 20.    See 
Mareb. 

ELASTIC  FIG  TBEE.  Eng.  Syn.  of 
Ficus  elastica. — Boxh,  See  Indian  Bubber. 
Caoutchouc. 

EL-ASWAD-IBN-KAAB.  See  Aswad, 
Masailma. 

ELATEBID^.     See  Coleoptera. 

ELATE  SYLVESTBIS,  Linii, 
Phoenix  sylvestris,  Roxh. 

Eajata, 
Snndi  ka  jhar. 
Wild  date. 


Can. 
DuK. 
ISno- 

The  Leaf. 


Itcham  maram.  Tav. 
Ifcachettu.         Tel. 


Itcham  elle,  Tah. 


I  Ita-aka,  Tbl. 
Its  fruit. 


Sandnlay  ka  phal,  Duk. 
Famshaka,  Sans. 


Itcham  pallam,  Tau. 
Ita  panda,  Tel. 

Its  timber  has  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  family,  but  is  inferior  to  the  palmyrah, 
cocoanut,  &c.  In  India,  the  fruit,  when 
ripe,  is  small,  oval  shaped,  dark  coloured, 
and  sweetish;  about  the  size  of  a  ripe 
wild  plum,  but,  though  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  this  tree  is  identical  with  the  date 
palm  of  Arabia,  the  fruit  is  not  esteemed^ 
being  unimproved  by  cultivation.  The 
leaves  and  stalks  are  made  into  baskets, 
boxes  and  hats,  twisted  into  rope,  used  for 
thatching  and  in  the  manufacture  of  light 
mats  for  building  huts.  The  inner  wood 
famishes,  by  boiling,  a  kind  of  catechu, 
which  contains  much  tannin.  It  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  heart  wood  for  a  few  hours, 
when  it  assumes  the  appearance  and  con- 
sistency of  tar.  It  hardens  by  cooling,  and 
when  formed  into  small  squares  and  dried 
in  the  sun  is  fit  for  the  market.  The  pro- 
duce of  Bombay  is  of  uniform  texture  and 
of  a  dark  red  color.  That  of  Concan  and 
other  parts  of  India,  is  of  a  chocolate  color, 
and  marked  inside  with  red  streaks.  The 
analysis  of  Sir  H.  Davy  gave  the  following 
result  in  100  parts. 


Bombay.     Concan. 

Insoluble  matters,  sand, 
lime,  &o.  ...     60    7'0 


Bombay.     Concan. 

Tannin.  64-5  485 
Extractive340  36-5 
Mucilage .    6*5     80 

The  fibres  of  the  leaf  stalk  are  used  for 
cables  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  natives  of  the 
East  chew  the  fruit  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  areca  nut,  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel, 
pepper  and  quick  lime.  Simmond^s  Com- 
mercial FroductSy  page  579.  AinsliCf  Madras 
Ex,  Jur.  Report,    See  Date.' 

ELAVUM.  The  Tamil  name  of  the  wild 
cotton  tree  of  Malabar,  which  grows  to 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  high,  and  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  a  very  soft,  light 
wood,  and  used  bj  the  natives  for  oatamfr* 
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rans  and  canoes ;  and  also  for  rcifcing  the 
heavy  timber  from  the  forests;  it  is  not 
durable,  or  of  much  value,— JS?cZ^e.  Forest  of 
Malabar  and  Ganara,  (Note.— Tina  seems 
the  Eriodendron  anfractuosum.) 

ELAVAM  MARAM.  Tam.  Eriodendron 
anfractuosum. 

ELAVAM  PUNJI.  Tam.  Cotton  of  Bom- 

bax  pentandrum.  ^^^  .^  .      .     ,.    ., 

EL-AYNEN  a  town  of  Nejd  m  Arabia  the 
birthplace  of  Mahomed-ibn- Abdul- Wahab. 
He  founded  the  puritan  Wahabi  sect.  He 
was  bom  A.  D.  1691.     See  Wahabi. 

EL-BAKIA.  The  companions  of  Ma- 
homed,  the  Asfcuwanat-el-Ashab,  the  Column 
of  Companions.  Their  graves  are  at  the 
'E\'BBkis>.—Burton'8  Filgrirnage,  iii  p,  396. 

EL-BEIT,  a  town  founded  by  Tobba  ul- 
Akram  (A-  D.  90-140)  gi-andson  of  Sham- 
mir  Yerash.  Shammir,  in  an  invasion  of 
China  perished  with  his  army  in  the  deserts 
of  Thibet.  Tobba  to  revenge  his  grand- 
father's death,  marched  from  Yemen,  rebuilt 
Saraarcand,  according  to  Thalaba,  carried 
war    into   China,  where  he  built  El  Beit, 


in  which  he  left  a  colony*  of  30,000  Arabs, 
who  continued  a  distinct  people  when  Ha- 
madun  wrote  in  A.  D.  553.  See  Samarcand, 
Shammir,  Yemen. 

ELBURZ.     The  mountains  of  Elbnrz,  at 
the  foot  of  the  southern  slopes  of  which  the 
town  of  Teheran  is   situated,   extend  from 
the  plains  of  Cazvin  on  the  west  to  the  town 
of  Demavend  on  the  east,  forming  the  divi- 
sion between  the  low  belt  of  country  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  high 
lands  of  the  central  province  of  Irak.     They 
are    a    portion    of    the  lofty   chain  which 
branches  off  from   the  Caucasus,   and  after 
passing    through    Azerbijan    the    north  of 
Persia  and  Atfghanistan,   terminate  in  the 
range   of  the  Himalaya.     The  line  of  these 
mountains,   though  occasionally  broken  in 
Persia,  especially  in  Khorassan,   where  it  is 
intersected  by  several  extensive  plains,  may 
easily  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  vast  tract  of  Asia.     The  Elburz,  al- 
though of  the  enormous  height  of  18,526  feet 
above    the     sea,  has    not  a     very  impos- 
ing     appearance      from      the      plain     of 
Tehran      Kazbek    is       16,546      feet,    but 
with  the  exception   of  the  huge  cone  of  De- 
mavend, no  peak  towers  above  its  fellows, 
and  from  a  distance  the  summit  of  the  range 
Beems  to  be  nearly  level.     In   summer  the 
snow  disappears  almost  entirely  frona  the 
southern  face,  but  on  the  northern  side  it  re- 
mains in  large   quantities  throughout  the 
year.     Like  the  generality  of  mountains  in 
Persia,  those  of  Elburz  are  but   scantily 
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on  the  slopes  having  a  dry  blighted  app6 
ance,  and  as  usual  there  is  a  total  want 
trees  of  natural  growth.  They  are,  like  mi 
other  parts  of  this  extensive  range,  rial 
mineral  productions,  copper,  iron,  lead,^  i 
orpiment  being  found  in  large  qnantit 
So  many  as  five  rivers,  besides  sma 
streams,  take  their  rise  in  the  Elburz,  wit 
25  miles  north  of  Teheran.— CoZ.  Chesm 
Euphrates,  p.  4.     See  Iran. 

EL-KA.JA.  Arab.  Trichelia  emeti 
Forsk.  a  tree  30  to  40  feet  high.  Its  h 
is  fragrant  and  is  an  ingredient  of  the  A 
or  Besan  with  which  the  Arab  womeii  w 
their  hair.     Hogg, 

ELCHI,  or  according  to  the  maps  Hits: 
the  city  known  to  older  travellers  as  Khoi 
See  Khoten. 

EL-DOZ,  after  the  death  in  A.D.  1205 
Mahmud  of  Gour,  his  kingdom  was  divi' 
amongst  his  generals,  and  Kabnl  and  Kan 
har  in  Afghanistan  fell  to  his  slave  El-E 
He  was,  however,  soon  dispossessed  b^ 
prince  of  Kharism,  whose  successor  Jelal- 
Din  was  compelled  to  yield  to  Chin 
Khan.     See  Gour, 

ELDER  TREE.     See  Sambucus. 

ELECAMPANE  ROOT. 


Ussal  nr-rasun^  Arab- 
Inuleauluee,  Fu. 


Alant-wurzel,  G 

Bekh-i'zaojabil-i-shaini, 


Elecampane-root  has  an  aromatic  i 
slightly  fetid  odour.  Formerly  prescril 
in  dyspepsia,  pulmonai'y  complaints,  i 
palsy ;  Faulkner.  O'Sliaughnessy,  See  C 
fection  of  Black  Pepper. 

ELECTUARIUM  CASSLE.  See  Ci 
artocarpus  fistula. 

ELECTRICITY  is  evolved  abundantly 
tropical  Asia,  at  the  beginning  and  clos« 
the  rains.  The  elephanta  of  Bombaj 
stormy  period  at  the  close  of  the  S.  W.  m 
soon,  is  often  attended  with  much  elecl 
disturbance.  TheN.  W.  storms  at  Oalcul 
are  always  attended  with  a  great  evolatioi 

electricity.  

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHY,  the  art 
sending  information  by  means  of  eled 
currents  passed  along  wires.  The  sya* 
was  early  perfected  in  India  by  Sir  Willi 
O'Shaughnessy,  and  all  British  India  is  n 
in  inter-communication  and  in  connecfc 
with  Europe  and  America. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  are  often  seen 
the  swamps  of  India,  and  in  storms  on  i 
masts  and  spars  of  ships  at  sea. 

ELEMI  is  met  with  in  yellow  transpar* 
masses ;  which  readily  soften,  by  the  heat 
the  hand,  and  have  a    strong    arom^ 


cSed  ^2h\egetSi  ^wing  |  odour,  and  a  hot  spicy  taete.  ^Itisa? 
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Rsn  Hid  tfiaid  to  be  the  concrete  resinous 
endatumfrmnoneor  more  genera  of  plants, 
AjBajra,  Bdsamadendron,  Canarinm,  £la- 
I  pfan'mn,  lod  Icica.  The  Elaphrinm  elemi- 
ferniii  ofRoyle,  yields  Mexican  elemi.  The 
Oumannm  commnne  Lam.  (Sjn.  of  C. 
Sepbjnnniii  of  BumpK)  of  the  Spice  islands 
•id  CcjloD,  also  the  G.  balsamifemm  of 
CejloDjig  said  to  yield  a  resin  which  in 
•door  and  general  appearance  strongly  re- 
Kmbl€8  elemi.    The  resin  called  Arbol-a- 

et  at  Manilla  which  somewhat  resembles 
im  is  considered  by  M.  Banp  to  be  the 
prodociof  Canarinm  albnm,  a  Philippine  tree. 
Braaban  or  American  elemi  is  from  the  Icica 
Ickanbt  Manq,  and  the  Besin  of  Oonrina 
fron  L  ambrosica.  It  is  abundantly  produced 
in  the  forests  of  the  Philippines,  where  it 
often  MBists  in  giving  a  cheerful  blaze  to  the 
feof  the  tmyeller.  It  is  also  exported  from 
^i^A  88  a  dmg.  The  Philippine  tree 
that  affords  it  is  probably  a  Ganarium. 
Thtte  are  other  resins,  of  whose  origin  little 
slnovn^wliichhaYe  been  imported  SAElemi, 
Dr.Perm  says  he  had  taken  much  pains  to 
•**®*«aite  commercial  route,  and  foui)d 
that  aft  ibe  importations  of  it  were  through 

Amiterfaa  or  Hamburgh.  It  would  appear 
wi  cleiQi  formerly    came  from  Ethiopia 

J"  'V^the  Leyant;    it  is  therefore  pro- 

**fc  that   Britain    receives     it   through 
^BsB^  from  some  Dutch  settlement  in  the 

a*>^  «nd  also  from  Africa,  some  small  quan- 
prohably  being  received  from  the  Bra- 
This  gam  resin  forms  an  essential  in- 
p&itin  many    of  the  finest  varnishes. 
»«rrtoM.    Faulkner.     Cleghom'a      Forests 
•^ftrnfent  of  SotUh  Indies  p.  878  to  380. 
^^EH)!.  Tam.     Zizyphus  jujuba.  Lam. 
£LENJL  Malbal.    Mimusops  elengi. — 

BflrrHA.  Maibal.    Zizyphus  jujuba, 

n^OTBIS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
wiAioadfle. 


HWflANT,  Bko.  Pb.  Geb. 


BUBM. 

Pa, 

Pushtu. 

DUT. 

Gaja, 

Samsc. 

Ga. 

Hasthi, 

» 

Hind. 

Fiel, 

SCANO. 

It. 

Blephante, 

Sp. 

Lai. 

GaUah, 

Singh. 

f% 

Ad!, 

Tam. 

Malay 

Yeni, 

Tel. 

>» 

Tennga, 

n 

Psas. 

'fce  tcnurce     of     the    word    Elephant, 

■  douhtfuL     Sir  J.   B.  Tennant  supposes 

1 5 J*^  tibe  Hebrew   **  eleph"   an    ox,  and 

^■di,"  Indian,  likeTamar-i-hindi  or  tama- 

2^  Kctet  derives  it  from,  airavata  or 

the  elephant  vahan  of  Indra  from 
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airavanta  son  of  the  ocean.  Burton  more 
correctly,  says  (Pilgrim^  i.  275)  it  is  from 
"  Pilu"  in  Sanscrit,  or  as  we  now  have  it 
in  Pashtu  Pil,  in  Persian  Pel,  which  in 
old  Persian,  becomes  **  fil,"  and,  with  the 
arabic  article,  "  El-fil ;"  turned  to  elephas  in 
Greek. 

The  Elephants  of  Ceylon,  India,  Burmah 
and  Siam,  frequent  hilly  and  mountainous 
countries :  they  are  met  with  in  Ceylon  at 
heights  of  seven  and  eight  thousand  feet, 
and  in  the  South  of  India,  at  about  4,000 
and  6,000  feet. 

The  elephant  is  the  largest  of  terrestrial 
mammals.  Though  the  Sumatran  has  been 
considered  to  differ,  there  is,  according  to 
most  authors,  only  one  Asiatic  species,  E. 
Indicus,  which  is  found  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula of  India  in  the  forests  at  the  foot  of 
the  Eastern  Himalaya,  in  Nepaul,  in  the 
Saul  forests,  Tipperah,  Chittagong,  Bur- 
mah, the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  There 
are  difierences,  the  elephants  of  the  same 
locality  even  vary  in  form  and  character. 
They  attain  their  full  height  when  1 8  or  24 
year^  of  age,  and  range  from  7  feet  to  10 
feet  in  heigbt  up  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 
Twice  round  the  forefoot  gives  nearly  the 
exact  height  of  an  elephant.  Elephants  of 
Ceylon  do  not  average  above  eight  feet  in 
height  and  never  exceed  nine  feet  yet  Wolf 
says,  he  saw  one  taken  near  Jafina,  which 
measured  twelve  feet  one  inch,  of  course  to 
the  arch  of  the  back.  The  Ceylon  ele- 
phants are  not  so  large  as  those  of  other 
parts  of  India.The  East  India  Company's 
standard  was  seven  feet  and  upwards,  mea- 
sured at  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Corse  says  the 
greatest  height  ever  measured  by  him  was 
ten  feet  six  inches.  As  an  example  of  the 
deceptiveness  of  a  mere  conjecture  even  by 
experienced  persons,  he  mentions  the  case 
of  an  elephant  belonging  to  the  Nabob  of 
Dacca  which  was  said  to  be  fourteen  feet 
high,  Mr.  Corse  wished  to  measure  it  parti- 
cularly, as  he  himself  judged  it  to  be  twelve 
feet.  The  driver  assured  him  that  the  beasi 
was  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet ; — ^yet  when 
carefully  measured,  it  did  not  exceed  ten 
feet.     (Gosae'e  Natural  History^  p.  118.) 

The  elephants  of  the  farther  peninsula 
much  excel  those  of  India  and  Ceylon,  per- 
haps because  they  are  less  disturbed.  The 
skeleton  of  an  elephant  in  the  museum  at  St. 
Petersburg,  which  was  sent  to  Peter  the 
Grreat  by  the  shah  of  Persia,  measures 
sixteen  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  pro- 
bably this  is  the  highest  authentic  instance 
on  record.    The  African  elephant  is  perhaps 
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not  inferior  k>  ihat  of  Pega.  Mr.  Pringle,  in 
ft  very  graphic  pictnre,  bieis  described  aa  un- 
expected rencontre  wiih.  an  enormous  ele- 
phant in  an  African  valley.  ''  We  halted  and 
purveyed  him  for  a  few  minntes  in  silent 
^miration  and  astonishment.  He  was,  in- 
deed, a  mighty  and  magnificent  creatnre. 
The  two  engineer  officers,  who  were  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  the  elephant  in  his 
wild  state,  agreed  that  the  animal  before  as 
was  at  least  fourteen  feet  in  height."  Major 
Penhamin  his  expedition  into  central  Africa, 
met  with  some  which  he  guessed  to  be  six- 
teen feet  high,  but  one  which  he  saw  killed, 
and  which  he  characterised  as  '*  an  immense 
feliowi"  measured  twelve  feet  six  to  the 
back.  Fossil  remains  of  an  elephant  have 
been  discovered  at  Jubbalpore,  which  mea- 
sured fifteen  feet  to  the  shoulder. 

The  youug  are  about  three  feet  high  when 
bom,  and  the  female  begins  to  bear  when 
aJbout  16  years  old.  They  are  classed  ac- 
oording  to  their  outer  forms,  viz.,  the  Kuma- 
riah  or  princely,  a  strong  bodied  animal :  the 
Merghi  or  deer  bodied;  the  Sankariah  or  mix- 
ed breed  between  the  Kumariah  and  Merghi, 
and  the  Mirghabali,  approaching  the  Mirghi. 
The  Dantela,  is  the  tusked  elephant.  The 
Mukna  has  a  head  like  that  of  the  female 
with  comparatively  small  straight  tusks. 
The  elephant  with  nicely  curved  tusks  is 
called  the  Palang  (or  bed)  dant,  and  a  one- 
tusked  elephant  is  ek-danti  or  Ganesh  after 
the  hindu  god  of  wisdom,  who  is  represented 
with  the  head  of  an  elephant  and  one  tooth. 
Elephants  of  India  are  tamed  to  work  but 
the  supplies  are  all  from  the  wild  state.  They 
are  becoming  scarce,  and  in  1 868,  the  Madras 
Government  began  to  preserve  female  ele- 
phants. 

In  the  Syrian  armies,  anciently,  the  ele- 
phant seems  to  have  been  much  employed. 
According  to  the  Apocrypha  (1st  Maccabees, 
vi.  33,  37.)  Antiochus,  when  warring 
against  Judas  MaccabffiQs,  had  in  his  army 
elephants  guided  by  Indian  drivers;  each 
stated  to  have  had  on  his  back  a  strong 
wooden  tower,  containing  thirty-two  fight- 
ing men  !But  this  is  very  great,  such  weight 
would  amount  to  about  2^  tons. 

In  the  Ceylon  forests  they  come  forth  to 
feed  about  4  ?.  h.,  and  they  invariably  retire 
to  the  thickest  and  most  thorny  jungle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  feeding  place  by 
7  a.  m.  In  these  impenetrable  haunts  says 
Baker,  (Rifle  pp.  10-11)  they  consider  them- 
selves  secure  from  aggression.  The  period 
of  gestation  with  an  elephant  is  supposed 
to  be  two  years,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
attaining  fall  growth  is  about  sixteen  years. 
The  whole  period  of  life  is  supposed  to  bo 
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a  hundred  years,  but  Baker  would  inrat 
that  period  by  fifty.  The  height  of  i 
Ceylon  elephants  varies  to  a  great  d^ 
and  in  all  classes  is  very  deceivm|^« 
Ceylon  an  elephant  is  measured  lari 
shoulder,  and  nine  feet  at  this  poinfc 
very  large  animal.  Not  more  than.  oi 
three  hundred  has  tusks,  they  are  itmA 
provided  with  short  gpmbbers.  Those 
tusks  are  usually  males.  Elephants 
gregarious  and  the  average  number 
herd  is  about  eight,  although  they 
quently  form  bodies  of  fifty  and  even  eLj 
in  one  troop.  Each  herd  consists  of  a  ' 
large  proportion  of  females,  and  ifae^ 
constantly  met  without  a  single  Iml 
their  number.  He  has  seen  some  small  Ix 
formed  exclusively  of  bulls,  but  this  is  " 
rare.  The  bull  is  much  larger  tfaazL 
female,  and  is  generally  more  savage, 
each  side  of  the  elephant's  temples  ie 
aperture  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  lm< 
whence  in  the  season  of  rut  a  secre 
exudes,  which  is  called  mada  or  d.i 
Whilst  it  flows,  the  elephant  is  ca 
matt^  and  at  other  times  nirmada. 
odour  of  this  flnid  is  frequently  alludes 
in  Hindu  poetry,  (See  Wilson's  Me^ 
duta,  I.  132)  is  compared  to  the  odoiE 
the  sweetest  flowers,  and  is  supposed  to 
ceive  and  attract  the  bees.  (See  Ritn  & 
hara,  William*^  Story  of  NoLa^^,  195-11 

There  has  been  an  inclinatiou  to  sepaa 
the  Sumatran  elephant  from  the  Jnd 
one,  as  possessing  peculiarities.  The  J 
'phas  Sumairensie  differs  from  that  of  la 
and  Ceylon  in  the  number  of  its  vertel 
and  the  natives  call  it  gajah,  Tc 
minck  has  named  it  Elephas  Sumatranns 

This  species  is  perfectly  intermediate 
tween  the  Indian  and  African,  especial]} 
the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  will  certainly  i 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  Elepl 
and  Loxodon,  with  those  who  admit  tl 
anatomical  genus:  since,although  tho  cro^ 
of  the  teeth  of  E.  Sumaiiranua  are  more  li 
the  Asiatic  animal,  still  the  less  numerc 
undulated  ribbons  of  enamel  are  nearly  qu 
as  wide  as  those  forming  the  lozenges,  of  t 
Asiatic.  The  number  of  pairs  of  false  li 
(which  alone  vary,  the  true  ones  being  i 
ways  six)  is  fourteen,  one  less  than  in  tbei 
ricanus,  one  more  than  in  the  Indicus  ;  m 
so  it  is  with  the  dorsal  vertebrsa,  which  a 
twenty  in  the  Sumatranns  (twenty-one  aa 
nineteen,  in  the  others),  whilst  the  new  qi 
cies  agrees  with  Africanus  in  the  number 
sacral  vertebne  (four),  and  with  the  laf 
cus  in  that  of  the  caudal  ones,  which  «i 
thirty-four. 

Whito  elephants,  either  lepora  or  albiiM 
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k  bodi  of  theae  condifeioxis,  are 

foond,  and  the  kings  of  Bormali 

tike,  as  one  of  their  titles,  the 

of  Lord  of  the  white  elephant. 

[  lb  presence  of  a  white  elephant  in 

k  considered  as  a  palladinm  for  the 

hk  ind  for  the  proHperity  of  the 

The  late  Lord  White  JSlephant 

lion  of  the  king  of  Bnrmah,  was 

;to  Iia?e  heen  canght  in  1806.    He 

npoD  ten  feet  high  which  is  a  very 

efepiaoly  and  had  a  noble  head  and 

^ifUs.  Iq  EnareSy  in  Eastern  Central 

I  white  elephant  is  reverenced,  white 

Here  kept  bj  the  rajahs  of  Kanonj. 

^lifs  Chandra  of  Benares  and  Eanonj 

'  ind  slain  by  Shahab-nd-din, 

i&hon,in  A.D.  ]  194,  on  the  banks 

Jomnt,    between   Chandwar   and 

I  white    elephant  was  captnred 

^i  lebted  to  haYe  refused  to  make 

to  the  sultan  and    had    almost 

ib  rider  who  mideavoured  to  force 

to  comply.      In  the  time  of 

n  grandfather,     when    Abrahah 

^^■^  king  of    Hamyar  advanced 

'teBanah  in  Hijaz  to  revenge  the 

tf  the  christian  chm-ch  at  Sennaa, 

'*>ted  on  an  elephant  named  Mah- 

itegnished  by  its  bulk  and  skin  of 

lole,  (p.  121,)  mentions  having 
A^pnra  two  elephants  which  had 
^  to  dance.  In  ancient  Rome,  as 
in  All  the  Year  Bound,  twelve 
were  taught  to  march  into  a 
.  to  a  harmonious  measure,  some- 
*  I  circle,  and  sometimes  divided 
J^  Bcatteri'ng  flowers  around 
2^  while.  Preserving  their  pro- 
"^ithey  would  beat  time  to  the  music 
we  intervals  of  the  dance.  Being 
with  splendid  couches,  adorned 
l^tiQgs  and  tapestry,  and  a  banquet 
7  **^  them  upon  tables  of  cedar 
^1  the  elephants  in  the  costumes 
■*  ^d  female  personages  of  distinc- 
?^W  dme  decorously — ^not  one  of  them 
y  taking  an  undue  share  of  the 
^  »nd  all  drinking  moderately  out 
w  filrer  and  gold.  Germanicns,  ao- 
to  Pliny,  exhibited  elephants  hurl- 
**»kcbbg  javelins,  fighting  with  each 
»  and  executing  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 
'W  throQj^h  their  love  of  music  that 
^^ere  tmined  to  dance  upon  ropes. 
* tbem  walked  along  a  rope  or  ropes, 
^^  *  jitter,  containing  a  fifth,  which  was 
|i^''^™m.  Many  writers  confirm 
]^^y  of  Plinv  to  ihe  fact  that  the 
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upon  the  ropes  with  equal  precision. 
Seneca,  in  his  Epistles,  describes  an  elephant 
who,  at  the  command  of  his  keeper,  would 
not  merely  walk,  but  would  kneel  down 
upon  a  rope.  Suetonius  describes  an  ele- 
phant who,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
Galba,  climbed  up  an  inclined  rope  to  the 
roof  of  a  theatre,  and  descended  in  the  same' 
way,  bearing  a  sitter  upon  his  back.  Arrian 
mentions  an  elephant  who  performed  as  a 
musician  to  its  dancing  oomrades,  Wnh 
a  cymbal  fastened  to  each  of  its  knees,  and 
a  third  to  its  trunk,  he  would  beat  a  moasuro 
with  astonishing  precision  and  accuracy  ; 
while  the  other  elephants  danced  a  circle 
round  him.  '^  The  Elephant  is,  at  present, 
most  usually  employed  for  the  transport  of 
large  tents  and  other  articles  of  equipment, 
beyond  the  power,  or  of  size  inconvenient  to 
be  carried  by  camels  or  bullocks.  Its  load 
for  steady  work  varies  from  about  15  to  20 
cwt,  exclusive  of  the  pad  or  pack  saddle. 
With  this  it  travels  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour  from  16  or  20  miles  per  diem;  but 
it  can  perfoim  and  bear  longer  marches  for 
some  time  without  injury.  On  an  emer- 
gency, a  riding  elephant  can  travel  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  will  go  about 
40  miles  in  a  day — but  for  a  continuimce  its 
performance  wHl  not  much  exceed  that  of 
the  baggage  elephant.  In  India,  there  are 
elephant  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  needed 
for  sieges,  and  the  nobles  of  Hyderabad  use 
them  largely  for  riding.  Btirton*8  Pilgrimage 
to  MecccSi  Vol,  I.  p,  275.  Oosse^s  Natwral 
Huftory,  p.ll8.  Tennenfa  Sketches  of  Elephas 
Sumatrawus  L. 

The  Agagir  swordsmen  of  the  Hamram 
Arabs  ham  -string  the  Abyssinian  elephants 
with  swords.  The  Abyssinians,  still  eat  the 
flesh  and  that  of  hippopotami  .as  described 
by  Strabo  (lib.  xvi.  p.  772  and  Diod.  Sic  lib. 
p.  161.)  The  inscription  of  Adule  mentions 
that  Ptolemy  invaded  Asia  with  his  land 
and  sea  forces  and  elephants  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Troglodytes  and  Ethiopia. 

The  Ceylon  elephants  are  driven  into  a 
Ej*aal  and  tied  and  tamed  there.  Within  the 
forests  and  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon  are 
found  a  great  variety  of  wild  animals — the 
elephant  the  hyena,  tiger-cat,  the  bear,  the 
deer  and  the  monkey,  are  among  the  most 
abundant.  The  number  of  elephants  is  in- 
credibly great,  and,  issuing  in  troops  from 
their  lairs,  they  come  crushing  down  the 
cultivated  fields  and  plantations  and  devour- 
ing the  crops,  with  great  loss  to  the  proprie- 
tors.    They  are  found  in  all  the  uncultivated 


parts  of  the  island  but  their  favorite  haunts 

are  near  to  the  farms,  to  which  they  prove 

^U[ed  backwards  and  forwards   so  destructive  that  the  colcnial  goveinxrent 
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pays  a  reward  of  7s.  6d.  (about  1  Dollar,  85 
cents)  for  every  tail  of  the  animal  which  is 
brought  to  the  authorities.  Mr.  Talbot  the 
Government  agent  at  Galle,  stated,  that  he 
had  paid  during  a  preceding  year  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling  for  tails,  which 
would  give  six  hundred  as  the  number  of 
elephants  destroyed.  An  officer,  actually 
killed  during  his  residence  on  the  island,  no 
less  than  six  hundred  of  these  gigantic 
attmals.  Within  a  few  months  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Mississippi,  two  officers  of 
the  garrison  destroyed  no  less  than  forty 
elephants  in  the  course  of  a  sporting  visit  of 
six  weeks  to  the  jungle.  They  are  ordinarily 
shot  with  a  rifle,  the  sportsman  approaches 
his  game  in  front,  or  that  he  may  aim  at 
either  of  the  only  two  vital  parts  upon 
which  a  rifle  ball  will  have  any  effect,  one 
being  directly  in  the  forehead  through 
which  the  brain  is  penetrated  and  the  other 
behind  the  ear.  The  catching  and  taming 
of  wild  elephants  furnish  a  large  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Nepaul  government.  In 
taking  them,  the  taroo  or  elephant  catchers, 
having  marked  down  a  wild  herd  of  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  elephants,  about 
two  hundred  taroo  collect  together,  mount- 
ed upon  elephants,  and  accompanied  by  two 
large  "taking  elephants,"  highly  fed,  and 
thereby  kept  always  must  (sensual.)  The 
herd  of  wild  elephants  having  been  start^edy 
they  get  away  trumpeting  and  whistling 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  hotly 
pursued  by  the  mounted  taroo,  each  of 
whom  is  provided  witih  three  or  more  nooses, 
called  the  moosack,  which  is  made  of  very 
strong  ran  hide,  well  soaked  in  oil,  and  so 
ingeniously  contrived,  that  when  once  attach- 
ed to  the  elephant,  the  hind  legs  are  gradual- 
ly drawn  together  at  every  step  he  takes 
until  he  is  brought  to  a  complete  stand-.still. 
The  chase  continues  frequently  for  twenty 
miles  at  full  speed,  until  in  fact,  the  wild 
herd  becomes  blown  and  is  brought  to  a 
stand.  The  danger  then  commences,  from  the 
wild  ones  dashing  at  their  pursuers,  in  their 
turn  causing  the  most  intense  excitement 
during  half  an  hour,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
two  must  elephants,  whose  bulk  prevents 
their  keeping  up  with  the  more  active  ones, 
ridden  by  the  taroos.  '  These  two  elephants, 
each  having  three  keepers  upon  their  backs, 
dash  into  the  herd.  Their  appearance,  ac- 
companied by  the  powerful  nauseous  odour 
emitted  by  most  elephants,  creates  an  im- 
mediate panic  among  the  wild  ones  and  soon 
paralyzes  their  efforts  of  resistance.  The 
active  little   taroo     now  slide  down  from 
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bly  against  the  wild  one  selected  fro 
herd,  they,  in  a  most  dexterous  and  c 
manner,  slip  the  moosack  on  to  each  < 
hind  legs,  which  performance  occupies 
three  minutes.  The  noosed  elephant  ii 
allowed  to  depart,  and  he  goes  oS  evic 
delighted;  but  as  the  noose  becomei 
tracted  at  every  stride,  he  finds  his  int 
flight  brought  to  a  dose,  at  a  distaj 
sixty  or  seventy  yards.  After  opei 
upon  about  fifty  wild  elephants  in  a  s 
manner,  the  Taroos  permit  the  remaim 
the  herd  to  abscond,  and  employ  themi 
in  fastening  the  noosed  elephants  to 
rate  trees,  where  they  are  detained  froi 
to  three  weeks  under  the  careful  char 
the  takers.  If  any  of  the  captured 
symptoms  of  violence,  they  are  immed 
punished  most  severely  by  two  of  the 
tame  elephants,  who  belabour  them  unx 
fully  with  their  trunks.  Two  such  tl 
ings  effectually  cure  the  most  insnbord 
and  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  the 
free  and  independent  denizen  of  the  i 
has  a  keeper  on  his  back,  and  becom 
quiet  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  sc 
tion  all  his  Hfe. 

At  Chittagong,  says  Captain  & 
(Nepaul)  is  renowned  for  the  beauty 
size  of  its  elephants,  so  is  Nepaul 
brated  for  the  hardiness  and  ugliness  o 
produce :  a  fatal  peculiarity  extending  < 
Nepaulese  themselves.  The  fuU-growi 
male  elephants  seldom  exceed  seven  fee 
a  half  in  height,  but  the  males  of  forty; 
old,  at  which  age  they  are  considered 
full-grown,  are  fine  fellows^  averaging 
nine  to  eleven  feet.  One  elephant  was  d 
feetfourinches in  stature. — (SniUh's  N^ 

Elephants  rire  captured  in  Sian 
loosing  female  elephants  in  the  fo 
at  certain  seasons,  when  the  wild  i 
return  with  them  asd  are  capii 
The  tamed  elephant  is  guided 
the  Ankoos.  Picrs.  Hind.  (Ankasa,  S 
Arpe.  Greek:  Cuspis,  Latin.  Hei 
Singh)  a  goad  and  gpiiding  rod  in  shaf 
sembling  a  small  boat-hook.  It  is  fignn 
the  medals  of  CaracoUa  of  the  identical  J 
in  use  at  the  present  day  in  India. 

The  elephant  has  been  discovered  foifl 
the  strata  of  the  Nerbudda  and  inBii 
Amongst  the  remarkable  remains  brcH 
from  the  Sewalik  Hills,  in  Northern  Indl 
CaptainCautley  and  Dr.  Falconer,  were  tW 
mains  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Sl^ 
and  other  proboscidean  animals.  D^«' 
coner,  speaking  of  the  group  of  anii 
revealed  by  his  researches,  says  ; — **tlii3J 
fauna  is  composed  of  representative 


their  steeds,  and  under  cover  of  one  of  the 

must  elephants,  who  pushes  himself  forci-  I  of  Mammalia  of  all  geological  ageS;  fr' 
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IliiBik  (/Ae  ternary  periods  down  to  tbe 
iiodm;  and  of  all  the  geographioal 
of  ike  old  oontinttit,  grouped  to- 
riiiDoiie  oomprehensiye  assemblage, 
'tke  forms  contained  in  it  there  are — 
ithehAgdanuiiaj  several  species  of  Mas- 
dq)Iiant,  hippopotamns,  rhinoceros, 
and  throe  species  of  Equua ; 
\Sminaniia,  tbe  colossal  genus  SivO" 
which  is  pecoliar  to  India,  with 
\ciCamdiUj  Bos,  Cervut,  and  AniUope; 
Coniwra,  species  of  most  of  the  great 
,  together  with    seTeral    nndescribed 
i\  o(  ihe  Bodtmiia    and   Quadrumana 
ipeeies;  of  the  MeptilUij  a  g^igantic 
\(QdmockelyB)^  with  species  of  Emya 
IftMjfz,  and  several  forms  of  Gravials 
Ifaradiies.    To  these  may  be  added  the 
*  lofSinithiones  and  other  birds,  and 
^(Mieea,  and  MolluMca.^^ 
^wgoms  EUphas  in  the  collection  which 
deposited  in  the  British  Mnsenm 
iftz  species. 
.  IffaidbM,  distingpiished  by  the  flatness 
liilidiesd  md  the  intermediate  cha- 

frfiti  molar  teeth. 

I>Iauiitcttt,  with  a  great  developement 

ifiiBiiixn,  and  teeth  closely  allied  to 

Ktf  the  Indian  species. . 

'4">^riciM,  with  a  tnrban->hke  vortex 

iibll  tnd  teeth,  whose  strnctnre  ap- 

■B  that  of  the  African  elephant, 

'ftaettt  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the 

Bpecies.    A   sknll  exists  with  re- 

>  tf  the  other  species  in  the  British 

Hie  total  length  of  the  cranium 

!tt  14  feet ;  length  of  the  skull  4 

kes:  width   of  the   muzzle  2  feet ; 

^tfthe  tnsks  10  feet;  circumference 

U  at  the  base   26  inches.     The 

'^species  are  named  E,  insignia  and 

"ti/inoM.     Along  with  elephant  re- 

^  Uie  Sewalik  hUls,  in  the  Gal- 

'■wwizn  are  those  of  Elephas  insignis 

wbifronB.     E.  planifrons;   Mastodon 

Elephas  Hysudricus  ;  E.  Gliftii: 

i^Tu  Sivalensis.    Kerycopotamus 

Bhinoceros    Sivalensis.    Equus 

HI.  Hippotherium  antelopium.  Siva- 

gigsnteom.    Hexapr.     Sivalensis; 

^'OQB  sivalensis.      Gamelopardalis 

Antelc^  paloeindicus.  Antelope, 

umeliia  sivalensis ;  Gervus,  species  : 

^■*i  ipeeies,      Leptorhynchus    gan* 

5  Coloagochelys      Atlas.       Tesudo^ 

,  ^Hippopotamus  (Hexaprotod.)   Siva- 

".^^yena,  Cams ;  8us,  Bos ;  and  similar 

"•^eheen  diseovered  also  inBurmah, 

'^^island.  The  species  of  if ostedow, 

|«o»ection  from  the  SewaUk  fiills,  are 

h  M,  Shalensis  aud  If.  laiidens. 
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Professor  Owen  states*that  a  species  of  Mas" 
todonj  nearly  allied  to  M.  atigusiidetis,  has 
left  its  remains  in  the  ossiferous  caves  and 
po6t*tertiary  or  newer  tertiary  deposits  of 
Australia.  From  the  conformity  of  the 
molar  teeth,  Guvier  regarded  a  Mastodon 
whose  remains  have  been  discovered  in  Pern 
as  identical  in  species  with  the  M.  angusii" 
dens  of  Europe.  Professor  Owen  regards 
the  Af.  longirosiriM  of  Kaup,  found  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  if.  Arvernensis  of  Groizet  And 
Jobert,  dug  up  in  Auvergne,  as  identical 
with  his  if.  angustidens.  In  the  collection 
of  the  British  Museum^  in  addition  to  the 
species  which  we  have  mentioned  above, 
will  be  found  remains  of  Elephas  priscus  and 
E,  meridionalisj  found  in  Europe.  There  are 
also  the  remains  of  a  species  of  Mastodon^ 
M,  Andium,  from  Buenos  Ay  res.  Owen^ 
British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds ;  Falconer 
and  Oaviley^  Fauna  Aniiqua  Sivalensis; 
ManielL  Fetrefactions  and  their  Teachings ; — 
quoted  in  Eng,  Oyc.  pages  504  to  51.9.  Ben* 
gal  As.  Soc  Caialogtte  of  Fossil  remahis. 

Smithes  NepauL  YvMs  Emboss.  AU 
the  Tear  Bound*  Aide  Memoire  to  The  Militory 
Sciences;  Qosse^s  Natural  Histortj.  Te7i' 
nanVs  sketches.  Bikmore^s  Travels,  Wallace's 
ArchipeUigOy  p.  409  and  Aide  memorie  to 
Militari/  Scie7tce  Dublin  Ist  August  1846. 

ELEPHAS  PRIMOGENUS,  the  mam- 
moth:  one  was  discovered  in  1799,  by  a 
Tungus  near  lake  Oncoul  in  Sibera.  It  is 
surmised  that  in  the  North,  the  mammoth 
was  covered  by  long  hair. — Mangin* 

ELEPHANTA— Of  this  somewhat  turbu- 
lent and  noisy  visitor  of  Bombay,  the  fdUow- 
ing  are  the  tunes  of  its  coming  during  the 
seventeen  years  1840 — 1857,  and  the  most 
notable  of  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
The  designation  which  these  October  storms 
bear,  all  over  the  western  side  of  India  is 
conferred  on  them  as  occurring  about  the 
time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  constellation. 
*^  Hust,"  the  Sanscrit  for  elephant.  As  they 
reach  Bombay  from  nearly  due  east,  their 
name  is  there  not  unnaturally  imagined  to 
have  been  conferred  on  them  from  the  cele* 
brated  island  from  the  direction  of  which 
they  reach  that  city.  The  elephanta  com- 
monly  makes  its  appearance  a  fortnight  or 
so  after  the  weather  has  fairly  cleared  up, 
when  showers  have  almost  ceased  to  fall,  the 
barometer  has  become  high,  the  sky  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  alternating  sea  and  land 
breezes  have  set  in.  For  three  or  four  even- 
ings before  its  appearance  superb  piles  of 
thunder-clouds  are  seen  to  accumulate  about 
3  o'clock  every  afternoon  over  the  Ghants : 
they  soon  ascend  some  way  in  the  air  advanc- 
ing apparently  against  the  sea  breeze, — that 
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18,  ihe  upper  and  lower  strata  of  air  move 
opposite  ways  to  each  other.  Magnificent 
displays  of  lightning  with  low  growling 
thnnder,  prevail  as  twilight  sets  in :  an  honr 
or  two  after  sunset  the  sky  resumes  its  sere- 
nity. At  length  the  clouds  grow  darker 
and  more  watery — the  thunder  becomes 
louder^  the  lightning  more  brilliant — they 
tumble  up  the  sky,  rolling  in  vast  masses 
over  each  other,  till  a  sudden  squall  bursts 
in  and  a  deluge  of  rain  follows.  This  scarce- 
ly ever  occurs  earlier  in  the  day  than  3  p.  m., 
and  it  very  seldom  continues  till  dawn, 
though  after  three  or  four  hours  interruption 
it  sometimes  resumes  before  noon  next  day. 
When  once  the  gale  is  over,  the  sky  in  gene- 
ral clears  up  at  once,  the  clouds  vanish,  the 
alternate  winds  resume  sway — hot  days  and 
dewy  nights  succeed,  and  the  settled  season 
commences.  During  the  squalls  which  are 
occasionally  experienced  in  March  and  April 
the  barometer  usually  falls,  or  becomes  very 
irregular,  and  pending  the  July  storm  it 
sinks  very  low  indeed,  and  its  range  becomes 
singularly  small.  The  bursts  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June  and  October,  which  herald  in 
and  close  the  S.  W.  Monsoon,  seem  purely 
electrical, — neither  the  pressure  nor  humi- 
dity of  the  air  being  materially  affected  by 
them.  The  Madras  monsoon  is  stated,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  observatory  reports,  to  set  in 
about  the  19th  October ;  it  has  sometimes 
been  known  to  set  in  as  early  as  the  20th 
September,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  November.  September  is  for  the  most 
part  a  cloudy  showery  month,  with  occasional 
thunder  and  squalls.  The  monsoon  in  Low- 
er Bengal  sets  in  and  closes  about  a  fortnight 
later  than  our  own :  a  considerable  fall  of 
rain  and  severe  squalls  of  wind  appear  to  be 
in  general  experienced  about  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  October  moon.  Neither  at  Madras 
nor  Calcutta  is  the  separation  between  the 
rainy  and  fair  seasons  anything  like  so  dis- 
tinct. In  1840,  the  Elephanta  set  in  on  the 
10th  October  with  a  violent  dust  and  thunder- 
storm and  quantities  of  rain,  which  continu- 
ed from  about  an  hour  before  till  two  hours 
after  sunset :  the  wind  blew  in  sudden  and 
uncertain  gusts  from  nearly  due  east,—* 
bringing  with  it  perfect  sheets  of  rain.  The 
thunder  ceased  in  a  few  hour's  time,  but  the 
rain  continued  for  nearly  forty  hours  with 
little  interruption.  On  the  erening  of  the 
11th  it  drew  off,  when  all  became  tranquil 
and  quiet,  and  there  was  no  storm  that  year. 
Fall  for  the  monsoon,  63*15  inches. 

1841. — ^After  nearly  six  weeks  of  bright, 
tranquil,  and  cloudless  weather,  a  violent 
thuuderfltorm  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  October.    The  sky  continued  thick  and 
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louring,  with  lightning  in  the  evenixig 
midnight  on  the  17th,  when  a  violeu'fc  1 
of  thunder  and  rain  occurred :  the  tlm 
soon  ceased,  but  the  rain  continued 
couple  of  days,  water  standing  every  -« 
in  pools,  and  the  ground  apparently  as 
as  in  Jane.    Monsoon  fall,  71*49. 

1842. — ^The  monsoon  of  1842  was  on 
unusual  severity,  95*26  inches  of  rain  Im 
fallen.  It  broke  up  stormily  and  ureg-al 
The  latter  half  of  September  was  tolei 
clear,  but  on  the  29th  sharp  squalls , 
lightning  and  showers,  made  their  a.p] 
ance,  and  so  continued  till  the  1st  Octt 
On  the  8th,  and  again  on  the  13th  and  1 
there  were  squalls,  with  thunder  and.  ; 
the  latter  date  probably  affording  tlie 
Elephanta.  There  was  in  1842  one  of  i 
supplemetary  storms  on  the  12th  and  X3i 
November  which  are  of  singularly  reg 
occurrence. 

1843. — The  monsoon  of  1843  waa  li 
and  the  rain  commenced  early :  there  ^ 
scarcely  any  showers  in  September,  and 
result  was  an  early  and  severe  Elephs 
It  conunenced  on  the  27th  September,  ¥ 
a  smart  thunderstorm  crossed  the  isl 
The  rain  now  began  to  fall  iu  torrents, 
in  the  course  of  three  days  no  less  th&zi 
inches  were  measured — ^in  five  hours*  ' 
two  and  a  half  inches  fell.  The  weather  1 
cleared  up  and  there  was  no  more  storm 
jea.vr-F(dly  69*27. 

1844.^— A  furious  dust  storm  which  oc 
red  on  theSOth September  seems  to  have  ti 
the  place  of  the  Elephanta  in  1844.  Tl 
was  a  good  deal  of  thunder,  a  very  se 
gale  of  windy  and  a  few  drops  of  rain — sea 
ly  amounting  to  a  shower — the  whole 
over  in  a  couple  of  hours'  time.  There 
a  very  severe  squall,  with  a  thunderstc 
on  the  10  th  October,  the  violence  of  wl 
was-more  felt  down  the  coast  than  at  B 
bay— FaZZ,  65-40. 

1845. — A  sharp  squall  and  thundersi 
occurred  on  the  15th  October  suppose 
have  been  the  Elephanta-— FaZZ,  54*73. 

1846.— The  Elephanta  made  its  app 
ance  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  October  1 
and  continu%d  for  a  couple  of  days.  ' 
weather  cleared  up  on  the  lOth,  when  on 
15th  and  1 6th  there  was  threatened  a  rene 
of  the  storm :  the  threat  was  not  realu 
and  after  some  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
cleared  up,  and  the  slight  showers  of  Fel 
ary  were  the  next  experienced  that  yeai 
Fall,  87-48. 

1847. — There  was  a  threatening  of  an  1 
phanta  on  the  2nd,  and  again  on  the  21 
October  1847.-— with  a  good  deal  of  thun 
and  lightning  on  both  occasionfl.    On 
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M  aiSfii  November  there  wasasnmri 
(InMonn,  and  heavy  ami  protracted  fall 
j|fflBi»ifticheonimiied  from  the  1st  to  the 
Rk  bn^this  tima  three  and  a  half  inches 
'  mmmtoL    As  a  considerable  portion 
Ihtcmmmtj  reside  in  light  half  tbatch- 
dvelibgi,  or  in  tents,  from  the  Elephanta 
AeendoflCaj,  an  nnreasonable  fall  of 
wiiaNorember,  occasions  the  greatest 
The  weather  cleared  np  imme- 
afier  a  &I1  was  oyer,  and  not  so  much 
fkms  oocarred  from  this  time  till  the 
tof  next  monsoon — remark- 
was  both  for  the  earliness  and 
fitJi  which  it  set  in.—FaU  67*31. 
-The  Elephanta  of  this  season  was 
krbalenoe  and  duration.     After 
!;  for  near  a  week,  it  set  in  with. 
^baj  on  the  6th  October.    The 
rvas  about  and  near ;  the  lightning 
JBccsBanUj :  the  wind,  which  set  in 
wfence  in  the  N.  W.,  in  six  honrs' 
swept  the  compass  round,  blowing 
ar  forj  from  the  east  about  two 
At  snnsei    It  blew  a  sev^e  gale 
t  i}  for  twenty- four  hours  on  end. 
5th  and  8th  five  and  a  half 
tfain  fell,  2'8S  having  been  measur* 
fc/th.    On  the  19th  there  was  a  sort 
Jftnentaiy    Elephanta — ^a    sharpish 
ttd  thunderstorm,  but  nothing  com- 
I  fast;  of  course  the  storm  came  as 
fion  the  east.— FoK,  64-42. 
-The  monsoon  was  this  season  of 
•qrccedented  violence  and  duration : 
hundred  and  twenty  inches  fell  at 
ftrnearly  double  the  average.   After 
^  total  cessation  in  August,  it  resum- 
"Itanber,  with  almost  July-like  via. 
Ud  80  continued  till  past  the  middle 
*Bth ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
^icapoely  time  to  brew  an  Elephanta, 
ikri  flqnalls,  with  some  thunder  and 
showers  of  rain  on  the  3rd  and  8th 
▼ere  all  that  occurred  deserving  of 
There  were  some  very  brilliant 
discharges  in  the  beginning  of 
y    \  to  no  further  storm.     On  the 
?*waher  occurred  a  thunderstorm  and 
rf  short  duration,  but  of  very  peculiar 
^^^K^^  with  a  second  of  lesser  magni- 
«L  the  15th.    This  terminated  the  rains 
"•■ont :— with  the  exception  of  a  very 
^ower  in  Pebmary,  no  more  fell  till 

««.--Ocfc.  7.^The  Elephanta  burst  at 
^  »  heavy  squall  from  N.  E.,  light- 
aQ  around  the  horizon.    There 
nin  across  from  Mazagon  Hill  to 
Mao  to  Mahalnxximee;  in  the  course 
^^f^ing  there  f^  cloee  oa  a^quarter  of 
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an  inch  all  over  the  Island.  This,  however, 
was  only  the  prelude.  The  following  even- 
ing the  8th,  about  6  o'clock,  a  thunderstorm 
was  observed  over  Panwell,  and  though  the 
sea  breeze  was  blowing  somewhat  briskly 
from  north-westward,  great  piles  of  massy 
clouds  kept  rolling  up  from  the  east^  thunder- 
ing, terribly,  as  they  advanced.  At  \  past  &• 
the  whole  landscape  suddenly  became  of  a 
lurid  yellow  hue ;  at  |  past  6  a  farions  squall 
burst  from  the  east,  accompanied  by  such  a 
torrent  of  rain,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  slnico 
had  been  opened.  The  sun  had  barely  set 
when  a  pitchy  darkness  came  on.  This  state 
of  matters  lasted  for  an  hour,  when  the  squall 
drew  off,  and  it  faired,  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning continuing.  At  9,  a  stiff  and  steady 
breeze  set  in  from  the  east,  and  it  continued  io 
blow  in  puffs  from  the  same  quarter  till  7 
next  day — ^three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  rain 
having  fallen  during  the  previous  1  ^  hour. 
A  few  very  light  showers  fell  in  the  last  week 
of  October,  but  from  the  date  of  the  Ele* 
phanta  the  fair  season  had  set  in. 

1851.— Sept.  25— Oct  10— There  is  some 
doubt  about  the  date  of  the  Elephanta  for 
1861.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  storm  precisely 
corresponding  in  character  with  what  usually 
goes  by  that  name»  On  the  25th,.  26th,  and 
27th,  occurred  a  series  of  thunderstorms  and 
slight  squalls,  but  they  were  too  early,  and 
they  were  not  violent  enough.  On  the  24th 
a  thunde^torm  occurred  at  Mahabuleshwur, 
exactly  corresponding  in  all  but  date  with 
the  Bombay  Elephanta.  On  the  10th  and 
again  on  the  20th  October  the  Elephanta, 
threatened,  but,  did  not  come  down,  when 
the  weather  cleared  up. 

1 852— 8th  to  11th  Oct.— Like  the  year  pre- 
ceding, 1852  was  without  any  very  well-de- 
fined Elephanta.  Betwizt  the  8th  and  11th 
there  was  frequent  thunder  with  squalls  from 
the  east,  clouds  and  showers,  but'  none  of 
those  violent  disturbances  which  character- 
ise the  gale.  At  this  date  there  were  vio- 
lent hurricanes  in  the  China  seas  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

1853 — For  this  season  from  the  Observatory 
reports  we  gather  that  the  last  rain  for  the 
season  fell  on  the  24th  September.  We  can 
observe  no  trace  of  any  thing  like  an  Ele- 
phanta, and  we  presume,  therefore,  that  no 
such  storm  was  experienced  at  Bombay.  We 
Mi  to  discover  any  unusual  phenomena  des- 
cribed amongst  papers  from  the  interior. 

1854  Oct.  6-7— On  the  6th  and  7th  October* 
they  had  violent  falls  of  rain,  nearly  6  inches 
having  been  measured,  and  as  this  followed 
a  track  of  open  weather,  and  was  the  last 
rain  of  the  season,  it  must,  we  assume,  be 
accepted  as  the  Elephaata.    Tet  all  the^a-^ 
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racteristics  of  the  gale  save  the  rain  were 
wanting.  The  wind  was  steady,  and  from 
the  S.  W.,  they  had  no  sqnalls  and  very 
little  thnnder  *,  the  want  was  made  np  for 
by  the  Gunpowder  Plot  storm  and  subse- 
quent hurricane  of  November. 

1855— Sept.  29th  and  30th;  Oct.  11th  and 
12th — We  are  not  sure  which  of  these  two 
storms  is  to  be  considered  theElephanta ;  the 
latter  of  the  two  corresponds  most  nearly  with 
it  in  point  of  time,  the  former  in  point  of  cha- 
racter. On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  half  an 
inch  of  rain  fell,  and  the  sky  exhibited  that 
extraordinary  transparancy  which  indicates 
almost  complete  saturation,  and  gives  such 
siugnlar  beauty  to  the  landscape.  There  was 
lightning  in  the  evening,  and  a  heavy  thun- 
derstorm crossed  the  zenith  from  nearly  east 
to  west.  The  morning  of  the  29th  gave  un- 
mistakeable  indications  of  an  approaching 
storm,  and  there  followed  accordingly  heavy 
thunder  and  lightning  in  the  evening,  and  a 
severe  thunderstorm  again  crossed  the  zenith 
from  nearly  east  to  west.  On  the  evening  of 
the  30th  occurred  a  thunderstorm  of  still 
greater  severity,  accompanied  with  a  violent 
squall  of  wind  and  drizzling  rain  from  E  and 
afterwards  S.  E.  The  wind  veered  round  to 
N.  N.  E.  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
the  sky  became  pure  and  serene,  and  so  con- 
iinued  ill  the  1 1th  October.  This  we  cons- 
der  the  true  Elepbanta.  The  disturbance  of 
the  1 1th  and  1 2th  October  is  described  as 
follows  in  the  Bombay  Times : — 

''We  had  a  very  curious  instance  of  a 
local  squall  on  Sunday  evening,  the  7th  in- 
stant. As  we  mentioned  on  Monday,  we  had 
distant  thunder  all  the  afternoon.  From 
five  o'clock  the  upper  clouds  began  to  as- 
cend from  Eastward  right  in  the  teeth  of 
the  sea-breeze.  On  reaching  the  zenith, 
about  half  past  six,  the  squall  struck  Sewree 
and  crossed  the  island.  It  was  felt  severely 
at  Khandalla  and  Pan  well  and  was  so  violent 
at  Oolwa  as  to  have  stripped  the  roofs  off  the 
,  houses.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  purely 
local  burst,  and  was  not  so  much  as  felt 
even  at  Mazagon,  Byculla,  or  the  Fort ;  it 
was  not  accompanied  at  Bombay  with  any 
rain,  though  heavy  showers  seem  to  have 
fallen  in  other  quarters." — Bonthay  Times 
Ocloher  12. 

^^  Just  9B  we  thought  the  weather  had  be- 
come thoroughly  settled,  a  most  unexpected 
ohonge  in  the  aspect  of  the  air  has  made  its 
appearance.  On  Wednesday  the  barometer 
fell  at  once  by  about  a  tenth,  or  from  29*854 
to  29*807,  and  at  this  it  stood  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Yesterday  it  tutQbled  down  by  half 
a  tenth,  or  from  the  number  already  set 
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down  to  29*777,  and  continued  falling  i 
two  o'clock  when  it  stood  at  29*636,  ha 
tumbled  down  by  00*141,  on  deductingOO 
the  natural  descent  by  00*033.  About  \ 
on  Thursday  it  began  to  rain  heavi 
Panwell,  and  a  thin  film  of  cloud  with  sc 
showers  spread  over  the  sky,  and  previ 
all  over  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Ye 
day  it  was  looking  cloudy  and  rainy  all 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  eastward  ;  ii 
afternoon  there  was  a  smart  shower  of 
with  much  lightning  in  the  South  at  sui 
and  indications  of  stormy  weather  a 
great  distance  from  Bombay.  The  si 
flag  was  hoisted  from  the  Dockyard  i 
warning  to  the  shipping  in  the  harbour 
Bomrbay  Times,  October  13. 

'*  The  atmosphere  continues  to  poc 
that  extraordinary  transparency  whicl 
nerally  precedes  or  follows  a  heavy  fa 
rain,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  daj 
wind  is  from  the  S.  £.  quarter  of  the  c 
pass,  the  sea  breezes  having  scarcely  ai 
resumed  their  sway.  The  clouds  are  mc 
high  but  thick  and  watery, — ^the  drift  1 
easterly.  On  Saturday  afternoon  there  i 
heavy  showers,  and  apparently  a  se' 
thunderstorm  betwixt  Panwell  and  B 
dalla.  We  noticed  the  extraordinary  fa 
the  Barometer  betwixt  ten  a,  m.  and  two  i 
on  Friday.  We  had  no  means  of  obsen 
it  later,  but  the  Observatory  reports  oj 
morrow  will  give  us  its  entire  descents, 
rose  on  Saturday  almost  as  rapidly  as  it 
fallen  the  day  before,  and  continued  gn 
ally  rising  till  yesterday  afternoon." — B 
bay  Times,  October  15. 

1855— Sept.29th,October  7th.— Therei 
slight  thunderstorms  betwixt  the  end  of  { 
tember  and  8th  October,  but  we  observi 
account  of  anything  like  an  Elephants. 

1856. — Seems  to  have  been  without 
thing  deserving  the  name  of  an  Elepha 
We  find  the  following  notices  of  slights 
turbances  on  the  6th  and  7th  Oct  and 
these  occurred  some  weeks  after  the  rain 
ceased,  we  presume  it  is  all  to  lay  olaini 
*^  Though  we  still  continue  to  havevi 
lightnings  every  evening  over  the  mainli 
appearances  of  storm  have  almost  wb< 
passed  away.  Yesterday  morning  (6thOi 
we  had  a  thick  mantle  of  clouds  over  nei 
the  whole  sky ;  from  long  before  dawn 
about  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  W 
nesday  ^th  October)  we  had  every  app( 
ance  of  a  squaU ;  during  the  night  a  h» 
thunderstorm  passed  over  Bombay,  s^V 
looked  like  a  renewal  of  the  Elephanta,  if 
are  in  reality  to  suppose  this  gale  alrei 
passed.     Yesterday  the  sky  was  bright  i 
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Pyi&R^  it  looked   somewbat  squally 
ifinoon;  and  we   sboald   not  feel 
if  we  had  yet  she  were  of  rain  to 
iitkeeold  season.'* 

/.-This  year  seems  to  have  been  still 
t^anthat  preceding  it,  intbe  ebarac- 
pirtitioD  wbiob  separates  onr  mon- 
Afler  three  weeks  of  fair  weather, 
doods  are  noted  as  visiblo  in  the  east 
Egjitniog  aboat  the  6tb,  and  this  is  all 
Bake  out  of  it. 

of  the  seventeen   years  bere  given 
htd  been  fire  times  without  a  rega- 
ii»-^hat  is  a  sqnall  from  the  east, 
BB  ud  thnnder-— occnrring,  with  the 
oceptioDs  of  1843,  when  it  fell  on  the 
if  September,  and  betwixt  the  1st  Sep- 
ttd  10th  October.     Unless  daring 
jars  1843  and  1844,  indeed,  daring 
of  which  there  occurred  two  squalls 
irided  betwixt  tbem  the  bonors  of 
ta,  it  has  always  happened  be* 
fe  7th  and  lOtb  October,  with  a  de- 
puncfcnality  wbicb  migbt  well  sur- 
vninitiated.     For  the  years  1845, 
1857  we  have  nothing  but  the  Ob- 
Rport  to  guide  us  and  cannot  ex- 
out  when  the  Elepbanta  occurred. 
tppears  that  for  fire  years  on  end 
i  experienced   at  Bombay  no  such 
as  that  usually  known  as  the  Ele- 
»ad  of  the  occurrence  of  which  for 
eleven  years  almost  unintermpt- 
e  hire  minute  accounts.     Elepbantas 
felihood  prevailed  as  regularly  be- 
i&Ointo  the  depths  of  time  as  betwixt 
te  and  1857,  but   wanted  a  historian. 
'*feooe  of  the  electric   storm  which 
atbe  rains  will  be  found,  when  we 
bMalyse  the  records,  to  have  become 
mitigated  in  violence  as  that  with 
^  close.    It  gives  a  melancholy 
tf  onr  ignorance   of  the  simplest  and 
^"iffwting  facts  in  Natural  History,  to 
flat  we  know  nothing  of  the  charac- 
ofthis  storm  beyond  the  boundaries 
. '  y  harbour.      Where    it    begins, 
Jt  ends,  over  wbat  area  it  extends,  or 
^  it  assumes  elsewbere  are  things 
'Jaknown  to  us.     The  Governments 
and  of  the  East  India  Company 
Jithin  the  past  fifteen  years,  spent 
£100,000  in  making  and  publishing 
^logical  observations;  these  reports 
•flwleimed  that  tbey  are  utterly  use- 
I«Z^  ^^teorologist  could,  from  one  of 
May  magnificent  quartos,  one  of  which 
^  Wore  1X8 — form  any  idea  whatever 
eHmate  meant  to  be  indicated.     The 
tloae  of  ten  Yolumes  of  Bombay 
^  a  lakh  of  rupees,  yet  no  one 
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could  work  out  from  them  when  the  first 
burst  of  the  monsoon,  or  when  the  Elephanta 
occurs,  or  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
each. — The  Bombay  Standard  a)id  Chronicle 
of  Western  India,  page  5. 

ELEPHANTE.  Sp.  ELEPH ANTES,  It. 
Elephant. 

ELEPHANTA.  An  island  across  Bombay 
harbour  a  mile  from  Butcher  island  and 
known  to  natives  as  the  island  of  Gharipuri. 
A  cave  in  it  in  itself  may  be  called  a  com- 
plete Pantheon  :  for  among  the  hundreds  of 
figures,  there  sculptured,  every  principal 
hindu  deity  is  found.  Buddha  is  evidently 
from  his  size  and  situation  a  principal  per- 
sonage there  ;  yet  not  the  image  or  deity  to 
whom  the  temple  seems  peculiarly  dedi- 
cated, which  Major  Moor  apprehended  to  be 
the  One  Supreme  Being.  But  as  no  repre- 
sentations are  ever  made  of  that  Being,  to 
his  three  principal  powers,  or  attributes, 
(viz.  according  as  they  be  contemplated — 
mythologically,  ethically,  metaphysically,  or 
philosophically) 


Brahma 

Vishna 

Siva 


Power 

Wisdom 

JojBtlce 


Creation 

Preservation 

Destruc*tion 


Matter 

Spirit 

Time 


The  Past 
,,  Present 
,,  Future 


Earth 
Water 
Fire 


In  tbe  Elephanta  cave,  Qaruda  is  often 
seen  with  an  appendage;  and   on  several 
very  old  gold  coins  he  has  snakes  or  ele- 
phants in  bis  talons  and  beaks — for  he  is 
sometimes  spread,  and  double-headed,  like 
the  Prussian  eagle,   and   one  is  round  his 
neck :  but  be  is  not  so  represented  either  in 
pictures  or  casts.     Destroyer  of  serpents, 
Nag-anteka,  is  one  of  his  names.     Some  le- 
gends make  Garuda  the  offspring  of  Kasyapa 
and  Diti.   Diti  laid  an  egg,  which  it  was  pre- 
dicted would  produce  her  a  deliverer  from 
some  great  affliction :  after  a  lapse  of  five 
hundred  years,  Garuda  sprung  from  the  egg, 
flew  to  tbe  abode  of  Indra,  extinguished  the 
fire  that  surrounded  it,  conquered  its  guards, 
the  devata,  and  bore  off  the  amrita  (ambro- 
sia), which  enabled  him  to  liberate  his  cap- 
tive mother.    A  few  drops  of  this  immortal 
beverage  falling  on  the  species  of  grass  call- 
ed Kusa,  (the  poa  cynosuroides,)  it  became 
eternally    consecrated;    and    the    serpents 
greedily  licking  it  up,  so  lacerated  their 
tongues  with  the  sharp  grass,  that  they  have 
ever  since  remained  forked ;  but  the  boon  of 
eternity  was  ensured  to  them  by  their  thus 
partaking  of  the  immortal  fluid.    This  cause 
of  snakes  having  forked  tongues  is  still,  po- 
pularly, in  the  tales  of  India,  aUributed  to 
the  above  greediness;  and   their   supposed 
immortality  may  have  originated  in  some 
such  stories  as  these,  though,  it  is  probable 
that  the  periodical  renewal  of  their  skin  and 
assumed  re-juveniscence  is  the  true  ezplana- 
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tion  of  this  belief.  The  Elepbanta  caves 
are  cat  in  a  harder  rock  tban  those  of  Ellora. 
— Moore's  Pcmtlieony  page  342.  See  Ghari- 
puri. 

ELEPHANT  APPLE.  Eng.  Eeronia 
elepbantam,  Oor, 

ELEPHANT  CREEPER.  Eng.  Argyreia 
fipeciosa. 

ELEPHANT-FOOT  YAM.  See  Diosco- 
ria. 

ELEPHANT  GOURD.  Eng.  HastiKo- 
sataka.  Sans.  Ennngabira.  Tel.  Some  large 
eticarbitaceons  plant  not  yet  defined.  Per- 
haps Elephantopns  scaber. 

ELEPHANT  GRASS.  Eng.  Typbaele- 
phantina. — BoxK 

ELEPHANTOPUS     SCABER.       Linn. 


AnashoYadi,  Mal.  Tam. 
Shamdnltm,  Beno. 
^amdulan.    Hind. 


Hofiti  kasaka, 

Ennga  bira, 

£dda  nalike  chettn, 


Tel. 


This  plant  grows  in  the  peninsnla  of  Lidia^ 
and  its  leaves  are  nsed  in  medicine. 

ELEPHANT  ROCK.  A  rock  in  Ceylon. 
Allagalla,  ^tagalla  and  Goomeragalla,  all 
signify  the  Elephant  rock.  The  former — 
the  grand  monntain  np  whose  precipitons 
side  mns  the  railway  incline  of  1  in  45  for 
13|  miles— is  simply  the  Allia  (nntnsked 
elephant)  rock.  The  rock  which,  like  an 
elephant  conchant,  gnards  Komegalle,  uSta- 
galla,  is  the  tnsked  elephant  rock ;  and  the 
strange,  massive  block  which  towers  over 
and  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  finest  estates 
in  the  Eiiuckles  is  the  speckled  elephant 
rock.  The  rock,  at  a  distance  gives  the  ont- 
line  of  an  elephant,  and  the  patches  of  cryp- 
togams which  spot  its  precipitous  sides  has 
led  to  the  specific  name — ^the  Goomera  ele- 
phant being  that  semi-leprons  one  which,  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  the  cataneons  afi*ec- 
tion,  results  in  the  ^' white  elephant"  so 
adored  in  Bnrmah.     See  Elephant. 

ELEPHANT'S  TAIL,  Hair  of 


Yeannga  toka  Ventra- 
oalu,  Tel. 


Hathi-ke-dnm-ka-baljDuK 
Beram  Bambat,  Malat. 
Anay  val  myre,       Tah. 

Of  this  article,  rings,  bracelets  and  other 
female  ornaments,  are  made  in  Lidia.«-iliW. 
Mat.  Med.  page  154. 

ELEPHANT'S  TEETH.  These  are 
obtained  in  Soath  Africa,  Ceylon,  Bnr- 
mah, &G.  mnch  of  that  which  comes  to  China 
is  brought  from  Siam  in  jnnks ;  the  northern 
parts  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  the  confines 
of  Bnrmah  supply  the  Chinese  market.  A 
good  deal  finds  its  way  into  China  direct  from 
Bnrmah.  They  should  be  chosen  without 
flaws,  solid,  straight,  and  white;  for  if 
cracked  or  broken  at  the  point,  or  decayed 
inside,  they  are  less  valuable  ;  every  speci- 
men, however,  is  useful  to  a  greater  or  less 
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degree,  and  can  be  entirely  nsed.  The  1 
and  best  weigh  from  5  to  8  to  a  pecnlya 
crease  in  size  to  25  in  a  pecul.  The  oi 
and  fragments  are  also  of  value  8nffi.c: 
make  them  an  article  of  trade.  Tlie 
ber  of  articles  which  the  Chinese  raskkc 
and  the  demand  for  them  on  account  o: 
exquisite  workmanship,  render  the  coxu 
tion  very  great.  The  circular  balls 
the  Chinese  make  of  ivory,  as  well  ShC 
miniature  boats,  fans,  chessmen, 
and  fancy  articles  of  all  desoription: 
specimens  of  carved  work  unequalled  i 
other  part  of  the  world.  From  a  qa; 
of  ivory  not  weighing  over  three  pc 
they  will  make  a  toy  worth  a  hundred 
lars.  The  largest  teeth  are  sometimes 
ed  at  $120  a  pecul,  but  the  article  xu 
ranges  from  $50  to  $80  per  pecul. 
trade  is  likely  to  increase  at  the  noirtl 
large  proportion  of  the  ivory  brongj 
China  is  re-exported  in  fancy  carved  ' 
— Morrison. 

ELEPHAS  AKO  ELEPHANTUS. 
Gbeee.    Elephant. 

ELEPHAS   BOMBIFRONS.    See 

phant. 
ELEPHAS  (Stegodon)   Cliftii  has 

found  fossil  in  Ava,  the  Sewalic  Hills. 
ELEPHAS  GANESA.    See  Elephai 
ELEPHAS   HYSUDEICUS.      See 

phant. 
ELEPHAS  INDICUS.    See  Elepbaj 
ELEPHAS  INSIGNIS.    See  Elepha 
ELEPHAS  MEEIDIONALIS,    See 

phant. 
ELEPHAS  NAMADTCUS.  SeeElepl 
ELEPHAS   PLANIPRONS.     See 

phant. 
ELEPHAS  PRISCUS.    See  Elepba 
ELEPHAS  SUMATRENStS.    See 

phant. 
ELETTARLA     CARDAMOMUM.   ' 

and  Mat. 


Alpinia  oardamomnm. 

liOXB. 

Amommn  repens.  WooDV 
Amomum   cardamomum 

WOODV. 

Amomnm  repenSjRoscoE. 
Amomum      racemosum 

Lam. 

Eakola;  EbH.  Ab. 

Ilochi  BKNa.  Hind. 

Pa-lah.  Bu&M. 

Ba-Ia.  „ 

Cardamom  plant.     Eng. 
True  Cardamom 
LeBser        „ 
Long  „  „ 

Wild  Cardamom  ofCal. 
cutta.  £no. 


t9 


Cardamommn   zaim 

Blletaria,  L.  &E.  Ph 

Yar.  a  £,  Cardamon 

minor.  Rhx 

),    fi.  B  Cardamoi 

mi^'or,    Smith.    ] 

Cardamom. 

Chofci  Daofai  B 

Gnzerate  ,« 
Barra        „ 
KapaUiga,Pawar.MA: 
Yalnm.  Mal] 

Kaknleseghar.        F 
Dokeswa 
Ela  cheddi 
Elaki  Ghetto. 
Tela  knla 
Sansa  elaki« 
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BLEUSINE  CORACANA. 


Tbe  imam  Temaciilftr  names  and  tlie 
syBO&jns,  will  show  that  both  the  scientifio 
Md  Ae  inscientifio  world  have  believed 
tb  ronnd  and  conical-seeded  carda- 
are  the  products  of  two  species,  bnt 
.  Ilmitos,  after  a  carefdl  comparison  of 
specimens,  is  satisfied  that  the  plants 
Ivciog  respectively  the  round  and  the 
cardunoms  of  commerce  are  not  dis- 
BpedeSy  bat  merely  two  varieties  of 
pNflent  species.  In  every  essential  par- 
ihe  Btractnre  is  similar  in  the  two 
to,  the  only  difference  being  that  var.  a 
produces  the  ronnd  cardamom,  is  a 
tilkr,  with  rather  narrower  and  less 
Inres,  and  that  its  fruit  is  more  aroma- 
Mieli  as  different  in  form  from  that  of 
•  A  The  seeds  of  hoth  varieties  are  used 
the  Sbgbalese  to  chew  with  their  betel, 
ai  medicines. 
Tk  long  cardamom  called  Ensal  in  Cey- 
gnwBwild  in  the  Ceylon  forests  up  to 
000  feet,  but  the  round  cardamom  is  there 
ly  ft  caltivaced  plant,  and  is  called  by 
e  Siagilese,  "  Rata-ensal."  The  wild  or 
C^Wd  ordamoms  are  of  less  value  in  the 
*>^  ^  those  of  Malabar.  See  Car- 
iaww.  Tbw.  En,  pi  Zeyl  p.  31 8. 

HWTARIA  FliORIBUNDA.  Thw. 
A  We  of  the  forests  in  .the  Ambagamowa 
**«**  Thw.  En.  pi  Zeyl  jp.  219. 
fiEPTARIA  IlSrVOLUCRATA.  Thw, 
to»  of  the  Central  Province,  in  damp 
at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  6000 
Tim,  En,  pi  Zeylp,  319. 
■JMTTiRIA  NBMORALIS.  Thw.  A 
of  the  forests  in  the  Reigam  and  Pas- 
Corics.  Thw.  En,  pi  Zeijlp,  319. 
"^rARIA  MAJOR.  See  Cardamom. 
MiEUSIS.  The  mysteries  of  Osiris  and 
of  Eleusis  were  of  the  same  charac- 
commemorative  of  the  first  germ  of  civi- 
the  culture  of  the  earth,  under  a 
of  names,Ertha,Isis,D  iana,Cere8,Ella. 
^  terra  cotta  images  of  Isis,  frequently 
about  her  temple  at  Psastum, 
^Mb  in  her  right  hand  an  exact  repre- 
of  the  Mndu  lingam  and  yoni 
;  and  on  the  Indian  expedition  to 
the  hindu  soldiers  deemed  them- 
unongst  the  altars  of  their  own  god 
(Onm),  from  the  abundance  of  his 
•janatic  representatives.  Tod. 
BiEUSINE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na- 
"*  order  Panicaceee,  of  which  B.  calycinia, 
^°t^ua,  E.  Indica  and  £.  stricta  are 
JJninlndia.     Voigt. 

'■ttUSINB   CORACANA.   OcBti.  Roxb. 
Cynosums  coracanus,  LiN. 


Thick  spiked  Slensine, 

Eno. 
Hind. 


it 


» 


>» 

SiND. 
SiNOH. 


Kanora. 


Bajika,  Sans. 

Natohenny, 

Naugali, 

Eorakan, 

Kajvern ; 
kelwa-ragn, 

Tamideln, 

Chiviki  yelama ; 
ChoIIa    Velamaflandhi 
Ragulu,  Tel. 

Kapa        of  Tinnevelly, 


Tah 
Tel. 


fift 


BiKG.  Hfxn. 


>t 


Nagla, 


Mandal, 
Manrivi, 
Maud, 
Koda, 
Chalodra, 
Mandal, 

Mtttanii    tajetti      palla, 

Maleal. 
Mandwah.  Psus. 

This  is  cultivated  throughout  India,  and  is 
the  most  productive  of  all  Indian  cereals. 
It  is  much  eaten  by  the  labouring  people.  Is 
extensively  grown  by  the  ryots  in  the  Ban- 
galore and  Asbiagram  divisions,  and  is  the 
staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mysore ; 
and  though  coarse  in  appearance,  is  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  grain.  It  is  very 
indestructible ;  and  may  be  preserved  for 
about  sixty  years  if  carefully  deposited  in 
grain  caves  or  pits.  These  pits  are  generally 
placed  in  hard  dry  ground.  The  pit  is 
formed  by  digging  a  small  hole  of  the  size 
to  admit  a  man,  and  as  the  hole  descends, 
it  is  enlarged  into  a  moderate  sized  circular 
room.  After  the  pit  is  dug  out,  a  large  fire 
is  lit  in  it  to  harden  the  sides.  These  stores 
are  of  inestimable  value  in  moderating 
dearths,  as  the  grain  remains  sound  for 
very  many  years.  The  straw  is  a  very  good 
fodder  for  cattle,  and  it  too  keeps  well.  Ow- 
ing to  failure  of  rain,  it  may  be  high  priced 
in  Mysore ;  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  that 
grain,  large  stocks  of  it  being  kept  in  the 
granaries  of  wealthy  farmers.  It  is  export- 
ed in  large  quantities,  to  Neilgherries,  Salem, 
Bellary,  Chittore,  Madi-as,  Trichinopoly,  &c. 
When  cheap,  it  sells  in  Bangalore  at  seven 
marcals  or  eighty-four  seers  for  a  liupee ; 
or  if  dear,  2^  marcals  or  thirty  seers.  Ragi 
is  usually  sown  in  fields  mixed  with  BuUer, 
Togari,  Hutchellu,  Lave,  Kari,  Jola,  Sasava, 
and  Haralu.  The  drill  consists  of  many  reeds 
with  holes,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  seeds  are 
sown  through  their  respective  holes  in 
parallel  lines.  A  fermented  liquor  is  pre- 
pared from  it  called  Bojali  or  Murwa, 
chiefly  drunk  in  the  Mahrattah  countries 
as  a  drink  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  it  seems 
more  to  excite  than  to  debauch  the  mind. 
The  millet  seed  is  moistened  and  allowed  to 
ferment  for  two  days.  Sufficient  for  a  day's 
allowance  is  then  put  into  a  vessel  of  wicker 
work,  lined  with  India  rubber  to  make  it 
water  tight,  and  boiling  water  is  poured  on 
it  with  a  ladle  of  gourd,  from  a  large  iron 
cauldron  that  stands  all  day  over  the  fire. 
This  fluid  when  quite  fresh  tastes  like  negus 
of  Cape  sherry,  rather  sour.— -JffooA^,  Him, 
Joiir.Vol  1  pages  1^3— 291. —Madras  Ex.  Jur. 
Can.  Prx.  |  J^P<w^-  ^-  Oleghom's  Punjab  E^rt,  Dr. 
Dux-  I  /.  L.  Stewart.    AifMe  page,  219. 
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ELIKA  TUNGA  GADDI. 

ELEUSINE  INDICA,  Hsen-gno-myeet. 
BuRM.  Tufts  of  it  are  conspicuotis  every- 
where among  other  grasses  of  Tenasserim. 
^— Mason. 

ELEUSINE  STRICTA.   Roxh, 


Ragi, 
Pedda  sodi, 


Hind. 

Tel. 


Maddi  mbba  chettu,  Tel. 
Pedda  choUu, 
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This  s< pedes  is  larger  in  size  than  E.  cora- 
cana.  It  is  cultivated  in  Southern  India 
to  a  large  extent,  and  like  Dolichos  uniflorus 
yields  in  favorable  seasons  more  than  a 
hundred-fold. 

ELEUTH,  a  tribe  of  the  Kalmuk,  dwell- 
ing in  Dzungaria.     See  Kalkas. 

EL-FATTAHA,  a  town  at  the  sonthern 
opening  of  the  Hamrin  Hills,  at  which  the 
Tigris  makes  its  exit  from  the  hills. 

ELFENBEIN.     Geb.     Ivory. 

ELGHAR  OR  YELGHAR.  Pees.  The 
forced  march  of  an  army  or  sadden  incursion. 

ELGIN.  The  Right  Hon'ble  James  Earl 
of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  k.t.,g.c.b.  and  g.m.s. 
I.,  succeeded  Lord  Canningas  Viceroy  of  India. 
He  was  bom  in  London  in  1811  and  died 
and  was  buried  at  Dhurmsala  in  the  Kangra 
valley  of  the  N".  W.  Hiraalya,  on  the  20fch 
November  186 — ?  While  Viceroy  of  India 
he  was  greatly  aided  by  jMr.  Maine  and  Sir 
Henry  Durand. 

EL  HADHR,    a  town   of  Mesopotamia. 

ELIJAH,  also  called  Elias,  a  prophet  of 
Tishbeh  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  Gilead.  The 
Ali  Ilahi  sect  of  Karund,  revere  him  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  deity.  A  makan  or  rest- 
ing place  of  Elias,  exists  on  the  borders  of 
the  E^assan  and  Sulmania  governments  of 
Knrdistan.  The  mahomedans  believe  that 
Elias  never  died,  but  is  still  on  earth,  await- 
ing the  second  coming  of  Christ.  These 
views  they  derive  from  the  Jews,  who  even 
took  Christ  for  Elias.  The  mahomedans 
identify  Elias  with  Khajah  Khizr.  A  well 
and  a  chapel  met  with  in  the  ascent 
to  Mount  Sinai  are  named  after  the  prophet 
Elias,  whom  the  Scriptures  state  to  have 
sought  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  Jeze- 
bel in  the  solitudes  of  Horeb.  (See  2  Kings, 
xix.)  Its  presence  in  this  situation,  mentioned 
also  by  Edrisi,  seems  to  be  an  argument  of 
the  identity  of  Gebel  Musa  with  the  Sinai 
of  the  Scriptures. — Hamilton's  Sinai  Hedjaz 
and  Soudan,  pp.  28-30.  See  Karund,  Khizr. 
Kidder. 

ELIKA    BORA  GADDI,     Tel.  Fuirena 
ciliaris.     R.  i.    180,    W.  Gontr.  93. 

ELIKA  TUNGA  GADDI.  Tam.  Sporo- 
bolus  Goromandeliananos.    Kunth. 


ELLA. 

ELI  KULLI.    Tam.  Eaphorbia  neti 
— Linn. 

ELIM,  in  Phoenicia,  a  general  name  od 
ELIM,  in  Numb,  zxxiii.  10,  it  is 
tioned  '^  they  removed  from  Elim,  &ti< 
camped  by  the  Red  Sea."  Wellsted  (2* 
lip.  44)  supposes  Girandel,  where 
is  still  water  and  palm  trees,  to  be  JSli 
ELIMITCHAM  MARAM.  Tam.  < 
bergamia. — Risso . 

ELIMITCHAM  PALLAM.    Tam.    < 

aurantium.     Limes. 

ELIOTT,  Daniel,  a  Madras  Civil  Sei 
who  served  many  years  as  secretarj 
subsequently  as  member  of  the  Madras  J 
of  Revenue,  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  to  frame  Laws  for  Ind 
member  of  the  Council  of  Madras; 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
for  the  Madras  Presidency. 

ELIUN,  also  Helyun,  the  Most  Higl 
of  the  Egyptians  :  higuthan  kabiri. 

EL-KASR.  A  lofty,  extensive,  bni 
turbed  mound  in  Babylon,  known  b; 
name  of  El-Kasr,  or  the  palace ;  suppose 
some  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  haj 
gardens  of  his  queen  Amytis.     p.  13. 

ELK-UL-BUTM,    Hind.    Pistacia 
binthus« 

EL  KUSH,  an  ancient  town  of  Baby] 
its  ruins  are  11  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Fd 
The  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylonia  coz 
hended  a  narrow  tract  along  the 
Euphrates,  extendingfrom  theneighbour 
of  Erech,  or  from  abont  the  modem  to\ 
sheikh-el- Shuyukh,  to  Babel,  a  distan 
about  154  miles  in  a  direction  westwa 
North,  and  continuing  from  thence  287  * 
further,  in  the  same  direction  to  Kalnel 
the  Khabur.  The  kingdom  extended  east 
till  it  joined  ALSsyria,  including  Akad 
two  other  cities  no  less  remarkable.  O 
them  bears  the  name  of  El  Kush,  extei 
ruins  about  11  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Felnjal 
the  other  is  the  supposed  site  of  antedilt 
Sippara,Siferahof  the  Arabs,  (Lieut.  Lyi 
which  is  within  the  Medina  wall,  near 
southern  extremity. 

ELL.    Eng. 


Aleino,  GrOTHic.  Ulna, 

Olene,  Gn.  Batni, 

Elina,  Old  Gerx.  Saratni, 

Eln,  Anglo-Saxon.  Axatni, 

Hat'h,  Hind. 

The  ell  measure  is  taken  from  the  lei 
of  the  fore-arm.  Aratni,  Sansc.  is  the  a 
ell  measure. 

ELLA,  in hindu  mythology  is  the  mothc 
the  Lunar  race, — ^EUa  is  the  earth  personi 
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ELLIOT. 

itf the  Saxons;  the  Greeks; 

IkHflirev.  She  is  sometimes  described 
^Aedtt^ter,  sometimes  as  the  sister  of 
tnd  manned  to  Bnddha.  In  the 
iBijtblogj,  according  to  Colonel  Tod^ 
I «!pat(Badha)  ravished  Ella,  daughter 
Jesiinen,  the  son  of  Mann,  whence  the 
re  epithet  of  his  descendants  in  the 
Maim,  or  men,  the  very  tradition  on 
indent  sculptured  column  in  the  sonth 
[IiBia,wlucli  evidently  points  to  the  pri- 
Djsterj.  He  says  that  in  Portici 
liiHsgun  entwined  with  a  brazen  ser- 
broQght  from  the  temple  of  Isis  at 
and  many  of  the  same  kind,  in  mo- 
korate  the  floors  of  the  dwelling- 
imd  that  there  are  wreaths  of  lingams 
liiieyoni  over  the  door  of  the  minor  tem- 
ftflsii  at  Pompeii  while  on  another  front 
i|*ted  the  rape  of  Venus  by  Mercury. 
iliDir  race,  according  to  the  Pnrans,  are 
line  of  the  rape  of  EUa  by  Budha. 
liffiJEEL.  Tam.  In  Travancore, 
ttree,  with  a  light  red  colonred  wood, 
gravity  0*779,  used  for  temples, 
ind  fnmitnre, 

iKERRL    Singh.    Milk. 
lliKDLLL    Tam.    Maleal.  Enphor- 
■lifiia.— BttcA. 

JUAKURA.    Tel.  Also  Ilakura.  Tel. 

\jieAi,  perhaps  a  species  of   Salsola. 

V!n)E.     The  MaJayala  name  of  a 

^  which  the  natives  use  for  gene- 

[Wwes.    It  produces  a  fruit  from  which 

(^l^ct  a  street  scented  oil,  which  is 

Ily ;  and  also  for  the  hair  of  the 

liadayg  of  ceremony. — Edye  Forests 

*|«^  and  Canara, 

^WANDERTJ.  Singh.    Presbytes 

■*«i  a  Ceylon  monkey. 

L^fSBOROUGH,  Earl  of,  Governor  Ge- 

^rfBritiah  India  in  J  841.  Ho  arrived  in 

^^  the  time  that  the  Indian  Army  was 

*?  Cabool.    He  was  recalled  by  the 

'rf  Directors,  bnt  the  reasons  for  his 

of  their  sertice,  were  never  di- 

HiLlCHPORE,  a  town  in  East   Berar 
"1  jfcongiderable  size,  thongh  greatly  de- 

J^  A  military  cantonment  is  near  of 

|"L*"^Dame. 
*!*IJOT,  Charles  Morgan,  Captain,Madras 

!gj«»,  Ohat  1853  ?  brother  of  Sir  Henry 

*«,  employed  from  1846   to  1849  in  the 

Wetic  Survey  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

»**^tt1yhe  visited  Monlmein,  Madras, 
»  "^j^^hnanga,  Penang,  Pnlo  Din- 
^»  Someo,  Celebes,  Pnlo  Penang,  Singa- 

^lUrimon,  Pnlo  Bnaya,  Sumatra,  Ba- 

lU'*"i*^®  Kokos  or  Keeling  islands. 
^'  MapieHc  Survey. 


ELLORA. 

ELLIOT,  Sir  Henry  Miers,  k.c.b.,  one  of 
fifteen  children,  of  Mr.  John  Elliot,  of 
Pimlico  Lodge  Westminster.  He  was  bom 
in  1808,  was  educated  at  Winchester  School, 
and  Oxford  from  which  he  passed  into  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  E.  I.  Company  in  Bengal 
and  twice  filled  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary. 
He  died  at  the  Cape  in  1853,  aged  45.  He 
published  in  1846  a  Supplementai-y  Glos- 
sary of  Indian  terms,  an  Index  to  the  Ma- 
homedan  historians  of  India,  4  vols.,  and  col- 
lected M.S.S.  materials  for  a  historv  of  India 
which  Professor  Dawson  and  Mr.  E.  Thomas 
commenced  to  edit.  (Calcutta  Review  on 
No.  xxiv.)  He  was  possessed  of  a  vast  store 
of  information  which  his  early  death  pre- 
vented him  giving  to  the  public.  The  pos- 
thumous work  is  entitled  History  of  India  as 
told  by  its  own  historians,  edited  by  Profes- 
sor John  Dawson,  M.  B.  A.  S.,  Staff  College, 
Sandhurst,  and  the  volumes  that  have  al- 
ready appeared  are  of  great  value. 

ELLIOT,  Sir  Walter,  K.c.s.i.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  2nd  mem- 
ber of  Council  at  Madra«  and  President  of 
the  Revenue  and  Marine  Boards.  Employed 
as  a  Revenue  Officer,  first  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country ;  subsequently  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  Madras  from 
which  he  was  deputed  as  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner, North  Sircars,  returning  to  Madras  in 
1856,  to  the  Council.  He  contributed  the 
following  papers  to  the  scientific  Journals. 
On  Hindu  Inscriptions,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vol. 
iv.  1  ; — Catalogue  of  Mammalia  in  the  Sou- 
thern Mahratta  Country ;  Mad.  Lit.  Trans. 
1839,  vol.  ft.  92, 2C7.--On  the  language  of  the 
Ghonds,  with  a  Vocabulary,  Bl.  As.  Trans. 
1848,  vol.  xvii.  1140.— Illustrations  of  the 
History  of  Southern  India,  Lond.  As.  Trans, 
vol.  iv.  1  ;  Mad.  Lit.  Trans,  vol.  vii.  1 93. — 
Notice  of  expedition  into  S.  Africa,  with  des- 
criptions of  new  species  of  rhinoceros.  Ibid, 
vol.  xiv.  181.— Notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Turn- 
bull  Christie.  Ibid.  vol.  xv.  1 50.— Descrip- 
tion of  a  new  species  of  terrestinal  planaria. 
Ibid.  1 82.  Flora  Andhrica,  Madras,  1859.— 
Br.  BuisVs  Oatalogue. 

ELLORA  in  L."  20^  2'N :,  L  '16'',  1 1'  E  in 
the  Dekhan,  N.  W.  of  Aurangabad.  The  en- 
trance to  the  caves  is  2,064  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  called  by  the  people  Yerula 
and  is  near  Roza  in  the  Dowlatabad  pro- 
vince of  the  Dekhan.  The  plateau  of  Roza,  in 
the  face  that  looks  into  the  valley  of  the  Go- 
davery  is  scarped  and  the  porphyritic  green- 
stone amygdaloid  rock  has  been  excavat- 
ed into  great  caves,  and  dwellings  about  1 3 
in  number.  Those  of  Dhumnar  and  Ellora, 
contain  a  strong  admixture  of  brahmanism, 
and  those  of  Elephanta  are  entirely  _brah- 
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ELPHINSTONB. 

xnanical  though  perhaps  of  the  same  age  as 
those  of  EUora.  The  plan  of  their  excava- 
tioQ  is  the  same  as  those  of  Acljnnta,Salsette 
and  Junir,  and  the  Dherwarah  at  EUora,  is 
Tery  fine.  The  pillars  of  Adjnnta,  Elephan- 
ta  and  EUora  have  similar  cushion  capitals, 
the  Indra  Sahha  group  at  EUora  is  either 
of  hrahminical  or  Jaina  origin. 

ELLOEE,  in  Lat.  16°  44/;  81  °  7' ;  E. 
is  to  the  west  of  the  Kolar  lake  in  the  North- 
em  Circars.  It  is  but  little  elevated  above 
the  sea,  and  is  a  Civil  and  Military  Station 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  is  called  by 
the  natives  IJpu,  or  salt,  EUore,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Rai  (or  stony)  EUore,  the 
Veil  ore  of  the  maps. 

ELLU.     Can.     Qingelly  seed. 

ELLUPA.  Tam.  ELLUPI.  Mali.  Bassia 
longifolia. 

ELM.     Enq.     Alah.  Hbb.     See  Alnus. 

ECiMYUS.     See  Carex  arenaria. 

ELOHIM,  God  is  sometimes  so  called,  in 
the  Bible,  the  meaning  being  Godhead,  or 
Gods;  also  called,  Jahvah  (pronounced  Je- 
bovah.)  But  the  word,  was  not  spoken. 
Adonai,  the  Lord  being  used  instead.  Gen. 
II,  3  alone  uses  Jehova.  Elohim,  is  the 
Eternal  Lord.— Btfrwcn,  IV  379. 

ELOOPAY.  Tam.  In  Tinnevelly,  a  wood 
of  a  red  colour,  used  for  buUding  in  general. 

ELOOPEI  POO.    Tam. 

Mohekaphnl,  Ddk.   |  Ilnppam  pn,  Tam. 

Xaduka,  Sans.  (  Ippa  pnvvn,  Tbi* 

The  dried  flowers  of  Bassia  longifolia,  re- 
semble grapes,  are  largely  used  in  distilUag 
arrnck* 

ULOOPU  or  Elape  Maram.  Tam.  The 
Malayala  name  of  a  tree  which  grows  to  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  said  to  be  a  useful  timber, 
and  is  found  to  be  durable  in  native  vessels 
for  planks,  beams,  Ac.  It  produces  a  fruit 
from  which  an  oil  is  extracted,  which  is  used 
for  lamps  and  other  purposes. — Edye^  M. 
c/nd  C,     (This  seems  the  Bassia  longifolia.) 

ELPHINSTONE,  the  Hon'ble  Mount 
Stuart,  a  civil  servant  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  went  as  Ambassador  to  shah 
Shuja-ul-Mulk,  king  of  Afghanistan.  In 
1802,  shah  Mahmood  was  driven  out  by 
Sajah-ool-Mulk,  the  younger  brother  of  Ze- 
man  Shah,  and  Shah  Shuja  was  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  undivided  empire  of  Ahmed 
Shah  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  mis- 
•ion  in  1808.  This  mission  was  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  with  Shah  Sujah  the 
means  of  mutual  defence  against  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Affghanistan  and  India  by 
the  Persians  in  conf^eracy  with  the  French. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  had  scarcely  left  Cabool 
•re  Shah  Shnja  was  driven  out  by  Shah  Mah- 


ELTMAIS. 

mood  wilb  the  aid  of  Futteh  Khao.  He  was 
afterwards  Resident  at  Poonah,  wbile  the 
last  Peshwa,  Baji  Bao,  was  ruling  the  Mah* 
ratta  states,  and  subsequently  was  Go* 
vemor  of  Bombay.  Author  of  report  on 
the  territories  conquered  from  the  Peshwa, 
Calcutta,  1821.  Cabool.  Lond.  1815 ;  2nd 
edn.  1825  ;  2  vols. — History  of  India,  Lond. 
184 1,  2  vols.  8vo.  Ob.  1860.  He  is  the  most 
judicious  and  impartial  of  all  Indian  His* 
torians. — {Dr.BwsVs  Catalogue.) 

ELPHINSTONB,Lord,Govemor  of  Mad- 
ras,  1 836  to  1840.  Governor  of  Bombay  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  revolt  of  the  soldiery 
of  Bengal  during  which  some  of  those  of 
Bombay  also  were  implicated,  died  19th  July 
1860. 

EL-SHAM-I-SHARIF,  also  Sham,  the 
eaBtern  names  of  Damascus. 

EL-SHARK,  « the  East,"  tlie  popular 
name  in  the  Hejaa  for  the  western  region  as 
far  as  Baghdad  andBussora,  especially  Nijd. 
The  latter  province  supplies  the  Holy  Land 
with  its  choicest  horses  and  camels.  The 
great  heats  of  the  parts  near  the  Bed  Sea 
appear  prejudicial  to  animal  goneration; 
Burton^ 8  Pilgrimage  to  Meccah,  Vol.  II.  p.  4. 

ELTAl-ZYE,  a  branch  of  the  Kambarari 
tribe  who  occupy  Bagban  in  Baluchistan. 

ELTHARIAH,  descendants,  more  or  less 
pure,  of  Rajpoots  and  other  Kshatrijas 
of  the  plains,  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
Nepal  mountains  from  the  mahomedans,  or 
merely  military  service,  as  adventurers.  The 
Elthariah  speak   only  the  Khas  language. 

ELUKA  JIDI  OHETTU.  Tel.  A  plant 
resembling  mint  eaten  in  times  of  dearth ; 
perhaps  Hydrocotyle  rotundifolia  or  Marsi- 
lea  dentata. — Roxh. 

ELUTH,  also  called  Sangariam,  a 
Mongol  tribe  whose  mode  of  life  in  habita- 
tions, food  and  drink,  resemble  those  of  the 
Kir^his.  Along  with  the  Torgat,  Kalkas 
and  Khoit,  they  occupy  the  oonntry  about 
Lake  Koko  Nor.     See  Elalkas,  Kirghis. 

EL  UZZ  a  town  of  Mesopotamia. 

ELWA.  Hind.  Aloes,  also  the  plants 
Aloe  indica  and  A.  perfoliata. 

ELYAN.  H[ND.  alsoAyar.  Hutd.  An- 
dromeda ovalifolia. 

ELYMAIS,  according  to  De  Bode,  is  the 
modern  Tengi-Saulek  in  the  province  of  Pars 
or  Ears.  The  name  according  to  Professor 
Max  Muller  has  been  derived  from  Ailama, 
a  supposed  corruption  of  Airyama.  The 
Persians,  Medians,  Bactrians,  and  Sogdian^ 
all  spoke^  so  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  nearly 
the  same  language,  and  we  may  well  nnder* 
siand,  therefore,  that  they  should  have 
claimed  for  themselves  one  common  name, 
in  opposition  to  the  hostile  tribes  of  Toran* 
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And  irhen,  after  years  of  foreign  invasion 

•ad  occupation,  Persia  rose  again  nnder  the 

sceptre  of  the  Sassanians  to  be  a  national 

kzn^dom,  we  find  the  new  national  kings  the 

worshippers  of  Masdanes,  calling  themselves, 

in  tiie  inscripiions  deciphered  by  De  Lacy, 

Kings  of  the  Aryan  and  Anarian  raoes  ; 

Pehlevi,  Iran  va    Anirdn  in  Greek, 

r  x^  hamptJamp,    Colonel  Chesney  says 

-ttiat  Elymais  or  Sosirate  was  the  capital  of 

the  province  from  which  the  hardy  Cosssbi 

Bproad  ilieir  conquests  over  Snsiana  and  the 

diatrictB  eastward.  The  Elymceans  inhabited 

Moont  Zagros,  which  is  on  the  southern 

confines  of  Media  and  overhangs  Babylon 

and  Sosiana.    ifuZZerV  Lectures^  jp'p.  226 — 

229.    De  Bode,    See  Luristan. 

ELYSIUM.    See  Yavana. 

ELYTRA  or  wing  sheaths  of  several  of 
the  beetles  of  India  are  highly  lustrous  and 
are  articles  of  trade.    See  Beetle. 

E^    Hind.    Chenopodium  album. 

EMBELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na- 
tural order  Myrsinacess,  of  which  M.  basaaal 
M.  nutans,  M.  ribes ;  M.  robusta  and  M.  vil- 
loaa  are  known.  The  leaves  and  berries  of 
M.  ViflBal  of  the  western  coast  of  India  are 
used  in  medicine.  The  berries  of  M.  ribes 
are  used  to  adulterate  black  pepper. 

EMBLICA  OFPICmALIS,  Gayrtrh. 

Phyllanthus  emblica,  Linn,  Roxb,   W.  Ic, 

iiyrofaaianuB  emblica,  Bauhin. 


Aofthi                   Bbno. 

Kadondong, 

Malay. 

Aacih,                          „ 

Nelli, 

Malbal. 

K0IK  man.            Can. 

Ambia, 

Pakj. 

Arola, 

it 

Imblie  myrobalaiijENO. 

Amlt^, 

iSans. 

Ibjfa  jBoAovos  €fi  fikiiea  Gr. 

Umriti, 

tt 

Amliki,                  Hind 

Amalaca, 

it 

AmHka,                     „ 

Amnsada  nelli. 

SlNOH. 

Anili,                        „ 

Nellilcai, 

Tah. 

Avngn,                     „ 

Nelli  maram, 

if 

Acmia,  orAnola,      „ 

XJRirika  mann, 

Tel. 

Malacai                Malay. 

Amla  kamu, 
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A  crooked  tree,  almost  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  body.  It  grows  in  the  south  of  the 
Peninsula,  in  Canara,  the  southern  Mahratta 
country,  the  Elonkan,  the  Dekhan,  in  the 
forests  of  the  Godavery  and  Circars,  in  Ben- 
gal, on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  the  Panjab 
and  eaatwards  in  the  Moluccas.  The  wood 
18  hard  and  durable,  is  used  for  boxes,  and 
Ibr  veneering :  is  good  for  well  rings,  does 
not  decay  under  water,  is  well  adapted  for 
taming.  The  strongly  astringent  bark  is 
jut&di  aa  a  tanning  material,  and  in  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea.  The  myrobalan  fruit,  can  be 
pickled  or  preserved  in  sugar :  native  women 
consider  the  powder  of  the  seeds  to  possess 
cooling  propertiee  and  to  be  good  for  the 
haiTi  and  use  it  mixed  with  either  water  or 
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milk.  The  fruit  is  also  used  for  making  ink 
and  to  obtain  a  black  dye. — Voigty  C'op- 
tain  Beddome,  Mr.  Roluley  Dr.  Oleghom,  lb. 
Rept,  on  Kvllu  a/rud  Kangra.  O'SfiaughneS' 
sey,  Voigt.  Edye,  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart^  Honig-. 
be-rger,  2?  3. 
EMBELIA  PENTANDRA. 

Ambnt,  DuK. 

A  scandent  shrub  with  alternate,  polished 
leaves ;  flowers  in  the  cold  season :  fruit 
red,  size  of  a  currant. — RiddelL 

EMBELIA  RIBES.    Bubm.  Roxb.  Syn. 

E,  glandulifera,  Roxb.  W.  Ic. 

E.  ri'besoides  Linn. 


Beno. 


Tam. 


Viahal, 
Vellal, 

Vayu  velaDgam 
ohettu,  Tbl. 


Babi  mug, 
Bai-barung,  „ 

Kar-kanni,     ofBoHBAY. 
Wai-warnng,      Hind. 
Visha-al,  Maleal. 

A  scandent  shrub  growing  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India  and  at  Sylhet.  Ito  berries  are  pun- 
gent and  used  to  adulterate  black  pepper. 
They  are  stated  to  be  anthelmintic  and  cathar- 
tic. RiddelL  Voigt  Birdwood,  Gat.  Ex.  1862. 

EMBELIA  RIBESOIDES.  Linn.  Syn. 
of  Embelia  ribes. — Bmm, 

EMBROIDERY.  The  art  of  embroidery 
is  one  consonant  with  the  habits  of  the 
people  of  India ;  their  patience  and  delicate 
handling  render  success  certain,  and  there 
is,  says  Dr.  Royle  {Arts  of  India  p.  606— 
507),  scarcely  a  town  or  city  where  credit- 
able embroidery  cannot  be  found.  Delhi  is 
a  great  place  for  embroidered  fabrics  both 
in  silk  and  gold  threads.  In  Lahore  and  Am- 
ritsar  the  manufacture  of  •*  kalabatun,"  or 
gold  thread,  is  extensively  carried  on.  And 
Benares  has  long  been  famed,  for  gold  and 
silver  threads  and  also  for  its  beautiful  bro- 
cades. The  art  of  embroidery  was  known 
and  practised  with  great  skill,  in  ancient 
times,  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  The 
Israelites  learnt  the  art  before  their  exodus, 
the  Babylonians  were  famed  for  their  rich 
tapestries,  and  the  Assyrian  monuments 
display  richly  embroidered  robes  and  trap- 
pings. Many  parts  of  India  are  famous  for 
this  art  "  Zardozi."  "  From  Dacca''  says  the 
Abbe  de  Guyon,  writing  in  1 744,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  "  come  the  finest  and  best  Indian 
embroideries  in  gold,  silver  or  silk ;  and  those 
embroidered  neckcloths  and  fine  muslins 
which  are  seen  in  France.''  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  demand  for  such  scarfs  for  the 
markets  of  Bussora  and  Java.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  they  have  silks  and  woollens,  mus- 
lins and  nets.  Cashmere  shawls,  European 
velvets  embroidered  with  silk  or  tussur,  that 
is,  wild  silk  of  either  floss  or  common  twist- 
ed silk  thread :  or  with  gold  and  silver 
thread  and  wire  in  great  variety.    The  doth 
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to  be  embroidered  stretched  ont  on  a  hori- 
zontal bamboo  frame,  raised  about  a  couple 
of  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  figures  in- 
tended to  be  worked   or  embroidered  are 
drawn  upon  it  by  designers  who  are  general- 
ly hindoo  painters.  On  woollen  cloths,  how- 
ever, the  outlines  are  traced  with  chalk  and 
on  muslin  with  pencil,  and  the  body  of  the 
design  copied  from  coloured  drawings.  The 
embroiderers,  seated  upon  the  floor   around 
the  frame,  ply  the  needle  by  pushing  it  from, 
instead  of  towards  them.     In  place  of  scis- 
sors they  commonly  use  a  piece  of  glass  or 
China  ware  to  cut  the   thread.     Among  the 
embroidered   articles  at  the   Exhibition  of 
1851,  those  from  Dacca  and^  from    Delhi 
were  probably  the  best  known.    In  Delhi, 
small  shawls  and  scarfs  are  chiefly  embroi- 
dered both  with  floss  and   twisted  silk ;   in 
Dacca  |!)oth  netsand  muslins,  with  floss  silk 
of  var^us  coloars.  But  Dacca  is  also  famous 
for  its  embroidery  of  muslins  with  cotton, 
which  is  called  chikankari   or  chikandozee 
One  kind  is    "formed  by  breaking  down 
the  texture  of  the  cloth  with  the  needle,  and 
converting  it  into  open  meshes."  Dr.  Taylor 
states  that  "  Kashida"  is  the  name  given  in 
Dacca,  to  cloths    embroidered  with   muga 
silk  or  coloured  cotton  thread  ;  and  though 
generally  of  a  coarse  description,  gives  occu- 
pation to  a  number  of  the  mahomedan  wo- 
men of  Dacca.     Though  the  scarfs  of  both 
Delhi  and   of  Dacca,  are   much   admired,  it 
has  been  suggested  by  a  lady,  that  muslins 
or   nets,   worked   so  as  to   be   suitable   for 
making  ball-dresses,  would  probably  be  in 
great  demand,  as  those  which  are  now   sold 
in  Britain  for  such  purposes  are  very  inferior 
in  taste  and  elegance  to  the  Indian  embroi- 
dery. The  beetle-wing  embroidery  exhibited 
in  1851   from  Madras  was   particularly  ele- 
gant :  and  the  velvet  awnings,musnud  covers, 
hookah   carpets,     and   elephant    trappings, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  chiefly  at 
Moorshedabad   and  Benares,    were  admired 
as  well  for  richness   as   for  the  skill  with 
which  the  ground- work  was  allowed  to  re- 
lieve the  ornaments.     The  embroidered  sad- 
dles and   saddle-cloths,  and  floor- coverings 
from  Pattiala,  Mooltan,  and  Lahore,  were  of 
the  usual  style  of  what  are  called  the  works 
of  that  famed  valley,  and  which  was  conspi- 
cuously   shown  in   the   dresses,   caps,  and 
slippers  from  Cashmere  itself.     But  that  the 
skill  and  taste  are  not  confined  to  one  part 
of  India  was   also  to  be  seen  in   the  table- 
covers  from  Tatta  in  Sindand  in  the  embroi- 
dered boots  fromKhyrpoor,  which  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt  illustrated.     The  skill  of  the  Chinese 
says  Mr.  Williams,  (Middle  Kingdom,  Vol  ii, 
p  123,)  in  embroidery  is  well  known,  and  the 
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demand  for  such  work  to  adorn  the  dress 

officers  and  ladies  of  every  rank,  for  erabel 

ing  purses,  shoes,  caps,  fans,  and  other  ftpp 

ages  of  the  dress  of  both  sexes,  and  in  w 

ing  shawls,   table   covers,  &c.,  for  exp< 

tion,  furnishes  employment  to  nnmbei 

men  and  women.     The  frame  ia  place 

pivots,  and  the  pattern  is   marked  oat  i 

the  plain  surface.     All  the  work  is  d.onc 

the  needle  without  any  aid  from  macKini 

there  are  many  styles  of  work,  with,  thi 

braid,  or  floss,  and  in  one   of  the   most 

gant,  the  design  appears  the  same  on  1 

sides,  the  ends  of  the  threads  being'  nc 

concealed.     This  mode  of  embroidery  sc 

also  to  have  been  known  among  the  Sebr 

from    the    expression    in    Deborah's  84 

(Judges  V.  30).  "  Of  divers  colors  of  ne 

work  on  both  sides,''  which  Sisera's  mo 

vainly  looked  for  him  to  brmg  home  as  s; 

In  China, books  are  prepared  for  the  use  of 

broiderers,  containing  patterns  for  tfaei 

imitate.     The  silk  used  in  this  art  is  oi 

finest    kind    and    colors ;  gold    and  si 

thread   is  occasionally  added   to  imps 

lustre  to  the  figures  on  caps,  purses, 

ladies'  shoes.     A  branch  of  the  embroidei 

art  consists  in  the  formation  of  tassels 

twisted  cords  for  sedans,  lanterns,  <Ec. ; 

in  the  knobs  or  corded  buttons  worn  on 

winter  caps,  made  of  cord  intertwisted 

the   shape   of  a  ball.     Spangles   are  n 

from   brass  leaves  by  cutting  ont  as: 

ring,   by  means  of  a  double   edged  Bt« 

which  at  one  drive  detaches  from  the  s 

a  wheel-shaped   disc;  these  ai*e   flatti 

by  a  single  stroke  of  the  hammer  npoi 

anvil,  leaving  a  minute  hole  in   the  cei 

Another   way  of  making  them  is  to  be: 

copper  wire  into  a  circle  and  flatten  it. 

needles  are  very  slender,  but  of  good  mc 

in  sewing,  the  tailor  holds   it  between 

forefinger  and  thumb,  pressing  againsi 

thimble  on  the  thumb,  to  push   it  intc 

cloth. 

In  Southern  India  this  art  is  practi 
chiefly,  at  the  towns  of  Tanjore,  Mai 
and  Secunderabad.  The  Tanjore, 
Madras  works  are  very  superior  in  qui 
and  consist  of  a  variety  of  fancy  article 
great  merit  particularly  pocket  hand 
chiefs,  worked  muslin  dresses,  scarfs  w 
show  great  taste  in  the  patterns  and  bet 
ful  finish. 

Embroidery  in  Odd  and  Silver  is  an 
which  furnishes  some  of  the  most  gorgeous 
expensive  manufactures  for  which  India 
been  long  celebrated.  In  the  t-aste  and  ji 
ment  evinced  in  the  blending  of  brill 
colors  and  contrasting  them  with  gold 
silver  on  grounds  of  velvet,  Bating  siili 
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Ii&ni    this  mannfactare,   stands 

Some   are  very  gorgeous  slia- 

nd  elephant  saddle  cloths. 

geld  and    silver    fancy    fringes  of 

sre  deserving  of  mention.  Small 

of  solid    silver  wire  fringes  and 

from  Madura  were  deemed  worthy 

bat  they  are  surpassed  by  the  silver 

<^  Hyderabad. 

tb  onbroidered  fabrics  in  India,  it 
hes^itioned,a8  a  principle,  that  their 
and  colours  diversify  plane  surfaces 
destroying   or  disturbing  the  im- 
of  flatness.     They  are  remarkable 
Anxh  diversion  shown  in  the  patterns, 
,  distinctness  and   variety  of  the 
tad  the  harmonious  blending  of  se- 
i^iBTs.    The  oriental  races  have  ever 
isdaiied  for  their  skill  in  this  art  of 
which    appears    to    have  been 
in  Assyria   and  introduced  from 
■lo  India.    Pliny,  however,  mentions 
Ik  VIS  a  Phrygfian  invention  and  in 
erers  were  called  Phryigiones. 
clothes  were  woven  of  different 
■i  called  Babylonica.      During  the 
|Kt  of  the    middle    ages,    Europe 
its  most    important  embroideries 
flnB»  and   the  East.     J.  B.  Waring 
fieees  of  Industrial    Art,   Exk,   of 
Wilijm*8  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.,  ii.  p. 
Arts  oflndiay  ^c,  p.  606 — 607. 

OPTERIS  GLTTTINIFBRA,  Eoxb. 
Diospyros  glutinosa.  Koen,    , 
embryopteris.  Pers, 


n 


Scro. 


Hind. 
Can. 


Eng. 


Timberri,     Sinqh. 
Tumbika,    Tam. 
Panl-chika,  Tait. 
Tumei,         Tbl. 
MAI.EAI;.  I  Tamika,  „ 

tiie  northern  province  of  Ceylon,  its 

ii  nsed  for  common  house  buildings, 

ijnice  of  the  frait  is  used  to  rub  over 

lines  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and 

ig  them,  also  for  paying  the  bottoms 

A    cubic    foot    weighs  45   lbs. 

it  18  esteemed   to  last  20  years. — Mr, 

Dr  Clefjhom.     See  Diospyros  gluti- 

M  CHETTTJ.      Tel.  also  Konki. 
Pisonia  villosa.  Toir, 
lUBAL.     Tam.     Hedyotis   umbellata 
Oldenlandia  umbellata.  See  Chayroot. 
fSAUMANS.     See  Crocodilid®. 


lLD. 

Ar. 

Smeraldo,                 It. 

F«. 

ZaTTimd,  Zimurad,  Mal- 

Ges. 

Permataeja. 

Gk.  Lat. 

Zaxnarrad,              Puss. 

HiRO. 

Esmeralda,             Sp. 

Pkbs. 

Patchee  kalla.       Tam. 

Hsiiasw. 

Patsa  Rai,            Txl. 

EMERALD. 

This  precious  stone  has  been  known  &om 
the  most  ancient  times.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Exod.xzviii,  18;  in  Tobit^  Judith,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Ezekiel.  The  famous  emeraldmines  in  Jabl 
Zabarah  in  Egypt — the  Smaragdus  Mons  of 
the  ancients — were  worked  1650  B.  C,  in  the 
time  of  the  Great  Sesostris  II,  by  extensive 
galleries.  They  were  again  worked  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Ali  pacha,  and 
recently  a  British  Company  undertook  them. 
The  mines  (BunserCs  Egypt,  ii.  303)  were 
on  the  Kosseir  road  from  Koptos  to  Aennum 
(Philoteras).  Wellsted  thinks  (Trar.  ii,  323), 
that  the  locality  indicated  by  Bruce  was  the 
island  of  Wadi  Jemal,  and  that  the  Arabs 
had  so  called  it,  because  of  its  proximity  to 
the  only  emerald  mines  on  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent. Emeralds  are  now  obtained  in 
Egypt,  Germany,  from  the  Altai  Mountains ; 
the  finest  from  New  Grenada  where  they 
occur  in  dolomite,  and,  as  is  said,  in 
India.  The  colour  is  peculiar,  and  called 
emerald  green.  The  glass  of  bottle  bottoms 
is,  however,  largely  sold  in  Ceylon  and  other 
places  as  emeralds.  Emeralds  are  rarely 
without  flaws,  **  Rag,"  HiTid,  and,  with  the 
hope  of  deceiving,  the  manufacturers  aware 
of  this,  make  the  false  emeralds,  with  flaws. 
Of  all  precious  stones,  the  emerald  is  most 
liable  to  defects,  called  flaws,  and  their 
absence  should  excite  suspicion  as  they  can 
be  very  easily  imitated. 

The  Ural  and  Altai  mountains  have  lat- 
terly furnished  the  finest  emeralds :  an 
inferior  kind  comes  from  Sakyat  in  Egypt. 
The  localities  in  Coimbatore,  which  sup- 
ply the  beryl,  are  also  supposed  to  have 
yielded  the  emerald,  though  Tavemier  was 
not  able  to  ascertain  that,  in  his  days,  any 
part  of  India  was  yielding  them.  Tavemier 
(Travels  p.  144)  says  "as  for  emeralds,  it 
is  a  vulgar  error  to  say  they  came  originally 
from  the  East.  And  therefore  when  jew- 
ellers and  goldsmiths,  do  prefer  a  deep 
coloured  emerald  inclining  to  black,  tell  ye, 
it  is  an  oriental  emerald,  they  speak  that 
which  is  not  true.  I  confess,  I  could  never 
discover  in  what  part  of  our  continent  those 
stones  are  found.  But  sure  I  am,  that  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  world  never  produced 
any  of  those  stones,  neither  in  the  Con- 
tinent, nor  in  the  Islands.  True  it  is,  that 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  some  of 
those  stones  have  been  often  brought  rough 
from  Peru  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence 
they  have  been  transported  into  Europe; 
but  this  is  not  enough  to  make  them 
Oriental.  Besides  that,  at  this  time  they  send 
them  into  Spain  through  the  North  Sea."— 
(Tavemier^s  Travels,  p,  144.) 

Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  the  best  came 
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from  Scythia.  Mawe,  on  diamondfl,  quoted  by 
Maccnlloch,  says,  that  for  the  last  two  cen- 
tnries  Pern  has  been  tlie  only  country  known 
to  yield  emeralds.  The  beryl,  is  no  donbt 
found  in  Siberia,  which  may  have  given  rise 
to  Pliny's  statement.  Many  gems  are  im- 
ported from  Ceylon,  where  the  ruby,  ame- 
thyst, topaz,  sapphire,  and  cinnamon  stone 
are  found  in  g^eat  abundance,  but  not 
emeralds.  Many  emeralds  come  fromRussia, 
Siberia,  and  Central  Asia  to  India. 

The  heryl  of  which  mineral  many  of  the 
stones  used  as  emeralds,  in  India,  consist, 
occurs  in  the  Siberian  Altai  range ;  a  num- 
ber of  these  gems  also  come  from  Khatan, 
Ilchi,  and  the  Chinese  provinces.  Natives 
of  India  say  they  are  found  in  gold  mines, 
and  take  20  years  to  come  to  perfection. 
They  are  called  "  ^amrad,"  or  "  Zabrjad," 
and  in  Punjabi  '^Panna,"  the  most  esteemed 
colors  are  the  '*  Zababi,"  next  the  "  Saidi" 
said  to  come  from  the  city  Saidi  in  Egypt. 
"  Raihani,"  new  emeralds  ;  "  fastiki,"  old 
emeralds,  that  is,  such  as  have  completed 
their  20  years  ;  "  Salki,"  *'  Zangari"  color 
of  verdigris,  "  Bjrasi,"  and  "  Sabuni." 

Prismatic  corundum  or  chrysoberyl,  says 
Dr.  Irvine,  is  found  among  the  Tora  hills  near 
Rajmahal  on  the  Bunas,  in  irregular  roll- 
ed pieces,  small  and  generally  of  a  light  green 
colour :  these  stones  are  considered  by  the 
Natives  as  emeralds,  and  pass  xmder  the  name 
of  "  punna,"  but  the  natives  are  aware  that 
they  are  still  softer  than  the  real  emerald  of 
In(£a,  which  is  generally  green -coloured 
sapphire.     (Qen.  Med.  Top.  page  160.)  . 

The  finest  beryls  (aquamarines),  says  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  come  from  Siberia,  Hindostan, 
Brazil.  In  the  United  States  very  large 
beryls  have  been  obtained,  but  seldom  trans- 
parent crystals:  they  occur  in  granite  or 
gneiss.  A  reputed  beryl  of  large  size  men- 
tioned in  most  books  on  mineralogy  has 
recently  been  discovered  to  be  a  lump  of 
quartz. — (TovMison,^ 

Aquamarine  includes  clear  beryls  of  a  sea- 
green,  or  pale  bluish,  or  bluish  green  tint. 
Hindoos  and  mahomedans  use  them  pierced 
as  pendants  and  in  armlets.  The  emeralds  met 
with  in  modem  times  do  not  often  exceed  the 
size  of  a  walnut ;  some,  however,  of  a  larger 
size  have  been  found — but  such  instances  are 
rare.  A  crystal  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  meaaures  in  its  'greatest  dia- 
meter 2f  ths  inches  nearly ;  its  lesser  diame- 
ter barely  2  inches ;  its  3rd  diameter  2|th 
inches ;  the  extreme  length  of  the  prism  is  2 
inches.  It  contains  several  flaws,  and  is 
therefore  only  partially  fit  for  jewellery ;  it 
has  been  valued  at  more  than  500  guineas. 
A  more  splendid  specimen,  weighing  6  ounces 
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belonging  to  Mr.  Hope,    cost  600Z. 
these  specimens  were  exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition.     Emeralds  of  less  beauty,  1 
very  large  size,  occur  in  Siberia.     Od« 
cimenin  the  imperial  collection   o£  I 
measures  4|  inches  in  length   axxcL 
breadth.    Ajiother  is  7  inches  long^   a 
broad  and  weighs  6  lbs.     Mr.  Powc 
seen  a  flat  tablet  of  emeralds,   full   of 
but  otherwise  of  good  color,  nearly  2^  i 
square,  worn  as  an  amulet,  and  en^rair 
over.    The  maharajaofEIapurthalla  po8 
a  large  oblong  emerald  of  this  kind,  ax 
maharaja  of  Pattiala  has  a  round  exaer 
enormous  size.     Sometimes  emeralds 


flaws  of  intervening  talc  or  sand.     It  i 
lieved  that  a  fly  will  not  settle  on  tliis 
Most  of  the  emeralds  commonly  in    xu 
India,  are  smooth,  cut  and  bored  like  t 
they  are  always  full  of  flaws,  and  tbis  i 
so  much  the  custom  that  a  very  good 
emerald  which  Mr.  Powell  has  is  made 
flaws — as  if  sure  to  be  detected  othervr 
Powell  Handbook.  Econ.  Trod.  Funjahj 
Tavemier'8  Travels^  p.  144,  Bwieens^  . 
ii,   303.   Wellsted's  Travels  ii,  323. 
Powell^  Hand  Booh,    Irvine^  Med,,    Tc 
Ajmer.  Tavemier^s  Travels.  Tomlinaan. 

EMERAUDB.     Fr.     Emerald. 

EMBRIL,  Emeri.    Fa.    Emery. 

EMERY. 


Emeri, 

Pe. 

Smerglio, 

Emeril, 

9} 

Smiris, 

Bmirgel, 

Ger. 

Nashdak, 

Bmeregio, 

It. 

Bsmeril, 

This  substance  is  greatly  used  in  th 
for  grinding  and  polishing  hard  xnij 
and  metals.  Corundum  and  its  vari 
viz.,  sapphire,  corundum,  and  emer; 
only  surpassed  in  hardness  by  the  diai 
Emery  is  regarded  as  granular  or  ; 
phous  corundum,  coloured  with  iron,  i 
not  known  to  occur  in  India,  where  < 
dum  is  used  by  the  people  in  its  place, 
principally  imported  into  Britain  froi 
island  of  Na>xos  in  the  Grecian  Arcliip 
and  was  found  by  Mr.  Smithson  Tenns 
consist  of  Alumina,  86,  Silica  3,  Ozii 
Iron  4.  Total  93.  It  occurs  likewise  in 
Spain,  and  Saxony;  and  it  is  sal 
small  quantities,  also,  in  Wicklow,  Iz^ 
In  the  mixed  oorundums  of  Greeoc 
Turkey  the  iron  seems  equally  dii 
through  the  mass  imparting  to  it  a  1 
grey  colour;  but  in  specimens  y 
reached  the  Madras  Museum  from 
them  India  the  corundum  and  oi 
iron,  though  occurring  together,  an 
mixed,  but  remain  apart,  segregated 
corundum  forming  one  side  of  a  minen 
the  oxide  of  iron,  in  a  lump  or  lum; 
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0&r  side;  and  all  sncli  masses   are  i 

tfid  possess  polarity.     Of  the  dif- 

nriedes  of  emery   used  in  the  arts 

;tf  Itxos  is  still  preferred,  as  it  is  more 

im  fig  quality  than  that  from  Pnlah 

l6i!!iaeL  That  from  Nazos  is  oC  a  dark 

'eojoor  with  a  mottled  snrface  and  with 

[points  of  a  micaoeons  mineral  disse- 

\  k  tlie  mass.    It  frequently  contains 

t^iecb  or  streaks  which  are  easily  re- 

as  being  pnre   comndnm.     When 

to  powder  it  varies  in  colour  from 

grey  to  black,   but  the  colour  of  its 

riffbrds  no  indication  of  its  commer- 

iidvL  The  powder  of  emery  examined 

rie  microscope  shows  the  distinct  ez- 

(tf  &e  two  minerals,  corundum  and 

liroiL    The  specific  gravity  of  emery 

\i,  bat  its  hardness  is  its  most  im- 

praperty  in  its  application  to  the 

fk  only    difference  in    corundum 

ito  be  the  absence  of  oxide  of  iron.   In 

There  machinery    is  so    available, 

"bono    dif&culty    in  preparing 

powders  of  the   requisite  degrees 

i  The  selling  price  of  Corundum 

Wft  has  been  from  £10  to  £25  a 

fcre  seems  no  reason  why  the  pick- 

•sdnms   should   sell   for    less   than 

fast  emeries,    and  Captain  Newbold 

ihat  the  corundums  near  Gram, 

'■rifid  into  the  three  sorts  known  in 

ce,Tiz,,  the  red,  the  whites,  and  the 

Oi  these  two  are    sold  to    the' Arab 

*t  Mangalore  and  Tellicherry  at 

from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  thirty  ru- 

iondy  equal  to  £4,  £6,  and  £12  a 

Museum   Report,     See  Corun- 

5nC  NUT.     Gtirdenia  dnmetorum. 
PURPUREA.     Ciss.     Syn.  of 
^»nchifolia.     D,  C. 

SONCHIFOLIA.    D.  C. 


■qua 

■pfionc] 


Crassocephalum       son- 

chifoliam,  Lbss. 

Mael  Shevi,       Maleal 


^Psrpnrea,  Casb, 
iwwkifolia,  Linn. 
»«iodafi)liaM(E?rcH 
.  '■«*>.  Be»o. 

t™w  in  Southern  Asia  where  it  is  used 
Paeihcme.    In  China  its  leaves  are  used 

SfitOBTJQU.  Tbl.  alio  Emmenta.  Tel. 
•aitida.-!rAa«6. 
^iauDUS  and  Imaus   are  surmised  by 

w  to  he  different  readings  of  the  same 

iij^  ^6  supposes  Imaus  or  Himaus  to 

^••ived  from  the  Sanskrit  word  "  Himh" 

Jg  snowy,  a  name  still  borne  by  the 

'ttoimtain  range  of  the* Himalaya. 
g^S.   See  Coleoptera. 
y^^-  See  Casuarius.    Dromaius  Nov* 


ENAM. 

EMYDIDiB,  a  famUy  of  reptiles  of  the ' 
Section  Cataphracta  or  Shielded  Reptiles, 
and  order  Chelonia,  viz : 

Sec.  a.  Cataphrachta.    Shielded  Reptiles. 

Obdeb.  Chelonia. 
Fav.  Teatudinids. 
Gen.  Testado  Indioa,  Qmel,  Galap. 

„  radiata,  Shaw.  Madag. 

„  stellata,  Shaw.  Vizafi^. 

„  platynotns.  Blyth.  Bonn. 

„  eloDgata  J3lv^^*  Arak.  Ten. 

Gen.  Homopns  Horsfieldii.  Qray.  Afigh. 

Fam.  Geoemydidas. 
Gen.  Hanonria  Emys.  Qray.  Monlm. 
Gon.  Geoemyda  grandiB.  Oray.  Tenas. 

„         tricarinaia.  Blyth.  Chaiabasaa. 
Gen.   Caora    AmboinenjsiS'   Bwud.    Malac.    Ten, 
Gen.  Cyclemis  orbicalata.  Bell.  Barm. 
Fam.  Emydidse. 

Of  the  Genus  Emys,  there  are  known  to  ooonr  in 
India,  and  the  S.  and  E.  of  Asia. 
Gen.  Emys  nnchalis.  Blyth.  Java. 

„        Hamiltonii.     Gray.  Calcutta. 
„        trijaga.  Schweigg.  Arakan.^Madras. 
„        nigra.  Blyth.  Tenas. 
n        Sebas. 

Emys  Punctata.  E.  oraasioollis,  B.  duvauoellii 
E.  japonioa,  E.  lineata,  £.  platyn,  £.  tectum, 
E.  tentoria,  also  occur. 

Gen.  Tetraonyx  Lessonii.  Bum  et.  Bib.  CaL  Ten: 

Gen.  Batagur  lineatus.  Qray.  S.  E.  India. 
,  Thurgii.  Gray.  Calcutta. 

,,  Dhongoka.  Qray.  Central.  India. 

Berdmoreii.  Bhf.  Pegu. 
Ocellata.  Bum.  CaL 
Trivittata.  Bum.  MouL 

Gen.  Pangshura  tectum.  Beil.  Cal. 

„  Tentori.  Qray.  Indus. 

„  Favivente.  Qunth.  Bang. 

„  Smith.  Qunth.  Beng. 

Gen.  Flatystemnm  megacephalum.  Qra/y»   Mar- 
taban. 

Fam.  Trionyoid89. 
Gen.  Emyda  gp:?uiosai  Qray.  Calcutta. 

„  Ceylonensis    Qray,  Ceylon. 

The  genus  Emyda  are  the  Marsh  tortoises,  and  E. 
ceylonensis  is  the  kiri  ibba  of  the  Singhalese. 

Gen.  Trionyx  Gangeticus  Cttr.  Beng. 
,1  Gnntherii,  Qray.  Arak. 

Gen.  Chitra  Indica.  Qray.  Hooghly. 

Fam.  ChelonidsB. 
Gen.  Sphargisooriaoea.  Linn.  Tenass.  coast. 
Gen.  Caretta  imbricata.  Schweigg.  Bay  of  Beng. 
Gen.  Caouana  olivacea  Esch.  Bay  of  Beng. 
Gen.  Chelonia  virgata.   Schweigg.  Bay  of  BongaL 

ENAM.  Hind.  Pebs.  Grants  or  gifta 
generally  of  land  and  commonly  in  per- 
petuity for  charitable  purposes.  A  jaghire  ia 
usually  an  assignment  of  lands  for  service ; 
or  as  a  pension.  Altumgha,  is  an  estate  in 
perpetuity  for  service,  or  free,  as  expressed 
in  the  deed.  Malcolm* s  Central  India,  Vol, 
ii.  62. 
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ENAMEL. 

Siiamel,  Hind.  |  Schmelz,  Gek. 

Email,  Fb.  |  Smalto,  It. 

An  enamel  in  the  arts  is  an  artificial  vi- 
treons  mass  the  same  as  a  paste,  ground  fine, 
then  mixed  with  gum  water  and  applied  by 
a  brush,  and  fixed  by  fusion.     The  art  of 
fixing  colours  by  melting  in  fire,  says  Dr. 
Broyle,  (Arts  of  India^  p.  475-6)  is  of  very 
ancient  date:    it   was     practised    by    the 
Egyptians,   and    carried    to    a    high    de- 
gree   of   perfection    in  Persia.     The  art  is 
known  in  every  part  of  India,  and  some  ex- 
quisite specimens  were  sent  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1351,  both  from  Central  and  from 
Nortb- western  Lidia.     It  is  chiefly  employ- 
ed in  ornamenting  arms  and  jewellery,  not 
only    in  gold,    but  also  in  silver. — (Royle, 
Arts,  8fC.y  of  India,  page  475.)     Enamels  be- 
ing vitrifiable  substances,  to  which  peculiar 
colours    are    given,    we  may  compare  the 
Indian  with  the  European  methods  of  mak- 
ing enamel.     In  general,   ten  parts  of  lead 
and  three  parts  of  tin  are  oxidized  by  con- 
tinued   beat  and    exposure  to  air.     To  the 
mixed  oxides    add  ten    parts  of  powdered 
quartz^  and  ten  parts   of  common  salt,  and 
melt  in  crucibles.     Thus  is  obtained  a  white 
enamel,  and  the  basis  of  coloured  enamel, 
metallic  oxides  being  added.     The  oxide  of 
lead  or  of  antimony  produces  a  yellow  ena- 
mel :  reds  are  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  the 
oxides  of  gold  and  iron.    The  oxides  of  cop- 
per, cobalt,  and   iron,  give  greens,  violets, 
and  blues ',  and    a  variety    of  intermediate 
colours    by    mixtures.     The    workmen    of 
Behar    are  stated    to    make   two  enamels, 
which  are  applied  to  the  surface  of  some  of 
the  rings.     One  is  yellow :  fire  parts  of  lead 
are  melted    in  a    snallow   crucible,   and  to 
these  is  added  one  part  of  tin  *,  and  the  alloy 
is  calcined  for  four  or  five  hours.     It  is  then 
beated    to   redness    in  the    crucible  of  the 
glass-furnace.     One  part  of  white  quartz  is 
next  added,  and  the  mass  stirred  about  for 
three  hours.     It  is    then    taken  out  with  a 
ladle,  poured  out  on  a  smooth  stone  or  iron, 
and  cooled  in  water.    They  then  take  one 
part  of  their  palest  green  glass,   and  add  a 
fourth  part  of  the   other  materials,  to  make 
the  yellow  enamel.     The    green    enamel  is 
made  in  the  same  manner ;  and  to  the  melt- 
ed glass  is    added,  not   only    the    prepared 
lead   and    tin,  but  a    small    portion  of  the 
black  oxide    of   copper.     In    Mysore  they 
make  a  bright  yellow  enamel,   by  first  cal- 
cining five  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin,  then 
adding  one  part  of  zinc,  calcined  in  a  sepa- 
rate crucible.    When  these  begin  to  adhere 
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some  of  this  powder,  apd  while  the  i 
hot,  with  an  iron  rod  applies  some  c 
powder  to  the  surface  of  the  glass. — ( 
Arts  of  India,  page  476.) 

At  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  a  Jew« 
melled  ankus  or  elephant  goad  vras  c 
buted  fcy  H.  H.  the  Rajah  of  Jeyporo 
the  finest  enamelled  work  of  India  is  proc 
and  considered  of  great  artistic  merit. 
enamellers  there,came  originally  fromlji 
Their  enamel  is  a  kind  of  glass  made  in  < 
en  vessels,  and  when  fused  the  colo 
matters  are  added ;  the  whole  is  th 
lowed  to  cool,  and  in  this  state  is  Ice] 
use.  Only  pure  silver  or  gold  artich 
enamelled.  From  the  silver,  the  ex 
may  come  off  in  course  of  time ;  ] 
never  does  from  the  gold.  All  good  ez 
is  consequently  only  applied  to  gold,  ^ 
must  be  free  from  alloy,  or  otherwii 
would  tarnish  by  contact  with  the  es 
in  the  great  heat  to  which  it  is  subseqtii 
exposed.  The  gold  is  first  carved  o 
required  pattern ;  the  enamel,  having* 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  z 
into  a  paste  with  water,  is  then  place 
the  exact  spot  required  by  thepati 
The  article  is  then  strongly  heated,  n 
skill  being  required  to  take  it  out  ai 
precise  moment  when  the  enamel  is  thoroi 
ly  fused,  but  before  the  colours  begi 
run  into  one  another.  As  soon  as  rema 
the  workmen  then  exert  the  full  pow< 
their  lungs  in  blowing  upon  it  as  quit 
and  as  violently  as  possible.  The  bar^ 
colours  are  first  placed  in  the  furnace 
fused  and  then  those  which  melt  more  eai 
Afterwards, the  whole  is  ground  and  polisl 
The  enamelled  work  of  Jeypore  is  i 
highly  valued,  and  can  only  be  procu 
through  n.  H.  the  Bao  of  Jeypore  himi 
by  whom  the  workmen  are  employed.  [ 
artisans  themselves  form  a  small  family,  i 
the  real  process  of  enamelling  is  kept 
them  as  a  secret,  which  descends  &om  fat 
to  son  like  an  heirloom. 

Enamelling,  as  applied  in  India  to  je^ 
lery,  consists  of  an  extremely  fine  pencill 
of  flowers  and  fancy  designs  in  a  vari 
of  colours,  the  prevailing  ones  beii 
white,  red,  and  blue,  and  is  invariably  \ 
plied  to  the  inner  sides  of  bracelets,  ai 
lets, .  anklets,  necklaces,  earrings,  surpo 
tiara,  and  all  that  description  of  nati 
jewellery,  the  value  depending  upon  i 
fineness  of  the  work,and  often  exceeding  ik 
of  the  precious  stones  themselves.  In  g 
neral  the  cost  •  is  moderate,  as  the  fine 
specimens  are  only  made  to  order.  Tl 
best   come    from   Benares,  Delhi,  and  tl 


they  are  powdered  in  a  mortar.     When  the 

maker   of  glass-rings  is  at    work,  he  poiolts  I  Bajpootana  states.    In  the  South  pf  Indii 
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BDifiu^re  of  enamels  on  articles  of 
[ise  like  the  above  is  almost  entire- 
}wiBM  to  Hyderabad.     It  presents  no 
link  in  general    consists  of  a  blae 
^kMriined  with  white  on  a  snr&ce  of 
r,  sod  18  applied  to  rose-water  sprink- 
,  sp»  boxes,  basins,  and    snch  like  ar- 
The  merit  of  the    manufacture  lies 
ismpHeiiy  of  the   enamel  itself,  and 
^fighiaess  of  the  silver  article  to  which 
ippliei    Though    pleasing,   it  is  the 
enamel   produced  in  India.       At 
in  Central  India,  the  manufacture 
loi  constitute  a  regular  trade.      It 
PiwiaWy   appKed   to    articles  of  per- 
deooiation     such      as      necklaces, 
brooches,    earrings,    &c.,    which 
tk  bj  native     jewellers,    according 
ifc  iKte  of  the  purchaser.     These    sub- 
^fBtenllj  consist  in  a  representation 
itfstais,  or  pictures  of   the  metamor-  ' 
I tf Indian  deities;  and  the  work  is  so 
iibatit  win  stand,    not  onl j  the  in- 
!  of  climate,  but  even  rough  handling. 
>||eamens  of  this  kind  of  work  have 
Bvket  value,   and  the    price  is, 
entirely    dependent     upon    the 
^if  competitors    that  may  be  in  the 
Iwainy  of  them  are  offered  for  sale. 
i'^  ornaments,    consisting  of  a 
\  earrings,    two    armlets,    and  a 
i&  plain  gold,    contributed   to  the 
of  1851,    was    valued  at  1,700 
'*£170.    A   duplicate,  forwarded 
nris  Exhibition   in  1855,   was  pur- 
1»  600  Rupees  or  £  60. — Report  of 
1l862.%Ie,  ArU  of  India,  pp.  475-6. 

Sp.  Lace. 
^S.  Fb.  Frankincense.  Olibanum. 
ffHALAJlTOS,  a  genus  of  the  Oy- 
f^  firoits  are  called  kaffir  bread. 

fSARBORBUS.  Syn.  of  fruit 
obethinus.     (Qtt,  Echinus  ?) 
Fb.  Ihx. 

^^  a  place  resorted  to  by  the  Bughis 

^  Se^  Samba. 

^IvE,  Cichorium  endiva.  Said  to  be 
^rf  China.  Used  as  salad,  they  are 
'bjthe  leaves  being  tied  together. 

yo^  ihe  town  of  an  Obi  woman,  men- 

jfl  Scriptnre.    See  Ophis.     Serpent. 

^«A,  HiirD.  Hiptage  madablota. 
fWu  *^    In  Amherst,  a  wood  used 
^"•tjboilding.  Tree  produces  oil.     It  is  a 

►"5*^,  useful,  grey  wood,  suited  for 
^^m,  Mid  the  like. 

C^ ENQ.  BuRM.  In  Tavoy,  a  strong 
'W  for  common  carpentry. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

ENGELHARDTIA,  Lesch,  a  genus  of 
plants  first  discovered  in  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, but  since  found  in  the  Himalaya ; 
to  it  belong  Dr.  Roxburgh's  Juglans  ptero- 
cocca.  E.  Leschenaultii  grows  well  in  the  plains 
of  the  North  West  Provinces  but  does  not 
fruit.  E.  Colebrookiana  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Jurreepanee  and  in  Nepal.  E.  Rox- 
burghiana,  in  Silhet  and  at  Chappedong. 
In  Silhet  it  forms  a  large  tree,  the  wood  of 
which  is  valued  by  turners,  and  the  bark, 
containing  much  tannin  is  considered  the 
best  used  by  natives  for  fanning.  (Roxb). 
E.  Wallichana  is  found  as  far  south  as 
Pen  an  g  and  Singapore. — Royle  III.  Him. 
Bot.  p.  342.     Wall  PL  As  Rar.  t.  208. 

ENG-GYENG.  Burm.  In  Amherst,  a 
timber  used  for  posts  of  religious  buildings. 
A  useful  wood,  but  liable  to  split. 

EN-GIE  OR  IN-GIB.  Burm.  A  white 
linen  jacket  need  as  an  article  of  dress  by  Bur- 
mans.     Winter* 8  Burma,  p.  54. 

ENGLAND,  the  southern  part  of  an  island 
in  Europe,  which,  with  Ireland,  another  is- 
land on  its  west,  forms  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  that  now  rules  British  India.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Arian  hindus. 

ENGLISH  WOOL.     See  Shawl  goat. 

ENGRAULIS  ENORASICOLUS. 


Anchovy, 
True  Anchovy, 


£no. 


if 


Ancliois, 
Aocinghe, 


Fb. 
It. 


The  anchovies  of  commerce  met  with  in 
India  are  wholly  imported.  It  is  a  small  fish 
about  four  inches  long  with  bluish  brown 
back  and  silvery  white  on  the  belly.  Very 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean^  where, 
though  occurring  in  other  seas,  they  are 
chiefly  caught  at  night,  by  nets,  their 
heads  immediately  taken  off,  their  entrails 
removed  and  pickled.  Another  Mediter- 
ranean species,  E.  meletta,  is  lai'gely  sub- 
stituted for  and  mixed  with  the  true 
anchovy.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  is  one  of  the  fish  made  into 
Balachang. 

ENGRAULIS  VULGARIS.  See  Engrau- 
lis  encrasicolus. 

ENGYSTOMA  CARNATICUM,  occurs 
at  Dacca  and  Birbhum. 

ENGRAVING.  See  Box.  Buxus.  Carv- 
ing.    Wood  engraving, 

ENGRAVINGS,  to  reproduce  prints, 
engravings,  writing,  <tc.,  take  a  piece  of 
paper,  dip  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  starch, 
leave  it  to  dry,  and  then  moisten  it  with 
weak  sulphuric  acid.  Afterwards  take  an 
engraving,  put  it  over  the  vapour  of  iodine, 
and  leave  it  there  for  the  space  of  about  five 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  iodine  will  have 
fixed  itself  in  every  part  that  is  black.  Then 
take  the  iodized  engraving^  &PP^J  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
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8heet  of  paper,  press  it  for  a  minnte  or  two, 
and  the  engraTing  is  transferred,  this  can 
be  done  on  steel,  copper,  and  silver  :  and  is 
a  ready  means  of  engraving.  To  engrave 
on  copper  or  silver,  put  an  engraving  over 
iodine  fumes,  and  then  place  it  on  the  plate. 
If  on  copper,  put  it  over  thejfumes  of  harts- 
horn or  ammonia,  wash  it,  and  the  engrav- 
ing is  produced.  If  it  be  silver,  proceed  as  for 
daguerreotype,  holding  it  over  the  vapour  of 
mercury,  and  the  engraving  is  produced,  a 
more  simple  means  is  to  put  the  engraving 
over  the  fumes  of  orpiment  for  a  few  seconds, 
place  it  on  a  plate  of  copper,  press  it,  and  the 
engraving  sinks  into  it. 

ENJI,  the  jacket  worn  by  the  Burmese 
with  the  Putso. 

ENKASING.  Hind.  Berberis  aristata. 

ENKIANTHUS  QUINQUBFLORUS. 
One  of  the  flowering  plants  of  China.  On 
mountains  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  this  Enkianthus  is  found 
growing  abundantly,  and  in  great  luxuriance, 
fixing  it'Self  on  the  crevices  of  the  rock, 
in  situations  with  very  little  soil.  About  the  end 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  as  the  wet  sea- 
son begins  the  Enkianthus  grows  luxuriantly. 
It  is  always  in  blossom  at  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  new  year,  when  its  flowers  are  in 
great  request  in  the  south  of  China  for  the 
decoration  of  the  houses,  boatd,  and  temples, 
just  as  those  of  the  Nandian  are  in  the  north. 
In  going  up  the  river  towards  the  Fa  tee 
gardens,Mr.  Fortune  met  boats  in  great  num- 
bers loaded  with  branches  of  peach  and  plum 
trees  in  bloom,  enkianthus  quinqueflorus, 
camellias,  cockscombs,  magnolias,  and  various 
plants  which  flower  at  this  season.  The  en- 
kianthus is  brought  down  from  the  hills  with 
the  buds  just  expanding;  and  after  being 
placed  in  water  for  a  day  or  two,  the  flowers 
come  out  as  healthy  and  fresh  as  if  the 
branches  had  not  been  removed  from  the 
parent  tree. — Foriutie^s  Wanderings^  p,  128  to 
167. 

ENKIANTHUS  RETICULATUS,  seve- 
ral  species  of  Amygdala  are  cultivated  in 
China  for  their  flowers,and  at  new  year's  day, 
in  Canton,  the  budding  stems  of  the  flower- 
ing almond,  narcissus,  plum,  peach,  and  the 
enkianthus  reticulatus,  or  bellflower,  are 
forced  into  blossom  to  exhibit,  as  indicating 
good  luck  in  the  coming  year.  —  WiUiam*t 
Middle  Kingdom^  page  283. 

BNGYSTOMA  INTERLINBATUM.n.*. 
Tj,  Oamaticurriy  Jerdon;  Bufo  melanostictus. 
The  HylmdactyluB  hioitiatus,  Cantor,  Hind- 
feet  more  webbed  than  in  typical  Engy- 
stoma  *,  the  belly  and  under  surface  of  the 
thighs  tuberculated ;  with  also  a  few  larger 


EPE  CHBTTtJ. 

warts  on  the  thoracic  region.  Ijen| 
head  and  body,  1^  in. ;  of  hind^limb. 
Colour,  a  golden  clay-brown  above, 
medial  blackish  vertical  streak,  diw 
into  two  at  the  nape,  which  are  com 
to  the  base  of  each  hind-leg,  and  ^ivhi 
hind-leg  is  closed  it  appears  to  be  coixi 
on  to  the  limb.  Limbis  beautifully  ba 
the  tarsi  dusky  posteriorly.     Hab.  Pe| 

ENHTDBA  MARINA.    See    Hyd 

Lutra. 

ENNORE  OB  KATIPAE,  in  lat.  1{ 
N.  long.  80fi  20'  E.  9  miles  N.  from  M 
a  small  hamlet,  on  the  southern  end  < 
Pulicat  Lake,  a  marine  lagoon. 

ENO.     See  Dyes. 

ENOS.  Aram.  Adam  and  Enof 
names  of  the  first  men.   See  Adam. 

ENSAL.     SmGH.    Cardamom. 

ENTADA  MONOSTACHYA.  D.  O. 
of  Entada  puscetha — D.  0, 

ENTADA  PUSGBTHA.  D*  Camd. 
and  A.  Roxb.    Syn. 

Entada  monostaohya,  D,  C. 
Mimosa  scandeiu,  Linn.  Boxb, 

„        entada,  „ 

Acaoia  BcandenB,  WxUde, 


Pns-wael. 
Ein-pns-wael. 
Maha-pns- wael . 
Gila  tiga, 


f 


Gila-gacha,        Benq. 
Gardul  of,  Bombay. 

Gradnl,  Duk. 

Parin-kaka-TnlU,MAT.EAL 

An  immense  climhing  shrub  forming 
gant  festoons,  legumes  from  one  to  ^vi 
long,  four  or  five  inches  broad,  fonnec 
series  of  joints^  each  containing  one  i 
they  are  roasted  and  eaten — enter  ini 
native  Materia  Medica  as  an  anti-febrifi 
are  emetic  and  used  to  wash  the  hair. 
gigantic  pods  excite  astonishment  in  pa 
through  the  forests. — Oat,  Ex.  1 862,  Ten 
Ridddly  Mason, 

ENTOMOSTOMATA,  of  DeBlaiB 
a  family  of  molluscs,  in  which  are  ind 
the  genera  cerithium,  planaxis,  su 
terebra,  ebumea^  buccinnm,  nassa,  h 
dolium,  oniscia,  ricinula,  canoeUaria 
purpura.     See  MoUusca. 

ENUGA  BIRA.  Tel.  Elephant  gi 
a  large  cucurbitaceous  plant,  not  yet  dei 
—Elliot. 

ENTTGA   DULA    GANDI.    Til. 
cuna  gigantea. — D.  0. 

ENUGA  PALLBRU.  Tel.  Peda 
murex. 

ENTTGU  PESALU.  Til.  A  speck 
phaseolus. 

EPE  CHBTTU.  Tel.  Hardwickia 
nata. — Roxh. 
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lOifDE  The  chromeles  of  Eri  describe 
mHis  diief  of  a  Scjthian  tribe,  who 
al»t40  years  after  Moees  i.  e.  1368 
I3H  before   Christ,    he  compoBed  the 
of  Eoliis  with  the  ancient  tradi- 
ctlm 


[SIIRA,  a  great  spider,  found  by  Captain 
'^  1100  ^t  high,  on  the  summit  of 
Santh  of  Monghjr.  Some  of  the 
inchding  the  gay  ropes,  were  from  1 0 
(B  feet  m  diameter,  the  reticnlated  portions 
"^  about  frre  feet,  in  the  centre  of  which 
r,cf  a  formidable  size  and  very  ac- 
,iU  waiting  for  prey.  In  one  web, 
;  koA  oitangled  a  bird  abont  the  size  of 
ifciikik,  and  eight  young  spiders  feeding 
^Ikbody.  It  was  near  the  centre  of  the 
'  ,Bd  iti  wings  had  been  completely  pini- 
lif^  entwined  web.  The  old  spider 
a  foot  above  the  bird.  It  was  six 
the  legs  and  had  a  formidable 
rtf  nandibles.— G^ocf.  Proc.  Ent  Soe. 
1, 1852,  p.  239. 

VnOnC  and  Dlyrian,  are  branches 
[4f  ibad  Indo-European  stock  of  lanima&res, 
^-»fcfcp.312.  ^^ 

SEEDBA  SAXATILIS;  Asxini.  Hikd. 
{[ikflMi  of  Kaghan.     Oleghorn, 

JBHESUS,  the  chief  town  of  Ionia,  in 
^Kiior,  45  miles  south  of  Smyrna,  fa- 
libr  its  temple  of  Diana.    Amongst  the 
of  the  east,  its  story  of  the 
irieepers  is  continued,  through  the  Ko- 
Wien  the  emperor  Decius  persecuted 
seven  noble    youths  conceal- 
irea  in  a  cavern,  which  was  then 
l^  with  stones.     They  immediately 
w  a  deep  slumber,  which  lasted    for 
At   last  the  slaves  of  Adolius, 
aome  of  l^e  stones  for  building 
on  which  the  seven  sleepers  were 
and  despatched  Jamblichus,  one  of 
mtmber,  to  the  city,  to  procure  food; 
the   altered  appearance  of  Ephesus, 
i%e  of  the  coin  he  presented  to  the  ba- 
ud his  long  beard,! led  to  a  discovery  of 
narrellons  adventure.    The  bishop  of 
the  clergy  and  magistrates,  visited 
icafcni,  and,  alter  conversing  with  the 
ibolists,  they  quietly  expired.  James, 
^lyzian  bishop  of  the  fifth  century,  devotes 
lily  to  its  praise ;  and  the  seven  sleep- 
are  found  in  the  Boman,  Abyssinian, 
Bnasian  calendars.  Mahomed  introduc- 
^b  tale  in  his  Koran,  as  the  companions 
tkecave,  and  says  Gkxl  caused  them  to 
over  occasionally  from  right  to   left. — 
^iSevenChurdiesofAtiajp,  in,Sdle*8. 
**»p.219. 
^   Tsu    Baasia  latifoUa. 


Bbno. 

Tindaparoa, 

Maleal. 

DoiE. 

Pi  rah  i, 

Tait. 

HiNO. 

Pukki, 

Tkl. 

EQUID^. 

EPICABPUS  ORIENTALIS.  Blumb. 
Trophis  aspera.   Willde. 

Sheora, 
Nak  chilni, 
Siora, 

A  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  stem :  used 
as  a  tooth  brush  by  the  natives. 

EPICERRIBS.  Fb.  also  Epices,  Fe. 
Spices. 

EPICHARMUS,  with  Plato,  and  others 
adopted  a  philosophy  similar  to  that  of  the 
yedanta,a  system  of  perceptions  of  primary 
or  secondary  qualities.     See  Kama  454. 

EPILOBIUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM.  In 
England  its  leaves  are  used  to  adulterate  tea. 

EPILOBIUM  FRUTICOSUM.  Loru. 
Syn  of  JussioBa  villosa. — Lam, 

EPIMACHUS  MAGNUS,  a  bird  of  the 
coasts  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  the  Upupa 
magna,  Gm.  and  U.  superba,  Lath.  Its  tail 
is  3  feet  long,  and  its  head  feathers  are  lus- 
trous steel  blue.     See  Aves.     Birds. 

EPINGLES.    Fb.    Pins. 

BPIMEDIUM  ELATUM.  "Palar." 
Hind.    A  plant  of  Kaghan. 

EPIODORUS,  according  to  the  Periplus, 
an  island^  the  seat  of  the  pearl  fishery,  it  is 
the  modern  Manaar.     See  Manaar. 

EPIPACTIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  OrchidacesB  or  Orchideso, 
and  the  tribe  LimodoreeB  or  Arethuse». 
Wight  gives  figures  of  Epipactis  carinata, 
Dalhousi89,  macros tachy a,—  Wight  VoigL 

EPIPHANES,  the  surname  of  the  6th 
Seleucus,  B.C.  96,  king  of  Sjria. 

EPIPHYLLUM,  a  division  of  the  Cactus 
tribe,  beautiful  plants  with  flat  pointe  d 
leaves. — Riddell, 

EPIPHYTES,  plants  growing  on  the 
barks  of  other  plants,like  Orchids.  See  Aeri- 
des,  Dendrobium,  Loranthus,  Cymbidium, 
Epidendrum,  Gunnia. 

EPOP^IA.  The  two  great  hindu  war 
poems  are  the  Mahabarata  and  Ramayana. 

EQUIDuE,  a  family  of  mammals,  in 
which  the  Asinus  or  ass,  the  Asinus  kiang 
or  wild  ass,  and  Equus  the  hor8e,are  the  only 
two  genera  with  the  mule  breed  between. 
The  horse  does  not  occur  in  a  wild  state  in 
India  and  will  be  noticed  under  **horse."  The 
Asinus  kiang,  of  Moorcroft,  is  known  also  as 
Equus  kiang  of  Moorcroft  is  theAsinus  polyo- 
don  of  Hodgson,  and  E.  hemioni  of  Pallas, 
is  known  as  the  jaghtai  of  Tartary  *,  kiang  in 
Tibet ;  the  Ghor-khar  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch 
and  Sindh  and  seems  to  have  several  varie- 
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ties.      The  horse  hasl  been  found  fossil  in 
Ava.     Cat  Mus,  Ind\Ko,    See  Horse,    j^/. 

EQUUS    HEMIONUS.      See      Kyang. 

EquidaB. 

EQUUS  HEMIPPUS.  See  Gorkhax. 
Eqnidsa. 

EQUUS  KYANG.  See  Kyang.  Eqnid». 

EQUINOX.  The  Arab  prince  Alb  at  eg- 
nias  stated  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes 
to  be  1  °  in  66  years. 

ER.     Hind.  Prunns  domestica. 

ER.  Tam.  or  Yer,  a  plough. 

ERU.     Hind.    Manure. 

ERA.  Era  and  epoch  generally  mean  the 
same  thing.  TheBengali  andVallaiti  eras  were 
established  by  Akbar.  That  of  Bengal  be- 
gan on  the  1st  of  the  month  Baisakh,  963  -f- 
593=1556.  The  Valaiti-san  was  used  in 
Orissa,  where  it  was  called  the  Aneli-san  and 
began  on  the  1st  of  the  month  Aswin  963  + 
692  A.  D.  1555. 

The  Alexandiian  Era  was  established  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  of  Selencus  Nica- 
torinto  Babylon. 

The  Juliaih  era  was  inyented  byJoseph 
Julius  Scaliger  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th 
century.  It  is  a  period  of  7980  years,  arising 
from  the  multiplication  of  the  Cycles  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  indiction,  or  of  the  numbers 
'2Sy  19  and  15,  its  epoch  commencing  on  the 
Ist  January  of  the  706th  year  before  the 
creation. 

The  Mundane  era  or  era  of  creation,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Alexandna,  4004  years  before 
the  Dyonisian  or  vulgar  era.  The  Jews 
made  it  243  years  later  or  A.  A.  C.  3761 
which  is  still  the  epoch  of  their  mundane 
era. 

The  Icali  yug  of  the  hindus,  begins  on 
Friday  the  1 8th  February  and  is  for  a  period 
of  4,32,000  years  of  which  3101  had  expired 
on  the  14th  March  A.  D.  1. 

The  jE7ra  of  Nahonassar^  1st  king  of  the 
Chaldasans,  falls  on  Wednesday  26th  Febru- 
ary A.  A.  C.  747.  Its  year  was  of  365  days, 
without  any  intercalary  day  on  the  4th 
year. 

The  Olympiads,  A  period  of  4  years,  the 
first  of  which  began,  it  is  supposed,  with  the 
nearest  New  Moon  to  the  summer  solstice,  A. 
A.  C.  77Q,  being  the  3938th  year  of  the  Ju- 
lian period  and  24  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome. 

Vikramadiiya  was  a  prince  of  India  who  is 
supposed  to  have  ascended  the  throne  67 
years  B.  C.  and  the  natives  of  Northern 
India  count  their  luni-solar  years  &om 
his  accession. 


ERA. 

Oesarian  era  of  Antioch  was  establ 
there  in  celebration  of  Cesar's  rioto 
Pharsalia  A.  A.  G.  47. 

The  Isberian  or  Spanish  era  dates 
the  conquest  of  Spain,  in  the  year  7 
Rome. 

Grahaparivrithi  era  of  India,  consis 
90  solar  years.  Its  epoch  is  A.  A.  ( 
and  it  is  constructed  of  the  sum  of  the 
ducts  of  revolutions,  of  Mars  (15)  Mei 
(22;  Jupiter  (II)  Venus  (5)  Saturn 
and  Sun  (1). 

OonBtaniinople  era  subsisted  during 
Greek  empire,  and  in  Russia,  till  the  rei| 
Peter  the  Great. 

Vrihaspati  Chahra  era  of  India  is  a  ( 
of  60  of  Jupiter's  years. 

SeleuddcB  eras  are  two,  the  one  recb 
from  the  date  of  Alexander's  death  A.  I 
323,  the  second  has  its  epoch  31 1  I 
Both  these  were  also  called  Syro-Macedoi 
The  people  of  the  Levant  and  the  J 
adopted  it,  the  Jews  calling  it  Tariq-Dil 
naim  and  it  is  still  in  use  amongst 
Arabs. 

Salivahana  era,  Salivahana  was  the 
of  a  potter.  He  headed  a  successful  pop 
movement  and  became  the  chief  of  a  poi 
ful  monarchy  in  Mnharashtra.  He  g 
origin  to  a  new  era,  which  is  still  cun 
in  India.  The  era  dates  from  A.  D.  78, 
supposed  date  of  his  death.  It  numbers 
solar  years,  as  the  era  of  Vikramaditya  ni 
bers  the  luni-solar  years. 

The  Dioclesian  erity  or  Martyrs  era,  da 
from  A.  D.  284,  the  year  of  that  emper^ 
accession. 

The  Hijira  era,  dated  from  A,  D.  16th  J 
622,  the  years  are  lunar. 

There  are  two  eras  in  Persia,  viz.,  thai 
Yezdejhdy  iii.  king  of  Persia  dating  from 
accession  16th  Juno  A.  D.  632  and  thai 
Malik-sliaJi-Jelal'Ud'din,  king  of  Khorasa 
which  dates  from  A.  D.  1079,  the  date 
his  reforming  the  Yezdejird  era.  It  is  s 
in  use  in  Persia,  the  Pei-sian  tropical  y( 
consists  of  365d,  4^^,  49'  15"  0'"  48'*"  whi 
is  more  correct  than  the  Gregorian  year. 

The  Parasurama  era  is  current  on  the  W 
labar  coast.  At  the  birth  of  Christ  1 1 
years  of  the  Parasurama  era  had  expire 
and  the  1177th  year  began  on  the  l'^ 
August  A.  D.  1.  Julian  style. 

The    anciewt  Jewish   era  was    compo* 
of  lunar  years.     Their  mvmdane  era  is  also 
lunar  years  and  its  origin  was  in  the  l^^  ' 
11th  centnry. 
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Concnircnco  of  Chronolc^cal  Epochs  &i  the  birUi  of  Christ,  and  Epochs  bf 
sabBeqnent  eventa  referred  to  A.  D.  O.  complete. 


Reform  of  the  Calendar  in  England,  29th  Harch  1 753. 


Gregorian  refonnstion  of  the  Calendar,  4th  October  I£82  . 


^ra  of  Diocleaian  or  of  the  Uartyra,  year  begine  29th  Au- 
gust 


Indian  j^ra  of  Salivabana,  begins  with  the  Hinda  Solar  year. 


Bpoch  of  the  Indian  Cycle  of  90  years  or  Grahaparirrithi,  begins 
mth  the  Hindu  Solar  year  ... 


Iberian  or  Spanish,  its  year  begins  with  the  Jnliaa  year 


Ccnrian  of  Astioch,  year  b^as  in  Angnst 


Indian  JEta   of  Yionunaditya,  begins  with  the  Hindu  Luni-Solar 
year  ... 


Sod  of  the  Selencidte,  year  begins  1st  September,  but  according  to 
the  Arabs  let  October  ...  ...  •.. 


£n,  of  N'abonaGsaar,  began  26th  February 


Bnilding  of  Rome,  or  Roman  ^ra 


Ol3inpiade,  year  begins  let  July  .>• 


Indian  ^m  of  Parasoi 
period... 


.,  begins  7tb  Afgiist  J5537  of  the  Julian 


liiKAMm.  of  the  Caliyng,   begins  Fridny   18th  February  1012, 
'oliaa  period     ... 


Epoch  of  Creation  according  to  Port  Koyal  writers. 


Epoch  of  Creation  according  to  Hatton.    (authority  or  cal-  I 

cnlation  not  known.)  ... >>• ,■■  |      4007 


Ecclesiastical  of  Antioch 


^ra  of  Alexandria 


.^ra  of  Constantinople,  begins   Civil  1  st  September,  Ecolei 
siastical  21st  March... 


2^ 

"dnit  Ytat  of  Christ  complete,  according  to  Dlonysiua  Eiiguns... 


L 


Captain  EdviaTd  Wairen't  Kaia  tiwikalila. 


ERIOBOTRTA  JAPONICA. 

ERAGROSTRIS,  Panicnm,  Pennisetnm, 
Poa,  Rotbellia,  Sacchamm,  Yilfa,  are  the 
grasses  of  the  Doab,  only,  perhaps,  finer. 
Birdwood  quoting  Bnyle. 

ERAMBOO.  Tam.  ?  ATravancore  wood 
of  a  dark  brown  colour :  naed  for  common 
houses. — Ool.    Frith. 

ERAlf.  Hind,  also  Erana,  Andromeda 
ovalifolia. 

ERANDAMTJ.  Sans.  Tkl.  Ricinus  com- 
munis.— Linn, 


ERIODENDRON  ANPRA0TUOS1 

deserts  and  preserves.  The  finest  frait  i 
duced  at  the  secoud  crop,  at  the  end  c 
cold  season,  and  requires  protection  da 
night ;  from  birds  in  the  former,  and  : 
foxes  in  the  latter.  The  fruit  is  of  a  j 
colour,  with  thin  skin,  a  sweet  acid  pnl] 
or  two  seeds  in  the  centre-— sometimes  : 
The  seeds  grow  easily,  and  the  frnit  ap 
to  be  capable  of  greatimprovement.In  Aj 
it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  but  does  not  t 
well.    It  is  verv  common  in  China    ai 


ERANDI.  Hind.  The  castor  oil  plant,  its    often  mentioned  by  Fortune,   who  fou 


seed  and  oil,  the  small  plant  is  called  '*  chO' 
ti  erandi."  The  larger  plant  the  "  barri- 
erandi." 

ERANDI.  Hind.  The  name  of  the  Tusser 
silk  moth,  so  called  because  it  feeds  on  the 
castor  oil  leaves. 

ERI.    Tam.  A  tank. 

ERANTHEMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Acanthacess  of  which  E. 
cinnabarinum,  E.  montanum^  E.  pulchellum, 
and  B.  nervosum  occur. 

ERBSEN.    Ger.   Pease. 

ERE  OH,  a  town  near  the  Euphrates.  See 
Eesra. 

EREGATA  AQUILUS.   See  Pelecanus. 

ERIA  OBESA.  One  of  the  most  abund- 
ant  of  Tenasserim  epiphytes,  the  flowers  are 
small,  and  have  little  to  recommend  them. — 
Ma9on,  "Wight  gives  figures  of  E.  pauciflora, 
polystachya,  pubescens,  and  reticosa. 

ERI  BABUL.  Hind.  Mar.  Species  of 
Acacia,  or  varieties  of  Acacia  arabica,  also 
of  Acacia  famesiana.  ' 

ERICENE-VEEJO.  See  Sakya'  muni. 
Hindoo. 

ERICTT.  Maleal  ofRheede.  Galotropis 
gigantea.      Broion 

ERIKATA.  Til.  Gelastrus  paniculata. 
-^Willd, 

ERIMPANA,  also  Shunda-Pana.  Maleal. 
Caryota  urens. — Linn, 

BRINOCARPUS  NI^IMONII,  one  of 
the  TiliacesB^  the  Jungle  Bendy.  A  middled 
sized  tree ;  flowers  yellow  in  terminal  pani- 
cles, appear  in  September  and  October. 
Fruit  triangular,  covered  with  bristles; 
angles  somewhat  winged,  has  a  pleasing 
fragrance.— Jiaj^ey. 

ERIOBOTRYA  JAPONICA,  Lindl. 

Mespilna  JaponionB,  Thunh,  |  China        of  Bombay.? 
Yang-mai,  Chin.  I  Loqnat,  Vebmac. 

Yang  ma,         „  | 

This  small  tree  of  Japan  and  China,  is  now 
introduced  all  over  the  Deccan,  and  in  the 


Hattian, 

HlXD. 

Safed  aimal, 

i> 

Shamieala, 

Ma.hb. 

Faniala, 

MA.LEA.L. 

Pania, 

If 

growing  at  one  place,  along  with  pes 
plums,  and  oranges,  and  at  another,  Tvit 
Chinese  gooseberry  "  Averrhoa  caram 
the  wanghee  "  Cookia  punctata,"  anc 
longan  and  leeche. — Tea  Districtsy  po^ 
30,  Drs.  Riddelly  Irvine.  Mad.  Top,  p. 
Voigty  Clegh.  P.  R,  p.  S\. 

ERIODENDRON  ANPRACTUOSU 
C.  W.  8r  A.  W.  Ic. 

Bombaz  pentandmm,  Linn.  Rheede.  Roxh. 
Grossampinns  Rnmphii,  8ch,  8f  £rMi. 
Coiba  pentandra,  Ooertn, 

Shwet  shimool,        Beno.  I  Pnlim,  S 

Wliite  Cotton  tree,    Eno.  |  Imbool, 

Imbool  gas. 
Elavnm  maram, 
ElaTa  maram, 
Pnr, 
Bamga, 

There  are  six  species  of  this  genus  of  pi 
five  of  which  are    natives  of  America 
all  known  by  the  name   of  wool   or    cc 
trees.  They  are  large  trees,  with    a  sp< 
wood  which  is  used  for  little  besides  tna 
canoes  in  the  districts  where  they  grow, 
this  one  only  grows  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
attains  a  height  of  1 50  feet  or  more, 
there  are  two  varieties  described,  the 
growing  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  othi 
Guinea,  which  differ  chiefly  in  the    oo 
of  their  flowers.     The    Indian  variety  j 
Tndicumy  has  flowers  yellowish  inside 
white  outside ;  whilst  that  of  Guinea   J 
Africomum,  has  large  crimson  flowers. 
Guinea  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  and    ta 
of  the  forest  trees  and  the  trunk  is  emph 
for  making  the  largest-sized  oanoea. 
Ceylon,  this  is  very  common,  up  to  an 
vation  of  2,000  feet.     It  is  an  elegant  1 
common  on  the   Coromandel    Coast ; 
leaves  fall  during  the  cold  season,  and 
blossoms  appear  in  February  before  the  les 
It  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  Deccan,  bu 
not  common  on  the  Bombay  side  savi 
some  parts  of  Khandeish.    The  trunk  is  ] 
fectly  straight.     It  is  a  light  wood,  is 
ployed  by  the  toy-makers  or  mooohi  race. 
is  Ukewiee  used  for  making  rafts  and  flo 
The    seeds  are  numerous,  smooth,  bb 


Punjab.  It  also  grows  in  great  perfection 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  bears  fruit  twice 
in  the  year,  and  is  highly  esteemed  both  for   and  enveloped  in  a  very  fine  soil  silky  w 
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ERIVAN. 

gniitennfid  Huttian   ka  gond,  and  is 
ifiioliition  with  spices  in  bowel  com- 
i-ffShaughness^,    p,    227,     AinsUe's 
Mp,  208,  Drs,  Gibson,  Wight,  Uiddell 
'Gtftun.  Voigty  Thwaiies, 
IOL£XA,  Species. 

Bira-nee,   Bubxbse. 
kis  tree  is  not  nncommon  in  BritLih  Bar- 
bat  not  Terj  large :  wood  of  a  beauti- 
lid  red  color,  tough  and  elastic,  used 
Igsn  itocks,  paddles  and  rice  pounders. 
&  wood  well    worth    attention,   the 
;  being  moderate,  a  cubic  foot  weigh- 
[IkC  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good 
pc  avenge  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
ibaceb  is  50  feet,  and  average   girth 
WW  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  7  feet. 
Ws»tl2  annaa   per  cubic  foot. — Dr. 

lIOLfif  A,  S])ecies. 

Chlo-ai-iii,  Burm. 

jAtnerf  British  Burmah.  A  red  light 
*iEkeDwa-nee,Eriol8Bua,«2^.  for  g\m- 
•]*ifllefl,  and   rice  pounders,  sells  at 

f*?»Ptt  cable  foot.— 2>r.  Braiidis,  Cal. 

|n»Li:XA  CANDOLLI,  Wall. 

H'twa-nie,  Burm. 
Ute»of  the  Prome  mountains.  VoigL 
■"OLENA  HOOKERIANA. 

Kara  botka^  Tel. 

*M»g  hard   Godavery  wood — some- 
TBtttheBotku,  a  new  species  of  Cor- 

*W1XA  TILIIFOLIA. 

I  Burm.  |  Let  pan,  Burm. 

r?»>  pJentifolly  throughout  the   Pegu 

^^^00  districts,  attaining  a  height  of 

^irith  a  girth  of  seven  or  eight  feet 

«,  but  usually  about  sis  feet.  It  is 
kb.^***^^  timber,  similar  in  its  proper- 
ly ^jdia.    Wood  white-colored,  adapt- 

*^7  purpose   of   house-building— 

roPHORUMCANNABINUM.  Royle, 
^^^      EsG.     I  Bhabur,  Hind. 

m  the  Himalaya  where  it  is 
liUk^  *^o  and  ropes.  Its  seeds 
[^T^  at  their  base  with  a  cotton  like 
T^'^T^^  which  pillows  are  stuflfed  and 
*?  ms  made  Royle,  Fib.  PI.  p.  33-34. 
L^^ttonfoaw;  Cyperace«. 

^I'HOaUM  ALBINUM.     See  Erio- 

J^HOKUM  COMOSUM.   See  Erio- 

L  .  *^»  has  been  a  province  of  Persia, 
"^theconquestfl  of  Nadir  Shah.    It 


ERRA. 

once  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia ;  and,  hence^its  native  inhabitants  are 
commonly  called  Armenians.  To  the  north , 
and  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Karadagh,  it 
bounds  the  present  line  of  frontier  occupied 
by  the  Bussians;  Porter  8  Travis  Vol, 
p.  195. 

ERSA.     Hind.     Iris  florentina. 

ERMINE.    Eng:  Er. 

Hermine,  Fb.  GomoBtai,  Rut. 

Hermelio,  Geb. 

The  prapared  skin  of  a  weasel,  largely 
used  by  the  wealthv  of  Europe  and  China. 

EROOPOOTTOb-IRVOLLT.  Tam.  ?  A 
Palghat  wood  of  a  brown  color,  specific  gra- 
vity 0*861 .  Used  for  buildiDgs  and  bullock- 
yokes.     Colonel  Fritk, 

EROS.  Gr.  The  hindu  Kama,  p.  455. 

ERPETONINJB.     See  Hydridse. 

ERRA.     TfSL.     Red;  hence, 

Erra  Adavi  MoUa.  Jasniinum  auricula- 
tum. 

Erra  Avisi,  or  Erra  Agati.  Tel.  Agati 
grandiflorum. 

En-a  Bondala  Kobbari  Chettu.  Tel.  Cocos 
nucifei'a. — Linn, 

Erra  Chamanti.  Tel.  Chrysanthemum  Rox- 
burghii. — Desh, 

Erra  Chandanam.  Tel.  Pterocarpus  san- 
talinus. — Xiw  n, 

En*a  Chikkudu.  ^el.  Dolichos  glutinosus. 
— Roxh. 

Erra  Chiratali.  Tel.  Ventilago  maderas- 
patana. — W.  and  A. 

Erra  Chitramulam.  Tol.  Plumbago  rosea. 
— Linn. 

Erra  Doggali  Kura.  Tel.  Amarantus  poly- 
gamus. 

EtTa  Galijeru.  Tel.  Trianthema  obcorda- 
tum. — B(^h, 

Erra  Ganneru.  Tel.  Nerium  odorum. — Ait, 

Erra  Gobbi.  Tel.  CeBsuliaaxillaris.— JBoar?/. 

Erra  Goda.  Tel.  Dyospyros  montana. — 
Roxb, 

Erra  Gummadi.  Tel.  Cucurbita  maxima. 
— Buck, 

EiTa  Jilama  Vadlu.  Tel.  Oryza  sativa.— 
Linn, 

Erra  Jiluga.  Tel.  Sesbania  aculeata. — 
Pets.  Wand  A.  ^schynomene  spinulosa. — 
Roxh,     Also  .^schynomene  camiabina. 

Erra  Juvvi.  Tel.  Ficus  nitida.     Thunh, 

Erra-Kada-Tota  Kura.  Tel.  Amarantus 
cruentus. — Willd, 

Erra-Kala-Banda.  Tel.  Var.  of  Aloe  in- 
dica. — Royle, 

Erra  Ealuva.  Tel.  Nymphcea  rubra. — 
Boxh.  W*  and  A, 

Erra  Elamanchi.  Tel.  Solan um  rubrum. 
— Mill,  that  var.  called  S.  erythropyrenum. 
— R<»xh, 
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ERUA  BOVII. 

Erra  Kodi  Juttn  Tota  Kura.  Tol.  Celosia 
oristata. — Linn, 

Erra  Kuta.  Tel.  Argyreia  aggregata. — 
Ohoit.  W.  lo.  Lefctsomia  aggregata. — Roxh. 

Erra  Kuti.  Tel.  Pavonia  odorata. — Willd, 

Erra  Ladduga.  Tel.  S jmplocos  racemosa. 

Erra  Maddi.  Tel.  Terminalia  arjnna. — 
W.  and  A.  Syn.  of  Pentaptera  arjnna.— 
Boxh, 

Erra  Masumnl  Irimnsa.  Cyng.  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

Erra  Mudapa  Chettu.  Tel.  AVar.ofRi- 
cinna  communis. — Linn. 

Erra  Mnlu  Goranta.     Tel.    A  species   of 
Barleria,  also  Amarantus   spinosns. — Linn. 
Erra  Mnnagn.     Tel.     A  v  ar.     of  Morin- 
ga  pterjgosperma. — Ocert. 

Erra  Pachchari.  Tel.  Dalbergia  fron- 
dosa. — Roxh. 

Erra  Pnla  Niroli.  Tel.  Species  of  Al- 
linm. — Linn. 

Erra  Pnla  Pedda  Goranta.  Tel.  Barle- 
ria  ciliata. — Roxb. 

Erra  Puniki  Chettu.  Tel.  Cavallium 
urens  i^Sch  and  End, 

Erra  Purugudu.  Tel.  Phyllanthus  reti- 
culatus.     Poir.     Vitis  idoea. — Roxh. 

Erra  Sala  Barta.  Tel.  Hibiscus  birtus. 
— Lvnn. 

Erra  Tamara  Padmam.  Tel.  Nelambium 
speciosum, — Willd.     N.  tubrum.     Bheede. 

Erra  Tota  Kura.  Tel.  Amarantus  ole- 
raceus. — Linn.     Var.     A.  ruber,  Boxh. 

Erra  Ulli  Gadda.  Tel.  AUium  cepa.— 
Irtnn. 

Erra  XJsirika.  Tel.  Pbyllantbus  urioa- 
ria. — Boxh. 

Erra  Uttareni.  Tel.  Desmocb»fca  atro- 
purpurea. — Z).  0. 

Erra  Yadambram.  Tel.  Crossandra  in- 
ftiudibuliformis.— 2^ee«.  W.  h.  461,  Buellia 
inf. — Roxh.  Rheede. 

Erra  Vasa.  Tel.  Variety  of  Acorns  ca- 
lamus.— Linn. 

ErraVegisa.  Tel.  Pterocarpus  dalber- 
gioides  ? — Boxh, 

Erra  Vishnu  Kranta.  Tel.  Evolvulns 
alsinoides,  also  Clitoria  tematea. 

ERBANABOAS.     See  Chandragupta. 
ERRANDI-KA-TEL.     Hind.  Castor  oil. 
ERTHA,  the  German    goddess    of  the 
earth  whom  Colonel  Tod  supposes  to  be  the 
Hindu  Ella.    The  German  Ertha  had  her  car 
drawn  by  a  cow,   under  which  form  the 
hindua  typify  the  earth   (priihivi).     Tod's 
Bajasihan^  Vol.  i.  jp.  674, 
ERU.    Hind.    Manure. 
ERUA  BOVII.    Wbbb,  this  and  E.  Java- 
nica  and  E.  Scandens  of  Jnssieu  grow  up  to 
3  and  4,000  feet  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  The 


ERU  TUMIKI. 

flowers  have  a  sweet  fragrance  and  tlie 
ly  fruit  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  J 
L.  Stewart. 

ERUKU,  also  called  Yerkal,  and  Y 
yadu  a  migratory  tribe  in  the  penixis 
India,  occupying  themselyes  ostensil 
basket  makers,  and  in  fortune  t< 
Bnt  they  are  notoriously  predatory  an* 
girls  whom  they  devote  to  prostitntion . 
are  found  in  mat  huts  on  the  oatslc 
towns. 

ERULAR,  a  low  type  oftheDrai 
race  occupying  the  lower  skirts  of  the  f 
at  the  base  of  the  Neil gherry  hills.  Th€ 
all  of  one  class,  bat  they  arrange  thenij 
into  two  clans,  the  Urali  and  the  Kurt 
They  dwell  in  the  clefts  of  the  mount<aic 
in  the  little  openings  of  the  woods, 
word  Eruli  means  unenlightened  or  bs 
ous,  from  the  Tamul  word  *'  Erul"  dar 
and  is  the  teiin  applied  to  them  by 
neighboui'S.  They  sacrifice  he-goats 
cocks  to  Mahri,  their  deity,  whicli 
winnowing  fan,  and  they  have  minor  dc 
mere  stones,  that  they  calPMashani 
Konadi  Mahri.  They  inter  their  de« 
great  pita,  30  or  40  feet  square,  thai 
over,  and  planted  across,  with  an  opi 
about  a  cubit  square  in  the  centre  c 
planting,  across  this  opening  are  laid  p 
of  wood,  on  which  the  dead  are  placed, 
covered  with  earth,  and  are  left  so  till  an< 
person  die,  when  the  former  remains  an 
earth  are  turned  into  the  pit  and  replac< 
the  newly  dead.     See  Kurnmbar. 

ERU  MADDI.     Tkl.  Terminalia   B< 
— W.  and  A.  also  Pentaptera  Berry i, 
Pentaptera  angustifolia. — Roxh.     It   is 
bably  not  Terminalia  arjnna. 

ERUMALLE.  Tjsl.  A  species  of 
minum  which  grows  near  water. 

ERUMBALA— ?  Ferriola  bnxifolia 

ERUMITCHI  NARAKUM.  Maj 
Citrus  berrramia.  Risso. 

ERUPiCHCHA.  Tel.  Clerodem 
inerme. — Qaert. 

ERUPUJSTA  in  Tamil,  andEremburap 
Malayala.  This  tree  is  of  a  dark  bi 
colour,  with  a  yellow  tinge,  and  in  tei 
resembles  the  marda ;  it  is  heavy  and  str 
grows  to  about  fifteen  inches  in  diami 
and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  long, 
produces  a  small  black  fruit  which  is  ol 
use.  The  natives  prefer  it  to  other  w< 
for  rice  beaters,  from  its  weight  and  text 
— Edye.  M.  and  0. 

ERUPUTI  MA  RAM.  Tam.  Dalbe 
latifolia. 

ERU  TUMIE:!.  Tel.  A  species  of  I 
pyros. 
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EBTTHBEAN  SEA. 
'ALUMABAM.  Tam.     Inga  zylo- 

HJTAXGA.     Tel.     Solannm,  Sp. 
TMJSXTA.     See  Btvum  lens. 

or  Urvie ;  Caladiam  escalenttun. 
bulbous   root  sown  from  March  to 
ioTovB  of  beds,  mostly   along  a  water 
wiiere  ginger  is  planted.  It  requires 
valer  and   takes   from   six  to  seven 
to  ripen.     When   boiled  and  then 
it  is  Tery  wholesome  and  somewhat 
a  jam  in  taste :  the  natives  also 
a  iato  curries.       It  is  not  liked  by 


riiLEXS.     Linn. 


Ae. 


»> 


Hind. 

Sans. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 


Mori 
Masara, 
Grz.  Hun>.  I  Maseor  pampn, 
„     !  Chiri  sanagaln, 

poise  is  grown  all  over  India  and  is 
IS  a  dhal,  in  food,   but  is  said  to  be 

lad  cause  eruptions  if  too  much  in- 
lia  It  is  said  to  be  the  flour  of  this 
^^ehiB  80  highly  extolled  as  a  far!- 

iSsLent.  By  a  slight  change,  Ervum 

the  Ervalenta,  and  another  per- 

lak  mother   little   change,   sold  the 

as  Revalenta  adding  the  term 

lis  denote  its  Asiatic  origin.  Br.  J,L, 

Sssaal 

HERSUTUM.  WUlde, 

£ho.  I  Masnri  Punjabi. 

Hind   |  Maaaur  Chenna. 

(foond  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 

and  Snngnam   at  an  elevation  of 

^iftt,  grows  in  com  fields  in  northern 

laod  IB  cultivated  for  fodder.     Cleghom 

'Jiepart,  p.  66. 

IGTUM,a  genns  of  plants  of  no  econo- 
E.  campestre  of  Europe  grows  in 
lad  Cashmere.    E.  giganteum  and  E. 
mm  are  ornamental  garden  plants, 
Iftplanom  grows  in.  Cashmere. — Br.  J, 
tri,  Honigberger.    RiddeU. 
rSIMUM    PBRFOLIATUM,   is  cul- 
i  in  Japan  for  its  oil  seeds. — O'Shamh' 
,p.  187. 

5IPHB     TAUBICA,    one    of    the 
^the  Himalaya. 
^HELEA  ROXBURGHn.  See  Ohi- 

LBAN  SEA.   This  name  (Tli/ny, 

^eap.  zxiiL  and  xziv.)  was   applied  to 

[Idiaa  Ocean,  as  well  as  to  the  two 

kviuch  it  forms  on  each  side  of  Arabia. 

does     not     particularly     dis- 

the  Persian   Onlfbnt  includes  the 

sea  and  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 

^general  name  of  Bed  or  Ery  threan. 

styles  the  Persian  Gulf  ^*  a  bay 


ERYTHREAN  SEA. 

of  the  Red  Sea."  Greek  and  Roman  anthors, 
however,  generally  use  the  terms    "  Per^ 
sian  Gulf,"  but  it  appears  also  among  them, 
as   the   Babylonian   sea,    and    the    Eryth* 
rean  sea,  and  this  has  caused  a  confusion 
with  the   "  Red  Sea."      The   Persian  Gmlf, 
by  many   is  described  as  the   **  Green  Sea," 
also  in  Eastern  manuscripts  as  the  Sea  of 
Fars  or  Pars,  of  Oman,  of  Kirman,  of  Katia, 
of  Basrah ;  deriving  these  and  other  names 
from  the  adjoining  provinces    and  remark- 
able places  on  its  Arabian  and  Persian  coasts. 
The  commercial  routes  to  the  East,  from 
unknown  times,  have  been  three,  viz.,  by  the 
Red  Sea,  by  the   Euphrates  and  Tigris  and 
Persian  Gulf,   the  Erythrean  Seas   of  the 
ADcients,  and  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.. 
The  earliest  route  between  Europe  and  In- 
dia of  which  there  is  any  record  in  the  works 
of  Pliny,  Herodotus,  S^bo  and  others,  was 
by  the  Red  Sea.     Evenbefore   the  building 
of  Troy,   spices,   drugs,   and  many   other 
kinds   of  merchandise  were  sent  from  the 
East  by  this  route.     The  ships  coming  from 
the  Indian  seas  landed    their  cargoes  at 
Arsinoe  fSuez)  from  whence  they  were  car- 
ried by  caravans  to  Cassou,  a  city   on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.     The   distance 
from  Arsinoe  to  Cassou  was  about  105  miles. 
It  is  said  that  on  account  of  the  great  heat 
the  caravans  travelled  at  night  only,  direct- 
ing themselves  by  the  stars,   and  by  land- 
marks fixed  in  the  ground.     According  to 
Strabo,  this  route  was  twice  altered  in  search 
of  a  more   commodious    one.     About   900 
years  after  the  deluge,  and  previous  to  the 
destruction    of  Troy,    Sesostris,     king    of 
Egypt,  started  the   idea  which  M.  de  Les- 
seps  in  the  christian  year  of  1869  worked 
out  satisfactorily.     The   Egyptian  monarch 
caused  a  canal  to  be  cut  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  had  ships  built  for 
carrying  the  traffic  sent.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  enterprise  did    not  succeed,  possi- 
bly because  the  oanal    was  not  made  deep 
enough,  or  because  it  was  connected  merely 
with  a  branch  of  the  Nile  instead  of  the 
main  stream. 

The  next  mention  of  the  Red  Sea  route, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  (I.  Kings  o.  iz,. 
V.  26).  About  1,000  B.  C.  Solomon,  king 
of  all  Israel,  '^made  a  navy  of  ships  in 
Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Eloth  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea^  in  the  land  of  Edom.'^ 
And  these  ships  brought  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones  from  Ophir  and  Tharshish 
in  such  quantities  that  King  Solomon  ''  ex- 
ceeded all  the  Kings  of  the  earth  for  riches." 
Silver  was  so  plentiful  at  his  court  that  it 
was  *'  accounted  nothing  of."  The  king's 
drinking  cups*— were'  made  of  pure  gold,  and 
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bis  sbieldB  were  oovered  with  beaten  gold. 
It  has  neyer  been  settled  where  Ophir 
and  Tharshish  were  situated,  but  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  the  navy  of  Tharshish 
brought  **  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes 
and  peacocks,''  and  it  has  been  surmised 
by  some  writers  that  Tharshish  was  either 
China,  or  some  islands  in  the  China 
seas.  Ophir  has  been  snpposed  to  have 
been  some  district  or  port  in  India.  The 
**  precious  stones*'  which  King  Solomon  pro- 
cured from  Ophir  are  specially  referred  to. 
Some  Fortugaese  histoi*ians,  however,  have 
supposed  that  it  was  Sofala,  or  some  other 
place  near  the  mouths  of  the'  Zambezi,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  whence  the  Thar- 
shish fleet  brought  the  rich  merchandise 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  Solomon's  kingdom. 
The  Tharshish  fleet  is  said  to  have  arrived 
at  Eziongeber  only  once  every  three  years, 
from  which  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the 
voyage  was  a  considerable  one,  or  the  ships 
had  to  go  with  the  S.  W.  Monsoon  and  return 
with  the  N.  E.  winds,  or  made  a  trafficking 
voyage  from  one  place  to  another  until  the  one 
cargo  was  sold  and  another  shipped.  Ships 
Of  boats  coasting  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Zambezi  would  scarcely  take 
three  years  for  such  a  voyage  unless  they  had 
had  long  to  wait  for  a  return  Cargo.  The 
general  belief  is  that  Solomon's  navigators 
crossed  the  open  seas  and  traded  with  India 
and  China.  The  apes  and  the  gold  and  the 
ivories  could,  hoy^ever^  have  been  got  from 
many  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  South  and 
East  of  Asia  and  their  Sanscrit,  Ethiopian, 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Persian  name  of  the  ape, 
Kapi,  Ceph,  Koph,  Kephos,  or  Kepos,  Keibi 
and  Kubbi,  are  identical,  and  show  that  the 
apes  may  have  been  brought  from  any  of 
those  regions:  the  Singhalese,  Tamil  and 
Telugu  names,  Eaki,  ]^rangu  and  Kothi, 
are  less  similar,  but  yet  sufficiently  near  to 
merit  notice.  Had  the  ships  visited  the 
Malay  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java  or  Borneo, 
they  would  have  known  of  the  Simia  satyrus 
(the  Orang-atan  of  Malacca,  and  Sumatra, 
the  Mia  of  Borneo)  or  seen  the  Siamanga 
syndactyla,  the  long  arms  of  which  measures 
five  feet  six  inches  across  in  an  adult  about 
three  feet  high.  Mr.  Bussel  Wallace  has 
given  the  names  for  monkey  in  83  languages 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  none  of  which 
have  any  resemblance  to  the  Kapi,  Kubbi 
or  Koph  of  the  Sanscrit  or  Egyptian  or 
Hebrew ;  but  one  of  them  the  Kurango  of 
Bolanghitam  in  N.  Celebes,  is  almost  identi* 
cal  with  the  Tamul  Korangu.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  Archipelago  names  for  monkey. 
Aruka  of  Morellaof  Aibboyna. 
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Babah  of  Sanguir,  Sian. 

Boheu  of  Menado  and  Bolang^hitan 
Celebes. 

Budess,  Javanese. 

Dare  of  Bouton  and  Salayer  of  S.  C< 

Kess  of  Amblaw,   and  ofCajeli,  W 
and  Massaratty  in  Bouru  and  of  Hatai 

Kessi  of  Cajeli. 

Kesi  of  Camarian  and  Telnti  in  Cera 

Kurango  of  Bolonghitam  iu  N.  Celel 

Lehi  of  Matabello. 

Lek  of  Teor  and  of  Gah  in  Ceram. 

Luka  and  Lukar  of  Teluti,    Abtiag 
Tobo  of  Ceram. 

Meiram  of  the  AlPuro  of  Ahtiago  in  C 

Mia  of  the  Sulu  Islands  Tidore  and  ( 
of  Gilolo. 

Mondo  of  the  Baju. 

Mingeet,  Malay. 

Nok  of  Gani  of  Gillolo. 

Boke  of  Bouton  of  Celebes. 

Bua  of  Larike  and  Saparua. 

Sia  of  Liang  in  Amboyna. 

Yakiss  of  Wahai  in  Ceram. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  gold,  it  is  a 
duct  of  many  countries,and  there  are  con 
ing  opinions  amongst  the  learned  as  i 
meaning  of  Ophir,  whether  it  be  a  count 
it  be  the  Arabic  verb,  Afr.  to  flow, to  ros 
to  pass  on.  Gold  is  found  over  a  coos 
able  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  in 
W.  and  S.  parts  of  Borneo,  in  some  pax 
Luzon  and  Magindanao,  and  in  the  Pt 
pine  Archipelago,  on  Bachian  in  tht 
and  S.  peninsulas  of  Celebes.  It  has 
coined  for  money  at  Achin,  but  in  no  o 
part  of  the  E.  Archipelago.  There  are  no 
theEasternArchipelago  two  Mt.  Ophirs,oi 
them  a  mountain  in  Sumatra,  in  the  Ai 
bsiyang  district,  rising  9770  feet  abo7€ 
sea  to  which  the  name  was  given  by 
Portuguese,  and  they  gave  the  same  n 
to  a  mountain  40  miles  N.  of  the  town  of 
lacca  4,000  feet  high.  In  the  vicinity  of  1 
of  them  gold  has  been  obtained.  But  wl 
the  Opher  was,  from  which  Solomon 
gold,  will  never  be  ascertained. 

Kecho,  a  King  oi  Egypt  who  reigned  al 
600  years  B.  C,  was  also  desirous  of  joii 
the  Bed  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean, 
is  also  said  to  have  commanded  some  Pbc 
cians  to  sail  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  U 
terranean,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop6 
voyage  which  they  accomplished  in  two  ye 
If  the  Phoenicians  really  did  complete 
voyage,  they  anticipated  the  discover/ in 
by  the  Portuguese  about  2,000  years  af 
wards.     In  any  case,  it   is  apparent  i 
the  king  was  fully  alive  in  those  days  to 
advantages  of  the    trade  from    the  £> 
About  100  years  later,  Egypt  fell  under  i 
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^?mkf  and  Darius  determined  npon 

the  projects    of  Sesostris  and 

bj  di^ng  a  canal  between  the  Bed 

aod  tbeNile;   but  being  assured  by  the 

of  the  period  that  the  Bed  Sea 

idgfcer  tlian  the  Kile,  and  that  its  salt 

woald  overflow  and  ruin  the  whole  land 

he  abandoned  his  purpose. 

next  king  of  Egjpt  who  gave  his  at- 

to  the  oonstraction  of  a  Snez  canal 

PioloDj,  who  reigned  abont  300  years 

GL  He  dug  a  canal  f^om  a  branch  of  the 

ioDuniecta,  a  port  on  the  Mediterra- 

Tfais  canal  was  100  feet  broad,   30 

iKp,aBd  ten  or  twelve  leagnes  in  length, 

iafact  to  the  "  bitter  wells."    He 

to  bye  continued  it  to   the  Red  Sea, 

^iesied  from  fear  that  the  Bed  Sea  was 

o^  higher  than  the  land  of  E^ypt ! 

ibenial,  though  deeper  than  that  of 

Icaep6,did  not  succeed  is  evident  from 

fcttiat  m  277  B.  C.    Ptolemy   Phil- 

efaanged    the  direction   of  Indian 

Ajexandria  was  now  made  tho  porfc 

fclbditerranean  side,  and  merchandise 

Inpe  was  carried  thence  up  the  Nile 

of  Coptus  (probably  near  Keneh) 

•■ityed  across  the  desert  from  thence 

port  of  Myos-Hormos  (probably 

)  on  the  Bed  Sea.     On  account 

attending  this  port,  Philadel- 

t  an  army  to  construct  the  haven  of 

in  which  the  ships  engaged  in  In- 

took  shelter  in  great  security. 

Bcnai^  enormously  by  the  new  route, 

became  rich  and  famous. 

of  Cleopatra  received  a  prodigi- 

from  customs  alone.     Affcer  the 

ol  Egypt  and  Alexandria  by  the 

&e  trade    increased  still  further. 

were  sent  yearly  from  the  Bed  Sea 

ailing  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 

J  withm  the  year. '  The  returns  on 

hdkn  trade  are  said  to  have  amounted 

kimdred  for  one/'  and  through   this 

of  wealth  the  matrons  and  noble 

I  of  Alexandria  were  exceedingly  pro- 

ia  decoi-ating  themselves  with  pearls 

pRdous    stones,    and  enhanced   their 

charms  by  the  use  of  muisk  and 

and  other  rich  perfumes. 

afler  this^  the  mighty  BomanEmpire 

History  itself  is  blotted  out  for  a  num- 

yeais.  Not  only  the  trade  with  India  but 

itself  was  completely  lost  to  the  Wes- 

vorld.    When,  afler  some  centuries,  we 

^  G^ioesey  engaging  in  commerce  and 

a  new  trade  route  had  been  open- 

Wween  India  and  Europe.     The  mer- 

from  the  Western  part  of  India  was 

vmed  up  the  river  Indus  as  far  aa  it 
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was  navigable,  and  then  across  country, 
through  Samarcand,  to  the  river  Oxus, 
down  which  it  was  shipped  to  the  Gaspain 
Sea.  In  like  manner  the  merchandise  from. 
China  and  the  Moluccas  was  shipped  across 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  up  the  rivers  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  and  then  carried  overland  to  the 
Oxus.  Samarcand  was  then  a  great  empo- 
rium, and  the  merchants  of  India,  Turkey 
and  Persia  met  there  to  exchange  their  wares. 
The  ships  sailed  across  the  Caspian  to 
the  port  of  Astracan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Volga.  Thence  the  goods  were  carried  j  up 
the  river  to  the  city  of  Novogorod  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beizan,  (a  city  that  must  have  been 
considerably  to  the  South  of  the  famous  Nij- 
ni  Novogorod  of  to-day,)  then  overland  for 
some  miles  to  the  river  Don, where  they  were 
loaded  on  barks  and  carried  down  stream  to 
the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  on  to  the  port  of  Caffit, 
or  Theodoeia,  in  the  Crimea.  CafTa  belong- 
ed  at  that  time  to  the  Grenoese,  and  tbey  came 
there  in  their  galliasses  to  fetch  Indian  com- 
modities, which  they  distributed  throughout 
Europe.  This  was  a  costly  and  round 
about  route,  but  the  merchants  of  those  days 
made  use  of  the  rivers  wherever  they  could. 

In  the  reign  of  Commodita,  emperor  of 
Armenia,  a  better  route  was  discovered,  the 
merchandise  being  transported  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  through  Georgia  to  the  city  of 
Trebisond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  whence  it  was 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  This  was 
doubtless  the  origin  of  the  connection  of  the 
Armenians  with  the  trade  of  India.  So  high- 
ly was  this  route  approved  of  that  another 
Armenian  emperor  is  said  to  have  actually 
begun  to  cut  a  canal,  120  miles  in  length, 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  the  trade,  but  the 
author  of  this  scheme  was  slain  and  the  en- 
terprise fell  through. 

After  a  time  the  Venetians  came  upon  the 
scene,  and  discovered  a  new  and  much  short- 
er trade  route  to  India,  that  down  the  river 
Euphrates — a  route  which  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  declared  by  some  to  be  the  best 
that  could  be  selected  for  communication  be- 
tween India  and  Europe.  The  Yenetiaa 
merchants  sailed  from  Venice  to  Tripoli ; 
thence  their  goods  were  carried  in  caravans 
to  Aleppo,  which  was  a  famous  mart,  whose 
reputation  even  Shakespeare  did  not  fail  to 
notice.  From  Aleppo  the  caravans  made  their 
way  to  Bir  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates* 
Here  the  merchandise  was  transferred  to 
boats  and  conveyed  down  the  river  to  a 
point  near  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris.  Bagdad 
being  reached,  the  merchandise  was  then 
transferred  to  boats  on  the  Tigris  and  carried 
down  to  Bussora  and  tho  island  of  Ormuz 
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in  the  Persian  Qnlf.  In  those  days  Ormnz 
was  what  Bombay  is  to-day,  the  greatest  em- 
porium in  South  Asia.  Here  all  the  velvets, 
cloths  and  mannfactnres  of  the  West  were 
exchanged  for  the  spices,  drags  and  pre- 
cious stones  of  the  east. 

The  wealth  acquired  by  the  merchants  of 
Yenioe  in  their  trade  with  the  East  excited 
the  envy  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Por- 
tuguese especially  spared  no  expense  in 
their  endeavours  to  discover  a  new  route  to 
India,  and  after  nearly  a  century  of  the  most 
indomitable  exertions  they  were  fortunate 
enough  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  find  their  way  to  Calicut  by  way  of 
the  Cape — a  discovery  whose  effect  may  be 
likened  in  many  particulars  to  that  of 
the  opening  of  M.  de  Lessep's  Snez  Canal. 
The  Indian  trade  of  those  days  was  in  fact 
revolutionized.  In  a  very  shoirt  time,  the 
trade  routes  by  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Eu- 
phrates were  completely  forgotten,  and  the 
cheapest  and  shortest  route  between  Europe 
and  India  was  the  high  sea.  After  making 
use  of  the  sea  route  for  500  years,  the  world 
is  now  returning  to  the  route  followed  by 
the  ships  of  king  Solomon  and  Hiram  king 
of  Tyre  as  the  best  and  the  Euphrates  route 
promises  early  to  be  opened,,  so  that  the 
routes  of  the  Erythrean  Seas  of  the  ancient 
world  will  again  be  followed. — The  Madras 
Mail,  "ith  June  1870.  Omdey's  Travels  Vol, 
I  p.  163.  Ajaih  al  Bdldan,  Pliny  lib,  vi.  ch. 
xxiiL  and  xxiv.  See  Iran ;  Kishm,  Musiris, 
l*erim;  Peri  plus. 

BBYTHRINA,  a  genus  of  tropical  trees 
and  tuberous  herbs  with  clusters  of  very 
large  long  flowers,  which  are  usually  of  the 
brightest  red ;  whence  their  name  of  Coral- 
Trees.  Moore  when  describing  the  Indian 
islands,  notices  the 

"  Q9,jf  BparkliDg  loories,  snch  as  gleam  between 
*'  The  orinison  flowers  of  the  Coral  tree, 
*'  In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  sonny  sea. 

Frequently  their  stems  are  defended  by 

stiff  prickles.     Yoigt  notices   11    species  as 

known  in  India,  of  which  are  E.  arborescens 

of  Nepaul,  E  ovalifolia  of  Bengal,  E.  Indica 

of  India  generally;  E.  stricta  and  E.  suberosa 

of  the  Western  Coast  of  India  and  E.  sublo- 

bata  of  the  peninsula.  Voigt  237. 

ERYTHRINA,  Species. 

Thykadah.     Bukm  ? 

A  tree  which  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is 
procurable  throughout  theprovince  of  Akyab. 
Its  wood  is  used  for  making  banghies,  also 
for  boxes.— (7a?.  Cat  E».  1862. 

ERTTHRINA,  Sp.  The  Mountain  coral 
tree.  A  fine  looking  timber  tree  of  this 
genus  producing  a  reddish  wood,  is  not  un- 
common in  the  interior  of  Tenasscrim.     The 
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Karens  select  this  tree  in  preference 
others  on  which  to  train  their  betel  vu 
Dr,  Mason, 

ERTTHRINA  CORALLODEN-DH 
Link.  Syn.  of  Erythrina  iudica. — Jjarn 
Cacao ;  Cocoa. 

ERTTHRINA     CRISTA- GALIjI. 
Erythrina. 

ERTTHRINA  PULGBNS.  Par] 
Hind.  Its  flower  is  supposed  to  bio 
Indra's  garden,  and  an  episode  in  the 
nas,  relates  the  qua#elling  of  Rukmii 
Satyabhama,  the  two  wives  of  Krislr 
the  exclusive  possession  of  this  flo'wer  ^ 
Krishna  had  stolen  from  the  garden. 

ERTTHRINA  INDICA,  Lam^ ;  Itoj 

Erythrina  corallodendron,  Lififi. 


ti 


Can. 

Eno. 


}) 
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Erabadoo  gaaii,       \ 
Mooloo  MoorUEahy 
Kali'ana  mnrakai, 
Mamkka  znar&xn, 
Malnka  morakkiiy 
Moochoo  marELm, 
Badida  chetta  P 
Badapa  chettn, 
Badidapa  chettn, 
Barijamn, 
Barjapu  ohettn, 
Maha^meda, 
Bandita  chettn, 
Chalo-dhoiia» 


^ 


Palita  mandar,       Beno. 
Ka-theet»  Bubu. 

Tonng-ka-iheet 
Pen-lay-ka  theet, 
Moduga  vrlksha, 
Coral  tree, 
Indian  Coral  tree, 
Bastard  teak, 
Moochy  wood  tree,    „ 
Furrud,  Hind. 

Pangra,  „ 

Panjirah,  „ 

Pangara^  Mahb. 

Handara,  Sans. 

A  large  tree  of  Ceylon,  of  the  peninsi 
India,  also  growing  in  the  Konkans,  Be 
Assam,  Tenasserim,  Martaban  and  Ami 
and  in  the  islands  of  theArchipelago;  in  ] 
flowering  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  ac 
its  seeds  ripening  in  Jane  and  July. 
Ceylon,  it  grows  in  the  hot  drier  pa 
the  island.  In  Granjam  and  Ghunsur,  i 
it  abonnds,  it  attains  an  extreme  heig 
30  feet,  circnmference  2  feet,  and  froi 
gronnd  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  bn 
is  6  feet.  It  is  a  common  tree  in  all  pa 
theBombay  country,  bnt  most  so  on  the  < 
Its  place  in  the  forests  is  generally  talk 
Erythrina  snberosa.  •  It  supplies,  in  1 
serim^  a  soft,  white  wood,  as  easily  ^wt 
as  the  pine,  which,  might  be  made  val 
for  many  economical  purposes.  Jt  i 
wood  commonly  nsed  by  the  Moocliie 
for  making  light  boxes,  scabbards,  cliil^ 
toys,  &G,  It  is  likewise  employed  in 
ing  rafts,  and  fishermen's  floats,  as 
hollowed  ont  and  made  into  canoes, 
wood  nsed  for  this  purpose  in  upper  Hi 
tan  is  the  Bombax  ceiba.  It  is  the  '^ 
chee"  wood  of  Madras,  and  is  there, 
used  for  toys,  light  boxes  and  trays,  an 
varnished  toys  from  the  Northern  Oi 
are  made  of  it.  For  sword  scabbard^ 
a  first  rate  material,  and  may  be  ezporfi 
Europe  so  soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  mil 
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aUl  faave  been  safficiently  opened 
Ikt  wecesaty  of  sacrificing  clank  and 
to  itOxiy  in  the  matter  of  sword  scab- 
Tbe  wood  is  exactly  |rd  the 
of  water,  and  of  necessity  very  weak, 
pftrticalarly  applicable  to  many  pnr- 
fbr  which  deal  is  employed  at  home, 
as  in  making  packing  cases,  &o,,  &q. 
BaiiFesof  Nagpore  use  it  exclnsiyely  for 
It  is  eaten  by  white  ants 
The  timber^'in  Nagpore  varies 
14  to  17  feet  in  length,  and  from  3  to 
circnmference,  and  sells  at  3 
tbe  cubic  foot.  This  tree  is  employed 
parts  of  India  to  snpport  the  black 
Tiae,  beingof  qnick  growth  from  ont* 
'Ttik  firm,  permanent,  smooth,  bark, 
peels  off  and  gives  firm  hold 
kifcfBGtB  of  the  vine,  and  they  are  fall  of 
ad  very  shady  dnring  the  hottest 
of  the  year  which  shelters  the  vine 
^liif  intense  heat  of  the  snn  and  keeps 
ifsmd.  moist.  As  soon  as  the  hottest 
is  over,  the  leaves  drop  and  expose 
to  the  snn  and  weather  dnring  the 
L — Drg.  Roxb,  iii  249,  Ainslie, 
lajcm,  O^Shaughneasjf,  Glegkom  and 
}fr.  Eohdej  Capts,  Sankey  and  Mac- 
Jf.  E.  J.  BeporU,  Voigty  Thwaites, 
rHBIXA  OVALIFOLIA,  Boxh. 

Bsvo.  I  Yak  erra  boddoo  gass.  Sing* 

of  the  hot  drier   parts   of  Ceylon, 

ificws  in  Bengal. — Roxb,  iii  254,  Voigt, 


\JNA  SUBBROSA.  Boxh. 


Tbl. 


Tax.  I  Mtmi? 
„     I  Modnga.  „ 

ladl  tree  of  Gnzerat,  Elhandesh,  of  the 
^stricts  east  of  the  ghabs,  and  a  na- 
'rfthe  Circars,  growing  in  every  soil  and 
:  leaves  deciduous  during  the  cold 
Flowers  in  February  and   March, 
.•f^cr  which   the   leaves  appear  $    the 
13  generally  erect  from  eight  to  twelve 
ito  the  branches.  It  is  less  common  than 
kS.  Indica,  and  the  trunk  is  covered  with 
cracked  corky  bark,  deciduous  in  the 
leason. — Boxb,  iii,  253,  Voigt 
teTTHBINA  SUBLOBATA,  Ko«6.,  W. 
A,    Erytbrina  maxima,  Roxh'in  E,  I,  G. 
1. 105. 

?  Tam.  I  Badedam?  Tel. 

modaga.  Tel.  | 

tree  is  a  native  of  the  inland  moun- 
of  the  Circars,  and  is  frequently  of 
tiie,  with  branches  spreading  and  nu- 
and  trunk  without  prickles.     The 
like  that  of  all  these  species,  is  remark- 
et, soft  and  spongy,  and  is  much  em- 
by  the  moochies  who  make  trunks, 
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ERZEROOM. 

toys,  and  other  things  that  are  to  ba  varnish- 
ed, the  wood  retaining  its  priming  or  under 
coat  of  paint  better  almost  than  any  other 
wood  i  and  it  is  not  liable  to  warp,  contract 
or  8plit.  The  moochies  afc  Condapilly  and 
If  nrsapore  are  famed  for  their  art  in  forming 
and  varnishing  this  wood  for  toys,  &c.  It 
is  planted  by  the  Tamil  people  about  their 
temples.  In  Bengal,  the  leaves  fall  during 
the  cold  season  in  February,  when  destitute 
of  foliage,  the  blossoms  appear  and  soon 
afterwards  the  leaves :  the  seed  ripens  in 
May,  the  trunk  is  perfectly  straight  in  large 
trees,  five  or  six  feet  in  circumference,  taper- 
ing regularly,  and  tbe  seeds  are  enveloped 
in  fine,  soft,  or  silky  wool,  adhering  slightly 
to  them. — Roxb,  iii,  254,  Mr.  Bohde's  MSS.^ 
Mr.  Jaffreif. 

ERYTHRINUS,  a  genus  of  Tropical 
Fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Clupeidas. 
Eng.  Cyc. 

ERYTHROGENIS.     See  Ornithology. 

ERYTHRONIUM INDICUM.  See  Squill. 

ERYTHROSPERMUM  PHYTOLAC- 
COIDES,  Gard.  A  middle  sized  tree  of  the 
Ambagamowa  and  Ratnapoora  districts  in 
Ceylon;  growing  up  to  an  elevation  of 
1,500  ^eet.—Thio.p.  18. 

ERYTHROXYLON  AREOLATUM  ? 

Shajar-ul-jin. 
Dawadar. 
Deo  dhari, 

The  flowers  of  this  smaU  tree  are  very 
little  and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  The 
wood  is  so  fragrant  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mysore  use  it  in  lieu  of  sandal  wood.  Its 
leaves,  Devadarum  kirai,  Tam.,  are  used  by 
the  people  as  greens  :  and  bruised  and  mixed 
with  gingelli  oil,  are  applied  as  a  refreshing 
application  to  the  head. — Aindie^  Jaffrey, 

ERtTHROXtLON  COCA.  See  Ery- 
throxyleae. 

ERYTHROXYLON  IllTOIO A,  Xinn.  Syn. 
of  Sethia  Indica. 

ERYTHROXYLON  MONOGYNTIM. 
Boxh.  Syn.  of  Sethia  Indica. — P.  G. 

ERZEROOM,  the  capital  of  the  pashalio 
which  bears  the  same  name,  is  about  ten 
days  journey  from  the  Persian  frontier.  It 
is  built  on  an  elevated  plain  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cold  there 
is  intense,  and  lasts  usually  from  September 
till  May.  Lying  on  the  high  road  from  Per- 
sia to  Constsuatinople,  it  is  the  resort  of  many 
merchants  and  caravans,  but  it  has  not  re- 
covered the  Russian  occupation  in  1829, 
when  its  fortifications  were  dismantled,  and 
many  of  its  most  opulent  and  industrious  in- 
habitant8,theArmeniaus,were  induced  to  emi- 
grate. One  of  the  branches  of  the  Euphra- 
tes fiows  at  a  short  distance  below  the  city, 
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Ar. 

Dovadara. 

Sans. 

Ddk. 

Devatharaxn. 

Tam. 

Hind. 

Devadari. 

Tkl. 

ESDAILE. 

ERRING  AN,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia. 

ESA  KHAIL,  an  Afghan  tribe  on  the 
Punjab  frontier,  who,  along  with  the  shiah 
Tnri,andthe  Jaji  dwell  on  the  daman  or  skirt 
of  the  Snlimani  range.  The  Esa  Khail  occupy 
the  banks  and  islets  of  the  Indns  in  a  valley 
containing  forty-five  villages  *,  it  is  a  nar- 
row oblong  strip  between  the  Indns  and  a 
long  spnr  of  the  Khnttnk  range,  that  runs 
southward  into  the  plain.  Bee,  Govt  of  hidia. 
No,  1] 

ESA  MTJTTEB,  a  river  near  Dacca  and. 
in  Kisnagnrh.  It  runs  near  Pahrumala  in 
the  Eogra  district. 

BSAR.  Hind.     Rubus  rotnndifolius. 

ESARHADDON,  3rd  son  of  Sennacherib. 
See  Babylon. 

ESCAMONBA.  Sp.     Scammony, 

ESCARBOITKLB.    Fe.     Carbnncle. 

E3CHSCH0LTZI  A,  one  of  the  Papave- 
racesB,  a  very  beautiful,  very  delicate  little 
flower,  of  a  deep  yellow  orange  colour. — 
Riddell, 

ESCOBAS.     Sp.     Brooms. 

ESCOVAS.     Port.     Brushes. 

ESCULAPIUS,  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  god  to  whom  the  care  of  medicine 
and  health  pertained.  Esmun,  the  snake 
god  of  the  Phoenicians,  is  identified  by 
Bnnsen  (iv.  269)  with  the  Egyptian  Heimes, 
called  Tet  and  Taautes  in  Phoenician.  Esmun 
Esculapins  is  strictly  a  Phoenician  god.  He 
was  especially  worshipped  at  Berytns.  At 
Carthage,  he  was  called  the  highest  god, 
together  with  Astarte  and  Hercules.  At 
Babylon,  Bel  corresponded  with  him. 
According  to  Jamblicus  and  the  Hermetic 
books,  the  Egyptian  name  of  Esculapins 
was  Kameph,  (^Bwisen  iv.  266-7).  The 
Aswini-Kumara,  thesonsof  Surya,  amongst 
the  hindns,  correspond  with  the  western 
Greek  and  Roman  Esculapins.  See  Pandn, 
Surva. 

ESCULAPIAN  ROD,  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  stem  of  a  Bauhinia  plant. 
It  is  probably  however  the  form  serpents 
assume  when  in  congress  and  which  is  re- 
presented at  every  hindu  serpent  shrine. 

ESCULENT  CALADIUM.  Caladium 
esculentnm.     See  Ed  does. 

ESCULENT  CYPERUS.  Cyperus  escu- 
lentus. 

ESCULENT  OKRO.  Eng.  Abelmos- 
chns  escnleiitus.     W.  &  A. 

BSD  MLB,  Dr.  ob.  1859,  at  Sydenham; 
a  Bengal  medical  officer,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Esdaile,  afterwards  of  Perth, 
and  was  born  at  M(mtro8e  on  the  6th  Febru- 
ary^  1808.  He  studied  and  graduated  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1837,  the 
facts  of  mesmerism  began  to  be  copiously  i 


ESPERMA  DE  BALLENA, 

and  clearly  presented  to  the  British  pi 
and  becoming  assured  of  its  tmih,  h 
voted  himself  to  its  study.  His  first  n 
were  published  in  the  *  Indian  Medical  < 
nal'  for  Juno,  1845.  His  first  trial  wi 
sual.  Seeing  a  felon  in  agony  after  a  8 
cal  operation,  he  thought  he  would  ti 
mesmerise  the  sufferer  who  presently 
hibited  Ihe  very  phenomena  which 
witnessed  in  England — went  to  sleep, 
pinched,  had  pins  and  nails  thrust  into 
sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  with  the  nftp 
his  neck  resting  against  its  sharp  back ; 
fire  applied  to  his  knees,  inhaled  strong 
monia  for  some  minutes,  and  drank  it 
milk,  without  any  uneasiness,  and  bore 
exposure  of  his  eyes  to  the  sun  wit 
winking  or  contraction  of  the  iris.  1 
this  time  Dr.  Esdaile  performed  a  very  1 
number  of  surgical  operations— some  of  i 
absolutely  gignntic — without  pain.  B 
mous  tumours  are  common  in  India,  and 
Esdaile  cut  many  of  them  away  with  pes 
success,  the  patients  knowing  nothing  a 
the  matter,  till  on  awaking  they  saw  t 
tumours  lying  upon  the  floor.  In  1  S4( 
removed  21  tumours — some  weighiog 
lbs.  one  40  lbs.  and  one  1 12  lbs.;  in  1 
eight — one  of  40  lbs.  and  another  of  160 
in  weight  5  in  1 848,  84 — some  of  very  g 
size  and  weight.  In  1849,  he  remov^  1 
some  very  larsre.  In  1849,  we  learn  thi 
performed  62  capital  operations.  To 
place  we  read  that  after  100  capital  op 
tions  with  insensibility,  only  two  pati 
died  within  a  month — one  from  cbolera 
the  other  from  lock-jaw.  Persecution,  1 
course,  experienced  ;  but  the  editors  of 
newspapers  took  up  his  cause.  A  mesm 
committee  was  appointed  by  GovemmeD 
investigate  his  facts.  He  eatisfied  them, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  mesmeric  ho 
tal.  After  his  return  from  India,  when 
spent  many  years,  he  lived  in  privacy,  I 
in  Scotland,  and  as  he  found  the  north 
cold  ultimately  in  Sydenham,  where  he  di< 

ESKAR.  Mahr.   a  village  servant,  g< 
rally  a  Mhar. 

ESIKEDDNTI   KUBA.    Tel.    Gis< 
pharnacioides. 

ESMALTB.    Sp.    also    Azul-Aznr. 
Smalte. 

ESMERALDA.     Sp.  Emerald. 

ESMBRIL.     Sp.     Emery 

ESOBH,  of  Scripture,  supposed  to  he 
Capparis  Egyptiaca. 

ESP  ADA.    Poet.    Steel. 

ESPECIARIA.    PojtT.    Especias,  Btf 
cerias.     Sp.     Spices. 

ESPERMA  DB  BALLBNA.    Sp.  Sp 
maceti. 
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ESTHEB. 

>P05J1.    Sp.     Sponge. 
"^aiTDE  VIN.    Fr.    Alcohol. 
»EMILLA.     It.     Crape. 
flMAUX  DOO.     See  Cam's  :  Dog. 

TA.    Pi>RT-     China  root. 
\BAKE  ARUM.     Gerxano-Lat.   also 
WrnneL     Oer.     Aram  esculeatum, 
■m  eKnientuxn. 

iENIANS,  a    sect  amongst  the  He- 
rho  every   day   sainted  the  rising 

lL  oils,  ealled  also  volatile 
iSte  (^teined  from  varions  parts  of  odori- 
fbats,  chiefly  by  distillation,  bnt  also 
idteaical  per  faming  process  of  enflow- 
Tk  best  known  volatile  oils  are  those 
Lsaniseed,  bergamot,cajaputi,camo- 
caraway,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
rjnper,  lavender,  lemons,  mint,  nut- 
»,  peppermint,  pimento,  rhodinm, 
, roses  (ottc),  savine,  sassafra/i,  mint. 
bdis,  sandal  wood,  jasmine,  nutmegs, 
[msrj  odoriferons  plant,  is  by  the  per- 
\mad/b  to  yield  an  essential  oil.      The 
ittr  of  Lncknow  from  Jasmi- 
^iBdifloram^  extracted  from  the  petals*, 
M^Hopees   per  tola.     This   plant  is 
ealtivaied  in  gardens  in  Luck- 
fCrtk  ake  of  its  flowers.     Motiah  or 
of  Lncknow,  Jasminnm  sam- 
extracted   from  the  petals,  and 
^  Rupees  per  tola.     It  is  cnltivated 
\j  in  gardens  in   Lncknow  for  the 
Ha  flowers,  and  is  coloured  red  by 
itf  dr&gon's  blood.     Sea  Atr.  Otto, 
LER.     In  the  centre  of  Hamadan,  is 
of  All  Ben  Sina,  and  not  far  from 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  which 
tUm  great  veneration  by  the  Jews  of 
^  and  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  re- 
ft the  dome  over  these  tombs  is  an  in- 
to the  effect  that  Elias  and  Samuel 
!if  Kacfaan  finished  building  this  temple 
tb  tombs  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  on 
il^li  of  the  month  Adar  4474.    The  tombs 
of  hard  black  wood  which  has  euf- 
little  from  the  effects  of  time  during  the 
eeBtnries  they  have  existed.     They  are 
with  Hebrew  inscriptions  still  very 
of  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  given 
&Qowing  translation.     ^^At  that  time 
v«s  in   the  palace  of  Suza  a  certain 
^  of  the  name  of  Mordecai:  he  was  the 
>y  Jjiir  of  Shimei,  who  was  the  son  of 
.  &  Benjamite,  for  Mordecai  the  Jew 
'^  second  of  that  name  under  the  king 
a  man  much  distinguished  among 
aikd  enjoying  great  consideration 
his  own  people,  anxious  for  their 
^  and  seeking  to  promote  the  peace 
iB  Asia,"     The  traveller,   unless  told. 
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ETI  PALA. 

would  never  recognise  them  as  tombs.  The 
entry  is  by  a  low  door,  and  the  tombs  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  internal  space  to  the  ceiling, 
leaving  only  a  very  naiTow  passage  for 
walking  round  the  huge  ctone-like  construc- 
tion in  the  middle.  Literally,  not  an  inch 
is  left  on  the  whitewashed  walls  on  which 
the  Jewish  pilgrims  of  a  thousand  years 
have  not  inscribed  their  names. — Ed,  Fer^ 
rier,    Joum.  p.  37. 

ESTRICH,  EsTRiDGB.    Eno, 


Davet  d*  autmohe,      Fa. 
Fenna  Matta  di  strozzo 

It 


Strathionmn  planMB 

mnlliores,  Lat. 

Plumuzo       de  aves- 

trux  Sp. 

Pine  soft  down  under  the  feathers  of  the 
ostrich. — Faulkner.  Macctilloch. 

ESUPGOL,  a  prince  of  the  island  of 
Bander  deva.  His  daughter  was  married  to 
Brtppa  who  conveyed  her  to  Cheetoro.  Seo 
Bappa. 

ESUPGUL,al3o  Ispaghol.  DtJK.  Gcz. 
Hind.     Spogel  seed. 

ETAIN.     Fr.     Pewter. 

ESWARA,  a  title  of  Siva.  See  Argha, 
Eeswara,  Siva. 

ETAMU.  Tel.  Pikota  Tarn,  a  lever  for 
raising  water. 

ETAWA.  A  town  of  the  Agra  district, 
a  revenue  division. 

ETHER,  the  air,  the  atmosphere.  In  India 
amongst  the  Arian  hindus,  adoration 
was  offered  to  Ether,  as  Indra  (Zeus),  with 
the  sacrifice  of  milk  and  the  fermented 
juice  of  plants. 

ETHER,  medicinal  substances  obtained 
by  distilling  alcohol  with  an  acid.  Thero 
are  several  ethers  and  they  are  very  in- 
flamrafible. 

ETHERIA.     See  Chamacea  chamidaa. 

ETHIOPIA,  A  country  mentioned  in 
the  ScripturcH,  corresponding  to  the  present 
kingdoms  ofNabia  and  Abyssinia.  It  was 
also  called  Seba^  also  Meroe.  It  was  at  one 
time  occupied  by  Arabs  under  a  settled 
form  of  Government  who  conquered  Nubia 
and  harrassed  the  Thebans.  During  tho 
earlier  centuries  all  these  Arabs  were  easily 
conquered  by  the  Egyptians.  Sharpens  His- 
tory of  Egypt,  Vol,  i.  pp,  104-105.  Seo 
Egypt.     Khadira.     Viswamitra. 

ETHIOPIAN  SOUR  GOURD.  Eno,  A- 
dansonia  di^itata. 

ETI  CHILLA.     Tel.  Diliwaria  ilicifolia. 
Jti88.     Acanthus  ilicifolia. — Roxh. 

ETI  MALLB.  Tel.  Polygonum  tomen- 
tosum. — Boxh. 

ETI  MOHANA.  Tel.  a  large  kind  of 
fern. 

ETI  PALA,  Tel.  Salix  tetrasperma.— 
Roxb. 
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EUCRATIDES. 

The  plants  and  their  synonyms,  which  yield 
the  commercial  agar-agar  are  as  under : 
Eacheuma  Spinosa. 


EUDYNAMIS  ORIBNTALIS. 


Plocan'a  Candida,   Nses. 
Giacillaria  tenaz 
„  apinosa. 

BalnDg,  J  AT. 

Dongi  Dosgi,  Mac, 


Fucns  spinosafl,      LiNN. 

„    tdnax, 
Gigartina  tenai;TuRNBR. 

Agar  Agar,  Malay. 

Karang,  „ 

Sajor-karang  „ 

The  Plocaria  Candida  of  Nees  yields  the 
Ceylon  moss   and  the   whole   thallas  of  this 
one  of  the  A1g89,  is  sometimes  imported  from 
Ceylon  into  Britain,  and  ased  there  for  dress* 
ing  silk  goods.     The  Malay  name  of  agar- 
agar  is  also  given  to  the  Gracillaria  spir-osa 
likewise  one  of  the  AlgsB,  of  the  Order  Rbody- 
meniacesB  and  seems  to  have  as  synonyms, 
Gigartina  tenax   also  Gracillaria  tenax,  also 
Fucns  tenax  of  Turner.     Mr.  Williams  and 
the  honorable  Mr.  Morrison   say  of  the  Gi- 
gartina tenas,  that   the  Chinese  people  col- 
lect  this  sea- weed   on  the   coast  to  a  great 
extent  using  it  in  the  arts   and  also  for  food. 
The  Gigartina  tenax  is  prepared  as  affording 
an  excellent   material    for    glaes   and  var- 
nishes.    It   is   boiled  and   the  transparent 
glue  obtained  is  brushed  upon  a  porous  kind 
of  paper  called  *'  sbachi*'  which   it  renders 
nearly  transparent.     It  is  also  used  as  a  size 
for  stiffening  silks  and  gauze,  and  extensive- 
ly employed  in  the  manufacture   of  lanterns 
and  in  the  preparation  of  paper   for  lattices 
and  windows.     This  and  other  kinds  of  fuci 
are  boiled  down  to  a  jelly  by   the  islanders 
on  the  south  and  extensively  used  for  food, 
it  is  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
agar-agar,    f  Williams,  p.  275.)    The  H<mor- 
able  Mr.  Morrison  says  the  Gracillaria  tenax 
is  the  Fucus  tenax  of  Turner  ;  about  27,000 
IbH.  are  annually  imported  into  Canton,  from 
the  provinces   of  Fokien   and  Tchi-Kiang, 
and   sold  for  6d.   to  8d.   the  pound.     The 
Chinese  make  it  the  basis  of  an  excellent 
glue  and  varnish,  and   employ  it  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture   of  lanterns,   to  strengthen 
or  varnish  the  paper    and    sometimes    to 
thicken  or  give   a  gloss  to  silks  or  gauze. 
Mr.  Neill  thinks  that  the  gfummy  substance 
called  Chin-chou,  or  hai-tsai,    in  China  and 
Japan,  may  be  composed  of  this  substance. 
Windows   made   of  slips   of  bamboos  and 
crossed   diagonally,   have    frequently  their 
interstices  wholly  filled  with  the  transpsrent 
glue  of  hai-tsai.  Honorable  Mr.MprrieonyOom' 
pendioua  Summary.  TTiZZiawi*. See  Agar- Agar, 
Alg^.      Edible  sea  weed.      Fncus,  Plocaria. 

EUCRATIDES.  A  Bactrian  king,  B.  C. 
185  who  ruled  over  Bactriana,  Ariana^  Pa- 
ialene,  Syrastrene,  Larice,  Nisa,  Gandharitis, 
Peukeiaotis  and  Taxila.  While  still  ruling, 
Antimachns  Nicophoroa  seized  part  of  his 


dominions  and  after  the  parricidal 
by  Heliocles  of  Encratides,  his  countriec 
mained  in  the  hands  of  Antimachns  IQ 
phorns  and  Apollodotus.  The  Arian  wri 
character  was  adopted  first,  on  the  coiia 
the  Greek  kings,  from  Eucratides  dowi 
the  barbarian  kingHermseus.  Eucratddes 
the  earliest  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Baol 
Kabul  and  Aria  who  adopted  bilinertifwl 
scriptions  on  his  coins.  It  is  snpposei 
did  so  consequent  on  his  conquest  of 
Parapamisus  after  assumption  of  the  titi 
Great  King.  On  his  murder,  his  wide  dc 
nious  are  supposed  to  have  been  brokexi.  : 
several  independent  kingdoms.  His  pa 
cidal  son,  ruled  for  a  few  years  over  1 
tria  and  Paropamisns. 

According  to  Cunningham  (HisL  I^am 
p.  57.  >  Encratides  invaded  India  B.  O. 
and  annexed  the  Panjab,  which  on  Kis 
mise  fell  to  Meuander  or  Apollodotas.  A 
of  kings,  he  says,  had  been  obtained  fi 
recently  discovered  coins,  of  Gre«»k  mints 
bearing  Arian  inscriptions  on  the  reve 
ranging  from  153  to  120  B.  C,  who 
supposed,  npon  good  grounds,  to  have  b 
sovereigns  of  the  Punjab,  the  valley  of 
Indus,  and  Cabul. — Thomas*  Prinaep.  I 
tory  of  the  Funjab,  Vol.  ip.  57. 

EUDEMOS,  a  Greek  ruler  in  the  Pnnj 
who,   along   with   Taxiles  and    Porna  i 
named  by  Alexander  to  succeed  Philip, 
the   murder  of  the  latter  by  the   merceni 
soldiery.  The  Greek  Colonists  in  the  Pan 
had  first  been  placed  under  Philip  while 
Civil  administration  remained  in  the  bai 
of  Taxiles  and  Poms.      After  Alex  and 
death  in  B.  C.  323  Eudemos  made  him: 
master  of   the  country  by  the  treacher 
assassination  of  king  Poms.     A  few   yc 
later  in  B.  C.  317,  he  marched  with  Si 
infantry  and  5000  cavalry  and  120  elepbfl 
to  the  assistance  of  Eumenes,  and  did  g<i 
service  at  the  battle  of  Gahiene  bnt^  dux 
his    absence,      Chandragupta^    ronsed 
nation,   and   slaughtered   and  expelled 
Greeks.     See  Chandrsfifnpta. 
EUDYNAMIS  ORIENTALIS.     iinm 

CaculnsmacalatiLBy.GirEL  I  Cuculns  mindaiieiisi 
„       niger.  |      „    ecolopaceoa,  Li 


Kokil,  Beno. 

Koel  (the  male)     Hixd. 
Koreyala,  (the  fem)  „ 


Kokila^  ^ 

Nallak  (male) 
Podak  (female) 

The  male  bird  is  greenish  black  throng 
ont,  and  the  female  is  glossy  dusky  gn 
spotted  with  white  above.  Like  the  Cacb 
the  koil  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  of] 
birds.  The  nest  of  the  **  seven  brothe! 
the  "  Sat  Bhai,"  is  selected  occasional 
and  it  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  these  60< 
birds  unitedly  feediug  the  yonng  koU  tJ 
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EUGENIA, 

tea  hitched  in  tbeir  nest.     B  ecanse  the 
•R^  is  especially  beard  at  the  season 
it  is  called  the  friend  of  love. 

bffd.  wliom  loren  deem  Love's  messenger, 
to  direct  the  god's  envenomed  shafts 
the  proudest  heart ;  Oh,  hither  gnide 
or  lead  my  steps 
KTB  the  strays. 

fan(heon   p.    206.      The  Hero  and 
iSymph  p.  247,  Jerdan  Birds  1342.      See 

flUGKISSONIA  TRISTIS.  Gnf. 

Bartam,  Malat. 
^4|iki  growing  on  the  hills  about  Ching, 
and  Penan^.     The  leaves  are  nsed 
in  making  mats  for  the  sides  of 
feko  for  thatch,  and  for  all  the  pnr- 
tsvhich  those  of  the  Nipa  fraticans 
)UfM.'^Griffith'8  Palms. 
KGEXIA.  A  genns  of  plants  named  in 
flf  Prince   Eagene   of   Savoy.     It 
Bearly  200    species,  thongh  nnm- 
IImv  been  removed  to  the  genera  Neli- 
Myrcia,  Sizygium,    Caryophy- 
tiftmbosa,in  which  are  now  contained 
^iWTree,  the  Rose- Apple,  and  Jamoon 
faiii  kbrmerly   included    in    Eugenia, 
is  confined  to  the  hot  and  tro- 
'^of  the  world,  as  Brazil,  the  West 
Unds  ^'o.d    Sierra  Leone,  and  ez- 
ifan  the  Molnccas  and  Ceylon  in  the 
to  Bilhet  and  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
\h  the  north.     Some  of  the    species 
&  warm  volatile  oil  in  their  herba- 
pvtft ;  abound  in  tannin  :  yield  good 
id  a  few   have  fruits  which   are 
1^  ikough  not     very   agpreeable^   from 
[■jirei^nated  with  the  aroma  of  the 
Wight  gives,  in  loones,  the  following 
itf  Bogenia: 


(J)  pandflora, 
„   poljpettUa» 
,,   purpurea, 
.,    ternifolia, 

(8)  alternifoliia, 
„    Amottiaoa, 
bradiiata. 


(8)  montsoa. 
t,  myrtiolia, 
,«  Neesiana, 
t,  oblata, 
„  obtuufolla, 


»* 


calophvllifolia.    „  polyantha* 
jph; 


operonUta, 

paniala, 

polyanuit 

earyophyllifolla,  .,  pruecox, 

oaryophyUcea.     „  palcbella, 

oeraaoiafls, 

oordirolia. 

ooTTmbosa^ 


fiBrmginflai 
fmtieosa, 
gland  aHfers, 
gi^odia, 
„  iambolaiia, 
„  jambolaoa,  var. 
microcarpa. 
]aneenfolia» 


,,  reticulata, 
„  revolata. 
„  rottleriana. 
ff  rubonfl. 
„  rnbioanda, 
„  salioifolia, 


ft 


,.  tonnirft, 
,,  toddalioidoe, 
,,  Tenusta, 
„  Walliohii, 
»,  Zsylanioa. 

^.  Th vaitea  mentions  as  growing  at  no 

Oration  in  Ceyion,  the  Eagenia  de- 

^tfn  a  small  tree  near  Galle.  Eugenia 

T^.,  a  small  tree  at  Reigam  Corle  ; 

fnlra,  THiw.y  a  small  tree  at  Pas- 

^ie;   Eugenia  rivulorum,  TW.,  a 

^  on  the  banks  of  atreama  in  the 


EUGENIA  ACRIS. 

r 

Singherajah  forest,  between  Oalle  and  Rat- 
napoora,  and  Eugenia  terpnophylla,  TAw.,  a 
middle  sized  tree  of  Ambagamowa  and  Rat- 
napoora  districts,  and  Reigam  Gorle.  Ea- 
genia mabeaoides,  (Wight  Illust.)  grows  in 
the  central  province,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000 
to  7,000  feet.  Eugenia  Mooniana,  Wight,  lU, 
is  abundant  in  the  central  province,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  4,000  feet,  and  Eugenia  Will- 
denovii,  D,  0.  Tambaleya-gass,  Singh.,  is 
common  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  island. 
Dr.  McGlelland  names  seven  species  of 
Pegu,  viz.  Eugenia  nervosa,  E.  pulchella, 
E.  myrtifolia,  Tha-bai-jeen,  Burm,  E.  jam- 
boss,  of  the  Southei*n  parts  of  Pegu,  aiSbrd- 
ing  dark  strong  wood. 

Engenia  pulchella,  Khway-tha-byai,  Burm. 
very  plentiful  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo 
districts. 

E.  vulgaris,  Thabyai-tha-phan.  Burm. 

E.  temi  folia,  Thab-yew-tha-byai,  Burm, 
and  E.  jambolana  also  occur,  but  less 
plentifully  than  E.  pulchella.  These  all 
afford  excellent  close  grained  strong  timber, 
but  subject  to  the  attacks  of  white  aiit«. 
Wood  red  colour,  strong  and  adapted  for 
house- building. — Drs.  Wight  and  McCleU 
landj  Vnigt,  'I  hwaites,  Eng,  Oyc, 

EUGBiNIA,  Species. 

Thab-yeh-tha-pan.  Bubm. 

The  different  kinds  of  Thabyeh,  of  British 
Burmah,  have  a  hard  red  coloured  wood, 
close,  but  not  straight  grained,  and  supposed 
to  be  brittle*  Tho  wood  is  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  white  ants.  The  stems  are  occa- 
sionally used  for  canoes.  This  is  also  used 
for  house  building.  Breaking  weight  of  the 
"  Thabyehgah"  E.  caryophy  Uifolia,  254  lbs. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  50  IbiB.  In  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  30  feet  and  ave- 
rage girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  9  feet.  It  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot. 
(Note. — This  seems  to  be  Dr  McClellaud's 
B.  vulgaris.) — Drs.  McGlelland  and  Branis. 

EUGENIA,  Species. 

Tha-bya.  Burm. 

A  tree  of  Moulmein — Cdl.  Cat  Ess.  18G2. 

EUiiENIA.    Species. 

Tha-bya-gyia.  Burm. 

A  tree  of  Moulmein.  Wood  soft,  used  in 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  building  material. 
— CaZ.  Gat.  Ex.  1862. 

EUGENIA  ACRIS,  W.  ^  A. 

Eugenia  pimenta,  D.  C.  var.  ovalifolia. 
MTrtiis  pimenta,  Linn.  var.  latifolia.  Botih, 

aoris.     Hw, 

oaryophjllata.    Jacq, 

aromatica.    Poir. 
Myrcia  acris.  D.  0. 
„        pimentoides,  D,  C. 


if 
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EUGENIA  CARYOPHYLLATA. 


Wild  Cmnamon  Tree,  Eng.  t  Snug,  Hind. 
„    Clove  „       „     I 

A  small  tree,  introdaoed  from  America, 
grows  in  Bombay,  the  leaves  hayp  a  pleasant 
smell  when  braised.  Timber  hard,  red  and 
heavy,  capable  of  bein^  polished  and  nsed 
for  mill  cogs  and  other  purposes,  where 
ninch  friction  is  to  be  sustained. — Br.Biddelly 
VoUit 

EUGENIA  ACUTANGALA.  Linn. 

Barringtonia  acntangula. 

Hinjolo.  Ukia. 

Under  these  names.  Captain  Macdonald 
describes  a  tree  of  Gunjam  and  Gumsnr,  of 
extreme  height  30  feet,  circumference  4^  feet 
and  height  from  ground  to  the  intersection 
of  the  first,  branch,  6  feet.  Grows  in  abund- 
ance on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  wood  is 
not  affected  by  damp,  and  is  therefore  gene- 
mlly  used  for  the  wooden  frame  work  at  the 
bottom  of  wells.  Rice  pounders  are  also 
made  of  it.  The  bark  is  given  medicinally 
to  women  after  childbirth- — Captain  Mao- 
donald. 

EUGENIA  ALTERNIFOLIA.  Boxh. ;  W 
ni;  W.Ic 

Movi  ohettu,  Tkl.  |  Moyi  ohettn,  Tkl. 

Very  common  on  the  Nagari  hills. — Flora 

EUGENIA  AMCENA.  Thwaites.  A  small 
tree  of  Ceylon,  at  Kokool,  Corle  and  Do- 
losbage  district,  up  to  an  elevation  of  1,500 
feet— jP/iw. 

EUGENIA  BRACTEATA.  Roxh,  ;W^A. 

Sngenia  Roxbarghii,  D.  C 
„        Zejianica.    Roab, 
„        Iffiia.    Ham. 
Myrtus  braoteata.     Willde. 

littoralis.  Roxh.  in  E.  I.  C.  Mu8. 
ooromandeliana.  Koen, 
ruBCifolia    Willde, 
latifolia.  Heyne, 
Ileynei.  Spreng'. 

Aramanda.  Tkl.  |  GoragamndL  Tisl 

Arivita.  „     I 

A  shrub,  frequent  in  low  jungles  near  the 
sea  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  in  the 
Northern  Circars.  It  is  only  used  for  fire- 
wood. It  likewise  gro^wa  at  Jaffna  in  Cey- 
on. — Flora  Andh,^  Thwaiiee, 

EUGENIA  CARYOPHEIi^UM,  its 
berry  is  eaten  in  Ceylon. 

EUGENIA  CARYOPHYLLATA.  Thun. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus.    Lim. 
Myrtna  caryophyllas.    Spreng. 

Luvnnga.  Bbng.  I  Ban  jambool.        Mahb< 

Clove  tree.  Enq.  | 

A  tree  of  the  Mpluccas,  but  cultivated  in 
Ceylon,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  the  south  of 
India,  in  Travancore,  also  in  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon.    The  cloyes  of  commerce  are  the 
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EUGENIA  JAMBOLANA. 

unopened  flowers,  the  flower  bnds. 
hardly  found  on  the  Bombay  side,  u 
the  Savitree.  South  of  that  river  it  : 
only  in  Races  or  greenwood  jung-li 
about  temples.  The  wood  appean 
equal  to  that  of  the  common  Jaml 
Eugenia  jambolana. — Dr,  Oibson,  Votg 
A.  JR.     See  cloves. 

EUGENIA  CARYOPHYLKTE 
Roxb.  ;  W.  Jc,  553. 

Calypfcranthes  caryophyllifolia.  Ains. 

Naurei, 

Nawel  maraniy 
Neredu  mann, 
„        chettu. 


Choto  jam,  Bexo. 

Tbab-yeh-gafa,  Burv. 
Naradidi  Yiiksha,  Can. 
Nawel  wood  tree, AngTam. 
Koata  naga  ?  Tam. 

Grows  in  Coimbatore,  in  the  ^c 
Circars,  in  Bengal  and  British  Burnie 
is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  India  gi 
luxuriantly  in  almost  every  soil  and  siti 
Flowering  time  the  hot  season  ;  bears  a 
berry,  black  when  ripe,  the  size  of 
Ainslie  gives  a  favorable  account  of  tl 
ber,  and  the  wood  is  very  strong,  close 
ed,  hard  and  durable.  The  different 
of  Eugenia,  called  Thab-yeh  in  BritisI 
mah,  have  a  hard,  red  colored  wood^  I 
straight  grained,  and  supposed  to  be  1 
The  stems  are  occasionally  used  for  c 
especially  those  of  Thab-yeh-gah,  the 
ing  weight  of  which  is  254  lbs.  A  cub 
weighs  56  lbs.  In  a  full  grown  tree  oi 
soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  i 
first  branch  is  20  feet,  and  average 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  ia 
It  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot« — Dm 
burgh,  Wi^hi  and  BrandU,  Mr.  Rohde^s  ^ 
Voigt  Gal  Cat  Ex.  1862.  , 

EUGENIA  CARYOPHYLLIFfl 
Lam,  not  Ruxb,  Syn.  of  Syzigium  jai 
num. — B.  0.  j 

EUGENIA  CBRASOEDES,  BosthJ 

Thabyehgyin.    Bttrx.  J 

The  different  kinds  of  Thabyeh  of] 
Burmah  have  a  hard  red  coloured  woq 
not  straight  grained  and  supposed] 
brittle.  The  stems  are  occasioDally 
canoes.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  51  lb 
fall  grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  bran 
feet  and  average  girth  measured  ai 
from  the  gpround  is  9  feet.  It  sells  at 
per  cubic  foot. — Dr,  BrandUy  Gal. 
1862. 

EUGENIA  JAMBOLANA,  Lam. 
Syzigium  jambolanam,  D.C.  ;  W.  Ic.W.IlL 

„        caiyophillifolium,  D.  C, 
Sngenia  jambolana.    Lfim, 

jambelifera,  Boxh.y  in  S.  I.  C.  Ktil 
obtusifolia,  Ro9h.  Fl  Tnd.  2  p,  485k 
caryophyllifolia,  Lam. 
Calyptranthes  jambolana,  WUlde, 

,.  caryophylUlblia,  WHldt,     \ 


it 
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EUGENIA  IiAUBINA. 

'tfrtaaaaUf  Linn, 

»M  Bbkg.  I  Sirrn  iiag% 

i>Bai,        Hivp.  I  Kofed  naga  maram, 


Tam. 


ri 


Mahr. 
Tail 


Pedda  neredu, 
Sanna  neredn, 
Jamo, 
Bodo  jamo, 
Goojee  jamoi 


}> 


Tbl. 
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EULOPHIA  VIRENS. 

I  in  shape,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  is  reckoned 
yeiy  wholesome,  and  bears  some  resemblance 
in  taste  to  a  jnicy  apple,  but  it  is  a  very  in- 
different  fruit.     Drs,  Ainslis  and  Mason^ 
EUGENIA  JAMBOS.  Lmn. 


It.  Boberi  Brown  of  the  Madras  Agri- 
'  rticQiiDral  Gardens  considers  that  this  is 
lUljptranthes  caiyophyllifolia  and  jam- 
in  fe  fleet  for  specimens  according  to 
iTndl  names,  Nawel  Maram  and  Naga 
nd  they  were  botli  the  same  plants ; 
^K  bras  he  can  make  them  out,  the  fol- 
Qgire  one  species : 
BjBpni  jambolannm. 
^^  caryoph  jllifolia. 

ff    jambolana, 
%bwidies  caryophyllifolia. 

if  jambolana. 

^wt  Madras,  this  tree  is  generally  mnch 
Tw^hjthe  Carpenter  Bee.    It,   like- 
\pfwi  in  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  in 
VKy  in  Ganjam   and   Gnmsnr,    in 
ittdEemaon.     It  is  found  in  all  the 
[ghat  and  coast  forests ;  also  pretty 
near  villages,  where  it  has  been 
The  tree  is  not   very  common 
[a  Bodogoda  or  lower  Goomsur,  but 


Jambosa  vulgaris,  D,  G. 


Gnlab-janmn, 

Baja  jembn, 

Jambo, 

Jambn-nawel  maramTAX 

Jemba-neredi  manu  Tel« 


Pbrs. 

Sans. 
Singh. 


Gulabjam,  Beng. 

Oalabi  jam,  Dus. 

Rose  apple  Eno. 

Jamb,  Hind. 

Jam,  Maleal. 

Grows  in  both  the  Indian  peninsulas,  in 
Bengal  and  in  Sirmore.  This  tree  bears  a  light 
whitish  yellow  fruit,  pear  shaped,  with 
smooth  skin,  having  a  rose  flavor,  whence 
its  English  name.  It  is  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  on  the  coasts  and  in  Hy- 
derabad. It  is  easily  propagated  by  seed, 
and  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  good  garden  soil. 
The  red  coloured  species,  having  the  same 
flavor,  is  called  the  Jambo  Malacca,  The 
fruit  is  not  much  esteemed.  In  Tenasserim, 
the  rose  apple  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent 
in  European  gardens.— Dr».  Ainslie,  _p.  228, 
Mason  a/nd  Riddell. 

EUGENIA  OBTUSIFOLIA.  Eoxh. 

Thabyehgjo,  Busk. 

The  different  kinds  of  Thabyeh  of  British 
Burmah  have  a  hard,  red  colored  wood,  but 
not  straight   grained  and  supposed  to  be 


ii'    1  --"-'-    >^w— .. — ,  -,.•-    ju„i,  BbXTu^ub   grainea  ana   supposea   to   be 

tobe rather  plentiful  in  the  Choka-  I  brittle.    The  stems  are  occasionally  used  for 


■*KtB.  There  are  two  kinds  there 
nspecHvelythe  "Bodo"  &  "  Coojee" 
t  Dr.  Wight,  writing  in  Coimbatore, 
'of  this  wood  I  have  no  knowledge,  it 
■to  be  brittle  and  bad,  but  is  describ- 
^Aiaalie  as  fit  for  house  building  pur- 
■^  But  Dr.  Gibson  thinks  that  Dr. 
ttJder-rates  the  quality  of  the  wood, 
.  'afs  that  it  makes  excellent  beams, 
jp^icconnt,  probably,  of  its  brittleness, 
iJS^*^^  for  cabinet  purposes.  The 
hf^  *  ^S®  Bnpply  of  a  kino  extract. 
*^  %^  and  Gibson,  Capt.  Macdonald, 
%Aor»,  Punjab  Report^  Ktdhi  and 

I'^GffiULAxmiNA,-? 
Wil  boamboo,  Singh. 

.  «ep  these  names  Mr.  Mendis  mentions 
,*^®  of  the  central  province  of  Cey- 

ri^^^  ^OTise  buildings.     A  cubic  foot 
frp^»  ^^^  1*  la«t8  15  years. 
ti!?^  MALACCENSIS.  Linn. 

*      POT>WBScenfl,  „ 
^    domegtica,       ., 

'•Iifli^H?^^'     I  Ja«ibu  Malacca  maram, 

!  d^Jl^alwought  to  India  from  Malac- 
^  fruit  Bomewhat  resembles  a  pear 


canoes.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  48  lbs.  In  a 
full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  20 
feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  9  feet  It  sells  at  8 
annas  per  cubic  foot.— Dr.  Brandie,  Oal  Oat* 
Ex.  of  1862. 

EIJ-HO,  called  also  the  Tun-Idan-Ho,  a 
river  of  China,  a  tributary  of  the  Pei-ho 
river.  At  the  junction  is  the  town  of  Teen- 
tsing-foo  a  place  of  great  trade. 

EUIl<3EUS,  an  ancient  town  in  Susiana, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Ulai  of  Daniel 
viii.  2,  the  Oissia  of  Herodotus,  Susa  and 
the  modem  Shush.     See  Khurdistan,  Susa. 

EULOPHIA  VIRENS.    B^  Be.W.  Ic. 

Limodoram  virens  Rozb.  Corr.  Rheede. 


Ehassiat  ns  Salib,  Aft. 

Hind.  Pebs. 
Whitlow  root,        Eng. 
Salop, 
Salep  misri, 


» 


» 


Vedtura  gadda,      Tbl. 
Goru  ohefctu  gadda,  „ 
Raye  dura  dnnipa,    „ 
Orkis,  YuNANi, 

Satniynn,  „ 

Turphyla, 

One  of  the  plants  the  tubers  of  which 
form  part  of  the  Saleb  misri  or  Salep  of  Com- 
merce. Most  of  the  rhizomata  and  roots  of 
the  species  of  the  family  Orchidacese  yield 
starch  in  a  peculiar  form.  The  roots  of  the 
species  of  Orchis  are  used  in  Europe  under 
the  name  of  Salep  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
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the  same  use  is  made  of  the  rhizomata  of  a 
speoieB  of  Enlophia  in  the  East  Indiea*  Al- 
though specimeiui  of  the  phuit  were  brought 
from  Cashmere  by  Dr.  Boyle,  they  were  not 
in  a  state  of  preservation  to  be  identified. 
— LMley  Flora  Medica.  Eng,  Qyc,  Bird- 
wood.    Eogg  p.  779.     Voigt  629. 

EUMENES.   See  Chandragnpta. 

EUMETA  CRAMBRII.    Weatw. 

Saok  Trager,  Germ.  I  Enndi  Paohi,  Tax. 

Balme-Eattea,       Singh.  |  Mnlnka  Rasaii,  ,, 

This  is  one  of  the  wood  moths  or  wood 
carriers  of  Ceylon.  The  insect  gathers  a 
bnndle  of  thorns  or  twigs  abont  it,  binds  them 
together  by  threads  so  as  to  form  a  case. 
The  male,  at  the  close  of  the  pupal  rest,  es- 
capes from  one  end  of  the  case,  but  to  the 
female  it  is  a  covering  for  life.  Another 
species  is  E.  Templetonii.  Temianfa  Oeylon. 
See  Wood-moth. 

EUNUCHS,  are  still  employed  in  the 
households  of  the  mahomedans  and  hindus 
of  Egypt,  Persia,  Arabia  and  India.  We 
learn  fi?om  Herodotus,  (lib,  6),  that  the  Per- 
sians in  remote  times,  were  waited  upon  by 
eunuchs^  and  some  attribute  to  them  the  in- 
vention. Ammianus  Maroellinus,  however, 
(lib.  14),  ascribes  the  origin  to  Semiramis. 
Burton  says  that  they  were  not  known  in 
Arabia  at  the  time  of  Mahomed,  but  in  the 
chapter  of  the  Koran  on  "  Nur"  or  Light, 
men  who  have  no  need  of  women  are  spoken 
of  as  persons  before  whom  women  may  ap- 
pear :  the  learned,  however,  do  not  agree 
as  to  who  were  here  meant.  Burton  also 
(Filgrvmage  ii,  74  to  1 55)  mentions  eunuchs 
coming  to  the  prophet's  tomb.  Nearly  all  the 
slave  hunters  in  Abyssinia  when  they  catch 
a  young  lad,  mutilate  him  and  send  him  over 
to  Mecca ;  but  it  is  mentioned  that  they  are 
still  mutilated  inBajputanaandin  Aurunga- 
bad.  Dr.  Wolff  (Bokliara  vi.  p,  217)  men- 
tions  that  in  his  time  several  of  these  eunuchs 
were  married  to  several  wives,  and  he  in- 
stances Manujar  Khan,  the  governor  of  Isfa- 
han. Sir  John  Malcolm  had  known  only 
two  or  three  instances  of  eunuchs  being  em- 
ployed in  situations  of  trust  during  the  reign 
of  the  king  of  Persia  to  whom  he  went  as 
ambassador.  He,  however,  observed  that 
they  were  treated  with  xmcommon  attention 
and  deference.  In  Hyderabad,  in  the  Dekhan 
eunuchs  are  few,  and  there  are  many  women 
dressed  as  men  and  employed  as  musicians 
and  military  guards. — Malcolm's  History  of 
Persia^  Vol.  ii,  p.  438.  166  n.  Burton's 
Pilgrimage  to  Meccah  Vol,  iii.  p,  408. 

EUONYMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order,  Celastraceea,  of  which 
about  28  species  mostly  small  trees,  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  South  and  East  of 


EUPHOBBIACE^. 

Asia.  E.  echinatus  of  Nepanl  is  a  ah 
climber,  there  are  three  uunamed  spe 
Kaghan,  *'  BarphuU"  and  "  Siki" 
'*  Butten."  E.  glaber  occurs  in  Chitta 
E.  grandiflorus  and  E.  Hamiltoniac 
the  Dehra-Dhoon.  E.  grossns  in  Nep 
dichotomus :  E.  Ooughii  and  £.  acutai 
in  the  Peninsula. — Voigt. 
EUONYMUS  FIMBRIATA. 

Saki,  Hind.  |  Bar-phuUi, 

Wood  hard  and  useful. 

EUONYMUS  GARCrNIFOLIA  (?] 

A  small  tree,  growing  near  the  B( 
ghats  in  the  upper  country  to  the  soutl 
seems  to  be  often  cultivated  in  Cana 
account  of  its  straightness,  as  applical 
house  rafters.  It  does  not  reach  a  size 
cient  to  fit  it  for  general  purposes. 
Oibson, 

EUONYMUS  REVOLtTTUS.  Wigh 
178.  A  middle  sized  tree  of  Newen 
other  very  elevated  parts  of  Ceylon.— 
En.  PI.  Zeyl  p.  73. 

EUONYMUS  TINGENS.  The  hi 
the  inside  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour  eh 
to  that  of  Rhamnus*  It  is  used  to  mar] 
Tika  on  the  forehead  of  the  hindus,  a 
considered  by  the  natives  to  be  usd 
diseases  of  the  eye — Hoyle,  O^Shaughn 
page  272. 

EUPATOR,  thesumame  of  Antiochi 
a  Syrian  king  B.   C.  164.     See  Grea 

EUPATORIUM  TRIPLINERVE,  F 

£.  ayapana,  Vent  \  E.  aromationm. 

Ajapana,  BsKo.  Hind. 

The  dried  leaves  and  twigs  are  riaoi 
medicine.     An  incision  is  a  very    agree 
diaphoretic    and    mild  tonic.     Dose, 
fluid  ounces  thrice  daily,  and  is  a   &v^ 
remedy    among    the  native  practitioi 

The  leaves  are  used  in  the  Mauritiiis 
substitute  for  tea.  There  are  several  spe 
viz.,  E.  Guaco,  E.  oderatum,  E.  perfoJii 
and  E.  rotundifolium,  or  bone-set,  is  poa 
ed  of  greater  bitterness  and  less  arom%  i 
E.  ayapana,  and  is  stated  to  be  employed  ^ 
much  success  as  an  antiperiodic  in  the  iz 
mittent  fevers  of  the  United  States  of  Ad 
c&,-^0'8hav^7vriessy^  Beng.  PJiar,page  ' 
Beng.  Dispensatory  422-3. 

EUPHORBIACE-^,  SpwrgewortSf  » 
tural  order  of  exogenous  plants. 
China  many  plants  are  cultivated  forj 
oil  to  be  used  in  the  arts  as  well  as  cood 
a  strong  oil  is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  I 
or  three  plants  belonging  to  the  enpr 
ceous  family,  for  mudng  with  paint, " 
ing  boats,  &c.     It  is  deleterious  when 

into  the  system,  but  does  '^o*'.*PP^3 
jure  those  who  use  or  express  it. — ^^ 
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EUPHORBIA  BOJERI. 

Kmgdom,p.  107.  See  Euphorbia, 
ojliitt,  Commia^  Croton,  Emblica; 
RottleriformiSy  Hura  crepitans 
jybrqihay  Bicixms,  CascariUa.  Slipper 


CUFEOKBIA,     a  genng    of  exogenoni 

lU,  giving  its  name  to  an  extensiye  and 

natoral  order.    E.  peplus,   is  pur- 

aad  emetic,  in   dose  of  24  grs.   E. 

£.  pithynsa,  E.  sjlvatica,   game 

dose  15  to  24  grs. — O'Shaugkneasy  p. 

Tciirt  ennmerates  31   species  as  known 
laift^fis: 


LACtSB. 

Prolifera. 

Ligularia. 
liinearis. 

Pmnifolia. 
Fanicea. 

Lophcigoiift. 
Hacalata. 

Pyrifolia. 
Sesaiflonk 

Melliflora. 
Nevalia. 
Farri  flora. 

Splendens. 

Thymifolia. 

Tiraculli. 

Peltata. 

Peplis. 

Picta. 

Trigoim. 
Uniflora. 

Aad  in  other  conn  tries  are  E«  balsami- 
.-AttaiE.  Ganariensis. 

KPHOEBIA,   Species.    Yamnla^  Bcjrm. 
%iifcr&ames  of  lacqnered  ware. 

KTflORBIA  AGBIA,  (affinis,  species) 
in  the  mountains  of  Cashmere,  where 
k  officiDa].     The  root   of  this  pla^t  is 
as  thick  as  the  arm,  knotty,  with 
and  is  blackish,   whence  the  Cash- 
call  it  the  black  Hirbee  (Enphorbia) 
Mi  Qffidder   it  the   strongest  of  all  other 
(white,   yellow,  etc.)     A  man  who 
ttikBi  such  a  root  out  of  the  ground  not 
observed  the  mle  to  hare  the  wind 
bim,   got  a  swollen  face,   from  the 
ffMaifid  yapors. — Honigherger,  page  274. 

KPflOBBIA  ANTIQUORUM.      Li«n. 
W,  le.  Rheede. 


EUPHORBIA  LAPHYLLA. 
EUPHORBIA  GANARIENSIS.    Linn. 


Sheer-darakht-sekoom 

Pebs. 
Sadtumdn,  Malaya. 

Furbinne,  Mouocco. 


tSdj. 


BlBNO. 

,  Eifo. 
Hind. 


» 


Shadida  kalli,    Malbal* 
Shadre  kalli,  Tam. 

Bonta  Jamndn,         Tbl. 
Bomma  Jemnda ; 
Bonta-ohemada. 


i» 


j« 


A  eommon  plant  in  the  South  of  Asia. 
fcBOfdiBgto  I>r.0'Shaughnessy,(j9a^e  564,) 
>g  fitphorbium  resin  is  obtained  from  this 
V^CNs  in  India  ;  other  writers  however 
%  tbat  an  immense  quantity  of  gum 
1Kb,  might  be  collected  from  it.  The  dried 
^h  tre  the  cheapest  of  firewoods. — Irvine. 
^Bhughnewy  564. 

BCPHORBIA  BOJERI.  Bojer's  bu- 
''MxiA.  This  large  scarlet-flowered  species 
tf  espborbia  from  Madagascar  is  yery  com- 
ta  in  gardens  in  Tenasserim, — Mason, 


Canary  Sparge.         Eno. 
Akeil  nefseh,  Abab. 

Pirfyoon,  „ 

Pirbeyoon,  „ 

Shia-dzaon,        Bubmah. 

In  the  Canaries,  on  rolcanic  soil,  E.  Ga- 
nariensis and  E.  laphylla  form  groat  bushes 
with  arms  like  candelabras. 

EUPHORBIA  CEREIFORMIS.  See  Eu- 
phorbia  antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA  CONTINIFOLIA.  See 
Euphorbia  antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA  CASHMEREANA-,  Tsok, 
or  Tsuk  of  Cashmere  root  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  about  an  inch  thick  and  is  officinal  in 
Cashmere. — Honigherger,  p.  274 . 

EUPHORBIA  CATTIMANDU.  W.Ell 
W.Ic. 

Aku  Chenrnda,  Tel.  |  Ejbtti  mando,  Tbl- 

In  Telugu  literally  "  knife  medicine"  bo- 
cause  used  to  fix  knives  in  wooden  handles, 
the  juice  of  this  plant  is  used  in  cementing 
iron  with  other  substances  (the  blade  and 
handle  of  a  knife  for  instance.)  It  is  common 
in  the  Northern  Circars  and  is  called  Akoo 
Chenroodoo— which  is  described  in  Camp- 
belFs  dictionary  as  '^  Euphorbia  Neriifolia." 
This  species  and  its  product  were  brought  to 
public  notice  by  Mr.  Walter  Elliot. 

EUPHORBIA    CYPARISSIAS. 

Tithymalos  GypariBsias.  |  ri^v/ioXOf.  Diosc.  iv.  165. 

Europe.  Root  excessively  acrid.  Des 
Longchamps  considers  the  bark  of  the 
root  a  good  emetic  in  doses  of  12  to  18  grs. 
— O^Sliaughnessy . 

EUPHORBIA  EPITHYMOIDES.  See 
Euphorbia  verrucosa. — Honigherger^  p.  274. 

EUPHORBIA  GERARDIANA.  See  Eu- 
phorbia.    Eaphorbia  -antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA  HELIOSCOPIA,  vege- 
tates in  the  gardens  of  Cashmere.  The  juice 
is  very  acrid  and  irritating.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  are  officinal,  and  combined  with 
toasted  pepper  are  recommended  in  cholera. 
^^Honigherger,  p  27^, 

EUPHORBIA  HEPTAGONA.  See  Eu- 
phorbia  antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA  HYPERICIFOLIA.  See 
Euphorbia  antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA  IPECACUANHA.  Ac 
tion  of  root  exactly  like  that  of  Ipecacuanha, 
but  more  violent.  It  only  requires  to  be 
given  in  proportionally  small  doses  to  be  a 
perfect  substitute  for  the  best  ipecacuan. 
O'Shaughneaty,  p.  665.  See  Euphorbia 
antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA  LAPHYLLA.  SeeEuphor- 
bia. 
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EUPHORBIA  PITHYUSA. 

EUPHORBIA    LATHYRIS, 

Spui^.  Eno.  I  Gaper  eporge.  Eiro. 

The  seed  of  this  Euphorbinm  contains 
yellow  fixed  oil,  stearine,  acrid  brown  oil, 
crystalline  matter,  brown  resin,  an  extrac- 
tive colonring  matter,  and  vegetable  albn- 
men. — O^Shmighnessy,  p.  565. 

EUPHORBIA  LIGULARIA,  Roxb. 
ii,  p.  465. 

Munfia  Bij,  Bemo.  |  Sha  Zonng^  Burm. 

A  plant  sacred  to  Munsa,  or  Manisa,  the 
goddess  of  serpents.  The  root  of  the  tree 
mixed  with  black  pepper  is  employed  for  the 
cnre  of  snake  bites,  both  internally  and 
ext-emally. — O'Shauglinessy^  p.  664. 

EUPHORBIA  LIGULATA.  This  large 
columnar  Enphorbia  is  common  all  along 
the  Soane  river,  and  is  nsed  everywhere  for 
fences. — Hooker^  Him,  Jour,  Vol,  1,  p.  46. 

EUPHORBIA  LONGIFOLIA,  its  yellow 
root  is  long  and  smooth  for  about  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter  and  is  called  the 
yellow  Hirbee.  This  species  is  used  at  Lahore 
as  well  as  in  Cashmere.  The  Cashmerean 
surgeons  apply  it  in  fistulous  sores,  &c. — 
Honigherger,  p,  275. 

EUPHORBIA  MAURITANICA.  See 
Euphorbia  antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA  NERIIFOLIA  Linn, 
Syn.  of  Euphorbia  nivulia.     Buck, 

EUPHORBIA  NIVULIA.    Buck.  W,  Ic. 

Euphorbia  Nereifolia,  Linn,  Roxh.  Rkeede. 

Shij,                         Bexg.  Pattakario,             Sans. 

Fattenn ;  or  P'tan,  Duk.,  EUe  kalli,                 Tam. 

Hind.  Akujemada  orcho- 

Sij,                               „  muduy                   Tel. 
Ella  kalli,            Maleal. 

Branches  round,  juice  used  by  the  natives 
as  a  purgative,  externally  as  a  stimulant  in 
rheumatism  and  contracted  limbs;  leaves 
diuretic.  Grows  all  over  the  rocky  parts  of 
the  Deccan.  Abundant  over  all  the  hills  with- 
in some  miles  of  Ajmeer.  It  has  a  whitish 
dead  appearance,  except  during  the  rains, 
and  forms  a  capital  fence  round  fields, 
&c. — Irvine^  Biddell,  Honigherger^  p,  275, 
O'Shaughnessyy  p,  665. 

EUPHORBIA  OFFICnTARUM.  Arabia, 
and  Africa.  Mr.  Pereira  considers  the  Mo- 
gadore  Euphorbium  resin  to  be  produced  by 
this  species,  which  has  a  bright  crimson 
flower.   O'Shaughneesy,  p.  564. 

EUPHORBIA  PILULIFERA. 

IJinawm  patcUeh-arise.  Tam. 
An  abundant  weed  to  be  found  every- 
where ;  used  but  seldom,  mixed  with  others 
as  greens.       See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

EUPHORBIA  PITHYUSA.  See  Eu- 
phorbia, Euphorbia  antiquorum. 


EUPHORBLA  TIRUCALLI. 

EUPHORBIA  ROYLE  AN  A.  Boi«.  Glj 
wild  in  the  Suwalik  tract ;  is  used  as  a 
plant  growing  on  a  dry  rock.  In  e: 
ments  on  the  milky  juices  of  various 
to  get  a  substitute  for  red  lead  in  cl^ 
steam  joints,  and  as  a  coating  for  cisti 
&c.,  by  boiling  down  the  juice  of  this  ej 
orbia,  adding  dates  and  again  boilixigp 
skimming,  a  gutta-percha-like  materia] 
obtained  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  1 
that  from  the  Ficus  Indica  or  F.  reli^ 
<&c.,  but  practically  the  experiment  doeMI 
appear  to  have  had  much  result.  J, 
Stewart  f  M.  D. 

EUPHORBIA    THYMIFOLIA.       X 
Roxh. 


Bbng. 


Hind. 


Patcha-arise  ? 
Sittrap&ladi, 
Biddura      nana- 

biyam, 
Beddi-yari-nana-bala 


Shwet  kiroi, 

Shwet  Khema, 

DudcLhi, 

Bacta  vinda  ohada,  Sans. 

Chin-amami  Tam« 

This  little  annual  plant  is  common  in 
S.  of  Asia.  Its  juice  and  flowers  are  puj 
tive  and  given  in  worms. — 0'Shaugh/n,es8\ 
565.     Dr.  Honigherger,  page  275, 

EUPHORBIA  TIRUCALLL    Linn. 


TirakaUi 

Kalli, 

Jemndn, 

Kalli  Chemadn, 

Manche,     „ 

Lodhoka  sijhoo, 


1 


Lanka  sij,  Benq. 

Milk  hedge,  £no. 

Unanaed  „  „       „ 

Indian  Tree  Spnrge,  „ 

Sendh,  Hind. 

Seyr  Teg,  Mahr. 

Tiraktili,  Maleai. 

Natives  of  India,  suspend  in  their  hon 
a  few  branches  of  the  milk  hedge,  to  atti 
flies.  The  mature  wood  is  very  strong  ( 
durable  when  not  exposed  to  wet.  On 
Bombay  side,  it  is  extensively  used,  wh 
ever  procurable,  as  a  dunnage  material 
the  flat  roofs  of  houses.  It  is  sufficiei 
close-grained  to  be  useful  to  turners.  Co 
be  readily  creosoted,  bat  is  very  sel don 
scantling  sufficient  for  sleepers.  Wood  li| 
colored,  the  root  of  old  shrubs  is  nud 
stood  to  be  well  adapted  for  gun  stocks,  ] 
plants  of  sufficient  age  ore  seldom  met  wi 
Dr.  Wight  had  often  heard  it  spoken  of 
excellent  for  gun  stocks,  but  it  seen 
to  him  too  light  colored.  On  the  Gtx 
very  it  grows  to  a  large  tree  and  i 
wood  seems  hard  but  is  not  used. 
Gumsur  and  Ganjam  it  is  not  common,  I 
extreme  height  20  feet,  circumference  2  fe 
and  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the  int> 
section  of  the  first  branch,  6  feet  Tl 
plant  is  much  used  for  making  hedges,  a 
from  its  continual  green  appearance  is  w 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  grows  \h 
either  upon  a  bank,  or  wall  of  large  stou 
laid  loosely  for  the  purpose,  having  a  ga 
cover  of  earth  upon  it.  Any  cuttings  w 
grow>  and  the  plant  if  by  itself  will  atta 
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kj^  of  twenty  feet  or  more.     The 

ttfae  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 

d  a  jellow  thread-like  appear- 

aidkifiess,  (the   Cassjta  filiformis) 

dssinctiTe  to  it,  and  will  totally  des- 

beeorawhole  hedge  in  a  short  time, 

\«mrtd.'^(Riddell.)     Wood  is  light 

i,  tbroot  of  old  shrabs  is  understood 

iidtpted  for  gon-stocks,  bnt  plants 

age  are  seldom  met  with.     The 

whb  flonr,  in  doses  of  a  drachm 

,ii an  Indm  specific  in  syphilis.     The 

milk  is  a  yiolent  emetic  and  par- 

i-^fShmghnesstfj  page   663.     Madras 

rf  1855.    Brs.     Wight,  Eiddell, 

^^ikghom.  Captain  Beddome^  Oap' 

iJbdmJd. 

TITHYMALOIDES.  The 
fai^  or   hnck-thorn,      is    thick. 
Wed,  grows  abont  three  feet 
M  if  kept  trimmed,   is  admirably 
1^  a  bolder  to  a  flower  parterre  :  if 
watered  is     always  green.— 


DffilA  TORTILIS.    BotU,  WJc. 


DUK 


Tirokhu-kalli,  Tam. 

Timga  jemndo,        Tbl. 


■  pkt  has  got  its  Tamnl  and  Telngu 
'^^^  its  branches  being  scolloped  and 
1^  milky  juice  is  very  similar  in 
noe  and  nature  to  that  of  the 
intiqnomm,   it  is  prescribed  in 
^^in  conjunction    with    Palmira 
Bi^ied  it  acts   as  a  vesicatory, 
"i  with  a  certain  portion  of  castor 
*^  a  useful  embrocation  in  cases 
od  chronic  rheumatism. — Ain's 
*.f.  120. 

^lA    VARIBGATA,    can    be 
^6eed  in  any  common  garden  soiL 

iORBIA  VIBOSA.     See  Euphor- 

»RBB.    Pr.    Buphorbium. 
lOftBlEN  GUMML    QKR.Euphor- 

lOKBIUM.    Eno,    Lat. 

At.  Ihipborbien  gnmmi,  Gbr. 

„  Saynd-ka  dud,         Hind. 

„  SudixBadn,  Halat, 

n  Tajrakshira,  „ 

„  YaJTakantaka,     Sans. 

BsxG.  Balnkgaheh.ldry,  Singh  . 

Buuc.  Shadr  'kalU  paU,  Taic. 

Pa.  Bonta  jemmada  pa]ii,TsL. 

*'*^'**®  gnm    resin,  obtained    from 

^^uuffiensis  of  N.  Africa  and  the 

u.B      officinarum    of    Arabia  and 

J*-  intiqnomm  of  Arabia  and  India, 

^^^    It  is    used  ertemally  in 
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EUPHORIA,  a  genus  of  fruit  plants 
common  to  India  and  China,  several  species 
having  been  found  in  the  district  of  Silhet ; 
Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  the  Chinese  fruit 
E.  Longan  as  indigenous  in  the  mountainous 
country  which  forms  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Bengal,  and  having  had  specimens  of  the 
Lichi  sent  him  from  old  trees  growing  on 
the  Garrow  mountains,  when  the  trees  in 
Bengal  were  but  small.  The  Euphoria  (or 
Nepheleum)  litchi  grows  to  24  or  30  feet.  It 
grows  well  in  Bengal  and  the  Mauritius, 
but  in  Madras  has  failed,  and  until  recently 
was  not  very  successful  in  Tenasserim. — 
Mason.  Boyle  III,  Him^  Bat,  p.  1 36. 

EUPHRASIA  OFFICINALIS,  Euphrasy 
Eye-bright,  a  native  of  the  heaths  and  pas- 
tures of  Europe,  of  the  Himalaya,  Cashmere, 
and  all  the  north  of  Asia.  It  is  a  pretty  plant, 
slightly  bitter  and  aromatic,  once  celebrated 
as  an  application  to  weak  eyes,  but  now  sel- 
dom or  never  employed. — O^Shaughnessy, 
p.  478,  Hogg,  p,  567,  Honigherger,  p.  276. 

EUPHRATES,  in  Arabic  and  Persian, 
Porat  or  Forath,  in  the  Hebrew  language^ 
Perath  or  Phrath,  words  which  mean  to 
fructify,  or  to  fertilize.  The  elevated  plateau 
which  extends  from  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat 
into  Northern  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  contains  the  sources  of  four 
noble  rivers,  having  their  estuaries  in  three 
different  seas  ;  and  thus,  from  Armenia,  as 
from  the  centre  of  a  great  continent,  giving 
an  easy  communication  to  the  several  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  By  following  the 
Kizil  Irmak  through  Asia  Minor  we  reach 
the  Black  Sea,  from  whence  there  are  inlets 
to  Russia,  Austria,  Turkey,  he.  In  the 
same  way  the  Aras,  by  terminating  in  the 
Caspian,  opens  several  routes  towards  Great 
Tartary,  as  well  as  towards  the  rest  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  China ;  while  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  with  their  numerous  ramifica- 
tions, afford  abundant  means  of  communicat- 
ing with  Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  An  extensive  mercantile 
intercourse  is  also  maintained  with  the  same 
regions  by  means  of  numerous  caravans, 
which,  sinc^'O  the  time  of  Abraham  at  least, 
have  traversed  the  countries  watered  by 
those  four  river«.  The  Euphrates  rising 
near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  its 
course  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  almost  skirting 
those  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  one  time 
formed  the  principal  link  connecting  Europe 
commercially  with  the  East.  It  has  two 
great  sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains, 
and  the  most  northern  of  these  sources,  is 
situated  in  the  Anti-Taurus,  25  miles  N.  E. 
of  Erz-Rum.  The  branch  from  thence  takes 
at  first  a  westerly  direction,  and  after  passing 
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within  fleven  or  eight  miles  of  the  oftpital  of 
Armenia,  it  is  joined  by  two  small  feeders. 
Its  first  large  tributary,  however,    is    the 
Mahmah  Kbatun,  which  rnns  into  it  down 
the    plain    of   Tejran.       From  hence    the 
river,   which  is  now  a  considerable  stream, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kara  Sn,  makes 
a   circnit,   winding   through  the  mountains 
and  over  rapids,  into  the  plain  of  Erzingan, 
through  which  it  flows  in  the  same  general 
direction,  close  to  the  town  of  that  name. 
At  Erzingan,   it  is  fordable  only  at  a  few 
places  even  in  the  dry  season.  As  it  nears  the 
ancient  Hit,  with  its  bituminous  fountains, 
the  stream  has  an  average  width  of  350  yards, 
with  a  depth  of  16  feet  and  a  current  of  three 
knots  per   hour  in  the  season  of  the  floods, 
when  there  are  fourteen  islands  on  some  of 
which  are  small  towns.     About   70  miles 
lower  down  is  the  modern  castle  of  Felujah, 
situated  29|  miles  W.  2  °  N.  of  Baghdad. 
The  average  width  in  this .  part  of  the  river 
decreases  a  little,  being  only  about  250  yards, 
with  an  ordinary  depth  of  20  feet ;  and  there 
is  a  current  of  less  than  two  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour  in  the  flood  season,  when  the  river 
forms  thirteen  islands,  without  wood.  About 
Eelnjah,  at  5f  miles  N.  60°  W.  from  it,  the 
derivation,    called   the    Saklawiyah,    takes 
place ;  this  stream  crosses  Mesopotamia  by 
a  tortuous  eastern   course  on  the  north  side 
of  Akar  Kuf,  and  enters  the  Tigris  at  a  point 
five  miles  below  Baghdad,  but,  until  altered 
by  Daud  Pasha  to  avoid  the  danger  of  in- 
undations, it  joined  the  Tigris,  a  little  above 
the  city.     The  distance  from  river  to  river 
(by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  steamer  in 
passing,  under  Lieut.   Lynch,  in  1838)  is 
about  45  miles.     Near  the  junction  of  the 
Euphrates  and   Tigris  in  L.   31  °  N.  and  L. 
47  °  E.,   after  a  course  of  950  miles,  is  the 
walled  town  of  Kumah  containing  about  800 
houses,  disposed  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  left  of  that  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  fluctuates  as  to  size,  and  it  was   larger  in 
1831  than  it  was  found  in  1836   and  1837. 
It  is  chiefly  constructed  of  reed-mats,  and  is 
on  part  of  the  supposed  site  of  ancient  Apa- 
mea ;  which  probably  stood  within   the  line 
of  walls  still  extending  across  the  peninsula 
formed  where  the  two  great  rivers  cease  to 
be  known  by  their  individual   names.     The 
Euphrates  andTigris,from  this  form  one  tidal 
channel,  almost  half  a  mile  wide,  and  which 
takes  nearly   a  straight  course.  S.  37°  E. 
under  the  well  known  appellation  of  Shat-ul 
Arab,  and  when  five  miles  below  Kuruah 
their    united    waters  receive    those    of  the 
Kerah,  or  Kerkhah,  which  coming  from  the 
mountoins  of  Ardelan  through  an  extensive 
tract  of  country,   passes  a  short  distance 
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westward  of  the  ruins  of  Snsa  and  1 

of  the  town  of  Hawizah.     After  re 

this    accession,     the     Shatt-el-Arab 

through    date   groves   and     near 

villages,  chiefly   on  the  left  bank, 

length  arrives  opposite  Basrah,  whicl 

miles  by  the  river,  and  36  miles  S. 

direct  from  Eurnah.     In   the  whole 

distance  there  are  but  two   islands, 

them  large ;  and  the  river  has  an  i 

width  of  600  yards,  with  a  depth  of  2 

it  has  a  current  of  two  knots  per  hoi 

ing  the   flowing,   and  three  knots  p 

during  the  ebb  tide.     The    modern   t 

Basrah  is  built  on  both   sides  of  a  cr 

canal,  and  in  its  present  decayed  s( 

compared  with  former  times,  it  still  c< 

about  6,000  houses,  which  commence 

at  the  edge  of  the  main  stream,  and 

right  bank.     Below  the   city,  this  dq 

river  sweeps  a  little  more  to  the  easi 

its  width  is  about  700  yards  ;    its  or 

depth  30  feet ;  and   it     forms  three 

islands  between  this  place  and  the  smal 

of  Mohamarah;  that  is,    within  adi 

of  22  \  miles  by  water,  or  20^  miles 

S.  70®  E.     Here  the  BZarum  enters  ii 

a  long  course  from   the  Koh-i-zerd  tl 

Shuster,  Ahwaz,  and   other  places. 

this  great  accession  to  its  waters,  the  i 

el  Anib  inclines  a  little  more  towai 

South ;  during  the  remainder  of  its  • 

it  passes  many  large  villages,  and  i 

continuous   belts  of  date-groves;   ai 

length  it  reaches  the  sea,  which,  at  tl 

is   40  miles  from  Mohamarah.      Be 

this  last  place  and  the  sea  its  average 

is  1,200  yards,  and   its  ordinary  de) 

feet.     The  permanent   flooding  ofti 

phrates  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  tlw 

in  the  mountains  along  the  upper  part 

course.     This  takes  place  about  the  I 

ning  of  March,  and  it  increases  gradui 

to  the  time   of  barley  harvest,  or  aho 

last  days  in   May,  when  it  is  usually 

greatest  height.    At  Fort  Wilham  the 

was  found  to  be  increased  by  13f  feet 

lower  down,  this  varied,  as  may  be  snpi 

in  different  places,  according  to  the 

of  the   stream.     The  river   continues 

and  its  course  very  rapid,  for  30  or  40 

but  afterwards,  there  is  a  daily  dee 

which  becomes  very  small  and  regw 

wards  the  autumn.     From  the  raw 

September  to  the   middle  of  Octohe 

river  is  at  the  lowest.    Mr.   B«°^\^ 

the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  « 

phrates,  at  Hit,  to  be  7^,804  cubic  fe^ 

second :  and  the  quantity  dischargetl  R 

Tigris,  at  Baghdad,  to  be  164,103  cut» 

The  sum  of  these  quantities  (««236,»«/ ' 
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ij,pKiiaps,  beiakenas  anearap- 

to  the  whole  quantity  discharg- 

by  the  Shatt  el  Arab,  whidi 

Ij  the  nnited  waters  of  those 

Mr.  Aennie  estimates  the  quantity 

by  the  Danube,  in  an  equal  time, 

JaO  cubic  feet. 

breadth  of  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon, 

Gofenel    Cheeney,    is  mentioned    by 

stadium :  Bennell    says   491 

F^TiDe    330    feet.      Niebnhr  400 

ftet,  Bich    450    feet     The  bonks 

ififcr  aze  low  and  fertile.      Its  first 

ia  winter,    but    it    rises    again  in 

I  ia  April  is  at  its  fall  and  continues 

^4B^]oe,  orerflowing  the  surronnding 

,€lliDg    all  the  canals,  and  many 

td  %t  mine  of   Babylon  are  then  in- 

On  breaking  down  the  river  wall 

which  is  36  miles  to  the  west- 

WBigihdad,  its  waters  spread  oyer  all 

to  near  the  bank  of  the  Tigris, 

Lsiffifsient  to  allow  rafts  and  flat  bot- 

to  cross  and  bring  lime  firom 

ha  course   through    the  site  of 

ii[If<Rih  and  South.  {EuphnUes  and 

Ohemtey^  p,  62.) 
labiates  was  first  crossed  by  Abra- 
IberosBizig  of  the  Tigris,the  passage 
lii  Qotieed  as  Heber(Eber)  occarred 
iidOOorB.  G.  6,000,  subsequent  to 
The  mountainous  lands  at  the 
(cf  Ihia  river,  formed  the  primeval 
llki  Semitic  moes.(Bun.  iii.  413.460.) 
cngiBal  Highland,  south  west  of 
(Arminn)  the  countxy  between 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
fcHMilsiniii  proper,  is  Aram  Nahrain. 
ana,  were  a  Semitic  race  of 
wbo  first  settled  on  the  upper 
^«f  fbe  Euphrates  and  Tigris  districts, 
Aoi  paraed  through  Mesopotamia 
(Aram  of  the  two  rivers,)  the 
ksd  (where  is  Hash-Mons  Masius) 
MiHb  gradually  towards  Syria,  after- 
called  Aram.  The  name  of  Uz,  in 
proves  that  its  offsets  extended  as 
Imrth  Arabia.  The  upper  Euphrates 
in  the  centre  of  that  great  range 
called  by  the  ancients  Armenia, 
lextoided  eastward  from  that  river  to 
iiipian  Sea,  and  again  westward  over  a 
«f  Asia  Minor.  The  former  portion 
rabuMt  universally  known  by  the  name 
[Ab  Greater,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  the 
Annenia;  but  both  were  sometimes 
into  First,  Second,  and  Third 
:  a  fourth  division  was  added  by 
heronenais  and  others.  This  last 
being  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
oonstitnteB  in  reality  pArt  of  Ar- 
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menia  Major ;  while  Armenia  Minor  is  oon« 
fined  to  the  country  vrestward  of  the 
Euphrates  and  is  composed  only  of  the  three 
subdivisions  above  alluded  to.  Armenia 
Major  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
extended  from  36°  60'  to  48**  N.  Lat. ;  and 
eastward,  in  one  direction,  from  38^  to  about 
48  **  40'  E.  Long.,  with  a  surface  of  nearly 
84,756  square  miles  of  diversified  country. 
Strabo  (Lib.  xi.  p.  630,)  makes  it  200 
schoens  long  by  100  wide,  which  would  give 
a  much  greater  superficies.  The  general 
limits  of  this  territory  will  probably  be  beat 
understood  by  considering  the  Euphrates  to 
be  its  western  boundary  from  Sumeisat  until 
a  few  miles  south  of  Erzingan,  where  the 
boundary  quits  the  river,  and  preserves  the 
direction  of  Tarabaztin,  till  it  meets  the 
mountains  southward  of  Gnmish  Khanah. — 
(Ool,  Ohesney'a  Euphrates  Expedition,  p.  94.) 
The  populations  to  whom  the  term  Armenian 
is  now  applied,  call  themselves  Haik.  Their 
chief  occupancies  are  the  Turkish  province 
of  Erzerum,  and  the  Russian  district  of  Eri- 
van,  and  in  Erivan  the  patriarch  resides. 
They  are  now  under  the  sway  of  Russia, 
Persia  and  Turkey,  but  they  are  found  in  all 
eastern  countries ;  37,676  are  in  European 
Russia  alone,  and  one  important  settlement 
of  them  in  Venice,  that  of  the  Mechitarist 
monks,  on  the  island  of  St.  Lazarus.  In 
figure,  the  Armenians  have  been  likened  to 
the  Jews,  the  Turks  and  the  Afghan.  They 
evince  great  commercial  aptitude,  and  are 
bankers  and  merchants.  In  Armenia,  how- 
ever, they  cultivate  the  soil.  Before  their 
conversion  they  were  fire  worshippers. 
Many  of  them  now  are  Nestorians,  some  are 
Romanists.  The  language  of  the  present 
day  has  afi&nities  with  the  Iron,  and  Persian, 
Anibic,  Syrian  and  Turk.  General  ti^dition 
and  the  formation  of  language  point  alike  to 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  as  the  birth  place 
of  the  Arab  and  Ganaanitish  nations,  and 
there  is  especial  native  evidence  to  the  same 
efiect  as  regards  Edom,  consequently,  also, 
the  Phoenicians.  Babylonia  was  a  narrow 
tract  along  the  river  Euphrates  from  Erech 
or  the  modem  town  of  Seikh  ul  Shuyukh 
to  Eakieh  on  the  Khabnr  river  and  eastward 
till  it  joined  Assyria. 

Bassorah,  is  built  on  a  creek,  or  ra- 
ther canal,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  Euphrates.  The  banks  of  the  creek 
are  firinged  with  foliage,  among  which  are 
the  walnut,  apple,  mulberry,  and  apricot.  It 
iscalled  by  the  Arabs  '*A1-Snra"  from  "Be-al- 
Sura,"  signifying  the  stony  soil  on  which  it 
is  built.  Never  having  been  the  seat  of  sove- 
reign power,  it  is  not  adorned  wiih  those 
structures  which  decorate  the  citdes  of  the 
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east.  The  khalif  Omar,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  Hijrah,  wishing  to  combine  the 
commerce  of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia  and 
secure  that  of  Sind  and  Gazerat,  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  place  near  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The 
Shatt-ul-Arab  empties  itself  at  the  distance 
of  eighty  miles  into  the  Persian  Oulf,  and 
commands  the  navigation  of  the  surroimd- 
ing  countries,  with  the  coast  of  India. 
Latham^  Descriptive  Ethnology ;  Colonel  Ches^ 
ney's  Euphrates  Expedition  p.  9^*  Bunsen*s 
Egypt,  iii.  431.  Rich.  Ruins  of  Babylon,  page 
14.  See  Arabistan,  Afghanistan,  India,  Iran, 
Jews,  Kellek,  Khalifah,Earman,  Koh,  Koofia, 
Koorna,  Kush.  Mesopatamia,  Sassanido, 
Semitic  Races,  Tigris. 

BUPLECTBS.     See  PloceinaB. 

EUPLOOAMUS  IGNITUS.  See  Phasi- 
anidsB. 

EURASIAN',  a  name  applied  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Europeans  and  Natives  of  India, 
also  called  Indo-Britons,  and  half-caste,  all 
of  which  terms  might  advantageously  cease 
to  be  used,  and  the  people  be  designated 
Europeans.  See  East  Indians. 

BUROPA,  seems  to  be  derived  from  **Suru- 
pa,"  Sans.,  of  the  beautiful  face, — the  ini- 
tial syllable  su  and  eu  having  the  same  sig- 
nification in  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, viz.,  good,  and  Rupa  is  countenance. 
Tod. 

EUROPEAN.  This  term,  in  British  In- 
dia, is  usually  meant  to  signify  a  native  of 
Europe  or  America,  of  pure  descent,  in  cen- 
tra-distinction to  a  native  of  India,  or  an 
East  Indian. 

BURYA,  Species. 

Tfaaon.  BiTRM. 

Used  in  Tavoy  for  fuel  only. 
BURYA  JAPONIOA.  Thunh. 


Var.  a.  B.  Thunbergii. 
Yar.  /3.  E.  acuminata. 


Var.  7.  E.  Chinensis. 
Var.  *.  E.  parviflora. 


Neyadasse-gaes.  Singh* 

Vars.  a,  /9,  and  9  in  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  Ceylon  inland,  up  to  8,000  feet ;  5  in  ex- 
posed situations ;  var.  /3  from  a  little  above 
the  sea-level,  up  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet, 
very  abundant. — Thw,  En,  PI.  Zeyl.  Lp.  41. 

EURYALB      FEROX.     Salish. 

Nymph89a  StoUata.  Willde.  Anneslea 
spinosa.  Rozb,  ii  573. 

liaobana^  Hind.  |  NaUani  padmam.      Tel. 

An  Indian  water-lilly  with  a  small  bluish 
purple  flower  covered  everywhere  with  prick- 
les, and  so  closely  allied  to  Victoria  regia 
as  to  be  scarcely  generically  distinguishable 
from  it.  It  grows  in  the  eastern  Sunder- 
bands^  Lncknowi  Tipperah,  Chittagong,  Sa- 
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hanmpur,  Kashmir,  and  China.  Tl 
coverer  of  Victoria  called  the  latteor 
yale  Amazonica.'*  These  interesting 
are  growing  side  by  side  in  the  new  V 
house  at  Kew.  The  Chinese  species  hi 
erroneously  considered  different  from  1 
dian  one.  The  fruit  of  Euryale  fe 
round,  soft,  pulpy,  and  the  size  of  a 
orange ;  contains  from  eight  to  fifteen 
black  seeds  as  large  as  peas,  which,  w 
of  flour,  and  are  eaten  roasted  in  Indi 
China,  in  which  latter  country  the  pi 
said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  for  up 
of  3,000  years. — Hooker.  Him.  Jour.  Va 
255.  Thw.  Voigt. 
EURYCLBS  AMBOINENSIS.    S 

Larm^n.  Bukm.  |  N».men. 

A  fragrant  white  flowering  bulb  < 
amaryllis  tribe,  not  uncommon  in  : 
gardens  of  Tenasserim. — Mason. 

EURYLAIMUS.  See  Aves.  Birds, 
capid®. 

BURYLBPIS  TGENIOLATUS.  BIj 
Bcink  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  Paloolivn 
above,  with  three  pale  spotted  dark 
more  or  less  distinct  reaching  backwa 
far  as  the  hind-limbs ;  and  the  tail  mc 
less  speckled  with  dusky  black  :  nnder 
spotless  dull- white.  Lengthof  adnlt  9  ii 

EUSEBBS,  a  surname  of  Antioci] 
king  of  Syria,  B.  C.  95. 

EUSEBIUS.   See  Zoroaster. 

EUSPIZA  STBWARTI.  Blytii,  affii 
Eu.  c8Bsia  (Cretzch.)  Length  about  5 
wing  3  to  3  J  in. ;  and  tail  2^  in.  C 
and  frt)nt  of  neck  ashy.    See  Aves.  Bir 

EUTERPE  CARIBBiEA.  Spreng. 
of  Areca  oleracea. — Linn. 

EUTERPE  BDULIS,  Mart  :  A  pal 
Brazil  which  might  advantageonsly  be  i 
duced  into  India. 

EUTERPE  MOIiTTANA  See  Coco 
palm.    

EUTHYDEMUS,  a  Greek  ruler  in 
tria,  B.C.  220,  his  sway  extended  over . 
na,  including  Aria^  Dranga,  Arachosia» 
Paropamisad8B,Nysa,GandharitiB,  Peukeb 
and  Taxila.  See  Greeks  of  Asia.  Eiabul,  p. 

EUTHYMEDIA.  Bayer  says,  in  his 
tory  Reg.  Bact.  p.  84,  that  accordii 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  there  was  a  town  w 
the  Hydaspes  yet  nearer  the  Indus,  c 
Sagala,  also  Euthymedia;  but  he  scu 
doubts  that  Demetrius  called  it  Euthyde 
from  his  fikther,  after  his  death  and  tha 
Menander>  Demetrius  was  deprived  of 
patrimony,  A.  U.  C.  562.  Sagala  is  coi 
tured  by  Colonel  Tod  to  be  the  Salbhanpi 
of  the  Yadu  when  driven  from  Zabulisi 
and  that  of  the  Yuchi  or  Ynty,  who  i 
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ibaeinm.  Central  Asia  in  the  fifth 
ad  if  8o  early  as  the  second  century 
Pkkaj  wrote,   may  have  originated 
bn^io  Yntimedia^  the  central  Ynti. 
Ksedalsy  chiefly  found  within  the  pro* 
fimz^  of  tbe  Greek  kingdom  of  Sagala, 
bekmg  to  these  princes  or  the  Par- 
imgs  ai  Minagara  on  the  Indas.    The 
>ftre  in  Grreek  on  one  side,  and  in  the 
character    on  the  reverse.      The 
of  ApollodotoB  and  Menander  hare 
decTphered,    bnt  the  titles  of  '*  Great 
SaWonr,"  and  other  epithets  adopt- 
iVf  ibe  ArsacidsB  are  perfectly  legible.  The 
however,    resemble    ihe  Parfchian. 
GndcB  and  Parthians  must  hare  gra- 
aeiced  into  the    hindu    population. 
Yd,  I.  p.  233. 

WTOCl     MITLTIPLORA.      A    genus 
[i^vsiig  plants  blue,  pink,  and  violet. — 

jIBCIZTE,  an  Afghan  tribe  whose  ter- 

n>  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Indas ; 

*mtt.  hj  the  Swat  mountains,  and  W. 

^ftiUml  river  and  the  Mehra,  or  desert 

Bfetveen  it  and  Hushtnuggur.     The 

^■■iersected  on  the  easfc  by  off-shoots 

^fcSwat  mountains,  but  in  other  parts 

tjefect  plain.     The   inhabitants  are 

vsrlike  and  extremely  sensitive  in 

connected  with    &mi]y   custom. 

Pesfaawnr  district,  the  Eusufzye  may 

politieal  importance.  As  soldiers,  they 

iaferior  to  any  of  the  independent 

^  They    are    the    most  martial  of  all 

wiih  subjects  on  the  frontier,  and  the 

cf  many    generations  attests  their 

_  oploits.    Participators  in  every  war 

'Vieottvnlsed  the  Peshawar  valley,  and 

flie  recusant  subjects  of  the  Sikhs, 

'kre  now  literally  turned  their  swords 

pfeagh-sbares  and  are  right  good  lieges 

As  Britisb.     Their  customs  have  been 

tbe  allowances  of  the    chief  and 

viOftge  bead-men  have  been  confirmed. 

^k  constantly    tampered  with  by  the 

'gOTemment  to  rebel,  they  only  once 

to  temptation.     That  single  instance 

d  JQst  after  annexation  in  1849.      At 

l^t]e  of  Teree,  which  gave  the  sovereign- 

tf  Peahawnr  to  the  Sikh,  the  Eusufzye 

^    the  strength  of  the  mahomedan  army 

immbering  30,000  men,    withstood  a 

face  of  equal  numbers,  supported  by 

i«id  headed  by  Bunjeet  Singh  himself. 

^  cf  ihe  Ooffemment  of  India,  No.  ii, 

Pip.  E.  L  Oabvl  and  Afghaumtan.  See 

Kabul,  Khyber. 


51»AP0BATION.    In  his  annual  report 
Viki  Bombay  Geographical  Society  from 


EVEBGBEEKS. 

May  1849,  to  August  1850,  Vol.  ix., 
Dr.  Buist,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Laidly, 
stated  the  evaporation  at  Calcutta  to  be 
"about  fifteen  feet  annually,  that  between 
the  Cape  and  Calcutta  it  averages,  in 
October  and  November,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  daily ;  between  10°  and 
20®  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  it  was  found  to 
exceed  an  inch  daily.  Supposing  this  to  be 
double  the  average  throughout  the  year, 
we  should,  have  eighteen  feet  of  evapora- 
tion annually."  But,  all  the  heat  received 
by  the  intertropical  seas  from  the  sun 
annually  would  not  be  sufficient  to  convert 
into  vapour  a  layer  of  water  from  them 
sixteen  feet  deep.  It  is  those  observa- 
tions as  to  the  rate  of  evaporation  on 
shore  that  have  led  to  such  extravagant 
estimates  as  to  the  rate  at  sea.  The  mean 
annual  fall  of  rain  on  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth  is  estimated  at  about  five  feet. 
Beng.  Pharmp.  285.  Mawry'$  Phytieal  Geo- 
graphy, pp.  130-131. 

EVE,  the  mother  of  the  human  race,  ia 
recognised  under  different  names  in  all  Cos- 
mogonies. The  Eve  of  Mosaic  history, 
became  the  A  starte  of  the  Assyrians;  Isua 
nursingHorus  of  the  Egyptians ;  the  Demeter 
and  the  Aphrodyte  of  the  Greeks  the  Scy- 
thian Freya  and  Baltis.  The  Eve  of  Genesis 
is  the  Hawa  or  Havvah  of  the  Arab  and 
mahomedan  generally,  Baltis,  in  Byblius 
called  Beuth  or  Behuth,  i.e.  void  of  Genesis, 
is  identical  with  space  and  means  the 
mother's  womb,  the  primeval  mother — the 
fundamental  idea,  being  the  mother  or 
source  of  life,  which  is  the  meaning  of 
Havvah  the  Eve  of  (Jenesis.  The  tomb  of 
Eve  is  pointed  out  in  several  places.  On  the 
east,  Mecca  is  bounded  by  a  hill  called 
Abu-Kubays,  and  according  to  many  maho- 
medans,  Adam  with  his  wife  and  son  Seth 
lie  buried  there.  At  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  Medina  gate  of  Jeddah,  a  tomb  said  to  be 
of  our  common  mother  Eve,  is  surmounted 
by  a  cupola  and  surrounded  by  walls,  inclos- 
ing a  pretty  cemetery,  in  which  many  of  her 
children  lie  around  her.  Bunsen^s  Egypt. 
Hamilton  Sinai,  Hedjaz  and  Soudan  p,  66. 
See  Abu  Kubays;  Adam;  Baltis,  Mount 
Arafat. 

EYEBGBEENS.  Trees  and  plants  of  the 
S.  and  E.  of  Asia  which  retain  their  foliage, 
in  Britain  are  much  prized.  These  consist 
of  species  of  Abies,  Cunninghamia,  Cupres- 
sus,  Ilex,  Juniperus,  Thuja,  Arbutus,  Aucu- 
ba,  Buxus,  Laurus,  Bhamnus,  Acacia  affinis, 
Eucalyptus,  Ligustrum,  Magnolia,  Berberisy 
Cistus,  Colletia,  Cotoneaster,  Daphne,  Bho- 
dodendron,  Yuccai  Bignonia^  Jasminum  and 
Vinca.    Eng.  Oyc, 
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EVIL  EYE. 

EVERGREEN  BEAD  TREE.  Eno. 
Melia  sempervirens. 

EVERGREEN  CYPRESS.  Cnpressns 
sempervirens. 

EVERGREEN  OAK.    Hex. 

EVERLASTING  FLOWERS.  Several 
flowers  which  retain  their  shape  and  appear- 
ance after  being  dried. 

EVENING  PRIMROSE.— Godetia  and 
CElnothera. 

EVIL  EYE. 
El-Eyn,  A&A.B.    Jattatnra,  Ital. 

Baaksmos  opbthalmoB,         Chaslim-i-bad,  Fbbs. 

ANC^E^^^  Greek.  Hind. 

Kako  Mati|         Modern.     Draahti  Dosham,     Sans. 

Greek.     Kan  pada,  Tam. 

Mai  occhio,  Ital.    Kannn  Takn,  Tel. 

The  evil  eye  alluded  to  in  Proverbs  xxviii,  22, 
and  Mark  vii,  22,  is  still  a  subject  of 
dread  in  all  eastern  countries  as  well  as  in 
many  of  those  of  Europe.  Tbe  Irish  and 
Scotch  as  much  believe  that  their  cattle  are 
subject  to  an  injury  from  the  blight  of  the 
evil  eye  as  did  Virgil's  shepherd  when  he 
exclaims  Nescio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi 
fascinat  agnos.  The  Greeks  of  the  present 
day  entertain  the  same  horror  of  their  Kako 
mati  as  did  their  ancestors  in  their  Baf^k- 
anos  ophthalmos,  and  the  Mai  occhio  of 
modem  Italy  ia  the  traditional  fascinatio 
of  the  Romans.  Mr.  Buckingliam  relates 
that  when  in  Persia,  being  ill,  his  com- 
panions attributed  his  sickness,  to  the  ill- 
wishes  of  a  malignant  enemy ;  to  remove 
which,  a  fakeer  took  some  rags  from  his 
body,  and  deposited  them  in  the  new  made 
graves  of  some  holy  personages,  believing 
that  they  thus  acquired  a  virtue  potent 
enough  to  dispel  the  supposed  evil  influence. 
The  Arabians  and  Turks  believe  in  it,  and 
apologise  for  the  profusion  of  jewels  with 
which  they  decorate  their  children  on  the 
plea  that  they  are  intended  to  draw  aside 
the  evil  eye.  The  mabomedans  suspend 
objects  from  the  ceilings  of  their  apartments 
for  the  same  purpose  and  the  Singhalese  and 
hindus  place  whitened  cluitties  on  the  gable 
ends  of  their  honses  and  in  fields,  to  divert 
the  mysterious  influence  from  their  dwell- 
ings and  crops.  On  one  occasion  in  the 
Northern  Mahratta  country,  surrounded  by 
villagers,  all  inclined  to  give  trouble,  but 
more  than  others,  was  one  with  an  unhappy 
expression  of  countenance,  their  annoy- 
ances ceased  on  our  shouting  to  the  ugly 
man,  Ohasm-i-bad  dur! — ^Avaunt  the  evil 
eye !  Happy  for  an  opportunity  to  ridicule 
one  whom  doubtless  they  knew  to  be  not 
a  loveable  person,   they  joined    in   jesting 


EVOLVULUS  ALSINOIDES. 

their  doors  charms  consisting  of  vers 
the  koran,  which  are  inscribed  by 
men,  or  incantations  by  pretended  exor 
written  on  paper,  or  engraved  pot-a 
silver  or  gold,  to  guard  against  the  evil 
And  hindus  resort  to  their  temples  to  i 
offerings  to  their  deities  for  the  same  ol 
Hindus  and  mahomedans  alike  think 
jewels  on  children  tend  to  attract  (n 
jewels, the  evil  eye:  Hindu  mothers,^ 
they  suspect  that  the  evil  eye  has  falle 
their  child  fi'om  home,  on  returning  to 
house,  take  some  chillies  and  salt  in 
hands  and  describe  a  circle  roimd  the  vol 
head,  and  thereafter  place  the  chillies 
salt  in  a  well  or  in  the  fire,  to  destro} 
evil  eye  and  its  charm  together.  Prei 
ing  exorcists,  both  men  and  women, 
exorcise  those  blighted  with  the  evil  ej 
reciting  a  charm  over  cow-dung  ashes, 
rubbing  it  on  the  forehead  and  body  ol 
child. — Travels  in  Assyria,  MediUy  Persi 
172.  Milner* 8  Seven  churches  of  Asia  p. 
Burton's  the  city  of  the  Saints  p.  129.  8( 
raVs  voyage  p.  89.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennanfs  Ce 
See  Somal. 

EVEREST,  Rev.  Mr.,  wrote  on  the  I 
shells  in  the  Himalayas.  (As.  Res.  1 
vol.  xviii.  part  2  p.  107.)  On  the  quanti 
water  and  mud  discharged  by  the  Grange 
nually.  (Prinsep*s  Gleanings  in  Science 
iii. ;  Bl.  As.  Trans,  vol.  I.;  Lyell's  Pi 
pies  of  G-eology,  8th  Edn.  1851,  p,  i 
Rain  and  drought  of  the  last  eight  sej 
in  India.  (London.  1847.  2  vols.  4to.  1 
Rev.  on  1 8  4 1 . )  Geoloffical  observations 
Calcutta  to  Ghazipore,  (Gleanings  in  ocu 
1831,  vol.  iii.  131.)  Experiments  and  ol 
vations  on  quantity  of  mud  brought  doTi 
the  Ganges  near  Ghazipore,  with  its'd 
and  velocity.  (Bl.  As.  Trans.  1833.  vol.  L 
p.  549.)  On  the  Gypsum  of  the  Himalj 
(Ibid,  430.)     Dr.  BuisVs  Catalogue. 

EVEREST.  Col.  G.,  Surveyor  Gei 
of  India.  Measurement  of  arc  of  meri< 
1830.— Cal.  Rev.  No.  vii.— Trigonomei 
Survey  of  India.— Lond.  1847.2  vols.. 
Edinburgh  Review  on,  April  1 848,  p,  3* 
Br,  BuisVs  Catalogue. 

EVIMPANNAH.— Tam.  Caryofa  nre 

EVIL  SPIRITS,  See  Bali,  Ga 
Hindoo,  India,  Shanar. 

EVOLVULUS  ALSIN0rDES.l2f««.  I 
Bsheede. 

Evolynlus  liirsntns  Lail 


Sankh  Pnahpi, 


Hind. 
Singh. 
Vistna  Karandi,         „ 

Common  in  many  parts  of  India 


Vislmii  Karandi, 
Vishnn  Kranta 
Nalla  Vishnu  Kai«i1 


raillery  against  him.  The  mahomedans  hang 

round  their  children's  necks  and  suspend  in  I  different  parts   of  this  plants  "are  usee 

their  houses,  or  place  oyer  the  lintels  of  j  medicine.    /.  L.  Stewartf  M.  D. 
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EYOLTULUS  EMARGINATUS. 

Saxs.  I  TeUikBchevi  knra,    Til. 
Used  m  greens. — Ainslie^s  Mat,  Med,  p, 

[SVOLVnAJS    HIRSUTUS,  Lam.  Syn. 
BTDimins  alsinoides. — Lam. 

lCUM.      Schreb.       Dr.      Wight    in 

gives   the   following  species,    Eza- 

liieolor ;  Conrtallense,   Hyssopifoliam, 

Perpottetii,   Petiolare,     Pam- 

seaei]e»   Wightiannm,    and  Zejlani- 

lCUM  BICOLOR.  Roxb.  Wight  Ic.Pl 

(M.U21.       Conntry   kreat,  Eko.  has 

W&  used  as  a  bitter  tonic .    It  grows 

CoBaik,  at   Man^lore;    rare,     on   the 

below  Kotagherry,  and  abnn- 

t  Bile    below     Nedawnttnm,   where 

danng    the    antnmnal  months- 


This  species  enamels  the  swards  of  the  Wes- 
tern Ghauts  with  its  beautiful  blossoms,  has 
the  same  bitter  stomachic  principles  for 
which  the  Gentiana  latea  is  so  much  em- 
ployed, and  it  is  believed  may  be  used  with 
advantage  iu  lieu  of  gentian,  for  medicinal 
purposes.  It  is  known  in  Mangalore  as 
country  creat,  and  sold  there  at  1  anna  6  pie 
per  lb.  The  name,  Country  Oreyat,  shows 
that  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  Creyat 
(Androgfraphis  paniculata). — Ind  An,  Med, 
Science f  No.  6,  p.  270.  Cleghorn.  See  Chiretta. 
Opheliaelegans. 

EXACUM  HYSSOPIFOLIUM.  Willd. 
Syn.  of  Cicondia  hyssopifolia. — Adane,  See 
Chiretta. 

EXACUM  TETRAGONUM.  Ooda  Che- 
retta  Hind,  purple  Chiretta  Eng,  Koochuri 
Bengali.  A  most  elegant  plant,  used  as  a 
tonic  bitter. 
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EXERCISES  OP  SOLDIERS. 
EXCHANGE  TABLES— LOITDON  AND  INDIA. 
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HBCLSGS  OF  SOLDIERS.  Fencing 
'ipHcfal  art,  ftnd  one  bjgbly  nsefal  in 
En  wfkre.  A  good  swords-man,  full 
KtiitBce.  with  a  nipple  wrist  and  ready 
bbpoinl,  has  a  capital  ohanoe  ofsnc- 
■*  »wt  the  sweep  of  the  oriental  sojme- 
»-  xis^hstick  player  is  greatly  bene- 
^  7i  Iccowledge  of  the  nee  of  ttie  foil. 
'•T^a  f?  Being  maybe  resolred  into  the 
*r  ~-~>s  carte  and  tierce,  the  feint,  and 
^?:c'  rbenaloone  practice  with  knobbed 
«b.  tvery  man's  carriage  and  appear- 
K  ire  improved  by  fencing,  to  say  no- 
bf  «f  his  health  and  the  improvement  of 
■tW.  In  large  barracks,  a  room  might 
Miput  for  fencing  and  for  gymnastics 
teiDj,  Thta  wonld  be  much  better  than 
■c»  ronnd  a  billiard  table.  Regimen 
ifirrciges  remove  disease;  fencing  may 
Mutenally  benefit  a  sickly  yonth.  and 
*  ii:a]ity  to  his  frame.  The  leather 
^t  to  the  elbow  is  supposed  to 
^  the  arm  li-om  a  sabre  cut,  bnt  a 
■■ft-Bt»a  who  can  diyide  a  lemon  on  the 
^bnii.<Mit  through  an  inch  of  lead,  or 
*^  >  l«g  of  mutton  with  a  sweep  f^om  left 
^BtU,  wonid  soon  "walk  throngh"  the 
J*''«-  if  it  be  not  proTided  with  flat  pieces 
"^iwiile.  An  inrisible  shield  may  be 
"••isfidB  the  left  sleeve,  on  which  nnez- 
''VUcDcetoraoaireaBfodceand  return 


with  a  point.  One  of  these  was  offered  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
on  the  formation  of  the  new  police,  when 
they  nsed  to  be  so  mnrderonsly  assailed  by 
mSans,  General  Dallas,  Governor  of  St. 
Helena,  nsed  to  show  the  cavalry  jacket  he 
wore  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Seringapa- 
tam  ;  it  was  "  first-rate,"  coming  well  over 
the  hips,  and  the  ehonlders  and  top  of  the 
arm  defended  by  silver  chain  work.  A  score 
of  maitres  d'armes  might  be  got  np,  one  for 
each  of  the  large  garrisons,  by  selecting  smart 
non-commissioned  officers.  A  knowledge 
of  Boxing  prevents  men  resorting  to  the 
cowardly  knife  to  settle  their  qnarrels,  when 
thoir  natnral  weapons  snffice.  First-claea 
sparrers  seldom  ornever  have  occasion  to 
nse  the  naked  fint,  tbongh  they  have  the 
power  and  the  skill  to  do  so.  Nothing  gives 
a  man  confidence  in  his  own  powers  so  well, 
or  sets  him  better  on  his  legs  than  practis- 
ing the  art  ofsoir-defence,  with  Uie  gloves. 
Nothing  makes  him  more  alert  and  springy, 
snppleing  the  joints  and  giving  qnicfcness  to 
the  eye.  Besides  moving  ronnd  one's  anta- 
gonist to  plant  the  scientific  blow,  both  arms 
are  bronght  into  play  in  boxing,  and  only 
one  in  fencing-,  this  is  a  superiority  which 
boxing  has  over  fencing  as  a  manly  exercise. 
The  principal  thing  to  check  among  sparren 
is  loss  of  temper;  {fa  man  cannot  control  his 
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temper  on  getting  a  blow  from  a  mnfiied 
band,  be  ongbt  not  to  put  on  tbe  gloves 
for  the  agreeable  practice  of  sparring. 
Quickness  and  lightly  hitting  (as  with  single- 
stick) is  best;  according  to  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  individual,apair  of  dumbbells 
exercised  daily  give  great  additional  powers 
to  the  boxer,  who,  with  the  body  well  plant- 
ed on  the  bent  legs,  left  foot  advanced,  the 
hands  lightly  playing  in  front  of  the  chest, 
the  blow  delivered   with  a  swing   from  the 


noise  with  the  heel,  as  those  white  mo 
walk  clumsily  do.  Our  soldiers  are  tan 
keep  the  arms  qniet  in  walking,  where 
Russians,  with  the  fire-lock  in  the  leffi 
swing  the  right  hand  right  across  tht€ 
to  help  them  on. 

The  highland  kilt  is  well  adapted  for 
ing,  as  are  the  breeches  of  tlie  Tyi 
open  at  the  knee.  The  long  Alpen. 
is  a  wonderful  help  among  hills,  and 
a  man  a  third  leg   as  it  were.    The  d: 


shoulder  straight  between  the  eyes  or  above    the  French  Zouave  is  admirable.     For 


the  waistband,  stopped  for  the  head  with  the 
fore- arm,  the  nails  turned  outwards,  or  for 
the  body,  on  the  arm,  the  nails  turned  inward, 
illostrates  scientific  boxinof. 

Extension  Motions^ — as  practised  in  the 
baiTack  square,  are  of  the  greatest  service  in 
banishing  the  rustic  air,  opening  the  chest, 
and  giving  freedom  and  grace  to  the  limbs. 
To  prevent  stooping,  and  to  give  a  tendency 
to  preserve  an  upright  position,  the  people 
of  India  practise  a  simple  and  excellent 
mancBuvre  on  the  ground  or  against  the  pro- 
jecting corner  of  a  wall.  Extended  on  the 
ground  supported  by  their  toes  and  hands 
or  placing  themselves  opposite  a  wall  they 
raise  and  lower  the  body,  from  and  to  the 
ground,  they  press  the  wall  first  with  the 
right  hand,  turning  the  head  to  the  left,  and 
then  with  the  left  hand,  turning  the  head  to 
the  right,  and  so  alternately  dozens  of  times, 
finishing  by  sinking  to  their  heels  half  a 
dozen  times  to  supple  their  legs.  This  simple 
exercise  is  particularly  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  gymnasts.  Bringing  the  hands  to 
the  front,  then  over  the  head,  the  fingers 
touching,  extending  the  arms  and  bringing 
them  to  the  side,  bending  over  till  the  hands 
touch  the  feet,  throwing  the  hands  to  the 
rear  and  making  them  meet  in  front  alter- 
nately are  all  easy  and  useful  practices  and  pre- 
parations for  the  Indian  club  exercise,  admir- 
able as  it  is  for  the  back,  arms,  and  loins. 

Walking, — Nothing  is  more  important  for 
the  Infantry  officer  or  soldier  than  the  power 
of  walking  a  considerable  distance  without 
fatigue.  This  cannot  be  acquired  by  occa- 
sional efforts  and  walking  long  distances  at 
irregular  intervals ;  such,  instead  of  being 
beneficial,  is  very  hurtful.  The  irregular 
walker  will  say,  *'  I  feel  much  the  worse, 
instead  of  the  better,  of  the  long  walk  I  took 
this  morning."  Whereas,  a  man  in  the  daily 
habit  of  walking  six  or  eight  miles  a  day, 
with  intervals  of  rest,  will  not  be  knocked 
np  when  put  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
on  service.  We  are  taught  to  turn  out  our 
toes  in  walking ;  the  American  Indians, how- 
ever, put  down  the  foot  straight,  walk  lightly 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  and  make  no 
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practice,  a  mile  a  quarter  of  an  hon 
bo  found  the  best  rate  for  most  men 
would  pretend  to  be  walkers ;  amox 
men  of  the  day  the  walking  powers  -we 
markable  of  General  Sir  Colin  Can 
(Lord  Clyde),  an  early  riser,  temperat 
Lght  of  foot. 

Over  exertion  is  most  hurtfid, — Soxn 
young  men,  though  they  have  won  a  i 
to  march  ten  miles  in  two  hours,  eqn 
in  heavy  marching  order,  with  firelock, 
pack,  and  sixty  rounds  of  ammnnitioi 
have  injured  tbeir  constitution  thereby 
gymnasts  should  not  encourage  these 
trials  of  strength  and  endurance,  as  th< 
jure  instead  of  benefitting  the  athlete.  A: 
the  first  pupils  of  the  Rolands  of  ] 
burgh,  were  the  fine  men,  Leith  and  I 
models  of  muscular  development,  and 
of  whose  limbs  are  preserved — both 
long  ceased  to  walk  this  fair  earth,  self-i 
ficed  from  overtasking  their  strength.  H 
strong  man  broke  down  attempting*  t 
the  best  bower  anchor  of  the  "  Chesapei 

Bcmcing, — ^As  an  exhilarating  exe 
should  be  encouraged  in  barrack  rooms 
as  an  assistant  to  good  walking.  Th< 
diers  of  the  noble  Black  Watch  had  no  o 
tion  to  a  reel  during  a  halt  on  an  ordi 
march,  this,  in  fact,  with  the  music  c 
pipes,  sub  Jove,  had  always  a  most  enli 
ing  effect  on  the  column.  Singing  (aL 
great  importance  to  cultivate)  usually 
ing  the  march,  after  the  way -side  dance 

Running. — The  best  runners  are  those 
have  power  of  limb,  combined  with  j 
wind.  In  running,  **  those  magnificent 
vages,"  the  Kaffirs,  excel,  trotting 
seventy  miles  a  day  on  emergencies ;  i 
legs  are  like  pillars.  The  late  Colonel  I 
kenzie  Frazer,  a  very  powerful  man, 
that  he  ran  across  Scotland  in  one  day  ; 
was  accomplished  at  a  part  in  the  N* 
where  it  is  seventy  miles  in  breadth, 
wind  was  behind  him,  and  with  his  kill 
he  went  away  before  it,  fu^  sail,  down  a] 
valley.  A  tolerably  thick  sole  may  do 
walking,  but  not  for  a  runner.  In  thewc 
of  America,  the  Indiana  mocaseios  havi 
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BtaHi&ai  is,  the  upper  and  sole  are 
tfcielBess,  giving  perfect  freedom  to 
fooioB  the  sofl  snr&ce  of  grass,  leaves, 
¥esdable  monld.  Freqnenfc  practice 
KjOpids  is  best,  and  with  the  arms 
trassed;  after  that  1,000  yards,  and  be- 
the  so^le-chase  np  hill  is  attempted, 
feitfor  accomplished  mnners.  Lient. 
Uth  regiment,  won  the  Irish 
'fi  belt,  by  mnning  150  yards  in 
at  Cork,  and  200  yards  in  23 
Bnt  with  this,  as  with  other  ex- 
men  •*  rejoicing  in  their  youth," 
Kt  be  provoked  to  attempt  more  than 
^Btksmgood ;  heart  disease  is  oft-times 
RRh  of  excessive  rnnning  and  rowing. 
«p  Stones. — To  pick  np  a  hundred 
spn&tely,  and  place  them  in  a  basket 
it  hour  is  a  good  practice  in  run- 
ad  ^KHild  of  course  be  begun  slowly, 
vip  the  first  fifty  to  get  into  wind, 
tdkv  the  most  distant  stones  ^*  is  the 
This  was  once  done  in  37|  minutes 
l<dmiuates  is  very  fair  6\  miles  with 

i«i  race  J  though  it  is  more  properly 
than  mnning,  always  affords  great 
:,  and  is  a  good  finish  for  a  com- 
m  manly  exercises. 
— The    apparatus    for  leaping  is 
i@ple  for  soldiers*    competition  ;  two 
psts   driven    into    the  ground,  and 
▼iih  gimlet   holes  for  pegs  to  sup- 
t cross  bar;  by  this,   the  high  leap  is 
with  or  without  a  run,  and  a  good 
manage,   with  a  run,  the  height 
ttOL  The  long  leap  with  and  without 
WbwB,  and  very  good  jumping  with  a 
air  be  reckoned  at  from  17  to  21  feet. 
if,iiepy  and  jump,  is  a  favourite  com- 
The  deep  leap,  or  one  from  a  height 
^,  is   useful,   and  care  should  be 
■ot  to  alight  on  the  heel,   but  on  the 
to  avoid  a  jar  to  the  system,  30  feet 
be  dropped  with  safety  after  some  gra- 
pcactice.     Vaulting  over  gates  is  a  fa- 
amusement  with  active  young  men, 
tbe  leaping  pole  for  clearing  brooks,  and 
across  country  with   greater  facility. 
ing,  ifc,  or  throwing  a  shot,  stone,  or 
veight^   is  much  practised  by  artil- 
as  pitching  the  caber  or  young  pine 
s  by  Highlanders.     Lifting  weights  is 
'  trial  of  strength  if  overstraining  be 
dOOlbs.  may  be  raised  by  many  men 
difficulty,  by  standing  over  the  body 
laised,  introducing  a  stout  stick  into  a 
avroonding  the  5001b.  weight,  stoop- 
fWn  grasping  the  stick  with  the  hands 
R  and  behind,  and  then  gradually  rising. 
Q"ii»l/-*The  thick  masty  then  poles  and 


ropes,  ladders  hand  over  hand,  &c.,  are 
strengthening  exercises.  Whilst  exploring 
in  the  woods  of  New  Brunswick  some  of  the 
branchless  trunks, were  climbed, for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation,  by  having  irons  strapped 
inside  the  legs  and  under  the  feet,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  them,  next  the  heels,  were 
spikes  to  stick  into  the  wood  like  bear's 
claws.  Practice  with  the  Eastern  toddy 
drawer's  apparatus  would  be  nseful.  A  sim- 
ple apparatus  for  climbing,  Ac,  may  be  set 
up  in  a  barrack  square,  by  resting  one  of  ihe 
ladders  usually  found  there  against  a  gable, 
having  a  stout  rope  hanging  from  it,  also  a 
triangle,  consisting  of  a  bar  of  wood  and  a 
couple  of  ropes,  swinging  at  the  height  of 
seven  feet  form  the  ground  for  the  usual 
exercises  of  the  gymnastic  school  on  the  ho- 
rizontal pole ;  near  the  canteen,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  men  in  barracks,8kittles,the 
nice  holes,  and  quoits  should  be  arranged. 

Swimming. — If  a  body  of  troops  be  quar- 
tered convenient  to  water,  it  is   of  great  im- 
portance  they  should  be    taught    to  swim. 
Besides  promoting  health,   muscular  deve- 
lopment, and  good   spirits,  swimming  is  of 
the  highest  utility  to  a  British  soldier,  es- 
pecially moving   as  he  does  so  often  across 
the  ocean  to  foreign  stations,  east,  south  and 
west,  and  liable  to  the  chances  of  wrecks  at 
sea  and  accidents  in  crossing  rivers.  Various 
swimming  belts  are  recommended  ;  those  to 
inflate  have  saved  men's  lives,  and  have  also 
lost  them,  for  the  substance  of  which  they 
are  made  is  perishable  and  the  belt  collapses 
sometimes,  after  being  laid  by,  and  will  not 
hold  air.     Captain   Bond,   14th   Begiment, 
and  late  12th   Lancers,  was  saved  by  one 
of  the  air  belts,  after  being  four  hours  in 
the   water,  on  the  occasion   of    the  fearful 
wreck  of  the  Birkenhead  steamer  at  the  Cape 
of  Good    Hope,  and    seeing    at  first  strong 
swimmers  pass    him,  whom    he  afterwards 
came  up  with,  miserably  perishing  from  ex- 
haustion and  the  sharks.     The  only  reliable 
belt  is  composed  of  flat  pieces  of  cork,  nine 
inches  long,   four    broad,   and  two  thick, 
sewn    into     a  stout    belt,     which,     when 
folded  together,  occupies   little   space  in  a 
carpet  bag ;    this  is     imperishable  angular 
hollow    tin      swimmers       lately      patent- 
ed   by  an   officer    of     the     Royal    Navy. 
Where  there   are  no   safety  belts  on  the 
occasion  of  a    wreck,  .  the     expedient   of 
empty  and  corked  bottles,  or  gourds  placed 
under  the  arms,  and  inside  a  Jersey  shirt, 
with  a  strap  round  the  waist,  may  be  resort- 
ed to.     Many  valuable  lives  are  yearly  lost 
from  ignorance  of  the  simple  principles  of 
floating  in  salt  water   (naturally  so  sustain- 
ing for  the  human  body) ;  from  the  mere 
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act  of  keeping  the  bead  np,  the  back  hollow- 
ed,  and  the  hands  down,  and  moving  them 
gently  and  horizontally  under  the  surface, 
the  body  is  supported  upright  in  the  water. 
For  bold  and  powerful  swimming,  and  div- 
ing fearlessly  into  deep  water,  practice  is  re- 
quired ;  but  two  lessons  are  sometimes  all 
that  are  necessary  to  set  men  going  as  swim- 
mers, and  as  were  practised  formerly  by  the 
light  company,  14th  Regiment,  who  had  a 
boat  found  them  to  exercise  in  rowing  and 
to  learn  swimming  thus : — ^A  six  feet  pole 
was  rigged  out  horizontally  from  the  stem 
of  the  boat;  at  the  end  of  the  pole  was  an 
iron  ring,  a  rope  passed  through  this ;  one 
end  of  the  rope  was  held  by  the  instructor 
in  the  boat,  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  was 
a  girth,  which  supported  the  learning  swim- 
mer round  the  chest  in  the  water  till  he  was 
directed,  with  elevated  head  and  concave 
spine,  to  strike  quietly  forward  with  his 
hands,  and  backwards  frog-like,  with  his 
legs,  whilst  an  assistant  rowed  leisurely  into 
water  of  any  deptb.  It  is  of  advantage,  to 
have  a  floating  platform,  round  the  edge  of 
which  the  teacher  walks  holding  a  string 
which  passes  round  the  learner's  chest  and 
supports  him  in  his  first  essay.  A  scanty 
portion  of  raiment  should  be  provided  as 
the  swimmer's  costume,  and  canvas  slippers 
are  also  useful  on  pebbly  shores.  In  India, 
rapid  rivers  are  swam  with  a  string  of 
gourds  round  the  waist,  or  under  the  arms. 
In  Africa,  by  means  of  a  wooden  horse, 
that  is,  a  log  or  large  branch  of  a  tree,  with 
a  peg  driven  into  it,  to  hold  on  by  with  one 
hand,  whilst  the  other  hand  and  feet  propeU 

Oompetitions, — Exercises  being  encourag- 
ed and  promoted  out  of  doors  in  fine  wea- 
ther, an  empty  barrack-room  or  hut  being 
set  apart  as  a  winter  gymnasium,  it  is  desi- 
rable to  have,  every  few  weeks,  competi- 
tions to  keep  the  practice  alive,  and  make 
men  as  in  the  old  border  charters,  '*  strong 
for  feiohten,"  instead  of  weak  from  strong 
drink.  Competitions  succeed  best  if  a  good 
deal  be  left  to  the  men  themselves,  whilst 
moderate  prizes  from  the  gynmastic  fund 
suffice.  Three  officers  may  form  a  com- 
mittee to  get  materials  for  the  roped  ring, 
and  arrange  preliminaries.  To  prevent 
delay  between  the  games,  tbe  names  of  in- 
tending competitors  should  be  collected 
the  day  before,  and.  one  game  be  rolled  into 
another,  and  two  or  three  hours,  at  most, 
occupied  by  them.  The  Judges  should  be 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  whole 
conducted  with  strict  impartiality,  and  in 
perfect  good  humour. 

Thea^vGol  amiiaemendf— are  very  well  also, 
but  manly  exercises   promote  Belf-respect, 
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and  something  in  this  way  alwuys  ii 
pect,  attaches  men  to  their  corps,  &z] 
duces  a  laudable  pride  in  the  nols 
fession  of  arms.— -Lteui  Col.  Sir 
Alexander,  on  manly  exercise  for  boZc 
United  Service  Magazine  for  November 

EXCGECARIA,     Species  ?     Thur-i 
Burm.  A  Tavoy  wood. 

EXCCECARIA    AGALLOCHA. 
Roxb.  TT.    Ic. 

Arbor  exooBcanB.    Hwmph,  Amh.  ii.  179,  S 


Beno. 

BURH. 


n 


Boae  baya-za, 
Gewa, 

Telia  keeriya 
„    Ghettn, 


Ugara  of  Sunder- 

bans, 
Tayaiii 
Eayan, 

This  tree  grows  in  Ceylon  where  ii.  i 
common  near  the  sea.  It  grows 
in  the  Sunderbuns,  is  plentiful  in  the 
goon  and  Toughoo  districts,  and 
through  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Thi 
gali  name,  Ugaru  indicates  a  belief  t' 
yields  the  fragrant  Aloe- wood  of  comz 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
0*Shaughnessy,at  one  place,  says  (p.  661 
its  wood  is  knotty  grey  or  blackish ^  m 
and  resinous.  But  Dr.  McClelland  dee 
it  as  white  coloured,  and  adapted  to 
purpose  of  house  building.  The  sap  i 
scribed  as  extremely  acrid,  and  as  ca 
great  agony  if,  in  cutting  down  the  tre 
of  it  fall  into  the  eyes.  Hence  Rima 
name  *'  ezcoecans"  or  blinding,  and  t 
probably  correct  as  Rumphius  himae] 
came,  from  some  cause,  blind  at  the 
age  of  44.  Thwaites  En.  Fl.  Oey,  McOl& 
O'Slumghnessyy  p.  563. 

EXCCECARIA  JAMETTIA.  Sjpren 
Tiger's  milk  tree.  Eno.     |  Eametti,  Mj 

Grows  on  the  western  coast  of  Indii 
abounds  in  an  acrid  juice,  from  which  a 
kind  of  caoutchouc  may  be  prepared.- 
ful  Planis, 

EXCCECARIA  OPPOSITTFOLIA. 
Common  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ck 
at  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet.— 
En,  Fl  ZeyU  P-  269.     Jack  Oal.  Joun 
Nat.  Hist,  IV,  p.  386. 

BXIDIA  AURICULA  JUD^.  I 
Jew's  Ear  Fungus.  One  of  the  Tballo 
of  almost  universal  growth  and  uaed  ] 
cinally, 

EXIDIA  HISPIDULA,  one  of  the 
ble  fungi  of  China^ 

EXILE  TREE.    Thevetia  neriifolia. 

EXOCETUS.  A  genus  of  fishes  be] 
ing  to  the  Abdominal  Mi^lacopterygii,  f 
ing  part  of  the  family  Exocidees.  Their 
toral  fins  are  very  long,  nearly  equal  U 
length  of  the  body.  The  fish  to  escsp 
enemies  rises  into  the  air  and  its  peel 
fins  vibrate  while  wet,  and  re-vibrate  as  o 
as  they  pass  throogh  a  crest  waye,  wet 
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in  sficsh.     Borne  of  the  fish  proceed 
iD  io  250  yards.      There  are  several 
Exooefciis  Toliians.     Linn,  the  flj- 
iak;  £.  sotitarias ;  E.  evolans ;  E.  exi- 
;  £.  mesogmster.     The  E.  volitans  is 
10  or  12  inches  long,  hut  attains  to 
iir finches.     Thirty-two  seconds  is  the 
length  of  time  that  their  flight  has 
obKrred,   and  distance  accomplished 
Ttrda    They   are  captured  hy  torch 
in  tile  West  Indies.     CoUingwood^  Ben- 
Goihsrktgt  of  a  Naturalist.     Bikmore. 

^ESS,     See  Chenopodiaceae. 
LOGTBA.     See  Pecten  spondyloideum. 
"ITRMA.     See  Cinchona. 

[C  PLANTS  have  heen  extensive - 
into   India.     The  house  of 
ttd    of    that,   paalicularly,    Eaher, 
ttd  Jehangir,  brought  many  of  the 
(iftkeir  native  countries   into  India, 
vkxierer  he  found    leisure  in  the 
if  his  active   life^    diversified  Tvith 
vicissitudes,  formed  a  garden. 
S^wed  up  the  plans  of  Baber^  and 
the   gardeners    of  Persia    and 
f,¥ho  succeeded  with  many  of  their 
rSpeaches,  almonds,  (both  indigenous 
,)  pistachios,  &c.  To  Jehangir's 
ies  we  owe  the  knowledge  that 
introduced  into   India  in  his 
f;  kt  in  latter  years,  the  British  have  in- 
Cinchona,  many  of   the  Acacias, 
Ijptus,  discovered  the  tea  plant,  in- 
Sorghnm   sacharatum,  Divi-Divi, 
text-alis,  or  Manilla  hemp  was 
trough  Colonel  Balfour  from  the 
Archipelago.     Multitudes  of  exotic 
plants  have  been  introduced  into 
Ms  Kajasthan, 

IRIS.     See    Cotton  manufactures. 
7ood  plants,  Rice,  Java, 
'lux.     See. 

PAINTING  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
Jcr.  iv.  30,  Ezek  xxiii.  40)  and  tiring  of 
^kui  is  still  common  in  every  eastern 
In  painting  the  eyes,  mahomedans 
^^  substances,  lamp  black  (Koh'l)  and 
«iide  of  antimony,  the  latter  the  men 
tttid  the  women  use  lamp  black. 

S,  MajorGeneral  Sir  Vincent,  k.c.s.l, 
22nd      January     1811,     author     of 
Operations  at  Caubul  1842 ;  Prison 
1848.     Metallic  Roads  1856.     He 
(ipnaoner  under  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan 
^AjghmistftTi,     His  defence  of  Arrah  in 
roit  of  1 857  virtually  suppressed  the  re- 
in   Shahabad.     He  exerted  himself 
^insthe  founder  of  the  town  of  Esapur 
~^hoon  atthe  base  of  theHimalayas. 
UL,  a  descendant  of  Salah-ud-Din, 
of  the  Cnunders.  The  family  are 
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known  as  the  Hassan  Keif,  and  occupy  the 
district  of  Shirwan.  In  Mr.  Rich's  time,  the 
bey  was  powerful  and  independent.  SeeKafra. 
EZIONGEBER,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  1  Kings  ix  &  26,  is  a  little  port  at  the 
head  of  the  Elamitic,  or  eastern  gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea.  This  town  more  naturally  belonged 
to  the  Midianites  of  Sinai,  or  rather  to  their 
friends  the  Egyptians.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Berenies  by  the  Ptolemies ;  and  its 
place  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  Egyptian 
name  of  the  valley  in  which  it  stood  as  Was- 
ly  Tabe,  the  valley  of  the  city.  Solomon's 
ships  sent  from  Eziongeber,  brought  home 
chiefly  gold  from  Ophir,  no  doubt  the  town 
known  seven  centuries  later  under  the  name 
of  the  Golden  Berenice,  and  not  many  miles 
from  the  modem  Souakin,  where  gold  was 
more  common  than  in  every  other  place  of 
trade.  From  Ophir  they  also  brought  pre- 
cious stones  and  ebony.  Sharp* s  History  of 
Egtjpt  Vol.  i.  107. 

EZRA,  the  prophet  scribe  is  called  by 
the  mahomedans,  Ozair.  According  to 
mahomedan  tradition,  Ezra  was  of  the  race  of 
Jacob,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  fourteenth 
in  descent  from  Aaron.  They  say  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  all  the  scribes  and 
doctors  who  could  read  and  interpret  them, 
excepting  a  few  who  were  taken  captives  to 
Babylon,  were  involved  in  the  destruo* 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Ezra 
who  was  then  very  young,  was  among  the 
captives,  and  continued  to  read  and  teach 
the  law  of  God  to  his  countrymen  during 
their  captivity.  At  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
Ezra  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  some  say 
there,  some,  near  Babylon,  while  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  weeping  over  the  ruined  city  and 
temple  of  God,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  How  can  fallen  Jerusalem  ever  rise  again !" 
No  sooner  had  he  conceived  this  thought 
than  God  struck  him  dead,  and  he  remain- 
ed so  for  one  hundred  years,  when  he  was 
raised  again,  and  employed  the  rest  of  his 
days  on  earlh  in  explaining  the  word  of  God 
to  the  Jews.  The  Christians  of  the  East 
say  that  Ezra  drank  three  times  of  a  well 
in  which  the  holy  fire  had  been  hid,  and 
that  thus  he  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  rendered  him  capable  of  re* 
establishing  the  Holy  Scriptures  among  his 
countrymen.  About  1 00  miles  above  Kooma^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  is  his  tomb. 
It  is  a  pretty  mosque  of  tesselated  brick 
work,  surmounted  by  a  green  cupola,  and 
the  comers  and  tops  of  the  tomb  are  orna- 
mented with  large  balls  of  copper  gilt. 
Rich's  residence  in  Koordisan^  Vol.  ii.  p,  890. 
Mignan  Travels^  p.  9.  Townsend  Outram. 
and  Haveloclcj  p.  808.     See  Kooma :  Tigris 
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FJBNICULUM  PAM40RI. 

F*  This  Englisli  letter  has  a  perfect 
representative    in  the   ^^  of  the    Arabic, 

Persian  and  Hidnstani,  but  has  no  repre- 
sentative in  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Mahratti, 
Guzerathi,  Bengali ,  XJriya,  Telnga,  Karnata, 
Tamil  and  Malayalam.  The  Mahratta  peo- 
ple, however,  pronounce  it  distinctly,  the 
sound  of  F  being  given  by  them  to  that  of  the 
English  and  Hindi  ph.  The  Mohawks  of 
N.  America,  as  also  the  Hurons  and  the 
tribes  called  the  six  nations  never  articulate 
with  their  lips.  They  have  no  p,  1,  m,  f,  v, 
OP  w,— no  labials  of  any  kind.  In  the 
Society  islands,  the  gutturals  are  wholly 
absent ;  and  in  China,  neither  the  d,  nor  r, 
is  used,  and  g,  h,  ph.  and  f,  in  the  non- 
Aryan  tongues  are  often  interchanged. 

FAARSI,  Jap.  a  varnish,  in  use,  in 
Japan,  of  an  inferior  kind  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Rhus  vemix  but  adulterated  with 
the  varnishes  of  India  and  Siam. 

FABACE^.  The  Bean  tribe,  legumin- 
ous  plants,  of  which  284  species  belong  to 
New  Holland  and  Polynesia  5  42  to  Japan 
and  China  12  to  Timor :  14  to  Persia,  20  to 
Arabia,  and  891  species  in  the  E.  Indies  and 
Java,  arranged  under  133  genera.  Voigt. 

FABA  VULGARIS.  M(ench. 

Chastang,    N.  W.,  Himm. 
Nakshan,  „ 

Pinnifl,  Anglg-Tam. 


Vioia  faba,  Linn. 

Common  bean,  Eng, 

Bakla,  Hind. 

Kaiua,        N.  W.,  Himm. 

This  is  found  wild  in  the  Sutlej  valley 
•between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,000  to  14,000  feet.  Cultivated 
from  time  immemorial  for  food  for  man  and 
beast  as  a  vegetable,  or  the  beans  are  ground 
into  flour. — Cleghom  Fuvjah  Report  p.  6d. 
Dr.  J.  L,  Stewart 

PABACE-^.     Leguminous    plants.      See 

Dalbergia  leguminosaB. 

FACAS.     Port.  Knives. 

FACBERI.  Singh,  In  Ceylon  two  sorts 
of  Crotalaria,  which  grow  there  pretty  plenti- 
fully, viz.  C.  laburnifolia,  and  retusa,  both 
with  yellow    flowers.     Thunherg's,    Travels. 

Vol.  IV.  p.  185. 

FADANIYA.  Hind.  Urinary  and  intesti- 
nal calculi,  the  bezoar  stones.     See  Bezoar. 

FADUJAR,  also  Hajr-ul-bucher.  Arab. 
Bezoar. 

FADVI.  Pees.  Hind.  Servant — Devoted 
servant. 

F^NICULUM  PANMORI.    B.O. 

Anetbmn  panmori.    Koxb.  ii.  94. 

Razeeannj,  Arab. 

Mooree,  Bbno. 

Goowa  mooree. 


FAGOPYRim  ESCULENTUM 

Cultivated  in  India.  Fl.  small,  bi 
yellow,  Febr. ;  fr.  March  and  April.  I 
of  a  pleasant,  sweet,  warmish  taste, 
for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes,  ei 
ally  among  the  natives.  Voigt.  24.  See 
fection  of  Black  pepper. 

F^lSrUM.     Lat.     Hay. 

F^TTD  CASSIA.     See  Cassia  tors 

FAGARA  OCTANDRA.  See  Ta< 
hac. 

FAGARA  PIPERITA,  the  Pepper 
of  Japan.  The  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
ries,  have  a  spicy  taste,  are  heating,  a 
the  same  time  rather  disagreeable  t< 
palate.     Thunherg's  Travels.  Vol.  IlLp. 

FAGARA  RHETSA.  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
thoxylon  rhetsa. — B.  0. 

FAGHUREH  JABRONG.  A  spi 
Assam  and  Himalayas. 

FAGONIA  CRETICA.     Linn. 

Spalaghzai,  N.W.Himm.  1  Damiya,       N.  W. 
I  Dhama,  „  | 

A  small  spinous  weed  common  in 
parts  of  the  Punjab  plains,   and  occu 
in   Afi'ghanistan  to  about  3,600  feet. 
plant  is   given   as  a     febrifuge  and  \ 
and  Dr.  Bellew  states  that,  in  the  Pes! 
valley,  it  is  administered  to   children 
prophylactic  against  small-pox.     Vr. 
Stewart. 

FAGOPYRUM.    A  genus  of  plants  < 

Nat.  Ord.  Polygonacese,  of  which  P.  c 

sum,  P.  esculentum,  P.  fagopyrum  and 

taricum  are  known  in  India.     Dr.  St< 

thinks   there  are   three  species  inner 

India. 
FAGOPYRUM  EM  ARGINATUM.  » 


Warealee, 
Sonf, 
Mayuri, 
Fanmaohri, 


Guz. 
Hind. 

n 
}i 


Peeb. 

Sansc. 

Singh. 


Badian, 
Moodorika. 
Dewadooroo, 
I  Rata-endora, 
Perun  Siragam,     Tam. 
Pedda  gillakara,   Tel. 


» 


F..  vulgaris, 
Buckwheat, 
Obal, 


Ogal,' 

Pbappar, 
Phulan, 


Eno. 
Hind. 

This  is  fonnd  in  the  Sntlej  valley  bet 
Rampnr  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevati 
13,000  feet.  At  high  elevations,  culU^ 
to  a  great  extent,  this,  with  reddish  fl^ 
is  generally  said  to  grow  lower  than  ^ 
cnlentnm,  bnt  he  has  seen  both  on  the  .- 
at  the  same  level,  about  8,500  feet. 
horn,  Tunjah  Report^  p.  60.  Dr.  J-  ^'  - 

^^ FAGOPYRUM  ESCULENTUM. 

Polygonum  fagopyrum,  Sv^^i^* 

Pui 
Buckwheat,  Enq.      |  Paphra, 

This  has  an  erect  stem,  without  pnc 
It  is  fonnd  in  the  Sutlej  vaUey  betweeni 
pur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  ot  1 
feet.  At  high  elevations,  **^'^^t 
emarginatum  are  cultivated  to  a  gJ^ 
tent.  It  grows  on  the  "^^"fffj^ 
soils,  and  is  often  sown  as  f<^  ;^lJi 
it   is   a  native  of  Persia  and  other 
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PAGRiEA  PjBAGRANS. 


but    was     introduced    into 

bf  ibe   Gmsaders;  and    in    many 

laCfaanoe,  where  it  is  commonly  grown, 

caBed  Saracen     com;    so    much    is  it 

ia   Belgium,    that    M.  Bory    St. 

i  sajB  he  was  shown  the  toml)  of  the 

who  is  reported  to  have  first  bronght 

[i^  that  country.      Babingtoriy  Manual    of 

BoUmy;  Bumeity  Outlines  of  Botany. 

»  Eng.  Cyc.    Cleghorn^a  Ptmjah  Report 

PAGOPYBUM  POLYGONUxM,  was  sent 
rttbilHtioQ  to   Lahore  from  the   hills  of 
\Si.  W.  Himalaya  and  from  Amritsar  and 
\jiipiar  in  the  plains. 
liea^A  FBAGRANS.  Roxh. 


BuEM  ?  of  Martaban. 
Braif  ?  of  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui. 
AseB4]ta.  BuBM  ?  of  do.      do.  do. 

K  wdal    tree    grows    in    Martaban, 

inland,  particularly  up  the  At- 

nnr:  is  very  abundant  in  Amherst, 

ffid  Mer^i,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 

Coast.     Its    maximum  girth  4 

, ad  maximum  length  20-25  feet,  but 

^ Ajv  growth  that  the  Burmese  refer  to 

^tfRrrerb.     When  seasoned,  it  sinks  in 

•hMartabany  it  is  described  as  a  com- 

'W,  yellow  and  very  beautiful  wood. 

>rim^  also,  as  a  very  hard  and  ez- 

timber.     In    Amherst,    Tavoy  and 

Aoagh  almost  imperishable,  it  is 

&bb4  capable  of  bearing  so  heavy  a 

aome  of  the  other  valuable  woods 

^ITOTiDoe.     It  bears  a  breaking  weight 

'to  500  lbs.   and  its  chief  value  as  a 

■  its  imperishability  when  exposed 

or  damp-     Mr.  Riley  and  Captain 

»ttj  tliat  the  teredo  navalis  will  not 

it,  and  Captain  Dance  mentions  that 

beat  nor  moisture  will  warp  or  rot 

\1kt  it  is   impervioas  to  the  attacks  of 

and  that  the  posts  of  a  wharf  at  Tavoy, 

for  several  years  had  daily,   as  the 

flowed  and  ebbed,  been  partly  dry  and 

wet,    continued  untouched   by  the 

It  is    used  for    building  houses, 

zyate,  Ac.  as  posts  for  buddhist  edi- 

piles  for  bridges,  wharves,  S&c.,  but  for 

pvposes  only  by  the  English,  as  the 

regard  it  as  too  good  for  the  laity 

tty  it  ought  to  be  confined  to   sacred 

Hence,  as  the  phoongies  orBurmese 

look   on  it  as  a  sacred  tree,  Annan 

bfts  been  more  preserved  in  tbe  forests 

AaUierst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui  than  any 

valuable  wood :   it  is  scattered  thickly 

'tbe  alluvial  plains  together  with  Strych- 

Bu  vomica.     It  has  been  recommended 

^ttilway  sleepers.     Dr.  Wight,  in  Icones, 

three  species  of  this  genus,  viz.,  F. 
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Coromandeliana  *,  Malabarica  and  Zeylanica, 
the  properties  of  which  are  not  known, — 
Eev*  Mr.  Mason's  Tenasserim^  Captain  Dancers 
Beportf  Dr,  McClelland* s  Report, 

FAGU.    HiKD.     Ficus    carira  j — Faguri 
Hind.     F.  caricoides. 

FA-HIAN,  the  Fo-kue-ki  ofEemusat, 
Klaproth,  Landresse,  a  Chinese  buddhist 
traveller  in  India,  Kotan  (Yu-than)  and 
Tibet  in  A.D.  399-400,  along  with  Hoei- 
king.  Fa- Hi  an  with  Hoei-king,  and  other 
Chinese  pilgrims  reached  Yu-than  or  Khu- 
tan,  in  A.D.  399-400.  Fahian  then  travelled 
by  Tsu-bo  and  Yuhoei  and  over  the  Tsu-Idng 
mountains  southwards  to  Kie-Chha  the 
modern  Ladak  where  he  rejoined  Hoei- 
king.  From  Kie-Chha  the  pilgrims  pro- 
ceeded westward  to  Tho-ly  which  they 
reached  in ,  one  month.  Fa-hian  came  to 
India,  overland  by  way  of  Tartary  and 
Cabul,  visited  Ceylon  land  sailed  thence  to 
Java.  On  his  return,  he  left  behind  him  an 
account  of  his  travels  called  Foe  Koue  Ki 
or  an  account  of  the  Buddhist  countries.  At 
the  time  of  his  visit,  Buddhism  was  still 
the  dominant  religion,  though  Yaishnava 
doctrines  were  gaining  ground.  CaL  Bev. 
Cunningham,  Ladak.  See  Airun,  Buddha, 
India,  p.  364.     Inscriptions  378,  384. 

FAIENCE.     Fb.     Delft. 

FAILI,  a  tribe  of  Kurds.  They  are  also 
called  the  Bakhtiari  and  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  Kirmanshah.See  Kurdistan. 

FAILSUN.  Greek.  Turk.      Spogel  seeds, 

FAIL  ZAMAK,  amongst  the  Bajputs, 
security  for  good  behaviour :  Hazir  zaman-, 
security  for  re-appearance. 

FAIR  Eng.  a  fair,  called  in  India,  a 
mela,  or  assemblage  is  held  periodically  at 
many  places.  The  system  is  known  to  most 
Asiatic  nations,  and  has  be^n  followed  up 
with  eminent  success  in  Russia,  and  exists 
in  full  force  in  Toorkistan,  North  of  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  it  is  not  unknown  in  some  parts  of 
the  Cabool  dominions,  and  has  long  been 
familiar  to  the  natives  of  India.  The  cele- 
brated fair  at  Hnrdwar  will  immediately 
occur  to  most,  and,  besides  it,  numerous 
"  mela,"  or  assemblages,  take  place  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  In  Asia  every- 
thing yet  contributes  to  gpive  them  vigour, 
and  they  flourish  as  the  only  means  by  which 
nations  distant  from  each  other,  and  the 
population  ofwhich  is  often  widely  spread, 
can  be  readily  supplied  with  articles  of  home 
and  foreign  produce.  The  merchants  who 
carry  on  the  trade  from  India  to  Cabool 
are  principally  Lohanee  Afghans,  whose 
country  lies  westward  of  the  river  between 
Dera  IsmaelKhan  and  Cabool,  and  they  now 
make  an  annual  journey  to  and  from  these 
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places,  briDgmg  with  them  the  productions 
of  Afghanistan,  and  taking  back  those  of 
India  and  Europe.  Being  a  pastoral  race, 
ihejare  their  own  carriers ;  and  being  brave, 
they  require  no  protection  but  their  own  arms. 
They  leave  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  west 
at  Drabund,  and  assemble  at  Dera  Ismael 
Khan,  where  they  dispose  of  some  of  their  pro* 
perty ;  others  proceed  lower  down  the  Indus 
to  Dera  GhazeeKhan,  or  cross  to  Mooltan  and 
Bhawulpoor,  where  their  wants  in  a  return 
supply  of  goods,  are  sometimes  to  be  pro- 
cured. Failing  this,  the  Lohanees  pass  into 
India,  and  even  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
The  Lohanee  and  all  other  traders  descend 
from  Bokhara  and  Cabbol  about  the  month 
of  November,  and  set  out  on  their  return  in 
the  end  of  April.  In  the  Russian  Empire, 
Fairs  have  been  founded  in  the  memory 
of  man,  at  which  business  to  the  amount 
of  200,000,000  of  roubles,  or  about 
10,000, OOOZ.  sterling  is  now  transacted,  and 
this  is  even  on  the  increase.  The  removal 
of  the  great  fair  ofMaccaire  to  Nejnei  has 
only  served  to  give  commerce  a  greater 
impetus.  Burnet  in  Papers  East  India  Gahul 
and  Affghanistan^  pp.  103  to  109. 

FAIRY  HAIR.  Eng.  Adiantum  capillns 
Veneris.  The  Persians  give  the  name  of 
Mu-i-Pari  or  Hair  of  the  Fairy,  to  Saxifraga 
stenophylla,  Royle,     See  Ferns. 

FAIZABAD.  Hind.  The  capital  of  Badak- 
hshan..  The  people  are  purer  Iranians 
than  the  Tajik. 

FAKHTAI.  A  grey  color,  probably  from 
"  Fakhtah,"  Hind,  a  dove. 

FAKIR.  Hind,  from  Fukr,  Arab,  a  maho- 
medan  religious  mendicant.  Their  Persian 
name  is  Darvesh,  from  Dar,  a  door  and 
vihtan  to  beg,  but  the  Persian  Darvesh  is  sy- 
nonymous with  the  Arabic  Fakir.  Original- 
ly there  were  12  orders. 


Bafai. 

Manlavi. 

JalwatL 

Sadi. 

Kadiii. 

Kbalwati 

Sahravardi. 

NakRhbandi.' 

Bedawi. 

Shibari 

Vaisi. 

Dassoki. 

Tlftere  have  been  many  branches  or  orders. 
Jalal  ud  Din,  Rumi,  author  of  the  Masnavi-i- 
sharif,  founded  the  Maulavi  order.  In  Earo- 
peanTarkey,they  have  formed  somewhat  per- 
manent communities,and  aboutsixty  different 
orders,  each  named  after  its  founder,  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  there.  TheBahtashi  of  Constan- 
tinople, are  said  to  be  quite  atheistic,  not  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Koran  nor 
firm  believers  in  Mahomed  as  a  prophet. 
They  are  generally  of  the  sect  of  AH,  there- 
fore Sufi,  or  mahomedan  spiritualists.  The 
Rafai  Darvesh,  so  common  in  Turkey,  inflict 
on  themselves  great  self-torture.  Some  of  the 
wandering  Indian  fakirs  travel  so  far  west 
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as  Hungary,  to  visit  the  sbrine  of  a  S 
Gul-bava,  and  travel  into  Tenasserii 
Barmah.  One  whom  we  recently  mc 
Hingolee,  in  the  Dekban,  was  a  native 
Punjab,  but  had  been  to  Ceylon,  "M 
Tavoy,  Rangoon  and  Moulmein.  As  a 
ral  rule,  in  India,  the  fakirs  are  now 
profligate  set  of  men,  held  in  great  diBi 
by  all  classes  of  the  community  and  8< 
them  are  utterly  degraded  in  habits  and 
of  life.  The  bulk  of  them  are  Be-{ 
literally,  without  law,  i.  e.,  do  not  act 
the  precepts  of  Mahomed,  but  are  latib 
rians,  a  few  are  Ba-Sharra.  or  with  lai 
lowing  mahomedanism.  The  latter  ai 
Salik,  the  Be-Sharra  are  the  Majznb, 
Rnssool  sbahi,  Emam  shahi.  Kalandi 
of  both  sects.  Herhlots  Kanoon-i'Islan 
Darvesh.     Sufi. 

FAL.  Mahr.     Fruit  of  any  tree. 

FALASHA.     A  Semitic  race  in  Ai 

FALCO.     The  falcon,  a   genns  of 

several  species  of  which  occur  in  India. 

five  or  six  exceptions  only,  the  whole  < 

European  diurnal  birds  of  prey  are  met 

in  India,  many  of  them  being  much  con 

er  in  this  country,  and  they  are  as80< 

with  numerous  other  species  unknown  u 

rope.     The  Eutolmaetos    fasciatus.    ( 

Bonellii  of  dela  Marmora)inhabits  thes 

em    parts  of  Europe,  with  Asia   ani 

Africa ;  being  replaced  in  S.  Africa  b; 

bellicosus :  In  India  and    Ceylon  is  far 

rare  but  confined  to  the  hilly  parts.  Bi 

tus  pennatus,  inhabits  E.  Europe,  Asu 

rica,  India  generally,  and  Ceylon :  dii 

very  little  (if  at  all)  from  H.  morphn 

of  Australia,  a  rare  species  in  Earope. 

Schlegel  doubtstheproper  habitat  of  thia 

it  is  not  uncommon  in  India,  preying  i 

on  domestic  Pigeons.     The  true  Paico 

ginus  is  common  in  India,  together  wi 

peregrinator,  which   would  otherwise  1 

garded  its  Indian  counterpart.     Sach 

as  those  of  the   Crossbills,  the  Baari 

Shahin  Falcons  of  India,  the  British  1 

loscopus  trochilns  and  Ph.  rnfus,  aw 

diflerent  European  sparrows,  maintain  t 

selves  persistently  distinct 

FALCO  CANDICAVS.  (Falcogyrf 
'  Gyr  Falcon.')  An  Arctic  species,  ve^ 
in  temperate  regions  :  the  Shangarof  Ii 
falconry  seems  to  denote  it,  as  a  bird  « 
cessively  rare  occurrence  in  the  Pj" 
Some  writers  separate  from  it  an  IceJl 
race,  either  as  a  distinct  species  or  vaf 
respecting  which  there  is  much  diffewrt 
opinion. 

FALCO  LANARIUS.  SeUegelAnt 
bitantof  theSouth  East  of  Europe,  diffi^ 
slightly  from  the  Indian  F.  juggor*  ^  ' 
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Uian  faloon,   does  not  inhabit 
ht  k  clearlj  ihe  Falco  ruber  indiona 
rather  tban  the  small  hobby- 
i&dka  species  (F.  aeverns),   on    which 
:be5to  wed  the  name  Falco  peregrinns 
Falcon.')     It  inhabits  Europe, 
Kortk   Africa,  if    not     also     North 
Sooth  America:    tbe    South    African 
mailer;    and    Australian    F.     mac- 
(ndanogenys  of  Gould)  very  near- 
Common  in   India;  also  a  near- 
^wciee,  F.  pereg^inator,    which 
to  the  hills,  and  is  the  F.  ruber 
itfAldrovand.    Although  the  Indian 
idbt^  north   American  races  are  con- 
from  the  European  by  some, 
\imit  Ike  existence  of  any  permanent 
wfaatsoeyer.     For  the    Bauri    or 
Falcon  of  India,  Mr.  Gould  adopts 
I'imiBie,  F.  calidus,  thereby  implying 
from  true  peregrinns.     It  may 
exceedingly  if  any  one  difference 
ik  detected.  It  is  true,  that  many  high- 

(considered,  therefore, 

i)  do  T"""*^4^^^   their  distinctness, 

k  &e  same   region  and  vicinity  ;  as 

^fRgrinna  and   F.  pei*egrinator,   Hy- 

sabbuteo  and  H.  severus,  Circus 

laad  C.  Swainsonii  in  India. 

8ACEB.     SchUgel  (F.   lanarius 

Tcmminck   and   Gould),   a  very  rare 

^ia  East  ^Europe,  seems  to  belong  pro- 

fti Middle  Asia,  and  occurs  rarely  in 

ikj^     Cal,  Rev.  April  1857. 

NOBILIS,  the  sign  of  the  Egyp- 
ifiorna. 

)NRir.     The  sport  of  falconry  is 

^fiased   over  Asia,  even  to  Malaya- 

hi  whether  extending  to  China  and 

ve    are   unaware.     The   ''quarry" 

by  Dr.  Layard's   Bedouin  compa- 

I  die  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia, 

Houbara^'  Bustard"    {Roubara  Mae- 

T)  of  Sindh  and  Afghanistan ;  being  a 

species   from    that    of  Spain  and 

Africa  (H.  undnlata;)  it  appears  that 

ifamer  haa  meet  unexpectedly  turned  up, 

jcars,  in  England  and  Belgium,  if  not 

tniark.Dr.Francis  Buchanan  Hamil- 

:ing  upon  the  hawking  or  fal- 

•hserved  by  him  in  the  Shahabad  dis- 

feentions  that  '^  the  only  pursuit  worth 

tbat    he  saw  in    several  days'  hawk- 

|«as  from  a  large  bird  of  prey  named  Ji- 

which  attacked  a  very  strong  Falcon 

WtthoveriDg  over  a  bush  into  which  it 

^^bifea   a  Partridge.     The    moment  the 

Bpud  the  Jimach  it  gave  a  scream  and 


.XALOOMELANOPTERUS.  See  Elanei.  I  Jimach  eagerly  pursued.  They  were  instantly 
Pfi&IGBINATOB.    The  Shahin,  |  followed  by  the  whole  party,  foot,  horse,  and 

elephants,  perhaps  2 00  persons,  shouting  and 
firing  with  all  their  might ;  and  the  Falcon 
was  saved,  but  not  without  severe  wounds, 
the  Jimach  having  struck  her  to  the  ground  ; 
but  a  horseman  came  up  in  time  to  prevent 
her  from  being  devoured."  The  Wokhab  or 
Ukab,  as  it  is  also  termed,  is  a  small  Eagle, 
very  abundant  in  the  plains  of  Upper  India, 
the  Dukhun,  &G.y  bearing  many  systematic 
names,  the  earliest  of  which  is  Aquila  ful- 
vescens;  for  it  is  a  different  bird,  not  quite 
so  large  and  robust,  as  the  Aq :  ncevioides  of 
Africa,  with  which  it  has  been  supposed 
identicaL  Mr.  (now  sir)  Walter  Elliot,  of 
the  Madras  C.  S.,  remarks  that — *'  the 
Wokhab  is  very  troublesome  in  hawking, 
after  the  sun  becomes  hot,  mistaking  the 
jesses  for  some  kind  of  prey,  and  pouncing 
on  the  Falcon  to  seize  it.  He  had  once  or 
twice  nearly  lost  *  Shahins'  (Falco  peregri- 
nator)  in  consequence,  they  flying  to  great 
distances  for  fear  of  the  "  Wokhab''  i.  e.  the 
Jimach.  The  principal  species  employed  in 
Indian  falconry  are  identical  with  those  of 
Europe  ;  namely,  the  Bauri  of  India,  which 
is  the  Peregrine  Falcon  of  the  West ;  and 
the  Baz  of  India,  which  is  the  Gosshawk  or 
'  Gen  til  Falcon'  of  Britain.  In  a  curious 
Persian  treatise  on  the  subject,  by  the  head 
falconer  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Akbar,  the 
various  species  used  are  enumerated,  and 
may  be  recognised  with  precision  :  among 
them  is  the  Shangar,  which  is  clearly  the 
Jer  Falcon  of  the  north ;  represented  as  ex- 
tremely rare  and  valuable,  taken  perhaps 
once  or  twice  only  in  a  century,  and  then 
generally  in  thePanjab.  The  Shahin  (Falcon 
peregrinator),another  favourite  IndianFalcon 
does  not  inhabit  Europe,  but  is  clearly  the 
Falco  ruber  indicus  of  Aldrovand,  rather 
than  the  small  hobby- like  Indian  species 
(F.  severus),  on  which  Temminck  bestowed 
the  name  F.  Aldrovandi.  Oal,  Rev,  April 
1857. 

FALCONER,  Dr.  Hugh,  a  Bengal  Medical 
Officer,  a  distinguished  Palaoontologist.  He 
was  bom  at  Forres  in  1808  and  went  to  India 
in  1829,  He  was  Soperintendent  of  the  Bo- 
tanic gardens  of  Saharunpore  and  Calcutta. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1856  or  1857, 
and  died  31st  January  1865.  In  the  last 
half  of  his  life,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
study  of  Mammalian  Paleontology,  and  after 
his  death,  two  volumes  of  Palasontological 
Memoirs  and  Notes  were  published  by  Dr. 
Murchison,  entitled  ''  PalsBontological  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  of  the  late  Hugh  Falconer, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S. ;  with  a  Biographi- 
'•fviththe  ntmoBt  velopitji  while  the  I  cal  Sketch  of  the  Author/'  Compiled  and 
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edited  by  Charles  Murchison,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  S. 
(London:  Hard wicke,  1868.)  He  andSir.  T.R 
Oantley  devoted  much  time  to  examine  the 
fossils  of  the  Sewalik  hills.  He  was  the 
anfchor  of  an  Account  of  fossil  bones  at  Hurd- 
war  in  Bl.  As.  Trafis.  1837,  vol.  vi.  233  :— 
On  elastic  sandvstone,  ibid,  240 : — On  the 
geology  of  }*erim  island,  Gulf  of  Cambay  in 
Lond.  GeoL  Trans.  1845,  vol.  i.  365; — Fauna 
Sivalensis,  or  the  fossil  fauna  of  the  Sivalik 
hills,  Cautley  and  Falconer,  Lond.  1846, 
folio.  Of  themany  varied  subjects  treated  of  in 
the  palseontological  memoirs  there  are  several 
of  great  interest  even  to  the  general  reader. 
One  of  these  relates  to  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  Sewalik  Hills  and  his  investigations 
have  shown  that  at  a  period  geologically  re- 
cent the  present  peninsula  of  India  was  a 
triangular  island,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
the  eastern  and  western  ghaute  converging  to 
Cape  Comorin,  while  the  base  of  of  the  tri- 
angle was  formed  by  the  Vindhya  mountein 
range,  from  which  an  irregular  spur  (form- 
ing the  Aravalli  Mountains)  extended  north- 
wards ;  while  between  the  northern  shore  of 
this  island  and  a  hilly  country  which  is  now 
the  Uimalaya  Mountains  ran  a  narrow 
ocean  strait.  The  bed  of  this  strait  became 
covered  with  debris  from  the  adjacent  Hima- 
laya on  its  northern  shore,  and  with  this 
debris  became  entombed  and  preserved  many 
and  various  animal  remains.  The  present 
condition  of  the  country  has  been  produced 
by  an  upheaval  of  the  land,  so  that  what  was 
the  ocean  strait,  forms  now  the  plains  of 
Lidia — the  long,  nearly  level  valleys  in  which 
flow  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  Besides 
this  a  great  upbeavement  along  the  line  of 
the  Himalaya  has  elevated  a  narrow  belt 
of  the  plains  into  the  Sewalik  Hills  (deter- 
mined to  be  but  of  tertiary  age)  and  added 
many  thousand  feet  to  the  height  of  the  Hi- 
malaya. For  a  knowledge  of  curious 
and  striking  forms,  the  world  is  indebted 
to  the  Sewalik  explorations  by  Dr.  Falconer 
and  Sir  T.  P.  Cautley.  Amongst  the  dis- 
coveries was  that  of  the  Slvatherium^  a 
gigantic  four-horned  ruminant-like  animal, 
considered  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  have 
been  furnished  with  a  trunk  like  the 
tapir,  and  certain  fossil  apes,  the  first  ever 
discovered.  But  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  forms  is  a  gigantic  tortoise, 
Golossochelys  atlas,  a  description  of  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Zoological  Society 
in  the  year  1844.  It  is  well  known  that  an 
ancient  mythological  conception  represents 
the  world  as  supported  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant,  itself  sustained  upon  a  tortoise. 
This  ancient  wide-spread  notion  (common  to 
the  ancient  Pythagoreans  and  the  modem 
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Hindoos)  had  in  it,  before  Falconer, 
viouB  incongruity  in  that  the  great 
animal  of  the  world  was  figored  as  su 
on  the  back  of  an  animal  of  a  size  ci 
tively  insignificant.  His  disooverj 
immense  Golossochelys^  tortoise,  h 
removed  this  incongruity,  if  o 
could  be  shown  that  there  was  a  pro 
of  its  having  been  a  contemporary  of 
races  of  man,  from  whom  the  traditi< 
existence  might  have  been  derived, 
very  same  formations  in  which  thi 
tortoise  was  discovered  the  relics  of 
one  were  also  found,  which  latter  has 
out  to  be  identical  with  the  existing 
tecta,  and  on  this  ground.  Dr.  Falcone 
jectured  that  human  eyes  might  ha 
nessed  the  Chelonian  monster  alii 
watehed  its  toilsome  march.  This  a 
tion  together  of  fossil  animals  and  : 
contemporaries  was  indeed  remarkabl 
took  place  at  a  time  so  long  anterior 
in  which  the  antiquity  of  man  begaz 
ceive  an  attention  from  men  of  scica 
nerally.  One  of  the  conclusions  at 
Dr.  Falconer  arrived  concerning  tbi 
recent  geological  conditions  of  Indii 
follows : — 

Conditions  in  India  during  thei 
period  were  precisely  the  reversfe  0 
have  held  in  Europe.  Instead  of  a  f 
sion  of  periods,  with  successive  dec« 
temperature,  India  has  now  as  high  a  i 
rature,  if  not  higher,  than  it  ever  had  ( 
the  tertiary  period.  The  upheavemeni 
operated  to  increase  the  heat^  In  1* 
30°  at  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  the 
temperatare,  making  the  compensatM 
the  elevation  and  reducing  it  to  the  1< 
the  sea,  is  81-2°  Fahrenheit,  or  equal  i 
of  the  equator.  The  same  excess  oft 
rature  holds  generally  over  the  coutiiK 
contrasted  with  the  eastern  side  of  th 
tinent  of  Asia.  Instead  of  numerous  i 
visions  of  the  tertiary  period  with  succ 
faunas,  facts  tend  to  the  oonclusioii 
India  had  one  long  term  and  one  profc 
fauna,  which  lived  through  a  period  o 
ponding  to  several  terms  of  the  te 
period  in  Europe. 

The  discovery  of  all  these  various  te 
Indian  fossils  aflPbrds  an  intefl 
connecting  link  between  two  xoou 
faunas  now  remarkably  distinct.  lo 
of  the  present  day,  but  in  no  other  p 
the  world,  we  find  both  the  giraffe  aa 
hippopotamus,  together  with  many  | 
peculiar  animals.  On  the  other  band, 
are  many  mammalian  forms  ^^^^z^ 
exclusively  Asiatic.  It  might  have  be« 
ticipated  thal^  in  India,  as  in  South  AJa 
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iBinlia,  the  forms  of  life  wbicli  pre- 
&K  now  existing  would  have  re- 
ieodsting  ones  onljr,aiid  not  others 
wn  inhabit  a  distant  geographical 
M  Dr.  Falconer  has  shown  that 
fas  not  the  case ;  hippopotami  and  even 
hring  been  proved  by  hira  to  have 
inbtiiants    of  (historical!  j  speaking 
it  bat  geologically  speaking  modern) 
Tbe  outcome  of  these  investigations 
establishment  of  the  essential   nnity, 
manunahan  animals^  of  the  faunas 
Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America, 
esiabHshment  of  the  fact  that  these 
ts  together  form  one  vast  zoo- 
frcrince  widely  distinguished  from 
(if  South  America  on  the  one  hand 
^  of  Australia  on  the  other. 
<i^g  the  fossil  remains  of  Europe 
la^yvre  find  a  mixed  African  and 
feitt  to  have  existed  down  to  the 
poiod,  and  it  may  thence  fairly  be 
tbat  the  mammalian  animals  now 
^  great  continents  before  named 
i&Qnaof  miocene  origin,  and  in 
te  must  expect  to  have  to  descend 
^KfiitB  to  find   in  northern  lati- 
spresentatives  of  Australian  or  of 
wican  forms.     Such,   indeed,  is 
; his  only  in  the  eocene  strata  that 
have    been    found  in    France, 
i&  strata  much  more  ancient  that 
been  discovered  in  England.     It 
tbt  edentate  animals  (whose  head- 
ire  now  in  South  Ainerica)  have 
in  European   strata  of  miocene 
8  most  he  recollected  that  certain 
™ging  to  that  group  (the  pango- 
Ctpe  ant-eater)  are  now  found  in 
•africa.    So  that  the  presence    of 
•ho  edentata  is  in  no  way  inconsis- 
•^  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the 
■**eDe  fauna,  which  has  with  the 
f*g«8  become  differentiated  into  those 
y  distinct  provinces  of  the  present 
(1)  Palaearotic,   (2)  Nearctic,  (3) 
)  »nd  (4)  Indian  regions ;  the  first 
Barope,  Africa  norUi  of  the  Sahara 
(exclusive  of  Arabia)  north  of  the 
the    second,    North    America 
toMcrico;  the  third,  Africa  south  of 
«&d  Arabia;  and  the  fourth,  Asia 
^  wuth-west  of  theHimalay  a  Moun- 
^«  noble  labours  and  many  estimable 
"^rfDp.  Falconer  will  be  perpetuated 
^7  worthy  of  him,  and  after  his  own 
?  wr  a  Falconer  Fellowship    is    to 
■^W  in  tbe  University  of  Edinburgh. 
** jesB,  however,  are  all  interested  in 
"adebtedtoDr.  Murchison  for  the 
and  conscdentiouB  way  in  which 
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he  has  performed  his  labour  of  love,  and  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  has  executed  his 
arduous  task.  Pall  Mall  Qazette,  quoted  in 
Friend  of  India, 

FALCONERIA  INSIGNIS,  a  plant  of 
Kussowlee. 

FALEZ.     Hind,  a  field  of  melons. 

FALLOW-DEER,  of  Dent,  xiv,  5, 1  Kings 
iv,  23  called  in  Hebrew  **  yachmar"  or  "  red*' 
is  snpposed  to  be  the  "  Bakkar-ul-Wash"  of 
the  modern  Arabs,  a  kind  of  antelope. 

FALITA.  Hind.,  a  slow  match;  also, 
amongst  mahomedans,  a  lamp  charm. 

FALLI.     Hind.,  a  kind  of  iron. 

FALODEH,  Pushtu.  A  white  jelly 
strained  from  wheat,  and,  in  spring  time,  in 
Kabul,  drank  with  sherbet  and  snow. 

FALSA.  Hind.  Grewia  Asiatica :  also 
the  acid  berry  of  Grewia  Asiatica,  much 
used  to  make  a  sherbet. 

FALSAR.  Hind,  of  Kotah.  Fibrous  gin- 
gcr,  the  inferior  sort. 

FALSCHMEA.     Rus.  Barley. 

FALSE  POINT,  a  cape  in  Orissa.  It  is 
a  low  and  wooded  head  land,  and  has  a  licrht- 
house,  120  feet  above  the  water. 

FALSH  or  Palacb.  Hind,  of  Kashmir, 
Populus  ciliata. 

FALUS,  also  Falus  Mahi.  Arab.  Hind. 
Pers.  also  Khanak-ul-Kalb,  Arab.  Nux 
vomica. 

FALWA.  Hind,  also  Farri.  Hind,  of 
Salt  Range,  Grewia  elastica. 

FAMINES  have  repeatedly  occurred  in 
India,  chiefly  owing  to  the  failure  of  rain, 
but  occasionally,  also,  occasioned  by  wars  ne- 
cessitating an  interruption  to  agricul- 
tural operations.  In  the  past  three  hundred 
years,  Bundelkund  has  been  three  times  de- 
vastated by  famine.  The  subject  of  famines 
has  latterly  been  much  investigated  and 
it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  sign  of  coming 
famine  that  food  at  three  times  its  ordinary 
price,  at  a  season  when  some  months  must 
elapse  without  relief,  means  famine  in  the 
great  majority  of 'cases;  while  in  some 
cases  famine  comes  long  before  that  rate 
is  reached.  When  the  rate  rises  to  four  times 
the  ordinary  standard,  it  is  probably  accom- 
panied by  famine  of  a  very  severe  descrip- 
tion. In  1769,  the  prices  of  grain,  in  Lower 
Bengal,  became  unusually  high.  At  that 
time,  the  executive  civil  administration  was 
conducted  by  native  officials,  who  temporally 
remitted  £8,000  of  rent.  But,  by  the  4th 
January  1770,  the  daily  deaths,  from  starva- 
tion in  Patna,  were  up  to  fifty ;  and  before 
the  end  of  May,  160.  The  tanks  were  dried 
up,  and  the  springs  had  ceased  to  reach  the 
surface,  and,  within  the  first  nine  months  of 
1770,  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of 
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Lower  Bengal,  were  carried  off  for  want  of 
food.  The  following  is  a  partial  summary 
of  famines  that  have  occurred  in  India. 
One  occurred  in  1833,  and  was  described 
in  As.  Jl*  new  series,  vol.  xiii.  part  2,  21, 
26,  96,  98,  100,  \i6,  167,  239,  273. 
Another  at  Lucknow,  in  September, 
where  60,000  persons  perished  of  famine 
and  cliolera  in  a  few  dajs ;  at  Hydrabad, 
Malwa,  6ahawu1pore,Indapore,  andOodipore, 
the  whole  crops  were  destroyed  by  locusts ; 
in  Cashmere,   25,000  people  perished. 

In  one  famine,  many  people  are  said  to 
have  perished ;  and  at  Lahore,  mothers  eat 
their  children. 

Gerrard  gave  an  account  of  a  famine  at 
Herat,  in  1832,  when  25,000  persons  perish- 
ed in  As.  Jl.  new  series,  vol.  xiii.  part  2, 
165. 

In  a  famine  in  Bandlecund,  in  1834,  600 
persons  died.  Ibidy  vol.  xvi.  That,  of  1837, 
was  noticed,  vol.  xxvi.  part  I,  1,  89,  177, 
266,  and  that  in  1838,  in  vol.  xxvii.  part  I, 
12,  180. 

For  a  famine  at  Cawnpore,  a  million*and- 
a-half  sterling  of  subscriptions  was  realized 
and  distributed;  1,200  persons  died;  1,300 
were  fed  daily.     Ibid,  273. 

A  famine  occurred  in  Guntoor,  in  1833, 
and  was  described  by  Gapt.  Best.  In  this  fa- 
mine, 150,000  human  beings  died  of  starva- 
tion, also  74,000  bullocks,  159,000  milk 
cattle,  and  300,000  sheep  and  goats.  The 
loss  of  revenue  occasioned  to  Government 
during  the  fifteen  following  years  exceeded 
two  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  Mad.  Lit. 
Trans.  1844,  No.  xxx.  186. 

In  a  famine  in  Nagpore,  in  1819,  the  price 
of  Jowarry  rose  from  Rs.  5  to  Bs.  30  per 
candy.     As.  Jl  1820,  vol.  ix.  79. 

A  famine,  in  Cashmere.  Ihid^  1 834,  new 
series,  vol.  xiv.  part  2. 

A  famine  in  Cutch,  horrible  effects  of. 
Ibid,  262. 

A  famine  in  Marwar,  50,000  people  perish- 
ed.    Ibidy  No.  xxxvi.  106. 

A  famine  at  Ajmeer.  Ibid,  vol,  xv.  part 
2,198. 

A  famine  in  Midnapore  district.  Ibid, 
202. 

A  famine  in  Guttack.  Ibid^  1837,  vol. 
xxiv.  part  2,247. 

A  famine  at  Futteghur,  Shahjehanpore, 
Calpee,  and  Singbhoom.     Ibid,  285. 

A  famine  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  Ibid, 
1838,  vols.  xxvi.  part  2,  20,  69,  78, 144,  184, 
212—214,237;  xxvii.  part  2,  88,  93,  148, 
154,  190,  195,  280,  281,  827.  Meeting  at 
Calcutta  respecting.  Ibid^  voL  xxvii.  part  2, 
70, 186.  500,000  lives  lost. 

A  famine  in  the  Doab.     Ihid^  18S« 
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A  famine  in  Elattiwar.  Ibid,  183 
xxx.  part  2,  67,  119,  123. 

A  famine  in  Catch.  Ibtd,  1839,  vol. 
part  2,  200,  226. 

A  famine  Meeting  was  held  at  Q 
respecting  the  famine  in  India.  G-ove; 
assistance  during  the  famine  at  Agra. 
Fund, Bengal.  16 ii,  1840,  vol.  xxxi.  pai 

Famine  in  India.  Ibid,  1840,  vol. 
part  2,  100,  3155  xxxiii.  part  2,  204, 

Famine,  Chronology  of,  1841,  Montf 
Martin  on,  1640—1655,1661,  1764- 
1770,1782,1792,  1803,  1804,  1819, 
1824,1832,  1833,  1836,1837,1838. 
vol.  xxxvi.  105. 

Famine  anticipated  in  the  XJppei 
Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal.  As.  Jl 
vol.  xxxix.  108. 

Remarks  on  the  famine  by  the  Bev.  \ 
Everest  published  in  the  Stai 
Journal,  in  which  are  adduced  facts  U 
that  unfavourable  seasons  in  Indi 
periodical.  Ibid,  1843,  vol.  i.  2rd  seru 

Famine  in  Cashmere.     As,  Res.  yoI 

In  1860-61,  there  was  a  gieat  i 
on  which  Colonel  Baird  Smith  i 
ed  in  1861,  and  recommended  irri( 
Colonel  Baird  Smith  has  remarked  c 
rough  periodicity  of  famines,  and  it  i 
said  that  these  local  famines  recur 
part  of  the  country  or  other  every  6, 
15  yearp.  The  greater  famines  occuri 
cessive  centuries ;  instead  of  5,  10, 
we  may  say  at  intervals  of  50,  100,  w 
years.  There  is  vague  mention  of  gp 
mines  in  the  13th,  14tb  and  15th  cen 
notably  one  in  1471 ;  and  without  ffoii 
yond  the  more  recent  centuries,  there 
to  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  grei 
torical  fomines  affected  India  about  th 
1633,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  j 
Another  mention  is  made  of  terrible  1 
in  the  year  1661.  In  the  18th  c« 
we  do  not  find  mention  of  any  &«> 
the  greater  scale  till  that  of  1770 
all  the  lower  parts  of  the  Of 
countries,  and  we  know  not^how^ 
besides.  The  famhie  in  1783-81 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greater  ftj 
There  have  been  four  famines  ij 
jam  within  historical  recollection  \^ 
1 789  to  1792,  second  1799  to  Ifh 
in  1836,  and  the  fourth  in  1866.  Oft 
first  was  the  most  severe,  far  surpfl 
intensity  that  of  1866.  The  great 
which  desolated  Bengal  1770-72  did 
tend  to  Qanjam,  andprobably  the  peof 
ed  no  small  profit  from  the  «^P^[*J|j  - 
The  extent  of  the  famine  of  1791-W  I 
anywhere  ezaotly  given. 
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Co^taded  with  1866,  it  is  woriLj  of  note 
ftiitbetvo  earlier  famines  of  1789  and 
bega  in  ihe  nortli  of  the  Ganjam  dis- 
tad  increased    in    intensity  towards 
SDtii,  whilst  that  of  1836,  as  in  1866, 
£sh  viih  greatest  severity  in  Orissa 
psriB  of  the  district,  adjacent  to  Bengal. 
tJiird  period    of    scarcity   in  Oanjam, 
ID  interral  of  30  years,  occurred  in' 
Cholera   was    very  prevalent,  and 
of  the  cattle   also   perished.     Again 
tiie  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
was  visited  by  a  severe  drought  du- 
tibe  latter  part   1^65    and   the  early 
i£  1866. 
%  Tcport    of  the  three   Commissioners 
Catisacky  Pooree,  and  Balasore,  the 
of    Orissa,  omitting  the  hill 
which     the    famine  raged  with 
iateiisitj,   and   continued    longest. 
Singbhoom,   Midnapore,    Ban- 
Baneegnnge,    Burdwan,     Hooghly, 
,  JK^addea ;  and  the  extent  of  the  mor- 
fvrer  will  be  ascertained  with  any  ac- 
Mr.  Bavenshaw  estimates  it  at  not 
one-fourth  of  the  population. 
Ai  Commissioners  can  give  no  details 
Mb  tiSect  of  the  famine  in  the  Tributary 
ICoharbhunj  is  a  very  large  territory 
an  area  of  upwards  of  4,000  square 
tod  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  must 
rladed  in   the    area  of  most  severe 
bat   the    roughest    approximate 
of  the  mortality  cannot  be  given. 
iC^ota  Nagpore,  in  which  are  the  dis- 
t<f  Maunbhoom  and  Singhbhoom,  the 
for  the  famine  of  1866  fell  on  the 
about  the  same  as  in  Orissa. 
sofiered    in  the  year  1770  from 
more  widespread  and  terrible  than 
vfa'eli  has  ever  befallen  any  other  Bri- 
potsession,   and  which  Colonel   Baird 
deemed  to  have  been  the  most  intense 
India  ever  experienced.     In  the  .  earlier 
of  British  rule  in  Bengal,*  famine  occu* 
a  place   in   men's   minds  at    least  as 
it  as  that  which  it  has  held  in  the 
of  the  present  generation  in  the  North- 
provinces.     It  is  true  that  Bengal 
aot  experienced  terrible  famine  for  near- 
loo  jeara.   In  the  Ganjam  district,  nearly 
^    persons  perished,  from  actual  starva- 
a&d  in  one  part  of  the  district  upwards 
%per  cent, 
"fiv  Arthur    Cotton  estimates  that  two 
of  rice  land  will  feed  seven  people  for 
r,  and  Mr.  Fischer,  the  manager  of  the 
i^uga  Estate,  considers  that  a  family 
'ffe  vill  consume  under  6  lbs.  of  grain,  per 
Ann.  Ind,  Adm.  vd.xii.^p.  11.   244 
^%8, 300  Hunter's  Rural  Life  in  Bengal 
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FAN  A.    See  Laquis. 

FANAM.  A  coin  of  the  Camatic,  now 
uncnrrent.  The  correct  value  of  one  Com- 
pany's rupee  was  12  fanancis  68*57  cash. 
Where  much  nicety  was  not  required,  the 
usual  rate  of  conversion  was  on.e  fanam  **» 
1  anna  8  pice.  It  was  a  small  silver  coin, 
the  1- 12th  of  a  rupee:  no  longer  coined. 

FAN  PALMS,  the  Chamoerops  humilis. 
Linn,  used  for  this  purpose,  grows  in  con- 
siderable abundance  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  leaves  of  many  of  the 
palms  of  southern  Asia,  the  Corypha,  the 
Livistenia,  palmyra  and  Date  peJms,  are 
similarly  employed.  That  of  Ceylon,  is  the 
Corypha  umbraculifera. — Linn. 

FANS  of  China  are  principally  exported 
to  the  United  Stetes  ;  a  few  go  to  India  and 
South  America.  Those  sent  abroad  are 
made  of  palm  leaf  and  paper ;  feather  and 
silken  fans  are  not  so  ofb^  shipped.  Fire- 
screens are  included  under  this  head  as  weU 
as  fans;  these  are  lackered.  lu  1836-7, 
171,143  fans  and  fire-screens  wero  shipped 
to  America  at  $1|  per  thousand,  and  2,200 
feather  fans  at  40  cente  each.  According 
to  the  old  duty,  100  fans  paid  1^  mace  duty. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  fans  sent  abroad 
are  those  which  do  not  fold  up. — MorriBon. 

FAN-TAL,  in  China,  the  Superintendent 
of  Finance.     See  Kwang-tung-chi. 

FAN-YAN-MA,  the  Chinese  name  of  Ba- 
mian. 

FAQBER,  Fakir,  or  Durvesh,  amongst 
the  mahomedans,  religious  mendicante 
of  whom  there  are  several  sects.  In  India,  this 
cl^s  of  religious  devotees  are  geneiully : 


6  Mnlling. 

6  Bnfaee     or 

mar. 

7  Jnllallea. 

8  Sohageea. 

9  Nnqsh-hnndoeai 
10  Bawa  peearay. 


1  The   Kadriah   or  Ba- 

nnwa.  6  Bnfaee     or     Ooprs« 

8  The  Chistee. 
8  The  Shootareea. 
4  Tabqateea     or      Mo- 

dareea,   also  called 

daffalee. 

The  Calendar  durvesh  is  rarely  seen  in 
India.    HerJclots.     See  Darvesh.   Fakir. 

FARAN,  the  valley  from  which  the  Jab)- 
Masa  range  rises.  That  part  of  the  range, 
on  which  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  is 
built,  is  called  Tur  Sina.  See  Jibbel-Musa. 
Senai. 

FABANJ  MTJSHK,  Hind.  Calamintha 
umbrosa ;  Ocimum  basilicum. 

FABABI.  PsBS.  Hind.,  absconding,  dis- 
appearance, a  person  who  has  disappeared. 
Fauti-o-Farari,  Casualties  by  deaths  an^ 
disappearance. — EUiot 

FAEIAS.  Hind.  The  tamarisks,  TauMirix 
orientalis  and  dioica.*  The  Faras  plants,  ip 
the  drier  parts  of  tihe  Doab  and  in  the  vici* 
nity  of  Oelhi^  are  palled  Asnl  or  Atul,  and 
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the  gsJls  or  ''  choti-mai"  which  are 
formed  on  ihe  tree  are  called  Samrat-ul-Asul.*' 
-in  Arabic.    JBlliot 

FABASH.  Hind.  P£BS.  a  carpet,  hence 
FarSsh  a  servant  who  spreads  carpets. 
Literally  "  carpet-spreader,"  but  in  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  India,  applied  to  nnder-ser- 
vants  generally.  Amongst  the  mahpmedau 
armies,  the  FarSsh  was  a  tent-pitcher,  which 
in  the  British  camps  is  the  duty  of  the 
Elliot,  Ed.  Ferrier  Jowm  p.  291. 

FABASIUI7.  Hmo.  Salvia  lanata,  and 
S.  Moorcroftiana. 

FARAZ.  Ar.  Hind.  Pers.  In  the  ma- 
homedan  religion,  points  ordered  by  God, — 
God's  commands — Snnnut  being  the  ordi- 
nances of  theirprophet.  Forinstance,theRam- 
zan  or  Eed-ul-Fitr  feast,  and  the  Baqrid  feast 
are  both  Farz  and  Sunnut,  while  the  Akhiri 
Char  Shambah,the  Maharram,  and  the  Sbab- 
i-barat  are  only  Sunnut.  Thns,  also,  Captain 
Burton  says,  the  afternoon  prayers,  being 
Farz,  or  obligatory,  were  recited,  because  we 
feared  that  evening  might  come  on  before 
the  ceremony  of  Ziyarat  *' visitation"  conclud- 
ed. Throughout  India,the  Farz  or  commands 
of  God,  ore  almost  obscured  by  the  quantity 
of  the  Sunnut  and  the  traditions  and  there 
are  frequent  reformations  attempted,but  these 
speedily  assume  political  features.  A  sect, 
styled  "  Farazi"  was  formed  at  Dacca  in  1828, 
but  it  died  out.  Elliot.  Wilson,  BurtorCs 
pilgrimage  to  Meccah^  VoL  ii.  p.  66. 

FARBE-ROTHE.     Geb.    Madder. 

FARD,  AR.in  accounting,  a  slip  of  paper,  a 
list,  a  sheet,  or  statement,  a  slip  in  an  ac- 
count book.    Elliot, 

FARDUSI,  a  celebrated  Persian  po^t*  He 
wrote  the  Shahnamah  in  A.  D.  1 ,000,  con- 
taining three  heroes,  Jamshid,  Faridun  and 
Garshasp  as  the  three  earliest  representa- 
tives of  the  generations  of  mankind.  A 
little  way  from  the  gate  of  the  entrance  of 
Toos  there  stands  a  dome  ornamented  with 
lacquered  tiles,  so  small  as  seemingly  to  form 
a  part  of  some  private  house ;  this  dome 
covers  the  dust  of  this  celebrated  poet 
who  after,  the  unworthy  treatment  he 
received  from  shah  Mahmood,  Ghaznavi, 
retired  there  to  die.  Frcufer^a  Journey  into 
Khoraaan  p,  519. 

FARFEYUN.  Hind.  Euphorbium ;  gum 
of  Euphorbia  Royleana. 

FARFUGITJM  GRANDE.  Mr.  Fortune 
fiays  that  at  Ningpq,  in  the  garden  of  an  old 
Chinese  gentleman  there,  he  met  with  a 
beautiful  new  herbaceous  plant,  having  rich 
blotched  or  variegated  leaves  which  has  since 
been  named  as  above  by  Dr.  Lindley.  It 
was  growing  in  a  neat  flower-pot,  and  was 
fividently  much  prized  by  its  possessor,  and 
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well  it  might  for  it  was  the  most  stri] 
looking  plant  in  his  garden.  He  infon 
Mr.  Fortune  that  he  had  received  itf 
Pekin  the  year  before,  and  that  at  pra 
it  was  very  rare  in  Ningpo,  but  he  thouj 
his  visitor  might  be  able  to  procure  a  pi 
or  two  from  a  nursery-man  in  the  towi 
whom  he  had  g^ven  a  few  roots.  He  los 
time  in  paying  a  visit  to  the  nursery  indi 
ed  and  secured  the  piize.  It  reached  I 
land  in  safety. — A.  Res.  among  the  Ch 
p.  420. 

FARGARD,  Persian,  a  section  of 
Yendidad,  the  book  of  the  ancieut  Zoi 
trians.     See  Arian,  Parsi,  Yendidad. 

FARGHANA  the  native  territory  of 
father  of  Baber,  it  lies  on  both  sides  of 
Jaxartes,  a  portion  of  ancient  Scythia. 

FARIA,  MANUEL  Db.  Author  of 
History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conques 
India  by  the  Portuguese;  written  in  Span 
and  translated  into  English  by  John  Stev 
— Play  fair*  8  Aden, 

FARID  BUTI,  HtND.  Farsetia  Ha 
tonii  and.  F.  Edgeworthii,  CocculusT 
BUS. — D.  C, 

FARIGH,  Ab.  Release,  free.  P.  Nm 
or  F.  Khatti  deed  of  release.  From  this  i 
also,  is  the  word  Faragbat,  leisure,  eo 
ment,  repose,  affluence,  also  Farigh-Ehft 
a  fee  to  the  writer  of  a  farifzrh  khatti.  B\ 

FARINA.  Eng.  Lat.  Sp.  Flour,  meal; 
flonr,  used  as  food,  either  from  wheat,  i 
Jauipha,  potato,  Jatropha,  Maranta,  ( 
cuma,  Canna.  Every  now  and  then  some 
of  the  farinas  is  prominently  put  before 
public.  When  Dr.Hassall  wrote  in  the  mi 
of  the  19th  century,  the  farinaceous  fc 
sold  in  London  and  their  composition,  < 
were. — Qardiner*8  Alimentary  Frepcerc 
was  entirely  of  rice,  reduced  to  the  stai 
an  extremely  fine  powder  which  crepita 
under  pressure,  in  the  same  manner  ai 
most  of  the 'arrowroots. 

Leath^s  Alimentary  Farina^  or  Earner 
thic  Fa/nnaceou8  jPood.-^Consisted  princij) 
of  wheat  flour,  slightly  baked,  and  sweet* 
with  sugar,  together  with  potato-flour, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  Indian-coin  i 
and  tapioca. 

Semolina, — Consists  of  the  gluten 
wheat,  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
starch,  part  of  this  having  been  remo^ 
Semolina  resembles  in  appearance  sago, 
the  little  granules  of  which  it  is  comp« 
in  place  of  being  round  as  in  sago 
angular.  When  moistened,  the  watffl 
rendered  perceptibly  opaque  and  millc? 
the  starch  still  present  and  thefrs^ji^ 
swell  up  and  become  soft  and  glatin< 


FARQAH. 

Tma  Arfkur^s    Farinaceous    Fijod — was 
Wbeat  Flonr  slightly  baked. 
iadWaies*  Food — Consists  entirely 
jfyofato  flonr. 
MKii  Farinaceous  Food, — Consists  en- 
of  wfaeat-flonr  baked. 

i'$  NutriUouB  Farina — Consists  of 

flour  artificially  coloured  of  a  pink 

'nfrhne,  tbe  colouring  matter  probably 

Base  Pink. 
trsdesi   Farinaceotu    Food — Consists  of 
•floor  baked. 

M  Talent  Flour — Consisfs  of  wheat- 
vidi  Tartaric  Acid  and  Carbonate  of 

Seejet-Consifits  of  -wheat  flonr  sweetened 

«pr.     Baxter'' 8    Compounded   Farina 

of  wheat  —flonr  sweetened     with 


f  Improved  Farinaceous  Food  con- 
ifracipally  of  Bean  orPea-Flonr,  most 
the  former,   with   a  little  Tacca 
some  Potato-Flonr   and  a  very 
(Mvanfa  Arrow-Root. 
lit  JEa5orani. — Consists   of  a    mixture 
with  sugar  of  the  Bed  or  Arabian 
led  Wheat-Flour,  the  latter  in  con- 
amount.    Vita  Boborant  bears  con- 
resemblance  to  Du  Barry's  Beva- 
I  aid  is  sold  at  2s.  per  pound. — 

Bipley   states  that  a  substance 

ttTow-root  is  obtained  from  a  plant 

Pembwaoo ;"  and  the  tapioca  from 

not  of  a  tree  called  by  the  Bnrmese 

Myoukoo."  Food  and  its  aduUera- 

rf  250.     See  Farina.     Fb.  It.  Meal. 

:GH    MUSHK.    Hind,    Ocimum 

'lUDIG.     Hnro,   Pbr,  Europe,  from  the 
nita  Frank.  Hence  Faringi,  a  European 

ting  to  Europe,  such  a<<, 
U&EXGI  DATUBA.    Hind.  Argemone 


[f AMNGI  DATUBA  KA  TEL.    Hind, 
lof  ATgemone  mexicana.     See  Oil,  Bru- 
in nrCnmkn  oil. 
FARIAD.     Arab,  Hind,  Peus.     A  com- 
i:   Fariadi,  a  complainant,  a  plaintive. 
fABH.    Ab.   Enjoyment ;  hence.    Farh- 

HiifP,     Pees.    Pleasnre-Garden. 
^AROEBL  SIB,  or  Mahomed  Farokh  Sir, 
of  Delhi.      He  was  deposed   and 
on  the  16th  Feby  1719,  by  Ab- 
Khan  and  Hussain  Khan. 
[lARMAK.    Pebs,  Hind.    A  royal  man- 
ias order  from  a  king  or  other  superior, 
the  British  write  Firman. — EUiot. 
,'iBQAH.      Ar.  Pkbs.      A  tribe,^  from 
'^irq,  separation.    Hence  also — Faraqit, 
itioii,     Faraqat     behtar     az   malulat, 
is  preferable  to   qnarrelling;   also 


PABS. 

Farq,  the  part  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
where  the  hair  parts. 

FABBAKHABAD,  a  town  of  the  Agra 
district  in  Hindustan.  It  was  taken  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  on  the  2nd  Jany.  1858. 

FABBA-BUD,  a  river  on  the  eastern  part 
of  Persia. 

FABBI.    Hind.     Orewia  elastica. 

FABBOPOS.  Port,  ob  FBAPOS.  Pobt. 
Bags. 

FABS.  According  to  the  Jehan  Numa, 
one  of  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  province  of 
Fars  was  into  the  five  circles  or  departments 
called  "  Kurre"  and  named  Istakhr,  Darab- 
jird,  Shapur,  Ardashir  and  Kobad.  At  pre-. 
sent,  it  consists  of  three  principal  parts,  vis 
1.  Fars  proper  (Persis  Proper.)  2.  Laristan 
near  the  Peraian  Gulf;  and  3  Behbehan,  or 
the  country  of  the  Khogiln,  which  represents 
the  circle  of  Kobad.  Behbehan  is  bounded, 
on  the  north  by  the  great  belt  of  mountains 
which  separate  Irak  Ajom  from  the  southern 
provinces  of  Persia :  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  form  its 
boundary  to  the  south,  Bam-Hormnz  and  the 
Ka'b  country  lie  to  thp  west,  while  Shulistan 
separates  Behbehan  on  the  east  from  the  di- 
rect dependencies  of  Fars.  On  the  east  and 
south-east,  Behbehan  is  surrounded  by  the 
Mamaseni  tribe :  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  the  Bakhtiyari,  and  on  the  west  and 
south  by  the  Ka*b  Arabs.  Also,  the  moun- 
tainous region  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
the  plain  of  Behbehan  is  occupied  by  the  Kbo- 
gilu  tribes, — and  the  districts  of  Lirani  and 
Zeitnn,  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  together  with 
the  fortresses  of  Gal-i-gulab,  all  come  under 
the  control  of  the  governor  of  Behbehan. 
Fars,  Pars  or  Faraistan,  is  the  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia,  which  gives  it«  name  to 
the  country.  It  lies  between  27^  20'  and  31  ** 
42'  N.  lat.,  and  49^  20'  and  54  B.  long,  being 
nearly  square  and  about  220  miles  in  length 
and  breadth.  It  has  Kirman  and  Laristan 
on  the  east ',  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south, 
Khuzistan  on  the  west,  and  Irak-Ajem  on 
the  north,  with  a  superficies  of  about  44,335 
preograpliical  square  miles,  or  nearly  one- 
third  ot*  France.  It  has  many  rich  and  pic- 
turesqao  tracts,  and  is  less  desert  than  other 
parts  of  Persia.  This  province  of  Persia 
contains  the  salt  lakes  of  Bakhtegan  (also 
called  Niriz)  and  Dereachte,  which  are  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Shiraz ;  and  there  is 
a  fresh  water  lake  in  the  plain  of  Zerdan. 
The  principal  streams  are  the  Bendamir  or 
Araxes,  which  receives  the  Kur-ab  or  Cyrus 
river,  as  it  falls  into  lake  Bakhtegan :  and  the 
Nabon,  whose  course  is  from  Firozabad 
southward  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this 
country  are  also  the  higher  parts  of  the  two 
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FARS. 

branohes  of  ihe  Tab.    Towarda  tbe  north 
(acoording  io  Mr.  Morier),  Mader-i-Soliman 
marks  the  tomb  ofGjms  (son  of  Cambjses) ; 
to  the  west  are  the  mina  of  Kizla  Safed, 
and,  nearly  in  the  centre,  are  those  of  the 
ancient  capital,  Persepolis.    This  territory 
represents  anoient  Persis,  which  was  water- 
ed by  the  Araxes,  Qyndes,  Oroatis,  Arasis, 
Pelevar  and  Bagrad.    Its  cities  were  Coma, 
Azimay  Arbrea,  and  Artacana ;  besides  many 
others  whose  sites  are  unknown.    Persepolis 
was  the  capital  in  the  time  of  Alexander  : 
more  anciently,  the  seat  of  the  government 
was  at  Pasargada,  (Strdbo  lib.  xv.  p.  729,) 
the  Persagadis  of  Qaintns  Oartins   (Lib,  v. 
cop.  vi.)  but  as  this  historian  speaks  of  the 
fortress  of  Persepolis,  and  tbe  city  of  Per- 
fOlgadis  (qn.    Farsa-Gerd?)   it    is  possible 
that  the  extensive  ruins  in  the   plaio,  near 
the  former,  may  be  the  Pasargada  of  Pliny. 
(Lib,  vi.  cap.  xxvi.,)  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
Ool,  Ohemey,p,  210. 

The  entire  southern  region  of  Fars,  border- 
ing on  the  Persian  G-ulf,  is  called  the  Gkrm- 
sair  or  "  hot  region."  It  extends  from  the 
sea  to  the  latitude  of  Kazeroon,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  Persian  Oulf,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tab  to  the  confines  of  Laristan 
from  Bushire,  eastward,  as  far  as  Cangoon, 
the  tract  is  named  the  Dushtistan  or  "  land 
of  plains."  The  Tungistan,  commonly  pro- 
nounced Tnngistoon,  or  **  narrow  land,"  is  a 
small  tract  of  land  east  of  Bushire.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
U-ermsair,  consists  of  an  independent  lawless 
set)  many  of  the  tribes  being  robbers  by  pro- 
fession. 

A  huge  wall  of  mountains  separates  the 
Germsair,  or  low  region,  from  the  Sardsair, 
or  high  table  land  of  Persia.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these,  is  an  abrupt  lofty 
hill,  named  Hormooj ;  where,  specimens  of 
coal  were  found.  Sardsair  signifies  "  cold 
region."  It  is  also  termed  the  sarhada,  a 
word  literally  signifying  "  boundary  or 
frontier,"  but,  there,  is  generally  applied  to 
any  high  land  were  the  climate  is  cold. 


FASLI  OK  HARVEST  ERA. 

p.  458.     See  Aras.    Ardea,  Ardekan, 
Iran,  Kashgoi,  Kab,  Kirman,  Lar,  Lar 
Oman.    Erythrean  Sea. 
FARSAKH.    Pees.,  by  the   old  ( 

historians  wapatrarYytjs,  It  is  the  P( 
league,  about  18,000  feet  in  length  a 
known  to  Europe,  as  the  Farsaoj 
Parasang.  It  is  usually  reckoned  n 
British  miles,  but  like  the  *'  kos"  of 
it  varies  greatly.  Accordingto  Major  Rei 
the  farsakh  is  little  short  of  3i  British  i 


The  Sea  of  Oman,  or  Persian  gulf,  called 
also  the  Persian  Sea,  and  Erythrean  Sea, 
also  the  Sea  of  Fars  has  sevenJ  islands,  the 
Jazirah-i-Lafet  called  also  Jazirah-i-daraz,  or 
Long-Island,  known  on  maps  as  Kishm. 
Also  Khareg  island,  on  maps  Karrack,  a 
small  island  but  well  watered,  not  very  far 
from  Busheer,  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Dutch,  and  was  held  in  1838  to  1846  by 
the  British.  Ottseley's  Travels,  Vol,  i.  p.  834. 
Ktnneir^s  Qeographicdl  Memoir  of  the  Persian 
Empire  p,  54.  Colonel  Ohesney^s  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  p.  210.    Porter's  Travels,    Vol.  i. 


(See  *'  Illustrations  of  the  Retreat  of  the 
Thousand,"  p.  4.)  Mr.  Fraser  (Joi 
into  Khorassan^  p.  *  367)  says,  '' 
Kborassanee  farsakh  is  rather  more 
that  of  Irak ;"  rather  less  than  4  Bntish  i 
A  farsang,  is  also  said,  to  be  a  disl 
within  which  a  long  sighted  man  can  i 
camel,  and  diHtioguish  whether  it  bo  ti 
or  black.  (Buudehesch,  cap.  xxvi.)  J 
also  described  as  one  hours  travel  or  joa 
or  four  miles.  Baron  0,  A.  De,  Bode*8 
veU  in  Luristan  and  Arahistan.  p,  57.  B 
residence  in  Koordisian,  Vol,  i.  p.  1 97  Boi 
I  Travels,  Vol,  i.  p.  255. 

FARSAN,    an    island    off  the  coas 
Yemen  about  three  miles  from  the  sea 
of  Jezan.     The  sea- faring  population  tt 
are  largely  occupied  in  the  pearl  fishery. 

FARSH.    Hind.  Pees.     A  Carpet. 
Farash. 

FARSH,    Hind.     Popnlns  nigra. 

FARUD.    Ak.  Hind.  Pers,  literally 
cent  or  alighting :   in  the  en  stems  dep 
menty  delivery  in  of  goods.    EU. 

FARW.     Hind.    Digitaria  sangninftli 

FARWA.    Hind.  Tamarix  orientalia, 
tanfiaT*isk 

FASciOLARIA    FILAMENTOSA 
F.  Trapezium.     See  Siphonostomata. 

FASL.    Ab.    Hind.    Pjcbs.,   a  seasol 
crop,  a  harvest. 

FASLI  OB  HARVEST  ERA    The 
of  this  era,  the  narvest  year  of  no: 
India  derived  from     that    of  the 
has  been  traced  to  the  year  of  Akhar'ii 
cession  to  the  throne,  or  the  2nd  Ba* 
Sani  A.  H.  963  (14  February  1W6)  w 
solar  year  for  financial  and  other  civil 
sactions  was  engprafted  on  the  current 
year  of  the  Hijra  and  subsequently  adj 
to  the  first  year  of  Akbar's  reign.    I 
Dekhan,   however,  the    Fasli  year, 
from  the  preceding,  being  apparently  i 
vance  of  them.     The  Fasli  year  of  the 
han  owes  its  origin  to  the  emperor 
Jahan,  who  after  bringing  liis  wars  in 
rashtra  to  a  close  in  1636,  endeavor 
settle  the  country,  and  introduce  the  re 
system  of  Tudor  Mul,  the  celebrated 
nister  of  Akbar,  and  thus  naturally 
100 


FATA  HAH. 

or  harreet  year.    Ii»  differs  from 
iMiof  BeDgal  by  seven  years,  from  the 
of  the  lunar  year.     The  year  is 
si|^tobe  siderea],  bnt  the  Madras  Oo- 
kire  now  fixed  its  commencement 
^  lilk  Jnly,  and  applied  it  solely  to 
latters.     The  harvest  years  of  nor- 
hSM,  however,  have  their  origin  from 
of  Akbar's  accession  to  the  throne  9 
2nd  Rabi-ns-sani  A  H.  963  =  14  th 
1556:   the  object    of  Akbar,  in 
ig  the  Fasli  or    harvest  year,  was 
to  equalize    the    name     or    nam- 
&e  year  all   over  his  vast  empire, 
interferinji^  with  the  modes  of  snb* 
pnetised  in  different  localities,  but 
iAa  sprang  the  four  existing  harvest 
The  Ben<^li  san,  the  Yilayati  san, 
iik Tamil  Fasli  year,  may   be  always 
identical    with  the  Saka  solar 
i^e  the  Fasli  of  the  western  pro- 
/  in  like  manner  be  classed  with  the 
Samvat  there  current.     The  Hijra 
ik^  on  the  26th  November   1555, 
&tieconcnrrent  Fasli  year,  963,  began 
^  (he  of  the  lunar  month  Asan,  (  Aswina) 
an    the    10th  September  1555. 
rBwati  year   963,   on  the   1st  of  the 
A«Fin,  which  occurred  on  the  8th 
1555.     But  the  Bengali  san  963, 
imrhe  1st  Baisakh  falling  within  the 
>B^ra  year,  which  was  necessarily  that 
11th  April  1556.     The  number  592 
he  added  to  convert  the  two  first  eras 
^Cbnstian  account,  if  less  than  four  of 
laDotha  have  transpired,  and  593  years, 
'-:  afao  593  years  for  the  first  nine 
of  the  Bengali  san,  and  5&4  for  the 
ep's    ATitiqinties  by  Thonias,  p, 
B^  p.  367. 
[ilASTIKL     HiXD.y  a  kind  of  emerald. 
'liTAH.UIi-B ALDAN,  a  historical  work 
Ian  countries  fh>m  Spain  to  Sind, 


tttmad,  son  of  Yahya  son  of  Jabir,  styled 

ori.     He  was  tutor   to  one  of  the 

of  the  family  of  the  khalif  Al  Muta- 

L  and  died  A.  D.  829-3   (A.H.  279.) 

UuL  of  India. 

'ATAHAH,  Ab.»  also  al-fatahitf,  also 
the  name  of  the  opening  chapter 
Kormn.  It  is  a  prayer,  and  is  held 
#eit  veneration  by  mahomedans  who 
^iaeveral  honorable  titles,  such  as  the 
of  praise,  of  prayer,  of  thanksgiving 
They  esteem  it  the  quintessence 
whole  Koran,  and  often  repeat  it  in 
potions  both  public  and  private,  as 
repeat  the  Lord*s  prayer.  Most 
i  epitaphs  end  by  the  words  "  Fatihah 
Jjhft  iehon"  say  a  Fatihah  for  his  soul. 
%  tttahaix  is  entitled  the  Freiace,  of  the 


FATHER  AND  MOTHER. 

Koran  or  Introduction,-  and  was  revealed 
at  Mecca,  and  is  as  foUows  commencing  with 
the  words  ''Bismil|ah-Ir-Rahman-ur-Rahim, 
"  In  the  name  of  the  most  mercifbl  Ood, 
Praise  be  to  Ood,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures, 
the  most  merciful,  the  King  of  the  day  of 
Judgment,  Thee  do  we  worship  and  of  thee 
do  we  beg  assistance.  Direct  us  in  the 
right  way,  in  the  'way  of  those  to  whom 
thou  hast  been  gracious;  not  of  those 
against  whom  thou  art  incensed,  nor  of 
those  who  go  astray."  This  Pi*ayer  is  offered 
with  upraised  hands  which  are  afterwards 
drawn  down  over  the  face.  The  hands  are 
raised  in  order  to  catch  the  blessing  that  is 
supposed  to  descend  from  heaven  upon  the 
devotee  ;  and  the  meaning  of  drawing  the 
palms-  down  the  face,  is  symbolically  to 
transfer  the  benediction  to  every  part  of 
the  body.  It  is  said  on  many  religious  occa* 
sions.  Sales  Koran^  Burton's  Pilgrimage 
to  Meccah.  Vul^  i.  p.  286,  Ferrier's  Journey^ 
f.  502. 

FATEH  ALI  SHAH,  was  king  of  Peraia 
up  to  the  year  1 8  .  His  life  illustrates  Persian 
customs.  He  was  an  eminently  handsome 
man.  He  possessed  one  of  the  largest 
families  on  record,  in  ancient  Or  modem 
times.  Besides  the  four  *'  akad"  or  lawful 
wives,  pennitted  to  every  mahomedan,  he 
had  more  than  800    "  mutea"  or  inferior 


spouses.  He  continually  changed  his 
women,  as  he  was  tired  of  them  and  lacked 
novelty ;  bat  he  never  parted  with  any  who 
had  borne  him  male  children.  He  had  up- 
wards of  one  huodred  and  thirty  sons ;  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  daughters. 
At  the  time  of  his  demise,  his  children,  grand 
children  and  great  grand -children  amounted 
to  about  five  thousand  souls !  These  princes 
Shahzad^  were,  7oag,  a  heavy  burthen  to 
the  country.  Scarcely  a  village  of  any 
size  in  Persia  but  had  some  prince  resident 
at  it  to  oppress  and  impoverish  the  people, 
while  he  devoted  his  time  and  energies 
to  all  manner  of  mischief  and  profligacy. 
Some  became  comparatively  well  off,  but 
many  fell  into  great  poverty,  there,  and 
some  of  his  descendants  soon  had  to  earn 
their  living  as  mechanics,  and  tradesmen 
in  the  different  cities.  This  state  of 
things  was  surpassed  by  Augustus  XI.  of 
Poland  who  is  said  to  have  had  364  children 
by  his  numerous  concubines.  He  also  had 
one  of  his  own  daughters  for  his  mistress, 
a  piece  of  depravity  of  which  Fateh  All 
Shah  was  never  accused. 
FATHAH;    Arab.  Hikd.  Pebs.  Victory* 

FATHER  and  MOTHER, 

Ma  Bap,  Hind.  |  Tilli  Tandri,  TxL. 

Taya-Tya  pan,         Tam.  | 
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FAULKNER. 

Among  the  people  of  India,  and  amongst 
ibe  Chinese,  an  hofiorifio  appellation  to 
people  of  paii  or  to  a  person  from  ivhom  a 
Kindness  is  received  or  expected.  In  China 
it  is  a  title  by  which  the  representatives  of 
anthority  are  designated.  HuCf  Chinese  Em^ 
pire^  Vol.  i.  p.  22. 

FATHOM.    Em, 


Lan, 
Toise, 


Fr.       I  T^a, 


Hind. 
Lat. 


This  is  a  natural  measure,  from  point  U> 
point  of  an  outstretched  hand.  It  was  com- 
mon to  Greek,  Roman,  and  Indian,  and  is  four 
cubits  in  length.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
bad  also  the  foot  (pes)  the  hand  (palm)  the 
palm  (iroXaicm?)  and  the  finger  (digitus). 
The  Romans  also  had  the  military  pace,  the 
Greeks,  and  Romans  also  had  the  cubit, 
(cubitus.)  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia 
bad,  as  a  unit  measure,  the  cubit  or  ell,  from 
the  elbow  to  the  point  of  the  little  finger. 
All  of  these  digit  (angnl)  palm,  ell  (hath) 
and  span  (bilish)  nre  in  use  in  India. 

FATIHGANJ  in  L :  28^  27.  4  K  5  L. 
79®  17'.  7  E.  a  town  in  Hindoostan,  10  miles 
N.  W.  of  Bareli.  At  the  Tower  Station  it  is 
628  ft,  above  the  sea.     0,  T.  S. 

FATIHGARH,  or  Farakhabad  in  L  27® 
28'.  3  N. ;  L.  79®  37'  E.  in  Hindosfan,  a  large 
town  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ganges,  90 
miles  E.  of  Agra.  The  D4k  bangalow  is  635 
feet  above  the  sea.    SchL  Boh. 

FATIMAH,  daughter  of  Mahomed  and 
wife  of  her  cousin  Ali.  Her  tomb  at  Loms, 
Armenia,  is  held  by  shiah  mahomedans  in 
the  highest  reverence.  The  Koran  is  read 
there  night  and  day,  and  nearly  the  some 
privileges  nre  cflered  to  the  pilgrims,  as  at 
Mecca,  that  of  having  paradise  for  their 
portion.  Ch^fielcTs  Hindoostan  p.  209.  See 
Tavemier.   B.  1.  Ch.  vi.  and  B.  J.  J.  Ch.  iii. 

fatstzcorinaccessible  island, 

in  lat.  33®  6.  N.  and  long.  140®  E.  a  penal 
settlement  of  Japan. 

FATTEH  MAHOMED.  A  mahomedan 
of  Sind,  who  in  1788,  dethroned  Rahiden, 
then  Bao  of  Cutch,  who  had  embraced  ma- 
Lomedanism.  Ob.  1813.     Bumes^  Sind. 

FATTEHPUR,  A  town  of  the  Allahabad 
district. 

FAUCHE,  HIPPOLYTB,  translator  of 
the  Mahabharata,  7  Vols,  Paris  1863-1867. 

FAULAD.    Htnp.     Sfeel. 

FAULKNER.  ALEXANDER;— an  officer 
in  the  Civil  Service  of  H.  M.  Govem- 
menh  at  Bombay,  in  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century,  Author  of  "  Commercial  Diction- 
ary," a  work  of  great  practical  utility  con- 
taining in  a  small  bulk  a  vast  amount  of 
UBefnl  information  relating  to  the  articles  of 
commerce  and  the  economic  productsof  India. 


FEATHERS. 

FATENCE  UNACHTES  PORZEU 
Geb.     Delft. 

FAYRER  J,  c.  8. 1,  a  medical  officj 
the  Indian  Army  of  Bengal,  authj 
several  contributions  to  medical  literal 

FAZZEH.    Abab.     SUver. 

FEASTS,  are  often  mentioned  in  ^ 

and  New  Testaments  and  the  texts  findj 

illustrations  in  India,  Genesis  xlv.  2lj 

'  To  all  of  them  he  gave  changes  of  raiii 

and  at  the  close  of  a  Feast,  bindoos  ai 

other  presents  to  the  guests,  commonlj 

new  garments.   A  hindoo  garment  is  a 

apiece  of  cloth,  requiring  no  work  ( 

tailor.  Deuteronomy,  xxiii  10  says  *  He 

not  come  within  the  camp,'   and  hindo 

a  state  of  nncleanness,  are  interdicted 

feasts  &c.  Mark  xiv  20  says  'It  is  one  < 

twelve  that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish 

the  east,  hindoos  never  eat  together  fron 

dish,  except  where  a  strong  attachment 

sists  between  two  or  more  persons  0 

same  casf^e :  in  such  a  case,  one  person  $ 

times  invites  another  to  come  and  sit  by 

and  eat  from  the  same  dish.    ItisU 

probable,  that   the    same    custom   el 

among  the  Jews,  and  that  the  sacred  I 

rian  mentions  this  notice  of  our  Lord*ii 

is  one  of  the  twelve,  that  dippeth  witl 

in  the  dish,'  to  mark  more  strongly  the 

fidy  of  the  character  of  Judas.    John 

says   *  Bear  unto  the  governor  of  the  i 

It  is  very  common  both  with  the  hindoa 

the  mahomedans  to  appoint  a  person 

is  expert  in  conducting  the  ceremoniea 

feast,  to  manage  as  governor  of  the! 

This  person    is  rarely    the  master  ol 

house.     The  numbers  invited  amount  < 

sionally  to  hundreds,  sometimes  thont 

and  a  person  to  secure  regnlsrity  is  indii 

sable.     Ward's  View  of  tlie  Hindoos, 

FEATHERS. 


Pluimen, 

DUT. 

Pnr, 

Bodveem, 

»f 

Piame, 

Plames  a  lit, 

Fe. 

Bnln, 

Plumes, 

•» 

Plnma«, 

Bettfedern, 

Gbr. 

Rakairra], 

Federn, 

i> 

Rekkala, 

In  Asia,  feathers  are  rarely  used  for* 
ing  beds  or  pillows.  In  the  south  and 
of  Asia,  as  in  Enrope,  feathers  are  1st 
used  for  personal  ornament,  and  thof«  0 
ostrich,  the  Indian  roller,  the  green 
fisher,  and  the  egret  are  most  freqm 
employed.  The  feathers  of  the  ostncii 
imported  from  Africa  and  the  wobI 
E  a  rope  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the 
them  margin  of  the  Great  DeseH 
Arabia.  Those  plucked  from  the  h 
animal  or  recently  killed  birds  are  i 
beautiful  and  more  durable  than  it  ™ 
from  the  animal  some  time  after  deatJi 
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Pfttn  cad  or  dropped  feathers.  The  plumage 
the  sile  bird,  is  very  superior  to  that  of 
fesde,  the  fine  drooping  plumes  on  the 
and  near  the  tall  being  of  the  purest 
TMIe  those  of  the  female  are  never 
from  a  tinge  of  grey  near  the  tip.  Com- 
]j  in  Bengal    says  Mr.  Taylor  is  cele- 
&r  its  feathers.      They  are  either 
tang]j  for  head-dresses,   or  made 
tq^iets,  boas,  and  muffs,  some  of  them 
exceedingly  beautiful,   and  apparently 
ideior  in   quality  to  those   imported 
Great    Britain     from  Africa.       The 
tf  the  young  Adjutant  Crane  (Ciconia 
~  snd  of  other     cranes,     are  made 
yies   boas     and     victorines.       The 
B  very   rarely  found  in  Southern 
kt  a  kindred    species  the  Ciconia 
(Jerdon),   is    pretty    common.      Of 
fte  Bnder   tail   coverts    are    collected 
miihk  considerable  quantity.      Many 
at  Trichoor  in  Malabar.  In  the 
the  narrow    black    iving  feathers 
"Onkar"  are  used  to  make  the  *'kal- 
Wpbznes  for  the  "  khod,"  or  helmet, 
{bmea  have  a  very  elegant  appear- 
itej  stand  about  6  or  8  inches  above 
The  feathers  of  the  Houbara 
are  similarly  used.     In  Madras, 
a  bird's  feathers  carry  on  this  trade 
atensive  scale  :  one  dealer  had  near- 
eets  of  hunters  each  composed  of  4 
shikarees   and    one  cook — ^most    of 
feople  are   koravah  (basket  makers) 
five  in     and    about  Madras.      Each 
hi  its  bead  man    -who  is  responsible 
fc  others.       These  sets  are  sent  out 
ijttr,    each  receiving    from    20  to 
together  with  a  certain  number 
ft  knife  4c. — ^they  traverse  various 
between     Bombay,  Delhi,     Ben- 
Galcntta    and  all    over  the  Deccan, 
the  feathers  of  king-fishers  and 
after     6    or    8    months    to    Mad- 
aeh  set  bringing  from  1000  to   6000 
which  are  tfJcen  by  the  dealer  at 
14  per  100,   and  shipped  to  Bormah, 
Singapore    and  Malacca  bringing 
to  thirteen  dollars  the  hundred.  Feathers 
a  considerable  export  from  India.     In 
far  years  1857-8  to  1860-1 ,  to  the  value 
fiT,670  were    exported,    about  Jrd  of 
vent  to  Britain  ^France  and  China.  The 
of  a  king  fisher  are  imported  into  Bur- 
from  India  through  Aracan.  M,  E,J,R. 
tfflffor  in  Ex,  1851.  See  Bird's  Feathers. 

CHADURAS.    PaBT.    Locks. 
RDEBHABZ.    Ger.     Caoutchouc. 
BRN.    Gbb.  also  BETT-FBDERN. 
Peathers. 
UDEKMESSEB.  Qzz.  penknives. 


FELIS. 

FEGHAN,  a  word  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  source  of  the  term  Afi*gban.  See 
Afghanistan. 

FEEJEE  ISLANDS  in  the  Pacific.  See 
Fiji. 

FEET  WASHING,  alike  amongst  hindus 
and  mahomedans,  is  a  purification  strictly 
attended  to  before  meals.  With  hindus,  so 
soon  as  a  guest  enters,  to  present  him  with 
water  to  wash  his  feet  is  one  of  the  first 
civilities. 

FEIGEN.     Gfb.    Figs. 

FEILI  or  FAILI,  a  name  of  the  Bakhti- 
ari  tribe  -,  See  Bakhtiari,  Faili,  Kurdistan. 

FEINESMEHL.     Gkr.    Flour. 

FEL.  Pebs.  Elephant,  hence  fel  khana 
elephant  shed  :  fel  pai,  elephantiasis.  It  is 
from  this  word  "  Fel,"  with  the  Arabic  "al" 
that  the  words  Elephas  and  Elephant  come. 

FELAMORZ,  the  son  of  Roostum,  the 
hero  of  Persian  romance,  was  defeated  by 
Behram  near  the  fort  of  Fessa,  between  Shi- 
raz  and  Darab,  Behram  caused  Felamorz 
to  be  hanged,  and  his  tomb  existed  in  the 
village,  until,  it  is  said^  a  European  traveller 
removed  it  away,  as  a  relic. 

FELIS,  agenus  of  mammal  animals,  of  the 
cat  kind,  of  the  Natubal  Obdbr  Feres,  the 
family,  Felidse,  and  tribe  Felinao.  Amongst 
naturalists,  the  notices  of  them  are  usu- 
ally limited  to  the  larger,  wild  animals  of 
this  genus,  of  which  may  be  mentioned, 

Feiis  LeOy  the  lion. 

Felis  Oaracal^  the  Caracal. 

Felis  Tigris i  Linn*  the  tiger  or  royal  tiger. 

Felia  Leopardus.  Sghbeb,  the  leopard  or 
Cheeta  of  India : 

Felis  PardttSy  the  panther  or  Gorbacha  of 
the  Dekhan  *, 

Felis  Jubata  the  maned  leopard,  the  hunt* 
ing  leopard. 

Felis  MelaSy  Pebon.     The  black  Cheetah. 

Felis  Pardochr<ms,  Hodgs. 

Felis  Horsfieldiiy  Gbay  *, 

Felis  JavanensiSf  DKe<M. 

Felis  SumatranuSf  Hobsf. 

Felis  Bengalensis,  DiesM. 

Felis  TorquatuSy  Fksd.  Cov. 

Felis  Murmensis.  HoDOS. 

Felis  Viverrinusy  Bennett. 

Felis  Ohausy  Golden.    The  marsh  cat. 

Felis  Macrocelis  of  Java. 

Felis  Cervaria  the  lynx. 

Besides  these  are  several  of  the  smaller 
feline  animals,  usually  termed  cats.  But, 
iu  the  catalogue  of  animals  in  the  India 
House  Museum  it  is  remarketl  that  several 
of  the  smaller  species  of  Felis  have  a  very 
close  family  resemblance,  and  zoological 
writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  specific 
distinctions.     F.  Javanensis  Cut,  and  Dim. 
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and  F.  Samatrana,  Horsfield,  were  classed 
under  F.  minuta,  by  M.  Temminck.  who 
18  said  to  liave,  in  despair,  given  np  ihe 
attempt  to  distinguish  them.  Like- 
wise F.  Beufi^lensis,  Dbsm.  F.  torquata, 
F.  Cuv.  and  F.  (Leopardns)  inconspicuus, 
Gray,  are  by  no  means  well  defined.  Simi- 
larly, amongst  sportsmen  in  India,  there  is 
a  continuous  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
yarious  kinds  of  the  Cheetah.  The  word  is 
of  Hindi  or  Mahrattah  origin  and  means 
spotted  and  amongst  the  spotted  feline  ani- 
mals, sportsmen  speak  of  the  Leopard,  the 
Panther,  the  Black  Leopard,  the  Cheetah, 
theHanting  Cheetah, and  the  maned  Cheetah, 
and  Cheetah  is  generally  applied  as  a  suffix 
toall  of  these.  There  would  seem  to  be  at  leasfc 
fouryarieties  of  spotted  cats,  besides  such  rare 
animals  as  the  snow-leopard  of  the  Himalaya 
and  the  black  panther. 

The  two  larger  animals  which  are  confus- 
ingly called  Cheetah,  panther,  leopard,  differ 
so  much  in  marking  and  appearance  as  to 
make  them,  to  the  unscientific  eye,  appear 
.distinct  species.  The  lighter  coloured  of  the 
two,  has  the  ground  of  a  light  tawny  yellow, 
shaded  into  white  at  the  belly  and  inside  of 
the  legs,  neck,  and  chest. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  small  spotted  cat 
also  called  ^'  cheeta"  which  preys  on  dogs 
and  small  animals,  but  is  quite  unequal  to 
cope  with  a  bullock.  The  spots  on  its  body 
are  nearly  complete  spots,  and  not  rings  as  in 
the  panther. 

The  hunting  leopard  (Felis  jnbata,  Leo- 
parda  jubata)  the  fourth  on  the  list,  is  quite 
distinct  and  it  has  a  mane.  Itsclawsare  only 
partially  retractile.Many  of  the  native  pi*inces 
keep  these  animals  and  train  them  for  the 
.purpose  of  hunting  antilopes.  Bona  fide 
ca:»  of  the  genus  Felis,  are  very  numerous 
in  species,  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  lion 
and  tiger  downwards,  and  are  nowhere 
more  abundant  in  species  than  in  India 
and  its  environs  from  the  snow-capped 
Himalaya  to  Ceylon  inclusive,  and  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Ma- 
lacca Straits.  Throughout  this  range  of  ter- 
ritory they  occur  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest ;  and  appertaining  to 
various  sub-divisions  of  the  great  genus 
Felis.  These  sab-divisions  or  minor  groups, 
however,  have  not  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished :  and  one  great  authority.  Professor 
Temminck  of  Leyden,  gave  up  in  despair  the 
attempt  to  classify  the  long  series  of  feline 
animaJs  otherwise  than  in  order  of  size.  It 
needs  no  extraordinary  acumen  to  recognise 
the  type  of  one  sub-group  in  the  lion,  of 
another  in  the  tiger,  of  a  third  in  the  lynxes 
of  a  fourth  (most  distinct  of  any)  in  the 
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hunting  leopards  or  Cheetas  of  booh 
natural  history,  and  so  on ;  but  then 
various  species  which  do  not  confon 
any  such  division,  nor  possess  sufficic 
marked  characters  to  stand  as  the  tjpi 
peculiar  divisions:  again,  there  are  1 
groups ;  thus,  among  the  animals  genes 
classed  as  Leopards,  there  is  the  S 
American  type,  with  large  bull-dog  head 
comparatively  short  tail,  to  which  the  Jtj 
and  Ocelots  belong, — and  also  the  At 
type  with  very  long  and  thickly  clad 
large  body-markings,  &c.,  to  which 
Ounce  or  (*  Snow  Leopard*)  and  se^ 
other  and  smaller  animals  appertain. 
The  various  feline  animals  which 
happen  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  an  la 
sportsman,  are  however,  as  under  : — 
FELIS  LEO.  Linn.  The  Lion, 
generally  recognised  that  there  is  only 
species,  with  several  varieties,  the  ht 
Senegal,  the  lion  of  Barbary,  and 
lion  of  Persia;  and  sportsmen  are 
clined  to  distinguish  varieties  in  the  \l 
Guzerat  and  Kattywar,  and  the  lie 
Gwalior  and  Harrianah.  The  lion,  i 
desert  king;  as  the  tiger  is  moz 
of  the  jungles.  It  is'  found  in  GnJ 
Kattywar,  along  the  Bnnn  of  Cutch,  in 
putanah,  Gwalior  and  Harrianah. 
tolerably  plentiful  at  Gwalior  and 
about  Goonah,  and  lions  have  been) 
20  miles  from  Sagur,  wretched  m 
looking  things.  In  those  met  with,  get 
ly,  the  male  is  nearly  manelesF,  and  ns 
inferior  in  size  and  appearance  to  its  Af 
brothers.  Tigers  are  said  to  avoid  the 
and  desert  those  jungles  in  which  any  r< 
lion  may  make  its  appearance.  In  E 
war,  the  district  the  lions  most  affect,  i 
are  said  to  be  unknown,  though  panthei 
common.  It  has  been  supposed,  also,  tbi 
lion  avoids  the  tiger.  And  since  the  '^'Fifl 
reward'*  came  out  in  the  Central  proTJ 
for  tigers,  and  they  have  been  shot  off, 
have  begun  to  appear  in  the  northern." 
parts.  It  is  moreover  unlikely  that  an  Ii 
lion  could  contend  with  a  tiger  as  the  li 
much  inferior  in  size  and  strength.  I 
Honorable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone'f 
cou7it  of  the  kingdom  of  Cahvl,  which 
published  in  1815,  it  is  remarked,  that^ 
lion,  though  so  common  in  Persia,  and  1 
found  in  such  numbers  in  Guzerat  ai 
Hurrianah  North  West  of  Delhi,is  very 
in  Afghanistan.*'  As  regards  the  ) 
country,  he  adds, — "  the  only  place  t 
1  have  heard  of  lions,  is  in  the  hilly  coi 
about  Cabul,  and  there  they  are  small 
weak,  compared  to  the  African  lion.  I 
doubt  whether  they  are      lions."     I 
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pmin,  vho  ftccompanied  Mr.  Elpbinsione  in 
|»  mi&Rion  to  Cabul,   states,   in  his  admi- 
»]6  Memoir  on  Affgltanlstany  published  by 
Asiatic    Society   in  1839,  that — "the 
is  a  native  of  Persia,   and  some  are 
id  as  far  as  Tashkend,  in  a  northerly  di- 
fcion  and  an  easterly.     There  remains   no 
ibb  of  lions  being  found  in  Harrianah ;  but 
Inany  of  the  intermediate  countries  these 
are  rery  rare."     These  notices  are 
itemporaneous ;  and  one  certainly  conveys 
idea  of  the  lion  being  then  a  commoner 
A    in    the     great     Harrianah    desert 
the    other     does:    but    so  far  back 
lin  1837,  the  late  well  known  sportsman 
Brown,  ('  Gunga*  of  the  Bengal  Sport- 
\Uiigazine) remarked^  that—"  only  twenty- 
years  elapsed  from  the  occapation  of 
oountry,  when  the  Lions,  which  were  at 
&ae  nnmerous  in  the  dry  and  sandy 
of  the    Hafrianah,  became  extinct 
of  the  Caggar,  through  the  ardour  of 
sportsmen,  and,  it  is  supposed,  none 
I  sow  to  be  found  nearer  than  the  Sutlej. 
no  inaccessible  dens  to  retire  to  du* 
,  ^  the  Iiot  weather,  the  lions,  from  neces- 
Li^^i  took  ap  their  abode  where  water  could 
ifosni;  gii(}  as  places  of  this  description 
«K,and  generally  near  villages,  their 
'933  easOy  beaten  up,  and  their  en- 
da^ction  speedily  effected.     In  the 
&  of  May,  the  lion^shooting  party  had 
10^  Id  ask  one  question  from  the  people  of 
^wontry,    to    know  where  they  might 
Sport  ?"  viz :  where  water  was  still 
be  found.       The  largest  lion    seen  in 
*  nd  was  caught,  when  very  young,  in 
by  Genl.  Watson,  and  was  pre- 
l  to  King  Geo.  IV.     In  Vol.^1  of  the 
'^evieiUy    the    lion     is     cursorily 
ed  as  an  inhabitant   of  the  terri- 
soath  of  Gwalior  in   1845 :     About 
there  was  seen  in  Calcutta  a  fine  living 
ess,  more  than  two- thirds  grown,  which 
been  captured  as  a  small  cub  in  Sindh. 
Appeared  healthy  and  vigorous;    but 
in  the  course  of  her  passage  to  England, 
were  also  then,  in  the  London  Zoo- 
Ciardens,   a   young  lion  and  lioness 
Gozerat;  which  is  the  stronghold  of 
in  India.  From  the  accounts  of  Asiatic 
there  seem  two  varieties  of  them :  one 
iively  maneless ;   the  other  heavily 
scarcely  if  at  all  less  so  than  the 
n  lion.      Of  the  latter,  again,  some 
ts  distinguish  apart  the  lions   of 
y,  Senegal,  and  South  Africa.     The 
seems  to  traverse  great  tracts  of  coun- 
and  there  is   no  doubt  that  those  of 
llWa  and  Mesopotamia,   possibly  of  dis- 
ci varieties  or  rearing^  come  to  the  west 
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of  India,  along  the  line  of  the  Indus  to  Sindh 
into  Harrianah,  Bajputanah,  towards  Gwa- 
lior, Katty  war  and  Guzerat,  and  that  this 
is  the  explanation  of  the  varied  opinions 
put  forward  by  sportsmen  as  to  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  lions  of  India.     The  ordinary 
Persian  lion  is  well  maned ;  and  this  race 
is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Arabian.    A 
fine  Persian  lion  and  lioness  were  long  ex- 
hibited in  the  Surray  Zoological  Gardens, 
with  a    fine   S.  African  lion  and  lioness  in 
an  adjoining  den ;  and  Mr.  Blyth  says  there 
was  not  much  difference  in  the  development 
of  the  mane  of  those  two  lions ;    but  the 
Persian  was  a  much  paler  animal  than  the 
other.''     According  to  Mr.   Warwick,  the 
air  were  brought  as  a  presen  t  to  King  George 
v.,   from  Bussora,   in    the  Boyne,  man- 
of-war.    Captain   Campbell,  and  the  King 
presented  them  to  the  Menagerie  then  at 
Exeter  Change.     The    Asiatic,"   he  adds, 
"  differs  from  the   South  African  lion  in 
being  rather  less  in  size,  with  mane  much 
more  scanty,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour^ 
tipped  with  grey,  the  whole  body  being  of 
an  uniform  fawn  colour.     The  head  wants 
the  width  and  nobleness  of  countenance  so 
apparent  in  the  African  lion.    The  tail  is 
not  so  delicately  tapering,  and  the  tufb  at 
the  end  of  it  is  much  larger  in  proportion." 
(Natii/rali8t*8  Library^ — FelincB)*    Major,  Sir 
W.  Cornwallis  Harris,  however,  had  no  faith 
in  the  existence  of  an  Asiatic  race  of  mane- 
less or  scantily-maned  lions:  and  he  was 
as  familiar  with  the  lioii  of  Guzerat  as  with 
that  of  South  Africa.     He  says  that  in  point 
of  size  and  complexion  the  South  African  lion' 
differs  in  no  respect  from  that  found  so  abun* 
dantly  in  Guzerat — one  of  the  only  two  pro* 
vinces  of  India  wherein  the  species  exists — 
measuring  usually  between  ten  and  eleven  feet 
in  extreme  length  (i.  e.  the  stretched  skin  !)| 
"  and  varying  in  hue    betwixt  ash- colour 
and  tawnyrdun ;  but  generally  possessing  a 
more  elaborate  and  matted  mane  \  which  pe- 
culiarity is  attributable,  in  a  great  measnrey 
to  the  less  jungly  character  of  the  country 
that  he  in&sts,  and  to  the  more  advanced 
age  to  which,  from  the  comparatively  small' 
number  of  his  mortal  foes,  he  is  suffered  to 
attain.   In  India  the  lion  is  often  compelled  im 
establish  himself  in  heavy  jangles,  which 
comb    out  a  considerable  portion   of    the 
long  loose  silky  hairs  about  his  head  and 
neck ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  oase  in  the  arid  • 
plains  of  Africa,  where  this    covert  being 
chiefly  restricted  to  the  banks  of  rivers,  or 
to  isolated  springs,  he  rests  satisfied  with  a 
less  impervious  shade,  and  is  often  disturbed 
from  a  clump  of  rushes,  barely  large  enough 
to  conceal  his  portly  figure."    Elsewhere, 
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Major  Hams  remarks,  that— "  amongst  ihe 
Cape  colonists  it  is  a  &sbionable  belief,  that 
there  are  two  distinct  species  of  the  African 
lion,  which  thej  designate  the  vaal  and  the 
zwifft,  or  the'' yellow"  and  the  ''black," 
mainlaining  stoutly  that  the  one  is  very 
Hinch  less  ferocious  than  the  other:  but 
colour  and  size  depend  chiefly  on  age ;  the 
deyelopment  of  the  physical  powers,  and  of 
the  mane  also,  being  principally  influenced 
by  a  like  contingency.  That  which  has  been 
designated  the  "  maneless  Lion  of  Guzerat" 
is,  he  says  nothing  more  than  a  young  lion 
whose  mane  has  not  shot  forth ;  and  I,  he 
adds,  give  this  opinion,  with  less  hesitation, 
haying  slain  the  king  of  beasts  in  every  stage 
from  whelphood  to  imbecility." 

The  so  called  maneless  lion  of  Guzerat 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  London 
Zoological  Society  by  Capt.  Walter  Smee  of 
the  Bombay  Army,in  1833 ;  and  an  excellent 
description  and  coloured  figure  of  it  are  pub- 
lishedinthe  first  volumeof  the  Society's  trans- 
actions, contributed  by  that  officer.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  B.  8*  M.  (for  1841),  how- 
ever, thus  writes  of  the  lions  of  Kattywar;— 
*'  Glad  as  I  should  be  to  agree  with  so  accom- 

eshed  a  sportsman  as  Gapt.  Harris,  and 
owing  at  the  time  I  write  this,  that  he  has 
killedmore  lions  than  any  man  on  the  Western 
side  of  India,  yet  having  nearly  accomplish- 
ed fifty-head  myself,  I  wish  to  observe 
that  three  years  ago,  in  Kattywar  there 
were  lions  with  very  dark  skins,  and 
which  in  fact  were  called  by  the  natives 
Kalphoota,  which  means  in  these  parts 
*  black  skins,'  or  *  black  stripe.*  These 
lions,  thirteen  in  number,  charged  most  des- 
perately ;  and  I  think  they  made  good  some 
seven  or  eight  charges  upon  the  head  of 
Capt.  Harris's  quondam  elephant, '  Mowlah' 
by  name.  Since  this  batch  I  have  killed 
many,  but  none  in  colour  or  courage  like 
them.  Out  of  all  the  lion?  I  have 
killed,  9  feet  2  inches  is  the  longest  I  have 
seen,  before  taking  the  skins  off  for  curing, 
they  are  stretched  to  1 1  feet  frequently. 

"  These  lions,"  continues  Gapt.  Smee,  "  are 
found  in  Guzerat  along  the  banks  of  the  Som- 
bermuttee,  near  Ahmedabad.  During  the 
hot  months,  they  inhabit  the  low  bushy  wood- 
ed plains  that  skirt  the  Bhardar  and  Som- 
bermuttee  rivers  from  Ahmedabad  to  the 
borders  of  Cutch,  being  driven  out  of  the 
large  adjoining  tracts  of  high  grass  jungle 
(Bhir)  by  the  practice  annually  resorted  to, 
by  the  natives  of  setting  fire  to  the  grass 
in  order  to  clear  it  and  ensure  a  succession 
of  young  shoots  for  the  food  of  the  cattle 
upon  the  first  fall  of  the  rains.  They  extend 
through  a  range  of  country  about  forty  miles 
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in  length,  including  various  villagB 
among  others  those  of  Booroo  and  1 
near  which  my  finest  specimens  wen 
They  are  so  common  in  this  distri< 
I  killed  no  fewer  than  eleven  durinf 
deuce  of  about  a  month  $  yet  scare 
of  the  natives,  except  the  cattle-keep 
seen  them  previously  to  my  coming 
them.  The  cattle  were  frequently 
off  or  destroyed,  but  this  they  attrib 
tigers:  the  tiger,  however,  does  n< 
in  that  part  of  the  coantry.  Those 
to  whom  they  were  known  gave  th 
name  of  Ontiah  Bagh,  or  '  Gamel  tig 
appellation  derived  from  their  resen 
in  colour  to  the  camel.  They  appea 
very  destructive  to  domestic  cattle,  a 
remains  of  a  considerable  number 
cases  of  bullocks  were  found  near  th< 
at  which  my  specimens  were  killed; 
ten  days  previously,  four  donkeys  ha 
destroyed  at  the  village  of  Gashwa.  '. 
not  learn  that  men  had  ever  been  ai 
by  them.  When  struck  by  a  ball,  tb 
hibited  great  boldness,  standing  as 
paring  to  resist  their  pursuers,  and  ftl 
ing  off  slowly  and  in  a  very  snilen  m 
unlike  the  tiger,  which,  on  such  occ 
retreats  springing  and  snarling, 
addition  to  the  district  in  which  I  ha 
with  them,  these  lions  are  also 
on  the  Eunn  near  BJinnpore,  and  neai 
tun  in  Guzerat.  Some  persons  wli 
them  in  Bombay  stated  that  they  also 
in  Sind  and  in  Persia*  How  far  this 
statement  may  be  correct  I  cannot 
mine ;  but  I  may  remark  that  the  I 
lion  which  is  at  present  exhibited  at  tli 
rey  Zoological  Garden,  has  none  of  tk 
racteristics  of  the  maneless  lion  of  6i 
and  seems  to  me  to  differ  bat  littk 
individuals  known  to  have  been  bi 
from  Africa." 

Li  the  days  of  Lord  Hastings'  role,  it 
appear  that  lions  were  still  common 
great  Harrianah  plain.  A  contributor 
B.  S.  M.,  in  1833,  remarks  that  "Han 
then  in  its  '  high  and  palmy  state,'  aa 
sidered  the  best  sporting  country  in 
Lions  were  found  in  considerable  nni 
although  lately  they  have  become  exoe 
ly  rare.  •  •  •  The  first  Lion-h 
ever  was  present  at  was  the  most  bei 
sight  I  have  witnessed.  The  party  i 
bled  at  Hissar,  where  some  of  the  sp 
ele^dbtants  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastix^ 
tinue  were  stationed.  A  dnffedar's  | 
of  Skinner's  Horse,  accompanied  na 
presence  of  sowars  in  Lion-hnnting  iB 
necessary;  the  plains  being  extenstvi 
animal  is  liable  to  be  lost  after  the  fin 
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iiowara  are  at  band  to  go  out  on 
or  to  pnsh  on  ahead  to  mark  the 
fte  Ik>n   retires  into.     In    general, 
ftfiaxspnTsaed,   he  will  either  on- 
to get  away  by  sneaking  off,  or  take 
«pea  conntr J,  and  there  await  the  at- 
tfaektter,   a  tiger  is  never  known  to 
I  eoosider  it  to  form  the  only  pecu- 
of  the  two  kinds  of  sport.     A 
tikes  to  this  open  fighting  gives 
^antrng  sport  by  fstr  than  anything  I 
iea  in  tiger-banting,  and  is  the  most 
[lor  tbe  elephants.  •  •  • 

was  a  yonng  but  nearly  fall-grown 
exactly  3  ^.  high,  and  was  9  ft. 
Ik aine  was  9  inches  in  length.^'   The 
lin' King  George,'  formerly  in  the 
raesagerie,  and  procured  in  Harrianah 
■kII  cub  by  the  late  Genl.  Wat- 
iefm  renowned  for  the  superb  deve- 
d  his  mane.     Mr.  Bennett  (in  bis 
ie)   relates  that  in  the  com- 
of  year  1 823,  the  late  "  General 
in  Harrianah,  being  out  one 
Horseback,  armed  with  a  double- 
iiile,  was,  suddenly  surprised  by  a 
Ib,  which  bounded  out  upon  him 
i^k  jangle  at  the  distance  of  only 
He  instantly  fired,  and  the 
complete  effect,  the  animal  fell 
at  bis  feet.    No  sooner  had  the 
than     the  lioness   rushed  out, 
itke  General  also  shot  at,  and  wounded 
If,  so  that  she  retired  into  the  thicket, 
that  the  den  could  not  be  far  dis- 
iteced  her  to  her  retreat,  and  there 
her ;  and  in  the  den  were  found 
cabs,  a  male  and  female,  appa- 
aotmore  than  three  days  old.     These 
brongbt  away :  they  were  suok- 
igcMtand   sent  to  England,   where 
/ttnved  in  September,  1823,  as  a  pre- 
m  George  IV.,  and  were  lodged  in  the 
::"    The  male  was  the  animal  from 
ICr.  Bennet  gives  his  figure  and  des- 
m  of   tbe  so-called  "Bengal  Lion;*' 
was  remarkable  for  the  superb  devo- 
ut of   its     mane,    when    little  more 
ire   years   old,    at    which    ap:e   the 
of  bim  was  executed  by  Hervey. 
of   our    present  evidence  seems 
adverse  to    the  belief   that    a 
(or  comparatively  maneless)  race 
exists  in  Gnzerat :  but  that  such  a 
■kabits  Mesopotamia  is  considerably 
Ifrbbable.     No  lion,  even  in  Africa,  at- 
I  to  the  magnitude  of  the  largest  male 
'of  India.     The  lion  is  shorter  in  the 
column,  and   much  deeper  in  the 
k  indicative  of  its  capacity  for  running 
'icidt:  this  the  tiger  never  does ;  and  its    They  are 
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structure   is   more   emphatioally    that   of 
an  animal  which  springs   upon  its  prey. 
Nevertheless,  the  resemblance  of  the  skulls 
is  so  great,  that  there  is  only  one  certain 
mode  of  distinguishing  them,  viz.,  that  the 
nasal  bones  pass  back  beyond  the  maxiUaries 
in  the  tiger-skull  and  fall  short  of  the, max- 
illary suture  in    the  lion-skull :     besides 
which  the  profile  of  the  latter  is  generally 
much  straighter,  while  that  of  the  former  is 
more  tom-cat  like,  showing  a  strongly  mark- 
ed obtuse  angle.     The  close  affinity  of  the 
two  animals  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  of 
their  having  interbred  and  produced  hybrids 
when  in  captivity ;  and  it  is  curious  that  a 
newly-born  lion-cub  is  far  from  being  so 
utterly  unlike  a  tiger  cub  as  might  have 
been  expected.    '*  They  are  at  first  obscure- 
ly striped  or  brindled,  and  somewhat  tiger- 
like in  the  coat.    There  is  generally  a  black" 
ish  stripe  extending  along  the  back,  from 
which  numerous  other  bands  of  the  same 
colour  branch  off,  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  on  the  sides  to  the  tail.    The  head 
and  limbs  are  generally  obscurely  spotted. 
When  young  they  mew  like  a  cat ;  as  they 
advance,  the  uniform  colour  is  gradually  as* 
sumed;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
months  the  mane  begins  to  appear  in  the 
males ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months  this 
appendage  is  considerably  developed,  and 
they  begin  to    roar."     (Bennett's  'Tower 
Menagerie,*)  Monsr.   F.   Cuvier,  however, 
states  that  it  is  nearly  the  third  year  before 
the  mane  and  the  tuft  on  the  tail  appear, 
and  that  they  arenotfuUy  developed  before  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year.  The  eminent  Prench 
naturalist  was,  however,  misinformed.    The 
so-called  Bengal  lion  (from  Harrianah)  figur- 
ed by  iir.  Bonnet  was  magnificently  maned, 
though  little  more  than  five  years  old.  It  has 
been  noticed,    too,    that  in  lionesses    the 
markings  of  the  young  are  often  more  or 
less  obscurely  retained  till  they  are  full- 
grown  or  nearly  so.     They  were  conspicu- 
ously visible  in  the  Sindh  lioness,  about 
two-thirds  grown,  which  was  seen  in  Calcutta. 
Lion  and  tiger-cubs  are,  in  confinement, 
apt  to  suffer  much  at  the  time  of  developing 
their  huge  permanent  canine-teeth;    and 
perhaps  many  die  at  this  age  when  wild. 
Mr.  Blyth  in  B,  As,  8,  Trans, 
FELIS  TIGRIS.  Linn.  The  Boyal  Tiger. 


Striped  tiger, 
Bagh, 
Maohaiii 
Pntte  Wagh, 


Eno. 

Hind. 

Javam. 

Mahh. 


Rimass, 
Ha-riman, 
PiUi,  Tam. 


SUHAT. 


» 


Tel. 


The  Boyal Tigeris  found  throughoutlndia, 

to  the   S.   E.  boundary  of  China,  through 

the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Java  uid  Sumatra. 

numerous  in  the  Qentre  of  the 
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Penindnla  6f  India,  and  very  nnmerons  in 
Singapore.  Full  grown  specimens  vary  con- 
siderably in  size,  colour,  and  markings,  but 
are  considered  to  be  of  one  species.  They 
feed  on  cattle,  on  the  Sambnr  or  Bnsa 
hippelaphns,  and  more  rarely  on  the  Axis 
maculata  or  spotted  deer,  bnt  frogs,  also, 
hog,  porcupine,  and  other  creatures  are  eaten 
by  them.  The  tigerisnot  brave,  retires  before 
opposition,  unless  wounded.  The  buffaloes 
in  herds  charge  at  a  tiger  and  beat  it  off. 
The  wild  dogs  hunt  it  down  and  destroy  it : 
and  one  was  found  evidently  killed  by  a 
boar's  tusk.  On  one  occasion,  a  herd  boy 
being  carried  off,  the  buffaloes  charged  the 
tiger  and  made  it  drop  the  lad.  Mr.  Bhjih, 

FELIS  JUBATA.  The  hunting  Cheeta 
or  Hunting  Leopard  is  common,  though 
not  plentiful,  throughout  Southern  India. 
They  can  be  quite  tamed,  and  handled  with 
freedom.  One  let  loose  in  the  stables,  play- 
ed about  with  the  dogs,  and  suffered  itself 
to  be  tied  up  again  without  difficulty. — Mr. 
Blyth^s  Report,    See  Felides.  Mammalia. 

FELIS  LEOPARDUS,    Schreb.     Temm. 

The  Cheeta,  Eno.  I  Ha-Biman  Bintang,  Malay. 
The  Leopard,  „     | 

The  word  Cheeta  is  Hindi  and  signifies 
spotted  and  the  people  of  India  apply  the 
same  term  to  the  Felix  jubata  or  Hunting  Leo- 
pard. Felisleopardusiscommonall  over  India, 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  Dr.  MuUer 
says  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  said  also  to  occur  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  The  Leopard,  says  Colonel 
Sykes,  is  taller  than  the  panther,  longer,  and 
slighter  built,  more  of  the  ground  colour  is 
seen,  and  the  spots  are  more  broken.  A 
black  variety  of  this  is  said  to  occur. 

FELIS  PARDUS.    Linn.  Temm.  Syhee. 
Var.  a.    The  Panther. 

Honega,     (var)  Can.  Machan,  Malay  of  Ja v. 

Kerkal,         „  „  Meeong  Tootool,  Malay. 

6or-baoha„  Dukh.                               of  Jav. 

Cheeta,  Hind.  Maohan  Batch!,  „     „ 

Beebeea  Bagh,  Mahb.  Bawn,  Pashtu. 

Mr.  (sir)  Walter  Elliot  distinguishes 
two  varieties  by  the  Canarese  names,  Hone- 
ga and  Kerkal,  the  latter  being  the  Gor-ba- 
cha.  Of  this  M.  Temminck  gives  the  fol- 
fowing  character: — when  adult,  less  than 
the  Leopard.  Tail  as  long  as  the  body  and 
the  head,  its  extremity  when  turned  back 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  nose ;  colour  of 
the  fur  deep-yellowish  fulvous,  its  internal 
parts  marked  with  rose-like  spots  of  the 
same  hue  as  the  ground-colour  of  the  ^r ; 
the  numerous  spots  closely  approximate^ 
the  rose-like  spots  from  12  to  14  lines  at  the 
utmost  in  diameter ;  caudal  vertebrs  28. — 


FELIS  (LEOPARDUS)  SUMATRA 

The    number    of     caudal     vertebn 
signed  to  the  leopard  by  M.  Teznniii 
22.     It  is  found  throughout  India,  in 
and  Sumatra.    But,  though  there  no 
are  differences  in  size  and  colour  and 
ingsandinthebreadthof  thehead  and  t 
between    the  feline    animal    or  anin 
which  the  terms    leopard  and  pantfa 
applied  sportsmen  of  India  best   acq 
ed  with  them  in  their  haunts  and  'who 
amining  the  skins  and  skulls  have  dev 
great  knowledge  of  them,  are  often  nc 
to  distingpiish  the  one  from  the  other* 

FELIS  PARDUS.  Link.  Syn. 

Var.  fi  Felis  melas,  Vesm  Peron  at 
DoBur. 

Black  Cheeta,      Eno.    Black  Panther,  E^no. 
Machan  EoombangjjAY.  Ha-Biman  Koomban 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  blaok  vajri 
the  Felis  pardus,  and  both  varieties  aa 
to  have  been  found  in  the  same  den. 
the  editor  was  forming  the  Goven 
Central  Museum  Madras,  a  black  one, 
put  with  the  others  evinced  intense  i 
and  they  ultimately  killed  it.  We  I 
this  black  cheeta  to  be  a  permaa 
distinct  species. 

FELIS  PARDOCHROUS,  Hodgs. 

Felis  Nipalensis,  Hodgs.     Leopardns  EUioti, 
Leopardos    pardochrons 

Hods. 

Inhabits  Nepal  and  Tibet. 

FELIS  (LEOPARDUS)  HORSFn 
Gray.    Leopardns  Horsfieldii. 
Inhabits  Dargeling. 

FELIS  (LEOPARDUS)  JAVAJOTE 
Dbsm. 

Felis  Ja^anensis,  Housp,  |  Felis  diardi 
Leopardns    „         Geay.  Far.  «. 

Felis  undata,  Desm.  I  Felis  Wagati,  mah 

„    minuta^         Tbmm.  |  Kuwnk, 

Inhabits  Java,  and,  according  to] 
MuUer,  Sumatra  also.  In  Java  it  is  foi 
large  forests  all  over  Java,  occnpyii 
low  trees  during  the  day  but  roaming 
at  night  for  food,  often  visiting  villagf 
robs  the  hen  roosts.  It  feeds  chiel 
fowls,  birds  and  small  game.  The 
nese  ascribe  to  it  great  sagacity  and  say 
in  order  to  approach  the  fowls  t 
peoted,  it  imitates  their  voices.  It  is  pc 
ly  untameable,  its  natural  fieroena 
never  subdued  by  confinement.  ] 

FELIS  (LEOPARDUS)  SUMATBl 

HOBSF. 


Felis  Snmatraiia,  Hossr. 
mianta,  Tbvm. 
tindata,         Desk. 


» 


n 


Leopardns  Snzna- 

tranus, 

Riman  Bain,         1 
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(LEOPABDUS)    BENGALEN- 
Bbol 

Pkmn. 

BSNG. 


Gkat. 


Bengal  Gat. 
Baii'Bira], 
Ehuppja  Bag, 


»i 


Bengal. 
(LEOPABDUS)  MUBMENSIS, 

Fdu  mnnnenais,  Hodgi. 

Hxrmi  Cat  lababits  the    central  hilly 
of  Nepan]. 
(LEOPABDUS)  VIVERRINUS 

BErxKTT  I  Fell  8  ▼iverricepB,  Hodos. 
G&AT.  I  Felis  celidogEBter,  Temv. 

Ilie  open  lower  regions  of  Nepal 


\fBnti  Lyvx.,  auctorum, 
CHAUS,  Guldens. 

Felis  kntas,      Pkarson. 
„    affinia,    G&at  and  Hasow. 

Qiaiofl  LybicuB,       Gbay. 

Cbanfl,  Shaw. 

Ljnchiis  erythroltTis  Hodgs. 
a  MaajuT  llahr  leaser  ?   wild  Cat.  Mahr. 

Egypty  the  Gflspian,  India  in  the 
Bangalore    and    freqaents  bushy, 

CERVABTA.     See  PelidsB. 
CRISTATA.     A  fossil  tiger,  thns 
discovered  by  Sir  P.  T.  Cautley 
Seiralik  Hills. 

CATUS.    The  Cat. 


Min-lcbjeng, 

Poni, 

Pilli, 


Kami. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


l&oiia,  BoKPA. 
:(«t,  Eno. 

HiKD. 
PlBS* 

[IkgeBeral  term  cat  is  applied  by  oata- 

to  all  the  feline  tribe,  and  in  ordinary 

I9  in  India,  many  animals  which 

exclude  are  designated  cats:  there 

>r,a  considerableyariety  of  animals, 

called   '^  cats"    in  all  conn  tries, 

Genet-cats,  Marten-cats,  Pole- cats 

^f  tiie  Lemur  also  is  the  Madagascar  cat ; 

ipial     animals  of    Australia,  are 

**  wild  cats"  and  the  Shirmindi 

jBf   the    people    of  India  means  the 

"    cat.       The  '*wild  cats"  of  India 

ttmall   bnt  savage  kind  of  lynx  (the 

tu&k),    and    therefore    a    true  cat, 

to  Zoologists.    Domesticated  cats 

Jbud  ihrongbont    Asia,    as,    indeed, 

the    world.      They     are  not 

to    in    Scripture^    but  they    are 

in  a  Sanscrit  writing,  2,000  years 

nd  there  are  figures  of  them,  on  the 

of  Egypt  of  a  much  prior  age. 

cats   luAve  been   identified   with 

ebans  or  marsh-cats  and  with  Felis 
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caligulata^and  F.  bubastes,  both  still  found  in 
Egypt  wild  and  domesticated.  Pallas*  Tem- 
minck  and  Blyth  believe  that  the  domestic 
cats  are  descendants  of  several  wild  species 
which  readily  intermingles.  F.  sylvestris  is 
wild  in  Scotland.  F.  lybica  is  the  wild  cat 
of  Algiers  and  in  S.  Africa,  F.  Cafira  is  wild. 
In  India  are  four  wild  species,  of  which  F. 
chaus  has  a  lynx  like  t^,  F.  omata  or  tor- 
quata  occurs  at  Hansi,  and  F.  mansl  occnra 
in  central  Asia. 

Of  two  supposed  wild  types  of  the  domes- 
tic cats  of  India,  obtained  by  Mr.  Theobald 
in  the  Punjab  Salt  Range,  neither  of  which 
can  be  referred  to  the  F.  omata,  they 
have  much  more  the  appearance  of 
domestic  cats;  and  so  they  undoubtedly 
would  have,  were  they  really  two  abori- 
ginal types  which  are  still  strongly  in- 
dicated by  the  domestic  cats  even  of  Ben- 
gal. One  is  the  streaked  or  spotted  type, 
the  colouring  and  markings  of  which  are 
not  much  unlike  those  of  the  European  wild 
cat  (P.  sylvestris,  Brisson)  5  only  more  dis- 
tinct, and  the  transverse  streaks  are  more 
broken  into  spots,  especially  towards  the 
hinder  part  of  the'  body;  the  fur,  however, 
is  short,  and  the  tail  slender  and  of  uniform 
apparent  thickness  to  the  end ;  showing  a 
series  of  rings  and  a  black  tip  :  ears  slightly 
rufescent  externally,  but  infuscated,  passing 
to  black  at  tip  where  there  is  a  distinct 
small  pencil  tuft  of  black  hairs ;  paws  deep 
sooty  black  underneath.  Mr  Blyth  saw,  at 
Allahabad,  an  exact  counterpart  of  this  al- 
leged wild  race  in  a  domestic  Grimalkin  ; 
but,  in  general,  the  domestic  cats  of  this 
type,  about  Calcutta  at  least,  are  greyer, 
with  the  spots  smaller  and  more  numerous. 
The  other  type  much  resembles  F.  chaus  in 
colouriiig  but  does  not  at  all  approximate  to 
that  animal  in  its  proportions  :  it  is  much 
smaller  than  the  chaus,  with  proportionally 
shorter  limbs,  smaller  ears,  and  much  longer 
tail,  which  last  distinctly  tapers  at  the  ex- 
tremity, consequently,  it  exhibits  no  tenden- 
cy to  the  lynx  form  and  character,  so  con- 
spicuously manifest  in  the  chaus.  ^be 
body  is  uniformly  grizzled  ''  cat-g^y"  more 
or  less  rusty  or  fulvescent,  without  a  trace 
of  spot  or  stripe,  such  as  may  generally  be 
discerned  faintly  in  the  chaus :  but  the 
bands  on  the  limbs  are  much  more  distinct 
than  in  that  animal,  those  of  the  tail  equally 
so :  and  there  are  the  usual  marks  on  the 
forehead  and  cheeks  (much  confused  albeit 
on  the  former).  And  a  dark  band  across 
the  chest :  lower  parts  more  or  less  whitish 
or  tinged  with  fulvous*  and  marked  with 
blackish  or  brown-black  spots:  ears  dull, 
rufous  behind,  with  a  slight  blackish  tip  and 
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no  pencil-tnfb  of  bairs :  the  .paws  more  or 
less  spoty  underneath.  Domestic  cats  of 
this  type  abonnd  in  Bengal)  if  not  generally 
oyer  India :  but  sach  a  coloration  is  utterly 
unknown  among  those  of  Europe :  and  the 
proper  tabby  markings  (pale  streaks  on  a 
black  ground,  peculianly  and  symmetrically 
disposed,  so  very  common  in  English  cats.) 
are  never  seen  in  those  of  India !  The  tabby 
nay  be  a  modification  (and  a  very  remark- 
able one)  of  the  markings  of  the  wild  F. 
sylvestris  of  Europe,  a  result  of  domestica- 
tion but  most  assuredly  the  chaus  coloured 
cats  of  India  would  seem  to  indicate  an  abo- 
riginally wild  stock  of  that  colour,  no  doubt 
inhabiting  the  country  somewhere :  but  if  a 
truly  and  aboriginally  wild  specimen  were  to 
turn  up,  it  would  merely  be  regarded  as  a  stray 
member  of  the  domestic  race,  and  so  an  end  to 
all  enquiry.  The  only  guide  to  a  probably  cor- 
rect result  would  be  the  fact,  that  such  animal 
might  inhabit  a  vast  range  of  country,  away 
from  human  haunts,  without  exhibiting  the 
variation  of  colour  everywhere  observable  in 
the  domestic  races;  unless  in  neighbour- 
hoods where  it  might  interbreed  with  the 
latter  which  would  pass  for  nothing :  though 
to  such  neighbourhoods  it  would  doubtless 
be  attracted,  just  as  the  chaus  is !  The 
question  then  remains— Do  two  such  feline 
types  exist,  or  either  of  them,  in  an  abori- 
ginally wild  state,  in  any  part  of  India,  as 
have  just  been  described,  and  both  of  which 
are  said  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Punjab  Salt 
Range  ?  The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  origin 
of  many  of  our  domestic  animals  is  well 
known. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  oats  are  tail-less,  and 
have  long  hind  legs.  The  domestic  Creole 
cat  of  Antigua  is  small,  with  an  elongated 
head^  and  that  of  Paraguay,  also,  small,  has 
a  lanky  body.  In  the  Malayan  Ajchipelago, 
Siam,  Pegu,  Bnrmah,  all  the  oats  have 
truncated  tails  with  a  joint  at  the  end,  in 
China  a  breed  has  drooping  ears,  the  large 
Angora  or  Persian  cat,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  descendant  of  the  Felis  manul  of  middle 
Asia  it  breeds  freely  with  Indian  cats. 
Whittingtouy  so  long  the  hero  of  a  favour- 
'  ite  nursery-tale  of  England, is  rivalled  by  the 
story  of  the  Florentine  Messer  Ansaldo  Degli 
Ormanni — in  a  letter  of  ^*  Conte  Lorenzo  Afo- 
galotti"  in  the  *'  Soelta  di  Lettere  Familiari," 
published  by  Nardini,  Lond.  1802  (p.  139), 
his  two  cats,  "  due  bellissimi  gatti,  un  mas- 
ohio  *'  una  feminina,*'  soon  relieved  the  king 
of  an  island  (Canaria)  on  which  he  had 
been  cast  by  a  violent  tempest^  from  the 
plague  of  mice,  and  he  was  recompensed 
**  con  richissimi  doni."  Earl  p.  333,  Demon's 
Animals  audpla/nts.  Owelei/s  Travels  Vol.  I. 


FELUJAH. 

p.  171.    Jour.  As.  Soc»  o/Beng,  No.  V,  1856 
page  441-3. 

FELIS  ORNAT A,  Gray,  (founded  on  u 
exceedingly  bad  coloured  drawing,  obvioDslj 
by  a  native  artist,  published  in  Hardwicke*i 
Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology  ;  F.  servalini 
apud  Jardine,  (T^at.  Libr,  FelinsB  nee  F.  ser 
valina,  Ogilby,)  F.  ad  Oxam,  Pallas  (apud 
Gray,)  F.  Hnttoni^  Bligh  (founded  on  a  skin 
from  Ihe  Hazara  hills),  Ghana  servalinai 
Gray,  Brit.  Mus.  Catal. 

This  wild  species  approximates  veiy  nearly 
to  the  domestic  cat.    The  ground  colour  d 
the  fur  is  a  '*  Cat  Gray,"  more  or  less  fnlreB* 
cent    or  better    described    as  pale  greyish- 
fulvous  in  some  specimens,   with  nnmeroui 
roundish  black  spots,  which   tend  to  nniie 
into  transverse  bands  on  the  sides :  on  the 
head,   nape    and    shoulders,    the  spots  are 
smaller  and  less  distinct,  and   tend  to  form 
longitudinal  lines  on  the  occiput  and  nape, 
but  not  upon  the  back  :  on  the  limbs  there 
are  distinct  cross  bands,  with  one  or  two 
broad  black  streaks  within  the  arm,  as  in 
the  chaus  and  commonly  in  domestic  cats ; 
the    paws    blackish    underneath:    cheeks- 
stripes  as  usual,  breast  spotted,  but  the  bellj 
almost  free  from  spot6 :  tail  tapering  more 
or  less  distinctly  and  marked  with   a  seriee 
of  well  defined  rings  and  a  black  tip:  ears 
externally  dull  rufous,  with  a  slight  hot  dis- 
tinct duskyish  pencil  tufb  at  tip,  not  black 
tipped  as  in  the  chaus,  nor  is  therufons 
colour  nearly  so  bright  as  in  that  animal, 
differing  little  from  the   general  hue  of  the 
body :  the  fur  according  to  locality  or  per- 
haps season  is  more  or  less  dense  or  fnll; 
and  the  markings  are  much  brighter  and 
more  distinct  in  some  individuals  thanm 
others. 

FBLIS  MACROCELIS.  See  Felid«. 
Mammalia. 

FELIS  MAOTCULATA.      See  Felid» 

Mammalia. 

FELIS  MINUTA.  See  Felidse.  Mam- 
malia. 

FELIS  MOORMENSIS,  Hobosok. 

FELLAH,  in  Egypt  a  cultivator,  a  farm- 
er, but,  applied  to  an  Egyptian,  is  deemed 
derogative. 

FELLE.     Gbr.     Skins. 

FELSPAR,  a  mineral  entering  la^g^^; 

into  the  composition  of  hypogene  rocks? 

granite  is  composed  of  felspar,  qriax\^  ^ 

mica.  _     .nn 

FELUJAH.    On  the  Euphrates,  abont^ 

miles  below  Hit  is  the  modem  castle  of  *»• 
lujah,  situated  29f  miles  W.  2^  N.  of  Bagh- 
dad. The  average  width  in  this  part  oftD« 
river  decreases  a  little,  being  onlyA*^^ 


260  yards,  with  an  ordinary  depth  of  20  fee*  '* 
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Bod  there  is  a  current  of  less  than  two  and 
a  half  miles  per  hour  in  the  flood  season, 
when   the  river  forms  13  islands,  without 
wood.     Above  Felnjah,  at  5f  miles  S.  60^ 
W.  from  it,  the  derivation,  called  the  Sak- 
lawiyah,  takes  place;  this  stream  crosses 
Hesopotamia  bj  a  tortuons  eastern  conrse 
on  the  north  side  of  Akar  Knf,   and  enters 
tiie  Tigris  at  a  point  five  miles  below  Bagh- 
dad, bnt,  nntil  altered  by  Daad  Pasha  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  inundations,  it  joined 
the  Tigris  a  little  above  the  city.     The  dis- 
tamce  from  river  to  river  (by  the  course  of 
ihe  Euphrates   steamer  in  passing,  under 
lieut   Lynch,  in  1838)  is  about  4to  miles. 
BeeKarej. 

FEMALE  INFANTICIDE.   See  Infanti- 
ode ;  Jharerja. 

FENDUK.  Gaz.  Hind.  Pbrs.  Hazel  nut, 
poperly  Findak. 

FENNEL,  NIGELLA  SATIVA. 

The  Seed« 

Maynri,  Guz.  Hind. 

Adas,  Ja.t^  Malay. 

Badian,  P  Pbrs. 

Madharika,  8ani. 

Dewadareo,  SiNoa. 

Peron-Siragam,        Tah. 
Pedda  JUlakara,        Tsi.. 


Ar. 


SidiaBiij, 
Bisisnj, 
Saa-vao-ja-wet,   Btjrm. 
Son£,  DuK. 

¥bBBcl  md,  sweet,  Eno. 

FeBoaa,  Fr. 

Worml^     Guz.  Hind. 


The  Flower, 


aioliiojeOy 
Kala  jiia, 
Adas, 


Ar. 

BuiL. 

Hind. 


Siah-daneh, 
Hasavi, 
Carin  Sirigam, 


Malay.  |  Nalla  Jilakara, 


Pers. 
Rus. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


The  Oil. 


KolaDJi  Siah-danah,  Hind. 
Adas  Minak,  Malay. 


Carin  Siragam  yenne, 

Tax. 

Nalla  Jilikam  nana, 

Tel. 


A  variety  is  cultivated  in  the  S.  and  E.  of 
and  the  natives  regard  its  black  aro- 
BMtic  seeds  as  stomachic,  carminative  and  as 
a  eondiment.  Indeed  they  were  formerly 
used  as  a  pepper.  The  seeds  put  amongst 
hnenaie  supposed  to  keep  away  insects. 
They  yield  by  expression  a  dark  coloured 
fagmat  oil.  The  Hebrew  word,  which  in 
Isaoah  is  rendered  fitches,  designates  this 
plant;  but  not  that  in  Ezekiel  where  the 
original  word  for  fitches  signifies  spelt, 
a  apecies  of  wheat. — Mason.  Ainsliey  Mai, 
Med.  p.  16. — Madrae  Exh.  Ju.  Rep. 

FENNY,  a  river  near  Eairah  in  NoakaUy 
district. 

FENOUIL.    Tr.    Fennel  seed. 
FENUGREEK.  Tbiqonslu  rairuM  Os<b- 

CUK. 


Tendinm, 
Heatfafloo^ 


Tax.  I  Maitee^ 
Tel. 


Hnn>. 


FERISHTA. 

• 

The  seed. 

Helbeth, 

Arab. 

Methi,  Due.  Guz.  Hixu. 

Methe>8hak, 

Beng. 

*Sans. 

Boro.Methi, 

»» 

Shemlit,                Pebs. 

Menta-Soppn, 

Can. 

Aiforras,                Port. 

Mentia, 

II 

Vendinm,                 Tam. 

Oolowa, 

Cyno. 

Mentnloo,                Tel. 

Fenngrek, 

Fb. 

Cultivated 

in  India. 

Flowers  small  'and 

white,  seeds  deemed  tonic  and  carminative, 
used  as  a  condiment  and  in  curries.  An  oil  is 
extracted  from  them.     Voigt  209. 

FBR.     Fr.    Iron. 

FER-BLANC.  Fr-  Tin.  White  iron 
tinned  iron. 

FERGHANA.  The  native  province  of 
Baher ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  east- 
em  monarchs^  and  the  founder  of  the  im- 
perial family  of  Delhi.  Malcolm^ a  History 
of  Persia.  Vol.  I.  p.  141.     See  Farghana. 

FERDINAND  PINTO.    See  Pinto. 

FEREDUN,  a  hero  in  Iranian  legend, 
identical  with  Thraetaona,  the  Trita  of  the 
Veda.  He  is  fabled  to  have  killed  the  tyrant 
Zohak,  on  the  Demavend  mountain  of  the 
Alborz,  South  of  the  Canpian,  as  Trita 
slew  the  demon  Yritra,  Bunsen  848.  See 
Persian  Kings. 

FERHAD,  so  conspicuous  in  Persian  ro- 
mance, contemporary  with  Khusru  Parvez ; 
or  Ghosroes  (at  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury,) and  that  monarch's  rival  in  the  affec- 
tions of  fair  Shirin,  ^ as  anative  of  Kurdistan. 
He  may  be  almost  always  recognised  by  the 
Tishah  or  pick-axe,  with  which,  for  the  sake 
of  his  mistress,  he  fractured  or  excavated 
enormous  rocks,  and  according  to  tradition, 
reduced  the  rugged  face  of  Mount  Bisutan 
into  those  extraordinary  sculptures  for  which 
it  is  still  remarkable.  With  his  '*  tishah," 
says  the  poet  Nizami,  *'he  rendered  the 
luurdest  stone,  as  it  were,  soft  like  wax." 
Ouseley*8.  Travels.  Vol.1,  p.  234. 

FERINGI.  Hind.  Pkrs.  A  term  em- 
ployed by  mahomedans  of  India  to  designate 
Europeans.  It  is  used  derogatorily,  but 
ought  not  to  be  so,  being  derived  from  Fer- 
ing,  EuiHcme ;  as  Danai-i-Fering  o  Dowlat-i- 
Hind^ — The  wisdom  of  Europe  and  pomp  of 
Indi^     See  Faraug. 

FERINGI  DATURA.  Duk.  also  Pila- 
Datura.    Argemone  mexicana. 

FERISH.  Hind,  also  Ferash.  Hind. 
also  Jhao.      Hind.    Tamariz  indica. 

FERISHTA,  a  native  of  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  who,  while  still  a  lad  of  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  arrived  with  his  father  at  the 
court  of  the  Nizam  Shahi  king  of  Ahmed- 
nuggpur.  He  seems  to  have  accompanied 
Ghand  Sultan  to  Bejapore,  where  he  lived 
under  the  Ad'l  Shahi  kings  $  and  wrote  the 
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Tarikb-i-Ferisbta,  a  history  still  extant. 
He  also  wrofce  many  norels.  His  death  is 
snppdsed  to  have  occnrred  in  a  period  of 
famine  while  still  only  thirty  years  of  age.  His 
^eaii  work  on  the  mahomedan  kings  of  Asia 
was  translated  by  General  Briggs  of  the 
Madras  Army,  bat  the  manuscript  was 
bnmed  when  the  Poonah  Residency  was 
destroyed  by  Baji  Rao,  and  had  again  to  be 
translated  by  General  Briggs. 

FERNS,  flowerless  plants,  the  Filicales  of 
Lindley,and  Filices  of  other  authors,  belong- 
ing to  the  Acrogen89,  They  are  not  of  any 
economic  value,  but  Europeans  in  India  largely 
cultivate  them,  as  plants  reminding  them  of 
home.  They  arenowhere  common  in  the  plains 
of  India,  but  in  the  table  lands  they  are  met 
with  and  in  the  hills  and  mountains  of  India, 
they  are  abundant.  Mr.  Edgeworth  found 
seven  species  in  Banda  (N.  W.  Provinces) 
two  occur  rarely  and  locally  in  the  Punjab 
plains,  and  not  more  than  three  have  been 
found  in  the  west,  even  in  the  salt  Range, 
which  reaches  5,000,  and  in  the  Trans- Indus 
hills  up  to  8,000  feet.  In  the  Himalaya, 
again,  seventy  kinds  of  ferns,  out  of  a  thou- 
sand species  of  plants  collected,  were  got  in 
the  moister  climate  of  Garhwal  and  Kumaon, 
while  of  870  species  of  plants  collected  on 
the  Ghenab  and  Ravi  only  30,  and  of  nearly 
700  species  collected  in  Hazara  only  20, 
were  ferns.  Dr.  Royle  enumerated  80  species. 
Dr.  Wallich*s  Catalogue,  excluding  exotics 
gives  40  genera  and  430  species,  95  of  which 
were  of  the  genus  Polypodium^  G2  aspidium, 
58  Asplenium,  34  Pteris  and  22  Acrosti- 
chum.  Captain  Beddome  in  1863,  issued  a 
volume  on  the  Ferns  of  Southern  India  con- 
taining 84  genera.  In  the  mountains  of  the 
Archipelago,  they  are  common,  the  follow- 
ing occur  in  India. 


PolypoddacecB. 
14  Polypodium, 
2  HemionitLi, 
1  KotholfBna, 
4  Aspidiam, 
4  Aspleniam, 
8  Pteris, 

1  Cheilantlias, 
.  1  Lindsasa, 

2  Adiantam* 
1  Lomaria, 

1  SphsBropterifl, 
6  Davallia, 

2  Aorostiohmn, 
1  Aatrophyum, 
1  Menisoium, 

1  Toenitis, 
1  Allantodia, 


1  Cheilanthog, 
1  Vittaria, 
1  Blechnam, 
Qleicheniacem. 
1  CeratopteriB, 
1  Gleiohenia, 
1  Hymenophyllam, 
1  Trichomanes, 

7  Ljgodiam, 

1  Bchixoaa, 
Daneocecv 

3  DanesB^ 

2  Marattia, 

1  KaalfoBsia, 

4  Ophioglossam, 
1  HelmintliOBtacliys, 


In  Dr.  Wallioh's  Catalogue  are  the  genera 
(12)  Grammitis,  Cryptogramma. 

FBRO  CULUS.     See  Sorex. 

FEROKI.  Hind,  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
solphuric  aoid. 


FERONIA  ELEPHANTUM. 

FEROKHSER,kingof  DehH,8on  of  M 
aam  styled  Bahadur  Shah  succeeded  to 
throne  in  1712  on  the  demise  of  his  fkl 
He  tortured  to  death  Banda,  the  g^m  ol 
Sikhs,  the  successor  of  their  g^ru  Gtn 
When  the  empire  began  to  totter, 
furnished  the  last  instance  of  a  M 
sovereign  marrying  a  hindu  princess^ 
daughter  of  rajah  Ajeet  Sing,  sovereigi 
Mar  war.  To  this  very  marriage  the  Br 
owe  the  origin  of  their  power.  When  the  i 
tials  were  preparing,  the  emperor  fell  ill 
mission  was  at  that  time  at  Dehli  from  Si 
where  they  traded,  of  which  Mr.  BEami 
was  the  surgeon.  He  cured  the  king^^ 
the  marriage  was  completed.  In  the  oric 
style,  he  desired  the  doctor  to  name  hii 
ward;  but  instead  of  asking  any  tkinj 
himself,  he  demanded  a  grant  of  land! 
factory  On  the  Hoogly  for  his  employers, 
was  accorded,  and  this  was  the  origin  oi 
greatness  of  the  British  empire  in  the  I 
Snch  an  act  deserved  at  least  a  column  ; 
neither  trophied  urn  or  monumental 
marks  the  spot  where  his  remains  are  1 
ToiVs  Rajasihan,  Vol  I  p.  152  153. 

FEROHZAD  BUKHTYAR,  the  29th 
last  but  one  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  A.D.  < 
Under  his  successor  Yezdigird,  the  king< 
fell  to  the  mahomedans  A,D.  632. 

FERONIA  ELEPHANTUM,    Oarr. 
and  A.  Roxh.  II.  411. 


Cratedva  vBllanga,  KoN. 
Eat  bel,  Besq.  Hixd. 
H'man,  BuRic. 

Bilra-iitha  mara.  Can. 
Kavita-vriksea,  ,, 

Koit,  DUBLH. 

£Iophant  apple  tree  Eno. 

Indian        „ 

Wood         ,; 

Koit  ka  Jhar, 

Bhuin-koit, 

Kawtba, 

Koit, 

Kowta, 

Yelanga, 


£ 

Si 


ft        1} 

$>       }» 
Hind. 


Haleal. 


I  Anisifolias  Rnrnphu, 
Bha  kupittham,  Sd 
Kupittha, 
Ha-koit, 
Dewul, 
Vela  maram, 
Villa 

Vilam,     „ 
Pitta  vulai  „ 
YeUangfti 
Velaga  chetta 
Eapitthama, 
Panipa  velaga, 
Nela 
PnU 


»t 


it 


t9 
99 


n 


99 


Vallam  pullam, 

Kaviti 

Yelagapimdoo, 


The  Fruit. 

Tamil.  |  Koet, 
DuK.  I  Wood  apple, 
Tel.  t  Eapitta» 

Its  Oum, 


B 


Kath  bel  ka  gond,  Hind.  |  Vallam  Pisin.  ' 

The  large  and  tall  wood  apple  tree,  om 
the  anrantiacesB  or  orange  tribe,  is  i 
known  Sonth  of  the  Nerbudda.  It  is  wi^ 
diffased  in  India,  being  met  with  in 
Northern  Circars,  generally  through 
Madras  Presidency,  in  Coimbatore,  is  ▼ 
conmion  in  the  inland  jungles  of  the  Boml 
Presidency,  where  it  grows  well  er 
I  where ;  and,  in  Guzerat,  it  attains  a  gi 
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FEROZ  SHAH. 

\k  ibe  Nalla  Mallai  hills  tbe  wood 
itneiitaios  a  large  size,  and  the  wood 
kivy,  light  coloured,  hard  and 
Ifi  Goiml^tore  the  tree  attains  a 
iKOE^ind  its  wood  is  white,  hard  and 
darable.  A  specimen  which  was 
be  360  lbs.  In  Vizagapatam,  it 
itiuffd,  strong,  heavy  wood,  and  is 
ludinsed  in  house  building,  but  said 
U  be  Teiy  dnrable.  In  Gazerat,  it  is 
isbaiidiDg  and  oould  possibly  be  creo- 
Ga  as  to  withstand  exposure.  Its 
fruit,  when  ripe  contains  a  dark 
igneable  sub-acid  pulp.  When  an 
IB  made  in  the  trunk,  a  transparent 
Uexndes  which  is  used  by  painters 
^their  colours.  Both  leaves  and 
hie  a  strong  odour  of  anise,  and 
ieares  are  given  in  the  bowel 
of  children  as  a  stomachic  stima- 
ijields  a  large  quantity  of  a  clear 
(Koit  ka  gond.  Hind),  much  ro- 
fsm  Arabic  in  its  sensible  proper- 
« is  Toy  abundant,  and  forms  the 
"East  India  Gum  Arabic;" 
iti  ready  solubility  without  residue 
^  best  mucilage  for  making  black 
vniher  acid  pulp  contained  within 
1^1  of  the  YuUam  pullum  is  eaten 
^^t  but  is  not  much  prized.  The 
**ore  prized  for  its  valuable  gum. — 
•f^.  Rocb  Mr.  Bohde,  M.  E.  J.  R. 
ji^'iJ^pfw^,  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Dr, 
'  %wrf,  English  Ctfclopwdia, 
^^  PELLUCIDA.  Roth.  Syn. 
8i»melo8.— TF.  and  A, 

PiBS.    Victory,  hence  Feroza- 
fattpor,  Feroz-shahr,   as  names    of 
^CHKE,  and  Feroz-shah,  names  of 
ttdkiogB. 
KOHI,  a  no  made  tribe  of  Eimak, 
so  called  after  the  town  of  Feroz 
l«8  from  Teheran.     Timtir,  ex- 
by  the  depredations  which  they 
tted,  removed  the  whole  of  them 
JW'oiitainB  lying  between  Persia  and 
SeeAimak,  Kabnl^p.  440. 
Z^SHAH,  in   the    neighbourhood 
^t  in  the  Punjab.      A  battle  was 
on  the  21sfc  and  22nd  December 
SS^en  the  Briiash  and  the  Sikh. 
^OOR.  See  Kunawer.  Sat-dhara. 
^IIR,inIiat.30^  57' IN.    Long. 
^  the  Pmijab,  on  the  left  bank  of 

,  The  mean  height  of  the  station 
fat.  P.c.  ^ 

5.  SHAH,  RUKN-UD  DIN,  king 
^  1235.  He  was  grand-father  of 
'^nd,  whom  Timur.  conquered. 
,^  Hng  (A.  H.  752  to  790)  who 

**'«  ht  or  pillar, — according  to  one 


^^ 


y^E 


FERRY. 

account,  from  near  Khizrabad,  immediately 
west  of  the  Jumna  at  the  foot  of  the  Siwalik 
hills,  to  Delhi,  and  erected  it  in  the  centre 
of  his  palace.  This  column,  is  alluded  to  by 
Ohand,  as  "  telling  the  fame  of  the  Chohan,'* 
but  he  says  it  was  "  placed  at  Nigumbode,"  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Jumna,  a  few  miles 
below  Delhi,  whence  it  must  have  been  re- 
moved to  its  present  singular  position.  The 
name  of  Beesildeo  (Yisaladeva)  heads  the 
inscription  on  the  pillar.  The  pillar  is  now 
known  as  one  of  the  Delhi  lat,  also  the  golden 
lat,  so  called  from  the  gilt  kalasa  "  pinnacle 
or  bair*  which  Feroz  shah  placed  on  its  sum- 
mit. This  monolith  like  the  kindred  pillar 
at  Allahabad  was  in  the  first  instance  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  a  counter- 
part text  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  but  succeed- 
ing generations  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
ready  prepared  monument  to  supplement  a 
record  of  their  own  prowess.  The  other 
stone  pillar  at  Delhi  was  brought  from  Mirat. 
Tod^a  Rajastkan  vol.  u  p.  ^52,  Orme.  See 
Lat. 

FERQUEH,  amongst  the  Afghans,  means 
a  tribe.  Itis  probably  from  the  Arabic  '*  Farq,** 
separation, — Farqah,  a  tribe  or  community. 

FERRARIA  CROCEA.  Salts,  Rheedb. 
Syn.  of  Pardanthus  (Jhinensis.  £er. 

FERREOLA  BUXIFOLIA.  Eoajft.  iii.  790, 

H aba  buzifoli%  Pees. 

Eroombala,  Anglo-Tak.  I  Eroombala  maram,  Tax. 
lUmnbiUi  maram,  Tau.    | 

This  plant  grows  among  the  Circar  mountains 
to  the  size  of  a  small  tree,  but,  in  the  low 
couD  tries,  it  is  only  a  shrub.  The  wood  is 
dark  colored,  remarkably  hard  and  durable ; 
when  its  size  will  admit,  it  is  employed  for 
such  uses  as  require  the  most  durable  heavy 
wood.  Its  small  red  fruit,  containing  one 
seed  when  ripe,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 
is  well  known  over  India. — Ainslie,  p.  224, 
Mr,  Rohde's  MSS.  Voigt  346.  Hoxb.  iii.  790. 

FERRI  SULPHAS,  also  Ferri-vitrio- 
latum,  Sal-Martis.  Lat.  Green  copperas. 
Sulphate  of  Iron. 

FERRO.     It.  Rus.  Iron. 

FERRUM.    Lat.  Iron. 

FERRUM  VITRIOLATUM.  Sulphate 
of  Iron. 

FERRY.  The  ferries  at  rivers  in  India 
and  the  S.  of  Asia  are  crossed  in  very  various 
ways,  but  on  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  the 
upper  Indus  and  its  affluents,  the  practice 
of  three  thousand  years  still  continues. 

Xenophon's  ten  thousand  were  ferried  oyer 
on  inflated  skins,  and  three  slabs  in 
the  British  Museum  show  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  king  of  Assyria,  crossing 
the  Euphrates  in  this  mode  which  on  the 
rivers  named  still  continues.    Canoes  are  of 
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FERULA  HOOSHEE. 

common  use  on  the  ferries ;  two  pieces  of 
the  bole  of  a  palmyra  tree,  scooped  out  and 
blocked  with  clay  at  the  end,  and  fastened  to- 
gether are  used  in  the  Circars  :  the  wicker 
and  leather  coracle  traverses  most  of  the 
rivers  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  The  ferry 
men  on  the  Kistnah  river  in  the  peninsula 
are  the  Koli  race,  stalwart  men.  The  Kili- 
Katr  or  Maddakpore  race  are  also  EZabl-glra 
or  ferrymen.     See  Boat. 

FERULA  ASSAFCETIDA.     Linn. 

Narthex  asBaf(»tida,FALC.  Hingiseh,  Hind. 

Asafetida,  Eno.  Inguva,  Tel. 

Angnza,  Hind.  Hiugu-patri-chettn,    „ 

Hing,  „ 

This  plant  grows  in  all  the  mountainous 
countries  in  the  North,  the  South  and  the 
East  of  Persia,  between  Persia  and  Tibet 
and  in  Lar,  Khorassan,  Afghanistan  up 
to  India  Dr,  Gleghorn  says  the  asafoBtida 
plant  occurs  in  Pangi,  and  in  the  localities 
given  for  daphne  and  desmodium  (as  yielding 
material  for  making  paper  in  district  jails.) 
Dr.  Stewart  got  this  plant  in  Khagan  ( Jhe- 
lam  basin)  at  about  6,000  feet,  and  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn,  he  says,  mentions  specimens  of  it  as 
being  brought  to  him  on  the  Upper  Chenab, 
at  over  8,000  feet.  It  is  he  adds  also  given 
by  Aitchison  as  growing  in  Lahaul  (10,000 
feet,)  not  much  further  up  the  Chenab,  but 
Dr.  Stewart  was  told  by  Mr.  Jaeschke 
that  the  Lahoul  plant  was  a  Dorema.  Dr. 
Cleghom  also  states  that  Dr.  Fiilconer  sent 
seeds  of  the  plant  from  Iskardo  to  Mussooree 
and  England  where  it  thrives  in  the  open 
air.  Dr.  Adams  states  that  he  saw  the  plant 
in  Kashmir,  and  loads  of  it  are  taken  to 
Sirinuggur,  but  Dr.  Elmslie  assured  Dr. 
Stewart  that  the  plant  is  not  known  there. 
This  plant  has  been  conjectured  to  have  pro- 
duced the  "  lasser"  of  the  ancients  (see  As- 
trantia)  which,  however,  is  now  ascribed  to 
a  Thapsia.  The  fetid  gum-resin  asafoetida 
bas  a  nauseous,  somewhat  bitter,  biting 
taste,  and  an  excessively  strong,  fetid, 
alliaceous  smell.  It  is  used  in  medicine  and 
by  all  classes  of  hindus  as  a  condiment  with 
their  food.  Br,  J.  L.  Stewart,  M.  D.  Dr. 
Hugh  Cleghom  M.  D.  Pavjab  Report,  p.  iii. 
See  AsafaBtida. 

FERULA  FEBULAGO. 

F.  galbanifera,  (Nces  and  Ebermanier.) 
Coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Caucasus, 
<fcc.  yields  copiously  a  secretion  which  dries 
into  a  gum  resin,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
galbanum,  but  Professor  Don  states  that 
gaJbauum  is  yielded  by  quite  a  difierent 
genus,  called  by  him  Qalbanum  officinale. — 
^ng,  Cyc.  Hogg,  p.  388. 

FERULA  HOOSHBB  of  ^eloochistan  re- 
sembles the  a^afo^tida  in  size  and  appearance, 
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FET-TUE-LING. 

and  yields  a  gum  like  the  opoponax 
European  shops,  (Mrs,  iTNeiVs  letter^ 
Professor  Royle  alludes  to  this  also  as  i 
bling  opoponax. — 0' Shaugknessy  jp,  36 

FERULA  ORIENT ALIS. 
Feshook,  p.  |  Ammonifera, 

It  grows  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece 
Morocco,  supposed  a  source  of  gum  f 
niacum. — O'Shaiighneasy  p,  364, 

FERULA  PERSICA,  W. 

F.  Sagapenum,  Fee.  Vol.  ii.  p.  201 

Sngblniij,  Ar.  I  Sngafian,  Gs. 

£e-safi,  of  Bombay.  |  Kundel, 

A  native  of  Persia,  stem  about  trv 
high.  According  to  some  authori ties  i 
duces  Sagapenum.  Keea  von  Ese 
and  Lindley  oonsider  it  as  one  of  many  ] 
from  which  asafoetida  is  procured.  Sfl 
num^  is  found  in  masses.  Its  odour  r 
bles  that  of  garlic  and  asafoetida,  its  it 
hot,  nauseous,  and  rather  bitter.  It  Ib  i 
times  adulterated  with  bdellium,  gniu 
rosa,  and  other  similar  gum  resins  or  tn 
tines.  It  is  collected  in  the  same  nu 
as  asafoetida;  sells  at  four  rupees  i 
The  medical  uses  of  Sagapenum  an 
same  as  those  of  asafoetida,  but  it  is 
sidered  less  energetic,  and  is  but  liitl 
ployed. — 0'Shaughne9&y  pp,  363-64. 

FERULA  SAGAPENUM.  Syn. of! 
persica,  

FESHUK.  Ara5.  also  Ushek.  i 
Gum  ammoniac. 

FESTUCA    QUADRIDENTATA. 
of  the  GraminaceaB. 

FETISH.     See  Papuan,  Semitic  ra« 

FEUD.  In  the  Hindu  word  '* 
which  designates  a  feud,  we  have  a  str 
coincidence  in  terms ;  wer  is  '  a  feud,*  ^ 
*  a  foe.'  The  Saxon  term,  for  the  com 
tion  of  a  feud,  wergeldt,  is  familiar  to  ( 
man.  In  some  of  the  Rajput  statef 
initial  vowel  is  hard,  and  pronounced  ^M 
In  Rajasthan  ber  is  more  common  than 
but  throughout  the  south-west  "wer"  oi 
used.  In  these  we  have  the  origin  oj 
Saxon  word  war,  the  French  guer  or  go 
The  Rajpoot  wergeldt  is  land  or  a  dai^ 
to  wife.     Tod's  Rajasihan,  Vol  I  P- 1^1' 

FEUERSTEIN.     Ger.    Flint. 

FEUERWERKE.     Gbb.    Fireworlffl 

FEUX  D'  ARTIFICE.    Fa.  Firewo 

FEVE  DE  LOUP.  Fft.  Hedy« 
alhaji. 

FEY-YUE-LING.  A  gigantic  moBJ 
on  the  frontier  of  the  centralempire  ofO. 
rising  like  an  advanced  post  pf  the  bM 
tains  of  Thibet.  It  rises  almoet  m 
dicularly,  and  presents  to  the  eyes  « 
traveller  many  peaji;s.  Daring  the  V 
year  it  is  covered  with  snow,  aM  9^*^' 
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FinEOUS  PLAKTS. 


FIBROUS  PLANTS. 


TermizialiA  alata*. 


rMooroothen  nar.-— Bark,  very 

strong  and  lasts  many  years: 

used  for  dragging  tunber. 

cordage  &c.  Common  in  the 

,    forests. 

Tenninalia  belerica, Umborathee  nar. 

Triumfetta  lobata, 

Tylophoraasthmataca* Koorinja. 

lYpua  angnstifoIia« 


2^ha  elephantina, 

TXnnnBcampratriBf... 

Urcna  lobata, Bun — Ochra, 

"Urena  sinuata, „  „ 

tJrtica,  several  species, 

Urtica  heterophvlla, 

YemoBia  anthemiintioa Coat  seeragum. 

Wikstraemia  salicifolia 

Yucca  angnstifoUa, 

Tucca  gloriosa, Pita  or  Adam's  Needle. 

yucca  aioifolia, 

The  natives  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  accustomed  to  utilize  all  of  these,  but 
want  of  roads,  and  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing raw  materials  have  restricted  their  use 
to  their  respective  localities. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Bussia 
the  attention  of  manufacturers  at  home  was 
directed  towards  the  probable  effect  which 
the  stoppage  of  the  Russian  trade  would 
produce  upon  the  supply  of  flax  and  hemp, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  had  been  derived 
from  that  Empire.  The  question  was  not 
merely  as  to  the  rise  in  prices  likely  to  follow 
80  considerable  a  reduction  of  the  quantity 
imported,  but  parties  interested  in  the  arti- 
cles were  anxious  to  discover  the  means  for 
providing  an  effective  and  ample  substitute 
for  the  Russian  material ;  especially  as  from 
the  returns  published  it  became  evident  that 
the  aggregate  importations  ofthe  raw  stuffs 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  inadequate 
to  the  increasing  consumption  of  the  articles 
manufactured  therefrom.  The  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  took  up  the  subject 
with  all  the  interest  it  deserved.  It  was  ob- 
served whilst  the  importations  of  flax  from 
all  parts  in  1853  amounted  tji  94,169  tons, 
Russia  alone  contributed  63,3^  tons  towards 
that  quantity;  and  out  of  63,142  tons  of 
hemp  imported  during  the  same  year,  41,819 
tons  were  obtained  from  Russia  alone.  The 
total  value  of  these  importations  computed 
upon  the  average  rates  of  the  year, amounted 
in  round  numbers  to  £3,500,000  sterling, 
and  at  the  immediately  enhanced  rat«s  were 
estimated  at  £6,000,000.  Under  these 
circumstances  attention  was  forcibly  directed 
towards  India,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
far  its  fibres  might  yield  a  substitute  for  the 
produce  hitherto  chiefly  imported  from 
Russia  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was 
that  Indian  fibres  have  been  proved  to 
possess  all  the  necessary  intrinsic  properties, 
and  in  point  of  flexibility  and  strength  some 
of  them  are  infinitely  superior  to  Russian 
produce.  Very  much  was  then  done,  by 
Dr.  John  Forbes  Royle,  Dr.  Alexander 
Hunter,  the  Home    Government,    the   Go- 
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vernments  of  Madras  and  of  India,  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  the  fibrous  and 
textile  materials  of  South  Eastern  Asia,  and 
Lord  Mayo,  Viceroy  of  India  has  taken  much 
interest  in  the  matter,  but  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done  and  the  subject  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance that  the  following  details  are  given. 
The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  early  moved  in  the  matter,  and 
they  enclosed  in  their  lett<>.r  No.  6,  of  15th 
March  1854,  the  following  Memorandum  by 
Dr.   John  Forbes  Royle. 

Boehmeria  nevia. 
The  Rheea  fibre  forwarded  by  the 
Government  of  India,  as  the  produce  of 
Assam,  in  order  that  its  properties 
and  value  may  be  correctly  ascertained  in 
this  country,  appears,  he  says,  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of 
India,  for  in  strength  it  exceeds  the  best 
hemp  and  in  fineness  it  rivals  the  superior 
kinds  of  flax.  Its  culture  is  well  known  to 
the  natives  of  Assam,  and  in  the  districts  of 
Rungpore  and  of  Dinagepore,  being  called 
**  Kunkhoora."  It  is  known  iuBurmah  and  is 
the  Pan  of  the  Sbans,  the  Ramee  of  the  Ma- 
lays and  of  Java,  and  the  Caloee  of  Sumatra. 
Its  culture  succeeded  in  Tenasserim,  and  is 
practised  in  Siam,  as  in  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries and  islands.  It  can  now  be  produced 
and  sold  with  profit  at  as  a  cheap  rate  as  Rns- 
sian  hemp,  and  if  any  machine  could  be  em- 
ployed for  facilitating  the  separation  of  the 
fibre  from  the  outer  bark  and  the  woody 
part  of  the  stalks,  it  would  speedily  under- 
sell all  other  fibres,  as  from  four  to  ^yq  crops 
of  it  can  be  obtained  within  the  year  from 
the  same  plants.  The  Rheea  fibre,  though 
a  new  import  from  Assam,  is  well  known 
under  another  name,  being  identical 
with  the  highly  valued  article  of  com- 
merce, known  by  the  name  of  China 
Grass,  the  Chu-ma  of  the  Chinese,  and 
from  which  the  famed  grass-clotli  of  China 
is  manufactured.  The  proof  of  this  identity 
is  very  complete.  One  ofthe  educated  Chi- 
nese introduced  into  Upper  Assam,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Tea  manufactory  there,  recog- 
nized the  Rheea  as  identical  with  the  Cfau- 
ma  of  his  own  country.  The  Rheea  of  Assam 
had  been  ascertained  by  botanists  to  be  the 
same  plant  as  the  Urtica  tenacissima  of  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  who,  half  a  century  ago,  was  in- 
formed by  a  friend  at  Canton,  that  the  pla2it 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Bencoolen,  as 
the  Caloee  of  Sumatra,  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  above  botanical  name,  was  that  from 
which  the  Chinese  grass- cloth  was  made. 
Lately  Dr.  MacGowan  settled  at  Ningpo, 
sent  specimens  of  the  Chu-ma  to  Calcutta. 
These,  Dr.   Falconer  found  to  be  the  same 
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ivthe  Boehmeiia  niyea  of  botanists, 

.uider  the  names  of  TJrtioa  tenacis- 

,VjJk.  Roxburgh.     Sir  W.  Hooker  had 

nkotified    these    two    plants  as  being 

iiic4udhas  described  the  former  as 

what  is  called  China  Grass.  Fnrther, 

in     England    have    fonnd 

ro  fibres  to  be  the  same  for  all  practi- 

pvpoees.      In  Assam,   Rnngpore  and 

this  plant  seems  to  be  very  gene- 

ciiltiraied,thongh  only  in  small  qaanti- 

Ir^the  "doom"  or  fishermen  race,  near 

his.    Mannre  is  nsefnl,  and  moisture 

quick  growth,  as  well  as  shade  and 

protection  from  storms,   in  order  to 

hto  grow  to  the  height  of  eight  feet, 

iviiu^  a  six  foot  fibre  may  be  separated- 

it  is  most  common  and  succeeds  best 

districts  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It 

from  the  separated  roots  and  may 

^down  several  times  in  the  year,  so  that 

^(tfire  crops    may  easily  be  obtained 

[ib  jear,  and  the  aggregate  produce 

!  of  ground  be  about  twelve  maunds. 

E^Herent   crops    vary  in  strength  and 

Jie  earher  being  the  stronger  and 

finer.     The    officers  of  the  above 

IS  well  as  others,  state  that  the 

^iperfectly  understood,  and  that  it 

^le  of  easy  and  rapid  extension,  if 

>r8    had  any  other  inducement 

^■w  own  requirements  to  grow  it.  The 

nems  to  be  about  5  rupees  a  maund. 

jar  Hannay,  referring  to  the  fact  of 

^«  ton  having  been,  ofiered  for  any  quan- 

B  Galcatta,  observes  that  "  as  it  costs 

M**  6  rupees  per  maund,  you  will  see 

^^cao  scarce  be  sent  to  Calcuf^a  at  the 

•^^d."    But  he  also  says,   that  "  if 

^tteaper  method  of  separation  from  the 

could    he     discovered,     it    would 

ell  all  other  fibres."       Various  at- 

ii&ve  been    made     to    make    this 

F  BJOTB  generaUy  known  and   to  bring 

pw  demand  as  an   article   of  commerce. 

1^.  Koxburgh    having  obtained  four 

'  ^m  Bencoolen  in    the  year   1803, 

^that "  8ome  thousand  plants  have  been 

1  from  these  four,   so  readily  does  it 

.«^  multiply ;'»    and  also,  that  it  was 

[ft!     strongest  fibres  he  had  met  with. 

**ywr  1811,  Dr.  Buchanan  sent  three 

Jfj  the  fibres  from  the  Botanic   Garden 

j*ciitta  to  the  Court.     These  were  given 

JJ*^  Sharp,  of  Mark  Lane,  who  re- 

^«at  a  thread  spun  of  this  fibre  bore 

iJJ^  whereas  the  weight  required  to  be 

2^7  *^an  hemp  of  the  same  size,  in 

iK^ys  Dock  Yard,  was  only  84  lbs. 

fiu^^  ^  Arts,  in  the  year  1814,  award- 

*'«Ulto  Captain  J.  Cotton,  of  the  East 
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Lidia  Company's  Service,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  fibre.  It  had  frequently  been  sent 
by  Colonel  Jenkins  and  the  officers  employed 
in  Assam  to  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society 
of  Calcutta,  in  whose  transactions  several  ac- 
counts of  it havebeen published.  Mr.  Henley, 
late  of  Calcutta,  informed  Dr.  Boyle  that  he 
readily  collected  two  tons  of  it  in  the  district 
of  Bungpore,  but  that  on  sending  it  to  this 
country,  it  sold  at  a  loss,  being  unknown. 
Samples  were  sent  by  Major  Hannay,  Capt. 
Reynolds,  Baboos  Denanath  and  Lokenath 
to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  when  honorable 
mention  was  made  of  their  efforts.  Prize- 
medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Marshall 
and  Messrs.  ELives  and  Atkinson  of  Leeds, 
and  to  Messrs.  Wright  and  Co.  of  London, 
for  their  several  preparations  of  China  Grass ; 
also  to  M.  Weber  of  Java,  for  some  beautiful 
fibre  sent  by  the  Singapore  Committee  as 
the  produce  of  a  plant  which  he  calls  Boeh* 
meriacandicans,  but  which  is  probably  only 
another  name  for  the  Ramee  of  the  Malayas, 
which  is  cultivated  there  by  the  Dutch  and 
its  fibre  introduced  into  Holland.  Four 
gold  medals  have  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Meerburg  of  Leyden  for  specimens  of  sail 
cloth,  ropes,  cables,  &c. :  also  for  some  finer 
kinds  of  cloth  and  table  cloths  :  it  is  used  by 
the  natives  of  the  countries  which  have  been 
mentioned  for  making  nets  and  fishing  lines : 
also  stout  cloth  and  some  of  finer  fabric. 
Major  Hannay,  who  has  long  paid  atten- 
tion to  this  fibre  and  to  whom  much  praise 
is  due,  was  induced  to  send  several  sam- 
ples of  the  Rheea  fibre  (the  Dom  Rheea  of 
the  Assamese,)  with  some  grown  by  Capt. 
Dalton,  in  consequence  of  applications  from 
this  country  by  merchants  who,  however, 
ofiered  a  sum  (of  £20  a  ton  in  Calcutta) 
which  would  not  pay  the  expenses,  and 
which  moreover  did  not  appear  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  value  of  an  article  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  identical  with  China  Grass,  which 
sells  for  £60  £70  and  £80  s^ton  in  Britain. 
Since  the  arrival  of  specimens.  Dr.  Royle 
endeavoured  to  make  the  fibre  known  and  its 
value  appreciated.  He  sent  specimens  of  both 
the  Rheea  and  the  Wild  Rheea  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  published  an  account  in  their 
Journal  of  the  9th  December.  He  sent  spe- 
cimens and  wrote  to  Messrs.Marshall  of  Leeds 
and  to  the  Commercial  Association  of  Man- 
chester, had  frequently  seen  Mr.  Sangster, 
as  well  as  brokers  and  others,  on  the  subject, 
and  likewise  sent  specimens  to  Belfast  and 
to  Paris.Mr.  Marshall  acknowledged  that  the 
Rheea  fibre  is  identical  with  China-grass  and 
should  class  it  with  the  middle  or  coarse 
quality,  and  that  it  is  worth  from  £48to  £50  a 
ton  in  England ;  also,  that  it  appears  to    be 
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cledin  and  regular  in  colour  and  free  from 
dead  fibres  which  are  often  a  great  detri- 
ment ;  that  it  '*  is  a  useful  quality  of  fibre, 
of  which  we  could  take  a  regular  supply/* 
and  that  '*  it  would  be  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  obtain  a  supply  from.  Assam"  as 
a  nearer  market  than  China;  and  '^ifit 
could  be  supplied  at  lower  rates  than  he 
mentioned,  that  would  of  course  much  en- 
courage the  consumption  of  it  in  this  coun- 
try." Of  the  Bheea  fibre  sent  to  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  Mr.  Marshall  says,  **  It  is 
the  same  as  the  above,  but  coarser  in  qua- 
lity." Messrs.  Wright  and  Co.,  had  already 
come  to  the  same  conclnsion,  that  for  all 
practical  purposes^  the  Blieea  of  Assam  is 
the  same  as  the  China  Grass-  Mr.  Dickson, 
of  Deptford,  to  whom  he  had  given  speci- 
mens, says,  **  It  is  a  splendid  fibre,  and  when 
di'essed  as  flax,  of  higher  value  than  the 
sums  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Marshall." 

Though,  Dr.  J.  Forbes  Royle  had  no 
doubt,  that  when  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Rheea  fibre  or  China  Grass  are 
more  generally  known,  its  excellent 
qualities  will  be  fully  appreciated,  and  that 
it  will  come  into  more  general  use  as  a 
rival  to  the  finer  kinds  of  flax,  yet,  at  that 
time,  there  were  but  few  spinners  who 
thoroughly  understood  its  management  or 
have  machinery  to  do  it  justice.  It  may  not 
therefore  realize  its  full  value  in  the  markets 
of  Europe.  As  it  was  desirable,  therefore, 
to  have  its  strength  tested  as  a  substitute  for 
hemp,  Mr.  W.  Cotton  was  good  enough 
to  have  the  bale  of  Kheea  fibre,  and  also  that 
of  the  Wild  Rheea,  tarred  by  the  warm  re- 
gister and  twisted  into  five  inch  rope,  and  care- 
fully tried  with  respect  to  the  strength  of  each. 
The  experiments  were  most  satisfactory, 
neither  rope  breaking  until  the  Rheea 
fibre  bore  above  9  tons  weiojht,  and  the  Wild 
Rheea  nearly  as  much.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  are  stated  in  the  accompanying 
Memorandum.  JMr.  W.  Sangster  had  some 
of  the  Rheea  fibre,  which  he  had  received 
from  Assam,  also  twisted  into  small  rope. 
It  was  pronounced  by  Messi*.  Hunter  by 
whom  it  was  made  50  per  cent,  better  than 
similar  rope  made  with  Russian  hemp.  A 
small  portion  was  also  made  into  fishing- 
line,  which  was  described  as  being  wonder- 
fully strong. 

BoN  Rhea. — Though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Rheea  or  Dom  Rheea  fibres 
will  prove  too  valuable  to  be  only  em- 
ployed for  rope  making,  the  Wild  Rheea 
or  Bon  Rheea,  on  the  contrary,  is  well 
calculated  for  this  purpose.  No  in- 
formation was  given  respecting  the  plant 
yielding  it,  but  it  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  net- 
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tie  tribe,  and  from  being  called  Bon  or 
gle  Rheea,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it 
be  the  Rheea  in  a  wild  state.  But  th< 
there  was  no  proof  of  this,  it  is  satisfa^ 
to  find  that  Major  Hannay  of  Aas&m 
cribes  it  as  "  uncultivated,  but  very  i 
mon  in  all  parts  of  the  provin 
and  again,  "common  in  most  of 
forests."  By  proper  management 
quantity  of  young  shoots  can  be  obtai 
and  as  the  divided  roots  aflbrd  name 
shoots,  and  the  plant  can  be  propag&tec 
slips  as  well  as  by  seed,  its  cultivatioii 
its  fibre  might  be  carried  on  with  fad 
He  further  says  that  he  had  paid  5  Tnpi 
maund  for  it,  and  that "  it  is  cultivated  la 
ly  by  the  hill  tribes  on  the  North-i«rea 
Yunan,  and  by  the  Singpoo  and  Dhom 
of  the  own  North-east  frontier  to  a  s 
extent  only  for  a  coarse  cloth,  but  ehieflj 
nets.  It  is  recognized  by  the  Nepaulese  ae 
Leepeeah  of  Nepal."  Captain  A.  Thonrp 
of  the  firm  of  Thompson  and  Co.,  JB 
makers,  of  Calcutta,  says  of  it,  that  **  it  i 
that  can  be  desired  for  either  canvas  or  li 
and  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  g^ 
rally  used  for  that  purpose."  It 
valued  as  being  worth  about  £35  a  toe 
England.  When  made  into  a  five^i 
rope  at  Messrs.  Huddart's  works,  it  abft 
ed  1-7  of  tar  and  did  not  break  until  it  I 
nearly  9  tons  weight. 

BoBHMEBiA  FRUTESOEKS.  There  are  sei^ 
other  fibres,  some  probably  of  equal  vtl 
to  be  found  in  abundance  along^  the  il 
from  Assam  to  near  the  Sutlej,  as  for 
stance,  the  Pooah  fibre  yielded  by  Boeml 
frutescens  and  other  Hemps.  The  streoj 
of  some  of  these  fibres,  in  the  pi 
untwisted  state,  has  been  ascertained  14 
samples  of  the  same  length  and  weight, 
this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Rheea  fib 
bore  very  heavy  weights  in  their  nntwis 
state,  and  that  three  others  are  at  least  eff 
to  Russian  hemp  and  the  Kote  Kangra  hel 
was  far  stronger  than  any  tbin^  that  I 
yet  been  tried.  It  is  at  the  same  time  lii 
for  its  colour  and  texture,  and  would  be  d 
tain  to  be  employed  for  all  the  pnx^oses  i 
which  the  best  hemp  is  required,  if  it  coi 
be  procured.  It  is  therefore  included  Kpi 
the  two  Rheeas  in  the  present  recommed 
tion.  ! 

The  Jubbulpore  hemp  was  extensivd 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Williams  and  alreii 
established  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  I 
dia  and  highly  esteemed  by  good  judges  i 
this  country. 

The  Wukka  Nar  might  be  exported  fr6 
Travancore,  and  the  Madar  or  Yercum  &> 
from  different  parts  of  India. 
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flies,  mnet  foe  senfc  into  the  market 
or  four  jears,  and  in  safficient  qnan- 
to  licract  the  notice  of  respectable 
and  induce    tbem  to  give 
Qm  a   fair  trial.     From    ten    to 
^  tens  sent  annually  into  the  market, 
rftneorfom* years,  wonld  be  sufficient; 
07  that  this  quantity  should  be  sent 
I  jev .   But  in  the  case  of  India,  such 
being  sent  from  different  districts 
anire  at    different  times  and  have 
woe  efeci.       The    Officiating  Com- 
of  Revenue  in  Assam  recommends 
•I  the  cnlture   of  the  Bheea  fibre  is 
I7  well  understood,   **  the  best  way 
its    extension   would  be    to 
totlie  ryots  a  sure  market  at  remun* 
prices.*'     Captain  Dal  ton,  Collector 
Jiur,  states  ^^that  the  best  method 
k&r  GoYemment  to  offer  a  premium 
>i^  a  ton  on   all  that  is  produced 
cor  four  years."  Both  recommenda- 
■g^t  be  united  in  one, 

directions,  as  well  as  in  making 

great  care  should  be  taken  that 

•were  carefully  and  cleanly  prepare- 

I  intended  fur  rope-making  and  as  a 

for  hemp,  the  Bon  or  Wild  Bheea 

KQiade  to  resenoble  as  closely  as  pos- 

ipedmens  of   Petersburgh  hemp. 

Cotton  furnished  samples  in  illus- 

^  transmission  to  India.     The  im« 

^ppearanceof  the  Bheea  fibre  sent  by 

^m»!j  was  owing  to  specimens  sent 

^  by  Mr.  Sansster  9  others  cannot 

^^  follow  Major  Hannay's  exam- 

*l»ere  is  every  probability  of  estab- 

^e  best   specimens  of  the  Bheea 

•8 » substitute  for  China  Grass,  when 

iugher  prices  would  be  realized  than 

*  wbstitute  for     hemp  only,      Bheea 

P0W8  in  the  districts  of  Bnngpore,  and 

"'pore,  where  it  is  cultivated  under 

J^  of  KunJchooraj     and    where  it 

^ery   easily    be    collected    and  its 

^tended. 

Himalajau  districts  of  Kemaon,Garh- 

^  of  Kote  Kangra,  abound  in  true 

JJ^^kbeinest  quality,   cultivated  both 

i  of  its  fibre  and  for  the  different 

08  of  Bhang.     The  fibre  is  sold 

^emselves  for  2  mpees  for  821bs,or 

^  *  ewt.     Lord  Auckland,  when 

General     of     India,      calcnlated 

*  we  luitive  rates  it  might  be  lai^ded  in 
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Kotedwarra,  Chilkea,  and  Sunnea,  the 
average  of  which  is  £15-2  a  ton.  Captain 
Kirke,  giving  5  rupees  a  mannd  for  the 
hemp  at  Deyra  Dhoon,  calculated  that  it 
could  be  delivered  for  about  £17-14  a 
ton. 

In  making  advances  for  cultivating  herap, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  natives,  not  only  to  the  culture,  but 
to  the  preparation  of  the  fibre.  The  cul- 
ture seems  to  be  very  well  understood  in 
many  parts  of  the  Hills,  as  they  carefully 
prepare  and  usually  manure  the  ground,  thin 
the  plants  to  within  three  or  five  inches,  and 
cut  the  male  plants,  "  phoolbhanga  which 
flowers,  but  has  no  seed,"  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  the  female  plant,  "  goolanga  or 
ghoolbhanga"  which  has  seed,  the  latter 
being  cut  about  the  end  of  September.  As 
the  preparation  is  also  understood,  the  cul- 
tivators should  be  required  to  do  this  in  their 
best  way,  so  as  to  procure  a  clean  and  uni- 
form article  in  long  lengths,  without  raising 
or  platting  the  ends  up  in  any  way  and  to 
resemble  the  Petersburgh  hemp,  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

The  hemp  sent  by  D.  F.  Macleod,  Esq., 
as  the  produce  of  Kote  Kangra,  was  highly 
approved  of  in  England.  The  subject  so 
warmly  taken  up  in  1854,  continues  to 
interest  all  who  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  fibres  of  these  countries. 


'^toiL 


^  £7-16  a  ton,  and  hemp-seed  for 


*  Cofbet  gave  tbree  estimates  of  the 
«>cittding  all  expenses,  at  which 
'^^  be.  cielivex^d  in  Calcutta  firom 


Fibres  tested  at  the  Military  Stores. 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


t»« 


Ihs. 

160 
190 
250 
320 
343 


Petersburg  Clean  Hemp,... 

Jubbulpore  Hemp, ... 

China  Grass,... 

Bheea  Fibre,. .. 

Wild  Bheea,... 

Kote  Kangra  hemp,  (no  breakage  at) 400 

Wuckoo-nar  fibre. 175 

Tercum  or  Ak  or  Mudar  fibre 190 

Glean  samples  of  all  the  above  fibres  were 
taken  of  equal  weights  and  firmly  tied  at 
their  ends,  so  as  to  be  of  equal  lengths,  at 
the  India  House,  and  their  strength  tried  in 
the  usual  way  by  Mr.  Hull,  in  the  Military 
Stores,  16th  December  1853. 

Experiments  at  Messrs.  Huddart  and  Co., 
Bope  Manufactory,  Lime  House,  13  th  Febru- 
ary 1854.  Experiment^  on  strength  of  rope 
made  from  samplQs  of  Bheea  and  Bon 
Bheei^  fibre  fromAfl0Ai»>  reoeired  from  tiw 
EcMit  India  Souse. 
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The  preparation  of  the  fibre  is  tedious, 
and  is  what  causes  the  difiS.calt7  of  sending 
it  at  a  cheaper  rate  into  market.  Major 
Hannay  writes,  "when  the  stalks  have 
become  brown,  for  about  six  inches  above 
the  roots,  the  top  is  seized  with  the  left- 
hand  and  the  leaves  are  stripped  off  by 
passing  the  right-hand  to  the  ground,  near 
which  the  stalk  is  cut.  The  outer  bark  has 
first  to  be  scraped  off  with  a  blunt-edged 
knife,  when  the  exposed  fibre^  still  attached 
to  the  woody  part  of  the  stalk,  is  placed  in 
the  hot  sun  to  dry.  On  the  third  morning, 
after  being  exposed  to  the  dew  for  several 
hours,  the  fibre  is  drawn  off.  This  is  done 
by  breaking  (beating)  the  woody  stalk  right 
through  towards  the  thicker  end  and  then 
■eparating  the  fibre  therefrom,  drawing  it  off 
slowly  towards  the  small  end,  and  repeating 
the  process  as  often  as  necessary,  though 
much  of  the  fibre  remains  and  may  be  taken 
off  at  a  second  breaking."  (The  fibres  now 
require  to  be  carefully  washed,  Henley,) 
*^  The  hanks  of  fibre  are  then  separately 
twisted  at  the  upper  end  and  tied  up  in 
bundles.  When  the  threads  are  required  for 
spinning,  they  are  prepared  by  drawing  the 
single  hanks  several  times  with  a  blunt-edged 
slip  of  bamboo  held  in  the  right  hand,  when 
they  are  easily  opened  out  to  the  required 
fineness  with  the  fingers  and  thumb  nails. 
This  is  certainly  a  rude  and  tedious  process." 
Dr.  MacOowan,  of  Ningpo,  states  that  "  in 
China  the  last  cutting  is  noade  in  September, 
and  from  it  the  finest  cloth  is  made,  the  first 
being  inferior,  coarse  and  hard.  On  being 
cut,  the  leaves  are  carefully  taken  off  on  the 
spot ;  tljie  stocks  taken  to  the  house  and  soak- 
ed in  water  for  an  hour.  In  cold  weather  the 
water  should  be  tepid.  After  this  the  plant 
is  broken  in  the  middle,  by  which  the  fibrous 
portion  is  loosened  and  raised  from  the  stalk. 
Lite  the  interstice  thus  made,  the  operator 
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thrusts  the  finger  nails  and  separates  the 
fibre  from  the  centre  to  one  extremity  and 
then  to  the  other.  The  stripping  process  is 
very  easy.  The  next  process  is  scraping  the 
hemp,  to  facilitate  which  the  fibre  is  first 
soaked  in  wafer.  The  strips  of  hemp  are 
drawn  over  the  blade  of  a  small  knife  or 
scraper  from  within  outwards,  and  being 
pressed  upon  by  the  thumb,  the  fibrous  por- 
tion of  one  surface  and  the  mucilaginous 
part  of  the  other  are  thus  taken  off.  The 
hemp  is  then  wiped  dry  and  the  whitest 
selected  for  fine  cloth.  It  is  afterwards 
bleached." 

The  directions  for  peeling  the  Chu-ma  or 
Tchou  Ma,  in  China,  as  translated  from  the 
Chinese,  are  given  as  follows :  "  When 
the  stems  are  all  got  in,  they  are  spUt 
longitudinally  with  knives  of  iron  or  of 
bamboo.  The  bark  is  first  removed,  then 
the  lower  layer  (which  is  white  and  covered 
with  a  shrivelled  pellicle  which  comes  off  by 
itself)  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  The  inte- 
rior fibres  are  then  seen ;  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved and  softened  in  boiling  water.  K  the 
Tchou  ma  be  peeled  in  winter,  the  stems 
must  be  previously  steeped  in  tepid  water,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  split. 
The  first  layer  of  Tchou-ma  is  coarse  and 
hard^  and  is  only  good  for  making  oommon 
materials ;  the  second  is  a  little  more  supple 
and  fine ;  the  third,  which  is  the  best,  is 
used  for  making  extremely  fine  light  articles. 

A  few  months  after  this  Mr.  Samuel 
Gregson  M.  P.  in  a  letter  of  1st  June  1854,  to 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  mentioned  thatthe  grcwth 
of  fiax  has  rapidly  increased  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  espe- 
cially in  Ireland.  In  1849  the  quantity  of 
land  in  Ireland  under  this  crop  was  60,314 
acres ;  and  taking  its  average  yield  at  6  cwt. 
per  acre,  the  produce  would  be  18,094  ions. 
In  1853  there  were  174,423  acres  under  flax 
cultivation,  yielding  at  the  same  average, 
52,327  tons.  The  importation  of  foreign 
flax  for  the  previous  three  years  had 
been. 


From 

All  other 

Total  tm- 

RuBsia, 

paHs, 

porttUion. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In  1851 M. 

40,934 

18,776 

69,709 

1852 

47,426 

22,703 
29,770 

70,129 
95,169 

1853 

64,893 

Total  in  3  years  152,753 


71,248 


224,007 


Average 50,920  23,749  74,669 

The  importation  and  the  Irish  production 
together  of  flax  during  1853  amounted  to 
146,496  tons.  Its  market  value,  (at  peace 
prices  averaging  £30  per  ton,)  amounting  to 
nearly  £2,000)000.    Of  the  articles  passing 
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iktirenaiLl  title,    "  hemp,"  Including 
[■id Jute,  from  India,  and  that  known  as 
>  Imp,  the  quantities  received  were 


From 

AU  other 

Total  im* 

Rustia. 

parts 

portaOon 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

33^29 

8L442 

64,671 

.^...       27,198 

26,516 

63,714 

.    41,819 

21.323 

63,142 

7otaL..102^46 

79,281 

181,527 

....   34,082  26,427  60,509 

supplied  considerably  more  than 
[I^Qtire  importation,  realizing  in  1853 
42JK»  tons  at  peace  prices  averaging 
too,   a     market   value  of    nearly 

ire  years,  1830  to  1 834,  prior  to  the 

of  the   excise  duty  on   first   class 

tfrmn  3d  to  its  present  equalized  rate 

per  lb.,  the  average  annual  quantity 

BB  70,988,131  lbs.;  and  in  the  five 

^ttH  CO  1 853,  the  average  annual  quan- 

8  151,234,175  lbs.  The  produc- 

ie  year  1853  was  177,623,009  lbs., 

23,000,000  lbs.(more  than  10,000 

that  of  the  preceding  year,  and 

i  36,000  tons  over  1 834,  such  excess 

for   its   production  not  less  than 

of  raw  material  in  the  former  case, 

[j  47,000  in  the  latter.     The  whole 

«f  material  employed  in  the  manufac- 

pAper  only  may  be  stated  at  between 

liad  120,000  tons  per  annum. 

lorbes  Rf>yle,  has  proved  the  exist- 
niious  parts  of   the  British  Indian 
.Bet  only  of  the  identical  plants  which 
&x  and  hemp,  but  of  numerous  other 
yiriding  fibres  of  g^at  importance, 
of  them  greatly  superior  in  strength 
valae  to  either  of  those  articles. 
submitted  a  variety  of  fibres  to  be 
the  weight  each  broke  with  was  ascer- 
to  be  as  follows. 

m  a^tiol  weigMs  and  eqtial  lengths  tested  at 
hdick  Company*  8  Military  Stores, 

lbs 

hemp  broke  with 150 

hemp,  from  Hr.  Williams.. 190 

fibre,  Travancore 175 

fercwaa  fibre,  common  all  over  India..  190 

Boehmeria  nivea 250 

i&re,  the  flame  from  Assam 820 

Bo^meria  species,  fromAssam 343 

hemp  (no  breakage  at). 400 

^iitrae  that  some  of  these  Indian  plants 
in  places  remote  from  the  sea- 
aad  from  which  ^  there  are  still  very 
or  no  roads  at  all,  for  transport ; 
of  them,  and  amongst  them  per- 
most  prolific  of  all,  are  of  very  ex- 
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tensive  growth  in  parts  contiguous  to  the 
coast,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  bene* 
ficially  and  cheaply  prepared  for  exportation. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the 
plantain,  which  contains  a  valuable  fibre^ 
and  is  every  where  cultivated  in  the  plains 
of  India  for  its  fruit,  an  article  of  universal 
consumption  by  the  native  population.  It 
is  a  plant  which  bears  fruit  only  once,  and  as 
soon  as  that  is  removed,  it  is,  and  has  been 
from  time  immemorial,  cut  down  and  left 
to  rot  upon  the  ground.  Persons  who  have 
paid  close  attention  to  the  subject  state  that 
th€;re  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from 
this  plant  alone  any  required  quantity  of 
fibre  of  admitted  valuable  'quality,  and  as 
fast  as  the  mechanical  appliances  necessary 
for  its  preparation  can  be  sent  out. 

Applicable  as  this  fibre  is  to  the  manufac* 
ture  of  every  species  of  cloth  or  other  arti- 
cles  usually  made  from  flax  or  hemp,  and  of 
equal  quality,  it  can  be  used  with  no  less 
facility  and  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper ;  thus  supplying  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  the  important  desiderata  which  the 
foregoing  facts  and  figures  establish. 

When  preparing  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1 859,  Dr.  James  Taylor,  who  had  long 
been  Civil  Surgeon  at  Dacca,  furnished  seve- 
ral interesting  remarks  on  the  fibres  of  that 
district.    There  are,  he  says,  several  plants  in 
Bengal  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tile i'abrics.     A  species  of  Urtica,  of  whose 
fibres  the  much  admired  grass-cloth  of  China 
is   made,    is    cultivated   in  Bungpore ;  and 
either  it,  or  an  allied  species,  the    rhea,  is 
grown  in  Assam  and  Caohar.     The  pine  ap- 
ple plant  too,  from  which  a  beautiful  fabric 
is  manufactured  in  Manilla,  is  indigenous  in 
Sylhet  and  Assam,  and  is  extensively    cul- 
tivated about  Dacca.      The    fibres  of  both 
plants  are    used  by  the  natives  for  making 
fishing  lines  and  nets  ;  but  no  attempt,  had 
been  made  in  Bengal,  to   weave  them  into 
fine  cloths.       The   same  remark,   perhaps, 
applies  to  "  munga"  (Sanseviera  zeylanica) 
the  fibres  of  which  are  commonly  used  to 
make  bowstrings.     The  Calotropis  gigantea 
possesses    a    fine    silky    fibre;     and   some 
varieties  of  the  plantain  tree,  as  the  Muaa 
textilis,  yield  fibres  which,  like  the  abaca 
hemp  of  Manilla,  are  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  strong  thread  or  cord,  such  as 
the  Dacca  spinners  sometimes  use  for  the 
bows   with  which  they  tease  cotton.       The 
people  of    Bungpore    make    cloths    of  the 
fibres  of  pat ;    and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  if  encouragement  were  given  to  them 
and  other  spinners  and  weavers  in  Bengal, 
they  would,  with  the  skill  which  they  possess 
in  these  arts,  also    succeed  in  converting 
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ikese    materials    into    fabrics.      A  manxK 
factare  of  similar  nature,  indeed,  was   for- 
merly carried  on  in  Bengal.     Mention  is 
made  in  several  old  works  relating  to  India, 
of  cloths  haying  been  made  of  a  plant  called 
*'  Herba  Bengalo,"  which  appears  to  be  now 
unknown  as  a  material  of  manufacture.  Lin- 
Bchoten,  who  visited  Bengal  in  1 599,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  travellers  who  notice  it.  After 
enumerating  under  the  general  name  of  gos- 
sipina,  the  various    cotton  goods    manufac- 
tured in  Bengal,  he  states — "  Etiam  qus&dam 
eximia  ex   herba  instar  fili  preparant  filam 
apud  paludanum  videas  colore  flavo.   Herba 
Bengalo  nominatnr.     Pingunt  hoc  filo  lec- 
tum,   sagula,    pulvinaria,    mutitia  quibus 
pueros  baptisandos  indnunt,    circumtextis 
floribusyimaginibusqne,  ad  miraculum  nsque 
artisntnecinEuropatalequidinveneris.  Suba 
inde  item  sericnm  miscent :  sed  ex  quo  pur- 
herbi  snunt  preciosiora  sunt,  ipsumqne  seri- 
cnm exsuperant.  Telashujusmodi  *^  Sarryn" 
vocant,  multi  usus  in  India  adbraccasettho- 
races  virorum.   Abluuntur  ut  apud  nos  lintea- 
miilanitorem  que  suumvelutnuper  facto  reci- 
piunt."  (VideNavigatioac Itinerarium  Johan. 
H.  Linscotani,  A.D.  1 599.)  Mandelso  speaks  of 
it  as  **  a  certain  herb  havingon  the  top  of  its  stalk 
(which  is  about thecompassofaman'sthumb) 
a  great  button  like  a  tassel:   this  tassel  is 
spun  out,  and  there    are    excellent  stuffs 
made  of  it.    The  Portuguese  call  it  Herba 
Bengalo,    and    make  of  it    hangings    and 
coverlets,  in  which  they  represent  all  sorts 
of  figures."       (Vide    Mandelso's    travels, 
A.  D.  1639,  translated  by  J.  Davies,   Book 
n.,  page  94.)     A  similar  description  is  given 
of  it  by  the  Abb6  Guy  on  in  his  history   of 
the  East  Indies:     *'   On  trouve    encore  a 
Bengale  une  espece  siuguliere    des    toiles 
quin'est  ni  fil  ni  coton,  dont  on  fait  des  tapis 
et  des  couvertes.     On  les  nomme  simplement 
berbes.    La  tige  de  Therbe,  dont  elles  sont 
faiteSy  a  un  ponce  d*epaisseur  et  an  bant  une 
esp6ce  de  houppe  qui  contient  une  sorte  de 
bourr^e  que  les  femmes  du  Paris  filent  on 
prendroit  ces  etoffes  heure  de  loiser :  mais 
elles  sont  sujettes  a  se  couper  dans  les  pi  is." 
(Vide  Histoire  des  Indes  Orientales,  par  M. 
L'  AhU  Guyon,  A.  D.  1 744,  Vol.  3,  p.  19.) 
Fitch  about  the  year  1586,  and  Hamilton  in 
1744,  both  refer  to  it  in  their  accounts   of 
Orissa.    The  latter  calls  it  herba,  a  sort  of 
tough  grass  of  which  they  make  "  ginghams- 
pinascos  and  several  other  goods  for  expor, 
tation,"  (new  account  of  the  East  Indies  by 
Captain  A.  Hamilton,  A.  D.  1744,  Vol.  I,  p. 
S93,)  what  plant  is  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  ^  herba  bengalo  j"  is  not  now  known 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  held  in  high 
estimation  in  former  times. 
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On  the  receipt  of  the  Courts  letters 
Madras  Government,  on  the  19th  Sept« 
18  54,  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  M 
Central  Committee  for  the  London  E; 
tion  of  1851.  It  had  remarked  that,  { 
their  report  17th  April  1851)  of  thefi 
substances  produced  in  India  *'  some  are 
gether  novel  and  some  though  long  k 
in  India^  have  not  been  used  in 
rope :  of  these  the  Committee  partiet 
allude  to  be  fibres  of  the  plantain,  o! 

yerkum.'* 

wc 
Burt 
I 
Coir»»»  ••.  .••    S 

PooleyI7umejee(Ht5iirct^  canfiahiniu)i 
Marool  {Sanseviera  Zeylanica),**       € 
Cotton...  ,,,  ...    I 

Catthalay  nar  (Agave  Amerteana)*.    i 
Junapum  or  Sunn...  ...    4 

Yercum  nar  (Oalotropis  gigantea),,    i 

Fibres  of  the  plantain  quality  yerj  g( 
Fibres  of  the  large  or  bill  aloe  good. 
Garden  aloe  or  Adam's  needle  has  fil 
little  finer  and  shorter  than  those  d 
large  aloe.  Fibres  of  a  variety  of  n 
very  like  Euglish  hemp.  Fibres  of  thd 
apple  very  fine,  strong  and  silky. 

Dr.  Wight  says  "  yercum  plant  yidd 
far  the  strongest  fibre  it  is  a  most  coH 
plant  and  may  yet  become  a  valuable  4 
of  export  if  a  less  costly  mode  of  obd^ 
it  without  injuring  its  quality  cfl^ 
found." 

The  Coimbatore  Local  Committee  i 
to  "  a  very  fine  flax-like  fibre,  the  pit 
of  a  large  nettle  abundant  in  Mj8or«| 
on  the  Neilgherries.  The  Toda war  race  j 
rate  this  flax  by  boiling  the  plant,  and 
it  into  their  coarse  thread"  and  Pr.  n 
records  of  the  same  substance  that "  it 
duces  a  beautifully  fine  and  soft  flU 
fibre  which  the  Todawar  use  as  a  d| 
material.  The  sample  of  this  wa^ 
small  to  make  a  proper  rope,  but  itjj 
mination  convinced  the  Committee  tt 
well  prepared  and  procurable  in  qM 
it  is  fitted  to  compete  with  flax  «^ 
manufacture  of  even  very  fine  textiW 
ncs. 

Dr.  Royle  gives    the    following  « 
strength : 

broke  t* 


••• 


Wnckoo  Fibre  small  Cord     ... 
Fetersburgh  Hemp  Cord 
Wild  Bheea  Cord,  same  aize  as  Russian 
Rheea  Fibre  Cord,  one  thread  laiiger  ... 
Fonnd  line  of  Wild  Rheea 
Six-thread  Cord  of  Petersbnrgh  Hemp 
Six.tfaread  Ratline  of  Rheea,  tarred  .•^ 
Six-thread     do.     of  WUd  Rheao,  i»f^ 


«•*: 


••• 
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So:y^Ud"^'*^:::i!SI'*^««°«^°f  ^'''«'    ^e  also  mentioned  . 

ofWOdRbeoa 1850 

Rape  of  YTUd  Rheea  tarred..  1900 
•ioch  Bope  of  Wild  Rheea    do.  ...  1900 

(M  of  Russia  Hemp  1800 

lope  of  Rkeea  Fibre  tarred 2800 

1  Rope  of  Plantain,  made  in  India.   864 
do.  of  Pine-apple,       do.      ...    924 

Cord  of  RosBia  Hemp  1800 

iBope  ofDhnnchee  fibre  .made  in  India.  1 8  50 
of  AgaTo,  QBiially  called  Aloe,  do.  1900 

Hunter  observes  of  the  plantain  that 
excellent  snbstitnte  for  hemp 
^i»d.    The  fine  grass  cloth,  ships* 
nd  ropes   need  in   the   South  Sea 
jienea^  are   made  from    this  snb- 
Ibe  outer  stalks  of  the  stem  leaves 
tfteftickest  and  strongest  fibres." 
Afaaibed  by  another  writer    "  as  the 
ions  amongst  the  Indian  fibrons 
^It  contains,"  he  adds    '*  a  valna- 
fiad  is  everywhere  cultivated  in  the 
itf  ladia  for  its  fruit,   an  article  of 
ooDsomption  by  the  Native  popu- 
lis  a  plant  which  bears  fmit,  only 
liB  soon  as   that  is  removed  it  is 
led  lefl  to  rot  upon  the  ground 
who   have  paid  close    attention 
tijtct  state  that  there  will  be  no 
'in  obtaining  from  this  plant  alone 
quantity   of  fibre  of  admitted 
quality  and   as  fast  as  the  mecha- 
[^pliances  necessary  for  its  prepara- 
be  sent  ont." 

»Ie  as  this  fibre  is  to  the  mann- 

rf  every  species  of  cloth  or  other 

illy    made  from    flax  or  hemp, 

ipal  qnality,  it  can  be  nsed  with  no 

and  advantage  in  the  manufac- 
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fttapa  or   snnn  plant,  yields  fibres 
strength  to   the  yerkum  or  jilladoo- 
k  caltivated,  in  Rajahmnndry,  as  a 
itrop  on  wet  lands  with  profit  to  the 

Iftra  of  tbe  roselle  (HihisGus  canna- 

excellent  substitute  for  the  tow  now 

from   Europe  might  be  profitably 

in  abundance.      Hemp,  coir,  and 

exported  from  Madras   shewn  by 

Custom  Returns,  amounted  to 

boir  and  Coir 
Hemp.  Rope.  Total. 

R&  Rs.  Rs. 

......19,819 27,987 47,756 

.23  242.^ 1,38,617 1,61,859 

I 23,076 2,0e,7<»4 2,81,770 

JU. 10^77 4,46,852 2,57,429 

;. 4e,e83 2,42,019 2,88,702 

ioeetii^  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
"  December  1855,  Mr.  Thomas  Wat- 
it  to  notice  three  basts  sent  by 
Bipley  from  Araccan,  one  of  which 


wild  jungle  tree,  the  *Noona,'  growing 
around  Calcutta,  yielding  a  serviceable  bast 
also,  tbe  fibres  of  a  Hibiscus,  of  Burmah,  of 
the  Urena  lobata,  and  of  the  "Pee-law." 
A  fibre  called  "  Bedolee-lath"  sent  by 
Major  Hannay  from  Assam,  was  soft  and 
delicate.  He  mentioned  that  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  aloe  fibre  were  being  sold  in  Cal- 
cutta at  Bs.  10  or  12  a  maund,  equal  to 
£26  and  £32  the  ton.  He  also  mentioned  the 
Danche.  When  properly  treated  it  possesses 
amazing  tenacity,  and  withstands  the  action 
of  water,  and  dilute  acids  well.  It  is  largely 
grown,  and  seemingly  little  cared  for  beyond 
being  made  into  mats  for  sheltering  the  betel 
vine  from  the  sun;  'afterwards  the  dried 
fibres  are  used  for  blazing  the  bottoms  of 
the  natives'  boats  when  they  are  desirous  of 
burning  off  the  old  pitch.  Bope  is  made  of 
this  fibre.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  requires  little 
trouble  after  once  sown,  and  when  cut  before 
flowering,  is,  as  usual  with  fibrous  plants, 
much  stronger  than  afterwards. 

Dr.  Alexander  Hunter,  Beporter,  for  the 
Jury  for  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1865,  thus 
reported  on  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  and 
cleaning  of  fibres. 

Pew  subjects  he  eays  present  a  wider  or 
more  interesting  field  for  investigation,  than 
the  best  modes  of  cultivating  and  cleaning 
fibrous  plants.     Hitherto,   these  branches  <^ 
industry  have  not  been  carried  on  in  India, 
with  sufficient  care  or  energy,  to  make  pro- 
fitable returns  to  the  agriculturist  or  the 
merchant.     Some  very  serious  faults  have 
been  committed  in  the  process  of  cleaning 
Indian  fibres,  which  have  tended  in  a  great 
measure  to  deprive  them  of  their  value  for 
manufacturing  purposes.     In  order  to  save 
labour,  the  usual  practice  has  been  to  steep 
the  plants  till  the  sap  and  vegetable  juices 
are    thoroughly  decomposed,   as  the  fibre 
can  then  in  most  instances,  be  easily  beaten 
or    washed  out,   but  this    method,  though 
applicable  to  a  certain  extent,   in  cold  cli- 
mates,   where    decomposition  takes    place 
slowly,  is  found  to  be  very   injurious  to  the 
fibre,  and  to  be  almost  inapplicable  in  warm 
climates,  where  fermentation  often  passes  into 
putrefacation   within  three  days,    and    the 
decomposed  sap  acquires  acid  and  other  pro- 
perties which  not  only  deprive  the  fibres  of 
their  strength  but  discolor  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  them  quite  unfit  for  manu- 
facturing   purposes.     Most    vegetable  sub- 
stances contain,  besides  the  fibrous  tissue, 
sap,  cellular  tissue,  and  a  little  coloring  mat- 
ter ;  the  sap  consists  usually  of  water,  gum, 
fccula  and  alkali  with  occasionally  tannin. 
When  plants  are  dead  or  dried  up,  they  pass 
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inio  a  red  or  brown,  usually  streaked  witb 
deep  yellow  and  grey.  It  is  often  possible 
to  detect  a  regular  succession  of  colors  in 
tbe  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  and  a 
few  very  useful  lessons  may  be  drawn  from 
them — 1st,  that  the  pale  yellow  or  greenish 
parts  of  a  plant  contain  fresh,  tender  fibres — 
2ndly,that  the  deep  ^een  parts  of  a  plant  con- 
tain fibres  in  full  vigor,  and  Srdly,  that  red 
or  brown  parts  indicate  that  the  fibre  is  past 
its  prime  and  beginning  to  decay.  In  tbe 
latter  case,  the  fibre  becomes  stifi*,  harsh  and 
often  brittle.  If  plants  be  cut  and  exposed 
to  the  air  or  steeped  in  water,  the  same  suc- 
cession of  colors  may  be  observed,  while  they 
are  drying  or  passing  into  decomposition, 
and  these  form  a  criterion  by  which  the 
value  of  the  fibre  may  be  detected.  As  soon 
as  a  plant  is  cut,  the  circulation  in  its 
leaves  ceases,  and  a  new  process  is  set  a 
going  which  if  carefully  watched,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  beautiful  and  wise  provision 
for  reducing  the  parts  to  their  primitive  ele- 
ments ;  tbe  fecula  and  gum  begin  to  ferment 
passing  first  into  sugar,  then  into  spirit  and 
lastly  into  vinegar,  the  rapidity  of  the 
changes  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
water  in  the  sap  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air ;  the  drier  the  plant  the  more 
slowly  does  it  usually  decay,  but  if  the 
sap  be  allowed  to  dry  up  in  a  cut 
plant,  the  above  changes  still  go  on,  though 
they  are  less  perceptible,  and  the  plant 
undergoes  another  change  which  is  an  equally 
wise  provision  for  reducing  it  to  its  pristine 
elements.  It  becomes  stiff  and  brittle,  light 
and  crumbly,  parts  fallibg  into  dust  while 
the  fibre  and  woody  parts  often  remain  to 
point  out  how  the  plant  grew,  derived  its 
nourishment^  and  accomplished  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  created. 

The  following,  he  adds,  may  be  laid  down  as 
broad  and  simple  principles  which  have  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  applicable  to  the 
cleaning  of  most  fibres. 

Thb  Cutting  of  Plants  fob  Fibres. 

The  leaves^  stalks  or  barks  of  plants  should 
be  cut  when  in  full  vigor  and  of  a  bright 
green  color — when  old,  dry  or  decayed,  they 
yield  coarse  and  stiff  fibre — no  more  should 
be  cut  at  a  time,  than  can  be  cleaned  within 
two  days,  and  the  cut  plants  should  not  be 
left  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  the  sap  dries 
up,  and  the  process  of  cleaning  then  becomes 
more  difficult.  The  sooner  the  sap,  pulp, 
and  impurities  can  be  removed  from  the  fibre, 
the  cleaner  and  stronger  will  it  be.  The 
process  of  rotting  plants,  or  steeping  till 
fermentation  takes  place,  is  objectionable  in 
a  warm  climate,  and  is  now  being  abandoned 
oven  in  cold  climates,  as  it  discolors  the  fibres 
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and  takes  from  their  strength.  Bei 
crushing  and  scraping  fibres,  improves 
quality,  instead  of  injuring  them^  as  w 
one  time  supposed.  In  fact,  the  more  & 
fibre  gets  knocked  about,  provided  it  1> 
cut  across  and  rendered  too  short  in  thi 
pie,  the  softer  and  more  pliant  does  i 
come.  If  a  plant  be  well  crushed  or  b 
soon  after  it  is  cut,  it  may  be  immerE 
water  for  a  night  and  a  good  deal  of  H 
jurious  part  of  the  sap  will  be  removed 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  in 
cleaning  of  nearly  all  plants.  Sorae  S] 
observations  regarding  particular  cl 
may  be  given. 

Thb  Palms — Cocoanut,  Coie. — Tbo 
fibre  from  the  husk  of  the  ripe   cocoai 
greatly  improved  in  quality  and  appea: 
by  beating,  washing,  and  soaking, — thi 
method  of  steeping  in  salt  water  for  18  nxi 
or    2     years,   is    quite    unnecessary, 
produces  a  harsher  and   dirtier  coir. 
tannin  which  this    substance  contains 
vents  the  fibre  from  rotting,  but  most  o 
coir  of  commerce  is  a  dusty  harsb  pro 
but   clean,  and    samples     are    suited 
superior  class  of  manufactures,  as  fine 
and  furniture  brushes. 

Leaves  of  the  Palms — are  employe 
thatching  and  making  fans,  they  d 
undergo  any  preparaUon. 

Leaf  Stalks  of  the  Palms — ^are  I 
stiff  and  brittle,  but  if  beaten  and  -ym 
they  become  softer  and  whiter;  if 
fully  split  and  drawn  like  wire  tbi 
perforated  steel  plates,  a  neat  clean 
durable  basket  work  might  be  made 
them. 

Leaves  op  the  Screw  Pine  make 
matting.  Some  neat  kinds  of  basket  work 
been  made  from  this  substance,  it  has 
been  tried  for  paper  and  yields  it  of  ^ood 
lity,  light  and  strong.  Further  experii 
are  required  to  separate  the  green  parts  < 
pulp  from  the  white  short  fibre. 

Bushes,  Grasses,  and  Sedges — -A 
deal  of  uncertainty  exists  regarding 
number  and  the  nam.es  of  the  speoiei 
ployed.  It  is  uncertain  whether  difiTen 
depend  upon  the  treatment  of  the  ^raa 
the  modes  of  splitting  it,  or  on  the  diffi 
qualities  of  the  plants  employed. 
Paulghat  and  Cochin  mats  have  long 
considered  the  finest  in  the  Soui 
India. 

Liliaceous  Plants — ^include  the  diff 
varieties  of  aloe,  agave,  yucca,  fourc 
and  sanseviera.  They  are  all  hardy, 
quire  but  little  care  for  their  cnltivi 
are  comparatively  easily  cleaned, 
yield  good  white  fibres  of  considerable  Im 
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bmodBfoay  fcft  cleaning  them  i8  to 
the  pulp  with  a  common  mal- 
of  emahing  cylinders,  or  a  brake, 
away   the  pulp  and  wash  the 
Than  are  large  exports  of  aloe  fibre 
9  WeMkem  coast,  and  the  cnltivation 
pisnta  might  easily  be  extended  on 
it  was  on  a  former  occasion. 
in  Records  of  Military  Board 
ropas  supplied  to  the  Arsenal  from 
1797  tiU  1805.)     The  aloe  fibre 
a  thick,  Tiscid  milky  jaioe  which 
lis  the  fibre  after  it  has  been  cleaned 
a  stiffness  to  it.     This  juice 
be  removed  by  hard  beating  or 
^    It  is   probable  that  this    jnice 
^ib«ioe  fibre  its  tendency  to  rot  when 
to  moisture. 

rs  on  the  Shevaroy  Hills, 
&iddapab,  in  the  Nizam's  Terri- 
lllie  Northern  Gircars. 

cdltrating   snnn,  hemp  or  flax,   the 
lAooH  be    sown    thickly    together, 
that    they    may   shoot   tip  into 
-like  plants,  which  will  yield  mnch 
and  be  mnch  less  branched  than 
lisde  and  freely  exposed.     The  most 
gnbstitntes  for  flax  appear  to  be 
apple,  yercam,  palay,  ootrnm  and 
Several  of  these  grow  abundant- 
India,  but  experiments  are 
to  test  tHeir  productiveness  and  the 
ef  their  culture. 

—is         extensively      cultivated 

India,   but  very  little  attention 

paid  to  the  cleaning  of  its  fibres. 

being  cnt  down  and  allowed  to 

The  fibre  is  easily  cleaned,  but 

iple  crashing  machinery  is  requisite. 

JuTB    AKD    Sunk — of  all    Indian 

I  appear  to  hold  out  the  best  prospects 

kg  remunerative.     They  are  easily 

thoi^h  not  BO  strong  as  flax  and 

itotes,  they  are  suited  for  cordage, 

doth  and  other  manufactures.     The 

for  them  is  steady.     They  could  be 

economically  by  the  machinery  used 

ig  flax,  but  the  machines  would 

to  be  made*  and  their  uses  taught 

iKattves;  farther  experiments  might 

tried  on  the  barks  of   some  other 

plants  as  the  species  of  Hibiscus, 

Abelmoschus,     Althaaa,     Ficus, 

Giewia,  and  Wrightia. 

requires  to  be  determined,  whether 

or  tarring  is  the  better  mode  of 

cordage;,  and  whether  a  substi- 

tar  might  not  be  discovered  in  some 

tmmierons  resins  aad  gum  elastics  of 

Indiik 
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Each  district  of  India^  has  its  own  parti- 
cular fibres,  all  largely  utilized  by  the  peo- 
ple.   Of  the  very  extensive  and  varied  fibrous 
substances  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency only  a  few  are  cultivated  as  articles  of 
export,   though   Southern  India  is   abund- 
antly supplied  with  fibrous  materials    for 
every    description    of   textile  manufacture^ 
from   the   coarsest  packing   cloth,    to    the 
finest  cambric,  lawn,  or  muslin.    It  would  be 
impossible  to  say   how  far  the  cultivation 
of  fibrous  plants  might  be  carried,  and  what 
would  be  the  demand  for  them  at  Madras, 
if  properly  prepared  for  the  market;    but 
there  is  no  doubt,   that  the  usual  careless 
and  slovenly  mode  of  preparing  these  ma- 
terials, has  hitherto  tended  greatly  to  inter- 
fere with  their  sale  in  the  Europ'ean  market. 
A  large  and  interesting  class  of  fibrous  sub- 
stances, which  have  hitherto  attracted  but 
little  attention,  is  the  bai^s  of  trees,  many 
of  which  yield  a  strong  aiid  ready  substitute 
for  rope,  and  from  the  quantity  of  tannin, 
which  some   of  them  contain,   they  resist 
moisture,  and  retain  their  strength  for  a  long 
time.     With  a  little  care  and  the   employ- 
ment of  simple  machinery,  excellent  ropes, 
mate  and  baskets  might  be  prepared  from 
some  of  these  substances,   and  they  would 
probably  find  a  ready  sale  for  agricultural 
and  commercial  purposes.     One  of  the  most 
common  of  these  barks  is  the  Bauhinia  di- 
phylla,    called  aathee    nar,  yepy,  and  apa. 
This  is  a  strong,  coarse  brown  bark  of  which 
the  Natives  make  temporary  ropes  for  secur- 
ing thatch,  matting  or  fences.     The  barks 
of  several  other  Bauhinias  are  used  for  the 
same  purposes.     The  Ara  nar  is  the  bark  of 
the  Bauhinia  parvifolia,  of  which  matches 
for  native  guns  are  made.     This  class  also 
includes  the  barks  of  the  banian,  Ficus  in- 
dica  or  ala  nar  *,  of  the  peepul,  Ficus  religiosa 
or  arasa  nar ;  of  the  Ficus  racemosa,  atti  nar ; 
of  the  Ficus  oppositifolia,  bodda  nar,  Ficus  (?) 
cuUethy  nar  *,  of  the  bark  of  the  Ficus  tomen- 
tosa,   also   the  barks  of  several   species  of 
acacia,  as  the  babool  (Acacia  Arabica,)  or 
karoovalum  nar,  the  white  acacia,  or  oday 
nar,     (Acacia     leucophlea,)    velvaila    nar, 
Wrightia  tinctoria,  and  a  number  of  other 
plants  not  yet  identified.    The  trailing  roots, 
twigs,   tendrils,  and   drops  of  a  number  of 
plants  are  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Under 
the  head  of  Endogenous  plants  yielding  fibres 
may  be  classed  the 


Falmi, 

Aloe  and  Agave^ 
Yucca  or  Adam's  Needle, 
Sanseviera  or  Harool, 
Fonrcroya     or    gigantic 
Aloe, 


Ananassa  or  Pine  Apple» 

Musa  or  Plantaiii, 

Fandanns  or  screw  pine, 

Kashee, 

Grasies, 

Sedges,  &o. 
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The  Exogenous  fibrous  plants  embrace 
those  yielding  cotton  and  silk  cotton,  flax 
and  its  substitutes,  viz. : 

Calotropifl,  or  jercnm. 
Tylophora  asthmatioa. 
Cryptoategia  graadiflora^ 

or  Palaj. 
Dadmia  extensa,  orOotmm 
Hemp — Cannabis  sativa, 

and  its  sabstitntes. 
Jate,  Corchoms  olitorias 
Sunn  or  Jnnapam,  Croto- 

laria  jnncea. 
Ambaree,    or     Hibisons 

cannabinns.  Vemonia^  &o» 

The  following  fibrous  plants  occur  in  the 
Madras  Presidency : — 


Bendee,  or  Abelmoschus. 
Toothee,  or  Abutilon. 

Barks  of  Trees  including 

varieties  of 
Fions, 

Baohinia,  , 

Grewia, 
Dalbergifls 
Isora, 
Btttea, 


Botanical  Name. 


Baccbamm  sara 
Cyperos  textilis 

Andropogon     schcenan- 
thns  ..  •••        .. 

Banseviera  Zeylanioa ... 

Yucca  gloriosa 

Yucca  aloefolia 
Agave  Americana 


Agave  vivipara 


Agave  viridis 
Fourcroya  gigantea 

Ananassa  sativa 


llnsa  paradisiaoa 


Fandanus  odoratissimus 
Cocos  nucifera 
Borassiu  flabellif6nnia.j 


Linum  usitatissimum  . 
Grewia  asiatica 

Do.    tilicefoUa 
Triumfetta  angnlata  ., 
Corchonis  oUtorius 

Do.       capsnlaris  . 
Hibiscus  cannabinns  • 
Do.      sabdariffa 
Do.      vesicarius 

Do.      rosa  chinensis. 


Do.      vitifolia 
Do.      lampas 
Abelmoschns  ficulneus.. 
Do.  esculentus 


Moonshee*B  pen-reed  grass. 
Used  in  the  manufacture  of 
mats. 

Used  in  thatching. 

Bow  string  hemp,  abundant 
along  coasts. 

Fibre  and  Oakum,  clean  and 
strong. 

Clean  white  and  silky. 

American  aloe,  now  common 
in  every  part  of  India, 
used  for  cordage. 

Long  in  the  staple,  clean 
and  strong,  used  for  cord- 
age. 

Not  strong      do. 

White,  8trong,fitfor  cordage 
or  paper. 

Fibres  of  various  kinds,  and 
worked  in  handkerchief, 
cords  of  different  sizes. 

Preserved  fruit  and  meal, 
fibre,  tow,  cords,  ropes, 
tarred  rope,  canvas,  work- 
ed handkerchiefs^  paper. 

White,  good  for  paper. 

Cocoa  mats,  cord  and  ropes. 

Good  colored  fibre  only  fit 
for  basket  work  or  coarse 
cordage. 

Flax  of  commerce. 

Coarse  strong  bark. 
Do. 
Do. 

Jute,  cloth,  gunny  bags  and 
rope. 

Do.  do. 

Ounny  bags  and  cordage. 

Strong  and  silky. 

Soft  and  silky,  fit  for  weav- 
ing. 

Clean  and  silky,  fit  for  cord- 
age. 

Good  color,  strong       do. 

Fit  for  rope  and  paper. 


Good  color  and  long  do. 
Strong  and  clean. 
DecaschiBtiacrotonifoliajStrong,  silky  and  of  good 

color,  fit  for  weaving. 
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Abutilon  tomentosum. .  .'Silky,  good  color,  not  ih 


Do.       polyandrum ... 
Do.      Indioum 


Silky,    stronger  thaa^ 
last,  fit  for  rope.       , 
Clean  and  good,  fit  for  ^ 


The  Fihrotts  plants  of  Travancore  n 
Ailantns  malabaricns,  Paroo-marnm,  li 
yalnm,  Inner  bark«    Not  much  nsed. 

Agave  americana. 

Acacia  lencophlcea,  Oody  nar.  Thisi 
IS  common  near  Gape  Gomorin.  The  fll 
from  the  bark  are  nsed  by  the  fishermn 
making  nets.  A  coarse  kind  of  cordag 
also  made  from  it. 

Aloe  indica,  or  vulgaris,  Kuttally  nar. 

Asclepias  gigantia,  Ericoo  nar,  Oomv 

Bauhinea  tomentosa,  Yellay  Aatee  bmr 

Gallicarpa  lanata,  Thondy  nar.  ii 
Bark.    Not  much  used. 

Grotalaria  juncea,  Ganamboo  or  Waol 
Gultivated  extensively  in  the  Sonthem^ 
triots.  It  is  not  exported.  Fishing  neta^ 
made  from  them  ;  the  best  kinds  are  gt9 
in  the  Northern  districts. 

Gordia  obliqua,  Pothooveroosen  I 
Moderate  strength. 

Erythrina  indica.  Moorookoo  nar.  Ui 
rate  strength. 

Ficus  indica,  Aallen  nar.  Not  much  «s 

Ficus  mysorensis,  Kul-aallun  nar.  I 
much  used.  • 

Grewia    rotundifolia,    Oonoo.    Mo 
strength. 

Isora  corylifolia,  Kywen  nar.  This  i 
most  valuable  fibre  in  Travancore. 
plant  grows  abundantly  at  the  base  of  J 
hills.  It  is  from  the  stem  of  this  shrub* 
the  natives  produce  fire. 

Mimosa  intsia,  Eengy  nar. 

Sida  populifolia,  used  for  cordage,  4c 

Strychnos  potatornm,  Kathaven  nar. 

Smilax  ovalifolia,  Krinkoddy  nar.  W 
for  tying  bundles,  Ac.  * 

Sanseviera  zeylanica,  Marool  nar.  Bi« 
lent  fibre  when  well  prepared. 

Terminalia  alata,  Mooroothen  nar.  Si 
very  strong  and  lasts  many  years :  nsed  I 
dragging  timber,  cordage,  *c.  Common : 
the  forests. 

Terminalia  belerica,  Umburathee  «tf.  , 

Pandanus  odoratissmus,  Thalay  nar.  1« 
plant  grows  abundantly  in  Travancore  alw 
the  backwaters  and  canals,  the  fibres* 
extensively  used,  being  good  and  stronf ' 

Oeneral  Rules  for  pUmting  and  deafuf^**^ 
When,  says  Dn  Hunter,  plants  are  groWBj 
produce  fibres,  they  ought  to  be  sown  tliio 
to  induce  them  to  grow  tall  and  e'^ndtf^ 
without  branches,  so  that  the  straight  BtW| 
may  yield  a  greater  length  of  fibre,  •» 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  generri  rule  that  w 
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t  '  op  in  the  siwde  tt>  dr;.   tke  htter  brag  ■ 
potat  of  taadi  isportvKe  as  cxpccnv  to  ihm 
_  I  ate^Hig    sua  %X  first,  id  ipc  to  diKoIor  ihe».    Bj  thia 
I  ■Ucjigft,   aad  iift-    EiBtplB  pneese.  'iixv*.  ot  grt^i  latfEtk,  of  m 
■or.    Thetefai^  «itb  !  KJkj  appekfkcn;  kad  of  a  good  mioar,  can 
_  1  woody  fifana, — Che    readiij  be  prvpired.     Tke  scrapings  shonld 

rparaat  extiactad,  bj  bsatip;  '  be  «^  w»giied  »r:d  set  aside  in  the  shade  to 
\  nR  with  a  wooden  naOet  in  <  drj  u  tor,  fcr  packing,  or  as  a  material.  Tor 
a  and  allow  Um  laMonl  at  tee  '  matins  paper.  Tbis  procoa  »  ^plicaUa 
.  alalk,  as  it  ia  genanllf  on  the  to  ail  Oeehj  cr  [nlpj  phnts  ssdi  as  thoaa 
■  of  thn  faazktfcatAe  Sins  rait-  Icnown  u  Ak>e  plants,  the  Agar*,  and  Tn<N 
_  _  e    ci,  Sanseviera   and  plan  tain.     Pricea  bar* 

■  biM^t  mhi  a  polpj  state,  it  been  offered  ir.  c::igtand.  of  Bapees  S£0  to 
11  wnrted  in  dean  wato-,  to  ,  Rapees  T^O,  i  iCl  to  £75)  for  fibres  cleaned 
bartiwapHpaHiUe,M  this    in  liiis  mantier.  while  ooly  from  £iO  b>£18 

■  wlddttfae  patn&etm  process  per  too  wa«  cS'^nid  for  fifarea  sent  to  Eug- 
[  ne  lenn^  ataOs,  or  baib  of  |  land  at  the  ^q:«  time,  bni  wbicb  had  beea 
llhe  eat  wbcMB  foil  vigovr  and  '  ckaaed  bj  the 


FAnns    PliiU    if    Waterm    India,   the 
Western   side    of  India  is  leas  ricWy  jieo- 

rided  with  those  gigantic  grasses,  whidi 
in  the  vailevs  of  the  Ga^ea  and  Brn- 
hmApootra  frra  snch  important  parts  of 
household  ec^ir.  )iny.  Still  in  the  fmsts  or 
danss  and  os  ^ome  of  the  internal  ri"rere  rf 
Gnierai  thero  arv  supplies  Bafficiently  ample 
I  if  we  bat  had  the  indostrf 
^jeoerally  to  account     Th^ 


KAn  jield  coaose  and  stiff  6fare. 

■Aaaonld  be  ent  at  a  tune  as  can 

,  two  dnys,  and  the  plants 

not  be  expoaed  to  tbe  snn, 

a  op,  and  the  proeesa  crfdean- 

tim  Hore  tediaos.     Tbe  sooner 

p^aad  imparitiea  can  be  remorrd 

the  cleaner  and  strunger  will 

t  be  weU  cTTtthed  or  beaten    f"""  "^^  P^'I 

trf  tbe»p  ^be  remold.,  ^tonce.-^nl.:,,_ht^and^rfej^^^^^^ 
t  are  partKolsrij  applicable 


'i '    in   those  te«t- 


WUh  tbe  Agave,  Yucca, 
t  beat  or  crush  the 
piMHat,  or  cnuhiug  cylinder,  or 
'  "  npe  away  tbe  palp  and 
In  cleaaing  Uie  fibres 
,  t^  plants  should  first  be 
',  and  the  jaice  which 
p  to  be  conrerted  into  a 
iti  vinegar  required  in  another 
"  ""  1  part  of  tbe  process  the 
11  of  India,  with  two  per- 
uars  and  a  channel  to  conre; 
oaosne  eonrenient  ves.iiel,  an- 
id  tike  cost  doea  not  exceed  ten 
fbere  tliis  smalt  snm  cannot  be 
d  labotu-  is  abundant,  the  plnnt 
I  btaten  with  wooden  malleU.  on 
il  all  tbe  palp 

wd  at  both  e:.tls  a^.i 


which    form    i 
gipsies,  gopals 


constrncted   of  reeda 

c   dwellings   of  onr   Indian 

and  other  wandering  tribee. 

§otne  of°these  hats  can  with  ease  be  carried 

on  a  email  d^:>nkej,  and  tbe  material  is  80 

closely  woven  as  to  resist  the  beariest  r«in. 

In  Sind   the  minnfacture  is  more  ertended 

and  the  grass  chairs  of  that  proTince  as  well 

as  the  boat  mats  are  models  for  lightness  and 

comfort,   Jfu3'?   laliti*  grows  on  the  Ghata 

from  CapeComorin  Northward,  and  if  hitherto 

it  has  not  been  tnmed  to  full  acconiit  this 

may  be  ascribcJ  parUy  to  ignoiance  or  apatW 

on  tbe  part  of  those  whose  monntains  afford 

many  other   fibres",   and  partly  to  the  fact, 

that  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Ghats,   the 

plant  does  not  r^ach  a  height  firted  to  "Hbrf 

a  fibre  Of  more  than  two  feet  in  b^g""    I« 

'ivT"     strength    is    well     known     to      the    Ghat 

'he  1  S?  who  employ  it  occasionally  for  dome^ 

,1  J^ll  1  ^c  pnrpo.es  .urope-mak.ng  as  wellaanse  the 

:l,„     stem  for  foo<l     The  stem  .s  perhaps  tooshoH 

to  allow  of  its  being  worked  into  exportable 

fibre.  .  „    , 

ul.  In  Mslabar  and  Ceylon  erery 
spot  within  the  inflaence  of  tbe  sen 
-  ■  g  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the 
,iloog  the  Western  coast  of  the 
jjvinces  the  wavy  downs  naerthesea- 
rLicb  bavo  bitherto  produced  only  a 
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stunted  and  worthless  crop  of  grass  are  being 
.  every  where  levelled,  broken  up  and 
manured  so  as  to  form  the  beds  of  future 
plantations,  the  value  of  coir  depends  so 
greatly  on  the  previous  manipulation. 

Linseed — is  often  sown  as  an  edging 
crop  to  wheat  and  other  grain  because  it 
is  not  eaten  by  cattle  in  the  green  state.  The 
reason  given  for  its  being  sown  in  both  long 
and  cross  drills  is  that  the  plant  being  weakly 
requires  close  sowing  to  guard  it  against 
the  action  of  the  weather. 

Bast,  Of  these  our  substitutes  for  Bast 
we  need  only  remark  that  while  they  rank 
among  the  easiest  grown  and  most  extensive- 
ly distributed  of  all  our  forest  trees,  they 
usually  suffer  more  from  the  axe  of  the 
woodsman  and  the  flames  lighted  by  the 
cultivator  of  the  jungle,  &c.,  than  almost 
any  other  class  of  trees.  In  places  where  they 
were  once  abundant,  trees  are  now  rare.  In 
forests  under  the  Western  Ohats  far  to 
the  southward,  they  are  still  to  be  found 
in  considerable  numbers,  but  in  such 
places  the  population  is  too  scattered 
and  migratory  to  take  up  the  manufacture 
steadily  and  on  an  extensive  scale.  Provided 
they  get  a  supply  for  making  nets  to  catch 
the  elk  or  fetters  for  the  tame  elephant  they 
generally  seek  no  more.  For  the  latter 
purpose  they  frequently  use  the  bark  of 
8ome  of  the  Sterculia  trees. 

Orotalaria, — These  remarks  may  serve  as  an 
introduction  tothe  important  subject  of  Sunn 
or   Grotalaria  fibre,   because    the    Hibiscus 
cannabinus   or  Ambaree,  need  be  but  lightly 
noticed,  for  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  largely 
exported,  and  its   uses  will   continue   to  be 
chiefly  confined  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  its  native  places.     The  Sunn  fibre  is 
becoming  an  article  of  increased  export  and 
of  growing   importance    particularly  in  the 
great  agricultural  districts  to  the  east  of  the 
Godavery,    in    Malabar,    Canara,    Darwar, 
Mysore,   in  all  the  great  grain  countries  to 
the  south,  and  in  Khandeish,  the  quantity 
grown  has  more  than   doubled  during  the 
last  ten  years.     Brahmans  and  the  high- 
er classes  of  cultivators  consider  it   beneath 
them  to  cultivate  sunn,    indeed   there  is  a 
common  belief,  that  a  cow  in   calf,  if  tied 
with  a  rope   of  Sunn   will   miscarry.      In 
Guzerat,    it    is    often    sown    for    a  green 
manure,  being  ploughed  into  the  land  just 
after  the  flower  has  appeared.      Also    in 
the  collectorate  of  Broach,   it  is  somewhat 
extensively    cultivated     on    those    broken 
lands  and  edges  of  ravines   which   decline 
from  the  level   of  the  Khannum   or  black 
soil  to  the  Myhee  river.     In  cleared  patches 
of  the  different  forests  which  skirt  and  lie  at 
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the  foot  of  the  Ghats,  it  is  said  to  be 
larly  cultivated  as  a  rotation  crop.  In 
deish  the  Brinjari,  (the  great  grain 
ers  of  the  country)  grow  it  in  spaces 
they  clear  near  their  temporary  can 
the  rainy  seasons  and  in  the  hilly  p 
Mysore,  large  camps  of  the  same  wan 
tribe  may  be  seen  with  their  small  \ 
lightly  stretched  tents  of  cloth  pitche 
the  slope  of  a  great  river,  while  their 
are  browsing  among  the  neighb 
heights,  and  whole  families  are  busied 
in  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  Si 
in  working  up  into  twine  and  clot) 
material  as  they  have  collected  from  thf 
For  the  former  purpose  the  hemp  haa 
prepared  by  a  tedious  and  laborions  p 
of  beating  on  a  flat  stone  cr  wooden 
successive  blows  being  dealt  by  tfaf 
each  of  whom  is  armed  with  a  heavj 
By  this  means  the  woody  fibre  is  ] 
effectually  got  rid  of  and  the  article  n 
handed  over  to  the  women,  boys  and  g 
the  company  to  be  by  them  spun  into 
on  the  rude  spindle  or  pirn  which 
always  carry  with  them.  It  is  no  ni 
mon  thing  to  see  one  of  their  stout  wii 
bronzed  visages — for  such  they  alwa; 
pear  in  the  line  of  march,  stalking 
with  a  child  on  her  back,  her  eye  fix 
the  movements  of  the  cattle  and  hofl 
hands  employed  in  mechanically  twistil 
fibre  of  the  twine  on  this  spindle.  ' 
In  districts  below  the  Ghats  the^ 
vation  of  sunn  is  limited  to  that  gron 
the  wilder  mountain  tribes,  and  the  nn 
man  and  hindoo  fishermen  for  their 
Further  cultivation  seems  to  be  refltr 
partly  by  fiscal  measures  and  still  moi 
the  want  of  fresh  water  for  steepinf 
fibre. 

The  practice  of  sowing  the  Sunn  plai 
the  purpose  of  a  green  manure,  prove* 
the  natives  appreciate  the  effect  of  in« 
decomposing  in  the  soil :  the  use  of  1 
manure  specially  carted  for  the  purpo 
distribution  was  conamon  in  some  p« 
the  country. 

Comhi'etacece.  The  withes  of  two  sp 
of  the  Combretacero  are  extensively  em] 
ed  in  the  place  of  iron  stretchers  f"* 
mouths  of  the  leathern  sacks  used  in  d 
ing  water  from  wells. 

Cannabis  eativa  is  grown  in  ^ 
places ;  the  mussulman  population  are  fl 
great  consumers  of  the  intoxicating  » 
product  as  the  hindus.  In  Sind  the  eittf 
which  it  is  used  by  all  classes  is  frightft* 
Pajper.  In  Western  India  paper  «  ■ 
at  Ahmedabad,Snrat,  Dharwar,  Kolapor* 
Aurungabad,  the  workmen  are  all  m« 
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ffa  made  at  Anrnngabad  bears 
into  fineness  and  gloss,  henoe  the 
fir  it  to  engross  snnnnds,  deeds  and 
doeoments.  For  royal  use,  as 
I  k  the  prirate  acconnt  books  of 
pesfawa  Bajee  Bao,  grains  of  gold 
nixed  with  the  pulp  and  thus  be- 
orer  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
that  in  all  cases  the  pnlp  is  form- 
grain  bags  originally  made  from 
hemp  or  Snnn.  Although 
to  Bombay  from  Bengal  of  jute 
i  for  packing  is  considerable,  we 
blown  them  applied  to  the  mann- 
mfUfa.—BombayQuar.  Review,  page 
ilF.  0/  8856. 

.  Bhaagnlpore,   and   Cnttack 
firons  substances,  and  the  Moor- 
in  the  latter,  is  considered  of 
description, 
kwhesmany  fibrous  substances, 
and  Chittagong  yield  superior 

Bha,  a  bast  of  Arracan,  strips 

\^  six  feet    in  length,    composed 

Kjers,  of  which  one  side  is  smooth 

and  the  layers  on  the  other  side 

ellar :  all  having  a  considerable 

Ttoighness. 

fibres,  known  as  Theng-ban 

^jan  Shaw,  Shaw-phyoo,  Ngan- 

l&vr^d  Ee-gywot-Shaw  attracted 

nio  England,  but  the  quantity  was 

fitttiying  experiments. 

Merim  ProYinces,  Singapore  and 

[Talee  Island  yield  abundant  fibre, 

is  that  of  the  Aloe  or  Agave 

ivorked  into  thread :    also,  different 

Fi^apple  fibre,   from  the  coarse 

ised  for   cordage  to    the  finest 

weaTing  cloth. 

wnt,  apparently  from  Arrakan 
I  to  the  Bengal  Agricultural  Society, 
^  three  plants  :  two  from  the 
•^v,  one  from  Sida  rhomboidea, 
|tf  dhuncha,  and  an  experiment  made 
Bhaw  was  in  two  ways.  In 
he  stripped  the  bark,  and 
^  in  water,  keeping  the  same 
^JB;  and  the  other  was  to 
^•j>fk  and  to  allow  the  process  of 
*Oft  to  take  place  before  im- 
~«  Bame  in  water,  which  took 
*"**r«ght  hours,  and  remained  im- 
^  water  for  seventeen  days,  then 
^^^  Infuse  separated  from  the 
""oirk  does  not  seen  to  admit  of 
.  J^^fcnrmentation,  as  that  which  is 
l*J?7^1ded  a  finer  description  of 
■^^ncha  fibres  are  extracteii  in  the 
>«  the  whole,  be  considered  the  j 
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fibres  of  Sida  to  be  the  best ;  The  basts  of  the 
Trans  Ghanjetio  countries  are  very  numerous* 
The  bast  is  the  liber  or  cellular  tissue  consist- 
ing of  tough  elongated  vessels,  which  can 
often  be  separated  and  converted  into  fibrous 
materii^l,  useful  for  cordage  and  matting. 
That  best  known  to  Europe  is  a  product  of 
Russia  and  obtained  from  the  Lime  or  Linden 
tree,  the  Tilia  Europea,  and  converted  into 
matfi,  and  shoes.  In  the  East  Indies,  species 
of  Grewia,  of  Hibiscus,  and  of  Mulberry,  are 
remarkable  for  this  product.  The  Theng- 
ban-sha;  the  Pa-tha-yon-sha,  the  sha-phyoo; 
the  Ngan-tsoung-sba:  Sha-nee  and  Ee-gw-ot« 
sha  are  the  better  known  basts  of  Arracan. 

The  basts  of  Akyab  and  Burmah,  are 
Heng-kyo  sha,  Dam  sha,  Tha-not  sha, 
Wa-pree-loo  sha  and  Sha  goung,  all  used 
in  preparing  cordage  for  boats,  nets,  A^Cn 
wholesale  market  price,  2  Rs.  8  As.  per 
mannd,  and  all  are  of  the  inner  bark  of 
large  trees. 

The  Sha  Nee,  Sha  Phru,  and  Theng-ban 
sha  of  Akyab  are  most  plentiful,  and  are 
used  in  preparing  cordage  for  boats,  nets,&a, 
and  their  wholesale  market  price  is  1  R.  12 
As.  per  maund.  The  Ouandyoting  sha  ot 
Akyab  is  used  for  cables  and  strong  nets, 
the  wholesale  market  price  being  8  Rs.  4 
As.  per  maund,  and  all  these  fibres  are 
much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  tha , 
province. 

The  three  basts  extensively  used  in  Bur- 
mah, for  making  ropes  are  called  "  That- 
poot-net-shaw,"  "  Shaw-Laib-way,"  and 
Shaw-nee.  These  three  basts,  appear  to  be 
the  inner  barks  of  various  species  of  sterculia 
and  allied  plants,  which  abound  in  the  dis« 
tricts  from  whence  they  are  forwarded. 
They  are  strong  and  enduring  in  their  nature, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  tested  with 
satisfactory  results,  but  those  seen  are  coarse 
and  ill-prepared. 

The  Cacha  codie  are  the  stems  of  a  creeper 
used  for  tying  bundles  and  other  purposes 
instead  of  twine. 

The  Mandrong  rushes  of  Province 
Wellesley,  grow  spontaneously  in  the  rice 
fields  after  the  crop  has  been  gather- 
ed, overspreading  them  like  a  second 
crop.  Its  fibre  is  strong,  and  is  locally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  rice  and  sugar  bags, 
mats,  Ac,  experiment  may  prove  it  to  be 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  Mang-kwang  (Pandanus  sp.)  is  used 
for  matting,  in  Province  Wellesley. 

The  Glam  tree  bark  is  from  the  Melaleuca 
viridiflora,  Malacca.  The  Talee  trap  (Arto- 
carpuB  sp.)  is  used  at  Hassang  for  fishing 
nets. 
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•  The  Talee  Tarns,  is  of  Singapore,  and 
iibere  is  a  'bank  used  as  twine,  in  Siam. 

•  The  Bark  dc^h  of  Keda  in  theMalay  Penin- 
BnlaisBiannfac^nred  by  the  Semangan  eastern 
Kegro  tribe;  "and  that  of  the  Celebes  (Xaili) 
is  made  icom  the  bark  of  the  paper  mi^berry. 
Mr.  Jafirey  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857, 
exhibited  a  very  powerful  new  bast  from  the 
Eriodendron  anfractuosnm.    A  bast  or  Nar, 
from  the  large  Australian  or  rather   Gape 
tree  (Acacia  robnsta)  so  common  on  the 
Neilgherries  has  been  nsed  for  all  purpose  to 
which  Russian  bast  is  applied  in  gardens  in 
Europe.     The   materiaJ  is  strong,  toagh, 
and  durable  also  pliable  when  wetted  ;  this 
bast  could  be  procured  cheaply  and  in  large 
quantities,  as  when  the  trees  are  cut  down 
the  roots  throw  up  numerous  young  shoots 
to  the  height  of  from  6  to  1 2  feet  in  one  year. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  also  a  powerful 
tan«    In  the  Tenasserim   Provinces,  as  in 
other  parts  of  India,  cordage  is  made  of  coir, 
but  ropes  are  more  frequently  made  from 
the     barks     of    Paritium    macrophyllum, 
P.  tiliaceum,  Hibiscus  macrophyllas,   Ster- 
oulia  guttata  and  Sterculia  ornata. — Mason, 
In  Cbona  the  staple  summer  corps  are  those 
which  yield  textile  fibres.  The  jute  of  India, 
a  species  of  Corchorus  is  grown  in  China 
to  a  very  large  extent    and  is    used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sacks  and  bags  for  hold- 
ing rice  and  other  grains.    A  gigantic  spe- 
cies of  hemp  (Cannabis)  growing  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  in  height  is  also  a  staple  summer 
orop.     This  is  chiefly  used  in  making  ropes 
and  string  of  various  sizes;    such  articles 
being  in  great  demand  for  tracking  the  boats 
up  rivers  and  in  the  canals  of  the  country. 
The    beautiful  fabric,  China  grass- cloth — 
is  made  in  the  Canton  province  and  largely 
exported   to  Europe  and    America.      The 
plant  which  is    supposed    to   produce  this 
(Urtica  nivea)  is    also    abundantly  grown 
in  the  western  part  of  this  province  and 
in    the  adjoining     province    of    Kiangse. 
iC^abrics  of    various     degrees     of   fineness 
are  made    from    this  fibre    and   sold  in 
these  provinces,  but  none  so  fine  as  that 
made  about  Canton;    it  is  also  spun  into 
thread  for  sewing  purposes,  and  is  found  to 
be  very  strong  and  durable.     There  are  two 
very  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant  common 
in  Che  Kiang — one  the  cultivated,  the  other 
tne    wild.      The    cultivated     variety     has 
larger  leaves  than  the  other ;  on  the  upper 
side  they  are  of  a  lighter  green,  and  on  the 
under  they  are  much  more  downy.      The 
stems  also  are  lighter   in   colour,  and  the 
whole  plant,  has  a  silky  feel  about  it  which 
the  wild  one  wants.     The  wild  variety  grows 
plentifully  on  sloping  banks,  on  city  walls. 
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and  other  old  and  ruinous  buildings* 

not  prized  by  the  natives,  who  say  its 

is  not  so  fine,  and  more  broken  and  con 

in  its  structure  than  the  other  kind. 

cultivated  kind  yields  three  crops  a 

A  species  of  j uncus,  is  also  a  great 

Its  stems  are  woven  into  beautiful  mate 

by  the  natives  for  sleeping  upon,  for  c 

ing  the  floors  of  rooms,  and  for  many 

usefril  purposes.     This  is  oultivated  in  i 

somewhat  like  the  rice^plant,  andisi 

fore  always  planted  in  the  lowest  pi 

the  valleys  the  harvest  of  this  crop 

the  beginning   of   July,    and  hundre 

the  natives  are  employed  in  drying  it. 

river's  banks,    uncultivated    land,  ib 

gravelly  bed  of  the  river,  and  every' 

available  spot  is  taken  up  with  this  ( 

tion.     At  grey  dawn  of  morning  the  sb 

or  bundles    are  taken    out  of  temp 

sheds,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  keqn 

the  rain   and  dew,  and  shaken  thinl} 

the  surface  of  the  ground.     In  the  afla 

before  the  sun  had  sunk  very  low  in 

horizon  it  was  gathered  up  again  into  sh 

and  placed  under    cover     for  the  i 

And  so  the    process  of    winnowing 

on  day  by  day    until  the    whole  ol 

moisture  was  dried  out  of  the  reeds. 

were    then    bound    up     firmly   in   i 

bundles,  and  either  sold  in  the  mark 

the  country,  or  taken  to  Ningpo  and 

towns  where  the  manufacture  of  ii^H 

ried  on  a  large  scale. — Forttme,    Bj 

cultivated  in  the  provinces  north  of  ths 

ing,  but  the  plant  also  grows  in  Fak 

the  grass-cloth  made  from  it  is  not  so 

used  for  common  dresses  as  cotton  and 

There  are  three  plants  which  produce  I 

made  into  cloth  known  under  this  naisl 

the  Cannabis  sativa  or  hemp  at  Cantoi 

Urtica  nivea,  a  species  of  nettle  grown 

Suchan,     and  the     Sida      tilioBfolift 

Tientsinfu.— (TTiTZiawi*'     Middle    Ki» 

page  106.) 

The  following  fibres  and  textile  mal 
were  sent  from    India,    to  the  Paris 
national  Exposition. 

Corchorus  oltitorins  Jute. 
Hibiscas  cannabinus,  am- 

bara, 
HibiBcns  striatna. 
HibisooB  fragrans. 
Sida  periplocGQfoIia. 
Triumfetta  lobata,  fibres 

of  good  quality ,and  the 

plant  is  very  abandant. 
StercuUa    villosa,  oadal; 

very  abundant. 
Bombax  malabaricTun. 
Crotalaria   juncea,  sunn, 

two  varieties  frequently 

employed    voidGC    the 


term  brown  ha 

tnickoo  nar. 
Crotalaria        ten 

Jubulpore  bemp 
Bauhinia  racemofll 
Sesbania  aculeatai 

cbee, 
Butea     frondoea, 

string. 

CalotPopii  gigw* 
darj  fibrei  g« 
silky  the  plant 
in  dry  places. 

Daphne  cannabin* 
ployed  in  the « 


ISO 
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Uk 


do. 
Btrraor  hidi' 
impjiaai,  inde- 
iJilBdm. 

Biaor  Bcehme- 
China  grass 
;Ckfr]Qior  rhea  of 

'BoeliBenitena- 
hKnrn  under 
rliea.     Plant 

aire  aoft  and 

^dduQefia  pn- 

akinttissimas 

ipt:  fibres  em- 

itheioaiiafac- 

landpa- 

fpine  ap. 

fibres 
rk  tre  altered 

do. 

folia. 

*&liaj    fibre 
in 


idikt^j  pa- 1      leo^h  60  to  160  oenii- 
-*  "■  metres. 

do.  Sanseviera       Zcylanica, 

moorra  or  bow-string 
bempb 

Mnsa  paradisiaca,  plan- 
tain. 

Mnsa  sapientam,  plan- 
tain or  banana. 

Mnsa  textilis,  Uanilla 
hemp,  famons  for  its 
strength  and  particn- 
larly  nseful  for  ships 
cordage. 

Cypoms  segetnm. 

Papyrus  pangorei 

Eriophornm  cannabinuna, 
bhabnr ;   for  cordage. 

Eriophornm  commosom. 

Typha  elephantina. 

Andropogon  mnricatns^ 
cnscns,  vetiver,  sold  in 
Europe  as  a  perfome. 

Bambusa  arundinacea^ 
and  other  species. 

Maranta  dichotoma. 

Borassus  flabelKformis. 

Cocos  nucifera,  coir  or 
cocoa  nut. 

Caryota  nrens.    Kittol. 

Aren^  8accharifera,ejoo; 
its  black  fibres  make  ex- 
cellent ships  cordage. 

ChamsBTops  Eitohiana,&c. 


'*vg  and 
^(kJurymixte  International, p.  64.) 
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by  exposure  to  web  and  the  plan€  cau  b» 
cnltiyated  as  an  annnal.  {Royh,  BAddell ; 
Roxh.  ui  156,  Voigt  106,  Oycl.  of  Nat.,  Hisi. 
Useful  Plants.) 

The-  Abutilon  Indicnm  yields  a  rather 
strong  fibre  fit  for  the  mania&ctare  of  ropes. 
The  plants  are  gathered  and  fireed  of  their 
leaves  and  twigs  and  dried  for  two  days  in 
the  sun.  They  are  then  tied  in  bundles  and 
placed  under  water  for  about  ten  days ;  the 
bark  and  other  foreign  master  is  removed 
by  repeated  washing,  and  the  fibres  are 
placed  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Fibres  of  along  silky  character  fit  for 
making  ropes  are  obtained  from  the  Abutilon 
polyandrum^  and  a  fibre  is  also  yielded  by 
the  A.  tomentosum. 

The  leaves  of  Alestris  nervosus,  lioxb,^ 
are  used  for  making  cordage :  they  are  steep- 
ed in  water  for  fifteen  days  in  order  to  rot 
useless  parts  and  then  beaten  to  separate 
the  fibres.  Aloe  Indica,  A.  littoralis,  A. 
perfoliata  and  A.  vulgaris,  and  the  American 
Aloe  or  Agave  Americana,  yield  fibres  of 
great  value. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  experiments 
of  the  strength  of  fibres  i-^ 


iRtkdated  fibre  of  the  Abelmoschus    q^^j. 


IS  made   into  paper  and  used  in 
arfactnre  of  ghunny  bags. 

ibehnoschus  esculentus  furnishes  an 
fibre  for  the  paper  makers 
'exported  to  a  small  extent  as  a 
g  material.  It  has  a  fine  gloss, 
fettois  even  when  brown  and  rotten ; 
WM  found  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  bear 
fc  of  from  lbs.  79  to  lbs.  95. 

^  of  the  Abelmoschus  moschatus, 
»ithaweightoflbs.l07. 

oceDent  white  fibre  from  the  Abelmos- 
^^phylla,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
»t  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857. 

fibres  of  tiie  Abroma  augusta  are 
l>cauty,  strength,  toughness  and 
tod  as  it  grows  all  over  the  East 
*r  aa  the  Philippines,  and  so  rapidly 
^two,  three  and  even  four  cuttings 
Jiall  fit  for  peeling,  it  is  deserving  of 
^  common  attention.  The  bark  is 
Jtt  water,  for  a  week  or  more,  accord, 
beat  of  the  weather,  and  requires 
cleaning.  The  fibre  is  said  to  be 
™^«  greater  and  one- tenth  stronger 
:**tof  sumi.  A  cord  of  the  Abroma  bore 
^^^  lbs,  74,  while  that  of  Sunn  only 
Iheibres  do  not  become  weakened 


•.. 


t«»t])e 


Pooley  Mongee  (ELibiscos  cannabinus) 
Marool  (Sanseviera  zejlanica)        «..         < 
Cotton  (Gossypinm  herbacenm)          •••     i 
Catthalay  nar  (Agave  americana)              . 
Janapa  (Crotolaria  jnnoea),  Sunn,  hindee*..  407 
Yercum  (Calotropis  gigantea)         552 


224  1b. 

290 

dlG 

34& 

362 


>t 


t9 


J» 


>» 


l» 


»> 


Galotropus  gigantea  is  a  valuable  plant  and 
grows  all  over  India.  The  charcoal  of  its 
roots  is  prized  in  the  manufacture  of  ^n« 
powder.  Its  leaves,  buds,  bark  and  milky 
juice  are  employed  in  native  medicine,  for 
their  emetic,  diaphoretic  and  purgative  pro- 
perties and  the  inspissated  juice  resembles 
caoutchonc,  but  is  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
It  yields  an  ardent  spirit.  It  is  the  "  Bar" 
spirit  of  the  western  Ghats  of  India  and 
according  to  Barth,  the  "  g>ya'*  of  the 
African. 


Dunchod^  the  fibre  obtained  from  the 
^schynomene  canabina  grows  plentifully. 
From  the  bamboo  is  maoe  all  the  paper  of 
China ;  the  consumption,  for  all  purposes,  of 
370  millions  of  a  much-reading  and  much- 
printing  population  •, — even  that  imported  for 
engravings  into  Britain,  under  the  name 
of  "  India  paper/'  is   thus  derived.     The 
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fibre  of  tba  pineapple  is  the  Pina  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  who  mannfac- 
tnre  trom  it  their  finest  &bric3.  The  Chinese 
in  the  European  settlements  of  the  Indian 
Avchipeiago  have  of  late  years  prepared  the 
fibre  ia  considerable  quaatity,  exporting  it 
to  Chioa,  where  it  ia  in  great  esteem  for 
thread,  and  for  weaving  fine  textures.  The 
paper  conlberry,  the  Bi-onssonetia  papyrifera, 
which  furnished  the  anoient  clothing  of  the 
Sonth  Sea  islanders,  and  from  which  the 
Javanese  manufacture  a  cheap  paper,  of 
toughness  and  dnrabiljty  approaching  to 
paruhmcnt,  is  of  valae. 

In  the  matter  of  Cotton  fabrics,  Mr. 
Bivett-Camac,  saja  that  "however 
fiuccessful  the  Manchester  mills  may 
have  been  in  providing  the  bett«r  cfass 
of  natives  with  that  smart  cloth  called 
Jagernatheo,  of  which  the  "  koorta" 
which  now  constitatea  the  oostnme  of  all 
in  society  is  composed,  they  have  not  yet 
ancceeded  in  affecting  the  mannfoctnres  of 
the  beaatiful  dhotees  and  other  fabrics  of 
Nagporo  and  Oomrair,  in  which  tlie  better 
classes  and  the  now  enriched  peasantry  of 
Berar  indulge,  nor  have  they  touched  the 
manufacture  of  the  coarae  strong  cloth  made 
in  the  Nagpore  and  Chanda  districts  from 
tome-spun  thread,  which  all  the  Koonbee 
race  of  that  part  of  India  prefer  to  any  im- 
ported cloth."  The  cotton  of  Central  India 
iinds  its  way  north  by  Jubbnlporo,  as  it  used 
to  do  by  Mirzapore,  for  the  native  and  factory 
looms  of  Hindostaa  and  Bengal.  Among 
the  eight  millions  of  the  Central  Provinces 
alone,  half  the  whole  cotton  produced  is 
woven  into  cloth.  While  they  took 
68,  402  maunda  of  English  piece  goods  in 
1860-07,  thay  exported  52,893  maunda  of 
their  own  cloth  to  Berar  and  Bombay, 

A  vast  improvement  has  been  effected  in 
the  character  of  the  indigenous  staple  of 
Indian  cotton,  the  natives  have  learned  that 
there  must  1»  a  selection  of  seed  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  soil  of  each  province.  The 
exotic  "  Middling  New  Orleans"  suits 
Dharwar,  which  is  within  the  inflaence  of 
the  damp  Sea  breezes.  The  indigenous 
Hingungbat  is  well  adapted  for  the  dry 
uplands  of  Berar,  Nagpore  and  Ebandeisb. 
HingoDghat  seed,  selected  on  the  pedigree 
system  aa  the  peasantry  select  their  seed  for 
cereals,  will  prodnoe  a  useful  staple.  Kopes, 
made  of  cotton  are  in  extensive  use  in  all 
the  South  and  East  of  Asia.  Taking  each 
bale  at  4001bs,  the  highest  rate  of  con- 
sumption iu  all  Europe  has  of  late  been  a 
little  above  four  millions  of  bales  a  year, 
or  78,(j00  bales  a  week.    The  average  con- 
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sumption  is    3,800,000    bales    a  ye 
73,000  a  week,  in  Britain,  as  Eollovra  :- 


g  =  r 


of  the  a 
supply,  which  is  1 ,500,000  bales  to  Bri 
but  1,700,000  including  exports  direfl 
Europe  and  to  China,  wo  find  th« 
lowing  ; — 
From 
Catcntta  and  Tianevellj 
Bombaj 

Siuat  and  Broaoh  100.000 

Dliorwar  and  Kuompta     150.000 


75,000 

Nativ 

estate,. 

Dhollem 

250,000 

Kattywar         . 

100,000 

Kutch,  Ac. 

150,000 

Kurrachee 

Central  Provincoa  and  Berar 

Nizam'g  Country 

Central  Inilia  BtatcB 

Sundry  amali  places 

The  gomnti  palm  of  very  eiten 
culture  in  the  Indian  Islands,  fumislx 
flbroos  matter  at  the  roots  of  its  frd 
much  resembling  black  horse-hair,  of  t 
texture  and  greater  etreogth  than  ^^  '' 
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imomi    This  sabtance,  known  to 

I  as  ^'  black  rope,"  is  mnoh 

fir  eifaks  and  mnning  rigging,  and 

rfoter  attention  from  our  mann- 

ina  the  Corchorna  capsularis  has 
from  India  into  Great  Britain 

;tbe  complete  opening  of  the  Indian 
ia  1833,  or  for  about  18  years.  All ' 
(Aingof  India  is  made  firom  it  and  it 
exported  from  Bengal,  to  the 
I  ad  Spanish  possessions  in  Asia,  to 
iind  to  Australia.  The  raw  fibre  of 
(Vith  a  little  wool,  has  been  mann- 

iito  good,  nsefal,  and  substantial 

wliich  can  be   sold  at  the  very 

^pioe  of  8|d  a  yard. 

K,  Crotolaria  juncea,  baa  been  for 

I  imported  from  India,  in  quan- 

)  Britain. 

Sea,  cables  are  used  formed 

of  the  branches  of  the  date 

i^Oopida,  the  same  material  is  used 

lw6  a  proportion   of  fibre  of  the 

iWkthe  Pandanns  odoratissmus. 

ifle  substitutes   for  bemp,  probably 
tiaportant  is  that  yielded  by  the 
\9  ¥o8a  of  botanists  the  stem  of  all 
iwill  produce  a  fibre  of  some  uti- 
iuiqaestionablyy  the  only  one  that 
^  been  effectually  used  for  this 
^•theMnsa  teztilis,  the  well-known 
Philippiue  Islands.     The  fruit 
is  harsb,  small,  and  uneat- 
' "flowed  to  ripen,  but  in  practice 
i«  prevented,   for  the  flower  is 
I  tod  that  increases  the  strength  of 
It  has  been  immemoriably  culti- 
contributes   largely  to  the  olotb- 
tnir  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the 
Ijesides  being  largely  exported 
'^te'    It  is  made  into  cordage  in 
JJ*7»  and  takes  tbe  shape  of  cloth, 
^M«  latter  of  a  very  fine  quality  and 
•BBwbility.    In  tbe  raw  state  alone, 
i"^  under  tbe  name  of  '*  Manilla 
^J'e  jearly  exportation  from  Manilla 
*« about  6000  tons,  the  Americans 
[2JI^       exporter^.     The  cost  of 
^*t  tne  port  of  Manilla  is  about 
*^  it  is  the  coarsest  fibres  only 
iJ^rted,     all     the    finer  being 
^  cloth,  which  as  yet  has  not  been 
P^ia  the  Philippines. 
Wuces  true  flax  and  true  hemp, 
'n!*"^^  species  of  both  as  the  Euro- 
iftTv*^  of  the  first,  a  valuable  arti- 
iTp  for  its  oil,  and  has  of  late 
jT  exported  to  this  country.  Hemp 
^y  from  the  equator  to  the  Hima- 
^  fibrous  matter  of  the  stem  is 


FICUS. 

used  as  cordage.  Jubbalpore  hemp  has  been 
tested,  and  proved  to  be  equal  to  Polish  or 
Russian  hemp,andis  employedfor  ships  ropes. 

HwcarOj  Newdpaper,  Atufuat  2l8t  (18&4)  ; 
Indian  Fields  Newspaper ;  Mr,  P.  Watson^  in 
Proceedings  of  Society  of  Arts  of  1 2th  Decem- 
ber 1864 ;  Hon'ble  Court  of  Directors*  DeS' 
paich^  No,  6  of  June  1854.     Dr,  John  Forbes 

Roylsj  M,  D,j  in  memo.,  dated —  1854, 

sent  tinth  Courts  No,  6  o/  1854.  Rapports 
du  Jury  mixte  International,  p  54.  Dr,  Taylor^ 
late  Civil  Surgeon  of  Da^cca,  letter ,  dated 
18 

Mr.  Mclver,  Mr.  Jaffrey,  London  Exhibition, 
of  1862,  Madras  Ex,Jur.,  Reports,  Boyle  Fib, 
PI.  pp,  80  to  237.  Calcutta  Catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1862,  Beng.  Dispen.  p.  457-4 
Beng,  Phann.  405,  Horngberger  467.  Dr. 
A,  Hunter  in  Mad.  Ex,  Jwr,  Rep,  Dr* 
J,  L.  Stewart^  Punjab  Plants, 

FIOI.     It.  Figs. 

FICO  DEL  INFERNO.  It.  Argemone 
Mexicana,  Linn. 

FICUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Urticaceao.  The  species  are . 
numerous,  Voigt.  numerates  forty-two  as 
having  been  grown  in  the  Calcutta  gardens, 
and  Dr.  Wight,  in  his  Icones,  gives  the 
following  fifty-two  names  of  forty-two  plants 
and  ten  synonyms ; 


Ampelos, 

Angastifolia, 

AqwUica, 

Aspemma, 

Attimeeraloo. 

BengaleniiSf 

Benjamina, 

Ccmnahinna, 

Cariooides, 

Comosa, 

Congesta, 

OoDglomerata, 

Copiosay 

Cordifolia, 

Cania, 

DoBmuna, 

Denticulata, 

Elastica, 


Exasperata, 

Excelsaf 

Frafcioof«a^ 

Glomerata, 

Hederacea, 

HeterophyUa, 

Hirsnta, 

Hirta, 

Humilig, 

Indica, 

Infeotoria, 

Laccifera, 

Lasceolata ; 

Macrophylla, 

Nitida, 

Obtosifolia, 

Oppositifolia, 


Polycarpa, 
Qaereifolia, 
Racemifera, 
Radicans, 
Rameotacea, 
Rapiformis, 
Repena, 
Scabrella, 
Scandens, 
Serrata, 
Tomentosa, 
Truncata, 
raiela, 
Tuberoalata, 
Vagans, 
Virgata, 
Wassa. 


One  of  this  genus,  yields  the  fig,  others  of 
them  yield  a  useful  caoutchouc,  several  of 
them  yield  fibrous  materials  used  for  cordage, 
for  half  stuff  and  paper  makin  g  and  the  Banyan 
tree,  and  the  pipultree  are  highly  ornamental 
plants.  Several  throw  out  aerial  roots,  from 
their  branchea  which  grow  into  the 
ground  and  again  throw  out  branches. 
Some  are  valuable  as  fruit  trees,  and  yield 
viscid  and  useful  juices,  but  few  of  them 
are  of  value  for  timber.  The  Ficus  carica, 
the  common  fig  tree,  is  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  India.  Ficus  Benjaminoides, 
the  Tenasserim  Banyan  tree,  which  drops 
aerial  roots  like  the  Indian  fig  tree,  grovrs 
amidst  mangrovea  and  nea;r  tidal  streams. 
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iFicns  (dnerasoens,  Thw.y  the  Walgoona-^gam 
of  Ceylon,  is  ^  large  tree  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  that  island.  F.  citrifolia,  WUde^  grows 
in  Ceylon  and  on  the  western  side  of  India, 
where  some  parts  of  it  are  employed  in  me- 
•dicine.  Ficns  disticha,  Blume,  grows  in  the 
Central  province  of  Ceylon,  at  an  eleyation 
of  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  F.  diversiformis, 
Miq.j  is  very  common  in  Ceylon,  np  to  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet.  The  root  of  Ficns 
excel sa,  Vahl.,  of  peninsnlar  India  and  the 
Molnccas,  is  given,  in  decoction,  as  a  pnrga* 
tive.  A  soft,  grey,  timber  is  obtained  from 
the  F.  Oooleeria,  Boxh.,  which  grows  in 
Hindostan  and  Chota  Nagpore.  F.  hetero- 
phylla,  Roxh,  Wal-ahatoo,  Singh.,  is  com- 
mon in  Ceylon,  in  damp  shady  places.  F. 
•infectoria,  WUlde^  is  of  Ceylon  and  India, 
«nd  its  bark  is  chewed  with  befcel,  in  lien  of 
the  areca  nnt.  Ficns  laccifera,  B,oxh,^  Nooga- 
gass  Singh,  is  not  nncommon,  in  the  Central 
province  of  Ceylon,  F.  lanceolata,  Roxb. 
Thapaji^  Burm.,  of  Pegn,  yields  a  soft  nseless 
wood.  F.  lucida.  Ait,  the  Kapootoo-bo-gass, 
of  Ceylon,  occnrs  in  the  drier  parts  of  that 
island.  F.  nitida,  Thunb.,  which  grows  in 
the  sonth  of  China  and  in  many  parts  of 
India,  is  a  valuable  ornamental  tree  and 
good  for  shade.  F.  racemosa,  Linn.,  of 
India,  produces  a  fruit  of  little  value.  Ficns 
religiosa,  Linn,,  the  Pipul  of  India,  and  Bo 
tree  of  Ceylon,  is  a  graceful  and  ornamental 
plant.  F.  Vsiela,  Boxb.,  is  common,  but  its 
timber  is  of  no  value.  Some  of  the  species  pos- 
sess, in  their  milky  secretion,  a  highly  acrid 
principle,  which  explains  the  specific  name 
of  F.  toxicaria  of  Sumatra,  and  F.  diemona  of 
Tanjore. — Drs,  Wight  and  Oibson,  Thwaite, 
Voigt, 

FICUS,  Species.  KuUi  kae.  Can.  Gene- 
rally a  climber.  Abounds  in  Canara  and 
Sunda,  in  the  country  from  Bilgy  to  the 
Ghats.  Juice  peculiarly  abundant  and  vis- 
cid and  used  as  a  bird-lime.  Well  merits  a 
further  examination. — Dr.  Gibson. 
.  FICUS,  Species.  Thub-boo.  Buem.  A 
Tavoy  tree,  used  in  house  carpentry. 

FICUS,  Species.  Thnp-pan.  Bubm.  In 
Tavoy,  a  large  tree :  wood  not  used. 

FICUS,  Species.  Baee  dhimeree.  UuiA  ? 
A  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme 
height  30  feet,  circumference  2^  feet,  and 
height  from  ground  to  the  interaection  of 
the  first  branch,  8  feet.  It  is  burnt  for  firewood 
being  tolerably  common.  The  leaves  are 
used  for  food  platters:  the  fruit  is  eaten. 
^■^Captain  Macdonald. 

FICUS  ASPBRRIMA,  Boxb. 

Picns  ampeloB,  Burnt. 
9,     politoria,  Moon. 


J?IOUS  CITEIPOLIA. 


See-Wana  madde- 

ja-gass.  Singh.  J. Telia  baranki, 

Pindi  chettn.         Tel.        Baranki  chettn, 

A  large  tree,  a  native  of  tlie  peninq 
India,  and  which  grows  in  Ceylon,  a{ 
elevation  of  2,000  feet.  The  tmnl 
markably  short,  but  very  thick  and 
times  so  completely  covered  with  sma 
leafy  branchlets,  as  to  be  entirely  h 
The  leaves  are  used  to  polish  ivory, 
&c,,  and,  in  Ceylon,  are  in  genen 
amongst  native  cabinet  makers  as 
stitute  for  fine  sandpaper,  similarly  tc 
of  the  Trophis  aspera. — Voigt,  ThtoaiU 
Rohde'sMSS.     R(wb.  iii.  554. 

FICUS  BENJAMINA^  Linn.    Eni 

F.  nitida  Wight 


If  ti  ain,  II 

Telia  barranki,  t 


Kamrap,  Bbno. 

Oval  leaved  fig  tree,  £no. 
Warangao,  Malay  P 

Grows  in  peninsular  India,  also  in . 
rup  and  in  the.  Archipelago.  Is  a  val 
^venue  tree,  as  it  does  not  throw  down 
roots.     Boxb,  iii.  550. 

FICUS  BENJAMINOIDBS,  Masoi 

Nyoung  oang,       BuBSC.   |  Tenasserim  Baojil 

Leaves  oval,  suddenly  acuminate,  saj 
polished  above ;  fruit  auxiliary,  pairai 
sile,  rough.  It  has  the  habit  of  dropping 
from  its  branches  that  root  in  the  gronaf 
become  trunks  as  large  as  the  parent  k 
an  extent  nearly  equal  to  the  famous  bfj 
It  escapes  notice  beoanse  it  developcii 
in  the  greatest  perfection  near  the  ms^ 
swamps,  and  on  tbebanks  of  tide  water  iN 
above  that  belt  where  Heritiera  tre^ 
their  associates  show  themselves,  olli 
that  is  inundated  by  the  spring  tider 
Specimens  are  seen  farther  toward  h( 
terior,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Gy«fll 
on  the  low  banks  near  the  sea  betwe«* 
voy  and  Mergai,  the  trees  often  ^ovmi 
rinths  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  eij 
one's  self.  In  towns,  it  would  be  qw 
ornament  to  the  sides  of  public  walks.  J| 

FICUS  CARICOIDBS. 

I  Poari,         HxiflJ. . 


Enwari, 


Hiirn. 


A  plant  of  Ka^han. 

FICUS  CINBRASCENS,  Thw. 

Wal-gona-gaB8,  SiNOff> 
A  large  tree  of  the  warmer  parts  of  1 
Ion.     Thw,  En.  pi.  Zeyl.  p.  266.  J 

FICUS  CITRIFOLIA,    i«»»-    "^^ 

Fiona  Mysorensis,  Both.    ^  \ 

Urostigma  MysoreDSiB,  Xiq.  \ 

Katn  alu,  Malkal.  |  Boonooga-g«^    " 

Grows  in  Ceylon  and  on  the  "^^^ 
of  India.  Various  parts  are  emplojw 
medicine. 
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RITITS  ELASTICA. 
OOKaiiOME&ATA.  BoiB.  Bjn. 

flORDIFOLIA  —  ? 

BoxiL  f  Hesrt  leaved  fig  tree,  Sua. 

of  Monlmein  and  the  Tenasserim 

In  Tenftsserim,  this  tree  usually 

phce  of  the  peepnl  in  the  public 

in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  religious 

Itipproaches   nearest  to  E.  reli- 

B  oiffllj  diFtinguished  from  it  by 

hang  sarower  in  proportion  to  the 

much  shorter  points,  and  the 

perfectly  round  and  not,  as  in 
Totically  compressed.     It  yields  a 

fit  for  any  ordinary  purpose. — 
M  Cat.  Er.  1862. 
CUNIA.    Such. 

F.  eoDglomerata,  Boxb. 

of  the  Concans,  BAJmahal,  Oudhy 

Dong,  and  Moulmein. 
DSMONUM.    Kon.  Rozb. 
Ta9.k]uM>ii]ig,  BuKM. 

(if  Tujore  and  Burmah. 
'mnCBA,  BhrniB.    Common  in 

Province  of  Ceylon  at  an  eleva^ 

^  to  5,000  feet     Thw.  En.  pi 

BIVBBBIPOBMIS,  Miq.  I.  e.  p. 

f-i^polslB,  Moon's  Cat  p.  74. 

eommon  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  eleva- 
*""  foei    Thw.  En.  pi.  Zeyl.  p.  266. 

KLISTICA,  Boxh. 

Bum.  I  Caontohoiio  tree,     Sno. 
f^       Eko.  I  Kaanir,  Silhbt. 

Caontchouo  tree  inhabits  the 

nd  tlie  Juntipoor  mountains,  which 

prormce  of  Silhet  on  the  north, 

Rn>w8  to  the  sise  of  a  European 

It  is  eoltivated  in  Malabar.    It  is 

in  the  chasmsof  rocks  and  oyer 

tofmountainfiomongdeoomposed 

vegetable  matter.    It  produces 

ided  a  great  abundance  of  milk, 

[gda  about  one-third  of  its  weight 

»«ic    It  grows  with  great  rapidi- 

is  described  as  being  25  feet  high, 

l^tnink  a  foot  in  diameter  when  only 

'^  old.    Its  jnice  ia  used  by  the 

SyUiet  to  smear  the  inside  of  split 

|.w«ket8,  which  are   thus  rendered 

Old  trees  yield  a  richer  juice 

Ofies.    The  milk  is  extracted  by  I  Glomerous  fig  tree,  BNa! 

J  »*«  across  the  bark,  down  to  the  ~ 

|»adistaQoe  of  about  a  foot  from  each 

formd  the  trunk  or  branch,' up  to 

^tlie  tree,  sad  the  higlier  the  more 

l»thefiiiidsaid  tobe.    Aftoccme 


PIGUS  QLOMERATA. 

operation  the  tree  requires  a  fortnight's  rest, 
when  it  may  be  again  repeated.     When  the 
juice  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  separates  spon* 
taneonsly  into  a  firm  elastic  substance,  and 
a  whey-like fetidcoloured  liquid.  Fifty  ounces 
of  pure  milky  juice  taken  from  the  trees  in 
August  yielded  exactly  15^  ounces  of  clean 
washed   caoutchouc.     This    substance  is  of 
the  finest  qualify,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
lai^e  quantities.     It  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
the    essential    oil    of   cajeput.      This    tree 
abounds  in  Assam,  but  the  outer  Himalaya 
at  Punkabarree,  is   its  western  limit.    It 
penerates  amongst  the  mountains,   as  far  as 
the  Teeata  valley  in  Sikkim,  but  is  of  small 
size.     It  may  be  distinguished  from  a  dis« 
tance  of  several  miles  by  its  immense,  and 
dense  lofty  crown.    Dr.  Griffiths  gives  the 
dimensions  of  one  of  the  largest  as  follows : 
— Circumference    of  main  trunk    seventy- 
foifr  feat,  ditto  of  main  trunk  and  supports, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  ditto  of  area 
covered  by  the  branches  six  hundred  and  ten 
feet,  estimated  height  one  hundred  feet.  The 
geographical  range  of  the  tree^  so  far  as  has 
been  hitherto  ascertained,  may  be  stated  to  be 
between  25*  10'  and  27°  20'  north  latitude, 
and  between  90 ""  40'  and  95°  30'  east  longi- 
tude. '  Throughout  this  space  it  is  found  in 
the    densely  wooded    ti*acts,  so  prevalent 
along  the  bases  of  the  hills,  and  perhaps  on 
their  faces,  up  to  an  average  elevation  of 
2,250  feet.  Up  till  reoent  years  there  was  but 
one  European    manufactory  of  caouchouo 
in  Assam,  the  process  of  cleansing  the  gun^ 
was  kept  a  secret.    When    Assam  is    more 
peopled    by  Europeans,     and    its    forests 
become  more  known,  caoutchouc  will  form 
an  important  article  of  export. — The  Vrmer* 
sal  SmiefU)^  No.  3,  p.  360.    Roxh.  Fl.  Ind, 
III.  64i6,  Booker,  Him.  Jour.   Vol.  I.  p.  102, 
and  11.  p.  13,  VoigU 

FICUS  BXCELSA.  YaM. 

Ati  merala,  Maxbal. 

Grows  in  the  Moluccas  and  in  Southern 
India.  Its  root  is  given  as  a  purgative,  in 
decoction.    Veigt  287  Xfaeful  Plants. 

PICUS    GLOMBRATA,  Boxh. ;  WUlde. 

FicuB  cimia,  Buck,  i  Coyellia  glomerata^  Uiq. 

„    rao^mosaa,   Willds.  \ 

Jngnya  doomoer,  Bkho. 
Taa-tha-pan,  Buaic 

Bulla?  kLthmara,  Can. 
Kttlla  kith  mara^       „ 
Oombur,  I)uk, 


Rmnbal, 
Atteekka-gass, 
Atti  maram, 
Medi  chettn, 
Atti  chetta, 
Bodda  ohettn, 
Faidi  Ghettn, 


Panx, 

Singh. 
Tam, 


» 


Qooler,  Hind. 

Fereoa  teregraim,     Hal. 

A  large  tree  thrives  best  near  a  water* 
course,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  fruit 
like  the  oommon  fig>  and  grows  in  clusters 
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FICUS  INDICA. 

along  the  branches,  flavour  insipid,  but  eaten 
hj  the  poorer  classes.  In  Ceylon,  it  is 
common  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet :  grows,  also,  in 
the  peninsula  of  India,  the  Konkans,  at 
Taong  Dong,  Moulmein,  Nepaul  and  all  over 
Oadh.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  used  there 
for  furniture,  and  some  of  the  lac  of  com- 
merce is  gathered  from  this  tree.  Mr. 
Latbam  says  that  it  grows  in  the  Nalla 
Mallaj,  to  a  height  of  40  feet  with  a  circum- 
ference of  4^  feet ;  and  that  bandj  wheels 
are  made  from  its  timber,  which  is  straight 
grained,  strong,  and  appears  useful ;  it  is  by 
hindus,  considered  sacred,  and  is  burnt 
when  libations  are  offered.  In  the  Panjab, 
it  is  said  to  be  only  useful  for  fuel,  it  there 
grows  as  high  as,  and  resembles,  peepul.  A 
medicinal  extract  is  obtained  from  the 
root. — Ooh  Oat  Ex.  of  1862,  Mr.  Latham, 
Voigt,  ThujoUee,  Mr.  Rohde'e  MSS.  Fl.  Andh : 
Btddell.  Li.  061.  Lake. 
FICUS  GOOLERBEA,  Eoxb. 

Dambar.  Hind  ? 

A  small  tree  of  Chota  Nagpore  and  Hin- 
dustan, with  a  soft,  grey  timber.  Roxh.  Oat. 
Oat.  Ex.  1 862.  Voiift.     

FICUS  HETEROPHYLLA,  Roxb.  c.  p. 
632. 

F.  elong^ta,  Miq.  i.  e. 

F.  snbpandnrroformifl  Miq.  i,  c.  j>.235. 

F.  rabescens.  Vahl. 

Wal — ahattoo.    Singh. 

It  is  common  in  damp  shady  places   in 
Ceylon. '  Thw.  En.pl.  Zeyl.  p.  266. 
FICUS  INDICA,  Lm. ;  Roxb. 

Ficns  Bengbalense,  Linn, 

XTroBtigma  Benghalense,  Miq.;    Chsp.i   Rheeds: 
W.Ic. 


Bat,  Beno. 

Bera, 

Banx. 

Bat.    „ 

Bar  gad, 

n 

Bar.    „ 

Arbor  de  Rain, 

Port. 

Pa-Nyoung,           Bubm. 

Vata  vriksha, 

Sans. 

Ahlada  mara,        Can. 

Maha  nooga-gasSj 

Singh. 

Indian  Fig-tree,    £no. 

Kiripelle, 

>9 

Banyan  tree,             „ 

Ala  maram, 

Tam. 

Bengal  Fig  tree,       „ 

Marri  chettn, 

Tel. 

Bar  ka  jhar,      Hind. 

The  Indian  fig  tree  grows  in  most  parts 
of  the  mainland  and  islands  of  India  and  in 
the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon  where,  however, 
it  seems  to  hare  been  introdnced.  It  is 
fonnd  in  great  perfection  and  beanty  abont 
the  Tillages  on  the  skirts  of  the  Circar  moun- 
tains. Its  finiit,  the  figs,  grow  in  pairs,  and, 
when  ripe,  are  abont  the  size  and  colour  of  a 
middle-sized  red  cherry.  If  the  seeds  drop 
into  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  palmyra- 
tree,  the  roots  g^ow  downwards,  embracing 
the  palmyra  trunk  in  their  descent ;  by  de- 
grees, they  envelope  every  part  except  the 
top,  whence,  in  very  old  spedmens^the  leaves 


FICUS  INDICA. 

and  head  of  the  palmyra  are  seen  enx 

from  the  trunk  of  the  Banyan  tree,  as  i 

grew    from  it.     The    hindoos  regard 

unions  with  reverence,  and  call  them  { 

marriage  instituted  by  Providence. 

of  these  trees  cover  an  immense  span 

when  comparatively  young.    In  the  B 

cal  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  Dr.  Falconer 

tained  the  ^reat  Banyan  tree,  which  i 

the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  garden, 

only  seventy- five  years  old ;  for,  peopL 

alive  who  remembered   well  its  site 

occupied,  in  1782,  by  a  Date-palm,   < 

whose    crown   the    Banyan  sprouted 

beneath  which-  a  devotee  sat.    Thei 

writes  from  memory  after  a  lapse 

years ;  but  when,  in  1 834,  he  paced,  at 

the  outer  shadow  of  its  branches,  the  cii 

ference  was  near  360   paces,  Dr.  H 

writing  more  recently   mentions  tha 

tree  was  eighty  feet  high,   and  thio' 

area,  300  feet  in  diameter,  into  a  dad 

shade.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  graceful 

The  editor  paced    it    again,  at    no( 

1863,  and  the  circumference  was  stil 

hundred  paces.    Large  banyans  are 

mon  in  India ;  but  few  are  so  syrami 

in     shape    and  .  height,    as    that   ii 

Calcutta    gardens.      Dr.      Boxbnrgk 

seen  such    trees    full    500    yards   ] 

the    circumference    of    the  branches, 

100  feet  high,   the  principal  trunk 

more  than  25  feet  to  ^e  branches,  and| 

feet  diameter.  Marsden  mentions  a  ren 

ble  banyan  or  Bur  tree,  near  Manjee,  tf 

miles  west  of  Patna  in  Bengal,  diameto 

to  375  feet,  circumference  of  shadow  at 

1,116  feet,  circumference  of  the  several  fl 

in  number  fifty  or  sixty,  921  feet    I 

this  tree  sat  a  naked  devotee  who  had  < 

pied  that  situation   for  twenty-five  y 

but  he  did  not  continue  there  the  whole 

through,  for  his  vow  obb'ged  him  to  he, 

ing  the  four  cold  months,  up  to  his  ne 

the  waters  of  the  river  Ganges.  A  rem 

bly  large  Banyan  tree  grows,  or  grew  i 

island  in  the  river  Nerbudda,  ten  miles 

the  city  of  Baroach,  in  the  province  of  ( 

rat,  and  was  described  by  Colenel  Syka 

is  called  the  E^abir  Bar,  a  name  said  to 

been  given  to  it  in  honour  of  a  saioi 

more  probably  from  the  Arabic  adje 

"Kabir"    great.      It    is    supposed  t< 

that  which  Nearchus  described.      F< 

in  his  Oriental  Memoirs  mentions  itfl 

cumference  as  of  2,000  feet,  and  its  < 

hanging  branches  which   had  not  tb 

down  aerial  roots  stretched  over  a  n 

lai^r   area.      The  tree     had    as    » 

as  320  large  trunks  and  over  3,000  m 

ones^andwas  capable  of  giTingshelti 
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It 


was  once  mnch  larger  than 


,bthigh  floods  have  carriod  away 
]i  the  island  on  which  it  grows, 
I  ks  portion  of  the  tree.  Indian 
in  that  neighbourhood,  have 
aroond  ifc,  and  at  stated  seasons 
tinis  are  held  there,  to  which 
of  Totaries  repair.  This  is  the 
1  to  in  Paradise  Lost,  when  Adam 

•    both  together  Wont 
wood :  when  soon  they  choose 
a  gofethat  kind  for  fmit  renowned, 
kit  this  day,  to  Indians  known 
|ad  Deocan,  spreads  her  arms, 
ibosd  and  long,  that,  in  the  ground, 
lliigi  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
tree,  a  pillared  shade 
and  eohoiug  walls  between. 
lAi Indian  herdsman  shnnning  heat, 
[mi,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
i«t  through  thickest  shade :  these  leaves 
Abroad  as  Amazonian  targe, 
;  skill  they  had,  together  sewed, 
rnist 

iWever,  is  not,  as  Milton  sang, 

for  the  broadness   of  its    leaf 

branches    spread   to    a   great 

)iiig    their     roots     here    and 

»  as  soon   as   they  reach  the 

apidly    increase     in    size      till 

as  large  as,   and  similar  to, 

tnmk.      As    the    Banyan  tree 

it  breaks     np     into     separate 

original   tmnk   decaying,   and 

[littoniing  separate  tmnks  of  the 

ions.    The  banyan  hardly  ever 

[«n  the  gronnd ;  bnt  its  figs  are 

%  and  the  seedq  deposited  in 

'of  palms,  where  they  grow,  send- 

jrooks  that  embrace  and  eventually 

which  decays  away )  the  drops 

^  yield  a  heavy  bard  timber  and, 

Prepared  by  water  seasoning,  oil- 

nlued  for  tent  poles,  spars  of 

4<J.  The  timber  of  tlie  trunk  is 

in  India,  bnt  Mr.  Bohde  bad 

sawn  from  large  drops  after 

1  seasoned   in  water  witb  ad- 

Jorlcnife  boards  it  is  excellent.  In 

f.Mendis  says,  it  is  used  for  com- 

J«ire  and  house  buildings.   A  white 

fJJice  ig  extracted  by  incision,  from 

J^e  is  prepared  and  it  is  applied 

to  relieve  tootb-acbo ;  it  is  also 

*  valuable  application  to  the  soles 

•^W  cracked  and  inflamed.  The 

"Pposed  by  the  hindoos  to  be  a 

wwc.    The  leaves  are  pinned  to- 

«*ni  platters,  off  which  brahmins 

^t.   Much  lac  is  often  to  be 

^^  this   tree.— Z>rfi.     Riddell, 

Dr.  Sook0r*B   Him,  Journ. 


FICUS  NITIDA. 

Vol.11.  2h  246,  Marsileti^a  Hht.  ofSumahn^i). 
160,  Mr.  Mendis,  Milton^  Boole  of  Trees^  Voiytj 
Thwaites,  Mr.  Rohde'a  AlSS.y  Eng.  Ct/c. 

FICUS  INFECTOEIA.     Wiltd^. 


Ficns  venosa,  Ait. 

Urostignia  infectOrinm, 

MiG. 


Bassai'i  mai^, 
Wavo    leaved 

tree* 
Jovi, 


fig 


Can. 

En'o. 

HlXD. 


Urostigma     ajgoirophyl- 
lum,  Mm. 

„  T»jakela,  Mig. 

„      Cojlonense,     „ ' 

Kirri  palla  gass,     Sixon 
Kail  alhn,  ?  Tam. 

Juvvi,  Tel. 


Grows  in  Ceylon  and  the  peninsula  of 
India.  Its  bark  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
betel  nut,  to  chew  with  the  betel  leaf. 

FICUS  LAdCIFERA.  Eoxh.  F.  1.  III. 
p.  545. 

Urostigma  laociferum,  Miq.   t.  c.  p.  575 ; 
Nooga-gass^  Sing. 

Grows  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon. 
Thio.  En.  Zptyl.  p.  265. 

FICUS  LANCEOLATA.    Eoxb. 

Tha-phon,  Bubmese. 

Wood  soft,  useless.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
lb  27.  In  a  full  grown,  tree  on  good  soil  thtf 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
branch  is  25  feet  and  average  girth  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12  feet.  Dr. 
Brandis. 

FICUS  MACROPHYLLA.    Clegh. 


Eng. 

»• 
Panj. 


Trummel, 
Tirmnl, 


Punjabi 


Wild  fig, 
Broad  leaVed  ^g. 
Timbul, 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of 
5,000  feet.  Fmit  edible,  flavor  pleasant,  sold 
in  bazaar  of  Simla,  Olegkom  Punjab  BeportA 
pp,  065  and  82. 

FICUS  NITIDA.  Thunh.     W.  Ic.  Rh. 


Ficns  benjamineaj  Roxb. 
pallida,  Wall. 

retusa,  Linn 

Chinese  banyan,    Eng. 
Iti  ala,  Malbal. 

Emmenta  Tel. 

Hemanto, 


ft 


Urostigma  rotU8nm,HiQ. 
„         nitidum,     „ 
„        pigiferum,  „ 

Billajnyyi,  Tel« 

Emmodngn, 
Erra  jnvvi 

Nandireka, 


1} 


i» 


Common  in  the  Central  province  of  Ceylon 
up  to  an  elevation  of  5fi00  feet.  It  grows 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India  in  Lower  Nepaul, 
the  Khassya  hills,  Penang^  and  China  the 
bark  of  the  root  and  leaves  are  used  in 
medicine.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
priests  of  China  being  valuable  for  orna- 
mental purposes  and  shade.  Thw.  p.  2G5. 
Fortune  Tea  Disi.  p.  6,  Wandering  p. '6S\* 
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FICUS  REUOIOSA. 

FICUS  PAEASITIOA.  Kunlg,    Syn. 

P.  Ampclos,    Ko».  Bom.  I  F.  nniglandnlosa,  Wai.i 

„    parrift,  Miq,      „    Bolerophjlla,       Rosi 

„  cQEpidata,  „     { 

Obbb  nattml,         Singh. 
A  Coyloii  tree,  very  abundant  up  to  2,00i 
fcot.     fhv-aites. 


FIOUS    RACEMOSA.    Linn 
Cav.  I 


Rullar,  ?     DUK 

P  H 

]{ed  wood  6g.t 

Conntrj-iig  tre 

Boiidii  wooii-A 

Ati-Qla. 

11a 

Oodumbnrra, 

Tbl. 


Tau. 


Atti  1 

Bcddamauiif  &laO 
Medl. 
I  Tlie  Fruit. 

I  AttiPnllam 

.  I  Modi-pandiio  Tei. 

A  large  tree  common  throogliont  tlie  conn- 
try,  its  milky  juice  considered  a  valuable 
external  Application  in  ring-worm  the  fruit 
is  usied  dried,  in  curries,  roasted  and  eaten, 
pickles  are  likewise  made  with  them  by  the 
poor. — AltuUe  pa<jo  223.  Jajrey. 

FICUS    RELTGIOSA.  Lwii,    Ruxb-Rh. 
Unwtignia  reli 


Medah; 

Oadi-iebid.  ? 

Afihwuth  Bem 

Ranghttmara,  Ca> 

Ani-pipni,  Dun 

Pipal  tna,  'Ks<. 

ReHgioas  fig  trro,  „ 

Poplar  leaved  fig  tree 


II  tH 


Ari.ttln,  iiAi 

B<i-giis9,  Si 

Re  alao  Ravi,  nlso 
Esgi- 
I  ABH-atblhama 
I   Kallaravia 


r  pagodas, 
ne  at  Gja- 


i  Vish- 


Tbia  largo,  ba 
of  the  countries  of  thi 
It  is  frequently  to  be  met  witli 
lionses  and  other  bui  Idings.  Ui 
in  South  Bahar,  is  eaid  to  hape  bei 
by  Buddha,  andj  if  bo,  ia  therefore 
2300  years  old.  It  is  also  held 
tion  by  the  Jiiudoos,  because  the 
moo  is  fabled  to  bavo  been  born  nndcr  its 
branches.  This  tree  ia  planted  for  the  Kake 
of  its  extensive  dark  grateful  shade  and  is 
preferable  for  avenues  to  the  Banyan.  1'he 
leaves  are  heart  ehaped,  long,  pointed, 
■wavy  at  the  edge,  not  unlike  tlioee  of 
some  poplars  ;  aud  as  the  footstalks  iwo 
long  and  slender,  the  leaves  vibrate  in 
the  air  like  those  of  the  Aspen- Tree 
(Populus  trimula).  Silkworms  prefer  the 
leaves  next  to  those  of  the  mulberry. 
Tho  leaves  are  used  for  tanning  leather. 
The  roots  are  destructive  to  build- 
ings, for  if  once  they  establLsh  theni- 
Belvea  amongst  tho  crevices,  there  is  no 
getting  rid  of  them.  Pepul  bark  ia  deem- 
ed a  good  tonic ;  the  lac  insects  also 
flourishes  on  this  tree.  In  Tenasaerim,  it 
is  quite  an  ornamental  tii-e  but  very  scarce. 
Tbo  Chinese  njMM^jh*^  cellular  ti§sne  or 
B*fiea«flggk**^^^''^(^  covering  the 


riDORE. 
skeleton  with  a  coat  of  varnish  or  j 
paint  figures  of  birds,  flowers,  Ac, 
savface.  It  ia  the  most  sacred 
with  the  Buddhists,  for  it  was  ud' 
tree  that  Gandama  slept,  and  i 
thathia  bed  was  the  vast  earth, 
Himalaya  mountains  hia  pillow 
his  left  arm  reached  to  the 
ocean,  hia  right  to  the  weatera  oe 
his  feet  to  the  great  south  sea 
dream  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  h 
soon  become  a  Buddha  j  and  it  m 
seated  beneath  the  Game  tree,  that  hi 
was  verified.  A  branch  of  the  tree  i 
to  Ceylon  by  Asoka,  and  it  flourish 
as  the  Bo- Tree.  Malcolm's  TraveU  ii 
EoMlei-n  Asia.  Thg.  Mason,  O'Bhn, 
Ritldell,  Aintlie,  Mr.  Rolide. 

FICUS  RUBESOENS,  VaU.    Sy 

Ficna  heteropbylla.  Lam,  Roab.  W.  I.  B)» 

FicoB  aquatics,  Koen. 
Guri  Bhiors,  Beno.  |  Baroni  chello, 

Valli  teregam,  Ualeil.  | 

Growa  on  the  coasts   of  Peninsnlsi 
and  is  naed  in  medicine. 

FICUS  T'SIELA,  Ro*h.  Rk 
Ficns  iadica,  Linn,  Syil.  I  UrosUgma,  TtiA 
FicDs  ampligrims,  i.inn,  | 
Eichie  wood,  Enq,  j  Jovi  Chettof 

pBtirs,  Mabs.     PoddB-Jovi, 

TbibIs,  ,  Ualbal.      JUTTJ, 

lohi  maram,  f  Tam.  | 


A  large  aud  very  handsome  tree, 
planted  by  the  road  sides  for  tie  s 
fihatle,  and  from  its  not  sending  doid 
from  the  branches  is,  in  so  far,  Knpfl 
either  Ficus  Indies  (Banyan  tree)j 
Benjamina,  the  pendulous  roots  of  i^lu 
ofteu  dangerous  impediments  on  arm 

FICUS  SEPTICA  AND  F.  To) 
have  an  acrid  and  corrosive  juice ;  F 
toria  of  tho  Sociely  Isles  gives  a  good ; 
dye. 

FICUS  VENOSA,  All. 

FicDB  inTectoria,  WiUd, 
Jakila,  Ualkal.  |  I'aknr, 

QrowB  on  the  coasts  of  Sontiiero . 
where  a  bow-string  is  prepared  iw 
fibres  of  its  roots  and  a  red  dye  for  ( 
&om.  its  roots. 

PIDA,  Ar.  Pbrs.  Hind.    A  Sacrifil 

FIDDLE,  Eng. 
Violin,  Eno.  [  VioloM, 

Violinen,  Qei.  |  Violini, 

Geigen,  „         ViolineB. 

Vioolon,  Dd.  I  Skripizii, 

A  musical  stringed  instrument 

FIDOaE,  a  town  of  tt»e  Lngl^  ^* 


IGHTIXG  STRENGTH. 

Aeostomexistain  Persia  of  divid- 
tlj fields  and  villages,  bnt;,  iu  some 
Me  disiricfcs,  into  six  parts, 
ifirther  sab-divided  into  two  nn- 
the  one  containing  foar  parts, 
},  and  the  other  two  parta. 
The  same  rule  is  observed 
jiraler  for  irrigating  the  fields,  it 
i\j  eonnected  with  the  division 
srty.  Baron  C,  A,  Be  Bode* 9 
TwixtoiA  and  Arabutariy    Vol.  IL 

CUCUMBER.     Ekg.     Cucumis 
i—Roxb, 

Ger,     File. 

J  It.    Hay. 

5FER,  a  species  of  this  genns 
[iaches  long  dwells,  as  a  parasite, 
great  sea  cucumber.  It  enters 
I  tears  the  sides  and  quarters  itself 
stomach   and   tho  outer  skin. 

IXG  STRENGTH  OP  THE 
CLANS  OP  INDIA.     Writers 

time  to  time  described  the  policy, 
tie  British  Government  towards 
and  its  success  appears  at  last 
fledged.     An    immense   length 


to  be  watched.  The  clans 
oat  a  force  greater  than  the 
»jr  of  Bengal  •  They  require 
^of  observation  greater  than  the 
til  defended  the  Peninsula.  Tlie 
!)Temment  has  in  fact  placed  the 
tribes  as  wild  and  almost  as 
[is  those  wlio  have  for  centuries 
the  independence  of  Arabia. 
ers  stand  as  follows.  Beyond 
itoryare 

Fighting  men. 
Hnzara  Frontier  and  near   * 
I'a-North  of  Peshawur,  ...    8,000 

^  ^  dependencies,       20,000 

12,000 

...     ...20,000 

'nd  other  Tribes  in  Kohat 

30,000 

20,000 

*Dd  others  in  Dehra  Is- 
in  District, ...         ..•     ...    5,000 
Jnbea  on    Dehra    Ghazee 
*^f^» ...20,000 


■•• 


«•• 


•«■ 


.*■ 


Total..  135,000 

f!ii^"^  within  British  Territory 
'^wioniDg  numbers  of 


FIG  TREE. 

Fighting  men. 
Tnmouleo  (including  Jehandad),    ...    8,000* 

Other  Tribes  of  Huzai-a,  1 0,000 

Ensufzye,  25,000 

Khnttuck,  12.000 

Bnngnsh,  15,000 

Derajat  Tribes,  10,000 

Total...  60,00a 
These  men  are  all,  trained  from  boyhood 
to  the  nse  of  arms.  All  can  nso  the  tulwar, 
tho  long  assassin's  knife,  and  the  long  and 
heavy  matchlock.  All  are  fanatic  maho- 
medans.  All,  too,  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider plunder  the  easiest  source  of  income, 
and  robbery  the  only  profession  worthy  of 
an  honourable  man,  they  have  for  ages 
regarded  the  people  of  the  plains  as  serfs 
born  to  till  for  the  benefit  of  the  mountain 
and  these lowl an ders  can  beattacked  through 
all  the  passes  of  ranges  which  extend  for 
eight  hundred  miles,  and  the  task  of  the 
Government  may  from  this  be  partially 
comprehended.  These  tribes  are,  however, 
incapable  of  combination.  They  live  in 
incessant  bloodshed  ding  feuds.  Life  for 
life  is  the  universal  law  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  feud  once  commenced  can  end  only 
with  the  destruction  of  one  clan  or  the 
other.  They  have  but  one  common  bond, 
the  hatred  of  the  infidel,  which  from  time  to 
time  urges  individuals  to  acts  of  homicidal 
frenzy.  A  union  among  these  tribes  is  con- 
sidered in  the  Punjab  an  impossibility. 
But  feuds  as  deadly  were  pacified  in  Arabia, 
when  tribes  equally  wild  and  not  moro 
fanatic  united  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Oriental  world.— J?'rie?idJ  of  India,  3  Aj^ril^ 
1856. 
FIGOS.  Port.  Figs. 
FIGS.    Eng. 

Tin,  Ar. 

Teen,  „ 

Vygen,  Dux. 

Fignes,  Fr. 

Feigen,  Qrr. 

Anjir,   Guz.Hind.Malay. 

Peks. 
Fiohi,  It. 

The  fruit  of  the  Ficus  carica  which  grows 
all  over  Spain,  the  Mediterranean,  Italy ,France 
Greece  and  India.  Dried  figs  are  largely  im- 
ported . — Faulkner. 

FIG  FREE  of  Ficus  carica. 
IJin,  Arab.   |  Teenah,  Hbb. 

FIG  TREE  the  Indian  fig-tree  is  the 
Ficus  Indica,  one  of  them  has  long  been 
famed  at  Allahabad  and  which  is  still 
represented  by  a  withered  stem  in  the 
underground  cave  at  Patala  puri.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  a  very  ancient  and  venera* 


Fici, 

Lat. 

Cari089, 

Lat. 

Figoa, 

Port. 

Udambara, 

Sans. 

Rata  Attika, 

SiNOU. 

HigOB, 

Sp. 

Simai-attipallam 

,Tam. 

Me'di-panda, 

Tel. 
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FILE. 

bl©  fig-tree  at  Allahabad,  perhaps  for 
some  ccntm-ies,  lor  it  is  alluded  to  in 
various  vocabularies,  as  Mcdini,  &g.,  it  is 
iilso  described  in  the  Kasi-kliauda,  and 
Kurma  Purana.  The  first  notice,  however, 
is  in  the  Ramayana  (B.  1 1.  Sect.  41  and  42) 
of  Rama  with  his  wife  and  brother  resting 
under  the  shade  of  it  after  crossing  the 
Jumna  so  that  not  only  was  the  tree  then  in 
the  open  air  but  it  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  to  tbat  on  which  it  is  now  tradi- 
tionally venerated.  Uttara  Itama  CJieritra 
Note  p.  302. 

FIG  TREE  COUNTRY,  also  rod  wood. 
Fig  tree,  Eng.  Ficus  racemosa. — Liun. 

FIGUES.     Fr.  Figs. 

FIGURES,  are  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated among  the  brahmnns  of  India.  I'he 
Arabs  have  two  sots  of  figures. 

FIGURE- STONE,  or  Agalmatolite. 

FIG,  WILD,  of  Scripture.  Ficus  sycomorus. 

FIG  WORTS.     See  Scrophulariacea). 

FIJI  ISL^iNDS  of  Polynesia,  in  these 
until  receutly,the  people  were  cannibals.  They 
discouraged  early  marriages  and  the  chastity 
of  the  young  women  wan  carefully  guar- 
ded. Some  at  least  of  a  chiers  wives  were 
always  strangled  on  tlie  death  of  their  hus- 
band, to  accompany  him  to  the  other  world, 
and  no  relactahce  was  ever  shown  by 
women  to  submit  to  the  sacrifice;  nor, 
did  young  women  consider  the  age  of  a 
man  as  any  objection  to  their  marriage, 
although  fully  aware  that  they  must  proba- 
bly follow  him  to  the  tomb  long  before  the 
natural  termination  of  their  own  lives.  The 
name  and  nature  of  their  future  abode  differed 
in  many  of  the  islands,  bat  the  greater  num- 
ber spoke  of  "  Bulu"  as  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  a  t«rm  probably  synonymous  with 
the  Tongan  Bulotu.  CajH,  Elphiustone 
Erslcine,  Mauds  of  tJie  Western  Fadjic^  p.  248. 
See  India  pp.  a  19,  353. 

FIKIS.     Arab.  Galls. 

FIL.     Fii.  Thread,  Ynrn. 

FILARIA  MEDINENSIS.  Linn.  Guinea 
worm.  This  is  often  about  tiiree  feet  long, 
and  is  very  troublesome  when  it  occurs 
about  the  sinews  of  the  feet  and  log. 

FILARIA.  Species,  one  of  these  inhabits 
the  pearl  oyster,  and  Dr.  Kolaai-t  thinks 
it  causes  the  form^-tion  of  the  pearl. 

FILATO.     It.     Yam. 

FILBERTS.  The  fruit  of  the  hazel-nut 
Corylus  avellaua. 

FILE.    Eng.    Dan. 
Vylen,  Dut.  |  Kikir, 


Xiimes, 
Feilen, 
Kanns, 
Lime, 


Fr. 

Ger. 

Guz.  Hind. 

It. 


Li  mas, 
Pili, 
Arram, 
Akurai, 


Malay. 

your.  Sp 

Rus. 

Tam. 

Trl 


FILLIGREE. 

An  iron  or  sl^eel  implement  used  to 
form  to  metals  and  woods. — AIcOu 
Faulkner. 

FILE-FISH,  the  genus  Balistes  od 
South  SeaR. 

FISAUNL  Hind.  Hamiltonia  an 
lens. 

FILFIL.     Ae.     Pepper,  hence : 

Ftlfil'Achmar,     Arab.     Cayenne  pep 

FilfiUAswad.  Black  pepper,  Piper  ni|i 

Filfil  Burree.  Wild  pepper, fruits  of ' 
trifolia,  agnus-castns  and  negundo. — In 

FilfiUi'Daraz.     Peus.  long  Pepper. 
longnm, 

Filfil-i'Sldh,     Pers.     Black  pepper. 

Fllfil'i'SurJch  Feus.  Cayenne  p€ 
Red  pepper. 

FllfiUijueh.     Arab.     Pepper  root. 

F'dJll'ulrJihhel.     Capparis  Sinaica*. 

FILFIL  BARL  Hind.  Vitex  neg 
FILICES.  See  Capilaire.  Fern. 
FILLIGREE.  A  style  of  delicate 
work,  used  for  ornamenting  gold  and  a 
introduced  by  the  Italians,  who  call  ii 
grana,  a  word  compounded  of  filnm  a  t 
or  wire,  and  granum  a  grain  or  bead  : 
is  in  allusion  to  the  early  practice  of 
menting  the  wire-work  with  small  t 
Wire  used  for  this  purpose  is  seldom  d 
round,  but  flat  or  angular.  The  displ 
fiUigree  work  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
very  wonderful  for  delicacy  of  workmut 
and  fantastic  beauty.  The  chief  exhil 
were  from  Sardinia,  Turkey,  the  B 
Islands  and  Malta.  The  native  a 
smiths  of  Cuttack  have  long  been  notd 
the  fineness,  neatness,  and  lightness  of  ^ 
filligree  work.  This  kind  of  work  is  cxeoi 
for  the  most  part,  under  supervisioi 
mere  boys,  whose  nimbler  fingers  and  kl 
eyesight  are  supposed  to  enable  thei 
bring  out  and  put  together  the  minute 
terns  with  more  distinctness  and  accc 
than  their  elders  can ;  comparative  cl 
ness  is,  perhaps,  another  reason  for  theii 
ploymenfc.  The  ruling  rates  for  this  filli 
work  are  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  ra 
that  is  to  say,  taking  the  first  rate, 
rupees  or  four  shillings  is  charged  for  € 
rupee  weight  of  finished  silver  work,  nai 
one  rupee  for  workmanship,  and  one  r 
as  the  price  of  the  silver.  The  filH 
work  in  gold  of  Delhi  and  other  place 
famed.  Next  to  muslins,  and  embroid 
fabrics,  filligree  work  is  tbat  far  m 
Dacca  is  most  celebrated  but  the  aj 
also  practised  in  great  perfection 
Cuttack,  and  in  Sumatra,  and  CI 
The  articles  usually  made  at  D. 
are  Lady's  ornaments,  such  as  hi 
lets,  ear-rings,  brooches,   chains,   ucckli 
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FIRDUSI. 

litv-dans    and  small  boxes    for 

1  specimen  on  a  largo  scale  could 

odi  as  a  vase  for  flowers,  a  stand 

materials.      The    de&ign    best 

!  for  displaying  the  delicate  work  of 

III  that  of  a  leaf.  It  should  be  drawn 

paper,  and  of  the  exact  size  of  the 

ided  to  be  made.     The  apparatus 

art  is  exceedingly  simple,  con* 

eir  of  a  few  small  crucibles,  a 

unbop  for  a  blow  pipe,  small  ham- 

flatteniog  the  wire,   and  sets  of  a 

inter-twisting  it.     The  drawing 

[Mid  gold  (t.  e.  silver  covered  with 

e,  D^  as  thread  in  embroidery,  is 

carried     on     in  several  places 

is  celebrated  for  this  art.  There 

varieties    of    silver  and    gold 

[Mia)  made  at  Dacca,  as  '*  goola- 

for  the  embroidery  of  muslins  and 

'^gosboo"  for    caps  and    covering 

of   chowries;    "sulmah"    for 

dippers,      and      hookah    snakes; 

> for  gold  lace  and  brocades.  Some 

iwn  almost  as  fine  as  a  hair.     In 

^«f  Aurangzcbe  a  quantity  of  this 

made  yearly  for  the   Court  at 

A  bundred  sticks  covered  with  it, 

p>Id,  and  silver   "badla"  to  the 

[rf  £2,000  in  value,  appear,  among 

iposing  the  Mulboos  Khas  Nuzr, 

U  of  royal  clothing  annually  sent 

)r.    The  Trichiuopoly  filigree 

&a  light  and  elegant  as  that  of 

^Genoa    {Br.   Taylor.) 

Mas.    See  Nephrodium  felix. 

^   Arab.    Pebs.   Hind.    Corylus 

1*^  C.  lacera.  Hazelnuts. 

TOOTHED   CHERRY.     Cerasus 

'•  Arab.  A  cup  without  handles. 

*j  a  race  occnpying  Finnland  in  the 

^nrope,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 

the  Turkoman,  the   Tshude,   the 

^andtbeMagyar  of  Hungary.  Rask 

pinion  that  the  language  of  the  Lap, 

Mid  Basqae  of  Europe  and  of  the 

Kohati,  Toda.  Gond,  and  Lar  of 

of  one  stock.     Also  the  Erahui 
'^^panese.  See  India  314,332.   Kelat 

H  Jap.    a  cypress  tree,  of  Japan, 
■  "a  a  light  whitish  wood  of  a  good 
and  does    not  absorb  water.— 
HJof.Vol.Lp.nS. 
S  l^LEUS.    See  Cocculus  oris- 


FIRE. 

of  shah  Mall  mud  of  Ghizini;  but,  disappoint- 
ed by  the  promised  reward  of  30,000  drach- 
mas, he  returned  to  Toos  his  native  city 
and  there  died. 


FIRE. 

Eno. 

Moe, 

BUftM. 

Tj^ia, 

Lat, 

Fen, 

PR. 

Fnepo, 

Sp. 

Feur, 

6eb. 

Karapa, 

Tam, 

Ag, 

Hind. 

Nepn, 

Tbl. 

Agii, 

it 

Agg, 

II 

Fqooo, 

It. 

Thread:  Tarn. 
It.  Flour. 

;^SI,  author  of  the  Shnh  Namab, 
^  poeio.    He  wrote  it  at  the  request 


Fire  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
wntings  of  ancient  and  modern  nations  as 
an  object  to  be  worshipped  or  reverenced. 
Perhaps  the  chief  culture  enjoined  in  the 
Vedas  is  that  of  Agni  or  Fire  and  of  the 
Sun,  and  with  the  ancient  Persians  as  with 
the  Parsees  of  the  present  day,  the  worship 
of  these  two  objects  formed  the  principal 
religions  duty.  Fire  is  preserved  in  hindn,  in 
Parsee,  and  in  Buddhist  temples  and  seems 
to  be  the  inextinguishable  fire  alluded  to  in 
Lev.  iv.  and  13  as  their  lamps  are  kept  per- 
petually burning,  according  to  the  injunction 
to  the  Hebrew  Levites,  '*  the  fire  shall 
ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar ;  it  shall 
never  go  out."  An  Agnihotra  brnmhin 
preserves  the  fire  which  was  kindled  at  the 
time  of  his  investiture  with  the  poita,  and 
never  suffers  it  to  go  out,  using  the  same 
fire  at  his  wedding,  and  in  all  his  burnt-offer- 
ings, till  at  length,  after  his  death,  his  body 
is  burnt  with  it.  The  sacred  fire  kindled  by 
Montezuma  was  preserved  at  Pecos  down  to 
our  own  times.  The  Natches  of  N.  America 
even  now  preserve  a  sacred  fii*e  and  believe 
that  frightful  calamities  would  ensue  if 
ever  the  fire  were  extinguished  at  both 
temples  at  once.  Even  among  christians 
of  the  present  day,  according  to  Mr.  Robert- 
son, on  the  eve  of  the  Greek  Easter-day, 
the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  ofwj-xwior 
Holy  Fire  is  performed  in  the  chapel  at 
Jerusalem.  The  fire  bursts  from  the  sepul- 
chre and  the  pilgrims  of  the  Greek  com- 
munion light  their  torches  at  it  believing 
that  they  receive  it  from  heaven.  {Robinson* 9 
Ti'avehi  Pcdestlne  and  Syria  Vol.  1,  pp.  47-8, 

The  lamps  and  candles  which  some  chris- 
tian sects  keep  in  their  churches  are  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  and  modem  culture  of 
fire.  The  Atheipans  had  a  perpetual  fire  kept 
by  widows ;  among  the  Romans  it  was  kept 
by  virgins.  The  Greeks  had  one  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo.  The  Parsi  people,  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  have  a  sacred  fire,  in 
each  of  their  temples.  The  Chaldeans, 
adored  fire,  and  when  it  went  out,  it  was  a 
presage  of  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  to  the 
State.  What  kind  of  fire  is  meant  by  the 
"  Strange  Fire"  of  Lev.  x,  1  ;  Numb,  iii,  4; 
vxvi  and  61     (See  also  Lev,     xvi.,  12;  ix, 
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24',  xi.  and  Ecc.  xxx,  9,  is  doubfcfal, 
bufc  a  Brahman  should  maintain  three 
fires  (Yikrama  and  Uravasi,  Introduction, 
Vol.  i.  p.  190)  two,  mentioned  in  a  Sukta 
of  the  Rig  Veda  and  the  Apastamba 
Sutra,  are  the  Sabhya  and  Avasathya, 
the  precise  purport  of  which  names  is 
not  known  to  the  Pundits,  nor  explained 
in  the  Bashya.  The  literal  sense  would 
be  the  fire  of  the  assembly  and  the 
fire  of  the  village,  as  if  a  sacrificial  fire  was 
sometimes  maintained  in  common.  (Jiind,Th, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  11.) 

The  division  of  one  fire  into  three  is 
ascribed  by  the  Mahabharata  and  the  rest 
to  Pururavas.  The  commentator  on  the 
former  specifies  them  as  the  Garhapatya, 
Dakshina,  and  Ahavaniya,  which  Sir  Wm. 
Jones,  (Manu.,  II.  231,)  renders  nuptial, 
ceremonial,  and  sacrificial  fires  ;  or  rather, 
(1)  household,  that  which  is  perpetually 
maintained  by  a  householder ;  (2)  a  fire  for 
sacrifices,  placed  to  the  south  of  the  rest, 
and  (3)  a  consecrated  fire  for  oblations ; 
forming  the  Tretagni,  or  triad  of  sacred 
fires,  in  opposition  to  the  Laukika,  or  merely 
temporal  ones. 

It  may  be  that  the  taking  of  fire  from 
other  than  the  established  place  was  called 
Strange.  The  fire  used  by  hiudus  for  the 
funeral  pile,  ought  to  be  obtained  from  the 
sacred  fire  but  it  is  at  present  the  common 
practice  of  the  hindus  of  ordinary  rank  in  the 
western  provinces  of  India  to  procure  fire 
from  an  outcast  to  light  the  funeral  pile.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  India,  the  fire  used  in 
the  household  sacrifices  of  their  homes  is 
obtained  from  the  hearth-fire.  That  used 
in  their  incremation  is  from  the  lamp  lit  in 
the  ceremonial  when  a  person  is  moribund 
but  the  lamps  of  the  temples  are  lit  only  by 
brahmins  and  taking  fire  from  other  than 
the  altar  would  be  **  strange".  A  hindu,  as 
indeed  also  a  mahomedan  does  not  "  blow" 
out  a  lamp  with  his  breath,  the  hindu  be- 
lieving that  a  god  intervenes.  The  Chal- 
deans paid  divine  adorations  to  fire.  In 
the  Hebrew  books,  God  is  mentioned 
as  having  appeared  in  fire  or  encompassed 
with  this  element,  as  when  he  showed  him- 
self in  the  burning  bush  and  descended  on 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  midst  of  flames,  thun- 
der and  lightning.  (Exod.  iii.  2 ;  xix. 
18.)  Fire  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  deity, 
(Deut.  iv.  24.)  In  this  awful  manner  he 
showed  himself  to  Isaiah.  (Ch.  vi.  4),  to 
Ezefciel  (Ch,  i.  4.)  The  Psalmist  describes 
the  chariot  of  God  as  composed  of  flames. 
(Psalm  xviii.  12 — 14.)  And  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  is  represented  as  in  the 
zoidst  of  consuming  fire.  (2,  Thess.  i.  8.  See 
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also  Daniel  vii.  10.)  The  wrath  of  Gk 
compared  to  fire.  (Psalm  xviii.  8)  \ 
so  are  those  efiects  of  his  displeasure,  f^ 
war,  and  pestilence.  (Psalm  Ixvu 
Jer.  xlviii.)  To  this  element  the  i 
is  compared,  (Mai.  iii.  2),  referriiij 
his  judgment  upon  the  wicked,  whi 
consumed  like  the  dross  of  metala^ 
to  the  efiects  of  his  grace  refining  therj{ 
ous  like  pure  gold.  The  influences  ol 
Holy  Ghost  ore  also  compared  to  fire.  \ 
iii.  11) ;  in  reference  to  the  tongqi 
flames  of  fire  that  rested  on  the  heads  \ 
Apostles  (Acts  ii.  3)  ;  and  to  the  wc 
regeneration  on  the  human  soul,  illui]| 
ing,  quickening,  purifying,  and  infli 
with  gratitude,  love,  and  zeal.  The  4 
of  God  are  represented  under  the  embk 
fire.  (p8.  civ.  4)  :  and  a  column  of  i 
directed  the  marches  of  the  Israelistishi 
during  the  night  seasons  in  the  wilder 
(Exod.  xiii.  21.)  Fire  anciently  fell 
heaven  to  consume  the  victims  sacrifid 
the  Lord,  and  this  was  an  indication  o) 
regard  and  approbation.  And  this  istbo 
to  be  the  manner  in  which  Jehovah  sigl 
his  acceptance  of  AbeVs  sacrifice.  Fire 
fell  upon  the  ofiering  made  by  Moses.  ( 
ix.  24),  on  those  of  Manoah  (Judg«, 
19,  20),  on  Solomon's  (2.  Chron.  n 
and  on  Elijah's  (1  Kings  xviii.  38.)  j 
fire  which  descended  from  heaven,  fird 
on  the  altar  constructed  by  Moses  m 
tabernacle,  and  again  on  that  ereca 
Solomon,  at  its  consecration,  was  conn 
fed  and  preserved  by  the  priests,  I 
was  regarded  as  celestial  or  h&U^ 
fire,  first  kindled  by  the  Lord  himsetj 
instrucli  mankind  that  the  origin  of  aO 
ritual  good  is  from  above,  and  that  m 
not  to  warm  ourselves  with  the  sparl 
our  own  kindling.  (RohinsotCaTravA 
Palestine  and  Syria.  Vol.  I.  pp.  280— *i 
On  the  east  side  of  the  fortress  of  Q^r 
where  myriads  of  wamors  have  fattened 
soil,  phosphorescent  lights  at  one  time  ( 
appeared.  Colonel  Todd  dared  as  bd 
Rajput  as  ever  lived  to  approach  themj 
he  replied,  men  he  would  encounter, 
not  the  spirits  of  those  erst  slain  in  bi 
Such  fires  the  northern  nations  believe 
issue  from  the  tombs  of  their  heroes, 
to  guard  their  ashes;  they  called  t 
Hauga  EUdr,  or  *  the  sepulchral  fires,' 
they  were  supposed  more  especial'J 
surround  tombs  which  contained  hw 
treasures.  They  are  termed  ''  Shababft 
the  raj  puts.  When  the  intrepid  Scand« 
vian  maiden  observes  that  she  is  not  afr«J 
the  flame  burning  her,  she  is  bo 
than    that  bold     i-ajput,    for    Sri-Kisl 
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dbofe  related,   was    sbocked  at  the 

df^infr  near  the  sepnlchral  lights, 

f  if  three   non-commissioned  officers 

led  thirty-two  firelocks  to 

and   defeat    of  1,500   Pindaries. 

it  the   Kasak  or  Kir^zrhis  do  not 

ft  fire,  and   in   Khiva,   Khokand,  in 

"^iiber  parts  ot  Africa,  and  Asia  and  En- 

enstom  oonttnnes  of  dancing  round 

In  the  whole  of  Central  and  Sonthern 

blow  oat  a  light  is  considered  very 

Ererywhere  in  hindoo  India,  there  is 

to    be     a    fire  which     does    not 

&  person,     attributed    to    Siva    or 

written  also   Beo,   or    Sin,  and 

ia  the  Dekkan,     the    fire    wor- 

Iiliadeva  is  performed,  in   which, 

ran   or  jump   throngh  great 

iting  their  escape  to  the  inter- 

iif  that  hindn  deity. 

led  in  New  Zealand  by  friction 

of  the  Mehcytus  ramifloros  of 

poljgama,  and   of  the  Kaiko- 

The  wood  used  to  provide  fire 

that  of  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus. — 

\Shtdm  Theatre,   the   Toy   Cart,   Art 

}ke  on  the  Beligious   Cerenionie* 

?ft,  Asiatic  Res.  XXI.  241.    Sonne- 

pp.  77—8.    Story  of  Nala  p.  102. 

I'l  Travels    Palestine   and  Syria  Vol. 

[ffii    See    Agni,  Agnihotra ;    India. 

;  Tripandra. 

CLAT,    Sang-i-dalam.     Hind.    A 
[day,  very  common  in  many  parts  of 
wkich  bricks  can  be  made  that 
action  of  great  heat. 

FLY,  a  little  luminous  beetle,  a 
lof  Lampjria.     The  lower  part  of  its 
hs   some    apparatus    for  emitting  a 
I^OBpborescent  light.      Usually   it 
in  flashes  at  intervals  of  a  second, 
1^  is  interesting  to   guess  where  the 
in  its   flight  will  next  show  itself, 
[iesasionally  the  light  is  continuous.  See 

PLACES.     These,  in  the  Eastern 

iSoothem  parts  of  Asia,   are  usually  the 

alluded  to  in  Jeremiah  zxxvi.  22. 

was  a  fire  on  the  hearth  burning  be- 

fat'    Hindoo    houses    have    neither 

Dor  fire-places.     In  the  cold  wea- 

r^  rich  bum  wood  in  brass  or  earthen 

piaoed  in  any  part  of  the  room;  the 

bum    sticks   on    the  floor.     The 

or  fire-place  is  commonly  taken  to 

^  tbe  livelihood,  or  means  of  supporting 

"  r*    If  the  family  be  scattered  into, 

parties,  the  expression  would  be, 

ihree  fiie-places  buming.  3peakiDg  of 


FIREWOOD. 

a  family  ruined  and  dispersed,  the  Persians 
say  oojak-i-shan  koor  shood,  "  their  fire- 
place is  darkened.'' 

FIREWOOD  is  the  chief  fuel  used  in  the 
Indies,  and  the  less  valuable  trees  of  each 
locality  are  cut.  On  the  east  coast  of  the 
peninsula  the  woods  chiefly  used  are : — 

Handia  dnmetomn. 
Anisonema  multiflora. 
Cassia  aarioolata. 
Phjllanthos. 
Acacia  leucophleoa. 
Kaba  bnxifolla. 
Diohrostachys  cinerea. 


Cantbium  parviflornm. 

Hymenodyction    ezcel- 
Boin. 

Aoaoia  speciosa. 
Gmelina  asiatica> 
Peltandra. 
Yatica  laccifera. 
Grewia  rotnndifoHa. 


The  trees  furnishing  the  supply  at  Simla, 
are  chiefly ; — 

Pincis  excelsa. 
Cedrns  deodara, 
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Qaeroas  incana. 
Rhododendron  arborenm. 
Andromeda  ovalifoUa. 

with  other  jungle  trees  and  stout  under- 
wood. At  Elassowlee  and  Kanawar,  the  con- 
tractors supply  principally  *'chir"  (Pinuslon- 
gifolia),  which  grows  wild  in  the  adjoining  hill 
sides,  and  splits  easily.  The  only  forbidden 
wood  is  "behul"  (Grewia  oppositifolia), which 
emits  an  oflensive  smell  in  burning.  The 
villagers  use  as  fuel  the  withered  stems  of 
Euphorbia  pentagona  and  thorny  bushes. 
In  the  PuDJab,  the  woods  used  are 


Alsine,  sp. 
Artemisia  sacrorum. 
Calligonnm  polygonoides 
Caragana  pygmsBa. 
Crozophora  tinotoria. 
Ephedra  GerardiaiUk 
Earotia  ceratoides. 


Hippophae  rhamnoides. 
Juniper  as  communis. 
Jnnipcrns  excelsus. 
Periploca  aphylla. 
Rhazya  striota. 
Kosa  Webbiana. 
TanacetQm  tomentosnm. 


Near  the  Punjab  railway  lines,  Phulai 
(Acacia  modesta)  furnishes  a  hard  wood 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  fuel  given  by 
any  wild  tree.  It  is  only  found  in  quantity 
near  Umritsur  and  Jullundur.  Dhak  or 
Pulas  (Butea  frondosa)  has  a  wood  too 
soft  and  light  to  furnish,  unmixed,  a 
really  eflective  fuel.  Jhand  or  kandi 
(Prosopis  spicigera)  covers  very  large  areas 
in  the  central  tract  near  Lahore,  and  grows 
more  partially  over  many  parts  to  the  south. 
Its  wood  is  open-grained  and  softish,  and  is 
very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  white  ants, 
but  it  furnishes  a  fair  fuel,  and  has  hitherto 
been  perhaps  the  chief  source  of  supply  for 
the  locomotives  in  the  Punjab.  Next  to  it, 
as  to  quantity  of  fael  furnished,  come  the  ta- 
marisks, furas,  lei,  pilchi,  &c.,  (Tamarix 
orientaUs  and  Tamarix  Indica)  which  from 
some  miles  south  of  Lahore  southwards, 
cover  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the  low 
land.  A  tree  of  Kikkar  or  Sissoo,  under 
tolerably  favourable  circumstances,  attains 
a  girth  of  about  80  inches  in  ten  years ; 
and  gires  about  four  maunds  of  dry  fuel ; 
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200  trees,  yielding  800  maunds  of  dry  fuel, 
might  bo  grown  on  an  acre  in  ten  years. 
Zizyphus  nammnlaria,  the  malla  or 
beri,  grows  abundantly  in  the  Ponjab,  but 
it  is  small  for  fuel.  Yarions  species  of 
Salsolaceao,  abound  in  the  more  saline 
dry  parts  of  the  Doabs  of  the  Punjab,  West 
of  the  Bias,  Karil,  Gapparis  aphyJIa,  a  con- 
siderable shrub,  is  a  common  brick  fuel  in 
many  places  in  the  Punjab,  as  also  is  the 
jal,  wan  or  pilu,  Salvadora  oleoides  over* 
abundant  south  of  Lahoi*e.  Along  some  of  the 
rivers  in  the  south  the  bahn  (Populus  Euph- 
ratica)  is  not  uncommon,  but  its  wood  is 
very  light.  The  smaller  tamarisk  T.  Indica 
becomes  fib  for  felling  in  8  or  10  years. 
The  ''Kikkar"  attains  its  maximum  in  8  to 
16  years.  Dr.  GleghorrCs  Report,  p.  14.  Cal. 
Bev.  Feb.  1868,  pp.  268-7. 

FIREWORKS. 

Fenx  de  artifice,  Fb.     Marchon  Malat. 

Peurwerke,  Ger.     Babok  „ 

Atiahbazee,  Guz.    Hind. 

In  eastern  countries  the  people  have  superb 
displays  of  pyrotechnic  skill.  The  fireworks 
are  of  various  forms,  represent  animate  and 
inanimate  things,  such  as  trees,  tigers, 
ships,  elephants,  men,  sea-fights,  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  They  are  manufactured 
in  the  principal  cities. 

FIRmG.  Pelling  is  the  Tibetan  cor- 
ruption  of  the  word  Firingi,  itself  a  corrup- 
tion of  Frank,  the  oriental  word  for  Euro- 
pean. Prinsep^s  Tibet  Tartary  and  Mon- 
golia^ p.  65. 

FIRKI  TUGAR.  Hind?  TabernaBmon- 
tana. 

FIRMAN.  Pbrs.  Turk.  Royal  letters 
are  so  called ;  literally,  an  order. 

FIRNI.     Hind.     Rice  boiled  with  milk. 

FIROZAH.  Hind.  Turkis,  turqu, 
hence  Firoz-a-Rang,  turquoise  blue.  It  is 
found  at  Khojend  in  Mawar  al  nahr,  or 
Trans  Oxiana,  at  Shebavek,  in  Kirman,  and 
in  a  mountain  of  Azerbijan,  where  the 
mine  was  discovered  abont  fifty  years  before 
Ahmed  ben  Abd  al  Aziz,  composed  his  Trea- 
tu;e  on  Jewels.  He  describes  the  mine  at 
Nishapur  as  most  celebrated  from  early 
ages  for  that,  particular  kind  of  turquoise, 
entitled  Abu  Ishaki,  which,  says  he,  averts 
evil  from  those  who  wear  it,  conciliates  the 
favour  of  princes,  augments  wealth,  pre- 
serves the  sight,  ensures  victory  over  an 
adversary  and  banishes  all  unpleasant 
dreams.  The  ancient  sages,  when  first 
they  beheld  a  new  moon,  immediately  after 
fixed  their  eyes,  says  he,  on  the  Firozeh. 
— Ousletfs  Travels,     Vol.  I.  p.  211. 


FISH,  ARTIFICIAL  HATCHIN( 

FIROZ  KOHI,  an  Aimak  tribe  fr 
town  of  that  name  63  miles  from  Ti 
They  are  of  Persian  origin,  and 
fore£Githers  fought  Timur  bravely  wh 
conqueror  subjugated  their  country, 
they  were  driven  by  him  into  the  moi 
south  of  Mazenderan,  they  there  de 
themselves  most  desperately ;  but  the 
eventually  defeated  and  carried  by  hi 
Herat. — Ferrier  Joum,  p.  ly6.     Seej 

FIR  TREE. 

Beraiet  Ab.  I  Berosh, 

Boroth,  Chal.  |  Beratha, 

See  Abies,  Japan. 

FISCH-ANGEN.    Ger.    Fish  hoc 
FISCH-KORMER,     Ger.  Coccula 
cus. 

FIRUZ  or  Perose,  B.  0.  458,  the 
the  Sassanian  kings. 

FISHER.  On  aU  the  sea  coasts  ( 
South  and  East  of  Asia  and  on  the 
rivers,  the  people  are  fishers.  Of  tho8e» 
the  coasts  at  Madras  many  became 
tians,  early ;  indeed,  from  the  Southen 
skirt  of  the  town  at  St.  Thome  to  itf 
thern  village  of  Ennore,  nearly  all  the : 
men  are  earnest  christians  of  the  i 
catholic  persuasion.  The  Koli  tri 
fishers,  in  Bombay  are  nearly  all  chiii 
though  thay  have  occasionally  wtt 
There  is  something  remarkable  i 
circumstance  of  the  fisher  races 
amongst  the  earliest  and  most  eageif 
verts  to  Christianity  in  India;  so  mil 
as  to  render  it  questionable  whether 
only  an  accidental  coincidence,  or  the 
of  some  permanent  and  predisposiDg  ( 
The  Parawa  or  fishermen  of  cape  Coi 
were  the  earliest  proselytes  of  St.  Fi 
Xavier,  and  they  have  still  a  pride  in  < 
ing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  & 
they  have  since  been  the  most  faithful 
abiding,  of  his  converts.  It  was  h] 
fishermen  of  Manaar  that  he  was  invii 
Ceylon  in  1644,  and  notwithstandini 
martyrdom  inflicted  by  the  rajah  of  J- 
and  the  persecution  with  which  they 
visited  by  the  Dutch,  that  district  anc 
adjacent  boundary  of  the  Wanny  has,  t 
present  day,  been  one  of  the  stronghoH 
the  Roman  catholics  in  Ceylon.  A 
it  is  amongst  the  Parawa  or  Fisher^ 
of  the  Singhalese  that  the  Roman  catt 
have  at  all  times  been  most  succcsot 
their  efforts  to  christianize.  Tennent's  (/* 
anity  in  Ceylon  p.  10.  «~rvr/i 

FISH,  ARTIFICIAL  HATCHINO 
In  China  the  hatching  of  eggs  by  artu 
heat  is  well  known,  and  extensively  p^ 
ed,  as  is,  also,  the  hatching  of  fi«h. 
sale  of  spawn  for  this  purpose  forms  an 
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kuch  of  ixude  in  China.  The 
idiects  with  care  on  the  margin 
of  water,  all  the  gelatinous 
itiit contain  spawn  of  fish,  which  is 
ijkdin  an  egg  shell,  which  has  been 
apded,  throogh  a  small  hole ;  the 
(ikn  stopped,  and  the  shell  is  placed 
^•setdng  fowl.  In  a  few  days,  the 
lff»k  the  shell  in  warm  water 
bjr  the  snn)  ;  the  young  fish  are 
tinvaternntil  they  are  large  enough 
^{beed  in  a  pond.  This  plan,  in  some 
.ooonteracts  the  great  destruction 
hj  troll-nets,  which  have  caused 
4ion  of  many  fislieries.  Recently, 
iDay,  a  Madras  Medical  Officer 
great  efforts  to  introduce  ova 
fish  into  India  and  made  recom- 
ifor  the  protection  of  young  fry. 
i  of  a  weak  solution  of  permau- 
^Kme,  added  night  and  morning, 
inter,  and  snpplies  oxygen,  and 
lies  the  mortality  in  fish  hatch- 
tal  Observer,  Vol.  viii.  Bonynge 
>?«  165.    See  Fisheries. 

lES     OF      EASTERN    AND 
ASIA.     Of  all  the  industrial 
irfthe  sea,  the   whale  fishery  is  the 
)le.    The  sperm  whale  is  a  warm 
The  right  whale  delights  in  cold 
An  immense  nnmber  of  log-books 
^   discussed     at    the    National 
with  the  view  of  detecting  the 
ocean  on  which  the  whales  are 
at  the  different  seasons  of  the 
showing  the  results  have  been 
and  they  form  a  part  of  the  series 
'« Wind  and  Current  Charts.     The 
rfthe  Sperm  whale  is  largely  folio w- 
"  Sonth  Sea,  the  Pacific  and  in  all  the 
ocean  between  Africa  and  America, 
by  fishers  from  Europeand  America, 
'^aarb  that  it  seems  to  be  a  physi- 
'*^»k  cold-water  fish  are  more  edible 
of  warm- water.  The  places  which 
«Toured  with  good  fish.markets,are 
"  of  North  America,  the  east  coast 
^th  the  west  coasts  of  Europe 
America,  and  all  of  these  are 
2  cold  waters,  and  therefore  it  may 
tliat  their  markets  abound  with 
excellent  fish,     l^he  fisheries  of 
juidand  New  England,  over  which 
">Te  wrangled  for  centuries,  are  in 
^  from  Davis's  Strait.    The 
^«  Japan  and  Eastern  China^  which 
himA  quite,  rival  these,  are  situated 
«e  cold  water.     Neither  India,  nor 
wast  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
warm  waters    are,  have  been 
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famed  for  its  fish.  Three  thousand  American 
vessels, it  is  said,  are  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland and  New  England  fisheries.  If 
to  these  be  added  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
English,  perhaps,  not  less  than  six  or  eight 
thousand,  of  all  sizes  and  flags,  are  engaged 
in  this  one  pursuit.  In  the  east  and  south 
of  Asia  the  people  by  stake  nets,  bag-nets 
and  hooks,  m  boats  and  in  ships  engaged 
in  fishing  are  nevertheless  very  numerous. 
The  pearl  fisheries  alone,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  employs  a  great  collection  of  ships, 
and  the  pearl  fisheries  of  China  and  Ceylon 
are  also  valuable.  In  Ceylon  about  10,000 
canoes  and   boats    are  employed  in  fishing. 

Shark  fishing,  fishing  for  the  Holothuria 
or  sea-slug  are  extensively  practised.  In  the 
four  years  1857-8  to  1860-1,  shark  fins,  to  the 
value  of  £60,46  7  were  exported  from  India  to 
China  and  other  places.  There  are  many 
large  boats  with  crews  of  twelve  men  each, 
constantly  employed  in  the  shark-fishery  at 
Kurrachee.  The  value  of  the  fins  sent  to 
Bombay  varies  from  Rs.  13,000  to  Bfi.  18,000 
a  year.  Of  this  a  portion  only  passes  direct- 
ly into  the  hands  of  the  fishermen,  each  boat 
earning  perhaps  Es.  1,000  annually,  or  Rs. 
100  for  each  man.  From  this  falls  to  be  de- 
dncted  the  cost  of  material  and  other  charges. 
Shark-fins  sell  in  China  at  about  $32  per 
picul,  or  £6  per  cwt.  In  the  market  of 
Macassar  the  ordinary  price  is  from  $15  to 
$16,  or  from  £2-10s.  to  £3  per  cwt.  This 
trade  was  noticed  by  Dr.  EU)yle  (on  the 
production  of  Isinglass. — London^  1842,) 
in   1842.     It  afibrds  on  some  occasions  to 


Bombay  alone — ^taking fish-maws  and  shark- 
fins  together, — as  much  as  four  lacs  of  ru- 
pees— £40,000,  and  furnishes  the  chief  means 
of  support  to  at  least  three  thousand  fisher- 
men or,  including  their  families  to  probably 
not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  human 
beings.  One  boat  will  sometimes  capture  at 
a  draught  as  many  as  a  hundred  sharks  of 
difierent  sizes :  but  sometimes  they  will  be  a 
week,  sometimes  a  month,  without  securing 
a  single  fish.  The  fishermen  are  very  averse 
to  revealing  the  amount  of  their  captures : 
inquiries  of  this  sort  are  supposed  by  them 
to  be  made  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation.  The  great  basking  shark,  or 
mhor,  is  always  harpooned :  it  is  found  float- 
ing or  asleep  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  }A  then  struck  with  a  harpoon  eight  feet 
long.  The  fish  once  struck  is  allowed  to 
run  till  tired,  and  is  then  pulled  in  and  beat- 
en with  clubs  till  stunned.  A  large  hook 
is  now  hooked  into  its  eyes  or  nostrils,  or 
wherever  it  can  be  got  most  easily  attached, 
— and  by  this  the  shark  is  towed  inshore ; 
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several  boats  are  requisite  for  towing.     The 
jnbor  is  often  forty,  sometimes,  sixty  feet  in 
length ;  the  month  is  occaEiionally  four  feet 
wide.     All    other    varieties    of   shark  are 
caught  in  nets  in  something  like  the  way  in 
which  herrings  are  caught  in  Europe.     The 
net  is  made  of  strong  English  whip- cord,  the 
mesh  about  six  inches :  they  are  generally 
six   feet  wide,   and  are  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  fathoms, — from  three  quarters  to 
nearly  a  mile,   in  length.     On  the  one  side 
are  floats  of  wood,  about  four  feet  in  length, 
at  intervals  of  six  feet ;  on  the  other,  pieces 
of  stone.     The  nets  are  sunk  in  deep  water 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet^ 
well  out  at  sea :  they  are  put  in  one  day  and 
taken  out  the  next,  so  that  they  are  down 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  success  of  the  fish- 
iiig.     The  lesser    sharks    are    occasionally 
found  dead, — the  larger  ones  much  exhaust- 
ed.    On  being  taken  home,  the  fins  are  cut 
off  and  diied  on  the  sands  in  the  sun  :  the 
flesh  is  cut  up  in  long  stripes  and  salted  for 
food,  and  the  liver  is  taken  out  and  crushed 
down  for  oiL     The  head,  backbone,  and  en- 
trails, are  left  on  the  shore  to  rot,  or  thrown 
into  the  sea,  where  numberless   little  sharks 
are  generally  on  the  watch  to  eat  up  the  re- 
mains   of   their    kindred.     The    fishermen 
themselves  are  only   concerned  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  sharks :  so  soon  as  they  are  landed 
they  are  purchased  by  Bania  merchants  on 
whose  account  all  the  other  operations  are 
performed.     The    Bania    collect    them     in 
large  quantities,  and  transmit  tbem  to  agents 
in  Bombay,  by  whom  they  are  sold  for  ship- 
ment to  China.   Not  only  are  the  fins  of  all  the 
ordinary  vai-ieties  of  shark  prepared  for  the 
market,  but  those  also  of  the  sawfish,  of  the 
cat-fish,  and  of  some  varieties  of  ray  or  skate 
— the  latter,  indeed,  merges  almost  insensi- 
bly into  the  form  of  the  shark.  The  oat- fish, 
known  in  India,  by  the  same  name  as  in  Bri- 
tain, has  a  head  very  like  that  of  its  European 
congener,  from  which  it  differs  in  ail  other 
respects  most  remarkably.     Its  skin  is  of  a 
tawny  yellowish  brown,  shading  from  dark 
brown  on  the  back  to  dirty  yeUow  on  the 
belly :   it  is  beautifully  covered  all  over  with 
spots,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  those  of  the 
leopard,   similarly  arranged.     The  value  of 
sharks'  fins  annually  exported  from  Bombay 
amounts  to  betwixt  a  lakh  and  a  half  and 
two  lakhs  of  rupees :    the  largest  fishery  at 
any  given  port  is  probably   that  of   Kurra- 
chee,  which  affords  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
whole,  but  the  shark-fishery  is  conducted  all 
along  the  Bombay  coast. 

The   fishermen  along  the  Bombay  coasts 
afe  divided  into    four    great  castes,  over 
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each  of  which  a  head  man  or  jemadar 
bides.  1,  Wayttree;  2,Son-koli;  3,] 
gur-koli ;  4,  Thankur-koli.  One  ( 
jemadar,  or  chief,  rules  supreme  in  the 
over  all  the  fisher  castes.  (Bom&at/,  ifoi 
Times,  from  Wthto  2AAh  May  1850.) 

The  Bomhay  fishing  boat  is  one  of 
swiftest  and  most  elegant  sea-going  ve 
of  that  coast.  A  complete  set  of  m 
of  the  native  vessels  plying  on  the  o 
at  an  estimated  price  of  Rs.  15  i 
or  about  Rs.  1,000  in  all,  was  set 
the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  mode  of  b 
ing  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  pni 
by  Europeans  who  begin  with  drawinj 
linej>,  then  lay  down  the  keel,  rib?,  andfi 
and  finally  applying  the  planking.  la  ] 
drawn  lines  are  dispensed  with  altogefch< 
having  laid  down  the  keel,  the  Indian  i 
builders  fasten  on  the  planking,  leavii|j 
ribs  and  frame  to  the  last.  ThiB  keel  hi 
been  laid,  and  the  stem  and  stemposi) 
in  their  places,  they  are  fashioned  ia 
sides  with  a  grove.  The  lower  e«lge  ol 
plank  next  laid  is  made  to  conform  in  f 
to  this.  The  under  grove  is  smeared 
with  red  ochre  and  water,  and  the  ec( 
the  plank  that  follows  is  tried  on  from  til 
time  till  it  takes  a  tinge  everywhere,  fl 
ing  with  what  exactness  it  coincidea 
is  then  steeped  in  water  and  bent  over 
of  wood  into  the  proper  shape  and 
to  its  place.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
in  the  lower  plank  is  filled  up  with  ^ 
and  tar.  The  two  planks  are  noiv  ^ 
together  in  the  following  manner ;  a  pf 
holes  are  bored  in  the  upper  and  a  o({ 
ponding  pair  in  the  lower  plank,  all  alo 
intervals  of  a  foot  or  two,  according  t 
nature  of  the  lines ;  a  strong  coir  stri 
laced  through  this  in  the  form  of  the  1 
X,  the  knot  being  inside.  A  stent  wed 
wood  is  next  driven  through  the  strings 
side,  so  as  to  bring  the  planks  perfed 
contact.  The  planks  being  put  suffici 
in  their  places,  when  gunwale  high  is  al 
ed,  the  timbers  are  put  in;  when  the  p 
have  been  nailed  to  them,  the  sewing 
are  filled  up  either  with  nails  when  opi 
a  timber,  or  with  wooden  pins  the  masts 
forward  instead  of  back — the  keel  is  h 
in  the  middle  and  not  so  long  as  the  s 
post, — the  forepart  of  the  boat  sharp, 
hollow  lines,  the  stem  plump  and  round 
Bombay  fishing- boats  can  beat  the  be 
the  English  yachts. 

There  are  three  great  fishing  vil 
in  Bombay  island,  at  Worlee,  Se^ 
and  Mahim.  At  Worlee,  there  wai 
1850,    one   pattimar,    worth    about  fl 
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B^ojed    in   carrying  cargo    nnd 
[fml  bosiness.      There    were      110 
worth  abont   Rs.    350  each, 
IfJOF^s,  worth  from  Rs.  40  to  Bs.  60 
AtSewree  there  were  five  large  boats, 
i&booiRs.  1,000  each,   employed  in 
kra^biicks  and   tiles  from   Salsette  to 
ij;  one  pattimar,    worth  abont  Rs. 
(Oiployed  in  general  trade  i  25  fishing- 
vortb  abont  Rs.   350  each  ;    and  50 
There  were,  besides,   some  20  mid- 
boats,  nsed   in  the  transport  of 
lasd  of  black  sand  from  Bellapore  for 
;&Dd  other  purposes.  At  Mahim  and 
CRek  on  Sion  there  are  7  fishinor. 
10  large  chunam  boats,  10  small, 
(with  25  canoes.     The  fishermen  of 
own  no  more  than  16  fish  in  g- 
8  canoes.     A   pattimar  employs 
Ite20  men,  a  fishing- boat  from  10  to 
from  3  to  4.     Canoes  are  chiefly 
in  the  coast-fishing  and  attending 
on  the  mndbanks,  and  in   landing 
there  is  no  depth  of  water  snffici- 
fiffger  yessels.     They   are  hollowed 
liagle  log,  and  are  very  serviceable, 
>>looking,  well-finished  craft.    They 
'  either  by  paddles  or  sails  :  when 
are   employed,   an   outrigger  is 
to:  they  will  bear   a    surprising 
i«f canvas,  and  make  their  way  rapid- 

the  water, 
'ind  lines  are  scarcely  ever  nsed  on 
shores, — nets  of  various   forms 
being  almost  solely  employed  in 
[Sib.    The  most  important  and  ex- 
practised  variety  is  the  stake-net 
('-and  stakes  are  often  to  be  found 
forty  miles  out  at  sea — wherever, 
ibank  within  half  a  day's  sail  of 
snts  itself:  the  fishermen  are  quite 
if  enough  to   extend  their  opera- 
^aaj  distance,  but  there  is  no  use  in 
[p»J»g  farther  off  than  they  can  return 
'r  fish  to  the   market  fresh.     The 
!«Wea  vary  from  50  to   150   feet   in 
'•  tbej  are  built  up   in  the   following 
^ of  successive  pieces   of  wood, — the 
bcng  frequently   the   long   straight 
^"  the  cocoannt  or  palmjrra  tree.     As 
*  five  or  six  pieces  of  wood,  from 
"*n  inches  in  diameter,  are  nsed  in 
P^f action  of  a  single  stake.     They 
^**^  across  each  other,  the  scarfing 
i^u  three  to  five  feet :  the  pieces  are 
^?ether  by  strong  rectangular  fii- 
*ood-~Two  or  three  boats  are  em- 
\^  towing  the  stake  out  to  sea.     Its 
"ttde  wedge-shaped — there  is  a  hole 
^  point  of  the  wedge,  through  which 
'«  passed.    The  two  ends  of  the  rope 


are  made  fast  to  boats  anchored  at  a  consider- 
able distance  off:  other  boats  now  proceed 
and  haul  up  the  upper  end  of  the  stake  till 
the  point  is  found  to  descend  by  its  own 
weight.  When  it  has  at  once  caught  hold  of 
the  mud  the  rope  is  released  from  its  lower 
end,  and  the  boats  to  which  it  was  attached 
employed  in  steadying  the  top  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  run  of  the  tide.  At  high  water 
two  boats  are  made  fast,  one  on  each  side, 
to  the  top  of  the  stake,  which  is  forced  by 
their  weight  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  the  mud. 
Stakes  are  thus  put  in  successively,  often  to 
the  extent  of  some  miles  at  intervals  of 
twenty  feet  from  each  other.  Betwixt  each 
pair  is  extended  a  long  purse-net,  the  cir^ 
cumference  of  the  mouth  of  which  is  about 
sixty  feet,  so  that  when  attached  to  the 
stakes  it  exhibits  an  aperture  twenty  feet 
across,  and  ten  feet  perpendicularly — the 
upper  edge  being  a  little  above  high  water. 
The  purse  is  from  100  to  1 70  feet  in  length, 
terminating  in  a  point.  The  meshes  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  size  from  the  mouth  to  the 
further  extremity,  being  about  six  inches  at 
the  former,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  at 
the  latter.  The  fish  are  carried  into  this  by 
the  tide,  and  entrapped — boats  are  always 
in  waiting  at  high  and  low  water,  to  secure 
the  capture  and  reverse  the  nets.  In  the 
creeks  and  shoals  lines  of  stakes  and  nets, 
often  several  miles  in  length,  are  run  along 
where  the  sludge  is  exposed  at  low  water. 
The  upper  edge  of  these  is  considerably 
under  high  water,  and  mark  the  fish  are  in 
consequencee  entrapped  by  them  on  the  re- 
tirement of  the  tide :  breaks  are  left  at  inter- 
vals to  secure  their  admission.  Close  along 
shore,  fishing  grounds,  about  half  an  acre  in 
ai'ea  or  so,  and  in  a  semi-circular  form,  are 
built.  An  aperture  ia4eft  in  the  extremity 
of  each  of  thede,  into  which  a  net  is  placed 
as  the  tide  begins  to  recede,  and  a  consider- 
able capture  of  the  lesser  sized  fish  secured. 
Such  are  the  fixed  implements  of  the  fisher- 
man. Of  the  moveable  implements  the  most 
frequent  is  a  conical  net,  of  which  the  lower 
lip  is  loaded  with  pieces  of  lead  and  turned 
up  inwards.  The  material  of  which  it  is 
made  is  fine  twine  and  the  meshes  small.  It 
is  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
is  only  used  in-shore.  The  fisherman  holds 
it  by  the  top,  while  he  gives  it  a  quick  twirl, 
something  betwixt  that  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can lasso  and  common  quoit.  Throwing  it 
to  the  distance  of  some  yards,  it  spreads 
fully  out  as  it  reaches  the  water— when  pull- 
ed down  and  collapsing  by  means  of  the 
lead,  it  closes  at  the  mouth  as  it  approaches 
the  bottom.  The  fisherman  now  approaches 
and  pulla  it  up  by  the  apex,  when  the  fish 
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are  fonnd  enwrapped  in  it.  Thongh  this  net 
sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  sixty  pounds, 
the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  thrown  is 
wonderful.  There  are  varions  spoon  and 
pnrsenets  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
a  bag  of  mnslin  on  a  hoop  about  three  feet 
in  diameter,  this  last  being  employed  to  catch 
the  young  prawns,  and  smallest  sized  fish, 
that  would  escape  through  any  mesh  hoiiir- 
ever  fine.  There  is  also  a  long  trail-net, 
with  which  the  fishermen  wade  neck  deep 
through  the  water,  but  the  mode  of  using 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  peculiar 
or  interesting.  The  mud  banks  and  shoals 
in  the  creeks  abound  in  eels,  sometimes 
reaching  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet. 
The  fishermen  wade  through  the  mud  till 
they  detect  these  by  the  bubbling  up  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  water.  They  then- strike 
them  with  a  harpoon  or  spear,  and  about 
two  inches  each  way,  with  a  fine  bamboo 
shaft  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length.  Having 
pinned  them  against  the  ground  they  draw 
them  out  with  a  hook  about  the  same 
size  as  the  spear,  also  on  a  shaft.  They  are 
very  dexterous  in  catching  the  little  fish  or 
crabs  which  lurk  under  the  stones  close  by 


the  shore,  with  their  hands,  without  the  use    are   supported   at  intervals    by  frain 


of  any  implements  at  all :  the  crabs  when 
caught  are  immediately  stripped  of  their 
claws,  and  so  prevented  from  getting  away. 
Of  these  there  are  a  wonderful  variety  on  the 
Bombay  shores,  many  of  them  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  The  fisherman's  mooring  anchor  is 
generally  of  stone,  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
length ;  four^sided  and  pyramidai — the  apex 
cut  off.  At  base  it  ia  from  six  to  eight  inches 
square,  and  from  four  to  six  at  top.  Through 
the  top  is  a  hole,  through  which  a  cable  or 
hawser  passes.  Near  the  base  are  two  holes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  through  these, 
pieces  of  wood  are  thrust  corresponding  to 
the  prongs  or  flukes  of  the  anchor.  The 
whole  weighs  from  80  to  150  lbs.,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  answers  very 
well  the  purposes  intended.  These  anchors 
are  most  commonly  made  of  limestone,  and 
are  on  the  whole  most  suitable. 

Bombay  fishermen  are  a  strong-made  race 
of  men,  and  are  the  only  labourers  in  India 
amongst  whom  a  great  degree  of  obesity  is 
observed,— every  fourth  or  fifth  fisherman  to 
be  met  with  being  more  less  corpulent— 
some  of  them  veiy  much  so  indeed.  They 
are  much  given  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  are  oft^n  to  be  met  with  in  a 
state  of  inebriety.  They  regulate  their 
affairs  very  much  after  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  regulated  by  those  of  kindred  pro- 
fessions in  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  set  of 
boats  and  nets  belong  to  a  dozen  of  fishermen, 


one  often  advancing  the  capital  requin 
be  contributed  by  the  others  ;  the  capti 
divided  amongst  them  on  their  reacfainj 
shore,  and  is  immediately  taken  char{ 
and  carried  to  market  by  the  women, 
carry  their  baskets,  not,  as  in  Britai 
their  backs,  but  on  their  heads.  The 
when  so  employed  carry  theirs  in  bm 
swung  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  ba: 
across  the  shoulders.  The  women  who 
the  fish  to  market  are  /sommonly  follow 
ten  or  a  dozen  crows,  who  constantly  i 
for  anything  that  may  escape,  every  noi 
then  making  a  dash  at  the  basket  itseU 
The  mode  of  making  ropes  and  n 
singularly  simple  :  coir  is  the  material 
for  the  former,  cotton  or  hemp  for  thel 
One  man  sits  on  the  ground  and  lets  ot 
yarn  ;  another  retires  half  beut,  and  sp 
by  means  of  a  spindle, — the  yam  being p 
through  a  wooden  hoop  hung  round  his 
He  gives  the  spindle  a  jerk  betwixt  the] 
of  his  hands,  and  keeps  its  motion  xk] 
very  considerable  degree  of  speed  in 
When  several  piles  of  fine  yarn  are 
twisted  together,  a  man  with  a  spini 
placed  at  the  end  of  each.     The  whole 


bamboo  :  a  spinner  at  the  further  extr 
twists  all  the  strands  into  one,  while  a 
piece  of  board  is  being  passed  along 
the  cords  are  meant  to  be  hard  plaitd 
strong,  to  keep  them  from  runnid 
rapidly  together.  In  the  case  of"! 
after  the  single  strands  are  laid  togeth^ 
rope  is  made  up  by  men  twisting  tfac  I 
strands  by  a  stout  piece  of  wo( 
much  stronger  and  longer  piece  being 
for  the  entire  rope,  a  man  sitting  by  a 
with  holes  through  which  the  several  st 
pass,  to  see  that  all  go  properly  tog 
To  see  forty  or  fifty  fine  powerful  menl 
employed  in  the  evening  in  sewing  a 
betwixt  each  of  the  cloths  of  a  sail — th( 
of  a  pattimar  being  often  from  sevei 
ninety  feet  widd, — with  the  accompanii 
of  swarthy  dames  and  children, — bo( 
the  most  picturesque  forms, — palm  tn 
an  old  Mahratta  fort  in  the  distance 
fishing  tackle  every  where  around, — i 
quently  highly  picturesque  ;  the  sight 
much  more  pleasing  than  the  smells  ^ 
accompany  the  scene. 

In  the  sea  coasts  of  the  South  of 
Mursdua    maculata  Ilam,   Bi^'Ji :    Opl 
phalus  striatus  Bloch ;  O.   Marulius 
O.   Gachna  Buck,  Wallago    (Silurus) 
Bloch,     W.     Malabarici,       Cuv,     ei 
Hemibagrus    (Bagrus)     punctatus,   /< 
and  Hypselobagrus  (Silurus)  cavasius, 
are  dried  and  exported  to  the  interior.  | 

US 
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Block       Afcberina,     Forskalil, 
od  species  of  Anibassis,  Polyne- 
[iHB&phns  and  Cfasetodon  are  also 

k  an  import  trade  of  fish  into 
to  the  yalae  of  about  £15,000. 
cored  by  smoking  them  as  they 
in  tiers,  by  damp  rice  straw. 
»nt  fish  in  some  shape  or 
i  a  characteristic  article  of  diet 
iQ  the  races  from  the  monn tains 
to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
iladnfl  side  where  a  boisterons  surf 
ever  on  the  shore,  the  fishers  nse 
and  fishing  lines,  bnt  nets 
I  Bed  and  when  shoals  visit  the 
bag  nets  several  hundred  yards 
>wn  from  masulah  boats. 

Irawady  river  and  tlie  seas  in 
iMergai  and  Eastern  Archipelagos 
aboond  in  fish,  and  the  Malays 
great  stake  nettings  far  into  the 
shallows  between  Penang  and 
Vellesley  are  covered  with  such 
!  wealth  of  these  Eastern  rivers 
jiboondless,  and  we  have  seen  a 
^n  in  a  small  canoe,  in  an  hour 
»g  capture  seventy  fish,  each  be- 
|tod  two  feet  long.  The  fisber- 
tbe  markets  of  Penanor  and 
■tf8  prmci pally  natives  of  China, 
boats  vary  from  one  to  three  tons 
tbey  are  of  a  slight  make  and  cal- 
^ ply  at  but  short  distances  from 
They  are  pulled  by  oars  and  sel- 
saila.  The  nets  are  made  of 
^ed  with  mangrove  bark.  The 
fishing-stakes  are  clumsy  contri- 
That  they  answer  well  enough  in 
"*f  is  more  owing  to  the  riches  of 
^«Bd  their  sheltered  position,  than  to 
FQiiyof  the  contrivance  or  the  du- 
[«the  materials.  In  nautical  skill, 
fishermen  of  the  Straits  settle- 
&r  behind  the  Malays.  The  fish- 
'^^e  also  natives  of  China,  but  they 
^^  far  superior  to  the  fishermen. 
■*^  comprizes  the  branches  of 

Sardines, 
Shark's  Fina, 
*ftws),       Balaohan, 

Fish  Manure,  and 
Tripang. 

j|Jr***^8  fishermen  dispose  of  their 
w  the  fishmongers  who  assort  the 
oiws  in   heaps,    over  which  sea 
^«»otinnaiiy  poured,  and  from  these 
^fttitomera  are  supplied.     Although 
Lip'y  few  kinds  of  fishes  appear  on 
^  <^  Europeans,    the  Malays  and 


Chinese  are  less  nico  in  their  selection,  and 
reject  but  very  few  kinds. 

Dieted  fish, — The  daily  surplus  fish  aro 
cured  by  the  fishmongers.  The  process 
commences  with  a  partial  abrasion  of  the 
scales,  after  which  the  larger  fishes  are 
opened  lengthwise  and  the  intestines  re- 
moved. Water  is  repeatedly  poured  over 
the  fishes  till  blood  and  impurities  have  dis- 
appeared, when  they  are  placed  in  casks  in 
flat  layers,  between  which  is  thrown  a  quan- 
tity of  salt.  In  this  state  the  fishes  remain 
from  24  to  48  hours,  when  they  are  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  frequently  turned,  till  they 
are  thoroughly  dried.  The  smaller  kinds  are 
not  opened  nor  are  they  all  salted  before  dry- 
ing in  the  sun.  The  little  care  bestowed  upon 
the  curing  appears,  however,  to  be  sufficient 
for  local  consumption,  and  none  of  the 
settlements  in  the  Straits  export  dried 
fish.  The  pikul  of  133^  lbs.  sells  from  3 
to  7  Spanish  Dollars  valued  at  48.  6d.  The 
katty  being  1^  lb.  of  which  100  go  to  the 
picul. 

InyigloBs,  Fish  maws,  FUh-scnrndSy  or  Air- 
Bladders,  (Palogpong  ikan  or  ari  ari  ikan  of 
the  Malays,  loo- pa  of  the  Chinese)  appear  to 
have  formed  an  article  of  exportation  from 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  as 
early  as  they  became  visited  by  the  Chinese. 
When  these  people  commenced  to  settle  in 
the  Straits,  they  not  only  there  collected 
what  are  called  tishmaws  but  also  from  dis- 
tant localities.  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras, 
Bengal,  Tenasserim  and  most  of  the  Mala- 
yan  Islands  contribute  to  the  annual  supply, 
which  is  bought  up  by  Chinese  dealers  at 
Penang,  Malacca  and  Singapore.  By  them 
the  maws  are  exported  to  China.  This  fact 
was  noted  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  but  that  the  fish 
mawH  ai*e  isinglass,  appears  to  have  been  the 
discovery  of  an  anonymous  correspondent  in 
Parhury^s  Oriental  Herald  for  January  1839. 
The  personal  exertions  of  Mr.  McCelland 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  adding 
isinglass  to  the  articles  of  exportation  from 
India  to  the  European  markets.  Since  1 842, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis,  Assistant  Resident  Coun- 
sellor of  Penang,has  made  some  very  success- 
ful attempts  to  improve  the  production  of 
isinglass  in  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  But 
European  merchanj»  there  appear  unwilling 
to  engage  in  this  novel  branch  of  commerce, 
as  the  supply  from  want  of  proper  care  is 
uncertain,  and  procurable  but  in  compara- 
tively small  quantities.  These,  however,  are 
not  objections  to  the  Chinese  dealers,  as  they 
are  sure  of  a  profitable  and  quick  return  on 
their  outlay.  The  fishes  from  which  isinglass 
is  obtained  at  Penang  are, 

Lates  heptadactylus,  (Ikan  siyakup.) 
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Polynemns  indicaa,  (Ikan  kui'ow.) 
Otolithua  biaurifcus,  (Ikan  ealampae.) 
Otoliihns  ruber,  (Jaraiig  gigi-) 
Otolifhua  argenteus,  (Jarang  gigi-) 
Otolithus  maculatuH,  (Jarang  gig"-) 
Johnius  diacanthtts,  (lican  tarabaieh.) 
Lobotes  erato,  (Ikan  batn.) 
Arius  tmncatu-s,  (Ikan  saluila.) 
Arius  arius,  (Ikan  Bsludu.) 
Arius  nulitaris,  (Ikan  ealudu.) 
Tbe    total  quantities  and    vnino   of  fisb 
TnaiTs  imported    into   aod   from    Prince    of 
Wales  Island,  from  1832  to  1842,  were 


IMPOET.               1              EXPOBT. 

1832—33 
1S4I— *2 

Quantity 
inPitula 

Value  lia32-33 
m  Dol-I        TO 
iare.     ,1811—13 

Kl' 

Talne 
inDol. 
Eara. 

Total... 

1,333 

50,172;  Total... 

'■*" 

73,8*2 

Fieh  Roes,  Red  Fish,  and  Saidiaes  are  con- 
diments  aud  the  Rpecies  of  fish  used  in  their 
preparation,  are  Alaufia  toli,  (Ikan  tmboh,) 
Engranlia  Browuii,  (Bnpga  ajer  or  badali,) 
l)usBamieriaacatii(Tamban.bulat)  and  Cln- 
peocia  perforata,  (Tamban-ncpea  or  batnh.) 

Skark'i  Fins.— Tbe  ChinoBo  fishmongers 
of  the  Straits  settlements  obtain  shark's  fins 
fi'om  the  same  localities  whicli  supply  them 
with  fish  mawH.  These  fiaa  are  not  excln- 
sively  HBlect«d  from  sharks  (squali,)  bot 
equally  from  raja  (raitE).  Quantities  exa- 
mined at  Penang  were  composed  of  fins  of 
the  following  genera  :  Stegostoma,  Caroha- 
rias,  Sphyrna,  Pristi.s,  KhitiobatUS.  Trjgon, 
aad  Myliobatis.  Of  all  fishes  sharks  and 
rays  are  the  most  valuable  to  Chinese.  The 
flesh  and  entrails  of  all,  not  even  the  electric 
rays  (torpedinidie)  eicepled,  are  eaten 
eichorfresli  or  dried,  the  skin  is  used  for 
polishing  or  converted  into  shagreen;  gela- 
tiue  is  obtained  fi'om  tlie  larger  tins,  glue 
from  the  smaller.  All,  except  the  caadal 
fins,  are  cut  at  tbe  root  so  as  to  leave  as  Jit^ 
tie  flesh  as  possible.  The  root  is  dipped  in 
wetted  lime  (Uhunam)in  ihe  erroneous  belief 
of  preventing  attacks  of  insectB,  and  then  the 
fins  are  dried  iti  the  sun.  Those  imported 
in  the  Straits  Settlements  are  packed  pro- 
miacnously  in  gunny  bags,  each  containing 
from  one  half  to  one  pikul.  Aooording  to 
the  value  in  the  Chinese  market,  the  flsh- 
niongevsassortthefiiisin  two  kinds,  "white" 
and  "  black."  The  wbit«  consist  exclnaively 
of  the  dorsal  fins,  which  are  on  both  stdea  of 
a  uniform  light  colour  and  reputed  to  yield 
more  gelaliiie  than  the  other  fins.  In  China 
tli6  Jn¥M>jrf  gelatinous  soups  pay  from  30 


I  the  jQ¥M«jrf  gelatinous  s 


AND  SOUTHEEN  ASIA. 
to  40  Spanish  Dollars  per  Plknl  of 
fins.  The  pectoral,  ventral  and  u 
pass  under  the  denomination  of  hlu 
The  colour,  however,  varies  accordiiij 
species  from  buff  to  grey  or  brown,  u 
of  them  are  of  two  diS'ereut  coloa 
upper  surface  being  dark,  the  lows 
Tbe  black  fins,  for  obvious  reasons  tl 
numerous,  are  supposed  to  yield  a  ca 
tively  small  quantity  of  gelatine  and 
China  from  15  to  20  Spauisb  Doll* 
pikul,  Mr,  W.  T.  Lewis  commn 
the  annexed  table,  shewing  the  qov 
shark's  fius  imported  into  and  m 
during  10  years,  from  18G2  to  ISf 
Penang  to  China. 


IMPOET. 

EXPORT 

1832—88 

1841— «a 

Qnantity 

mPikula 

111 

1833—33 
18*1-4! 

a 

Total... 

1,350 

19,216 

Total... 

3,m 

Balaehan,— IB  n  condiment  prepare 
small  fishes,  of  all  descriptions,  and  sb( 
The  ingredients  are  placed  in  a  pit  ton 
fermentation,  and  afterwards  dried,  p« 
and  preserved  with  spices.  Wil 
Malays,  Siamese,  Burmese  and  I 
Chinese,  Balachau  has  become  ani| 
of  life,  as  it  sei-vea  to  season  the  dailn 
these  nations. 

Fith  Mauiire. — The  smallest  fiskea,  i 
offal  are  employed  in  the  spice  plunl 
by  the  Chinese  gardeners  and  agrionl 
of  Penang,  who  consider  the  fluid  in 
fishes  have  been  salted  very  useful  n 
in  cocoanut  plantations.  In  addition 
preceding,  there  are  two  animal  pwdl 
of  the  eastern  scan,  which  also  arecon* 
fishes  by  the  Chinese.  They  are  th( 
Holothurioidere,  called  Ti-ipang,  Swi 
Beche  de  mar,  aud  tbe  Cuttle  fishes.  Oi 
large  quantities  are  annually  collect* 
dried  for  the  market  in  China.  Tlte 
Cephalopods  are  not  only  eaten  freah,  b 
species,  a  Loligo,  forms  in  ita  dried  ( 
considerable  article  of  traffic.  The  pP 
tion  consists  in  removing  the  ink-bag 
out  laying  open  the  mantle.  After  < 
purities  have  been  removed  by  ^^ 
mollnak  is  submitted  to  a  slight  pressW 
ultimately  exposed  to  the  snu. 
bundles  of  one  katty  weight  are  tit 
with  slips  of  ratan,  and  enclosed  ia 
holding  ten  katties  and  upwardi- 
Pikul  sells  at  the  rate  of  U  to  16  Sp 
Dollars.  {Bentf.  Ai.  Soe.  Jmr.  Ka 
Along  the  Asiatic  coasts,  the  high 
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f»tiie  superior  and  well  manufac* 
affords  indncements  not  to  be 
dbvhere,  bntall  the  parts  of  fish, 
ioAy  the  roe,  and  the  soands,  can 
to  teoonnt,  nrnch  of  the  fishcanght 
ii  ererj where    consnmed  for  food, 
lie  qnantities  are  dried,  and 
of  commerce,  as  do  shark-fins 
The   sonnds  of  many  Indian 
t,  like  sturgeons,  yield  isinglass, 
Joe  and  fish-^oil  might  be  obtain* 
odbers.     The  natives  of  Asia  are  not 
with  the  modes  of  preserving 
roe  appears  among  their  articles 
Medica    under    the  namo    of 
sod  Mr.Crawfhrd  and  Dr.  Cantor 
that  the  roe  of  enormous  size  of 
Shad  w^hich  frequents  the  great 
Sak  in   Sumatra,  constitutes  an 
loameroe :  while  the  Balachang  of 
Seas,  the6na-pi  of  the  Barmans, 
of  small   fish  with  prawns  and 
fermented  and  then  dried,  gives 
nuiderable  traffic,  as  no  food  is 
le  without  it,  and  its  use 
h  every    country  from  China  to 
Ibt  prepared  at  Mergui  is  ex- 
mferior  to  anchovy  paste,  by 
werlul.     In  Java  and  Sumatra 
of  small  fish  with  red  rice, 
^jpearance  of  anchovies,  and  the 
i«d    cabbage,  is  esteemed  as  a 
It  is  the  famed  ''  red-fish''  condi- 
those     regions.        So  in     India, 
ion  <»lled     Tamarind    fish,  is 
as     a    relish,     the    acid  of 
being  made  use  of  for  pre- 
kh  eat   UL  transverse  slices  :  the 
V  dried  fish  exists  ineveiy  part  of 
isinglass  is  in  request  both  in  Eu- 
China.     It  might  perhaps  become 
of  eonstimption  even  in  India,  as  it 
in  their  systems  of  Materia 
hj  the  name  of  ghurree-al-sumak 
*inm  mahee,  that  is  fish-glue,  and 
good  diet  for  patients  in  a 
The  Sele  combines  the  advantages 
of  fiavour,  with  wholesomeness  as 
considerable  in  size,  it  is  migra- 
Wbit  and  enters  the  Bengal  rivers  in 
in  the  cold  weather.    Its  swim- 
is  of  Talne  as  an  article  of  com- 
its  flesh,  in  a  fresh  state,  is  es« 
bod;  this  would  become  still  more 
if  ft  coald  be  properly  cured.     In 
AeooDSomption  of  salted  provisions 
jpseraL    There  also,  in  consequence 
aense  quantities  of  both  sea  and 
which  are  daily  caught,  and  the 
yiitrescent  nature  of  that  species  of 
a  considerable  portion  is  cured  with 
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salt  and  dried  in  the  sun,  the  haut  gout 
which  accompanies  it  being  rather  a  recom* 
mendatiou  to  the  taste  of  the  Chinese. 
Indeed  it  is  one  of  their  most  favorite,  as  well 
ds  general  articles  of  food,  and  they  even 
overcame  their  prejudice  or  indifierence  for 
whatever  is  foraign,  on  the  occasion  of  salted 
Cod  being  introduced  for  two  or  three  years 
in  English  ships,  the  somewhat  decayed  con- 
dition in  which  it  reached  China  being  said 
to  have  been  anything  but  a  drawback.  This 
species  of  cargo,  besides  its  disagreeable 
nature  and  the  injurious  effect  which  it  might 
have  on  some  delicate  articles  of  shipment, 
was  found  during  the  voyage  to  breed  a 
peculiar  insect,  which  from  the  readiness 
with  which  it  bored  into  the  planks  and 
timbers  of  a  ship,  was  considered  as  danger* 
ous,  and  accordingly  the  import  was  greatly 
discontinued. 

Sir  A.  Bnmes  represents  "the  mariner 
of  Cutch  in  the  present  day  as  truly, 
adventurous,  putting  to  sea  for  a  trifling 
reward,  and  stretching  boldly  across  the 
ocean  of  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Coasts 
of  Zanzebar  in  Africa.  The  Sea  vessels  of 
Eurachee  sail  to  Muscat,  Bombay,  and  the 
Malabar  Coast,  and  he  describes  the  fish* 
ing-boats  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  as 
good  sea-boats,  sailing  very  quickly,  and 
as  numerous,  because  the  fisheries  there 
are  extensive,  and  form  a  source  of 
commerce  on  the  Sonth-Eastem  part  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India.  In  Ceylon  as  also  in 
China,  the  Pearl  fisheries  are  of  considera- 
able  value.  Dr.  Cantor  states  that  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Gkinges,  the  fishermen  have 
sea-going  boats,  which  they  build  themselves, 
and  that  they  are  a  superior  description  of 
Indian  sailors,  of  much  more  industrious 
habits  than  the  majority  of  the  natives  of 
India.  Still  further  to  the  eastward,  we  see 
the  Burmese  and  Siamese  almost  living  in 
boats,  and  the  Malays  most  formidable  as 
pirates  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
represents  the  Eastern  Islanders  as  expert 
fishermen,  and  that  there  is  no  art  which 
they  dirry  to  such  perfection  as  fishing, 
which  the  nature  of  their  climate  allows 
them  to  practise,  with  hardly  any  interrup- 
tion, from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  *, 
the  fishing  boats  proceeding  to  sea  with  the 
land-breeze  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
and  returning  with  the  sea-breeze  a  little  af)«r 
noon.  The  fisheries  afford  a  most  valuable 
branch  of  their  commerce,  as  a  great  variety 
of  their  fish  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or  salted 
and  dried,  and  sent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  in  large  quantities  into  the  interior  of 
the  Islands,  or  transmitted  to  every  part 
of  the  Archipelago. 
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Dr.  Cantor  has  particularlj  called  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  attending  to,  and 
encouraging  the  Snnderbun  sea  fishery, 
which  is  carried  on  to  a  very  small  extent, 
chiefly  because  the  distance  to  Calcutta  is 
too  great  to  allow  of  the  carnage  offish  in 
a  fresh  state.  The  only  class  of  fishermen 
who  have  sea-built  boats  inhabit  villages 
situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  Hoogly. 
Their  chief  and  most  profitable  employment 
consists  in  attending  with  their  boats,  oa 
the  shipping  entering  and  leaving  the  river 
for  which  they  receive  16  rupees  per  diem. 
Whenever  this  employment  fails,  they  resort 
to  work  with  their  nets,  which  they  drag 
daring  high  water  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Sunderbxms.  Two  or  three  times  are  gene- 
rally speaking  sufficient  to  load  a  boat  with 
fishes  and  shell- fish  (a  truly  prodigious 
quantity  being  brought  up  in  a  few  hauls). 
The  larger  portion  of  the  prize  which  is  not 
consumed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  on  the 
spot,  is  then  preserved.  This  process  con- 
sists simply  in  dividing  the  fish,  taking  out 
the  viscera,  and  spreading  them  in  the  sun 
till  they  become  sufficiently  dried.  The 
Polynemus  suliah,  or  Saccolih,  enters  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  in  shoals.  The  Khar- 
rah,  or  Indian  Mackerel,  a  species  of  Thyn- 
nus,  is  rather  uncommon  in  that  estuary, 
but  it  must  be  found  in  abundance  off  the 
Burmese  coast,  as  from  thence,  great  num- 
bers in  a  dried  state  are  annually  imported 
into  Bengal.  The  cartilRginous  fishes,  he 
states,  abound  in  numbers  and  species, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  wide  geographi- 
cal distribution.  The  Sharks  enter  the 
rivers  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea.  Shark  skin,  he  says,  is  used  by  the 
native  workmen  for  polishing  wood  and 
ivory ;  and  Shark-fins  are  largely  ex- 
ported to  China.  Of  the  better  known 
saltwater  fishes  of  a  wider  geographical 
distribution,  such,  for  instance,  as  are 
valued  as  articles  of  food,  at  the  three 
distant  points,  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, the  market  of  the  first  is  the  least  rich 
in  varieties  in  consequence  of  iis  greater 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  abundfmce  of 
the  supply,  however,  makes  up  for  what  it 
wants  in  variety  and  the  great  demand  for 
fish  affords  a  livelihood  to  great  numbers  of 
fishermen,  who  every  night  spread  their  nets 
in  the  river  and  in  the  salt-water  lake.  The 
Lates  nobilis,  different  species  of  Polynemus, 
and  the  Mugil  oorsula  daily  cover  the  tables 
of  Europeans,  who  will  more  readily  recog- 
nise these  fishes  under  the  names  of  the 
Begti  or  Cockup,  Sudjeh,  Tnpsi  (Mango 
fish),  and  the  Indian  Mullet.  At  the  .Sand- 
heads  may  be  found  some  of  those  delicious 


fishes,  which  are  more  familiar  to  the  res? 
dents  of  Madras  and  Bombay  ;  for  instanoe, 
the  Indian   Soles,  the  Roll-fish,   and,  above 
all,  the  black  and  white  Pomfrets,  and  the 
Bummalo,   which  latter,  in  a  dried  state, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bombay  duck. 
Of  these,  the  Indian  Mullet    is    the   most 
widely  distributed,  being  common  ia  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  the  Bay   of  Bengal,  the 
Persian  Qulf  and  the  Red  Sea  also  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  bazaars  in  Cal" 
cutta,    Dr.   Cantor    remarks,    are    always 
Etocked  with  an  ample  supply  of  dry  fish, 
which  is  consumed  partly  by  the  European 
and  native  shipping  of  that  port  and  partly 
by   the  poorer  classes  of   Bengal,  and  the 
ijpper  Provinces.     Cargoes  of  this  article 
are  annually  imported  by  the  Burmese  and 
Arabs.     These  dried  fishea   consist  chiefly 
of  the  Bummalo,  the  abovo  named  Siluroid 
fish,  which  sells  in  Calcutta  at  the  rate  ol 
four  or  five   rupees  a   hundred,  in  Indian 
Mullet,  the  Sudjeh,  the  Begti  and  the  Ehaiv 
rah  or  Indian  mackerel.     The  demand  for 
dried  fish  exists  all  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Peninsula.     At  Bombay    large  quantities  of 
the  Bummalo,  are  comsumed  and  exported. 
At  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  the  fishery  is 
extensive  and  some  fish   sounds  are  there 
procured,perhaps  those  of  the  Polynemu8,bufc 
they  may  also  be  those  of  other  fish ;  as  the 
specimens  of  fishmaws  are  very  different  in 
form  from  the  isinglass   sent  from  Bengal 
Dr.  McClelland,  in  his  paper,  calls  attention 
to  the  very  important  subject  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  fish  in  the   interior  of  India. 
Wherever  there  are  any  large  pieces  of  water 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  as  in  ^^^^ 
ninsula  of  India,   these  he  conceives  migw 
support  quantities  of  fish,  if  proper  kinds 
were  selected,  and  pains  taken  to  deekoj 
the  injurious  animals,  in  the  season  when 
the  water  is  sufficiently  low  for  the  pnrpoee. 
He  also  suggests  that  at  the  difierentsaw- 
taria  which  have  been   established  in  the 
mountains,  it  would  be  desirable  and  easi  J 
practicable  to    form  rivaria,  which  won 
at  all  times  yield  a  supply  of  fish.    1 
mighty  as  he   suggests,  be  done  ^J?^^ 
ming    up    a      portion    of    some    of 
vaUeys      through    which     the    monntam 
streams  pass.    He  also  further  reo^^'^^Z 
that  the  natives  of  India  should  ^.J^Z 
attention  to  the  curing  of  fish  in  di«^^ 
where  they  are  abundant,  and  sending 


to  others  where  they  are  less  so,  ^^^^^^ 
sumption  at  seasons  when  fresh  ^^^^^ 
The  cold  season,  fr^*^.^^  is 


iumpti< 

scarce.  _ 

to  February,  when  most  fishes  *^^^^ 
short,  the  fishermen  not  having  *ne  ^^. 
of  curing  their  fish,  have  nothing  to  b"^ 
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when  fresh.     Had  the  fisher- 
ems  of  preserving  the  resnlt  of 
kis     chief   market    would  com- 
ivka  the  fishing  season  ends,  and  his 
vooid    then   become  a  permanent 
itommaelf  andio  the  coontry  at  large, 
iwfvrd,  af^r  statiDg  that  the  fisheries 
islands  form  the  most  valaable 
of  their  conunerce,  and  that  a  great 
of  the  fish  canght,  are  dried  in  the 
to     observe,   that   ordinary 
ftmn  no  portion  of  the  foreign  ex- 
the  Indian  Islands  bat  three  siagu- 
IScations  of  it  do,  Fish- maws,  Shark- 
Tripang,  all  of  which  are  sent  to 
1  large    quantity.      The  Tripang, 
,«Beche    de  Mar,   often  called  Sea 
of  the   tribe  of  Holothnria,  is  an 
looking  molhiscons   animal,  which 
in  quantity    and  valae,  one    of 
leoDsiderable  articles  of  the  exports 
Islands   to  China.     There  are 
Tripang   in  every   Island  of  the 
iAicbipelago»   from  Sumatra  to  New 
upwards  of  not   less  than  8,000 
iftrW  sent  to  China  from  Macassar, 
SDging    from   8  Spanish  Dollars 
flD20,  and  as  high  as  115,  accord- 
rqnality.     The  same  anthor  states, 
rk-fins  are  exported   to  China  from 
fitiTDe  country,  between  the  Arabian 
the  East  Indian  Islands.     A  picnl 
-fins   nsnally  sells  in  China  as  high 
Spanish    Dollars,  or  £6   Is.  per  cwt. 
liigh  price    makes    it    evident,   that 
f«rc  only  articles  of  luxury  for  the  use  of 
In  the  market  of  Macassar  the  ordi- 
iee  is  about    1 5  Spanish    Dollar.s,  or 
Sjd.    per  cwt-     Of    the  three    sub- 
mentioned  by  Mr.    Crawfurd  as  ex- 
&om  the  Indian  Islands,  one  only  re- 
to  be  noticed,  and   this  is  Fish- maws, 
fff ibis  he  merely    says    that   it  is  a  fa- 
article  of  the  strange  luxury  of  the 
its   of  that  country,  often  bringing 
as  15    Spanish  Dollars  per  picul  or 
r3a.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  the  market  of  Canton, 
^ned  split  fish  are  abundantly  cured 
^t  salt)  in  Tibet ;  they  are  caught  in 
^Un.  and    great    lakes    of    Ramchoo, 
and  Yarbru,   and   are   chiefly  cai-p, 
fish,  which  attain  a  large  size. 
loieof  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the 
of  Asia,  that  no  troufc  or  salmon  in- 
j  of  the  rivers  that  dobouche  into 
Ocean  (the  so-called  Himalayan 
■  a  species  of  carp).     This   widely 
n&taral  order  of  fish   (Salmo- 
iiB,  however,  found  in  the  Oxns,  and  in 
nvers  of  Central  Asia  that  flow  north 


land,  (*'  Calcutta  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.'*  iii,  page 
283),  was  caught  by  Mr.  Griffith  {Journals 
page  403)  in  the  Bamiau  river  (north  of 
the  HindooKoosh)  which  flows  into  theOxus, 
and  whose  waters  are  separated  by  one  nar- 
row mountain  ridge  from  those  of  the  feeders 
of  the  Indus.  The  central  Himalayan  rivers 
often  rise  in  Tibet  fix)m  lakes  full  of  fish,  but 
have  nond  (at  least  during  the  rains)  in  that 
rapid  part  of  their  course  from  10,000  to 
14,000  feet  of  elevation  :  below  that,  fish 
abound,  but,  it  is  believed,  invariably  of  dif- 
ferent species  from  those  found  at  the  sources 
of  the  same  rivers.  The  nature  of  the  tropical 
ocean  into  which  all  the  Himalayan  rivers 
dobouche,  is  no  doubt  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  absence  of  SalmonidsB.  Sir  John 
Richardson  (Fishes  of  China  Seas,  &c.,  "  in 
Brit.  Ass.  Rep.  &c.**)  says  that  no  species 
of  the  order  has  been  found  in  the  Chinese 
or  eastern  Asiatic  seas.  {Hooher  Him.  Jou^. 
i)ol.  ii.  page  1 83.     Jo.  Ind.  Archipelago) . 

There  are  no    seas  in  the  world  more 
abounding    in     esculent     fish     than   those 
of  the  Asiatic   Archipelago,  and  a  few   of 
them     are     of     excellent     flavour.      Fish 
constitutes   the   chief    anintial    aliment     of 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  everywhere  of  those 
of  the  sea-coast  who  are  by  profession  fisher- 
men.    Among  the  best  fisheries  are  those  of 
the  eastern   coast  of  the   Malay   Peninsula, 
those  of  the  entire    Straits  of  Malacca,  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Java,   and  of  all  the 
coasts  of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  with  those  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.     The  taking  of  the 
mother-of-pearl  oyster,  the  pearl-oyster  in  a 
few  places,  of  the  holothurion    or   tripang, 
and  of    the    shell  tortoise,    form  valuable 
branches  of  theMalayan  fisheries.  (  Crawfurd' s 
Dictionary^  page  138.)     In  China,  the  various 
modes  of  catching  and  rearing  fish  exhibit 
the   contrivance   and   skill  of  the  Chinese 
quite  as  much  as  their  agricultural   opera- 
tions.    According  to  the  Repository,  at  least 
one  tenth  of  the  population  derive  their  food 
from  the  water,  and  necessity  leads  them  to 
invent  and  try  many  ingenious  ways  of  se- 
curing the  finny  tribes.     Nets  are  woven  of 
hempen  thread,  and  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
gambier  (Uncaria  gambier)  to  preserve  them 
from  rotting.     The   smacks   which   swaim 
along  the  coast  go  out  in  pairs,  partly  that 
the  crews  may  afford  mutual  relief  and  pro- 
tection, but  chiefly  to  join  in  dragging  the 
net  fastened  tb  their  boats.     In  the  shallows 
of  rivers,  rows  of  heavy   poles   are  driven 
down,  and  nets  secured  to  them,  which   are 
examined  and  changed  at  every  tide.     Those 
who   attend    these    nets,  moreover,   attach 
I  scoops  or  drag-nets  to  their  boats,  bo  loaded 
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tbat  they  will  sink  and  gather  the  sole,  ray, 
and  other  fish  feeding  near  the  bottom.  Lift- 
ing nets,  20  feet  sqnare,  are  suspended  from 
poles  elevated  and  depressed  by  a  hawser 
worked  by  a  windlass  on  shore ;  the  nets  are 
baited  with  the  whites  of  eggs  spi'ead  on  the 
meshes.  Cormorants  are  trained  in  great 
numbers  in  the  eastern  provinces  to  capture 
fish,  and  are  sometimes  under  sncb  good 
order  that  they  will  disperse  at  a  given  signal, 
and  return  with  their  prey  without  the  pre- 
caution of  a  neck-ring.  A  single'boatman 
can  easily  oversee  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these 
birds,  and  although  hundreds  may  be  out 
upon  the  water,  each  one  knows  its  own 
master.  If  one  seize  a  fish  too  heavy  for  it 
alone,  another  comes  to  his  assistance,  and 
the  two  carry  it  aboard.  The  birds  them- 
selves are  fed  on  bean-curd,  and  eels  or  fish. 
They  lay  eggs  when  three  years  old,  which 
are  often  hatched  under  barn-yard  hens,  and 
the  chickens  fed  with  eel's  blood  and  hash. 
They  do  not  fish  during  the  summer  months. 
The  price  of  a  pair  varies  from  $  5  to  $  8. 
Mussels  are  caught  in  small  cylindrical  bas- 
ket traps,  attached  to  a  single  rope,  and 
floated  with  the  tide  near  the  bottom. 
The  rearing  of  fish  is  an  important  pursuit, 
and  the  spawn  is  sometimes  deposited  in 
proper  vessels,  and  placed  in  favorable  posi- 
tions for  hatching.  The  Bulletin  Universal 
for  1839  asserts  that  in  some  parts  of  China, 
the  spawn  so  taken  is  carefully  placed  in  an 
empty  egg-shell,  and  the  whole  closed  :  the 
egg  is  then  replaced  in  the  nest,  and  after 
the  hen  has  sat  a  few  days  upon  it, reopened, 
and  the  spawn  placed  in  vessels  of  water 
warmed  by  the  sun,  where  it  soon  hatches. 
Shell-fish  and  moUusks,  both  fresh  and  salt 
are  abundant  in  the  Chinese  market,  but  they 
have  not  been  examined  scientifically.  Oys- 
ters of  a  good  quality  are  common  along  the 
coast,  and  a  species  of  Mactra,  or  sand  clam, 
is  fished  up  near  Macao.  The  Pearl  river 
affords  two  or  three  kinds  of  freshwater 
shell-fish,  of  the  genus  Mytilu^,  which  are 
obtained  by  dredging.  The  prawns,  shrimps, 
crab,  crawfish,  and  other  kinds  of  Crustacea 
met  with  are  not  less  abundant  than  pala- 
table, one  species  of  crawfish,  as  large,  bat 
not  taking  the  place  of  the  lobster  called 
"iang  hai,"  or  dragon  crab,  cuttle-fish  of  three 
or  four  kinds,  and  the  large  king  crab  (Poly- 
phemus), are  all  eaten  by  the  Chinese, 
though  not  relished  by  others.  The  true, 
cod  has  not  been  observed  on  the  Chi- 
nese coast,  but  several  species  of  Serra- 
nus  (as  Plectropoma  susuki,  Serranus  shih- 
pan,  megachir,  &c.)  generally  called  "  ship- 
pan"  by  the  natives  an  dgaroupa  by  foreigners, 
are  common  about  M{M»ko,  and  considered 


the  most  delicate  flavoured  of  any 
markets.  Another  common  and  di 
fish  is  the  Polynemus  tetradactylus  or 
carp,  usually  called  salmon  by  fon 
isinglass  is  prepared  from  its  skir 
pomfret,or  "stangyu"of  theChineBe(S 
tens  argenteus),  is  a  good  pan-fisb, 
so  delicate  as  the  sole-fish,  many  sp 
which  abound  in  the  shallows  of  the 
Two  or  three  species  of  mackerel,  thi 
na  lucida,  an  ophiocephalus,  the  mnl 
white  nee  fish  and  a  kind  of  shad,  c( 
the  list  of  good  table  fish  found  in  tl 
ketfl  of  Canton.  (  WHliama^  Middle  K\ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  110, 169,  270,  and  272.)  Ii 
quantities  of  fish  says  Mr.  Fortn: 
daily  caught  in  the  Chinese  rivers, 
mode  of  catching  them  is  ingenio 
amusing.  One  day  he  was  going  npi 
derable  distance  in  a  boat,  and  set  of 
tie  before  low  water,  that  he  might  hi 
full  benefit  of  the  flow  of  the  tide,  ant 
far  up  as  possible  before  it  turned, 
side  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  above  N 
he  observed  some  hundreds  of  small 
anchored,  each  containing  two  or  thre 
and  the  tide  turning  just  as  he  past 
whole  fieet  was  instantly  in  motion, 
and  sculling  up  the  river  with  the  g 
rapidity.  As  soon  as  the  men  rea* 
favourable  part  of  the  stream  they  c 
their  nets  and  began  to  make  a  load 
splashing  wich  their  oars  and  sculls  f 
intention,  he  supposed, of  driving  theJ 
the  nets.  After  remaining  in  this  8 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  all  the  be 
off  again,  farther  up,  for  the  next  I 
when  the  crew  commenced  again 
same  noisy  manner,  and  so  on  for  a  loi 
up  the  river,  as  long  as  the  tide  wa 
ing  ;  they  then  returned  with  the  ebb 
with  fishes  for  the  next  morning's  i 
There  is  another  curious  mode  of  c« 
fish,  which  he  frequently  saw  in  the 
em  Chinese  provinces,  fish  abound  in 
Chinese  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  nor 
deed  every  little  pond  swarms  with  th< 
the  fish  catcher  in  these  places  is  liters 
phibious.He  is  to  be  seen  perfectly  nakc 
walking,  half-swimming  ;  now  he  rail 
arms  and  hands  above  his  head,  and, br 
them  down,  strikes  a  sharp  blow  up< 
water,  making  a  loud  and  splashing 
His  feet  are  not  idle ;  they  warn  bim 
fish  is  at  hand,  and  they  are  now  feeli 
him  amongst  the  mud  at  the  bottom  * 
pond.  The  next  moment  the  fisheria 
disappeared :  he  is  now  under  water,  i 
remains  so  long  that  you  think  somi 
has  happened  to  him.  There  is,  boi 
no  datise  of  fear :  a  few  aecoads  morei 
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riHang  his  fitoe  and  eyes  wiUi  one 
da  the  other  triumphantly  hold- 
tse  fish  which  he  has  jnjst  cap- 
It  k  immediately  placed  safely  in  his 
S6J  the  work  goes  on  as  hefore.  The 
Qt  the  water  is  struck  and  splashed, 
to  frif^hten  the  fish  which  are 
amongst  the  feet  of  the  China- 
Betog  frightened,  they  di^e  imme- 
to  die  bottom  amongst  the  mud, 
^»y  are  felt  by  the  feet,  and  are 
:ea  by  these  expert  divers.  But 
siognlar  of  all  the  methods  of  catch- 
is  China  ia  that  of  training  and  em- 
large  species  of  cormorant  for  this 
|BBenJlj  called  the  fishing  cormo- 
are  certainly  wonderful  birds, 
flfs,  frequently  met  with  them  on 
md  lakes  in  the  interior,  and,  had 
with  my  own  eyes  their  extraordi- 
I  should  have  had  great  diffi- 
hiaging  my  mind  to  believe  what 
kre  said  about  them.  The  first 
tlienx  was  on  a  canal  a  few  miles 
I  was  then  on  my  way  to  a 
tenple  in  that  quarter,  where  I 
Aiemain  for  some  time,  in  order 
■bscions  of  objects  of  natural  his- 
Aseighbonrhood.  When  the  birds 
ij^  I  immediately  made  my  boat- 
k  our  sail,  and  we  remained  sta- 
£r  sometime  to  observe  their  pro- 
There  were  two  small  boats,  con- 
fee  man  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
i  esch.  The  birds  were  standing 
90.  ihe  sides  of  the  little  hoat^  and 
!j  had  just  arrived  at  the  fishing 
«ad  were  about  to  commence  opera- 
Tiiej  were  now  ordered  out  of  the 
their  manters,  and  so  well  trained 
7,  that  they  went  on  the  water  im- 
scattered  themselves  over  the 
b^an  to  look  for  fish.  They  have 
sea  green  eye,  and,qaick  as  light- 
thej  see  and  dive  upon  the  finny 
rideh,  once  caught  in  the  sharp-notch- 
of  the  bird,  never  by  any  po.Hsibilit.y 
The  cormorant  now  rises  to  the 
with  the  fish  in  its  bill,  and  the  mo- 
^  b  seen  by  the  Chinaman  he  is  called 
boatb  As  docile  as  a  dog,  he 
t^  his  master,  and  allows  himself  to 
into  the  San- pan,  where  he  dis- 
iiiprey,and  again  resumes  his  labours, 
is  more  wonderful  still,  if  one  of 
ts  gets  hold  of  a  fish  of  large 
kffge  that  be  would  have  some  diffi- 
taking  it  to  the  boat,  some  of  the 
■edng  his  dilemma,  hasten  to  his 
and  with  their  efforts  upited  cap- 
animal  and  haul   it  to    the  boat. 
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Sometimes  a  bird  seemed  to  get  laaiy  or  p1ay« 
ful,  and  swam  about  without  attending  to  hia 
business  ;     and  then  the  Chinaman,  with   a 
long  bamboo,  which  he  also  used  for  propell- 
ing the   boat^   struck   the  water  near  where 
the   bird  was,   without,   however,   hurting 
him,  calling  out  to  him  at  the  same  time  in 
an  angry  tone.  Immediately,  like  the  truant 
school  boy  who  neglects  his  lessons  and  ia 
found  out,  the  cormorant  gives  up  his  play 
and  resumes  his  laboars.     A  small  string  is 
put  round  the  neck  of  the  bird,  to   prevent 
him    from  swallowing  the  fish   which  ho 
catches ;    and  great  care  is  taken  that  this 
string  is  placed  and  fastened  so  that  it  will 
not  slip  farther   down  upon  his  neck  and 
choke  him,  which    otherwise  it  would  ba 
vety  apt  to  do.     Since  I  first    saw  these 
birds   on   the  Ning-po  canal   I  have  had 
opportunities  of  inspecting  them  and  their 
operations  in  many  other    parts  of  China, 
more  particularly  in   the   country  between 
the  towns  of  Hang-chow-foo  and  ShanghaL 
I  also  saw  great  numbers  of  them  on  the  river 
Min,  near  Foo-chow-foo.     They  sell   at    a 
high  price  even  amongst  the  Chinese  them- 
selves—I believe  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per 
pair,  that    is,     from    30s.   to  40s.: — "  The 
fish- catching  birds  eat  small  fish,   yellow 
eels    and    pulse-jelly.      At  5   p.    m.   every 
day    each   bird  will    eat  six    taels  (eight 
ounces)   of  eels    or  fish,    and  a  catty  of 
pulse  jelly.  They  lay   eg<?8  after  three  years, 
and  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.     Hens  are 
used  to  incubate  the  eggs.    Whem  about  to 
lay,  their  faces  turn  red,  and  then  a  good  hen 
must  be  set  upon  the  eggs.  The  date  must  bo 
clearly  written  upon  the  shells  of  the  eggs  laid, 
and  they  will  hatch  in  twenty-five  days.  When 
hatched,  they  take  the  young  and  put  them 
upon  cotton,  spread  upon  some  warm  water, 
and  feed  them  with  eel's  blood  for  five  days. 
After  five  days  they  can  be  fed  with  eers  flesh 
chopped  fiue,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
in  watching  them.     When  fishing,  a  straw  tie 
must  be  put  upon  their  neoks,  to  prevent 
them  from  swallowing  the   fish   when  they 
catch  them.     In  the  eighth  or  ninth  month 
of  the  year  they  will  daily  descend  into  the 
water  at  ten  o^ clock  in  the  morning,  and 
catch  fish  until  five  in  tH^  afternoon,  when 
they  will  come  on  shore.  They  will  continue 
to  go  on  in  this  way  until  the  third  month, 
after  which  time  they  cannot  fish  until  the 
eighth  month  comes  round  again.     The  male 
is  easily  known  from  the  female,  in  being 
generally  a  larger  bird,and  in  having  a  darker, 
and  more  glossy  feather,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  size  of  the  head,  the  head  of  the 
male  being   large  and   that  of  the   female 
small."     Such  are  the  habits  of  this  extra 
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ordinary  bird.  As  the  months  named  m  the 
note  jast  qaoted  refer  to  the  Chinese  calendar, 
it  follows  that  these  birds  do  not  fish  in  the 
summer  months,  but  commence  in  antnmn, 
about  October,  and  end  about  May — periods 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  eighth  and  third 
month  of  the  Chinese  year.  (^Fortune^s 
Wanderings  page  104  to  113.) 

Chinese  fishermen  When  they  take  one  of 
those  huge  Rhizostoma  which  abound  on 
the  coast,  rub  the  animal  with  pulverized 
alum  to  give  a  degree  of  coherence  to  the 
gelatinous  mass. 

In  Borneo  in  the  enclosures  of  stakes, 
drag-nets,  ceisting-nets,  traps,  placed  so 
as  to  swing  to  each  tide,  and  hook  and 
line  are  largely  used:  prawns,  shrimps, 
and  small  fish  are  taken  with  hand- 
nets  in  the  fine  season.  The  quantity 
of  fish  taken  by  these  various  con- 
trivances is  enormous.  They  are  salted 
and  dried,  and  sent,  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  river  fish  in  general  are  not 
60  much  esteemed  as  those  taken  atsea^ 
though  they  also  are  frequently  caught, 
principally  by  means  of  hooks  and  lines  at- 
tached to  the  light  wood  called  plye,  already 
described.  Pieces  of  the  wood,  cut  into  the 
shape  of  birds,  may  frequently  be  seen  float- 
ing down  with  the  tide,  to  each  of  which  is 
attached,  at  the  neck,  a  strong  line  supporting 
a  baited  hook.  The  proprietor  is  generally 
not  far  off*,  and,  on  the  float  bobbing  under 
water,  soon  seizes  it,  and  captures  the  fish 
■which  has  taken  the  hook,  but  though  large, 
cannot  keep  the  light  float  under  water.  A 
fine  fish  called  in  Borneo  ^  ikan  malang,'  is 
the  one  most  frequently  caught  in  this  man- 
ner. Low's  Sarawak,  p,  160.  Oal.  Joum. 
Nat.  Hist,  iiiy  293.  Crawfurd'a,  dictionary  p. 
138.  Dr.  Buist  in  Bomhai/ Times,  Sir  John 
Bichardson  in  Rep.  B.  Ass.  William's  Mid- 
die  Kingdom,  Vol.  ii pp.  l\0  to  272.  Hooker's 
Him.  Journal  ii.  183.  Fortune's  Besidence 
among  tJie  Chinese  p.  372.  Fortune's  Wander- 
ings, Dr.  H.  Day  in  M.  Med.  Jown. 

FISHER  ISLAND.  A  low  level  island 
bounding  theN.  W.  side  of  Malacca  Road. — 
Horshurgh. 

FISHER  ISLAND,  a  group  of  two  or  three 
barren  rocks  off*  the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  lie 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Tree  Island. 
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Pesoados, 
Min, 


Sp. 


ChapUy 


An-gna, 

BUBM. 

MatohU, 

Hind. 

Fisk, 

Dan.  Swed. 

Pesci, 

It. 

Visschen, 

DUT. 

Pisces, 

Lat. 

Poisson, 

Fe. 

Ikan, 

Malay. 

Fische, 

Gsa. 

Mahi, 

Feesian. 

lohthyoB, 

Ge. 

Eybi. 

Polish. 

I>ftg, 

Hkb.    PiexeSj 

Poet. 

Hatoh'hi, 

Hind 

Bub, 

Bus. 

During  the  past  seventy  years  this 

of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Etist  Ind 

received  the  attention  of  many  learned 

gists.     The    voluminous    work    by 

Cuvier  and  M.  Valenciennes,  "Histoi 

turelle  des  Poissons"  published  in  F 

1 828  and  following  years,  was  of  grea 

to  science.     A  beautiful  volume  of  mi 

portance  the  Fauna  Japonica,  was  pn 

in  1847,by  M.  M.  Ph.  Fr.   de  Siebold 

Temminck,   H.  Schlegel    and  W.  de 

(Lugduni,  Batavorum  1 847.)  Prior  \ 

in    1802,    there    had    appeared  Dr.  1 

Russell's  book  in  two  volumes,  con 

the   descriptions    and  figures  of  200 

collected   at  Yizagapatam   on  the  c 

Coromandel.     In  1841,  there  was  ia 

Berlin,  the  Systematische  Beschreibn 

Plagiostomen,  by   Dr.  J.  Muller  and 

Henle  which  included  several  of  the 

and  species  of  the  seas  in  the  Soath  ai 

of   Asia.     Dr.    McLelland    of  the  '. 

Army  in  1 842,  in  the  Calcutta  Journal 

tural    History   described    the  Fresli 

fishes    which  Dr.   Griffith    had   col 

and  in    1843     he    described  a   col 

made   at  Chusan  and   Ning-po.    In 

Mr.   J.    W.    Bennett   published   "J 

tion   of  rare  and   cnrious  fishes  foi 

the  coast    of    Ceylon.      Dr.  Rnppe 

M.  Peters  had  described   the  fishes ' 

Red   Sea  and   southwards  to  Moztf 

and  the  fishes  near  the  Cape  were  del 

by   Dr,  Smith,   Dr.  Day,  in  1865,  pul 

his    fishes  of  Malabar,   the  nineteei 

species  in  which  were  lodged  in  the  i 

Museum.     For    many   years  from  1 

1 860  Dr.   P.  Bleeker  in  numerous  co 

tions,  on  the  fishes  of  the  Eastern 

pelago,  added  greatly  to  the  stock  of 

ledge    of  the    fauna  of    the  region 

Penang  to  Japan.  Mr.  E.  Blyth,  so  lot 

Curator  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Socieh 

seum,  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  Ji 

from  time  to  time,  published  notices  < 

and  Mr.  T.  C.  Jerdon,  a  Medical  Ot 

the  Madras  Army  in  the  Madras  Ii 

Society's    Journal,  gave  several  ooi 

tions  on  the  fresh  water  and  on  the  saH 

fishes  of  the  Peninsula.    Bat  the  mc 

cent  of  all  the  writers  on  this  bn| 

science  is  Dr.  A.  GDnther,who,  inad^ 

all  that  he  had  written  in  the  Proceed 

the  Zoological  Society,  and  other  Jonif 

the  years  1860  to  1868,  brought  on! 

volumes  of  a   Catalogue  of  the  Bsher 

collection  of  the  British  Mosenm,  and 

conjointly  with  Lieut.- Colonel  L, 

published  an    illustrated  volame  0i 
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[linzibar,ihe  Seycbelles  and  Cbagos 
from  tbe  contiDnitj  of  the  waters 
ia  the  Red  Sea  and  from  the  East 
ftof  ifrica  through  the  IndianOceaD,and 
ffiegal^ntothe  seas  of  the  Archipelago, 
Aostralia  and  into  the  Pacific  and 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
which  are  now  only  known  as  inhabit- 
iMrdcQlar  Sea,  will  be  found  through- 
•line  of  ocean  and  that  the  great  Data- 
will  be  fonnd  to  be  Gape  Horn 
|i4e  Gape  of  Good  Hope   on  the   South, 
ether  of  which  capes,  would  throw 
of  the  tropical  seas  into  cold  regions. 
1822  there  had    appeared  in    a   4to 
Dr.    Hamilton's   Account    of  the 
the   River  Ganges  and  its 
with  a    Tolnme  of   Plates.     Dr. 
has    written    on    the    Indian 
in  the    As.  Res.    xix.    p.    217. 
Sjkes  'wrote  on  the  fishes  of  the 
^iii  the  transactions  of  the  Zoologi- 
"  FiBche  aus  Caschemir"  were  de- 
iy  M.  M.  vonHngel  and  Heckel. 
of  Japan  were  described  by  Dr. 
Richardson.  In  1866,  appeared  Lt.- 
llhyfair  and  Dr.  A.  Guntbers  work 
liiks  of  Zanzibar.     Dr.  Kelaart  of 
,  >fcd  much  attention  to  the  Ichthyo- 
rif  tbe  Island,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor 
in  the   Bengal   Asiatic   Society's 
a  minnte  account  of  307  fishes  of 
[lUiy  Archipelago.  Almost  all  of  these 
eonfined   their  descriptions   to  the 
he  features  of  the  fish,  but  Dr.  Buist 
ibij,   Sir  John   Bowring,   Sir   J.  E. 
it,     Dr.      Cantor,    Dr.    Mason    and 
Booynge  have   given  a  few  interesting 
of  their  habits.  The  hindu  races  who 
J)  in  addition  to  the  works  of  their 
iH&ds,  so   many  varied  products   and 
hnge     a     number    of    mammals    and 
do  not,  seemingly,  worship  fish.     In 
feligicm  the  Matsya  Avatanra  is  the  Fish 
>n  of  Vishnu,  in  which  he  preserves 
named  Mann,  with  the  seeds  of  all 
in  an  ark,  during  the  deluge,  which 
led  in  order  to  kill  Somukasura  who 
stolen  the    Vedas,    and    hidden  them 
A   tank    or  pond  with  all  its 


tanks  fish  will  feed  from  the  hand ;  and  in 
the    Mahanaddy,    where  it  is  three    miles 
broad,  he  tells  us,  (^Travels  p.  9)  fish  will 
follow  for  miles  for  a    little    burnt  rice. 
The    amphibious     snake-head  fish   (Ophio- 
cephalus    amphibeus)  occurs   in  the  fresh 
waters  of  Burmah,  bnt  the   natives   regard 
them  with  superstitious  awe   and  do  not  eat 
them.     They  have  a  legend  that  they  were 
formerly  men,  changed  into  fish   for  their 
sins,  and  the  ]?wo  Karen  of  Tavoy  say  that 
if  people  eat  them  they  will  be  transibrmed 
into  lions.      The  Boura    chang,  a  fish   of 
Boutan,  is  believed  by  the  natives  to  fall  from 
heaven,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
found  after  rain  far  from  the  water.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tavoy  are  two  small  current- 
less  basins  in  the  Pagaya  river  at  the  foot  of 
pagoda  crowned  precipices,  one  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  high.     The  fish,  a  species  of  barbel, 
(Barbus  Mortonius)  are  held  sacred  to  the 
pagodas  by   the     bud'dhists  and    come  in 
shoals  for  rice  thrown  to  them  by  passers  bye, 
as   fearless   of  man  as    the    basking    deer 
that    drink  their  waters.        Mr.    Hodgson 
mentions     a    similar     tameness      amongst 
tbe  large  gold  fish  at  Japan.   No  sooner  did 
they  see  his  little  girl  coming  to   the  edge 
of  the  water,  than  they   almost  rose  from 
their  natni*al  element  to  grasp  and  gasp,  with 
open  mouths,  at  the  bread,  biscuit,  or  cake 
which   she  was   half  afraid  to   ofier  them. 
(Hodgson's    Nagasaki^    p,    75).      Professor 
Oldham,  also,  tells  us    that  in  the  middle 
of  the   Irawadi,   about  thirty  miles   above 
the  town     of   Tsengoo     and   opposite  the 
small  village  of  Thika-dan,  on  nearing  the 
island,  the  bead  man  in  the  boat  called  out 
tet-tet !  tet-tet !  saying  he  was   calling  the 
fish.     On  coming  down  to  the  boat  again, 
Mr.  Oldham  found  it  surrounded  on  both 
sides  with  about  fifty  large  fish,   some  three 
or  four  feet  long;   a  kind  of  blunt-nosed 
broad-mouthed  dog  fish.     In     one    group 
which   he  studied  more   than   others  there 
were  ten.      These  were  at  one  side  of  the 
boat,  nearly  half  their  bodies    protruded 
vertically  firom  the  water,  their  mouths  ^11 
gaping  wide.     The   boatmen  were  feeding 
them  with  some  of  the  rice  prepared  for  their 
may,  however,  with  the  hindoos,  be  I  own  dinners,  by  throwing  little  pellets  down 


to  a  deity,  and  Colonel  Tod  men- 
that  when,  one  day,  he  had  thrown 
^minto  a  lake,  which  abounded  with^a 
of  fish,  his  pastime  was  interrupted 
iiMSBage  from  the  regent,  Zaiim  Sing : 
Captain  Tod  that  Kotah  and  all  around 
U  his  disposal ;  but  these  fish  belong 
."  On  which,  of  course,  heimmedi- 
dttisted,  and  the  fish  were  returned  to 
\mb  guard  of  the  deity.    In  such  sacred 


the  throats  of  the  fish.  Each  fish,  as  it  got 
something  to  eat,  sunk,  and  having  swal* 
lowed  the  portion  came  back  to  the  boat  side 
for  more,.  The  men  continued  occasionally 
their  crjr  of  tet-tet-tet !  and  putting  their 
hands  ov^  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  stroked 
down  the  fish  on  the  back  precisely  as  they 
would  stroke  a  dog.  This  was  kept  up  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  moving  the  boat  slightly 
about,  and  invariably  the  fish  came  at  call 
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nxtS  were  fed  as  before.  The  only  effect  which 
the  stroking  down  or  patting  on  the  back  ^ 
seemed  to  have,  was  to  canse  them  to  gape 
still  wider  for  their  food.  The  fish  are  found 
in  the  deep  pool  formed  at  the  back  of  the 
island,  by  the  two  currents  meeting  round  its 
sideH,  and  the  Phoongyi  are  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  them  daily.  It  is  regarded  by  the 
Burmans  as  quite  a  sight,  which  the  people 
come  from  great  distances  to  see,  as  well  as 
to  yisit  the  pagoda,  which  is  very  ancient 
and  much  venerated.  During  an  annual 
March  festival,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  visitors 
to  take  the  fish  into  their  boats,  and  gild  their 
backs  with  gold  leaf,  as  they  do  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  pagodas,  and  Mr.  Oldham 
observed  remains  of  the  gilding  visible 
on  one  of  the  fish.  He  wished  to  take 
one  of  the  fish  away,  bat  refrained  as  the 
people  seem  to  regard  the  act  as  sacrilege, 
{ifr.  Oldham,  in  Yule*8  Embassy.)  In 
various  parts  of  the  world,  however,  fish  can 
be  sufficiently  tamed  to  eat  from  the  hand. 
In  1834,  in  the  garden  of  a  native  gentle- 
man in  Calcutta,  we  found  in  atank,  numer- 
ous fish,  said  to  be  mullet,  which  eat  parch- 
ed rice  out  of  the  hand :  and  in  a  public 
garden  in  northern  Germany  we  witnessed 
all  ages  of  the  community  amusing  them- 
selves with  feeding  a  number  of  large  fish 
that  eagerly  crowded  near  to  receive  shares 
of  the  bread  bestowed  on  them. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  discusses  the  various 
theories  of  that  curious  phenomenon, 
-everywhere  occurring  after  rains,  in  southern 
Asia,  of  fish  found  in  fields,  tanks,  ponds  and 
marshes,  in  which  they  had  not  been  known 
to  exist  while  the  drought  lasted.  Sir  John 
Bo  wring  notices  it  in  his  Philippine  islands, 
and  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  remarks  that  there 
are  full  grown  fish  in  Ceylon,  endowed  with 
the  singular  faculty  of  being  able  to  migrate 
over  land  in  search  of  water,  and  of  burying 
themselves  in  the  mud,  retaining  their  vita- 
lity until  the  return  of  the  rainy  season. 
Fish,  up  to  a  foot  in  length,  are,  everywhere 
in  India,  caught  in  fields,  and  it  is  a  popular 
belief  either  that  fish  bury  themselves  during 
droughts  in  the  soft  damp  under  soils  or  that 
theyareaccidentlyso  imbedded  from  one  dry 
season  to  another ;  or  that  they  fall  in  some 
water  spout.  But  we  have  never  heard  of, 
nor  seen,  fish  dug  up  in  any  of  the  agricul- 
tural or  engineering  operations  so  contin- 
uously going  on  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India.  In  the  instances  which  have,  there, 
come  under  our  own  observations,  the  places 
where  the  people  were  busy  catching  fish, 
were  at  levels  lower  than  the   surrounding 


a  sudden  fall  of  rain  a  tank  or  pond 
overflowed  and  swept  the  fish  down  iab 
lower  country.  Whatever  be  the  ezp 
tion,  people  are,  in  India,  seen  catching 
by  hands,  nets  and  baskets,  immedi 
after  heavy  rains  and  in  a  few  days  a 
wards,  busy  with  fishing  rods  and  lio 
parts  of  the  country  which  for  months 
vious  had  been  cracked  and  burnt  up  b 
intensity  of  the  heat. 

The  fact  of  the  imbedding  of  fii 
however  stated  by  trustworthy  wi 
Mr.  Bonynge  says  (America  p.  165.)  I 
seen  the  natives  in  the  North  East  of  I 
both  to  my  surprise  and  amusement,  di^ 
out  of  the  earth.  The  fish  is  called  *'  ( 
fish,"  '^  Zeemen  ka  mutchee,"  (Earth- 
of  about  five  to  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  black  in  color,  flesh  hard,  and  in  i 
somewhat  like  an  eel." 

Mr.  Cameron  mentions  (Cameron p,  1 
that  in  a  morning  in  Singapore  he 
passed  where  men  and  women  were) 
catching  fish  in  ditches  that  the  eve 
before  were  previously  dry,  heavy  i 
having  fallen  over  night.  And  he  beli< 
that  these  fish  imbed  themselves  as 
waters  dry  up  and  lie  caked  there  until 
next  wet  day. 

Sir  John  Bowring  says  in  his  Philipp 
(p.  26)  that  after  rains  the  fields 
marshes  are  filled  with  fish.  Fish 
palms  long  are  often  pulled  up  from  an 
the  paddy.  As  the  waters  dry  all  tliaj 
retreat  to  any  muddy  recess  and  the  Idq 
catch  them  with  their  hands  or  kill  themi 
sticks.  I  have,  he  adds,  seen  many  Indi 
fishing  in  the  paddy  grounds,  and  what 
comes  of  the  fish  in  the  times  ofdron 
when  no  muddy  recesses  are  to  be  foan 
is  hard  to  say.  This.phenomenon  was  noti 
by  Pennant,  who,  says  {Pennanfs  Eini 
tan,  Vol  L  pp.  102-3)  that  the  phenol 
non  of  small  fish  appearing  in  the  ra 
season,  in  places  before  dry,  is  as  true  t 
is  surprising.  The  natives  begin  to  fish 
them  the  tenth  day  after  the  first  rains,  i 
they  make  a  common  dish  at  the  tab 
Many  are  the  modes  of  accounting  for  I 
annual  appearance. 

Dr.  Buist,  who  from  time  published  in 
Bombay  Times  which  he  edited,  many  in* 
esting  points  on  Natural  History,  noti< 
several  falls  of  fishes  from  the  sky  wh: 
Mr.  Gosse  and  Sir  James  Emmerson  Ti 
nant  (Sketches  362-4;  have  quoted.  Dr.  Bo 
writing  in  1856,  mentioned  that  in  1^ 
fishes  fell  at  Meerut,  on  the  men  of  HerM^ 
ty's  14thIlegiment,thenoutatdrill,  and  t^ 
caught  in  numbers.     In  July  1826,  liven 


country,  and  often  in  the  line  of  the  drain-    „ -^ 

age  of  tanks,  and  it  seemed  evident  that  in    were  seen  to  fall  on  the  grass  at  Moradab 
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titonn.  They  were  the  common 
» prevalent  in  onr  Indian  waters. 
Hk  of  Febmary  1830,  at  noon,  a 
af  fish  occnrred  at  the  NoknlbattA 
k  the  Dacca  Zillah  ;  depositions 
sbI^  were  obtained  ft-om  nine  dif- 
pHtes.  The  fish  were  all  dead,  most 
were  large,  some  were  fresh,  others 
and  mutilated.  They  were  seen 
in  the  sky,  like  a  flock  of  birds,  des- 
npidly  to  the  gronnd ;  there  was 
ng,  bnt  no  storm.  On  the  1 6th 
of  May,  1853,  a  fall  offish  occnrred 
lb  of  Pnttehpoor,  abont  three  miles 
rfthe  Jumna,  after  a  violent  storm  of 
nin.  The  fish  were  from  lb.  I  \  to 
weight,  and  of  the  same  species  as 
i  in  the  tanks  in  the  neighbour- 
were  all  dead  and  dry.  A  fall 
at  Allahabad,  daring  a  storm 
,  they  were  of  the  chowla  species, 
fcand,  dead  and  dry,affcer  the  storm 
'  over  the  district.  On  the  20th 
',  1839,  after  a  smart  shower  of 
J^tity  of  live  fish,  about  three 
i»  fength  and  all  of  the  same  kind, 
fcSimderbnnds,  about  20  miles  S. 
On  that  occasion  it  was  re- 
^  the  fish  did  not  fall  here  and 
ly  over  the  ground,  but  in  a 
straight  line,  not  more  than  a 
dth.  About  a  week  or  ten  days 
w  first  burst  of  the  monsoon,  vast 
of  fiah,  are  observed  on  the  low 
round  Bombay.  But  these  appear 
"'i^ed  from  the  adjacent  pools  and 
»  tod  not  to  have  descended  from  the 
Df.Bnist,  was  not  aware  that  they  oc 
oathehigher parts  of  the  Island,  and 
serer  seen  them  in  casks  for  collecting 
'  "T  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  nor  on  the 
w  decks  of  vessels  in  the  harbour. 
?  »  tremendous  deluge  of  rain  at 
"'^  on  the  25th  of  July,  1850,  the 
twund  Rajkote  was  found  literally 
»ith  fish ;  some  of  them  were  found 
.  ^s  of  haystacks,  where  probably 
^  been  drifted  by  the  storm.  In  the 
^  twenty-four  successive  hours 
i^^  ^^ctes  of  rain  fell,  thirty  five 
j^^-six  hours,  seven  inches  within 
^  tad  a  half,  being  the  heaviest 
•^rd.  At  Poonah  on  the  3rd  of 
^0^2,  after  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
*  offish  were  caught  on  the  ground 
^^tonmente,  fnll  half  a  mile  from  the 
!^m.  Sir  J.  B.  Tennant,  when 
^^^  CSnnamon  gardens  near  the 
^ombo,  saw  a  violent  but  partial 
^  coming  to  the  spot,  he  found  a 
«  Binall  silvery  fish  from  1 J  to  2 


Ne 


inches  in  length,  leaping  on  the  gravel  of 
the  high  road,  numbers  of  which  he  collected 
and  brought  away  and  Mr.  Whiting,  a  Civil 
Servant  of  Ceylon  mentioned  to  Sir  J.  E.  Ten- 
nant that  he  had  been  often  told  by  the 
natives  at  Trincomalee  that  it  sometimes 
rained  fishes  at  that  side  of  Ceylon.  {Ten- 
nanVs  Sketches  of  the  Nat.  Hist  of  Oeylon^ 
p.  362-4.  Phillip  Eenry  Qosae  F.  R,  S, 
Romance  of  Natural  History y  London,  3861.) 

Fish  travel;  not  eels  alone,  which  in 
all  countries  can  move  rapidly  over  moist  land. 
Theophrastu8(De  piscibus)  the  contemporary 
of  Aristotle,  mentions  fishes  found  in  the 
Euphrates,  which,  in  the  dry  seasons,  leave 
the  vacant  ch.annels  and  crawl  over  the  ground, 
in  search  of  water,  moving  along  by  fins  and 
tail.  Mention  was  made,  above  of  the 
travelling  powers  of  the  Ophioceplralns 
amphibeus  of  Eurmah.  The  Ophiocephalus 
striatus  occurs  in  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
attains  a  length  of  upwards  of  3  feet.  O. 
gachua  grows  to  one  foot  long,  and  Dr.  Day 
believes  that  they  breathe  air  direct  from  the 
atmosphere.  Hartwig  mentions  that  in 
several  fish  the  gills  communicate  with  a 
cellular  labyrinth  containing  water,  which 
keeps  the  gills  moist;  by  this  means  the 
hassar  of  Guiana,  the  frog  fish  of  Ceylon 
and  the  climbing  perch  of  India  are  able  to 
remain  out  of  the  water.  The  hassar  throws 
itself  forwards  by  the  spring  ofics  tail,  and  can 
move  in  that  way  nearly  as  fast  'as  a  man 
can  leisurely  walk.  The  pectoral  fins  of  the 
frog  fish  supported  by  the  bones  of  its  car- 
pus perform  the  oflBce  of  feet.  The  climb- 
ing perch  moves  itself  up  trees  by  means 
of  its  venti^al  fins  (Hartwig.) 

Dr.  Bo  wring  says  (Siam  Vol.  I.  p.  10) 
that  in  ascending  and  descending  the  Mei- 
nam  river,  to  and  from  Eankok,  he  was 
amused  with  the  novel  sight  of  fish  leaving 
the  river,  gliding  over  the  wet  banks,  and 
losing  themselves  among  the  trees  of  the 
jungle.  Bishop  Pallegoix  (Siam  I,  144) 
asserts  that  such  fish  will  wander  more  than 
a  league  from  the  water.  "  Some  years  ago*' 
he  says,  "  a  great  drought  had  dried  up  all  the 
ponds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayuthiar 
during  the  night,  torrents  of  rain  fell.  Next 
day,  going  for  a  walk  into  the  country,  he 
was  surprised  at  seeing  the  ponds  almost 
full,  and  a  quantity  of  fish  leaping  about ! 
*  Whence  have  these  fish  come  ?*  he  inquired 
of  a  labourer :  'yesterday  there  was  not  one.' 
He  replied  "  they  were  come  under  favour  of 
the  rain."  In  1831,  when  fish  were  un- 
commonly cheap,  the '  Bishop  of  Siam 
poured  fifty  cwt.  into  his  ponds :  but, 
in  less  than  a  month,  nine- tenths  escap- 
ed daring   a  rain  that  fell  in  the  night. 
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There  are  three  species  of  this  wandering 
fish,  called  Pla-xon,  pla-dnk,  pla-mo.  The 
first  is  voracious,  and  about  the  size  of  a  carp; 
salted  and  dried,  it  can  be  preserved  for  a 
year :  it  is  very  abundant,  and  is  exported  to 
China,  Singapore,  and  Java,  and  is  a  parti- 
cularly wholesome  and  health-giving  fish. — 
(Boivring^s  8iam^  Vol.  1.  p.  10.)  Sir  J.  B. 
Tennant  thinks  that  the  fish  here  alluded 
to  by  Sir  John  Bowring  may  be  the  Anabas 
ecandens,  Cuv,  (Perca  scandens  Daldorf^ 
Kavaya  also  Kawhyya  Singh.  Pannei  eri 
Tarn.)  and  Dr.  Hamilton  Buchanan  says,  it  is 
mosfc  tenacious  of  life;  he  had  known 
boafcmen  on  the  Ganges  keep  them  for 
five  or  six  days  in  an  earthen  pot  without 
water  and  daily  to  use  what  they  wanted, 
finding  them  as  lively  and  fresh  as  when 
caught.  The  Piatycephalus  clavulatus,  in- 
fddiator  and  P.  carbuu cuius  can  all  sustain 
life  for  some  little  time  out  of  wat^r. 

Mr.  Layard,  (Ann,  Nat  Hut  Mag.  1853) 
once  encountered  several  of  the  Anabas, 
travelling  along  a  dusty  gravel  road  in 
the  mid-day  sun.  Near  the  rocks  of  the 
Ceylon  coast,  are  multitudes  of  a  curious 
little  fish  (the  Salarias  alticus)  which 
possesses  the  faculty  of  darting  along  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  running  up  the 
wet  stones  and  across  the  sand  with  the  ut- 
most ease  and  rapidity.  (Teunant,  ii,  498, 
OO880  133.) 

Mr.  G-osse  has  seen  a  species  of  Antenna- 
rium  running  quickly  to  and  fro  on  the  sur- 
fiico  of  the  great  beds  of  floating  sea  weed  in 
the  gulf  stream,  progressing  with  the  utmojjt 
facility  by  means  of  it-s  pectorals  and  ventral 
fins,  quite  out  of  water.     (Qosse,  p,  1 22.) 

The  lepidosiren  of  Africa  and  S.  America, 
is  placed  midway  between  the  reptiles  and 
fishes,  and  has  gills  and  true  lungs.  It  has 
the  habit  on  the  approach  of  drought  of 
burying  itself  several  feet  deep  into  the  mud 
of  the  ponds  in  which  it  usually  dwells. 
It  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  power  of 
travelling.  The  HydrargyrsB  of  Carolina  leave 
the  drying  pools  and  seek  the  nearest  water, 
in  a  straight  line,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance :  and  Sir  R.  Schomburgh  tells  u.^i 
that  certain  species  of  Dora  (by  the  people, the 
Hassar)  in  Guiana,  have  the  same  habit  and 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  such  iinmbers 
in  their  travels  that  the  negroes  fill  baskets 
with  them.  If  they  fail  in  finding  water, 
they  are  said  to  burrow  in  the  soft  mud, 
and  pass  the  dry  Bea«ion  in  torpidity  like  the 
lepidosiren.     (Gosse  122.) 

In  Ceylon  the  fish  most  frequently 
seen  travelling  is  a  perch  called  by  the 
Singalese  Kavaya  or  Kawhyya,  and  by 
the   Tamil,   Pannei-eri^  or  Sennal.      It  is 


closely  allied    to  the  Anabas  scancl^ 
Cuvier,  the  Perca  scandens  of  Daldo 
grows  to  about  six  in  length,  the  headL 
and  covered   with  scales,  and  the    ec 
the  gill  covers  strongly  denticulated, 
by  the  apparatus  in  its  head^  this  libtl< 
ture  issues  boldly  from  its  native   po< 
addresses  itself  to  its  toilesome  marcli< 
rally  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning, 
the  grass  is  still  damp  with  the  dew  ; 
its  distress  it  is  sometimes  compelled  t* 
by  day,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  on  out 
8ion  encountered  a  number  of  thein. 
ling  along  a  dusty  road  under   the    z 
sun. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  Government  A.g 
Trincomalie,  writing  to  Sir  J.  E.  T 
on  this  subject  in  1 856,  mentioned  i 
was  lately  on  duty  inspecting  the  bnri 
large  tank  at  Nade-cadua.  He  found  m 
of  tish  struggling  upwards  through  thi 
in  the  rills  formed  by  the  trickling 
rain.  There  was  scarcely  water  eno 
cover  them,  but  nevertheless  they 
rapid  progress  up  the  bank,  an 
followers  collected  about  two  bush 
them  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards  frt 
tank.  They  were  forcing  their  way 
knoll.  They  were  chub,  the  same  as  art 
in  the  mud  after  the  tanks  dry  n 
a  subsequent  communication,  in  Jnlj 
Mr.  Morris  mentioned  that  as  the  tan 
up  the  fish  congregate  in  the  little  pQ 
at  last  you  find  them  in  thousands 
moistest  parts  of  the  beds,  rolling 
blue  mud  which  is  at  that  time  nb< 
consistence  of  thick  gruel.  As  the 
ture  fnither  evaporates  from  the  surfao 
are  left  uncovered,  and  they  cra^wl  a^ 
search  of  fresh  pools.  In  one  place  h 
hundreds  diverging  in  every  directioE 
the  tank  they  had  just  abandoned  t<] 
tance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  still 
ing  onwards.  His  impression  was  th 
migration  takes  place  at  night  or  befo] 
rise,  for  it  was  only  early  in  the  m( 
that  he  had  seen  them  progres.siiigr. 
the  act  of  migration  had  their  gills  63 
ed.  Sir  J.  B.  'I'ennant  says  {Sketclies  p 
that  in  Ceylon  where  the  country  is  fli 
small  tanks  are  extremely  numerou 
natives  are  accustomed  in  the  hot  sea 
dig  in  the  mud  for  fish.  Mr.  Whitiu 
chief  civil  officer  of  the  eastern  pre 
informed  him  that,  on  two  occasions,  1 
present  accidentally  when  the  villa  gen 
so  engaged,  once  at  the  tank  of  Mallii 
within  a  few  miles  of  Kottiar,near  the 
Trinoomalie,  and  again  at  a  tank  be 
Ellendetorre  and  Armitivoe,  on  the  b 
rhe  Vergel  river. The  clay  was  firm,  but 
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ilfeiMiiflang  out  lamps  of  it  with  a 

i^feil  to  pieces,   disclosing  fish  firom 

)k  tdye  inches  long,  fall  grown  and 

^.lUdi  jamped   on  the  bank  when 

itotbesun  light, 
idfainiig  fish  of  Ceylon  is  an  Anabas, 

RtembUDg     the     Perca    scandens 
';  but  on   minute  examination  it 
I  to  be  a  species   unknown  in  India, 
tktberto  found    only  in   Borneo   and 

It  is  the  A.   oligolepis  of  Bleeker. 

hShdchee  of  lite  NaL  Hist,  of  Oeylotiy 

iMigara  fish  in  the  Columbo  lake  is 
(grant  noder  water  when  disturbed, 
iPallegoix*  in  his  account  of  Siam, 
afigih  resembling  a  sole,  but  of 
Inkmring  with  black  spots,  which 
call  dogs  tongues;  it  attaches 
»kflts  and  gives  oat  a  very  sonorous 

ik)Q8  sound.    {TetMU  2,  470.) 

Astodon    rostratus    looks    for  an 

th^    foliage      overhanging    its 

Inddenly  shoots  on  it  from  below  a 

[titer  which  brings  the  insect  down. 

keep  them  for  their  amuse- 

pretextatus,    Cantor,       like 

of  this  and   the  neighbouring 

i spires  immediately,  when  removed 


sprinkled  with  water.  At  Penang  it  is  nu- 
merous in  streamlets  and  ponds,  where  it 
is  eaten  by  the  poorest  classes.  The  exqui- 
site beauty  of  the  metallic  irr  id  escont  colours 
make  these  fishes  acquisitions  in  garden 
tanks.  Like  Osphromenus  olfax  they  are 
very  pugnacious  among  themselves.  A  se- 
cond species  of  Trichopodus  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of 
Darjeeling,  in  the  rivers  at  the  Sikim  passes 
in  the  northern  frontier  of  Bengal.  Both 
at  Penang  and  at  Malacca^  the  Osphromenus 
olfax  (Commerson)  has  been  successfully 
naturalised  though  in  the  former  place  it  is 
not  numerous,  but  confined  to  a  few  ponds. 
They  become  tame  so  as  to  appear  on  the 
approach  of  their  feeder,  and  will  rise  to 
fiies,  beetles,  and  certain  flowers,  particularly 
a  large  Hibiscus.  Among  themselves  they 
are  pugnacious.  Many  years  ago  seve- 
ral living  ones  were  imported,  and  placed 
in  a  tank  in  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens, 
where  they  appeared  to  thrive.,  Little  care, 
however,  having  been  bestowed  on  their 
preservation,  only  a  solitaiy  one  survived 
in  184L 

The  various  pomfretp,   are  much  valued 

by  Europeans.    Stromateus  niger,  the  black 

pomfret,  is  taken  abundantly  along  the  coasts 

of  India,  and  is  largely  dried  for  export  to 

(lement.    It  appears  to  be  allied  to  I  the  interior.    It  is   at  all  seasons    taken  in 


and  C.  lunula,  Cuv.  and  Val. 
Toxotea  jaculator,  Pallas,  or  archer 
pawto  be  the  variety,  described  by 
►Cwier  and  Valenciennes  from  a  draw- 
Ilk  series,  formerly  in  the  late  Colonel 
f'b  possession.  The  food  of  several 
i  consisted  of  remains  of  Crustacea. 
'^ts  of  Malacca  this  fish  occurs, 
'**»M,  but  not  numerously.  It  is 
'if  the  Malays,  who  record  its  habits 
^teomination  :  ikan  signifying  a  fish, 
■0  a  blow-pipe. 

'Snidiest  fish  live  among  the   coral 
i|«cha8  species  of  the  CheBtodon,  the 
^Mid  Gljphosodon.    The  Mesoprion 
of  the  Indian    Ocean,   feeds  on 
^aQdisdistinguished  for  the  beauty 
'ftwuTB  and  the  symmetry  of  its  form. 
"^Gourami,  a  fish  of  the  Mauritius,  is 
of  more    delicate    flavour  than 
or  turbot :  but  many  other  fish  of 
^008  are  highly  prized  for  food,  and 
■rf  the  genera  Arius,  Otolithus,  Um- 
^wbotes  and  Polynemus,  furnish  isin- 
J^Aftndauoe.  P.tetradactylus  is  valued 
^  food  aDd  for  its  large  sounds. 
^Trichopodus  trichopterus,   (Pallas,) 
J?  refit  of  the  family,  is  capable  of 
*»?  life  out  of  water,  particularly  if 
^  betted  fresh  leaves,  or  occasionally 
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abundance  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  where, 
however,  it  is  considered  inferior  to  Stroma- 
teus sinensis,  ^^  the  white  pomfret."  In  a  dried 
state  it  is  largely  exported,  and  thus  it  appears 
in  the  bazaars  of  Hindustan,  which  are  chiefly 
supplied  from  Bombay.     S.  sinensia  is  par 
excellence  the     "  white  pomfret"    of    the 
Straits    Settlements       and      Madras,    the 
"  pample    blanche"   of  Pondicherry.     It  is 
justly  renowned    for    its    flavour,    but   it 
requires  to    be    used  when   freshly  taken.- 
In    the   Straits    and    on    the  Coromandel 
Coast  it  is  abundant  at  all    seasons.    At 
the  Sandheads  in   the  Bay  of  Bengal,  (21  ^ 
N.  L.)  it  occurs,  but  less  numerously.    Dr. 
Russell     happened     seldom     to      see   this 
species  and  considered  it  very  inferior  to  the 
'*  black"     Stromateus  niger,  (Block)  or  his 
**  white  pomfiret,"  by  which  he  means  Stro- 
mateus argenteus  (Block,)     (Russell  p.  34.) 

In  the  Straits  Settlements,  as  well  as  at 
Madras,  8.  argenteus  is,  likewise,  deno* 
minated  the  "  white  pomfret."  In  abundance 
and  excellence  it  vies  with  S.  sinensis. 

Stromateus  oinereus.  Block,  is  abundant 
at  Penang  but  probably  from  its  inferior 
size  it  is  considered  somewhat  inferior  in 
quality.     At  the  Sandheads  it  occurs  rarely. 

Alausatoli,  Ouv.  and  Vol,  inhabits  the  Sea 
of  Penang,  Malayan  Peninsula,  Singapore, 
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Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Pondicherry,  river 
Caaverj,  and  Bombay.    Total  length  1  foot 
9  inch.     lake    A.    ilisha    in    Bengal,    the 
A.  toli  is,    by  the  English   of  the    Straits 
Settlements,  denominated  Shad    or   Sable- 
fish,  and  is  equally   valued  for  its  flavour. 
Both  are,  however,  somewhat  oily,  very  rich 
and  bony.     Alausa  toli    is  remarkable  as 
forming  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  a  distinct 
and  important  branch  of  fishery,  principally 
for  the  sake  of  its  roe.     It  is  the  kind  of 
'*  Shad"  to  which  Mr.  Grawfurd  refers  as 
frequenting  the  great  river  Siak  in  Sumatra, 
and  of  which  the  dried  roe,  of  enormous  size, 
constitutes  an  article  of  commerce.     (Graw- 
furd, Hist.  Ind.  Arekipel,  III.  440. — Royle, 
On  the  Production  of  lainglasa^  76).      A  de- 
scription of  the  fishing  of  this  species  is  given 
by  the  late  Mr.  Moor  in  Notices  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  &c.  p.  29.     At    Bukit  Batu, 
[oppoBite  to,  and  a  little  to  the  southward  of, 
Malacca]  a  place  on  the  main  of  Sumatra 
within  the  Strait  formed  by  the  island  of 
Bankalis,  exists  an  extensive    fishery  well 
known  in  this  part  of  the  world.     The  fish, 
which  is  the  object  of  it  is  called  in  the  Ma- 
layan language  *'  Trubu."     The  fish  itself  is 
sufficiently  known  in  all  the  neighbouring 
seas  but  found  with  a  roe   only  here,  [That 
is  to  say,  in  shoals,    for  it  is  plentiful  at 
Penang,    Malacca  and    Singapore,]  which 
makes  it  certain  that  it  repairs  to  this  fa- 
voured place  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 
The  Trubu,  about  a  cubit  long,  is  taken  in 
3  and  4  fathoms    water    on   a   mud    bank. 
About  300  boats  are  engaged  at  all  seasons 
in  the  fishery  with  the  exception  of  four  days 
during  dead  neap  tides.      The  roes  are  an 
article  of  trade  seaways,  and  the  dried  fishes 
are  sent  into  the  interior  of  Sumatra.     The 
Rajah  of  Siak  draws  a  revenue  front  this 


fishery  of  72,000  guilders  yearly,  receiving  a    tions  that  it  is    prepared   at  Bencoolei 


certain  duty  upon  the  quantity  taken.  From 
the  rate  and  amount  of  this  duty  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  yearly 
amounts  to  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
millions.  It  seems  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  spirit  of  European  monopoly  never  should 
have  fastened  upon  so  promising  an  object 
of  gain.  The  fishery,  from  its  peculiar  na- 
ture, is  probably  quite  inexhaustible,  and 
might  unquestionably  be  prodigiously  im- 
proved by  European  skill  and  industry,  and 
this  too  not  only  without  detriment^  but  pro- 
bably to  the  great  improvement  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  native  prince,  as  Well  as  the  es- 
sential benefit  of  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion" In  the  Malayan  markets  the  roe  is 
called  "  Telur  ikan,"  the  fish-roe  "  par  ex- 
oellenoe."     Like  the  preparation  of  ferment- 


largely  used  by  the  Malays  and  Chii 
season  and  make  their  food  palatable 
is  no  less  a  favourite  relish  with  £urc 
W.  T.  Lewis,  Esq.^  Besident  Couz 
Penang,  who  has  observed  the  proc 
preparation  in  Samatra,  describes  it 
lows.  The  fresh  roe  is  thoroughly  . 
and  next  partially  dried,  so  as  to  k 
slight  moisture,  iu  which  state  it  is  b^ 
dreds  closely  placed  in  casks,  and  in 
ported.  In  the  Malayan  Settlemen 
price  is  from  8  to  4  Spanish  DoUai 
hundred.  The  dealers  there  export 
derable  quantities  to  Gfaina,  after  1 
taken  the  precaution  to  repack  the  ro 
tween  Iwycrs  of  salt,  and  to  sprinkle 
with  arrack.  To  dress  them,  they  are  s 
for  about  half  an  hour  in  water,  and 
fried.  As  the  roe  appears  in  eommei 
is  of  an  elongated  flat  shape,  measuring 
6  to  8  iaches  in  length,  about  2  in  brc 
and  f  of  an  inch  in  depth,  of  a  deep  a 
colour.  The  single  eggs  are  larger 
those  of  A.  ilisha. 

The  Engraulis  brownii,  (Gmelin)  inl 
the  sea  and  estuaries  of  the  Malayaa  F 
sula  and  Islands,  Gliina  sea.  New  Zea 
Madura,  Java,Saimatra,Bombay,  Goroma 
Bay  of  Bengal,  Gangctie  estuaries, 
of  Erance  Australia,  New  York,  Havi 
Jamaica,  Vera  Gruz,  Martinique,  Barbft 
St.  Ghristopher,  Bio  Janeiro.  Total  leo 
6  inch. 

In  Java,  Sumatra  and  the  Straits  of 
lacca,  large  quantities  are  preserved  boti 
home  consumption  and  exportation  U>  C 
and  India.  The  delicious  condimeo 
famed  under  the  denami nation  of  ''Eed-fi 
(Ikan-merah  of  the  Malays,)  or  "  Malt 
fish,"  and  is  used  as  a  relish.  Mr.  TV 
Lewis,  Asst.  Res.  Gounsellor,  Penang,  i 


follows.  After  the  heads  have  been  remo 
the  fishes  (those  of  middling  sise  are 
ferred),  are  cleansed,  salted  (in  the  pro 
tiou  of  one  to  eight  parts  of  fish),  and 
posited  in  flat  glazed  earthen  vessels, 
the  latter  they  are  for  three  days  fiubmi 
to  pressure  by  means  of  stones  placed  on  i 
boards  or  dried  plain  tain  leaves.  The& 
are  next  freed  from  salt  and  saturated  i 
vinegar  of  Gocoa  Palm  toddy,  sfterwl 
are  added  powdered  ginger  and  blftck  pep 
(the  latter  mostly  entire),  and  some  w« 
and  powdered  '*  Red  rice."  After  m 
been  kept  for  three  days,  a  little  m««  ^ 
gar  is  added  before  placi  r»g  the  fishes  in  « 
closed  jars  or  bottles.  They  should  bo  * 
four  or  five  months  before  being  U8ed. 
expense  of  a  quart  bottle  of  ^^j^®  <^°^JfJ^ 


edfish  and   shell-fiah,    "  Balachan,"  it  is   about  30  oeate,  the  selling  price  o"^^^ 
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rice"  is  the  variety  of  Orysa 

kc&d  glatinofla  (pulat,  or  bras  sepnlnt 

Iblajs)   steeped    in  an    infasion  of 

In  tbe  Straits  Settlements,  red 

B  nsQiteii  from  China,  and  sells  at  the 

of  70  cents,    of  a  Dollar  per  lb.    The 

settlers     in  idie  Sbraits  prepare  a 

red  condiment  ivith  slices  of  Polyne- 

ia£eas  and  P.  tetradactjlns  and  also 


insidiatrix,    (Bloch),  this  species 
seasons  very  abandant  in  the  Straits 
and  nnnibers  are  dried  and  con- 
ihj  the  natives. 

longriioaiia^  (Cantor,)  is  verv 
in  tbe  Straits  of  Malacca  at  all 
and  qnantities,  both  fresh  and 
consumed  by  the  natives. 
eqnnlsBfbrmis,  (Knppell,)  in  the 
ICab&oca,  ibis  species  is  very  numc- 
seaaons,  and  forms  like  the  rest  an 
food. 

perforata,  (Cantor,)  inhabits  the 
^,  Malayan  Peninsala,Singapore, 
Total  length  :  5f  inch.   They 
flavour  and  pass  in  the  Settle- 
fli  Straits  nnder  the  denomination 
*  in  imitation   of  which  they 
preserved  in  oil.     It  has  a 
to    Alansa  argyrochlorls,  Cav. 
(toI.  XX.p.440). 
^general  form,the  yellow  dorsal  fin  with 
Uack  spot,  give  it  a  certain  resem- 
(teMeletta  veoenosa,  Cav.  et  Val.  (v^oL 
ff>377).     Some  specimens  of  Clnpeonia 
procured    by   Mr,  W.  T.  Lewis, 
R«id.     Conncillor,    Penang,    were 
by  tbe  following  account  of  a 
witnessed  by  that  gentleman 
bis  official  residence  at  Bencoolen. 
great  numbers  of  what  was  supposed 
tsvi  identical  species,   presented  the 
1  appearance  of  having  red  eyes.  Man  y 
isfter  having  eaten  these  finhes,  were 
attacked    with   violent  vomiting, 
m  cases  where  remedies  were  not  im- 
Ij  applied,  was  known    within   an 
to  terminat'e  fatally.     At  the  name  time 
t<>f  iltese  fishes  with  the  ordinary  silvery 
I'WB  as  formerly  eaten  with  impunity. 
fbe&omenon   recurred    at    Bencoolen 
'^seasons of  1823  and  1825,  but  not 
It  was  Burmised  that  the  poisonous 
hd  fed  on   a  gelatinous  substance 
'^  that  season  exudes  from  the  beauti- 
Qolonred  eoral  reefs  on  that  part  of  the 
''«f  Sumatra.     It  is,  however,  more  pro- 
^tlat  the  poisonous  fishes  were  shoals  of 
▼enenosa,     an  inhabitant    of   the 
and  the  neighbouring  seas,  which 
in  those  seasons  to  visit  Sumatra. 


M.  Valenciennes  describes  this  fish  as  being 
poisonous,  and  producing  eff*ects  as  noted 
above.  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Clnpeonia 
perforata  has  never  been  known  to  produoe 
bad  effects. 

Dnssumiera  acuta,  Cuv.  and  Val.  XX.  46?. 
PI.  606.  ihe  Tamban  bulat  of  the  Malays. 

Head  above,  back  and  upper  third  of  the 
sides  deep  glossy  blue,  bordered  by  a  longi- 
tudinal band  of  pale  copper-red  ;  the  rest  of 
the  head  and  body  shining  silvery  ;  dorsal 
hyaline.  Of  this,  single  individuals  occur 
at  Penang  at  all  seasons,  but  numbers 
from  June  to  September.  It  is  highly 
valued  for  its  delicate  flavour,  and  passes 
commonly  as  a  '  Sardine.'  The  latter 
denomination  it  shares,  however,  with  Cln- 
peonia perforata,  (vide  suprn,)  with  which  it 
is  also  confounded  by  the  Malays  under  the 
common  name  of  Ikan  tamban.  Both  species 
have  been  prepared  as   '  Sardines  a  huile.' 

TheSaurufl  neherenSjof  B  uchananHamilt^iiy 
has  the  upper  part  of  its  head,  back  and  sides 
light  grey  or  dust-coloured,  hemi*transparent 
like  gelatine,  with  minute  starlike  black  and 
brownish  dots  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdo- 
men is  pale  silvery  bluish  ;    rest  whitish  ; 
cheeks   and    opercles    pale    silvery  bluish, 
dotted    like  the    body ;    fins    transparent, 
coloured  like  iihe  body  but  more  closely 
dotted,  so  as  to   appear  pale  blackish.     It 
inhabits  the  Sea  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
and  Islands,     Cbusan,    Woosung,  Canton, 
Madura,  Java,  Sumatra,  Tenanserim,  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  Vizagapatam,  Bay  of  Bengal, 
Bombay,    Malabar.     The  total  length  is  1 1 
inch.      The  fi^h  is  of  most  voracious  habit*!, 
gorging  itself  with  its  own  species  and  other 
fishes    of  nearly   its    own  size,   and    with 
Crustaeca  (shrimps).     It  is  frequently  taken 
with  the  stomach  and  the  jaws  expanded  with 
prey.     It  is  very  short-lived,  more  so  than 
either  S.  trachinus  or   S.   myops,  and  the 
whole  body  becomes  at  certain  seasons  bril- 
liantly phosphorescent.      In  the  Straits   of 
Malacca  it  is  at  all  times  very  numerous, 
although  less  so  than  it  is  at  the  Sandheads 
or  in  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.     Although 
very  rich,  it  is  a  great  delicacy  immediately 
after  it  is  taken.    Salted  and  dried  it  is  also 
highly  valued,  and  in  this  state  it  occurs  in 
commerce  under  the  denomination  of  "  Bom- 
bay Ducks,"    the  "  Bummaloh'*  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Bamiah  of  Bombay,  large  qnantities 
of  which  are  annually  exported  from  Bombay 
and  the  Malabar  coast  to  all  parts  of  India. 

Hemiramphus  russelli  of  Cuv.  and  Val. 

the  Toda  pendek  of  the  Malays  [Pendek, 

short.)     The  Malays  thus  denominate  all  the 

species  of  Hemiramphus,  to  distinguish  them 

I  from  those  of  Belone  (Toda)  of  the  Malays. 
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At  Penang  H.  Rnsfielli  is  numerous  at  all 
seasons^  acd  larger  individnals  oocnr  at  ir- 
regular intervals.  They  appear  at  European 
tables  under  the  appellation  of  Guard-fish." 

Plagusia  potous,  Cuvier. '  The  Ikan  ledah 
of  the  Malays,  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and, 
like  Plagusia  trulla^  passes  at  European 
tables  under  the  denomination  of  '^  Sole." 
the  species  are  all  distinguished  for  their 
tenacity  of  life.  The  fishermen  at  Penang 
assert  that  some  species  of  Plagusia  shoal 
at  certain  seasons. 

Hippocampus  mannulus  and  H.  com  en,  of 
tbe  Penang  seas,  when  drying  assume  the  figure 
of  a  horse  head  and  are  known  to  all  as  the 
Sea-horse. 

Of  the  TorpedinideB,  several  genera  and 
species  occur,  viz.,  Narcine  Indica,  Astrape 
dipterygia,  Temera  Hardwickii  and  Cysteo- 
cercus  temersd,  Dr.  Cantor  says,  large 
individuals  of  Narcine  are  at  Penang 
of  rare  occurrence,  but  younger,  from 
3  to  6  inches  in  length,  are  taken  at  all  sea- 
sons. In  or  out  of  water  they  may  be  band- 
led  witb  impunity .  Several  species  of  fishes 
introduced  in  a  jar  filled  with  sea- water  and 
containing  a  large  Narcine  shewed  no  conse- 
quences from  the  contact,  nor  did  they  ap- 
pear to  avoid  the  Torpedo.  The  food  of  this 
and  the  other  Malayan  Torpedinidss  consists 
of  Crustacea  and  Testacea. 

Piotosusanguillaria,and  PI.  albilabris  both 
occur  in  the  Seas  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
At  Penang,  the  latter  species  is  less  numer- 
ous than  the  former.  Both  are  eaten  by  the 
poorer  class  of  natives.  The  wounds  of  both 
are  equally  dreaded. 

The  species  of  Tetrodon  are  capable  of 
inflating  the  abdomen,  and  in  this  state, 
when  taken  or  handled,  they  emit  a 
grating  sound.  They  are  also  remarkable 
for  tenacity  of  life,  which  they  are  capable 
of  sustaining  for  several  hours  after  having 
been  taken  out  of  their  element.  They  have 
a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour,  resembling 
that  of  the  Gobioidsd,  which  continues  for 
several  years  in  specimens  preserved  in 
spirits  of  wine.  In  the  Malayan  countries 
they  are  considered  highly  poisonous,  and 
are  even  objected  to  as  manure. 

Batrachus  grunniens,  (Linne).  The 
natives  attribute  poisonous  qualities  to 
these  fishes,  and  reject  them  even  as  ma- 
nure. The  creaking  sound  they  emit  has 
been  noted  by  Buchanan.  They  are  capable 
of  living  a  considerable  -time  out  of  their 
dement. 

Cacodoras  argns,  (Linn.)  Is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  thpcgJi-JMiilMaHigt  it  on  account 
of  its  x^fiiyjMBHf^^^HHkL^  several 
wbidl  JIM^^^^^^^^^^^^^K'.'^Minaries 


of  the  Oangefl,  and  at  Penang,  the  8t( 
contained  remains  of  small  fishes  and 
tacea.  According  to  Bennett,  it  is,  in  C 
angled  for  on  hooks  baited  with  a  k 
sea- weed  ("  Pendah,'*)  of  which  thi 
appears  to  be  particularly  fond. 

Echenneis  naucrates,  (Linn.)    Ooe 
Malacca.     The    Malays  consider   thif 
to  be  powerful  manure  for  fruit  trees. 
Dissert,  of  Penang^  179)r 

Raconda  rnssel liana,  Oray.  At  F 
individuals  from  4  to  6  inches  in  1 
are  numerous  at  all  seasons,  altl 
less  so  than  they  are  at  the 
heads  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gknges. 
Bengal  fishermen  denominate  the  s 
'«  Potassah-Fessah"  or  "Phasah."  "F( 
or  ^'Phasah,"  as  Buchanan  Hamilk 
serves,  is,  in  Bengal,  a  generic  term, 
calarly  applied  to  Engraulis  p 
(Buchan),  and  E.  telarah,  (Bach.)  ! 
heavy  swimmer,  and  like  the  rest  of  tlw 
peoidsB,  expires  immediately  on  leavii! 
element.  It  is  chiefly  consumed  in  a 
state. 

Leuciscus  rasbora,  (Buchan.  Ham. 
numerous  at  Penang,  in  rivulets  ai 
rice  fields,  when  they  are  flooded. 

Teuthis,  {Linna  1766.)  All  the  spec 
this  genus  are  supposed  by  the  Mali 
the  Straits  to  be  highly  poisonous,  titf 
not  eaten,  but  set  aside  among  offal  d 
to  be  used  as  manure.  ; 

The  Arius  genus  of  fishes,  v 
Ganges,  Malay  and  Javanese  seas,  ft 
isinglass.  The  Arius  arius  of  Dr.  BqqI 
Hamilton,  inhabits  the  Grangetio 
aries,  near  Pondicherry,  and  the  est! 
near  Penang,  the  Malay  peninsnll 
Singapore.  It  is  1  foot  and  10  inches) 
forms  an  article  of  food,  and  more  tba 
other  of  the  siluridee  contributes  t« 
isinglass  of  Indian  commerce. 

The  Arius  militaris.  lAnn.  Is  a  foo 
a  half  long,  inhabits  the  Coromande 
Malabar  coasts,  the  (Sanges,  Irawa(J 
the  seas  and  estuaries  of  the^alay  p 
sula.     Its  air  vessel  is  preserved  as  isii^ 

The  Arius  truncatus  Cuv.  and  Vj 
under  a  foot  in  length.  It  occurs  in  th( 
of  Penang  and  the  MalayPeninsuIa,  bul 
rare  that  it  furnishes  little  of  the  isingl 
commerce. 

The  bodies  of  the  genus  (Thanda  (C* 
Hind,  silver)  are  more  or  less  disphfli 
The  Macropodus  pugnax  of  Cantor  i 
numerously  at  the  foot  of  hills  at  Pj 
Like  the  rest  of  the  family  it  is  csjrf 
living  for  sometime  out  of  water,  Tm 
mese  inhabitants  with  whom  this  spw 
a  great  favourite,  keep  them  sn  Jt" 
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i«¥ere  ihe  larvoD  of  mnsqnitoes  is  ibeir 
denominate    them    "Pla  kat," 
t^\  kat;   a  fighter.     The  yarietj  is 
^  Lient-Col.  Jas.  Low,  i.  e.,  the 
ht^  althongh  they  live  peaceably 
The  reel  fish  however,  the  ezhibi- 
rhoee  combats  is  a  popular  amnse- 
Tith  the   Siamese,  appears  to  be  a 
of  the  present  species,  produced  by 
means,   ]ike  the  varieties  of  the 
of  China,  and  Dr.  Cantor  names  ifc 
pngnax,  Var.  (Plate  11.  Fig.  4.) 
of  'Qie    Siamese.      When    the  fish 
of  qniet  with  the  fins  at  rest, 
Lokmrs  present  nothing  remarkable, 
are  brought  within  sight  of  each 
^'d  one  see  its  own  image  in  a  look- 
the  little  creature  becomes  snd- 
tfae  raised  fins  and  the  whole 
with  metallic  colours  of  dazzling 
,TkOe  the  projected  gill  membrane, 
[&B  a  black  frill  round  the  throat, 
ig  grotesque    to    the  general 
In  this  state  it  makes  repeated 
real  or  reflected  antagonist.    But 
taken  out  of  each  other's  sight 
bkeome  qniet.    This  description  was 
itfm  1840  at  Singapore,  where  a 
bad  been  presented  with  several 
of  Slam.    They  were  kept  singly 
vritii  "water,  fed  with  larvos  of 
and  bad  thus  lived  for  many 
The  Siamese    are    as    infatuated 
eombats  of  these  fishes  as  Malaysare 
cock  fights,  and  stake  considera- 
and  sometimes  their  own  persons 
^miliea    The  license  of  exhibiting 
iia  is  fiurmed,  and  afibrds  a  considera- 
revenae  to  the  king  of  Siam. 
rJ.  EL  Tennant  tells  us  that  in  the  hot 
of    Kannea,    in    the  vicinity    of 
lie,   the  water  fiows  at    a    tem- 
varjing  at  different  seasons  from 
1 115  ^ .     In  the  stream  formed  by  these 
IL  Bajnand    found    and  forwarded 
two  fishes  which  he  took  from  the 
at  a  time  when    his    thermometer 
temperature  of  37^  Reaumur, 
to  115^  of  Fahrenheit.    The  one  was 
the  other  an  AmbasBis,  and  to 
the  beat  of  its  habitat,  he  assign- 
ee name  of  "  thermalis." 
Cobitis  thermalis,  and  a  carp, 
IfliennoicoB,  were  also   found  in  the 
iga  of  Kannea,  at  a  heat  40°  cent., 
likkrenbelt,  and  a  roach,  Leucificus 
when  the  thermometer  indicated 
122^=*  Eahr.  Figh  have  been  taken 
fM  spring  at  Pooree  when  the  ther- 
jlood  at  112<^  lahr.,  and  as  they 
to  a  camToreuB  gepus,  they  must 
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have  found  prey  living  in  the  S&me  high 
temperature.  (Jowm.  Adatie  8o6,  of  Beng. 
Yol.  YI.  p.  465.)  Fishes  have  been  observed 
in  a  hot  spring  at  Manilla  which  raises  the 
thermometer  to  187°,  and  in  another  in 
Barbary,  the  usual  temperature  of  which  is 
172°;  and  Humboldt  and  Bonpland»  when 
travelling  in  South  America^  saw  fishes 
thrown  up  alive  from  a  volcano,  in  water 
that  raised  the  temperature  to  210°,  being 
two  degrees  below  the  boiling  point. 
Patterson* s  Zoology  Pi,  IL  p.  211 ;  YarrelVs 
History  of  BriMsh  Fishes,  Voh  L  In  p.  16 
quoted  in  TennanVs  Sketches  of  the  Nat,  Hist, 
of  Oeylon,  p.  859,  Oantor  in  B.  As,  8,  J, 

SuB-Ouss  I.    TBLEOSTBI. 

ObDEB  I.  ACANXEOFTEBTan.  ^(am^ILBEBYGlPiE. 

Monocentris  japonicus,  0,  8f  F.,  Japan. 
Beryx  delphini,  O,  Sf  K,  Indian  Ocean. 
Myripristia  prOininSf  (7*  ^  F.,  Isle  of  France, 
Indian  Ocean,  Pacific. 

kuntee,  C.  ^  F.,  Isle  of  France,   Coro- 
mandel. 

bleekeri,  Gwnth,  Banda. 

leignathos,  Valen.,  New  Ireland. 

parvidens,  Bleeh*^  Amboyna. 

murdjan,    Forik,,  Bed    Sea,  India,  Am- 
boyna. 

adustus,  Bleeh,f  Amboyna. 

microphthalmus,  Bleeker,  Amboyna. 

vittatus,  C.  ^  F.,  Isle  of  France. 

japonicus,  0.  8f  F,  Japan,  Isle  of  France. 

hexagonus,  0, 8f  F*,  Isle  of  France,  Boeroe, 

botche,  Bl,^  Batavia. 

violaceus  BL,  Banda. 
Holocentrum    macropus,     OwUh,,    Isle  of 
France. 

poecilopterum,  BleeJcer^  Cocos  Islands.^ 

microstoma,  Ounih,^  Amboyna. 

rubrum,  Forsh.,  Red  Sea^  India^  Amboyna, 
China,  Japan,  Phillippines,  Loaisiade. 

laticeps,  0,  S"  V'i  Batavia. 

punotatissimum^  0^  §r  F.^  Sumatra,  Caro- 
line Islands. 

stereos  muscarum,  C.  Sf  F«,  Sea  of  Guam. 

spinifernm,  C  ^  F-,  Bed  Sea,  B.  Africa, 
Indian  Ocean,  Pacific. 

binotatum,  Q.  ^  O,,  New  Guinea,  Guam. 

caudimacxilatum,  Eiipv-y  Bed  Sea,  Ceylon. 

tiereoides,  Bteeh.,  Amb(^na. 

spinosissimiiiD,  T.  ^  8ch.y  Japan. 

diadema,    Lae^p.f  Red  Ses,  Madagascar, 
Ceylon,  China,  Archipelago. 

melanotopterum,  BleeJcfr^  Celebes. 

violaceum,  Bleek,,  AmboynA^ 

comutum,  BJeek^  Ceraiti  rivers,  Amboyna. 

sammara,  Forsh.iJRiipP'fBied  Sea^Capeof 
.  Good  Hope,  India,  Amboyna,  Sumbava. 

operculare,  C,  ^  F.,  N.  Ireland,  Basda. 
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18976,  Qunth,,  Amboyna,  Lonisiade  Arcbi* 

pelagOi  Salomon  Islands, 
leonoides,  Bleeh, 
binotatom,  Bleek. 
Rhynchiohthys  pelamidis,  0.   ^  F.,   Indian 
Ocean, 
braohyrhynolins,  Bleek,^  Amboyna. 
Heterophthalmns  katoptron,  Bl.^  Manado. 

Fam.  ni.  Pebcid-e.    First  Qrovf.   Pebcina. 

Percicbihys  oiliaia,  K.  8f  v.  H,,  Java. 
Lates  calcafifer,  BL^  (L.  nobilis  0.   F.), 

months  of  E.  IndLim  rivers,  China. 
Onidon  chinensis,  MidL  ^  Trosch,,  Manilla. 
Psammoperca  waigiensis^   Sleeker^    China> 

Waigion,  Australia. 
Percalabraz   japonicos,    T.   ^  8.,    China, 

Japan. 
Etelis  carbnncnlns,  0.  ^  F.,  Seychelles,  Isle 

of  France. 
Niphon  spinosns  0.  8f  F.,  Japanese  Seas. 
Enoplosns  armatns,  0,  ^  F.,  Australian  Seas. 

Second  Qroup,    Sebbaniha. 

Aprion  virescens,  0.  ^  F.,  Seychelles. 
Centropristis  hirnndinacens,  C,  ^  F.,  Japan. 
Anthias  borbonius,  0.  8f  F.,  Isle  of  France. 

rasor,  Eic&.,  Australian  Seas. 

schlegelii,  Gvmih.^  Japan. 

cichlops,  Bl,^  (Priaman)  Sumatra. 

pleurotaBuia  Bl,^  Amboyna. 

cheirospilosy  Bl.^  Amboyna. 
Anjrperodon  leucogrammicus,    Bein.^    Sey- 
chelles, Moluccas. 
Serranus   louti,  Fvnk,^  Red    Sea,  Isle  of 
France,     Ceylon,     Sumatra,      Timor, 
Moluccas,  Waigion, 

flavimarffinatus,  Bupp.^  Red  Sea. 

rhyncholepis,  Bleeh.  ^  Celebes. 

brunneus,  J?Z.,  Chinese  Sea. 

kawamelMuri,  T.  fy  8ch.^  Japan. 

lanceolatns,  Bl,^  Bay  of  Bengal,  Satavia, 
Samarang* 

albofuscus,  L<icSp.<,  BUek,^  Sea  of  Boeroe. 

sexfiasciatiis,  0.  ^  F.,  Javanese  Sea. 

oceanicus,  0.  ^  F.,  Red  Sea,  Isle  of  France. 

trimaonlatns,  0.  §r  F.,  Japan,  China,  Cape. 

diacanihus,  0.  Sr  F,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Mala- 
bar,  China,  Lonisiade. 

stigmapomus,  Mchard.,  China  Sea,  N.  W. 
Australia. 

boenack,  Bl.,  Snnda,  Molucca  Seas. 

semipunctatus,  C  ^  F.,  Pondioherry« 

tigrinus,  0.&'  F.,  East  Indies  P 

argus,  Bl.^  East  Indies. 

rogaa,  0.  ^  F.,  Red  Sea. 

zananella,  0.  ^  F.,  Javanese  Sea. 

paohyoentrum,  0.  ^  F,  Ceylonese  Sea. 

erythrsras,  0.  ^  F.,  Isle  of  France. 

microprion,  BUelcer^  Java,    China,  Am- 
boyna^  Loniaiadfi  Archipelago. 
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cyanostigmatoides,    Bleeher,      Java 

bojma. 
cyanostigma,  K,    8f   v,    H.,    Java^ 

boyna. 
miniatus,  Riqyp',  Red  Sea,  Mozam 
aurantius,  0.  I*  F,  Sumatra,  Seyol 
sexmaculatis,  Biipp,^  Red  Sea. 
nigripinnis,  BUekery  Sea  of  Batjaa. 
hemistictus,  R'iifp,^  Red  Sea. 
guttatus,  Betersy  Red  Sea,  Mozam 

Isle  of  France,  Ceylon,  China,  £ 

Borabora,  Polynesia,  Sandwich  Is 
sonnerati,  (7.  ^  F.,   Ceylon,  Pondici 

Sumatra,  Lonisiade  Archipelago, 
urodelus,  0.  ^  F,  India,  Amboyna, 

line  and  Kokos  Islands, 
analis,  0,  8f  F,  New  Ireland, 
zanana,  G,  Sf  F,  Amboyna. 
limbatus,  0.  ^  F.,  Island  of  Guam, 
nouleny,  0.  ^  F,  Coast  of  Coromand 
Intra,  0.  ^  F,  Isle  of  France, 
goldmanni,  BleehepTy  Sea  of  Gboot  0! 
pavoninus,  0*  8f  F.,  Bombay, 
angularis,  0.  8f  F,  Isle  of  France,  C( 
suillus,  Q,  ^  F,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Core 

del,  QaDgetie  estuaries,    Java,  PI 

pines, 
fascoguttatus,  EUppeil^  Red  Sea»  Mc 

bique. 
altivelioides,  Bleehy  Sea  of  Batavia. 
polyphekadion,  BleeJcer,  Sea  of  Batai 
salmonoides,  0.  ^  F,  Red  Sea,  U 

France,  Batavia.  I 

epistiotus,  T.  ^  Sehleg,^  Japanese  Sei 
bataviensis,  Bleeker,  Amboyna,  Japl 
alboguttatus,  0.  ^  F,  Amboyna. 
polystigma,  Bleeker^  Amboyna. 
moara,  T.  8f  Sch.^  Japanese  Seas, 
marginalia,  0,  $*  F,  Java,  China,  Jt 

Amboyna,  Timor,    Lonisiade  An 
amblycephalus,  Amboyna. 
melanoteenia,  Amboyna. 
horridus,  0.  ^  F,  Pinang,  Java, 
sebad.  Sleeker,  Amboyna,  Chinese  Sea 
summana,  0,  ^  F.,  Red  Sea. 
micronotatus,  Bwjpp.,  Red  Sea. 
tumilabris,  0.  ^  F.,  SeycheUes. 
boevenii,  Bleek.,  Batavia,  Amboyna. 
bontoo,  Cuv.  B4gne,  Anvnu,  Madras,  Via 

patam,  Java, 
eelebicus,  Bleeker,  Celebes.  .. 

variolosus,  0.  ^  F,  Sunda  Sea,  Paca 
hoedtii,  Bleeker,  Amboyna. 
akaara,  T.  8f  ScA.,  Japanese  Sea. 
heragonatus,  Qvmi\,,  Red  Sea,Indi% 

Australia,  Pacific,  African  ooaat. 
Va/r.  (a)  hezagonata,  Vw.  (&)  »^«^ 
tsirimenara,  T&m,  ^  Seh.,  Japanese  &« 
punctatissimus,  OurUh,.,  China.  . 

flavoK»ruleua,  Q.  ^  G.,  Mozambqne, 

of  France,  Ceylon. 
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Qunih.^  Suez, 
i  RiekarcUon,  N.  Australia,  China 
SeMtTonres  Straits,  Amboyna,  Bata- 
^  Smmbava. 

0.  §r  ^'f  Java  Seas. 
Bleeker^  Amboyna. 
e,  Bleeker^  Batjan. 
Ked  Sea,  Mozambique,  Japan. 

Temm,  §r  Sch.,  Japan,  China. 
Aicns,  K.  ^  V.  H.,  Java. 
K.  ^  V,  H.y  Java, 
Bleeker^  Batavia,  New  Guinea. 

1,  0.  ij-  r.,  Seychelles. 
Gtinth,j  Madagascar. 

0.  §r  V^  India,  Port  Essington, 


^r^  '  ^'  §f  V-9  Moluccas,  Amboyna, 

T-  4"  Sch,,  Japanese  Seas. 
0.    4^    F.,   Goromandel  coast, 
China  Seas,  Batavia. 

T,  4"  Sch.y  Japanese  Seas. 
C.  4"  v.,  Isle  of  France. 
C  %•  y.^  Trincomalee. 
T.  4>  Sch,,  Japan. 
a  *  K,  Ceylon, 
los,  Bleeker^  Batoe  Sea. 
1^(7.  4-  F.,  Pondicherry,  China. 
*  ,  Bleeker,  Ceylon,  Amboyna. 

macnlatnm,  0.  ^  F.,  Red  Sea, 
)re,     Batavia,    Macassar,   Hal- 

mm,  0.  ^  v.,  Red  Sea,  Australia, 
Japan,  Louisiade  Arcliipelago. 
itfaus,  Bleeher,  Java,  Batavia. 

0,    ^    F,    Mozambique, 

0.  ^  F.,  China,  Japan, 
r,  Gunih,y  East  Indies. 

orien^is,   Sleeker,    Mauritius, 
Australia,    Indian     Ocean,    Phil- 


.lug  schlegdii,  Ounth.,  Mauritius 
€88  Seas. 

bi&ficiatura,  K.  4r  v.  H.,  Madras, 
dona,  Japaou 

*  waigienais,    Q,    4r  (?.,  Waigiou, 
bttngton. 

!a  ocdiata,  Ghinih.y  Amboyna. 
nigra^  Qunth,^  Red  Sea. 
fc,  GunGuf  Amboyna,  Celebes,  N. 


ftpitt.,  Mosambique,   Pondicherry, 
*!,  Amboyna,   Waigiou,    Louisiade 
l^iihipelago. 

Off,  (Tvn^A.,  Red  Sea,  Mauritius, 
Seas,  Polynesia, 
ittata,  Gwnth.y  Mauritius, 
im,  Gvmih,y  Mauritius. 
Gwilh,y  Red  Sea,  Mozambique. 
(kadoT^  Bay  of  Bengal,  Pinang. 
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marginata,  Gmitli.^  Mozambique,  Ceylon, 
Amboyna,  Louisiade  Archipelago. 

bottonensis,  Gwith.^  Sumatra,  Amboyna, 
N.  Guinea. 

rivulata,   Gunth,,  Red   Sea,  Malabar  and 

Coromandel  Coast,  China,  Japan. 

caeruleopunctata,  Gunth.^  Sumatra,  Coro- 
mandel. 

melanura,  Gunth,,  Red  Sea. 
amboinesis,  Gunth,^  Amboyna. 
melanospiloB,  Gunth,,  Celebes, 
fulva,  Gunth.,  Ofcaheiti. 
civis,  Guntk.y  Seychelles. 
SfHlura,  Ceylon. 
Mesoprion  microchir,  Bleek,  Amboyna  Sea. 
spams,  Gunth.,  Japan  Sea. 
carponotatus.  Rich,,  N.  Australia, 
bohar,  Guntk,  Red  Sea,  E.  Africa. 
caudaJis,  0.  ^  F,  Vanicolo  Islands, 
bitesniatus,  bhmth,,  Celebes, 
waigiensis,  GurUh,,  Waigiou,  Pt.  Essington. 
chrysotaenia,  BZ.,  Batavia  Seas, 
argentimaculatus,  GuntL,  Red  Sea. 
lineatus,  Gunth.,  Waigiou,   Molucca,  Java, 
gembra,  0,  ^  F,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Moluccas, 
borensis,  Gujith,,  Borabora  Island, 
erythrinus,  Gunth.,  Red  Sea. 
J^ngns,  0.  §r  F^  Java,  Ceylon,  Coromandel 

coast,  Malay  Peninsula^  ' 
madras,  0.  ^  F, 

johnii,  0.  §r  F.,  Pacific,  China,  India,  Ma- 
laya, Australia, 
fuscescens,  0.  ^  F,  China,  Celebes,  Batjan. 
fulviflamma,  Bleek,,  Red   Sea,   Seychelles, 

Java,  Amboyna,  China, 
annularis,  0,  ^  F,  Indian  Ooean,  Red  Sea, 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Seas, 
malabaricus,  Bleek,,  Padang,  Sumatra  Seas, 
erythropterus,  0.  §r  F,  Batavia,  Sumbava. 
lineolatus,  Gunth.,  Red  Sea,  Amboyna. 
timoriensis,  GuniL^  Timor,  Japan, 
dodecacantiius,  Bleek.^  Amboyna. 
dodecacanthoides,    Bteek.^  Amboyna,  Ma- 
dras. 

vitta,  Bleek,,  Japan,   China,  Java,  Amboy- 
na, Louisiade,  Waigiou,  N.  Australia, 
bleekeri,  Gtmth.^  Bataiia,  Amboyna, 
enneacanthus,  Bleek.^  Batavia. 
semicinctus,  0.  ^  F,  Waigiou,  Rauwack, 

Amboyna. 
quinquelineatus,    0.  ^  F*,  Red  Sea,  Java, 
decussatus,  0.  §r  F.,  Java,  Phillippines. 
pomacanthus,  Bleek.,  Amboyna. 
Glaucosoma  burgen,  Richards. ,  Japan,  Hout< 
man's  Abrothos,  S.  W«  Australia. 


Fourth  Grov{p,    Pbucanthina. 

Priacanthus    boops,   0.  ^  F.,    St.  Helena, 
Mozambique. 
japonicuB,  Langsdorf,  Cape,  China,  Japan, 
niphonicus,  C.  ^  F,  Japan. 
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blochii,  Bleek,  Ambojna ;  Samatra, 
benmebari,  T.  ^  S.,  Japan, 
hamrubr,  C,  ^  F.,  Red  Sea. 
carolinns,  0.  I*  F.,  Carolines,  Banda  Neira. 
schmittii,  BZ^eA;.,  Padang  Sea. 
bolocentram,  Bleeh.y  Batavia,  Sumatra, 
macracanthus,  0.  Sf  F.,  Ambojna ;  Bata- 
via; Japan, 
dubins,  T.  ^  8.,  Japan, 
tayenusy  Rich.,  Chinese  Sea. 
speculum,  0.  ^  F.,  Seychelles. 

Fifth  Qroup.    Apogonina. 

Ambassis,  small   fishes,  liyiog  in  the  fresh 

and  brackisb  waters  and  seas   of  the 

Indian  Region,  N.  Australia,  Dalmatia. 
robustus,  Owath.j  Borneo, 
commersonii,  (7.  8f  F,,  Red    Sea,  Isle  of 

France,  India,  Australia. 
urotaBuia,  Bleeh,  Amboyna,  Wahai. 
apogonoides,  Bleeh,^  Borneo  rivers, 
kopsii,  Bleeh.j  Singapore, 
batjanensis,  Bleek,,  Fresh  waters  of  Ba^an, 

Amboyna. 
dussumieri,    O.   8f   F,  Malabar,    Pinang, 

Java,    China,    Celebes,  Amboyna,  Isle 

of  France,  Seychelles, 
thermalis,  0.  ^  F.,  Warm  springs  of  Cania, 

Ceylon, 
nalua,  (7.  ^  F.,  Java,  Pinang^  Bengal, 
interrupta,  BUek,^  Batavia,    Wahai  and 

Ceram  Seas, 
burnenses,  Bleek.^  Rivers  of  Boeroe. 
wollffii,  Bleek.,  Rivers  of  Borneo, 
vacbellii,  Richard,  Sea  of  Canton, 
macracanthus,  Bhek.y  Sea  of  Batavia. 
ma,crolepis,  Ownth.,  River  Kapnas  (Borneo) 
alta,  0,  ^  F.,  Bengal, 
TBXig&,  C.  ^  F.,  Mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
oblonga,  0.  8c  F.,  Fresh  waters  of  Bengal, 
bogoda,  0.  Sf  V.^  Moutb  of  the  Ganges. 
Apogon  heptastigma,  Ehrenh,,  Red  Sea. 
hyalosoma,B26e2;.,  Batavia,  Sumbawa,  Am^- 

boyna,  Sumatra, 
thermalis,  0.  ^  F.,  Warm  springs  of  Cania 

(Ceylon.) 
pcecilopterus  K,  df  H.,  Javanese  Sea. 
godini,.  Bleeh,^  Coast  of  Samatra. 
axillaris,  Val.^  Ascension  Island, 
leptacanthus,  Bleek.,  Sea  of  Temate. 
•nigromaculatus,  H.  ^  J*,  New  Guinea, 
orbicularis,  K»  ^v.  H.^  Java,  Ceram. 
nematopterus,  Bleek.,  Sea  of  Manado. 
trimaonlatus,  0.  ^  F.,  Bum,  Moluccas, 
rbodopteras,  Bleek.y  Singapore, 
koilomatodon,  Bleek.,  Ternate,  Moluccas, 
margaritophorus,  Bleek,,  Batjan. 
t»niatus,  Ehren,,  Djetta  (Red  Sea.) 
amboiensis,  Bleek,,  Amboyna  rivers, 
aangiensis,  Bleek*,  Sea  of  Sangi. 
ceramensis,  Ble^k.^  Sea  of  Wahai  (Ceram.) 


nigripinnis,  0.  ^  F,  China,  Indi 
tseniopterus,  Bennett.,  Isle  of  Fraz 
monochrous,  Bleek.j   Manado,  A 

Feejee. 
maculosuS|  0.  Sf  F.,  Indian  Seas, 
enneastigma,  RwppeU,  Massaua  (f 
ruppellii,  Gunth.,  Australian  Seas 
nov89  guinee,  VaUn.y  Java,  Bata^ 

Guinea, 
cnpreus,  Ehrmh.,  Red  Sea. 
hoevenii,  Bleek.,  Amboyna  Sea. 
truncatus,  Bleek.,  Batavia* 
bifasciatus,  Biippell.,  Red  Sea,  Ch 
timoriensis,  Bleek.,  Timor,  Eupan! 
bandanensis,  Bleek.,  Banda  Sea. 
annularis,  Riippdl^  Red  Sea.  Mos 

Indian  Ocean, 
lineatus,  T.  ^  8ch.,  Japanese  Sea. 
quadrifasciatus,      VcUen.,    Java, 

Seas,  Feejee,  Mozambique, 
semilineatus,  T.  ^  Sch.,  Japanese 
chrysopomus,  Bleek.,  Sea  of  Maea 
kalosoma,  Bleek.,  Sea  of  Banka. 
frenatus,  Valen.^  New  Guinea. 
kaJlopterus,  BleeJc,  Sea  of  Manad 
fasciatus,  Q.  Sf  G.,   Feejee,  Anstrl 

lucca,  Mozambique, 
cyanosoma,  Bleek.,  Lawajong,  (Sd 
multitaBniatus,     Bleek.,     Bima,  Si 
bartzfeldii,  Bleek.,  Sea  of  Amboytt 
chrysotoBnia,  BZ.,  Batavia.  i 

melas,  Bl.,  Sumbava,  Celebes^  M 
cantoris,  BZ.,  Riouw.  « 

lineolatas,  Ehnr.,  Red  Sea. 
fucatus,  Oant.,  Sea  of  Pinang. 
macropterus,  K  4"  v.  H,,  Java, 
bleekeri,  Bl. ,  Batavia,    Padaag,  ^ 
macropteroides,  Bl.,  Sea  of  Lep^ffj 
buruensis,  Bl.,  Sea  of  Boeroe. 
zosterophorus,  Bl.,  Sea  of  Mani 

Apogonichthys  gracilis,  Bh,  Tenw 
auritus,  Gmith,,  Mauritius,  Bed 
polys tigma,  Bl.,  Ceram,  SamaU 
amblyuropterus,  Qunth,^  Wahai 
glaga,  Bl.,  Javan,  Japan,  Sing»I 
carinatus,  Bl.,  Japan  and  Chuif 
perdix,  Bl.,  Sea  of  Floris. 
aprion,  G^nth.,  N.  Australia 

Chilodipterus  octovittatus,   0. 
Sea ;  Indian  Ocean, 
lineatus,  Gunth.^  Red  Sea. 
quinquelineatus,  0.  ^  F.,  Socit 

Amboyna,  Red  Sea. 
apogonoides,  Bl.,  Sea  of  Mf 
amblyuropterus,  Bl.,  Sea  of 

Scombrops  chilodipteroides,  Ja] 

Acropoma  Japonicum,  Gthty 

SMh  Growp.     Gby**** 

Odontonectes  erythrogaater^ 
Seas.  < 
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kCBibTiiiatQs,  0.  ^  F.,  Isle  of  Franoe. 
C.  ^  F.,  China,  Java. 
C.  ^  F.,  ManritiiiA,  Mosambiqne. 
(7.  ^   F.,    Java,    Amboyna, 
Tttieolo,  Feejee. 

O.  ^  F.,  Fresh  waters  of  Manri- 
%B^  GelebeSy  Amboyna,  Feejee,  Ooalaw. 
C.\  F.,  Sea  of  Guam. 
I,  BL,  Cfeylon. 

Gunih.^  Anstralia. 

Q.  J-  r., 


E4 


•1 


For.  5.     P&I8TIF0icatidx. 

iheraps,    C  ^  F.,   India,  China, 
IkBay. 

O,  ^  V.^  Pinang. 
<7.  §'  F.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Qunth.y  Bay  of  Benp^al. 
(]r«7»f^.,  Australia  rivers. 
I,  Ounth,^  Java,  Celebes. 
0.  ^  F.,  India. 
r,  Gtinih,^  Australia  rivers. 
Ounik.y  Bed  Sea,  E.  Africa^  Indian 
N.  Australia. 

Oant.<t  Indian  Seas. 
Ehren.,  Bed  Sea,  Java, 
ins,  T.  ^  S.,  Japan,  China, 
tus,  0,  ^  F.,  Java,  China. 
BL,  Australia,  Timor. 

Ounth.j  Cape,   Indian  Ocean, 

.      Bwpp. 

sexline&tus,  0.  &  F.,  Australia. 
Bl ,  Halmaheira. 
nigmm,  (7.  &  F,  Pinang,  Manilla. 
C,4rV.',  Bed  Sea,  £.  Africa,  Indian 
N.  Australia. 
B%)p.9  Bed  Sea,  Sunda. 
tain,  Bwpp.f  Bed  Sea. 

O.  ^  F,  Coromandel  Coast. 
O- 1-  F,  Bed  Sea. 
BLj  0,  ^  F,  Coromandel,  Su- 
Batavia. 

C-  ^  F,  Coromandel,  Pinang. 
itom,  Ounthf  Bed  Sea,  Coromandel 
Kew  Guinea. 
I,  0.  ^  F.,  Siam,  Pinang. 

Bl-y  Batavia. 
I,  Ettw.,  Red  Sea. 

Ci  Sf  V.^  China,  Japan, 
lys  nigripinnis,  2*.  &  8.^  China. 
!^  Gwdh,<,  Chinese  Seas, 
gibbosum,  H*.    if  /.,   Samoa, 


lum,  Bi^.f  Bed  Sea. 
Gttnih.^  N.   W.  Australia,  Archi- 

k,  0.  i  F.,  Malabar  Coast 
I,  OufUh,y  Japanese  Sea. 
>,  (7.  §r  F,  Seychelles- 
l{%?p ,  Bed  Sea. 


gaierina,  (7.  ^  F.,  Bed  Sea. 

pardalis,  K,  &  v.  H.,  Javanese  Sea. 

punotafcum,  Ehrenh.,  Bed  Sea,   Tiiuooma^ 
lee,  Java,  Vanicolo,  China  Sea. 

cinctum,  T.  ^  S.,  China.  Japan  Seas. 

chietodonoides,  Chi/rUJu^  Batavia. 

pica,  0,  if  F.,  Otaheiti. 

orientale,  Ghmth.^  Ceylon,  Bali. 

pictum,    0,   ic  F,   Pondicherry,   Pinang, 
Java,  Amboyna,  China,  Japan. 

balteatum,  K*  &  f>,  H.,  Java. 

poBcilopterum,    0.     &    F,    Pondicherry, 
Trincomallee,  Moluccas,  Japan. 

lessonii,  0.  A  F,  Waigiou,  Amboyna. 

albovittatum,  Riipp.,  Bed  Sea,  Manado. 

Hneatum,  0.  &  F,  Ceylon,  Pinang. 

radja,  Bl.^  Amboyna. 

sebB,  Bl.y  Batavia,  Banda  Neira. 

goldmanni,  B2.,  Temate. 

hsdmatochir,  Bl.,  Temate. 

polytasnia,  BL,  Macassar,  N.  Australia. 

polytaduioides,  B2.,  Solor,  Amboyna. 

chrysotaBuia,  BL,  Macassar,  Celebes. 

reticulatum,  Gimth.,  Chinese  Seas. 

nitidum,  QurUh.,  Australia. 
Hyperoglyphe  porosa,  Richards^  Australia. 
Lobotes  auctofum,  Ounth,,  Atlantic,  Bay  of 

Bengal,  Sunda,  Molucca,  China« 
Datnioides  spolota,BL,Gktngesmouth,  Bivers 
of  Borneo,  and  Sumatra. 

miorolepis,  BL,  Borneo  rivers. 
Genres  poeti,  0.  &  F,  Mahe,  Sunda. 

subfasciatns,  0.  A  F,  Port  Jackson. 

ovatus,  Ounth,^  Australia. 

abbreviatus,  Bl,y  Batavia,  Amboyna. 

filamentosus,    0,  &   F,   Pinang,    Sunda, 
Moluccas,  New  Ghiinea. 

punctatus,  0,  &  F,  Pondieherry,  China. 

japonicus,  B2.,  Japan,  China. 

acinaces,  BZ.,  Batavia. 

kapas,  Bl.f  Batavia. 

oyena,   Ounth,^  Bed  Sea,  Isle  of  Franco* 
Sunda,  Japan. 

macrosoma,  Bl.,  Oilolo,  Amboyna. 

argyreus,    0.  4   F,  Bed  Sea,  Waigiou, 
Strong,  Tanna,  Port  Jackson. 

oblongus,  0,  &  V.  Ceylon. 
Scolopsis  japonicus,  Qunth,,  Bed  Sea,  Pon- 
dicherry, China. 

margaritifer,  0.  &  F,  Batavia,    Waigiou. 

ciliatus,    LacSp,,    Java,    Amboyna,    Noir 
Guinea,  Yanicolo. 

auratus,  ComL^  Java,  Sumatra,  Pinang. 

torquatus,  0.  &  F.,  Batavia,  Moluccas. 

bilineatus,  0.  4  F.,  Amboyna,  Celebes. 

bimaculatns,  Riipp.  ,Bed  Sea^  Ceylon,  China. 

inermis,  T.  &  8.,  Japan. 

monog^mma,  J?.  &  v.  H,^  Java,  Moluccas. 

phaoops,  Ounth.f  Isle  of  France. 

temporalis,    Owfith.,    Waigiou,    Vanicolo, 
New  Guinea,  Louisiade. 
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personatns,  C.  §c  F.,  Java,  Snmatra. 
irenatiis,  0.  Sf  F.,  Sejchelles,  Mauritina. 
cancellataK,  Gwnth.,  Polynesia^  Samatra, 
bleekeri,  Gunfk.y  Sea  of  Solor. 
I^hanam,  Guniluy  Red  Sea. 
pectinatns,  Ounth.^  Java, 
longnlus,  Bich.f  N.  W.  Australia, 
leucotcenia,  BLj  Banka. 
leapotfenioides,  Bl.^  Manado,  Celebes, 
caninas,  0.  §c  F.,  New  Guinea. 

Heterognatbodon  bifasciatus,  31.,  Sombawa. 
bellmuthii,  Bl.f  Solor. 
xantbopleara,  Bl.^  Batayia,  Amboyna. 
macmrus,  BL,  Batavia. 
nemnrns^  BL,  Macassar, 
xnicrodon,  BL,  Batavia,  Amboyna,  Louisi- 
ade. 

Dentex  argyrozona,  0.  #*  V.,  Cape, 
pradorbi talis,  GimtLy  Cape, 
rapestris,  C.  ^  F.,  Cape, 
iiufar,  Ehren,,  Red  Sea. 
bypselosoma,  BL,  Japan, 
griseus,  T.  ^  8.,  Japan,  Java,  Samatra. 
microdon,  Bl.t  Balnoomba,  Celebes, 
riyulatus,  Enipp.,  Red  Sea. 
multidens,  0.  ^  F.,  Red  Sea. 
basta,  0.  8f  F.,  Malabar  Coast, 
cynodon,  BL,  Arcbipelago. 

Synagris    farcosns,     ChmtK.^    Trincomalee, 
Amboyna,  Louisiade,  Australia. 

taaniopterus,  C  8f  F.,  Australia,  Moluccas. 

muUoides,  BL,  Sibogha,  Sumatra. 

npeneoides,  BL^  Banka. 

zysron,  BL,  Nias. 

ovenii^  BL^  Macassar. 

metopias,  BL,  Amboyna. 

bezodon,  Q.  ^  Cr.,  Timor. 

peronii,  0.  Sf  F.,  Moluccas. 

variabilis,  Ehrenh.,  Red  Sea. 

luteus,  O.  §r  F.,  Pondicherry. 

celebious,  Chinth,,  Macassar,  Louisiade. 

nematopus,  Chtnth,,  Balucomba,  Celebes. 

japonicus,  Gunth.,  Batavia. 

iilamentosus,   Otmth.^  Red    Sea,     Pondi- 
cberry. 

nemurus,  Ounth.,  Amboyna. 

uematopborus,  Gtmth.,  Padang,  Samatra. 
Pristipomoides  typus,  Sibogba,  W.  Snmatra. 

FentapuB     aurolineatus,  0,    Sf    F.,    Isle   of 
France,  Moluccas,  Louis^e  Arcbip. 

vitta,  Q.  ei  O,,  Australia  Coasts* 

vittatus,  0.  ^  v..  East  Indies. 

nubilus,  Ounth,,  Pinang. 

unicolor,  0.  4'  F.,  East  Indies. 

setosus,  0,  §r  F.,  Sea  of  Batavia. 

paradiseus,  Gnnth,^  Polynesia,  Sumatra, 
CbsBtopterus  dubius,  Ountli.,    Japan. 
Apbareus  furoatus,  Gunth.,  Isle  of  France* 

rutilans,  0.  ^  F,  Red  Sea. 
Smaris  balteatus,  (7.  ^  F.,  Ceylon. 


CiBsio  lunaris,  Ehrenb,,  Red  Sea,  Bftbi 
New  Irelsmd. 

zantbonotus,  BL,  Batavia. 

pisang,  BL,  Amboyna,  Batavia. 

pinjalo,  BL,  Batavia.. 

maculatus,  0,  St   F,  Amboyna,  Tanic 
Cbina,  Madagascar. 

C89rulaureus,  Looe/).,  Red  Sea^  Matizil 
Ceylon. 

striatus,  Rupp,,  Red  Sea. 

cbrysozona,  K.  ^  v.  H,,  Moluccas. 

argenteus,  0.  ^  F,  East  Indies. 

tile,  C.  &  v.,  Caroline  Islands. 

cylindricus,  Otmth.y  Madagascar. 

gymnopterus,  BL,  Temate. 
Erytbricbtbys  scblegelii,  T.  ^  8.,  Japail 

leucogrammicus,  thmth.,  Sunda,  Moliu 
Pentaprion  gerreoides,  Batavia,  Sonda. 

Fam.  6.    MuixiDii. 

Upeneoidea  vittatus,  Gunth,,  Red  Sea|bM 

Seas. 
tragula,(7u»^^.,  Indian  Arcbipelago,  CI 
sulpbureus,  BL^   Red   Sea,  Arcbipel 

Cbina. 
moluccensis,  BLy  Amboyna. 
bensasi,  BL,  Japan, 
sundaicus,  BL,  Indian  Arcbipelago. 
MuUoides  flavolineatus,   Lacep.,  Bed 

Cbina. 
zeylonicus,    0.,  ^    F,    Trincomale^ 

Guinea, 
japonicus,  Gunth.  ^  Japan. 
Upeneus  barberinus,  C.  ^  V.,  Red  Se», 

dian  Seas. 
macronemus,  Gunth.,  Red  Sea. 
barberinoides,  BL,  Coram, 
indicus,  Gunth.,  Indian  Seas, 
spilums,  BL,  Japan 
pleurospilos.  BL,  Japan,  Amboyna.  ^ 
brandesii,  B2.,  Banda-Neira,  Maaritiai 
malabaricu^,   G.   §f  F,  Malabar,  Pi 

pine  Islands, 
trifasciatus,    C.   ^    F.,  Indian  Oceai 

Polynesia, 
oyclostoma,     Gunth.,    Red    Sea,    la 

Ocean,  Indian  Arcbipelago. 
oxyoepbalus,  Bl ,  Manado,  Isle  of  Frt 
cbrysopleuron,  BL,  Japan,  Cbina. 
jansenii,  BL,  Mansido,  Amboyna. 
dubius,  T.  4"  S,y  Japan, 
bilineatus,  C7.  ^  V.,  Amboyna. 

Earn.  7.  SPARiDiB. 
First  Group,  Cantharina. 

Cantbarus  grandoculis,  C.  ^  V.,  Seych< 
ccerulens,  0,  ^  F,  Guam  Sea,  Mariai 
maculatns,  G.  4r  F.,  Indian  Ocean, 
lineolatus,  C.  ^  F,  Indian  Ocean. 

Box.    One  species  from  E.  Indies. 
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fimkalii,   O.   ^  V,^  A  vegetable 
McEiBed  Sea,  Mozambiqae* 
jBEciatB^  Qray^  Chiiia,  Japan. 

Third  Group,  Sargika. 
openas.  Smith,  Cape. 
Ehnnb^  Bed  Sea,  Mediterranean* 
Fetergf  Mozambique. 

Fimrth  Oroup.    Paobina. 
rostratns,  K,  &  v.  H.^  Sonda,  Mo* 

BLf  Amboyna. 
tbna,  Bl,f  Japan,  Louisiada 
QwUh.,  China  Sea. 
(7.  4"  ^'9  N.  Quinea^  Banda. 
JU^.,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 
lijp.,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 
l4pp..  Bed  Sea,  Ceylon. 
BLf  Nova  Selma,  Kokos. 
Bl.f  Manado. 

.  0.  ^  K,  Bed  Sea,  Seychelles, 
&nbiqne. 

C,   ir   F,9  Batavia,  Bantam, 

B2.,  Java,  Sumatra. 
Bl.^  Sumatra. 

,  Gunth.^  Louisiade  Archipelago. 
Qunth.,  Bed  Sea. 
,  0'  ic  K*  Batavia,  Amboyna, 

terns,  2*.  S^  S,,  Japan. 
C.  ^  F.J  N.  Ghiinea. 
grandoculis,  Riipp.,  Bed  Sea. 
GwfUh.^  HalmaJieira,  Amboyna. 
Iniarias,  C,  ^  K,  Cape. 

0.  ^  V.<i  New  Zealand,  Anstra- 
KChina. 

X.  ^  S^  Japan,  China. 
T.  ^  6f.,  Japan  Sea. 
OufUh,^  China,  Japan, 
iosus,  (7.  ^  v.,  Mauritius. 
,  C7.  ^  y.f  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 

8  latieeps,   0.  &  F. ;  oristioeps, 
F. ;  and  gibbiceps,  (7.  &  F.*  Cape. 
0. 4*  K,  Bed  Sea,  Isle  of  France, 
lUaecas. 

(7. 4^  v.,  Bed  Sea. 

(7.  4"  ^.>  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 
T.  ^  8.f  China,  Java. 
''^Gunth,^  Bay  of  Bengal,  China,  Ja- 

'J^tna,  (7.  §r  Ff  '^^'  Archipelago, 
■loib,  B,iipp.^  Bed  Sea. 
**Qal]8,  Gunih.*  Australia. 

Fifth  Group.      PlUELBPTEBINA. 

fnsous.  Cape,  Bed  Sea. 
^gieatis,  i^.  4r  ft,  New  Guinea,  Java, 
iaboyna. 

as,  B?.,  Temaie. 


C.# 


tahmel,  JBu/>p.,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean 
and  Archipelago  to  New  Guinea. 

Faan.  8.  Squamifennes. 
First  Group^  Chj5TOI>ontina. 

ChflBtodon  strigangalas,  Solcmd,^  From  the 
Bed  Sea  to  Polynesia. 

trifascialis,   Q.  ^  G.»  Gaam,  Batoe. 

setifer,  BZ.,  Bed   Sea,   Indian  Sea,  Po- 
lynesia. 

auriga,  Forsh-y  Bed  Sea. 

ephippinm,  C,  Sf  F.,  Moluccas,  Polynesia. 

semeion,  Bleek.j  Sea  of  Kokos. 

biocellatns,  0.  ^  F.,  Burn,  Timor,  Ooalan. 

nesogallicus,   0,  ^  F.,  Indian  Ocean  and 
Archipelago. 

ocellatus,  BZ.,  East  Indies. 

modest  us,  Schleg,^  Japan  and  China. 

iallii,  Bleek.f  Sea  of  Banda-Neira. 

unimaculatus,  BZ.,  Moluccas,  Polynesia. 

bennettii,  Bleek*,  Molucca  Sea. 

speculum,  K,  ^  H,<,  Molucca  Sea. 

quadrimaculatus,  Gray^  Sandwich  Islands. 

meyeri,  Schneid,^  Molucca  Sea. 

omatissimus,  5oJa?MZ., Moluccas,  Polynesia. 

fremblii,  Benn.y  Sandwich  Islands. 

falcula,  B2.,  Sea  of  Batoe. 

dizoster,  0,  ^  F.,  Sea  of  Mauritius. 

octofasciatus,  Om.,  East  Indian  Seas. 

ulietensis,    (7.  ^  K,  Amboyna,    Temate, 
Ulietea. 

humeralis,  Gthr.y  Sandwich  Islands, 

collaris,  BZ.,  Japan  ? 

prsateztatus,  CanU^  Sea  of  Pinang. 

retioulatus,  (7,  ^  F.,  Polynesia. 

kleinii,  BZ.,  Indian  Ocean  and  Archipelago. 

reinwardtii,  Gthr,^  Molucca  Sea. 

vittatus,  Schtwid.^  Bed  Sea  to  Polynesia. 

fasciatus,  Forak.y  Bed  Sea,  China. 

pictus,  Forah.y  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean  and 
Archipelago. 

lunula,  Lacep.^  Indian  Ocean  and  Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia. 

ragabundus,  J^.,  Bed  Sea  to  Polynesia. 

g^ttatissimus,  Berm.y  Sea  of  Ceylon. 

punctato-fasciatus,  Or,,  Sea  of  Banda. 

rafflesii,  Bafin.,  Molucca  Sea,  New  Ireland. 

oxycephalus,  Bleek,^  Sea  of  Temate. 

mesoleucus,  Forak.^  Bed  Sea. 

dorsalis,  Reinw,,  Bed  Sea  to  Polynesia. 

ocellicauda,  0.  ^  K,  Indian  Ocean. 

arena,  Schleg.j  Sea  of  Japan. 

xanthurus,  Bleek,^  Sea  of  Amboyna. 

lineolatus,  0.  ?C  F,  Bed  Sea,  Sea  of  Floris. 

selene,   Bleehi     Lawajong,  Solor,  Am- 
boyna. 

miliaris,  Q.  4f  0.^  Sandwich  Islands. 

baronessa,  Sunda  and  Moluccas. 

larvatus,  Ehrenb.,  Bed  Sea. 

tau-nigrum,  (7.  ^  F,  Guam  Sea. 
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blackbumi,  Detjard.,  Manritins. 

nigripinnis,  Pet,^  Mozambique. 

citrinelluB,   Brousa.^  Moluccas,  Polynesia. 

xanthocephalns,  Benn.^  Ceylon  Sea. 

zoster,  Benn.,  Manritius  Sea. 

clirysozonus,  K.  ^  v.  JT.,  Moluccas,  China. 

oligacantihns,  Bleeh.^  Indian  Archipelago. 

Rtrigatus,  Langsd.^  China  Sea  and  Japan. 

polylepis,  Bleek.^  Amboyna  Sea. 

Boxfasciatus,  Richards^  W.  Australia. 
Chelmo  rostratus,  L.,  Indian  Seas,  Australia. 

margiaalis,  Rich.,  "W.  Coast  of  Australia. 

lougirostris.  Brouss,,    Mauritius,  Polyne- 
sia. 
Heniochus  macrolepidotus,  L.,  Mauritius,  E. 

Indian  Seas,  N.  W.  Coast  of  Australia. 
,    monoceros,  C,  ^  K,  Mauritius  Sea. 

chrysostonia,  Barlcms^  Archipelago. 

varius,  0.  ^  F.,  Moluccas. 
Holacanthus  annularis,  Bl.^  Indian  Seas. 

pseudannularis,  Bleeh,^  Sea  of  Batavia. 

iircuatus,  Oray,,  Sandwich  island. 

leucopleura,  Bleek,,  Lawajoug,  Solor,  Am- 
boyna. 

lepidolepis,  Bleeh.^  Sea  of  Batayia. 

diacanthus^  Bodd,^  Indian    Ocean,  Arohi- 
I)elago. 

melanospilos,  Bleeh,^  Amboyna  Sea. 

bispinosns,  Gthr,^  Amboyna  Sea. 

bexstriatuB)  K  4^  v.  H.j  Moluccas. 

iiavarchus,    0.  #"   V.j  Amboyna,   Banda. 

bi-color,  Bl.,  E.  Indian  Archipelago. 

trimaculatns,  0.  ir  F.,  Moluccas. 

xanthomebopon,  ileek,,  Sumatra  Sea. 

xanthurus,  Benn,,  Ceylon  Sea. 

vrolikii,  Bleeh.^  Ceram  Sea  and  Amboyna. 

nox,  Bleek.,  Amboyna  Sea. 

neptentrionalis,  Japan  Sea. 

imperator,  BL,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago. 

2iicobarien8is,    8chn,^   Archipelago. 

Bemicirculatus,   0.   ^     F.,     Archipelago, 
Polynesia. 

striatas,  Bilpp,,  Bed  Sea. 

alternans,  (7.  ^  K.,  Sea  of  Madagascar. 

ceemleus,  Ehrenh.,  Bed  Sea. 

mesoleucus,  BL^  E.  Indian  Archipeliigo. 

ehrysocephalus,  Bleeki  Sea  of  Batavia* 

melanoBoma,  BleeJe,^  Lawajong,  Solor. 
ScatophaguB  argus,  L.,    Indian  Seas,  China. 

bougainvillii,  C.  ^  V,,  East  Indies. 

ornatns,  0.  ^.  V,^  Bivers  of  Amboyna. 
Ephippus  orbis,  Bl,i  East  Indian  Seas. 
Drepane  punctata,  I/.,  E.  Indian  Seaa,  N. 
W.  Coiast  of  Australia. 

Second  Qroupy  Scobpidina. 
Scorpis  sequipiDnis,  Rich,,  Australia. 

Third  Orowpy  ToxoTiNA. 


Toxotes  jaculator,  PaU,,  India^  Polynesia. 
xuicrolepiSy  Gtlm^  Siam. 
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Fam,  9.  Cibkhitids. 

Cirrhites    forsteri,    Schneid.^    E.    Coi 
Africa,  Cape  Seas,  to  the  Pacific. 
puuctatus,  C.  ^  "^.y  Indian  Ocean, 
arcatus,  Par  A;.,  Mauritius  to  the  Pa( 
amblycephalns,  Bleeh,,  Sea  of  Sengt 
aprinud,  0.  ^  V.  Sea  of  Timor- 
fasciatufl,  0.  ^V^  Coast  of  Pondichtf 
cinctus,    Othr.y    Madagascar,    Man 
and  Sandwich  island. 
Cirrhiticbthys  oxyrhyncbus,  Bleeh.,  fl 
graph  idopterus,  Bleek-j  Seaof  Amb( 
maculatu?,  Zerc/p.,  Bed  Sea  and  ] 

tins  to  the  Pacific, 
oxycephalus,  Bleeh,  Sea  of  Amboyt 
aureus,  Hchleg.y  Cbina,  Japan. 
Oxyoirrhites  typus,  Bleek,,  Amboyna,] 

tins. 
Chilodaotylus  macropf-erus,  Forst,  Atw 
zonatus,  Q,  ^  F.,  China,  Japan, 
quadricomis,  Gthr.,  Japan. 
gibboBus,  Banka.y  W,  Australia. 

Fam,  10.  TsiGliiDiE. 

First  Qroupf  HBTSBOLBFlDDrA. 

Chirus  hezag^ammus,  PaU.^  Japan,  Of 
Georgia. 

lagocephaluSj  PaU.y  Kuriles. 

octogrammus,  PaZ2.  ^Kamtschatka^Kv 
Agrammus  schlegelii,  Qthr.^  Sea  of  hf 

Second  Qroup,  Scoep^ina. 

Sebastes  capensis,  Gm.,  Cape  Seas. 

inermis,  G.  9"  y*»  Japan,  N.  W.  kXBiA 

pachycephalus,  ScJiieg.,  Japan,  Chin* 

ventricosus,  SclUeg,,  Japan. 

maculatus,  (7.  ^  F.,  Gape  Seas. 

bougainyillii,  G,  ^  F.  Indian  Oloean. 

marmoratus,  G*  ^  F.,  Japan,  China* 

strongensis,  0.  Sf  F.,  Archipelago,  ! 
nesia. 

longiceps,  Bich,y  China. 

serrulatus,  Rich.y  China. 

minutus,  G.  ^  F.,  Polynesia. 

polylepis,  Bleek^^  Amboyna^  Snmatrs* 
ScorpsBua  picta,  K,  ^  v,  H.,  Archipdfigo^ 

poly  prion,  Bleek,,  Indian  Seas, 

erythrsBa,  0,  ^  F.,  Bed  Sea. 

cardinalis,  8oland,y  Australia. 

haplodactylns,  Bleek.y  Banda,  Oerm* 

panda,  Rich.,  W.  Australia. 

diabolus,  0.  ^  K,  Indian    Ooean,  Art 
pelago,  Otaheiti. 

nesogallica,  G.  ^  F.,  Mauriiins* 

gibbosa,  Schneid.,  China,  Amboyna. 

cirrhosa,  T?i«m&.,  India,  China,  Jap«»'' 

chilioprista,  Riipp,^  Bed  Sea* 
lauiaria,  0,  &  F,  Ouam  Sea.  q^ 

Pterois  volitans,  X.,  E.  Afrioft,  ^^  ^ 
Australia.    . 


WSHES  OF'  BASTEESr  AND  SOTJTHERIT  ASIA.— TsiOLiDk 


Sehhg,^  Japan. 

Bleek.f    Iiidi%   Archipelago, 


BL,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago. 
Sspp.,  Bed  Sea^  NaWgatot  and 
Iftiand, 

Bam^  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
C,   Sf    F.,    Indian  Ocean,  Archi- 
es. #■  F.,  Ceraniy  Amhojna. 
BZeeA;.,  Ambojna. 

amboinensis,  BZee^.,  Amboyna, 
ebes. 

triacanthns,  Loe^.,' Ambojna. 
C.  #•  F.  Indian  Seas. 
Ehrenb.^  Bed  Sea. 
pnsillna,  Riipp.^  Bed  Sea. 
marmorata,    0.    ^    F.,    Timor, 

Van  Diemen*8  Land, 
iarbaia,  O.  §r  ^^  Moluccas. 

Ins,  Bleek,^  Sea  of  Padang. 
19,  Schleg.,  Sea  of  Japan. 


fW 


lus,  Bleek.^    Sea  of  Wahai,  N. 

Tders-j  Mozambique. 

0,  ^  F.,  Indian  Seas. 

Qihr.^  Philippine  Island. 

0.  Sf  y.y  'Indian  Seas, 
ins,  Bleek,j  Wahai,  N.  Ceram. 
CanLf  Pinang. 

traphinoides,  0.  8f  F.,  Indian 


,  C,  ^  F.,  Malabar  Coast, 
rons,  Bich,,  Japan,  Java, 
ns,  Gihr>,  East  Indies* 
CL  #•  F.,  Pondicherry ;  Amboyna. 
,  Bleeh,^  Indian  Archipelago. 
r.  Rich.  J  China,  Amboyna. 
Xn,    China,  Borneo,  Java^   N. 
ZaUnd. 

aspera,  Rich,,  Japan,  China, 
mollis.  Rich.,  China  Sea. 
_ichthys   apistns,.  Bleek.,  Kokos. 
;m  horridom,  1/.,  India,  Australia, 
Si.  Helena. 

JjaHgtd.f  Japan. 

Terrocosa,    Schneid.,    Bed    Sea, 
hdian  Ocean,  Archipelago,  Polynesia. 
pa.  Rich,,  New  Guinea,  Borneo; 
macnlatns.  Gray,,  Owaihi,  Hao. 
^  t — I,  Gray,,  Pacific, 
"ftonmonodaciylus,  iScA/t.y  Indian  Ocean, 
^  hdian  Seas. 
'jl«»,  Schleg,,  Sea  of  Japan, 
jeephalns,   Bleelc,  Manado,  Celebes. 
^Wmentosnm,  0.  Sr  1^.»  Mauritius. 
X  Gray.,  Seas  of  China  and  Sumatra, 
•turn,  C.  §r  ^f  Sea  of  Waigion. 
lum,  PalU,  New  Ireland,  Ceram. 
m,  0.  &  F.,  China,  Japan, 
urn,  Schleg.,  Sea  of  Japan. 
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Chorismodacfcylus  multibarbis,    Richp  Seas 
of  China  and  Madras. 

Third  Group.  Cottina* 

Podabrus  centropomus,  Rich,,  Island  of  Qtie1« 
part  in  the  Straits  of  Korea, 
cottoides,  Rich.,  Sea  of  China. 
Centridermichthys  fasciatus,     Heck:,  'Japan, 
mouth  of  the  Yaugtsee-Kiang-Kew  in 
north  of  China,  Philippine  Islands. 
HemilepidotuB     trachurns,    Pcdl.f     Kamt&« 

chatka,  Kuriles. 
Polycaulus  elongatns,  0»  8f  V,,  Indian  Seas. 
PlatycephaJus  ineidiator,    Forsk.,  Bed  Sea, 
Coasts  of  C.  Africa,  through  Indian  Seas 
to  N.  W.  Australia, 
grandispinis,  0.  Sf  F.,  India, 
punctatus,  C  ^  F,  Trincomalee,  Batayiai 

Vanfcolo. 
quoyi,  Bleek.,  Temate,  Amboyna, 
malabaricus,  0.  Sf  V.,  India, 
japonicus,  Tiles.,  China  and  Japan, 
guttatus,  Schleg,,  Japan, 
isacanthns,  0,  8f  F,  Waigion,  Bum« 
serratus,  0.  8f  F.,  Trincomalee. 
polyodon,  Bleek,,  Batavia. 
malayanus,  Bleek.,  Padang. 
tentaculatus,  Riipp.,  Bed  Sea. 
nematophthalmus,  Gthr,,  Australian  Seas* 
cirronasus,  Rich.,  Botany  Bay. 
tuberculatus,  0. 8f  F.,TrLncomaIee|  Madras, 
scaber,  Chn.,  Indian  Ocean, 
neglectus,  Trosch.,  Indian  Seas. 
Buppositus,  Trosch.,  Indian  Ocean, 
bataviensis,  Bleek.,  Batavia. 
pristis,  Fetera.,  Mozambique, 
macrolepis,  Bleek*,  Japan, 
bobossok,  Bleek.,  Batavia. 
pristiger,  0.  Sf  F.,  N.  Guinea,  Celebes,  Ter« 

nate,  Java, 
celebicus,  Bleek.,  Manado,  Celebes, 
asper,  0.  8f  V.,  Japan,  China, 
spinosus,  Schleg.,  Japan. 
Hoplichthys    langsdorffii,   0,  §f  F,  Japan, 

China. 
Bembras  japonicus,  0.  Sf  F,  Sea  of  Japan. 

ourtus,  Schleg.,  Sea  of  Japan. 
Prionotus  japonicus,  Bleek.,  Sea  of  Japan. 
Lepidotrigla  papilio,  0,  Sf  F,  Indian  Ocean. 

burgeri,  Schleg.,  Japan,  Chinese  Seas. 
Trigla  hemisticta,  Schleg.,  Sea  of  Japan, 
pleuracanthica,  i^tc^.,  Sydney  Cove, 
kumu.  Less,,  New  Zealand  to  China. 


FowtJi  Group.    Cataphracti. 

Agonus  acipenserinus.  Tiles.,  Kamtschatka, 
N.  W.  America, 
dodekaedrns.  Tiles.,  Kamtschatka. 
rostratus,  Tiles.,  Kamtschatka,  Kuriles. 
stegophthalmus,  Tiles.,  Kuriles. 
quadricor^is^  O.S^Y.^  Kamtschatka. 


VlBEm  OP  EAStEElSr  AUD  SOtlTHERN  ASlk.^Sctm!ai>A. 


3?6]^ist6thTi8  Is^ticeps,  Schleg,^  Ambojua. 

orientale,  Schleg,^  Japanese  Sea. 

moluccense,  Bleeh.,  Molaccas. 

rieffeli,  Kaup.,  East  Indies, 
paotyloptems    orientalis,    Lacep,,    Indian 
Ocean,  Archipelago. 

macraeanthus,  Bleek.,  Molaccas. 

cbiropKthalmns,  Bleeh.^  Banda-Keira. 

Fam.  11.    Tbachikidi:. 

First  Qroup.    TTbanosoopina. 

Uranoscopus  cognatus,  Oani. ,  Pinang. 

affinis,  (7.  ^  F.,  Indian  Ocean. 

guttatns,  0.  ^  v.,  Pondicherry. 

bieinetoH,    Sthhg,,    Japan,    Ghina^  Am* 
boyna. 

asper,  8chleg,j  China,  Japan. 

iilibarbis,  0»  8f  V,,  Indian  Ocean. 
Anema  elongatum^  Schleg.y  Japan. 

inerme,  0.  ^  V,,  E.  Indian  Seas. 

Second  Oroup.  Tsxchinina. 

Perds  nebnlosa,  0:  §•  F.,  Manritius,  Sharks' 
Bay,  New  Holland,  Depnch  Island. 

pnnctalata,  0,  §r  F.,  Manritius. 

hexophthalnia,  Ehr,y    Red    Sea    to  Lon- 
isiade. 

cylindrical  Bl.^  Molnccas,  Chinese  Sea. 

xanthozona,  BleeJc.j  Batavia. 

pulohella,  0.  ^  F.,  Japan. 

cancellata,  C  8f  F.,  India,  Lonisiade. 

tetracanthns^    Lacep,,    Java,     Amboyna, 
Feejee. 

millepnnctata,  OthT.f  Ceylon  Coast. 

sexfasciata,  Schleg.,  Japan  Sea. 
Sillago  sihama,  Forslc^  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 

japonica,  Schhg,^  Molnccas,  Japan. 

maculata^  Q.  ^  O.,  Australia,  Archipelago. 

punctata,  ft  §r  F.,  Australian  Seas. 

ciliata,  0.  §f  F,  Australian  Seas. 

macralepis,  BleeJc,,  Batavia,  BalL 

chondropus,  Bleeh.,  Molnccas. 

domina,  0.  4"  ^-y  Bay  of  Bengal,  Archipel. 
Triehodon  stellert,  G,  $•  F.,  Kamtschatka. 
Latilua  argentatus,  0.  ^  F.,  Japan^  China. 

doliatus,  0.  §•  F.,  Mauritius. 

Fourth  Group :    Psbdbochromtdes. 
Opisthognathus    nigromarginatus,     B/upp,j 
Bed  Sea^  Coast  of  Pondicherry. 

solorensis,  BleeJe,^,  Sea  of  Lawajong,  Solor. 

rosenbergii,  BleeJc.,  Sea  of  Nias. 
Fseudochromis  olivaceus,  B/upp.j  Bed  Sea. 

fuscus,  M.  ^T,y  Archipelago. 

xanthochir,  Bleek.^  Sea  of  Manado. 

adustus,  M.  ^  T.y  Philippine  Island. 

flaviyertex,  J^pp.,  Bed  Sea. 

tapeinosoma,  Bleeh,  Ambojua. 

polyacanthns,  Bleek.,  Temate. 
Cichlops  oyclophthalmus^  M.  Sf  T.^  Snnda. 

melanotcenia^  Bleeh.,  Macassar,  j 

epiloptems,  Bleek.,  Macassar. 


Pseudoplesiops  iypns,  Blseh.^  Sea  of  ( 

* 

Fdm,  12.  Sci^NiDJB. 
First  Oroup.  Scohbrina. 

tJmbrina  dussumieri,  O.  ^  F,  Bast  Ii 
amblycephalus,  Bleek.,  Amboyna. 
mssellii,   C,  8f   V^   Visagapatani) 

China, 
macroptera,  Bleek.,  Priaman,  Sam 

Scuena  diacanthus,  macnlata^  Schneid, 

quebar,  Pondicherry,  Malabar, 
macrophthalmus,  Bleeh.,  Batavia^  I 

Samarang,  Pasurnan. 
sina,  0.  #•   F.,  Pondicherry,  Malal 

pan. 
dussumieri,   C,  ^   V,j    Malabar,  1 

Malayan  Peninsula,  Singapore,  C 
trachycephalnsi  Ble^lc,^  Bivers  of  B 

massing,  BorneOr 
bypostoma,  Bleek,,  Padang,  Sumate 
I      goldmanni,  Bleeh-y  Batjan. 

microdon,    Bleek.  ^     Batavia,    Saitt 

Surabaja. 
vogleri,  Bleek, J  Sumatra. 
bomeonsis,^2eaA;.,  Bivers  Bandjenn 

Borneo. 
brevidorsalis>  Gthr.^  Bast  Indies. 

Corvina  cuja,  Buck.  Ham.,  Ganges,  Ji| 
miles,    0.   ^   F,   Bombay  Seas,  C 

Coromande),  Tenasaerim^  Pinang^ 
coitor.  Buck.  Ham.,  Ganges,  Inu»i 
polycladiscus,  Bleek.,  Bivers  Baa^ 

sing,.  Borneo, 
axillaris,  C-  ^  V.,  Malabar, 
carutta,  Block.,  Tranquebar,  Pondic 

Pinang. 
plagiostoma,  Bleek.,  Sea  of  Madura* 
belangerii,  0.  ^  F.,  Malabar,  PinaBf 

layan  Peninsula,  Singapore,  Bon 
lobata,  a.  ^  F,  Malabar. 
semUnctnosa,  0.  ^  F,   Qoa,  PoadiC 

China- 
albida,  0.  *  F,  Malabar,  Chinese  & 
jubata,  Bleeh.^  Bivers  of  Bandjenni 

Borneo. 

Otolithus  fiBquidens,  0.  ^  F,  Cape  Sea 
ruber,    Schieid.,    Coromandel,     ^ 

Malayan  Peninsula.  ^ 

argenteus,  K.  ^  H,  GhmA,  Japan,  t 

Malabar.  ^ 

maculatus,   K.   §r  H.,    Pinang;,  J^ 

Peninsula,  Singapore,  Batavia. 
bispinosus,  0.  8f  F,  Bangoon. 
lateoides,  Eleek.^  Batavia. 

Collichthys  lucida,  Eic%.,  Chinese  SeB. 
biaurita,    Oant,   Chusan,  Pmang, 
Peninsula,   Singapore,  Borneo, 


senm. 


pama,  Bueh.  Earn.,,  Bay  <rf  Besg"* 
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Fan,  13.     PoltoemidA.  (  Thynxixi,a  affiaia,  CanL^  Pinang. 


mnitifilis,  8chleg.j  Borneo  rivers 


tid 

9,  L,j  Indian  Seas, 
ins,  Bleek,^  Borneo. 
(7-  4*  ^-y  Batavia. 
Ijlos,  C.  ^  F.,  Indian  Seas. 
Gihr.,  Chinese  Sea. 
,  Q.  ^  F.,  Indian  Seas, 
lemns,  0.  ^  F.,  Ooromandel. 
0.  ^  F.,  Manritios. 
£^ip.,  Temate. 
rioa,  52.,  Indian  Seas. 
i^Bleek'y  SeaofPriaman,  Samatra. 
9,  Shawj  Indian  Seas,  Australia. 
GihT.j  Ambojna,  Gnatalcana. 
h:,  Indian  Seas,  South  Sea. 
jlns,  Shaw^  Indian  Seas. 
^Ins,  Bleek,^  Batavia. 

Fam,  14.     Sphtr£nid£. 

. jello,    O.  #  F.,  Red  Sea,   Cape, 

llfsf  Bengal,  Pinang,  Jaya,  Amboyna. 
p.  ^  F.,  Batavia,  Calcutta^  New 

Olafaeite. 
0.  ir  y^i  Japan, 
mii,   O.  ^  F.,  Java^   Molaccas, 


Lwomcas, 


Sthleg.^  Japan. 
(^  O.  ^  T.f  Indian  Ocean,  Maii- 


ita,  O.^-.F.,  Red  Sea,  Mauritms, 
9ky  of  Bengal,  Indian  Ocean,  Molaccas, 
.Vcsi  Jackson. 

r,  Blcefc.,  Batavia,  Batjan. 
>^jgnaihns,  Bleek,^  Batavia,  Baljan 
RUpp.y  Red  Sea, 
Jftu^Tp-,  Red  Sea.  { 

Fam.  15.    tBlCHluftiDJi. 

fiavala,  Cuv.,  Indian  Seas. 
ScJdegjy  Japan, 
''tetieiis,  Gra|^,  China. 
liiBmela,   Farsh.^  Indian  Ocean,  Archipe- 
lago, 
lijor,  Bleek.f  Sea  of  Manado. 

prometheoides,  Bleek.f  Amboyna. 

Fcnn.  16.  ScOMBKiDiE. 

First  Qroup.    Sooubbina. 

_.  pnemnatophoms',  I)e?»ll.,Mediter- 
nuean.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Atlantic. 

jiaesaba  BleeJc.^  Japan. 

taitndasicns,  0.  ^  F.,  Australia,  Amboyna. 

ho,  0.  #•  F.,  Moluccas  to  Polynesia. 

jDohtccensis,  Bleeh,^  Amboyna. 

clirfBozontis,  B/wpf,^  Red  Sea. 

ksnagnrta,  Ouv.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Seab. 

bnchysotna,  Sleek.  ^  Batavia. 

Bierolepidotna^  Aiepp.,  Bed  Sea,  Pinang, 
China. 

iteeinocephalns,  Bleek^i^fm. 


tonggol,  BleeTe.f  Batavia. 

thunnina,    0.   ^  F.,  E.  Indies,  Mediter- 
ranean, Atlantic. 

pelamys,  <7.  ^  F.,  Atlantic,  Indian  Ocean. 

albacora,  Lotcd,^  Atlantic. 

pacificns,  0.  Sf  F.,  Indian  Ocean. 

bilineatas,  £ti^p.,  Red  Sea. 
Pelamys  orien talis,  S^c^^e^.,  Japan* 

nada,  Gthvy  Red  Sea. 

chilensis,  C  Sf  F.,  Pacific' 
Anzis  rocbei,  Basso.^  Mediterranean,  Atlan- 
tic, Indian  Archipelago. 

tapeinosoma,  Bleeh.y  Japan. 
Cybium    commersonii,    LacSp.,    B.    Africa 
Indian  Seas. 

lineolatam,  0,  ^  F.,  Indian  Seas. 

interruptnm,  0.  ^  F.,  Pondicherry. 

gattatvm,  Schneld,,  Indian  8eas. 

niphoninm,  0.  8f  F.,  Japan. 

croockewitii,  Bleek.^  Banka, 

fiavo-brannenm.  Smithy  Cape  Seas. 

sara,  Benrt^y  Loo-choo. 
Elacate  nigra,  BZ.,  Ipdian  Seas,  America. 
Echeneis  albescens,  Schleg.,  China,  Japan. 

brachypteira,  Lowe,^  Madeira,  N.  America, 
Brazil,  Japanese,  China  Seas,  Sumatra. 

scutata,  Qthr,^  Indian  Ocean. 

Second  Ordup,  NoMBiNA. 

Nomeus  peronii,  0,  Sp  F.,  Java. 
Ditrema  Iffive,  Qth/r,y  Sea  of  Japan. 

Thio'd  Group,  Cyttina. 

Zeus  faber,  L.,  Mediterranean,  Atlantic  coast 
of  Europe,  Australian  Seas, 
japonicus,  0.  ^  F.,  Japan, 
capensis,  0.  ^.  F.,  Cape  Seas. 

Fourth  Group:  STftOMATEmA. 

Stromateus  atous,  C.  ^  F.,  Indian  Seas, 
cinerens,  BZ.,  Indian  Seas, 
argenteus,  BZ.,  Indian  Sells.- 
niger,  BZ.,  Indian  Seas. 

Fifth  Group.  Cortph-ZENina. 

Corypheena  hippurus,  L.^  Mediterranean,  At- 
lantic, Indian  Ocean,  Pacific. 

scomberoides,  Lacep,y  Macassar,  Pacific, 
Brama-dussumieri,  0.  if  F.,  Indian  Ocean. 

orcini,  0,  8f  F.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Poteraclis  velifer,  BaZZ.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Schedophilus  maculatus,  Gthr,^  China  Seas. 
Mene  maculata,  Schneid.,  Indian  Seas. 

Fam.  17.    CAHANGiDiB. 

Fird  Group.    Caranqina. 

Carangiclithys  typus,  Bleeh^  Celebes. 
Caranx  rottleri,  BZ.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 

macrosoma,  Bleek^f  Batavia. 

muroadsif  Sohleg^  Temate. 
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knrra,  0.  ^  F.,  Batavia,  Red  Sea,  Goro- 
mandel. 

knrroides,  BleeJc.,  AmboyDa. 

kiliche,  C,  8f  F.,  Pondicheny. 

marnadsi,  Schleg.,  Japan,  China. 

crnmenophtbalmuB,  BL,  W.  Africa,  Atlan- 
tic coasto  of  Tropical  America^  Red 
Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Polynesia. 

hasseltii,  Bleek.j  Sunda,  Moiuccas^  Red 
Sea. 

torvns,  Jen.,  Seas  of  Otabeiti,  Batayia. 

gymnostetboides,  Bleek.,  Batayia. 

nov89  GninefiB,  C  ^  F.,  New  Guinea. 

boops,  0.  ^  F.y  Batayia,  Amboyna,  Yani- 
colo. 

h'oglossns,  Gthr.y  Batayia,  Sumatra. 

djeddaba,  Forsk,^  Red  Sea,  Pondicbeiry, 
Pinang  Sea. 

calla,  G.  8c  F.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
Arobipelago. 

macrurus,  Bleeh,,  Batayia. 

xantburus,  K.  Sf  v.  H.^  Seycbelles  to  New 
Guinea. 

malam,  BleeJc.,  Batayia. 

breyis,  BleeJc.,  Batayia. 

plagiotsBnia,  Bleek,^  Amboyna. 

ire,  0.  Sf  F.,  Pondicberry,  Madras* 

prasustus,  B&nn,,  Batayia,  Sumatra. 

malabaricus,  ScJineid.f  Red  Sea,  Indian 
Seas,  Australia. 

talamparoides,  BleeJc^  Seas  of  Sibogba, 
Sumatra,  Ceylon. 

equula,  SMeg,^  Japan. 

bemigymnostetbus,  BleeJc,,  Batayia. 

bajad,  ForsJc,  Red  Sea,  Batayia. 

fulvoguttatus,  ForsJc,,  Red  Sea. 

fiprdau,  ForsJc.,  Red  Sea, 

broekmeyeri,  Bleek,,  Jaya. 

leptolepis,  0.  Sf  F.,  Arcbipelago^  Austra- 
lia. 

belyolus,  Forsi,  Red  Sea,  Atlantic. 

uraspis,  GtJir,,  Amboyna. 

speciosus,  ForsJc,  Red  Sea,  India  to  N. 
Holland. 

ruppellii,  GtJir.,  Red  Sea. 

melampygos,  G.  !f  F.,  Mauritins,  Polyne- 
sia. 

jarra,  (7.  ^  F.,  Coromandel,  Sumatra,  Am- 
boyna. 

cynodon,  BleeJc.,  Batayia. 

sansum,  ForsJc,,  Red  Sea,  Mauritius,  Coro- 
mandel. 

carangus,  Bl.,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago, 
W.  Africa  to  Atlantic,  America. 

hippos,  L.,  Indian  Seas,  Pacific,  Australia, 
Atlantic,  America. 

atropus,  ScJineid;  Indian  Seas. 

opbtbalmot«enia,  BleeJc.^  Amboyna. 

oblongus,  C.  4*  F.,  Archipelago,  Polynesia. 

chrysopbiyoides,  Bleek,^  Batayia,  Seychel- 
les. 


dinema.  Sleek.,  Batayia. 

armatus,  Forsk,^  Red  Sea,  Indian  Seai^ 

N.  Guinea, 
ciliaris,  Bl.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Seas« 
gall  us,  L.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 
Micropteryx chrysurus,  L., W.Africa,  AtlaiL'« 

tic,  America,  Coast  of  Condicherry.. 
Seriola    dumerilii,    Bisso,^     Mediterrauean, 

Japan,  China, 
lalandii,  C.  <$*  F.,  Brazil,  Atlantic,  Ci^e  of 

Good  Hope,  Japanese  Sea. 
quinqueradiata,  ScJileg.,  Japan, 
tepeinometopon,  Bleek.,  Lawajong,  Solor. 
nigro-fasciata,   Ru'pp;  Red   Sea,    ladiaxx 

Ocean,  Archipelago,  Louisiade. 
intermedia,  ScJdeg.,  Japan, 
dussumieri,  C  ^  V.,  Gulf  of  Bengal* 
gigas,  GtJir.,  Australia. 
Seriolicbthys  bipinnulatus,  Q.  ^  0.,  Batayii^ 

Amboyna,  Keeling  Island,  New  Guinea* 
Nauclerus  compressus,  O.  ^  F.,  Moluccas, 
brachycentrus,    C,  if  F.,    Indian   Oceaa^  * 

Moluccas. 
Porthmeus    argentens,    0.     Sf    F.,    Indian. 

Ocean,  Cape. 
Chorinemus   lysan,  Forsk,^  Red  Sea,  N.  W^. 

Australia, 
tala,  0.  fy  v.,  Malabar, 
toloo,  0.  Sf  7.,  Red  Sea,  East  Indies, 
tol,  0.  Sf  v.,  Indian  Seas, 
sancti  Petri,  Q.  ^  V.,  Indian  Seas,  Afiica* 
orientalis,  Sehleg,^  Japan.  ' 

Trachynotua    oyatus,     L.,    Indian   Ocean, 

Archipelago  to  Australia,  America  to 

Africa, 
baillonii,  Lacfp. 
oblongus,   0.  §r  F.,   Pondicberry,    Jayi^ 

Sumatra, 
melo.  Rick.,  China,  Japan. 
Psettus  argenteus,  L.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Seas,. 

Australia,  Polynesia, 
falciformis,   Lacep,.  Red   Seai    YanicolOy 

China. 
Platax  yespertilio,  Bl,  Africa,Indian  Seaa. 
orbicularis,  Forsk.,  Red  Sea,  Archipelago, 

N.  W.  Australia, 
boersii,  Bleek.,  Maccassar. 
raynaldi,  0.  Sf  F.,  Ceylon,  Pondicheny. 
xanthopus,  BleeJc,  Batayia. 
arthriticus,  Belh^  Pinang,   Batayia^  Am^* 

boyna. 
teira,  Forsk.,  Indian  and  Chinese  Seas. 
Zanclus  comutus,  L.,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipe- 
lago, Polynesia. 
Psenes  javanicus,  C7.  Sf  F.,  Jaya,  Amboyna. 
leucurus,    C,   Sf   F.,   Indian  Ocean,    Port 

Jackson,  Pacific, 
guamensis,  C7.  ^  F.,  Guam, 
anomalus,  ScJileg.,  Japan. 
Equula  fasciata,  Lacep.,  Red  Sea,  Indian 

Ocean,  Archipelago. 
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Bl.f  Red  Sea,  India,  Australia, 
a  ^  F.,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 
Bcri,  C-  Sr  V.y  Indian  Seafi. 
Bleek,y  Batayia. 
Schleg.^  China,  Japan. 
?,  Bleek.y  Arcliipelago. 
3,  Cuv.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 
I,  Cnv.y  Indian  Seas. 

(7.  ^  F.,  Red  Sea,  Jaya,  Timor. 
itS)  C.  ^  v.,  Indian  Seaa. 
Gihr^  Amboyna. 
Sthleg.y  Japan. 
lirix,  EZ.,  Indian  Seas. 
)fa^  C,  ^  F.,  Indian  Seas,  N.  W. 


eps,  (7.  Sf  F.,  Manritims. 

!Tis,  Caut,  Malayan  Peninsiila. 
Bvta,  Bl.y  Indian  Seas. 

lis,  Rilj)p.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 
I/'orsk,y  Sumatra,  Tanna. 
■ttddicatulosy  0,  $*  F.,  Indian  Seas.. 

Second  Chovp^    EuRTiNA. 

compressus,  White.y  Australia. 
is,  O.^V.^  Archipelago,  Polynesia. 
C  ^  F.,  Indian  Ocean,  Archi- 
feh|D,  Sea  of  Yanicolo. 

C.  ^  F.,  India,  China,  Japan, 
adieus  Bl.j  Indian  Seas. 

Fam.  18.    Xiphiidji. 

gladius,  Ir.,  Tropical  Seas., 
lis,  Sckleg.,  Japan. 
^ttKoIatus,  Rwpp.f  Red  Sea. 
ikvEbelii,  Table  Bay. 

^am  19.  QoBiiDA. 

First  Grouf,  GoBllHA. 

nudiceps,  0.  8f  F.,  Cape, 
ittatus,  Bleek.y  Otaheite. 
^<%Dlepis,  Bleek.y  Java,  Madura,  Sumatra, 
cjiiopterus,  C.  Sf  V,^  New  Ireland, 
^pbpamus,  0.  Sf  F.,  Massuah,  Red  Sea. 
WtiiBy  Jenyns.^  Chatham  Island. 
<ipbbahnoporn8>  Bleek.^  Amboyna.. 
*bKarDs,  FetiSTS^^  Mozambique, 
^c^ms,  K  SpvH.y  Pinang,  Bombay,  Java, 

a«w  Guinea,  Yanicola. 
^fens,  C.  Sf  F,  Java,  Amboyna,  Celebes, 
'^^^oides,  Feter8,y  Mozambique. 
P^luigoides,  Bleek,,  Archipelago, 
^'paigjnmopomus,  ^Z.,  Macassar,  Biliton. 
'•Oftliatus,  C,  ^  F,  Pondicherry. 
^'itt^  Bflijpp.y  Red    Sea,  Archipelago, 

Ailippine  Island,  N.  W.  Australia. 
Pvifi,  £.  H.,  East  Indies. 
^indUpanetatus,    C.   §r  F.,  Coromandel, 

Bombay. 
^tos,  OatU.^  Pinang. 


albo-punctatus,  C  4*  F.,  Red  Sea,  Indisai 

Ocean,  Feejee,  Port  Eesington. 
nebulo-punctatus,  G.  §*  F.,  Bed  Sea»  Ho** 

zambique,  Trussan,  W.  Sumatra, 
noz,  BleeL,  Sumatra,  Nias,  Solar., 
filosus,  0.  ^.  F,  Mauritius, 
apogonins.  Cant,  Pinang. 
sadanundio,  B,  H.,  Hoogly,  Calcutta, 
criniger,   C.  Sf   F.,   Australia,  N-  Guinea,, 

Archipelago,  Pinang,  Malabar, 
^socosensis,  BUeh^  Sea  of  New  Selma.. 
polycynodon,  Bleek,,  Pasuruam. 
reichii,  Bleek.^  Padang,  Sumatra, 
sumatranus,  Bleek.,  Padang,  Sumatot. 
phaiospilosoma,  Bleek. ^  Java,  Madura* 
semidoliatns,  0,  if  F,  Yanicolo,  Red  Sea.. 
hoevenii,  Bleek.,  Rivers  of  Sambas,  Borneo, 
tambujon,   Bleek,,  Rivers  of  Panimbang, 

Tjihiwong,  Java,  Bali, 
javanicns,  J&ZeeA;.,River8  ofS.  Java,  Booroo. 
bomeensis,  BZ.,  Bandjermassing,  Borneo,. 

Sumatra, 
melanurus,  Bleek,^  Java,  Biliton. 
ozypterus,  Bleek.,  Lake  Grati,  Java. 
echinocephalus,  Bvjpp,,  Massuah,  China, 
bitelatus,  0.  8f  F.,  Red  Sea. 
notacanthus,  Bleek.,  Goram. 
caninoides,  BZ.  Amboyna,- Celebes,  Booroo. 
ophthalmotsenia,  BZ.  Selma,  Celebes,China. 
chinensis,  Osheck.,  China,  Java  Rivers, 
caninus,  G,  8^  F,  Archipelago,  China, 
venenatus,  Q.  ^F.,  Pondi cherry ,Kurrachee« 
cyanomus,  Bleek.,  Madura,  Banka,  Java, 
chlorostigmatoidesy  Bleek.y  Madura^  Java, 

Borneo, 
frenatus,  Gthr.,  Australia, 
cyanoclavis,  Cant,  Pinang. 
brevirostris,  Gthr.,  China, 
cauerensis,  Bleek.,  Caurer,  Sumatra, 
bontii,  Bleek.,  Rivers  of  Madura,  Java* 
phaiomelas,  Bleek.,  Madura,  Java, 
xanthosoma,    Bleek.y     Celebes,     Boovoo,. 

Amboyna,  Ceram,  Goram. 
baliuroides,  Bl.,  Sumanah,  E.  Madura, 
gymnaucben,  Bleek.,  Rivers  of  Jeddo. 
pleurostigma,  Bleek,,  Java, 
gastrospilus,  Bleek,,  Batavia. 
microphthalmus,  Gihr.,  Australia, 
acutipinnis,  (7.  8f  F.,  Malabar. 
8x>ectabilis,  Gthr.,  East  Indies, 
signatus,  Fet.,  Mozambique, 
polynema,  Bleek.,  China,  Japan,  Madras^ 
margariturus,  Richards.,  Macao, 
temminckii,  Bleek.,  Java, 
mystacinus,  (7.  ^  F.,  Java, 
tentacularis,  0.  ^  F.,  Java,  Madura^  Su-^ 

matra. 
ophthalmonema,  Bleek,,  Temate. 
microlepi8^BZ.,Pinang,Java,Madura,  China, 
papuensis,  (7,  Sf  F.,  Australia^  N.  Guinea,. 

Java. 
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belosso,  SI,,  Bivers  of  Banten,  Java,  Nias. 

fBQeo-fascas,  Peters.,  Mozambiqae. 

ocellaris,  Brouss.,  Manritias,  Obaheiti. 

grammepomas,  Bleelc,  Java,  Celebes, 
Borneo,  Bali,  Booroo,  Amboyna,  Suma- 
tra, Batjaa,  Ceylon,  Midras. 

gymnopomas  Bl.,  Seas  of  Priaman,  Java. 

branneas,  Schleg  ,  Nagasaki  B  \y. 

xanthozoaa,  Bl^3h., Rivera  of  Java,  Borneo. 

BpMnz,  0.  Sf  v.,  Grninea,  Archipelago. 

phalaena,  0.  8c  F.,  Archipelago,  Yanicola 

semicinctns,  Benn.,  Mauritius. 

albomacnlatus,  Riipp.,  Massnah, 
,  deoussatus,  Bleeh^  Rivera  Nias,  Celebes, 
Booroo. 

bynoensis,  Richards.,  W.  Australia,  Philip- 
pines, Biliton,  Java. 

ceeruleopunctatus,  Riipp.,  Massuah. 

oyanotaenia,  Bleeh,  Batavia. 

niveatus,  0.  8f  V.,  Java. 

cryptooentrus,  0.  ^  F.,  Massuah,  Red  Sea. 

russns,  Oant,  Pinang. 

Toigtii,  Bheh.y  Celebes,  Nias,  Sumatra,  N. 
Holland. 

polyophthalmus,  Bleeh.,  Batavia. 

knutteli,  Blesk.,  China,  Japan. 

arabicns,  Om.,  Red  Sea. 

fontanesii,  Bl.^  Bulucumba,  Celebes,  Am- 
boyna. 

gymnocephalus,  BleeJc,,  Batavia. 

petrophilus,  Bleeh.,  Java,  Bali,  Sumatra^ 
Timor,  Goram, 

fltigmothonns,  Rich,,  Canton. 

flavimanns,  Schleg.,  Nagasiki  Bay. 

hezanema,  Bleek.y  Nagasaki, Sea  of  Niphon. 

ommaturus,  Rich.,  Yangtze  Kiang,  Can- 
ton, Amoy. 

bastay  Shchleg,,  Japan. 

virgOf  Schleg,,  Nagasaki  Bay. 
Apocrypt'Os  lanceolautus,  Schn.,  Indian  Seas* 

dentatns,  O^Jf  V.,  Pondicherry,  Bengal. 

bomeensis,  BleeJc.,  Bandjermassing  Rivers. 

bato,  Buck,  Ham.y  Gbnges,  Hooghly,  Cal- 
.ontta. 

serperaster,  BicK,  China  Seas. 

rictnosns,  0.  fy  F.,  Madras,  Pondicherry. 

macrolepis,  Bleeh,,  Bandjermasaing  Rivers. 

nezipinnia,  Oani.,  Pinang. 

benlei,  Bleeh,  Java,  Madura. 

xnadurensis,  Bleeh,,  Java,  Madura. 

glyphidodon,  Bleeh.,  Batavia. 

biachypterus,  Bleelc,  Lake  Grati,    Pasn- 
an,  Java. 
Gobiosoma  macrognathos,  Bl.,  River  Jeddo. 
Gobiodon  citrinns,  Riipp.,  Red  Sea. 

rivulatuB,  Riipp.,  Jubal  Isld.,  Red  Sea. 

qninqne-strigatns,    C.   ^   F.,  Tongatabon, 
Solar,  Booroo,  Goram,  Surabawa., 

ceramensis,  Bleeh,  China,  Wahai,  Borneo, 
Amboyna^  Feejee. 

biatrio,  K.y  4-.  t;.  JH".,  Sunda,Friendahip  laid. 

Iffi 


beterospilos,  Bleeh,  Eajeli* 
mloropus,  Gthr.,  China, 
erythrophaios,  Bleeher. 
TrisBuophorichthys    trigonocephalas,    4 

China, 
barbatus,  Othr.,  China. 
Sicydium  lagocephalum,    Kolr.,    Riven 

Mauritius,  Bourbon, 
laticeps  G.  ^  V.  Bourbon  Rivers, 
stimpsoni,  Q'M.,  Rivers  Hilo,  Hawaii 
xanthurum,  Bleeh.,  Rivers  Sumatra,  J 
micrurum,  BZee/i;.,   Rivers  Amboyna,^ 
macrostetholepia,  Bl.  Rivers  Sumafcr&,j4 

teum. 
parvei,  Bl.,  Moluccas,  Rivers  Garuii 

Java, 
cynocephalnm,  G*  ^  F*,  Archipelago, 
microcephalum,  Bl*,  Rivers  Banten,  J 
gymnauchen,  Bleeh,  Manado- 
zosterophorum,  BL,  Rivei*s  Boleling,  1 
balinense,  Bleeh.,' Biivera  Boleling,  Bali 
Lentipes  concolor,  Oill.,  Rivera  ffilo,  B$i 
Periophthalmus  koelreuteri,  Schn.,  Bed  i 

Seychelles  to  Australia,  W.  Pacific- 
chrysospilos,  Bleeh^  Karang,  Hadji,Baii 
achlosseri,  Pall.,  East  Indies. 
Boleophthalmus    boddaertii,     Pali,,  Ei 

Indies,  China,  Japan. 
pectinirostris,  (?/».,  Pinang,  China,  Jap 
dussnmieri,  0.  8f  F.,  Bombay. 
Bculptus,  Othr.,  India, 
viridis.  Buck.  Ham.,  Eaist  Indies. 
Bleotriaophiocephalus,  K.  ^  v,  ff.,  Seyok^* 

N.  Ireland,  Pinang,  AxchipeUigo,  W 

pines, 
cantoris,  Gthr.,  Pinang,  Amboyna,  C«rt 

Celebes,  Nias. 
porocephaloidea,  Bleeh.,  Rivers  Priamtt 
aporos,    Bleeh,    Gilolo,    Temaie,    F^ 

Borneo,  Amboyna* 
hoedtii,  Bl^  Amboyna^Booroo,  Timor,  N 
macrolepidota,  Bl.,  East  Indies » 
madagascariensis,  0.  ^  F-,  Madagascar, 
mogurnda,  Richards.,  Port  Easingfcon. 
gobioides,  0.  ^  V.,  New  Zealand, 
obscura,  Schleg.,  Nagasaki,  China, 
oxycephala,  Schleg.,  China,  Japan, 
hasseltii,  Bl,  Anjer,  Java,  Kajeli,  Boe» 
butis,  Buch.  Ham.,  East  Indies, 
amboinensis,  BZ.,Amboyna,Celebes,Booi 

melanostigma,     Bleeht     Jftv*>    ^^^ 

Sumatra,  Borneo.  . 

caperata,  Oaw*., Rivers  Bourbon,  Benow 

Sumatra,  Onalan. 
lenciscus,  Bleeh,  Sumatra, 
tcenionotoptems,  Bleeh",  Rivers  Bali, 
cyanostigma,  Bleeh,  Sea  of  Booroo,  KoW 
fomasini,  Bianc.,  Mozambique, 
gyrinoides,  Bl,  Rivers  of  Priaman,Ce^ 
marmorata,  Bleeh,  Siatn,  Bandjerma«" 

Bomep,  PaJembang,  Sumatra 


.  W[.  Anstralia. 


idicherry, 


ji-CoTipnnt 


llf.ENiniDa. 
.     /,'.,  t'adang,   Sumatra, 

B--»;<„  AmboyiiB,Celebea, 
•:.  Oill,,  Japao. 
,  Bl^'^k.,  Sea  of  Timor. 

I  ■      OxDDERCID*. 

^,  FalenC;  Macao. 

I.      BATR&CBIDiE. 

miens,  Bl.,  Amboyoa,  India, 

'Vhi:,    Bombay,   Singapore, 

'''.  ^  V;  Malabar. 
'"    '•.,  Anstraiia. 

L'-siieur.,     Australia,  Timor, 

;■""(.   23,     pBDICrULTT. 

igi^riiB,  WaJil.,  China.  Japan, 
inarmoratns.  Gihr.,Bix  varietioii, 
an  inns,    gibbos,    marmoratas. 
Indian  Oceans, 
ladian  Seas, 

.,  Indian  Seas. 
■Jile^.,  China,  Japan. 
sis,  Bkeh;  Amboyna,  QoramSea. 
.  Tiki's.,  Manritina. 
I,  Bhck.,  Baaka  Sea. 
moB,  Bleek.,   Singapore,     Bioa, 

KTsunii,  Laeep.,  Indian  Ocean. 
dM'i.  lileek.,  Archipelago. 
I.  /;'';■,■/:.,  Amboyna, 
nilrr,  Oiiv.,  Indian  Sea^,  Red  Sea. 
notoplii  iiiilmns,  BleeJ^.,  Archipelago. 
i,  CuV;  Atlantic,  Amboyna.. 
ulatnH,  Biipp.,  Red  Sea, 
■1.  Laei'p.,  B  and  aTfeira, Amboyna. 
pnlyoiibilialmna,  BI.,Banda  Neira,  Goram. 
pliyra^Ltiiilea,  Bleeh.,  Amboyna. 

nieek.,  Amboyna^ 
bigibbns,  Lacep.,  Manri  tin  S.Madagascar  io 
New  Ireland,  Sandwich  Islands. 
HalLCiil:ra  Rtollata,  WalJ..,  China,  Japan. 

Fam.  24.     Blehnudx. 

BIennin?i  ^r'niCasciatan,  Riipp.,  Red  Sea. 

!''pp.,  Djatta,  Red  Sea. 

'  .7/ir.,  China  Sea. 

Petroscirif-i  lapeinosoma,  Bleak.,   Amboyna, 

rhitioi']iyii(;lina,  Blsek,,  Celebes.  Amboyna, 

Cirani.  Goram. 
amlilyvliynchns,  Bleef,:,  Amboyna. 
treniMhis   Q.  ^  G,,  Amboyna,  Goram,  If. 

Guinea  Gaam. 
SlamcntDnoa,  O.^V.,  N,  G-ninea.A.mboyaa. 
pnnctiiliis.  0-  ^  F., Bombay, Anatraiia. 
kallmonia,,  Bhek.,  Sea  of  Biliton. 
eloiigatus,   Pefera.t  MoKftmbic[ue. 
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variabilisi  Cant^  Mozainbiqae,Pinaiig,Port 

Jackson, 
breviceps,  0.  fy  V.  Bay  of  Bengal, 
aucylodon,  Riipp.,  Massaca,  Red  Sea. 
poly od on,  Bleek.,  Java,  Celebes,  Amboyna. 
solorensis,  Bleeh.y  Lawajong,  Solor. 
anema,  Bleelc.y  Amboyna,  Banda,  Batjan, 

Booroo,  China, 
grammistes,  Bleek,  C.  Sf  F.,  Java, 
temmiuckii,  BleeJc,  Canda,Goram»  Celebes^ 

Temate,  Ambojna. 
bankanensis,  BL,  Banka,  Amboyna,  Nias. 
mi  trains,  Bu^p.^  Red  Sea,  Banda  Neira, 

Amboyna. 
barbatus,  Petera.,  Mozambique, 
thepassii,  BleeJc,  Ternate. 
anolis,  0.  ^  V.,  Port  Jackson. 
Salanas  flavo-nmbrinns,.  Riipp.,  Red  Sea. 
oryx,  Ehrenb.,  Red  Sea. 
tridactylus,  Sckveid,,  Archipelago, 
nitidus,  GthV'y  Chinese  Seas, 
amboinensis,  Bleek,,  Amboyna.^ 
livnlatns,  Rilpp.,  Red  Sea. 
fasciatns,    Bl.,    Red   Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 

Archipelago,  Polynesia, 
fascus,  lUipp,,  Red  Sea,  Archipelago, 
nigro-vittatns,  Riipp.j  Massaua^  Red  Sea. 
Cyclops,  Rupp,<y  Red  Sea., 
ceramensis,  ^Zee/^.^Celebes,  Booroo,  Ceram.. 
frenakus,  O,  ^  V.,  Malabar. 
seb8^^  0.  §r  V.y  Ternate,  Amboyna,   Gk)ram, 
caatanens,  C  4*  ^'y  Mauritius, 
marmoratns,  Benn,,  Ceylon,  Sandwich  Isld. 
aronatuR,  Bleek.^  Sumatra,Cocos,Mauritiu8. 
vermiculatus,  0.  Sf  F.,  Seychelles,  SundaSea. 
celebicus,  Bleelc^  Batu,  Celebes,  Booroo,. 

Amboyna. 
gutiatus,  G,  ^  F.y  Vanicolo. 
interruptus,  BleeJc,  Kiijeli,  Bum. 
chiysospilos,  BleeJe.,  Ambojna. 
gibbifrons,   Q.  §r  0-}  Sumatra,  Sandwich 

Island, 
periophthalmus,  0.  ^  V,^  Ticopir,  Archip. 
dussumieri,  0.  §r    ^-i  Malabar,  Port  Ess- 

ington. 
sumatranus,  Bleeh,,  Archipelago^ 
hendriksii,  Bleeh.^  "W.  Biliton. 
edentulus,  Schn.^  Polynesia,  Archipelago, 
goesii,  Bleeh.,  Doreh,  New  Guinea, 
asquipinnis,  Gtkr,,  Amboyna. 
diproct^pterns,   BL,  Sea  of   E^ajeli,  Baru. 
lineatus,  0,  Sf  F.,  Java, 
quadricornis,    C7.    8f    F.,    Indian    Ocean, 

Chinese  Sea,  Keeling  Isld. 
melanocephalus,  Bleek.,  Archipelago, 
fronto,  Gthr,,  Moluccas, 
bellus,  Gihr.,  Chinese  Sea. 
oortii,  BL,  Sumatra^  Moluccas, 
bilitonensis,  Bleeh.,  Biliton. 
cyanostigma,  Bleeh,,  Archipelago, 
liasseltii,  BL^  Java^  Saiiiatx4,Cocos^  Feejee. 


unicolor,  Rilpp.,  Massana,  Red  Sea. 
Clinus   nematopterus,  Gthr,,  China. 
Cristiceps  xanthosoma,   BL,  Java« 

roseus,  Gthr.,  Australia,  N.  Guinea 
Tripterygium  trigloides,  Bleel:,  Bilitoz 
Dictyosoma  temminckii,  BL,  Simabar 
Gnnellichthys  pleurotisnia,  BL,  Mana( 
Stichteus   hezagrammus,   Sclileg*^  Si] 

Bay,  Japan. 
Centronotus     nebulosus,      Sclileg., 
Califomin,  Gnlfof  Georgia,yanco< 

roseus,  Fall.,  Kuril es. 
Pholidichthys  leucotssnia,  Bleeh.,  Kaje 

Boeroe. 
Andamia  expansa^  Blyth.^  Andamans. 

Fam.  26.    CoMEPHORiDJt. 
Comephorus baikalensis,  Lacep.,  Lake] 

Fcvm.  27.   Trachtpte&id£. 

Regalecus  rnssellii,  Shaw.y  Vizagapati 

Fcum.  28.     SoPHOTiDiB. 

Sophotes  cepedianus,  Japan. 

Fam.  29.     TsuTHiBiDiS* 

Teuthis  javus,  L.,  Indian  Seas,  Anstn 
canaliculata,  Mungo  Parh.^  Sumatra 
con  eaten  ata,  0.  4f  V^t  Indian  Seas, 
eorallina,  G,  8f  F.,  Seychelles,  Moluc 
vermiculata,£^.  Sf  v.  j^^^MauritiuBjN.G 
labyrinthodes,  Bleeh.,  Batavia. 
sutor,  G.  ^  F.,  Seychelles,  MalabiR; 
margaritifei'a,  G.  §f  F.,  Archipelago, 
tumifrons,  (7.  4"  F.,.  Sharks  Bay,  An^ 
dorsaJis,^  C.  I*  F.,  Pinang,  Java, 
oramin,  BL,  Schn.,  Trapquebar. 
albopnnctata,  Schleg.y  Archipelago,  i 

China, 
hexagonata,  Bleeh.^  JaTa,  Sumbawa,! 
guttata,  BL,  Archipelago. 
Btellata,  Forsk.,  Red  Sea,  Ceylon, 
notostista,  Richards.,  Port  Essingtoi 
fuscescens,  HouU.,  Nagasaki, 
lurida,  Ehrenh.,  Red  Sea. 
nebulosa,  Q.  Sf  G.,  Ceylon, 
marmorata  Q-  ^  G.,  Mariane8,Arobip 

lineata,  C.  ^  F..  Vanicolo,  N.  Q^^^ 
sigana,  Forgk.t  Red  Sea. 
tetrazona,  Bleeh.,  Manado. 
doliata,  Cuv.,  Booroo^  Temate,  vai 

Timor: 
puella,  Schleg.,  Archipelago, 
virgata,  G.  ^  V.,  Java,  Philippines*  ^ 
vulpina,  Schleg.,   Celebes,  Ternate, 

boyna^  N^  Guinea. 

Fam,  30.  ACBONITBID*- 
Acanthurus    tpiostegus,   i.,   Mfton 

Polynesia,  IS,  Zealand.       -   tj  i. 
gnttatus,.  Font^    Otahoiti,  ».  ^«" 

Mauritiiu. 
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;,  Qikr.,  China,  Feejee  Island. 
0.   §r  y^i  Dorej  Harbour,  N. 


Bleek,,  Kajeli  Sea. 
tatos,  Riipp.,  Red  Sea. 
Xl,  Archipelago,  Polynesia, 
Q  §r  0*i  Marianes. 
For^  Red  Sea. 
tos,  0.  ^  F.,  Indian  Ocean. 
i,  0,  ^  V.J  Manritias. 
piilaa,  Richards,t  Port  Essington. 
i,  Gthr.^  Archipelago. 

(7.  §r  F.,  Banda,  Amboyna. 
_,  BL*  8chn,,  Polynesia!  Celebes, 
Jaiboyna*  Goram. 
.tii,  Gihr.^  Ceylon. 
Yonk.^  Red  Sea,  Manritins,  Celebes. 
',  (7.  S^  F.,  Waigiou. 
ins,    C.  8f  F*,  Polynesia,  Am- 


BZeeJcj  Haccassar,  Temate« 
Steindachn€r.f  Amboyna. 

Benn.9   Manntivst   Ceylon, 


Shaw.f  China  Sea. 

O-  ^  F,  East  Indies, 
,2^,  Manritins,  N.  Guinea. 

-Be/k,    Sandwich    Island,    N. 

C   4"  l^'j  Ceylon,  Archipelago, 
[ftanea^  IN.  Hebrides  and  Carolines* 
BleeJcj  Goram  Sea. 
Blyih,,  Ceylon. 
G.  ^  F,  Manritins. 
BZ.,  Batoe  Sea- 

Benn.9    Africa,  Red  Sea,    'S, 

0.  ^  V'f  Manritins* 

cvrbicnlaris,  0.  ^  V,,  Gaam  Island. 
(7.  ^  F.,  Indian  Seas. 

sealpram,  Lcmgsd.,  Japan, 

onicomis,  ForsTc.^  Red  Seai  Japan, 
BQipieBia. 

itron,  0.  8c  V.<t  Waigion. 
(7.  4"  ^M  Malay,  Archipelago. 
(7.  ^  F,  Manritins  to  Poly- 


Soland,j  Otaheitif  Philippines. 
Q'  ^  Q't  Archipelago,  Polyne- 

jMiSp.j  Manritins  to  Polynesia. 
Font  J  Red  Sea  to  Polynesia. 
ina,  Bleek.j  Amboyna,  Batn, 
Bleeh,f  Amboyna. 
0.  §c  F,  K.  Gainea  Amboyna* 

'tBgmoffos,  (7.  ^  Ff  Amboyna,  C^am, 
lKoto,  Celebes. 

Bleeh,  ArchipelagOn 


Fam»  81.  Hoploqnathid£« 

Hoplognathns  fasciatus.  Schleg.,  Japan,    ^ 
pnnotataSf  Schleg,,  China,  Japan* 

Fam.  82.  MiLAOiNTUiDjE. 

Malacanthns  latovittatns,  Lacep.f  Manritins, 
N.  Gainea. 
hoedtii,    BleeJc^^    Lonisiade,     N.    Guinea 
Mauritius.  ^ 

Fam,  38.  Nandidju 

First  Group,  Plesiopina. 

Plesiops  nigricans,  Riipp,,  Red  Sea. 

cffiruleo-lineatns,  Bupp.^  Red  Sea,  Archi- 
pelago, Australia, 
oorallicola,  2^%  ^t;,  ff.,  Archipelago,  Feejee, 

Tonga  Island, 
ozycephalus,  Bleeh,,  Batoe,  Amboyna.  , 

Second  Group.  INandina. 

Badis  bnchanani,  Bleeh^  Ganges,  India. 

dsErio,  B,  H*,  Bengal,  Behar. 
Nandas  marmoratns,  0.  ^  F,  Bengal, 
nebalosus,  Bhek,,  Rivers  Blitongt  Banka, 
Borneo. 
Catopra  fasciata,  Bleeh,,  Rivers  Bomoo,  Su- 
matra, Banka. 
nandoides,  Bleeh*,  Rivers,  Java,  Sumatra- 
grootiit  Bleeh^  Rivers  Bilitong,  Banka, 

Fam.  85.  LabtrinIthici. 

Anabas     ecandens,     Dald,,    East      Indies, 
Ganges,  Calcutta. 

macrocephalus,    BleeJc.j    Java,    Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Pintang,  Philippine  Island, 

oligolepis,BZee/£.,  Ban(^ermassing,  Ceylon, 
China. 

microcephalus,  Bleek.,  Amboyna. 
Helostoma  temminckii,  £,  ^  v*  S.,  Java, 

Sumatra,  Borneo. 
Polyacanthns     hasseltii,  (7.    ^    F,    Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo. 

einthovenii,   Bleeh.^  Rivers    of   Sambas, 
Sumatra. 

helfrichii,  Bleeh,,  Bandjermassing  Rivers. 

opercularis,  £.,  China,  Chusan, 

signatus,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 

cupanns,  0.  §c  F*  tliver    Arian-Coopang, 
Pondicherry. 

deissneri,    Bleeh,     Batumssak    Rivers, 
Island  of  Bawean. 
Macropus    viridi-auratns,     LacSp.^    China, 

Cochinchina. 
Osphromenus  olfaz,  Oommers,,  Java,  Madu- 
ra, Sumatra,  Borneo>  Pinang,  Malacca, 
Mauritius,  Cayenne. 

trichoptems,  Pall,,  Pinang,  Malay  Penin- 
sula. 

siamensis,  Gthr.,  Siam. 

microlepisy  Olhr»f  Cambojia. 
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stTiains,  Bleeh,  Siam. 
Triebqgaster  fasclatns,  Schn^   Bengal*  Hin- 
d  OS  tan. 
Tinicolor,  0.  ^  V.,  Calcntta. 

Betta  trifasciafca,  Bleek-,  Banka,  Biliton. 
pngnax,  Ccunt.,  Pinangi   Malay  Peninsula, 
Archipelago. 

Fam.  36.    Luciocephalidjj. 

Lnciocephalus  pulcher,  Gray.,  Biliton>  Bor- 
neo, Rivers  Banks* 

Fam.  37.    ATHERmiDJi. 

First  Group,    Athbrinina. 

Aihenna  forskaliiy  Biipp',  Red  Sea,  Pinang. 
bleekeri,  Gtlir,^  Japan, 
afra,  Peters, ,  Mozambique. 
Talenciennesii,     Bleeh,   Fadang,  Batavia, 

Singapore, 
pinguis,  Lacep.,  Africa,  Bombay,  Anstralia. 
lacnnosa,  Forst.,  Archipelago,  Waigiou. 
duodecimalis,  Bleek,,  Archipelago, 
endracbtensis,    Q  ^   G.,  N.   Holland,  N. 

Guinea. 
.  bracLyptei-a,  Bheh,  Banda  Neira. 


Fam-  88.    Mugiltdjs. 

Mug>l  cephaJotiis,    Cuv,,   Red   Sea,  Pondi- 

cherry,  China,  Japan, 
lisematochilus,  Schleg,,  Japan,  China, 
finbviridis,  0.  ^  V.<,  Malabar,  Madras, 
nepalensis,  Gthr.,  Nepal, 
snndanensis,  Bleek.,  Archipelago, 
strongylocephalus,  Rich.,  Uhinese  Sea. 
'  parsia,  Bnck'  Ham.,  Bengal, 
belanak,  Bleek.,  Rivers  of  Archipelago, 
planiceps,    0.  ^  F.,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  Hin- 

dnstai),  China, 
longimanns,  Gthr.^  Archipelago, 
kelaartii,  Oihr.,  Ceylon,  Philipines. 
engcli,  Bleek.,  Java,  Sumatra,  Bali. 
cantoris,  Bleek.,  River  Hoogly. 
affinis,  Gthr.,  Amoy,  China, 
opbnysenii,  Bleek.,  Samatra. 
cannesius,  G.  ^  V.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Seas, 
speigleri,  Bleek.,  Java,    Borneo,   Halma- 

heira. 
Tvaigiensifl,  Q.^'(7-,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 

Archipelajfo,  Australia,  Polynesia, 
snppositus,  Gihr.,  Pinang  River, 
axillarip,     Bleek.^    Archipelago,     Guinea, 

Mauritius, 
bleekerii,  Gthr.,  Banka  Rivers, 
coylonensis,  Gthr.,  Ceylon, 
iroKchelii,  Bleek.,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 

Ceylon, 
borneensis,  Bleek.,  Archipelago, 
oligolepis,  Bleek.,  Borneo,  Sumbawa. 
decem-radiatus,  Othr.,  Batavia^  Timor. 

ie2 


labiosus,  0.  ^  F.,  Red  Sea,  Timor,  Saim* 
tra. 

nigro-strigatus,  Gthv;  Borneor  Sfc.  Vin- 
cent's, 

he terochilus,B^062;., Batjan,  Celebes,  CeraaEi^ 
Java. 

crenilabis,  Farsk.,  Red  Sea. 

macrochilus,  Bleek.,  Kokos  Island,  Ja7&. 

ruppellii,  Gthr.,  Red  Sea- 

corsula,  Bitch,  Ham.,  Ganges. 

Agonostoma    plicatile,    C   #*    F.»    Celebeo* 

Aneiteum,  Comera  Island. 
I     oxyrhynchum,   0.  §f  V„  Celebes,  Batjaa* 
Sumatra, 
telfairii,  B&fin.,  Mauritius,  Comoro  Islaad. 
dobuloidea,  0.  ^  F.,  Mauritius. 

Fam.  89.    Ophiogephalidji. 

Ophioeephalus  punctatus,  BZ.,  Ceylon, 
gachua.    Buck.  Ham.,  Indian  Archipelago, 
kelaartii,  Gihr.,  Ceylon, 
rhodotsBnia.  Bleek.,  Sambas  Rivers,  Borneo* 
mystax,  Bleek.,  Banka  Rivers, 
melanosoma,  Bleek* ,  Borneo,  Banka,  Nias. 
melanopterus,  BZeeA;.,  River  KapnasiBorneo. 
cyanospilos,  Bleek.,  Rivers  Telork,Suniatra. 
striatus,  Bh,  East  Indies. 
'  polylepis,  Bleek.,  Rivers  of  Solok,  Sumatra* 
bankanensis,  BL^  Banka,  Borneo, 
lucius,  K.  i  V*  H.,  Archipelago, 
siamenses,  Othr.,  Siam. 
barca,  Buch.  Ham.,  Bengal, 
nigricans,  0.  ^  V.,  East  IndieR. 
grandinosus,  0.  §r  V.,  China,  Maissonr. 
marulius,  Buch.  Ham.,  Bengal,  BUndostai^ 

Ceylon, 
pseudomamlins,  Oihr.,  India* 
mai*nlioidos,  Bteek.,  Sambas,  Borneo. 
pleurophthalmuRf  Bleek^  Bandjermaasing 

Rivers,  Palembang,  Sumatra.^ 
argus,  Cant^  China,  Chusan. 
maculatus,  Lacep.t  China, 
micropeltes,  K.  Sf  v.  H.y  Siam,  Archipelago* 

Channa  orientalis,  Schn,,  Ceylon. 


Fam.  40.    TwcHOiroTiDa. 
Trichonoins  setigerus,  8chn.,  Celebes,  Cerasu 

Jl^aiw..  41.    Cepolid^. 

•  • 

Cepola  schlegelii,  Bleek.,  Japan, 
abbreviata,    C   ^'  V.,   Moluccasy  Pinang, 

China, 
krusenstemii,  Sthleg.,  Sea  of  NagasakL 
mesoprion,  Bleek.,  Sea  of  Nagasaki. 
mai*ginata.,  0  ^  V.,  Sea  of  Japan, 
limbata,  (7.  ^  F.,  Japan. 

JPam  4>2.    GouEsocmjE. 

Cotylis  fimbriata.  M.  ^  T.,  Red  Sea,  Indian 
Oceail. 
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Fam  44.    Cbntkiscidji. 

teniato*  X.,  India  A  China  Seaa* 

Biane.^  Bed  Sea,  Mozambiqiie* 
(?£^r.,  Java*  Banda. 

Fwn  45.    FiSTULASiDJB. 

seirata,  BL,  Mozambique,  China, 
9.  Holland. 

Chinense,  L„  Mozambique  to 


>bdella  acnleata^  Bl,  East  Indies* 

Fan.  46.     Mastackhbblidjs. 

Ins  pancalnsy  Bach,  Hani'f  Ben- 

Blffih^f  Manlmein 
likfeiisis,  Schn.f  River  Kowik»  Affgha- 


r,  K-  Ijr  V'  H,y  Java. 

tsois,  Bleek.,  Borneo  Riyers. 

Gthr^j  Siam. 

Lae^„  Ceylon*  Bengalt  Chnsan. 

i^Betnif.f  Bilitong,  Java,  Sumatra. 


AcANTHOFraRxan  Fhastngognathi. 

Fam,   L      POHACBKTfiID& 

in   the  tropical  parte  of  the 

ed  Pacific  Oceans,  several  in  the 

idantic,  a  few  extending  N.  to  Medi- 

and  Japan,  to  S.  Anstralia  and  E. 

Thej  feed   chiefly  on  email 

mzmals,  and  those  with  compressed 

appemr  to  feed  on  the  small  Zoophytes 

on,  marine    plants,   covering    the 

ks  round  which  the  Pomacentridffi 

Cketodontidsa  abonnd. 

bifasciatns,  BZ.,  Sckn^  Archi- 
N.  Gninea. 
ins,  f^chleg.,  Moluccas, 
iatnsy  C.  8^  r.^  Molncoas. 
Bleek-y  Batavia,  Samatra. 
i,  Benn,,  Mozambique  to  China, 
urns,  C  ^  F.,  He  of  France,  Batavia. 
ter,  a  §r  F.,  Manritius,  Bonrbon. 
enter,  Benn,^  Mauri  tins. 
Lae^p.j  China  to  Anstralia. 
;,  Riipp^y  Red  Sea. 
opnfl,  BL,  Amboyna. 
r,  Oihr.,  Port  Bssingtoti. 
rgH,  Bleeh.,  Doreh,  (N.  Guinea). 
iendoQ,  Bleeh.,  Groot  Oby,  Amboyna. 
iopisos,  Bheh.i  Sea  of  Priaman. 
'am,  PL,Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago, 
bracnleatas,  Bl.,  Archipelago, 
tilns  arnann8»  L.^  £.  AfHca  to  Poly- 

^OQicalatnSf  Bilpp.,  E.  Africa  to  Archipe- 
P^pnatnFf  Btepp,,  Red  Sea. 
^08oma»  Bleeht  Archipelago. 
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oyannniB»  Biipp.,  Massana. 
polyacanthns,  Bleeh.,  Sangi*  Blfttjan,  Am« 

boyna. 
Lepidozygns    tapeinosoma,  Blkr^  Temate. 
PomacentruB    annnlatns*   Peters,,    Mozam- 
bique, 
nematoptems,  Bleek.^  Archipelago, 
bifasciatnsy     Bleek,,      Floris*      Temate, 

Booroo. 
albofasciatns,  Schleg.,  Archipelago. 
faBciatns,  0.  §c  V*  Archipelago, 
trimacnlatns,  (7.  ^  F.,  Archipelago,  China* 
chrysopoecilns,  K.  ^  v.  E.,  Archipelago, 
notophthalmns,  Bleek.,  Archipelago, 
yiolascens,  Bleek.^  Kias,  Snmbava. 
cyanomns,  Bleek.,  Java,  Nias. 
polynema»  Bleek.,  Priaman. 
cyanostigma,  Riipp.,  Massana. 
tnninrns,  Bleek.,  Bili ton,.  Amboyna. 
simsiang,  Bleek.,  Batavia. 
pavo,  BU,  Molnccas,  Mozambique, 
prosopotseniat  Bleek^  Singapore^  Molucca 

Sea. 
cearulens,  Q.  8f  0.,  He  of  France, 
melanotus,  Bleek.,  Manado. 
melanopterus,  BUeh,  Archipelago  Rivers, 
trilineatus,  Ehrenb.t   Red    Sea»    Mozam* 

biquci  Moluccas, 
tffiniometopen,  Bleek,,  Archipelago. 
bankanensis»  Bleek^  .Archipelago,  China, 
rhodonotus,  Bleeh 
scolopsis,  Q.  ^  0.9  He  of  Franc0,  Archi- 

pelago,  Polynesia, 
dorsalis,  QilL,  Japaur  China. ' 
chrysnrus,  Brones.,  Amboyna. 
pnnctatus.  Q.  ^  (?.,Red  Sea,  He  of  France, 

Bola  Bola. 
oyanospilns,  Blkr,,  Archipelago, 
moluccensis*  Blkr,,  Archipelago, 
interorbitalis  *  Othr.,  Archipelaga 
littoraliSf  K,  ^   v.  H.,  Maurititis    Avchi- 


pelag^,  Polynesia*  Anstralia,  India. 
Glyphidodon  csolestiniis,  Soland.,  Red    Sea 
to  Polynesia. 

schlegelii,  fiZ«6A;.,Celebe8,Temate,  Goram. 

septemfasciatns,     (7.  ^   F.f  Manritius  to 
Philippines  and  China. 

bengalensis,  0.  ^  F.,  Indian  Seas. 

affinis,  QtJur.y  Chinese  Sea. 

sordidus,  Forsk.,  Indian  Seas. 

breviceps,  Schleg.t  Sumatra. 

trifasciatus,  Bleek.,  Archipelago. 

albofasciatus,  Sambr,,  Poulolaut,  Borneo. 

zanthozona,  Bleek,y  Archipelago. 

ozyodon,  Bleek.,  Celebes. 

sparoides,  0.  §f   F,  Mauritius,  Mozam- 
bique. 

bonang;  Blhr.y  Java,  Sumatra. 

sculpt  as,  Peters.,  Mozambique. 

melas,  K.  8f  v.  U,,  Red  Sea,  Archipelago, 
N.  Hebrides. 
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anreas,  K.  ^  v.  E*^  Java,  Celebes^  Am- 

boyna. 
leaoogaster,  Blhr,^  Java,  Ainbo7iLa,Baiida. 
iernatensLS,  Bl^elCf  Teraata. 
batjauen^is,     Ble'ih.^      Bv^^jaa,   B^oroo. 
xanfchuras,  B?A;r.,  Flores,  Sj-ngi,  Anaboyna, 

Ceram. 
melanopas,  Blkr,,  Java, 
xanfchonofcas^  Blkr,,  BxwQdkXi* 
behniif  Blkr,,  Java, 
leacozoaai  BUcr,,  Java, 
laorytmfca^,  Q.  ^  (?.,  Java,  Siagi,  Tdraafce 

aud  Gaam, 
florojeabus,  Othr. 
aafcjepia^,  K.  ^  t;.   H.,  From    Affioa   to 

Arcblpalago  and  Polynesia. 
plagiometopoQ,  Blkr.,  Singapore,  Java, 
nnimaoalatus,  0,  ^  F.,  Arcbipdlag^o. 
nniooellafcos,  Q.  I*  0.,  Timor,  Vaaioolo, 

Fiji, 
assimilis,  Gikr,,  Batjan,Amboyna,  G-oram^ 

Borneo,  Philippines, 
aznreos,  Q.  ^  (?.,  Timor,  Friendly  Ids. 
dispar,  Oihr, 

amboinensis,  Bleek'^  Amboyaa. 
.limbatus,  0,  ^  F.,  Bourbon. 

Parma  microlepis,  Othr,^  N.  S.  Wales 
sqnam'ipinnis,  Qthr-i  Ansfcralia. 

Heliastes  axillaris,  Bonn-,  Mauritius. 
'  cinerascens,  t7.  Sc  F,  Moluccas, 
xanthoohir,  Ble^htj  Arckipelago* 
analis,  0.  ^  F.,  Amboyna. 
089ruleu3    0,  ^    F.|  N.    Guinea,    XJlea, 

Moluccas, ' 
frenafcus,  0.^  F.,  Gaam, 
xanthurus^  Sle&h,  Banda  Neira. 
notatus,  iS^c^d^.,  Gbinat  Japan, 
lepidurus,  0,  ^  F,  Guinea,  Archipelago. 
ternafcensiSf      Bleeh;      Ternatcy  Booroo, 
,   Gpram* 

.Fam.2.  ILibridjs. 

Marine  fishes  of  temperate  and  tropical 
regions.  Feeding  chiefly  on  mollusca.  The 
Scarina  are  herbivorous  as  well  as  carni- 
vorous. 

Second  Oroup,  OffCE^OPmA, 

Ghoerops  maofodon,  Lctoip.t  Archipelago,  N  • 

Australia. 
ommopteruSf  Riehards.,  Uhina,  Australia* 

Moluccas, 
leucozona,  Bleeh^  Biliton. 
anchorage,  BL^  Amboyaa. 
japonicus,  C  ^  F,  Japan,  China, 
oligacanthus,  Bleek.^  Archipelago, 
cyanodon,  Richa/rds,^  Australia.  ;< 
rnbescenst  Othr.^    Australia»  Houtman's 

AbrothoSf  *  Bockfish'  of  the  Coloaists. 


Third  Group*  Julidina. 

Xiphochilus»  Bleeh,^   Indian  Ocean,  Archi*r 
palago. 

typus,  Bleeh,^  Nias« 

robustus,  Gtkr.,  Mauritius. 
Semioossyphns,  Othr,,  Japan,  California. 

reticulatuSf  0.  ^  Kt  Japan. 
Troohocopus  opercularis.  Guichf  Mauritius, 
Pteragoga^  opercularis  Pet,  Mozambique. 

tsduiops,  Pet, J  Mozambique. 
Gossyphus  mesothoraz,  Bl.j  Molucca  8« 

axillaris*  Bann.,  Mauritius,   Madagascar, 
Ulea^  Hebrides. 

leacosticticus,  Benn,^  Mauritius. 

dlaua,   Licep.,   Mozambiqae,    Mauritias, 
Samatra,  Batjan,  Amboyna. 

saacrarus,  Lacep,,  Mauritius. 

bilunulatus,  Lacip,,   He  of  Franoe,  Am* 
boyna. 
.   atrol^mbas,  0.  ^  F.,  Mauritius. 

anthioides,  Benn,^  Amboyna. 

opercularis,  ^ot^r&oA  ?  Madagascar? 

animaculatis,  Othr,,  Australia. 

gouldii,  Richards.^  Australia. 
I  Labrichthys  celidota.    Forst.f  N.  Ze  aland, 
Australia. 

mbiginosa,  Schleg,^  China,  Japan. 

lucalenta,  Rich,^  Australia,  Norfolk  Isld. 

cyanotadnia,  Bleek^  Floris. 

parila,  Richards.,  Australia. 

gymnogenis,  Gthr.,  Australia. 

unilineata,  Guich.^  Guam. 
Labroides  dimidiatus,    0,  ^  F.,   Bed  Sea, 
Amboyna,  Goram. 

paradiseus,  Bleek,  Archipelago. 

quadrilineatus,  RUpp.,  Bed  Sea. 

xanthurus,  Bleek,,  Amboyna. 
Duymsdria  aurigaria,  Blchards.^  China. 

flftgellifera,  0.  I*  F.,  Japan. 

spilogaster;  Bleek.j  Nagasaki. 

filamentosa,  Pet,  Mozambique. 

enneacanthus,  Bleek,,  Amboyna. 

nematoptera,  Bleek,,  Banda  Neira. 

Cirrhilabrus  temminckii,  Bleek,,  Japan, 
solorensis,  Bl&ek.,  Solor,  Banda. 
cyanoplaura,  Bleek.,  Batavia. 

Cheilinus  trilobatus,  Lixcejp*^  Africa   to  ChioAi 

N.  Hebrides! 
mossambicuSy  Othr.y  Mozambique, 
ceramensis,   Bloeik.^   Archipelago,   N.  He« 

brides, 
puncfcatus,  Benn.^  Mauritius,  Mozambique* 
chloruris.  Bl.,  Ceylon,  N.  He  brides, 
otycephalus,  B26e&.,Batoe,  Floris,  BatjaU) 

Amboyna. 
undulatus,  Rvipp,,  Bed  Sea,  Batavia. 
fasciatus,  £{.,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Seas, 
quinquecinctus,  Rilpp",  Bed  Sea. 
lunulatus,  Forak.^  Bed  Sea. 
mentalis,  R'J>j^p*^  Hassaua. 
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1mi|bib8,  C.  4f  Vj  Java. 
Oihr.y  Batjan. 
G,  if  V.J  Manritins,  Java. 
mi^ss,  Bleek.y  Archipelago, 
ttmhjiichiis,  Bleek,,  Arch^elago^ 
kefeon,  Bleek.y  Amboyna 

iliniiB  hexatfeDia^  BleeJc^,  Amboyiia» 
uomxL 

Ins   insidiator,    PalL^    Indian   Ocean, 
Aichipelago. 

ccemleo-piinctattis,  Riipp.^    Red 
Set,  Maxtritins. 
sSngris,  O.  ^  F.,  Maaritins,  Amboyna. 
isruAy  Bleeh.y  Amboyna. 

Bleek.,  Amboyna. 
iDensis,  Bleek.,  Amboyna. 

tas,  Rupp.j  Red  Sea,  MaurititLfi. 
i,  0.  4h  F,  Manritius. 

ens,  0.  §r  y-y  Amboyna. 
thalmns,  Bleeh,  Amboyna. 
as    fasciatus,   Thunb.,  Mauri  tins 
te  Archipelago. 
■Aedatne,  Biipp.,  Red  Sea. 
jriBoprtems^  Bl.,  Singapore,  Archipelago, 
mn,  Australia. 
'^  Bleek.,  Biliton. 

stxigiventet,  Benn.y  AMc^  io 

-ttata,  iSc^n.,  Archipelago. 

Aritsata,  Bonnat,  Madagascar,  Archi- 

ji^ago.  Sandwich  Island, 
jirii,  Bleeh.y  Archipelago. 

,  Bleek.,  Archipelago. 
^B^sns,  Q,  Bf  G.,  Archipelago,   Madagas- 

or,  £^dwich  Island. 
Interna,  Bleek. J  Archipelago. 

uplenra,  Bleek.^  Archipelago. 

SOS  dussTimieri,    0,  gr  F.,    China, 

I&diui  Ocean. 
cUoroptems,  Bl.,  Java,  Banka,  Celebes, 
jni&icas,    Bleek.,  Karangbollong,    Java, 

SiDgapore 
ffioftoyii,  Q.  ^O.y  Sandwich  Island,  Ce- 

ttes,Ulea. 
Jteibr,  8chn.^  Jq,v%  Singapore,  Pinang. 
mpakriB,  Benn.,  Africa  to  Archipelago. 
wdanuB,  Lacep.,  Africa  to  Polynesia. 
ftriss,  0.  ^  r..  East  Indies, 
^(aenlaris^  Gihr.,  Feejee.  Amboyna. 
FlKonaeeiis,  G  ^  V.,  Vanicolo. 
•itturus,  Bleek,,  Archipelago, 
^•hanii,  Bleek. ^  Archipelago. 
'*n«u.    Bleek.,     Pinang,     Jara^  Nias, 

Qdebes,  Sanga. 
h^,  Bleek,9  Archipelago. 
■BBBtofl,  K.  &  V.  H.9  .AjchipelagO)  Aas- 

iolia. 
F^ominiatns,  Bleek.,  Archipelago, 
■cinloeas,  0.  8f  F.,  Red  Seat  India. 
Mas,  BAthards.f  Archipelago. 
i>vsffiQ,  BUek.^  Celebes^  Timor. 


trimaonlatns,  Q.  Sr  0.,  Vanicolo,  Archipe- 
lago, 
binotopsis,  Bleek.,  Archipelago, 
hoevenii,  Bleek.,  Archipelago, 
chrysoteenia,  Bleek.,  Java,  Sumatra, 
timorensis,  Bleek.,  Timor, 
notopsis,   K.  8f  V.    J3".,  Java,    Sumatra, 

Bata. 
solorensis,  Bleek.,  Solor,  Amboyna. 
prosopeion,  Bleek.  y  Amboyna. 
gnttafcns,  Bl.,  Archipelago, 
amboinensis,  Bleek.,  Amboyna. 
leparensis,  Bleek.,  Archipelago, 
modestns,  BL,  Archipelngo. 
bimacnlatas,  Sdlpp.,  Red  Sea. 
hartzfeidii,  BZ.,Celebes,Temate, Amboyna. 
ceylonicus,  Benn.y  Ceylon, 
pardaleocepfaalns,  Bleek.,  Sumatra,  Bali, 
kallochroma,  Bleek.,  Sumatra,  Nias. 
vrolikii,  Bleek.,  Batn,  Nias,  Banka. 
podostigma,  Bl,,  Ploris,  Booroo,  Amboyna^ 
marginatus,  Riipp,,  Red  Sea,  Mauritius) 

Ceylon,  Archipelago, 
notophthalmus,     Bleek,,    Java,    Celebes, 

Coram,  Timor,  Guinea, 
tenuispinis,  Gthr.-,  China., 
pyrrhogramma,  Schleg.,  Japan* 
poecilopterus,  Schleg.,  Japan,  China. 
Leptojnlis  cyanopleura,  Bleek.^  Batavia. 
pyrrhogrammatoides,  Blkr.y  Batavia. 
I  Pseudojulis  girardi,  Bieek.,  Boleling. 
Novacula  argentimaculata,  St.,  Cape,  Brazil, 
javanica,  Bleek.,  Java, 
cyanifrons,  G.  ^  V.,  Pondicherry. 
taeniurtis,  Lacep.,  Mauritius. 
yanecoleuRis,   Q.  Sf  G.,  Vanicolo,  N.  He- 
brides, Celebes,  Floris,  Timor, 
faoedtii,  Bleek.,  Celebes,  Sangi,  Amboyna. 
ahipinnis,  Rilpp.,  JDjetta. 
macrolepidota,  Bl.,  Mozambique,  Archi- 
pelago, Guinea,  Waigiou. 
bimaculata,  Riipp.,  MaSsaua. 
pavo,  0.4r  v.,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  Cocos, 

Ternate,  Sandwich  Isld& 
dea,  Schleg.,  Japan, 
tetrazona,  Bleek.,  Bali, 
kallosoma,  Bleek.,  Amboyna,  Bali, 
peutadactyla,  L.,  Archipelago,  China, 
punctnlata,  0.  ^  F,  China, 
twistii,  Bleek.,  Ternate. 
melanopus,  Bleek.,  Amboyna. 
spilonotus,  Bleek.,  Amboyna. 
Julis  lunaris,  L.,  Africa  to  Polynesia, 
cnpido,  Schl.,  Japan,  Batavia. 
amblycephalus,    Bleek.,     Ceylon,     JaVa^ 

Celebes,  Sangi,  Amboyna. 
melanocbir,  Bleek.,  Amboyna. 
aneitensis,   Gihr.,     Austndia,     Hebrides^ 

Norfolk  Island, 
genivittata,  Gihr.,  Mauritius^  Red  Sea» 
melanoptera,  Gthr.^  HalK 
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ninbrostigma,  RUpp^j  Red  Sea  to  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Cbina  Sea. 

abhortaui,  C»  8f  F.,  Mauritius. 

matthesi,  0.  ^  F.,  Mauritius. 

hebraica,  Lacep,,  Mauritius,  Madagascar, 
Mozambique. 

jansenii,  Bleek.f  Archipelago,  Feejee, 
Hebrides. 

trilobata,   Lacep,,   Africa,  Polynesia. 

purpurea,  ForsL,  Red  Sea,  Bombay. 

guntberi,  Blkr.^  Cape,  Celebes,  Sangi. 

dorsalis,  Q,  Sf  G.,  Africa  to  Polynesia. 

fichwanefeldii,  Bleek,,  Sumatra. 

caudalis,  Foey.,  Cuba. 

Qomphosus   ocruleus.     La.,    Indian    Seas, 
Sumatra. 

tricolor,  Q,  §r  ft,  Indian  Seas,  Pacific. 

varius,  LacSp.,  Mauri tiuR,  Polynesia. 

melanotus,  Bleek.  y  Java,  Kokos. 

notostigpna,  Bleek.,  Java. 
Cheilio  inermis,  Forsk.,  Africa  to  Pacific. 
Coris  variegata,  BMpp,,  Red  Sea,  Amboyna. 

batuensis,  Bleek ,  Batoe. 

CQvieri,  Benn.,  Mauritius,  New  Hebrides. 

gaimardi,  Q.  ^  O^  Sandwich    Is,  Timor. 

pnlcherrima,   Gthr.,    Celebes,    Amboyna, 
Tahitti,  Hebrides. 

formosa,  Benn,,  Ceylon. 

aygula,  Lac.,  Red  Sea,  Mauri  tins,  Australia. 

annulata,  Lacep.,  Indian  Ocean. 

cingulum,  Ikw.,  N.  Hebrides,  Red  Sea, 
MauritifLS. 

greenoughii,  Benn,,  Sandwich  Islands, 
Celebes,  Booroo. 

oxyrhyncba,  Bleek.,  Kazeli  Sea. 

oaudimacula,  Q.  ^  G.,  Mauri t.  Mozambique. 

auricularis,  0.  4-  F.,  Australia. 

heteroptera,  Bleek.,  Amboyna. 
Cymolutes  prastextatus,  Q.  ^  (?.,  Celebes, 
Amboyna,  Java,  Mauritius. 

Fourth  Group.    Pseudodacina. 

Pseudodar  molnccensis,    0.  *    T.,  Celebes, 
Amboyna,  Java. 

Fifth  Group.     ScABiNA. 

Scarichthys  auritus,  K.  ^  v.  H.,  Seychelles 
to  New  Hebrides, 
caeruleopunctatus,  BAipp.,  Red  Sea,  Archi- 
pelago. 
Callyodon  viridescens,  B^lpp.,  Red  Sea. 
,    carolinus,  0.  §r  ^.,  Timor,  Carolines,  Cey- 
lon, 
genistriatufl,  CJ.  ^  F,,  Celebes,  Banda. 
brachysoma,  Bleeh,  Amboyna,  Ternate. 
japonicus,  €.  §r  V.,  Japan, 
epinidens,  Q.  §r  G.,  Archipelago,  Waigiou. 
Pseudoscarus      bioolor,    JKwpp.,   Red    Sea, 
Celebes, 
pulohellus,  Bilpp.^  Red  Sea,  Mauritius, 
Java,  Celebes* 


harid,  Forsk.,  Djetta,  Java,  Koko0« 
viridis,  Bl.,  Louisiade,  Celebes, 
chrysopoma,  Bleek.,  East  Indies, 
dimidiatus,  Bleek.,  Guinea, 
javanicus,  Bleek.,  Jslva. 
rivulatus,  0.  §r  F.,  East  Indies, 
pyrrhostethus,  IticJi.,  Indian  Seas,  Red  Set. . 
maculosua,  Lac.,  Mauri.,  Mozambique, 
dussumiei'i,  Bleek.,  Java, 
hypselopterus,  Bleek.,  Java, 
capitaneus,  0.  Sf  V.,  Mauri.,  Mozambiqae. 
macrochilus,  Bleek. ^  Halmaheira. 
flferuginosus,  Bleek.,  Archipelago, 
tricolor,  Bleek.,  Java,  Celebes,  Amboyna. 
rubro*violaceus,  Bleek.,  Java,  Moluccas, 
forsteni,  Bleek.,  Celebes, 
ghobbau,  Forsk.,  Red  Sea 
collana,  Riipp.,  Red  Sea. 
bataviensis,  Bleek.,  Batavia. 
schlegelii,  Bleek.,  Celebes, 
penfazona,  Bleek.,  Celebes. 
Bumbawensis,  Bl.,  Arcliip.,  Mauritius, 
moeusi,  Bleek.,  Celebes, 
sexvittatus,  Riipp.,  Djetta. 
latus,  Ehrenh.,  Red  Sea. 
ocellatus,  0.  8f  F.,  Carolines, 
nuchinuuctatus,  0.   ^  V.,  Indian  Ocean, 

Archipelago, 
janthochir,  Bl.,  Jslya,  Celebes,  Ternate,  N. 

(Ireland.) 
cyanognatbus,  Bleek.,  Java, 
octodon,  Bleek.,  Buton. 
singaporensis,  Bleek.,  Singapore,  Java, 
microrhinus,  Bleek.,  Java,  Celebes, 
strongylocephalus,  Bhek.,  Java, 
microchilos,  Bleek.,  Java, 
niger,  Riipp.,  Djetta. 
xanthopleura,  Bleek.,  Java, 
troschelii,  Bleek.,  Java. 
celebicuF,  Bleek.,  Celebes,  Chinese  Seu. 
chlorodon,  Jenyns.,  Kokos  Island, 
pectoralis,  C.  ^  V.,  Djetta. 
muricatus,  0.  8f  V.,  Java, 
caudofasciatus,  Gilir.,  Mauritius, 
rhodaropterus,  Bleek.^  Celebes, 
quoyi,  Bleek.,  New  Ireland,  Ternate. 
cyanotasnia,  Bleek.,  Java, 
capistratoides,  Bleek. ,  Java, 
gymnognathus,  Bleek.,  Java. 
gibbuS)  Riipp.,  Mohila. 

Sixth  Group,     Odacina, 

Odax  balteatus,  0.  §r  ^^    Van  Diamen'a 

Land,  Australia, 
frenatus,  Gthr.,  Australia, 
semifasciatus,  C,  Sf  F.,  Indian  Ocean. 
richardsonii,  Gthr.^  Australia, 
radiatus,  Q.  ^  (?.,  Australia. 

Fam  4.     Gebbida. 
Gerres  longirostriA  Rwpp,^  Cape. 
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iCIT.,  Indies. 

iTB.%  BJkr.,  Arcbipelago. 
}f^j  Gihr,j  Pbilippinea. 

Wsr^  Archipe'ago. 
^^C,Si\   F.,  Coromandel,   Pinang, 
aas,  G.  Sf  F.,    Pondicherry,    China. 
icis,  B?fcr,  Japan,  China. 
itoFfls,  (y.  ^'  F.,  India,  Australia, 
nthna,  Blkr.y  Java,  Nias,  Banka. 
lonh,  Bed   Sea,  Indian    Ocean, 
lixliipelago. 

BUcT.^  Java,  Kokoa. 
_  us,  FoT^t,    Red      Sea,     Waigion, 
r&OEg,  Tanna,  Jackson. 
ma,  Blhr.^  Archipelago- 
Bpsj  0.  ^  V,y  Ceylon. 

Fam,  5.     CHROKtBiS. 
scratensisj  Bl.^  Malabar,  Covoman- 

Bl,j  Malabar, 
tmossainbicas,  Pet^  Mozambique. 

M.€r  III.     Anacanthini. 
Aiittcanthini  Ghidoidei. 

Fam.  3.     Oadid2B. 

ii&Tcis.  Schleg.j  Japan. 

•pacifica,  Sclileg.,  Japan. 
,  iceros  macclellandii,  Thomps.,  China, 
^ppinea,  the  Ganges. 

Fam-  4»     OPHiDiiPiS. 

First  Groicp.     Brotulina. 

multibarbata,       Schleg.j     Japan, 
Celebes,  Amboyna,  Booroo,  Archipelago. 
■^ensis,  Kaup.,  Bourbon. 
"'boimberbis,  Schleg.j  Japan. 
tths,  Scldefj.y  Japan. 
'^JSa^us  setifer,  Swains.j  Vizagapatam. 
^chthya  ilaocceteoides,  Blk.j  Batoe, 
«i»8,  Goram. 

^ird  Group.     Fieeasferina. 

ferhomei,  Rich.,  Australia,  Archipola- 

SVPeejee. 
^^gtectua,  Feters.y  Ibo,  Mozambique. 
!**»  Sleek,  Bani^  Amboyna. 
^'T^I^cs*  BUeh.,  Ceram. 

^phis,  Mull,  Philippines. 

^""^Jttlaris,  Mull.,  Philippines. 

-^   fourth  Group,     Ammodttina. 
^^kallolepis,  Gthr.j  Madras. 

'Fifth  Group,      COWGROGADINA. 

yS^^ns  subducens,  liichards,^  Anstrar 

J5  ^*iita,  Laper. 
1^5^^  Bleek,,  Singapore. 
^^  guttatufl,  Bnipp.^  Bed  Sea. 


Fam,  5.    Mageuridj:. 
Macrurus  japonicus,  Schleg.,  Japan. 

Fam,  6.     Ateleopodidj:. 

Ateleopus  japonicus,  Blcek.y  Oomura,  Japan. 
B.  Anacanthini  Plenroneotoidei. 

Fam.  7.    Pleuronbctidji. 

Psettodes  erumei,  Bl.,  China. 
Tephritis  sinensis,  Laoep.y  China. 
Aruoglossua  aspilns,  Blkr.,  Java,Ba^i>  Sumatra 
Sa maris  cristatus,  Qray^  China. 
Hemirhombus  guineensis,  Bleek,,  N.  Guinea. 
Pseudorhorabus  russellii,   Qray,  Africa     to 
Australia,  China,  India,  Ajchipelago. 
-cinnamoineus,  Schleg.,  Nagasak. 

javanicus,  Bleeh.^  Java. 

triocellatus,  BL,  Indian  Seas. 

pentophthalmus,  Othr.j  China. 

olivaccus,  Schleg.,  Japan,  China. 

oligolepis,  Bleek.,  Nagasaki. 
Bhomboidichthys  payo,J5Zee^.,  China,  Kokos, 
Hebrides. 

pantherinus,  Rilpp.,  Africa  to  Feejee. 

myriaster,  Schleg.,  Japan,  Celebes. 

assimilis,  Glhr.,  China. 

grandisquama,  S^h.,  China,  Japan,  N.  W. 
America. 
Pleuronectes  stellatus,  Pally  Kamtschatka, 
Vancouver,  California. 

asperrimns,  Schleg.,  Japan. 

variegatus,  Schleg.,  Japan. 
Solea  japonica,  Schleg.,  Japan. 

hartzfeldii,  JBlkr.,  Amboyna. 

humilis,  Cant,  Pinang,  Java,  Bintang. 

ovata,  Richards.,  China. 

trichodaotylus,  L.,  Amboyna. 

indica,  Gthr.,  Madras. 
Pardachirus  marmoratns,  Lacep.j  Africa. 

pavoninus,  Lacep,.  Indies,  Pinang,  Singa« 
pore,  Moluccas. 
Liachirus  nitidus,  Gthr.,  China. 
Synaptura  saviguyi,  Kawp.,  Naples. 

pan,  H.  B.J  Ganges,  Bintang,  Singapore, 
Biliton. 

foliacea,  Richards.^  China. 

marmorata^  Blkr.,  Solor. 

cinerascens,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 

heterolepis,  Bllir.,  Amboyna. 

aspilos,  Blkr.,  Singapore. 

albomaculata,  Kaup.,  CoromandeL 

commersoniana,  Cant.,  Indies. 

pectoral  is,  Kaup.,  Cape. 

orientalis,  Schn.,  Indies. 

zebra,  Bl.,  India,  China. 

multifasciata,  Kaup.,  India. 

japonica,  Blkr.j  Nagasaki 

qnagga,  Kavp.^  China. 

panoides,  Bleek.j  Bandjermassing,  Singdr 
pore. 

macrolepis,  Bleekj  Singkawangi  Borneo. 
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melanorhyncha,  Bleeh.^  Rivers  of  Suma- 
tra, Boi*neo,  Gramboja. 
uSiSopia  corDuta,  Ouv.,  India. 
Plagnsia  marmoratai  Bleeh.y  Red  Sea,  ludiai 
Amboyna. 

bilineata,  Oanl,  Malay  Peninsala,  Archi. 

japonica,  Schleg.,  Japan. 
Cynoglossns  kopsii,  Blkr»,  Archipelago. 

waandersii,  Blhr.^  Sumatra. 

feldmauni,  Blk.^  Rivers  of  Pengaron^ 

abbreviatus,  Gray,  China. 

trigrammus,  Gthr.,  China. 

microlepis,  Blkr.^  Bandjermassing  Rivers. 

xiphoideus,  Gthr.,  Siam,  * 

macrolepidotus,  Bl.,  Java.  Sumatra,Banka. 

melampetalus,  Richards, China,. 

oligolepis,  Blkr.,  Bahavia. 

sumatrensisy  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Benkuleiu 

kaupii,  Blkr.,  Benkulen.. 

quadrilineatus,  Lacep.,  Archipelago. 

lida,  BlJcr.,  Java,  Celebes. 

bomeensis,  Blhr,^  Singkawang,  Borneo. 

oxyrhynchus,  Bl.<,  Java,  Borneo,  Amboyna. 

bengal ensis,  Blkr.,  Ganges. 

bracbyrhynchus,    Bl.,    Java,    Singapore, 
Celebes. 

puncticeps,  Richards.,  China,  Archipelago. 

brevis,  GtJir.,  G-anges. 

elongatus,  Gfhr.,  Indian  Seas,  Pinang. 

lingua,  H.  B„  Ganges. 

melanopterus,  Blkr.,  Java,  Sumatra,  Bali. 

oantoris,  Blkr.,  Malay  Peninsula. 

eapensis,  KoMp.,  Cape. 

truUa,  Cnnt.,  Malay  Peninsula, 

grandisqaamis,  Oant.,  Pinang. 

hamiltonii,  Gthr.,  Ganges,  Pinang. 

Obder  IV.    Physostomi. 

Fam.  1.     SiLURiD^. 

First  Sub-family, 

SiLURlDj:   HOMALOPTEBA. 

First  Orovp.     Clabiina. 

Clarias  magnr,  H.  B.. Bengal,  Khasya,Archip. 
macrocephalus,  Gthr.,  Siam. 
fuscus,  La/^efp.,  China, 
abbreviatus,  (T.  8f  F.,  Macao, 
melanoderma,  Bl.,  Java,  Sumatra,  Banka, 

Borneo, 
teysmanni,  BZArr.,  Java,  Ceylon, 
liacanthus,    Bl\,  Sumatra,    Banka,   Nias, 

Bohneo. 
brachysoma,  Gthr.,  Ceylon, 
uieuhofii,  0.  ^  Y.,  Archipelago. 
Heterobranchus  tapeinopterus^  Bl]cT.,  Batika 

and  Borneo, 
laticeps,  Pet&fs.,  Mozambique. 

Second  Group.     Plotosina. 

Plotosns  auguillaris,  PZ.,  Africa  to  Japan, 
Polynesia. 


limbatus,  0.  ^  V.,  Hindostan. 
Copidoglanis  albilahris,  C.  8c  K,  Archipela^. 
Third  Group.     Cuacika. 

Chaca  lophioides,  C.  ^  V.,  Bengal,  Borneo* 
New  Guinea, 
bankanensis,  Bl.,  Snmaira,  Borneo,  Banka. 
buchanani^  Gthr.,  Ganges. 

Second  Suh-famUy. 

SlLUKID.£    HbTBBOPTISBJE. 

Fourth  Grottp.     Silmina. 

Saccobranchus   Singio,  Ham.  Buch.,  Bengal,, 
Cochin- China. 

fossilis,  Bl ,  Hindostan,  Nepal,  E!hasya. 

microps,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 

microcephalus,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 
Silurus  asotns,  L.,  China,  Japan. 

afghana,  Gthr.,  Afghanistan. 

cochin chiuensiS)  0.  ^  F.,  Cochia-China. 

malabaricus,  C  ^  F.,  Malabar. 
Silarichthys  phaiosoma,  Blkr.,  Banka,BilitOD, 
Borneo. 

hasseltii,  Blkr.,  Java. 

lamghuri  Heek.,  Cashmere. 
Wallago    attu,   Schn.,    Bengal,   Hindostan, 
Dekkan,  Jnva. 

leerii,  Blkr.^  Samatra,  Bank»,  Borneo. 
Belodontichthys  macrochir,  Blkr,,   Sumatra^ 

Borneo. 
Eutropiichthys  vacha,  Ha/m.  Biich.,  BengaL 
Cryptopterus  mononema,  Java. 

limpok,  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 

amboinensisrG^/ir.,  Amboyna. 

schilbeides,  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 

bicirrhis,  G.  ^  F-  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 

macrocephalus,  Blkr.,  Sumatra. 

lais,  Blkr.,  Borneo. 

micropus,  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 

microneraaj  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 

hexapterus,  Blkr.,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 

micropogoii,  Blkr.,  Borneo,  Sumatra. 

bleekeri,  Bocourt.,  Siam. 

leptonema,  Blkr.,  Samatra. 

gangeticus,  Peters^,  Ganges. 
Callichrous  bimaculatus,  BL,  Java,   Suma- 
tra, Borneo. 

ceylonensis,  Gthr,,  Ceylon. 

pabda.  Ham.  Buck..  Bengal. 

anastomus,  C.  ^  F.,  Hoogly. 

liacanthus,  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Banka. 

pa  bo.  Ham.  Buch.,  Brahmaputra. 

hypophthalmu.s,  Blkr.,  Java,  Sumaitra. 

macronenia,  UJyth.,  Bandjermansing. 
Eutropihs  obtusirostris,  Gthr.,  India. 

marias,  Ham.  Bueh ,  Mahananda  River. 

depressiroatris.  Bet,  Mozambique. 
Hemisilurus  heterorhynchus,  Blkr.,  Sumatra^ 

scleroneraa,  Blkr.,  Java. 
Ailia  bengalensis.  Gray,  Bengal. 

aflfinis,  Gthr.,  Himalayas,  Assam. 


eanius,  Ham.  Buch.,  Bengal,  Arehipelago.  I  Schilbichthys  garoa,  Ham.  Buoh,^  Bengali 
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Blkr.,  Java^  Samatra,  Bor- 


>pixi8  braclijpoptenis,  Bl.f  Pal- 
eahtag,  Samatra. 
Koides,  BI.9  BengaL 
iy  Gthr.s  Madras. 
fpRj  Gthr.^  Central  India. 
LOS,  Glhr.,  India. 

Sykes.,  Mota    Mola  River, 


bacbanani,  C.  §c  V„  Oonges. 
Blkr.,  Java. 

Blkr.y  Borneo,  Java. 
Blkr.,  South  Borneo. 
inema,  Blkr.,  Java. 
Blkr.j  Borneo. 
Blkr.,  Snmatra,  Borneo. 

typns,  Blkr.y  Sumatra. 
ii,  Blkr.,  Snmafcra. 

gangeticay  C.  ^  F.,  Bengal,  Dekkan. 
Fourth  Sub-family. 

SlLTJRIDJB    PBOTBROPTERifi. 

Sixth  Group.     Baqbina. 

cavaHinSy  Ham.    Buck.,  Doklian, 
l^wre,  Pondicherry,  Bengai. 
J,  Othr.,  Singapore. 
O.  Sf  V,^  Java,  Samatra,  Borneo, 
^hasis,  Bhfth.y  Burmese  rivers. 
Bam,  Buch.,  East  Indian  Continent* 
O.  Sf  v.,  Ganges. 
Ham.  Buck.,  East  Indies. 
I,  (7.  ^  V.^  Java,  Sumatra,  Banka^ 
Borneo. 

^psy  K,,  8^  V.  H.,  Java,  Sumatra* 
Hafti.  Buch.,  East  Indies. 
ii,  BUcr.t  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Siam. 
ii,  Blkr.,  River  Tjitarum,  Java. 
>,  Ham.  Buch.,  River  Tista. 
Blyth.,  Tenasserim. 

Ham.  Buch.,  Brahmaputra, 
ins,  0  ^  F.,  Hooghly. 
:eea,  Sykes,,  Dukhun. 

>bagrus  aurantiacuB,  SchUg.y  Japan, 
[^idiellii,  Richards.,  China. 

\,  Bicharda.,  China. 
08  longirostris,  Othr.,  Japan. 
lensilabriB,  Othr.,  China. 
?idkipteni8»  K.  ^  v.  H.,  Java, 
^pogon,  BlJcT;  Sumatrai  Banka,  Bili- 

tbi,  Borneo, 
iteomus,  K.  4r  V,  H;  Java,  Sumatra. 

melanopterus,    Blkr^^    Sumatra, 
Borneo, 
ueroptems,  Blkr.,  Sumatra*  Palembang, 

Koarakompeh. 
mieracanthus,  Blkr.,  Sumatra. 

ithys  hypselopterusi  Blkr.,  Samatra. 
Borneo. 


Rita  cracigera,  Owen,,  Bengal. 

pavimentata,  Val.f  Bengal. 

hastata,  Val.,  Hindostan. 

kuturnee,  Sykes.,  Beema  River,  Dukhun* 

manillensis,  0.  ^  F.,  Manilla. 
Acrochordonichthjs    platjcephalus,    Blkr*, 
Sumatra. 

melanogaRter,  Blkr.,  Sumatra>  Palembang. 

rugosus,  Blkr,,  Java,  Samatra. 

pleurostigma,  Blkr.f  J&ysk. 

zonatus,  Blkr.,  Java. 

]8chnosoma»  Blkr.,  Java. 
Akysis  variegatns,  Blkr.,  Java. 

macronema,  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Lahat. 
Oljra  longicaudata,  UrOlell,  Elhasya. 
Branchiosteas  laticeps»  WCldh,  Elhasya. 
Amiurus  cantonensis,  0.  8f  V..  China. 

Seventh  Group.    Pimblodina. 
Pimelodus  javus,  0.  ^  F.,  Java. 

'  Eighth  Group.    Aeiina. 

Arius  thalosainus,  jRuj^p.,  Red  Seat  East 
Indies. 

gagorides,  (7.  ^  V.,  Calcutta, 

sagor*  Hatn,  Buch.,  Bengal,  Pinang,  Archi- 
pelago. 

doroides,  C.  ^  F.,  Bengal,  Pondicherrj. 

leptaspis,  Blkr.f  New  Guinea. 

arioides,  0.  if  F.,  Bengal. 

truncatusy  0.  ^  F,  Siam,  Pinang,  E.  I. 

cselatust  0.  8f  F,  East  Indies. 

sinensis,  0.  ^  F,  China. 

venosus,  0.  Sf  V.t  Archipelago. 

utik,  Blkr.,  Java. 

leptonotacanthus,  Blkr*,  2i£adura. 

melanochir,  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 

stormii,  Blkr.,  River  Mussi,  Sumatra. 

Bumatranus,  Benn.,  Sumatra. 

dusBumierii,  (7.  8f  F.»  Malabar,  Ceylon. 

kirkii,  Othr.,  Zambesi. 

tonggol^   Blkr.,  Zvst^k,  Sumatra,  Bintang, 
Banka. 

argyropleuroui  K.  Sr  v.  H.,  Java»  Sumatra. 

macrocephalus,  Blkr.,  Java. 

liocephalus,  Blkr.,  Java,  Singapore,  Celebes. 

polystaphylodon,  Blkr.',  Java,  Sumatra. 

goniaspis,  Blkr.,  Sumatra. 

maculatus,  Thunb.,  East  Indies. 

pidada,  Blkr.,  Java,  Sumatra. 

macracanthus,  Othr.,  Siam. 

gagora.  Ham.  Buch.,  Ganges. 

falcarius,  Richards.,  China. 

macronotacanthns,  Blkr.^  Java,  Sunaatra, 
Pinang. 

cochincmnensis,  Othr.,  Cochin-China. 

miorocephalus,  Blkr.,  Bandjermaaing. 

venations,  Richards.,  Australia. 

vertagus,  Richards.,  Australia.- 
Hemipimelodus  bomeensis,  BUcr.^  Sumatra, 
Borneo. 
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Eighth  Qroup^  i  Ichthtbosixa. 
Ichihyborns  besse,  Joannis,^  Besse. 


peronii,  0.  Sf  F.,  Tndiii. 
Ketengas  typns,  Blkr,,  Pinang,  Java^  Ma- 
dura, Somaiira,  Borneo. 
OsteogenioBis    militarifi,    L,^    East    India, 
GaDges. 
valenciennesii,  Blhf.t  ^Bists,,  Banka,  Pinatig. 
macrocephalus,     Blkr,,     Java,     Madura 
Island. 
Bairachocepbalus  mino,  Ham.  J^ttc^.,  Ganges, 
Java,  Sumatra. 

Ninth  Group.     Bagabina. 

Bagarius  yarrellii,  Sykee.,  Dekkau,  MadraB* 

Ganjes,  Java. 
Glyptostemum  trilmeatum,  Blyth.,  Nepal* 

gracile,  Qthr.,  Nepal. 

platjpogonoides»  Blkr.,  Sumatra. 

lonah,  Sykes.y  Dekkan. 

dekkanense,  Gthr.,  Dekkan. 

platypogon,  K.  Sr  v,  H.,  Java,  Sumatra. 

striatum,  M^Clell.t  Assami  Khasya. 

pectinopterum,  M^Clell,  Simla- 
Hara  aspera,  WClellr  Chusan. 

bucLanani,  Bh/th.,  Biver  Kosi. 

conta,  Ham.  Buch,,  River  Mahananda. 
Amblyceps  csBCutiens,  Blyth.,  Moulmein. 

tenuispinis,  Blyth.^  Gbazipur. 

mangois,  Ham.  Bvch.j  Behar. 

Fifth  Sub-family,    SiLURiDiB  Stbnobranchi^, 
Eleventh  Group,    Ehinoglanika. 

CallomyBtax  gagata,  Ham.  Buch,^  Ganges. 

Sixth  Sub-famibj. 

SiLuaipjc  Pbotsbopodbs. 


Thirteenth  Group,    Hafostomahka. 

Sisor  rhabdopborus,  H,  J?.,  Bengal  Bivers. 
Eretbistes  pusillus,  M,  ^  T.,  Assam. 
Pseudecbeneis  sulcatus,  M'OlelL^  Khasya. 
Exostoma  labiatum,  lf'C?.,Misbmee,  Assam, 
berdmorei,  Blyih.,  Tenasserim. 

Eighth  Sub-Family.    SiLUBlDiE  BRANCHicOLiE 

Fifih  Cfroup,     TETEAaOHOPTEEINA. 


* 


Fam,  5.    ScoPELiDie.    Pelagic  or  deep   Sea 

fishes. 

First  Group.     Saubina, 

Saurus  altipinnis,  Othr,,  China. 

myops,  Forstei's.,  Atlantic,  Indian,  Pacific. 
Saurida  tumbil,  Bl,  Bed  Sea,  Indiazb  Paci- 
fic. 

nebulosa,  0,  8f  F.,  Indian  Ocean,  Pacific. 

argyropbanes,  Bich.f  China,  Japan. 

nndosquamis,  Rich,,  Australia. 

grandisquamis,  Gthr.,  Archipelago. 
Harpodon  nehereus,  Ham,    Bitch,,    India^ 

China. 
Scopelus  boops,  Richards.,  Pacific. 

dumerilii,  Blkr,^  Manado. 

subasper,  Gthr.,  Pacific  Ocean.  * 
Scopelosaurus  hoedti,  Blkr,,  Amboyna. 

Fam.  7.      SALMONiDiE. 

First  Group,    Salmondia. 

First  Sub-generic  Group.     Salmohss. 

XII.  Trout  from  rivers  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 

Salmo  orientalis.   M'CII.,  Griffith  (Calcatt.  Jonm. 
Nat.  Hist.  ii.  p.  585,  and  iii.  p.  283)  mentions  a 
trout  found    on  the    northern  decllTitxes    of    the 
Hindoo   Koosh,  and  in   the  Bamean   Bivor,  one  of 
the  tribatariee    of    Hke  Ons,    11»000  feet    aboT^e 
the  level  of  the  sea.    This  species  appears  to  be 
the    soathemmost     in       Central     Asia»/aiid    the 
nearest  to  the  Indian    region.     Thet«  are  no  Sal. 
I  monoids  in    Afghanistan    or  any  of  the  oaumtries 
to  the  south  of  the  Hindoo  Kooeh,  M'Clella&d  named 
this  fish  SaJmo  orientalis,  which  name  cannot  be  re- 
tained, if  the  fiish  should  prove  to  bd  a  distinct  Bpeciea 
as  it  was  given  to  another  fish  by  Fallas. 

Salmo  purpuratus,  Fall,  Pacific,  Asia,  Ame- 
rica. 

Second  Suh-gsneric  group,    Saltiliri. 

Oncorhynchus    orientalis,    Suck.^    Kamts- 
ohatka. 
sanguinolentus,  Pall.,  E^amtscLatka. 
lagocephalus,PaZZ.,  Pacific,Baj  of  Okhotsk. 
Brachymystax    coregonoides,    PoZZ.,    Lake 

Baikal,  Pacific. 
Plecoglossus  altivelifl,  Schl,^    Japan,  Pop- 


Brachyalestes  imberi,  Peters.,  Zambesi.  I  rr™^ff«a  ^i:^«-     -d  ii     n  vp      -     xr 

acufidens.  Pe^.,  AfHca,  Zambesi.  Rirer    ^'^""Z^r  ll^' ^t'   ^'^''™^  ^*- 


Bovuma. 
Sixth  Group.    HrDBOCTONijffA. 
Hydrocyon  lineatus,  Schleg.,  Africa. 
Seventh  Group,    Distichodontika. 

Distichodus  scbenga,  Peters,,  Mozambique, 
mossambicus,  Pet,,  Mozambique, 
macrolepis,  Gthr..  Africa. 


couver  Island,  Asia, 
chenensis,  Basil, 

Second  Group.    Salakgiki. 
Salanz  cbinensis,  Osbeck.,  Gbina. 
microdon,  PZfer.,  Jeddo  Biyers.  "^ 

Fam.  10.    MoRMTRin^. 

Mormyrus  mucupe,  Ptrs.,  Mozambique. 
longirostris,  Ptrs.,  Mozambique, 
maorolepidotus,  Ptrs,,  Africa,  Biyer  Bo- 
Yuma. 
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Qikr.,  Bovnnui  Biver. 

14.      ScOMBRSSOCIDf. 


(7.  ^  F.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Rupp.^  Bed  Sea,  Manritins,  East 

u  BUcr.f  Archipelag^. 
"lynchns,  31.^   Bed    Sea,  Ind. 


O.  §r  F-  Ind.  Ocean.  Friendly  Id. 
lOBiigina,  C.  3r  V-,  Red  Sea. 
Qihr.,  Wales. 
Gikr.f  Bed  Sea. 
Blkr.f  Archipelago. 
18,  Othr.f  Africa. 

.ta»  Oav.y  Indian  Ocean,  Aus- 
Amboyna. 
Innis,  B22t.,  India,  China. 
pis,  Blhr,-,  Nias. 
O.  ^  F.,  Vanicolo. 

G^Ar.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ella,  C  Sf  v.,  China,  Japan. 
BUcr.,  Archipelago. 
B.  H.,  Indian  Ocean, 
ioides,  Blhr.9  Bivers  of  Borneo, 
aaira,  Breuoort,,  Japan, 
phns  intermedins,    Canty .  China, 
Aastralia,  N.  Zealand. 
BWr..  BaU. 
iataiB,   Bcnus^    Atlantic,    America, 
ftni|TTMkj  Indian  Ocean. 

i,  B2In*.,  Archipelago,  New  Guinea, 
ii,  C.  4"  F.,  Ind.  Ocean,  Archipelago. 
ris,  BOer,,  China,  Archipelago, 
i,  Schleg^  Nagasaki, 
nros,  O,  ^  F,  China,  Celebes. 
Gihr.^  China, 
ens,  Qihr,f  Africa. 
ierii,  (7.  ^  F,  Indian  Ocean. 

GihT.y  Feejee  Island, 
i.  C  ^  F.,  Pinang,  Malayan  Penin- 
sula^ CoromandeL 
fmaerii,  0.  4*  F,  China, 
attjpnatns^orf  ^.,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 

Archipelago, 
comnersonii,  (Jtff.tBed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
&iaatiis,  Blkr,$  Solor  Sea. 
fimlttt!is,  .(7. 4*  F.,  Indian  Ocean. 
fbaioBoma,  BLhr^  Biliton  Bivers. 
fftpxiognathn8,B{.,  Banka,  Biliton  Bivers. 
taiUynms,  BVc^'f  Archipelago,  Siam. 
Inlnis,  C,  ^  F,  Archipelago* 
&fff,  0.  #-  V^  East  Indies. 
hnixtMtris,  ^<&^«*  Archipelago, 
fafiatilis,  Blkr.t  Rivers  of  Java, 
hadiyuotopteras,  Blhr.^  Biver  Hoogly. 
iQDfttannSy  "S^At.)  Sumatra, 
loiigirofitris,  Ouv.,  Pondicherry. 
tt^idaiiifl,  0.  ^  Fy  Indian  Ocean. 
SioeQBfcQs  microptems,  0.  4-  F.,  India,  Ans- 
kalia. 


monocirrhns,  BiO&.,  China. 

brevipinnis,  (7.  ^  F.,  Ireland. 

rostratns,  G^Ar.,  Sandwich  Island. 

brachypterns,  Bich.,  Otaheiti,  China. 

mento,  0,  if  F.,  Indian  Seas. 

evolans,  L.,  Mediterranean,  Dimerara. 

obtnsirostris,  Gthr.^  New  Orleans,  India, 
Tropical  and  Sub-tropical  Seas. 

Bolandri,  0,  8f  F,  Indian  Ocean,  Sey- 
chelles. 

faroatas,  MitcJi»,  Atlantic,  Indian  Ocean. 

specnligeri  0,  ^  F,  Indian  Ocean,  Aus- 
'  tralia. 

katoptron,  Blkr.t  Sumatra. 

aroticeps,  Gthr,^  China. 

nigricans,  Benn,,  Atlantic,  Indian,  Pacific, 
Java. 

altipinnis,  0.  §r  F,  Indian  Ocean. 

podciloptems,  0,  ^  F,  Archipelago,  For- 
mosa. 

spilop terns,   0,  §r  F,   Celebes,  Carolines. 

ozycephaJas,  BUsr.,  Archipelago. 

bracbysoma,  B^X^.,  Indian,  Pacific  Oceans, 
Zanzibar. 

oligolepis,  Blhr.,  Archipelago. 

opi8thopn8,  BlJcr.f  Archipelago. 

•braohycepbalns,  Gihr.,  China. 

nigripinnis,  0,  8f  F,  Indian,  Australia. 

Fam.  16.    CTPBiNODONTn).aB. 

First  Group.  CrPBiKOboimDa  Caenivorj!. 

Cyprinodon  cypris,  Laeip,,  Syria,  Bagdad. 

Bophi»,  Heck,y  Persia,-  Syria. 

pnnctatns,  Heck.y  Nemek-Deria. 

mento,  Heckr.,  MosnK 
Haplochilus  panchax,  B.  H.,  East  Indies, 
Ganges,  Pinang. 

latipes,  Schleg.,  Japan. 

javanions,  BVcr.,  Java. 

cyanophthalmns,  Blyth.^  Calcutta. 

homalonotus,  JDum.,  Noss-Be,  Madagascar. 
,    playfairii,  Gihr,^  Seychelles. 

Fam,  17.  CiPBiHiDis. 

First  Group,    Catostomina.        * 
Sblerognathus  asiaticus,  BVcr,  China. 

Second  Group.    CTPBismfA. 

Cyprinus  carpio,  If.,  China)  Formosa,  Jajpan^ 
Java,  Amoy. 

fossicola,  Btc^orcZf,  China. 
Carassius  auratus,  Nilsson,  Chinai  Japan, 

!^onnosa,  India. 
Catla  buchanani,  0.  8f  F.,  Bengal,  Assam. 
Cirrhina  mrigala,  JET.  B.,  Bengal,  Hindostan. 

leschenaultii,  0.  A.  F,  India. 

ohinensis,  Gthr.,  China. 

anisura,  APCleU.^  Bengal. 

diochilus,  irOlell.^  Assam,  Cacbar. 
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Dangila  ocellata>  Hachd.,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
teeniata,  Othr,,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
cuvieri,  0.  ^  F.,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
knhlii,  C.  ^  F.,  Batavia. 
sumatrana,  Blhr.y  Sumatra,  Pbilipjoines. 
festiva,  Heck.y  Borneo. 
Osteochilus  melanopleurufi,  BlJcr.j  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Siam. 
borneensis,  Blkr,,  Borneo, 
hasseltii,  C.  ^  F,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
kappenii,  Blkr.^  Borneo, 
kuhlii,  Blkr.,  Sumatra, 
schlegelii,  Blkr,^  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Siam. 
vraandersii,  Blh\^  Banka. 
microcephalus,  Blkr,,  Java,  Sumatra, 
brachynotopterus,  Blkr.,  Sumatra, 
vittatus,  0.  ^  F,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
triporus,  Blkr.,,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
kahajanensis,  Blkr,^  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
oligolepis,  Blkr.,  Banka. 
spilurus,  Blkr.,  Borneo. 
Labeo  mesops,  Gthr,,  Africa. 

nandina.  Ham.  Buck.,  Bengal,  Irawaddy. 
macronotuB,  WOlell.  Bengal,  Assam, 
chrysophekadion,  BZ.,  Java,  Sumatra^Siam. 
fimbriatus,  Block.,  Madras, 
leschenaulti,  0,  Sf  F.,  E.  Ind.  Continent, 
calbasu.  Ham.  Buch,^  Bengal, 
parcellus.  Heck.,  Bombay, 
rohita,  Ham.  Beck.,  E,  Indian  Continent, 
rouxii,  0.  §f  F.,  Bombay, 
kontius,  Jerdon,  Bowany  River, 
.morala,  Ham.  Beck.,  Bengal, 
erythropterus,  v.  Hasa.y  Java, 
diplostomus,  Heck.,  Cashmere, 
ricnorhynchus,  WGlelk  Himalaya  Rivers, 
falcatus,  Gray,  India. 

pangusia,  Ham.  Buck.,  Kosi,  Cachar. 
pleurotsBnia,  Blkr.y  Sumatra,  Java. 

dussumieri,  0.  8f  F,  India,  Ceylon, 

chalybeatug,  0.  Sf  F,  Rangoon. 

microlepidotus,  0.  8f  F.,  Bengal,  Nepal. 
Barynotua  microlepis,  Qthr.^  Borneo,  Suma- 
tra. 
Tylognathua  striolatus,  Gthr^  Poona. 

ariza,  Ham.  Buch.^  India. 

boga,  Hami.  Bttch.^  Bengal. 

nanus,  Heck*,  Damascus. 

falcifer,  0.  8f  F,  Java,  Sumatra. 

schwanefeldi,  Blkr.,  Java,  Sumatra. 

lehat,  Blkr.y  Java. 

bispidus,  0.  ^  F,  Java. 

beterorhynchus,  BVhr.,  Sumatra,  Java. 
Discognatbus  lamta,  Ham.  Buck.,  Assam, 
Cacbar,  Nepal,  Cossye  River,  Ckmges, 
Owalior,  Deckan,  Malabar. 

xnacrocbir,  Gtkr.  Assam. 

nasutus,  M'Clell,  Khassyah. 

variabilis,  Heck.^  Rivers  of  Syria,  Tigris. 
CrossocbiluB  latins,  H.  £.,    Bengal,  Nepal, 
Assam. 


gobama,  Ham.  Bitch,  j  Sengal. 
rostratus,  Gihr.,  Cossye  River. 
barbatulus,  Heck.,  Cashmere, 
oblong^s,  0.  Sf  F,  Java,  Samatra. 

cobitis,  Blhr.,  Java,  Sumatra. 
langii,  Blkr.,  Sumatra. 

sada.  Ham.  Buch.^  Braliznapntra. 

reba.  Ham.  Bncli.,  East-Indian  Coi 

Siam,  Cachar,  Calcutta,  Granges, 

River,   Cbenab,   Seharnnpore,   1 

nah,  R.  Cavery,  Nilghendes,  Ce; 

Epalzeorhyncbus    callopterns,  Blkr^ 

tra,  Borneo. 
Capoeta  damascina,  0.   §f   V.,  Syria, 

tine,  Asia- Minor, 
r  fratercnia,  Heck.,  Damascns. 

amir,  Heck.,  River  Araxes. 

umbia,  Heck.y  River  Tigris. 

trutta.  Heck.,  Syria,  Tigris. 

gracilis,  Keyserl.,  Persia. 

berateusis,  Keyserl.,  Herat. 

micracantbus.  Gthr.,  Bfaotan,  Punak 

syriaca,  C.  8f  F,  Abraham's  River. 

aculeata,  G.  Sf  V.,  Persia. 

macrolepis.  Heck.,  Araxes. 
BarbuB  esocinus.  Heck.y  Tigris. 

zanthoptems.  Heck.,  Tigris. 

scbeicb,  Heck.,  Tigris. 

barbulus.  Heck.,  Kara-Anatscb,  Pesi 

pemiciosus.  Heck.,  Damascns. 

serra,  Ftrs.,  Cape. 

burcbelli.  Smith.,  Cape  Colony. 

spilopholis,  M*Glell.,  Bengal. 

beavani,  Gthr.,  Cossye  River. 

clavatujs,  M*Clell.  Sikkim. 

paradoxus,  Gthr.,  Formosa. 

grypus,  Heck.,  Tigris. 

kotscbyi,  Heck.,  Tigris. 

enoplus,  Blkr.,  Java,  Sumatra. 

armatus,  0.  8p  F,  Java,  Sumatra. 

repasson,  Blkr.y  Sumatra. 

macularius,  Blyih,,  Sitang  Biver. 

immacnlatus,  ATGlell.  Bengal. 

obryeopoma,    C.    ^     F.    Indifl,    CuU 
River,  Poona. 

pinnauratus.  Bay,  Cocbin. 

spilurus,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 

laoensis,  Gthr.,  Cocbin-Cbina. 

balleroides,  0.  ^  V.  Habitat. 

sarana,  Ham.  Buck.,  Bengal,  Assam. 

rubripinnis,  C7.  8f  F,  Java. 

bramoides,  C.  ^  V.,  Java,  Borneo. 

erytbropterus,  Blkr.,  Java,  Borneo. 

javanicus,  Blkr.,  Java,  Sumatra. 

altus,  Gthr.,  Siam. 

gonionotus,  Blkr.,  Java,  Siam. 

bugueuini,  Blkr.,  Sumatra. 

pleurot^enia,  Blkr.,  Ceylon.  l^ 

obtusirostris,   0.  ^  F,  Java*   oufflm" 
Borneo. 

rufisellii,  Gthr.,  India,  Indus. 
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n,  C7.  #-  F.,  Bombay. 

Blkr.,  Java. 
I,  Blkr.^  Sumatra,  Banka,  Borneo. 

C7.  ^  v.,  Archipelago. 
Gthr.f  Arcbipelago.. 
B2kr,<t  Sumatra. 
Blkr.,  Borneo. 
"ga>  O.  if  V,,  Archipelago, 
rhynchns}  Btkr,^  Java. 
>n,  C  ^  F.,  Mysore. 
L8,  Oihr.j  NiJgherries. 
lis,  Pay,  Bowany. 

les,  M'Cldl.,  Himalayas, 
itns,  0.  ^  F.,  Cavery. 

18.  M'ClelL,  Sikkim. 
formis,  Kner.,  Java,  Asia. 

ms,  M^GlelLt  Rivers  of  Himalaya. 
C.  §r  ^-f  Java,  Sumatra. 
Bam.   Bueh.,  Himalayas,  Hindoo- 
fcosh. 

jhalas,  M'Clell,  Assam, 
spisy  HttelCf  Kashmeer. 
0.  ^  F.,  Java, 
lensis,    C7.  ^    F.,    Snmatrai    Java, 


Boneo. 

inis,  OiJiT.f  Ceylon, 
ides,  Blhr.s  Java,  Sumatra. 
Jercion.,  Travancore,  Nilgherries. 
ill,  Oihr.y  Japan,  Formosa. 
,  Knr.j  ShanghaL 
Syhes.,  Poona. 
les,  Oihr.,  Japan, 
us,  Othr.f  Japan. 
Glhr.y  Java. 
^Ut.,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
^ieri,  BVcr.,  Java. 
»iMma,  Blkr.,  Borneo. 
4  BZ^.,  Java,    Borneo,  Sumatra, 
*«aya. 

Itmg,  Bllcr.j  Borneo,  Sumatra. 

►Utus,  flf<Ar.,  China. 
J"«^iis,  Blkr^  Sumatra. 
■^  ficc*;.,  Orontes,  Tigria 
■J^thuB,  Blkr.,  Java,  Madras. 
Jj«ii«,  Jerdon.,  Madras, 
^^us,  Gihr,,  Ceylon. 
^Jaalis,  0.  |-  F,  Ceylon,  Cachar. 
**«»HaTO.  Biitf^.,  Bengal,  Assam. 
*W(ride8,  Oihr.,  Assam,  BengaU 
J^Kixs,  0,  ^  K,  Bombay. 
^  Oihr.,  Ceylon. 

iJ^KAr.,  Curabaya,  Gombong,  (Java.) 
J^toBtig,  0.  §r  F,  Ceylon,  Cochin. 
f"*nii.  Pay,  Malabar. 
*»*mii.  Pay,  India. 
2?«enlatu8,  Blhr.y  Ceylon. 
2°^n«,  BZAt.,  Sumatra. 
r^ftferj..  Cape. 

Jl"^.  5Z&r.,  Borneo.,  Siam,  Sumatra. 
»»*nderMi,  PZAr.,  Java. 
^Bftr.,  Java; 


melanopterus,PZ.,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Borneo, 
apogon,  C.  #•  F,  Sumatra,  Java^  Bomeo» 

Banka. 
janthochir,  BZfer.,  Borneo, 
proctozysron,  Blhr.t  Siam. 
duvaucelii,  0.  4-  F,  Bengal, 
sopbore,  Bam,  Buch,j  Bengal,  Himalaya, 
chrysopterus,  WOUll.t  Bramaputra,  Pesh* 

awar. 
ticto,  JET.  P.,  Bengal,  Assam,  Himalaya^ 
conchonis,  Bam,  Buck,,  Ganges, 
terio,  Bam,  Buck,,  Bengal, 
puntio.  Bam,  BucKy  Bengal: 
titius.  Bam,  BucKy  Bengal,  Bramaputra, 

Assam, 
phutunio.  Bam,  Bueh.y  Bengal, 
gelius,  Ham,  Buch.^  Bengsbl,  Hooghly. 
cumingii,  Qihr,^  Ceylon, 
nigro-faseiatus,  Othr.y  Ceylon. 
vittatuB,  Baijy  Malabar, 
modestus,  Kenr.^  Madras', 
cosuatis,  Bam,  Buch,y  Bengal, 
pyrrhopterus,  M'Clelly  Assam. 

Thynnichthys  thynnoides,  Blkr.^  Borneo^ 
Sumatiu. 
polylepis,  PZA;r.,  Borneo,  Sumatra. 

Barbichtys,  leevis,  0.  ^  F,  Java,   Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Amblyrhynchichthys  truncatus,  Blkr,,  Bor- 
neo, Sumatra. 

Albulichthys    albuloides^    Blkr,^  Sumatra, 

Borneo. 
OreinuB    plagiostomus,     Hech.^    Cashmere, 
Afghanistan. 

sinuatuB,  Beck,,  Cashmere,  Punjab. 

richardsonii,  Qray^  Nepal. 
Schizothoraz  planifrons,  Bechy  Cashmere* 

microf  ogon,  Beck,y  Cashmere. 

hiigelii,  Beck.y  Cashmere.^ 

curvifrons,  Beck,,  Cashmere. 

niger,  Heck.,  Cashmere. 

intermedins,  Jlf'OZeZZ.,  Afghanistan. 

nasus,  Heck.y  Cashmere. 

longipinnis.  Beck,,  Cashmere. 

esocinus,  Heck,,  Cashmere,  Afghaniataiu 

hodgsonii,  Gth/r.,  Nepal. 

ritchianus,  M^Olell.y  Afghanistan. 

barbatus,  M'Clell,,  Gabul. 

microlepis,  Kerserl,  Anardareh. 
Ptychobarbus    comirostris,     8teindach7ier.y 

Hanle,  (Tibet.) 
Schizopygopteis  stolickae,  Steindachn.y  Tibet. 
Diptychus   maculatus,  Siemdachn,,   Hima* 

layas,  Tibet. 
Pseudogobio  brevirostris,  G/Ar.,  Formosa. 

esocinus,  ScMeg.,  Japan. 

sinensis,  Kner,,  Shanghai. 

variegatus,  ScJdeg.,  Japan. 
I  Bungia  nigrescens,  K&yserl,  Herat. 
^  Pseudorasbora  parva,  Schhg.,  Japan,  China. 
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Third  Qroup.  Rhotbichthtina. 

Rhoteichlhys    xnicrolepifl,    Blhr.^    Borneo, 
Simiatra. 

Fourth  Group.    Lbptobarbina. 

Leptobarljua    lioeveiiii,     Blkr.,     Samaira, 
Borneo. 

Fifth  Group,     Rasborina. 

Rasbora  cephalotsenia,  BlJcr.,  Borneo,  Banka, 
Biliton. 
daniconius,  H.  B.,  India,  Arcliipelago. 
lateristriata,  Van.    Hass.,  Java,   Sumatra, 

Borneo, 
kallochroma,  Bllcr^^  Borneo,  Banka. 
argyrotsenia,  Blhr.^  Archipelago, 
leptosoma,  Blhr,^  Samatra. 
bnohanani,  Blkr,^  Assam,  Bengal*  Plnang. 
Bumatrana,  Bllcr,,  Sumatra, 
bankanensis,  Blhr.^  Banka. 
nilgherriensis,  Pay,  Nilgberriea. 
zanzibarensis,  Gthr.t  Rovnma. 
elanga,  H,  B.,  Assam,  Bengal. 
Lnaiosoma  setigemm,  (7.  ^  F.,  Java>    Sa- 
matra. 
spilopleura,  Blhr.,  Samatra. 
trinema,  Blhr,,  Samatra,  Borneo. 
Noria  danrica,  If.  B„  India,  Ceylon. 
Aphyocypris  chinensis,  Othr>,  Ohikiang. 
Amblypnaryngodon-mola,  H,   B„    Bengal, 
Assam, 
pelluoidos,  ]\tOlell.,  BengsJ,  Assam,  Ten- 

nasserim. 
melettinns,   (7.  ^  V.,  Bombay*  Malabar, 
Ceylon. 

Sixth  Group.    Sbmiplotina. 

Cyprimon  macrostomns,  Heck,  Tigris,  Aleppo. 

kais,  Beck.^  Tigris,  Aleppo. 

tenniradius,  Heck.,  Arazes,  Kara-Agatscb. 
Semiplotas  m'clellandii,  Blkr,,  Assam. 

Seventh  Group.    Xknootpbidiha. 

Xenocypris  argentea,  G<thr,,  China. 
Paracanthobrama  gaichenoti,  Blkr,^  China. 
MystacolencuB  padangensis,  Blkr.,  Sumatra^ 

Eighih  Oroiip.    LBucisorvrAk 

Leuoisoas  lepidas,  Heck.^  Tigris, 
coreensis,  (7.  ^  F.,  China. 
r6sefcta,  C  ^  V.,  China, 
fintella,  0.  4^  K,  China.  ^ 
chevanella,  C.  ^  V.,  China, 
jesella,  0.  S^  V.j  China, 
cnpreas,  0.  ^  V.y  China, 
wieas,  0.  8r  V.,  China. 
vandella,  (7.  Sf  F.,  China, 
piceas,  Rich.y  China, 
plenas,  Blch,,  China, 
homospilotas.  Rich,,  China. 


fldfchiops  Basil.  Rich.,  China. 
Cteuopharyngodon  idellos,  G.  Sf  F.,  China. 

Ninth  GrMip,     Rhodbena. 

Achilognathns  himantegus,  Gthr.f  Formosa. 

limbatns,  Schl,,  Japan. 

intermedins,  Schl,,  Japan. 

melanogaster,  Btkr,,  Japan. 

imberbis,  Gthr.,  China. 

rhombe!is>  Schl.,  Japan. 
Rhodens  sinensis,  Gthr.,  China. 

ocellatns,  Kenr,,  China. 
Psendoperilampns  typus,  Bftr.,  Japan, 

Tenth  Group.    Daniofina. 

Danio  dangila,  H.  B.,  Behar. 

lineolatns,  Blj/th.,  Sikkim. 

micronema,  Blkr,,  Ceylon,  India,  Nilgher* 
ries,  N.  India. 

albnrnns,  Heck.,  Bombay. 

malabaricns,  Jerdon,  Malabar. 

nilgherriensis,  Bay,  Nilgherries. 

canarensis,  Jerdon,  Canara. 

devario,  H.  B.,  Bengal. 
Pteropsarion  bakeri.  Day,  Travancore. 

89quipinnatns,  WOlelt,  Assam. 
Aspidoparia  sardina,  Heck.,  Assam,  Bengal. 

morar,H.B.  Tamnna,  Hiata,  Brahmapnhtu 

jaya,  H.  B.j  Behar. 
Barilius  tileo,  H.  B.,  Ganges,  Brahmapntna. 

radiolatus,  Gthr.,  India,  Malva. 

bendelisis,  Buoh.,  Mysore,  Cknges. 

cocsa,  H.  B.,  India,  Simla,  Nepal. 

albnrnns,  Gthr.,  Nepal,  Himalayas. 

morarensis,  Gthr.,  Uwalior. 

bicirratas,  M^Clell.  Khyber,  Cabnl. 

barna,  H.  B., Ganges*  Bramapatra,  Jumna. 

barila,  H.  B.,  Bengal. 

gatensis,  G.  ^  F,  India. 

rugosns,  Day,  Nilgherries. 

rerio,  H.  B.,  Bengal. 

zambezensis,  Ptrs,,  Zambezi. 

sardella,  Gthr.,  Africa. 
Bola  goha,  H.  B.  Bengal,  Assam. 

salmoides,  Blyth. 
Schacra  cirrhata,  JWClett.  Bengal,  Assam. 
Opsariichfchys  nncirostris,  Schleg.,  Japan. 

sieboldii,  Schl,,  Japan. 

tomminokii  Schl.,  Japan. 

paohycephalus,  Gthr,,  Formosa. 

platypus,  Schl.,  Japan,  Formosa. 
Squaliobarbus  curriculus,  Bich.^  China. 
Ochebobius  elongatus,  Kenr.,  Shanghai. 

Eleventh  Group.    HYPOPHriXALMTcaTHrnrA. 

Hypophthalmichthysm^lifcriXjO.^  F,  China. 
nobilis.  Gray,  China. 

Twelfth  Group.     AvEAtflDiKA. 

Aspiuc;  vorax,  Leske,  Tigris, 
spiluras,  Gthr,^  Ghina^ 
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candimacnlay  Heck.,  Xner,  Kara. 

Heck,.,  Kurdistan. 
A&Iedk.,  Persia. 
■k^  Heck.y  Araxes. 

phaltis.  Heck.,  Araxes. 

nsis.  Heck.,  Tigris. 

thjs  helfricliii,  Blkr.,  Borneo, 
thjs  bambnsa,  Richards,  China, 
brama  arrliada,  Hecha.y  Tigris. 
nama,  Heck.,  Damascus. 

a  cotio,  H.  B.f  Bengal,  Dekkan, 
Godareiy. 

Gfhr.,  India. 
iana,  O.  4^  F.,  Nepal^  Bengal,  Assam, 
Tennasserini. 
ii,  S  If  Ices.,  India. 
^lepis,  Blyth.^  Maulmein. 

ith  j8  mongolicus,  BasU.,  Mongoliet, 
lantschuria. 

Olhr.,  Formosa. 
iiialis,  Riclu^  China, 
da,  C.  #■  F.,  China. 
entis,  Basil.,  Peking. 
las,  Basil,,  China. 
ter  belangerii,  (7.  ^  T.,  Bengal. 
recarvioeps,  Bnjchards.j  China, 
canda,  Gihr.,  Formosa. 
ceylonensis,  Gthr.,  Oeylon. 
gora,  H.  B,,  Bengal,  Assam, 
la,     H.    B.y  Ben^,   Soan,    Cossja, 
Gkohar,  Assam,  Maulmein. 

ides,  Block,^  Tranquebar,  Mysore. 
|bib,  H.  P.,  Bengal. 
a,  Val.y  India, 
isa,  Jerdon,  Cavery. 
tea,  Dtiify  Nilgherries. 
ca,  H.  B.y  Bengal,  Hooghly. 
,  0.  4-  v.,  Mysore. 
•BEHBalnms,  F.  H.,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 
Vjpopbthalmus,  Blkr.,  Sumatra. 
saiaenais,  Oihr.y  Siam. 
«Kfak>lepis,  Gthr,,  Java,  Sumatra^  Borneo. 
ptnlanbnca,  6r^^r.,  Bankok. 
aardinella,  0.  4  F.,  Irawaddi. 
merocbir,  C  4*  F.,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java, 
laubuca  sinensis,  Blkr.,  China, 
aipar,  H.  B,,  Bengal,  India. 

Thirteenth  Oroup,  Homaloptebina. 

IBflQioptera  maculata,  Oay,  Boutan>  Kas- 
tt^by  Assam. 

bieei,  Gray,  India. 

pBTonina,  C.  ^  F.,  Java,  Sumatra^ 

fj&nogaster,  Blkr.,  Sumatra. 

wlliDgeri,  BUcr,,  Java,  Sumatra. 

opHolepis.  Blkr,^  Java,  Sumatra. 

vaannkii,  BVcr.,  Java,  Sumatra. 

fiseolata^  C-  4r  F.,  Cohin-China. 
I^iilorliyncliiis  snoatio,  H,  J9.,  Bengal. 

Mitora^  H.  B.,  Bengal,  Assam. 


Fourisenth  Group,   Cobitidina. 

Misgurnus  anguillicaudatus,  Cantor,  China, 
Japan,  Chusan,  Formosa, 
dichachrous,  Blkr.^  Jeddo. 
polyncma,  Blkr,,  Jeddo. 
lateralis,  Gthr.,  BengaL 
Nemachilus  pavonaceus,  Fan.  Hass.,  Assam, 
semizonatus,  Blylh.,  Tennassirim, 
rnbidipinnis,  Bh/th.,  Tennasserim. 
urophthalraus,  Gthr.,  Ceylon, 
botia,  H.  B,,  Bengal, 
fasciatus,    Ket.     V,    H.,  Java  Su-matra, 

Borneo, 
montanus,  M^ClelL,  Simla, 
beavani,  Gthr.,  Bengal* 
rupecola,  M^Clell.,  Himalayas, 
subfuscus,  M'Clell.y  Assam, 
nudus,  Blkr,,  Mongolia, 
denisonii,  Bay,  Nilgherries. 
notostigma,  Blkr.,  Ceylon. 
.    triangularis.  Bay,  Travancora 
semiarmatus,  Bay,  Nilgherries. 
striatus,  Bay,  Wynaad. 
savona,  H.  B.,  Bengal, 
panthera,  Heck.,  Damascus, 
marmoratus,  Heck.,  Cashmere, 
ladacensis,  Gthr.,  Tibet, 
microps,  Steindahhn,,  Tibet, 
tenuicauda,  Sielnd.,  Tibet,  Ladak. 
spilopterus,  G.  ^  F.,  China,  Assam, 
butanensis,  M'Clell.i  tutan. 
monoceros,  M^Olelh,  Assam, 
frenatus,  Heck.,  Tigris. 
stolicksBt  Steind.,  Tsumureri. 
griffithii,  Gtlvr.,  Assam, 
turio.  H.  B.,  Hindostan. 
corica,  H.  B.,  Beno^al,  Assam* 
guentheri,  Day.y  Nilgherries. 
Cobitis  guttata,  M'OZeZ^.,  Vicinity  of  Joor- 
nath. 
phoxochila,  WClell.,  Mishmee. 
tasnia,  L.,  Europe,  Japan, 
gun  tea,  //.  fi.,  Assam,  Bengal, 
gongota,  H.  B.,  Assam,  Bengal. 
Lepidocephalichthys  hasseltii,  C.^  F,  Java, 
thbrmalis,  G,  ^  F.,  Ceylon,  India, 
balgara,  H.  B.,  Kosi,  Assam. 
Acanthopsis  chcBrorhynchus,  Blkr,,  Suma- 
tra, Tennasserim. 
dialyzona.  Van.  Hiss.,  Java,  Borneo. 
Botia  dario,  H.  B.,  Bengal,  Assam, 
almorhaa,  Gray,  India, 
rostrata,  Gthr.,  Assam,  Bengal, 
macracanthus,  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
modesta,  Blkr.,  Siam. 
curta,  Schleg.,  Japan, 
bymenophysa,     Scldeg.^    Java,    Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Siam. 
Oreonectes  platycephalns,  Gthr.,  China. 
Acanthopththalmus  pangia,  H,  B.,  Bengal, 
Java,  Sumatra. 
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knblii,  0,  ^  K,  Java,  Sninatra. 
Apua  fasca,  Byth, 

Fa'm,  18.      GONORHYNCHID-B. 

Oonorbynchns  greyi,  Bich,t  Cape^  Australia, 
Zealand,  Japan. 

Fam,   20.    OSTEOGLOfiSIDiE. 

Osteoglossnm  formosnm,  Mull,  8chL,  Eomeo, 
Banka,  Sumatra. 

Fam,  21.     Clupeidjj. 
Fw'st  Group,  Enqraulina. 

Engraulis  zollingeri,  Blkr.,  Bali,  Sumbawa, 
Celebes. 

encrasicholoides,  M^•r.,  Archipelago,  Siam. 

commersonianns,  Lacep.y.  India,  Archipe- 
lag-o,  Australia. 

tri,  Bllcr.,  Java,  Banka^  Borneo. 

brownii,  Om.,  Ceylon. 

japonica,  Hoictfuyn,  Japan,  Cbina. 

russellii,  Blhr.,  Indies. 

perfasciatus^  JPoey.,  San-Domingo,  Cuba. 

kefcerolopus,  Rwpp,,  Red  iSea,  Archipelago, 
Surinam. 

boelama,  ForsJc.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 

rhinoryhnchus,  Bllcr.,  Java,  Borneo. 

polynemoides,  G^Zir.,  Madagascar. 

malabaricas,  Bi.^  Malabar. 

hamiltonii,  Gray,  India,  China. 

mystacoides,  Blkr,,  India,  Amoy,  China, 
Archipelago. 

purava,  H,  B,,  India. 

xaystax,  BL,  Schn,,  India,  Bombay,  Java, 
Madras. 

setirostris,  Brouss.,  Indian  Ocean,  Pacific. 

crocodilus,  Blhr.,  Borneo. 

melanochir,  Blhr.j  Archipelago,  Siam. 

taty,  G,  8f  V'i  Bengal,  Archipelago. 

telaru,  H.  B.,  Bengal,  Cachar. 

breviceps,  Gant,  Pinang,  Borneo. 
Coilia  ramcarati,  K,  B,,  Hindostan,  Borneo. 

qoadrifilis,  Gthr.,  Pinang,  Malaya,  Singa- 
pore. 

dussumieri,  0.  ^  F.,  India. 

feomeensis,  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Borneo.  . 

qnadragesimalis,  G,  ^  V,,  Ganges. 

clapeoides,  Lacep.^  China. 

Hndmani,  BlJcr.,  Sumatra. 

grayi.  Rich.,  China. 

iiasus,  Schl.y  China,  Japan. 

macrognathus,  BlJcr.^  Borneo. 

Second  Group,    Chatoessiwa. 

Chatoessus  nasus,  Bl,,  India,  Cochin,  Java^ 
Amboyna. 
panctatus,  8chl.,  China,  Japan, 
maculatus.  Rich,,  China,  Formosa, 
chanpole,  H.  B.,  Bengal, 
chacunda^  H.  B,,  India^  Cochin,  Ganges? 
Siam?  Borneo* 


Third  Group.     Clupeiita. 

Clupea  argyrotaBuia,  jB^.,Java,Baiika,I 
brachysoma,  BlJcr,,  Java* 
perforata,  Gami,,  Archipelago, 
albella,  G,  Sf  V,,  Pondicberry. 
sirm,    Forek,^   Red     Sea,   Indian 

Archipelago, 
clnpeoides,  Blkr,^  Macassar,  Batavii 
tempany,  Blkr,y  Arcbipelago, 
atri Cauda,  Gthr.,  Ceram,  Amboyna. 
moluccensis,  Blkr,,  Molucca,  Ceyloi 
fimbriata,  0-  8f  F.,  Indian  Ocean,  P 

Madras, 
longiceps,  G.  Sc  V,,  Pondicberry. 
nymphsea,  Rich.^  China, 
dispilonotus,  Blkr.,  Banka. 
jussieui,  Lacep,,  Mauritius, 
melanosticta,  Schl.,  China,  Japan, 
lemuru,  Blkr,,  Java.* 
hypsclosoma,  Blkr.,  Amboyna. 
sagax,  Jaynyns,^  America,  Japan,  Zei 
Indica,  Gray.,  Bengal,  Assam, 
palasah,  G,  Sr  V.,  Bengal,  India, 
ilisha,  H,  B.,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipe 
reevesii,  Rich,,  China, 
toli,  G,  ^  v.,  Archipelago, 
ohapra.  Gray,  Bengal. 
macrm*a,  K.  Sf  v,  H.^  Javar  Sumatra,  i 

apore. 
platygasteri  Gthr.,  Sumatra, 
scombrina,  G.  ^  F,  India,  Ceylon, 
melanura,  G^  §f  F.,  Indifloi  Ocean,  k 

pelago. 

venenosa,  0.  ^  V.,  Indian  Ocean,  Zaai 
lile,  G,  Sf  V,,  Malabar, 
kowal,  RUpp,,'Red  Sea,IndianOoean,£l 
zunasi,  Blkr,,  Japaou 

Clnpeoides  hypselosoma,  Blhr.j  BoniM^ 

bomeensis,.  Blkr.,  Borneo. 

pseudop terns,  Blkr.,  Borneo. 
Clupeichthys  goniognathus,  BVcr,,  Saa 

Pellona  ditchoa,  G.  $-  V.,  Indian  Ocean, 
hoevenii,  Blkr.,  Archipelago, 
motius,  H.  B.,  India, 
brachysoma,  Bl7cr,,  Java,  Samatra.  j 
elongata,  Benn.,  India,  China,  Sm 

Archipelago,  Japan, 
dussumieri,  C.  4"  F.,  India.  | 

xanthoptera,  £^r.,  Borneo.  ^ 

macrogaster,  Blkr,,  Borneo, 
novacula,  Blkr.,  Java,  Rangoon, 
leschenaultii,  0.  ^  F,  Pondicheny. 
pristigastroides,  Blkr.,  Java,  Bome(V 
amblyuroptera,  BUr.,  Java,  Sumatra,! 

Pristigaster  tartoor,  C.  ?C  ^.,  India, 
macrognathus,  Blkr,^  Archipelago, 
macrops,  Gthr.y  Panama.  ^    _,  yjJ 


russellianus,  (?ray,  Bayof  Bengal^ 
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hM  Group.    Ddssumieriina. 

delicatnlns,   Indian     Ocean, 
j2:^Isgo,  AxLstralia. 
k,  SMeg.^  Japan,  CelebeP,  Ternate- 
la  acnta,  C.  8f  F.,  India, 
ies,  Blhr.y  India,  China. 
microptiSy  Schleg.,  Japan. 

F^h  Group.    Albulina. 

conorhynchns,  Bl^  ^  ScJm,  Archi- 
pela^,  Pinang,  Singapore,  Cejlon,  Na- 
&L  Zanzibar,  Bed  Sea. 

Sixth  Group.    Elopina. 

ranrus,  2/.,  Tropical,  Sabtropical,  Zan- 
d«r,  Africa,  Djedda,  Pinang,  China. 

'>p8  cyprinoides,  Brouss.^  Zanzibar, 
Hadras,  Bengal,  Pinang,  Sumatra,  Ja- 
TijAniboyna,  Archipelago. 

Seventh  Qi-oup.  Chanina. 

aalmonetis,  Forai.^  Indian  Ocean, 
hcific  Ocean,  Red  Sea,  Zanzibar, 
%chelles,  CejIon- 

Fam,  22.  Chibocbntridje. 

trns  dorab,  JPor«*^,  Indian  Ocean, 
Archipelago,  China,  Japan. 

Fam.  24.  Notopteridje.  " 
chitala,  H,  B.,  India,  Archipe- 

[hieeiiais,  BJJcr.,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
it,  Lacep.,  India. 
^/Ar.,  Africa. 

Fam.  A^fGiTiLLiD^. 
johanniB,  GUtr.f 

'«ion,  Gthr.j 

eng,  Pei.,  Mozambique. 
■*»opht.halma,  Pet.,  Mozambique, 
•"^ambica.  Pet.,  Mozambique. 
?*«o«ata,  Q.  ^-  G.,  Reunion. 
>Paica,  Sieb,  Japan. 

Fam.  CoNOBiD^. 

.,,  ^tipinnis,  Kp. 
*^  Cuff.,  Archipelago. 
^>  Qant.,  Mozambique. 
^w,^iipp.,  Mozamb. 
N^ns,  Sieb.,  Japan. 
">»  Sieb.,  Japan. 
>bn8,  Steb.,  Japan. 
r**^8t  8i€h.,  Japan. 

Fam.  MuRjENiD^. 


''^cUoro8tigma,JEp. 


isingleenoides,  Kp. 
picta,  AM. 
nubila,  Richards., 
fiavimarginata,  Riipp. 
nudivomer,  Gfhr. 
variegata,  Foy-st,  Mozamb. 
zebra,  Shaw,  Mozambique, 
diplodon,  Pet.,  Mozambique, 
fascigula,  Pet.,  Mozambique, 
helena,  L.,  Madagascar, 
cancellata,  Kp.,  Madagascar, 
tile,  Buch,  Ham.,  Reunion, 
grisea,  Commers,  Reunion, 
bullata,  Richarde,  Reunion, 
mauritiana,  Kp.,  Reunion, 
guttata,  Kp.,  Reunion, 
moringua,  Kp.,  Reunion, 
nnicolor,  Biipp.,  Reunion, 
kidako,  Sieh.,  Japan, 
albimarginata,  Sieh.,  Japan, 
pardalis,  Sieh.,  Japan, 
minor,  Sieh,,  Japan. 

Fam.  OpHiURiDiE. 


Ophiurus  marginatus,  Pet. 

baccidens,  Canton,  Straits. 

maculosuF,  Ctiv.,  Madag. 

boro,  B.  K.,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

grandoculis,  Oantoii,  Pinang. 

cancrivomer,  Richards,  Maur. 

brevicops,  Canton,  Pinang. 
Ophisurus  serpens,  Sieh.,  Japan. 

porphyrens,  Si^h.,  Japan. 
Sphagebranchus  bre?irostris,Pei.,  Mozamb. 

Fam.   LEPTOCEPHAUDiE. 

Leptocephalus  marginatus,  Q.  Sf  G. 
dentey,  CaM. 
capensis,  mu. 

v.— Order  PLECTOGNATHI. 

Fam.      OSTRACIOXID-E. 

Ostracion  turritus,  FoosJc. 

cornutus,  Linne,,  Straits,  China,  Archip. 

arcus,  Schn. 

tessemla.  Canton.,  Penang. 

immaculatus,  Sieh.,  Japan. 

fitictonosus,  Sieh.,  Japan. 

brevicomis,  Sieh.,  Japan. 

fornasini,  Blance. 

nasus,  Block.,  Malaya. 

tetragonus,  L^ 

punctatus,  Lacep, 

bombifrons,  EoUard. 

quadricornis,  L.,  Reunion. 

triqueter,  L.,  Reunion. 

concatenatus,  Schn,,  Reunion. 

JPam.     Gymnodontid^. 
Diodon  reticnlatns.  Will. 
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triedricns,  Cuv.y  Penang. 
tigrinHSy  8ieh,<,  Japan, 
novem-macnlatns,  8ieh,^  Japan. 
•    antcnnatns,  Cuv.,  Hozamb. 
scxmacnlatns,  Cuv.^  Maor. 
hjstrix,  L.,  Reunion, 
orbicularis,  Sch/ii,,  Reunion. 

Tetrodon  honkenii,  Rilpp. 

immaculatus,  Lacip.^  Madras,  Penang. 

argenteus,  Lacep. 

simulans,  Oantor,^  Penang,  Singapore* 

lunaris,  Schn. 

inermis,  8ieh.y  Japan. 

vermicularis,  Si^  <i  Japan. 

stictonotus,  Bieh.^  Japan. 

firmamentum,  Sieh.^  Japan, 

pardalis,  Sieb.^  Japan. 

porpbyreus,  8ieh,y  Japan. 

rubripes,  Sieh,^  Japan. 

xantbopterus,  iS>ie&.,  Japan, 

rivnlatus,  Sieh.^  Japan. 

grammatocepbalns,  i9ie5.,  Japan. 

lineatus,  Sieb.^  Japan. 

carduus,  Cantor.,  Penang. 

lineatus,  Bl. 

testudineus,  Lin,,  Indian  Ocean,  Penang. 

latema,  Richards, 

bondarus,  Oanior,y  Vizagapatam,  Penang. 

stellatuB,  Lacep. 

lunaris,  Cuv.j  Bengal  Bay^  Arcbipelago. 

nigropunctatus,  Schn. 

oblongus,  Bloch.j  Indian  Ocean,  Penang. 

immaculatus,  Lac6p. 

dissutidens,  Oant,  Goromandel,  Penang. 

valentyni,  Blhr. 

naritus,  iUchards,,  Penang,  Borneo. 

margaritatus,  Bwpp, 

poecilonotus,  Schleg.^  Mozamb. 

bemieri,  Kp.,  Madagascar. 

lagocepbalus,  Bibr.,  Reunion. 

biapidus,  Bibr,y  Reunion. 
Triodon  bursarius,  Reinw.,  Reunion. 

Fam,    Balistid^. 

Eryibrodon  niger,  Lacep. 
Balistes  caBrulescens,  Riipp. 

frenatus,  Lae^. 

armatus,  Lac^^ 

acnleatus,  L, 

lineatus,  Schn. 

roctangulns,  Schn, 

stellatuS;  Lacep. 

viridesoens,  LacSp» 

niger,  Osbech. 

conspioillum,  Ouv.f  Madag.  to  Archip. 

forcipatus,  Or,,  Mozambique. 

flavimarginatus,  Rwpp,,  Mozambique. 

bursa,  Bonn.,  Mauritius. 

vetula,  Xr.,  Madagascar. 
Monacantbus  isogramma,  Blkr. 

tomyontosa;  L.^  Indian  Ocean,  Penang. 
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pardaLis,  RAipp. 
cirrbifer,  Sieb.,  Japan, 
oblongus,  Sieb.j  Japan, 
geograpbicus,  Peron.,  Straits, 
fronticinctus,  Othr.^ 
pencilligerus,  Peron.j  Straits, 
bystrix,  Cuv.y  Mauritius, 
frenatus,  FeL,  Mozambique, 

Aleuteres  monoceros,  Osbeck, 
nasicomis,  Schleg. 
scriptus,  Osbech. 
IsBvis,  Guv.y  Reunion, 
cinerea,  Sieb,,  Japan, 
nasicomis,  Sieb.,  Japan. 
I  TriacantbuB  brevirostris,  Sieb,,  Japan, 
anomalus,  Sieb.,  Japan. 

VI.— Order.    LOPHOBRANOHII 

Solenostoma  cyanoptemm,  Blkr, 
Pegasus  dtaco,  L.^ 

Hippocampus  manntQus,  Ccmi.,   E.  Af 
Pinang. 

comes,  OantoTf  Penang. 

bystrix,  Kp. 

punctulatus^  Kp. 

guttulatus,  Ouv. 

jaomkeiy  ^Blhr. 

subcoronatuB,  Oihr, 

longirostris,  8ieb,,  Japan. 

brevirostris,  Sieb,,  Japan. 

gracilUmus,  Sieb.,  Japan. 

coronatus,  Sieb,,  Japan. 

Syngnatbus  biaculeatus,  BL 
penicillus,  Cantor^  Penang. 
nsciatus,  Gray. 

biaculeatus,  Bloch.,  Straits  to  Archipeli 
zanzibarensis,  Othr. 
mossambicus,  Pet. 
bffimatopterus,  BlJcr.^  Zanzibar, 
goudoti,  Kp.y  Madagascar.  | 

latema,  BUcr.,  Mauritius, 
lineatus,  Blkr.,  Mozambique, 
millepunctatus,  Kp.,  Madag. 
liaspis,  Kp.y  Madagascar, 
bracbyrbyncbus,  Kp.,  Reun. 
pelagicus,  L.,  Reunion, 
serratus,  Sieb.j  Japan. 
tenuirostriB,  Sieb.,  Japan. 

VII.— Order.  CHONDROPTBBYGI 

Ginglymostoma  brevicaudatum,  Gthr, 
concolor,  Rupp.f  Africa  to  Strait* 

Stegostoma  fasciautum,  2f.  ^  S. 
Carcbarias   acutus,   Kwjpip.,  B.  Africa  "^ 
cbipelago. 
zambezensis,  Pet.,  Mozamb. 
japonicus,  Sieb.,  Japan.  r<    i  pi 

melanopterus.   Q.  $•  G.,  Red  Soator^ 

nesia. 
sorrab,  Yal.j  Madagascar. 


. 


JTSHBS  OP  EASTERN  AND 
'mallens,  Shato, 

Vaien.j  !Bengal{Bajy  Archipelago* 
iTTilpeSy  l^cnajp.^  Maaritiiis. 

lOB  griseusy  JBa/.,  Bennion* 
kias  THigaris,  Sass.  Rennicm. 
farasiliensis,  Ouv.^  Manritins. 
labordii,  Q,  §r  Q*i  Mauritius. 

imtiqaoniin,  lioiJu 

■igittataa,  Shaw.,  Besgal  Bay,  Straits. 
a  ^  H. 

schlegeliiy  If.  ^  H. 
fo,  Sieh.y  Japan. 
fer,  Oantor.y  Straits* 

kiienas,  Rond.,  Manritias. 
8ieb,y  Japan. 

asperrimnsi  M,  ^  H.,  Seych. 

'Fam,  ToBFEDCsriDiB, 

marmorata,  Bflndol,^  Maur. 

mlata»  Pet. 
dca,  Sie&.,  Japan. 


SOUTHERN  ASIA.— MiLiOBATiDiDfi. 

Fam.  TBiGONisiDiB. 

Bacldnotns  Aineanns,  Bhch,^  Penang. 

Trygon  narnak,  Fordk. 
knhlii,  Sieh,^  Japan* 
akajei,  8id>,,  Jajian. 
zngei,  Sieh.,  Japan, 
pastinaoa,  L. 

Tieninra  lynma^  Fw^Sc.^  E.  Africa  to  Poly- 
nesia, 
meyem,  M>  8f  H.,  Bennion* 

^am.  Mtliobatididje. 

Myliobatis  aqnila,  0.,  Thm,.,  Bennioiu 

wStobatis  narinariy  0.  8f  H,y  Bennioik 

Cephaloptera  knhlii,  M,  ^  H. 
japoziica,  Sieh^y  Japan: 

Brs.  OufUher*s  OaUHogue  of  {he  Fishes  in  (he 
British  Musettmy  OcmtoTy  Fishes  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  Bmigalf  AsicUie  Soc,  Jottm,  and 
Playfair  and  Dr.  Owdker  JUhes  of  Zanzibar, 
SieboU  Fishes  of  Jcvpwn, 
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FISHtMAWS. 
FISH  HOOKS. 


Kail,  kaij  paiichmg,MALAi 
Galamu,  Tel. 


Hamecous,        Fb. 
Fischangeln,     Geb. 
6al,  Hind. 

Fish-hooks  are  used  in  all  countries  but 
in  the  S.  and  E.  of  Asia,  nets,  traps,  and  stakes 
ai-e  the  generally  adopted  modes  for  catchiDg 

FISHING-NET  FLOATS.  Several  light 
porous  woods,  such  as  Gyrocarpus  Jacquini, 
Salmalia  Malabai'ica;  and  the  fruit  of 
the  Baobab  are  used  as  floats  for  fishing 

nets. 

FISH-INSECTS.  Species  of  Lepisma, 
fonnd  in  books,pretty  little  silvery  creatures. 
L.  niveo-fasciata,  Templeton,  and  L.  niger 


FISH  OILS. 

their  export  firom  Britisb  India  was  as  per 
statement, 

cwt.         tons. 


8,952 
1,872 

.  •  •■  •• 


448 
92 

•  •    .  •t 


value. 
£. 

9,026 
8,468 

7,447 
6,401 


year. 

1867-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 

See  Air-bladder  :  Isinglass. 

FISH  OILS.  The  manufacture  of  Fish 
Oil  is  practised  all  along  the  western  coast. 
The  extreme  cheapness  of  cocoanut,  castor, 
and  other  vegetable  oils,  interferes  with 
the  productiveness  of  animal  oils.  The 
great  source  of  supply  is  the  shark  and  tlie 
skate  :  the  livers  of  these  are  cut  out>  and 
thrown  into   a  vat  or  old   canoe,   or  other 


u  mveo-iasciara,  lempieron,  ana  u,  niger    receptacle,  and  trodden  on  with  the  feet  till 
Temp,   occur  m   Ceylon.     The  genus  was    ^^^  oil  is   expressed.     It  is  then  drawn  off, 

and  stowed  away  :    boiling  does  not  seem  to 


called  "Lepisma**  by  Fabricus,  from  its, 
fish-like  scales.  It  has  six  leg-s  filiform 
antenn®,  and  the  abdomen  terminated  by 
three  elongated  setfls,  two  of  which  are 
placed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  cen- 
tral one.  LinnsBus  states  that  the  European 
species,  was  brought  in  sugar-ships  from 
America.  The  Chelifer  found  in  Ceylon, 
has  been  brought  thither  from  Europe. — 
Tenn.  SL  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ceyl.  p.  476. 

PISHMAWS. 

£ng. 


Fish  Sounds, 
Air  bladder, 
Swims, 


» 
}» 


Poota       (large), 

Sozili  (amali)jGuz.  Hind. 

Lnpalupa,  Malay. 

A  tei*m  applied  in  oriental  commerce  to 
the  air-bladder,  sounds,  or  swims  of  certain 
Isrge  fishes,  fonnd  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Bay  of  Bengal,  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago, 
tuid  the  great  estuaries.  It  is  an  article  of 
lunry  with  the  Chinese;  and  forms  an 
important  article  of  export  from  all  the 
coasts.  Small  quantities  of  the  superior 
kind  are  occasionally  sent  to  England,  from 
which  it  is  supposed  isinglass  is  made.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  fishmaws,  distinguished 
in  Bombay  by  the  terms  Poota  and  Sozee- 
leCi  the  difference  consisting  merely  in  the 
size—the  latter  being  about  one-fourth  the 
A  size  of  the  former.  They  are  used  as  an 
Wtide  of  luxury  among  the  Chinese,  when 
■properly  dried  they  are  fit  for  the  market ; 
pbey  are  of  yellowish  tinge  and  are  cured 
py  stretching  them  in  the  sun.  If  they 
l>ecoine  damp,  they  soon  decay  and  are  then 
yorthless.  They  are  chiefly  brought  to  China 
^^  junks  from  the  Indian  Islands.  At  Singar 
pore  and  in  China  the  price  is  from  $  35  to 
70  per  pecul.  This  article,  together  with 
Ibirds'-neate,  biche-de-mar,  and  shark's  fins 
pre  all  consumed  by  the  Chinese,  for  their 
papposed  strengthening  and  restorative  pro- 
^ferties.  In  the  four  years  1857-68  to  1860-61 


be  resorted  to,  as  there  is  little  or  no  muscu- 
lar fibre,  such  as  that  of  the  blubber,  to  be 
got  rid  of,  or  aqueous  particles  to  be  dispel  1- 
j  ed.  The  amount  of  oil  manufactured  at  each 
fishing-village  will  in  all  likelihood  be  found 
very  nearly  proportioned  to  the  value  of  tho 
trade  in  sharks'   fins.     The  oil  from  the  va- 
riety of  skate  called  "  Wagli"  by  the  natives 
of   the    Bombay    coast,  seems  to    have  a 
strong    resemblance  to  the  cod    liver  oil 
now  so  much  in     demand    for  medicinal 
uses.     On  the      Malabar    Coast,  especially 
off  Yingorla,     the     seas    literally     swarm 
with  a  variety  of  the  sardine  :   a  coarse 
ill-smeliing     kind    of     oil,      which     sells 
for  from  six  to  twelve  annas  a  maund,  is 
manufactured  from  these — the  natives  em- 
ploy it  for  smearing  their  boats.  At  present 
it  is  prepared  chiefly  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  India,  although  some  is  now  made  at 
Madras.  The  liver  of  the  white  shark  is  that 
generally  used.    The  mode  of  preparing  tho 
best  cod  liver  oil,  is  thus  described  as  it  is 
equally  applicable  to    "Fish  liver."     The 
proper  season  for  preparing  cod  liver  oil 
is  early  in    January  when   the  livers  are 
plump,  firm,  large,  white,  and  full  of  oil — 
the  livers  are  sometimes  found  diseased,  and 
snob  as  are  specifically    lighter  than  water, 
should    be  rejected.       Good  livers  should 
cut    smooth,     and    not     tear,     when    cut 
none  of  the  substance  should  flow  out  in  a 
half  liquid  state.     The  quantiiy  of  oil  pro- 
duced by  livers  depends  much  upon  the  time 
of  the  year.     In  the  beginning  of  January 
1 000  Hvers  were  found  by  experiment  to 
yield  37  Imperial  gallons,  and  at  the  end  of 
February  an  equal  number  only  gave  23 
gallons  of  oil.    In  the  beginning  of  January 
1000  livers  of  average  size  weighed  900  lbs. 
whilst  in  the  last  day  of  March  the  same 
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FIUMARA. 

titimber  \^eiglied  only  bT6  lbs.  l^he  oil  at 
these  difierent  seasons  was  equally  pale,  and 
the  livers  equally  white,  althoagh  much 
smaller  and  more  flabby  in  the  latter  season. 
To  prepare  the  oil-^Wash  the  livers  very 
carefully,  first  removing  the  gall  bladders 
which  adhere  to  them,  and  infuse  them  in 
rain  or  other  water  free  from  salt.  Place 
them  over  the  fire  and  never  allow  the  heat 
to  exceed  120  or  130°  .  On  this  head  espe- 
cial care  must  be  taken,  a  higher  degree  of 
heat  although  yielding  a  larger  product, 
communicates  a  rank,  fishy  taste  and  smell 
and  heightens  the  color  of  the  oil,  thereby 
rendering  it  disgusting  to  the  patient. — 
M.  E.  /.  E.  of  1856. 

FISH  ROB, 

Hufcchi  ke  nnde,       Duk.  |  Chapa  jannsi,  Tel. 

Fish  roe  is  sold  in  every  bazaar  of  the  South 
and  East  of  Asia,  and  the  Fish  roe  of  Siam 
is  a  great  article  of  trade.  See  Fisheries^  p. 
130:  Fish  p.  162. 

FISH  SALTED. 

Khari  mutclii,  Duk  |  (Dry)  Siarci^'ada  alsof 

Khara  Machi,  Hind.        upurnin  kandam,  Tam^ 

Badn,  MalaT.     (  „  )  Upn  karri-t^ada 

or  gcndaohipa,       Tel 

Salt  fish  is  obtained  in  every  bazaar  of 
India,  and  is  used  as  a  condiment  with  the 
vegetable  diet. 

FISH  SOUNDS.  See  Isinglass.  Fish 
Maws.     Air  bladder. 


FLACOURTIA  MONTANA. 

partially  or  wholly  dry  during  the  dronpflit 
season.  It  corresponds  to  the  ludiau 
"  Nullah."     Burton^s  Meccah, 

FIVE.  Panch,  Hind.  Panj,  Pers,  is  a 
number  of  frequent  occurrence  amongsfc 
hindus.  Panch-salar,  or  kansali,  the  five 
artizans  ;  Pancha-janya  and  Pancha  kshiti 
in  the  Veda,  five  families  according  to 
Lassen.  Pauchayat,  a  jury  of  five.  Tbe 
Punch  liquor  and  Punch  of  Punch  and  Judy 
are  said  to  be  from  Panch,  ^ve, 

FIVE  ISLANDS,  also  called  Babuyan, 
a  circular  chain  of  islands  fronting  the 
coast  of  Cagayafi.     See  Babuyan. 

FIXED  AIR.     Bng.     Carbonic  Acid. 

FLACOURTIACE^,  a  natural  order  of 
plants  of  which  the  genera  Flacourtia  and 
Phoberos,  containing  eighteen  species,  occur 
in  the  South  and  E.  of  Asia.  The  berries  of  P. 
cataphracta  of  the  N.  E.  of  India  are  edible. 
F.  raraontchi  a  tree  of  Madagascar  has  been 
introduced  into  India.  F.  obcordata  is  a  shrub 
of  Chittagoiig.  F.  cordata  of  Silhet,  F.  ro- 
tnndifolia  of  the  Peninsula  and  F.  Campbel- 
liana  of  Sumatra.    VoigL 

FLACOURTIA  CATAPHRACTA,  EoA 

Paniala;  Panijala,  Hind. 
TalisTiiratri,  Malf.al. 
Talieha,  Sans- 

Talishapatri,  Tam- 

Talisapatri,  Tkl. 


Beng. 


FlSH  SKINS  are  used  occasionally  in 
India  for  covering  scabbards.  The  Goldi,  on 
taking  a  largo  fish,  remove  the  skin  and  beat 
it  with  a  mallet  to  remove  the  scales,  and 
Until  the  thick^  oily  corium  become  supple. 
In  a  dress  of  this  kind  they  defy  snow,  mist 
and  rain.  LatlwmCs  NaticnialUies  of  Euro7)e, 
Vol.  I,  p.  2 71. 

FISH    TRAPS.      In    the    Archipelago, 
fish  traps  are  made  of  basket-work,  which 
are  baited   with   small   fry,  and  afterwards 
sunk  by  means  of  stones,  their  position  being 
indicated  by    long    bamboo    fishing-buoys. 
These  traps  are  left  in  the  sea  all  night,  and 
are  raised  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  out  the  fish. — Earl  p,  37. 
FISTULANA.     See  Tubicolidce, 
FITAN,  Hind,,  a  pelican. 
FITCH,  or  VETCH.     See  Tare. 
FITCH.     An  Englishman  who,  with  his 
companions,  travelled  all  over  Hindostan. 
They  went  in  1 683,  via  Aleppo  and  Baghdad, 
on  a  commercial  mission,  with  introductory 
letters  from  Elizabeth  to  Akbar.    See  Leedes. 
FITRASALYUN.HiND.Prangospabularia. 
FIUMARA.  It.  In  Italy,  ahill  water  course, 
which  rolls  a  torrent  after  rain,  and  is  either 
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Panayala, 

Talisputri, 

Panooyala, 

Panayala  i  Panijala,  Duk. 

Talisputri,  Hind. 

A  tree  of  Assam,  Monghyr  and  Nepal, 
grown  as  a  fruit  tree  in  gardens  at  KotAli 
and  affords  a  popular  medicine  in 
Behar.  The  small  leaves  and  shoots  resem- 
ble rhubarb  in  flavour,  and  are  used  as  a 
gentle  astringent  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm 
in  powder.  An  infasion  of  the  bark  in  cold 
water  is  also  employed  as  a  remedy  in  hoarse- 
ness. The  young  shoots  and  leave« 
are  considered  astringent  and  stomachic— 
O'Shaughnesay,  p.  207,  Eng.  Oyc.  Voi^L  Qcn. 
Med.  Top. 


FLACOURTIA  INERMIS,  Roxh. 

Lovi  Lovi,  Singh. 
This  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  Silhet, 
in  both  the  peninsulas  of  India  and  in  the 
Moluccas.  It  has  minute  greenish  flowers. 
In  the  Moluccas,  it  is  extensivelv  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit  which  makes 
excellent  tarts,  though  too  sour  to  bo 
eaten  raw.     Roxb.  iii,  838,  Voigt  84. 

FLACOURTIA  MONTANA,  QraUm. 
Ram  tambut,        Mahr.  I  Uttnck,  ^'^^^' 

A  tree  common  in  forests  above  and  be- 
low the  Bombay  ghats,  bat  does  not,  m  as 
far  as  Dr.  Gibson  had  seen,  extend  i"la»|^»' 
The  wood  is  rather  strong  and  close-gram- 


Bbxo. 

ofBOMBAT 
DUK. 
HllCD. 

ofBAYI. 


FLAMINGO. 

fM  ttio  fnHh  is  never  such  aR  to  render 
tcieiit  for  general  purposes  of  carpen- 
building. — Dr,  Gibson. 

KiACOURTIA  SAPIDA,  Roxh^y  W.^yA., 
Jc. 

Oogoorassa^  Sinoh. 

Swadoo  kantnka,  Sans. 

Podda  kanaregn,  Tel. 
Pedda  canrew,  „ 

Nakka  neredo,  „ 

Jl  small  sized  tree  or  large  sbrnb,  grow- 
to  an  elevation  of  1 ,500  to  8,000  feet  in 
central  province  of  Ceylon,  grows  also, 
Peninsular  India,  on  the  Oodavery,  in 
and   Gumsnr,   extreme  height  15 
drcnmference  1  foot,  and  height  from 
to    the  intersection    of   the    first 
5  feet,  also  in  Bengal  and  north- 
ta  Dehra  Dhoon.     It  yields  a  very 
close«grained    wood  which  does  not 
and  ia  worthy  of  attention.      This 
is  bnmt  when  libations  are  offered  for 
who  has  died  on  an  inauspicious 
It  is  found  as  a  large  shrub  along  the 
hills  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  some- 
to  3,500  feet,  in  the  Salt  Range,  and 
&  skirts  of  the  Suliman  Range,  &c. 
^In&b^iB  there  occasionally  employed  for 
bit  is  too  small  for  most  purposes. 
Hn^t  and  close-grained,  and  is  used 
eoahi  and   in  turning.     The  fruit  is 
I'-Roxb,  iiL,   835,  Voigt  83,  Dr.  J.   L. 
Tkw.  17. 

COURTIA    SEPIARIA,  Eoaj&.,    TT. 
Rh. 


KnxAnde,      Duk. 
Dajkar,      Hind. 
of  Tr  I. 
ki,  Yargal,  It. 
Xoelliy       SIaleal. 


'Dajkar  also  jidkar  of 

Bavi,  Sutlej. 

Canrew,  1?am. 

Sottakla,  „ 

Saznbla,  Sans. 

Kanaregn,  Eonni,    Tel. 

iAb  fihmb  grows  in  Ceylon  and  all  over 
ap  to  the  Salt  Range  and  Suliman 
kge.     It  has   strong   spines  preventing 
le   browzing   the   leaves.      Its  fruit  is 
hard  and  insipid. — Dr,  L.  Stewart 

FLAGELLARIA  INDICA. 

Myonk  Kyeing,  Burm. 

Often  seen  in  Tenasserim,  is  easily  recog- 
by  the  tendril  it  puts  forth  at  the  end 
fifcB  leaves. — Mason. 
FLALUS —  ?  Dianthus  atrophyllus. 
ILk^AE  OF  THE  FOREST,  Enq.  Ixora 

. — Linn. 
FLAMINGO,  the  Phcenicopterus  roseus 
IBallas,  a  large  and  splendid  bird  found  in 
partii  of  India,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
!y  Plioonicoptcrinaa.  The  Singhalese 
been    leil   from  tlieir   colour  and  their 

order,  to  designate  them  the  "  Eng-  I  Flax 
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FLAX.     , 

lish     soldier    birds." — Wallace,     TennenVg 
Sketclies  of  the  Natural  History  of  Ceyloih^  p, 
261.     See  Birds. 
FLANNEL,  Enq. 

Flannelle,  Fa.  ( Looi.  Hind. 

Flannel,  GsR.  | 

This  woollen  article  is  wholly  imported 
into  India,  there  is  no  similar  woollen  stuff 
manufactured  in  S.  &  E.  of  Asia.  It  is 
not  much  used  by  Asiatics. 

FLASSU,  Hind.,  Populus  ciliata. 
FLAX,  Eng. 

Mashina,  Beno.   |  Lino  It.  Sp. 

lAiu,  Cymric.  |  Lioum  Lat. 

Vlasch,  DuT.        Atieh ;  Tisi ;  AUai ;  Panj. 

Lin,    Anglo-Saxon,  Fr.    Kutan,  Pers. 


Len  Pol.,  Russ. 

Linho  Port. 

Lena  also  Lon       Res. 
Atasi  Saks. 

Lint  Scotch. 


Flachs,  Ger. 

Lein,  Goth. 

Linoa  Gr. 

Alsi,  Hind. 
Atis,  „ 

The  flax  plant,  Linum  usitatissimum,  is 
scarcely  at  all  grown  in  the  peninsula  of 
India  and  not  at  all  in  Burmah,  and,  except 
for  the  seed  and  for  a  little  fibre,  and  in  a  few 
localities,  may  be  said  to  be  not  raised  in 
any  part  of  India  for  external  commerce. 
This  seems  a  change  from  the  former  state 
of  agriculbure  for  flax  is  mentioned  by 
Stra^  as  one  of  the  staples  of  the  N.  W. 
part  of  India.  A  small  quantity  of  Riga 
seeds,  which  had  been  impoHed  experi- 
mentally by  Dr.  Jameson,  was  distributed 
amongst  the  peasants,  with  instructions  as 
to  the  mode  of  cultivation;  an  agent  of 
great  practical  experience  was  deputed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  qualifications 
of  different  districts  for  the  growth  of  flax, 
and  a  staff  of  natives  were  trained  by  him  to 
act  as  scutchers.  In  1856,  two  tons  of  flax 
produced  under  his  superintendence  in  the 
district  of  Goojranwalla,  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  were  sold  for  £92.  2$.  2c2,  realis- 
ing a  net  profit  of  47  per  cent.  In  1 857,  eight 
cwt.  of  flax,  grown  at  Jeddura,  a  tract  of 
country  in  the  Kangra  district,  bordering 
on  the  Hirer  Beas,  were  sent  to  Britain, 
and  were  valued  at  from  £55  to  £60  a  ton. 
In  consequence  of  the  success  of  these 
experiments,  an  Association,  called  tho 
'  Indian  Flax  Company',  was  established  in 
Belfast,  and  an  agent  was  sent  out  to  buy  up 
flax  produce.  In  1863  be  made  the  district  of 
Sealkote  his  head  quarters,  but  owing  to 
various  circumstances^  their  operations  were 
brought  to  a  close.  Up  to  this,  flax  had 
always  been  sown  in  the  Punjab  as  a 
field  crop,  but  raised  only  for  its  oil  seed, 
and  as  the  plants  are  only  18  to  24  inches 
high,  they  are  useless  for  textile  purpose. 
~         is    prepared    by  steeping  the  plant, 


TLBA-BANE. 

Btripping  off  tbo  bark,  and  then  beating  so 
as  to  separate  the  fibres  from  which  linen 
and  cambric  are  prepared,-— cambric  differing 
from  linen  in  fineness  and  in  being  made 
fi-om  the  fibre  of  plants  which  have  been  more 
thickly  sown.  Linen  cloth  is  a  good  condnc- 
tor  of  heat  and  is  cool,  but  is  chilly  when 
the  body  is  exposed  to  cold  or  is  perspinng. 

The  Burmese  are  acquainted  with  linen 
from  their  books  in  which  it  is  frequently 
mentioned*  The  lake  or  tank  near  king 
Wathandria's  hermitage,is  described  as  being 
covered  with  water  lilies,  that  appear  like 
garments  made  of  thread  of  fiax  bai*k ;  and 
linen  garments  are  mentioned  among  those 
which  priests  are  permitted  to  wear. — Br.  J. 
Jj.  Stewarty  Mr.  Poioell,  McCnlloch.  p.  581. 
Troe.  Madr.  Govt.  2Sth  Sebmary  1862,Eayfe, 
Mat.  Med.  283. 

FLAX  SEED,  Enq.  Linseed. 


Lynzaad,  But. 
Lin,  Fe. 

Graine  de  Lin,  „ 

Lein  saat.  Ger. 
Linseme,  It. 


Siemo, 
Iniane, 
Linliaoa, 
Semja  lenja, 
Linoza, 


Pol. 

i» 
Port 

Kus. 

Sp. 


This  seed  is,  in  Lidia,  produced  for  its  oil. 
FLEA,  Ekq. 

Faros,  Heb.  |  Ee.  Tam. 

Pisn,  SiND.  I  Eegalu,  Tel. 

This  insect,  which  was  one  of  the  plagues 
that  fell  on  Egypt,  is  very  common  in  all  the 
S.  E.  of  Asia,  and  at  certain  seasons  in  some 
parts  of  the  peninsula  they  occur  in  great 
numbers  ;  the  natives  say  they  breed  in  the 
rocky  ground.  At  Ahmednugger,  Nassik, 
Secunderabad  and  Bangalore  in  some  years 
they  are  innumerable,  but  they  are  little 
troublesome,  their  bite  is  insignificant. 

FLEA-BANE,  ASH  COLORED,  Enq. 
Vemonia  cinerea,  Less. 

FLEA-BANE,  PURPLE. 

Kali-ziri,         DuK.  Guz.  I  Caattn  siragam,        Tah. 
Bnckebi,  Hind.  J  Adivi  jilakara,  Tel. 

Kana-iraka,  Sams.  | 

A  small  dark-coloured,  and  extremely 
bitter  seed,  procurable  in  all  Indian  bazaars, 
considered  powerfully  anthelmintic,  and  also 
used  as  an  ingredient  of  a  compound  powder 
prescribed  in  snake  bites  by  native  practi- 
tioners. An  infusion  of  seed  is  also  given 
for  coughs,  and  against  flatulency.  The 
Inula  Pulicaria,  or  Fleabane,  a  common 
road  side  plant  in  Britain,  strewed  or  burned 
in  any  place,  destroys  gnats  and  fleas ;  and 
the  same  properties  are  attributed  to  the 
common  Ox-eye  daisy  of  Britain.  Flies 
fleas  and  musquitoes,  avoid  rooms  in  which 
branches  of  pennyroyal  have  been  suspended. 
^Ainelie.    See  Bane:  Fly. 


FLITTERGOLD. 

FLEDERMAUSER.  Ger.  a  bat ;  one  of 
the  Cheiroptera. 

FLEECE  OF  HAIR.     See  Jat,  Panjab. 

FLESH  COLOURED  TREFOIL.  Tri- 
folium  incamatum. 

FLEUR  DE  FARINE,  Fe.  Flour. 

FLEUR  DE  MUSCADE.    Fii.  Mace. 

FLY.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are 
several  Hebrew  words  which,  in  the  English 
version,  have  been  translated  fly,  viz.,  Oreb, 
Zebub,  Deburrah,  Tsira,  Sarabim,  Bak, 
Cinnim.  The  Orov  or  Orob,  Hebrew,  a  swarm 
or  assemblage  is  translated  in  Psalms  cv, 
31 ,  swarm  of  flies,but  in  Exodus  viii,  v.  2 1  also 
Psalms  Ixxviii,  v.  45,  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  mosquito. 

The  Hebrew  Zenon  of  Ecc.  x.  v.'  1,  and 
Isaiah  vii,  v.  10  is  not  identified.  Flies  are  nn- 
doubtedly  very  troublesome  in  tropical  Asia, 
at  some  seasons,  but  an  infusion  of  quassia 
sweetened  with  sugar  placed  on  a  plate, 
destroys  them.  The  eye*fly,  a  minute  insect 
which  comes  at  seasons  inside  houses,  and 
clusters  in  myriads  on  any  hanging  thread, 
can  be  destroyed  instantaneously  in  masses, 
by  forming  a  cone  of  paper  like  a  grocery 
packet  and,  setting  fire  to  its  edges,  bring- 
ing it  under  the  thread  where  they  cluster; 
their  wings  are  singed  as  they  try  to  escape 
out  of  ihe  burning  circle.  In  Italy  large 
bundles  ofa  common  viscous  plant  (Erigeron 
viscosum  Lin.)  dipped  in  milk  hung  up  in 
all  the  rooms,  attract  all  the  flies.  Glossina 
morsiians,  the  Tsetse  fly  of  Africa,  whose 
bite  is  fatal  to  the  horse,  the  bullock  and  cow, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tsalt  salya 
or  Zimb,  of  Abyssinia,  mentioned  by  Bruce* 
See  Bane.     Fleabane;  Zimb. 

FLINDERSLi  AUSTRALIS.  This  tree 
is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  its  wood  is  said 
to  be  not  inferior  to  mahoganv.     See  Gedaa*« 

FLINDERSIA  AMBOINENSIS.  This 
is  a  native  of  the  islands  of  Hitu  and  Ceram. 
The  spiny  part  of  the  fruit  is  formed  into 
rasps.  It  was  on  this  account  called  by 
Rumphitts,  Arbor  itidulifera. 

FLINT,  Eno. 


Pierre  a  f  nail, 
Fonerstein, 
Cbakmak, 
Hala-mish, 


Fr. 


Guz. 
Beb. 


Chakmak, 


Gkk.    Bata-api, 


HlXD, 

Malay. 


Cbakimoki  kalln,      Tah. 
rai,        Ti!:i4. 


a 


This  mineral  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  silica.  It  is  almost  all  imported  from  Bri- 
tain, being  exceedingly  rare  in  India.  It  ie 
used,  when  calcined  and  ground,  in  pottery  ; 
also  for  gun-flints,  for  which  purpose  the  yel- 
lowish-gray flints  are  preferred.  In  India 
the  calcedonic  quartzes  are  used  instead  of 
flint. — Waterston,  quoted  by  Faulkner. 

FLIOR,  Rus.  Crape. 

FLITTERGOLD.  Gbb.  Orsidue. 
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FLITTER-MICE,  Bats.  See  Cheiroptera. 

FLOATING  ISLANDS,  occur  in  the 
lake  of  Cashmir.  One  occurs  in  lake  Der- 
ventwater  in  England. 

FLOATS  are  much  used  for  rafting  tim- 
ber and  they  are  formed  of  many  vegetable 
substances.  The  saccharum  sara  reeds  are 
much  employed,  also  the  bamboo,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  baobab. 

FLOHU,  Geb.  Crape. 

FLOODS,  of  these,  tradition  mentions  se- 
veral. The  Hellenic  tradition  is  known  as 
the  flood  of  Deucalion  son  of  Prometheus 
who  biEult  the  Ark  which  rested  on  Parnas- 
sus, in  Thessaly.  A  similar  legend  of  Asia 
minor  was  connected  with  the  deluge  of 
Iconinm  and  was  localised  at  Olympus  the 
highest  peak  of  Western  Asia.  Both  these  are 
doubtless  connected  with  the  flood  of  Noah, 
related  by  Moses,  no  account  of  which  is 
known  to  the  Egyptians  nor  to  the  Chinese, 
who  had  gone  westwards  and  eastwards  prior 
to  its  occurrence.  Missionaries  in  China, 
however,  have  attributed  the  inundations 
alluded  to  as  stopped  in  the  reign  of  Yu,  the 
founder  of  the  first  Chinese  dynastv,  B.  C. 
2207  to  the  flood  of  Noah.  The  flood  of 
Noah,  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
year  of  the  world  1 656,  that  is  about  B.  C. 
2328  or  B.  C.  2344.  The  Aryan  hindu  tra- 
^on  of  the  great  flood  is  distinct,  but  is 
involved  in  their  mythical  religion.  Their 
Matsya  or  Fish  Avatar,  is  the  history  of  that 
event  disguised  in  oriental  fiction.  River  and 
Sea  Floods  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  India  and  China.  Dr.  Buist  gave  an  account 
of  that  of  1849  in  Ediu.  Phil.  Jl.  1 851  :  Bl.  As. 
Trans.  1851.  The  Granges  once  rose  45  feet 
above  the  usual  level ;  swept  away  Burree 
Bund,  and  laid  a  town  four  feet  under  wat-er, 
and  an  account  of  it  appeared  in  the  Agra 
TJkhbar,  August  30, 1839 ;  As.  Jl.  1839,  and  a 
description  of  that  at  Agra  in  the  As.  Jl. 
1838.  Inundations  at  Hussingabad  were 
mentioned  in  As.  Jl.  April  1839.  In  1841 
the  Indus  seemed  to  have  been  for  some  time 
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of  it  from  lips  of  natives  in  the  Bl.  As. 
Trans.,  1 841,  vol.  x  p.  230.  From  hundreds 
of  villages  and  towns  including  Khyrabad 
and  Attock,  thousands  of  human  beings  and 
cattle  were  swept  away.  In  the  Hazara  coun- 
try, artillery  guns  with  many  hundreds  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  were  lost,  a  whole 
camp,  with  troops  and  followers  were  car- 
ried down  the  river,  A  flood  occurred  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  in  October  8,  1 831  when 
60,000  lives  were  lost :  near  Balasore  17,474 
people  drowned ;  in  1832,  2,000  in  the  same 
neighbourhood. — As.  Jl.  1833,  vol.  xiiL  A 
flood  occurred  at  Coringa,  December  1 839. 
A  hurricane  sea- wave  or  wave  caused  by  an 
earthquake  rose  8  feet  above  the  level  of 
Coringa  village ;  the  inundation  covered  30 
miles  of  country  and  above  7,000  people  were 
drowned;  £100,000  worth  of  property  de- 
stroyed on  shore  ;  at  sea  70  vessels  were  lost, 
with  about  700  lives.  In  1867  a  great  sea 
wave  in  a  cyclone  broke  along  the  coast  at 
Masulipatam  and  caused  enormous  loss  of 
life  and  property.  In  China,  near  Can- 
ton, 18,000  were  drowned  in  November  1  833. 
—Ibid,  1834,  voL  xiv.  259.  On  the  Taptee, 
at  Surat,  in  August  6,  1837;  500  houses 
were  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  the  loss  es- 
timated at  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  lakhs  of 
Rupees  (£300,000  to  £400,000)  ;  and  a  lakh 
and  a  half  (£15,000)  was  subscribed  at 
Bombay  to  supply  the  sufferers  with  grain. 
Floods  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Canada,  and 
Malabar,  in  August  1818. 

Even  the  ordinary  rain  floods  are  emi- 
nenily  disastrous.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Englishman  returning  on  one  occasion  from 
Kishnghur  found  the  whole  country  under 
water.  After  travelling  three  miles  of  the 
way  on  an  elephant  he  found  it  impossible 
to  proceed,  the  road^  being  quite  under  water, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  it  to  be  seen.  He  got  into 
a  fishing  dinghy  and  was  rowed  straight 
across  country,  nothing  to  be  seen  out  of 
water,  but  the  villages  which  looked  like 
islands  in  a  sea,  the  very  parapets  of  the 
bridges  in  the  road  under  water,  and  but  for 


ponded  back,  when  a  terrific  flood    swept    *^®  *^®^  **  *^®  roadside,  nothing  could  indi- 

over  Attock,  and  all  the  country  around.    °**^  *^**  ^^^^  ^  thing  was  there.     All  the 

Dr.  Falconer  gave  an  account  of  it  iuBl.  As,    ''"'^  ^^ "  ^^~  ^     "*     v-  i 

Trans.  1843,  vol.  x.,  and  Dr.  Jameson,  Ibid. 

▼ol  xii.     A  hill  was  supposed  to  have  been 

tumbled  into  the  river  by  an  earthquake  so 

high  up  as  never  to  have  been  heard  of;  but, 

it  was  subsequently  known  to  have  occurred 

from  the  giving  way  of  a  glacier :  the  body 

of  a  woman  dressed  in    sheep-skins    was 

thrown  ashore  at  Attock,  and  supposed  to 


be  a  Thibetan:  10,000  lives  were  said  to 
have  been  lost. — ^As.  Jl.  1841,  vol.  xxxv. 
196, 264.     Captain  Abbott  gave  an  account 
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crops  gone.  After  the  flood  which  occurred 
in  1856,  the  planters  lent  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  the  ryots  without  interest,  to  enable 
them  to  buy  cattle.  Edye  inLond,  As.  Trans. 
1836,  vohn,  342.— Dr.  BuisVs  Catalogue.  See 
Glaciers. 

FLOR,  Sp.  Flour. 

FLORA  the  South  and  East  of  Asia  flora 
has  been  largelydescribed  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  botanists  of  the  world,  whose 
names  will  be  seen  under  the  article  botany. 
But  the  most    complete  general  view  given 
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of  the  plants  of  this  South  Eastern  region, 
is  by  Drs.  J.  D.  Hooker  and  T.  Thomson  in 
theirFlora  Indica*  the  long  cessation  of  which 
is,  for  these  countries,  a  public  calamity. 
India  contains  representatives  of  every  na- 
tural family  on  the  globe,  a  very  few  small 
American,  Australian,  and  S.  African  orders 
being  the  chief  exceptions.  In  India,  the 
!number  of  peculiar  families  largely  repre- 
sented in  it  is  very  limited,  the  Aurantiacees, 
Dipterace(e,BalsaniinecB,Ebenace8B,  Jasmineae 
and  Cyrtandrace®  are  the  only  orders  which 
are  largely  developed  in  India,  and  sparingly 
elsewhere,  and  of  these  few  contain  one 
hundred  Indian  species.  The  total  number  of 
Indian  species  are  estimated  at  12  to  15,000. 

The  species  are  much  scattered.  It  is 
believed  that  nowhere  in  India  could  more 
than  2,000  flowering  plants  be  found  in  a 
radius  of  ten  mUes,  and  there  is  in  India  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  absolutely  local 
plants  :  the  plains  of  India  are  everywhere 
poor  in  species  and  such  as  abound  in  indivi- 
duals are  usuallyof  a  weedy  character,  indeed 
there  are  few  other  countries  in  which  the 
vegetation  of  the  more  accessible  parts  pre- 
sents so  little  beauty  or  such  short  seasons 
of  bloom.  The  great  number  of  222  British 
plants  extend  into  India.  Many  North  Af- 
rican and  Arabian  forms  occur.  Several 
Australian  species  are  found  in  the  Malayan 
peninsula.  Many  of  the  Himalaya,Nilgherries, 
Khasya  and  Gevlon  species  are  found  in  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  in  Java.  Graultheria 
nummularia  extends  from  the  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya to  the  Java  mountains,  and  common 
to  India  and  Java,  are  Sedgwickia  cerasi- 
folia,  Qriff,  Marlea,  Cardiopteris  lobata, 
several  oaks  and  chesnuts,  AntidesmeaB,  a 
willow,  and  Myrica.  The  Chinese  type  is 
abundant  in  the  temperate  region  of  the 
Himalaya  and  plants  of  N.  America,  west  of 
the  rocky  mountains  also  occur. 

The  perennially  humid  forests  are  every- 
where characterized  by  the  prevalence  of 
ferns  and  at  elevations  below  6,000  to  7,000 
feet,  by  the  immense  number  of  epiphytal 
OrchidacesB,  OrontiacesB  and  Scitaminesd,  and 
in  smaller  numbers,  Zingiberacese,  Xyride», 
palms,  Pandanead,  UrticacesB,  AraliaceaB, 
,  Apocyncaa,  shrubby  BubiacesB,  Aurantacese, 
Garcinaceee,  Anonaceae,  nutmegs  and  Dip- 
terocarpecB.  An  immense  proportion  of 
annual  plants  which  vegetate  on  the  last 
rainy  seasons  in  the  plains  and  ascend  the 
lofty  mountains  are  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  India.  Of  these  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  GbraminesB,  GyperacesB,  a  vast 
number  of  small  Leguminossd,  and  Scrophu* 
larined,  Compositaa,  some  Labiataa,  Amaran- 
thacesd,  ConvolvulacesB  and  Acanthacesd. 
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The  winter  months  of  the  colder  noii 
em  countries  have  a  corresponding  (si 
season  in  India,  during  which  ex-^pi 
cereals,  wheat,  barley  and  more  rarely  d 
with  various  kinds  of  pulse  are  cultiyit 
and  many  wild  plants  appear,  very  mi 
cyperaceaa,  grasses,  and  such  aquatioii 
Myriophyllum,  Potamogeton,  Vallisna 
Zannichellia,  Lemna  and  others.  1 
mountainous  regions  of  Afghanistan  are  ll 
in  Himalayan  forms  and  contain  an  immd 
number  of  European  and  Persian  plif 
which  find  their  eastern  limits  within  i 
British  Himalaya,  and  many  plants  are  fo^ 
in  those  mountainous  regions  commony 
Europe  and  the  Himalaya.  Nepal,  Bhot 
East  Tibet  and  the  Khassia  mountains]! 
sent  a  flora  which  has  much  in  common,  I 
in  a  geographico-botanical  point  of  Tieii 
one  of  the  most  important  regions  in  Inj 
if  not  in  all  Asia.  In  the  Himalaya,  { 
genera  Rhododendron,  Monotropa,  Fedi 
laris,  Gorydalis,  Nepeta,  Carez,  Spi4 
Primula,  Gerasus,  Lonicera,  Yibumnml 
Saussurea,  attain  their  maximum  of  di 
lopment. 

On  the  Himalaya  and  on  '  the  isoU 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Peninsula 
India,  en  the  heights  of  Ceylon,  and 
the  volcanic  cones  of  Java,  many 
occur,  either  identically  the  same  or 
senting  each  other,  and  at  the  samel 
representing  plants  of  Europe  not  foo 
the  intervening  hot  lowlands.  A  list  of  I 
genera  collected  on  the  loftier  peaks  of  ft 
raises  a  picture  of  a  collection  made  on  a) 
in  Europe.  Still  more  striking  is  the  f 
that  Southern  Australian  forms,  arecl 
represented  by  plants  growing  on  the 
mits  of  the  mountains  of  Borneo.  Sol 
these  Australian  forms,  extend  along^ 
heights  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca, 
thinly  scattered  on  the  one  hand  over 
and  on  the  other  as  far  north  as  Japan, 
the  Himalaya,  at  points  900  miles 
glaciers  have  left  the  marks  of  their  foi^ 
low  descent ;  and  in  Sikkim,  Dr.  Hookff  j 
maize  growing  in  gigantic  ancient  morw 
Plants  on  the  Himalaya,  and  Neilghc 
Ceylon  and  the  Khassya  mountains, 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  moist 
more  equal  parts  of  India,  are  identic 
those  of  Java.  The  genus  Galamos* 
Araceee,  Zingiberaceae  and  Ferns  are 
ally  abundant,  the  genus  Grammatophj 
the  wonderful  Nepenthaceaa,  or  pitcher  pi 
of  which  solitary  species  occur  in  Mwj 
car,  Geylon,  the  Seychelles,  Celebes  w^ 
Moluccas. — Darwin  on  the  Origin  (^^f 
3d.  Ed.  pp.  403.  405.  WaUace,  I  p. 
Hooker  aiid  Thomaon  Flora  Indica. 
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FLOmKIN.  FLOUR. 

>RA  COCHIN.  CHINEN  SIS,  a  bota- 1  of  the  word  Florikin  is  obscure.  It  is  some- 
times written  Florican,  also  Floreycan,  but 
the  little  bustard  of  Europe  is  said  once  to 
have  been  called  the  Flanderkin,  which  may 
be  the  source  of  the  name.  The  species  of 
Florikin  are  now  arranged  by  ornithologists 
under  the  genus  Sypheotides. 

Sypkeotides  heTigalensis^  Quel,    The  Ben- 
gal Florikin. 

Otis  delicioaa,         G&at.  |  O.  Himalayana,        Vio. 


[work  by  Fra  Loureiro,  a  priest  of  Borne. 
IR  DB  FARINB,  Port.  Flour. 
^BES»  called  also  Endie  or  Mangerye, 
extensive   Island,   of    the  Archipelago, 
miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  42 
15  ndles  broad.     It  is  so  named  from  the 
word  '  flor,'  a  flower  but  is  called 
and  Mangerye,  from  its  chief  south  and 
ports.     Its  chief  trade  at  Ende  is  with 
or  Sandalwood  Island  ;  the  Mangerai 
trades  with  the  Bugi  and  Malay.      The 
is  occupied  by  the  Malay  or  brown 
but  in  the  interior  is  a  people  with  friz- 
bair,  and  a  similar  frizzled  hair  people 
'  ithe  mountainous  parts  of  Solor,  Pintar, 
ibata  and  Ombay.     On  the  south  coast 
is  a  tribe  called  Rakka  who  are 
to  be   cannibals,  accustomed  to  eat 
^enemies  and  their  own  relatives  who  die. 
Keppel  says  that  the  natives  cap- 
from  the  island  used  to  be  much  es- 
by  the  Celebes  pirates,  as  slaves,  and 
pyn  the  following  translation  from  a 
journal : — "  On  the  island  of  Flores, 
^ves  a  race  called,  on  the  south  coast, 
nho  not  only  devour  their  enemies, 
jinx&ivhoni  custom  requires  that  the  son 
^  est  Uie  body  of  his  deceased  father  in 
lod  sell  the  flesh  to  the  inhabitants  at 
lagk  price  of  its  weight  in  gold.     This 
\k  greedily  eaten  by  the  people  as  a  great 
If  the  father  was  heavy  and  of 
61X6,  the  son  considers  himself  particu- 
fortunate.     The  population  of  Endore 
ilbe  same  island  is  also  very  greedy  of 
flesh.     But  these  cannibals  confine 
ilves  to  the  heart,  which,  with  incre- 
dezteriiy,  they  extract  from  the  body, 
'ginng  a  blow  under  the  left  shoulder- 
It  is  then  cut  into  very  small  pieces, 
completely  raw  by  the  bystanders, 
belong  to  the  same  race."     Captain 
^1  adds  I  am  not  able  to  corroborate 
.^Honhu/rgh.    Bikviore  iii.  KeppeVa  Ind, 
\  Vol.  iL,  p.  149.  See  India,  p.  352. 
FLORES    DB    CASSL4.,    Poet.    Cassia 

FLORES    STRAIT,   is  bounded  on  its 
side  by  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
fhrts,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  island 
8tlor  and  Adenara  or   Sabraon.— Hor«- 

FLORBON.  Birds  of  the  bustard  tribe, 
aea  of  which  occur  in  many  parts  of  India, 
to  the  N.  W.  towards  Afghanistan.  They 
like  the  bustard,  speckled,  greyish 
~  birds  ;  the  males  have  plumes  and 
change  their  plumage  in  the  breeding 
)n.  They  have  been  noticed  at  some 
>B|ih  under  the  word  bustard.    The  origin 


Dabar  of  Nepal. 

Bengal  Florikin.       Eng. 


Charras,  or  Charaj 
or  Charas,  Hind. 

In  the  breeding  season,  the  whole  head, 
which  is  very  fully  crested,  the  neck,  breast 
and  lower  parts  and  thigh  coverts  are  of 
deep  glassy  black,  the  plumes  of  the  breast 
elongated,  forming  a  full  breast  tufb  and  the 
feathers  of  the  neck  in  front  also  lengthened, 
back  a  rich  olive  buff,  with  zigzag  markings, 
and  a  black  dash  in  the  centre  of  each 
feather.  It  is  24  to  27  inches  long.  It  is 
found  throughout  lower  Beng^,  North  of 
the  Ganges,  North  easterly  to  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya,  into  Dacca,  Assam,  Tipperah, 
Sylhet,  Assam,  North  westerly  into  the 
valley  of  the  Jumna,  Rajputanah,  the  Cis- 
Sutlej  states,  and  parts  of  the  Punjab.  It 
frequents  large  tracts  of  moderately  high 
grass.  The  sexes  live  apart  but  near  each 
other. 

Sypheotides  auritus.  Latham.  The  Lesser 
Florikin,  Otis  fulva,  Stees. 


ELhar-tilar  of  Bheela, 

near  Mhow, 
Kan-nonl,  Can. 

CharaZiaUoChoras,  Hind 
of  S.  India. 


GhnUa  Charz,  Hind. 

Likh,  of  Hindustan     „ 
Tan  Mohr,  Mah. 

Warrogoo  Koli,  Tam. 

Niala  nemiki,  Tel. 


The  Bheel  name  means  **  grass  partridge," 
and  it  gets  its  Tamil  name  from  being 
usually  found  in  the  Warroogoo  (Paspalum 
frumentaceum)  fields.  The  lesser  Florikin, 
also  called  the  common  Florikin  and  black 
Florikin,  is  19  to  21  inches  long.  In  winter 
dress,  the  male  closely  resembles  the  female, 
but  has  always  some  white  on  the  shoxdder 
of  the  wing,  when  in  full  breeding  plumage, 
the  male  in  its  head,  neck,  ear  tufts,  medial 
wing  coverts,  and  all  its  lower  plumage  is 
deep  black,  the  chin  alone  being  white,  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  fulvous.  The  different 
character  of  the  plumage  in  the  two  seasons 
has  led  some  to  write  on  this  bird  under  two 
names.  It  is  found  throughout  India,  from 
the  extreme  south  to  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
laya and  frequents  long  grass  in  preference 
to  any  other  shelter.  Jerd,  Birds  of  India^ 
Vol.  ii. 

FLOS  LAUM  CASSIA.    Cassia  buds. 

FLOS  REGINiE.    Eetz.    Syn.  of  Lager- 
trsemia  reginee. — Roxh. 

FLOUR.    The  farina  of  wheat  is  almost 
the  only  meal  used  as  food  in  British  India, 
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thongb  rice  flour  is  somewhat  in  use  ;  but,  in 
the  Archipelago,  that  from  the  Sago  tree  is 
very  extensively  consumed.  There  were 
samples  of  seven  varieties  of  flour  made  from 
roots  in  Pasuruan,and  called  Kiring,  Katella 
Jawi,  Ss^o,  Arrow-root,  Katella  Blanda, 
Temu-lawak  and  Temu-gedring,  either  used 
medicinally  or  as  delicacies  for  invalids. — 
Jmvmal  of  the  Indicvn  Archipelago^  Nos.  VI — 
XII.  Juney  Beamiher  1853,  p.  287. 

FLOUR  OF  WHEAT. 


Flor  de  farine,  Port. 

Godhnma  pishta,  Sans. 

Tringu-pittay,  Singh. 

Flor,  Sp. 

Godamba  mayn,  Tam. 

Godnmapindi,  T£L. 


Bloem,  DuT. 

Fleor  de  farine.  Fa. 

FeizLBB  mebl,  Gjeb. 

Semmel-mehl,  „ 

Atta,  Guz.  Hind. 

Fiore,  It. 

Farina,  Lat. 

Tapong ;  pnlur ;  Itimat 

Malat. 

Meal  of  wheat,  flour.  When  sifted  myda 
is  the  finer  part  or  wheaten  flour ;  and  soojee 
the  coarser.  In  India,  the  unscMrted  wheaten 
flour,  the  atta,  does  not  readily  leaven  into 
wheaten  bread,  for  which  the  sifted  sooji^  the 
"  semolina"  of  Italy,  is  solely  used.  The 
natives  who  use  wheat  use  the  atta  or  unsort* 
ed  flour  and  the  maida  where  obtainable. — 
Mrs.  Hervey^s  Adventvres  of  a  Lady  in  Tarta/ryy 
Vol.  I.  p.  62.  M'Culloch,  p.  583.  I 

FLOWERS  are  very  largely  used,  by 
mahomedans,  hindus,  bud'hists  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Confucius  in  their  worship  of  the 
deity,  or  of  their  idols,  or  in  their  ofierings 
for  the  dead.  Flowers  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  similarly  employed  at  any  time  by  the 
Hebrew  race,  and  m  Acts  xiv,  18,  when  the 
priests  of  Jupiter  came  to  Paul  with  an  ox 
for  sacrifice  and  with  garlands,  is  the  only 
mention  of  them  that  occurs.  '  They  brought 
oxen  and  garlands,  &c.'  At  the  time  of  wor- 
ship, the  hindu  priest  places  a  garland  of 
flowers  upon  the  idol.  Whether  Paul  and 
Silcifl  were  to  be  the  objects  of  worship,  to 
receive  the  garlands,  or  the  oxen  intended  to  ( 
be  slaughtered,  in  either  case,  the  practice 
would  be  conformable  to  that  of  the  hindus. 
Though  80  largely  used  iu  the  south  and 
east  of  Asia,  the  Aryan  hindu  does  not  seem 
to  care  for  flowers  as  beautiM  objects  of 
nature ;  he  could  not  sing — 

"  In  smniner,  antmnn,  winter  or  spring, 
"  A  flower  to  me  is  the  loveliest  thing 

''  That  hath  its  birUi 

"  On  this  cheqnered  earth," 

though  western  poets  delight  to  dwell  on 
the  love  that  eastern  races  have  for  the  na- 
tural flowers.  Hindu  ladies  sometimes  wear 
ft  little  mirror,  called  chury,  of  polished  me- 
tal, in  a  riug  on  the  thumb,  and  amongst 
hindus  the  lotos  is  the  emblem  of  female 
beauty.     In  a  tale,  it  is  mentioned  that 


FLOWERS. 

Krishna,  who  had  concealed  his  passion 
from  the  parents  of  a  damsel  whom  he  se- 
cretly visited,  unfortunately  chanced  to  find 
her  in  the  midst  of  her  relations ;  how  great 
his  distress  !  He  was  averse  to  departing 
without  expressing  his  passion,  words  were 
debarred,  both  were  embarrassed,  love 
prompted : — 

'*  He,  with  salute  of  deference  due, 
A  lotos  to  his  forehead  prest  ;— 
She  rais'd  her  mirror  to  his  riew, 
And  tnm'd  it  inward  to  her  breast." 

The  flowers  of  the  Calotropis  gigantea, 
Jasminum  sambac,  Michelia  champaca, 
Mesua  ferrea,  form  the  ornaments  with 
which  Kama  the  hindu  god  of  love  orna- 
ments his  arrows  : 

'  He  with  five  flowerets  tips  the  mthless  darts  ; 

'  Which  through  five  senses  pierce  enraptored  hearts, 

'  Strong  Chnmpa,  rich  in  odorous  gold ; 

'  Warm  Amer,  nursed  in  heayenlj  mould, 

'  Dry  Nag-keser,  in  silver  smiling ; 

'  Hot  kittikam,  our  sense  beguiling, 

'  And  last,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorching  flame, 

*  Love  ebafb,  which  gods  bright  Vela  name.' 

Clitorea  tematea  is    sacred  to    Durga; 
Jonesia    asoca    is   a   sacred     plant.      The 
flax  plant  is  sacred  to  Siva.  Baka,  a  kidney 
shaped  flower  is  sacred  to  Vishnu.  The  flowers, 
of  Mimusops  elengi,   are  favourites  for  gar- 
lands.     The  Chrysanthemum  Indicum   are 
favourite  garland  flowers.  Datura  fastuosa,  ib 
sacred  to  Siva.  Christians  in  India  largely  use 
the  flowers  of  the  Tagetes  erectum  on  Christ- 
mas days.   Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  is  sacred  to 
EaH,  Jasminium  pubescens,  is  sacred  to  Vish- 
nu:  Nerium  odomm  to   Siva,  Nelumbium 
speciosum,  the   Indian  [lotus,  is  sacred  to 
BrsJima,  Vishnu,   Siva  and  their  consorts, 
Saraswati,  Lakshnu  and  Durga ;  Nyctanthes 
arbor-tristis  is  sacred  to  Siva.  The  budd'hists 
make  great  ofierings  of  flowers  ajb  their  tem- 
ples, but  are  not  used  by  the  Budd'hist  priest 
for  decking  the  person.  The  mahomedans  use 
them  largely  for  laying  over  the  tombs  of 
their  departed.     The  following  is  a  Hat  of 
popular  flowers  cultivated  at  Madraa 


Ageratam. 
Aster. 
Allamanda. 
Antirrhi- 
num. 
Aphelandra» 
Balsam. 
Begonia. 
Bignonia. 
Brugmansia 
Bulbs. 
Cactus. 
Campanula. 
Carnation. 
Cereus. 
Cockscomb. 


Collinsia. 
Chrysan- 
themum. 
Convolvu- 
lus. 
Coreopsis. 
Dahlia. 
Daisy. 


Gloxinia. 

Heliotrope. 

Hibiscus. 

Honeysuckle 

Holyhocks. 

Ipomea. 

JasminuxD. 

Jnnipems. 


Delphinium.!  Jnsticia. 
Epiphyllum.  Lobelia* 


£  ranthe 

mum, 
Fuchsia. 
Gardenia. 
Geranium. 
Gloriosa. 


Lophosper- 

mum. 
Marigold. 
Manrandya. 
Mimosa. 
/  Mignonette. 


Myrtle. 

Nastnrtiiun. 

Nemophila.. 

Oenothera. 

F&Bsiflora. 

P&nsy. 

Petrea. 

Petunia 

PhkMc 

Poivrea. 

Portulaca. 

Thunberigia. 

Verbena. 

Violet 
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J^LYING-PISH. 

Te  maj  add  the  fragrantsnielliDgLawsonia 

;  the   beautiful  purple  and   fragrant 

>iita    chelonoides,   which  is   a  pagoda 

rer;    the  sweet     emelling   Milliugtonia 

'u,  the  Cork   tree  ;  aud  the   Justicia 

a  shrub  admired  for   its  beautiful, 

ited,  green  and  white  leaves. — Jeffrey 

\AiM.  Mai.  Med.  p.  165. 

FLO\^ER  B  ATTEN.     A  very  hard,  fine, 
Ickse^graincdf     heavy,     Ceylon -wood.       Its 
^bed  sarface  shows  a  pleasing  mottled 
tterii. 

FLOWERY  CASSIA,  Cassia  florida. 

FLOYERKIN  see  Florikin.— Bustard. 

FLUGGEA.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the 

Ord.  l^aphorbiacesB.   F.  leucopyrus  is  a 

tree  in  many  parts  of  India ;  F.  I'etusa, 

on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna;    and 

'.inrosa  grows  on  the  Jumna  and  west- 

to  the  Siwalik  hills  and  the  Salt  range. 

FLUGGEA  VIROSA.  Roxh, 

Pfajilanthas  virosus  Uoxh,  iil.  657. 


Hind. 
pastawone  Trans. 
Indus. 


Bata 

Yanuthi 


OF  SUTLEJ. 


it 


Ocsais  CD  the  Jumna,  on  the  Siwalik,  Salt 
^wge  tod  Trans-Indus.     The  wood  is  close- 
JWMed  lad  strong.      Its  fruit  is  edible  by 
SMBiad  beast :  it>s  bark  is  astringent  and  is 
io  intoxicate   fish. — Br.   J.  L.  Stewart^ 
L  in,  659.    Voi^jt.    O'Shawjhiessijj  p.  652, 
/L£OR  SPAR,  Derbyshire  Spar,  Native 
ide  of  Calcium,  is  a  mineral  found  in 
beauty  and  abundance  in  Derbyshire 
other  places.  A  small  specimen  of  bluish 
tal  of  fluor  spar,  was  found  in  the  north- 
part  of  Province  Amherst.      As   the 
is  often   found    in   connection  with 
\,  it  is  probable  they  will  be  found  together 
several      Indian      provinces  —  Masoji^ 
f/oii,  Faull'npT.     See  Lead. 
^FLYCATCHERS.      A   family  of  bii-ds 
large  gapes  which  subsist  on  flies,  and 
n  insects.  See  Aves ;  Birds ;  Muscicapida). 
FLYING-CATS.     A  name  given  to  the 
ig  mammals  of  the  genus  Galeopithecus. 
PLTING-FISH,  Eng. 

Jerad  ul  Bahr,  Arab. 

Tlic  flying-fidh  are  species  of  the  genus 
belonging  to  the  Abdominal  Ma- 
jpterygii,  forming  part  of  the  family 
Eoeides.  Their  pectoral  fins  are  very  long, 
ly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  body, 
fish  to  escape  its  enemies  rises  into  the 
and  the  pectoral  fins  vibrate  while  wet, 
'  re- vibrate  as  often  as  they  pass  through 
Attest  wave,  wetting  the  fins  afresh.  There 
^«any  species.  Exocetus  volitans.  Linn. ; 
^  Krlitahus ;   E.  evolans ;    E.  exilieas ,  E. 


o 


FLYING-EISH. 

mesogaster  and  others.  The  E.  volitans  is 
usually  1 0  or  1 2  inches  long,  but  attains  to 
1 5  or  20  inches  at  greatest.  They  are  captured 
by  torch  light  in  the  West  Indies. 

At  thelsland  of  St.  Helena  they  are  captured 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  are  used 
there,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  for  food,  being 
very  sweet  and  of  delicate  flavour.  The 
Solitary  Flying-fish  (Exocetus  solitarius) 
is  so  named  from  not  being  seen  in  large  flocks 
like  the  others ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
other  specific  differences.  When  watching 
these  fishes  closely,  as  they  passed  under 
the  stern  of  the  ship.  Dr.  Bennett  remarked 
that  the  extension  of  both  the  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins  was  effected  with  an  audible 
rustling  noise,  and  only  a  vibratory  motion 
was  perceptible  afterwards  ;  nor  was  there 
any  expansion  and  contraction  of  those  or- 
gans during  flight,  after  the  first  effort. 
Had  there  been  any  percussion  of  the  pec- 
toral fins,  it  would  have  been  distinctly  visi- 
ble owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  fish,  in- 
deed, to  produce  percussion  of  the  fins,  it 
would  be  requisite  to  have  an  elaborate 
muscular  apparatus ;  and  as,  on  dissection, 
such  is  not  found,  the  theoiy  of  that  action 
of  the  fins  may  be  considered  unsupported 
by  facts.  It  was  also  remarked  that  the 
fish,  when  keeping  in  a  direct  line  of  flight, 
proceeded  for  a  great  distance ;  but  when 
this  was  deviated  from,  and  it  turned  round 
(which  action  was  apparently  performed  by 
the  tail,  not  by  the  pectoral  fins)  it  only 
proceeded  about  the  length  of  a  yard  and 
dropped  into  the  water.  The  greatest  length 
of  time  he  has  seen  them  fly  has  been  thirty- 
two  seconds,  and  their  longest  flight  from 
200  to  250  yards.  The  Flying-fish  has  a 
steady  flight,  resembling  that  of  some 
birds;  but  when  pursued  by  enemies,  or 
frightened  by  the  passage  of  a  ship  through 
the  water,  it  loses  this  graceful  style  of  voli- 
tion, its  flight  becomes  hurried,  irregular, 
stiff  and  awkward — a  kind  of  scrambling 
pace — and  it  frequently  drops  into  the  water 
and  again  renews  its  flight  in  the  same  un- 
steady manner.  When  a  large  shoal  of 
them  emersred  at  the  same  time  from  the 
sea,  it  was  perceived  that  some  of  them 
dropped  immediately,  others  passed  over  a 
distance  of  twenty  j'ards  and  fell,  while  the 
rest  continued  a  steady  flight  of  170  to  200 
yards  aud  passed  out  of  sight.  Their  long 
pectoral  fins  or  wings  have  the  rays  united 
by  a  fine  delicate  membrane,  flexible  and 
transparent  *,  the  colour  of  this  membrane 
varies ',  and  some  have  the  ventral  fins  so 
large  as  to  appear  to  have  four  ^vings. — CoU 
lingwood;  Gatherings  of  a  Naiuralist  in  .4t»s- 
traliaj  by  0.  Bennett,  M.  D. 
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FENJENGISHT. 

FLYING  FOX.  A  term  by  wliicli 
Europeans  in  India  designate  tlie  genns 
Galeopithecns  of  mammals.  See  Galeopi- 
thecns.   Mammalia. 

FLYING  GURNARD.  Trigla  volitans 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic  and  (west  ?) 
Indian  seas,  a  singularly  beantifal  species 
raises  itself  into  the  air  by  means  of  its  large 
pectoral  fins.      See  Dactylopterns. 

FLYING  LEMUR.  A  term  by  which 
Europeans  in  India  designate  the  genus 
Galeopithecns  of  mammals.  See  Galeopi- 
thecns.    Mammalia. 

FLYING  SQUID,  Loligo  sagittatus. 

FO.  The  Chinese  name  for  a  Bndd'ha,  for 
Sakya  muni,  and  proceeding  Budd'has.  One 
Fo  is  said  to  have  gone  from  India  to  China, 
B.  C.  1200.— See  Adam's  Peak  ;  Buddha, 
Kwang-yin. 

FODDER  for  CATTLE,  in  India  is  very 
rarions,  the  root  of  the  hariali  grass,Cynodon 
dactylon,  the  stalk  of  the  joar  (Sorghum 
vnlgare)  cut  into  small  pieces,  the  straw  of 
several  grasses,  Paspalum  scrobicnlatnra, 
Pencillaria  spicata  :  Panicnm  italicuni, 
P.  fmmentaceum,  P.  miliare  and  Eleuisme 
jegyptiaca.  Buffaloes  are  also  fond  of 
Kans,  Saccharam  (Imperata)  spontaneum 
and  its  varieties.  The  pasture  grasses  in 
Hurriana  are  celebrated  for  the  herds  of 
cattle  which  graze  on  them.  The  Hurriana 
grasses  belong  to  the  genera  Acrcahne, 
Andropogon  ;  Cenchms  chaetaria :  Chloris  •, 
Dactyloc  tenium,  and  Elensine.  The  leaves  and 
fruit  of  many  trees  are  used.  Dr.  J.  L.  Ste- 
wart names  64  trees  which  furnish  fodder  in 
the  Punjab. 

FO-B,    Chin.  Budd'  ha,  Fo. 

FOELY.    Ddt.    Mace. 

FOENICULUM  PANMORII.  Roxb. 

Axiethiim  panmori,  Roxb.,  ii  94. 

Panmnhori,  Bsnq.  Hind  |  Shohi  kire,  Tam. 

Madhoorika,  Sanb.  |  Fedda  jiia  karra,       Tel. 

Cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  its 
fruit,  the  Indian  fennel  seeds,  are  used  me- 
dicinally in  India  as  a  warm  aromatic  and 
carminative. — Beng.  Disjp.  208.  Eng,  Cyc, 
Voigt  Boxb,  ii.  94. 

FGBNIOULUM  VULGARE. 

Anethnm  fcBniculnm.  L. 

Hind. 


Fennel,  Enq.  I  Sonf, 

Adas,  Jay.  | 

Root. 

Bekh-i-karafsh,  Pers. 

Cultivated  in  the  plains  of  the  Punjah  as 
a  pot-herh.     Dr,  J,  L,  Siewwrt^  M.  D. 

FENJENGISHT.    Arab.  Yitexnegundo. 
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FOOD. 
FCETID  STERCULIA,   Sterculia  fetid 
See  Avenues. 

FO-HI,  the  Great,  Brilliant  (Tai  Hao\i 
Chinese  history,  a  king  who  cnltivated « 
tronomy  and  religion.  Fo-hi  is  the  fij 
named  sovereign  of  the  Chinese,  hut  d 
date  of  his  reign  is  not  ascertained.  Tl 
the  Great,  is  the  first  monarch  of  whd 
reality  there  is  no  doubt,  and  his  accessij 
occurred  about  2,000  years  before  the  chij 
tian  era.  Husbandry  and  silk  weaving  wei 
the  earliest  of  the  arts  cultivated  bytli 
people ;  the  fonner  was  introduced  by  Shii 
nong,  the  immediate  successor  of  Fo-hi,  ai 
silk  weaving  by  an  empress,  and  to  both  i 
these  the  Chinese  perform  annual  sacrifioj 
on  their  festival  days.  Husbandry  is  sfi 
highly  honored,  and,  annually,  at  a  gra^ 
festival  in  honour  of  the  spring,  theempert 
ploughs  and  sows  a  field.  The  Egyptian 
Persians,  and  Greeks  held  games  and  fe 
tivals  mingled  with  religious  ceremonies  I 
seed  sowing,  as  hindus  now  do  and  in  Enj 
land  formerly  the  festival  of  Plough  Monda 
was  held,  during  which  the  plough  light  wt 
set  up  before  the  image  of  the  pati-on  sail 
of  the  village. — Elliot 

FOIL.  In  the  arts,  metals,  rolled  an 
beaten  out  into  thin  leaves,  and  large  qnai 
titles  of  gold,  silver,  tin  and  brass  foils  ai 
used  in  India,  Burmah  and  China,  for  ona 
mental  work  in  their  temples  and  in  offli 
ments.  In  jewellery,  foils  are  manufacfartd 
by  painting  a  sheet  of  silver  foil  with  the  ft- 
quired  colour  mixed  in  a  transparent  vaww 
and  placed  beneath  a  stone  or  gem.  A**f 
See  Brass.  Gem.  Jewellery. 
FOIN.  Fr.  Hay.  ^ 

FO-KWE-KI,    a  budd'hist    work.    o«! 

Sakya  Muni.  J 

FOLIA  MALABATHRI,  F.  tamaJapftU" 
and  F.  Indica,  of  Dioscorides  and  Plin)%8 
posed  to  be  Cinnamomum  tamalft,  or 
nitidum  Nees,  also  thought  by  some  to  be 
leaves  of  the  piper  betel.  The  learned  ^ 
Europe  have  investigated  this  at  length,  i 
FO-LING.  A  root  so  called  by  the  ChintfJ 
comes  from  the  rhubarb  region  and  form«5 
well  known  in  the  European  MattJ 
Medica  under  the  name  Radix  China- J:*^ 
Cathay  p.  I.  CCXVL  J 

FOLLIS,  a  copper  coin,  appears  tohej^ 
same  as  the  Ar.  fals.  plural  falus,  forni^ 
known  in  Spain,  as  the  name  of  a  small  cm 
£o\uz.— Yule,  Cathay  IL  p.  481. 
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Taam, 

Khana, 

Khana-pina 

Kazaq, 

Khuraq, 


Ab. 
Hind. 


fi 


Pers. 


*t 


Ukl-o-Taani» 
Adhar, 
Choram, 
Bhojnatn, 


SaNSC 
Tab 


r^ 
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FOOD. 

&  food  of  man  is  obtained  from 
Te<;etable  and  animal  kingdoms,  but  in 

&r  the  greatest  proportion  from  plants. 

The  buman  frame,  of  flesh  and  bone  and 
when  chemically  analysed,  yields  the 
iviag  elementary  substances, 


liogsii. 

iUT. 

Tew  or 
in 


Iron. 

Manganese. 
Alaminam. 
Copper. 


Chlorine. 
Fluorine, 

and 
Silicon. 


Phosphorus. 

PotasHinm. 

Sodium. 

Calcium. 

Magnesium. 

none   of  these  nltimate  elements 

the   human   body   in    their  pure 

.  but  are  variously  combined  into  com- 

ds  with  very  different  physical  proper- 

ftod  chemicfd  relations. 

Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen   and  nitrogen 
called  organic  elements,     because    no 
i\  cell  and  no  vegetable  celi  can  grow 
the  whole   of  these  elements   exist. 
^SQbstanoes  belonging  to  this  group  which 
into  the  food  of  man,   are   cellulose, 
u  sugar  and  oil.  Cellulose,  forming  the 
membrane  of  the  cells  of  all  plants. 


FOOD. 

Plocaria  tenax  or,  Chinese  moss,  is  known 
in  all  the  eastern  seas. 

Sugar  is  soluble  in  water,  is  of  a  sweet 
taste,  and  can  be  converted  into  alcohol,  and 
it  exists  in  plants  dissolved  in  the  water 
which  they  naturally  contain.  It  is  taken 
into  the  animal  system  to  maintain  the 
animal  heat  and  persons  and  animals  get  fat 
on  it.  Cane  sugar  consists  of  carbon  12 
atoms,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  .each  9  and 
water  2  :  and  sugar  is  obtained .  also  from 
beet,  the  maple,  the  birch  the  various  palms, 
from  the  Caryota  urens,  Phoenix  sylves- 
tris  and  cocoanut,  but  it  exists  in  milk,  the 
grape,  in  the  fruits  and  other  sweet  parts  of 
plants,  and  in  the  stem^  of  all  grasses. 

The  alcohol  obtained  from  these  by  fer- 
mentation, in  the  form  of  spiiits,  wines  and 
beers  is  largely  used  as  an  article  of  diet. 
Although  resembling  sugar  in  composition, 
its  effects  on  the  animal  system  are  very 
different.  It  acts  on  the  nervous  system  as  a 
stimulant  and  narcotic,  it  is  very  valuable 
in  medicine,  and  also,  of  great  value  to  people 


I  imnd  in  all  food  derived  from  the  animal    in  health,  exhausted  by  long  continued  men- 
e — a —     nti 1_  _!„•! — • .-i.' —  x_    ^1  or  bodily  labour.  In  excess,  alcoholic  sub- 
stances are  injurious  ;  but  amongst  the  earli- 
est discoveries  of  every  race  has  been  the  art 
of  producing  intoxicating  stimulants.     In 
India,   boasting  of  an  ancient  civilization, 
opium,  hemp  and  the  many  preparations  from 
it,   its  chaiTas  resin,  and  bhang,  the  various 
palm-wines,    the  beers    from  millets,    and 
ardent  spirits  from  cereals,  and  from  palm- 
wines  and  sugars,  have  been  used  from  time 
immemorial.     As     Mr.    Cornish    observes, 
(page  15)  the  effect  of  those  articles  in  mode- 
ration,  is  probably  rather  beneficial   than 
otherwise.     Opium  eating  and  ganjah  smok- 
ing are  both  occasionally  carried  to  excess, 
and  the  consequences,in  injury  to  the  nervous 
tissues  of  the  body,  are  very  similar  to  those 
resulting  from  the  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  moderate  use  of  all  these  agents, 
however,  appears  to  prevent  undue  waste  of 
tissue  in  the  body,  and  to  render  the  frame 
loss  susceptible  to  the  action  of  those  impal- 
pable but  pestiferous  poisons  which  are  so 
prevalent     in     the    soil    and    atmosphere 
of   tropical    countries.     The    craving    for 
the  use  of  these  things  undoubtedly  arises  out 
of  some  urgent  necessity   in  man's  nature, 
and  the  amount  to  which  they  ai^e  used  in 
Southern  andEasternAsip,is,  perhaps,  greater 
than  in  any  part  of  Europe.     With  a  rapidly 
increasing  population   in   all  ]i&vis  of  the 
world,  the  production  of  food  is  obviously  an 
objcctof  the  first  importance  to  all  classes, 
and  the  vegetable  substances,   from  which 
man  derives  his  principal  sustenance,  neees- 
sarily  occupy  the  main  attention  of  the  colti- 


lam.    Though  similar  in  composition  to 
kasck^ii differs  from  starch  in  being  insoluble 
[Ibo^^u  they  feed  largely  on  it,  it  must  be 
•sAasirelj  taken  up  into  the  system  of  her- 
r¥rvw!>Bs  snd  other   of  the   lower  animals, 
r  tnisc^  be  similarly  adapted  by  the  human 
though   with   some  difficulty,  as 
3ts.  turnips,  radishes,  uncooked   vege- 
<^c.,  are  not  readily  digested ;  cellulose 
be  converted  into  starch   by  sulphuric 
Substances  yielding  starch,  enter  very 
jslv  into  the  diet  of  man  and  of  the  lower 
lanals,  and,  with  man,  starch  is  generally 
:en  of  in  the  form  of  flour,  either  of 
of  root<9,   and    root-stocks,    of  the 
and  in  the  seeds  of  plants.     There 
few  or  no   vegetables  that  are  eaten 
do  not  contain  starch.     It  is  found  in 
haips,  carrots,   potatoes,    cabbages,   par- 
beans,  peas,  wheat,  barley,   oats  and 
rest  of  the   cerealia :   in  all  seeds   and 
but,  as  with  the  sago,  Portland  sago, 
cassava,    the   various    arrowroots, 
ito-starch,   sago-starch,   &c ,  it  is  first, 
>re  being  used,  separated  from  the  other 
J)le  dements.  Starch  has  the  property 
[combining  with  water  at  a  tempei*ature  of 
and  forming   a   gelatinous   mass,   in 
Rehiitate  it  seems  more  digestible.  The  car- 
turnip,  parsnip,  cabbage,  and  Jerusalem 
iehoke,  owe  their  dietetic  value  to  the 
cii  which  they  contain,  as  also  the   roots 
Amm  macnlatum.    Orchis  mascula, 
from     the  Inula  helenium,   Lichen 
^,  fuand  in  almost  all  kinds  of  AlgSQ  and 
P^sea  weeds.  One  of  these  sea  weeds  the 
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vator,  while  the  products  form  a  most  im- 
portant staple  of  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce. The  following  lists  of  cereal  grains 
and  pnlse?,  will  give  the  names  of  the  food 
plants  cnltivated  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

English  Name    Hindustanee        Tamil  Name. 

Barley,        ...    Jow,  ...  

Wheat,        ...    Gihoon, 

^Common  rlce,N 
Orj-.a«tivaJB^J^«'«^-^y,[chawl. 


Botanical 
Hordeum  hex- 

astichon    .^ 
TrlUcam  acs- 

tivnm,       •■ 
Xleusiae  coro- 

cana. 


Nat«hnee 
ragee, 


Godoomay. 

•  •  • 

Kararu. 
Arcesae* 


Red         do. 

Setaria italica    Italian  millet.    Kala-kangneo    Tenney. 
8.  G«rmanica,    German  millet    Kora  kang. 
Panicum    mi- 
liaceom,   ...    Gosunon  do.     Sawee  cheona 

warree. 


Poncillaria 
spicata,    . . 

Sorghnm  viil- 
garo, 

Zeamays,  ... 


Spiked  millet.    Bajree, 

Great  millet, .    Jowaree,      •• 
Indian  corn,  .    Makku  Jowa- 
ree ;  Boota, . 


Varugoo. 

Cumboo. 

Cholmn. 

Muka    cho- 
lum. 


Pulses  cultivated  in  Madras  as  food  for 
man  or  beast. 


Hedlcago   sa- 

tiva, 
Trigonella  foe- 

num    grae- 

cum, 

Peoralet  oory. 
lifolia. 


Cicer     arioU- 
nam. 


Lucem. 


Fenugreek, ...    Maiteeormec. 

tee    ki    ba- 
joe.  ...    Vendium. 

Husel -leaved 
psoralea  ...    BawarchooA...    Karpooga 

Aribeo. 


Chick  pea 


Bengal  gram,  Chenna, 

Errum  lem,...    Lentil,         ...  Muasoor, 

Pisum  sati- 
vum,        ...    Common  pea,  Buttani, 

Phaseolos  vul- 
garis,       ..    French  bean..  Bakla, 


Cftdalci. 
Mu&soorpnr- 
poo. 

Puttani. 

Prenchbean- 

BOO. 


Phnaoolus  lu- 

natns,       ..  Dnmmbean. 
radiatui,.  Green  gram...    Hareo  moong.    Putcha  pay 

__  roo. 

mango.  .  Moong  or  mo- 

-,  ,.  11^^.  ..    Mash Oolandoo. 

Dohchos  uni- 

florus,       ...  Mndraagram.    Kooltee,        ..    KoUoo. 

— —  sinenaU*.  Chinese    doli 


chos, 

Lablab  vulga- 
ris, ...    Bullar, 


SufiTeed  lobeh. 

Saim  ki-put- 
tee. 


9« 


>» 


var. 


•  ••• 


SufiTed 


i> 


Psophocarpus 
tetragono- 
lobos, 

Canavaliagla- 
diata. 


O^janus  indi- 
cus. 


Kotchay  cot- 

tay. 
Vellay     mo- 

chay. 


Winged  pea...    Pankko 

tur. 


mu- 


Sword  bean.. 


Lai    kud8um< 
bah. 


Sogapoo 
Thumbetten 


ff 


>f 


Thovaray 
pnrpoo. 

SegopooTho 
varay. 

Malay    „ 


Pigeon  pea  ..    Toordhal,   . 

var.    DhoU,  ..    Lal-Toor,     .. 

»«  ••••  Padka  toor. 

Plants  cultivated  for  food,  in  Pegu. 
Esculent  Vegetahles. 

Solatium  mclongena,  brinjal.     Khayan. 
Solannm  lycoporsica,  tomato  or  love  applo.     Tha 
jan-myai-boDe. 
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Amarantus  polygamns,  grocn  Bajoe  for  vegetable 
curry. 

Amaranthna  atropnrpureus,  purple  ditto. 

Ocymum  vilosum,rainfc  for  ditto.     Penzeiog. 

Hibiscus  sabdariffa,  red  sorrel  or  rosello  for  curry. 
Chin-boong. 

Hibiscus   loDgifolius,   another  variety  for  ditto. 
Kazoon-o-u. 

Batatas  edulis,  sweet  potatoc.     Myouk-nce. 

Dioscorea  purpurea,  purple  yam. 

Dioscorea  glnbrai  tho  smooth  ditto. 

Dioscorea  rubella,  the  red  ditto. 

Dioscorea  anguina,  tho  snako  ditto. 

Jatropha  manihot,  the  Cassava  yam. 

Hedysarura  tuberosum,  the  Batraj  ditto. 

Arachis  hypogea,  the  earth  nut.     Myai-bai. 

Dolichos  catjang,  long  or  French  bean. 

DolichoB  lablab,  the  Indian  ditto. 

Kaphanus  sativn,  or  radish.     Moue-lah. 

Trichosanthes  anguina,  the  snake  gourd.     Pailiu^ 
moay. 

Momordica  charantia,  or  small  gourd,  Kyet-bin-gn. 

Luffa  peniandra,  the  five  cornered  gourd.     Tha- 
boot. 

Luffa  dccandra,  the  ten  cornered  gourd.  Tha-boot- 
khawai. 

■  Lagenaria    vulgaris,  the   cuddoo  or  bottle  goni'd. 
Boo-shin-Bway. 

Lagenana  pipe,  the  pumpkin. 

Lagenaria  melo-pipo,  or  squash. 

Arum  fnrfaraceum,  scaly  yam. 

Cucumia  usitata,  large  cucumber.       Tha-khwa- 
gyee. 

Cucumis  sativus,  common  ditto.     ITia-khwa. 

Cucumis  citioilIiB,  or  water  melon.     Hpayai. 

Allium  cepa,  tlie  onion.     Ryet-thoon. 

Capsicum  purpureum,  red  pepper.     Gua-yoko. 

Capsicum  minimum,  small  or  bird's  eye  pepper. 

Andropogon  esculentum,  or  lemon  grass. 

Cannabis  sativa,  or  bang.     Baing. 

Nicotiana  tobacco.     Hsai. 

Piper  betel,  Kooa. 

Oil  Seeds. 

Sinapis  dichotoma.     Moung-ngyecn, 
Sesamum  muralis.    Huan. 

Grains  and  Pulses, 

Phaseolns  mungo,  green  gram.    Pai. 

Eleusine  corocana. 

Zea  mays,  or  Indian  corn.    Pyoun-boo. 

Oryza  satva,  or  rice  of  numerous  kinds.     Htson. 

The  bread  stufiV)  of  commerce  consist  of  the 
nutritious  cereal  grains,  the  tuberous  rooted 
plants  and  the  fanned  yielded  by  trees. 
Amongst  these  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice, 
maize,millet,Guineacom,thesagoof  palms^of 
the  plantain  and  banana ;  the  bread  fruit  tree ; 
the  edible  root  crops  and  starch  producing 
plants,  which  are  a  somewhat  extensive 
clas.*?,  the  chief  of  which,  however,  are  the 
common  potato,  yams,  coco  or  eddoe,  sweet 
potato,  the  bitter  and  sweet  cassava  or 
manioc,  the  arrowroot  and  other  plants 
yielding  starch  in  more  or  less  purity. 
Wheat  and  wheat  flour,  maize,  and  rice, 
form  very  important  articles  of  commerce, 
and  aro  largely  cultivated  in  various  coun- 
tries for  homo  consumption  and  export,  a 
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|«lRm   being    constiined  in    the   arts — as  [  and  to  enable  it  to  retain  a  larger  quantity 


[neeh   for   stiffening  linens,   &c.,  and   for 

ff  pnr poses  not  coming  under  the  term 

food.     The  kind  of  bread  in  common  nse 

a  conntry,  depends  partly  on  the  taste 

'the  inhabitants,  bat  more  on  the  sort  of 

da  suitable  for  its  soil.     The  Chinese  nse 

tie  bread  and  that  little  is  generally  of 

rlieat-flonr.     Cakes  of  wheat-flour,  prepared 

the  girdle,  are  common  article  of    diet 

mgst  the  races  of  northern  and  central 

iia.  Further  south,  on  the  table  lands  of  the 

eainsula,  the  ^natives  of  India  use  unleaven- 

eakes  made  of  the  great  millet.  Sorghum 

7gare,  the  spiked  millet,  Pencil  laria  spicata ; 

the  Tery  poor  of  the  people  use  the  hard 

r,  Eleusine   corocana,  in  the  form  of 

or  porredge.     Barley  is  occasionally 

to  the  westward.     Cakes  made  of  the 

of  the  Indian  corn,  the  Zea-mays  are 

less  nntritous  than  those  made  from 

t,  but  more  fattening,  in  consequence  of 

greater  quantity  of  oil   contained   in  it. 

'ikag   the  sea-board,  however,   of  all  the 

wmk  and  east  of  Asia,  in  the   deltas  and 

^wllcys  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Indus,  the 

^ges^  the  Bramaputra,  in  all  Bengal,  all 

Uwrnahjin  the  delta,  and  valley  of  the  Ira- 

^1^,  in  all  the  sea  board  and  near  the  great 

Timers  of  China,  rice  is  the  great  article   of 

^  ^led  and  eaten  alone,  or  with  a  little 

tottifood,  or  with  condiments  made  into 

or  chutni ;  or  made  into  the    cakes 


of  water.  Salt  is  also  employed  in  the  adul- 
teration of  wh eaten  bread,  to  whiten  the 
flour  and  enable  it  to  hold  more  water,  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  improperly  used  to 
obt4^in  the  same  result.  In  eastern  and 
southern  Asia,  the  ordinary  wood  bread,  the 
well  known  sago,  is  made  from  the  starch 
granules  contained  in  the  pith  of  several 
species  of  palms.  In  the  Archipelago,  sago 
flour  and  prepared  sago  are  largely  used 
as  an  article  of  diet,  alike  for  the  robust 
labourer  and  for  the  invalid,  and  is  ex- 
tensively exported  for  the  use  of  the  sick, 
and  the  nursery.  Amongst  the  Arabs 
burgoul  consists  of  wheat  boiled  with  leaven, 
and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  The  dried  wheat 
is  preserved  for  a  year,  and  boiled  with  butter 
and  oil.    Leavened  bread  is  called  khuzb. 

The  seeds  of  all  the  Graminea),  those  of  the 
darnel  alone  excepted,  are  capable  by  culti- 
vation of  becoming  alimentary.  The  value 
of  grains,  generally  speaking,  is  directly  as 
the  size  of  the  caryopsis,  and  inversely  as  the 
thickness  of  the  pericarp.  When  the  grain 
abounds  in  perisperm  it  is  heavy,  when  the 
envelope  is  thick  the  grain  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, light,  thus  : — 
1 00  seeds  of  wheat  weighed  .  450  grains. 

100     „  barley, 335 

100     ,,  rye, 260 

100     „  oats, 250 


?» 


99 


The  chemical  composition  of  the  grain  in- 
•fijch  are  sold  through  the  bazaars  under  fluences  materially  the  quality  of  the  result- 
^familiar  name  of  *'appa  "  or  hoppers.  In    ing  bread.     If  the  gluten  be  absent,  no  fer- 


fc  interior  of  India,on  the  tablelands,  other 
gnanssLnd  pulses  are  nsed^such  as  wheat,  the 
•tanous  millets,  and  Indian  com,  and  in 
|jK>rthem  India,  the  pulses,  chick-pea,  the 
leritil  and  dhals  are  all  in  extensive  use; 
1  let  the  well-to-do  people  prefer  rice,  which 
ji  more  and  more  used  as  increasing  pros- 
[|erity  enables  them  to  obtain  it  and  the 
>le  speak  of  using  it  once  or  twice  a 
IT  to  indicate  the  dearness  or  cheap- 
of  food.  The  facility  with  which 
can  be  cooked,  the  little  cost  of  cook- 
it  and  its  lightness  in  digestion  are  all 
recommendations  to  use  ic  : — the 
ling,  grinding  and  cooking  of  the 
ler  grains  costing  much  time  and  money, 
flour  is  scarcely  ever  made  into  fer- 
ifced  bread,  although  it  is  said  to  be  oc- 
dooaUy  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  for  that 
Iforpose.  The  superiority  of  wheat  to  all 
)er  &rinaceous  plants,  in  the  manufacture 
L'«f  bread,  is  very  great.  Its  essential  con- 
y  ititiieuts  zxe  starch,  also  called  farina  or 
fcola,  gluten,  and  a  little  sugar  and  albu- 
^to.  It  is  occasionally  adulterated  with 
^  which  is  added  to  whiten  the  flour. 


mentation  takes  place  in  the  dough  ;  if  the 
gluten  be  in  excess  the  bread  is  heavy  and 
acid.  Wheat  flour  may  be  considered  the 
type  of  all  that  is  suitable  for  alinaentary 
purposes,  and  in  the  degree  of  deviation  from 
this  standard  consists  the  inferiority  of  the 
other  grains.  It  is  very  largely  used  by  the 
races  occupying  Hindustan,  Rajputanah, 
the  N.  W.  Provinces  of  India,  in  the  Panjab 
and  in  Afghanistan,  but  almost  wholly  in  the 
!  form  of  unleavened  cakes  or  chupatti,  pre- 
pared on  the  girdle,  for  most  of  the  hindu  peo- 
ple of  India,  as  a  rule  are  prohibited  by  their 
religion  from  partaking  of  food  prepared 
by  other8,many  of  them  even  of  food  of  which 
others  have  seen  the  preparation ;  and  as  the 
stricter  mahomedans  object  to  use  leavened 
bread,  from  the  use  of  the  toddies  or  ferment- 
ed palm  wines  as  a  leaven,  unfermented  bread 
or  porredge  of  flour,  water,  with  perhaps  the 
addition  of  salt,  are  alone  employed.  As  a 
leaven  for  bread  the  substances  employed  are 
yenst  in  Europe,  and  the  palm  wines  or  tod- 
dies in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  And  the 
substitutes  for  these  are  sesqui-carbonate  of 
ammonia;    carbonate  of  soda  and  hydro- 
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chlorio  acid  ;  or  carbonate  of  soda  and  tar-  f  and  all  ibe  cat-tribe,  tbe  dog,  birds  of  all 
taric  acid.  i  •    ^  v  j      /.  .    ^      i        . 

Several  calcalations  bave  been  made  to 


ascertain  the  available  sapply  of  food  for 
India.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  estimates  that 
two  acres  of  rice  land  will  feed  seven 
people  for  a  year,  and  Mr.  Fischer,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Shevagnnga  estate,  considers 
that  a  family  of  five  will  consqme  under 
6  lbs.  of  grain,  per  diem.  (Robinso^i^s  TrcuoeVs 
Vol.  IL  p.  132.  Tondifuson.  Hassal. — Statist 
que  des  Oerealea  de  la  France  par  Moreau  de 
Jonnes,  quoted  hij  Slmmondsy  p  217.) 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, 1 5  millions  of  acres  of  dry  land  and 
h\  millions  of  wet  land  are  devoted  to  the 
production    of   food    grains.     Also  that  an 
acre  of  the  best  rice   land  will  yield  from 
1,080    Madras    measures   in   the  sonthern 
districts  to  1,200     measures   in    Godavery 
and  Kurnool,  i.  e.,  from  30  to  33cwt. ;  and 
the   worat  rice  land  in*  those  two  districts^ 
varies  from  300  to  533  measures,  i.  e.  from  8 
to  14  cwt.     Probably  therefore,  20   owt.  of 
paddy  or  rice    in   the  husk,  or  10  owt.  of 
cleaned  rice  may  be  taken  as  a  good  average 
of  produce  of  irrigated  land.and  190  measures 
or  about  five  cwt.  that  of  dry  land,  whether 
it  be    devoted    to    ragi,   cumboo,     cholam 
or  any  other  of  the  unirrigated  crops  which 
form  the  food  staple  of  the  poorer  classes:  one 
acre  of  wet  land  will  thus  produce  as  much 
food  as  two  acres  of  dry  land,  and  65  mil- 
lions cwt.  of  rice  and  76  millipu  cwt.  of  dry 
grains  is  the  estimated  amount  of  produce 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  which  has  a  po- 
population  of  26,539,052  souls.     This  allows 
about   5  cwt,    per    soul   per    annum.   Mr. 
Dalyell   estimates  the   annual  yield  at  129 
million  cwt.  or  lb.  i  \  daily  for  each  person, 
whereas,  he  considers  that  a  family  of  five 
can  subsist  on  7  lbs,  per  day  and  three  acres  of 
superior  land,  supposing  one  acre  to  be  irrigat- 
ed, or  4  acres  of  unirrigated  land  would  sup- 
port such  a  family  for  a  year.  The  MadrasPre- 
sidency,  with  a  long  sea  board,  both  imports 
and  exports,  largely,  food  articles,  the  exports 
exceeding  the  import  five  or  six  times;  and 
perhaps   one- third  of  the   population   occa- 
sionally use  animal  substances,  as  additions 
to  their  vegetable  diet. 

Animals  of  every  class,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  reptiles,  insects  and  their  larvae  are 
used  by  man  as  food,  and  are  acknowledged  to 
contain  a  very  large  amount  of  alimentary 
substances,  and  these  are  classed  as  the  nu- 
tritious protein aceous  or  nitrogenous  arti- 
cles of  diet.  There  are  few  living  creatures 
in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  which  some  one 
or  other  of  its  multitudinous  races  do  not 
use  as  food :  the  horse,  the  bullock,  the  tiger, 
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fish,  frogs,  snakes,  ants,. beetles  and    their 


larv89,  crastacea  and  molluscs  of  every  kind, 
and  the  bodies  of  animals  that  have  been  kill- 
ed or  have  died  are  all  utilized.  The  hindu. 
brahmin  and  raj  put  and  vesya,  as  a  rule,  will 
not  eat  animal  food,  and  no  hindu  can  eat  tbe 
cow  without  ceasing  to  be  of  the  four  hinda 
castes,  but  all  sudra  hindus  eat  goats,  fowls, 
mutton,  and  the  servile  pariah  races  eat 
nearly  all  quadrupeds,  many  birds  and 
reptiles.  The  majority  of  northern  brah- 
mins may,  and  do  eat  animal  food, 
generally  mutton  or  fish ;  though  priests, 
while  officiating  as  such,  perhaps  do  not. 
For  although  most  priests  are  brahmins,  all 
brahmins  are  not  priests ;  as,  amongst  tbe 
Jews,  the  tribe  of  Levi  furnished  the  priest- 
hood, so  among  hindus,  it  is  furnished  from 
that  of  brahmins.  {Ann,  Ind.  Adm.  vol.  xii., 
pp.  11,  244,  268,  288,  300.  Hunter's  Rural 
Life  ill  Bengal.) 

The  use  of  animal  food  is  not  absolutely 
forbidden  to  the  followers  of  Buddha,  and  all 
the  followers  of  this  faith  in  £ui*mah  use 
enormous  quantities  of  fish,  reptiles  an.d 
Crustacea:  even  the  more  strict  of  tliem, 
though  they  may  refuse  to  take  life  for  food, 
eagerly  use  flesh  when  they  can  get  animals 
killed  for  them,  or  find  them  deaS  from  ac- 
cident or  disease,  and  the  cow,  bufialu,  tiger 
and  horse  are  all  eaten  in  Burmah,  tisrer- flesh 
selling  for  five  annas  (7|ci.)  a  pound.  Perhaps, 
no  race  in  the  world  so  lar<j:elv  utilize  vescetable 
and  animal  substances  as  the  Burmese  and 
Chinese,  the  great  rivers  which  intersect  the 
country  and  the  extended  sea  board  provid- 
ing a  large  supply  of  fish  and  Crustacea. 

The  great  staff  of  life  in  China  is  rice,whicli 
is  either  eaten  dry,  or  mixed  with  water,  so  as 
to  resemble  a  soup.  Out  of  rice  they  make 
their  chief  intoxicating  liquor,  which,  when 
good,  is  something  like  strong  whisky,  both 
in  its  colourless  appearance  and  its  smoky 
flavour.  Vegetables  are  largely  consumed, 
such  as  the  sweet  potato,  yams,  millet,  peas, 
beans,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  Of  their  fraits, 
the  orange,  lichee,  loquat  and  mango  are 
much  in  use.  Their  favourite  drink  is  tea 
and  the  favourifce  animal  food  of  the  poor, 
is  pork,  the  taste  for  which  is  national. 
There  is  a  maxim  prevalent  among  them, 
that  "  a  scholar  does  not  quit  his  books  nor 
a  poor  man  his  pigs."  The  flesh  of  the  bul- 
lock, sheep,  deer,  dog,  cat,  wild  cat,  rat,  and 
horse  is  eaten,  but  compared  %vith  that  of 
swine,  it  is  a  rarity.  Fish  are  eaten  in  great 
abundance,  either  fresh,  dried,  or  salted, 
and  they  rear  great  quantities  of  ducks  and 
various  species  of  fowl  for  the  table.     The 
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coTTiprehcDSive  principle  on  Tvliich   Cbinese 
diet  is  regulated,  is  to  eat  every  thin  jsf  whicb 
can  possibly  give  nourishment.    The  luxuries 
consumed  by  the  very  rich  consist  of  the  edi- 
hle  bird's  nest,  thebech  de  mer  or  sea  slug ; 
fihark  fins,  fish  maws,  cow  sinews,  points  of 
f«tA^  antlers,  bufialo  hides,  which  aJSbrd  the 
gelatinous   food  considered    so  restorative. 
Amongst  their  delicacies  also   are    dishes 
made  of  the  larvea  of  the  sphinx  moth,  and 
of  a  grub  bred  in  the  sugar  cane.     In  China, 
the  various  modes  of  catching  and  rearing 
fish  exhibit  the  contrivance  and  skill  of  the 
Chinese,  quite  as  much  as  their  agricultural 
operations.     According  to  the  Repository, 
at  least  one-tenth  of  the  population  derive 
their  food  from  the  water,  and  necessity 
leads  them  to  invent  and  ti'y  many  ino^eni- 
ous  ways  of  securing  the  finny  tribes.  Great 
hftg  nets  and  stake  nets  are  in  use,  also 
hand  nets  with  a  diameter  of  30  feet  which 
they  throw  with  a  swing  over  head  and  they 
teach  cormorants  to  fish  and  bring  the  prey  to 
the  boat.    When  Chinese  fishermen  take  one 
of  those  huge  Hhizostoma,  which  abound  on 
the  coast,  they  rub  the    animal  with  pul- 
verized alum  to  give  a  degree  of  coherence 
to  the  gelatinous  mass.     Many  of  the  dher, 
pariah,   mhar  and  chuckler  or  leather  work- 
ers of  India  eat  greedily  of  creatures  that 
We  died  of  disease.     It  is  said   that,  in  S. 
Africa,  eating  the  fiesh  of  animals  that  have 
died  of  peripneumonia,  causes  in  the  eater 
a  malignant  pustule  and  that  the  virus  is 
neither  destroyed  by   boiling  nor  roasting. 
Bat,  after  minute  inquiries  throughout  In 
dia,  no  injury  seems  to  result  from  such 
food.      In  a  recent  year,   1 863,  when  many 
Wmed  cattle   died  throughout  Burmah,  of 
trt>at  is  supposed  to  be  the  rinderpest  ail- 
ment, there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
eickness  and  death  from  a  typhoid  fever,  but 
whether  eating  diseased  animals   was  the 
cause,  was  not  ascertained. 

Of  the  nutritious,  proteinaceous  or  nitro- 
genous articles  of  diet,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  substance  called  protein  is  the  basis. 
Protein  is  the  first  element  that    appears   Pe^ 
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eat.    Man  obtains  his  supply  of  protein  from 
both  sources. 

The  fat  of  animals,  ghee  or  clarified  butter 
and  the  sesamum  oil  are  almost  the  sole  olea* 
ginous  or  fatty  substances  used  in  the  S.  and 
B.  Asia  for  food.  Pure  butter  is  rarely  used. 
These  consist  of  carbon  11,  hydrogen  10, 
and  oxygen  1,  and  their  value  in  the  animal 
economy  is  as  heat  producers,  for  which  they 
are  superior  to  sugar  or  starch.  The  oleagi- 
nous principle,  however,  seems  also  to  aid 
in  the  developement  of  the  proteinaceous 
tissues,  and  to  act  as  a  kind  of  preparation 
for  their  growth.  In  disease,  oils  are  of 
undoubted  value. 

Many  tables  have  been  published  showing 
the  chemical  composition  ef  the  various  sub- 
stances used  as  food  by  man.  Perhaps  those 
by  Dy.  Inspector  General  Mayer,  of  the 
Madras  Army,  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair  and  Dr. 
Watson  are  the  most  valuable,  and  the  follow- 
ing may  be  found  of  use. 

TaUe  of  Composition  of  Food  in  100  paris. 
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in  the  development  of  the  vegetable  cell. 
It  is  consequently  universally  present 
in  plants.  It  also  constitutes  the  chief 
material  of  the  tissues  of  animals;  In 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  it 
assumes  various  forms  and  is  called  albu- 
men, fibrine  and  caseine  according  to  its^ 

pbvsical  and  animal  properlies.  Herbivorous   5^^''  '^  »  . 

'   *t  .    ./.  •       1     J     •        j.\^'  Suet,  Fat,  Butter... 

and  graminiferous  animals  derive  this  con-   gpeak 

fititoent  directly  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom :  the  carnivora  obtain  it  indirectly  from 
the  plants,  through  the  animals  that  they 
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FOO-CHOW-FOO. 


The  table  also  shows  the  relative   quan- •  leaf  platters  are  used,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
titles  of  nitroffenoTis  matter  coutained  iu  the    banyan,  the   pulas   (Batea  frondosa)    or  the 


various  cereals  and  pulses.  The  abundance 
of  this  element  renders  them  so  suitable  for 
forming  an  article  of  diet  together  with  sub- 
stances abounding  in  carbonaceous  or  starchy 
matter. 
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Many  of  the  ancient  customs  noticed  in  the 
Scriptures  find  illustrations  in  modern 
Eastern  life.  With  regard  to  unclean  and  for- 
bidden animals,  mahomedans  follow  gene- 
rally the  law  of  Moses,  and  only  use  animals 
that  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof.  They 
do  not  eat  shrimps.  Brahmins  do  not  use  the 
onion,  saying  it  so  resembles  flesh,  neither 
are  the  fruit  of  the  Moringa  pterygosperma, 
or  Sura  kai  or  the  radish,  articles  of  diet  with 
them,  and  sugar  from  the  palmyra  tree  wine 
is  also  avoided  by  them.  Hindus  eat  oflT  metal, 
usuallv  brass,  dishes,  for  the  facility  of  puri- 
fying them  by  fire,  but  many  are  now  using 


glazed   China-ware  which  they  purify   with  ^ 

ashea.    In  a  large  entertainment,  however,  j  province   of  Foo-keen.     It  stands 


plantain   leaf-     The  pig  which  many  races 
avoid,  is  used  by  the  Naidu  hindus  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  by  all  the  aboriginal 
races  and  humbler  christians  ;  most  hiudua 
avoid  crabs,  but  many  eat  shrimps.   Eggs  ai»e 
eaten  by  almost  all   hindus,  and   all  liindua 
partake  freely  of  milk,  which  the  Burinan 
and  Chinese  never  touch.     Hindus  and  bud- 
dhists  often  make  food  ofierings  to  the  deity. 
With  the  Barman s  the  act  of  offering  is  the 
merit,  and  the  quantities  of  food  presented  at 
the  temple  at  Prome  and   the  groat  S  ho  way 
Dagon  at  Rangoon  is  enormous,  it  is  simply 
all  thrown  over  the  wall  down  the   slope  of 
the  rock.  Hindus  make  sacrificial   offerings 
to  the  deity,  the  elements  of  sacnfice  being  a 
lamp,  frankincense,  camphor  and  sandalwood, 
which  are  burnt,  and  they  eat  the   sacrificial 
offering,  whatever  it  be.     Food  is  often  pre- 
sented  by   hindus  to  the   Pitri  or  manes    of 
their  nncestore,  many  of  the  races  of  Nor- 
thern India,  who  follow  brahminism,   cook 
within  a  sacred  circle,  and  a  stranger  step- 
ping within  it  makes    all   unclean.     Many 
Vaishnava  hindus,  will  not  permit  a  stranger 
to  cast  a  look  on  the  food  they  cook,  nor  even 
to  look  on   them  while  eating,    and   every 
hindu     above     the     rank    of    a    labourin^^ 
man  eats  his  food  dressed  in  a  silk   cloth. 
It  is  mentioned  when  describing  the  meal 
in  Genesis  xliii.  32,   that  they    set  one  for 
him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves, 
and  for  the   Egyptians  by  themselves  :  be- 
cause the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  food  with 
the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians  and,  so,  amongst  the  hindus, 
different  castes  will  not  even  eat  food  cooked 
in  the  same   earthen  vessel ,  if  a  person  of 
another  caste  touch  a  cooking  vessel,  it  is 
thrown  away  ;  similarly,  in  Genesis,  xliii.  34. 
it  is  mentioned  of  Joseph  that  he  sent  messes 
into  them  from  before  him,  and,  this  is  still 
the  method  among  the  hindoos,  the  dishes 
are  not  placed  on  the  table  but  messes   ai-e 
sent  to  each  individual  by  the  master  of  the 
feast,  or  by  his  substitute.  Feasting  is  every- 
where  in  the  E'lst,  a  great  social  duty,    in 
the  manner  described,  1  Kings,  i.  9.     Food 
is  eaten  with   the  hands  as  in   Matt,  xjevi. 
23,  and   after  meals,   hand   washing   as    2 
Kings  iii.   11   and  Matt.   xv.  2,Mark  vii.  5, 
Luke  xi.   38  Eng.  Oyc,  Fowell  Rand-hook 
p.  U43.  Grawfurd,  Diet.  Br,  Coniisk  on  ciielart/ 
Ward  on    the  Bindvs  M.  E.  J.  K,  Fortunes' 
Residence  in  Ohin, 
FOOFUL.    Arab.  Pers.    Betel-nut. 
FOO-CHOW-FOO  in  L.  26"^  7'  N.  &  L. 
119®  16'  E.  is^the  capital  of  the   Chinese 
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FOBESTS  OF  INDIA. 


ofiheiiYer  Min,  about  thirty-eight  |  made  of  split  rattans,  hollow  and  abont  6 


tiiom  the  sea,  seven  miles  to  the  west- 
is  Pagoda  Island,  on  which  is  a 
bvilding,  or  pagoda,  from  which  the 
'  drnves  its  name^  where  the  river  Min 
unites  with  a  branch  from  which  it 
[been  separated  a  few  miles  above  the 
f«f  FooH:how-foo.  Mountains  from  1,500 
\tjlO0  feet  in  height  form  a  semicirclei 
fisiles  distant  from  the  city  ;  the  plainsy 
base  of  these  mountains,  are  planted  in 
Ij  fields,  orchards,  and  groves.  The 
'  of  the  city  enclose  a  space  exceeding 
they  are  turreted^  Sirr*8  Qhmese  i», 


•KEEN,  a  Chinese  district,  lies  on  the 

and  is  bounded  on  the  North-East  by 

on  the  North-West  by  Ke-an-se, 

the  South- West  by  Kwan  tung :  its 

is  estimated  about  fifty-seven  thou- 

l^vsre  miles,  and  its  population  is  about 

millions.     Foo-keen  is  the  principal 

tea  duBtrict  of  China,  the  renowned 

i«f  Bohea  are  distant  one  hundred  and 

i-lvo  miles  from  Foo-chow-foo,  the  capi- 

fooKeen.     8irr's  OJiina  cund  Ohvnese^ 

I  p.  164 

'  ISG-HANQ,  the  Chinese   phoenix,  a 
^anattit  worn  by  Chinese  ladies  com- 
^ofgold  and  jewels,  the  wings  hovering 
itbisak  of  the  bird  hanging  over  the 
on  an  elastic  spring. 
'.    The  foot,  in  most  oriental  coun- 
I  deemed  the  humblest  part  of  the  body. 
taOnded  to  in  1st  Kings  iz.  9,  where  the 
rs  are  mentitmed  to  '*  have  taken  hold 
gods."    When  a  person  claims  the 
of  another,  he  casts  himself  down 
him,  and  lays  hold  of  his  feet :  and 
•ipression  is  commonly  used,  though  a 
may  not  prostrate  himself,  '^  I  have 
ihold  of  your  feet."     ''  I  will  not  leave 
'foot"  When  a  person  is  called  into  the 
monarch's  presence*  he  is  said  to 
fie  the  golden  feet,  and  a  son  writing  to 
psrents  wiU  add  that  he  kisses  the  feet 
[Ug  mother. 

^T-BALL,  18  a  favourite  game  with 
Burmese    and  Papuans.    The   ball    is 
of  ratan,    hollow  and  elastic    The 
keepa  it  dancing  a  little,  while  on  his 
thea  occasionally  on  his  arm*  or  thigh, 
inddenly  he  gives  it  a  good  blow  with 
koUew  of  his  foot  and  sends    it  flying 
'tbeaar.     Another  player  runs  to  meet 
»md  it  its  first  bound  catches  it  on  his 
ttid  plays  in  his  turn.     Four  or  Ave  can 
together,  and  the  gt^me  needs  agility, 
iiad  practice.  With  the  Malay  people, — 
^fleyera  stand  in  a  circle,  larger  or  smaller 
<Miui£  to  the  number  engaged,  a  ball 


inches  in  diameter,  is  thrown  up  by  one^  the 
person  to  whom  it  approaches  receives  it  on 
the  instep  of  his  foot,  and  throws  it  into  the 
air  towards  his  nearest  playmate,  who  in  like 
manner  sends  it  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on : 
with  expert  players  it  is  thus  sent  round 
from  one  to  another,  an  extraordinary  number 
of  times  without  falling-^sometimes  one 
player  will  himself,  particularly  when  there 
are  many  on-lookers,  keep  the  ball  in  con« 
stant  motion,  receiving  it  in  the  fall,  now  on 
his  foot.,  now  on  his  knee,  elbow,  head, 
shoulder,  <&c.  The  ball  is  a  perfect  sphere, 
and  is  so  light,  it  may  be  thrown  almost  with 
full  foi^e  against  any  fragile  object,  without 
causing  injury.  The  introduction  of  this 
plaything  into  Europe  would  be  a  great 
matter  in  households. — Jouir.  Ind.  Arch* 
Vol  V.  No.  11. 

FOG-TOO,  one  of  the  Ghusan  Archipelago, 
an  island  3  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad. 

FORATH.  Ar.  River  Euphrates,  in 
Arabic  and  Persian,  Forat  or  Fon^h,  (plural 
afrat)  in  the  Hebrew  language,  Perath  or 
Prath,  means  to  fructify  or  to  fertHise. 

FORBES,  Dr.  Duncan,  LL.  D.,  educated 
at  Perth  and  St.  Andrew's  University,  was 
for  a  short  time  at  the  Calcutta  Academy, 
but  settled  in  England,  where  he  was  a 
teacher  of  Persian  and  Hindustani,  afler^ 
wards  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at 
Kings  College. 

FORDONIA.     See  Hydridw. 

FORE-  FINGER,  pointing  it,  is  denounced 
in  Isaiah  Iviii.  9.     See  Sundhya. 

FORESTS  OF  INDIA.  Drs.  Royle,  Wal. 
lich  and  McClelland,  for  many  years,  conti-* 
nuously,  brought  to  notice  the  necessity  for 
attention  to  the  forests  of  India  and  Bur< 
mah.    A  vast  extent  of  forest  land  in  Oude, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kowreala 
river,  was  described  by  Dr.  Royle,  as  hold- 
ing  out  the  prospect  of  very  valuable  sup- 
plies by  the  year  1850,  provided  that  means 
were  adopted  for  preventing  wanton  des* 
traction,  and  of  allowing  the  young  plants  to 
grow  up,  and  supply  the  place  of  those  which 
are  cut  down ;  Dr.  Wallieh  drew  attention 
to  the  forests   then  occupying  the  Islands 
of  the  Oogra,  commonly  called   Chandnee 
Choke.     He  represented  them  as  in  every 
way  deserving  of  being  preserved  for  tha 
use  of  Government,  and  protected  from  de8»- 
tructive  depredation.     The   Sissoo  and  Sal 
forests  of  the  Deyra  Doon  were  also  recom- 
mended to  be  preserved)  being  as  importaaoit 
for  the  stations  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
as  the  forests  of  Oude  and  Gorukpore  are 
for  those  in  the  souths    The  Western  Gaast 
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of  the  peninsula  of  India,  the  conntry  above 
the  ghants  in  Canara,  the  Animnlly  and 
Pulney  hills,  have  long  been  famous  for 
their  forests,  eBpecially  those  of  Malabar  for 
teak,  of  which  the  timber  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  its  superiority  to  that 
of  other  places,  and  with  which  the  dock- 
yards and  ordnance  department  have  been 
long  supplied.  The  quantity,  however,  has 
diminished,  from  the  forests  being  partially 
exhausted,  and  pains  not  having  been  taken 
to  keep  up  a  supply.  Also,  long  ago,  teak 
was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  as 
abounding  on  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  Goromandel  coast  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Godavery,  above  Rajamundry,  and 
plantations  were  established  at  several  places 
in  the  interior  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
A  new  supply  of  teak  was,  however,  laid 
open,  on  the  acquisition  of  the  territo- 
ries along  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. The  forests  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Saluen  river,  in  Martaban,  when  visited  by 
Dr.  Wall  ich,  were  very  favom-ably  reported  on, 
for  the  supply  of  splendid  bamboos  as  well 
as  of  teak,  for '  the  extent  of  the  forests,  the 
size  of  timber,  and  the  facility  of  procuring 
it.  Subsequently,  Dr.  McClelland  reported  in 
the  forests  of  Pegu  and  T^nasserim,  eighty- 
five  species  of  soft  white  wood,  many 
of  them  however  valuable,  either  for  their 
fruit,  gums,  oil -seed  or  spices  $  others,  for 
their  close  and  compact  structures,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  small  ware,  as 
a  Epecies  of  Nauclea  used  for  making  combs, 
and  two  species  of  Brythrina  yield  the  light 
charcoal  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  These  light  woods  useless  as 
timber,  belong  to  the  families  Urtioacesa 
^including  more  than  twenty  species  of  Fi- 
cus,)  and  SterculiaceaB,  Laurineaa,  RubiaceaB, 
Myristicaceae,  Anonacesd,  Spondiaceas  and 
BignoniaceaB,  with  odd  species  from  other 
families.  Of  theremaining  white  woods,  twen- 
ty-five in  number,  valuable  for  their  strength 
and  closeness  of  grain,  seventeen  of  them 
are  fit  for  house-building,  and  eight,  from  the 
hardness  and  fineness  of  their  grain,  render 
them  valuable  as  fancy  woods  for  cabinet 
making.  He  found  twenty-five  red-colored 
woods,  seven  of  which,  from  their  strength 
and  solidity,  are  adapted  for  the  various 
purposes  of  house-building ;  seven,  from  the 
elegance  of  their  grain  and  colour,  are  suit- 
ed to  the  various  purposes  for  which  maho- 
hogany  is  used,  and  eleven  are  suited  to  the 
finer  purposes  of  fancy  cabinet  work.  Yel- 
low woods,  three  in  number,  hard  and  fine 
grained,  suited  to  fancy  purposes.  There 
are  twelve  dark-brown  woods,  all  valuable, 
eleven   of  them  adapted  for  honse-build- 
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ing,  and  probably  for  ship-building,  and  one 
for  special  purposes  requiring  gpreat  strength 
and  hardness.  Black  woods  consist  of  four 
different  kinds,  all  of  which  are  valuable  for 
their  strength  and  hardness.  There  are 
seven  varieties  of  light-brown  wood,  colored 
wood,  eaibracing  all  the  timber  of  most  va- 
lue in  the  Province,  exclusive  of  teak. — 
In  1850,  the  British  Association  at  Edin- 
burgh appointed  a  committee  to  report  on 
the  probable  effects  of  the  destruction  of 
Tropical  forests  and  the  Report  was  present* 
ed  the  following  year,  1851,  at  their  meet- 
ing at  Ipswich.  A  year  afterwards.  Forest 
Conservancy  establishments  were  sanctioned 
for  the  Madras  Presidency  and  for  British 
Burmah.  By  Act  VII.  of  1864,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  issued  forest  rules  and  penaU 
ties.  The  gross  revenue  derived  from  the 
Indian  forests  was  in  1868-4  £304,443  and 
in  1864-5  £351,757,  but  deducting  the 
cost  of  conservancy,  the  nett  revenue  was 
£113,949  in  1863-4  and  £140,820 in  1864-5. 
In  British  Sikkim,  are  1 05,004  acres  of  forest 
and  there  are  also  forests  in  Assam,  Daoca^ 
Chittagong,  Cuttack,  Palemow  and  the 
Rajmahal  hills.  Under  Act  No.  VII 
an  order  was  issued  prohibiting  felling  of 
forests  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  or  up- 
wards. In  British  Sikkim  and  the  Dooars 
of  Bhootan  are  large  tracto  of  Sal  (Yatica 
robusta).  The  higher  slopes  of  the  Darfe- 
ling  district  above  6,000  feet,  have  been 
reserved,  plantations  of  temperate  and  sub- 
tropical trees  have  been  formed,  and  seversd 
thousand  mahogany  trees  were  planted  in  the 
Terai  with  what  result  is  not  known.  The 
forest  tracts  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  are  in 
Kumaon,  Gurhwal,  Meerut,  Rohilonnd, 
Ghorukpore  and  Jhansi.  In  Kamaon  and 
Garhwal,  the  total  area  surveyed  was 
406, 134  acres,  of  which  more  than  nine  tenths 
were  covered  with  the  cheer  or  stone  pine. 
The  Government  forestsin  Goruckpore  cover 
an  area  of  127,527  acres,  116,384  of  which 
are  occupied  by  sal  trees,  with  an  average 
of  25  to  the  acre.  About  400,000  acres  of 
Gurhwal  and  Kumaon  are  covered  by  the 
Pin  us  longifolia,  bearing  about  fifteen  trees 
to  the  acre.  The  northern  limit  of  indigenous 
teak  is  in  Bundlecund.  It  has  been  plant- 
ed in  the  Punjab,  but  in  that  dry  climate 
it  is  poor  and  stunted.  The  Oudh  forests 
are  in  three  divisions.  The  first  or  *;*  Kheiri- 
g^rh  division"  lies  between  the  rivers  SohaU 
and  Mohana.  The  area  is  263  square  miles 
of  which  149  square  miles  produce  Sal,  but 
the  trees  here  in  1868-9,  were  not  large 
enough  to  produce  logs  of  timber.  In  the 
second  or  **Baraitch  division,''  theoonntrles 
between  the  river  KaunaU  and  Girwa,   is 
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partly  coTered  with  Sissoo  forest  and  part- 
ly vith  a  dense  jangle  of  a  variety  of  trees. 
The  forest  area  is  170  square  miles  of  which 
1 00  produce  sal.    Eight  trees  are  reserved , 
▼iz.,  Shorea  rohnsta;  Dalbergia  sissoo;  Ced- 
rela  toona ;  Diospyros,  MelauoTylon,  Cono- 
carpus  latifolia.  Terminal ia  tomentosa,  Aca- 
cia catechn,  and  Nauclea  cordifolia,  Sissoo, 
toon  and  ebony.     The  forests  on  the  banks 
of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab  are  of  great 
value,  and  the  deodar  forests  of  'the  rajahs 
of  Ghamba  and  Bussahir  are  available  for 
the  Indian  Government.  '  Wood  is  the  only 
material  at  present  generally  available  in 
India  for  fuel.     The   northern   limit   of  the 
Sal    is  on    the  banks  of  the  Beas   in  the 
Kangra  valley.      The  aspect  of  Goorg  pre- 
sents an  entire  forest,  the  long  and  narrow 
valleys,  cultivated  within  it,     serve  but  to 
render     the    vast     woods    more    striking. 
The  whole  of  the    eastern  boundary   pre- 
sents   a     remarkable     hne      of    demarca-' 
tion,    exhibiting    an    almost    uninterrupt- 
ed and  impervious  wood  from  the  Burma- 
ghenry  hill  till  reaching  the  Cavery,   this 
space  is   wholly    uninhabited.     Advancing 
westwards  the  wood  decreases  in  density  as 
the  country  improves  in  cultivation  and  be- 
comes gradually  thinner  till  reaching    the 
western  ghat,    the    immediate  summits  of 
which,  naturally  bare  of  wood,  are  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  herbage.     In   the  Central 
Provinces  2,830,  square  miles  of  forest  tracts 
have  been  reserved  11,000  sq.  miles  remain 
unreserved  and  there  are  10,000  sq.  miles  of 
timber  tracts  belonging  to  private  indivi- 
duals.— Boyle  8  Produciive  Resources  of  India. 
McClelland.  Cleghom  in  Year  Book  of  Facts 
p.  203  of  1868.     Annals  Ind,  Admin, 

FOBOHANA.  Has  been  a  great  hive  of 
nations,  whence  issued  the  Asi,  the  Jut,  or 
Yeut,  who  peopled  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
and  preceded  the  Groths  of  Attila  and  Alaric. 
See  Farfirhana. 

FORSTER,  an  early  traveller  from  India 
to  Europe.  He  proceeded  by  land  from 
Bengal  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  from  thence 
by  the  ordinary  route  on  the  Volga,  &c.,  to 
Petersburgh,  in  the  year  1784.  He  avoid- 
ed the  country  of  the  Sikhs.  B,enneU's  Me- 
moir»^  p.  148. 

FORGET  ME  NOT.— Myosotis  palustris. 
Quamoclit  vulgare. 

FORKtS.  The  point  where  two  rivers  meet 
and  unite  in  one  stream.  Each  branch 
ia  called  a  '<  fork."  Bwion\  City  of  the 
SainU^  p.  89. 
FORMAGQIO  also  CACIO.  It.  Cheese. 
FORMICA,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging 
te  the  ^Bonily  FormicidsB.  It  is  distinguished 
bj  faairiiig  the  foot-stalk  of  the  abdomen 
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composed  of  a  single  joint,  the  mandibles 
triangular,  and  denticulated  at  the  edge. 
The  females  are  destitute  of  a  sting.  This 
genns  comprises  about  a  dozen  British 
species,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Hill-ant  or 
Horse-ant,  F.  rufa.  The  neuters  in  this 
species  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a  black  colour,  with  the  thorax,  abdominal 
scale,  and  a  large  part  of  the  head,  red.  It 
makes  its  large  conical  nest  in  the  open 
ground  in  woods,  &o.,  amassing  together 
large  quantities  of  sticks,  straws,  A;c. 

Dr.  Jerdon  notices  F.  ammon;  angus- 
ticollis ;  assimilis  ;  carinata  ;  cinerascens  ; 
compressa;  hastata;  indificans  ;  longipes; 
nana  ;  phyllophila ;  relucous ;  rufo-glauca ; 
sexspinosa',  smaragdina;  timida;  vagans; 
velox  ;  stricta ;  and  sylvicola. 

FORMICA  INDEFESSA.  An  exotic  spe- 
cies,  is  described  by  Colonel  Sykes  as  being 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  operations 
of  instinct  in  so  low  a  form  of  animal  life. 
The  fondne.8S  of  these  inseots  for  sweet  sub- 
stances is  very  great,  and  their  attacks  on 
such  things  were  resisted  in  every  possible 
manner.  But  Col.  Sykes  observed  an  ant 
upon  the  wall  about  a  foot  above  the 
level  of  the  sweets ;  it  fell,  but  instead  of 
passing  between  the  wall  and  the  table  and 
alighting  upon  the  ground  it  fell  upon  the 
table.  Others  followed  its  example  with 
similar  success ;  and  it  was  no  longer  a 
matter  for  doubt  as  to  how  they  continued 
to  swarm  in  such  numbers  about  their  fa- 
vourite food,  however  carefully  guarded.— 
Eng.  Oyc. 

FORMICA  SMARAGDINA.    Fab. 

Dimiya,  Sinoh. 

This  large  red  ant  is  well  known  in  Malabar 
and  the  wooded  parts  of  India,  is  employed  in 
the  North- West  Provinces  to  destroy  the  nests 
of  wasps  thatJhave  established  themselves  in 
a  house.  In  this  case  they  are  said  to  des- 
troy all  the  wasps,  but  become  so  infuriated 
that  their  own  indiscriminate  attacks  are 
nearly  as  bad  as  those  of  their  foes.  Dr. 
Jerdon  in  If.  L,  S.  /.,  Colonel  Sykes.  Eng. 
Encyc.     See  An  t.s. 

•  FORMICID^.  An  extensive  family  of 
Hymenopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the 
section  '*  Aculeata,"  and  to  the  sub-section 
"  Heterogyna"  of  Latreille,  comprising  the. 
Linnsean  genus  Formica,  or  the  numerous 
tribes  of  ants.  The  family  is  distinguished  by 
the  wingless  state  of  their  abortive  females, 
by  the  great  length  of  the  basal  joint  of  the 
antennsd  in  the  females  and  the  neuters,  in 
which  they  are  elbowed  at  the  extremity  of 
this  joint,  and  by  the  first  or  the  first  and 
second  joints  of  the  abdomen  being  knotted; 
the  upper  lip  of  the  neuters  is  large,  homy 
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«&d  perpendicular,  falling  between  the  jaws ; 
the  eyes  are  rounded,  or  oral  and  entire  ; 
the  form  of  these  organs  varying  greatly  in 
many  of  the  species.  In  their  stractural 
eharactertheFormicidad  resembles  the  Tiphies 
and  Daryli  belonging  to  the  section  of  the 
Sand- Wasps.  The  nenters  are  smaller  than 
the  males,  and  these  are  smaller  than  the 
females  ;  the  abdomen  in  the  first  and  last 
of  these  sexes  is  composed  of  six  segments, 
in  the  male  of  seyen.  The  females  and 
nenters  are  famished  with  a  sting  in  many 
of  the  species.  Those  species  which  have 
stings  emit  an  irritating  flnid  into  the  wonnds 
which  they  make,  while  the  stingless  species 
discharge  a  red  transparent  fluid  on  to  the 
skin,  causing  painfal  blisters.  The  yarious 
genera  of  this  family,  according  to  Latreillie, 
are; — Formica,  Polyergns,  Ponera,  Myrmica, 
and  Atta.  This  last  genus  differs  from  Myr- 
mica only  in  having  very  short  palpi ;  the 
head  of  the  workers  is  generally  very  thick. 
Acephalota  is  the  Visiting  Ant  of  the  West 
Indies. 

The  Srd  Tribe  Formicitee,  The  last  family 
containing  those  ants  that  have  no  sting,  and 
the  abdominal  pedicle  is  of  one  knot  only.  It 
comprises  two  genera^  Polyergus  and  For- 
mica. 

See  Ant ;  Formica ;  Polyergus ;  Ponera ; 
Myrmica  and  Atta* 

FORMIC  ACID.  See  Gams  and  Resins. 

FORMOSA  CAMPHOR.     See  Camphor. 

FORMOSA  OE  PAHAN  ISLAND,  called 
also  Ty-oan,  is  about  210  miles  in  length 
from  N.  N.  B.  to  S.  S.  W.  with  high  land  in 
the  interior,  bat  low  towards  the  sea.  It 
wasknown  to  the  Chinese,  A.D.,  1431.  When 
first  made  known  to  Europe,  its  men  were 
described  as  tall,  corpulent  and  bamboo 
yellow,  going  naked  in  summer.  It  was 
held  by  the  Datch  for  a  short  time.  Accord- 
ing to  Latham  the  western  coast  of  Formosa 
is  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  recent  settlers 
irom  China ;  but  the  interior  is  inhabited 
by  several  rude  tribes,  whose  language 
differs  from  the  known  Formosa.  Malay 
words  occur  in  the  language  of  Formosa, 
which  however  belongs  to  a  state  interme- 
diate between  the  monotonic  and  the  inflec- 
tional. Formosa  is  part  of  a  chain  which  lies 
along  the  Asiatic  oontinex^t  and  forms  a  dis- 
tinct and  well  defined  ethnic  and  geogra- 
phic group  which  includes  all  tlbe  Japanese 
and  Aino  islands  fi-om  Formosa  to  Kamts- 
dhatka,  and  Mr.  Logan  proposed  to  call  it 
Aino- Japanesia.  Aralia  papyrifera  inFormosa 
does  not  exceed  6  feet  high. — See  Archvpe- 
htgoy  Siipp.  ii,  Ind.  pp.  318,  319,  320,  368. 
Jwpmn  410,  Loothoo 
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FORMOSAPHEASANT,  is  the  Bmpl< 

mus  Swainhoii. 

FORSKAL,  PETER.  A  traveller  and  be 
tanist,  a  native  of  Denmark  or  Sweden,  who 
travelled  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  vrrote 
the  Flora  ^gyptiaca,  Arabica,  and  other 
works. 

FORSTEN.  A  Dntch  naturalist,  spent 
two  years  in  N.  Celebes,  about  the  year  1840. 

FORT  GEORGE.  The  fortress  of  Bom- 
bay.— See  Bombay. 

FORT  GLOUCESTER.  A  fortification 
now  in  ruins,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hoogh- 
ly  river,  about  15  miles  below  Calcutta. 

FORT  GOLCONDA.  A  fortress  on  a 
I'ocky  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seena 
river,  five  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Hydera- 
bad in  the  Dekhan,  its  builder  is  not  known. 
It  consists  of  an  enceinte,  with  bastions  and 
a  citadel.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months,  it 
fell  by  treachery  in  the  end  of  September 
1687. 

FORT  ST.  DAVID.  A  place  in  the  Car- 
natic  at  Behoor ;  between  it  and  Pondicherry, 
Major  Lawrence,  in  August  1752,  entirely 
defeated  the  French  army. 

FORT  ST.  GEORGE.  The  fortress  at 
Madras.  It  is  bailt  on  the  principle  of  Yau- 
ban. 

FORT  VICTORL\.  The  name  given  to 
Bancoot,  after  its  surrender  to  Commodore 
James,  on  the  8th  April  1756. 

FORTRESSES.  See  GuH-gulab. 

FORTUNE,  ROBERT.  A  scientific  horti- 
culturist  who  collected  many  rare  plants  in 
China,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
His  first  voyage  was  made  in  1842,  in  the 
capacity  of  botanical  collector  to  the  Hor* 
ticaltural  Society  of  London.  Daring  a 
four  years'  wanderings  in  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, he  discovered  several  new  plants — nse- 
fal  and  ornamental — which  now  add  to  the 
beauty  of  many  an  English  garden.  His 
mission  was  altogether  so  successful  that  he 
was  only  allowed  a  short  rest  in  his  native 
country,  when  he  was  deputed  by  the  Gouxi 
of  Directors,  in  1848,  to  proceed  a  second 
time  to  China,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  finest  varieties  of  the  tea  plants  as  well  as 
native  manufacturers  and  implements  for  the 
Government  Tea  Plantations  in  the  Hima- 
laya. He  brought  the  important  objeote  of 
his  mission  to  a  successful  termination.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  tea  plants,  eight 
first-rate  madiufaoturers,  and  a  large  supply 
of  implements  were  procured  from  the  finest 
tea  districts  of  China  and  conveyed  in  safety 
to  the  Himalaya.  This  journey  ooonpied  al- 
together about  three  years,  and  Mr.  Fortniie 
returned  to  England  at  tbe  ettd  oif  1661. 
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iwBa  deputed  again  br  tbe  East  India 
fULj  at  the  end  of  lo52,  for  the  par- 
of  adding  to  the  collections  already 
1,  and  of  procaring  more  tea-makers. 
WM  occnpied  in  this  nndertaking  for 
dj  three  years ;  and  the  result  of  his 
lion  was  considered  yery  satisfactory, 
fourth  voyage  was  made  in  the  service 
Itko  United  States  Government,  to  pro- 
I  a  vety  large  supply  of  tea  plants,  for 
in  some  parts  of  the  American  Union, 
other  choice  productions  desirable  to 
hoe. 

)RTWILLIAM.  The  fortress  of  Calcutta, 
constracted  by  Lord  Clive. 
">ILS.     Are  very  abundant  in  South- 
fAsia,  all  along  the  sea  board  where  they 
/ :  west  of  Pondicherry  ;  and  near 
lioopoly;    Hyderabad    and  the  central 
;  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  in 
coal  tracts,  in  the  Siwalik  hills,  and 

ttbose  found  in  Burmah  by  Mr.  Oldham, 
his  companionship  with  the  Embassy, 
the  following : 

Speoimens. 
Jaws  cMd  TeeiK 


■psHtk  tusk  and  lower  jaw... 

•  •* 

8 

■■Wfla,  lower  jaw,  and  molar  tooth. . 

2 

»ttni,  tooth  ... 

.•a 

1 

^^*  iwer  jaw  •••            ••• 

.  •  . 

1 

^^     •••             ...             ... 

•  •• 

1 

■i^or  MeryoopotamoB,   portion 

of 

•^om. 

•  •• 

1 

Ral fragments   ... 

•  •• 

Bonee^ 

■lydennata 

.«• 

35 

•■iDMltS 

•  •  • 

10 

*odile..,            ... 

•  •• 

24 

"»«©  ...            ...            ••• 

•  •• 

21 

iTClly, 


.large  17 

tingoiflhed  16 

Proby  T.  Cautley,  carried  on  extensive 
ches  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Falconer, 
^  fossil  remains  in  the  Siwalik  hills. 
itedto  the  British  Museum,  anexten- 
oollection  of  fossil  mammalia  from  the 
lb  Siwalik,  duplicates  of  which  are  in 
Jioseam  at  the  East  India  House.  At 
r,  north  of  Trincomalie  is  a  bed  of 
day  in  which  recent  shells  and 
principally  maohophthalmus  and 
■le  found,  in  a  semi-fossilised  state. 
breccia  at  Jafiha  and  the  arenaceous 
in  the  western  coast  of  Manaar  and 
neighbourhood  of  Ghtlle,  also  contain 
shelis.  These  petrifactions,  when 
\  are  used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  specific 
etf^theeye.  The  saligramma  which 
^8ttYa  and  Vaishnava  hindu  worship,  are 
*^  water  mortis  ammonites  fovndi  in  part 
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of  the  Qunduk  river  in  northern  India.  The 
bin*lung,  rori  and  choolia  stones  found  in 
the  whirlpools  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Chumbnl 
rivei*s  are  not  fossils,  merely  stones  rounded 
by  attrition.  A  species  of  Echinus  is 
found  fossil  in  the  Lagari  hills.  Imam  Bakhsb 
khan  and  Derah  Ghazi  khan,  and  the  curious 
trilinear  markings  on  it  are  compared  by  the 
people  to  the  impression  of  a  birds  foot,  to 
which  accordingly  tbey  attribute  the  origin 
of  these  fossils.  The  natives  have  a  story  with 
regard  to  the  larger  fossils  of  theMszari  hills, 
that  they  are  the  petrified  clothes  of  fifty  be- 
trothed virgins,who  were  once,while  bathing, 
surprised  by  their  future  husbands  $  they 
prayed  heaven  to  grant  them  a  covering  ;  in 
answer  to  this  the  earth  swallowed  them  up, 
and  their  clothes  became  stones.  In  the 
Punjab,  a  fossil  encrinite  is  used  in  medicine, 
under  the  name  of  Sang-i-yahudi,  or  Jew's 
stone:  and  the  "  sangcha"  a  nummnlite 
from  Dera  Qhazi  khan,  and  "  sang-i-shad' 
naj"  another  nummnlite  are  also  used  in 
medicine. — Oldham  in  TtUe's  Emhassyy 
p.  343.  Hand  Booh  of  Panjah,  See  Geo* 
logy*  Saligramma,  Simiad»  Hot  Springs, 
Lignite  ;  Elephant ;  Felis. 

FOSSIL  COPAL  occurs  along  with 
lignite  in  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  Malabar 
Coast  near  Travancore.  It  was  first  found 
in  the  Blue  Clay  at  Highgate,  near  London ; 
it  occurs  also  at  Wochlow  in  Moravia.  It 
occurs  in  irregular  pieces  or  small  nodular 
masses.  Its  colour  is  yellowish  or  dull 
brown ;  nearly  opaque.  Lustre  resinous. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Specific  gravity  1  '046. 
When  heated  it  yields  an  aromatic  odour, 
and  melts  into  a  limpid  fluid ;  it  bums  with 
a  yellow  flame  and  much  smoke.  When 
strongly  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
is  totally  dissipated. — Eng.  Gyc,     See  Copal. 

FOSTAT,  or  Mafr-ul-atik,  in  Egypt 
although  greatly  decayed,  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  a  town  of  the  middle  size.  It  has 
a  custom-house,  where  the  duties  on  goods 
from  upper  Egypt  are  paid.— JVte6uAf'«  Tra^ 
veVs,  Vol.  I.  p.  64. 

FOTHBRGILLIA  INVOLUCRATA. 

Falc. 

Eflar,  Hind.  I  Chob-i-Pan,  Fku. 

Pishor,  I,      I 

In  Kashmir,  forms  whole  tracts  of  low 
jungle.  It  is  the  Chob-i-pau,  from  which 
Mr.  Vigne  made  a  flute.  He  tells  us  that  this 
grows  also  in  Ladak  and  Kadak.  In  general 
form  it  resembles  a  ground  ash  or  gigantic 
hazel,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  with  branches 
about  2)  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  fruit  in 
clusters  of  small  nuts.  Wood  very  hard, 
resembling,  but  darker  <^an,  box.  Messrs* 
Rudall  and  Rose  formed  the  poirticn  brought 
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to  England  by  Mr.  Vigne,  into  a  finely  toned 
flute.  It  makes  excellent  tent  pegs.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  straths  and  mountain 
sides  at  the  western  end  of  Kashmir,  and 
grows  at  elevations  from  4,400  to  5,600  feet. 
Vigne  i  FaJconary  Cleghom, 

FOU-CHIN-FOO.  A  Chinese  town  on  the 
Min  river,  a  place  of  great  trade. 

FOUJDAR,  Hind.  Peks.  A  person  in 
military  employ,  in  the  native  states  of  India, 
bat  differing  gvo^tly  in  grades  of  rank.  In 
Bajpntauah,  the  fonjdar  is  a  leader  of  the 
vasbals. 

FOUJDARI  ADALAT.  A  Court  of 
military  and  criminal  law,  Courts  of  "  Sudr 
and  Foujdari  Adalut"  existed  at  Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay  until  the  establishment 
of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature. 

FOULAD,  Guz.  Hind.  Pebs.  Steel,  pro- 
perly fulad. 

FOURCROYA  CANTALA, 

Agave  cantalsbi      Boxb.  |  Aloe  Americaxia,   Buhph. 


Bilati  Ananas,  Bsno. 
American  Aloe,  Bno. 
Great  Aloe, 
Sime  kattalaj. 


» 


Samato, 
Bain  rakkisa, 
Bramha  rakasi, 
Bramha  rakshasi, 
Kitta  nara. 


Tbl. 
Tam, 

This  plant  flowers  when  ten  or  fifteen 
years  old  and  when  20  or  30  feet  high. 
FOURCROYA  GIGANTEA.    Vent. 

The  Great  Aloe,      £no.  I  Sime  katalaj,  Tax. 

This  plant,  one  of  the  Amaryllaceas  has 
been  introduced  into  India  from  South 
America.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  leaves  which 
are  often  ten  feet  long.  It  yields  a  fibre  five  or 
six  feet  long,  somewhat  finer  than  Agave  fibre, 
bat  posseshiing  similar  properties,  it  is  less 
abundant  than  the  Agave,  but  is  as  easily 
propagated.  In  preparing  its  fibre,  called 
aloe  fibre,  the  leaves,  cat  close  to  the 
Btem^  are  placed  on  a  piece  of  board, 
and  beaten  with  a  short  stout  stick.  After 
being  thus  bruised,  the  palpy  portions  are 
scraped  out  with  a  blont  knife,  and  the 
fibres  are  subsequently  washed  in  clean  water 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  Its  long  and  strong 
fibre  deserves  more  attention  than  is 
given  to  it.  The  A^ve  and  Fourcroya  are 
similarly  called  Aloes  and  the  fibre,  aloe 
fibre.  These  are  not  natives  of  India,  but 
have  mostly  been  introdaced  from  America. 
They  are  capable  of  enduring  a  great  variety 
of  climates,  and  are  all  rapidly  extending 
over  India,  but  they  are  not  yetsuflBciently 
abundant,  the  Fourcroya  gigantea,  espe- 
cially, to  yield  the  fibre  in  large  quantities. 
M.  E.  J.  R. 

FOUR-LEAVED  CARYOTA.   Ehg.  Car- 
yota  orens,  Lrnn, 


FOWLS. 

FOWLS.    Eno. 

Ouph,  Heb.      I  KoH,  Tam. 

Mnrghi,  Hind.    | 

Though  in  numerous  breeds,  and  sub- 
breeds,  all  the  domestic  fowls  seem  to  have 
diverged  from  a  single  type.  The  game 
breed  is  from  the  Gallus  baukiva  called  also 
G.  ferrugineus.  Its  feathers  are  closely 
depressed  to  the  body,  it  is  indomitably 
courageous,  evinced  even  in  the  dispositions 
of  the  hens  and  chickens.  It  is  of  various 
colours. 

"  Malay  "  fowl,  with  body  of  great  size, 
disposition  savage. 

*'  Cochin  or  Shanghai"  breed  of  great  size, 
of  Chinese  origin,  and  disposition  quiet. 

*'  Bantam  "  breed,  originally  from  Japan. 

"  Creepers  "  or  "  Jumpers  "  from  Bormafa, 
with  monstrous  short  legs. 

'' Frizzled''  or  '' Cafir"  fowls  of  India, 
with  feathers  reversed. 

*'  Silk  fowls,**  with  silky  feathering  and 

**  Sooty  fowls"  of  India,  the  hens  of  which 
have  a  white  color,  soot  stained,  black  skin 
and  periosteum. 

The  Europe  breeds  *^  Dorking^**  Kam- 
hvrgh,"  '' Andalusian,*'  "iSpanisA,"  '' SfO- 
tans,**  "  Tiarmegan'*  "  Ohoaondook^'' 
*'  Rumpless**  are  unknown  in  S.  E.  Asia. 

**  Oallus  Son/neratiiy*  does  not  range  into 
the  northern  parts  of  India,  part  of  its 
hackles  consist  of  highly  peculiar  homy 
Inminsd  and  it  is  not  now  believed  to  be  the 
parent  bird  of  the  domebtic  fowl. 

*'  QaUus  Stanleyii  "  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon, 
and  greatly  resembles  the  domestic  fowl. 

"  GaUvs  varius^** Ic&Wed  also  "  0.  furcOius" 
is  met  with  in  Java,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  as  far  east  as  Flores.  It  has 
green  plumage,  unserrated  curb  and  single 
median  wattle. 

"  Oallus  TemminckiV*  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid. 

"  Oallus  hanhivay'*  inhabits  N.  India  as 
far  west  as  Sind,  ascends  the  Himalaya  to  a 
height  of  4,000  feet,  inhabits  BurmsJi,  the 
Malay  peninsula,  Indo-Chinese  countries 
and  the  E.  Archipelago,  as  far  as  Timor. 

Fowls  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  are  not  figured  on  Egyptian 
monuments.  Tbey  are  figured  on  some  of  the 
Babylonish  cylenders,  B.  C.  600  and  700. 
The  Institutes  of  Menu  permit  the  wild-fowl 
to  be  eaten  but  forbid  the  domestic  fowl. 
At  the  present  day,  most  of  the  Pagan 
tribes  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  4  ^  to 
6*^  south  of  the  equator  hold  the  fowl  in 
aversion.  CsBsar  informs  us  that  the  Celts 
of  Britain,would  not  eat  the  Tiare,  goose^  or 
domestic  fowl.     The  Rajpoot  will  hunt  the 
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FOX. 

Jtfoi  neither  eats  it  nor  tbe  goose,  sftcred 

god  of  battle  (Har).    The  Rajpoot  of 

eats  the  jnngle  fowl,  but  rarely  the 

ic.     Many  of  the  races  in  tbe  S.   and 

Asia  sacrifice  a  cock.  Tbe  domestic 

is  eaten  freely   by  roahomedans  and 

hindns,  and  they  are  largely  reared  for 

ris  fatten  best  when  kept  in  the  dark, 
iia  their  eyelids  are  sown  together. — 
rU  Are  sacrificed  by  tbe  Tezdi  of  Kur- 
The  Assyrians  worshipped  the  cock, 
f  Jews  of  the  east  offer  a  cock  for  man 
voman  as  an  atonement.     Socrates  de- 
ft eock  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of 
Darwin  J  Tod's  Rajasthany  «o{.  J.,  p. 
Gallna.     Cock. 

Esq. 


A«. 

Nomri, 

Hind 

Hbb. 

Kokri, 

Mahb 

Hind. 

Robnr  of 

Candahas 

Yiilpes  Corsac  v.  Benga- 
lensiSj  Indicns  et 
kokree,         Bltth. 


Eno. 


i> 


^India  three   species  of  foxes   are  met 
,and  may  here  be  noticed  separately. 

Vvlpes  Bengalensis^  Shaw. 

iBen^aleiinB,  Grat. 
Xokree.  Stkes. 
n£e«eni^       Geat. 

ilooDriand 

DvK.    Bengal  fox, 
1^,  £no.     Common  fox, 

tbe  entire  of  India  and  the  adjacent 

bnt  varies  both  in  size  and  colon r 

it  localities ;  is  generally  of  a  grayish 

wibh  a  falvons  cast,  passing  in  some 

to  Isabella ;    it  is  always  variegated 

with  an  intermixture  of  whitish  hairs. 

^a  Terr  pretty  animal  bat  much  smaller 

the  European  fox,   with  a  short  head, 

sharp  muzzle,  oblique  eyesi  nut-brown 

very  slender  legs  and  very  bushy  tail, 

ig  on  the   ground.     Its  principal   food 

land   crHbs,   grass-hoppers,  beetles, 

froit:  the  mango,  the  custard  apple,  are 

eaten.     It  always  burrows  in  open 

runs  with  great  speed,  doubling  like  a 

bnt  instead  of  stretching  out  at  first, 

the  hare  and  trusting  to  its  turns  as  a 

i  resource,  the  fox  turns  more  at  first  and 

can  fatigue    the  dogs,   it  then  goes 

away. 

Vulpes  flavescens.  Gray. 

iBunLtannfl,  H0D0&  I  Bobnrin       Gandahab. 

species  is   numerous  in  the  valleys 
Candahar,  hiding  in  burrows  and  in 
in  the  rocks.     It  is  about   two  feet 
fipomthe  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail, 
ithe  tail  is  about  seventeen  inches,  height 
ilder  about  fifteen  inches.       Its  tail 
^ydowish:  hack  xather  darker,  inclining 
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to  brown ;  face  and  outer  side  of  fore  legs 
and  base  of  the  tail  falvous  :  spot  on  the 
side  of  the  face  just  before  the  eyes,  the 
chin  (breast)  the  front  of  the  forelegs,  a 
round  spot  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hind 
foot  and  the  tips  of  the  hairs  of  the  tail 
blackish,  end  of  tail  white,  and  ears  ex- 
ternally black.  The  skins  are  soft  and  are 
made  into  the  reemchah  and  posteen. 

Vulpea  montanuBy  Pearson.     The  Hill  fox. 


Valpes  montanns,   Grat. 
„      nipalensis. 


)v 


Canis  vulpes  monta- 
nns,  Peahs. 

„    himalaioa8,OaBLBr. 

The  hill  fox  of  India,  dwells  in  the  Hima- 
laya, ranging  up  to  the  snow  limits  and  in 
winter,  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
they  are  very  numerous  about  Simla,  com- 
ing close  to  the  houses  in  search  of  ofial. 
Its  fur  is  exceedingly  rich,  dense  and  fine, 
the  longer  sort  measuring  fnlly  two  inches 
upon  the  b^ck,  and  the  inner  every  where  of 
considerable  length  and  of  a  woolly  character. 
General  colour  pale  fulvous,  head  mixed  with 
white :  tail  bnfihy  and  white  tipped.  J?or«- 
field's  Cat,  of  MammaXia  in  E,  J.,  Cos.  Mu^ 
seurriy  quoting  Mad.  L.  Soc.  Jowm.  Ben,  As. 
80c.  Joum,  xi.,  589,  xiv.,  345,  Col.  Sykes. 

FRAGARIA.  The  strawberry  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  Order  Rosace»,  some  species 
of  which  occur  in  India,  wild,  and  others  are 
cultivated.  F.  chilensis,  Uhr,  the  Chili  straw- 
berry was  brought  from  South  America.  F. 
collina  is  also  an  introduced  plant.  F.  ela- 
tior  Ehr,  is  the  Haut-boy  strawberry  from 
America  and  F.  grandiflora  and  F.  majauPea 
are  also  known,  as  also  F.  Roxburehii  W.  & 
A.  the  F.  Indica  and  Malay  of  Roxburgh, 
which  has  also  been  classed  with  Dochesnea 
and  Potentilla,  growing  in  the  Neilgherries, 
Dehra  Dhoon  and  Kamaon. 

FRAGARIA  VESCA,  Lnw. 


Wild  Strawberry,    End. 
Wood        „ 

Kanzar  of  Jhklum. 

Ingrach,  also  yang,  also 

taah  of  Kamgra. 


Paljor  of  Chxkab. 

Bnnon  also  mntrini 

of  Ravi. 

Bana-phnl  of       Sutlut. 
Tawai  of     TaAivs-lNDva 


This  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  the  Pun- 
jab Himalaya,  from  4,0<)0  to  1 2,000  feet.  The 
fruit  is  excellent  when  gathered  dry  but  is 
largely  improved  by  cultivation.  It  in  cul- 
tivated by  Europeans  and  market  gardeners 
and  in  the  Bombay  Dekhan,  a  bed  of  a  few 
square  yards  brings  in  from  £15  to  £20  the 
season.  In  Bangalore  it  is  grown  abundantly. 
The  Strawberry  plant  multiplies  itself  from 
runners  and  suckers ;  the  old  plant,  after  it 
has  ceased  bearing,  throwing  them  out.  As 
soon  as.  the  rains  have  set  in,  these  runnera 
may  be  removed  into  a  nursery  bed,  for  their 
being  more  easily  looked  afteTi  and  should 
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have  tlie  space  of  nine  or  ten  inches  allowed 
between  thejn ;  they  will  throw   ont  other 
runners,   the  whole  of  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated and  transplanted  at  the  proper  season. 
Tbey  thrive  best  in   a  light  soil  with  good 
old  stable  aod  vegetable  manure  at  first,  and 
as  soon  as  they  show  a  disposition  to  flower, 
may  have  old  goats'  or  sheep's  manure  added 
around  each  plant,  a  couple  of  double  hands- 
ful  being  sufficient.     In  no  part  of  the  Dec- 
can,  should  the  plants  be  put  out  for  fruit- 
ing before  the  close   of  the  rains,  the  latter 
part  of  September  being  quite  early  enough. 
Snckers    planted  for    experiment    at    the 
commencement   of  August,   grew  to  a  good 
aize,  and    did    nothing    for    ten  or    twelve 
weeks  but  throw  out  suckers,   which  were 
continually  removed,  but,  after  all,  fruited 
badly :  the  finest  and  most  prolific  crop  were 
got  from  suckers  put   out  in  the  beginning 
of  October.  Some  strawberries  were  gathered 
in  November  from   the  plants  put  out  in 
Augpist,  but  they  were'  so  few  as  in  no  way 
to  induce  a  trial  of  the  experiment  again. 
Varietiea  can  only  be  procured  from  seed ; 
and  to  procure  the  seedk  select  the  finest  ripe 
fruit,  rub  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  dry  it. 
When  the  rains  commence,  soak  the  seed  in 
water,  reject  all  that  float,  sow  the  remainder 
in  baskets  in  a  light  loam,  when  they  will  be 
fit  to  remove  in  about  six  weeks,  and  should 
be  put  in  other  baskets  four  or  five  inches 
apart,  and  taken  care  of  until  ready  to  be 
transplanted  into  the  beds  where  they  are  to 
remain.     As  these  plants  throw  out  suckers 
very  fast,  they  must  be  constantly  looked 
after,  and  removed.     They  will   commence 
bearing  in  six  months  from  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed.     As  soon  as  the  rains  have  ceased, 
put  the  suckers  that  have  rooted  into  square 
beds,   each  not  less  than    one   foot    apart, 
five  in  a  row :  this  will  give  twenty-five  in 
each  bed — as  many  as  can  be  easily  looked 
after  and  gathered  withotit  trampling  on  the 
bed  and  thereby  injuring  the  plants.     When 
the  earth  is  of  a  clayey  consistence.   Dr. 
Riddel  1  has  seen  the  strawberry  cultivated 
on  ridges.     Some  think  this  is  a  good  plan, 
but  be  prefers  the  beds.     It  is  sometimes 
necessary,   in  consequence  of  flooding  the 
beds,  to  put  tiles  under  the  fruit  to  keep  it 
clean,  but  it  also  attracts  the  notice  of  the 
birds ;  if  straw  or  g^ass  be  used,  then  the 
chances  are  that  white  ants    destroy  the 
plants.     This  it  is  that  makes  some  persons 
prefer  the  ridge  system  of  growing,  as  they 
eay  the    fruit  is   cleaner  in  consequence  : 
fine  fruit  may  be  grown  either  way ;  and  if 
on  ridges,  the  same  distance  must  be  allowed 
between  the  plants  as  in  beds — and  even  in 
the  latter  the  plants  may  be  put  on  raised 


PRAJrCIL 

cones    of   earth.    Tha  commoxi  TegoUj 
manure  is  all  thai  is  required  at  fint  in 


near  flowering,  when  a  handful  or 
goats'  or  sheep's  dung  should  be  pat 
the  plant,  opening  the  earth  and  scrapi 
together.     Water  during  the  evening 
very  early  in  the    morning. — Birdwoad 
Prod,  151.  Dr8.  Ghghom  Kullu  and  Koi 
65,81,  /.  L.  Stewart,  RiddeU.  See  8i 
berrv. 

FRAGRANT    ACAOIA,   Bng. 

odoratissima,  Roxh.   Willd,  .| 

FRAGRANT  KiSAfPFERIA.   Keoi 

ria  rotunda.  x  ] 

FRAGRANT  MORINDA.    SeeMorii 

FRAGRANT  PBRGULARIA.    Perg^ 

ria  odoratissima.  I 

FRANCE,  in  the  18th  century,  made^ 

ble  exertions  for  empire  in  the  east.    Tl 

occupied    Madagascar,    also    the   Isles^ 

Bourbon  and  France ;  formed  a  factors 

Surat  and  one  at  Masulipatam,  were  re] 

at  Galle,but  took  and  again  lost  Tnnco 

settled  at  Pondicherry  which  they  sui 

dered  to  the  Dutch.  They  abandoned  Sni 

and    founded  Ohandernagore :    oonqul 

Mahe,  obtained  Earical,  repulsed  theBril 

fleet  off  Negapatam,  took  Madras.   Defei 

Mafuz  Khan  near  Madras  at  Sadras  bdI] 

Thom6,  but  were  surprised  at  Oaddall| 

twice  repulsed  and  fotroed  to  retire.   Q| 

were  beseiged  in  Pondicherry  bat 

the  besi^ers.     They  gained  the 

Amboor  when   Anwar  nd    Din  f< 

prised  the  camp  of  Morari  Rao, 

Mahomed    Ali,   son    of    Anwar   ud 

stormed  Gingee,  d^eated  Nazir  Jnng> 

feated  the  British  at  Yoloonda.     They 

shut  up  at  Trichinopoly,  where  they 

twice  de&ated  by  Giive  and  ret 

Seringam  where  they  subeequently  i 

dered  to  the  British.     They  aikrwards 

feated  the  British  at  Yicoravaudi  bat  i 

tained  a  defeat  from  them  at  Bahoor.   Tl^ 

repeatedly  defeated  the  Mahrattas,  obUill 

great  powar,  under  M,  Busy,  at  Ej^fM 

and  obtained  the  cession  of  four  proTinoeil 

the  eastern  coast.  They  defeated  the  Bfiti 

at  Ternvadi,  but  were  defeated  at  the  G0U4 

rock,  at  the  Sugar- loaf>rock  and  took  ref^ 

in  Seringham,  were  repulsed  at  Trichisof 

ly  but  surprised  the  British  at  Contapi^ 

made    peace     with  the  British  and  reM 

to  aid  Suraj  nd  Dowkh  against  the  Brtf 

Subsequently  they  were  beaten  off  Neg«|( 

tam,  took  Cnddalore  and   Fort  Si  D>* 

and  were  repulsed  from  Tanjore.   They  •• 

beaten  off  Tranquebar  at  Gondore,  »»^^ 

Fort    St.  David  and  at  Waadewask,  tf 

surrendered    Pondieherry.        Tht«  •fe 

ceased  fbom  the  16th  Januazy  1761«  Bf  H 
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of  Puifi  in  1763^  MaLomed  Ally,  son 

•nd-Diny  was  declared  an  independ- 

rereign.    They    bad  able  leaders  bat 

under  them  were  greatly  inferior 

pte  and  Bussy. 

Fxench  possessions  in  India  consist 
towns,  Chandemagore,  Karical,  Pon- 
rr^  YanaoB,   and  Mahe.     The  total 
miles  of    these    is    19H    with    a 
ition  of  203,887. 

iicherry  was  restored  to  France  by 
ioeof  1763.  Captured  again  in  1793, 
restored  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
L  recaptured  in  1803,  and  finally  restor- 
1814  and  1815. 

ring  their  greatest  efibrts,  Admiral  de 
ionnaix  was  employed  by  sea^  and 
ixand  Bossy  on  land. — Malleson.  Ind. 

fCOA  APPBNDICULATA.  A  bean- 
rering  plant. 

L\COLINUS       PONTICERIANUS. 
Birds  :   PerdicideB 

^IINCENSB. 


DUK. 

Malay. 


Malay. 


Tav. 


Minan, 

Kamayan, 

Kandricaxn, 

are  seyeral  kinds  in  commerce. 

>Wtii«  the  Arabian  or  tear  olibannm, 

I,  and  the  East  Indian  or  stalacti- 

lom,  a  fragrant  resin,  from  species 

Ua,  is  obtained,  in  India  from  the 

glabra :  and  the  gnm  resin  of  the 

Etrictom,  Boxh,  is  also   fragrant. 

•resin  of  the  Abies  excelsa,  or  Nor- 

r,  is  known  as  common  frankin- 

[iuid,  in  India,  tbe  oleo- resin  of  Pinus 

is  also  so    called.     Some  of  the 

)of  European  markets  is  doubtless 

&om  the  Jnniperns  lycia,  and  a  tree 

ica  is  called   the  frankincense  pine. 

snbstanoe  called  Koondricnm  by  the 

P^e  is  very  common  in  the  Indian 

and  18  used  as  an  incense  in  religi- 

imonies,  equally  by  the  hindus  and 

christians,    being,   though  not 

pf  80  grateful  an  odour,  cheaper  than 

It  is  supposed  by    the  mahome- 

''^cal  men,  to  be  a  species  of  oliba- 

"^•nd  they  give  the  name  of  Coondoor  to 

Wt  it  is  very  unlike  olibannm  in  its  ap- 

;  being  always  seen  in  pretty  large, 

ited   masses,    composed    of     light 

^  yellowish  tears,  and    having  a 

^y  kind  of  hardness  when  press- 

the  teeth ;  whereas  the  olibannm 

*j«rate  small  roundish  balls,  or  large 

wliich  do  not  give    the  same  sensa- 

[«tt  bang  chewed,  nay  even  stick  to  the 

^beKoondricum  is  generally  brought 


FRAxmus. 

to  Southern  India  from  Madagascar,  form 
the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  also  from  Pedir  on 
the  Island  of  Sumatra.  Ain's  Mat.  Med.^  p.  16. 
Birdwood  Veg.  Trod.  ,Sco  Balsam;  Bos- 
wellia :  Gums  and  Resin  a. 
FRANKINCENSE  PINE,Pinu8  tiBda,LAMB. 

FRANKLYN,  WILLIAM,  Major  of  the 
Indian  Army,  author  of  A  Tour  in  Persia  : 
History  of  Shah  Alam  ;  Memoirs  of  George 
Thomas;  Tracts  Political,  Geographical 
and  Commercial  on  the  Dominions  of  Ava 
and  N.  W.  Hindustan,  1811. 

ERASER,  JAMES,  Author  of  Life  of  Na- 
dir  Shah, — Lond.  Journal  of  a  tour  in  the 
Him.  and  sources  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges. 
— Calcutta  1820.  Sources  of  the  Jumna  and 
Bagiruthee  river. — As.  Res.  vol.  xiii.  172. 
Tour  in  the  Himalaya  mountains. — Lond. 
1820.— Dr.  Bui^fs  Catalogue^ 

ERASER,  GENERAL,  J.  S.  An  officer 
of  the  Madras  Army,  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice in  1800,  and  during  his  long  career  of 
about  fifty -four  years,  was  emplo3'^ed  in 
offices  of  trust  and  importance.  He  was 
Commandant  of  Coorg,  Resident  at  Ti*a- 
vancore  and  Cochin,  and  his  last  office  was 
that  of  Resident  at  Hyderabad. 

FRASH,  of  Kashmir,  Populns  alba,  white 
poplar. 

FRASH  BEAN.  Anglo-Hind.  Phase- 
olos  nanus. 

FRAST,  Hind,  Populns  nigra  "  jangli  *' 
^^frast,"  P.  alba,  "ban  frastu,"  P.  ciliata. 

FRAUEN  MURZE.    Geb.  Mint. 


FRAXINUS.     The  Ash  tree. 


Heb. 
Lat. 


The  Ash  tree,  Eno.      Oren, 

Aran,  Arab.  |  OmuB, 

Of  the  genus  Fraxinns,  two  species  grow  in 
the  western  Himalaya  ;  the  F.  floribnnda,  or 
large  ash  and  F.  xanthylloides  or  crab  ash. 

They  grow  in  the  Mehra  forest,  near  Ab- 
hotabad,  Hazara,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Satlej,  there  is  abundance  of  yew  and  olive, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  box  and  ash, 
the  ash  and  olive  near  the  river,  but  the  box 
and  yew  on'  the  higher  slopes,  2,000  feet  or 
more  above  the  Sutlej.  The  larger  ash  and 
yew  are  much  esteemed  for  jampan  poles, 
hefts  and  tool  handles,  <&c.,  and  the  larger,  in 
colour,  grain  and  toughness,  resembles  the 
English  ash,  and  makes  good  walking  sticks. 
Some  species  of  ash  are  remarkable,  like  the 
sugar  maples,  to  which  in  some  respects  they 
are  allied,  for  the  sweetness  of  their  sap, 
which  on  concreting  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
is  known  as  manna.  To  the  two  species,  F. 
rotundifolia  and  F.  florifera  and  probably 
also  to  other  species,  we  owe  the  manna  of 
the  European  druggists. — Onius  floru 
feray  the  Flowering  ash  tree,  grows  in  the 
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mountains  of  the  south  of  France,  and  F. 
rotundifolia,  (Ornnsrotandifolia)  the  round 
leaved  manna  ash  tree,  is  a  native  of  Calabria 
and  Sicily. — The  wax  insect  tree,  of  China, 
Mr.  Fortune  says  is  a  species  of  ash,  it 
grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  ponds  and 
canals  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang ; 
Mr.  McCartee  of  Ningpo,  gave  him 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  fresh  insect 
upon  the  branches  of  this  tree.  This  insect 
has  been  named  Coccus  pela  by  Mr.  West- 
wood.  When  fully  developed  on  the  trees 
they  seem  as  if  covered  with  flakes  of  snow. 
The  wax  is  an  article  of  great  value  in  Chinese 
commerce,  and  a  small  portion  is  exported. — 
Fortune's  Residence,  p.  146.  Cal.  Oat  Ex, 
1802.  OUghorn  Punjab  Repm^t  Boyle,  Him. 
Bot  p.  266.     O'Shaughnessy,  p,  434. 

FRAXIITUS  FLORIBUNDA. 

Large  aah,  Eng.     Sumb,  Hind. 

Sam,  Hind.    Sawnafl,  „ 

The  large  ash  is  found  on  the  Thandiani 
and  Mochpura  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  but 
not  in  Kaghan.  It  is  a  large  tree,  occasionally 
3.2  or  1 3  feet  in  girth  but  is  not  abundant. 
The  wood  in  toughness  resembles  English 
ash. — Oleghom,  Funjah  Report,  pp.  80,  177. 

FRAXINUS  XANTHYLLOIDES. 

SuDggeli  Hind.  |  Anooh,  Hind. 

The  crab  ash  grows  in  the  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya and  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  be- 
tween Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  7,000  feet.  It  makes  good  walking 
sticks,  hefts,  and  handles :  but  is  very  small, 
and  not  large  enough  for  other  purposes, 
though  occasionally  jampan  poles  are  made 
of  it.  —  Oleghoni,  Funj.  Report,  p.  64. 

FRAZERA  CAROLINENSIS;  and  F. 
Walteri.  See  Cocculus  palmatus,  also  Gen- 
tianacesB. 

FRBGILUS  GRACULUS.  The  Chough 
is  found  on  high  mountains  and  sea-chfls  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is  common  in  high 
Central  Ajsia,  the  Himalaya,  Afghanistan, 
&c. ;  as  is  also  another  chough,  Pyrrhoco- 
rax  alpinus  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

FRENCH.  This  language  is  spoken  in 
India,  by  the  employes  in  tbe  French  pos- 
sessions of  Pondicherry,  Karikal  and  Mahe. 

FRENCH  BEANS.  Contain  much  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  are  most  desirable 
for  the  supply  of  troops.  In  France  they 
are  sold  at  from  2|d.  to  5d.  per  lb.  ac- 
cording to  colour,  the  white  kinds  bringing 
the  highest  price.  They  could  be  produced 
on  the  Neilgherries,  if  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities, at  about  half  the  above  mentioned 
price. — Mr.  Mclvor.     See  Phaseolus. 

FRENCH  MARYGOLD.  Tagetes  patiila. 


FREYA. 

FRENCH  POLISH.  Consists  of  a 
or  a  gum-resin  dissolved  in  spirit,  and 
for  polishing  flat  surfaces.  For  this 
pose  it  is  made  more  fluid  than  the 
wood  lacker,  used  in  polishing  turoed 
£a(Ces,  in  order  that  it  may  spread  easilj 
dry  less  rapidly ;  because  the  friction 
derived  entirely  from  the  motion  of 
hand,  more  time  is  required  than  in 
ing  turned  works.  Dissolve  \\  lb.  of  si 
in  1  gallon  of  spirits  of  wine  without 
Copal,  sandarac,  mastic,  and  gum  aral 
added  in  various  proportions,  accordii 
the  fancy  of  the  preparer.  Some 
mend  12  ounces  of  shell-lac,  6  oi 
gum  arable,  and  3  ounces  of  co] 
1  gallon  of  spirits  of  wine.  A 
coloured  polish  is  prepared  with  I  II 
shell-lac,  |  lb.  of  benzoin,  and  1  galli 
spirits;  or  \\  lb.  shell-lac,  4  oaii( 
gnaiacum,  and  1  gallon  of  spirits, 
gon's  blood  may  also  be  used  to  give 
quired  tint.  The  hardest  and  most  dm 
polish  is  made  with  shell-Iao  and  a 
without  any  other  ingredients.  It  ia 
to  make  the  varnish  thicker  than  is 
ed  for  use,  and  to  thin  it  down  with  dj 
when  being  used.  A  tough  polish  is  sail 
be  produced  from  1^  lb.  of  shell-lac,!^ 
of  seed- lac,  4  oz.  of  sandarac,  and  2  ^ 
mastic  to  the  gallon  of  spirit ;  or  2  II 
shell-lac  and  4  oz.  of  thus  to  the 
A  light-coloured  varnish  zn&y  be  made^ 
bleached  or  white  lac;  but  thia 
by  exposure  to  light. — Tomlinson. 

FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS  IN 
are   Pondicherry,    Chandernagore, 
and  Yanaon  on   the   Orissa    coast, 
bifurcation  of  the  Godavery  and  Coritif 

FRERE,  Sir  Henry  Bartle,  K.  C.  B. 
Bombay  Civil  Servant,  Commissiooc 
Sind,  Member  of  the  Council  of  India, 
wards  Governor  of  the  Bombay  Preside 
He  belonged  to  a  race  of  men  well  nigM 
known  in  modem  days.  To  courtly  beara 
and  all  that  fascinates  an  eye,  he  addi 
facility  of  thought,  clothed  in  simplest  I 
guage  that  seldom  failed  to  bring  oonTicn 
and  he  was  gifted  with  flmmess  of  dedi 
and  tenacity  of  will. — Thurlcto,  p.  46.     1 

FREYA,  the  Scandinavian  goddeaa' 
love,  and  Preyr  the  god  of  beauty. 
supposed  to  be  the  analogue  of  OomiahJ 
creative  power  of  the  hindn  mj^( 
Th6  grand  festival  to  Freya  was  in  sj 
then  boars  were  ofiered  up  to  her  by' 
Scandinavians,  and  boars  of  paste  weren^J 
and  eaten  by  the  peasantry.  At  t^^.fj 
sent  day,  "  Vasanti,"  or  spring  pewoniw 
is  worshipped  by  the  rajputs,  who  open  u 
season  with  a  grand  hunt,  led  by  thepn» 
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Tuasal  cbiefs  wben  they  chase,  slay 

the  boar.  Tod,  See  Basant.  Goari. 

CmETIA    BAUBRIANA.      The 

island  '*  Grass  tree,"  belongs  to  the 

of  Pandane®  or  Screw  pines.      Its 

is  zDarked  by  rings,  like  the  cabbage 

vhere  the  old  leaves  have  fallen  off, 

wHes  on  the  ground,  or  climbs  like  ivy 

tite  trees.     The  branches  are  crowned 

Bts  of  broad  sedge-like  leaves,  from 

tre  of  which  the  flowers  arise,  the 

of  which  are  a  bright  scarlet,  and  the 

green,  and,  wben  they  fall  off,  clasters 

of  three  or  four  oblong  pulpy  fruit, 

inches  in  length,  and   as  much  in  oir- 

ice.— ZeppeZ'tf   Ind.  Arck.^    Vol,  II. 

mOL    BtJTl.     Hind.  Per.  Meni- 

hirsutum. 
SSBSHIP,   part  of  the  ceremony  of 
f  of  friendship,  amongst  hindns,  consists 
a  bel  or  larger  wood-apple,  half 
is  kept  by  eacb  party,  and,   from} 
apact,  is  called  bel  bhandar. — Elphin- 
'Btttory  of  India,  p,  865. 
ISiTE  BIRD.  T  he  Tachy petes  aquila, 
)  ailed  the  Sea  Hawk,  also  Man  of 
lUuid  the  Boatswain;    It  has  short 
Qonot  swim  oivdive.  It  is  interme- 
^^Q  the  predaceous  sea  and  land 
b  attacks   the  smallest  birds  and 
^  fishing  birds    abandon    their 
Stakes  great  flights  and  is  of  great 
'"^rising  to  great  heights  in  the  air. 
thioagh  all  tropical  seas  and  hov- 
[•wrthe  tropical    waters.     It  has  been 
\W  leagnes  from  land,  and  yet  is  said 
to  land  every  night*    Its  expanded 
nwaBttre  14»  feet  from  end  to  end. — 

KATE  ISLE,  OB  ILE  AUX  FREGA- 
i  the  iBoet  easterly  of  the  Seychelles,  in 
»"_32'  S.  long.  36  ^  1'  E. 
IGED  CHAMELEON.     Chamroleo 

iQILLA..     The  sparrow    genus  of 

rf  the  family   Fringillidae.   PringOla 

^^*j    the     mountain    Pinch     of 

N.  Asia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  Af- 

i,  Kashmir,  W.  Himalaya,  is  a  win- 

^»t  in  Britain,  and  the  European 

■"TDgilJa  nivalis  has  been  obtained  at 

iGILLID-ffi),    A  family  of  Birds. 
r*«.    Ploceinee,    1  gen.  '4  sp.    viz., 

Vflii.  EstreldinsB,  5  gen.  16  sp.  viz., 
^\  1  Erythrina ;  2  Amadina;  2  Es- 
)  1  SciflgiroBtrDm. 


fom. 


Passerin®,    2  gen,  7 
•»2Pctronia. 


sp*    VIZ.', 


FROGS. 

Suh'fam.  Fringillinae,  14  gen.  20  sp.  viz. 
1  Montifringilla;  1  Fringilla ;  1  Pjrrhospiza; 

1  Procarduelis ;  3  Carpodacus*,  1  Hsemotos- 
piza;  2  Pyrrhula;l  Propyrrhula;  2Loxia;  1 
Chrysomtris;  1  Carduelis;  1  Ligurinus  j  1  Se- 
rinus ;  3  Coccothraustes. 

Suh-fam.    EmberizinaB,  2  gen.  10  sp.  viz., 

2  Emberiza ;  8  Euspiza. 

Suh-fam,  Accentorinee,  1  gen.  4  sp.  viz., 
4  Accentor. 

Stib-fam.  AlaudinsB,  4  gen.  1  sub-gen. 
14  sp.  viz.,  3  Alauda,  arvensis,  gulgula,  Mala- 
barica ;  2  Calandrella ;  2  Galeiida ;  6  Mira- 
fra ;  1  Pyrrhulauda.     See  Birds. 

FRITILLARIA  IMPERTALIS.  A  bul- 
bous rooted  plant  with  very  showy  flow- 
ers, growing  well  in  any  light  garden  soil, 
the  colours  are  various.  They  are  increased 
by  ofl'-sets. 

FROGS  are  very  common  in  all  the  South 
and  East  of  Asia.  They  belong  to  the  rep- 
tile Sub-Class  Batrachia  and  order  Batrachia 
salienta.  The  Malabar  bull-frog,  Hylorana 
Malabarica,  occurs  in  several  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  Hana  cutipora 
occurs  in  Ceylon,  it  was  named  by 
Mr.  Blyth  Rana  robusta.  The  little  tree 
frogs,  Polypedates  maculatus,  Oray,  shelter 
themselves  beneath  leaves,  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  ten  species  of  Polypedates 
occur  in  this  region.  Several  species  of  toads 
occur,  but  in  Ceylon,  the  more  common  are 
Bufo  melanostictus,  kelaartii  and  asper.  As 
in  Europe,  so  inlndia, these  harmless  creatures 
have  ever  been  counted  poisonous.  Frogs 
are  eaten  in  India  by  the  humblest  of 
the  races,  by  many  of  the  Burmese  and 
they  are  eaten  in  China,  by  all  classes.  They 
are  caught  in  China,  by  tying  a  worm  or  a 
young  frog,  just  emerged  from  tad-pole 
life  by  the  waist  to  a  fish-line,  and 
lobbing  him  up  and  down  in  the  grass  and 
grain  rice  fields  where  the  old  croakers  are 
wont  to  harbour.  As  soon  as  one  sees  the 
young  frog,he  makesaplunge  at  him  and  swal- 
lows him  whole,  whereupon  he  is  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  frog-fisher*s  basket,  losing 
his  life,  liberty,  and  lunch  together,  for  the 
bait  is  rescued  from  his  maw,  and  used  again 
as  long  as  life  lasts.  Frogs,  says  Fortune, 
are  in  great  demand  in  all  the  Chinese  towns, 
both  in  the  north  and  south,  wherever  he 
had  been,  and  they  were  very  abundant  in 
Nantsin.  They  abound  in  shallow  lakes  and 
rice  fields,  and  many  of  them  are  very  beau- 
tifully coloured,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  by  the  hand  of  a  first  rate  artist. 
The  vendors  of  these  animals  skin  them  alive  9 
in  the  streets  in  the  most  unmerciful  and  appa- 
rently cruel  way.    Frogs  seemed    much    in 
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demand.  They  are  brought  to  market  in  tubs 
and  baskets,  and  the  vendor  employs  himself 
in  skinning  them  as  he  sits  making  sales.  He 
is  extremely  expert  at  this  part  of  his  busi- 
ness.    He  takes  up  the  frog  in  his  left  hand, 
and  with  a  knife  which  he  holds  in  his  right 
chops  off  the  fore  part  of  its   head.     The 
skin  is  then  drawn  back  over  the   body  and 
down  fco  the  feet,  which  are  chopped  off  and 
thrown  away.     The   poor  frog,   still  alive, 
but  headless,   skinless,    and  without   feet,  is  | 
then  thrown  into  another  tub,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated  on  the  rest  in  the  same  way. 
Every  now  and  then   the  artist  lays  down 
his  knife,  and  takes  up  his   scales  to  weigh 
these  animals  for  his   customers   and  make 
his  sales.     Everything  in  this  civilised  coun- 
try  whether  it  be  gold  or  silver,  geese  or 
frogs,  is  sold  by  weight.     Dr.  Forsyth  men- 
tions having  seen  boiled   frogs  in  a  Burmese 
bazaar,  exposed  for  sale,  among  other  articles 
of  food.     The  Pyxicephalus  adspersus  of  Dr. 
Smith,  the  Matla-metlo  of  the  Bechuana  of 
South  Africa,   when   cooked,  look.-^  like    a 
chicken.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is 
5 1  inches  ;  and  the  hind   logs  are  G  inches 
long.     During  the  dry  months   they  conceal 
themselves  in  holes  which  they  make  at  the 
foot  of  bushes. — William* s  Middle  Kingdom, 
Vol.  2.  p.  48.  A  Res.  among  the  Chin,  p.  343. 
Fortune* 8  Residence  in  China,  p.  45.  Tennenfs 
Ceylon.  Livingstone,  See  Batrachia,  Reptiles. 

FROG-FISH,  Cheironectes,  species,  the 
frog-fish  of  the  British,  in  India,  belongs  to 
the  family  of  Lophiadas  or  angiers,  and 
species  are  met  with  in  many  seas.  In 
this  group,  the  bones  of  the  carpus  form 
arms  that  support  the  pectoral  fins, 
and  enable  these  fishes  to  walk  along  the 
moist  ground,  almost  like  quadrupeds; 
Cheironectes  immaculatus,  Ruppell,  has 
feet  or  claws  rather  than  fins.  Hartwig 
mentions  a  frog- fish  of  the  Asiatic  islands 
and  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  remarkable 
for  its  hideous  appearance  and  its  capability 
of  surviving  for  several  days  on  land.  Its 
pectoral  fins  are  so  placed  that  it  can  crawl 
about  on  land. — TennenVe  Sketclies  of  the  Nat. 
His.  of  Ceylon,  p.  330.     See  Fishes. 

PROMAGE.     Fr.     Cheese. 
FROMENT.  Fk.  Wheat. 
FRUIT.     Eng.    Fr. 

Samar, 

Thamar, 

Athi, 

Phal,    DuK.  Guz. 

Hewa, 

Obst, 

Fruchte, 

Ooft, 

Prutta, 

Frutte, 


Abab. 

rructum,                   Lat. 

1) 

Fal,                          Mahb. 

BURH. 

Bna,                      Malay. 

Hind. 

Phal,  also  Bar  also 

ii 

Mewa,                   Pers. 

Gkb. 

Owoschtflch,               Rus. 

»» 

Fruta,                            Sp. 

DUT. 

Kaia  or  Pallam,        Tam. 

It. 

Panda,  also  Kaia,      Tbl. 

FRUIT. 

In  few   natnral  products  is   India  raofc 
prolific  than  in   its  fruits.     The  pine-apple, 
mango,  mangosteeh,  jarabo,  tamarind,  orange, 
strawberries  are  amongst  the  best  known, 
besides  an  infinite  variety  of  smaller   frnits 
partaken  by  the  natives,  either  dried  or  in 
their  curries.     To  the  north,  and  in  the  hill- 
districts,  peaches,  grapes,  figs,   &c.,  are  both 
abundant  and  of  good  quality.    In  the  south 
and  central  parts  of  Hindustan  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  i^eneral  use  amongst  the  people 
are  the  melon,  gourd,  cucumber, wat«r- melon, 
plantain,      guava,      jujube,     custard-apple, 
and  fig.     In  some  of  the   hill-districts   the 
wild  raspberry  and  a  species  of  gooseberry 
are  found  in  great  abundance  and  of  good 
quality.     On  the  N.  West  of  India,  in  parts 
of  the  Punjab,  Himalaya,  in  Cashmir  and  in 
Afghanistan,  the  fruits  liked   by   Europeans 
are  more   plentiful.     In    Cashmir  the  fruits 
which  attain   maturity  are   the  apple,  pear, 
quince,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  almond,  pome- 
granate, mulberry,   walnut,  hazelnut,  pista- 
chio and  melon.     The   cheiry  '*  gilaa'*  is  in- 
digenous and  is  cultivated  in  orchards.    The 
bullace  "  Pninus  insititV*  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  a  wild  state.     The  vine  is  extensively 
cultivated.     In   Kanawar,  .apples  areaban- 
dant  and  nice  looking^  though  not  with  much 
flavour.     Peshawar   sends  dried   red  raisins 
which  sell  at  lbs.  18  for  a  shilling,  and  dried 
raisins  of  a  pale   green  colour   which  sell  at 
lbs.  4  for  a  shilling  and  bloon>  raisins  are  also 
obtainable.     Dried  apricots  are  very  abund- 
ant,  also   figs,   dried,   flattened   and  strung 
together,   also   the   dried  plum   (alucba)  of 
Peshawur.     The   small  seedless  raisin,  the 
Kismis,    is  in  every   bazaar.     In   the  upper 
Hills   of  the  Punjab,  the  apricot,  (Jaldarn  or 
zardaru)  is  common,   its  kernel  yielding  oil. 
Apples   and  pears   are  also  grown.       There 
are  two  species   of  cherry,   the  Jamuna,  or 
Cerasus  cornuta,  and  the   Cerasus  padam; 
the  former  has  black  sweetish  berries,  which 
are  eaten.  The  wild  pear,  called  "  mehal"  or 
kainth  (P.  variolosa),  is  common  also  in  the 
hills,  it  somewhat  resembles  the  medlar,  and 
the  fruit  is   sweet  when  it  is   rotten.     In 
Kangra  and   Kulu,  there  is  a  crab,  or  wild 
apple,  called   **  ban  mehal"  (Pyrus  baccata) 
also   a    quince     (Cydonia    vulgaris).     The 
fruit  of  the  "  trimal,"  or  Ficus  macropbylla, 
is  sold  in  the  bazaar  at  Simla.     There  are  on 
the  upper  Sutlej   some  species  of  Ribes  (R. 
nubicola  and   R.  glaciala),   which  are  like 
currants,   but  have  little    flavour;    also    a 
species    of   gooseberry.     There    is    a  wild 
strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca)  ;   and  a  black* 
berry,   called  **unsri'*    (Rubus  flavus),  the 
fruit  of  which  is  preserved.     In  Kulu  and 
Kangra  the  loqnat  (Eriobotrya  Japonica), 
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fruit; 

ipomc^Tiu^i^y'*  darim"(Pnnica  js^rana- 

thoocnr.The^'mitha  tendn/'or  frnit  of 

spjroBtomentosa^muBt  nofcbe  omitted. 

Satl^  valley,  Myrica  sapida,  yields  a 

insefal  for  makiog  sherbets.     Among 

we  find  the  fin  dak,  or  nuts  of  Cory  Ins 

sold  at  Simla  ;  and  the  seeds  of  the 

pine  (P.  gerardiana)  are  kept  for  food 

kwar,  where  they   sell  at   2  annas  a 

AboTe  Chini,  this  tree  is  the  principal 

\BL  the  forest.    In  the  lower  hills  the  frnit 

*^amW*  (Phyllanthns  emblica),  should 

be  included :  the   well  known  plan- 

I  aid  mango  do  not  occur  ;  the   latter  is 

l«en,  says  Dr.  G leghorn,  near  Rampur, 

Satlej,  and  the  former  below  Kotgurh. 

MIS  conferta  *'  ^ehai,"    and     Carissa 

jield  fruits  that  can  he  preserved,  the 

Baking  the  well  known  karunda  jelly- 

[brmah  the   fruits  are   very  numerous, 

rly  all  of  them  very  indifferent,  though, 

iBormese  who,  while  a  child,  eats  a  raw 

I  potato  with  as  must  zest  as  a  Euro- 

iwnld  an  apple,  they  are  no  doubt  con- 

imsnrpassable.     The    ancient   Celts 

Kcrna,  the  modem    Califomians    still 

'Moni  bread,  and    the  Burmese  and  Ka- 

k«t  fruits  which  are  but   little  superior 

*  Kara :  in  general  their  fruits  are  much 

'tothose  of  temperate  climates.    The 

'sort  are  as  under  : 

[r^^tniB  aurantiam. 
^iimeSyCitraa  limetta. 
ck,  citrus  decainana. 
l-vpple,  anona  squamosa. 
'••op,  tcona  mnricata. 
&??  ^***'  *"**'°*  reticulata. 

■ill  line,  dtnis  bergamia  ;  c.  acida. 
1  ^ge  line,  citras  beri^amia. 

Table  Fruits, 

vDgocteeo,  {Faroinia  mangostana. 
wan,  Dnrio  obethinus. 
«ngo>  nangifera  indica. 

h        n       Bylyatica. 
whi,  aepbelium  Kohi. 
2»I»w,carica  papaya. 
«»▼*,  psidiiim  pyrifemm  (white). 

»»         tf       pomifemm  (red). 
^-tpple,  ananaa  sativos,  bromelia  aDanos. 
JTtttain,  mnaa  paradi8ia43a. 
wcBWwt,  00008  nncifera. 
Httt,  Eriobotiya  japonica. 
"tf.pyniB. 

5^,  artocaipna  integrifolia. 

™^nit,    „  incigna. 

**^t,  „  commniiis. 

■^^«7.  moras  Indica. 

■powry,  mbuB  ap. 

J^  berry,  thibaudia  loranlhifolia. 

^"^^  fragaria  ap. 

««Ue,bilKacua  sabdariffa. 
^»er  melon, 

^ble  JeaTcd  citron,  citrua  totosa. 
"*«»gnnate,  pTmica  graoatnm. 
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Rambutan,  nophelium  lappaceum. 

Otaheite  gooseberry,  cicca  disticha  :  phyllantbus. 

Carambola,  averrhoa  carambola. 

Bilimbi,       ,,     bilimbi. 

Brazil  gooseberry,  physalis  pemviazia. 

8apodilla  plam,  achraa  sapota. 

GhocoIatB  nut  tree,  Theobroma  cacao. 

Bengal  currants,  carissa  carandas. 

Granadilla ;  passiflora  qnadrangularia. 

India  grape,  vitis  indica. 

Grape  vine,  vitis  vinifcra. 

Cherry,  cerasns. 

Walnut,  jnglans  regia 

„      PegU)  jnglans  tricocca,  ta  soung-let-wah. 
Water  melon,  citrullns  cucurbita. 
Musk  melon,  cucumis  melo. 
Rose  apple,  eugenia  jambos,  jambosa  Tulgaris. 
Jambo  fruit,  eugenia. 
Pierardia  fruit,  pierardia  sapota. 
Uvaria  fruit,  uvaria  grandiflora. 
Wood  apple,  ferouia  elephantum. 
Three  leaved  triphasia,  triphasia  trifoliata. 
Uorso  mango,  mangifera  foatida. 
Opposite  leaved  mango,  cambessedea    oppo8itifo« 
lia  (mangifera.) 

Oleaster  plum,  eleagnns  conferta. 
Malay  apple,  eugenia  jambosa ;  e.  mallacocnsis. 
Chesnut,  castanea  martabanica. 
Foetid  sterculia,  sterculia  foetida. 
Budhs  cocoanuti  sterculia  alata. 
Groand-nut,  arachis  liypogcaa. 
Sandoricnm,  sandoricum  indicum. 
Willoughbeia  martabanica. 
Tamarind,  Tamarindus  indious. 
Figtree,  Ficus  lanceolata. 
„  „  glomerata. 

),  „         macrophylla. 

Hog  plum,  spondias  mangifera. 


The  only  trees  to  the  cultivation  of  which 
the  Chinese  pay  any  attention,  are  the  frait 
bearing  kinds;  and  in  some  places,  in  China, 
there  are  very  fair  orchards  containiug  the 
mango,  leech ee,  lougan,  ivangpee,  orange, 
citron,  and  pumelo.  Two  of  the  fruits  culti- 
vated in  Chusan  are  of  considerable  excel- 
lence, the  one  is  called  yang-mai :  it  is  a 
scarlet  fruit,  not  unlike  an  arbutus  or  straw- 
berry, but  having  a  stone  like  a  plum  in  the 
centre,  the  other  is  the  Kum-quat,  a  small 
species  of  Citrus,  about  the  size  of  an  oval 
gooseberry,  with  a  sweet  rind  and  sharp  acid 
pulp.  This  fruit  is  well  known  in  a  preser- 
ved state  by  those  who  have  any  inter- 
course with  Canton,  and  a  small  quantity  is 
annually  sent  to  England  as  presents. 
Preserved  in  sugar,  according  to  the 
Chinese  method,  it  is  excellent.  Groves  of 
the  Kum-quat  are  common  on  all  the  hill- 
sides of  Chusan.  The  bush  grows  from 
three  to  six  feet  high,  and  when  covered 
with  its  orange-coloured  firuitjis  a  very  pretty 
object.  The  shaddock,  plantain,  and  persim- 
mon, are  common,  and  several  varieties  are 
enumerated  of  each ;  the  plantain  is  eaten 
raw  and  cooked,  and  forms  no  inconsiderable 
item  in  the  substance    of   the  poor.     The 
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pomegranate,  carambola  or  tree  gooseberry, 
mango,  costard-apple,  pine-apple,  rose-apple, 
breadfrait,  fig,  guava,  and  olive,  some  of 
them  as  good  as,  and  others  inferior  to  what 
are  fonnd  in  other  countries,  increase  the 
list.  The  whampe,  lichi,  Inngan,  or,  "  dra- 
gon's eyes,'*  and  loqaat,  (Eriobotrya)  are 
four  indigenous  fruits  at  Canton.  The  first 
resembles  a  grape  in  size,  and  a  gooseberry 
in  taste ;  the  lichi  looks  like  a  strawberry 
in  size  and  shape;  the  tough,  rough  red 
skin  incloses  a  sweet  watery  pulp  of  a  whit- 
ish color  surrounding  a  hard  seed.  Grapes 
are  plentifal  and  tolerably  good  but  the 
Chinese  do  not  make  wine.  Williams' Middle 
Kingdom,  Vol.  II,  p.  i5.  Fortune's  Wander- 
ing'Sy  p.  22  ;  63.  Cleghorn's  Punjab  Report; 
Br,  Mason's  Tenasserim;  Br,  McLlelland's 
Report, 

FRUMENTIUS.     See  Christianity. 

FRUMENTUM.    Lat.     Corn. 

FRUTA  DE  BUNO—  ?     Capers. 

FTITA.  Ab.  An  unleavened  paste  of  flour 
and  water,  baked  in  ashes  of  camel's  dung, 
and  mixed  up  with  a  little  butter.  Robinson's 
Travels,    Vol.  IL  p.  171. 

FU.     Every  Chinese  province  is  divided 

into  a  certain  number  of  districts,  called 
ic  y /^»  i,  rj,.^g  M  .4  cbo^^n  or    **  Heen."     A 

**  Fu"  is  a  large  portion  or  department  of  a 
province  under  the  general  control  of  a  civil 
officer,  immediately  subordinate  to  the  head 
of  the  provincial  government. — 8irr, Chinese, 

FUOHEU,  the  capital  of  Fokien  province, 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  cities 
in  China.  —  Ynley  Cathay  I.  p,  109. 

FUCHSIA.  A  genus  of  beautiful  plants, 
which  can  be  cultivated  during  the  rains  and 
cold  8eason,theygrow  freely  from  slips,  which 
maybe  sent  to  agreat  distance  if  packed  either 
inatincase,orbamboo,  surrounded  with  damp 
moss,  the  soil  in  which  they  strike  best  is  a 
light  sandy  loam,  the  slips  until  they  have 
thrown  out  strong  shoots,  and  leaves  must 
never  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  even  then 
only  early  in  the  morning. — Riddell,  Jaffrey. 

FUCUS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Fucaceaa,  the  Algacesd  of  Lindley. 

FUCUS  NATANS  is  the  Gulf  weed, 
which  travellers  to  and  from  India,  meet 
with  in  the  Atlantic.  Agar-agar  is  the  Malay 
name  for  a  species  of  marine  alga,  the  Fucus 
tenax  of  many  of  the  Malayan  islands,  and 
forming  a  considerable  article  of  export  to 
China  by  junks.  It  is  esculent  when  boiled 
to  a  jelly,  and  is  also  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  vegetable  glue.  It  abounds  on  the 
coral  shoals  in  the  vicinity  of  Singapore  but 
the  finest  known  in  the  Archipelago  is  found 
on  the  coast  of  Billiton,  It  is  known  to  the 
Chinese    by  the  name  of  Hy-Chy  and  is 
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converted  by  them  to  various  purposes,  such 
as  glue,  paint,  &c.  The  chief  consumption 
of  it  is  in  the  dressing  and  glazing  of  their 
cotton  manufactures  and  the  preparation 
of  sacrifice  paper  and  paintings  for  their 
temples.  A  small  portion  of  the  finest  part 
is  sometimes  made  into  a  firm  jelly  which  on 
being  cut  up  and  preserved  in  syrup  makes  a 
delicious  sweetmeat. 

The  FucuR  esculentus,Kaddil-pash  — Tarn, 
the  Ceylon  moss,  grows  in  great  abundance 
at  Jafnapatam  and  when  boiled  down  makes 
an  excellent  jelly  for  invalids  and  forms  an 
article  of  trade  thence. — Orawfurd  Bicpage  6. 
See  Agar-Agar^  Ceylon  moss.  Edible  seaweed. 
Eucheuma  spinosa,  Gracillaria  tenax.  SphsB- 
rococcus. 

FUCUS  SPmOSUS.  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Eucheuma  spinosa, 

FUDSIYAMA.  A  high  volcanic  moun- 
tain of  Japan,  at  present  inactive,  bat  which 
tradition  reports  to  have  risen  in  one  night, 
and,  as  it  rose,  there  occurred  a  depression 
in  the  earth  near  Miako,  which  now  forms 
the  lake  of  Mit-su-no-umi.  In  A.D.  864,  the 
mountain  burst  asunder  from  its  base  np- 
wards,and  at  its  last  eruption  inl  707,it  cover- 
ed Yedo  with  ashes.  It  is  a  sacred  mountain* 
It  is  crested  with  snow,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  truncated  cone^  and  the 
gathering  of  a  white  cloud  around  its 
summit,  is  a  sign  of  bad  weather.  It  is  oc- 
casionally ascended  by  Japanese  pilgrims  for 
the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  winds.— See 
Japan,  pp.  409 — 411. 

FUEL.  In  the  drier  climates  of  the  tro- 
pics, is  a  very  scarce  article,  and  the  dried 
dung  of  animals  is  very  largely  used.  In 
the  Punjab,  the  plants  in  use  for  fuel  are  the 
Alsine,  Artemisia  sacrorum,Calligonum  poly- 
gonoides,  Caragana  pygmaea,  Crozophora 
tinctoria,  Ephedra  Gerardiana,  Burotia  cera- 
toides,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  Junipems 
communis,  J.  excelsa,  Periploca  aphylla, 
Bhazya  striota,  Rosa  Webbiana,  Tanacetom 
tomentosum.  Since  the  establishment  of  a 
Conservancy  of  Forests  in  India,  firewood  has 
greatly  increased  in  price.     See  Firewood. 

FUFIL.     Ab.     Areca    catechu     Lnm., 

BOXB. 

FUGA.  One  of  the  five  Islands,  near 
Cagayan.     See  Babuyan. 

FUH.    Arab.    Madder. 
FUHM-CHOBI.    Arab  ?    Charcoal. 

FUL ADAT.  A  town  near  Bamian,  yields 
gold  and  lapis  lazuli. 

FUKIBN.      A  province  of  China. 
FULGO.     A  river  in  the  Gyah  district  of 
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roiiB  in  ihe  Patna     diairict,   near 
idiee. 

iICA  ATBA.      The  common  coot  of 

Asia,   N.  Africa,   where   found  ad- 

to  F.  cristata :  it  is  common  in  India. 

and  Jayanese  species  distinct.    See 

riJGULINJS.      A  sub-family   of  birds 
fiunilj  AnatidsB  or  Gooses.     It   con- 
one  species  of  the  genus  Branta,  and 
species  of  Faligula,  viz  : — 

ferina.  The  Pochard,  in  the  circuit 
lem     regions,  Barbary^  common   in 

Xiqula     nyroca     '  Ferruginous    Duck.' 
Asia,  N.  Africa  :  common  in  India. 

igyla  marila,     (*  Scaup  Duck.' )  Circuit 
regions  :  Punjab^  Sindh,  Nepal. 

cristata.     (*  Tufted  Duck.')  Eu- 
Aflia,  Barbary :  common  in  India. 

Rufinay  ofPaUaSf  is  the  crested 

^AMES,   Capt.     He  wrote  an  ac- 

of  ihe  island  of  Perim  in  the  Bom.  As. 

Vol.  I.    18.     Visit  to  the  Rajpeepla 

kind  acconnt  of  the  Cornelian  mines  in 

.Geo.  Trans.  Vol.  I.  8.    A  report  on  the 

d&e  Taptee  at  Surat  in  1837.— Ibid, 

TIL  352.     An  account  of  borings  and 

through  the  Gogo  in  the  Bl. 

1837;  Bom.   As.   Trans.    1841, 

L  ib.    An  account  of  a  singular  hollow 

Ahmedabad,  called  the  Boke,  supposed 

in  the  Bom.   Geo.  Trans.  Vol.  VII. 

and      on     the    present    and    former 

fof  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  Ibid,  Vol.  VUL— 

iBuisfs  Catalogue. 

;A.     Hind.  Tah.     Grewia  Asiatica. 

iWA  Mahr.  or  PHULWABA.  Hind- 
butyracea. 

L^SUEEiSi.    The   Fumitory    tribe    of 

of  which  there  are  about  70  species, 

India,  4  in  Japau,  and  1  in  Persia.  The 

species,  besides  two  that  are  common 

countries,  consist  of  16  of  Carydalis; 

Dactylocapnos ;  and  1  of  Macrocapnos. 

plants  of  this  order  haye  watery  juice, 

common  in  the  Himalaya  from  Nepal  to 

lere,    and  contain  a  bitter    principle. 

ft 
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qI  malek,    Arab.  I  Pit-papra, 
£3ro.  I  Shatra, 

is  nsed  by   Indian  physicians    who 
dder    it    diuretic.      Among    European 
[oners,  it  was  long  regarded   as    a 
>le tonic  and  BlterAtiYC^O^Shaughnessy 
184. 


Hind. 
Pebs.  Duk 


FUNGUS. 
FUMARIA  PARVIFLORA.»r.  et  A. 


Pers. 


9* 


Fumitory  Eno. 

Pit-papra,  Hind.      Shatunij, 

Baklett-iil-malik,     Arab.     Shatra^ 

Has  ovate  sepals  as  broad  as  the 
corolla  and  about  two-thirds  shorter.  It 
greatly  resembles  F.  officinalis,  but  is  small- 
er in  all  its  parts.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pale-red  colour.  It  is  found  in  Kent,  and  is 
also  very  common  in  the  East  Indies,  where 
it  is  used  as  a  medicine.  The  leaves  have 
a  bitter  taste,  mahommedans  employ  it 
as  a  diuretic,  and  in  maniacal  cases.  F. 
parviflora,  is  considered  to  be  identical  with 
the  x«^y<^'  of  the  Greeks  ;  it  is  much  used  in 
the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  mixed  with 
black  pepper,  in  the  treatment  of  intermit- 
tent fevers.— ^n^.  Cyo.  0*Shaughne8sy, 

FUMITORY. 

Baqlat-nl  malik,     Ar.        Fumeterre,  Fa. 

Shahtra,  Duk.  Pers,  |  Pit-papra,    Guz.  Hind.. 

See  Fumaria. 

FUNGUS. 

Sana  kuoha,  Hind.  |  KaIat,Gliandawan  Malay. 
Under  this  name  botanists  comprehend 
not  only  the  various  races  of  mushrooms, 
toadstools,  and  similar  productions,  but  a 
large  number  of  microscopic  plants  forming 
the  appearances  called  mouldiness,  mildew, 
smut,  rush  brand,  dry-rot,  Ac.  They  are 
cellular  flowerless  plants  and  are  arranged 
into 


1.  Mushrooms. 

2.  Pnffballs. 

3.  Smuts. 


4.  Mildews. 

5.  Truffles,  morelles. 

6.  Moulds. 


all  are  numerous  in  India,  growing  on  or 
in  damp  vegetable  mould.  The  common 
field  mushrooms,  are  eaten.  But  several 
poisonous  fungi  so  closely  resemble  the 
common  mushroom,  that  the  utmost  cau- 
tion is  necessary  in  their  use.  No  test 
whatever,  whether  botanical  or  chemical, 
can  be  relied  on  to  distinguish  the  dangerous 
from  the  wholesome  kinds.  Special  cultivation 
is  the  only  sure  mode  of  procuring  the  mush- 
room of  invariably  good  quality.  One  fungus 
resembling  a  mushroom  grows  at  the  foot  of 
the  bamboo,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Burmese 
as  a  valuable  specific  in  worms,  Dr.  Hooker 
says  of  the  Fungi  of  the  Himalaya  that 
there  is  marked  difference  between  those 
parts  of  Tibet  investigated  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
and  the  more  southern  regions.  The  fungi 
found  by  Dr.  Thomson  were  but  few  in  num- 
ber, and  for  the  most  part  of  very  ordinary 
forms,  differing  but  little  from  the  pro- 
duce of  a  European  wood.     Some,     how- 
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ever,  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Polyporos  fomentarins,  on  poplars 
near  Iskardo,  exceeding  in  dimensions  any- 
thing which  this  species  exhibits  in  Earope. 
A  very  fine  -^cidinm  (M,  Thomsoni)  also 
infests  the  fir  tree  Abies  Smithiana,  Hexen- 
besen  of  the  German  forests,  bat  is  a  finer 
species  and  quite  distinct.  Poly  poms  oblectans 
Geaster  limbatns^  Geaster  mammosns,  Ery- 
siphe  tanrica,  a  Boletus  infested  with  Sepe- 
donium  mycophilum,  Scleroderma  verru- 
cosum,  an  ^cidium,  and  a  Uromyces,  both 
onMulgedium  Tataricum,  about  half-a-dozen 
Agarics,  one  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet 
above  the  Nubra  river,  a  Lycoperdon,  and 
Morchella  semilibera,  which  is  eaten  in 
■Kashmir,  and  exported  when  dry  to  the 
plains  of  India,  make  up  the  list  of  fungi. 
The  region  of  Sikkim  is  perhaps  the  most 
productive  in  fleshy  fungi  of  any  in 
the  world,  both  as  regards  numbers  and 
species  and  Eastern  Nepal  and  Kbasia 
yield  also  an  abundant  harvest.  The 
forms  are  for  the  most  part  European, 
though  the  species  are  scarcely  ever  quite 
identical.  The  dimensions  of  many  are  tim- 
ly  gigantic,  and  many  species  afford  abund- 
ant food  to  the  natives.  Mixed  with 
European  forms  a  few  more  decidedly  tropi- 
cal occur,  and  amongst  those  of  East  Nepal 
is  a  Lentinus  which  has  the  curious  property 
of  staining  every  thing  which  touches  it  of 
a  deep  rhubarb  yellow,  and  is  not  exceeded 
in  magnificence  by  any  tropical  species. 
The  Polypori  are  often  identical  with  those 
of  Java,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philippine  Isles, 
and  the  curious  Trichocoma  paradoxum 
which  was  first  found  by  Dr.  Junghuhn  in 
Java,  and  very  recently  by  Dr.  Harvey  in 
Ceylon,  occurs  abundantly  on  the  decayed 
tininks  of  laurels,  as  it  does  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  curious  genus  Mitremyces  also  is 
scattered  here  and  there,  though  not  under 
the  American  form,  but  that  which  occurs 
in  Java.  Though  Hymenomycetes  are  so 
abundant,  the  Discomycetes  and  Ascomy- 
cetes  are  comparatively  rare,  and  very  few 
species  indeed  of  Spbseria  were  gathered. 
One  curious  matter  is,  that  amongst  the  very 
extensive  collections  which  have  been  made 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  new  genus.  The 
species  moreover  in  Sikkim  are  quite 
difierent,  except  in  the  case  of  some  more 
or  less  cosmopolite  species  from  those  of 
Eastern  Nepal  and  Khasia:  scarcely  a 
single  LactArius  or  Cortinarius  for  instance 
occurs  in  Sikkim,  though  there  are  several 
in  Khasia.  The  genus  Boletus  through  the 
whole  district  assumes  the  most  magnificent 
forms,  which  are  generally  very  different 
from    anything  in  Earope.    A  fungus  has 
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done  enormous  damage  in  the  Ceylon  coffee 
plantations:  when  a  cofiee  tree  is  attacked  by 
the  bug,    it    is   deprived    of   its  sap  and 
its  nourishment,  whilst  the  fungus   which 
never  fails  to  attend   on  the   bug   prevents 
restoration  by  closing  the  stomates  through 
which     the    tree    breathes     and     respires. 
Bug     exists   on  tho     estates   to  an   incal- 
culable extent, — none  are  believed  by   Mr. 
Nietner  to   be  quite  free   from  it.     Whole 
estates  are  seen  black  with  bugs,  i.'  e.   with 
the  fungus :  and,  he   asks,    '*  am  I  wrong  in 
saying  that  if  there  was  no  bug  in  Ceylon,  it 
would  at  a  rough  guess  produce  50,000  cwts. 
of  coffee  more  than  it  actually  does."    The 
value  of  this   quantity   on   the  spot  being 
about  £125,000,  this   sum  represents  the 
aggregate  of  the  annual  loss  by  bug  sustain- 
ed by  tho  Ceylon  planters.     O^ShoMghnessy^ 
page  67 S.  Hooker's  Hiinalayan  Journal,  Vol. 
11,  pages  381-382.    i.     Nietner  observations 
on  tfie  enemies  of  the   coffee  trees  of  Ceylaii 
1861. 

PUNDY.     Bay  of.  See  Bore. 

FUNIAT.     Hind.     Quercus  annulata. 

FUNIS  FEIiLEUS.  See  Cocculns  oordi- 
folins. 

FUNIS  UNCATUS.     See  Gambler. 

FUNNUS.  Mar.  Artocarpus  integrifo- 
lia. 

FURAS.     Hind.  Tamariz  orientalis. 

FURFIUN,  also  Akal-nafzah,  also  Gholak 
kala.     Arab.    Euphorbium. 

FURNITURE.  The  natives  of  India 
have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  great 
patience  and  fidelity  with  which  they  imitate 
the  most  elaborate  details  either  of  art  or 
manufacture,  but  they  are  generally  defici- 
ent in  design,  and  much  may  still  be  done  to 
infuse  artistic  taste  and  boldness  of  execution 
when  better  principles  of  art  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  branch  of  industry.  The 
woods  used  for  furniture  in  Madras  are. 


Common  Furniture. 

1  Chitagong  wood. 

2  Teak  wood. 

3  Toon. 

4  Jack. 


Cartbo  and  ObnaxxN' 
tal  furnitubx. 

1  Ebony. 

2  Blackwood,  or 
E.  I.  Rosewood. 

3  Satin  wood. 

4  Eliabooa  wood. 


1.  The  Chittago7ig  wood  (^Ohichrassia  tabu- 
laris)  is  mone  used  at  Madras  in  the  making 
of  furniture  than  any  other  wood.  It  is 
light,  cheap  and  durable* 

2.  The  Teak  (Teciona  grand  is)  is  proba- 
bly the  most  durable  of  all  timbers,  it  is  very 
hard,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  bullock  trunks  and  for  house  and 
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ifornitnre,  for  wliicli  it  is  well  adapted, 

I  joes  not  split. 

The  Toon  (Cedrela  tnona)  resembles  its 

lers,  chittagono^  wood  and  mahogany, 

[k  rerj  mnch  used  for  famitare  all  over 

IPemnsnla. 

The  Jackicood  (Artocarpus  iniegrifolia) 

excellent  timber,   at  first  yellow,   but 

brown,    when  made  into  tables 

I  well  kept  it  attains  a  polish,  little  infe- 

to  mahogany.    In  England  it  is  used,  as 

Its  satin  wood,  for  making  backs  of  hair 

Eaek  Ebony   (Diospyros  r)ielanoQfylon) . 

well  known  and  mnch  admired   wood, 

^  is  very 

heavy,   and   susceptible  'of    a    high 
It  is  seldom  obtained  of  great  size. 
Eaut  Indian  Blackwood  or  Boseivood,  is 

icelleat  heavy  wood,  suited  for  the  best 

TO.    It  can   be     procured    in    large 

ies,  and  of  considerable  size,  the  wood 

m  mnch  oil.     In  large  panels  it  is  lia- 

fio  fplii 
Siftre  fcood  (Stmetenia  cliloroxyloii)  is 
iaits  character  and  when  polished  it  is 

flsaatifal  and  has  a  satiny  lustre,  it  is 
Bsed  for  picture  frames,  rivalling  the 
^tre  maple  of  America.  It  is  occasion- 
used 


ad  by  cabinet   makers  for    general .  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.„  ^  , 

n,  but.  It «  I'ftble  to  «pht-  Mtcheson's  Treatises,  pp.  36  37, 

iiunal  icood  {Santalnm  album)  is  found  '^^ 

ii»Bdance  in  Mvsore  and  Canara  ;   it  is 


^idi 


Sj  remarkable  for  its  agreeable  frai^rance, 
i-^  »  preservative  against  insects. 
» much  used  in  making  work  boxes,  walk- 
sticb,  penholders,  and  other  small  arti- 
'^ffineomamenfc  bat  cannot  be  procured 
^^^  size. 

^.  Kinhoca  ioood  (Fterosi)eiinum  indicum,) 
*D»ported  fi'om  Sinfrapore.  It  is  beauti- 
7  mottled,  of  different  tints,  evidently 
accd  by  excrescences  from  the  tree.  The 
ia  chiefly  used  for  inlay  in  or  or  for  mak- 
^^•^ks,  snuff  boxes,  puzzles,  &c.  Dr. 
Wrt  M.  D.,  in  3/.  L\  J,  R.  of  1865.  See 
kwood  Fnmitnrc. 

'^RASH.  HixD.  Pers.  a  clnss  of  menial 
tsemploved  for  inferior  offices,  as  pitch- 
^uts,  sweeping  out  houses,  &c.,  and  they 

always  in  attendance  to  execute  their 
"^Ws  pleasure.  When  a  native  prince 
'"*s  Ui  punish  a   servant,    it  is  generally 

onned  by  a  Fnrash  ; — properly  Farash, 

■Farash,  Pebs.  a  carpet. — Fraser^s  Jour- 

i'ftio  Khrrrasan,  p.  60. 

,^MIAH-RUD.     A  river  which,  like  the 

'^  and  the  Tajend,  flows   from  the 

*ftt  wde  of  the  mountainous   and  hilly 

^Tytotha  north  of  Herat  and  Kabul. 
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From  the  eastern  side  flow  the  Helmund,  the 
S.  E.  feeders  of  the  Oxns  and  the  N.  West- 
em  feeders  of  the  Kabul  river. 

FURROHUR  DIN  JASAN.  Furohnr 
amongst  the  Parsee  people,  means  **  soul  op 
spirit,"  and  this  day  is  one  set  apart  by  the 
people  of  this  religion  for  the  performance  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  dead. — The  Parsees. 

FURRUCKABAD.  Before  the  cession 
of  Rohilcundto  the  British  Government,  the 
Furruckabad  territory  was  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  vizier 
of  Oudh.  A  tribute  of  Rupees  450,000  was 
paid  by  the  Nawab  Races  of  Furruckabad  to 
the  Vizier.  This  tribute  was  ceded  to  the 
British  Government  by  the  Treaty  with  the 
vizier  of  lOth  November  1801.  The  last 
Nawab  Races  of  Furruckabad,  Tnfuzzool 
Hossein,  rebelled  in  1857*  He  surrendered 
on  7th  January  1859  under  the  proclamation 
of  amnesty.  He  was  convicted  and  senten- 
ced to  death  and  all  his  property  was  adjudg- 
ed to  be  confiscated.  But  it  came  out  on  the 
trial,  that  he  had  surrendered  on  promise  of 
life,  and  he  was  banished  British  territories 
for  ever.  He  was  carried  to  Aden  and  sent 
across  the  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Mecca, 
and  warned  that  if  ever  he  set  foot  on  British 
Territory,   the  sentence  of  death  which  had 

carried  out. — 
pp.  60  dv,  Vol.  1. 

FURRUD.     Hind.     Ervthrina  Indica.— 

Lam. 

FURS  are  the  skins  of  different  animals 
with  the  inner  side  being  converted  by  a 
peculiar  curing  process,  into  a  sort  of  leather, 
and  the  outer  fine  hair  left.  Previously  to 
their  undergoing  this  process.  Furs  are 
termed  Peltry.  The  fur  of  the  flying  squirrel 
(Preromys  petaurista)  is  of  such  a  very  fine 
description,  that  it  would  excite  much  inter- 
est in  Europe.  The  beautiful  furs,  from 
Lassa  and  Dignrchee,  in  Thibet,  are  mostly 
obtainable  in  Khatmandoo.  These  two  large, 
cities  are  great  fur  depots  ;  they  are  only 
forty  marches  from  Khatmandoo. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  Russian  fur 
trade  is  derived  from  this  part  of  Thibet,  and 
certainly  by  far  the  most  valuable  furs  are 
obtained  there.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
dresses  made  of  furs  are  brought  by  the  native 
merchants  from  those  cities ;  and  a  fur  cloak 
with  thick  silk  lining  was  purchased  from 
one  of  them  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  Moree 
rupees,  in  English  money  little  more  than  ten 
pounds.  About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  fur  trade  with  China  amounted  to 
upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars  annually  ;  but 
later    no    skins    or  furs    were    brought  to 
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Canton ;  the  peltry  of  tbe  American  forests 
command  better  prices  in  the  European  mar- 
kets. The  amount  carried  into  China  over 
the  northern  frontier  is  howeyer  still  con- 
siderable, thongh  no  account  of  the  number 
can  be  obtained.  Lambskins  of  various  sorts 
are  much  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country.  The  importation  of  cow  and  ox- 
hides is  from  the  Archipelago,  but  nothing 
definite  is  known  as  to  its  amount.  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Morrison^s  Compendious  Summaryy  Sir 
R,  Montgmnerjfs  Bejport  on  the  Trade  of  the 
Punjab. 

FXJRSAKH  OB  PARASANG,  Persian,  is 
a  measure  of  3^  English  miles.  Pottinger 
says  3  J- of  a  mile.  Pottingers*  Iravels,  Belvr- 
clmtan  8f  Sind  p.  419. 

FU-SANG,  M.  de  Guignes,  in  his  Becher- 
ches  snr  les  navigations  des  Chinois,  du 
Cote  de  1'  Amorique,  states  that  under  this 
name,  Amerrca  is  accurately  described  in  a 
Chinese  work  of  the  5th  centnry  as  a  land 
in  the  far  East.  According  to  M.  Paravey, 
however,  the  Fu  sang,  described  in  the  Chi- 
nese Annals,  is  Mexico,  which,  he  says,  was 
known  as  early  as  the  5th  century  of  onr 
era.  Carved  figures  representing  Buddha  of 
Java,  seated  on  a  Siva's  head^  were  found 
at  Uxmal  in  Yucatan. 

FXJSLIUN.  GsEBK.  Plantago  ispaghnla^ 
Spogel  seed. 

FUSTAGNO.    It.    Fustian. 
FUSTAN.    Sp.    Fustian. 
FUSTEINr    DuT.    Fustian. 


FYZABAR 
FUSTIAN. 

Fastein  Dot.  Bumasea  Brs; 

Futaine  Fa.  Barchan  Poi;. 

Barchent  Ger.  Fustan  Sp. 

FustagnOjFnistagno,  It. 

A  cotton  stuff,  wealed   or  ribbed  on  one 
side.     Faulkner,  McGulloch, 

FUSTIC.     Eng. 


G^elhont  Du. 

Boia  jaane  de  Bresil  Fa. 
Gelbholz  Gsa. 

Fustick 


it 


Legno  giallo  de 
Brasilio.  It. 

Palo  del  Brasilio 
xnarillo.  Sp. 


A  dye  wood,  the  produce  of  the  Maclnrsr 
tinctoria,  a  large  tree  of  tropical  America 
and  the  west  Indies.  McOullochf  TomlinsoHt 
Simmond9. 

FUTAINE.     Fb.     Fustian. 

FU-TAL,  See  Kwang-tung-chi. 
FUTTEH  ALI,  a  king  of  Persia.     See 
Fatteh-Ali 

FUTTEHPORE  SIKRI  was  the  field 
of  battle  between  Baber  and  rana  Singha, 
chief  of  Chittore  when  Baber  was  defeated.^ 
In  1527,  however,  rana  Singha  was  over- 
thrown in  a  second  engagement  Tr.  Hind^ 
ii  p.  1. 

FTZABAD,  the  capital  of  Badakhshan, 
abandoned  in  Wood's  time,  but  reoccupied 
by  Mir  Shah.  Yule's  Cathay,  I  page  235. 

FYZABAD  a  town  in  Oadh.  A  copper 
plate  of  date  S.  1243  A.  D.  1187  was  found 
here,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Vais- 
shuava  religion  and  of  Lakshmi  and  of 
the  Rhator  princes  of  Canouj.  See  Inscrip* 
tions. 
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GABET. 

O.     This  letter  is  used  in  most  of  the  Ian- 
^nt^es  of  Southern  Asia,  bat  with  the  hard 
sound  as  before  a,e,i,o,Ti,  in  gardener,  got, 
g-ild,  golph,  gun.  There  is  not  apparently  any 
l!3as^em  tongue,   in  which  it  has  the    soft 
sound  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  before  e 
«tnd  i,  as  in  general,  geometry,  gin,  giomo, 
Grernsalemme.     In  writing  Eastern  words, 
therefore,  this  letter,  where  it  occurs, presents 
similar  difficulties  to  the    letter  C,  which 
£nropeans    make     interchangeable     with 
E.  as  in  Cashmir,  Kashmir,  Cabul,  Kabul, 
'*  Gehoon"    Hind,   wheat,   which  has  the. 
hard  sound,  might,  by  a  native  of  Europe 
be   pronounced,    erroneously,    Jehuu,   and 
••  Gen  too"  a  word  derived    from  the  Por- 
tngaese,    and     pronounced    Jentoo,  might 
be,   erroneously,  pronounced     hard.       The 
Arabic   "Jab*l,*'  a  mountain,  is  pronounced 
"  Gabar '  by  the  Northern  Arabs.     "  Ginti." 
irt7i<£,  a  muster,  "Gird"  Hind  Pers,  a  round  or 
circle,  are  alike  hard.     The  English  letters 
•*  gh"  are  generally  to  be  pronounced  sepa- 
rately in  Eastern  tongues,  asif  written  "  g'h,' 
but  in  the  Arabic  and  taken  from  it  into  Per- 
sian and  Hindustani  there  is  a  separate  letter 
which   has   a   combined  softened    guttural 
sound  of  "  (/^"  as  Ghulam,  a  slaye- 

GAARLA  PHALLA.  Malbal.  Ana- 
mirtd  coGcnlus.     W.  and  A. 

GaABTO.  a  town  near  the  source  of  the 
Indns.     See  Yak. 

GAB.  Fruits  of  Diospyros  embryopteris, 
the  size  of  a  small  orange ;  deep  green,  with  a 
rusty  dust ;  stron$2:ly  astringent  and  mucila- 
ginous.— Irvine,  Med,  Top. 

GAB,  also  Gad,  also  Gondori.  Hjkd. 
Cordia  serrata. 

GABA.  Tel.  Desmodinm  collinum, 
Wall—WJc.  272.— Desm.  latifolium,  fV.  and 
A  696.— Hedysarum  coll.  R.  iii.  349. 

GABA-GABA,  MA,LAT,the  midrib  of  palm- 
leaves,  of  the  leaf  of  the  sago  palm,  much 
used  throughout  the  Moluccas  for  buildings 
and  fencing.  Atap  is  thatch  made  of  the 
fringe  of  palm  leaves,  doubled  down  and 
sewed  on  sticks  or  lathes  of  bamboo. — Joum. 
oftJie  Ind.  Arch.  Vol,  VI.  No,  6. 

GABAR.  H.  properly  "  GhaVr"  Pers. 
A  person  not  a  mahomedan,  in  general, 
bat  commonly  a  Zoroastrian,  a  Parsi  or 
fire  worshipper.     See  Grab'r. 

GABASAN.    Beng,  a  tanner. 

GABBU  NELLI.  Tel.  Premna  longifo- 
lia,  £.  iii,  79  also  given  to  other  species  of 
trenma, 

GABBA.     Hind,  carpets. 

GABBI-LAL.     Tbl.  a  Bat. 

GABOI.     Mab.     a  fisherman, 

GABET.  M.  M.  Hue  and  Gabet  by 
a  route,    hitherto^    so   far    as  we    know, 


GACHCHA  CHETTTJ. 

quite  unexplored  by  any  European,  passed 
among  the  mountains  north  of  Bootan  and 
Aya,  and  so  made  their  way  due  east  to  the 
plains  of  **  the  Central  Flowery  Land."  M. 
Hue  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels. — Frin' 
Sep' 8  Tibet,  Tartary  cmd  Mongolia,  pp.  32,  33. 

GAB-NUL.  Beng.  Bengal  reed,  Am- 
phidonax  Bengalensis. 

GABOORA.     A  river  near  Dinagepore. 

GABRIEL  or  jibrael,  according  to 
mahomedan  belief,  the  angel  who  has  charge 
of  all  created  things. 

GAB'R.  Pers.  A  fire  worshipper :  any 
non-believer  in  mahomedanism.  According  to 
the  manuscript  dictionary,  Burhan-i-Kattea, 
Gab'r  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Magh,  which 
si<]priifies  a  **  Fire- worshipper."  Gab*r  mani- 
i-Mdgh  b^shad,  keh  atash  purust  ^t.  This 
is  sometimes  written,  and  very  often  pro- 
nounced Gravr,  by  a  change  of  letters  fre- 
quent in  Persian,  as  in  other  languages. 
"Gavr,"  we  learn  from  the  dictionary 
Jehang^ri,  means  **  those  fire-worshippers 
who  observe  the  religion  of  Zardusht,  (or 
Zoroaster),  and  they  are  also  called  *  Mugh.' 
But  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  defending 
Christianity  against  Celsus,  an  Epicurean, 
who  had  alluded  to  the  mysteries  of  Mithra, 
uses  Kaber  as  equivalent  to  Persians.  **  Let 
Celsus  know,"  says  he  **that  our  prophets 
have  not  borrowed  any  thing  from  the 
Persians  or  Kabirs."  {Orig,  conir,  CeU. 
Lib,  VL  p.  291.  Caniah,  1658.)  A  Jewish 
writer,  quoted  by  Hyde,  (Hist.  Relig.  Vet. 
Pers.  Cap  XXIX.)  declares  that  the 
Persians  call  their  priests  (in  the  plural) 
Chaberin,  (or  Khaberin)  whilst  the 
singular  Chaber  or  Khaber  (occurring  in 
the  Talmud),  is  explained  by  Hebrew 
commentators,  as  signifying  Parsai,  or 
Persians.  On  this  subject  Hadrian  Reland 
has  offered  some  remarks,  in  Dissert.  IX, 
de  Persicis  Talmudicis.  (See  his  "  Dissert. 
Miacell.  Part  II.  p.  297.  Traj  ad  Rhen. 
1706).  Dr.  Hyde,  however,  as  above  cited, 
thinks  that  Chaber  or  Chaver,  denoted  both 
a  priest  and  a  layman.  Ouseley's  Travels, 
Vol,  I.  p.  160. 

GACCHA.  Sans.  Andropogon  iwaran- 
cusa. 

GACHCHA  CHETTU.  Tkl.  Gnilan- 
dina  bonduo,  L,  The  hindus,  from  the  hos- 
tile and  unapproachable  character  of  this 
plant,  compare  it  to  a  miser  in  the  following 
•padijam ; 
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GADDAH. 

If  a  miser  dwell  near  a  liberal  man,  be  will 
die  ratber  than  remain  a  witness  of  bis  gene- 
rosity like  the  Gaclichd  nnder  tbe  Kalpa 
eriksha  (or  celestial  tree  of  desire).  Ve- 
mansL  i.  7.  Fl.  Andh. 

GAOH.  Hind.  Mortar,  plaster,  fine  plas- 
ter ;  plaster  of  Paris. 

GACHGHA  or  GOT.  Amongst  tbe  Jains 
of  Southern  India,  tbere  are  castes  or  classes, 
called  bj  these  two  terms.     See  Jain. 

GACH  MIRIOH.  Beno.  Capsicum  an- 
uunm.     LiXN  ;  also  C  Nepalensis. 

GACHNl-MITTI.  Hind.  A  soft,  saponine, 
drab  colored,  clay,  or  eartb. 

GACINCULUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  tbe 
Sub-family  GecinineB  and  family  Picidffl,  in 
wbicb  are  six  sub-families  as  nnder  : 

Fam,    PiciHaB. 

Sub  f cum.  CampepbilencB,  6  gen.  16  sp. 
1  Campepbilus,  viz.,  2  Hemicerons,  4  Hemilo- 
pbus,  8  Gbrysocolaptes,  2  Bracbypteras, 
Tiga. 

Sub'fam,  Gecininss,  4  gen.  19  sp.  viz., 
12  Gecinus,  1  Gacincnlns,  3  Meiglyptes, 
3  Microptornus. 

Sub-fam,  Picin89,  2  gen.  15  sp.  viz., 
1  Dryocophus,  14  Picue. 

Sub-fam.  Picnmninoa,  2  gen,  3  sp.  viz., 
1  Picumnus,  2  Sasia. 

Sub'fam.  Ynncinae,  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz., 
1  Yunx  torquilla. 

Sub'fam.  Indicatorinee,  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz., 
1  Indicator  xantbonotns.  See  Birds,  page 
470. 

GAD,  tbe  Babylonian  god  of  destiny. 
GAD  A.  Hind.  A  club.  See  Gadba, 
GADAMU.    Tel.    A  Bear. 

Jay.  Musa   paradisaica,    tbe 


CASTILA.     Bali.      Carica 


GADKUJL 

GADDA  KANDA.  Tel.  Colocasia  es- 
culenta,  Scbott.  Galla  calyptrata,  B.  iii  514. 

GADDA  NELLI.  Tel.  also  Baduniaru, 
Celtis  (Sponia)  orientalis,  L. 

GADDA  PISINIKE.  Tel.  or  Dbataki 
knsumamn,  Grislea  tomentosa,  B. 

GADDA  PUTIKE.  Tel.  or  Bandimnm- 
gndu.     Getonia  fioribanda,  B. 

GADDI.  A  bill  shepherd,  abont  Kangra 
and  elsewhere.     See  Gadaria. 

GADDI  JANUMU.  Tel.  Sorghnm  cer- 
nnnm,  Willii  Audropogon  cer.  R.  I.  270.  A. 
laxas  R.  I.  271.  Roxb's  two  sp.  appear  to  re- 
fer to  tbe  same  plant. 

GADDI  SIUNGAR.  Hind.  Cbenopodi- 
nra. 

GADBRWA.  Hind.  Erytbrina  arbores- 
cens. 

GADES  bad  a  temple  of  Melkartb,  where 
bis  symbol  was  an  ever-burning  tire.  See 
Baal. 

GADFLY  Eng.  (Estmra.     Lat. 

GADD'HA.     Hind.    An  ass. 

GADHA.  HiwD.  A  club,  a  mace,  occa- 
sionally pourtrayed  in  tbe  bands  of  Siva 
and  Vi«^hnn.     See  SiVa,  Vishnu, 

GADHAPURNA.  Beng.  Boerbaavia 
diaudria. 

GADHI.  A  bindu  sovereign's  throne,  a 
pillow.  ^*  Tbe  cnsbion,"  by  wbicb  a  Raj- 
poot throne  is  designated. — Tod*s  RajasthaUy 
Vol.  7.^301.     SeeGadi. 

GADHiNA.  BsNG.  Allinm  ascalonicnm. 
— Roxb. 

GADI.  Hind.  (1)  A  cnsbion,  a  por- 
ter's knot,  a  pad;  (2)  tobacco  twisted  np 
into  a  rope  for  sale ;  (3)  a  seat  of  honor ; 
the  cushion  of  the  throne.  Succession  to  a 
kingly  dignity,  or  to  the  office  of  chief  ma- 
hant  of  a  temple,  is  called  succeeding  to  the 
gadi,  and  the  occupant  is  said  to  be  ''  gadi 
nishin."  Wilson  describes  it  as  tbe  spiri- 
tual throne  of  the  founder  of  a  bindu  sect: 
the  pillow  at  tbe  original  site  of  the  sect  \  tbe 
pillow  or  seat  of  the  primitive  teacher,  the 
spiritual  throne.  A  gadi,  is  literally,  a 
cushion,  and  is  placed  on  a  rich  carpet  on  tbe 
ground  and  forms  the  bindu  throne.     To  be 


GADANG. 

Plantain, 

GADANG 
papaya,  Lhm, 

GADA  PURNA.  Beng.  Boerbaavia 
procnmbons. 

GADARIA,  also  Guduria.  Beng.  A  shep- 
herd from  Gadar  or  Gadur  a  sbeep,  the  Grad- 
aria  shepherds  of  tbe  N.  W.  Provinces  have 
several  divisions  who  do  not  eat  together  nor 
intermarry.     The  younger  brother  marries]  raised  to  or  seated  on  the  Gradi,  is  equivalent 


the  widow  of  the  elder  brother,  elder  brothers 
do  not  maiTy  the  widow  of  a  younger  bro- 
ther.-—TFiZsiy/i.     See  Gaddi. 

GADDA.     Tel.     Any  edible  root. 

GxVDDA.     Tel.     An  egg  ;  tbe  testis. 

GADDA- GHAL  is    a    punishment    un- 
known  in   any   but   the  bindu   code;    the[ 
hieroglyphic  import  appears  on  pillai'S,  and 
must  be  seen  to  be  understood 


to  being  raised  to  tbe  throne.     See  Gadi. 

GADI  BIJNI.  Beng.  syn.  of  Trianthe- 
ma  decand ra.  —  Liim. 

GADI  CHIKKUDU  KAYA.  Tkl. 
Rhynchosia  medicaginea,  D.  (7.— FT.  ^  A. 
73:3.— Dolichos  med.  R.  iii.  315. 

GADID^,     See  Clupeid©.     Pishes. 

GADIDB  GADAPARA,  Aristolocbia 
bracteatu,  Retz. —  R.  iii.  490. 

GADIDE-GADDA.    Tel.       Aristolocbia 


GADDA  GORU.  Tel.     Scutia   indica. 
GADDAH.  HiN.     The  terminal    bead   of  1  bracteata,  Retz.  Roxb, 
tbe  date  palm,  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  i      GADKUJI.     Hind.     Pyrus  variolosa, 
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GABTRI 

UMI  DONDA  PBNDALAM.    Tel. 
'FilaTa  pendalam,  Disocorea  alata,  L. 
)APATI.   The  chief  of  a  body  of  reli- 
mendicants. 

fl   SUGANDHI.    Tel.  or  Sngandhi- 

Hemidesmas  indicus,  R.  Br. 

rADI^G.  Malay,  Elephant's  tusk,  ivory. 

ADJANTERGARH.     A  foi-tress  in  the 

Mahi^atta  country  in  L.  15^  44' 

iL.  75^  5<3/  E      The  plain  at  the  foot  of 

fort  is  ]  ,996  feet  above  the  sea.    Sch  Z, 

lADtJS.     Lat.  Cod.  See  Fishes. 

rAD  VASSAL.    Hind.  Allium  mbellnm. 

rAEKW AR.  The  Gaekwar  family, sprang 

17:*0,    from  Dammaji  Gaekwar  Shamsher 

Inr  an  officer  niider  Khandi  Rao  Holkar, 

they  ruled  till  the  treaty  with  the  British 

Linentin  1802.  In  1808,  Col.  Alexander 

then   Resident  at  the   Gaekwar's 

was   able  to   arrange  for  payment  to 

Gaekwar,  from  ten  Rajpoot  chiefs,  of  a 

fixed  sura  as  suzerainty.      When  the 

a  was    overthrown   in  1817,  the  Bri- 

SBcoeeded  that   power  in  the  chief  con- 

An  annual  tribute  in  the  proportion  of 

to  the  British  Government  and  -^rd  to 

G«ekw.ir.      The   tribataries  are   called 

iosn  of  whom  there  are  224  and  each  of 

possesses  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  his 

Strict,   and  only  the  Grassia  and  Mul 

are  allowed  to  litigate  with  their  rol- 

cii'cfs.    These   are   sprung  either  from 

of  the  ruling  tribe  or  from  proprietors 

'knds  which   they  seized  and  now  defend 

all  the  proverbial  tenacity  of  the  Rajput, 

freely  gives  and  takes  life  for  acres. 

The  territories  of  the  Gaekwar  have  an 
of  4,399  square  miles,  with  a  population 
1,710,404   and    an  annual    revenue    of 
[•<},?XK>.  acres.    Thomas  PriJisep^s  Aniiqui' 
p.  286  aTid  287.     See  India,  Kattyawar. 
ihratta  Governments  in  India. 
GJBRTNERA    GARDNERI.    Thw.    A 
of    the    Central    Province   of  Ceylon, 
kwin^  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  7,000 
. — Thtp,  Enum.  fl.  Zeyl.  p.  202. 
GM  RTNBRA  RACEMOSA.    Roxb. 

luUta*  HiKD.  I  Vedala  chetta,         Tel. 

>kita.  Bans.   | 

This  is  a  fine  and  fragrant  flowered  creep- 
and  very  hardy.     A  fine  specimen  runs 
rer  Boine  trees  in  the  Dowlat    bagh    at 
Ijmeer. — Genl.  Med.  top,  p.  1 92.     Wight  in 
(,  ^ves  also  G.  Konigii. 
GAETRI.      a  brief  invocation  used  by 
idos,  as  a  prayer.     That  usually  alluded 
under  this  term,  is  the  "  Gaetri-mun- 
itr&m  and  is  considered  to  be  the  most  sa- 
cred verse  in  the  Vedas.     In  the    nature 


GAHLOT. 

worship  of  the  Vedas,  the  sun  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  designation  Savitri.  This 
prayer  is  supposed  to  be  known  to  brahraans 
only  .They  are  taught  it  when  they  receive 
the  sacred  string ;  and  they  are  enjoined  never 
to  communicate  it  to  any  other  sect.  Its 
Sanscrit  words  are  0*m !  Bhurbhuva  pru- 
vaha.  O'm !  Tatsa  Vit'hru  varennyum. 
B'hargo  devassya  dhiniahi  dhiyo  yonaha 
pratcho  dajatli.  0*m!  Earth,  air,  heaven. 
O'm !  let  us  meditate  on  the  supreme  splen- 
dour  of  the  divine  sun.  May  he  illuminate, 
our  minds.     See  Gavatri,  Hindn,  Surya, 

GAP  FAT  near  Dobra  Tabor  in  Amhara, 
where  the  European  woikmen  of  the  em- 
peror resided, — James,     See  Semitic  races. 

GAGAH,    Jav.     a  rice  field    "  gagah," 

"  sawah,'*   *'  tipar,"  are  rice  fields  differing 

in  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  in  them. 

GAYGARKAND.       Hind.      Astragalus 

multiceps. 

GAGAT,  also  Gagata.  Ger.  also  Lus- 
trine, It.  also  Gagus.     Lat.  Jet. 

GAGGERA  CHETTU.  Tbl.  The  Sans, 
syns.  are  Kathinjara,  and  Kutheraka,  which 
signify  Ocimura  sanctum. 

GAGGAR  YURMI.  Hind.  Rhododen- 
dron carapanalatum. 

GAGH-GHO.  A  long  shirt  worn  by 
Baluch  women, 

GAGLI.  Hind.  ( 1 )  Dolichos  uniflorus, 
(2)  Arum  colocasia. 

GAGRA.  Hind.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Bhangior  sweeper  caste. — Wilson. 

GAGRA.  Hind.  Solannm  gracilipes. 
GAGY.  In  about  lat.  0^,  25'  S.  in  the 
Gillolo  passage,  is  an  island  of  considerable 
extent  and  moderately  elevated. — Hf)r8hurgh. 
GAHAI.  Hind.  Berries  of  Eleagnus 
conferta ;  the  Kankol  of  Hazara  and  else- 
where. 

GAHALAYA.  An  outcast  predatory  race, 
near  Matelle  in  Ceylon  who  acted  as  execu- 
tioners in  the  times  of  the  Pandyan  kings. 
The  people  of  the  low  lands  on  the  coast 
of  Ceylon  are  of  a  Tamulian  or  Dravidian 
stock.  Those  of  Kandy,  witli  their  habits 
of  polyandry  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  the 
people  of  Coorg.  The  Gahalaya,  Rhodia  ai;d 
Veddah  are  wild,  out-cast  races  dwelling  in 
the  forests  and  unfrequented  parts. — Ten- 
nenL 

GAHARBA.  A  resin  used  in  Benares  in 
making  lacquer  ware. 

GAHARU.  Malay  also  Alua-tan,  also 
Alivah,  Aloes. 

GAHARWAR.  One  of  the  36  royal 
races  of  Rajputs  settled  at  Kanoj.     Wilson. 

GAHLOT.  A  Rajput  tribe  in  the  N.  W. 
of  India.     The  Sisodya  are  a  branch  of  the 
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GAJA.PATI. 

.  Oaljloiy  and  the  rajah  of  Udyapnr  is  a  St- 
fiodya. — Wilsan.     See  Geblot- 

GrAHRU,  MalaT,     Aloe  Indica.  Royle, 

OAHRU,  Malay,  Japan,  also  Elaya  gahrn 
Ag>a11ocha  wood.  Eagle  wood. 

GAL  Hind.  A  cow.  Gai  Gora.  Hind* 
Horned  catMe. 

GAIBUN.  DuK.  Bezoar;  Calcalus  cysti- 
cus. 

GAJ.     An  affluent  of  the  Beaa  river. 

GAJA  CHINNO.  Tel.  Celastros  mon- 
tana,  Roxb.  —  W.  and  A.  W.  le. 

GAHUJS".  Hind.  Wheat,  Triticum  eesti- 
TQm. 

GAILLARDIA  PICTA.  Flowering  plants 
chiefly  from  North  America,  may  be  grown  in 
<^y  garden  soil  and  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots,  common  everywhere ;  the 
scent  of  some  of  the  species  is  unpleasant — 
RidclelL 

GAINA.  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  Bos  In* 
dicns,  or  Indian  bnllock. 

GAINGOOL.    Hind. 

Fanam  ealang,  Tait.  Tati  kalangoo,  Tel. 

Is  the  yonng  plant  or  •  shoot  of  the  brab 
palm  tree  Borassas  flabelliformis.  It  is 
boiled  and  eaten  by  common  people.  To  ob- 
tain it  f.hey  dig  a  hole,  abonb  three  feet  deep, 
in  which  they  put  the  stone  of  the  fruit  and 
cover  it  up  with  earth:  about  a  year  after- 
wards it  is  dug  out  and  the  plant  or  shoot 
then  produced  is  called  Gaingool. 

GAITRI.  See  Gaetri,  Hindoo,  Surya, 
Zonar. 

GAJA,  Malay.     Sansc.    Elephant. 

GAJA  CHINNI.  Tel.  Celastrus  montana, 
B. 

GAITA.  A  wild  tribe  in  the  Rajah- 
mun  d ri  d  i  strict. — Wilson . 

GAJANGI.  Tkl.  Pandanus  odoratissi- 
mus,  L,fil. 

GAJA  NIMMA.  Tel.  Citrus  berga- 
mia,  var.    The  Taba-nibu  of  Bengal. 

GAJANUMU.  A  name  of  the  hindu 
deity  Ganesa,  it  means  elephant  face.  See 
Ganesa. 

GA  JA-PATI.  A  sovereign  race  that  rul- 
ed iu  Orissa,  but  little  is  known  of  them.  The 
name  means  '*  lord  of  the  elephant."  In  the 
Northern  Gircars*  Chicacole  and  Rajah- 
mundry  were  the  capitals  of  the|Andhra  sove- 
reigns, a  race  anterior  to  the  christian  era. 

A  more  exact  knowledge  of  these  and 
of  the  early  buddhist  princes  ofVegi  or  Vengi 
Desam,  who  reigned  at  Dara  Nagara  on  the 
Kisfcna,  near  Amaravati  and  at  Yengipuram 
the  exact  site  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  is 
an  important  desideratum,  only  likely  to  be 
obtained  from  an  investigation  of  their 
monumental  and  architectural  remains. 


GALAGARA. 

The  Kalinga  Gbalukya  power  ruled 
jahmundry,  and  throughoat  the  Norths 
cars.     Extant  sasanams  and  sculpl 
mains  exhibit  several  alternations  of  si 
ority  between   them  and  the  Gaja] 
Orissa. 

The  Ganapati  or  Kakateya  dynastfj 
ed  at  Warangul.  Though  near  the 
tier,  and  now  in  the  Nizam*s  territory,  li 
once  the  capital  of  great  part  of  the  N. 
cars. 

Of  the    Reddies   of    Condavir   lit 
known. 

The    saccefision    of   the   buddhist 
by    the    Chalnkya    of   Rajabmundry, 
subsequent    sway  of  the  Ghinapati,  Yl 
Reddi  and   Rayel  of   Bijanagar, 
with  their  contests  and  the  various  rel 
between  them,  are  little  known  and 
amply  elucidated  by  existing  remains. 
GAJA    PIPPALI,     Sansc.    Seine 
officinalis, — Sclwft, 

GAJA  PUSHPAMU.    Sansc.  Mesna] 
GAJBBL.    Hind.     The  elephant  ci 
Bauhinia  racemosa. 

GAJAR.     Hind.     H)     Daucus 
(2)  pahari  gajar,  Hind.     Eryngium  pi^ 
GAJER.     See  Kelat,  page  439. 
OALI.     Tel.  Grislea  tomentosa,  £. 
GAJ  JAR  A.     See  Inscriptions,  page 
GAJJARA  GADDALU.     Tel.    ~ 
carota,  L. — Carrot. 

GAJLHALLT,     or    Gazzelhalli,  in 
llo  33'  N,  L.  77o  r  E,  intheNiIgiris,oni 
left  bank  of  the  Moyar,  N.  B.  of  Ul 
is  t)948  ft.  above  the  sea. — ScotL 

GAJNAor  GAYNI.     An  ancient 
of  Cambay. 

GAJPIPALL     Hind.   Plantago  ampl< 
canlis. 

GAJUBA.     Leaves  and  triangular  si 
of  a  small  succulent  plant,  brouglit 
Bombay,  heating,  and  used  as  a  pi 
Gen,  Med,  Top.  p.  135. 

GAJU'BAM.     Hind.    Anisomeles 
barica. 

GAJU   CHETTU.     Tel-     Solanum 
brara,  Mill. 

GAJU  GUM.     Gam  of  the  Cashew 

GAJ'M.     Tam.     a  cloth   measura 
Gaz  ;  Guz. 

GAJUR,     Hind.  Daucns  carota.   Cs 

GAL.     Hind.     Goitre. 

GAL.     Hind.     Pbrs.     Pennisetam  li 
cum.     Panicum  Italioum. 

GALAGA.     Tel.      Teplirosia  raceme 
GALA-GALA.    Malay,  pitch. 

GALAGARA.    Tel.     Eclipta  prosW 
— Rozb. 
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GALAll^GAL- 


GALBANUM   OFFICINALE. 


lNGA.  Dut.  Eho.  Fr,  Lat.  (ialangal. 
LLANGA  ALBA.     See  GalangaJ. 

IILANOA      KiBMPFERL 
feria  galanga. 

ULLAI^QAL.    Eng. 

Ak. 


SyB.    of 


DUT. 


Chin. 

Exo.  Fe. 

Lat, 

Ger. 


Colenjon, 

Langkwas 

Langkwe, 

Kalgan, 

Kolanjana, 


GUz.  Hind. 
Malay. 

n 
&U9. 

Sans. 


.btown  tuberose  root,  with  a  fainfe  aro- 
smell,  aad  pungent  taste,  like  a  mix- 
iflf  pepper  and  ginger.  It  is  supposed 
been  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  but 
previously  mentioned  by  -<3Btius.  The 
-rbich  yielded  this  root  was  long  un- 
and  it  has  bee^  supposed  to  be  that  of 
ar,  of  an  Iris,  of  Acorus  calamus,  or  to 
Acorns  of  the  ancients.  Kaempferia 
ji  was  so  called  from  its  aromatic 
being  supposed  to  be  the  true  Galan- 
JHie  tubers  of  Cyperus  longus  were 
'^  substituted,  and  called  English 
Two  kinds,  the  large  and  the 
plaigal,  are  described  j  these  are 
considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
f^bat  at  different  stages  of  its  growth- 
flfr.Ainfilie,  in  his  *  Materia  Indica,' in- 
Mwptm  the  greater  value  of  the  lesser,  as 
111  wanner  and  more  fragrant,  and  there- 
[ligbly  prized  in  India.  The  plant  pro- 
■«r  It  IS  a  native  of  China,  and  the  Reve- 
Mr.  Williams  says  that  the  root  is 
from  China  to  India ;  and  that  there  are 
^orts  the  greater  and  the  smaller,  obtain- 
im  different  plants,  the  best  of  which 
smaller,  procured  from  the  Maranta 
ja.  This  is  of  a  reddish  color,  about 
'inches  long,  of  a  firm  texture  though 
t,  and  possessing  an  acrid,  peppery  taste, 

•  ahght  aromatic  smell.  The  larger  is 
I  a  different  plant  (Kiempferia  galanga), 
mienor  in  every  respect.     Both  are  used 

jry,  and  to  some  degree  in  Europe  as 
I  India.  The  greater  Galangal  has 
been  known  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
unineoos  plants  the  Galanga  major  of 
iphius  ('Herb.  Amb*  5,  t.  6S),  which 
-  Alpinia  galanga  of  Willdenow,  a  native 
la  and  the  Halayan  Archipelago. 
species  of  this  genus  have  roots  with 
rhat  similar  properties.  Thus  Alpinia 
and  A-  Chinensis  are  much  used  by  the 
\J9  and  Chinese ;  the  former  has  hence 
called  Galanga  alba  of  Koenig ;  and  the 

*  has  an  aromatic  root  with  an  acrid 
ig   flavour.     The   fragrant    root   of 


from 


AM -BUTTER.  A  reddish  whit.e  solid    Alpinia  nutans    is   sometimes  brought  to 
ined  ifrom  Bassia  btityracea. — Simm-    England,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  for 

Galanga  major.  Its  leaves,  when  bruised^ 
have  a  strong  smell  of  cardamoms,  and  the 
cardamomum  plant^  is  frequently  placed  in 
this  gentts,  but  has'  been  rearranged  under 
Klettaria.  According  to  Dr.  Hoiiigberger 
(p.  278)  the  natives  of  Lahore  are  of  opinion 
that  the  root  of  Piper  betel  fpan-ki-jar)  is 
what  the  Persians  call  Koolian,  which  is  the 
Indian  Galanga.  Galanga  root  is  a  good 
deal  used  in  China,  and  forms  an  article  of 
commerce)  fetching  in  the  London  market 
from  12s.  to  16s.  per  cwt.  in  bond.  Its 
taste  is  peppery  and  aromatic.  Externally 
the  color  of  the  root-stocks  is  reddish  brown, 
internally  pale  reddish  white  1,286  cwt.  of 
Galangal  root,  valued  at  2,880  dollars,  was 
exported  from  Canton  in  1850.—  Williams' 
Middle  Kingdom^  Vol.  II.  page  400.  RnyU^ 
Roxh.,Eng.  Cyc,^.  912.  Simnioud^sGomml.  Frch 
ductsy  p.  412. 

GALANGA  MAJOR.  Rumph.  syn.  of  Al- 
pinia  galanga.     8ee  Galangal. 

GALANGA  MALACCEN9IS.  Rumph. 
syn.  of  Alpinia  malaccens is. -^-iloscoe. 

GALANGAN.  Jav.  An  irrigation  trench. 

GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS,  almost  every 
mdtgefaous  living  thing  is  peculiar  to  them. 
Admiral  Fitzroy  mentions  that  while  one 
side  of  them  is  covered  with  verdure,  the 
other  aspects  are  barren  and  parched.— 
WaXlace,  p.  10. 

GALAR-TORL  Hmi>.  Trichosanthes 
angnina. 

GALATIANS,frora  the  Greek,Gala,  Milk. 
Goala,  herdsman  in  Sanscrit.  roA«rtKo«,  Gaia- 
tiana,  or  Gauls,  and  ^^^Ti  Celts  allowed  to 
be  the  same,  would  be  the  shepherd  races, 
the  pastoral  invaders  ofEarope.  See  Gaola. 

GALBANUM.    Eng.  Fr.  Lat. 

Barzod, 
Mattcrharz, 


China 


Chelbeneh, 
Bij-ija, 


Ab. 

Ger. 

Gil. 

Heb. 

Hind. 


KinDeh.ka-Gond,  HiNiy. 
Galbauo,  Jt, 

Pirzud,  PersI 

Birzud, 


*f 


The  plant  prodncing  this  gum  resin  is  still 
undetermmed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
obtamed  from  the  Ferula  ferulago,  also  from 
the  Galbanum  officinale  Don,  of  the  tribe 
SilenuBB,  also  from  the  Opoidia  galbanifera 
of  the  tribe  Smyrneaa.  It  occurs  in  com- 
merce  in  agglutinated  plastic  masses.  It  is 
hot,  acrid  and  bitter  and  in  properties  re- 
^mbles  asafetida,  but  weaker. -il/cCt^ZZoc A, 
&mjlem,    O'Shaughnessey.    McOlelland 

GALBANUM  OFFICINALE.    DoxV.* 

Arab.  |  air-Khat,  Pkbs. 

PEas.  I 


Nafiel, 
Kinneh, 


This  plant  has  from  the  seeds,  been  sur- 
mised  by  ProfessorDoD,to  be  of  the  tribe  Sile- 
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GALEGA. 

rbffl.  Pernla  ferulagd,  F.  galbaniforai  (Nees 
and  Bbermaier)  of  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Cancasus,  &c.  yields  copious- 
ly a  secretion  which  di*ies  into  a  gam  resin, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  galbannm,  but  Pro- 
fessor Don  states  that  galbanum  is  yielded 
by  quite  a  different  genns,  called  by  him 
Galbanum  oflficinale.  Little  is  positively 
known  about  the  plant  which  furnishes  the 
galbanum  of  the  druggists,  but  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  best  botanists  it  is  not  obtained 
from  the  Bubon  galbanum  or  Ferula  fertt- 
lago  of  most  PharmacopoBiss.  The  gum  resin 
is  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  root  and 
stems  5  the  juice  is  cream-coloured,  and  soon 
concretes  into  a  solid  mass. —  Eng,  Cijc.  Hogg, 
f,  388.     O'Shauglmessy^  p.  367. 

GALBOJA.     Hind.     Pin  us  Gerardiana. 

GALEECHA.  Hind.  A  woollen  or  cot- 
ton carpet  or  rug. 

GALEDUPA  ARBOREA. 

Kunneja,  Hixd.  |  Kenja,  Ghetta    Hind. 

A  very  common  tree  in  Tenasserim  and 
Pegu,  more  especially  in  the  Prome  district. 
The  seed  may  be  collected  in  any  quantity, 
it  is  a  large  seed  and  an  oil.  '^Karunga  ka- 
tel "  is  expressed  from  it,  which  is  used  in 
Bengal  for  burning,  and  medicinally  as  a 
liniment.  Wight  in  Icones,  gives  also  G. 
elliptica  and  piscidia. — Dr.  McClelland, 

GALEDUPA  INDICA.     Lam. 

Pongamia  glabra.     Vent.    Dalecbampaarborea. 
Kurmeja,  Hind.    Kannga^  Tel. 

Kenja,  „ 

A  very  large  timber  tree,  from  40  to  60 
feet  high,  common  all  over  the  Indian  pe- 
ninsula, in  Bengal,  &c.  It  flowers  during 
the  hot  season,  and  the  seeds  ripen  towards 
the  closo  of  the  year.  They  yield  a  useful 
cil.  Its  wood  is  light,  white,  and  firm,  and 
serves  for  a  variety  of  economic  purposes. 
Branches  stuck  in  the  ground  grow  readily, 
grass  and  every  thing  else  grows  well  un- 
der its  shade. — Mr,  Bolide's  MSS. 

GALEDUPA  TETRAPETALA.  A  com^ 
mon  tree  of  Tenasserim  and  Burmah,  more 
especially  in  the  Prome  district.  Its  seeds 
yield  an  oil  for  burning  and  the  flowers  a 
fine  red  dye. — Dr.  McClelland, 

GALEEM.     Arab.     Carpets. 

GALEGA.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Leg^minosfiB,  tolerably  ornamental. 
As  they  form  a  bush  of  small  size  they  re- 
quire room  when  planted  out,  the  colours  are 
mostly  blue  and  white.  Wight  in  Icones  gives 
Galega  Heyneana,  incana,  pentaphylla,  and 
Bpinosa.  And  G.  coerulia;  colonila;  lancecB- 
fulia,  and  purpurea  are  syns.  of  T.  purpurea. 
^—RiddelJ. 


Sulpbaret  of  Lead,-  Eno. 
Bleiglanz,  Geju 


GALENA. 
GALENA. 

Lead  Glance,  Eno. 

Lead  ora,  „ 

Plomb  salfare,    Fr.  Gr. 

This  is  the  richest  ore  of  lead,   and  from 
which  that  metal  is  chiefly  obtained.  As  met 
with  in  commerce  it  is  in  heavy, shining,  black, 
or  bluish   lead    coloured    cubical    masses ; 
having  a  great  resemblance  to  the  sulpharefc 
of  antimony.     At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1857,    a  rich  ore   of  argentiferous  galena 
was  exhibited  from  Martaban  by  Dr.  Bran- 
dis,   granular,  or  in  minute   crystals,  with 
silver  passing  through  it  in  thready  veins* 
This  ore,  assayed  by  l)r.  Scott,  contains  about 
80  per  cent,  of  silver  lead.     But  the  quantity 
of  silver  was  found  to  vary  in  the  portion 
examined  from  70  to  300  ounces  in  the  ton 
of  ore.     It  is  impossible  therefore  to   say 
what  its  commercial  value  may  be,  unless  an 
average  sample  were  obtained,  but  if  the  ore 
exists  in  any  quantity  and  of  the  same  qna- 
litv  as  that  examined,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
one,  and  would  be  well  worth  workinor  hj 
Pattenson's  mode  for  separating  the  silver 
crystallization,  by  careful  slow  cooling,  and 
as  the  process  proves  remunerative  where 
only  7  ounces  of  silver  can  be  obtained  from 
a  ton  of  metal.     This  is  probably  the  ore  re- 
fen-ed  to  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Mason,  a.  m.  in 
his  publication  on  the  natural  productions 
of  Burmah,  where  he  says  tho  limestone  of 
the  Provinces  probably  contains  large  qnan- 
tities  of  lead.     In  the  valley  of  the  Sal  wen 
there  is  a  rich  vein  of  argentiferous  galena, 
which  is  reported  to  appear  on  the  surface. 
A  specimen  that  Dr.  Morton  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  analysis,  was  said  to  be  a  yery  valu- 
able mineral,  and  destined  to  make   a  for- 
tune for  some  one.     Professor  Mitchell    in 
the  certificate  that  he  furnished  Dr.  Morton 
of  the  analysis,  says  it  contains  Lead,  Sul- 
phur, Silver,  Gold  (traces)  Lime,  Magnesia, 
Iron,   Silica,   and  Carbonic  Acid.     It   is    a 
sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena.     The  quantity 
of  lead  and  silver  appears  to  be  considera- 
ble, but  there  was  not  sufficient  of  the  mine- 
ral to  estimate  either."     In  a  small  hand 
specimen  from  Martaban,  the  amount  of  sil- 
ver was  found  to  vary  in  different  portions 
of  it,  the  per  centage  of  lead  being  about  75. 
In  the  first  trial  the  silver  was  found  to 
amount  to  about  70  ounces  to  the  ton  of 
ore;  but  in  the  second  to  not  less  than  300 
ounces  in  the  ton,  or  a  little  less  than  i  per 
cent,     Mr.  O'Reiley  states  that  the  carb<v 
nate  of  lead  exists  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Hoimgdaram.     Another  locality  frotn 
which  galena  was  exhibifrod  was  theDhoneTa- 
look,  Kurnool,  from  which  galena  in  very 
large  blocks  has  been  obtained ;   one  piece 
measured  about  18  inches  in  diameter   and 
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upwards  of  3  cwt.     This  ore,  care- 
f  tested  bj  Dr.   Scott  some  years  ago, 
ifaeo  foand  to  contain  from  53  to   70 
reeat  of  lead  bnt  no  silver ;  it  was  also 
at  the  Mint  and  yielded  a  large  per 
of  lead.     It  has  been  nsed  for  some 
%i  the  Madras  School  of  Arts  for  glaz- 
I  pottery  and  anftwers  well  for  that  pnr- 
,  though  it  is  found  to  succeed  better 
reduced  to   the  form  of  mininm,  and 
ignmnd  with  felspar  and  an  alkali.    It 
brought  to  notice  by  Captain  J.  G. 
and  occurs  in  large  quantities  and 
cks  of  great  size  in  the  vicinity  of 
}].    Its  history  is  interesting.    It  was 
accidentally  by  the  late  ez-Na- 
ofKumooly  in  digging  a  well.     The 
liuation  of  the  first  specimen  of  the 
)l  ore  proved  it  to  contain  upwards 
cent,  of  silver,  or  874  ounces  in  the 
quantity  of  lead  and  silver  together 
[only  45  per  cent,  which  was  occasion- 
l&ise  being  a  considerable  quantity  of 
disseminated  through   the  portion 
Another  specimen,  given  by  Col. 
and  also  said  to  be  from  Kurnool, 
innd  to  contain  175  oz.  3  dwts.  in  the 
K  specimen  of  this  unwashed  ore  was 
ttiljsed  by  Dr.  Scott  in  1859  and 
f&ai  with  carbonate    of   soda    and 
(o/potash,  produced  about  60  per  cent, 
[asallio  lead.     The  resulting   lead,    on 
I  coQpelled,  furnished  a  bead  of  silver 
1*18  grs.  which  is  equivalent  to 
02.111  the  ton  of  ore,  or  16576  oz.  in 
[ton  of  metal.     In  the  recent  researches  of 
and  Dorochet  they  have  found  that 
sulphide  of  silver  is  associated  with 
mlphides  of  other  metals,  it  is  always 
iiy  distributed.     Among  the  metallic 
iiolding  the  promise  of  being  market- 
^  we  a  rich  ore  of  galena  or  sulphuret  of 
[from  Jungumrazpillay  in  the  vicinity  of 
ipab.    This  ore  is  rich  in  silver,  and  is 
bj  the  Natives  on  this  account,  but 
Uhelead  is  wasted  and  the  silver  is  obtaiu- 
'hy  a  tedious,  clumsy,  and  expensive  pro- 
Galena  is  found  at  Rupi  of  Kulu  in  the 
district,    associated    with    quartz, 
a  the  Khagula  in  the  Shaphur  district ; 
^e  Kashmir  country  and  in  Kandahar. 
Hand  hook    Econ.    Trod.    Puvjah, 
'^   M,E.J.R.  of  1837. 

GALEODES.    A  genus    of    spiders,  of 

ch  specieB  occur  in  Central  Asia,  Tartary 

in  the  Himalaya.  The  Lycosa  or  Taran- 

^^  singoriensis   (or  Aranea  tarantula 

raHw)  ;  and    the    "  Scorpion-spiders" 

""i^OQ  on  the  steppes,  are  the  Galeodes 

^deg  (Phalangium  aranoides  of  Pallas). 

«ter-K)r  a   consrener     common    in 


GALEODES  VORAX. 

Afghanistan,  was  there  mistaken  for  the 
*'  Tarantula'  by  Elphinstone.  Both,  but 
more  especially  the  Oaleodes  (or  Solpuga), 
are  celebrated  for  their  bites,  reputed  to  be 
envenomed  ;  but  this  is  now  denied  by  natu- 
ralists. 

This  very  formidable  and  most  voracious 
*  Tiger  of  the  8pider  class,'  is  a  terrible  pest 
in  some  parts,  as  especially  on  the  Astrakan 
steppe,  whei*e  its  bite  is  much  dreaded  by 
the  Kalmuks,  who  call  it  the  '  black  widow' 
(belbussancharra).  Messrs.  Z  wick  and  Schill 
two  German  missionaries  employed  by  the 
Russian  Bible  Society,  notice  these  crea- 
tures, as  a  plague  of  no  mean  order. 
They  harbour  chiefly  under  the  tufts  of 
wormwood,  and  about  the  bones  which  are 
always  to  be  found  near  a  K!almuk  habita- 
tion, and  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  deserted 
nests  of  the  Spermophilus  citillus,  where 
they  collect  a  sort  of  bed  of  leaves."  On 
one  occasion — "  a  Ealmuk  had  been 
bitten  on  the  back  in  his  bed,  about  half  an 
hour  before,  by  one  of  these  creatures,  which 
he  had  killed  and  preserved.  The  man's 
back  was  swollen  to  a  considerable  distance 
round  the  paii^,  and  water  trickled  from  his 
mouth.  Kear  the  same  hut  they  saw  a  camel 
with  the  body  exceedingly  swollen  by  the 
bite  of  one  of  these  poisonous  spiders.  Not 
long  after,they  saw  a  number  of  camels  which 
had  been  bitten,  in  the  same  state,  and  no- 
body seemed  to  apply  any  remedy.  Of  the 
ft.nini5^1  creation,  the  camels  seem  to  suffer 
most  from  these  spiders,  because  thej  are 
most  addicted  to  lying  on  the  ground. 

GALEODES  VORAX.  Hdttok.  Au 
extremely  voracious  spider,  of  Northern  In- 
dia, which  feeds  at  night,  on  beetles,  flies, 
and  even  large  lizards  sometimes  gorging 
itself  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  almost 
unable  to  move,  and  remaining  torpid  and 
motionless  for  about  a  fortnight.  A  sparrow, 
as  also  the  musk-rat  (Sorex  Indicns)  were 
put  along  with  it  and  killed  by  it. 

This  *•  tiger  of  the  insect  world,"  was  seen 
to  attack  a  young  sparrow  half  grown,  and 
seize  it  by  the  thigh,  which  it  sawed  through. 
The  savage  then  caught  the  bird  by  the 
throat,  and  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings  by 
cutting  off  its  head.  On  another  occa- 
sion, says  the  same  authority,  Dr.  Bad- 
deley  confined  one  of  these  spiders  under  a 
glass  wall-shade  with  two  young  musk-rats 
(Sorex  Indicus),  both  of  which  it  destroyed." 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  neither  in 
the  instance  of  the  bird,  of  the  lizard,  or  the 
rat«,  did  the  galeodes  devour  its  prey  after 
killing  it.  Capt.  T.  Hutton,  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Society* s  Jowrnal ;  makes 
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xnention  of  a  lizard  bifcien  by  one  beiiij:!^  *'  al- 
lowed to  escape,  with  only  a  severe  Avoand  on 
the  side ;  bat  as  it  lived  for  some  days  before 
being  permitted  to  run  off,  the  bite  of  the 
Galeodes  would  not  appear  to  be  poisonous." 
— Gosse  page  237-8.  TeuJi.  SlcetcJi  Nat.  Hist 
Ceylon,  page  4 70.  Copiain  Huitoih  in  Jour. 
As.  SoC'  of  Ben.,  Vol.  XI.  Part  II.  page  860. 
Tennenf^s  Sketclies  of  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ceylon, 
page  470. 

*GALEOPITHECID^.  The  flying  lemure, 
a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Primates, 
their  position  in  which  may  be  thus  indicated, 

Okdek  Primates. 

Fam.     SiMUD^.     Monkeys. 

Sub-Fam.     Simunje.     Apes. 

Gen.     Simia,  2  sp. 
•  Suh-Fam.     Hylobatin/E.     Gibbons. 

Gen.     Hylobates,  3  sp.  Presbytes,  12  sp. 

Sub-Fam,     Papionin^.     Baboons- 

Gen.  Innuus,  7  sp. 
,,         Macacus,  4  sp. 

Fam,     LiCMURinj).     Lemurs. 

Gen.     Nycticebus,  1  sp. 
„         Loris,  1  sp. 
„  Tarsinm,  1  sp. 

Fam.     Galeopitiiecid.e.  Flying  Lemurs. 

Gen.     Galeopitheons,  1  sp. 

GALEOPITHECUS,  the  flying  lemurs,  a 
family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Primates, 
which  may  be  thus  indicated. 

GALEOPITHECUS  VOLANS.     SJimo. 

Syn.  Gr.  marmoratus  ;  philippensis  ternatonsis, 
mfus,  undatas,  Temminokii;  are  considered  by  Shaw 
and  others  to  be  varieties. 

Lemur  volLns.     TAnn. 

Vespertilio  admirabilie,  Bont 

GatO'SimiuB  volans,  Came  I U. 

Golago.     Griff.     An,  King. 

Flying  macaco  of  Pennant.     Eng. 


Flying  lemur, 

E-VG 

Gendoo, 

Jav 

„       Pox, 

>l 

Kubung, 

Malay 

„       Cat, 

tt 

» 

Tel. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus.  It 
inhabits  India,  Burmah,  Pen  an  g,  the  Malay 
peninsuta,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo. 
It  is  nocturnal.  They  live  on  young  fruits  and 
leaves  and  do  very  great  injury  to  gardens 
and  plantations.  All  day  long,  they  hang 
with  their  heads  down  suspended  by  the 
claws  of  the  hind  legs,  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  in  clusters,  and  keep  up  a  continuous 
querulous  squeaking,  as  one  encroaches  on 
the  position  of  another.  As  evening  ap- 
proaches, they  quit  their  shady  retreat  and 
are  to  be  seen  winding  their  flight  to  distant 
gardens.  They  resemble  in  flight  a  flock  of 
crows  retiring  to  roost.  EorsfieliVs  Mam- 
malia, 

GALERIDA  CRISTATA.  The  Alauda 
cristata;  Crested  Lark  of  Europe,  Asia, 
N.  Africa  \  rare  in  BritaiD,  but  coinmoD  in 


GALES. 

India,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Chandol  I 
is  the  most  abundant  lark,  on  the  pkdnn 
Upper  India  and  table  land  of  the  Peninsil 
it  is  a  European  species,  though  of  rared 
curreuce  inBntain;  and  its  song,  also  its  md 
of  delivery  of  it  in  the  air,  is  not  very  iia)| 
that  of  the  sky- lark,  although  it  does 
soar  to  so  lofty  an  altitude.  We  have 
where  read  of  the  delight  expressed  by 
who  had  been  many  years  in  India,  at 
upon  his  return  to  his  native  land,  the 
Lark  rise  from  the  sod  at  his  feet,  and  mi 
higher,  and  still  higher,  till  reduced 
mere  speck  in  the  heavens,  or  utterly  H 
to  view,  ail  the  while  making  the  air  vk 
with  its  music.  Had  he  ventured  forth  ii 
the  flelds  of  any  part  of  India,  he  would  hi 
seen  and  heard  similarly ;  although  % 
species  (Alauda  malabarica)  is  diferenty  f 
may  be  somewhat  infeidor  to  the  Earop|| 
sky-lark  in  song,  so  far  at  least  as  regal 
variety  in  the  notes  ;  but  there  is  really^ 
little  difference  thsit  the  two  birds  ooV 
assuredly  not  be  distinguished  by  the  vfli 
alone,  nor  by  the  mode  of  flight,  for  I 
common  Indian  Lark  resembles  theEol 
peau  Wood  Lark  in  size  and  shape,  with  J 
plumage  of  the  sky- lark.     Blyth. 

G  ALP]  RIUS.     See  Sassanian  kings. 

GALERUCA,     One  of  the  Coleopten 
Hong  Kong. 

Gales  and  hurricanes  occnr  in  fl 
Indian  Ocean  south  of  the  equator.  Tpw 
wind  gales  occur  at  all  seasons,  bntcliirf 
in  June,  July  and  August.  In  tbfe>e,w 
wind  veers  but  little.  In  the  extra  tro{«fl 
gales  between  L.  30  °  and  45  ^  S.,thewii 
veers  much,  and  in  the  tropical  humcani 
the  winds  veer  and  shift.  The  S.  W.  mjj 
soon  prevails  north  of  the  equator,  aud  will 
it  prevails,  the  S.  E.  trade  windacqai* 
additional  strengt.h  from  the  demand  ma 
upon  it  to  supply  the  S-  W.  monsoon,  th^ 
two  winds  being  apparently  one  systt 
under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rotaw 
and  the  high  temperature  which  prevails i 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  hurricai 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  usually  rotaW* 
this  was  shown  by  Redtield,  Thorn,  Beidtf 
Piddington  South  of  the  equator,  ^J 
occur  in  the  months  of  November  and  lij 
and  travel  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  and  afterwarf 
but  not  always,  to  the  Southward  andS.  1 
the  wind  invariably  moving  round  a  centt 
space  (which  is  usually  characterised  by 
calm;  from  left  to  right  or  with  the  hm 
of  a  watch  J  while  the  storm  which  bM 
diameter  of  1  to  1,500  miles  moves  onW 
at  the  rate  of  1  to  :iO  miiesbut  more  frequeoil 
4  to  7  miles  an  hour,  for  a  period  ^p 
ing  from  a  few  hours  to  ten  days*  atteado 
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[hmnta  of  rain  and  its  northern  balf  |  tribes,  bnt  the  religion  of  the  race  in  general 
I  with  h'ghtning.  Dr.  Thorn  showed  is  Fetish  and  the  seven  tribes  of  the  WolloGal- 
tSonth  of  the  eqnator  these  rotatory  |  la  are  mafaomedans.  The  Fetishists  worship 
ig  are  always  generated  between  the  N.  |  the  serpent  as  the  mother  of  the  human  race, 
noDSOon  and  S.  E.  Trade  wind.     They    and  hold  their  religions  services    under 


only  dnring  the  S.W.  monsoon  months, 
lilieir  riseand  projrress  are  intimately  con- 
with  the  S.  E.  Trade  wind  nnd^N.  W 

)D,  two  opposing  winds.  With  ships 
infest  course  is  to    lie  to   and  watch  the 


Mildrum  in  Pro.  Brit.  Assoc,  1867.     See 
Hurricane,  Winds 


tree-  They  keep  ever}'  fourth  day  as  a  day 
of  rest.  They  a<;knowledge  a  supreme  being 
whom  they  call  heaven  (Mulnngu)  and  have 
a  notion  of  a  future  st^te.  There  seem  to  be 
three  natures  or  attributes  in  their  Supreme 
and  wind,  till  the  bearing  of  the  j  being,  viz.,  Wak  or  Waka,  Supreme  ;  Ogli, 
be     known    with    some    certainty,    a  masculine,  and  Ateli,   a  feminine  power  or 

embodiment.  Tliey  have  two  holy  days  in  the 
week,  viz,,    Saturday,   which  they  call  Sau- 
EXG.     A  locality  in  the  island  of  !  ^^^^^  Kenna  or  little  Sabbath    and   Sunday, 
occnpied  by  a  race  so  called.   Accord-  ■  ^'^^^h  is  their   Saubatta   gadda   or   greater 
the  statements  of  Bu^is  traders,  who    Sabbath.     Sec  Semitic  races,  Somal. 
imied  in  Flores,  that,  island  is  inhabited  :      ^r^  ^^^^       Hind.       Capressus     torulosa, 
11  Cerent  races,  speaking  as  man v  dif-  j  J-\vis tod  cypress 
languages,  the   Ende,  the  Mangarai,  '      GALLA.     The    native     name     of  Point 
.Ibe  Roka,  the  Konga  and  the  Gale-    ^^  Galle,  the  Cock's  point  of  the  Portuguese, 
wnes  derived  from  the  principal  places  i  supposed  to  be  the  Tarshish  of  the  Old  Tes- 

-  '^     -        tanient.     See  Galle. 

GALLA  DI  LEVANTE.     It.     Cocculus 
Indicns 

GALL^.     Lat.     Galls. 
GALLAH,  SiNOH.  the  Elephant. 
GALL-APFEL.    Gee.     Galls. 
GaLLE.     a  town  in  Ceylon  supposed  to 
be    the   Tarshish   to  which  the   Phrenician 
mariners  resorted.     Their  Ophir  is  sujjposed 


r  residence.    Ctairfunl  jyici  1  ]).  04. 
^fcdia,  p.  3o7. 

)JA.    Hind,  of  Pangi,  Pin  us  gerar- 

Genrd's  pine. 

^HAS.    Port.     Galls. 
'_6AUACE^.     LiNDLEY.      The     Madder 

5? plants;  of  these,  there  have   been 


I 


5 ^Kfct discovered  in   South  Eastern  Asia 

•^<'fl8perula  arvensis,  Lm?ill  speciesof 

>*nd  6  species  of  Rubia.    Madder   is  j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  present  Malacca,  the  Aurea   Cher- 

^iwefal  product  of  the  order.      Volqt    '!?"^s^«   ^^    the   later   Greek    geographers. 

U  CRAKKA.      Tel.     Smilax  China,    ^alle    fort  was  first  built  by    the    Portu- 

gnese,  and  afterwards  re- built  by  the  Dutch, 
^ALIJERU.    Tel.     Trianthema     deean-  !  ^^^^^  ^^^  dismantled  it  when  they  stormed 


^"Ift'nn.    "EUixh.     also    T.    obcordatum 

jiteTarieties. 

JALIUM  VERUM.     See  Galiacea?. 

"aLILEE,  Chinnereth,  also  Genne- 
'.  also  Tiberias,  also  Bahr-ul-Tiba- 
"  a  sea  or  lake  formed  by  the 
'Jofdan  and  has  many  fish.  Its  surface 
^'^Waof  300  feet  below  the  Medit«rra- 
'»^itig  enclosed  by  steep  hills  oOO  to 
*^  High,  it    is    12    miles  long   and 

y^-    Ar.     Carpets. 
^uKADDU.    Hind.     Benincasa   ceri- 
J^    W.andA. 

\^^^^'    ^^^'     See  Bile. 

^^Aik.    A    Semitic     race,     occupying 

^^  Abjssim'a.     Thev  are   one  of  the 

''^  "1  Africa  of  a  dark  brown  colour 

^?  Hair,  and  well  limbed.  They  live 

^^Bt^fnlconntry,  extending  from  L.  8  ^ 

^  «    S.  with  a  climate*  not  surpassed  by 

'*  Italy  OT  Greece,  and  speaking  a  lan- 

^  «oft  %x\^  musical  as  pure  Tuscan. 

*fe  from  six  to  eight  millions  in  num- 

***^p>t  them  ai^e  scattered   christian 

2i: 


Galle,  and  wrested  it  from  their  rivals,  in 
10-10.  Considerable  additions  have  since  been 
made  by  the  British  to  whom  Galle  was 
given  up  in  1796.  The  fork  contains  up- 
wards of  500  houses  and  a  garrison.  Ten-' 
noiL     See  Galla. 

GALLI.    Hind.    Phajnix  dactylifera. 

GALL  IAN.  Hind.  Cupressus  torulosa, 
twisted  cv press. 

GALLIC  R  KX  A  genus  of  birds,  belong- 
ing  to  the  Family  Rallida?  and  Tribe  Ma- 
crodactyla?,  as  under  : 

Tribe.  MMcrodactylro. 

Fam.  RALLiDiE,  7  gen.  15  sp.  viz.,  1  Por- 
phyrio  ;  1  Gallicrex ;  b  Porzana  ;  1  Ortygo- 
metra,  2  Rail  us ;  1  G-alliuula;  1  Fulica. 

GALLIKONDAH.  A  hill  district  in  the 
territories  of  the  rajah  of  Vizian:igrum.  Like 
other  hill  stations,  this  place  had  been  lying 
waste  for  countless  ages-,  populated  here  and 
there  by  a  few  raisei'able  famili«.s  of  savages, 
■ulio  shared  with  wild  beasts  the  soil  from 
which  they  wruni:^  a  miserable  and  precari- 
ous existence.  The  climate  of  Gallikondah 
is  tcn)pcrato   and   fine   all  the   year  round. 


GALLINiE. 

The  conntry  extendiog  from  there  io  Jejpore 
is  all  very  promising,  bnt  has  yet  to  be  tho- 
roughly explored.  The  thermometer  falls 
to  freezing  on  t)ie  plateau  about  20  miles  be- 
yond Oallikondah.  To  open  up  a  road 
into  the  Nagpore  territory, vi&  Jey pore,  would 
divert  a  large  amount  of  trade  down  from 
those  parts,  to  the  sea  coast  here.  Until 
very  lately,  this  country  was  thought  to  be 
80  wild,  so  barbarous,  and  so  poor,  that  it 
was  hsurdly  worth  anybody's  while  to  die  of 
fever  in  getting  Ihere !  Coffee  plants  are 
thriving.     Cinchona  and  Tea,  will  be  tried. 

GALLINuE.    L.  A  sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  family  Phasianidse  and  Order  Basores. 
The  Basores  or  game  birds  are  the  GallinsB 
of  Linnsens  ;    the  Gallinacei  of  Viellot ;  the 
Pnlveratrices  of  some  authors  and  are  the 
Gallinaceous   birds   or  game  birds.     Their 
feet  are  formed  for   running :     their   bills 
convex ;  the  upper  mandible  arched  over  the 
lower ;   their  food,  grain.     Nest  artless  and 
placed  on  the  ground ;  eggs  numerous,  poly- 
gamous. Analogous  to  the  orderPecora  in  the 
class  mammalia.   In  this  sub-family,  Jerdon 
includes  the  genera  Gallns,  and  GaUoperdix. 
The    European    quail  is  the  only    real  mi- 
gratory bird  of  the   gallinacead,   but  some 
other      quails,     bustai*d,     and     rock    par- 
tridges,  Pteroclidae,  wander  about  to  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  the  Otis  aurita,  Ardea 
bubulcus,  some  rails,  terns  and  gulls  also 
wander.     A  few  of  the  gallinaceous  birds 
are  polygamous,  and  their  males  are  very 
pugnacious.      The    nests  of  birds  greatly 
vary.     Those  of  the  weaver  bird,  tailor  bird, 
honey-sucker  and  oriole,  are  made  with  much 
art.     The  edible  nest  of  the  colocalia  swal- 
low is  formed  in  caverns  of  inspissated  sa- 
liva: swallows,  swifts,  bee-eaters  and  weaver 
birds   build  in   companies:   certain  ducks 
breed  on  cliffs  or  trees,  and  they  must  carry 
their  young  to  the  water,  though  this  has 
not  been  observed.     The  Megapodidas  gal- 
linaceous birds,  says  Mr.    Wallace,   found 
in  Australia,  its  surrounding  islands,  and 
as  far  west,    as  the  Philippines    and  the 
N.  W.  of  Borneo,  bury  their  eggn  in  sand, 
earth  or  rubbish  and  leave  them  to  be  hatch- 
ed by  the  sun  or  by  fermentation.     They 
have  large  feet  and    long  curved    claws, 
and  most  of  them  rake  together  rubbish, 
dead  leaves,  sticks  and  stones,  earth  and  ' 
rotten  wood,  until  they  form  a  mound  often 
six  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  across,  in  the 
middle  of  which  they  bury  their  eggs.    The 
eggs  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  swan,  and  of 
a  brick  red  colour,  and  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy.     The  natives  are  able  to  say 
whether  eggs  lie  in  the  mound  and  they  rob 
them  eagerly.    It  is  said  that  a  number  of 
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these  birds  unite  to  make  a  mound  and  lay 
their  eggs  in  it,  and  40  or  50  are  found  in 
one  heap.  The  mounds  are  found  in  dense 
thickets.  The  species  of  the  Megapodidse 
in  Lombok  is  as  large  as  a  hen,  and  entirely 
of  a  dark  hue  with  brown  tints.  It  eats 
fallen  fruits,  earth  worms,  snails,  and  cen* 
tipedes,  bnt  the  flesh  is  white  and  when 
properly  cooked  well  flavoured. — Wallace 
154,156.     SeeGallus. 

GALLINAGO.  A  genus  of  birds  be- 
longing  to  the  family  scolopacidse  and  tribe 
grallatores.  They  are  the  various  snipe  of 
sportsmen. 

OdlUuago  scolopacimis,  Scolopax  gallin- 
ago ;  *  Common  Snipe.*  Europe,  A^ia,  N. 
Africa :  very  common  in  India. 

Gallingo  gallinula.  Scolopax  gallinula  ; 
*Jack  Snipe'  of  Europe,  Asia,  Barbary, 
common  in  India. 

These  are  migratory,  coming  over  the 
Himalaya,  in  October  but  the  Gallinago 
stenura  snipe  precedes  them,  though  few 
sportsmen  discriminate  it  from  tlie  common 
Britifih  snipe,  which  makes  its  appearance 
somewhat  later,  G.  stenura  is  nevertheless 
a  different  bird,  at  once  distinguished 
by  having  a  set  of  curious  pin-feathers 
on  each  side  of  its  tail,  whereas  the  British 
snipe,  which  is  equally  abundant  in  India, 
has  a  broad  fan-shaped  tail,  as  unlike 
that  of  the  other  as  can  well  be.  The  pin* 
tailed  is  the  common  snipe  of  the  Malay 
countries ;  and  is  unknown  in  Europe,  -ex- 
cepting  as  an  exceedingly  rare  straggler  from 
its  proper  habitat  the  East.  The  *'  Double 
Snipe'*  is  the  Grallinago  major  of  Europe, 
distinct  from  the  two  species  of  large  or 
*•  Sohtary  Snipes'  of  the  Himalaya,  G.  soli- 
taria  and  G.  nemoricola.    See  painted  snipe. 

GALLINSECTA.     See  Coocid®,  Coccus. 

GALLINULA  CHLOBOPUS.  Moorhen, 
of  Europe,  extends  to  Asia,  all  Africa,  com- 
mon  in  India. 

GALLIVAT.  According  to  Simmonds, 
a  large  rowing  boat  in  the  East  Indies. 
Slmmonds  Diet, 

GALLOOB  KA  PUTTA.  Hind.  A 
plant  used  in  the  cure  of  goitre. 

GALLOPEBDIX.  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  sub-family  Polyplectroninso  and  family 
Phasianidaa  as  under: 

Fam.     Phasianidsd. 

Suh'fam,  Pavonine,  2  gen.  3  sp.  viz. 
Pavo  cristatns,  muticns,  1  Meleagria  gallo- 
pavo. 

Suh'fam.  Polyplectoninad,  5  gen.  10  sp. 
viz.  3  Ceriomis,  1  Ithaginis,  3  Galloperdix, 
2  Polyplectron,  1  Argus.  ' 

8ub-fam.  Phasianinee,  3  gen.  2  sub-gen. 
16  sp.  viz.  3  Gallosy  7  Eaplocomos,  1   Pao* 
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3   Pbtfianns,  1    Tbamalea,    1    Lop- 
ras. 

-/am.     Teiaraoninfe,  2  gen.  2  sp.   viz. 

Tins   himaijeTisiB,  1  Lerva  nivicola. 

fan.     Peteroclin»,  1  gen.  4  Bp.  viz. 

iroclis    arenariuB,    fasciatns,    alchata, 

^fam,     Ferdicin89,  8  gen.  22  sp.  viz. 
ida,  4  Erancolinns,  1  Caocabis,  2  Per* 
J  Bbizothera,  4  Arboricok,  8  Bollnlns, 
icnJa,  4  Gotnmiz. 

iOPHASIS.       A     genns    of  birds 

lUy  c&lled  pheasantg.     The   "  Khalij" 

yhasis    albgicnstatiis  of  the    W.  Him- 

aod   6.  melanotna    of  Sikhim,   pro- 

an  intermediate  race  in  Nepal ;  and  G. 

'  of  Asam  and  Sylhet,  and  G.  linea- 

Bomia,  interbreed  in  Arakan,  dbc.,  bo 

kerery  possible  transition  from  one  to 

l«kher  can  be  traced. 

iL-NUT  OAK,  the  Gall-Oak,  Qnercus 
See  Grails;  Qnercus. 


Ab. 


}• 


[^ 


-ne-UiiyBuRM 
Eno. 


AeGdes, 


Fe. 
Ger. 


»> 
Gr. 


G&lla, 

6allaza> 

Gallse, 

Majakani, 

Mazn, 

Fikis, 

Mtyn-pbal, 

Galhas, 

Maraphal, 

Masaka, 

Agallas, 

Mooha  kai, 


It. 

•» 
Lat. 

Malay. 

Pers. 

f> 

Port. 

Sans. 

Singh. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Hind.  I  Machi  kais, 

are  produced  on  different  species  of 
by  the  female  of  the  Cynips  or  Diplo- 
piercing  the  buds  of  Q.  infectoria  and 
depositing  its  eggs.  Dr.  Falconer, 
travelling  in  the  Panjab,  was  informed 
^Is  were  produced  on  the  Balloot 
Qnercna  ballota.  East  India  galls  of 
are  Bnssorah  galls  re-exported 
Bombay.  Mecca  galls,  are  also  Bns* 
galls.  A  kind  of  gall  is  also  imported 
China,  called  Woo-peitze,  which  are 
to  be  produced  by  an  Aphis :  they  are 
bulky  than  common  galls  of  very 
i\ar  shape  and  hollow.  The  galls  pro- 
onTamarix  indica,  or  ''faras  tree/' 
called  ^*  ma»in*'  and  are  used  for  dyeing 
They  are  largely  gathered  in  the 
ig,  Gugaira  and  Muzafiargarh  districts, 
alw  in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  districts, 
as  much  as  500  maunds  are  annually 
lected.  Cralls  are  imported  into  England 
Smyrna^  being  produced  in  Asia  Minor; 
from  Aleppo,  the  produce  of  the  vicinity 
Moflid  in  KurdisUm.  They  are  also  im- 
into  England  from  Bombay  (some- 
les  to  the  extent  of  1,000  cwt.)  having 
first  imported  there  from  the  Persian 


GALLUS  SONNERATIL 

Gulf.  Mr.  Wilkinson  observed  that  when- 
ever the  prices  were  low  at  Smyrna,  the 
Galle  came  from  Bombay,  and  vice  versa ; 
but  the  supply  was  never  abundant  from 
both  sources  in  the  same  year.  They  are 
imported  into  Bombay  from  Basra  (Bus- 
sorah),  which  is  not  a  great  deal  farther 
from  Mosul  than  is  Aleppo.  They  are 
therefore  most  probably  the  pi*oduce,  like 
Aleppo  Galls,  of  Kurdistan  and  of  other 
Persian  provinces.  The  quantity  annually 
imported  |into  Britain  amounts  to  700  tons. 
They  are  employed  in  tanning,  to  make  ink, 
and  medicinally  in  infusion,  ointment  and 
as  gallic  acid,  lliey  sell  at  £4  to  £6  the 
cwt.  and  in  the  London  market  are  classed 
as  blue,  green  and  white. — Royle ;  Sim- 
mmida ;  Tomlinson ;  McGulloch^  Faulkner. 

GALL  STONES.  See  Bezoar.  Gao- 
lochan.     Hind. 

GALLUS.  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  Basores,  Family  Phasianidaa  and 
Sub-family  Phasianins9,  and  inclades  the 
domestic  fowl  and  all  its  many  species  and 
varieties,  the  Onph  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
Mnrghi  of  the  mahomedans  of  India,  and 
Koli  of  the  Tamuls. 

Fowls,  though  in  numerous  breeds 
and  sub-breeds,  seem  all  t«o  have  diverged 
from  a  single  type.  The  game  breed  is  from 
the  Gallus  bankiva  called  also  G.  ferrugi- 
nous. Its  feathers  are  closely  depressed  to 
the  body,  it  is  indomitably  courageous, 
evinced  even  in  the  disposition  of  the  hens 
and  chickens,  it  is  of  various  colours. 

Malay  Fowl.  With  body  of  great  size, 
disposition  savage. 

**  Cochin  or  Shanghai* 'hreed^  of  great  size, 
of  Chinese  origin,  and  disposition,  quiet. 

'*  Bantam**  breed,  originally  from  Japan. 

"  Creepers**  with  ^^  jumpers**  from  Burmah, 
short  monstrous  thick  legs. 

"  FHzzled;*  or  "  Cafir"  fowls  of  India  with 
feathers  reversed,  '*  Silk  fowls**  with  silky 
feathers.  This  is  called  the  Phasianus  lana- 
tus,  GsJlus  lanatus,  Coq-a-duvet,  Silk  fowl. 
Kircher  describes  them,  out  of  Martini,  as 
woolly  hens,  the  wool  of  which  is  much  like 
that  of  sheep. 

"  Sooty  fowls**  of  India,  the  hens  of  which 
have  a  white  colour,  soot  stained,  black  Rkin 
and  periosteum.  The  Europe  breeds  "  Dor- 
king,**  "  Hamburgh;*  "  Andalusian**  "  S'pan- 
ish**  "  Sultaiis^  Ptarmigans  ghoondookj  rump- 
less**  are  only  known  in  S.  E.  Asia  as  intro- 
duced varieties. 

GALLUS  SONNERATII,  Tbmm. 

Phasianns  gallos     Son- 

NERAT. 


„  IndicnsLxA^pjBLTTB, 
Sykks  Jcrdon.  "* 


Jangli  Murgh. 
Katu  Koli. 
Adavi  Kodi 


HlWD* 

Tav. 

Tel, 
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Tills  does  nofc  range  into  the  Northern  parf.s 
of  India,  part  of  its  hackles  consist  of  highly 
pecaliar  horny  laminee and  itisnot  now  believ- 
ed to  be  the  parent  bird  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

"  Qallus  varius,'*  called  also  "  G.  furcaim' 
is  met  with  in  Java  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  as  far  east  as  Flores.  It  has 
green  plnmage,  unserrated  comb  and  single 
median  wattle. 

**  Gallus  TemmincJnt'  is  8npp9sed  to  be 
a  hybrid  it  occurs  in  Batavia. 

G alius  fermghwus,  Gmel. 


G.  bankiva.  Tbmm 

Ban<murgh.  Hixd. 

Jangli    „  „ 

Ban-kokra     of  Sonthals 


Geragogror,  male,  of  Gonds 

Knru  female. 
Nat.8u-pia.     Bhot. 
Parsok-tshi.     LkP. 


It  inhabitB  N.India  as  far  west  as  Sind 
ascends  the  Himalaya  to  a  height  of  4000 
feet,  inhabits  Barm  ah,  the  Malay  peninsula, 
Indo-Chinese  conn  tries  and  the  E.  Archi- 
pelago, as  far  as  Timor.     Dmiovu 

Gallics  Stanley L  Gkay. 

G.  lineatus  Bylth, 

G.   Lafayetti,  lesson,  the  Jungle  fowl  of  Ceylon, 

Is  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  aud  greatly  resem- 
bles the  domestic  fowl. 

Gallus  mneus  Temm.  is  considered  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  G.  varins  and  G.  Son- 
neratii,  Danvhi,  Tod,  OaL  Rev,  Jerdon, 
Horsfield  Yules  Cathay y  p.  100. 

GALL  WORTS.     See  Myricacere. 

GALMENDORA.  A  rather  hard,  very  fine, 
bnt  not  close  grained,  heavy,  Ceylon  wood. 

GALOT.     Hind.     Ceropegia  esculenta. 

GALTIGUL. —  ?  Calotropis  procera. 

GALUCHI.  Tel.  Tinospora  cordifolia. 
Miers. 

GALUM  TAROO.  Tel.  Eope  from  Calo- 
tropis gigantea. 

GALVANISM.  A  form  by  which  elec- 
tricity  is  excited,  discovered  by  Galvani  an 
Italian. 

GAM.     Hind.    A  rillasre, 

GAM.  The  title  ofthe  chiefs  of  the  Singhpo. 

GAMAL.  Ar.  Hkb.  Camel. 

GAMALLAVADU.  Trl.  A  toddy  drawer ; 
the  caste  following  that  business.     Wilson, 

GAMBAROON.  The  older  name  of 
Bandar  Abbas,  a  sea-port'  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kir  man.  It  is  the  ancient  Har- 
mozia.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren  countrv.  in  a 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz.  It  is  fortified  with 
double  walls.  It  did  not  long  benefit  by  the 
fall  of  Hormuz ;  but  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  ruined  during  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah 
whose  tyranny  extended  its  baneful  influence 
even  to  this  extremity  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire; so  that  in  1750  Mr.  Plaisted  found 
there  nine  houses  out  of  ten  deserted. 
In  the  year  1639,  there  seems  to  have  been 
An  English  factory  at  Bussorah,  subordinate 
to  that  at  Gambaroon  and  protected  by  fir- 


GAMBIER. 

mans.  Ousley's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  165. 
"  A  journal  from  Calcutta  to  Aleppo^  8fc , 
p.  11.  Lond,  1758.  Kinneirs  Geographical 
Memoir^  p.  201.     See  Kii*man. 

GAMBE,  Cel.  Boehmeria  nivea,  China 
grass. 

GAMBIA.  Malay.  Gambier :  Catecha,ENa. 

GAMBIER  is  extracted  from  the  leaves 
of  the  Uncaria  gambir,  in  Siak,  Malacca,  and 
Bittang.  After  inspissating  by  decoction 
it  is  strained,  snffered  to  cool  and  harden, 
and  then  cut  into  cakes  of  sizes  or  form- 
ed into  balls.  A  gambier  plantation  has 
much  the  appearance  of  brushwood  of 
three  years  growth  with  leaves  of  a  dark 
green  colour.  The  leaves  are  collected 
3  or  4  times  a  year  and  boiled  in  a 
cauldron  from  which  a  strong  decoction  is 
poui^ed  into  square  boxes  which,  when 
cool,  hardens  and  is  cut  into  small  cnbes  of 
abont  1^  inches.  As  brought  to  the  market 
it  resembles  in  appearance  and  consistency 
little  square  blocks  of  yellow  mud.  The 
plant,  which  is  small  and  bushy,  seldom  over 
7  or  8  feet  hiffh,  is  much  cultivated  at  Sin- 
gapore,  and  is  planted  6  feet  asunder  ;  the 
leaves  are  small  smooth  and  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  The  cropping  ofthe  leaves  may 
commence  when  abont  18  months  old,  but  the 
plant  is  at  its  full  growth  when  two  years  old 
and  its  leaves  and  young  branches  may  thus 
be  cropped  once  in  two  months.  The  crop- 
pings  are  thrown  into  a  large  cauldron  of  bofc 
water  and  boiled  for  6  or  7  hours  till  all 
the  extract  be  inspissated  into  a  thick, 
pasty  fluid.  This  is  now  poured  into  shallow 
troughs  a  little  more  than  an  inch  deep,  and 
allowed  to  cool  and  dry,  when  it  is  cut  np  into 
little  inch  blocks  and  is  then  read  v  for  the  mar- 
kefc,  of  Siam,  Cochin-China,  China,  and 
the  Archipelago,  where,  along  with  betelnnt 
in  a  leaf  of  the  piper  betel  (Siri),  it  is  largely 
chewed  as  a  masticatory,  The  average  size 
of  the  Singapore  plantations  were  of  30  acres 
aud  when  io  full  bearing  employed  8  men. 
A  plantation  becomes  exhausted  and  worn 
out  in  15  years  from  its  commencement. 
There  were  in  1850  about  800  plantations  in 
Singapore,  600  of  which  were  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  extension  of  thiscultivationincreaa- 
ed  rapidly  after  1830  but  since  retrograd- 
ed. Acorapositionof  this  ex  tract  is  valuable  as 
a  preservative  for  timber.  Dissolve  three 
parts  of  gambier  in  twelve  of  dammar  oil, 
over  a  slow  fire.  Then,  Rtir  in  one  part  of 
lime,  sprinkling  over  the  top,  to  prevent  its 
coagulating  and  setting  in  a  mass  at  the 
bottom.  It  must  be  well  and  quickly  stirred. 
It  should  then  be  taken  out  of  the  cauldron 
and  ground  down  like  paint  on  amuller  till 
it  is  smooth,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the 
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GAMBOGE. 


GAMBROON. 


id  hesied.     A  little  oil  should  be  added 
[0  it  tractable,  and   the   composition 
be  laid  over  the  material,  with  a 


edible,     Hebi*adendron     cambogioides.     Afc 
preseut,  gamboge  is  received  principally  from 
Slam    and  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  last 
brnsh.     As  a  protection  against  the  '  named  plant,   a  small  quantity  coming  from 
io,  black  varnish  or  tar  are   substituted  |  Ceylon. 


idammar  oil,  omitting  the  grinding  down 

Ek  would  not  answer  with  tar.     It  is 

It  imported  into  Britain,    from  1846  to 

the  average  quantity  entered  was  1 ,200 

priced  at   £13  to  £14  the   ton.     It  is 

free.  It  is  nsed  in  tanning    (Jour.    hid. 

i)   Gambier  is  employed  medicinally  as 

ingent,  in  tanning,  and  has  been  recom 


The  composition  and  properties  of  the  gam- 
boge of  Ceylon,  are  identical,  or  very  nearly 
80,  with  those  of  other  gambog^oid  exu- 
dations from  GHrcinia  gambogia,  Xantho- 
chymus  pictorius  andXancbochymus  spicatus. 
Others,  though  they  have  been  supposed 
closely  to  resemble  ordinary  gamboge,  are 


really  quite  different  in  appearance,  nature, 
as  a  preservative  of  timber  exposed    and  composition,  as  well  as  unfit  for  any  of 
fater,  also   for   canvass.     The  gambier  I  the  well-known  economic  nses  of  that  sub- 
in  solution,  in  water,  but  if  applied    stance.     The  Singalese  method  of  collecting 
p'sbottom,  itshonld  be  in  theform  of   the   gamboge  is    by  cutting  pieces  of  the 
ition  of  chnnam,  gambier  and  dam-  ^  bark  completely  off,  about  the  size  of  the 


It  is  also  recommended  to  be  ap- 

lis  house  bailding  to  protect  the  beams 

white  ants,  and  in  ship  building  as 

ition  on  the  bntts,  and  on  the  out- 

the  timber  previously  to    planking. 

ermay  also  preserve  timber  from  dry 

-iiwm/ii  of  the  Indian  Archpelago^Mekrch 

No.  III.  p.   136,  also  Dr.   GlegJiorn's 

llBo9-60,  para.  13,  page  7.     Statistics 


\K 


I  mud. 


Ae? 

Dux 
Fr. 
Gkk. 


Gambogia, 

Rong, 

Shir-i-Rewand, 

Oa&ara-Rewund , 

Goojuram, 

Gokkatu, 

Makki, 

Passapu-vennai, 

Ossdra  re'waud. 


Lat, 
Mal\y. 
Pers. 


Pout. 

Singh. 
Tam. 
Tel. 
Tib. 


.     JniSirah,  Guz. 

^BewMdHiND.pEiiir. 

i>Sir4hHi>D. 

P»W«i,  It. 

i^>oge  is  obtaino^d  from  several  plants, 
•oatLern  Asia.      From    the     Hebi-aden- 
cambogioides     in     Ceylon,     syn.     of 


palm  of  the  hand,  early  in  the  morning. 
The  gamboge  oozes  out  from  the  pores  of 
the  wood  in  a  semi- liquid  state,  but  soon 
thickens,  and  is  scraped  off  by  Ihe  collec- 
tors the  next  morning  without  injury  to  the 
tree,  the  wounds  in  the  bark  soon  healing, 
and  becoming  fit  to  undergo  t))e  operation 
again.  Gamboge  is  much  nsed  as  a  pig- 
ment, and  in  miniature  painting,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  colour  varnishes  and  lackers. 
Gamboge  of  Mysore,  is  the  exndation  of 
Garciuia  pictona.  See  ClusiacesB.  Resins. 
— Drs.  Ainslie;  Royle;  0' Slmughiessy  \  Gleg- 
horn  ;  Bng.  Cyc. ;  WvjhVs  lllnstr,\  McOtUloeh, 

GAMBOGE  THISTLE.    Enh.  Argemone 
Mexicana. — L  in7i 

GAMBOGE  BUTf  ER. 

Makki-tilarn,  Tait-      i  Arasiuagoorghy  yennai.  Can. 

A  solid  oil,  the  cecum  butter,  obtained  from 

the  seeds  of  the  "  Gamboo^e  tree.*'     Oarcinia 


the  Garcinia  elliptica.     Wall,  of  Siam 
and  Tavoy,   Garcinia  pictoria  of — 


Gamboge  is  usually  seen  in  cylin- 
whence  its  name  of  pipe  gamboge,  but  it 
seea  asl/ump  or  CaJee  gamboge  which  oc- 
^  n)and  cakes  or  masses-'and  as  Coarse 
e  or  fragments   and  inferior  pieces. 
gamloge  is  seen  in  irregular  masses, 
fifst  notice  of    this    vegetable    gum 
'  w  by  Clusina,   in   1605,    who   des- 
^  ft  piece  brought  from  China,  by  Ad- 
Van  Neck,  in  1603.  Two  trees  yielding 
^boge  like  substance,  were  first  made 
Q)>y  Hermann,  in  1670,  one  "  Goraka," 
cambogia,  the  other  •*  K[ana  **   or 


elliptica,  which  grows  abundantly  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Mysore  and  Western  coast 
m  gambogioides  :  also  from  the  Gar-  j^^f^-  The  oil,  which  is  procurable  in 
pctoria  of  Ceylon,  a  syn.  of  Hebi-aden-  ™ode.ate  quantities,  is  prepared  by  ponnd- 
pictoria  :  al«»  the  Garcinia  Cochin-  I  if?  ^^  ^^  1°,  »  «*«•»«  mortar  and  boiling 
5isR«»,p/,of  Siam.  It  is  also  obtained    the  mass,  until  the  butter    or  oil  rise  to  the 

•    -    ^  surface.     Two  and  a  half  measures  of  seed 

should  yield  one  seer  and  a  half  of  butter. 
In  the  Nugger  Division  of  Mysore,  it  is  sold 
at  the  rate  of  As.  1-4  per  seer  of  24  Re. 
weight,  or  at  £36-6  per  ton,  and  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  lamp  oil  by  the  better  classes  of 
natives,  and  by  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for 
ghee.  The  butter  thus  prepared  does  not 
appear  to  possess  any  of  the  purgative  quali- 
ties of  the  Gamboge  resin,  but  is  considered 
an  antiscorbutic  ingredient  in  food. — if.  E. 
J.R. 

GAMBROON,  a  twilled  cotton  lining 
made  at  Khangurh. 

GAMBROON.  Now  called  Bandar 
Abbas  q.  v*     See  Gambaroon. 
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GAMBOGE  PLANTS.  Garcinia  pictoria, 
Boxb.  of  Iudia»  Syn.  of  Hebradendron  pic- 
toria. Garcina  Cocbin-ChinenBis  of  Siam* 
Garcinia  elliptica,  Wallich  of  Silbet  and 
TaToy.  Hebradendron  Gambogioides,  Syn.  of 
Garcinia  gambogioides. 

GAMCHA.     See  Cotton  mannfactnres. 
GAMELIJf— ?     See  Civet. 
GAMEN.     The  largest  of  several  islands 
on  the  north  side  of  Dampier  Strait — Hors' 
hurgh, 

GAMING.  In  passion  for  play  at  games 
of  chance,  its  extent  and  dire  consequences, 
the  rajpoot,  from  the  earliest  times,  has 
evinced  a  predelection,  and  will  stand  com-* 
parison  with  the  Scythian  and  his  German  off- 
spring. The  German  staked  his  personal  liber- 
ty, became  a  slave,  and  was  sold  as  the  proper- 
ty of  the  winner.  To  this  vice  the  Pandus 
owed  the  loss  of  their  sovereignty  and  per- 
sonal liberty>  involving  at  last  tiie  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  Indu-races  j  nor  has  the  pas« 
sion  abated. 

Most  of   the  advanced  nations  of  the  Asi- 
atic islands  are  gamblers,  and  the  little  fight- 
ing fish  of  Siam  and  cock-fighting  are  large- 
ly betted  on.     In  the  Archipelago,  in   Bali, 
Lonibok,  Celebes  and  the  Philippines,  cock* 
fighting  is  qnite  a  passion.  The  only  material 
exceptions  are  the  Javanese.     The  passion 
for  cock-fighting  is  indeed  impressed  in  the 
very  language  of  the  Malays,  which  has  a 
specific  name  for  cock-fighting,   one  for  the 
natural  spur  of  the  cock,  and  another  for  the 
artificial  spur ;   two  names  for  the  comb ; 
three  for  the  crow  of  the  cock  ;    two  for  a 
'  cock-pit ;    and  one  for  a  professional  cock- 
fighter.      The  passion  is  nowhere  carried 
further  than  in  the  Spanish  dominions  of  the 
Philippines.     There,   it  is  licensed  by  the 
Govei'nment,  which  derives  from  it  a  yearly 
revenue  of  about  40,000  dollars  or  about 
£10,000.     Crawfurd  Diet.,  p.  1 13. 

GAM-LANG.  Jiv.  A  musical  instru* 
ment  of  Java. 

GA^IMIRIS.    Singh.    Piper  nigrum. 

GAM  PA.     Tel.    Baskets. 

GAMPA-KAMALOO.  Tel.  A  race  of 
basket  makers  in  Bellary. 

GAN.     Hind.     Carissa  diffusa. 

GANA.  S.  In  Mysore,  a  sect  of  Lin- 
gayats. 

GANA.  A  host  of  celestials  in  Eailasa, 
Siva's  paradise. 

GAN* ABA.    Singh.    Mustard  seed. 

GANAPATI,  or  Eatakeia,  the  title  of  an 
ancient  dynasty  in  Warungul,  once  the 
capital  of  a  great  part  of  the  Northern 
Circars-  The  dynasty  of  WarangaU  ruled 
from  that  town  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Circars,  but  the  succession  of  the  baddhist 


QANDAL. 

Ohalukya  race  to  dominion  at  Bajamandi 
the  subsequent  sway  of  the  Ganapati,  Yea 
reddi  and  Bayel  race  of  Bijannggnr,  I 
get  her  with  their  contests  and  thealteiil 
relations  between  them,  are  very  lil^ 
known.  Condavir,  was  once  ruled  by  aiij 
of  Reddi  Ganapati  means  chief  of  a  host  \ 

GANAPATI.  One  of  many  names  give 
the  hindu  deity  Ghinesa,  the  godofproc' 
and  )K>licy«  In  Northern  India  he  is 
styled  Ganesh,  but  Ghmapati  in  the 
under  the  name  of  Kartikeya  be  is 
leader  of  the  celestial  armies  and  as 
and  Ganapati,  is  the  god  of  wisdom.  He  ifl|| 
reputed  eldest  son  of  Siva  and  Pani 
See  Ganeaa,  Kartikeya.  1 

GANAPATYA.  A  limited  hindu  m 
worshippers  of  Ganesa  or  Ganapati,  or  ofl 
forms  Baktratunda  or  Dhundhi  raj.  Tk 
are  so  styled  because  they  worship  G«n| 
or  Ganapati  exclusively.  There  are  ^ 
grand  divisions  of  hindos  who  so  won! 
a  single  divinity,  unicing  in  its  person  allf 
attributes  of  Brahm  and  the  Ghkoapatjal 
one  of  these. 

GANARA  WOOD.  A  timber  of  i 
Northern  Circars. 

GANCHICA.     Sans.     Vinegar. 

GAND A,  properly  '^  g'hauda,"  in  sewi 
of  the  hindi  dialects  means  perfume,  aroa 
odour,  and    several  plants  derive  part 
their  compound  name  from  this  word. 

Oami  Bel.  Hind.  Andropogon  sek 
nanthus.     Linn. 

Mirchia  gand.  Hind.  Cjwbo>^ 
iwarancusa. 

Ga7ida  bute.  Hind.  Euphorbia  hdio 
copia. 

Garha  gonda.     Hind.     Saocharam  saa. 

Oarulaga  inara.  Can.  Santalam  albn 
Sandal  wood. 

GANDA.    Hind.    Sugar-cane. 

GANDA,  in  Indian  currency,  the  bn 
dredth  part  of  an  anna,  but,  in  reckona 
means  to  count  by  fours :  so  that  Ganda  a) 
means  four  pice,  or  about  one  anna. 

GANDA-BBROZA.  Hind.  The  en 
resin  of  Pinus  longifolia :  also  a  prepai*** 
from  the  resin.  It  is  often  confttfed  ^ 
borija  or  barzad,  which  is  the  rare  drt 
galbanum. 

GANDAK.  Hind.  Sulphur :  hence,  ft 
dak-ka-atr.  Hind,  also  Gandakkarteri 
Hind.  Sulphuric  Acid,  Gandaka  Basa,  Sfl 
Sulphuric  Acid. 

GANDAK  RIVER,  traverses  the  p« 
vince  of  Bahar. 

GANDAL.  Hind.  Avena  fafcu*,  f^ 
gtmdcd,  Aloe  perfoliata,  Soa  Gcmdi^t  **P 
ragus  Punjabensif . 
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GANDIVA. 


Fi  UNDALU.    Hind.    Bergera  Eonigii. 
UlTDALITN.     Hind.    Daphne  oleoides. 
fiiNDAM.    Hind.    Pbrs.    Wheat. 
.6A2n)AMAK.     A  town  occupied  by  the 
d  tribe  of  Afghans.     It  is  on  an  ele- 
ste»  is  cooler  than  Jellalabad,  and  its 
lb  teod  silk  worms,  it  stands  in  a  rich 
md  has  a  fine  view  of  the  Sufaid  Kob. 
the  scene  of  a  great  disaster  to  the 
ih  Mian  Army.     Mohcm  LaVs  TraveUf 


this  Parana,  Knvera  resides  on  it  with  the 
Apsai*asa,  Gandharba,  and  Rakshasa.  The 
Sita  alighting  on  its  top  thence  descends  to 
the  Bhadraswa  yersha,  and  flows  to  the 
eastern  sea.     Hindu  Theatre^  Vol,  I,  p,  24  1. 

GANDHANA.  Allium  cepa ;  the  onion, 
also,  Allium  sativum,  Garlic. 

GAND'HA-P'HALI.  Tel.  Michelia  cham- 
paca. — L.     Particularly  the  flower  buds. 

GANDAHARA,  according  to  Bunsen,  is 
Candahar.  It  is  named  in  the  inscription 
of  Darius.  So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Darius 
I  Hystaspes,  the  eai'ly  writers  placed  Indians 
ANDAN^A,  Hind.  6 ANDHAN.  Hind.  .  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus  and  made  India 
ascalonicam :  the  Shallot.    See  Gan-    extend  westward  to  Gandahara. 


rANDAMGUNDU.      Hind.       Lycopus 


ffANDAR.  Hind.  Andropogon  muricatus. 
CiNOARA  Hind.  Nerium  odorum. 
ftAHDAVA,    in    Sanscrit,    Ghandarva, 

loirito.    See  Ghandarva. 

(iin)ASULL     Marsden   gives   this   as 

ijchiam  coronarium  of  Linnaaus,  and 

tb^  its  flowers  &re  worn  as  ornaments 

tta lair,  and  in  the  enigmatical  language 

Iwen  stand  for  inconstancy.     Jowr,Itid. 

Fol  v.,  No,  8,  August  1851. 
GASDAVA     The   chief  town  of  Catch- 
(Um.  See  Beluch,  Brahui,  Kelat. 
6AKDBEL.     Himd.'  Andropogon  nar- 

G^^£HRA.    HiNlv  of  Eulu.     Nerium 

tdonoL 

6ANDELL    Hind.        Vitislndica. 

HANDERA.     Hind.     Ehazya  stricta. 

GASQEKE.      Hind.      Nerium  odorum. 
Ukh  gaadere.       EQnd.      Bhododendron 
im. 

GANDHA-BANIK.    Bbng.    A  druggist. 

6AyDHAK.    Hind.     Sulphur. 
.GANDHAKA.     Sans.     Sulphur. 

GANDHAKA  DRAVAKAM.  Tbl.  Sul- 
llkiiricicid. 

GANDHAMADANA,  in  hindu  cosmo- 

Ft  is  oue  of  the  four  boundary  mouu- 

enclosing  the  central  region   of  the 

|iiorid,  called  Ilavritta,  in  which   Mem,   the 

"Mden  mottntain  of  the   gods,   is   situated. 

Pflranas  are  rather  at  variance  as  to  its 

JHon.   According  to  the  Vayu  it  lies  on 

^westj  connecting  Nila  and  Nisliada,  the 

Mid  south  ranges.     The  Vishnu  Pu- 

pUces  it  on  the  south,   the  western 

.•OKitain  being  there  called   Vipula.     It 

■^  Werer,  a  Ghindha-madana  to  the  west 

'•'^gst  the  projecting  branches    or  fila- 

;  J*^  of  Mem.    The  Bhagavat  places  it  on 

••  ea«t  of  Mem.     The  Mahabarat  agrees 

i  ^  the  Vayu  Parana.   The  Padma  Parana 

■^  wrisnce  with  itself,  and  places  it  in 

?P*^ge  on  the  west,  and  in  another 

***«  it  as  on  the  east    Acdording  to 


■lotih 


GANDHARASAMU.  Tel.  Gendarassa 
vulgaris.     Necs, 

GANDHARI.  Daughter  of  rajah  Gand- 
hara.  She  married  Dhritarashtra,  her  sons 
Duhsasaoa  and  Duryodhana  were  named 
Kaurava,  and  fell  in  the  eighteen  days  battle 
of  Kurukshetra.  Gandhari  after  the  battle  of 
Kurakshetra  retired  with  Dhritarashtra  and 
his  mother  Kunti,  to  the  jungle  on  the  Gan- 
ges, where  the  maharajab  died. 

GANDHARI  DUMPA.  Tel.  Species 
of  Crinum.     Linn. 

GANDHARITIS.  See  Bactria,  p..  284. 
Greeks  of  Asia. 

GANDHARVA.  In  hindu  mythology, 
a  shade,  a  spirit,  or  ghost. 

GANDHARVA  a  celestial  musician.  These 
are  demigods  or  angels  who  inhabit  Indra's 
heaven,  and  form  the  orchestra  at  the  ban* 
quets  of  the  gods.  They  are  described  aa 
witnesses  of  the  actions  of  men,  and  are  sixty 
millions  in  number.  William^ s  Story  of  NdLa^ 
p.  142.     See  Hindoo  ;  Mahadeva. 

GANDHARVA  One  of  the  four  Upaveda, 
the  other  three  are  the  Ayush,  Dhanush,  and 
St'hapatya.     See  Vidya. 

GANDHI,  Hind  ?  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore.     Soft  white  wood.     Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

GANDHILA  Hind.  A  low  vagrant  caste 
in  the  N.  W.  Province,  who  make  mats,  and 
exhibit  feats  of  activity,  they  are  also  thieves. 

Wils07l. 

GANDHINA.  Beng.  Allium  ascalonicum. 
Roxb.     See  Gandana. 

GANDHUL.  Hind.  Ixora  parviflora. 

GANDHULI.  Hind.  Gynandropsis  pen- 
taphyiia. 

GANDTAL.  Hind.  Gouffeia  holosteoides. 

GANDLBUTI.  Hind.  Glinus  lotoides. 

GANDIVA.  In  hindu  mythology,  a  bow 
belonging  to  Varnna  given  by  Agni  to  Ar- 
juna,  one  of  the  Paudava,  before  burning  the 
forest  of  Khandaprestha,  to  enable  him  to 
combat  ludra.  It  was  used  by  Arjuna,  one 
of  the  Paudava,  in  the  Swayamvara  or  tour* 
nament  in  which  he  won  Draupadi. 
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GANESA, 

G  AND  LA.     Berorera  Koenigii. 

GANDUM.  Hind.  Triticum  sestivnm, 
Wheat. 

GANDU  GANNERU.  Tel.  Alstonia 
vODonata.     R.  Brotviu 

GANDUR.  Hind.  Andropogon  muri- 
cjatns. 

GANER.     Hind.     A  vena  fatua. 

Gx^NESA,  is  the  Hindu  god  of  prudence 
and  policy  and  the  patron  of  letters ;  he  is  the 
reputed  eldest  son  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  and 
is  represented  as  a  short,  fat,   red  colored 
man  with  a  large  belly  and  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant, an    emblem  of  sagacity;  he    is  fre- 
quently attended  by  a  rat,  sometimes  riding 
on  one,  the    conduct  of   that    animal  being 
esteemed  by  the  hindus  as  peculiarly  marked 
by  wisdom  and  foresight :  he  has  generally 
four  hands,  but  sometimes  six  or  eight,  or 
only  two.     He  is  invoked  by  hindus,  of  all 
sects,  in  the  outset  of  any  business  :  if  they 
build  a  house,  an  image  of  Ganesa   is  pre- 
viously propitiated,  and  set  up  on  or  near 
the  spot :  if  they  write  a  book,  Ganesa  is 
saluted  at  its  commencement,  as  he  is  also 
iit  the  top  6f  a  letter :  beginning   a  journey, 
Ganesa  is  implored  to  protect  the  way-farer, 
and,  for  tlie  guardianship  of  travellers,  his 
image  is  occasionally  seen  on  th^  road-j  ide, 
especially  where  two  roads  cross  :   but  some- 
times it  is  little  else  than  a  stone,  rudely  chisell- 
ed into  soraeting  like  an  elephant's  head,  with 
oil  and  red  ochre  daubed  over  it,  decorated, 
perhaps,  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers   by  some 
pious  neighbour  or  traveller.     It   is  common 
to  see  a  figure  of  the  god  of  prudence  in  or 
ovei"  bankers'  and  other   shops  :  and,  upon 
the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  no  deity  of  the 
hindu  pantheon  so  often  seen  and  addressed. 
When  he  has  four  arms,  in  ono    hand  he 
holds  the  ankas  or  hook  for  guiding  the  ele- 


GANESH  CHATURTHI,  oe  CHAUTH 

toothed;  Gajanumu,  elephant  faced;  Gunnii 

Ganupati ;  PoUyar,  <&o.  <fec.     There  are  ft 

grand  divisions  of  hindus  who  exclusird 

worship    a  single    divinity,    uniting  inl 

person  all  the  attributes  of  Brahma  himselj 

ono   of  these  divinities   is  Granesa,  and  11 

sectaries  who    thus  worship  him    are  calli 

Ganapatya.     Ganapati,  in  conFera&tion,  ^ 

more  correctly  spelldd  Ganpati,  is  the  na^ 

commonly  given  to  this  deity  about  P( 

Bombay,  and  places    on  the  western  ^idei 

India.     Ganesa  is  the  chief  of  the  Dli  mt 

of  the  hindu  pantheon    as  the  etymologj^ 

the  word  indicates,   and  like  Janus,   ofi^ 

Romans,  was  intrusted  with    the  gatai 

heaven  ;  with  the  right  to  preside  over  peal 

and  war.     Gunesa    is  the  first  inroked  ill 

propitiated  on  every  undertaking,  wheiiii 

warlike    or  pacific.     The    warrior  implon 

his  counsel :  the  banker    indites  the  void 

'*  Sri  Gancsh"   at    the    commencement  I 

every  letter ;  the  architect  places  bis  imaf 

in  the  foundation    of  every  edifice ;  and  M 

Hguro    of  Ganesa    is  either    scalptared  o 

painted  at  the  door  of  every  house  as  a  pK 

tection  against  evil.     Though   often  repif 

sen  tod  as  four-armed,   and  holding  thedii 

{cliukra)^    the   war-shell,  the  clnb,  andtk 

lotus.  Ganesa  is  noi!|  bifrons,  like  the  RomH 

guardian   of  portals.     In  every  transaciioi 

he  is  "ad,"  or  the  first,  though  the  hindn  dook 

not,  like  the  Roman,  open  the  year  with  iiM 

name.     One  of  the  portes   of  every  hinda 

city    is  named    the  Gaiiesa  Fol,    as  irellas 

some  conspicuous    entrance  to    the  palace: 

thus  Odipoor  has  its  Granesa  (ffr^ra,  who  also 

gives  a  name  to  the  hall,  the  Ganesa  ieorij 

and  his  shrine  is  to  be  found  on  the  ascent 

of  every  sacred  mount,  as  at  Aboo,  where  iti^ 

placed  close  to  a  fountain  on  the  abrupt  fiw 

of  the  hill,  about  twelve  hundred  feet  froB^ 


phant,  in  another  a  chank  or  sheTl,  in  the  |  *^®  ^'^^'    There  is  likewise  a  hill  sacred  tj 

hini'ui  Me  war  called  Oo?jc^a  (?/r,  tantamonal 
to  the  Mona  janlculuiu  of  ancient  Rome.  Th^ 
companion  of  this  divinity  is  a  rat,  wnj 
indirectly  receives  a  portion  of  homage,  ai4 
with  full  as  much  right  as  the  bii-d  cmble«, 
matic  of  Minerva.  Moore,  Tod's  RajafiliOh^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  690-91.  See  Durga,  Ganapati,^ 
Kartikcya,  Karli,  Vidya,  Parvati,  Mahadevi|j 
Saraswati,  Vahan.   Inscriptions  p.  373,  388i^ 

GANESH  CHATURTHI,  oe  CHAUTHj 
A  hindu  holiday.  On  this  day,  which  fall* 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  wasfoni* 
ed  Ganesh,  called  also  Ganapati,  made  frott' 
the  turmeric  and  oil  ofi*  the  head  of  Ftavik^ 
He  is  the  god  of  wisdom  who  removes  obstaj 
cles  and  is  invoked  at  the  oommencementot 
all  undertakings.  Ganapati  has  a  man's  bod/ 


third  a  conical  ball,  and  in  the  fourth  a  cup 
with  small  cakes,  with  which  he  is  supposed 
to  feed  himself.  Ganesa  is  often  represented 
eating  Batasa.  He  is  sitting  on  the  lotus. 
Images  of  him  are  made  and  set  up  with 
those  of  Durga,  in  the  festivals  of  that  god- 
dess in  Calcutta.  In  an  invocation  to  a  su- 
perior deity,  a  salutation  is  usually  made  to 
him;  and  his  image  is  frequently  scoii  placed 
as  a  propitiation,  over  doors  of  houses  and 
shops,  to  ensure  success  to  thq  temporal  cbn- 
cerns  of  their  owners  Siddhi  and  •  Buddhi 
(knowledge  and  understanding)  are  repre- 
sented as  the  two  wives  of  Ganesa.  There 
are  not  many  temples  dedicated  to  Ganesa ; 
but  his  images  are  frequently  discovered  set 


up  with  those  of  tliu  other  T.  ities.     Ganesa    ^^. ^ 

has  several  names :  among  wliich   are  Lume  1  with  the  head  of  an  elephant^  his  ^^  * 
boduru  ?  tLo  long-bellied    Eku  Duutu,  one-    said  to  have  been  cut  off  or  destroyed  by 
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vben  Ganesh  tried  to  prevent  Siva 
on  the  privacy  of  Parvati  when 
g.  Clay  images  of  Ganesh  are  made  and 
ipped  for  from  one  to  nine  days  and 
iliea  throfpn  into  water.  The  GLinchor  or 
idiwad  who  resides  at  a  village  of  that 
learPoona  is  believed  to  be  an  in- 
on  of  Ganesb,  who  promised  an  as- 
QAmed  Moroba,  who  lived  in  Sivaja^s 
tliAt  he  wonld  be  incarnate  for  seven 
ions  in  his  family.    The  earth  image 
Gwesh  is  one  of  three  foi*ms  in  which 
earth  deity  Mrittika  is  worshipped  by 
Bs.    The  first  the  Nagapanchami,    in 
feast  a  snake  of  clay  is  worshipped ; 
Beeoad  is  Goknl  Ashtami,  when  a  clay 
of  the  infant  Krishna  is  worshipp^  d, 
the  third   occasion  is   that  on  which 
is  worshipped,  and  this  last  day  of 
wrsbip  of  Mrittika  is  observed  with  great 
|»^  Tbe  vahan  or  carriage  of  Ganesb  is 

S»-  The  feast   in  honor   of  his  birth  is 
^M  the4tii  of  the  month   Bliadrapad, 
N&Hson  the  first  days  of  September  and 
|iBB.5  to  kave  some  connection  with  the  sea- 
« of  the  year.     Ganesh  is  brought  to  the 
■wse  with  mo  eh  pomp. 

GAXGL  Hind.  Sans.  A  name,  pro- 
JSftJf of  ds6  Ganges,  but  applied  by  hindns  to 
•Koil  otiier  ri vol's  of  India,  amongst  otliers 
"tw&iaa  and  Godavery  and  two  ofirs 
wcte  are  called  the  Waen  Ganga  and 
'  fto  Ganga. 

^INGA,  in  hindn  mythology,  the  personi- 
W  goddess  of  the  river  Ganges,  the  source 

■  5^^^^^  the    saivas  place    in  Siva's  hair ; 

*^  in  graceful  Eow,  she 

i  .  ~        -       sprang  radiant 

'  <«scttidiii^,  graced  the  caverns  of  the  west. 

T^e  TaishnaFas  assert  that  it  flowed  out 
•  »wkoatha,  from  the  foot  of  Vishnu  :  and, 
jMcndingapon  Kailasa,  fell  on   the   head 

"^^a,  who  shook  some  drops  (Bindu)  from 


wp,  and  these  formed  the  great  lake  call- 
•Jf^nda  Sarovara,  far  to  the  north  of  Hin- 
^^'  Sometimes,  the  Ganges  is  fabled  to 
Ip^  from  a  cow's  mouth,  and  the  cleft  in 
JJ^  .Himalaya  is  called  Gungotri  and  Gao- 
^1^  ^"^^ers  make  it  arise  from  water 
J^«d  hy  Brahma  on  the  foot  of  Siva ;  others, 
t®  ^n«  feet  of  Brahma  and  others  from  the 


^8  of  Parvati.     The  Ganga  is  also  called 

T^ara  or  ten  removing,  as  bathing  in  her 

^"^  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Jyai- 

•  eajiceg  ten  sins,  however  heinous  soever. 


t.^»m  spots  of  the  Ganges,  is  where  it 


m  ten  previous  births.     One  of 


^  u-  ^*^°a,  near  Allahabad,  though, 
tundua^   the  sangam  or  confluence  of 

^^«r,  jg  a  gpQ^.  peculiarly  revered.  A 
^  aybg  at  the  conflnence  of  the  Gauges 


GANGA-BUL. 

and  Jumna  is  supposed  to  be  certain  of  imme- 
diate **  moksh"  or  beatitude  without  risk  of 
further  transmigration.  Professor  Wilson  in 
his  translation  of  the  Mudra  Rakshasa  des* 
cribes  Ganga  as 

"  by  the  antumn ,  led, 
Fondly  impatient,  to  her  ocean  lord, 
Tossing  her  waves,  as  with  offended  pride, 
And  pining  fretful  at  the  lengthened  way." 

Though,    as  above  related,  the  honor   of 
having  given  birth  to  this  goddess,  the  per- 
sonification of  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges 
has   been   claimed     for   their    deities,  both 
by  the  saiva  and    vaishnava  sects,  all  sects, 
and    castes   of    hindus     worship  this   god- 
dess  of     their   sacred   stream.      Numerous 
temples  are  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  honor  of  her,  in  which  clay  images  are  set 
up  and  worshipped.     The  waters  of  the  river 
are  highly  reverenced,  and  are  earned  in  com- 
pressed vessels  to  the   remotest  parts  of  the 
country ;  from  whence  also  persons  perform 
journies  of  several  months'  duration,  to  bathe 
in  the  river  itself.     By  its  waters  the  hindus 
swear  in  our  courts  of  justice.    Mr.  Ward  in- 
forms as  that  there  are  3,500,000  places  sacred 
to  Ganga ;  but  that  a  person,  either  by  bathing 
in  or  seeing  the  river,  may  be  at  once  as 
much  benefitted  as  if  he  visited  the  whole  of 
thera.     For  miles,  near   every  part  of  the 
banks  of  the  sacred    stream,    thousands    of 
hindus  of  all    ajjes  and   descriptions,    poui 
down,  every  night  and  morninfr,  to  bathe  in 
or  look  at  it.     Persons  in  their  dying  mo- 
ments are  carried  to  its    banks  to  breathe 
their  last :   by  which  the  den+lis  of  many  are 
frequently  accelerated  j  and  instances  have 
been  known  wherein  such  event  has  there- 
bv  been  actually  caused.      The  bodies   are 
then  left  to  be  w;i?>'iod   away  by  the   tide,  or 
nunibL'rs  of  them  a.e  to  be  seen  floating  up 
and  down   with     every  flood  and   ebb,     or 
lying  oil  along  the  banks  with   vultures,  ad- 
j  utaut  birds,  carrion  crows  and  kites  about 
them   feeding   upon   the  remains.     Several 
festivals  are    held  during  ihc  year  in  honor 
of  Ganga.  She  is  described  as  a  white  woman 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  holding   a  water 
lily  in  one  of  her  hands,  and  a  water  vessel  in 
another,  riding  upon  a  sea  animal  resembling 
a  crocodile,  or  walking  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  a  lotus  in  each  hand. — Cole.  Myth, 
Hind.  p.  119.     See    Ganges,    Inscriptions  p. 
375,  382,  385,  390,  Orissa,  Siva,  Triveni. 

GA^GA.  Singh.  A  great  river;  Oya, 
a  small  river  ;  Ella,  a  rivulet. 

GANGA-BUL.  Tib.  Litemlly,  place  of 
the  Ganges.  A  sacred  lake  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Haramuk  in  Kashmir.  It  lies  under 
the  wildest  and  most  lofty  peaks  of  the 
mountain ;   is  1  i   luilo  long  and  200  or  300 
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yards  wide,  and  is  abont  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.—  Vigne. 

GANGAJAMNI.  Hind.  A  kind  of  rice 
of  the  Kangra  district. 

GANG  A  L.  A  river  near  Uskalli  and 
fioehanopabad. 

6AN-GAN.  BuRM.  Mesua  ferrea.  Linn. 
In  Amherst,  a  very  strong,  tongh,  hard, 
crooked  grained,  fibrons,  red  wood,  which 
wonld  bo  suitable  for  machinery  or  any  pur- 
pose requiring  the  above  properties. 

G  ANGAPAT,  also  the  Bam,  and  Lnkta^  are 
rivers  of  Gwalior. 

GANGA  PAVILI  KURA.  Tbl.  Portu- 
laca  oleracea.     L. 

GANGA  GAVI.  Tel.  Thespesiapopulnea. 
Corr, 

GANGA  REGU,  Tel.  Zizyphus  jnjuba. 
Lam.  var  B,  oblong  fruited. 

GANGA  VANSA,  or  Gngn  pntee,  a 
dynasty  that  ruled  in  Orissa  from  about  the 
twelfth  century.  Their  sway  extended  from 
the  Hooghly  to  Conjeveram  but  in  1558, 
Gala  Paliar  the  general  of  Suliman  king 
of  Bengal,  attacked  and  killed  Mookund 
Rao,  the  Guguputee  chief  of  Orissa.  Kala 
Paliar,  was  a  bramin  convert  to  mahomedan- 
ism,  he  ^  razed  the  hindu  temples,  and  seized 
4he  image  from  Juggumath  which  he  burned 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gunges. 

GANGELA  ORIBNTALIS.  One  of  the 
Leguminos89. 

•  GANGER.  msD,  (1)  Grewia  betulse- 
folia;  (2)  Sageretia  brandrethiana ;  (3) 
Ehretia  aspera;  (4)  Lycium  Europseum. 

GANGES.  A  great  river  which  rises  in 
the  Himalaya  mountains  and  runs  in  a  val- 
ley through  British  India  to  the  Bay  of' 
Bengal.  It  has  been  known  to  Europe  from 
very  early  times.  The  fleets  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings  sailed  round  the  peninsula  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  Seleucus  Nicator  is  said 
to  have  penetrated  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ghmges  and  it  had  been  sailed  up  by  the  Ro- 
mans, as  far  as  Palibrotha,  before  the  time 
of  Strabo.  Its  valley  seems  to  have  been 
peopled  by  several  races,  long  before  the 
Aryan  hindus  arrived  there,  and  all  the 
conquerors  who  have  entered  India  from  the 
North  West  have  striven  to  occupy  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  this  great  river.  Hindu  poets 
have  celebrated  its  praises  in  a  multitude 
of  songs  :  the  river  is  fabled  in  their  mytho- 
logy to  be  the  goddess  Ganga ;  they  long  to 
flee  it,  to  bathe  in  its  waters  and  be  purified 
from  their  sins,  and  at  last  to  die  on  its 
banks,  or  to  have  their  bones  conveyed  to  it 
from  the  most  southern  parts  of  India.  No 
hindu  raises  such  a  question  as  in  2nd  Kin^*s 
V.  12,  for  the  Ganges  is  recognised  as  the 
most  efficacious  of  all  tho  hindu   sacred 
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rivers. '  On  its  banks  have  dwelt  the  d 
of  the  religious  reformers,  whom  India  i 
seen.  Its  valley  was  the  cradle  of  Bnddhis 
which,  from  its  rise  in  the  sixth  oenturj 
fore  Christy  gradually  spread  over  the  wk 
of  India,  was  extended  by  Asoka 
Kashmir  and  Kabul,  shortly  after  Alea 
der*s  invasion,  and  now  prevails  amoBi 
222  millions  of  men.  Numerous  djnasi 
have  ruled  there.  The  Andra  race  i 
in  power  on  the  Gangetic  province  of  Jni 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  € 
but  the  most  enduring  was  the  great  Cii 
I'ya  family  that  long  ruled  at  IndraiNwetl 
and  terminated  with  Prithi-raj  in  A.  D.  12! 

The  whole  valley  is  now  part  of  Brit 
India.  The  river  issues  from  the  mountaaoi 
Gangotri,  at  an  elevation  of  13,800  feet,am 
there  known  as  the  Bhagaratti.  Itissaesfn 
beneath  a  great  glacier,  thickly  stadd 
with  enormous  loose  rocks  and  eartlt  7 
glacier  is  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  i 
tends  upwards  of  many  miles,  towards 
immense  mountain  covered  down  to  : 
base,  with  perpetual  snow,  its  glittering  sni 
mit  piercing  the  very  skies,  rising  21,000fi 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chasm 
the  glacier,  through  which  the  sacn 
stream  rushes  forth  into  the  light  of  daj, 
named  the  Cow's  Mouth,  and  is  held  in  ti 
deepest  reverence  by  all  hindus ;  and  the  i 
gions  of  eternal  frost  in  its  vicinity  are  41 
scenes  of  many  of  their  most  sacred  tajt^ 
ries.  •  The  Ganges  enters  the  world  a 
puny  stream,  but  bursts  forth  from  its  il 
womb,  a  river  *  thirty  or  forty  yards  i 
breadth,of  great  depth,  and  very  rapid.  Proi 
the  source  at  Gangotri  it  runs  N.  W.  to  W 
nioi;  W.  and  S.  W.,  36  m. ;  S.,15ffl 
S.  E.,  39  m. ;  S.,  8.  m. ;  W.,  24  m.;  S.^ 
15m.;  S.,  130m. ;  S.  E.  to  Allahabad,! 
270  m. ;  E.  to  Sikrigallee  ;  and  S.  B.  then 
mainder  of  course  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  I 
numerous  mouths.  TheGnnges  gives  off  son 
of  its  waters  to  form  the  Hooghly,  and  all 
anastomoses  with  the  Megna.  Length,  hoi 
m.  It  receives  the  Jumna,  860 ;  Gogra,6w 
Gunduck,  450;  Goomtee,  482;  Sone,  461 
Coosy,  325 ;  Ramgunga,  378 ;  Mabanaadi 
240  ;  Kammnassa,  140 ;  Koniaeor  Jommuii 
130  ;Aluknunda,  80 ;  Bhillung,  50  m.  398,00 
square  miles  drained,  exclusive  of  Hoo^h!l 
The  Gunges  is  navigable  for  river  craft  i 
far  as  Hurdwar,  1,100  m. ;  steamers  pir  > 
far  as  Gurmukteesur,  393  miles  ahove  Al« 
habad,  distant  from  Calcutta  via  De^^^ 
m. ;  at  Cawnpore,  140  m.  above  Allafaww 
fhe  navigation  is  plied  with  great  actifiq 
The  breadth  of  the  Ganges  at  Benares  ram 
from  1,500  to  3,000  feet.  Mean  dischaj 
of  water  there,  throughout  the  y6ar,2W)^ 
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i^  feet,  per  second.  Ifc  falls  rapidly  to 
mvdvfv,  which  is  1,800  miles  from  the 
j^DriL  At  Allahabad  840  miles  from  the 
it  receiyes  the  river  Jumna,  which  rises 
tlw  louth  western  base  of  the  Jumnotri 
Atabont  240  miles  from  the  coast 
begio^  to  divide  into  branches.  The  two 
tibe  west,  called  the  Bhageratti  and 
nnite  to  form  the  river  Hngli,  the 
stream  passes  to  the  Brahmaputra 
which  the  waters  mingle  and  are 
as  the  Eartinassa  river.  The  Gauges 
us  tribataries,  the  Bamgunga,  Gum- 
Gbognt,  Gnndak,  Kosi  and  Mahanauda, 
the  left  bank  ;  and,  from  the  right  bank 
Kali,  the  Kali  Naddi,  Jamna  and  Sone. 
dividing  stream  of  the  Ganges 
^Matabhanga,  lo  its  course  sixteen 
miles  through  the  plains,  it 
ele?en  rivers,  some  of  which  are 
M^  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  smaller  than 
ffcTbames,  besides  as  many  others  of 
-Mr  note.  It  is  owing  to  this  vast  influx 
^^stnains,  that  the  Ganges  exceeds  the 
Be  so  greatly  in  point  of  magnitude, 
'■^  the  latter  exceeds  it  in    length    of 


hj  one- third.     It  is  a  much  discussed 

^•«6a  in  India,  whether  the  Gangetic  plain 

^ew  covered  wii>h  forest,  the  best  autho- 

™«coi!iiderthat  it  never  was  so  ;  but  there 

■*fi^  who  hold  the  contrary  opinion, 

■^arerthat  the  destruction  of  the  timber 

•pwdnced  a  great  change  in  the  climate. 

^  ahsence  of   vegetable  remains  in  the 

«Tinai  appears  unfavourable  to  the  latter 

T^«n-   There  are  frequent  notices  in  the 

•Q«at  writings  of  tlie  hindus  of  great  forests 

*  whether  these  were  limited  locally  or 

**  general  is  unknown.     In  the  plain  of 

■J  ™gw  are  the jprovmce*  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 

•«ft)ab  or  Mesopotamia  of  the  Jumna  and 

w^  Oudh  and  Bohilcund.      It  is  of 

|™«»nt  fertility.     The  population  of  the, 

i*^e<*c  Doab  is   800  to  the  square  mile, 

2^  Central  Provinces  865.     The  chief 
iwtn 


J^  oa  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  Hur- 

2^  Bijnonr,  Furrakkabad,       Cawpore  , 

IJp'^ore.  Benares,  Ghazipur,  Patnan  Mon- 

I^Bhagnlpnr,  Rajmahal,  Rampur,  Pubna. 

;  rp*a  ia  below  the  sea  level.     Benares  265 

r  *wveit,  Allahabad  305  feet,  and  Agra 

W.  The  Gangetic  Delta  is  an  extensive 

r^sw  cultivated  and  forest- covered   coun- 

^:?^P08ed   of   alluvial    or    transported 

JJU^l^t  down  the  country  by  the  Ganges 

ftahmaputra  rivers,  and  their  numerous 

^Jv^*^  the  water-sweepinfifs  of  two  basins 

fcj**ggi«gate  area  is  432,480  square  miles. 

I?^g«8,in  its  course  of  1,680    miles 

Cv^Q  the  plains  of  India,  receives  the  fol- 

rivers;  from  its  left  bank  the 
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Ram  Ganga,  Gamti,  Kosi  and  Mahanauda, 
Gogra,  G«mdak,  and  from  its  right  bank  the 
Kali  Naddi,  Jamna  and  Sone,  and  some  of 
which,  as  Renuell  observes^  are  "  equal  to  the 
Rhine,  and  none  smaller  than  the  Thames." 
The  Ganges  receives  its  first  increase  by  the 
junction  of  the  Bbagarathi  and  Alacananda  30 
miles  from  Srinagar  and  then  by  the  Jamna 
(at  Allahabad)  (the  Jamna  rises  near  its  own 
source;  and  by  the  Chumbul  and  Betwah 
rivera,  which  drain  the  north  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains.  In  its  course  it  receives  the 
Spen  (Sone)  and  then  the  Gogra,  Cosi  and 
Guiiduk  (the  last  at  Moonghyr)  where  the 
river  is  3  miles  broad  and    30   feet   deep. 

Between  SikriguUi  and  Benares,  alone, 
the  Ganges  receives  the  tribute  waters 
of  the  Gumti,  the  Gogra,  the  Sone  the  Gun- 
duk,  the  Baghmati,  the  Gogari  the  Kosi,  and 
the  Mahanadi,  of  which  the  Gogra  itself  is 
fully  equal  to  the  Ganges  at  Benares.  To  these 
we  must  add  innumerable  minor  streams  called 
nullahs,  but  which  in  England  would  be  re- 
presented by  the  Isis,  Cherwell,  Itchin,  Se- 
vern, Orwell,  Humber,  Dee  and  Trent.  Eigh- 
teen of  these  rivers  are  several  hundreds  of 
miles  in  length,  and  none  less  than  fifty, 
whilst  there  are  hundreds  under  fifty  miles 
in  length,  all  assisting  to  fill  the  mighty  river 
Ganges.  The  Delta  is  intersected  from  North 
to  South  by  many  broad  rivers,  and  by  end- 
less creeks  running  one  into  the  other  filled 
for  the  most  part  with  salt  water  when  near 
the  sea.  This  tract  of  land,  occupies  approxi- 
mately 28,080  square  miles  of  superficial 
area,  or  double  the  area  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile ;  measuring  from  West  to  East,  or  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghly  river  opposite 
to  the  Saugor  tripod  on  the  South-west 
point  of  Saugor  Island,  to  Chittagong  it  ia 
270  miles  in  width ;  presenting  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  a  series  of  low,  flat,  mud  banks, 
covered  at  high  water  and  dry  at  low  water ; 
a  few  miles  from  low  water  mark  commence 
mangrove  swamps,  a  little  further  inland 
trees  appear,  and  lastly  cultivation  ;  the 
nearest  cultivation  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  Delta  being  forty-seven  miles  from  the 
sea.  In  the  sea  front  of  the  Delta  there  are 
nine  principal  openings  having  a  head 
stream*  that  is  having  water  flowing  direct 
from  the  Ganges,  or  from  the  Meg^a  or 
Brahmapootra,— they  are  1,  the  Ganges;  2, 
the  Megna  or  Brahmapootra  ;  3,  Horing- 
hatta  *,  4,  Pussnr ;  5,  Murjatta  or  Elagga ;  6, 
Barapunga ;  7,  MoUinchew ;  8,  Roymungul 
or  Juboona  ;  9,  Hooghly.  Besides  these 
large  rivers  there  are  numerous  openings 
having  no  head  stream,  being  mere  salt 
water  tidal  estuaries  ;  these  openings  or 
headless  rivers  arc  the  deepest  as  no  silt  or 
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deposit  is  poured  into  them  from  the  higher 
lands.  The  tides  in  the  Hooghly  run  with 
a  rapidity  in  the  springs  of  seven  miles 
an  hoar,  between  Sanger  and  Calcutta. 
Afc  Calcutta  it  is  high  water  about  2h. 
30m,  on  fall  and  change  of  the  moon. 
The  Bore  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
this  river. 

The  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  generally 
muddy  yellow.  Those  of  the  Jumna  are 
green  or  blue,  and  the  yellow  and 
blue  rivers  of  China  are  named  from  the 
colours  of  their  waters.  This  river's  annual 
rise  begins  in  the  end  of  April  and  conti- 
nues to  increase  till  the  middle  of  August, 
when  it  reaches  in  many  places  82  feet  and 
the  level  districts  in  its  lower  course  are  in- 
un dated  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  100 
miles.  About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river 
breaks  into  a  labyrinth  of  rivers,  forming 
islets  covered  with  woods  and  known  as 
Sunder-buns,  but  the  force  of  their  waters 
is  insufficient  to  clear  the  bars  of  their 
mouthfl,  and  the  most  westerly  branch,  the 
Hooghly  is  alone  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
At  Benares,  after  the  Ganges  has  received 
the  waters  of  its  tributaries,  the  Kalli  Naddi, 
the  Gumti  and  others,  the  average  dis- 
charge, each  second  of  the  year,  has  been 
estimated  at  250,000  cubic  liquid  feet.  By 
tho  latter  end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts 
of  Bengal,  contiguous  to  its  banks  are  over- 
flowed, forming  inundations  of  a  hundred 
miles  in  width,  where  little  appears  above 
the  surface  of  the  flood,  save  isolated  villages 
and  trees.  Barks  of  every  kind  then  steer  a 
dii-ect  course,  husbandry  and  grazing  are 
alike  suspended  and  the  peasant  sculls  his 
boat  across  the  fields.  In  some  parts  of 
Bengal,  whole  villages  are  every  now  and 
then  swept  away  by  changes  in  its  course 
through  districts,  from  which  a  few  years 
before,   it  was  several  miles  distant. 

Along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Ganges 
valley  the  ever-present  plants  are  mostly 
English,  as  Dock,  a  Nasturtium, Ranunculus 
Bceleratus,  Fumitory,  Juncus  bufoniua,  com- 
mon vervain,  Gnaphalium  luteo-album,  and 
very  frequently  Veronica  anagallis.  On  the 
alluvium  grow  the  same,  mixed  with  tam- 
arisk. Acacia  Arabica,  and  a  few  other 
bushes.  Hooker,  Bim.  Jour.  Vol.  I.  p.  80. 
Markham's,  Shooting  in  the  Himalaya,^.  57-8. 
Cal  Rev.  Pages  I  mid  2.  Horsfield.  Royal 
Sanitary  Commission  Report, 

GANGES  CANAL.  The  provinces  of 
Upper  India  are  as  remarkable  for  their  fer- 
tility and  high  state  of  cultivation,  as  for 
their  being  subject  to  periodic  visitations  of 
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famine.  Tr,  Hind,  From  the  Ganges  i 
Cawnpore  to  the  Jumna  at  Agra  the  distanc 
is  nearly  two  hundred  miles.  All  this  loi^ 
tract  is  unwatered  by  a  single  natnii 
stream.  To  conquer  nature,  the  grei 
Ganges  Canal  was  projected  by  Sir  Prolil 
Cautly  K.  C.  B.,  during  the  administration C 
Lord  Dalhousie  and  it  is  unquestionably  tk 
greatest  work  of  irrigation  ever  accomplid 
ed  in  any  tropical  country  at  any  epochs 
history.  It  cost  a  million  and  a  half  sUi 
ling,  nearly  all  of  which  was  expended  did 
ing  the  seven  years  of  Lord  Dalhousie  sai 
ministration  and  the  main  stream  wasopen^ 
on  the  8th  April  1854.  It  extends  over  Sl 
miles  in  length ;  measures  170  feet  in  i| 
greatest  depth.  '  Its  length  is  five  fold  tU 
of  all  the  main  lines  of  Lombardy  united 
and  more  than  twice  the  length  oftbeag 
gregate  lines  of  Lombardy  and  Egypt  W 
gether,  the  only  countries  in  the  world  whoi 
works  of  irrigation  rise  above  insignificanei 
It  nearly  equals  the  aggregate  length  of  th 
four  glycates t  canals  in  France :  ^re^ilj  et 
ceeds  all  the  first-class  canals  of  Holland  pi 
together  and  is  greater  by  nearly  one-tbir4 
than  the  greatest  navigation  canal  in  th 
Uni  ted  States  of  America.  When  complefai 
it  will  be  900  miles  in  length,  and  itisesfr 
mated  that  the  area  wliich  may  be  irri£p»<«^ 
by  its  waters,  will  not  be  less  than  1,4/C,0(HI 
acres.  The  fi)llowing  are  the  principJ 
levels  along  the  various  lines  of  the  Guigci 
Cannl.  TJie  levels  refer  to  the  bed-floonag 
of  all  works.  » 


(a)  Main  trunk  line. 


Maiapur,  bead  of  tbe 

Ganges  Ciiual,  1 ,015  ft 
Ranipur  Fall,         997 
Pattri,  965 

Rurki  Bridge,  954 
Asofnawer  Fall,  941 
Rahmudpur  „  923 
Bailra  „       900 

Fatigarh  Branch, 
head  works,        881 


» 
ft 


Chltanra  Fall, 

Salaar 

Ebola 

Dasna 

Pabi-a 

Simra 

Kanhpnr  and  Etaw 
Ternunal  Rega- 
later.  ®0 . 


if 


867  Iti 
845  «i 

81"  »  i 
783  rt' 
733  « 
702;,! 


ft 


(b)  Kanhpur  terminal  line. 


Jansor  Bridge,        654  fl. 
Pac'haur  „  615  „ 

Kassad     ,.  584 


tj 


Bahosi  Bridge 
Barapur  „ 
RaT)jitpur„ 


551ft. 


Etava  terminal  line. 


Nah  Bridge, 
Jaira 


it 


651  a. 

631  „ 


Giror  Bridge       ^^ 


The  Ganges  Canal  bouehes  in  two  hmA^ 
es,  one  to  the  Jumna,  and  the  other  to 
the  Ganges. 

GAXGHI.     A   river    of   tlie   Gbaiipa' 
district  runs  near  Sjodpoor  in  Gazcejxwr. 
GANGI.    Kind.     Grewia  WtnJfffoli* 
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GANGPUR, 

GAITGHI CHU.  Hind.  Tib.  Euphorbia,  «p. 

GANGHI  SHO.HiND.TiB.  Cactus Indicus. 

GANGORL  Ahindu  festival  sacred  to 
the  goddess  Gouri*  Col.  Tod  remarks  that 
by  the  prefix  of  Gcungci  (the  river)  to  Gourl^ 
the  Gangori  festival  is  evidently  one,  essen- 
tially sacred  to  a  river  goddess,  affording 
proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  rites  of  the 
Isis  of  Egypt  and  India«  For  Gouri  is  the 
goddess  of  abundance,  and  is  called  Isa, 
also  Isani  or  Parvnti,  also  Lakshmi  and 
corresponds  to  the  Ceres  •  of  Greece.  The 
festival  relates  to  the  Bassant  or  spring,  the 
vernal  equinox.  An  image  is  made  of  earth, 
barley  is  sown  and  by  watering  and  artificial 
beat  is  made  to  grow.  In  Rajpntanah 
beautiful  girls  carry  the  idol  and  bathe  it 
in  the  water,  and  return  with  it  to  tlie 
palace.  The  festival  resembles  that  of  the 
Egyptian  Diana,  at  Bnbastis,  and  of  Isis  at 
Uusiris  within  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  During 
the  festival,  Iswara  yields  to  his  consort 
Gouri,  and  occupies  an  unimportant  position 
Dear  her  at  the  waters  edge,  meanly  clad, 
smoking  intoxicating  herbs,  andi  whether 
by  accident  or  design,  holding  the  stalk  of 
au  onion  in  fall  blossom  as  a  mace  or  club, 
a  plant  regarded  by  some  of  the  Egyptians 
-with  veneration,  but  held  by  the  Hindus 
generally  in  detestation:  but  why  the 
hindus  should,  on  such  an  occasion,  thus 
•  degrade  Iswara  is  not  apparent.  Tod^s  Rajas- 
han,  Vol.  I.  p.  675.     See  Gauri,  Gouri 

GANGOTRI,  31  ®  0',  78  ®  56',  in  Garh- 
wal.  A  celebrated  hindu  temple  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bhagiratti  in  its  upper  course, 
10,319  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  tlie  temple 
the  scenery  is  grand.  Four  peaks  i-ise  there, 
huge,  lofty,  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
river  runs  impetuously  in  its  shingly  bed, 
the  stified  sound  of  the  stones  which  it  rolls 
along,  mixes  with  the  roar  of  it«  waters. 
Soorgarounee  is  the  nearest  of  the 
peaks  and  forms  the  western  point  of  the 
great  snowy  hollow.  Roodroo  Himalaisthe 
eastern,  and  forms  the  other  point ;  but  from 
that  point  runs  down,  a  huge  snowy  shoulder 
that  seems  to  give  off  or  end  in  the  moun- 
tains that  surround  and  form  a  great 
nnbroken,  though  unequal,  snowy  ridge, 
bounding  and  confining  the  glen  of  the 
Bbagirattce.  The  other  three  peaks  form 
different  points  in  the  back  of  the  immense 
hollow,  and  altogether  compose  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  venerable  mountains, 
perhaps,  that  the  world  can  produce. — 
Frasci'^s  Jlimdla  Mountains,  p.  468,  473. 
Herherij  Hodgson* 

GANGPUR.  A  tributary  estate  S.E.  of  the 
Colehan.  With  the  exception  of  Gangpoor 
and  Bonni^  all  the  districts  in  the  Sambul- 


GANJ. 

pore  and  Patna  groups  liave  been  recently 
put  under  the  administration  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Cuttack  Tributary  Mehals 
See  Kol. 

GANGRI  or  Knilas  mountain  range  ex-. 
tends  in  one  unbroken  chain  from  the  source  of 
the  Indus,  to  the  junction  of  the  Shayok, 
and  forms  the  natural  boundary  between 
Ladak,  Balti  and  Rongdo  on  the  south,  and 
Ruthog,  Nubra,  Shigar  and  Hunnager  on 
the  north.  It  has  six  passes,  at  heighths  from 
15,000  to  18,105  feet.^  Gangri,  in  Tibetan, 
means  ice-mountain.  Kailas  means  crystaliino 
or  icy,  and  is  derived  from  Kelas,  crystal, 
which  is  itself  a  compound  of  Ke  water  and 
las  to  shine.  Kailas  or  ice  mountain,  is  the 
Indian  Olympus,  the  abode  of  Siva  and  the 
celestials.  The  Tibetans  look  upon  Ti-se  or 
the  Kailas  Peak  as  the  highest  mountain  iu 
the  world.     See  Indus.     Kuen-lun. 

GANGRI.     Tib.     Ice  mountain. 

GAKGSALAN.     Jav.     Pomegranate. 

GANGTUNG,     See  Kunawer. 

GANGUE  is  the  mineral  substance  which 
encloses  or  accompanies  any  metallic  ore  in 
the  vein.  Quartz,  lamellar  carbonate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  and  flnato 
of  lime,  are  common  gangues  ;  but  many- 
other  substances  become  such  when  they 
predominate  in  a  vein.  The  word  is  pro- 
nounced gang  :  it  is  from  the  German  gang 
a  vein  or  channel.     FauUcner. 

GANG  UN".  A  river  near  Moradabad  can- 
tonment, and  near  Nagcena  in  Bijnour. 

GANHAR.  Hind.  Amarantus  anar- 
dana  ;  also  A.  mangostatius. 

GANHILA.     Hind.    Premna  mucronata. 

GANHIRA.     Hind.     Nerium  odornm, 

GANHULA.     Hind.     Sambucus  ebulus. 

GANHULI.     Hind.     Phcenopus,  sp. 

GAN-HVVUY  is  the  western  division  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Kqang-nan,  being 
composed  of  about  two-fifths  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

GANI.     Hind.     Oxyatelma  esculenfa. 

GANIRA.     Hind.     Nerium  odornm. 

GANITRUS  SPH^RICUS,  Gaertn,  syn. 
of  Elseocarpus  prinoides.  The  nuts,  cleared 
of  the  soft  pulp  or  flesh  that  covers  them, 
are  curiously  sculptured,  and  being  bony 
and  taking  a  fine  polish  they  are  frequently- 
set  in  gold  and  strung  into  necklaces.  Ga- 
nitrus  sphaericus,  is  a  middle-sized  tree, 
common  in  various  parts  of  India,  as 
well  as  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  those  of 
Monocera  tuberculata,  from  the  forests  of 
Travancore,  are  what  are  principally  used 
for  this  purpose. 

GANJ.  Hind.  A  wholesale  grain  mar- 
ket.    Wils» 
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GANJAM. 

GANJ-I-BAR.  A  bald  tract  in  the  cen- 
tral dorsal  platean  in  tbe  Manja  or  middle 
part  of  the  Baree  doab.  The  soil  of  the 
€ranj-i-Bar  is  intensely  arid,  often  saline  and  | 
produces  only  some  salsolaceoas  plants 
with  a  few  bushes  of  jhand. 

GANJA.    Hind. 


Konab,  Ar. 
Hafnen,  Chutsao,  Chin. 

Sjarank,  Egypt. 

Hemp,  £nq. 

Ganjah,  „ 

GaDza,  Guz. 

Gindshi  Jav. 


Caoabis,  Lat. 

Ging-i-Iacki   lacki, 

Mal. 
Gasjika,  Bijiah,  Sans. 
Ganja  m  aram,  T  a  m. 

G&i^a  chettUj  Tel. 


Theleavesandflowerhead  of  the  hemp  plant; 
also  the  knots  or  stocks  of  the  plant  picked  of. 
The  dried  hemp  plant  which  has  flowered 
and  from  which  the  resin  (see  churrus),  has 
not  been  removed,  is,  in  the  Punjab,  called 
ganjah.  Bundles  of  ganjah  are  abont  two  feet 
long,and  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  colour 
is  dusky  green,  the  odonr  agreeably  aroma- 
tic, the  whole  plant  resinons,  and  adhesive 
to  the  touch.  (Ganjah  is  nsed  chiefly  for 
smoking.  The  narcotic  effects  of  the  hemp 
plant  are  popularly  known  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  South  America,  Turkey,  Egypt;,  Asia 
Minor,  India,  and  the  adjacent  territories  of 
the  Malaya,  Burmese,  and  Siamese.  In  all 
these  countries,  hemp  and  its  products,  are 
nsed  in  various  forms,  by  the  dissipated  and 
depraved,  as  the  ready  agent  of  a  pleasing 
intoxication.  The  leaves  or  young  leaf  buds 
of  the  hemp-plants,  are  smoked  by  itself,  or 
rubbed  between  the  hands  and  added  to 
tobacco,  to  increase  its  intoxicating  powera. 
— Faulkner,  RoyU,  Waring.  Birdwood. 

GANJA.     Hind,   of  Kalesar  forest,  &c., 
Bobinia  macrophylla. 

GANJA.     The  boat  nsed  for  travellers 
on  the  Nile  is  so  called. 

GA N  JA-YENNAI.    Tam.  Hemp  seed  oil . 
See  Oil. 

GAN  JAL.    A  river  near  Hoshangabad. 

GANJAM  is  the  most  northerly  revenue 
district  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  with  two 
chief  towns,  Gimjam  and  Chioacole.  It  suffer- 
ed from  famines  in  1789,1800, 1836, 1866  and 
in  the  last,  nearly  the  half  of  the  people  were 
lost.  The  third  known  period  of  scarcity  in 
Ganjam,  occurred  in  1836,  after  an  interval  of 
36yeara.Cholera  was  very  prevalent,and  many 
of  the  cattle  also  perished.  After  the  further 
lapse  of  a  qsarter  of  a  centnry,  Ga.njam  was 
a  fonrth  time  visited  by  a  severe  drought, 
during  the  latter  part  of  1865  and  the  early 
months  of  1 866.  Contrasted  with  1836  (Sb  i  866, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  earlier  fam- 
ines of  1789  and  1800,  began  in  the  north 
of  the  Gunjam  district,  and  increased  in  in- 
tensity towards  the  south,  whilst  that  of 
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1636,  as  in  1 866,  was  felt  with  greatest  se** 
verity  in  Orissa  and  parts  of  the  district  adja- 
cent to  Bengal.    In  the  20  years  ending  1 86  7, 
the  value  of  laud  in  Ganjam  increased  50  pe^ 
cent,  and  carts  from  6,000  to  32,000.     Gan- 
jam in  1867  had  1,235,790,  people  in  285,253 
houses,  in  an  area  of  6,400  square  miles.   The 
area  of  that  part  which  extends  from  the 
Chilka  Lake  on  the  north,  southwards  as  far 
as  Itchapoor,and  then  turning  again  towards 
the  north,  forms  a  sort  of  basin  enclosed  by 
the  Khond  Hill  ranges,  and  amounts  to  about 
2,500   square  miles  with   a  population  of 
631,929.     Of  this  number  3^3,288  are  cnl- 
tivators.     Tbe  district  comprises   the   two 
divisions  of  Chicacole  (the   southern)  and 
Itcbapore  (the  northern),   with   Preaghee. 
It  contains  seven   government  talooks,   viz., 
W"addah,  Itcbapore,  Paulatalagum,    Pooba- 
condah,  Goomsoor,  Soradah,  Moherry.    The 
revenue  of  the  Government  lands  therein, 
is  about  4|  lacs.     There  are  nineteen  ancient 
zemindaries,    paying  an    annual  peshcush 
of  about  3  lacs  ;  and  thirty-seven  proprieta- 
ry  estates.      The  district  contains  several 
petty  chieftainships,  which  yield  no  revenue 
and  it  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  moun- 
tainous  tracts  known  as  Khondistan,  and 
the   valley   of    Chocapaud    from   none    of 
which  is  any  revenue  derived.     The  Ooria 
language  prevails  in  the  northern  part  of 
tbe  districts,  as  far  south  as  Itcbapore.     In 
the  southern  division,  the  Telugu  prevails. 
The    Khond  race  have  a  language  peculiar 
to    themselves,     which    was      reduced   to 
writing  by   Captain  J.    P.     Frye    of    the 
Madras  N.  I.    Of  the  inhabitants,  about  4^ 
lacs  are  Oorias.    A  great  many  of  the  Ooria 
bramins  obtain  their  livelibood  as  cultiva- 
tors.    Bi*amins  of  this  sect  also  trade,  and 
follow    the    occupations    of   brick-makers, 
brick-layers,  &c.     Chicacole  is  the  princi- 
pal civil  station  in  the  Ganjam  district.    It 
is  in  Lat.  IS*"  18'  N.  Long.  83 **  58'  E.  about 
567  miles  from  Madras.     It  lies  four  miles 
direct  west    of   the  sea,    and   is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Naugooloo. 
It  is    the  st-ation  of  the    judge,   and   the 
sub- col  lector.   The  town  of  Ganjam  is  in  lat. 
19°  22'  N.,  long.  85**  10'  E.     It  was  nearly 
deserted  in  1835  in  consequence  of  fever, 
and  Chicacole  is  now  the   largest    town. 
Aska  is  a  large  sugar  manufacturing  place, 
Mansoorcottah  and    Calingapatam   are    in- 
creasing seaports.     Chilka  lake,  in  Ganjam, 
is  35  miles  long  and  about  8   broad  with 
numerous  islets. 

GANJAYI.     Tel.     Cannabis  sativa,  L. 

GANJBAKQSHL    See  Hindu;   Sikh. 

GANJIPEH.    Hind.    Playing  cards*. 


GARCINIACEuE. 

GAO-LOOHAN.  Oall  stones,  extracted 
from  the  gall  bladders  of  dead  cowst  much 
used  in  medicine,  also  in  charms;  and  in 
painting. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  page  136. 

GAON.  Hind.  A  village  prononnced 
gam  also  gang,  supposed  to  be  from  the  San- 
scrit grama,  and  to  be  represented  in  the 
Chinese  heong  and  Singalcse  gama. 

GAON  KORAWA.  A  section  of  the 
Korawa  race.    See  Corawa  Korawa. 

GAOON.     Guz.     Wheat. 

GAO  ZABAN.  Pbbs.  Lit.  cows  tongue, 
of  the  bazaars  of  India,  is  obtained  from 
Cacalia  Kleinia,  W.  Anisomeles  Malabarica  ; 
TrichodeHma  indicum :  Heliotropium  erosum, 
H.  ophioglossa,  Trichodesma  indicum, 
Ouosma  bracteatum,  O.  macrocephala^ 
and  Macrotomia  euchroma. 

GAPTA.  A  part  of  the  name  of  Chan- 
dragapta. 

GAPURJI.     Hind.     Bixa  orellana. 

GAR.  Tibetan,  a  fort.  In  Sanscrit  a  dis- 
trict, a  region,  as  Kash-gar,  Gnjar-gar,  Cnt- 
chwahagar.     See  Ghur. 

GARA.  An  agricultural  tribe  in  Seha- 
runpore.  Thej  are  mahomedans  and  are 
supposed  to  be  converted  slaves,  like  the 
Jhoja. 

GARA.     A  river  of  Rewah. 

GARA  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Balanites  -^gyp- 
tiaca  DelUe.     var.     Indica. 

GARAGA.  Tel.  Gardenia  gommifera. 
Limi. 

GARAIN.  Hind.  The  Himalayan  net- 
tle, a  species  of  Urtica. 

GARAKHPUR.  Near  Magor,  the  place 
where  the  hindu  reformer  Kabir  died.  Sea 
Kabir  Panthi. 

GARANDU.  Hind,  of  Murree,  Prinse- 
pia  Qtilis. 

GARAN.    A  mole.     See  Kuwera. 

GARAPAGARI.  Mahr.  A  person  who 
pretends  to  have  the  power  of  diverting  hail- 
stones off  from  fields.     See  Ghtrpagari. 

GARAR.  Hind.  The  Gurgura  of  the 
Salt  Flange,  Reptonia  bnxifolia. 

GARBA  GANDA.  Hind.  Saccharum 
sara 

GARANTOGNES?     Ginseng. 
GARCE.     A    grain    measure    equal    to 
9256i  lbs. 

GARCIAS  AB  HORTO.  Physician  to 
of  »  cow  from  one  extremity  to  another.  I  the  viceroy  at  Goa,  author  of  a  work  enti- 
</ ff/iuL  Vol.  II.,  page  40.  tied  De  Arom.  et    Simp.     Historia.  1665. 

GACCHARHAI.     Hind.     Grazing.  King. 

GiOHATTY.     A   town  in    Assam    the        GARANIA  SPECIOSA?  Balawa.  Bubm. 
t  K&sawati.     See  Gowhatty.  A  tree  of  I^Ioulmein.     Used  in  common  pur- 

GA.OLA    The  milkman  race,  they  have  I  poses  of  bnilding. — Cal.  Oat.  Ex.  1862. 
>*aderable  herds  of  cattle.     Greek,  Gala,        GARCINIACE^.     A  natural    order  of 
**k8ee  Gala :  Galatian/Goala, India,  p.  327. 1  plants  consisting  of  trees  or  »hrabe,  of  which 
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GAOLA. 

fASJI    6ADDA.    Tbl.     Commelina 
Trgenia  sp  ? 
[tANJIKA.     Sans.     Ganjah. 

7  A.     Hind.  Saccharum  officinarum, 

^ANNA,    Sans.  Amarantus   campestris. 

[GANNERH.      Tel.      Neriam     odorum. 
Oleander. 

IT.     A    sea-birdf  the   Sala  alba, 
about  5  feet  across  and  2|  feet 

rASONG,  generally  called  Ayen  Panas, 

springs  in  Nanning.  All  the  hot  springs 

Malayan  Peninsula,  and  some  of  those 

occur  in  swampy  flats.     That 

>ng  occurs  at  or  close  to  the  line  up 

ich  plntonic  action  has  converted  the 

of  the  district  into  granite. 

OT^ATTY.    The  hindu  god  of  wisdom. 

iGuiapati;  Ganesa. 

iSTHA.     A  bell :  one  used  in  the  holy 

lies  of  hindas,  and  which  is  rung  at 

i  times  to  keep  away  evil  spirits.  These 

iM  well  as    the    1  astral    spoons,    are 

Ij  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  the  deity 

rvkoie  worship  they  are  used. — Cole.  MyUi. 

p.380. 
GASTELU.    TxL.    PenciUaria    spicata. 

6A5TE    HiMD.    Also  ganthi,  a  knot, 
usually  keep  a  string  for  their 
on  which  they  tie  a  knot,    each 
day,  hence  baras-ganth  a  birth  day 
a  birth  day. 
CANTHIA.    Hind.    Allium  cepa. 
.GANTHIaN.     Hind.     Ipomasa  reptans. 
tfiAXTU  BHARANGI.     Tel.     A  species 
fClerodendron,  a  low    herbaceous    plant, 
ton  about  Lamsingi   in  Vizagapatam, 
roots  of  which  are  largely   exported  for 
licinal  purposes. 
GANUKA  PINDI KURA.    Tel.    Melo- 

cnrrhori  folia. 
fCAXYERL  Hind.  Zizyphus  vulgaris. 
GAO,  written  also  Ganw  or  Gaon.  Hind. 
vil^re.  Travellers  in  India  reckon  the 
'g  dtstjince  of  joumies  by  the  Grao  or  vil- 
Das  Gao  woold  mean  ten  days'  journey. 
iGAO.  Hind.  A  Cow.  In  hinduism, 
gao,  or  cow,  is  symbolic  of  Prit-hn,  the 
A  Gao-kos  is  the  dist4i.nce  that  is 
ired  by  the  audibleness  of  the  bellow 


GARCINIA. 

sixty  occur  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Ceylon, 
the  penii^snlas  of  Indian  the  Khassya  moun- 
tains, Silhet^  Java  and  the  Moluccas.  Of 
these  are  30  species  of  Garcinia,  20  of  Calo- 
phyllum,  6  of  Mesua,  1  of  the  genus  Gyno- 
troches,  1  to  Kayea,  1  to  Calysaccion  and 
1  to  Apoterium.  The  species  of  tliis  order 
all  abound  in  a  viscid,  yellow,  acrid,  and  pur« 

fative  gum  resinous  Juice,  resembling  gam- 
oge.  This  gum  resin  is  obtained  by  re- 
moving the  bark  or  by  breaking  the  leaves  or 
young  shoots.  It  is  met  with  in  commerce 
as  the  fine  or  gum  gamboge,  cake  or  lump 
gamboge,  and  coarse  gamboge,  and  the  finest 
kinds  are  obtained  &om  Sram.  The  genera 
are  as  under, 


Gatroinia 

Calysaccion 

Kicranihera 

Ifammea 

Rheedia 

Qnapoya 

Mesua 

Pentadesma 

CluRia 

CaJophylhiin 

Horooobea 

Tavomita 

Kayea 

GAKCINIA.    A  genu3  of  plants,  trees  of 
eonsiderable    size,  consisting    of  about   30 
species,  growingin  Ceylon,  Travaneore,  Mala- 
bar, and  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
in  Sylhet,  Assam,  the  Malay  peninsula,  and 
ibe  southern  parts  of  China.     Several  of 
them  yield  edible  fruits,  and  one  of  them  is 
the  Mangosteen  fruit  tree,  G.  Mangostana, 
L.,  a  tree  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands 
of  the  Moluccas :  G.  Kydia,  Boxb.,  of  the 
Andaman  islands,    is  a  tree  with  a  sharp 
but  agreeably  acid  fruit,  similar  to  the  large 
fruit  of  G.  pedunculata,  Rox.,  which  grows 
on  Bungpore :  G.  paniculata,  Bozb.,  a  tree 
of  Sylhet^  has  a  palatable  fruit  'something 
like  the  mangosteen :  G.  Boxburghii, Wight, 
a  tree  of  Travaneore,  Malabar  and  Chitta- 
gong,  baa  an  edible  but  very  acid  fruit :  G. 
purpurea,  Bozb.,   grows    on    the    western 
coast  of  peninsular  India.     Useful  timbers 
are  obtained  from  others,  but  the  species 
are  not  defined,  viz.,  the  Parawah,  Young- 
zalai  and  PUoua  of  Burmah.      The  other 
species,    are    speciosa?    celebica,     dioeca, 
lanceaefolia,      porrecta,      Cochin-chinensis, 
Javanica,  bhoomicowa.     The  fi*utts  of  se- 
veral    species    of    Gurcinia    besides     the 
mangosteen,   are  brought  to    table  in  the 
countries  where  they  grow,  but  they  are 
regarded   as  very   inferior.     The  Mammee 
Apple,   or  Wild  Apricot   of  South    Ame- 
rica, is  said  to  be  very  delicious.     Its  seeds 
are  anthelmintic  -,  its  flowers  yield  on  dis- 
tillation a  spirit  known  as  Eau  de  Creole, 
and  wine  is  obtained  by  fermenting  its  sap. 
The  large  berries  of  the  Pacourynva  (Plato- 
nia  insignia)  of  Brazil  are  highly  prized  on 
account  of  their  delicious  flavour.— Foi<7^ 
Ainslie,  Eng^  Cyc,  O'Shaughneasy. 


GARCIinA  GLUTINIFEBA. 

GAECINIA  CAMBOGU,  Desraus.,  not 
Roxh, 

G.  gutta,  L.        [G.  Kydia,         W.&A.? 

G.  Boxburghii,    Wight.  |  G.  Indica,  CuoisT. 


Wontay,  ^Ca.m. 

Valaitie  amlie,  'Duk. 

Kurka  pulie,  Kaleal. 

Bacta  shrava^  Sams. 


Gorakah-gass,  Singh. 
Earka-polie  nukram  P 

Tam. 
Woda  chiata  ckettu  ? 

Tkl. 

A  tall  tree,  growing  in  Ceylon  up  to 
1,600  feet,  grows  in  Travaneore  and  in  the 
forests  of  Malabar,  is  very  abundant  in  Te- 
nasserim,  and  very  common  in  Siam  and 
Cambodia.  It  yields  a  pleasant  tasted  acid 
fruit. — JEng.  Cyc.  Drs.  Mrislie,  Mason, 
Tliivaiies.     See  Gfamboge. 

GABCINIA  COBNEA,  Liwn.  A  tree  of 
Moulmein,  Penang,  and  Amboyna,  with  a  tall 
though  not  yerj  Uiick  trunk.  The  wood  is 
heavy  though  not  very  hard,  like  horn,  and  is 
used  for  the  handles  of  tools.  The  young 
trees  are  used  also  for  house  building  pur- 
poses, but  the  timber  of  old  trees  is  too  hard 
to  work.  The  fruit  has  a  resinous  smell.  Dr, 
O^Shaughnessy,  Eng.  Oyc,  Ro9h,  ii,  j?.  229. 

GABCmiA  COWA? 

Tonng-tha-lai,        Bv&ic,  1  Cowa,  HiNiy. 

Tonng-da-lai,  „      | 

Garcinia  cowa  was  found  by  Drs.  Hamil- 
ton and  Boyle,  M.  D.  at  Monghir. 

GABCINIA  ELLIPTICA.     WaU. 
Gamboge  Tree,         Eng.  |  Tha-nat-dan,         Bvrm. 

Dr  Wight  considers  this  to  be  the  gam- 
boge-tree of  Tavoy  and  Moulmein,  and  not 
improbably  of  Siam,  the  juice  is  quite  ernul* 
sive,  it  could  be  used  readily  as  a  pigment. 
All  the  other  juices  of  the  GuttifersB  exa- 
mined are  resinous,  and  do  not  mix  with 
water,  in  short  are  not  emulsive.  Drs. 
Wight  and  Christison, 

GARCINIA  GLUTINIFEBA  ?  Ainslie. 

Paniobekai  Boaram.    Tah. 

Dr.  Wight  says  this  is  one  of  the  very  few 
trees  admitted  into  his  list  of  Coimbatore 
woods  that  he  had  not  himself  seen  and  veri- 
fied, and  it  was  introduced  in  the  hope  that 
some  resident  on  the  Malabar  coast,  would 
favour  him  with  specimens  to  determine  its 
name  and  botanical  relations.  Dr.  Gibson 
believes  that  a  Diospyros  must  be  here  meant, 
but  thinks  it  may  be  that  the  Garcinia  syl- 
vestris  of  the  Bombay  forests  is  alluded  to. 
If  so,  the  tree,  he  says,  is  common  in  the 
southern  Kookan,  Malabar  and  Canara :  al- 
ways planted,  afibrding  a  good  wood  and 
palatable  fruit,  from  the  kernel  whereof  is  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  the  vegetable  concrete  oil 
**kokum."  The  dried  fruit  is  a  common 
ingredient  in  native  cookery,  having  an 
agreeable  acid.— I>r«.  Wight  and  Qibsm. 
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GABCINU  PURPUREA. 
CiRCIKIA  GUTTA,  B.  W. 

Canbo^a  gntta,  Ltiin. 
Hebradendnm  osmbcjioides,  Qraham. 

A  tree*  native  of  Ceylon,  not  nncommon 
Colombo,  and  generally  on  the  sonth- 
ooast  of  the  island.  Produces  a  kind 
gamboge. — Wights  Illustrs.,  i.  126. 

GABCINIA  MAITGOSTANA.    Linn. 


Eiro. 

jf  Bombay. 

>gn,  fiuBX. 

i,  Bagis  of    CXL. 

liAXPOKe. 


Malay. 


It 


Kanggosta, 
Manggosta, 
"MAtif^gis  Malay  of 

Baloi  Java,       Sunda. 
Mango,  „ 


A  tree  of  the   Malay  peninenla  and  the 

ilago,  which  yields  the  delicions  man- 

the  most  palatable  of  all    known 

It  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  the  foli- 

,  which  18  large  and  opposite,  being  of  the 

fining  green.    The  fruit,  is  a  drupe 

ikrge  as  a  moderate  apple,  is  composed  of 

IMter  skin   of  a  soft  and  fibrous  nature, 

ted  or  dark  purple  on  the  outside, 

hi  when  ent^  of  a  bright  crimson,  the  snow 

\liti»  palp  which  envelopes  the  seeds,  lying 

thiSy    has    an  appearance   no   less 

kntifol  to  the  eye  than  the  flavour  is  grate- 

lil  tote  palate.     Its  characteristic  quality 

V  extrane  delicacy  of  flavour  without  being 

ricborlveioTis.    When  cultivated,  as  in  the 

yeBEuiii  of  Malacca,  it  fmits  twice  a  year, 

hmgnpe  in  July  and  December.     It  grows 

■perfection  as  far  as  1 4  ®  N.  of  the  equator 

:Wtd7^  South  of  it.  A  congenial  proportion 

'tf  beat  and  moisture  throughout  the  year 

maeh  more  requisite  than  soil  or  iati- 

Ibr  the  successful  growth  of  this  fruit. 

eoat  or  rind  of  the  mangosteen  fruit, 

the  bark  of  the  Katapping  or  wild 

loods  (Terminalia  catappa),  are  used  for 

black.     It  has  been   introduced  into 

iTancore.     Cranfurd^s  Diet.  Loiv*s  Sara- 

p.  72,  Marsden's  Hist  of  Sumatra^  p, 

)7,  Rozb.  iL  618.     Voigt 

GABCBSriA  PEDUNCULATA.    Roxh. 

TSkal,  HiKD.  1  Tikar.    Hind. 

A  tree  of  Bungpore,  its  fruit  weighs  about 
pounds.  The  fleshy  part  has  a  sharp 
it  acid  taste,  and  is  used  in  curries 
;  they  keep  for  years  and  might  be 
in  long  voyages.     Roxb. 

GARCmU  PICTORIA.    Roxh. 

Bcbndcndroii  pictoriimi.    Chbibtirow. 
It  yields  Ossara-rewund,   a  gamboge  at 
^^Ht  equal  to  that  of  Siam  or  of  Ceylon. 

GABCINIA  PURPUREA.    Eoxb. 

^^ofBombay,  Bko.  I  Brindao  of  Goa 
»**ttbrti8rtree,  „      |  O.  Cochinenaia  D.  C. 

"iw  ifee  grows  on  the  western  coast  of  pe- 


QARDENIA. 

ninsular  India  and  in  ravines  of  the  Konkan.  Its 
fruit  yields  a  solid  vegetable  oil  whioh  melts  at 
a  temperature  of  95  ® .  It  now  forms  an 
article  of  export.  The  seeds  are  first  sun  dried, 
and  then  pounded  and  boiled  in  water,  the  oil 
collects  on  the  surface,  and  on  cooling  con- 
cretes into  a  solid  cake.  When  purified  from 
extraneous  matter^  the  product  is  of  a  rather 
brittle  quality,  of  a  pale  yellowish  hue,  in- 
clining to  greeni8h,and  mild  to  the  taste.  The 
seeds  yield  about  one- tenth  of  their  weight  of 
oil.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  compounding 
healing  ointments. 

GARCIOTA  ROXBURGHII,  R.  W. 


G.  affii.is, 
G.  cowa. 


W-&A* 

BOXB. 


G.Cambogia,  Boxb.De8B. 

not 
G.  Zeyhmica,         Boxb^ 

Tonng-tha-lay,      Burh.  |  Cowa,  Hind. 

A  tree  of  Ceylon,  Travancore,  Malabar, 
Chittagong,  and  scattered  over  the  hills  of 
British  Bnrmah  but  scarce.  Wood  not  used, 
but  is  yellow  and  fit  for  a  fancy  wood.  A 
cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  42.  In  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  20  feet  and  aver- 
age girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  6  feet.  Fruit  eatable,  but  very  acid. — 
Drs.  Brandis  ^  McClelland^  Cal.  Cat  Ex,  of 
1862,  Voigt,  Wight's  lUust  i.  jp.  125. 

GARDALA.  Hind,  of  Kangra,  Bergera 
Konigii,  Linn,  W,  8f  il.,  Roxb. 

OARD-DEZ.  In  Afghanistan,  remains 
of  Pyrethrse  or  fire  altars  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  its  hills,  as  also  at  Bamian,  Seghan  and 
other  places,  showing  that  fire  worship  had 
existed  to  a  certain  extent.     See  Kaffir. 

GARDEN.  Balsam  is  the  flowering  plants 
of  the  genus  Impatiens. 

GARDEN  CRESS.     Lepidum  sativum. 

GARDBNIE-ffi.  Cham,  and  Schlbcht, 
a  section  of  the  Order  Cinchonaceee.  In 
this  order  of  plants  there  are  seven  sections,in 
which  283  genera  are  included,  of  these, 
thei'e  are  695  species  known  in  the  East 
Indies,  3  in  Zanzibar,  4  in  Arabia,  3  in  Per- 
sia, 18  in  China,  3  in  Timor,  and  3  in  Japan* 

The  Sec.  B.     Ga/rdenioe  comprises 

20  Mussa&nda,  2  Gynopachys,   Ik  Stylo- 
coryne. 

22  Gardenia,  17  Randia.  1  Griffithia.  ^ 

i  Menestoria,  1  Heliospora,  1  Hyptian- 
thera. 

3  Bertiera,  4  Petesia^  4  Petunga. 

2  Macrocnemum. 

GARDENIA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Or- 
der CinchonacesB  and  section  GardeniesB. 
Wight  in  his Icones  gives  figures  of  11  species, 
buttheknown  species  in  the  S.E.of  Asia  are23 
in  number,  amoena,  ani8ophylla,arborea,ca]y- 
culata,  carinata,  chinensis,  coronaria,  densa, 
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GARDENIA  FLORIDA. 

dnmetornm,  enneandra,  florida*  gnmmlfera, 
latifolia,  longispinai  lacida,  macrocarpa, 
rothemannia,  montana,  radicans,  thunbergia, 
tnrgida,  nliginosa,  and  obtnsifolia. 

Two  of  iJbe  species  G.  florid  a  and  G.  radi- 
canR,are  known  as  Gape  Jasinine»their  flowers 
are  highly  scented^readily  grown  by  cuttings, 
they  thrive  in  any  garden  soil  and  only  require 
a  moderate  share  of  water  to  flower  abundant- 
ly, their  colours  are  pink,  white,  and  pale  yel- 
low. G.  arborea  grows  in  the  South  of  India. 
G.  campauulata  is  a  shrub  of  Chittagong.  Its 
berry  is  about  the  size  of  a  golden  pippin 
apple  and  is  employed  as  a  cathartic  and 
anthelmintic.  One  species  of  Gardenia  (Tela- 
ga.  Tel.)  is  a  tree  of  the  Godavery  forests 
and  Dekhan,  and  famishes  a  very  hard  wood 
which  would  be  very  good  for  turning.  G. 
cariata  Wall,  grows  in  the  Batticoloa  dis- 
trict o{  Ceylon.— Riddell,  Thw,  En.  PZ.  Zey 
Ian,  ii.  159,  Voigt  377. 

GARDENIA  CORONARIA.    BucJi. 

G.  costata,  Roxh, 
Yin-gat,  Burm.  |      Ten  Khat,  Buax. 

A  tree  of  Ghittagong  and  Moulraein  in- 
digenous in  Tenasserim.  It  produces  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  that  are  white  when  they 
first  open  out  in  the  morning,  but 
on  exposure  to  the  sun,  become  quite  yellow. 
Wood  used  for  building  purposes.  This 
wood  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  would  be 
usefnl  for  boxeSi  but,  unfortunately,  when 
cut  into  planks  there  are  so  many  flaws  and 
cracks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  piece 
of  any  size  ;  it  is  a  strong  toaorh  wood  and 
useful  for  turning.  Fruit  edible. — Mason 
Voigt,  Col,  Cat  Ex.  1862,  Major  Benson. 

GARDENIA  DUMETORUM.  Keiz.  syn. 
of  Randia  dumetorum. 

GARDENIA  ENNBANDRA,  Kon.W.  SpA. 

Gardenia  latifolia,  Roxh, ;  Cor.  ^U 
Bikki,  Tbc. 

A  small  tree  of  peninsular  India,  growing 
in  the  Camatio,  the  Nalla  Mallai,  the  Cir- 
cars,  Khandesh  and  Guzerat.  It  furnishes 
a  light  wood  of  little  use.  Native  combs 
are  made  of  it. — Voigt,  Mr.  Latham. 

GARDENIA  FLORIBUNDA— ? 

Thet-ya,  Bubm.  |  Tang-hsen-pan,      Bubx. 

A  tree  of  Moulmein.  This  wood  is  made 
use  of  for  ordinary  house  building  purposes 
—Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

GARDENIA  FLORIDA.    LrwN. 


Tngn-hsen-pan, 
Gul-ch^nd, 


Burm. 
Hind. 


Wax  flower  Gardenia, 

Bno. 
Thet-ya,  Burm. 

Wax-flower  gardenia  is  a  small  shrub  of  slow 
growth,  cultivated  in  Japan,  the  Moluccas 
and  India.  Both  double  and  single  varieties 


GARDENIA  LUCIDA. 

are  common  in  ^rdens  at  Ajmeer ;  the 
foliage  is  beautiful  and  the  pure  white 
double  blossom  are  elegant  and  fragrant. 
Most  Tenasserim  gardens,  are  graced  with 
this  tasteful  shrub.  Its  pure  snowy  blos- 
soms, strongly  fragrant,  smell  "  like 
the  narcissus  ;"  and  they  contrast 
delightfully  with  the  thick  deep  green  foli- 
age in  which  they  are  set. — Genl.  Med.  Top. 
p.  185.     Mason,     See  (Gardenia. 

GARDENIA  FORTUNIANA,  is  a  most 
fragrant  Chinese  plant  and  now  common  in 
English  gardens,  to  which  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Horticnltural  Society  in  1845. — 
Fortune^ s  Tea  Districts,  p.  17. 

GARDENIA  GUMMIFERA.  Unn. ; 
Roxb. ;  W.^  A.',  W.  Ic. 


Gardenia  arborea,  Roxb. 


Tbl. 


Gummy  Gardenia,    Exg.  I  Chatta  matta, 

Cbiri  bikki,  Tel.  |  Garaga,  „ 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  large 
fragi*ant  flowers,  which,  in  the  morning,  are 
white,  and  become  yellow  by  the  evening. 
The  wood  is  hard.  The  natives  eat  the 
fruit.  It  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Gingi 
hills,  on  the  Godavery  and  in  the  Ciroars, 
and  is  very  common  about  Duddi,  on  the 
Gatpurba  river,  grows  wild  on  the  hills  in 
the  Kotah  jungles,  the  leaves  and  unopen- 
ed blossoms  being  shrouded  at  the  point  in 
pure  fragrant  gum  resin,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  DikamuUy  resin. — GenL 
Med.  Top.  p.  185.  Voigt,  Captain  Beddome. 
Mr.  R,  Brofvn. 

GARDENIA  LATIFOLIA    Ait 

PapTira, 

Knmbay  maram, 
Bikki, 

Konda  manga, 
Kakkiti  cbettu, 

GARDENIA  LATIFOLIA. 
Broadleaved  Gardenia,  £no  |  Fapaia,  Hind. 

Grows  wild  in  the  moist  Kotah  jungles 
and  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  a 
small  tree  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  and  also  on  the  Godavery,  wood  close 
grained,  and  promises  well  fqr  turning.— 
Genl,  Med.  Top.  p.  185.    Captain  Beddome. 

GARDENIA  LUCIDA.  Roxb. ;  W.  5"  A. 

Gardenia  resinifera.    Both. 


Hind. 
Tam. 
Tml. 

n 

Karingnva, 
Kokkita, 
Kumkiti, 
Pedda  karinga, 

Tei 
>» 

it 

Cumbi,  Tak. 

Cbina  karingnva^  Tkl. 
TelU  manga,  „ 


Kan  kham,  A  a. 

Tsay-thwm-by-ab,      Burh. 
DikamaIii,DuR.  Guz.  Hind. 

Grows  in  the  southern  Mahratta  coun- 
try, GircarSjOn  the  Godavery,  Ghittagong  and 
Burmah,  and  gives  a  close  grained  wood, 
well  adapted  for  the  lathe:  like  that  of 
several  other  species  of  Gardenia  and  Randia, 
it  is  used  for  making  combs.     A  cubic  foot 
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GARDENIA  TURQIDA. 

lbs.  49.     In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good 

Itbe  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 

Dbis  15  feet  and  average  girth,  measured 

iieetfrom  the  gronnd  is  3  feet.    Its  resin, 

ibi-pisin,  Tarn.,  is  a  strong   disagreeable 

ling  gnm-resin  ;  procurable  in  most  In- 

I.  It  is  much  used  bj  native  doo- 

when  dissolved  in  spirits,  as  an  external 

ilication,  for  cleaning  foul  ulcers.     It  is 

med  by  some  European  practitioners  in 

I  of  worms  i n  children . — FaulkneTy  Vaigt, 

.Bmndi9n  Captain  Beddome. 

LDENIA  MONTANA,  is  common  in 

I  coat  and  inland  jungles  of  Bombay  and 

be  reoognifled  by  its  straight  stem,  long 

thorns  and  general  absence  of  leaves. 

[Wood  is  hard,  but  always  small,  never 

to  more  than  3  inches.— -Dr.  Qib- 

liBDENIA  PAVETTA.   Roxb.  Syn.  of 

le  webera. — A.  Ridi. 

^i&RDENIA  RADIO ANS,  Oape  jasmine. 

1b  fiTourite  shrub  should  be  planted  in  a 

Bannred  flower  bed  or  border  which 

I  been  drained  with  sand,  they  require  a 

lime  approaching  to  sand  than  clay  and 

f  of  water ;  propagated  by  cuttings  in 

itir  seed  pots  during  the  rains.     It  is 

Mtircof   China.— EmWcZZ.     See  Garde- 

GABDENIA  RESINIFERA.  Roxb  ,  syn. 
iffindenia  lucida.— I2oa;6. 

CARDENIA  SPEOIOSA.    Roth.,   syn. 
M  Gnettarda  speciosa. — Linn. 

6ABDENIA  SPINOSA.    Linn.  syn.  of 
dometorum.— Li?»n. 

GARDENIA  TETRASPERMA. 

lorfami,  tnliknkar  of  Hazaba. 

Basdvn,  patkanda,  dam,  bokshi  of  Kangsa. 

Inxfai  of  Rati. 

Kudidi,  Chknab. 

GARDENIA  TURGIDA,  Roxb, 

Knnjoonda  maram,  Tav. 

Dr.  Wight  says,  he  only  knew  this  from 
n  specimens,  and  was  unable  to  say 
ler  it  is  a  tree  or  shrub,  but  believed 
former;   ihe  wood  is  hard    and  close 
I,  and  is  useful  in  cases  where  small 
liber  will    serve.      Dr.    Gibson   asks    if 
^igWs  Gardenia  turgida  be  not  G.  mon- 
(?)  and  adds  '*  I  do  not  recognise  this 
9  or  variety ;  neither  do  I  find  it  no- 
in  Dr.  Wight's  Prodromus.     K  it  be 
i^  Gardenia  montanai  the  tree  is  rather 
ItMunon  in  the  coast  and  inland  jungles.    It 
IJj  be  recognised  by  its    straight  stem, 
*8  aUmt  thorns,  and  general 'absence  of 
*'tt.    The  wood    is    hard,    but>  always 
;    ^iD,  never  squarbg  to  more  than  3  inches." 


GARDENS. 

The  Gardenia  tnrgida  of  Roxburgh  is  a  tree 
of  Bhootan,  both  it  and  G.  montana  are  in 
Wight's  Icones,  ii.  t.  577  and  679.— Dr5. 
Wight  and  Qibson* 

GARDENS,  are  kept  up  by  almost  every 
European  in  the  South  and  East  of  Asia. 
Exotics^principally  annuals,  are  largely  culti- 
vated and  exotic  vegetables  are  grown  for  the 
table.  But  the  British  India  Government  have 
a  large  gardenat  Saharunpore,  gardens  at  Gur- 
den  Reach,  Calcutta,  Oot-aoamund,  andDapoo- 
lee,  and  they  aid  the  garden  of  the  Agri- Hor- 
ticultural Society  at  Madras.  The  Mysore 
Government  support  a  good  garden  at  Banga- 
lore. A  botanical  garden  is  kept  up  at 
Batavia  in  Java,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
defrayed  by  the  Netherland  Government. 
The  Government  gardens,  as  also  those  of 
the  Agri- Horticultural  Societies  are  for  the 
object  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
useful  and  ornamental  plants.  A  garden  is 
the  delight  of  the  mahomedans  in  India, 
who  give  them  loving  names  as  Lai  Bagh, 
Farkh  Bagh,  Roushan  Bagh.  Alike  amongst 
mahomedans  and  hindus,  the  formation  of  a 
garden  as  a  place  of  retreat  is  a  great  object. 
In  Wilson's  specimens  of  the  hindoo  drama, 
which  he  translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  "Tho 
Necklace,"  and  "  The  Toy  cart,"  contain 
beautiful  allusions  to  gardens  in  India ; 

•*  The  garden  is  now  most  lovely.  The 
trees  partake  of  the  rapturous  season,  their 
new  leaves  glow  like  coral,  their  branches, 
wave  with  animation  in  the  wind,  and  their 
foliage  resounds  with  the  blythe  murmurs  of 
the  bee.  The  bakula  blossoms  lie  around 
its  root  like  ruby  wine ;  the  champaka 
flowers  blush  with  the  ruddiness  of  youthful 
beauty  ;  the  bees  give  back  in  harmony  the 
music  of  the  anclets»  ringing  melodiously  as 
the  delicate  feet  are  raised  against  the  stem 
of  the  asoka  tree." — 2'he  Necklacej  Act  I» 
page  272. 

"  Look  ronnd  the  garden  with  these  ptately  trees, 
Which,  daily  by  the  king's  command  attended,, 
Pat  forth  their  fruits  and  flowers 
And  clasped  by  twining  creepers,  they  resemble 
The  manly  husband,  and  the  tender  wife." 

Toy  Oarty  Act  8,  page  125. 

This  play  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  king  Sudraka,  over  what  kingdom  he 
reigned,  is  not  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty. Mr.  Wilson  remarks  in  his 
introduction  to  the  *  Toy  Cart,'  page  9, 
that  it  may  be  safely  attributed  Hyo  the  period 
when  the  sovereign  Sudraka  reigned, 
whether  that  be  reduced  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  or  whether  we 
admit  the  tradition*  chronologically*  and 
place  him  about  a  century  of  our  era.  These 
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specimens  of  the  hindoo  drama  show  how 
little  IS  the  change  in  the  customs  of  the 
hindooB  since  the  plays  were  written. 

The  British  Indian  Govemment  has  re- 
cently encouraged  its  European  and  Native 
soldiers  to  form  kitchen  gardens  and  the 
following  list  will  show  the  time  needed  for 
the  ordinary  plants  to  come  to  maturity. 


Name. 


...        ••. 

«••  ••• 

••■        ••• 


Period  re- 
quired to 
grow  fit 
for  use. 


Mastard... 

CresB 

French  Bean    . 

Doable    „ 

Scarlet  runner. 

AmarantuB  tristis,   (Araldri.) 

A.  oleraceus,  (Tandakin,) 

A  oampestris,  (Sirrookiri)     •. 

Egg  plant,  Brinjal       

Momordica  charantia,  (Pavoo- 

kai) 
Luffa  aoutangula,  (Peknin-kai) 
Rozelle  ... 
Snake  gourd 
Badiah  ... 
Lettuce 
Onions  ... 
Haise 
Spinage... 
Lagenaria  ▼ulgari8,(Sori  kai,) 

jLam  ...  •••        .• 

Cjamopeis  pBoraloides,(Eota- 

▼anun  Kai,)  Tarn 

Dorrell  ..        ■••         ..•  •< 

Parpoo  kin,  (Portulaca  ?  ?)    .. 

Fenugreek  .. 

Soikiri,  Tam?... 

Sakotti  kin,  Tam  ? 

TumipB 

Cucumber  ... 

Water  Melon 

Musk 


Dwys, 
10  to  12 


)» 


••.  •  ■ 
u 

•a.  ... 

•••  •*•     *•• 

•  ••  ••• 

...  ..«  ...     •• 

••*  *•• 

...  ... 

•  ••  .. 


45 

50 

50  to  76 

45  to  60  • 


•* . 


*  •  ■ 


•  • .   •  •  I 


a  .        ••  • 


•  •  ■ 


.. 


99 


*  . 

..  •••     •*. 

..•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •  • 


...     '.*  • 


ff 
ft 

90 

60  to  90 
90  to  105 
150 

90  to  135 
42 

35  to  43 
60  to  90 
90  to  105 
40 

60  to  90 

150  to  180 
42  to  60 
42  to  56 
42 
4.2 

42  to  60 
90 
60 

90  to  120 
it 


Period 

lasting 

afber- 

wardg. 


Months. 

1 

1 

3  to  6 
24 

6 
12  to  24' 

3to6 
18  to  24 
24 

12 
3  to6 

12  to  18 
6 
2 

Uto2 
4to6 
4to6 

24 

24 

24  to  36 
3 
2 

lto2 
2 

Hto2 
8to6 
3to4 
6 
6 


Specimen  of  the  Theatre  of  the  H^ndoosj 
translated  hy  Mr.  Wilson. — Ohow  ChoWf  page 
218. 

GAUDEN  SNAIL.  Heliz^  species.  See 
HelicidsB. 

GARDHA-BHELA  of  Kakustha  or  Soo- 
ryavansa.  A  rajah  who  ruled  in  Balabhi' 
poora  in  S.  523,  is  snrmised  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Bahram  Gonr,  one  of  whose  sons, 
it  is  known  obtained  dominion  at  Pnttnn. 
All  that  is  known  of  him,  is  from  a  passage  in 
an  ancient  Jain  MS.,  which  indicates  that 
in  "  S.  523,  rajah-Gkirdha-bhela,  of  Kakns- 
tha,  orSooryavansa,  mled  in  Balabhipoora." 

GARDI  GAVAFU,  Tulu.  Aristolo- 
chia  bracteata.— Itefs;. 

GARDNERTA  NUTANS.  8.  ^  Z.  A 
tree  of  Japan. 


GARI-GOND. 

GARDUL.  Hind,  of  Bombay.  Entads 
pnsaatha.     D.  C. 

GAREE  a  carriage  and  theman  who  drives 
it  is  called  a  Gareewan ;  also  pronounced 
Gadi  and  Gadeewan. 

GARCIA  SILVA  FIQUERVA  in  A.  D. 
1627,  visited  Persia  on  a'diplomatic  mission. 

GARELIJ.     Hind.     Ficns  reticulata. 

GARERITA.     One  of  the  Coleoptera. 

GARG.  A  celebrated  visthi  and  founder 
of  the  Garga  family,  one  of  the  66  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  Kanojia  brahmans.     Wils. 

GARGA.  A  ruler  of  the  Shaka.  See 
Inscriptions,  p.  374.  ICarli. 

GARGA.  A  hindu  astronomer.  See 
Yudhisht'hira. 

GARGA  BANSI.  Hind.  A  tribe  of 
rajputs  so  called,  chiefly  in  Gorakhpur  and 
Azimgarh.     Wils. 

GARGES.  Hind,  of  Salt  Range,  Grewia 
rothii. 

GARGUSA.  Hind,  of  Salt  Range,  Acacia 
leucophloea. 

GARH.    Hind. 

Garhi,  „      \  Gadhi,  „ 

Gad,  HA.HB.  I  Gadh,     Hind.      Wilson. 

Gad,  ,.      I         ^ 

A  fort :  a  house ;  a  fortified  village ;  the 
watch  tower  in  the  centre  of  a  village. 

GARHA  MANDAL.  See  Inscriptions, 
p.  383. 

GARHWAL.  A  district  on  the  N.  W. 
frontier  of  British  India,  having  the  Simla 
district  on  its  west,  and  Kamaon  to  the  east. 
The  sanitorium  of  Masuri  is  in  Garhwal 
as  also  the  famous  hindu  temple  Badarlnath. 
There  are  forest  tracts  in  the  vulleys  of  the 
GKrijTonse,  and  Pabar  rivers,  which  flow  into 
the  Jumna.  These  valleys  adjoin  the  dis- 
trict of  Garhwal,  in  which  deodar  forests 
are  in  abundance  ;  iu  the  valleys  themselves, 
there  appear  to  be  detached  forests  of 
deodar,  and  some  of  '^  kail,"  Pinus  excelsa, 
while  lower  down,  there  axe  forests  of 
"  chill,"  Pinus  longifolia,  or  *'  sulli"  as  it  ia 
called  in  Garwal.  These  rivers  are  aU  rapid 
in  their  course,  and  have  rocky  beds.  The 
Tonse  river  is  under  the  (Garhwal  and  Dehra 
Dun  authorities :  the  Pabar  and  the  Giri 
run  through  Bashahir  and  Sirmur,  respec- 
tively :  there  is  but  little  deodar  in  the  up- 
per valleys,  the  streams  are  rapid,  and  the 
volume  of  water  scanty.  Gttrhwal  is  to  a 
large  extent  Bhot,  tiie  language  spoken 
is  hindi.     Mr.  Powell. 

GARI.  Hind.  A  carriage  of  any  kind, 
from  a  coach  and  four  to  a  wheel  barrow. 

GARI.  .Tel.  syn.  of  Balanites  ^gyp- 
tiaca. 

GARI-GOND.  A  light  substance  like 
the  decayed  cotyledons  of  a  seed^  or  decay- 
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of  the  pith  of  wood,  very 

(o  the  taste.     The  natiye  dmgfzrists  of 

call  it  a  foreign  white  gum :  it  is  a 

and  given  when  vision  is  mnch  ob- 

from  any  cause :  one  massee  with 

ingredients  is  a  dose.— GenZ.  Med.  Top, 

UBIKE.       Tel.        Gynodon    dactylon 
The  d*hurba  grass   of  India.     It  is 
to  Ganeea  under  the  name  of  Durva 
rbha.  17.419. 

ITJN.     Tax.    Agaric. 
lBINDA.  H[KI>.  Garissa  diffasa.  Roaib. 
\AB1TI    KAMMA.     Tem.     Vemoniaci- 
..— LeM. 

IIAN'.     Hind.    Dipterocarpns  Isevis. 
(jaijanka  tel. 

^KULAI.    Beng.     Soja  hispida. 

lUN.     A  Ghinese    officer,  as  com- 
of  Gartolc  in  HnndeR. 

LLAKDS    are    in    constant  use    in 

amongst  native     christians,  hindus 

Bshomedans.  On  festive,  on   religious 

on  foneral  occasions,  they  are  placed 

the  hindu  idols,  over  the  graves  of 

at  the  doors  of  churches,  and 

t^ngapound  the  necks  of  visitors.  This 

itoVftve  obtained  from  the  most  an- 

time^for  garlands  made  part  of  the 

sacrificial    ornaments 


Lashan  ka  tel,        HiifD. 
Bawang  putih  minak, 

Malay. 


G  ARM-SAIR. 

leaves  dry  and  wither,  then  take  up  the 
roots  and  preserve  in  a  safe  place. — RiddeU^ 

GARLIG  OIL. 

Vellai  panda  yennai, 

Tam. 
Yet  alii  noaa,  Tkl. 

This  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
cloves  of  the  garlic  bulb.  It  is  prescribed 
internally  by  native  practitioners  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  intermittent  fevers,  and 
externally  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  af- 
fections. —FawZA?/ier;  M.  E,  of  1856. 

GARLIC  PEAR.    Eng.    See  Cratceva. 

GARM.  Hind.  Warm. 

GARM.     Hind.     Panicum  aintidotale. 

GARM-AB.  A  hot  spring  in  Jell,  which 
preserves  its  temperature  throughout  the 
year. 

GARM-SAIR.  Pbks.  The  term  applied 
to  winter  pasture  grounds  of  the  nomade 
pastoral  races  of  Asia.  They  are  numerous, 
— indeed  every  pastoral  mountain  tribe,  in 
the  Himalaya,  in  Tibet,  in  the  Afghan  and 
Baluch  mountains,  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia, 
and  in  Kurdistan,  has  its  wintering  region. 
The  province  of  Fars  has  its  Garm*sair  and 
its  Sarhad  or  Sard-sair,  ifcs  warm  and  cold 
climates.  The  Kashgoi,  are  a  nomade  Tur- 
kish tribe  of  about  12,000  families,  whoso 
chief  is  the  Il-Khani  of  Fars.  They  and  the 
Bakhtiari  from  the  warm  pastures  of  A  ra- 


in addressing  Achilles,  says — 

of  Thetis  pity  my  distress 
a  Tirg;iD  named,  tho'  falsely  named 
laide :  yet  I  with  flowers  adorned  her  hrcrw, 
1  frnoied  that  I  led  her  to  yoar  arms, 
I  BOW  I  to  the  bloody  altar  lead. 

Iphigenia  in  Aulis. 

Theal,  Vol  ii,  p.  68. 
[C. 


Lahsan, 

Hind. 

Bawnng, 

Jav. 

Allium  sativami 

Lat. 

Bawang  patih. 

Malat. 

Sir, 

PSBS. 

Lasona, 

Sans. 

Sndaluna, 

SlNOH. 

Aio  eativo, 
vellR>  panda, 

Sp. 

TaV. 

Vell-UUi, 

Tel. 

Ak. 

Bali. 

BSNO. 

Can. 
DuK. 
Pm. 
6bk- 
Gb. 
Guz. 
Sham,  Hebrew 
of  SmnberB  xi,  12. 

arHc  is  largely  used  as  a  condiment  by 
the  hindu  and    mabomedan    races  of 
who   consider  it  a   valuable  stimu- 
li   It  is  added  to  their  curries.     It  is 
Lmon  all  over  India,  and  grown    from 
teed  or  bulbs — the  latter  method  being 
in  practice.       One  of  the  bulbs    is 
and  the  cloves  taken  out  and  plant- 
IM  in  beds  about    four  inches  apart :    no 
l*(^]areare  is  required,  save  watering 
*4  keeping  clear  of  weeds.    When  the 


well    aa 

the  Greeks^  Thus,  in  Agamemnon,  |  bistan  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulfj  arrive 

in  spring  on  the  grazing  of  Isfahan.     At  the 
approach  of  winter,  both  the  tribes  return 
to  their  respective  Garm-Sair    or  wintering 
lands.     The  entire  southern  region  of  Fara, 
bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  called  the 
G^rmsaer  or  "  hot  region."    It  extends  from 
the  sea  to  the  latitude  of    Kazeroon,  and 
runs  parallel  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tab  to  the  confines  of 
Laristan.    From  Bushire,  eastward,  as  fur  as 
Cangoon,  the  tract  is  named  the  Dushtistan 
or  "  land  of  plains."     The  Tungistan,   com- 
monly pronoxmced  Tungistoon,  or  **  narrow 
land,"   is  a  small  tract  of  land  east  of  Bu- 
shire.   The  greater  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  Garm-sair,  consists  of  an  indepen* 
dent  lawless  set»  many  of  the  tribes  being 
robbers  by  profession. 

A  huge  wall  of  mountains  separates  the 
Gkbrmsair,  or  low  region,  from  the  Sard-sair. 
Sard-sair,  signifies  the  cold  region,  but  it 
is  also  termed  the  Sarhada,  a  word  literally 
signifying  "  boundary  or  frontier,"  but  gene- 
rally applied  to  any  high  land  where  the 
climate  is  cold  or  the  high  table-land  of  Persia. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  is  an 
abrupt  lofty  hill,  named  Hormooj  ;  where  coal 
occurs.  In  Fars  the  Grarm-Sair  of  Sijistan  is 
a  narrow  tract  of  country  along  the  lower 
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course  of  the  Helmnbd.  The  Balacb  races 
seem  to  proaonnoe  it  "  Gormsehr'  or  Qturm- 
sail,  and  one  of  their  wintering  places  is 
north-west  of  Nooshky,  and  distant  abont  75 
miles. — Poiiinger*8  Ti^a/vels  Beloochi8ta7i,  and 
Sind,  p.  103.     Aic/i. 

GARNET. 


Grenat. 

GraDat*stei% 

Granaten, 

Tambra, 

Granate, 


Ftt, 
Gbr. 

Hind. 
It. 


I  Granati,  Lat. 

I  Yakat  ?  H4LAT. 

Sang-i-mahtab,      Pees. 

Granatnoi-kjunen,  Rus. 

Granadas,  Sp. 


Garnet  is  a  word  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Grenatici,  specified  by  Marhodus, 
the  red  hyacinths  of  the  Romans  is  one 
of  the  iDferior  gems,  of  which  there  are 
tnanj  varieties.  Some  of  them  are  probably 
distinct  species ;  bat  agreeing  in  form,  and 
some  other  properties,  they  are  classed  to- 
gether. It  occurs  crystallised,  massive,  and 
grannlar.  The  varieties  are  : — 1.  Alman- 
dine  or  noble  garnet  2.  Grossniar  gar- 
net. 3.  Cinnamon  stone,  essonite,  hessonite 
or  kaneel  stone ;  romanzonite ;  hyacinth.  4. 
Common  lime  garnet.  6.  Magnesia  garnet. 
6.  Iron  garnets.  7.  Common  iron  garnet ; 
rothoffite;  alloclorite.  8.  Melanite ;  pyreneite. 
9.  Colophonite.  10.  Uwarorite.  II.  Pyrope, 
almandine,hexahedral  garnet  1 2.  Helvine  or 
tetrahedral  garnet.  13.  Idocrase  or  pyrami- 
dal garnet.  Garnet  occurs  abundantly  in 
mica-slate,  hornblende  slate,  and  gneiss,  and 
less  frequently  in  granite  and  granular  lime- 
stone. It  is  found  sometimes  in  serpentine 
and  lava.  The  be.st  precious  garnets  are 
from  Ceylon  and  Greenland.  Grossulurit-e 
occurs  in  the  WiHn  River,  Siberia^  and  at 
Tellemarken  in  Norway  ;  green  garnets 
are  found  at  Swartzenburg  Saxony,  Me- 
lanite in  the  Vesuvian  Lavas;  Ouvaro- 
vite  at  Bis-sersk  in  Russia;  Topazolite  at 
Massa,  Piedmont;  Aplome  in  Siberia  on 
the  Lena,  and  at  Swartzenburg.  Gar- 
nets also  occur  in  several  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  Garnet  is  the  Car- 
bunculus  of  the  Romans.  The  Alabandic 
Carbuncles  of  Pliny  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  cut  and  polished  at  Ala- 
banda.  Hence  the  name  Alamandine.  The 
clear  deep  red  garnets  make  a  rich  gem, 
and  are  much  used  for  ornament.  Those 
obtained  from  Pegu  are  most  valued.  They 
are  cut  quite  thin  on  account  of  their  deep 
colour.  Cinnamon- stone  is  also  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  Garnet  when  powdered  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  emeiy. — 
(Eng.  Oyc)  Precious  g^amets,  or  almandines, 
in  the  form  of  pebbles,  are  often  seen  for 
sale  among  the  Burmese  ;  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  any  are  found  in  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces.       Mineralogists    say    the  most 
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beautiful  come  from  Sirian  the  capitaLi 
Pegu.  In  a  creek  on  the  Siamese  tid«j 
the  Tenasserim  valley.  Dr.  Heifer  m 
**'  rubies  are  found.  They  are  howerer  ^ 
very  inferior  description" — probably 
nets.  The  common  garnet  is  occanoi 
seen  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  but  it  is ; 
abundant. — (Masoti.)  At  the  ^ladru 
bition  of  1857,  Garnets,  Carbnncles  l| 
Rnby  Garnets  of  very  good  qualitj,  mj 
exhibited  from  Nellore,  Masidipatam 
Bezwarrah;  but  they  were  not  nearly  sol 
as  the  garnets  from  Mysore  and  Cndc 
shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  1855.  The 
variety  of  the  gem  is  very  generally  dil 
ed  over  India.  Its  geognostic  positioi 
the  hypogenic  or  metamorphic  schists, 
particularly  near  their  line  of  junction 
plutonic  rocks,  or  trap  dykes ;  for  iostaij 
in  the  crystalline  and  metalliferons  areii 
Salem  and  Nell  ore,  whence  the  finest  cri 
tals  are  procured,  and  sold  by  the  dmI 
merchants  at  an  insignificant  price.  Ccjj 
phonite  is  not  uncommon  in  these  tractitl 
also  in  Mysore,  the  Neilgherries,  the(j 
natic,  and  other  provinces  of  SontherD  lo^ 
It  usually  occurs  in  the  granite,  assocw 
with  the  hypogene  schists.  That  beBoil 
variety  of  dodecahedral  garnet,  called  • 
namon-stiOne  or  essonite,  was  discov* 
by  Dr.  Benza,  in  the  Neilgheries  in  the  hyj 
gene  hornblende  rock,  near  the  Seven  Oiw 
Hill,  where  entire  portions  of  the  wek  • 
formed  almost  exclusively  of  them.  " 
essonite  and  hornblende  are  in  large  sejl 
rafpe  crystals,  imbedded  in  a  paste  of<»") 
pact  felspar  and  hornblende  *,  the  forraef  i 
very  liable  to  disintegrate,  leavinsr  in  ^^'^ 
out,  small  cavities  in  the  rock.  Green  gij 
net  is  of  rare  occurrence  :  the  only  locaW 
where  Newbold  discovered  this  gem  was  i 
the  Salem  district  at  Sankerydroog,  ■ 
11®  29'  N.,  long  77  <=^  68'  B.,  a«^ociatt 
with  other  green  crystals  in  quarta  vet* 
penetrating  hornblende  schist.  The  «* 
is  associated  with  gneiss,  garnet  rock,  aw 
nolitic  schist,  and  altered  lime-stone,  thro* 
into  disorder  by  the  intrusion  of  a  porp^Ji 
tic  granite.  The  green  garnet  is  notfoundl 
any  considerable  quantities.  A  mine  of  pfl 
cious  garnet  occurs  at  Gharilpit.  a^ 
eight  miles  south  of  Palunshah,  in  the  n\ 
derabad  country,  in  the  detritus  of  a  gr*"** 
rock,  penetrated  by  trap-dykes,  and  coj 
posed  of  mica,  garnets,  kyanite,  q^ 
and  felspar.  Dr.  Voysey,  states  that  " 
precious  garnets  are  found  *^*^®  f^v^ 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  alluvinm  at  the  W 
of  the  rock.  The  surface  of  the  rock  a* 
soil  were  strewed  with  garnets  in  P***P 
fusion,  but  these  were  generally  of*^ 
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kind.     The  garnets   when   collected 
gently  poanded^  and  the  bad  ones  broken : 
which  survive  the  blows  are  reckoned 
good  qnalitj.     In  a  river  near  the  Man- 
bad  ghat  in  Mysore,  the  natives  search 
girneta,   which    are  sold  at  one  rapee 
They  occur  there  as  deposits  from  a 
of  Mica  schist  which   occurs  higher  np 
riTer,  which  Captain   B.   Roberts  of  the 
eera  followed  np.  The  garnet  is  classed 
ingstgemsjbut  onlyone  varietyis  of  value, 
inferior  kinds  are  so  plentiful  that,  in  some 
of  Germany,  they  are  eren  employed  as 
insmeltiug  iron.  InSoathem  India  they 
almost  uni  versally  employed  by  the  cutler^ 
stone-mason,  and  others,  as  a  sabstitate 
emery,  under   which  name  the  coarser 
are  sold  in   the  bazaars.     Unlike 
um,  however,   the  hardness  of  which 
•It  inferior  to  tbe  diamond,  and  ranks 
inthescale  of  hardness,  the  garnet  is  only 
fte7o  in  degree.      Garnets  are  of  Various 
a  circumstance  due  to  the  varying 
ions  and  combinations  of  the  three 
fair  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  iron  and 
Besia,  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
',018  garnets  are  of  a   Clear,  deep  red, 
■AoQiccoant  of  their  depth  of  color  are 
ttt  by  the  jeweller   quite  thin.     It  is  this 
wnstoae  which  is  now  termed  the  carbun- 
•  «d  it  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
w  ijacinth    or  essonite    or  hessonite. — 
jj^rsi^meum  Report.    King^  McCulloch's 
^mvnial  Blctioiiary,  p.  69o.     See  Corun- 
'"ffl.  Alabaudic  Cajrbancles. 

GARXA.    Hind.     Carissa  diffusa.  Hiun- 
Capparis  horrida. 

GAaNI-KURA.     Sans.  Hibiscus  canna- 

OS. 

GAHO.  Ta-yan,  BuRM.  A  tree  that 
|it)WB  in  the  Moluccas,  called  garo,  which 
joe  Bannese  call  ta-yan.  Linneeus  has 
"Knbod  it  as  Bxcoecaria  agallocha.  It 
*  abundant  near  the  sea,  the  juice  is 
•jd  to  prodnee  the  most  intense  pain,  and 
wen  blindness  if  it  enter  the  eye.  From 
fethe  K:aren  call  it  the  "  blind  tree"  ;  and 
«l  are  so  much  afraid  of  it,  that  Mr. 
f»9on  has  sometimes  found  it  difficnlt  to 
:  ^ace  his  hoatmen  to  pull  up  beneath  its 
'^^— Mason.  See  Aloes-wood:  Eagle- 
^^ '  £zc(Bcaria  agallocha. 

GABO,  Garoo,  Gkrtop,  Sur,  Yoogar,  or 
wBrtokh,  for  it  is  known  by  all  these 
JJj"^  is  a  collection  of  black  tents  inha- 
jwd  by  pastoral  tribes  for  six  months, 
^winter,  the  Tartars  retire  chiefly  to 
j^ng  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  two 
**?«  down  the  stream^  and  the  Chinese 
Pernors  reside  at  the  fort  of  Tuzheegung, 
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tvhere  they  have  houses.  Oaro  is  the  meat 
famous  mart  for  wool  in  Chinese  Tartary^ 
and  there  is  a  fair  of  10,000  or  22,000  peo^ 
pie  in  July,  well  attended  by  merchants 
from  Kumaon,  Koonawur,  and  Ladak,  and 
sometimes  from  Yarkund.  Wool,  borax 
and  salt  are  tlie  principal  exports,  and  these 
articles  are  exchanged  for  the  produce  of 
the  plains  of  Indian  The  country  about 
Garo  must  be  very  elevated,  since  the  only 
productions  are  prickly  plants  and  small 
tufts  of  short  brown  gi^ass.  It  is  the  great 
summer  mart  of  Gnari  Khorsum.  The  pass 
over  the  range  between  Garo  and  the  Sutlej^ 
is  19,200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  near 
the  source  of  the  Indus  river.  The  Garo 
river,  is  the  Singge-chu  or  Indus,  also  called 
there  Garjung-chn,  and  there  is  no  great 
eastern  branch  as  some  suppose.  At  Garo^ 
according  to  Moorcroft,  it  is  a  very  insigni- 
ficant stream. — Copt.  Oerard*8  Account  of 
Koonaunirf  p.  144*     See  Indus; 

GARO.    Malay.    Aloes  wood. 

GARO.  A  race  occupying  the  mountains 
to  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Assam  in  Lat< 
25  ®  20'  N.  and  Long.  90  °  40'  tojOl  °  20' 
E.  They  are  about  40  miles  south  from 
Goal  para,  and  to  the  north  of  Mymensing. 
They  are  a  race  of  hilimen  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  country  called  the  Garo  or 
Garrow  Hills,  which  bound  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Bengal.  They  differ  in  many  respects 
from  other  hill  tribes.  The  Naga,  Mikir,  Ka- 
chari,  Garo,  and  Khassya,  are  the  five  races  in 
whose  possession  chiefiy,  are  the  broad  i8.nds 
of  the  Assam  chain  extending  from  the  N.  E.- 
near  Kynduaynand  Namrup  on  one  side,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  to  its  south- 
ern bend  round  the  western  extremity  of  the 
chain ;  and,  on  the  other  side.  South-wes- 
terly along  the  valley  of  the  Burak  and 
Surrau  :  these  highlands  are  thus  embraced 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  its 
aifiuents  on  all  sides  but  the  S.  E.  where 
they  slope  to  the  Kynduayn.  The  Garrow 
are  called  by  the  villagers  and  upper  hill 
people,  Coonch  Garrow  ;  though  they  them- 
selves, if  asked  of  what  race  they  are,  will 
answer,  "  Garrow,"  and  not  give  themselves 
other  tribal  appellation,  though  there  are 
many  tribes  of  the  Garrow.  A  Garrow  is  a 
stout,  well-shaped  man  ;  hardy,  and  able  to 
do  much  work  ;  of  a  surly  look  ;  flat,  caffre- 
like  nose;  small  eyes,  generally  blue  or 
brown  ;  forehead  wrinkled,  and  over-hanging 
eye-brow ;  with  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  and 
face  round  and  short :  t^eir  colour  is  of  a 
light  or  deep  brown.  The  women  are  short 
and  squat,  with  masculine  expression  of  face; 
in  the  features  they  differ  little  from  the 
men.     The  dress  of  these  people  corresponds 
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With  ttieir  persons.  They  eat  all  matiner  of 
food,  even  dogs,  frogs,  snakes,  and  the 
blood  of  all  animals.  The  last  is  baked  over 
a  slow  fire,  in  hollow  green  bamboos,  till  it 
Becomes  of  a  nasty  dirfcy  green  colour.  They 
are  fond  of  drinking  to  an  excess.  Liquor 
is  put  into  the  mouths  of  infants  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  swallow.  Tlieir 
i^ligion  is  a'  mixed  hinduism  and  shaman- 
ism, they  worship  MahadeVa ;  and  at  Bannt- 
jaur,  a  pass  in  the  hills,  they  worship  the 
sun  and  moon.  To  ascertain  which  of  the 
two  they  are  to  worship  upon  any  particular 
occasion,  their  priest  takes  a  cnpr  of  wafter, 
and  some  wheat :  first  calling  the  name  of 
tiie'sun,  he  drops  a  grain  into  the  water ;  if  it 
sinM,  they  are  then  to  worship  the  sun  ;  amd 
should  it  not  sink,  he  then  would  drop 
another  grain  iti  the  name  of  the  moon,  and 
BO'  on*  till  on©'  of  the  grains  sink.  All  re- 
ligious ceremonies  are  preceded  by  a  sacrifice 
to  their  god,  of  a  bull,  goat,  hog,  cock,  or 
dog:  Except  milk  they  use*  everything. 
They  live  in*  houses  raised  from  the 
ground  on  piles.  The*  youngest  daugh- 
ter inherits.  The*  woman  marries  the 
brolAier  of  her  deceased  hnsbanid  ;  if  he  die, 
tbe  next :  if  all,  the  father.  The  dead  are 
kept  four  days,  then  burnt  amiidst  feastmg 
and  drinking  and  the*  ashes  buried  on  the 
spot.  A-  small  dish  of  bell  metal  with  em- 
bossed figures,  called  a  Deo-Kora  is  hun-g  up 
as  a*  household  god  and  worshipped  and 
sacrificed  to  :  and  the  Garo  believe  that 
when  the  household  are  asleep,  the  Deo  or 
figure  of  the  Kora  issues  in  search  of  food 
and  returns  to  its  Kora  to  rest.  The  Gkrrow 
are  under  British  control.  They  are  classed 
as  Che^anna  (6  Annas)  and  Das- Anna  (10 
Annas)  but  they  consider  themselves  one 
and  the  same  people.  They  use  sharp 
bambu  panji  or  stakes,  four  inches  long  as  a 
means  of  opposing  invasion.  In  a  treaty  in 
1848,  they  consented  to  abstain  from  hang- 
ing human'  skulls  in  their  houses.  They 
build  their  houses  on  piles.  The  Marquis  of 
Hastings*  description  of  them,  however,  some- 
what differs  from  the  above.  He  says  they  are 
divided  into  many  independent  communities, 
or  rather  clans,  acting  together  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  common  origin,  but  without  any 
ostensible  head  of  their  league.  With  them 
all  property  and  authority  descends  wholly 
in  the  female  line.  On  the  death  of  the 
mother,  the  bulk  of  the  family  possessions 
must  go  to  the  favourite  daughter  (if  there 
be  more  than  one;*  who  is  designated  as 
such,  without  regard  to  primogeniture,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  her  parent.  The  widower 
huH  a  stipend  secured  to  him  at  the  time  of 
xaarriage.    A  moderate  portion  is  given  to 
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each  of  the  other  sisters.    A  son 
nothing  whatever,  it  being  held  amonsfj 
Garrow   that  a  man  can    always   mail 
himself  by   labour.     The  woman  acki 
ledged  as  chief  in  each  of  the  clans  is 
ed   Muhar.     Her  husband   is  termed 
ha^ee.     He  is  her  representative  in  all 
cerns^  but  obtains  no  rigiit  in   her  pro] 
The  dan  will  interfere  if  they  see  tbepc 
sions  of  the  Muhar  id*  course  of  dissipaf 
If  a  daughter  be  the  issue  of  the  marris 
son  of  the  issue  of  the    Muhar^s   fatbei 
sought  in  preference  to  become  her  hiisbl| 
and  in  default  of  such  a  person,  the  sol 
the  nearest  female  relation  of  the  Mnharl 
being  of  due  aige)  would  stand  next  fori 
tion.     The    husbands    to    the    sisters 
Muhar  are  called  Lushkur,   and  it  is  a  d( 
mination  to  which  a  notion  of  rank  is  at 
ed. 

They  have  frequently   made  descend] 
the  plains.     A  party  of  them,  hi  May  11 
murdered    sixteen  natives  of  the  plaii 
the  North  of  the   Mymensingh  district^ 
afterwards  mutilated  the  bodies.    Thej 
fessed  the    crime  and  three  were  exett 
in  their  own  villages  before  their  own 
pie.     Their    accomplices,    in  nnmber 
twenty  men,  were  condemned  to  transpoi 
for  various  periods.     Their  olgect  was 
so  much  plunder,  as  human  heads  to  offe 
their  spirit  of  the  mountains.     The  R»JJ 
Nustung  one  of  the   !Ehassyah  states 
scquently   undertook  to  add  in    repress! 
these  raids. 

The  Garo,  or  Garrow  hills,  are  a  coufnl 
assemblage,  from  )  ,000  to  6,000  feet 
mated  area,  4,347,  sqfuare  miles.    Chai 
of  country,  wild.  The  rock  formation  ia 
posed  to  be  chiefly  of  gneiss,  or  stratified  g 
nitic  rock — Cole.  Myth.  Hi  ml  p.32aHo^^i> 
Private  Jour7ial,Yo\.  XL,  page  132-316. 
Khassya,   Mikir,  Kuki,  Singhpo,  ludift  31 
C27,  338,  839. 

GARO-DE-MALACCA.  Fr.  also  GA' 
ROS.  Malay,  syn.  of  Aquilaria  malaccen- 
sis,  Sonnerat. 

GAROFANI.     It.     Cloves. 

GAROODOO.  BE.NG.  Poljgala  cfliata 
minor. 

GARO  REE.   A  wandering  race  in  ^oon 

GARO-TSJAMPICA.     Eagle-wood. 

GAROU-BUSH.     Daphiie  gnidinm. 

GARPAGARRI.  A  tribe,  class,  race,  or 
sect  in  the  Oomraoti  distiict,  hinda  so- 
dras,  who  profess  to  have  the  power  io  pre* 
vent  the  fall  of  hail  stones  on  fields.  Pos- 
sibly the  terra  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
"Ghar,"  ice.  Wilson  says  the  word  is  mah- 
ratta  and  that  they  are  retained  in  some  vil- 
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I  as  part  of  the  establishment  to  prevent 

iojaring  the  crops. 
CARP.    Ger.     Yarn. 

GARELi.  A  river  running  near  Shahabad 
lOudh. 
GARRAR.     Hind.     Andropogon   muri- 

GARRAH,  and  Ubrassaf   districts  in  the 

of  Caleb,  in  which  are  the  towns  of 

,  Xftroa  and  Lakpat  Bandar. 

GARRULIN-^E,     A  sub-family  of  birds 

tbe  tribe  losessores  and  family  Gorvidse. 

comprises  two  sections: 
i.  Mkgpies,  4  gen.   9    sp.  viz.:  3   Pica, 
Dendracitta,  1  Grjpserina,  1  Temnorus. 
k  Jay-Magpies,    6    gen.   10  sp.   viz  :  2 
3  Psilorhinus,  2  Garrulns,  Perisoreus, 
lophocitta,  1  Tumagra. 

GARRAH,  often  written  Gharra,  a  river 
tftbePanjab,  the  modern  name  of  the  an« 

ttHTpbasis.    See  Gharra. 

GlRRI.    Hind.     Arundinaria  falcata. 

GiRRULACIN^.       A    sub-family    of 

m,  of  the  tribe   Insessores  and   family 

ph^idc   It  comprises  5  gen.  27  sp.  viz. : 

^IIGarnilaz,2  Actinodura,  2  Sibia,  1  Gutia 

•iiPtenithius. 

Cfl/nJ«  cinereifrons  of  Kelaart,  is  affined 
iiGdclttserti  of  the  Nilgiris,  but  diflering 
■■diiiiita  colouiiDg.  General  hue  a  rich 
^n  iboTe,  much  paler  below ;  forehead 
^^ks  pure  ashy  ;  chin  end  borders  of 
^nter  primaries,  albescent.  Bill  black- 
^  Legs  dusky  corneous.  Length  8^  in. ; 
•f TOg  4^  in. .  and  tail  4  in. ;  its  outermost 
^ra  l\  io^  less ;  bill  to  gape  1^  iA.  tafse 
J}in. 

OARTOP.    See  Oaro,  Indus. 
GARU.  Malay.     £agle  wood.  See  Garo. 
GARU  Bans.      Hind.      Bambusa,   the 
***^.   Arundinaria  falcata. 

GARUDA  or  GUEUDA.  This  demi- 
!J«t  of  the  hinduB,  with  the  head  and  wings 
w  &bird  and  the  body,  legs,  and  arms  of  a 
■in,  IS  of  considerable  importance  in  hindu 
■Ttbology.  He  ig  the  son  of  Kasynpa  and 
'•Data,  the  brother  of  Aruna  and  the  vahan 
«rveLicle  of  Vishnu 

■^Wben  Ligh  on  e^gle-plnmes  he  rides." 

.  Y^™^^be  charioteer  ofSnrya  ^  the  sun), 
•«»  dawn^  the  harbinger  of  day,  so  does 
^dji,  the  younger  brother,  follow  as  its 
P^ect  light  He  is  the  emblem  of  strength 
jy*  «*iftne88,  and  besides  beiug  the  bearer 
*^^ne  omnipotent  Vishnu,  is  greatly  distin- 
P*ued  iu  hindu  legends  on  many  very 
■Fflant  occasions,  Aruna  in  the  Sabean 
^«em  of  the  Veda,  as  the  charioteer  of  the 
Mn?ing  i,ig  gj^  horsed  car — corresponds 

^  ^  Aurora   of   the    Greeks.    The 
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emblem  or  vahan  of  Vishnu  is  Ganida,  or 
the    eagle,    and    the  Sun-god    both  of  the 
Egyptians  and  hindus  is  typified  with  this 
bird's  head.     Aruna    (the  dawn),  in  hindu 
mythology,   also   the   son  of  Elasyapa  and 
Vinata,  is  the  brother  of  Garuda  and  is  des- 
cribed as  a  handsome  youth  without  thighs 
or    legs.      His    two    sons,     Sumpati     and 
Jatayoo,    attempting  in  imitation   of  their 
father   to    reach    the    sun,    the    wings   of 
the    former   were    burnt   and    he    fell   to 
the  earth:    of  this  the   Greeks  may  have 
made  their  fable   of  Icarus.     Aruna*s  im- 
perfect form  has  been  supposed  to  bo  allu- 
sive to  his  partial  appearance,  his  head  and 
body  may  bo  seen,  but  his  legs  are  yet  in  in- 
visible night,  or  lost  in  the  blaze  of  Surya's 
brilliancy.     The  images  of  Garuda  are  set 
up  and  worshipped  with  those  of  Vishnu, 
in    the    temples    dedicated    to  that  deity. 
Sculptured  images  of  him  are  also   found  in 
the  magnificent  cavern  temples  of  Elephanta» 
EUora,  <&c.,  &c.     In  the  last  mentioned  ex- 
cavation he  is  seen  in  several  places  accom- 
panying Parvati,  the  consort  of  Siva.  Garuda 
has  many  names.     He    is   called  Supernai 
from  the  beauty  of    his  plumage,   which  iu 
the  pictures  of  him   is   of  rich  blue,  red, 
and   green,  colours    embellished   with  the 
variety  of   gems  which    usually    adorn  the 
hindu  deities.    He   is  also   ^rmed    Nag- 
Antaka,  or  the  enemy  of  serpents,  Vjishuu 
rat'ha,  or  the  -Fahan  of  Vishnu,  .&c.  &c.     In 
many  of  the  vaishnava   temples,  'Garuda  is 
represented  as  a  man  with  wings,  and  is  so 
sculptured   on  the  pillars,  or  large  plaster 
figures  are  placed  at  each  corner  of  the  tem- 
ple walla.     In  the  Elephanta  cave,  Garuda  is 
often  seen  with  an  appendage^  and  on  severail 
very  old  coins^  he  has  snakes  or  elephants 
in  his    tail  or    beak ;  for  he    is   sometimoa 
spread  double  headed,  like  the  Prussian  eagle 
— and  one  snake  round  his  neck.    But  he  is 
not  so  represented  either  in  pictures  or  casts. 
Some  legends  make  Garuda  the  offspring  of 
Kasyapa  and  Diti.     This    all-prolific    dame 
laid  an  egg,  which    it  was  predicted   would 
produce    her  a  deliverer    from  some    great 
affliction :  after    a  lapse    of    five    hundred 
years,  Garuda  sprung  from   the  egg,  fliew  to 
the  abode   of  Indra,   extinguished   the  fire 
that  surrounded    it,  conquered   its   guards, 
the    devata,    and     bore     off    the    amrita 
(ambrosia) I  which  enabled  him  to  liberate 
his  captive    mother.     A    few  drops  of  this 
immortal  beverage  falling   on  the  species  of 
grass  called  Kusai  (the  Poa  cynosuroides,) 
it  became    eternally   consecrated ;  and  the 
serpents  greedily  licking  it  up,  so  lacerated 
their  tongues  with  the  sharp  grass,  that  they  . 
have  ever  since  remained  forked ;  but  the 
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boon  of  eternity  was  ensured   to   them  by 
illeir  thns  partaking  of  the   immortal  fluid. 
This  cause  of  snakes  having  forked  tongues 
is  sfcill,   in  the  popular  tales  of  India,  attri- 
buted to  the  above   greediness ;  and  their 
supposed  immortality  may  have   originated 
in  some  such  stories  as  these  j  a  small   por- 
tion of  amrita  as  in  the  case  of  Rahu,  would 
ensure  them  this  boon.  In  all  mythological  lan- 
guage, however,   the  snake  is  an  emblem  of 
immortality  ;  its  endless  figure,  when  its  t^il 
is  inserted  in  its  month,   and  the  annual  re- 
newal of  its  skin  and  vigour,  afford  symbols 
of  continued  youth  and  eternity,  and  its  sup- 
posed medicinal  or  life-preserving  qualities 
may   also   have   contributed   to   the  fabled 
liononrs    of  the    serpent  tribe.     In  hindii 
mythology  serpents  are  of  universal  occur- 
rence and  importance,  and  the  fabulous  his- 
tories of  E^ypt  and  Greece  are  also  decorated 
with  serpentine  machinery.     Ingenious  and 
learned  authors  attribute  this  universality  of 
serpent  forms  to  the  early  and  all-pervading 
prevalence  of  sin,  which  is  as  old  as  the  days 
of  our  greatest  grandn^other.   If  such  writers 
were  to  trace  the  allegories  of  sin  and  death, 
and  the  end  of  their  empire,  they  might  dis- 
cover farther  allusions  to  the  christian  dis- 
pensation   in  the    traditions  of   the  hind  us 
than  have  hitherto  been  published.  Krishna 
crushing,  but  not  destroying,  the  type  of  sin, 
has  been  largely  discussed.     Garuda  is  also 
the  proverbial  but  not  the  utter   destroyer, 
for  he  spared  one,  they  and  their  archetype 
being,  in  reference  to  created  beings,  eternal. 
His  continual  and  destined  state  of  warfare 
with  the  serpent,  a  shape  mostly  assumed  by 
the  enemies  of  the  virtuous   incarnations  or 
deified  heroes  of  the  hindus,  is  a  continued 
allegory  of  the  conflicts  between  Vice  and 
Virtue  so   infinitely   personified.     Garuda, 
appears  the  coadjutor   of  all  virtuous  sin- 
subduing  efforts,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  chas- 
tening and  triumphant   party,  and  conveys 
him  on  the  wings  of  the  winds,  to  the  regions 
of  eternal  day.     Bartolomew  says,   that  the 
vehicle  of  Vishnu  is  called  Paranda  ?  in  the 
language    of  Malabar,  where    it  is    held  in 
jgreat   veneration,   particularly   by  women; 
iand  if  one   of  these  animals   snatch   a  fish 
from  their  hand,  they  consider  it  as  a  most 
fortunate  omen.     The   bird  here  alluded  to, 
is  the   Pondicherry  or  Malabar  eagle  *,  the 
Halisetus    Pondicherianus,   LiiiticeixSy    com- 
monly termed  the  Brahmany    kite.     It  is 
this  bird    that    the  friar    must    have   seen 
pouncing  on  the  fish-baskets  borne   by   the 
Makati  (women  of  the  Makwa,  or   fishing 
tribe^,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.     The  Brah- 
piany   kite  is  very  useful  in  the  populous 
sea- port  towns  of  India  in  removing  carrion 
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and  refuse  and  is  never  killed.  Its  useful' 
ness  was,  perhaps,  originally  the  cause  o* 
its  obtaining,  like  the  cow,  a  protecting 
legend  in  the  popular  superstition  of  the 
hindus,  as  with  the  ibis,  and  ichneumon  iu 
l^gypt,  where  filth  and  noxious  animals 
abound.  Major  Moor  mentions  as  one  in- 
stanoe  of  this  birds  boldness  of  which  he  was 
a  witiiess,  viz.  its  stooping,  and  taking  a 
chop  off  a  gridiron  standing  over  the  tiro 
that  cooked  it.  The  Religious  liindu  feeds 
these  birds  on  holidays,  by  flinging  up 
little  portions  of  flesh,  to  which  they  ai-e 
attracted  by  the  call  Hai-i !  Hari ! — Moor^ 
p.  447.  Cole.  Myth.  Hind,  p.  37 1.  Tod's 
Travels.  Tayla/s  Mackenzie  MSS.y 
p.  67.  OoU.  Myth.  Hhid.  Inscriptions  p.  S7\f 
to  383.  Krishna,  p.  545.  See  Garuda. 
Supya,  Vahan,  Arian.  Nandi,  Ravana,  Ser- 
pent, Siva,  Vahan,  Veda,  Vishnu,  Vrishala. 
GARUDA-BASI VI.  A  Murali  or  deva-dasi 
woman  devoted  to  Siva. 

GARUDA  PURANA.     See  Serpent. 
GARUDA  MALLB.     Tkl.     A  species  of 
Jasminum,  probably  J.  angustifolium.     Its 
bitter  root  is  used  medicinally. 

GARUDA  MUKKU.      Tkl.      Martynia 
diandra.     Glox. 

GARUDAR.  Hind.  Elsholtzia  polysta- 
chya. 

GARUGA  PINNATA,    Eoa?6. 

Toom,  Bbxg. 

Khyong-youk,  Buiiir. 
Kurnk,  Hind.  Mah&. 
Kanghur,  „ 

In  Coimbatore,  a  considerable  sized  tree, 
with  a  round  umbrageous  head;  leaves 
pinnate,  deciduous;  flowers  of  a  yellow- 
ish white,  in  panicles  covered  with  a 
mealy  kind  of  white  substance  ;  fruit  size  of 
a  small  plum,  used  for  pickling.  Grows  in 
Ooimbatore,  is  common  in  the  Bombay  jun- 
gles, where  the  wood  is  thought  of  little  value; 
but  might  be  creosoted.  The  tree  is  rather 
common  in  the  plains  and  on  the  hills  of 
British  Barmah,  but  the  wood  is  not  much 
used.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  52.  In  a 
full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  40 
feet  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  9  feet.  It  sells,  in  Pegu, 
at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot.— Drs.  Ridd^ll, 
Wi(fht,  Gibson  and  Brandts,  Cal,  Cat.  E», 
1862. 

GARUKI.  A  town  in  the  Hormara 
district,  a  sterile  province,  subject  to  Las. 
The  Gujar  tribe  occupy  Jab-Malan :  6a- 
ruki  is  occupied  by  the  Sangur  tribe,  and  at 
Hormara  in  Mekran,  with  400  houses  is  a 
tribe  of  this  name.  The  Hormara  tribe  say 
they  cas^e  originally  from  Sind.     See  Kelat, 
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I  fiiRHNDA.    Hind,  of  Murree  Hills,  Ca- 
k  diffosa. 

6ARVANZ0S.     S  p.     Cicer  arietimim. 
!  6AS.    Sp.    Achyrantbes  aspera.     Li7in, 
iGASAGASALA  CHETTU.    Tel.    Aly- 
iwrpos  siyracifolius.     D.  0. 
GASAKA.  Saxs.  poppy-Reed. 
GASMADDOO.     Singh.     A  snare  :  one 
U  is  called  gas   maddoo,  tree-snare,   to 
Wn^ish  it  from  the  smaller,  called  at- 
pddto  hand-snares,-^ jPw56«'  Eleven  years 
iikuhn.  Vol.  II,  p.  68. 
IfiAS^MIRIS.     Sing.     Cayenne  pepper, 
i  GASP  A  a  BALBI.     A  traveller  in  India 
ki579tol588.     SeeBalbi. 
I  CASPAR  ISLAND  or  PULO  GLASS  A, 
^kt.  2^  25'  S.  long.,  107^    6'  E.  and  14 
^  east  from  Batavia,  has  on  it  a  peaked 
fk  TJsible  for  30  miles,  and  is  a  prinoipul 
^  in  sailing    to  or  from  the  Gaspar 
hv».—Eorihurgh.     See  St.  Barbe. 
i  GASPAR  STKAIT,  is  formed  between 
^.fe'ttnd  of  Banca  on  the  west  and  Billiton 
JJ^east    It  was  named  after  a  Spanish 
ftpuin  who  passed    through  it  from  Ma- 
^  in  1724.    Many  navigators  prefer  this 
««t  to  that  of  Banca.— H(/r«twr<7^. 

GASTEROPODA.  The  third  cla.ss  of 
*^«6b,iccording  to  the  system  of  Cuvier, 
woretBtrfathat  it  is  very  nnmerou.**,  and 
*™«i  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  from  the 
«P«od  shell-snail  8. 

ifieopding  to  other  classifications  it  is 
««ooDd  class.  It  comprises  4  orders  40 
Witt  and  many  species,  viz,  ;^- 

****  i.    PlOaOBRANCHlATA. 

•K.  A.  SiphoQostoxnata,  Carnivoroug  gasteropods. 
'uniUei  Strombidss  ;  Muricidss  ;   Baccinidffi ; 
CoDidai) ;  VolntidsD ;  Cyproeidw. 
<^B.  Holoctomota ;  Sea-snails. 
'uulies  Naticidas ;  PyramidellidaB ;   Corithia- 
^ :  Uelaniadao ;  TnrritellidsB ;  Littf)rinid8B ; 
Palodinidae ;  NeritidsD;  Torbinidss ;  Halloti- 
te ;  FuaarellicUB ;  Calyptreidso ;  PatoiUdao  j 
l^«ntalidfB ;  CbitonidsB. 

*M»ii*    PCLMONIFIEA. 

^^  In-opcrculati. 

'^^  HeUcidse;    Limacida;    Oncidiadss ; 
Limn^ridai;  Anriculid*. 
**n.  Operculata. 
'ttiilies  CyclostomidsB :  Aoiouli4». 

"^*ii».    DMSTHOBaAyCHIATA. 

^A  Tecti-branchiata. 

lilies  TornateIIid20;  Ballida;  Aplysiadea  | 
Plenrobianchidaj ;  Phyllidiad©. 
^■o.  Nadibranchiata. 
*^He8  Doridas;  Tritoniad^  5  -a:oli4jB ;  Phyl- 
•   lirhoitte;  Elysiadae. 

i      '*i^.    NUCLIOBRANCHIATA. 

^ttJiliea  Firolid» ;  Atlantidas. 

}S,^'  H  H,  p.  924.  'Woodward's 
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GASTRODIA  SESAMOIDES,  R.  Br 
A  curious  herbaceous  species  of  orchis,  na» 
tive  of  New  Holland,  is  edible,  and  prefer- 
red by  the  aborigi  nes  to  potatoes  and  other 
tuberous  roots :  being  a  parasitic  plant,  it 
could  scarcely  be  systematically  cultivated. 
It  flourishes  in  its  wild  state  on  loamy  soil  in 
low  or  sloping  grounds,  and,in  the  spring,  ap- 
pears as  a  whitish  bulb  above  the  sward,  of  a 
hemispherical  shape,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
small  egg.  The  dusky  white  covering  re- 
sembles a  fine  white  net,  and  within  it  is  a 
pellucid  gelatinous  aubstanoe.  Again  with* 
in  this  is  a  firm  kernel,  about  as  large  as  a 
Spanish  nut,  and  from  this  a  fine  fibrous 
root  descends  into  the  soil.  It  is  known  in 
Van  Dieraen's  Land  and  Australia,  by  the 
common  name  of  native  bread,  also  wild  yam. 
— Sinimonds. 

GASSIM.     See  Jakun. 

GASTOROSTEUS  DUCTOR;  Pilot  fish. 

GATA.  Hind.  (1>  a  plot,  or  piece  of 
land;  (2)  two  bullocks  in  yoke,  treading 
out  the  grain ;  (3)  a  brahmin  or  banya  as* 
sociating  with  a  strange  woman. 

GATA.  Tel.  Diospyrus  sylvatica. — Boxh. 

GATHA.  Sans.  A  song,  the  songs  of 
Zarathrusta. 

GATHL     Hind.     Boll.     See  Gantha. 

GAT  PA  RB  AH.  A  river  of  the  S.  Maha- 
ratta  country. 

GATRINTA.  V.  Tel.  Hugonia  mystax, 
L—W.  ^  A. 

GATTARU.     An  outcast  race  in  Ceylon. 

GATTA.     Hind.     Allium  cepa. 

GATWA.  Hind.  A  kind  of  grass  in 
Lahore. 

GAU.     Hind.     Carissa  diffusa. — Bnxl). 

GAU.  Sans.  Earth,  land,  the  German 
Gau,  Armenian  Gawar,  land,  province.  It 
was  also  a  settlement  of  the  Aryans  near  Sog- 
diana, 

GAUD  A.  Kae.  An  agricultural  tribe  in 
Mysore,  sometimes  labourers,  small  farmers 
under  a  lease  from  the  land-holders. — Wil- 
soil, 

GAUDAMA.  A  Buddha  of  Burma,  prior 
to  Sakya  Sin  ha. 

GAUDAMA.  An  image  of  Buddha  Gau- 
dama.  They  a^e  largely  manufactured  in 
Burmah,  in  marble,  wood,  stone  and  metals. 

GAUDA-PALEN".  A  buddhist  temple  at 
Paghan  "  Gauda  Palen,"  signifies  tho 
Throne  of  Gaudama.  Height  180  feet.  It 
is  cruciform  in  plan.  It  is  very  conspicuous 
in  approaching  Paghan  from  the  southward, 
with  numerous  pinacles  and  tall  central 
spires,  it  is  seen  glistening  with  its  white 
stucco  like  plaster,  far  down  the  Irrawaddy 
river  rising  like  flk  dim  vision  of  Milan  Catji^ 
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dral.  It  is  compact  in  structure  and  elevat- 
ed in  proportion  to  ifcs  bulk.  It  lias  a  mas- 
sive basement  with  porches  and  rising  above 
in  a  pyramidal  gradation  of  terraces  crown- 
ed by  a  spire  "  hie©.*'  From  the  top  of  the 
terrace,  just  below  the  spire,  is  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  a  vast  field  of  ruined  temples 
stretching  North  east  and  South-west. 

GAUD  A.  Tel.  A  bricklayer  race  of 
hindus. 

GAULA.  A  milk  man,  the  Gaula  race 
are  tall,  robust  and  fair.  Those  of  the  Pen- 
insula of  India  have  no  resemblance  to  any 
other  race  in  the  Dekhan.  The  name  is 
evidently  from  Gttla,  milk.  They  are  pas- 
toral and  migratory. 

GAULIGA  of  Mysore,  rear  buffaloes,  sell 
milk  and  ghee  and  accompany  camps. — Wil- 
son. 

GAULTHERIA  NUMMULARIA  and 
several  other  plants  which  extend  into  the 
Korth-west  Himalaya  are  also  found  in 
the  Javanese  mountains  nearly  3,000 
miles  distance.  Some  of  these  have  already 
been  found  in  intermediate  localities,  as  the 
Gaultheria,  which  occurs  along  the  whole 
Himalayan  range,  and  in  the  Khasia,  and 
which  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  of 
Sumatra;  many  other  Java  plants  are 
more  unifonnly  spread  over  the  hilly 
iiistricts  of  India  and  Ceylon.  G.  fra- 
grantissima,  and  G.  trichophylla  also  occur 
in  the  Himalaya,  but  are  represented  by  a 
few  species  in  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  on 
the  outer  slopes  of  the  western  Himalaya, 
^nd  even  on  the  Khasia  mountains.  Spiroea 
Kamtchatica^  cbamoedrifolia,  and  sorbi folia, 
.and  Paris  polyphylla,  are  other  Siberian 
/orms  which  extend  into  the  rainy  Hima- 
laya, and  Corydalis  Sibirica  and  Nymphfea 
fumila  are  remarkable  instances  of  specific 
identity  between  Khasia  and  Siberian 
plants. 

GAUMEDI.  Moluccas.  Caryophyllas 
^Jiromaticus.     Linn. 

GAUNDI.     Tel.    A  bricklayer. 

GAUNRI.     Hind.     Trapa  bispinosa. 

GAUR.  A  province  north  of  Ghuzni, 
.gave  the  Gori  dynasty  to  India.  It  and 
Balkh  are  separated  from  the  Seistan  by  the 
iParopamisan  chain.     See  Gour. 

GAURI.     See  Gouri. 

GAURI  COW  or  GWARIKA  of  the  In- 
dian forests,  is  the  Gowri  Gao  of  Nepaul, 
.one  of  the  Bovine  family.     See  Bos. 

GAURIKUND.  In  L,  30®  36',  N-  L. 
.79  ®  3*,  in  Garhwal^  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mandagni,  below  Kidarnath.  The  heights 
:above  the  sea  are  as  under  : 


GAWILGHUR, 

Hot  springs          .        -        -  6,417  ft. 

Upper  limit  of  wallnut    -     -  8.116  „ 

Upper  limit   of  chesnuts      -  10,016  „ 

U  pper  limit  of  **  kanchua"  -  10,559  „ 

Robert  Schlagent. 

GAURI  SANKAR,  the  Ncpaulese name  of 
a  mountain  in  the  Himalaya  of  Nepal  in  Lat. 
•J7  ^  50*  1 7"  N.  and  Long.  86  ^  54'  40"  B. 
attaining  a  height  of  29,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  it  is  also  called  Mount  Everest, 
and  in  Tibetan,  Chin-go- Pa-man.  It  is  on  the 
Nepal  and  Tibet  frontier,  and  is  the  highest 
monnt-ain  of  our  globe  as  yet  measured.  The 
hindu  name  is  from  Gauri- white,  or  fair,  a 
name  of  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva ;  and  San- 
kar,  or  Sankara,  one  of  the  forms,  assumed 
by  Siva.  Gaurisankar  is  the  term  in  use, 
among  tbe  hindu  pandits  of  Nepal  :  its 
signification  shows  a  remarkable  identity 
with  the  meaning  of  the  name  Chamalhari, 
the  prominent  object  of  western  Bhutan. 
The  name  given  to  Gaurisankar  by  the  Ti- 
betans, end  that  by  which  it  is  generally 
known  in  the  northern-most  parts  of  Nepal 
is  Chin-go-pa-ma-ri. 

GAURI  SANK AR.  In  hinduism,  is  the 
term  usually  given  to  the  idol  of  Siva  orMaha«> 
devaand  Parvati,  in  which  she  is  sculptured 
sitting  on  Mahadeva's  knees,  with  the  bull 
Nandi  at  his  feet  and  the  Sinha  or  lion  at 
heiTi. 

GAUTAM  Hind.  A  branch  of  the  Chan^ 
dravansi,  or  lunar  family  of  rajputs,  very- 
numerous  in  the  lower  Doab,  ard  formerly- 
very  powerfiil.  Offshoots  from  them,  termed 
Gautamian  are  settled  in  Azimgarh.    WUson. 

GAUTAMA.  Also  written  Gaudama,  and 
Gotama,  in  the  mythical  legends  of  hinduism^ 
the  father  of  Kripa. 

GAUTAMA.     A  name  of  Buddha. 

GAUTAMA.  One  of  the  seven  Rishi 
See  Brahmadica. 

GAUSAM.  Hind.     Schleichera  trijuga. 

GAUSHIR,  also  Jaushir;  Opoponax. 

GAUZE  REH.  P£Bs.  Bezoar:  Calculus 
cysticus. 

GAVAKSHI  VRIKSHAMU.  Tel.  A 
species  of  Cucumis,  probably,  C.  pubesccns 
(Maderaspatanus). — W.  and  A. 

GAVELKIND.  Eng.  The  equal  divi. 
sion  of  the  inheritance  amongst  the  sons.  It 
was  brought  to  England  by  the  Jat  brothei*3 
who  settled  in  Kent.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Getic  hordes,  and  is  still  followed  by  the 
Jharija  rajputs.     See  Polyandry. 

GAVIAL.     See  Gharial,  Crocodile. 

GAVITELLI.     It.     Buoys. 

GAVU.    Tel.     See  Hindu. 

GAWILGHUR.  A  fortress  and  hill 
about  2 1  miles  N.  W.  from  Ellichpoor.  It 
is  in  Lat.  21  ®  22^  N.  77  ©  21',  B.  in  Ber&r 
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GATA. 

fte  hills  of  the  Vindhya  range.  It  was 
bj  storm  on  the  1 6th  December  1803. 

GawilfTurh  hills  separate  the  Tapti  and 
.  Thej  rise  in  peaks  to  heights  of  3,000 
Mean  height  of  the  Gawilghur  village 

1,043  feet.     O.  T.  8. 

GAWX.    Guz.     Triticura  SBstivnm. 
t^GiW-SHIR.     Pks.     Opoponax. 
GAW-ZERAH       also       Padzahr-i-kanri. 

Sezoar. 
GAWPUR6EB.     Hind-    Arnotto* 

ifiAYA    A  town  in  Bahar  province.     It 
the  birth  place  of  the  Gantama^  Sakya 

G»yaisPa  Hian's  Kia  Ye.     It  is  famous 

the  Hindu  Vishnnpud,    which   is  a  rival 

rt  of  the  impression  of  Buddha's 

iDd  Gaya  and    Bood'ha  Gaya  in  each 

proximifcy  point  ont  the  alternate  pre- 

ce  of  the  antacfonistic  hindoo  and 

ist  sects<  The  Vishnu  pad  had  been  set 

to  Fa  Hian*8  Tisit. 

Gavalese  widowers  are  barred   the 

of  wiving  after  the  death  of  their 

wife,  as  hindoo  widows  are  barred   the 

Ififc^  of  taking  a  husband  after  the  death 

ftatfet  husbands     This  savours  of  the 

••^•cyefthe  Buddhaic  priests.     There  are 

^  pl«a  of   the    name  of  Gaya,  one  of 

Miscalled  BuddUia  Gaya,    Buddhisti- 

"■  GsTl  to  distinofuisli  it  from  the   town 

■wja,  which  is  situated  six    miles  to  the 

Jrtward.    lu  the    town   of  Gaya    itself 

are  no  ancient  buildings  now  existing ; 

Diost  of  the  present  tern  pies  have  been 

'  on  former  sites  and  with  old  mate- 

Stataes,  both  buddhistical  and  brah- 

K  are  found  in   all  parts   of  the  old 

^and  more  especially  about  the  temples, 

they  are   fixed  in  the  walls,   or  in 

ppcesses  fonaing  separate  shrines  in 

wnrt-yards  of  the  larger  temples. 

Bodd'Iia  Gaya  is  famous  as  the  locality  of 

boly  pipal   tree,   nnder    which  Sakya 

^  sat  for  six  years  in  mental  abstraction, 

1  be  obtained  buddhahood.     A  long  and 

iJed  account  of  this  sacred  place  is  given 

**  Ci:inese  pilgrim  Hwen   Thsang/  be- 

the  years   A.  D.  629   and  642.     He 

^  minutely    all    the    temples    and 

es  Trhich  snrrounded   the    celebrated 

}  tree,  known  throughout  the  bnddhist 

d  as  the  bodhi-drum,  or  **  tree  of  know- 

u  ?^-     Several  of  the  objects   enumerated 

9fwe  Chinese  pilgrim  can  still  be  identified 

g^iheir  exact   correspondence  with   his 

ff|cnption.    Tr.   of  Hind.  Vol.   I.  p.  223. 

^Stirr.  Rep(yri  Vol.  XXXII.  Beng,  As.  8oc. 

f?^1864.    SeeBakror;  Punawa;   Kur- 


t^  *«v^,     oee  x>aK:ror  ;    -runawa  ;    msmt' 
^^\  Bajgir;  Bhitari;  Bihar;   Burabur; 


GAZELLE 

Itesarya^    Buddha.     Inscriptions^    p.    378< 
Lakshmi. 

GAY  AC.     pR.     Guaiacnm  officinale. 

GAYA  or  Geddy— ■?  Jewellery. 

GAYAPU  AKU.  Tel.  Sidahumilis.  WilU. 
W,  and  A,  also  S.  radicans. — Cuv.  W.andA. 
From  gayam  "  a  wound"  aku  **  a  leaf."  The 
leaves  are  used  as  a  styptic.     Elliot, 

GAYASHAA.      The    tea-house    girl   of 
Japan.     Tliey   are   virtuous ;  ft   is   part  of 
their  profession  to  assist  at  the  orgies  of  the 
Pans    and   Nymphs*    Hodgson^a    Nagasaki^ 
p.  240. 

GAYATRI.  From  the  Sanscrit  Goi  to 
sing,  the  most  sacred  verse  of  the  Vedas^ 
See  Gaetri :  Gat  ha. 

GAYER.  Malay.  A  fruit  of  Singapore, 
Its  seeds  are  used  as  marbles. 

GAYA  KABMA.  See  Inscriptions,  p. 
390. 

GAYSA  GUSA.     Can.     Poppy  seed. 

GAZ  or  Gazu,  which  is  much  used  for 
making  sweetmeats  in  Persia,  is  a  glutinous 
Srtibstauce,  like  honey,  deposited  by  a  small 
green  insect  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak 
tree*  It  is  the  manna  of  the  chemist.  See 
Diod.  Sic,  Book  XVII,  Chap.  VlIL  Ferrier 
Jotcrn.f  p.  500.     See  Gazanjabin. 

GAZA.  An  ancient  town  which  has  still 
15,000  inhabitants,  is  above  15  miles  S.  of 
Askelon,  upon  the  edge  of  the  desert,  to 
which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  a 
sea  port  to  the  sea.  Eothen*8  Travel  from 
the  Easff  p.  240. 

GAZA  half  a  day's  journey  from  Jafia, 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  mount  about  3^ 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  contains  about  3,000 
people  **  The  king  shall  perish  from  G*za.'' 
"  Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza/'  See  Zech. 
IX,  6,  and  Ezek.  XXV.  16.  Robinson's  Travels^ 
Palestine  and  Syria,    Vol.  J,  p.  23, 

GAZANJABIN.  Pers.  The  manna  pro- 
duced on  branches  of  the  Tamarix  Indica,- 
by  the  punctures  of  the  Coccus  maniparus. 
This  is  often  called  Arabian  manna,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Turanjabin,  Persian  manna, 
from  the  Shir-kist  or  Khorasan  manna  and! 
from  Sicilian  manna*     See  Guza. 

6AZEE  PEER  See  Hot  Springs. 

GAZELLE.  The  name  given  to  several? 
species  of  antelope. 

The  Indian  Gazelle  is  the  Antelope  Ara- 
bica,  Kemprich. 

TheGazellaruficoilis  isabeautiful  Antelope* 
of  Eastern  Africa,  known  there  as  the  Andra. 
It  is  gregarious  amd  resides  in  herds  in  the* 
desert  between  Nubia,  Dbngola  and  Kordo- 
fan.  It  is  5  feet  4  inches  long  nnd  3  feet  high 
at  the  shoulder.     Its  horns  12^  inches  long. 

The  Ahu  or  Jairou,  is  the  Gazella  sub-^ 
gattirosa  and  it  inhabits    all    the  centra) 
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|)atts  of  Asia  around  the  Baikal  lake,  Daiiria, 
Persia,  and  from  East  Bacharia  to  the 
Black  Sea.  It  assen^bles  in  large  herds  on 
open  plains.     Sec  Antelope.     CerViis. 

GAZLU.     Tel.     Bangles. 

GAZNAVI,  from  the  town  of  Ghuznee,  a 
dynasty  of  kings  i;<rho  ruled  there  and  over 
part  of  India  from  A.  D.  1002  when  Mah- 
mnd  raled,  till  the  date  of  Khosru  Shah's 
death,  in  1 157.     See  Ghazni. 

GAZPIPAL.  Hind.  Plantago  major  ; 
also  Abies  Sraithiana. 

GAZZA  EQUUL.3EF0RMIS.  Ruppell 
In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  this  species  is 
very  nnmeroas  at  all  seasons,  and  forms 
like  the  rest  an  article  of  food* 

GBEIG.  Beng.  Goitre,   also  called  Anbi, 


GEB'L. 

GEB'L.  Any  mountain,  the  Egyptian 
nnnciation  of  the  Arabic  Jabl,  such  as  ( 
Mnsft,  Geb'l  Afrit,  Geb'l  Dakhun,  Geb'l 
Geb'l  Tur.  The  porphyry  quarries  of  G 
Dukhan,the  Mons  Porphyritis  of  theBon 
are  probably  coeval  with  the  celebr 
breccia  quarries  of  Wadi  Keneh,  and  woi 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Osertasen,  the ; 
posed  Pliaroah  who  ruled  over  E.^ypt  in 
time  of  Joseph.  The  beantifnlly  coloi 
porphyries,  green,  purple,  and  i*ed,  and  m 
of  the  basalt  used  in  ancient  Egyptian  sc 
tnre  were  derived  in  great  measure  t 
Gabel  Dukhan  and  its  vicinity,  whence  1 
were  probably  conveyed  to  Coptos  on 
Nile,  and  thence  easily  distributed  to  van 
parts    of    Egypt.     The  Wadi    from  Gi 


and  in  Bootan,  Ba,  or  Ke  Ba.     The  swelling  |  Dukhan  to  Keneh,  the  ancient  Koinipfl 


forms  immediately  below  the  chin,  extend- 
ing from  ear  to  ear,  and  grows  sometimes  to 
finch  an  enormous  size  as  to  hang  from  the 
throat  down   npon  the   breast.     It  prevails 

among  the  people  inhabiting  the  Morung,  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  with  the  surnanM 
Nepal,  and  Almora  hills*  It  is  particularly  Trajan,  whose  son,  by  adoption  he  wafi.  1 
met  with  in  the  low  lands  adjacent  to  these 


a  little  N.  of  Coptos,  is  to  this  day  called 
Sdkket-el-Arabiyeh,   the  High  road  of 
Carts.     An  inscription  on  the  frieze  of; 
temple  near  Geb'l  Dukhan,  bears  the  n« 


hills,    from  the  frontier  of  Assam,  through 
Binjee.     Turners  Embassy,  p*  87. 

GR.     Hind.     Corylus  columa* 

GE  ASTER  LIMBATUSaudG.mammosns 
are  Fungi, 

GEBANG  PALM.  The  Corypha  gebanga, 
BlumCf  of  Java,  a  nseful  tree,  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  are  employed  in  fabricating 
its  leaves  into  baskets  and  bags :  thatch, 
and  broad  brimmed  hats  are  made  of  them ; 
fishing  nets  and  hats  are  woven  from  their 
fibre  and  ropes  are  manufactured  from  their 
stalks      Seemaiu 

GEB ANTJEj,  also  known  as  the  Catabeni, 
a  race  who  occupied  the  country  imme- 
diately within  the  Straits  of  Bab-ul-Mandeb. 
Their  sea-port  was  Okelis,  which  was  long  the 
centre  of  commerce  between  Europe  and 
the  East.  Its  rains  are  situated  about  a 
mile  inside  the  Straits,  at  a  place  called  by 
the  natives  Dakooa.     See  Okelis. 

GEBBE.  An  island  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  between  N.  Guinea  and  Gilolo, 
not  far  from  Gilolo.  The  island  is  occupied 
by  a  Negro  race,  with  nose  flat )  the  lips 
thick  and  projecting,  the  complexion  a  dark 
olive,  the  eyes  deep  seated,  and,  on  an 
average,  the  facial  angle  77  ® ,  but  as  high  as 
81  ®  .  [n  Gebbe  and  Waigyn  and  in  some 
t)arts  of  the  coast  of  N.  Guinea  the  complex- 
ion is  lighter  and  the  peculiar  texture  of 
the  Negro  hair  is  absent.  See  India  353. 
Papuan.    See  Geby. 

GEBRAUNTE  MAGNESIA.  Qek.  Mag- 
nesia usta.     See  Magnesia. 

GEBY.     See  Gebbe. 


temple  is  dedicated  to  Serapis  thegrfl 
(vrith  his  titles  of  Pluto  and  tbe  Si 
All  HAiniMEFA  AHIS  APAiii  Ai  and  to  the  od 
gods  in  the  same  temple.  Small  temples, 
Snrapis  are  very  common  in  the  vicinity 
mines  and  quarries,  as  Pinto  is  suppot 
to  preside  over  demons  and  the  evil  gev 
who,  the  orientals  imagine,  watch  orer  41 
treasures  of  the  earth,  Gebel  Dakhan  Uesi 
about  ktitude  N-  27  ^  l&  and  longiteJ 
E.  33.  There  is  an  ancient  road  l^n^ 
from  it  to  Myos  Hormns,  an  old  port  on  ft 
Red  Sea  from  which  it  is  distant  aboat« 
miles  as  the  crow  flies. 

In  Wadi  Billi,  there  are  ruins  of  sij 
posts,  mile-stoues,  guard-houses,  forts, 
and  stations.     Near  Ain  Atm  Afarkhab 
quan-ies,    and  traces  of  buildings,  Sj 
or  watering  places,  gardens,  a  citadel, 
zines,    brothels,    sacred    groves,    tern? 
priest's   residence,    baths,   fornm,  villi 
grottos,  pottery,  green  sarcophagus,  troi 
blocks  of  green,  and  purple  porphyry  an^ 
black  grey- veined  bi'eccia.    Many  tarantaj 
"Abu    Shebbath**     literally,  father  of 
spiders.     Wadi  Gnttar  runs  in  the  dii 
of  the  crags  of  G^bel  Dukhan,  bnt^ 
passing  the  well  in  the  middle  of  the 
it  sweeps  sonjiherly  towards  Gfebel  Alt 
runs  into  Wadi  Keneh  receiving  i^^^^H 
course  the  Wadi  Altarash,  Qevzoo  KobeH 
others.     The  well  station  in  themidtfl 
Wadi  Quttar  below  the  Maera,  i*^'^ 
squai'e  *,  it  contains  remains  of  buildings 
strong  walls  and  there  are  the  rem«« 
buildings,  stables  and  out-houses  ontsula 
Tellaat  el  tJm,  G«sher,  is  a  Boman  stai 
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mmt  brick  with  an  area  of  a  fort  with 
at  the  angles  :  it  bears  S-  S;  W.  by  S. 
iGebel  Dakhan.  A  large  gateway  in 
leentre  opens  upon  the  valley.  The  en- 
^eontains  a  saki,  anda  cistern  of  cement 
fee4  by  1 5.  The  old  Roman  station  of  Ge- 
Gir  stands  on  a  hill.  There  are  sfcill  the 
uns  of  a  reservoir  and  a  lake  300  feet  in 
)T  and  20  feet  deep,  also  of  several 
and  three  aqaedncts,  attached  to  the 
m.  In  the  valley  are  the  traces  of  regu- 
kid  ont  stables  and  lodgings  built  of 
)ne.  The  Eastern  Desert  of  Egypt, 
Gtbd  Afrity  hy  the  ancient  Forphyry 
of  Gebel  Dukhan,  near  to  the  old 
of  Gebel  Gir^  with  a  brief  account  of 
\mm  at  Gebel  Dukhan  by  Hekekyan  Bey. 
FARCIN  US.  A  genns  of  land  crabs, 
by  the  French  Tourlouronx,  Crabes 
and  Crabes  "Violets.  G.  carnifex 
IG.birtipes  occurs  in  India. 
^HCHANGI.  Tel.  Celastrus  mon- 
R. 

JHHI-SHIM.      Beng.     Broad  bean, 

■macrocarpum. 

JINIX^.     A    sub-family  of  birds  of 
.'fedjPicidaB,  as  under — 
toa.  PicidsB. 

^8«i-fML     CampephilenfiB,   6  gen.    1 6  sp. 
^  ICimpephilus ;  2  Hemicerous ;  4  Hemi- 
3  Chrysocolaptes ;  2  Brachypterus ; 

te/an.    GecininflB,  4  gen.  19  sp.  viz., 

rfcintis ;  1   Gacinculus ;  3  Meiglyptes  ; 

|jEcfoptcrau8. 

\^M^-    PicinsB,     2    gen.    15    sp.  viz., 

}»«Tocophus;  14  Picus. 

^fm,.    Picumninae,  2  gen.  3  sp.  viz., 

,Kni!nnas;2  Sasia. 

Wam.    Yancinee,    1    gen.    1    sp.   viz., 

I  innx  torqailla. 

ov-fum.    ludicatorinsB,  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz., 
Jdicator  xanthonotas.    See  Birds,  p.  470, 

GiSiCKO.    A  genas  of  Saurian   reptiles, 

j we  natural  family  Geckotidae,  the  species 

fwbich  are  widely  distributed  throughout 
world.    In  the  Malay  tongue,  they  are 
'^  Tokke  or  Tokai.  In  Burmah,  the  ordi- 
call  of  the  house  Gecko  is  **  Tooktay." 
are  harmless,  but  their  sudden  clear 

\x^  ^^^  hideous  forms  alarm  strangers. 

[««nch  traveller,  M.  Touquet,  hearing  his 
^pronounced,  repeatedly  answered  to  it. 
[•  bien,"  until  maide  aware  that  it  was  the 
w's  call.    There  are  in   Ceylon  Herai- 
Jl^  maculatus.   Dam  et  Bib.,  H.    Les- 
■'oltii,  Dum  et  Bib.,  H.  frenatns,  Schle- 
Of  these,  the  last  is   very   common  in 
nooses  of  Colombo.     Colour  grey  ;  sides 
^"ill  granules;   thumb  short;  chin- 
lour  ;  tail  rounded  with  a  transverse 


GECKOTID^. 

series  of  small  spines ;  femoral  and  frenal 
pores  in  a  continuous  line.  Qray,  Lizards » 
p.  1 55.  The  Geckoes,  frequent  the  sitting 
rooms,  and  being  furnished  with  pads  to 
each  toe,  they  are  enabled  to  ascend  perpen- 
dicular walla  and  adhere  to  glass  and  ceil- 
ings. 

The  Tokai  or  Takke,  Malay,  Le  Grecko  de 
Siam  of  Cuvier,  are  numerous  in  Siam  but 
also  occur  in  Java  and  other  places  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. It  is  &om  6  to  9  in.  long  and 
marked  with  red  and  green  spots  and  frequent 
tubercles.  Orawfurd's  Embassy,  TennenVs 
Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  Oeylon^ 
p.  281.     Gosse's  NaturcU  History,  p.  31. 

GECKOTID^.       A  family  of  Saurian 
reptiles. 

Gen.  Geoko  vems  Merr.   Bengal.  Assam.   Anda- 

mans.  Tenasserim. 
Gen.  Beeyesii,  China. 
Gen.  Chineusis,    „    and  Japan. 
Gen.  Monarchions.  Amboyna,  Borneo. 
Gen.  Smithii,  Pinang. 
Gen.  6.  stentor,  Cantor,  Andamans. 
Gea  Ptychozoonchomalocephalum.  Dutn.  et  Bib., 

Pegu. 
Gen.  Hemidactylus  coctsDi,  D.  et  B.,  Calcutta. 

H.        KelaarU,  Theoh.,  Ceylon. 

H.        Leschenaultii,  D^etB  ^  Nilgiri, 
Cejlon. 

H.        maculatos,  D.  et  B.,  Ceylon. 

H.         snblce vis,  Gray,  Mergoi,  Ceylon. 

H.        feaciatus,  Qray. 

H.        frenatns,  Ceylon. 

H.        vittatas,        „ 
Gen.  Peripria  Cantoris,  D.  et  B.,  Andamans. 
Gen.  Nycteridium  platynras,  Schneid. 
Gen.  Doryura  Berdmorei,  Blyth,  Mergui.   . 
Gen.  Phelsuma  cepedianum,  Per.,  Maurit. 

P.        Andamanenae,  Blyth,  Andam. 

Gen.  GymnodactyloB  Jerdonii,  Theoh. 

G.      Geckoides,  Spix.,  Salt  range. 

G.      triedrus,  Qunth.,  Ceylon. 

G.       pnlcheUas,(?rav,  Pinang,  Singapovft 

G.       frsBnatuB,  Qunth.,  Ceylon. 

G.       Kandiana8,ire^aar^,  Ceylon. 

G.      IMysorieziais,  Jerdon,  Bangalore. 

G.       Indicus,  Or  ay,  Nilgiri. 

G.      Malabaricus,  Jerdon,  Malabar. 

G.      littoralis,  Jerdon,  Malabar. 

G.      Daccanensis,  SyJces,  Dekkan. 
Gen.  Naultinns  variegatus,  Blyth.  Tenass. 
N.        fasdolatus,  Blyth,  Sabathoo. 
Gon.  Pnellnla  rubida,  Z?/y£?i., Andamans. 
Gen.  Eablepharis  Hardwickii,  Chiabassa,  Pinang, 

Chittagong. 
E.      macalaris,  Blyth,  Salt  range. 
Gen.  Homonota  faaciata,  Blythy  Central  India. 
Gen.  PJatyaros  schnciderianus,  Java. 
G«Q.  Boltalia  sablvis,  India. 
Gen.  Poropas  mutilatus,  Manilla. 
Gen.  Theoonyx  seychellensis,  Seychelles. 
Gen.  Pentadactylus  dayaucellii,  Calcutta,  India 
Gen.  Tarentola  bomeensis,  Borneo. 
Gen.  Goniodaotylus  timorensis,  India. 
Gen.  Cyrtodactylus  marmoratus, Java,  PhiuppineB. 

C.  pulchellus,  Singapore. 

Gen.  Heteronota  KendalUii  Borneo. 
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6EETA. 

GEDANGI  MOaALI.  Tbl.  PandamiB 
odoratissimns.  — Linn, 

GEDAUN,  in  Belnobiaian ,  the  tent  of 
black  felt,  in  which  families  reside.  The 
Afghans  call  it  Kizhdi,  the  Trorhs  Kara 
Ulli :  and  the  Persians  Siah  Chadr.  It  is 
the  "  Namdah"  of  India,  from  which  is  the 
Indo-Koropean  word  nomade.  See  Afghan. 
BiluchL 

GBDB.    Tel.    A  Buffalo. 

GEDB  DULAGONDI.  Tbl.  also  Ennga 
dnlagondi  or  Elephant  cowhage,  Mncuna 
atropnrpnrea.  The  first  words  mean  **  buf- 
falo cowhagB." — D,  C. 

GEDEB.    A  cliff  in  Karang  BoUong. 

GEDE  MANDA.  Biocrenzia  bnbulina.E^. 

GBDB  PEYYARA  CHETTTJ.  Tel. 
Combretum  oTalifolinm,  R,  The  words 
mean  '^  buffalo-calf  tree.'' 

GEDI  A.  The  fruit  of  the  jack-tree,  Arto- 
earpus  integrifolia.— Zmtn. 

GBDBOSIA  of  the  Greeks,  the  modem 
Mekran.     See  Kej, 

GEELKOPEE.    Dot.    Brass, 

GEER.  A  tract  in  the  south  of  the  Gu- 
zerat  peninsula,  stretching  50  miles  East  and 
West  and  30  miles  N.  and  S.  It  consists  of 
ridges  and  hills  covered  with  dense  forest 
trees  and  jungles,  and  full  of  almost  iuao- 
cessible  fastnesses  which  for  ages  gave  shel- 
ter to  robbers,  outlaws  and  the  Aghori  fa- 
natics, said  to  be  canibals.  See  India,  384. 
Kattjawar. 

GBBRI,  GOTOOMBA.  Sans.  Xantho^ 
chymus. 

GEESB.  A  small  village  on  the  south- 
em  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Masr-el- 
atik.  Its  origin  is  unknown. — Nielnihr*8 
Travels,  Vol.  i.  p,  65. 

GEESH-PATI,  Sans.,  from  gir  a  word, 
and  pati,  a  lord. 

GEBSOO.  Tib.  Koutouktow,  Mongol, 
amongst  the  Mongols,  the  title  of  the  high- 
est class  of  the  priests  of  buddba.  The  one 
resident  at  Oorga,  is  called  by  the  Mongols, 
Gheghen  Koutouktow.  The  Oorga  high 
priest  seems  also  to  be  called  Gecso-tahba  and 
is  a  regenerated  Buddha  of  great  sanctity. 
There  are  30,000  Lamas  under  several  heads 
at  Oorga.     See  Kouren.    Koutouktow. 

GEETA.  Sans.,  also  Gita  from  Goi  to 
sing  a  hymn   or  song.     Bhagavat  Gita,  a 
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divine  song,  a  Sanscrit  poem  in  the  (am 
a  dialogue,  between  Arjuna  and  Eriali 
Geeta,  is  a  discourse  on  the  Yoga  philosofj 
See  Bhagavat  Geeta. 

GEH.     HiNO.     Elanawar,  Corylns  laa 
the  hazel. 

GEHAI.    Hind.,  or   Gawai,   or  Rid| 
the  Sutlej  valley,  Eleagnus  conferta. 

GEHAR     A  large  class  of  child  sted 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbuddah. 

GEHELA.    Mar.     Randia  dumetord 

GEHENNA.  This  valley  is  celebnij 
for  the  inhuman  and  barbarous,  as  welt 
idolatrous,  worship  paid  to  Moloch; 
which  deity  parents  often  sacrificed  Hi 
offspring,  by  making  them  pass  throi 
the  fire.  (2  King's  zxiii,  10;  2  Cfa| 
xxvii,  3.)  To  drown  the  lamentable  sbri 
of  the  children  thus  immolated,  mnsical 
struments  (in  Hebrew  termed  Toph)  w 
played ;  whence  the  spot,  where  the  ricti 
were  burnt,  was  called  Tophet.  After  i 
captivity,  the  Jews  regarded  this  spot  4 
abhorrence,  on  account  of  the  abominn 
which  had  been  practised  there:  and,! 
lowing  the  example  of  Josi&h,  they^ 
into  it  every  species  of  filth,  as  well  %8^ 
carcasses  of  animals,  and  the  dead  boJ 
of  malefactors,  <fcc.  To  prevent  the  f 
tilence  which  such  a  mass  would  OM 
sion  if  left  to  putrify,  constant  ft 
were  maintained  in  the  valley,  in  ordff ; 
consume  the  whole :  hence  the  j^ace  rece( 
ed  the  appellation  of  G^ehenna  Bj  i 
easy  metaphor,  the  Jews,  who  could  i^ 
gine  no  severer  torment  than  that  of  l| 
transferred  this  name  to  the  infernal  fii^ 
to  that  part  of  the  invisible  world,  in  wlj 
they  supposed  that  the  demons  and  ^ 
souls  of  wicked  men  were  punished  in  et( 
ual  fire. — Rohin^orCs  Travels^  Falcsiine  i 
Syria,  Vol.  i.,  p.  107. 

GEHLOTE,arajputrace  founded  hyBafl 
They  long  held  power  in  Saurashtra.  B<fl 
they  became  saiva  hindoos,  they  cbw 
worshipped  the  sun.  The  name  is  aliw  pj 
nounced  Grahlote  and  they  are  alsocaB 
Sesodia.  Arore,  on  the  Indus  is  claim«H 
the  G^hlote  to  have  been  their  ancient  n 
and  they  claim  to  be  the  Balicapntra  ij 
occupied  it.  They  were  driven  from  BalJ 
hipura  when  it  was  taken  and  sacked  hji 
Huns  or  Parthians.  The  Gehlote  cnla  is  « 
divided  into  twenty- four  sacha^  or  ramiw 
tions,  few  of  which  exist : — 

1  Aharya  ...  at  Dongurpoor. 

2  Mangulia.     .     .  In  the  Desert. 

3  Seesodia  ...  In  Mewar. 

4  Peeparra ...  In  Martw. 
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Gehlote  and  Ootemporary  FrinceB, 


VnoMM. 


Sbas. 


Samvat. 


iwTD    ••• 

obtained 


lorenu 


iWK. 


7G9 

784 


ibadou. 


••• 


820 


Chm- 
tian. 


Caliphs  of  Bagdad 

and 

Kings  of  Ganu. 


718 
728 


•••• 


764 


Galip7i8  of  Bagdad. 
WalidrilthCaUph) 
Omar  11.  (ISth  do.) 


Hnsham  (Uth  do.) 


Al-Han80or(21stdo 


ElUB. 


A.H. 


A.  D. 


86  to  96. 
t)9tol02. 


104  to  125 


n36to  158 


Bemarks. 


•.a6g    to 
..;    892. 


812  to 
686. 


I      "I 


1024 


968 


Haroon  al  Bashid, 
(24th  de.) 


Al-Mamoon    (26th 
do.) 


709  to  716  Conquered  India  to  the  Canges. 

718  to721.Sinde  conquered.  The  Mori 
prince  of  Gheetore  attacked  by 
Mahomed  (son  of  Kasim),  the 
General  of  Omar. 

.723  to  742.  Battle  of  Tours,  A.  D.  782,  and 
defeat  <rf  the  Caliph's  army  un- 
der Abdulrahman,  by  Charles 
MarteL 

754  to  775.  Final  conquest  of  Sinde,  and  the 
name  of  its  capital,  Arore, 
changed  to  Mansoora.  Bappa, 
founder  of  the  Gehlote  race  in 
Mewor,  retires  to  Iran. 


l70tol9X 


198  to  218. 


Kings  of  Oaxni. 
Aleptigin. 


Soobektegin. 
Mahmood.. 


350 


367 

887  to  4ia 


786  to  809.  Fartiiionof  thecaliphat  amongst 
Haroon^s  sons.  The  second,  Al- 
Mamoon,  obtains  ZabuUstha*!, 
Sinde,  and  India,  and  ruled 
them  till  A.  D.  813,  when  he 
became  Caliph. 

813  to  833.  Invasion  and  attack  on  Cheetore 
from  ZabulisthaA. 


S57 


977 
997  to  1027 


■  fcft  the  Geklote  have  branched  the  two 
i  stemfl  of  the  Seeaodja  and  Abarya. 
Jtt  spread  over  different  parts  of  the 
".  Prwinces;  but,  though  they  Bome- 
■^  oil  themselves  Seesodya,  they  are 
known  by  any  other  name  than  that 
fwhiote.  The  name  Seesodya  is  said  to 
Seegoo,  a  hare.  Their  neighbours, 
'^  some  anexplained  reason  are  fond  of 
ing  cowardice  to  them,  say  their  name 
Gehlote  is  derived  from  Qehla,  a  slave 
|»  bat  the  real  origin  which  is  univer- 
helieved  in  Mewar  is  the  following, 
theanoestors  of  the  rana  of  Mewar 
•xpelled  from  Guzerat,    one   of  the 


Inscription  of  Sancti^komar  from 
ruins  of  Aftpoor. 

Invasion  of  India. 
Invasions  of  India,  destxuction  of 
Aitpoor. 


in  the  distriets  of  India  iato  Goon,  G^htm, 
&c.<,  &c. 

GEKANTAKA.  Sans.  Asteracantha 
longifolia.     ^ee^^ 

GELA.     Hind.     Mmosa  scandens. 

GBLADA  RUPPELLII.     See  Simiades. 

GELASIMI,  land  crabs,  most  of  these 
have  a  single  large  claw.  They  move  about 
with  that  half  erected  and  quickly  retreat  to 
their  holes  in  the  sand.  There  are  several 
species  known,  G.  annuli  annulipes;  G, 
dussumieri;  G.  tetragonum. — Oollingwood, 
See  Crabs;  Crustacean. 

GELATINE  is   very  abundantly  diffused 
r"^  irom  wuzerat,    one   01  xneui^j.       |j   ^^^^  animal  kingdom.  Though  not 

,,^^''f'^}^^^^\f'''''^^''''^?^^  in   any   of  the    healthy    animal 

^brahmiBs  of  the  Mallia  mountains,  fl^j^g  j^.  ^g  obtained  in  large  proportion  from 
rj-siiortiy  afterwards  dehrered  of  a  ^^^^  ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^f  ^j^^  ^-^^^^ ^^ g^ft  pa^^tsof 
wwm  she  called,  from  the  cave  (Goha),    animals  as  cartilage,  tendon  and  membrane ; 

also  from  bone  and  horn.  It  is  likewise 
found  in  large  proportion  in  cartilaginous 
fishes  and  forms  the  natural  cement  of  many 
shells.  From -all  these  gelatine  may  be  ez« 
tracted  by  simple  boiling  in  water  with  dif- 
ferent precautions  in  regard  to  cleaning. 
The  preparation  of  gelatine  in  the  form  of 
glue  from  skins,  Ac,  is  well  known  in  In- 
dia, and  described  in  the  Petsian  works  on 
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Jawa  ho  was  bom,  by  the  name  of  Geh- 
fr*>a  him  are  descended  the  present 
^  Oodypoor.     Their  claim  to  be  de- 
from  Noshirwan    and  a  Grecian 
which  has  frequently  been  discussed, 
kteT*  *^w  dau  with  a  peculiar  interest. 
*J^  Tod!s  RajixHhan,  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

1?W  Hi«D.      Triticum     sestivura, 

*   The  word  is  vadnously  corrupted 


I 


GELOCHELIDON. 

Materia  Medica  under  the  name  of  *'  ghnr- 
ree-al-jallad/'  **  sureshum-i-jild,"  and  "  su- 
riss."  From  bones  it  may  be  obtained  by  the 
same  process  but  with  the  assistance  of  pres- 
sure and  still  more  easily  if  they  have  been 
first  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid  to  remove  the 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  obtaining  of  gela- 
tine may  thus  give  rise  to  a  number  of  em- 
ployments which  may  be  practised  wherever 
these  offals  are  obtainable  and  the  product 
in  the  form  of  gelatine  can  be  turned  to  ac- 
count. The  solution  of  gelatine  which  on 
cooling  becomes  a  tremulous  mass,  may  by 
further  evaporation  be  converted  into  a 
hard  and  brittle  substance  well  known  by 
tho  name  of  glue.  This  is  made  from  the 
parings  of  hides  or  horns  of  any  kind,  the 
polts  obtained  from  farriers,  the  hoofs  and 
ears  of  horses,  oxen,  calves,  sheep,  &c.  In 
France  it  is  made  from  the  raspings  and 
trimmings  of  ivory,  the  refuse  pieces  and 
shavings  left  by  button-mould  makers  and 
from  other  kinds  of  hard  bone.  Size,  again,  is 
made  by  boiling  down  in  water  the  clippings 
of  parchment,  glove  leatherjfishskin  and  other 
kinds  of  skin  and  membrane.  This  is  used 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  flour,  paste,  gum 
arabic  or  tragacanth  and  employed  by  book- 
binders, paper-hangers  and  painters  in  dis- 
temper. Gelatine  is  one  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  most  of  the  animal  sub- 
stances employed  as  food  and  it  is  arranged 
by  Dr.  Prout  among  the  albuminous  group 
all  of  which  he  says  "  differ  from  the  olea- 
ginous and  the  saccharine  principles  in  this 
respect  that  they  contain  a  fourth  elemen- 
tary principle,  namely  azote." — Royle  on 
Ishiglass,  p,  5.     See  Food.     Isinglass. 

GELBHOLZ,  also  Fustick.    Ger.  Fustic. 

GELIDIUM  CORNEUM.  One  of  the 
Alga3 ;  according  to  some  narrators,  it  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  edible  swallow 
nests  of  the  Japanese  islands.  See  Nostoe 
edulis. 

GELIT.     DuT.     Litharge. 

GELLATI.   A  Kurd  tribe.  See  Kurdistan. 

GELOCHELIDON.  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  Family  Laridaa,  Sub-family  Steminae. 
The  Laridad  and  its  genera  may  be  thus 
shown : — 

Fam,    LaridaB. 

Suh'fam.  Larinsd,  2  gen.  6  sp.  viz. : 
1  Catarracta;  4  Lams. 

Sub'Fam.     SterninsB. 

Dlv.  1  Skimmers,  1  gen.  1  sp,  viz. : 
1  Rhynchops  albicollis. 

Div.  2  Marsh  Terns,  7.  gen.  10  sp.  1  Sylo- 
chelidon ;  i  Gelochelidon ;  2  Hydrochelidon ; 
1  Thalasseus  ,*  1  Seena ;  3  Sterna ;  1  Stem- 
nila. 
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Div.  A  Oceanic  Terns,  2  gen.  4  Bp.  2  Onj- 
choprion;  2  Anous. 

GELOCHELIDON  ANGELICA.  Sterna 
angelica :  the  *  Gull-billed  Tern.*  Warmer 
regions  of  the  old  world,  extending  also  to 
America ;  Java :  common  in  India. 

GELONIUM  LANCEOLATUM.  Willd. 
Roxh,  FL  Ind.  iiU  p.  831. 

G.  bifai'inin,  Willd.  |  HBai-than-bayah,  Burm. 

This  tree  is  not  G.  fasciculatura.  Roxb. 
andnotErythrocarpusglomerulatus. — Blunie, 
It  is  found  in  the  Rangoon  district,  it  seldom 
exceeds  three  feet  in  girth.  Wood  white  color, 
fit  for  house  posts  and  adapted  for  every  pur- 
pose of  honse-building.  It  is  common  in 
rather  open  forests,  up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000 
feet.  It  is  a  very  variable  plant ;  and  Mr. 
Thwaites  thinks  that  all  the  specimens  he  had 
seen  of  the  genus,  from  difierent  and  distant 
parts  of  India,  might  with  safety  be  referred 
to  one  species.  —  T/wi;.  En,  PL  ZeijL  p,  274. 

GELUM.     Tibet.    A  Monk. 

GEMITORES.  The  Pigeons,  an  order 
of  birds  including  one  family  and  three  sab- 
families,  as  under : — 

jPam.    ColumbidsB. 

8uh-fam,  TreroninsD;  5  gon.  8  snb-gen.  23  spi 
viz. :  3  Toria ;  8  Treron  j  3  Sphenocercns ;  4  Ptilo- 
nopns ;  and  Carpophaga. 

Siib-fam.  Colnmbinaa,  7  gen.  21  sp.  viz.:  2  Also- 
comuB ;  3  Palnmbus  ;  2  Colnmba ;  4  Macropjgta  ; 
2  Geophilia;  7  Tartur;  1  Calcophaps. 

Suh'fam,  Gourinse,  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.:  Galomas 
nicobarica. 

GEMS,  called  precious  stones,also  precious 
gems,  are  mostly  minerals,  remarkable  for 
their  lustre  and  beauty.  Precious  stones 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  theBible  in  Ex. 
XXXV,  27 ;  xxviii,  17  to  20  ;  xxxix,  10  to  13. 
Ez.  xxviii,  13.  Is.  liv  and  12.  Ez.  zxvii  and 
1 6.  Job  xxviii,  1 8.  Ez.  iii,  9.  They  have  al- 
ways been  in  high  esteem  in  all  coun- 
tries where  political  changes  have  been 
frequent  or  violent.  From  their  small 
bulk  and  consequent  portability,  they  have 
always  risen  in  price  during  wars.  In  the 
great  French  revolution  from  1789  to  1796 
diamonds  are  stated  by  Mr.  Emanuel  to  have 
doubled  their  usual  price.  The  prices  of 
those  of  larger  value  are  also  regulated  by  the 
demand  and  by  the  fancies  of  purchasers. 

Transparency,  brilliancy,  lustre  and  free- 
dom from  defects,  to  be  of  value,  should 
also  have  associated  with  them  the  ex- 
act quantity  of  colouring  to  furnish  the 
desired  tint. 

Mr.Emanuel  informs  us,  (p.  ix.)  that,  as  with 
many  other  things,  most  of  what  has  been 
written  upon  gems  is  only  simple  reprint,  or> 
at  most,  compilation  from  previous  writers. 
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e precions minerals,  thonghrnostly  tro- 

occnr  in  many  countries,  and  generally 

rocks  or  deposits   differing  widely  from 

in  appearance  bnb  generally  in  gra- 

or  gneiss,  or  are  washed  into  beds  of 

they  are  generally  accompanied  by 

precions  metals   and  often  various  kinds 

gems  are  foand  tc^etber. 

Many  of   those  known  to  the  ancients 

not  now  recognised.     Akik,  Arab  is  any 

of  red  hue,  cornelian  or  mby.      The 

of  the     Greeks    and  Romans    is 

ibed    as    intermixed  with   gold,   but, 

ingtoMr.  Emanuel,  tbat  of  Scripture 

1  transparent  blue  stone. 

are  often  imitated  and  Mr.  Emanuel 
mach  stress  on  the  hardness  of  a  stone  as 
fin'gems.  Donblets  are  partly  true  gems 
e,  and  partly  false,  being  a  portion  of  a 
joioed  artistically  to  glass  or  other  gem 
lapidaries  are  sometimes  deceived 
gems  and  Birmingham  sends  many 
atglass  iaise  gems  to  Colombo  for  sale. 
Aediamond  was  considered  by  the  Romans 
*y  against  incubus  and  succabos.  The 
•gainst  poison :  the  jacinth  procured 
'  the  sapphire  procured  favour  with 
It  was  on  tables  of  the  sapphire,  so 
Btttioned  in  holy  writ,  that  the  ten 
Sl^wfcinents  were  engraved :  it  was  also 
*^P«Bito  preserve  tbe  sight;  the  chrysolite 
^^^  wrath.  Each  of  the  twelve  apostles 
*T»iJobolised  with  a  precious  stone.  Peter 
/fcper,  John  by  emerald  and  so  on.  A  sar- 
^  placed  in  the  breast  plate  of  the 
high  priest,  and  any  precious  stone  of 
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a  red  hue  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be 
a  preservative  against  plague,  and,  amongst 
the  Arabs,  to  be  usefal  in  stopping  hsemor- 
rhage.  The  topaz  was  so  named  from 
the  island  Topazion  in  the  Red  Sea.  The 
carbnncle,  in  Hebrew,  Barekat,  signifying 
flashing  stone,  or  lightning  stone,  was 
supposed  to  fall  from  the  clouds,  amid 
flashes  of  lightning.  The  Nophek  of  the  Old 
Testament,  translated  emerald,seems  to  havo 
been  a  carbuncle.  The  carbuncles  of  superior 
brilliancy  are  called  '*  males  **  and  those  of 
inferior  colour  females. 

The  value  of  the  ruby  exceedsthat  of  every 
other  gem.  The  precious  opal  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  gems.  Its  price  depends  on 
the  play  of  colours  displayed.  The  hydro- 
phane  or  Mexican  opal  loses  its  beauty  when 
exposed  to  water. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  fresh 
sources  of  precious  stones  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Melbourne  in  Australia  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  colony  and  much 
alteration  has  occurred  in  the  prices.  Gems 
have  been  selling  in  India,  at  25  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  London.  In  Australia,  the 
rare  varieties  of  corundum,  the  oriental 
emerald  and  topaz,  have  been  obtained,  and 
artificial  gems  have  been  more  largely  ma- 
nufactured. India,  however,  long  famed  for 
its  wealth  in  gems,  continues  largely  to 
export  them,  and  in  the  four  years  1856-7 
to  1860-1;  the  quantities  exported  were 
valued  at  more  than  half  a  million  sterling, 
four-fifths  of  that  amount  having  been  sent 


to  Aden  and  Suez. 

Wlc  ihowing  the  vahte  of  precious  stones  exported  from  India  to  all  parts  of  the  world 

from  1856-57  to  1860-61. 


Countries  whither 

exported 

• 

Total  ex- 
ported to 
all  partd. 

i 

Whence  exported. 

United 
Kingdom 

France. 

Other 
parts  of 
Bnrope. 

Suez  and 
Aden. 

China. 

Arabian 
and  Per- 
sianGulf. 

Other 
ports. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Valne. 

Value. 

'     1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^(K .  • .  : 

16,776 

272 

1,122 

1,800 

250 

971 

21,191 

8,205 

70 

35 

. .  . . 

••  .. 

.     . . 

290 

8,600 

'8  IBo-hay      - 

.  .'• 

13,000 

••  .. 

84,908 

8,546 

5,195 

1,784 

108,4.33 

■5( 

AU  India 

24,981 

,      13,342 

1,157 

86,708 

8,796 

5,195 

8,015 

138,224 

• 

Bengal 

9,618 

261 

2,125 

5,060 

60 

. .   . . 

416 

1 7,530 

i; 

Madras   -      * 

14,915 

...  .. 

.•  .. 

..  . . 

...  . . 

.  . . 

13^ 

15,084 

Bombay 

22 

3,000 

. .  . . 

61,304 

4,459 

6,839 

2,591 

78,215 

• 

MI  India 

24,690 

8,261 

2,125 

66,364 

4,509 

6,839 

8,141 

110,829 

•         1 

Bengal        . 

16,296 

«.  .'. 

8,530 

1,958 

••  *  .. 

746 

27,530 

Hadras  . 

9,927 

1,000 

•••  • 

60 

. .    . . 

636 

11,523 

BjjBombay 
S(iAIIIndia        . 

12,129 

..      . 

66,318 

8,865 

1,486 

397 

89,195 

38,352 

1,000 

76,848 

10,883 

1,486 

1,679 

128,248 

^( 

Bengal 

7,646 

710 

10,990 

6,542 

..  ... 

698 

26,585 

Ibdras  .       . 

2,243 

470 

a    .. 
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1,947 

4,940 

Bombay 

18 

1,800 

90,206 

15,018 

3,623 

644 

111,309 

•»*\ 

All  India 

9,906 

2,980 

101,196 

21,840 

3,623 

8,289 

142,884 

* 

Boigal 

7,966 

2,140 

7,490 

1,317 

..  .• 

2,363 

21,965 

^ 

A 

Madras  - 

1,578 

116 

...... 

.  . . 

150 

..  .. 

913 

2,756 

1 

Bombay 

1 

600 

108,309 

9,367 

9,963 

787 

129,027 

m 

lAQlndia        . 

9,534 

3,555 

115,799 

10,834 

9,963 

4,063 

153,748 
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The  prices  of  gems  seem  always  to  '  The  other  place  where  mhies  are  foi 
have  been  higher  in  Asia  than  in  Europe.  !  is  a  river  in  the  island  of  Cejlon, 
Ta vernier  tells  ns  ^'  there  are  bat  two  I  descends  from  certain  high  monnt&iiiB 
places  in  all  the  East  where  coloured-stones  i  the  middle  of  the  island ;  which  swells 
are  fonnd,  within  the  kingdom  of  Pegn  and  !  high  when  the  rains  fall;  but  when  thewi 
the  island  of  Ceylon.     The  first  is  a  moan-  '  are  low,  the  people  make  it  their  bi 


to  search  among   the  sands  for  rabies, 
p hires   and  topazes.      All  the  stones 


tain  twelve  days  journey,   or  thereaboats, 
from   Siren,   towards   the   North-east,    the 

name  whereof  is  Capelon.     In  this  mine  are  |  are  found  in  this  river,  are  generally 

foand  great  quantities  of  rabies   and  espi-  and  clearer  from  those  of  Pega. 

nels  or  mothers  of  rubies,  .yellow  topazes,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  there  are 

blue  and  white    sapphires,    jacinths,  ame-  rabies,  bat      more  balleis-rubies,   and 

thysts,  and  other  stones  of  diiferent  colours,  abundance  of  bastard  rubies,  sapphire 

Among  these  stones  which  are  bard,  they  topazes  found  in  the    mountains  that 


find  other  stones  of  various  colours  that  are 
very  sofb,  which  they  call  Bacan  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  but  are  of  little  or  no 
esteem.  Siren  is  the  name  of  the  city  where 
the  king  of  Pegu  resides :  and  Ava  is  the  port 
of  his  kingdom.  Prom  Ava  to  Siren  you 
^o  by  water  in  great  flat  bottomed  barques, 
which  is  a  voyage  of  sixty  days.  There  is 
no  going  by  land,  by  reason  the  woods  are 
fall  of  lions,  tigers,  and  elephants.  It  is 
one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world, 
where  there  is  no  commodity  but  rubies ; 
the  whole  revenue  whereof  amount  not  to 
above  a  hundred-thousand  crowns.  Among 
all  the  stones  that  are  there  found,  you 
shall  hardly  see  one  of  three  or  four  carats 
that  is  absolutely  clean,  by  reason  that  the 
king  strictly  enjoins  his  subjects  not  to 
export  them  out  of  his  dominions ;  besides 
that,  he  keeps  to  himself  all  the  clean 
Btones  that  are  found.  So  that  I  have  got 
very  considerably  in  my  travels  by  carrying 
rubies  out  of  Europe  into  Asia.  Which 
makes  me  very  much  suspect  the  relation  of 
Vincent  le  Blanc,  who  reports  that  he  saw 
in    the    king's  palace,  rubies  as    big    as 

All  rubies  are  sold  by  weights  wbich  are 
called  Rati ;  that  is,  three  grains  and  a 
half,  or  seven-8th  of  a  carat :  and  the  pay- 
ments are  made  in  old  pagodas.  Rubies  of 
the  following  weights  have  been  sold  as 
tmder, 

Pags. 

Of  I     rati, 20 

Of  2|  rati 65 

Of  3J  rati 185 

Of  4|  rati      ... 450 

Of  5    rati  .       .    .        .        .        .525 

Of  61  rati 920 

If  a  ruby  exceed  six  rati,  and  be  a 
perfect  stonei  there  is  no  value  to  be  set 
upon  it. 


along  from  Pegu   to  the  kingdom  of 
boya. 

Coloured  stones  are  also  found  in 
parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Bohemia  and 
gary.      In  Hungary  there   is  a  mine  wi 
they  find    oertain    flint   of    different 
ness,  some  as  big  as  eggs,  some  as  Ini 
a  man*8  wrist,  which  being  broken,  oonf 
a  ruby  within  as  hard  and  as  clean  as  tl 
of  Pegu."     (Ghamber^s  Journal,  June  II 
(Tiwei^ier's  TreweU,  p.  143,  144.) 

Arabia  has  tlie  topaz,  the  onyx,  and 
yemani  or  akik .  The  agate  is  found  near  M( 
emeralds  in  the  Hejaz,  beryls  and  com( 
near   San'a   and    Aden,    malachite  in 
cavern  of  Beni  Salem,  also  jasper,  amet 
and  turquoise,   in  the  environs  of  the 
lage  of  Safwa,   about  three   days  jot 
from      Medina.       Diamond,      the 
nyx,  and  the  topaz,    were    obtained 
this  country  in  former  times.    Of  mc 
silver,    iron,    lead,  and  copper,    are 
with  in  different  parts  of  Arabia,  and 
last,   recently    in     Oman.      Gold    is 
tioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  bat  at  pi 
is    not  known  to  exist  in  Arabia, 
men  is  obtained  in  Arabia  Petraa; 
in  Arabia  Deserta,  lignite  and  coal. 

In  Ceylon,  the  ruby,  amethyst,  toj 
sapphire  and  cinnamons  tone  are  found 
great  abundance,  but  not  emeralds- 
phire,  spin  ell,  chrysoberyl  and  comndnmi 
found  in  Ceylon.  The  sapphires  which  i 
red,  purple,  yellow,  blue,  white  and 
stone,  are  met  with  at  Matura  and 
ragam,  and  rubies  and  sapphires  at  Ba 
and  Saffragam.  The  corundum  is  very 
tiful  at  Battagamana,  on  the  banks  < 
river  Agiri  Kandura.  The  great  bulk  of  i 
gems,  however,  come  from  Ratnapnra,  wl 
means  the  city  of  gems,  the  river  sear  wl 
is  regularly  worked.  Ceylon  affords  al 
the  varieties  of  quartz  ;  as  rock-eiystd 
amethyst,  rose-quartz,  cats'-eye,  and  prt* 
Rock-crystal  occurs  in  abundance,  both  maf 
sive  and  crystalized,  of  various  colours,  go<y 
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iiy  and  in  large  masses.     Amethyst  also 

»ttj  abundant,  yery  beantifnl  specimens 

mineral  are  found   in  the  alluvion, 

from  the   decomposition  of  gneiss 

granitic  rock,    at  Safiragam  and  the 

Korles.     A  large  crystal  of  it  T^as 

sdnearBnanwelle,  containing  apparently 

distinct  drops   of  water.     Bose-quarts, 

ch  is  pretty  common,  is  often  found  in 

Bme  place  as  amethyst.     Ceylon  pro- 

the  finest  cat's  eyes  in  the  world,  in- 

the  only  kind  that  are  highly  esteemed, 

that  bring  a  high  price.     The  best  spe- 

have  been  found  in  the  granitic  allu- 

of  SiSragam  and  Matura.     Prase  is  of 

occurrence  in  the  island,  only  amongst 

pebbled  on  the   shore  of  Trincomalee. 

;iii|;  to  the  schorl-family,  are  topaz  and 
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quently  found  in  large  six-sided  prisms,  19 
commonly  of  a  brown  colour,  whence  ifc  ia 
called  by  the  natives  "  Curundn  galle"  cin- 
namon stone  i  occasionally  it  is  to  be  met 
with  partially  or  entirely  covered  with  a  black 
crust  which  is  merely  the  stone  with  an 
unusual  proportion  of  iron. 

Adularia  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts 
of  the  interior,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kandy,  where  it  is  occasionally 
the  predominating  ingredient  of  the 
rock. 

Ava  gevusandy  comes  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ava,  and  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
Shan  articles  of  merchandise.  It  consists  of 
small  fragments  of  nearly  all  the  precious 
stones  found   in   the  country,    but  garnet. 


The  topaz  commonly'  passes  under    ^«7^»  *°^  «P»^®^?  ^f®  \*f  Principal   constitu- 
.  ^c  iL^  «  _.i^ri. .li.A. ^t.:-^  fi    ents,  more  especially   the  last,  whmh  KPfima 


lanne  of  the  **  white  or  water  sapphire. 

Nigrnerally  white,  or  bluish  or  yellowish 

^  it  is  commonly  much  water- worn,  and 

icrystals  of  it  are  very  rsa*e.     It  occurs 

ij  [daces  in  the  alluvion  of  granitic 

Tke  Zircon  family  is  richer  in  Ceylon  than 

^•BJ other  part  of  the  world.     It  is  found 

"i^&tricts   of  31atura  and  Saffrapfam; 

i.  ■^ is BJ9gt  abundant  in  the  former,  *'  Matu- 

^^^Mooad"  is  the  name  applied  to  its  finest 

J*te  by  the  dealers  in  gems.     Besides 

•  two  well-established   species,  common 

■•■  ttd  hyacinth,    there  is  a  third,  mas- 

!*•  opaqne  and  uncrystallized,   and   of  a 

^'nnm  colour.      Specimens    of  it  from 

weigh  two  or  three  ounces.     The 

are    completely  ignorant   of    the 

ottnre  of  zircon.     The  yellow  varieties 

ioW  by  them  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  topaz, 

^Rreen  as  tourmalines,  the    hyacinth  red, 

inferor  mbies,  and  the  very  light  gray,  as 

■Perfect  diamonds-    All  the  varieties  are 

■*J»<1  in  the  beds   of  rivers,  or  in  alluvial 

Cnd,  which,  both  in   Saffragam  and  Ma- 
is of  the  same  kind. 

^orthe  ruby-family,  Ceylon  has  been  long 
J^'^'fted,  Four  species  of  it,  viz.,  spinell, 
~»WTe,  corundum  and  chrysoberyl  occur. 
gBcias  or  granitic  rock,  spinell  is  compa- 
^^wy  rare.  Dr.  Davy  got  small  and  very 
otifal  crystals  of  it,  which  were  said  to 
iI!!a  •  •'^  hrouf^rbt  from  the  interior,  and  he 
*Jtt  it  in  specimens  of  clay  iron-ore,  from  a 
'r'jotthe  Katdyaii  country  where  pneiss 
*^lffevaiUng  rock.  Sapphire  is  much 
^J^  common,  it  occurs  in  considerable 
^tocein  the  gi-anitic  alluvion  of  Matura 
y  •-affiragam,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
«AviiaTelli,and  on  the  NeurarEUia-patam. 


ents,  more  especially  the  last,  which  seems 
t^  constitute  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  mass.  A  single  handful  will  contain 
specimens  of  every  shade,  black,  blue,  violet, 
scarlet,  rose,  orange,  amber  yellow,  win© 
yellow,  and  white.     Masori. 

The  heryl,  of  which  mineral  many  of  the 
stones  uped  as  emeralds  in  India  consist,  oc- 
curs in  the  Siberian  Altai  range ;  a  number 
of  these  gems  also  come  from  Khotan,  Ilchi, 
and  the  Chinese  provinces.  Natives  of  India 
say  they  are  found  in  gold  mines,  and  take 
20  years  to  come  to  perfection.  They  are 
called  "  Zamrad,*'  or  **  Zabrjad,*'  and  in 
Punjabi  "  Panna,"  the  most  esteemed  colors 
are  the  *'  Zabahi,"  next  the  **  Saidi*'  said  to 
come  from  the  city  Saidi  in  Egypt.  **  Rai- 
hani,"  new  emeralds;  "fastiki,"  old  eme- 
ralds, that  is,  such  as  have  completed  their 
20  years;  *^  Salki,"  "  Zangari"  color  of  ver- 
digris, ''  Kirasi"  and  *'  Sabuni." 

The  finest  beryl  (aquamarine)  says  Mr- 
Tomlinson,  come  from  Siberia,  Hindostan, 
Brazil.  In  the  United  States  very  large 
beryls  have  been  obtained,  but  seldom  trans- 
parent crystals:  they  occur  in  granite  or 
gneiss.  A  reputed  beryl  of  large  size  men- 
tioned in  most  books  on  mineralogy  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  to  be  a  lump  of 
quartz.     Tomlinson. 

Aquamarine  includes  clear  beryls  of  a  Fea 
^reen,  or  pale  bluish,  or  bluish  green  tint. 
Hindoos  and  mahomedans  use  them  pierced 
as  pendants  and  in  armlets.  They  are  the 
**  seign"  of  the  Burmese  and  the  Zamarud 
of  the  Persians.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
185d,a  good  specimen  oraquamarine,or  beryl, 
was  contributed  by  Lieut.  Puckle  from 
Mysore  :  other  samples  of  long  reed  crys- 
tals were  forwarded  by  the  Nellore  Local 
Committee  ;  small  pieces  of  amethyst, 
f^  conuidnm  of  Battagammanais  fre-  '  *ow:Tttaline,    rock    crystal,   agate  and  cor- 
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nelian  were  exhibited  from  Masnlipaiam. 
Perhaps  the  aquamarine  of  the  Soath  of  India 
may  become  more  valued. 

Prismatic  commdum  or  chryeoheryly  is  found 
among  the  Tora  Hills  near  Rajmahal  on  the 
Bunas,  in  irregular  rolled  pieces,  small  and  of 
a  light  green  colour.  These  stones  are  sold  as 
emeralds  by  the  natives,  under  the  name  of 
**'  puna,"  but  the  native  dealers  are  aware  that 
they  are  softer  than  the  real  emerald  of 
Lidia,  which  is  generally  green  coloured 
sapphire.  It  is  this  green  sapphire,  the  orien- 
tal emerald,  which  is  so  often  seen  in  Bnr- 
mah,  but  beryl  (Seing,  Burm)  and  emeralds 
are  brought  from  the  north  of  Ava,  though 
the  localities  in  which  they  are  found  are  not 
known.  Chrysoberyl  is  of  a  green  colour, 
sometimes  with  a  yellow  or  brownish, 
tinge,  and  occasionally  presenting  internally 
an  opalescent  bluish  white  light.  When 
transparent  and  free  from  flaws,  it  is  much 
prized.  Mr  Faulkner  says  it  is  found  in 
Ceylon,  Connecticut,  and  Brazil. 

Oarhtmclsj  ( avBpax  GR-)  Under  this 
term,  the  ancients  included  all  gems  of  a  red 
colour,  such  as  hyacinths,  rubies,  garnets. 
At  present  the  carbuncle  is  a  gem  manufac- 
tured from  the  garnet. 

Cat*8  Eye, 

Chashm-i-maid&h,  Pbrs. 
Bol  oochio.  It. 

Beli  oculns,  Lat. 


Lat. 


Zmilaces, 

Zmilampis,  „ 

Mata-k  aching,      Malat. 

Cat's  eye  is  chiefly  found  in  Ceylon,  but 
specimens  are  also  obtained  from  Quilon 
and  Cochin,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madras,  the  site  of  the  last,  however,  has  not 
been  traced.  Cat*s  eye  is  much  valued  in  India. 
It  is  a  transparent  quartz  full  of  minute 
fibres  of  asbestos  and  is  cut  in  a  highly  con- 
vex form.  It  is  of  a  yellow  hue,  slightly 
tinged  with  green.  The  cat's  eye  is  often 
set  in  rings,  and  is  brought  to  Tenasserim 
from  Burmah.  Com  stock  says :  "  it  is  in 
great  request  as  a  gem,  and  bears  a  high 
price:"  but  those  seen  in  the  Maul  main 
market  are  not  much  valued.  A  small  one 
may  be  purchased  for  two  rupees,  and  one 
of  ordinary  size  for  five ;  while  ten  rupees 
is  the  highest  price  given  for  the  best. — 
(^Mason,  ) 

Coraly  pale  delicate  pink  colour,  is 
now  the  most  valued  in  England,  a  large 
drop  or  bead  selling  at  £30  to  £40,  and 
smaller  pieces  at  £l20  to  £150  the  ounce. 
Red  is  esteemed  in  India. 

Oorundnim^  if  translucent,  when  red  is  a 
ruby  i  when  blue  a  sapphire  and  when  yel- 
low a  topaz.  Sapphire  (sapphirus)  with  the 
ancients,  was  a  generic  term  for  all  blue  gems. 
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It  was  on  tablets  of  the  sapphire,  so  ol 
mentioned  in  holy  writ,  that  the  ten  o 
mandments  were  engraved.  It  was  suppc 
to  preserve  the  sight.  It  occurs  in  part 
India. 

Diamond  frequently  becomes  phosp 
rescent  on  exposure  to  light.  It  is  foi 
chrystalline  and  amorphous,  and  of 
colours,  white,  yellow,  orange,  red,  pi 
brown,  green,  blue,  black  and  opaleso 
Stones  with  naturally  acute  angles 
used  for  cutting  glass  and  sell  at  { 
the  carat,  for  most  gems  will  scratch  1 
diamonds  alone  cut  glass.  The  diamond 
found  in  India,  Sumatra,  Australia  the  C 
mountains,  Brazil,  and  North  America 

In  India,  in  the  Dekkan,  in  the  n 
Pennar  in  the  Cuddapah  district  and  n 
Baoganapilly,  in  the  lower  part  of ' 
Kistnah,  formerly  near  Ellore  and  at  G 
condah.  The  diamond  lately  sold  to  1 
emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  for  £5,000,1 
said  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  Penuar 
at  Banganapilly.  In  Tavemier's  time  1 
mines  of  Golcondah  employed  60,000  p 
sons.  At  Pannah  and  the  river  Sonar 
Bundelcund,  at  Sumbulpar  on  the  Mahi 
addy  also  in  Malacca  H  Borneo  and  Ce 
bes.  The  diamonds  of  Boi-neo  occur  in  t 
mountain  chain  in  Jaunah  Laut.  Tbaraai 
Tora,  are  two  diamond  washing  tribes  vi 
possess  sixteen  Jaghire  villages  at  Soi 
bulpoi'e.  They  are  supposed  to  be  • 
African  oipgin. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  quartz  conglomj 
rates,  containing  oxides  of  iron,  also  i 
alluvium,  in  loose  and  imbedded  crystal 
almost  always  of  small  size,  and  most  fr 
quent  in  company  with  grains  of  gold  ai 
platinum.  Ordinary  diamonds  are  iuos( 
taken  to  Europe  from  the  Brazils,  but  on  J 
average,  of  10,000  stones,  there  will  not  1 
one  of  1 8  carats  found. 

TheNassik  diamond  was  sold  to  the  ma 
quis  of  Westminster  for  £7,200.  Even  wil 
those  who  profess  to  be  acquainted  wil 
gems,  the  white  sapphire  and  topaz  occasioi 
ally  pass  for  the  diamond.  Diamonds  in  tl 
rough  are  unattractive  pebbles.  Diamow 
are  cut  in  the  rose  or  brilliant  or  briliiolet 
(Briolette)  forms.  They  were  usually  cntf 
the  rose  pattern,  till  the  middle  of  tbelSi 
century  ,but  roses  are,in  general,onlynow  n« 
where  the  space  in  the  setting  prohibits  ti 
introduction  of  the  brilliant  form,  briJiiaiH 
being  at  present  universally  worn.  Diamond 
are  cut  into  facets  by  rubbing  two  stoi« 
against  each  other  and  polished  by  beffl 
held  to  a  rough  revolving  metal  wheel,  carrj 
ing  diamond  powder.  The  double  cut  brito 
is  at  present  the  common  form.  ! 
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emerald,  the  greeri  Variety  of 
'MnmifiUie  rai-eSt  of  all  gfems.  Erne- 
's of  at  beaatifal  green  colour,  ufi- 
*8edby  any  gem.  The  finest  occur  in 
*«tonerock,  afcMuzo,inNew  Gian»«da 
^rt\^?e de  BogoU  5  ^  SS' ;  at  Odont- 
%  "I  Siberia  sind  hear  AVa.  It  is  asao- 
With  spind. 
/*'*««' of  a  deep  rich  grass  gi^n  colour 
5J»ndfreefroiririaw8jt8ell8^tfrom£20to 
rj^*«^«it.   Those  of  lighter  shade  from 

tik^  ,  *^®  ^^^-     '^'^^  emerald  pillars  in 

I  M^^^^^  Hercules  at  Tyi-e  ;  the  emerald 

"^J»»  Babyloa  ag  a  prefteut  to  a  king  of 
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EgJP^t  four  cubits  in  length  and  three  iii 
breadth,  and  the  emerald  obelisk  described  by 
Herodotus,  wei-eall  doubtless  grefen  jasper. 
The  Ural  and  Altai  mountains  have  latterly 
furnished  the  finest  emeralds.    (Emmanuel) 
Momistona  occurs  in  Ceylon.    It  is  a  varifety 
of  felspar,  and  of  little  value.  (Emma^iuel) 
Pearls  iri  some  instances,  though  ftill   df 
lustre  without,  are  defad  likc^  a  fish  ^ye  within, 
and  vice  versa.     They  occdf  of  ctll  col<^ura, 
those  of  Asia,  from  the  sea  jicfarl  oyster  Mel- 
eagrina  margaritifera,  are  found  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Ceylon,  in  the  gulf  of  Manaar,  in  the' 
Persian  ^ulf,   in   the   Sooloo  islands,  near 
Papua  and  in  the  Ued  Sea.     Off  the  coast  cyf 
Ceylon,  the  fishing  season  is  inaugurated  by 
Numerous  cei:eraouies,  arid  the  fleet,   some- 
tirtifeis  of  1 50  boats,  then  put  to86a.  Bach  boat 
has  a  stage  at  its  side  dnd  is  manned  by  ten 
rcr^ers,  ten  divers,  a  8t«er}=man  and  a  stark 
csharmer  (pillal  iarras).     The  m6n  go  doWn 
five  at  a  time,  each  expediting  his  descent  by 
ineans  of  a  stonfe  20  to  2^  lbs.  in  weight,  and 
holding  their  riostrils,  gather  abcrtit  100  Shells 
in  the  one  tdtwo  minutcte  which  they  i^raain 
under  water.   Each  man  makes  40  to  60  de- 
scents daily;     The  p^arl  oystcfrs  are  thrown 
on  the   beach  and   Irffc  to  putHfy^     In  the 
Persian  gnlf^  so  many  as  310,000  persons  ard 
said  to  be  employed  iri  tte  ptearl  fishery.  (Job 
xxviii.     Prov.  iii.)     According  to  European 
ta«te,   a  perfect   peiari  should  bo  round  oi' 
drop-shaped ;  of  a  plire  white,  slightly  trans- 
pai-entj   free  from  specks,  spots  or  blemish, 
and  possess  the  peculiar  lustre  characteristic 
of  the  gem.     In  India  and  China,  the  bright 
yellow  colouf  is  preferred.     Cleopatra  is  said 
to  have  dissolved  in  vinegar,'  a  pearl  of  the 
value  of  1.50,000  aureas  or  golden  Ci-^ywns 
in  the  preaoiicfe  of  Anthony  and  to  hare  drunk 
it  off,    but  it   would  have  t^quii'ed  a  larger 
quantity  and   stronger  add   than   any  one 
could  have   taketi   with   imprtnity,  to  have 
done  so.     Ca9.sar  is  said  to  have  paid  a  sum 
equal  to  £50,000  sterling,  fof  a  single  pearl. 
The  fellow'drop  to  the  pendatit  destroyed  by 
Cleopatra,  is  said   to  have  been  sawn  in  two 
by  command  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and 
used  to  adorn  the  statue  of  Ven  us.  (Snimamiel. ) 
Sapphires,  in  colour  vai'y   from   white  to 
the  deepest  blue  and  black,   but  stones  are 
often  of  varied  hues.     If  held  in  water,  with 
forceps,  these  coloured  and  uncoloured  stones 
will   be   seen.     A  very  good    blue  Sapphire 
of  one  carat  weight  would  bring  £20,     The 
white  sapphire   is  sometimes  sold  as  a  dia- 
mond.    Emmanuel, 

Ruby  or  red  sapphire  is  the  Ettost  valttable 
of  all  gems,  when  of  large  size,  good  colour, 
and  free   from   flaws.     They  are   found  in 
Ava,  Siam,  the  Cupelam  mountains,  ten  days 
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journey  from  S3'rian,a  city  iu  Pegnj'n  Cey?on, 
India,  Borneo,  Snmaira.  on  the  JOIbp,  on  the 
B^pailly  in  Anver^ne  and  Tser  in  Bohemia. 
The  ruby,  in  colour  varies  from  the  lio^htest 
rose  tint  to  the  deepest  ctirmine^  but  the 
most  valuable  tint  is  that  of"  pigeons'  blood'* 
a  pure  deep  rich  red. 

The  Spinel  Ruby  and  ffataJi  Ruhy  belong 

to  the  spinel  class  of  mine-' 
rals,  as  also  aro  several  of 
the  srems  sold  as  Covlon 
rnbies.  Tourmaline,  when 
of  a  red  colour  is  called 
Brazilian*  rnbv,  and  this 
term  is  also  applied  to  the 
ai*tifioialIy  coloured  topaz. 
The  ruby  brin-srs  a  higher 
price  than  the*  diamond, 
ranging  as  per  margin. 

Star  Rubies  2Sre  asteriated  cortrndums. 

Tourirmline  is  soifi*etimes  mistaken  for 
the  rubyy  and  the  pinrk  topaz  for  the  Balas 
ruby.. 

Spiiiet  anxJ  Thlas  Riclnes  are  found  in 
Ceylon,  Ava,  Mysore,  Bekichistan.  The 
Bpinelrubyisof  a  deep  hue.  They  are  confr|ia- 
ratively  of  little  value,  bal  are  often  said 
fbr  the  true  rubv,^and  the  true  rnbv  is  occa- 
Bionally  parted  with  as  a  spinel  ruby. 

Topaz  is  so  called  from  the  island  of  Topa- 
55ion  in  the'  Red  Sea.  There  is  a  gold  coloured 
and  greenish  yellow  topaz.  The  oriental 
topaz  according  to  its  colour,  receives  the 
following  names :— 


Carat. 

14 

£. 

20 

1 

U 

25 

33 

2 

70 

80 

3 

200 

2.'>0 

4 

400- 

450 

Turqunine  is   the  Firozah.    Tnrkis,  Hi*i>^ 
hence  Firoza-Rang,turqnoise  bine.  It  is  foaiid 
atKhojend,in  Mawar-al-nahr  orTransOxianay 
at  Shcbavek,  in  Kirman,  and  in  a  monntAiTV 
of  Azei-l«jan,  where  the  mine  was  discovered 
about  fifty  years  before  Ahm©d  ben  Abd  nl 
Aziz,  composed  his  Treatise  on  Jewels.     Ho 
deR(^Hbes  the  mine*  at  Nishapi^r  as  most  cele- 
bi-ated  from   early  agl^s  for  that  particular 
kind  of  turquoise,  entitled  Abu  Ishaki,  which, 
says  he,  averts  evil  from   those  who  wear"  ih, 
conciliates  the  favour  of  princes,  augments 
wealth,  preserves  the   sight,  ensures  victory 
over  an  adversary  and  banishes  all  nnp^ea- 
sant  dreams.     The  ancient  sages,  when  fifrat 
they  beheld  a  new  moon,  immediately  a^rer 
fixed  their   eyes,  says  he,   on    thto  Firozab. 
(Omeley's  TraveU,  t'oJ.  L,  p.  211.) 

TheTarq.uoi8e,from  whatever  80urce,is  apt 
to  change  colour,  if  broughtintocontactwith. 
acidA,  musk,-  camphor,  or  ether  scents.  Sm&lf 
clear  Persian  stones  (for  it  is  chiefly  fonnd 
at  Nishapur  in  Khorasan)'  sell  at  6d.  to  2U8. 
each,  whilst  a  fine  riuf?  stone  will  realize 
from  £10  to  £40,  a  perfect  stone  of  the  size" 
of  a  shilling  and  of  good  depth  was  sofd  for 
£40'J.  It  varies  from  white?  to  a  fine  azure 
blue;  but  it  is  only  the  fine  blue  stones  that 
are  of  auy  valuer*  Tur^uoise^is  still,  in  Bog- 
land,  believed  to  protect  t.he  wearer  fi'om  con- 
tagion, a  belief,  as  regards  that  and  other 
stones,  very  common  amongst  the  ancienta. 
Some  specimens  change  their colonr,po8.sibly 
from  the  state  of  the  weather.  {Eirvmanufii^^ 

The    preeioms  gems    commonly  seen  are 


Nova  m^na,  coloarlesa. 
Bhizflian  sapphire,  light 

bine. 
Aqjoamariuey  gveenish. 

Ori^enial    To^z-   is 


Brasrilian  chrysd^te 

greenish  yellow. 

Brazilian  n}by,  •pink  or 
rose  colon r,  arbificial- 
ly  obtainedv 

found  all  over  the 
world,  in  granite  and  gneiss  rocks,  which 
contain  fluor  spar.  The  oriental-  topaz  is  of 
very  little  value  in  commerce.  The  gem  is- 
of  a  yellow  tint,  seldom  deep^-of  a  light  straw 
eolour.  Oriental  Topaz,  ruby  and  sappliire 
consist  of  pore  alumina,  coloured  with-  oxide 
of  iron. 


Emeralds, 
Pearls. 
Rubies. 
Dinmouds. 


Beryl 

and 
Piecibus  Opal;- 


Alumiua    - 
Lime,   - 
Silica, 
Oxide  of  Iron, 


Ruby, 


900 
0-0 
70 
1-2 


I 


Sapphire. 


98-5 
0-5 
0-0 
ll> 


Sp.  Qv.  ^99.  Hardness  onty  inferior  to 
the  diamond  :  highly  electric.  Natural  form 
six  sided  prisms,  variously  terminated,  more 
frec^uently  in  rolled  masses.     {King,) 


Amethysts. 

Sapphire. 

Toj>as5. 

Avanturine. 
(O/i-anhbPVs^  Journal.,  June  1 868.^ 
The  course  of  trade- has  been   so  devious- 
from  time  to  time  that  obscurity  long  pre-- 
vailed  as  to  the  native  countries  of  the  pre- 
cions  stones.     The  localities  in  Coimlmtore, 
wlrich  supply  the  beryl,  »re  also  snppoKed 
to  have  yielded  the  emerald,  though  Taver- 
nier  was  not  able  t>o  ascerr>ain  that  any  part 
of  India,  in  his  day  was  yielding  emei-alds. 
Tavanier  says'  **As  for   emeralds,  it  is   a 
vulgar  error   tot  sny  they   came  origi*ial]y 
from  the  east.     And  therefore  when  jewet 
lers  and  goldsmiths  do^  prefer  a  deep  co- 
loured emerald  inclining  to  black,  tell  ye,  m 
is  an    oriental   emerald,    they    speak    tha4r 
which  is  not  true.     I  confess,  I  could  uever 
discover   in   what   part    of    our    continent 
those  stones  are  found.     But  sure   I  am, 
thaf  the   easteru  part  of  the  world  never 
produced  any  of  those  stones  neither  in  the 
continent,  nor  in  the  islands.     True  it  ia, 
that  since  the  discovery  of  America,  some 
of  those  stones   have  been  often  brought 
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fiK»in  Pern  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
they  have  been    transported    into 
;  bafc  this  is  not  enough  to  make 
Oriental.     Betiided  that,  at  tliis  time 
aetid    chem   into    Spain  through  the 
I  Saw"     (Tavemier's  Trtweh,  p.  144.) 
Thattbe  lands  in  the  Eaut  have  generally 
sQppoRed  to  be  the  chief  gem  prodiic- 
eooBtiteB  is  .also  shown  by  the  iViut  that 
pedesigoates  the  moHt  valnable  of  them 
iUl,  oriental  axnethyst,  oriental  emerald, 
itil  topaz^  oriental  aqaamarine. 
\Jidi^d    Gems  are   largely    made,    and 
of  the  preeioas  stones  are  well  imi- 
The  colour  of  the  emerald  ih  pecu- 
.nd  called  emei^ald  green.     The  glass 
WUe  bottoms  is,  however,  largely  sold 
CejloQ  and  other   places   as    emeralds. 
k  are  rarely  without  defects,  called 
Rat?,"  Hi»^'  »ud,  with  the  hof)e  of 
^f  the  mauufucturersif  awane  of  this, 
tbe  &1se  emeralds  with  flaws.     Oi'  all 
stones,  the   emerald  is  most  liable 
^«eta,  and  their  absence  shoold  excite 
as  they  eau  be  ^ery  eatvily  imitated, 
m  a  tecbuieal  term  for  the  base 
tke  aiiifieial  ^enis,    of  whi&h  the  foJU 
W>|!sthe  compoeition  :— 


*  • 


Aft  O 
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Inferior  gemfi.  Diifering  from  Hie  precions 
stones  is  a  large  class  of  qnartzose  minerals 
called  iuferior  gems  :    those  in  common   use 


are: — 


Amethy  8t,coininon»)  Jasper, 


C^^buicle, 

Jade, 

Turquoise 

Corueliau, 

Onyx, 

Moourstone, 

Malucliite, 


BlouUi^tone,  or 

Heliotrope, 

Fousil  wood, 

Agate, 

Gaaiuut, 

Mother  of  peaf  1,' Jet. 


( 


Lapis  lazuli, 
Kock  ci^stal. 
Common  opulg 
Surdouyz, 
Chryso  prase, 
CoioU, 


Aijate^  the  «xa'^v^  G^*  ^  one  of  these, 
found  in  great  vai'iety  and  abund- 
ance in  many  parts  of  ludia.  Some 
of  the  agates  and  other  silicious  minerals  iu 
the  amygdaloid  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seeua  river,  between  Sholapoor  and  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  are  of  great  size  and  in  profusion^ 
but  the  most  beautiful  are  brought  from 
Cambay. 

E»G.     Ger. 


Amethyst 

Marfi^ 

AuietLyste, 

a/AC0vrrps, 


Ar. 
Ftt. 
Gk. 


AnvBthyatuSi  Lax. 

Marias,  Malay.. 

Ametisto,        Pokt.  Si*. 


Amatista^  It.  |  Sugandi  k«I1n,         Tam. 

The  amethyst  is  nventloncd  in  Ex.  xxviii. 
1^,  aud  XX ix.    12,  but  under  this   term  two 
dijfereut  minerals  are  kuoivu^   viz.,  the  occi- 
dental or  the  common  amethyst,   one  of  the 
inferior  gems^  a  qnartzose  mineral,  found   in 
amygdaloid  trap  rocks  in  all  countries,   but 
insoinequautity  amougstthe  Tolcanic  rocks 
of  the  Uekkhan.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of 
amethyst  crystals   occur  in  dykes   of  quartz 
near  Boweupillj  a.t  Secunderabad.     Its  co- 
Jour  is  o4* every  shade  of  purple,  violet :  some 
of  these  are  valaed,  for  it  is  almost  the  only 
stone   that  can    be  worn   with  mournings. 
When  the  colour   of  a  specimen  has  to  be 
equalized^  it  is  placed  in  a  mixture    of  sand 
and  iron  tilings   and  exposed  to  a  moderate 
heat. 

Tlie  oriental  Amethysi  is  also  of  a  purple 
colour  but  is  an  extremely  raie  gem  and  be- 
longs to  the  corundums.  Its  colour  can  be 
destroyed  by  heat  and  its  purity  then  re- 
sembles that,  of  the  diamond. 

The  agate,  onyx,  cornelian,  and  blood- 
stone, of  the  Rajpipla  range,  the  Cam- 
bay  stoiies  as  they  are  called  from  the 
place  where  they  aro  mostly  cut,  and  from 
which  they  are  almost  wholly  brought  U* 
Bombay,  are  very  abundant. 

The  corueliau  of  the  Rajpipla  range  is 
found  in  a  bed  of  blue  clay — the  detritus, 
probably,  of  the  adjoining  rocks.  Shafts 
are  pierced  in  this  to  the  depth  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet,  and  horizontal  gal- 
leries run  in  any  direction  that  suits  the 
fancy  of  the  miner :  the  pebbles  are  distribut- 
ed promiscuously,  and  do  not  appear  to  lie  iu 
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veins  or  lodes.  The  p^lleries  seldom  exceed 
a  handred  yards  in  length, — they  often  mn 
into  those  of  other  mines :  they  are  generally 
5vp  feet  in  height,  and  fonr  across.  To  each 
mine  there  are  thirteen  men  attached,  who 
work  by  turns.  Each  man  mnst  send  np  so 
many  basketsfal  of  earth  and  stones  before 
he  is  relieved.  The  stones  are  collected  in 
baskets  and  drawn  np  by  a  rope  ran  over 
a  roller  or  pulley.  A  group  of  people  awaifc 
thci^  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  examine 
them  one  after  another  by  chipping  each  on 
a  piece  of  stone :  the  compact  and  fine- 
grained are  thja  best,  and  the  blacker  the  hue 
is  at  first  the  redder  it  becomes  after  being 
burnt.  There  were,  in  1832,  about  one 
thousand  miners  employed;  and  each  man 
carried  home  with  him  a  basket  of  stones 
every  evening.  They  were  spread  out  on 
the  ground,  and  for  a  whole  year  turned 
over  every  four  or  five  days  to  the  sun  ;  the 
longer  they  are  so  exposed  the  richer  become 
their  tints.  Jn  the  month  of  May  they  are 
burnt.  The  operation  is  effected  by  placing 
the  stones  in  black  earthen  pots  or  chatties. 
The  pots  are  placed  mouth  under,  a  hole 
being  pierced  in  the  bottom  of  each  ;  over 
this  is  put  a  piece  of  broken  pot.  The  pots 
are  arranged  in  single  rows :  shceps  dung  is 
the  only  fuel  found  to  answer :  the  fire  is 
always  lighted  at  sunset  and  allowed  to  burn 
till  sunrise.  If  any  whitii  spots  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  pot,  the  burning  is 
i*eckoned  incomplete,  and  the  fire,  continiied 
some  time  longer.  Qii  being  removed,  the 
stones  thij^t  have  flaws  are  thrown  aside  as 
useless :  those  not  sufficiently  burnt  are  l^ept 
for  next  year's  burning,  and  the  remq.inder 
are  sold  for  exportatiop.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  stones  are  cut  at  Cambay —  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  made  into  beads.  Jn  the 
process  :  the  stones  are  first  broken  up  into 
pieces  of  suitable  size  for  the  end  they  are 
desired  to  serve.  An  iron  spike  is  stuck  into 
the  ground,  point  upwards  :  the  stone  is 
placed  on  this  and  chipped  with  a  hammer 
till  nearly  rounded :  it  is  then  passed  on  to 
the  polisher,  who  seizes  it  in  a  pair  of 
wooden  clams  and  rubs  it  against  a  piece  of 
nandstone  placed  in  an  inclined  plane  before 
him,  turning  it  round  from  time  to  time  till 
it  assumes  a  globular  form.  It  is  then 
passed  on  |x)  the  borer  and  polisher ;  a  hole 
is  drilled.     Cambay  enjoys  celebrity  for  its 

agates,  mocha-stones,  cornelians,  and  all  the  !  a  favouritp  stone  with  th^  mahomedans  of 
chalcedonic  and  onyx  family,   all   of  them    India. 
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and  by  Europeans  called  agates,  include  all 
kipds  of  quartz  ston^fl.  They  are  from  the 
q.mygda1oid  trap  rocks  drained  by  the  Ner- 
budda  and  Taptee*  They  pass  in  Eui*ope  an4 
America  for  Scot<sh,  Irish,  Ofaamounix,  Nia? 
gra,  Isle  of  Wight  "  pel^bl^"  according  to 
the  place  in  which  they  are  sold.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  sold  in  Bombay  are  "cryRta],'* 
^f  ipilk  quartz"  "  "prti^"  a  green  VMriety,  of 
*'  moss  stone"  "  nyooba  stone,"  "fortification 
agate,"  '*calcedopy;  cornelian,"  **  chryno? 
phrase?"  **  heliotrope,"  **  ony?,"  ''obfii- 
diai'.,"  and  very  rarely  *'  aipethyst." 
These  stones  abound  in  all  tri^p  cop n tries, 
the  Brazils  iip porting  then^  as  largely  a^ 
Jndia  into  Europe  where  the  therms  *'  Brazr 
lian"  and  ^^  Indian  agates"  are  used  indif- 
ferently by  the  trade. 

The  fragments  of  ^  Mprrhine  cup,  tbe 
little  Cambay  stone  cup  still  made  in  Cambay, 
were  exhibitad  in  the  thpatre  of  Ifero,  as  if, 
adds  Pliny,  they  h^d  bae^  the  ashes  of  "  hq 
les^  thfm  Alexander  rhe  Great  himself!" 
Seyepty  thousand  sesterpes  was  the  pr{ce  of 
one  of  these  little  Cambay  cups  in  Rome  in 
the  df^ys  of  Pompey.  The  price  in  Bombay 
ranges  from  Rs.  18  to  Qs.  36  ai^d  Rs.  75. 
Nero  paid  1,000,000  sesf^rpes  fop  ^  cup  **  ^ 
fact  slily  remarks  Pliny  •"  well  worthy  of 
remembrance*'  thq.t  the  fotlier  of  bis  country 
should  have  dru^k  from  a  vessel  of  such  4 
costly  price." 

Onyz  is  stained  blapk  by  being  boiled  ii^ 
honey,  oil  op  sugared  water  and  then  in  snl- 
phuric  ac{dr  P^r  red,  protosulphate  of  iron 
is  added  :  and  for  bine,  yellpw  prnss{at«  of 
potash  is  added  to  thp  protosulphate  of  iron. 
(Emmajiufil.) 

Jasper,  onyx,  con^mon  opal,  bloodstone  or 
heliotropa  are  fonnd  in  abnndance  jp  many 
parts  of  the  Dekkan  io  the  valley  of  the 
Godayery,  and  amongst  the  Qambay  stones. 
Foml  wood  is  h^  large  quantity  in  Burmah, 
in  Sind,  and  at  Verdach^llum  ^lUd  Ootjo^toor 
west  of  Pondicherry. 

Hoclf  crystal  is  jabnndani  in  the  south  of 
the  peninsula  of  India  at  Vellam. 

Ga/met  from  which  the  p^rbuncles  are 
formed  is  in  great  abund^pe  in  the  south  of 
India  in  thp  river  ? 

Jade  wbiph  the  Chinese  so  highly  yalpe  19 
brought  from  Contiral  Asia^  one  locality  b9ingf 
at  Gulbagashen  in  thp  valley  of  Karakash. 
TurqiwisB  also  from  Central  Asia  is  rather 


brought  from  Rajpipla,  but  worked  up  at 
Cambay  into  every  variety  of  ornament, — 
cups,  boxes,  necklaces^  handles  of  daggers, 
of  knives  and  forks,  seals,  &c.  "  Cambay 
s^Ques,"  the  ^keek  of  the  natives  of  Bombay 


Lapis  Iqatili^  also  from  Central  Asia,  isnofe 
in  much  request  in  India. 

The  Mocmsione^  ohie0y  from  Ceylon  is 
somewhat  more  valued. 

The  Sardonyx  is  rfirpjy  seen  in  u^e  in  India. 
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is  imported  into  India,  from  Europe 

t«  only  worn  by  Enropejaps,  large  qnan- 

of  lignite  are  fonnd  in   the    tertiary 

along  the  sea  coaet  of  Xndia,  but  none 

takeaagcpd  polish. 

Jffl/Qc/iife  also  j^n   iipported  mineral,  is 
Aj  worn  as  a  gem  and  only  by  Eof  opcans. 
lis  abandai^tly  i^^  thp  copper  Tn^iies  in 

Llia. 

wl  and  mnther-of^jiPCfrl  are  also  spen  in 
;  bat,  amongnfe  the  people  of  India, 
«Qd  all  the  inferior  gems  are  held  in 
fittJe  esteem,  who  yalne  a  gem  for  if.fl 
ic  price,  not  for  thp  workman's  skill 
led  in  shaping  it,  in  which  the  ohief 
\c(  all  the  inferior  gfems  oonsistiS. 

^9  Travels  I  p.   211.     CJuimhe^^s^  Ed, 

.Jnne  1868.  Kint/,  C,  W.  Precious  Stoiies, 

M  Precious      Afefftls,    Ijon<i/)n,    1865. 

^on  GeffUf,    Ih\   Jfason^s   Tmnsffei-im. 

A.  Bunnah.    Sir  /.  E.  Tennenfs   Cmjlmi. 

'hid  in  Bombay  Tivies,  Tavemer^s  Trtfpels 

J.  y^Mtr,  fleschreibung  von  des  ArnhteTif 

rtti,3e2.    Davy's  Travels  in  Ceijlon.  p.  20. 

nryiL,  xv.,   xxiii.    Forbes'   11  years  in 

».FfiLii.|j.  p7^     Jfieiit,  WeUsted,'  Vqh  i., 

►Hi,  113.  • 

6M8A3fD  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
tesswetimes  oneof  tjie  Shan  articles  of 
'■wlttdBe.  Jt  consists  of  small  fragments 
if  ■■rij  all  th^  precious  3toneR  found  in  the 
"  |»T|batgampt,  beryl,  and  spinelleare  its 
P*>>fitleoastiti^entA,mope  especially  the  last, 
i""^  BQpms  to  constitnte  more  than  three- 
of  thjB  ^hole  mass.  \  single  handfnl 
foaivn  Bpepiniens  of  every  shade,  black, 
violet,  scarlet,  rose,  orange,  amber, 
I  yfme  yello^  brown  and  white. 
'jr»Uin  thair  original  crys^lline  forms, 
We  the  fatidanient^l  form  of  the 
a  per(u2t  octahedron :  bat  many 
Have  80Die  of  the  seoondary  forms, 
g  wbiol^  it  19  not  uncommon  to  see 
^^'TB^  re-entering  angles,  formed  by 
"^enta  of  the  tetrahedron  truncated 
^mgiea,  andjoinM  together  by  tl^eir 

GEMEIN  NIGELLE.  (Jee.  Nig^la  sepd. 
6B0C^  MORBID^.    Lat.    Galls, 

_^KND1.    Brnq.     Marygold.      fagjetes 
f"*-  T.erecta. 

6Bn)iGAAl.    Ta¥.    Sulphur. 

^pDA-MULA.      Sans.     Abelmosphus 
WaWntoa  W.  and  A, 


GENTIANACE^ 


GENDARUSSA    VULGARIS. 


Beno. 


J|ig|ii  mndQD, 
Ba-wa-net, 
Kali  shumbli, 

kali  thumbali,       D|;k. 
Vada  kudi,  Mali  a  l. 


Ifila  nirganda,  jSak9' 

Cari  uucbifl,  Tam' 

Kalla-vavali,  Tel* 

Gandbarasamn,  „ 

Kela  vavili,  „ 

Supposed  to  be  a  nstivo  of  the  Malay  islands, 
but  grows  in  the  Konkans,  in  Travancore  and 
Madura  ^nd  is  compion  in  gardens  in  India, 
Flowers  during  the  wet  season,  with  dark 
pui-ple  or  green  smooth  shoots.  Leaves  and 
statics  when  rubbed  have  a  strong,  rather 
aromatic  odour.  After  being  roasted  they 
are  given  in  chronic  rheumatism  by  the 
native  practitioners.  The  plant  is  also  said 
U>  b|9  emetic,  Wight,  gives  Gendarussa  Tran- 
qneb^rensis. — O'Shaugknessy,  p.  483.  Mason, 
W,  Ic, 

G^ND  PEL.  Hind,  syn.,  of  Andropo- 
gon  nardus  :  properly,  0andh-bel. 

GENDI.  Jfji^p.  Chrysanthemum  In- 
dicum. 

GflN JITTA  MANJLLENSIS.  One  of  the 
Viverridse.     See  Civet,  Mammalia,  Viverra, 

GEXGARU.  Hind.  CiJ^topgus crenulata : 
thorn. 

OENEVER-BESSEN.  Dut.  J)ipippr  bjerr 
ries. 

GEJJGARENI  KARRI.  Tel.  Hibiscus 
populneus. 

PENGHIS  P:HAN.  a  mode  ofvmting 
the  name  of  Changez  Khan.  His  name  wa^ 
Temngin,  he  lost  his  father  when  he  was  stiU 
yery  young.  The  father  had  reigned  over 
thirteen  Tartar  hordes.  Guhlaff's  Chinese 
Jlisiory,  Vol.  I.  p.  364.     See  Changez  ^han. 

0ENGIVRE.     Port.    Ginger. 

GENII,  Spirits.  The  wotcI  is  derive^ 
from  the  Arabic  "  Jin,**  through  the  Persian. 
Mahomedans  believe  that  the  **Jin**  reside  iiji 
the  lower  or  first  firmanent.  See  Jin,  Sarasr 
^ati. 

GBNIPA  AMERICANA.     See  dyes. 

GENISTA  TOMENTOSA.  Henna  Lavh 
ffpnia  iverrnis .     See  Lawsonia,  Dyes. 

GENTIAN.    Exo. 


Gentiase, 
Enrian 


Genziaxia, 
Jenciana, 


It. 
Sp. 


The  root  of  plants  of  Europe,  of  the  genus 
Gentiana  pBe,d  in  medicine  and  as  a 
stomachic. 

GENTIAN^GE^.  A  natural  order  of 
plants,  about  100  species  of  which  grow  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  2  in  Japan,  1  in 
Arabia,  and  68  in  the  East  Indies,  viz.,  10 
of  the  genus  Gentiana,  2  Pneumonanthe, 
6  Ericala,  3  Enrythalia,  2  Crawfurdia, 
9  Swertia,  3  Agathotes,  6  Ophelia,  1  Halenia, 
1  Erythroea,  8  Canscora,  9  Exacum,  1  Sle- 
vogtia,  1  Mitreol^.  I  Metrasaccme,  4  yillarsia. 
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GENTIANA  UKRROO. 

Tl\e  whjole  order  is  bitter  as  a  olmract^ns- 
t1c,  both  in  the  stem  and  roots  and  they  are 
used  mediciTially  as  a  tonic. 

GENTIANA.  A  grenus  of  plants  of  the 
/>;i'der  GentianacesB.  Dr.  Wight  nainas  G. 
pedieellata  and  G^  verticellata:  G.  nmbellata 
grows  in  the  Caucasus,  G,  decambens,  Jj^  is 
Cf^mmon  at  considerable  elevarions  in  the 
varions  parts  of  the  Punjab  Himalaya;  a 
T.incMire  of  it  has  been  used  as  a  stomachic 
by  the  Lahoal  Missionaries.  In  Swits^eriaud 
a  bitter  liqueur  is  prepared  from  G.  lut^a  by 
fermenting  nnd  distilling  the  sliced  root,  the 
ajcohol  being  genersJbed  by  the  sngsr  it  con- 
tains. The  distilled  water  is  a  strong  narcotic, 
a  table-spoonful  beinjf  sufficient  to  occasion 
giddiness.  Gentian  root  is  a  bitter  tonic  and  is 
given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  tincture,  and  ex- 
tra<?t.  Before  the  discoverv  of  cinchona  it  held 
the  first  place  among  febrifuge  remedies,  and 
it  is  still  deemed  a  very  useful  medicine  in 
iuterniittent  diseases.  A  perfect  substitute  for 
the  infusion  of  gentiai^  is  made  from  the 
kurroo  (Gentiana  knrroo)  common  in  the 
Himalaya  and  is  much  used  in  native  prac- 
tice. Several  species  of  Agathotes,  Exacnm 
and  Ophelia  answer  eqnally  well.  Several 
species,  possessed  of  the  same  properties  as 
Gentiana  are  used  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Lindley  supplies  us  with  notices  re- 
garding the  foUowijig : — 

G.  catesbaBi,  l!irx)rth  Americai 

Q,  amarella,  Clialky  pastures  in  ^uropo. 

It.  campestris,  Do.  do. 

O.  purpurea,  Norway,  Rwifceerland,  &a 

O.  paanonioa,  Alps  of  the  Tyrol. 

Q.  pnuotata,  European  Alps.  O'^hwuthnessy, 
p.  458,  Beng.  Fhar.  p.  302,  Befig.  T)Up,  Voigt.  See 
Chiraita. 

GENTUNA  CHIRAYTA.  Flkm.,  syn.  of 
Agathotes  chirayta.     Jnsticia  paniculate^ 

GENTIANA  TENELLA.  Friks.  TheTita 
of  Ladak.  Found  in  vaFions  parts  of  the  Pun- 
j{>b  Himalaya,  up  to  16,000  feet  in  LadaJk. 
Aitchison  states  that  in  Lahoul  a  decoction 
of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  this  and  other 
Bpecies  is  given  in  fevers.  In  Ladak  its  root 
is  pnt  into  spirits. — Dr.  /.  L,,  Stewart^  M,  D. 

GENTIANA  HYSSOPIFOLIA.  Linn. 
Byn.  of  Cicendia  hyssopifolia. — Adains, 

GENTIANA  KURROO.  Wall.  Pnen- 
monantfae  kurroo.     Don,  Rotlb. 


Nilkanth, 
Kurroo, 


Hind. 


Kamal  Phul,  „ 

HinialayaaGea.tian,Kxa. 
Nilakil,  Hivp. 

Grows  atMysooree,  Simla,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Himalaya.  The  roots  are  used  like 
the  gentian.— 0'57law<5^^?^«««V,  p.  459.  Ghg- 
horn* 8  P.  Report,  p.  658.     Lhr^  J.  L.  Stewart, 


GEOLOGY. 
GENTIANA  LUTBA.    Linn. 

Jantiana,  Ar.  |  Gentiane,  Ok^ 

The  Gentian  plant  of  Europe. 

GENTIANA  VERTICELLATA.  Linn. 
syn.  of  Cicendia  hyssopifolia. — Adamit. 

GENTIL,  wrot43  voyages  on  the  Indian 
Seas  entitled  "  yoyag-es  dans  les  Mers  des 
Indes.*'  (1660.) 

GENTILE.  A  f^rm  used  by  the  Jews  to 
designate  all  races  not  Jews  or  not  circum- 
cised. It  answered  to  the  Barbaros  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  term  is  emplovr 
ed  bv  the  Europeans  in  India,  to  designate 
the  Tiling  people,  the  races  oacapying  the 
country  from  Hadras  to  Gaujam.  It  is 
pronounced  Gentoo,  and  the  people  them* 
selves  accept  that  design ati on.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  obtained  trora  the  Portugese. 
The  Gentile  of  the  Jews  was  the  equivalent 
of  the  M'hlecha  of  the  Aryan  hindu,  the  "  E** 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  Kafir  of  the  maho* 
medan.  With  the  Arabs,  they  themselves 
are  the  Arab  ul  Arab,  ail  the  rest  of  the 
world  are '*ajami"  or  foreign.  Gentoo  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Portngnese  ''  Gentio  "  a 
'•Gentile."  Pr.  Fryer  (Travels,  1672  to 
1 681 ),  says  "tlieGentues,  the  Portugal  idiom 
for  Gentiles,  are  the  aborigines."  He  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  English  writer  by  whom, 
the  term  is  us^.'d,  but  before  his  time  Pietro 
del  la  Valle  speHks  of  the  hindoos  as  gentile, 
following  the  example  of  the  Portuguese; 
notwithsranding  those  uuquestioaable  an* 
thorities,  Halhed  (Gentoo  Code  xxi,  xxii.) 
supposes  that  the  Portuguese  borrowed  the 
term  Gentoo  from  the  Sanscrit  word  Gunt, 
a  sentient  being,  Elliot^  quoting  Ency, 
Metrop.    Voc.  Gentoo. 

GE^^UGHUL.  DuK.  ?  Boraasus  flabeU 
liformis. 

GENUSU  GADDA.  Tel.  also  Batatea 
edulis. — Ohoisy,     Sweet  Potato. 

GEODORUM  CANDIDUM  and  Geodo, 
rum  pallidum  are  two  terrestrial  species, 
members  of  tlie  genus  Geodornm. — Mcucm, 
Wight  gives  also  G.  dilatatum. 

GEO  l^FROYUS.     A  bird  of  Timor. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Neither  the  Arabic  noF 
the  Persijm  letters  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  compose  the  pronunciations  of  many 
foreign  tongues,  and  they  are  ill-suited  to 
record  proper  names  in  Geography.  Much 
of  the  value  of  Abul  Fazil's  records  is  lost 
from  this  cause. — Burton* 8  Filgrlmage  to 
Meccah,  iii. 

GEOLOGY.  Granite  and  syenite  seem 
the  chief  up-lifting  rocks  of  India;  they 
burst  through  upraised  sand-stones,  clay- 
slate,  mica-slate,  ohlorite-slate,  and  lime- 
st/>nes.  This  feature  of  granite  and  syenite 
disturbing  stratified   rocks   can   be   tniced 
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to  Mossoorie  by  Kaerkoolee^  the  ^ra- 
re-appears  afid  makes  a  greafc  efdption 
the  Char  Moitntain  on    the    sotfthern 
of  the   Hitna^ftya.     Bnt  near  GuA- 
i,  %t  the  sonrcer  of  the  Gang^en,  is   des- 
wt  the  gnuid  gi'anitic   axif»  of  the 
Uya,  one  of  the    greateHt  anfd  mo^t 


ifear  Ceylon  iiorfh wards  at  intervals  i  stone*     amygdaloid,     and     southwards     by 

?h  the  table-lands    of    the  interior;    Onjein  and  Saagor  across  the  Viiidhya,  a«' 

h  Mysore,   the  Ceded  Districts,  Hy-    saming  a  columnar  strnciurH  in  their   steep 

Berar  and    across   the  Nerbadda    descent  to  the  Nerbudda.     Tlie  ti'ap  crosses 

Central  India,  where  the  granite  for  a  i  this  river  meeting  with  sandstone  and  fos-« 

dimppears.     Volcanic  trap  is  visible,    sils  in  the  Sntpara  range,  and   spreads  over 

ver,  in  the  bed  of  the  Jamna,  near  Alia-  '  all  western  Berar  and  the  Anningabad  pro- 

,  iiT  latitade  2b°  north 9  and  in  the  '  vince;   it  asstrmes  a  colmntnar  form  at  Ga^ 

wilgurh  and    Chikaldah,  <)Ccupie»  Candeish 
and   the   Con  can   to    Bombay,    and    passes 
southwards    to    Mai  wan    in    latitude     IG^ 
north ;  its  southern  limits  being   observed 
soutii  of  Puuderpoor,  and  the  right   bank 
of  the  Kistna  towards  Bejapofe.  In  the  val- 
leys near  Hoinnaibad,  south     and  west  of 
ificent    ontbuD^ts    of  granite   in    the  j  Beder^  it   is  seen  between  and  beneath,  but 
It  traversefr    these   mountains   in  ,  never   penetrating  .  the    great     plateau   of 
US   Veins — westwards    towards   the  |  latefife  hills,  and  is  noticed   at  Maltarajah-k 
a  pass,  and   eastwards  towards  Ka-  I  pettnh,  30  miles  west  of  Hyderabad.     The 
Nundndevi  and   Kandskot,  nprsdsing    eastern    edge  of  this  vast  ti*act  of  volcanie 
■etamorphic   schists   which   form    the    rocksy  after  crossing   the"  Nerbudda  to  the 
peaks  of  the  snowy  range^  |  south, skirts  the  town  of  Xagpore  in  Berar, 

down  on  tlie  son^thern  slopes  of  j  passes  Nandeir,  onwardit  u>  the  west  of 
moanfains  at  an  elevation  of  from  !  Hydentbad  and  to  its  southern  limit,  just 
to  l,50&feefi,  upHfted  stratified  rocks,  I  mentioned^  South  of  this<  as  well  as  to  the 
i^og  of  hoTubrlende  rock  and  slate,  |  eaf^tward,  the  trap  only  appears  as  great 
e,  sandstnrrie,  great  beds  of  qnai'tz,  ,  dykesj  from  fifty  Uf  a  hundred  yards  broad^ 
thj.iica,  chlorite,  and  talc  slates,  rest  on  which  mn  eant  and  west  parallel  with  each 
l^gitas  and  granite;  and  lower  still  at  j  other.  'These  dykes  can  at  plsces  be  tnu^ed 
"■!» of  3,000  t«»  15,00C)  feet  ahove  the  |  ♦or  a  hundred  and  iifty  miles^  bui*sting 
fcHflftbe  sea,  gravel,  boiitdera,  marl  with  ,  tlirotrsrh  the  gi-anite  and  other  ^ocks,  te.ariug 
^ii^nt  clays  and  sand-stone  form!  the  i  the  hii^hest  of  the  hills  asunder  and  iilUng 
failA,  OfKuh-Hinwlayan  mcnmtsin.  It  is  1  the  ch»isms  and  crevices  with  their  dark 
^llffe  hilfcs  that  oxtensiver  fossil  remains  i  ^nd  compact  surbstanoe.  In  rhese  provinces, 
^ diKcoTered,  and  the  low  alluvial  ti'act,  '  the  elements  of  the  trap-'rock  assome  in  the 
Ji>o»o  w  the  Terai,  is  the  Valley  formed  by    dykes  a   variety  of  litho4oglc  appearances. 


junction  of  the  ^walik  with  the  Hiuia- 
%»n  inclined  rocka. 
Tothesonth  of  this,  the  highest  parts  of 


greenstone,  and  porplryritic  greenstone; 
and,  in  the  great  volcanic;  distriet^  basaltic 
greeifstone<  hornblende  rock,  bassH,  and 
fcitraJ  India  occnr  along  the  Aravalli  amygdaloid^  •  with  comehMu,  helioAropef, 
fcoooi*insand  thcrVindhya  range,  anrd  sre  prase;  jasper,  agates  and  onyx.  Th« 
''^i  2,0uO  T4>  SjOOO"  feet  in  altitude.     Tliere    dykes  are  parT.ienlar]y  nunrei*ous  near  Hy- 

K«  bere,  three  inclinations,  one  declivity  j  dorabad,  but  they  occur  in  the  BalH ghaut 
^  the  Aravalli  raountAins  towards  the  Ceded  Districts^  in  the  Carnatic  and  My- 
JJ^y  of  the  Indtw,  a  second  froTu  the  sore  almost  to  the  southern  Cape  of  the 
ya  i»ige  northwards  to  the  Ganges,  1  Peninsula^  and,  with  very  raiFo  exceptions^ 
^  ^he  third  rnninng'  southwards  to  tire  they  run  dite  east  and  west. 
*f^^a.  Granite  is  here,  also,  the  ufp-  '  The  central  outburst  of  granite  rf)cks  in 
^1^  rockf  it  bursts  out  at  Oudeypore<  the  Peninsula  is  trarpdfnmi  north  of  the  Go 
Jwj'w,  Bangwarnih,  and  R«j pore,  throngh  davery,  in  latitude  DO''  north,  through 
■•  gneisg,  and   mfev   and  chlorite   slates,  |  Hyderabad,   the  Ceded  Districts    and  My* 

sore  to  Ceylon.  This  rock  and  the  greet** 
st«ne  foritt  tl>e  prominent  parts  of  the  Dek* 
kan,  clay-sl»tey  mica,  chlorite  and  horn* 
blende  scliistSf  sandstrnieB  and  limestones 
with  fossils  of  a  post  oolhe  a^re  being  the  stra* 
ti£ed  rocks  through  which  they  burst.  The 
greenstone  is  supposed  by  some  observers 
to  decompose  into  a  deep  black  earth,  light 

^^    ...«^.«  ,«   .,„«  *v^.***  V*  w..«^.v,    when  dry,  and  cracked  and  rent  by  the  sun 

^'ic  greenBtone,  greeustoue  and  green-  *  in  the  hot    season,  but  furmiug  a  tough, 
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■■»tone  and  sandstone.  It  was  to  the 
^of  thin  central  tract  that  the  first  great 
*P^t  of  coal  was  fonnd  liufng  both  banks 
J^^  Dkmoodah,  tlumgh  it  has,  since  then, 
^  diRoovered  in  many  other  provinces 
•British  India.  It  is  m  Central  India, 
*^  that  the  volcanic  rocks  to  any  extent 
*•  fij^  observed  as  they  spread  east  and 
J*^  from  Neemnch  in  the  form  of  basalt, 
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deep,  tenacious  soil  iil  the  rains^  reiideringf 
hiarchiug  altnoat,  if  ndt  wholly  impractica- 
ble. It  is  called  "  regar  "in  the  Dekkaii  ^ 
bud  is  the  ''  cotton  sdil  "  of  Earopetins,  by 
Inany  of  whom  it  is  t'egarded  as  indicating' 
an  unhealthy  locality.  The  gt^anite  focks, 
On  the  other  hand,  decompose  into  a  tbd 
6andy  soil,  \t^hich  is  generally  hard,  and  as 
it  allows  a  rapid  pei^colHtion  of  water  and 
4}uickly  dri^Sj  it  is  less  fertile,  but  is  consi- 
dered mor^  favourable'  to  health.  It  may  be 
doubted,  ho\Ve7er,  if  there  be  any  facts  to 
|>rove  that  the  one  soil  is  more  fatoiirable  to 
health  than  the  other. 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  itugh  I^alcoiiel' 
liave  shown  that,  at  a  period  geologically 
tecent,  the  present  peninsula  of  India,  was 
a  triangular  island,  boauded  on  each  side  by 
the  Eiistern  and  Wastern  Gbats,  converging 
to  Cape  domoHn  while  the  ba.se  of  the  tri 
angle  was  fOriHed  by  the  Vindhya  moantaiii 
l*^nge,  front  \thich  au  irregular  s]iar,  form- 
lug  the  Aravalli  mountaiiiK^  extended  nor'th- 
Ivards :  while  betvve'e'tl  the  northern  shore 
of  tliis  island  and  a  hilly  coilntt''y  whidh  is 
now  the  Himalaya  mountains  ran  a  nat'Vow 
ocean  strait.  The  bed  of  this  strait,  became 
<iovere'd  with  debris  from  the  adjadeut  Hi 
inalaya  on  its  uofthern  shore,  and  with  this 
debris  becanle  entombed  and  prese'i'Ved  liiany 
Und  various  animal  rentains;  The  present 
Condition  of  the  country  in  northern  India  has 
t)een  prodUcedbyci  subsequent  upheaval  of  the 
land  so  that  what  was  the  ocean  strait,  forms 
the  northerii  plains  of  India,  the  long  nearly 
level  valleys  in  which  flow  the  Ganges  and 
the  Indds.  Besides  this^  si  great  upheave- 
tnent  alod^  the  line  of  the  Himalaya,  has 
elevated  a  narrow  belt  of  the  plains  into  the 
Bewalik  dills  (determined  to  be  of  tertiary 
age)  and  added  uiikfy  thousand  feet  to  the 
height  of  the  Himalaya,  and  faet^  teiid  to 
ihe  condusion  that  India  had  one  long  term 
and  one  protraOted  fauna  ^hich  lived 
throagh  a  period  Corresponding  to  several 
terms  of  the  tertiaiy  periods  of  Europe. 

Central  Indi^  between  liazareebagh 
ftnd  Palemow  on  the  east  and  Jiibf]^1pore 
On  the  west  and  thence  sotith  wards  to  Nag- 
fyore  and  dhilndah,  has  in  the  east  five  well 
2nai*ked  sub-diiisions  of  sedimentary  rocks 
-^ith  coal  bearing  strata,  the  Talchir,  Barakur, 
Ironstone  shales,  Banigunj  and  the  Panchet, 
tbtat  at  a  short  distance  to  the  woHt,  there  are 
only  a  three- fold  series,  the  Talchir,  Barakur, 
and  the  Panchet.  All  these  successive  beds 
(possibly  with  the  exception  of  the  Talchir) 
representing'  an  enormous  lapse  of  time, 
agree  in  one  respect  that  they  seem  to  be 
purely  fresh-wstter  (fluyiatile  or  flavio-lacus- 
trine)  deposits^   The  Damoodahi  the  Barakur 
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the  Adjai  and  the  More  rivers  seenl 
Ail  early  period  to  have  formed  one  gen« 
estuary,  the  basins  of'  the  Sone  aild  tlie  N 
badda.  But  the  Mahanuddy  dnd  the  Ga 
very,  in  all  o^  which  extensive  dej]i08its  of  o 
have  been  found j  as  yet  seeiil  to  have  i 
been  connected. 

The  Talchir  field,  near  ddttack,  ihei 
tached  areas  Of  Talchir  sandstones  in  I 
Sambulpur  country,  and  the  Belasplnr  & 
are  limited  to  the  Mahandddy  basin ;  I 
Palamow,  the  Siilffrowli.  arid  South  Be« 
coals  are  all  stfictly  confined  td  the  & 
basin ; — the  dhanda  field  and  the  coutii 
atiou  of  this  field  in  detached  areas  doWni 
Godavery  vdlley,  considerably  below  Dnn 
gadiam,  all  are  strictly  >cOn  fined  to  the  \m 
of  the  Godtfcvery  and  its  atiaents,  while  ail 
larly  the  coal-fields  of  the  Nerbadda  vail 
are  all  linlited  to  the  drainage  basin  of  fl 
river.  In  other  words,  the  great  dmini 
basins  of  this  country  tt'ere  on  the  largi^sq 
marked  Out,  and  existed  (as  draina^bfuil^ 
at  the  enormously  distant  period  ^U 
marked  the  donlntericement  of  the  deposit! 
of  the  great  plant  bearing  series.  j 

The  Talchir  rodks  below  colitaiil  no  OOI 
and  the  Panlchet  rocks  aibote  are  equil 
without  any  coals,  the  whole  of  ihe  wai 
able  beds  Of  coal,  of  this  grotip,  being  oa 
fined  to  the  Damudah  I'ocks  which  coxei 
wide  spread  of  country  round  tliei  brises  < 
the  Pachniari  hills  and  extend  tlieuoo  i 
IJmreth  and  Barhoi,  about  16  miles  frtn 
(jhiudwarah. 

There  is  an  adnnixtni*e  of  extinct  arid  eiiri 
ing  forms,  well  pf'eserved  remains  d  1^ 
popotamus,  rhiUoeeros,  mastotdon,  pednlii 
forms  of  elephants  and  very  ifemakabltf  h 
vines,  dissiitiilar  ffOm  those  now  in  Indi 
bat  seenlingly  identical  with  those  < 
Europe.  Of  animals  still  existing  in  Indi 
are  found  the  foetsil  Emys  (F^angshura)  te4 
the  imbedded  shells  are  all  of  a  species  sii 
living  irt  the  valley,  and  indicale  coi<dl 
sively  that  the  changes  have  been  grfldoi 
from  the  time  that  the  hippopotami  wi 
lowed  in  the  mud,  and  the  rhinoceros  iWnn 
in  the  swampy  forests  of  the  coontry,  ^b« 
mastodons  abounded  and  ^here  the  sitv4 
forms  of  the  sivatberium,  diuotheriam,  fli 
canielopttrdis  existed. 

l!he  dentral  Provinces  have  ninetei 
revetiue  districts,  which  contain  represen^ 
tives  of  almost  all  the  formations  knoirn  t 
occur  within  Indian  limits.  The  distHcl 
of  SaofOr  and  Dumoh,-  on  the  norths  a« 
altogether  on  the  Vindhyau  plateau  and  i 
large  part  of  their  surface  is  formed  of  ** 
deposits  to  which  the  name  "  Vindhyan. 
has  been  given.     These  however  art  « 
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^  places  concealed  by  volcanic  rocks  of 

f  great  Dekkan   trap   area,  which  have 

over  them   and  all  the  drainage  of 

ivo  districts  is  into   the  Ganges  val- 

efour  districts  of  Jabalpur,  Narsingh- 
',Hosbangabad  and  Nimar,  immediately 
tbe  south  of  the  Yiudhyan  escarpment 
ig  the  marked  depression  of  the  Ner- 
Talley,  are  in  great  part  on  alluvial 
tertiary  deposits ;  south  of  the  Nerbudda 
IT  rise  the  extensive  highlands  consti- 
ing  the  Satpura  range,  or  its  continua? 
which  are  in  great  part  formed  of  the 
trap  resting  on  crystalline  rocks  or 
sandstone  and  other  rocks  of  later 
Of  this  region,  Mandla  occupies  the 
eastern  end,  bounded  by  the  steep 
ent  of  the  trappean  plateau,  near  to 
f  of  which  the  Nerbudda  rivei*  has  its 
at  Amerkantak.  Along  this  same 
to  the  west  lie  parts  of  Balaghat, 
BjChindwara,  and  Betnl  south  and  east 
« Satpura  ranges,  the  districts  ofBi- 
,  Raipnr  and  Sumbulpur  lie  in  the 
;geof  theiiabanadi  river ;  Belaspur  and 
occupy  tbe  low  plain  country  of 
jhur,  formed  principally  on  rocks  be- 
.  to  belong  to  the  Vindhyan  series, 
^»pirt  of  their  area  covered  by  coal 
■■nj  rocks.  Sumlaulpore  is  in  a  rugged 
T^fr country  composed  of  crystsljine  and 
••toorphic  rocks, 

Jfc great  drainage  basin  of  the  Godavery 

I  ^  other  hand  includes  Nagpur,  Bhan- 

Wardah,  Chanda  and  Sironcha.  Tliese 

its  liave    no     considerable   elevation, 

and  Bhandara  are  principally  on 

5  rocks,  with  much  trap  in  Nagpur. 

la  is  almost  entirely   on  trap  rocks ; 

^^  and  Sironcha  have  a  very  varied 

irtwe  including  more  or  less  of  all  the 

Bations  that  have  been  named. 

we  crystaline  and  metamorphic-  rocks 

"ifit  of  gneiss  of  different  varieties,  often 

ly  granitoid  and  form  the  substratum  of 

whole  area,  and  are  seen  all  around  the 

■P  of  the  trappean  rocks.      The  area 

'^d  by  Deccan  trap,  in  the  peninsula  of 

■*  cannot  be  little  less  than  200,000  square 

'urther  Bouth,  the  basins  of  the  Kistnah 
^anditsafiBuentSjthe  Gutpurbah  and  Mal- 
andBeemahare  occupied  by  quartzites, 
^j  limestones,  &c.  which  cover  the  larger 
^ion  of  the  districts  of  Cuddapah  and 
^ool,  westwards  through  the  Raichore 
>by  Gogi,  Gnlburgah,  to  Kulladghee  and 
^^am  and  appear  to  represent  the  older 
Won  of  the  great  Vindhyan  series.  Rocks 
*  we  same  xniueral  character  appear  under 
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the  great  flows  of  the  Dckhan  trap,  and 
resting  quite  nnconformably  on  the  gneis3 
rocks  in  parts  of  the  Raichore  Doab,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Belgaum,  and  under  parts  of 
the  ghats  on  the  western  coast.  That  they 
belong  to  the  same  general  series  as  the 
rocks  in  Cuddapah  and  Knrnool,  there  is 
no  doubt. 

Still  further  to  the  south,  several 
series  of  sedimentary  rooks  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  there  has  not  been  traced  any 
connection  between  the  several  series. 

Immediately  west  of  Madras,  at  Rajahs' 
Choultry,  are  extensive  beds  of  clay-slate  in 
which  the  brothers  Schlagentweit  discovered 
tertiary  fossils.  Underlying  the  sands  and  clays 
of  Madras  and  all  along  the  sea  coast,  is  a  bed 
of  dark  blue  tenacious  clay,  containing 
numerous  fossils  of  existing  species,  and  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  in  Tinnevelly 
and  Madura,  are  valuable  marbles.  But,  in 
the  district  between  the  sedimentary  rock^ 
of  the  Kistng-h  and  Tnmbudra  and  these 
Tinnevelly  marbles,  at  Gotatoor  and  Verda- 
chellum  near  Trichinopoly  are  limestone  rocks 
containing  numerous  fossils,  the  limits  of 
which  are  Eupposed  to  be  near  'Prichinopoly 
on  the  South,  and  near  Pondicherry  on  the 
North.  From  the  examination  of  a  very 
beautifully  preserved,  and  numerous  suite  of 
fossils  collected  fromthese  sitesbyMessrs.Kay  e 
and  Cunliffe,  of  the  Madras  civil  service, 
Professor  Forbes  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  all  the  beds  from  which  the  fossils  had  been 
obtained  were  parts  or  members  of  one  and 
the  same  series,  and  that  that  series  was  equiva- 
leril  to  the  cretaceous  series  of  Europe ;  the 
deposits  at  Trichinopoly  and  Verdachellnm, 
being  probably  equivalent  to  the  upper  green- 
sand  and  gault  divisions  of  that  series ;  the 
deposit  near  Pondicherry,  being  equivalent 
to  the  Neocomien,  or  lower  greensand. 

But  of  the  well  marked  section  of 
the  great  genus  Ammonites,  among  the 
large  addition  to  the  known  catalogue  pf 
species,  which  Mr.*  Cunliffe's  collection  has 
given,  there  were  none  of  the  Fimbria ti,  an 
oolitic  and  cretaceous  section  ;  none  of  the 
Flexuosi,  also  a  lower  cretaceous  section; 
none  of  the  Dentati,  also  lower  cretaceous ; 
none  of  the  Armati,  an  upper  oolitic  section  ; 
and  none  of  the  Loevigati  j  while  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  Cristati,  a  section  essentially 
cretaceous,  we  find  one;  of  the  Clypeiformi 
also  a  cretaceous  section,  one :  of  the  Hete- 
rophylli  five,  and  all  of  the  cretaceous  sub- 
division of  this  section;  of  the  Ligati,  a 
group  essentially  cretaceous,  not  less  than 
ten.  Of  nautilus,  a  genus  having  a  larger 
development  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
beds  of  the  cretaceouSi  we  have  three  allie4 
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toother  cretaceoiiB  fonns;  of  belemnitolla, 
Qonfined  to  tbe  upper  portion  of  the  cretace- 
ous group,  one.  These  will  suffice  to  show, 
that  vast  additions  to  the  cretaceous  Fauna 
of  India  still  remain  to  be  worked  out. 
Fossils  from  Utatoor  near  Trichinopoly,  fur* 
uished  bj  Mr.  Brooke  CunlifPe. 

Species 
previously 

o 

0 


•        Species 
ppeviooBly 

t  i 

b     ^ 

&   S 

Zoophyta, 
Tarbinolia, 
£chinodermata. 
Brissas-        -    -    3    2 
Nnoleolites  -    •    (V    1 
Holaster-    -•01 

CrusttLcea, 
Cancer  (?)  -  0  I 
?ioUu8ca  (Acephala.) 
Inocerainas  ••03 
PecteSy  «  -  -  2  0 
Ostrea,  ---04 
Gryphoea,  -  ■»  2  1 
Pinna,  -  -  -  0  2 
Area,  --.04 
PeotnnonlnSi  -  0  I 
Modiola  •-•11 
Trigonia,  -.11 
^olecnrtns,  --01 
Cardinm,     -    -    0    2 

(Oasteropoda.) 
Natica,    •    •    -    1 
TrochoB, .    -    -     1 


l^leurotomaria  *    1 
Voluta,    -    -    -    2 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Phasianella  ^ 
S  trombus,  • 
Tomatella,  - 

(Cephalopoda. 
Bacnlitee,  « 
Ptycoceras.  • 
Hamites,  t 
Tarrilites,  - 
Ammonites, 

Cristati, 
Lccvigati       « 
Ciyp^iformi 
Heterophylli 
Li^ati 
Nautilus, 
Belemnites  - 
Belemnitella, 
Jnnelida, 
Serpula  •    - 

Pisces, 
Odontaspis  - 
Otodus,    -    - 
Lamna,    * 


o 

3 


0 

1 
1 

2 

0 
5 
1 


1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

4 
1 


0  1 

1  0 

Q  1 
1  6 
3  10 
1  3 
0  2 
0     1 

0     2 


1 
2 


0 
0 


0     1 


Oephalcypoda,  The  fossil  Cephalopoda  of 
the  cretaceous  rocks  of  southern  India  ore 
enumerated  by  Prof  Oldham. 

Selemnites  fibula,  Forbes  at  Ootatdbr, 
Trichinopoly. 

,,  stilns,  Blanford. 

y,  seclnsus. 

ITautilus  Bouchardianus,  Sbutanure.  01a- 
pandy,  Pondicherry,  Arrialoor,  Trichino* 
poly,  Shillagoody, 

,,     Clementinus,  Karapandy,  Olapandy . 

„  Huxleyanus,  Moonglepandy,  Serda- 
mungalum,  ^door  Shutanure,  Moongle* 
pandy,  Coonum. 

„     danicus,  Sainthorary,  Ninnyoop. 

„    Justus,  Odium. 

,«  elegans,  Thuwnanore  Andoor  Shu- 
tanure. 

„    splendens,  Odium,  Appapandy. 

„     formosus,  Karapandy,  Andoor. 

„     Kayeanus,  Ootatoor. 

„  augustus,  Odium,  Trichinopoly, 
Purawoy. 

„  clementinus,  Coothoor,  Trichino- 
poly.    Otacoil. 

„    peeudo-elegans,  Odium. 

„    serpentinus,  Bayapootha  pakkan, 

,,    ForbesianuB,  Moraviatoor  Odium. 
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negama,  Sirgnmpore. 
crebricostatus,  Ootatoor. 
Trichinopolitensis,  Arrialoor, 
rota,  MuUoor. 


Of  the  genera  and  species  of  shells  i 
covered  in  the  black  clay  underlji 
Madras,  the  chief  are  : — 


Tapes, 
Tellina, 
Area  2  species. 
Area  disparilis, 
Area  granosa, 
Anemia, 
Ostrea  1  species^ 
Ostrea,      do. 
Ostrea,      do. 
Ostrea,      do. 
Artemis  2  do. 
Cardita,     do, 
Flacnna, 
Venus, 

Tapes  ramoea, 
Donax  soortom, 
Mactra, 
Meroe  2  species, 
Cytherea,  do, 
Sang^nolaria  diplioi^ 
Tellina,  speciss. 
Nucala,    do. 
Pul  lustra, 
Balanus, 


Rotella,  2  specieSf 
Kanella  tuberculata, 
Oerithiura  microptera, 
Cerithium  palustre, 
Cerithium  telescoptum, 
Turritella,  species, 
Natica,  species, 
Natica  mamilla^ 
Natica  helvacea, 
Natica  maculosa. 
Purpura,  sp. 
Purpura  carinifera, 
Oliva  utriculus, 
Oliva  irisans, 
Nassa  crenulata, 
Nassa  clathrata, 
Nassa,  2  species. 
Nassa  jacksonianum, 
Nassa  thirsites, 
Ebuma  spirata, 
Bullia  yittata, 
Ampullaria  glohosa^ 
Solarium, 
Venus, 
Plapuna, 

There  appear  amongst  them  many  spe 
mens  of  the  ordinary  Plaouna  placenta  ft 
other  recent  shells  which  would  indid 
their  age  to  be  that  of  Professor  Ljell 
post-pliocene  series  in  bis  post  tertiai 
group*  P.  placenta  does  not  nowoccnri 
any   part    of  the  eastern  coast. 

Vindhyan  Oroup,  The  Nerluddaa'd^ 
vicinity.  The  Geology  of  this  district  h 
been  worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Medlicoi 
Few  parts  of  India  have  excited  more  t 
terest  and  attention  than  the  districts  adjoi 
ing  the  Nerbudda  river,  tbe  great  thickiM 
of  sandstones  and  associated  beds,  wbii 
form  the  mass  of  the  Vindhya  range,  t 
ing  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  ft 
ture  in  that  country.  There  is  a  great  fanltio 
accompanied  by  much  disturbance  medi 
nically,  and  by  much  alteration  cbemical 
(more  especially  to  the  south  of  this  fanll 
in  the  rocks  which  pass  along  tbe  m 
line  of  the  Nerbudda  valley,  along  the  ca 
tinuation  eastward  of  this  line  down  « 
valley  of  the  Soane,  and  thence  aero 
Behar,  where  the  continuation  of  tbe  saa 
rocks  form  the  Kurruckpoor  hilla  I*/ 
considered  a  high  probability  that  tbis  lii 
of  dislocation  was  continued  to  the  east  I 
north,  up  or  towards  the  valley  of  Aa«« 
its  main  direction  being  E.  15^  to  18  1 
corresponding  with  the  main  direction  of  a 
Vindbya  range  and  tbe  TShmA  hiU  ra^g^ 
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Boaili  of  this  dislocation  the  great  group 
fiodstoDes,  shales,  &c,  forming  the  Vin- 
hills,  is  almost  entirely  absent,  unless 
highly  met&morphosed  rocks  there  seen 
the  continuation  downwards     of    the 
series  greatly  altered^ 
This  great  group  is  altogether  of  a  different 
and  of  a  more  ancient  epoch  than 
beis  associated  with  the  coals  of  Bengal 
of  Central  India, — the    latter  resting 
te  onoonformably  on  the  former. 

Xr.  Oldham  gave  the  name  Yindhyan^ 

this  great  group ;  being  best  seen  in  the 

11  exposed  scarps  of  the  Vindhyan  range ; 

to  the  subdivisions  in  ascending  order, 

names  Kymore,  Rewah  and  Bundair  : 

he  applied  these  names  only  provision- 

,&she  tbonght  it  possible,  that  the  ReWah 

neand  Bundair  sandstone   ara  only 

ions  of  the   Soane  valley  liniestone 

aodstone  produced  by  &ulting. 

^groups  of  BurdudaHy  HazareeBagk  and 
J^h  Resting  nnconformably  upon  the 
why«  formation,  there  is  a  considerable 
of  sandstones,  shales  and  coals, 
India  much  disturbed,  and  travers- 
■liVj  top  dykes.  The  total  thickness  of 
'^poap  in  this  district  exceeds  some 
^^•*»i  feet.  In  these  beds  occur  nu* 
J"wsfo8Bil  plants,which  thoroughly  identi- 
f  tteerockswith  the  coal-groups  of  Burd- 
2^  of  Hazareebaugh  and  of  Cuttack. 
A%  ifc  u  proved  that  the  strata  at  Ko- 
my  6)m  which  the  fish  and  Saurian  re- 
^  had  been  obtained,  are  the  same 
*A  those  of  EZamptee  near  Nagpore,  the 
g  Permian  analogies  of  the  Saurians 
jops)  onght  not  to  be  overlooked. 

JfaW^a  Group.  Besting  again  quite  un- 
ly  upon  these  rocks  is  found  another 
of  sandstones,  often  ferruginous,  gene- 
Bpcaking  irregularly  though  strongly 
'  and  of  great  thickness.     These  form 
lofly  and  boldly  scarped  range  of  the 
viy  or  Mabadewa  hills«      And    to 
gn>ap  Hr^  Oldham  gave    the    name 
^itf^ewa.      In    one    or  two     places 
Kem  to  pass  upwards   conformably 
ovDdstones  holding    remains   of  large 
■■jwwJia,  and  probably  of  Sewalik  date. 

This  group  is  markedly  separated  from 

••ttal-bearing  group  below,  and  as  com- 

9^  with  it  is  also   characterized  by  the 

•Jjpwtive  absence  of  trap  dykes  or  other 

■Wii^ns  of  igneous  rocks* 

l^ptm  these,  in  parts  of  the  district,  rest 

I*LP**  'P'®**^"^  sheets  of  trap  rocks 

du?^  ^  continuation  of  the  immense 

■*«c  field  of  the  Deccan.    Pour  and  five 
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paces.  And  adverting  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  beds  containing  shells  (Physa,  Paludina^ 
Unio,  <fec.)  which  are  found  between  these 
flows  (the  intertrapean  lacustrine  formation, 
of  Carter)  the  evidence  derived  from 
the  Nerbudda  district  proves  that  this  al- 
teration was  entirely  due  to  the  subsequent 
overflowing  of  the  heated  mass  of  the  trap 
above,  ^nd  to  the  disturbances  consequent 
on  the  exhibition  of  such  powerful  force  as 
must  have  accompanied  the  production  of 
these  immense  flows  of  lava.  These  shelly 
beds  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  tran- 
quil deposition  during  the  intervals  between 
the  successive  flows  of  igneous  rock,  and  to 
have  been  broken  up  indurated  and  baked 
by  the  succeeding  outbreak. 

The  following  gives  a  summary  view  of 
these  groups  in  descending  order,  omitting 
for  the  present  all  the  more  recent  divisions  :-^ 


6mup« . 


Mahadewa) 


Damoodah, 


Mineral  character. 


OB 


fiundair, 
Rewah, 

Kymore, 


SancUtones,  with 

few  shaly  beds,  for 

the  most  part  peb 

biy,  often  striped 

with    ferraginoos 

bands. 

Shales,  sandstones, 
coal,  for  the  most 
part  thinly  bed 
ded  and  regular, 
often  greatly  out 
up  by  trap  dykes. 
In  C attack,  hovr 
ever,  there  are  no 
trap  rocks. 

Sandstones  &  shales. 

Limestones,    shales 
and  sandstones. 

Sandstones  &  lime- 
stone. 


Snb-Kymore, 


Or^staline  limestone 
pseudo-gneiss  (name 
proposed  by  H.  B. 
Medlicott,  Esq.}) 
micaceous  schists, 
and  qaartzite8,red 
and  green,  and 
white. 


Age,  &o. 


Geological  age 
unknown,  a  few 
vegetable  fossil 
stems,  ko. 


Age  not  thorough«i 
ly  decided,  pro- 
bably Jurassic, 
fossils  chiefly 
vegetable,  name 
taken  from  the 
locality  where 
series  is  most 
fully  developed. 

Age  nnknowtt, 
probably  very 
ancient,  seen  all 
along  Vindhya 
range,  into  Be- 
har  and  to  the 
Ganges  at 
Monghyr.  Pro- 
bably also  in  the 
Khasia  Hilla 
possibly  only 
two  subdivisionB 

Highly  probable, 
though  not  yet 
the  roughly 
proved,  that 
these  are  only 
the  continua- 
tion downwards 
of  the  Vindhya 
groups  subse- 
quently alteredk 


Granite,  gneiss    homblcnde-rock,  green- 
stone, <&o. 

^ — .«.  v^  UM,  ^ou^^u.    X  uuL  axiu  uTo       Mmidoo.  The  ancient  town  of  Mandoo  has 
^*^  Qowa  could  readily  be  traced  in' been  built  oi:^.  coralline  limestone,  it  bad  been 
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Very  ingeniotisly,  and  correctly  inferred  by 
Dr.  Carter,  in  his  carefully  compiled 
**  Sammdry  of  the  Geology  of  India/'  that 
the  limestone  nsed  at  Mandoo  had  been 
derived  from  near  Bang  or  Bagh,  and 
at  Surbaperee  on  the  Maan.  Captiiin  Kea- 
tinge  thought  he  traced  the  following 
Succession,  (ascending)  a  light  green  stone 
metamorphic  or  volcanic  ;  a  soft  sandstone, 
very  fine  grained  And  white  ;  compact  lime- 
stone, bluish  white :  and  then  the  coral 
limestone,  the  latter  Only  containing  corals. 
The  compact  fine  limestone,  is  found  at 
intervals  all  over  the  jungle,  and  has  been 
Very  largely  used  for  lime  in  the  Mandoo 
days;  the  old  kilns  are  without  number. 
He  found  fossils,  wherever  an  edge  of  stone 
liiy  oter  a  convenient  mud  bed  to  retain 
them.  The  Echinida,  a  Brissus,  were  in 
great  plenty^  the  Bheels  call  them  Paunchia 
from  their  five  marks  and  Pec  ten  5- cos  tat  us. 
Plagiostoma  spinosum  and  Terebratula 
Octoplicata  were  numerous,  the  latter  the 
jDoat  numerous  and  in  best  preservation, 
pieces  of  a  large  finely  marked  Echinus 
Cidaris.  There  is  also  a  rude  impression 
on  a  stone  of  a  very  large  Inoceramus  ? 

To  the  west  of  Mhow  and  Indore,  there 
fexist  extensive  beds  of  the  ctetaceous  series. 

Dr.  Carter  in  the  Journal  Bombay  Asiatic 
Society,  No.  XX,  July  1857,  page  621, 
bonsidersthat  these  beds  are  truly  Neocomien. 
The  evidence,  however,  is  that  these  rocks 
t'epresent  the  cretaceous  era,  but  is  in- 
Bufficient  to  enable  one  to  refer  them  to 
iiny  subdivision  of  that  great  series. 

Fossils  collected  at  Bang  by  Cajjtain 
Keatinge. 

^  Species. 

voralliiies  -        -        ,        -        .        .4  or  5 

Schiiiodermatd.  Cidaris,     -        -        -        -  1 

Echinus,  (species)      -         -  1 

Brissus,      -         -         -         -      2  or  3 
Cyphosoma,       -        -         -  2 

JII6llu9ca»     Acephala  Pholadomya,      •  1 

Venus,       ...         I  1 

Gardium,  ...  4 

„  altiim.  Sow ;  hillanum,  or 
very  closely  allied  and  two  others. 
Area,  -         -        -        -  1 

Modiola,    .        -         -        -  I 

Mytilus,  (typicus,  Forbes.)  1 

Pecten  (Jauina)  -         -  3 

P.  (5.  costatns,  common.)  - 
Plicatula,  -         -         -  i 

Inoceramiis,        .         -         -  1 

Terebratula,       ...  l 

Rhynconella,      .        .         i  J 

Natica,       ...         -  1 

Turritella,  ...  l 

Cerithium,         ...  1 

Triton,       .        -        i         -  1 

Voluta,      -        .         -         -  .2 

Ammonites  of  the  KhotomageDsis, 
Section)         »       •       >  2 


Oasterojpoda, 


^ep'haloj^oddn 
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Guttach  and  Tcdcher  group.  Messi 
Blanford  and  Theobald  examined  the  Of 
tack  or  Talcher  coal-field,  and  the  resat 
arrived  at  strongly  confirm  the  resul' 
given  above.  The  following  section  isi 
descending  order. 

Alluvium,  laterile,  Sfc, 

1. — Upper  grit  series, — unfossiliferoua? 
quartzose  grits  and  coarse  sandstones,  wil 
occasional  red  shales ;  pebbly  throughoa 
and  near  base  conglonieric — above  2,0( 
feet. 

2 . — Carbonaceous  shale  series,  fossiliferou 
consisting  of 

(a) — Blue  and  lilac  shales,  micaceor 
white  speckled  sandstones,  ironstones,  aba- 
1,500  feet  thick. 

(?)) — Carbonaceous  shells  containingtll 
seams  of  coal  (3  inches)  irregularly  dispeni 
through  them,  about  200  feet. 

(c) — Shales  and  coarse  white  sandstoM 
the  latter  predominate  in  lower  portion,  I( 
to  200  feet. 

3. — Lower  shale  and  sandstone  serie 
annelide  tracks,  consisting  of 

(a) — Blue  nodular  shales,  generally  w 
naceous. 

(&) — I^ine  sandstones,  much  jointed  an 
"  tesselated." 

(c) — "  Boulder  bed,"  containing nnmer 
oils  boulders  of  gneiss  and  granite  freqnentl) 
6  to  6  feet  across — in  a  fine  argillaceons  (H 
arenaceous  rock,  often  rippled,  somctim« 
replaced  by  a  coarse  sandstone. 

Each  of  these  series  rests  unconformablj 
on  that  beneath  it. 

Western  Bengal  aiid  Central  India.  Tb 
Rev.  Stephen  Hislop  of  Nagpore,  writioj 
on  the  ago  of  the  coal  strata  in  Westen 
Bengal  and  Central  India^  observes  thi 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part,  in  a  sectifl 
of  the  rocks  of  Central  India,  is  the  junctiol 
of  the  thick  bedded  sandstone  above,  will 
the  laminated  strata  below.  The  lattei 
however  various  they  may  be  in  differen 
localities  as  regards  their  lithologic  ani 
sometimes  even  their  palesontologic  featnrti 
may  readily  enough  be  distingnished  u, 
their  relation  to  the  superior  beds,  whoi 
identity  again  is  suflBciently  attested  bj  w 
iron  bands,  which  run  through  their  maaa 
This  ferruginous  sandstone  is  well  developfl 
at  the  Mahadeva  Hills,  in  the  north  of  tb 
province  of  Nagpore,  in  the  vicinity  oftni 
city  itself,  and  at  Kota  on  the  Pranhita,  ii 
the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  The  subjoin* 
sections  represent  the  successioa  of  the  sw 
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places  respectively,  as  &r  sis  thdy 
I  known : 
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^jniinediately  nndcr  the  upper  sandstone^ 
w»ted  rocks  are    seen  in  all.     In  sec- 

tist^  the  shales  are  bitaminons  and  car- 
Kong,  while  in  section  2nd,  they  are  of 
^llaceoTis  sand.     But  they  are  of  the  same 
Jp,  as  many  species  of  fossils  being  common 
•  both.   Section  3rd,  instead  of  having  the 
™st(Hie  all  collected  in  the  lower  part  of 
•sfiectioD,  as  is  the  case  at  Nagporc  and  in 
^*^  parts  of  the  Nizam's   country,  has  it 
*e«tratiaed  with  the  shale ;  bnt  the  bitu- 
™^a  strata  occupy  the  same  position  as 
?*ction  Igt.  Choosing  section  2nd  as  being 
■p*i known  for  comparison  with  it,  instead 
•jKtion  ist,  gives  ns  in  descending  order 
?wstone  and  clay,  red  shale  and  limestone. 
**fioeen  aqaestion  whether  the  fern-bearing 
•wsWesand  laminated  sandstones  of  Nag- 
f^theaanteasthefidb-producixxgbitumiiious 
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shales  of  Kota.  Tlie  Kota  fishes  that  nJ* 
warded  the  researches  of  Drs.  Walker  and 
Bell  were  pronounced  by  Sir  P.  Egerton  t<$ 
bo  true  Oolitic  forms,  and  probably  of  the 
ago  of  theLias;  between Nngpore  and  Chand«, 
the  upper  Kandstone  has  tho  usual  iron 
bands,  and  tho  lower  laminated  beds  the 
common  vegetable  remains,  there  is  a  dis- 
trict with  Mangali  as  tho  centre  (sixty  miles 
S.  of  Nagpore)  where  the  superior  sandstone 
is  less  ferruginous,  and  the  inferior  or  lami- 
nated beds  are  colon re^d  by  iron  of  a  deep 
brick  red.  In  tho  latter  strata  the  remains 
of  reptiles,  fishes  and  entomostraca  predo- 
minate, while  the  few  vegetables  that  are 
found,  are  generally  very  dilTerent  from  those 
occurring  in  other  parts  oftheNagpur  terri- 
tory.  The  skull  of  a  Labyrinthodont,  named 
Brachyops  laticeps  by  Owen,  might  snggesfc 
for  it  a  Triassic  or  even  Carboniferous  age, 
bnt  the  plentifulness  of  scales  of  lepidotoid 
fishes  forbids  ns  to  assign  a  more  ancient 
epoch  than  the  Jurassic ;  and  the  conclusion 
is  unavoidable,  not  that  our  laminated  sand- 
stone  is  older  than  the  age  we  have  attri- 
buted to  it,  but  that  in  India  the  Labyrintho- 
dont family  has  come  down  to  a  more  recent 
period  than  in  Europe. 

The  vegetable  remains  are  TsBniopterisj 
Equisetum  laterale,  ToBniopteris  magnifolia^ 
Phylothecas,  Knorria,  Lopidodendron,  Aph- 
yllum,  Aspidiaria,  Entomostraca  belonging 
to  the  genus  Estheria. 

In  the  bituminous  shales  of  the  Mahadevas 
we  have  the  following  Bengal  fossil  plants? 
Tryzygia  speciosa,  Vertebraria  indica,  and  a 
species  of  Phyllotheca,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  figured  by  Dr.  McCellaud  as  Poacitfles 
minor.  (Geol.  Surv.  Tab.  XVI.  f.  4.)  In  tho 
carbonaceous  shales  of  Umret,  besides  the 
Phyllotheca  now  alluded  to,  another  stem, 
but  nnfuiTOwed,  which  seems  to  resemble 
McClelland's  Poacites  muricata,  Tab.  XIV. 
f.  6.  In  the  laminated  sandstone  of  Kamptee, 
in  addition  to  Vertebraria  and  the  two 
Poacites  as  above,  Tajniopteris,  perhaps  ot 
the  same  species  as  at  Rajmahal,  and 
McClelland 's  Pecopteris  affinis,  Tab.  XII. 
f.  11.6.,  which  in  Nagpur  is  a  well  marked 
species  with  a  tripinnate  frond. 

In  all  these  localities  the  genus  Glossop- 
teris  abounds.  Nagpore  seems  to  have  out- 
stripped North  Eastern  India  in  Cyclopteris 
and  several  other  vegetable  remains,  but  is 
decidedly  behind  in  regard  to  the  Cyca^ 
daceae.  The  only  specimen,  procured  is  a 
small  fragment  from  the  sandstone  of 
Kamptee,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  narroweif 
than  a  minute  blade  of  grass. 

Though  amongst  the  Cutch  oolitic  strata 
Bomo  are  erideutly  manne,  yet  from  what 
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Mr.  H  jslop  had  seen  of  those  in  the  Deccan 
Or  those  iu  Bengal,  none  of  tliemin  either  of 
these  districts  exhibit  the  least  evidence  of 
having  been  deposited  in  the  sea  or  ocean  : 
all  seem  to  be  of  fresh- water  origin  ^ 

In  Chanda  and  Berar,  one  of  the  great 
Bonrces  of  donbt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  coal 
deposits  rose  from  the  fact)  that  the  beds  in 
the  group  of  rocks  in  which  the  coal  here 
occars  (known  to  Indian  Geologists  as  the 
Baraknr  group)  had  invariably  a  tendency  to 
exhibit  very  great  variations  both  in  thick- 
ness and  quality  within  short  distances;  They 
are  often  of  great  thickness  locally^  but  thin 
out  and  nearly  disappear  within  short  dis- 
tances :  this  variation  also  being  not  only 
in  the  thickness,  but  also  in  the  quality  of 
the  beds,  so  that  what  shows  as  a  bed  of 
good  coal  in  one  place  may^  within  a  few 
yards  or  a  few  hundred  yards,  pass  into  a 
shale  without  coal  or  even  into  a  sandstone. 
Coal  was  found  about  15  miles  north  of 
Dumagudiam,  near  the  junction  of  the  Tal 
river  near  Lingala. 

Mr.  Medlicott  is  of  opinion  that  the 
present  limits  of  the  coal  measure  fields 
in  North  India  coincide  approximately 
with  the  original  limits  of  deposition  and 
are  not  the  result  of  faulting,  or  even 
mainly  of  denudation.  All  these  succes- 
sive beds  (possibly  witb  the  exception  of 
the  Talchir)  representing  an  enormous  lapse 
of  time^  agree  in  one  respect,  that  they  seem 
to  be  purely  fresh- water  (fluviatile  or  fiuvio- 
lacustrine)  or  estuarine  deposits^  The  Ba- 
nigunj,  the  Jherria,  the  Bokaro,  the  Ram- 
ghur,  and  the  Karunpura  fields  all  belong  to 
tire  drainage  basin  of  the  Damoodah  river. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  reports  that  the  coal* 
bearing(Damoodah)beds  of  Korba  extend  for 
about  forty  miles  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as 
Rubkub  in  Udipur  (Oodeypore).  They  also 
extend  far  to  the  south-east  towards  Gang- 
pur,  and  to  the  northwards  towards  Sirguja, 
and  in  all  probability  are  continuous,  or 
liearly  so,  with  the  deposits  of  the  same 
nature  known  to  occur  in  these  Districts. 
Main  Pat  and  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
all  the  country  on  the  road  from  Msiin  Pat 
through  Chandargarhand  Jashpur  to  Banchi, 
consist  of  metamorphic  rocks  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  cap  of  trap  and  laterite  on  Main 
Pat, 

Indications  of  the  existence  of  coal  seams, 
were  afiforded  by  the  occurrence  of  fragments 
of  coal  in  the  rivers,  especially  in  the  Mand, 
hefound  afewseamenearChitra,  twelve  miles 
west  of  Babkub  and  nearly  thirty  east  of 
Korba.  Two  or  three  are  seen  in  the  Mand 
about  three  to  four  miles  east-north-east  of 
Ghitra)  bttt  they  are  only  firom  a  foot  to  18 
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inches  in  thickness.     In  a  small  stream,  Ij 
Koba  Naddi,  which  runs  south  of  Chitra, 
seam  about  three  feet  in  thickness  is  i 
near  the  village  of  Tendumuri,  more  thi 
mile  south-West    of    Ghitra.     It  is  n( 
horizontal,  having  a  very  low  irregular 
to  the  west  or  south-west.     Part  consists 
fair  coaJ>  the  remainder  is  shaley. 

The  only  seam  examined  from  which  il 
possible  that  a  useful  supply  of  fuel 
be  obtained,  is  exposed  in  the  same  sti 
rather  nearer  to  Ohitra,  being  aboat  a 
from  that  Village,  close  to  the  bounr 
the  village  of  Tendumuri,  appears  to 
considerable  thickness,  perhaps  20  feet, 
the  lower  portion  appeared  to  be  fair  inpli 
The  dip  is  about  15  °  to   north-north-i 
Lieutenant  Sale,  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  T( 
gi^aphical  Survey  found  a  seam  of  coal  al 
four  miles  north-west  of  Babkub  in  a  si 
stream  i^unning  into  the  Mand,  and  this 
be  the  source  of  the  blocks  in  the  river 

Several  coal  localities  have  been 
found  by  the  officers  of  the  Topograpl 
Survey  and  recorded  in  their  maps.   TheyJ 
all  north  of  Korba  and  Udipur.    TheRajV 
Jashpur    told    that  coal    occurred  in 
territory  in  the  Khurea  country,  twenty- 
miles  north- west   of  Jashpur  Nag&r,  &l 
one  hundred  miles  or  rather  morewesftl 
south  of  Banchi. 

The  Talcheer  field  eltends  for  about 
miles   from  east  to  west  with  an  are 
breadth  of  1 5  to  20  miles  and  is  boui 
both  on  the  north  £^d  south  by  grea^ 
rallel    faults,  the  fortner  of  which  has 
aggregate  throw  of  upwards  of  2,000  fe 
these  faults  are  not  truly  east  and  west,^ 
to  the  south  of  east  and  north  of  west 
section  in  ascending    order   of  the 
shows  at  the  base,  sandstone  and  blue  si 
but  slightly  fossil iferous,  in  thickness  fr 
600  to  600  feet;   over  these  is  a  series ^ 
shales  and  sandstones  often  micaceous, 
sional  beds  of  ironstone^  and  thin  ^J^l 
coal  and  coally  shale,  giving  a  total 
ness  about  1,800  feet ;  and  over  these 
is  a  distinct  series  of  quartzose  grits,  oo^ 
glomerates,   and    sandstones,   in   thicbm 
from   1,600  to    2,000    feet.     These  thraj 
groups  are  unconformable  each  to  the  oi 
the  unconformity  between  the  two  lower 
ing>  however,  much  less  marked  than  that  i 
tween  the  two  upper. 

To  the  lower  group,  as  having  been 
recognized  and  described  in  this  district,  ta^ 
name  of  '*  Talcheer  "  series  has  been  givf*! 

The  second  group,  which,  from  its  JBJj 
bedded  vegetable  remains,  was  proved  to  Dj 
identical  with  the  rocks  of  the  «»*«^2 

Damoodah  coal-field,  when  these  w&9  m 
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ibed,  has  been  denoted  the  '*  Damoo- 
series. 

Id  the  upper  gronp,  supposed  to  re* 

t  the  great  series  of  rocks,  so  magni- 

tly  seen  in  the  Mahadeva  hills  of  Cen- 

hidia,  has  been  called  the  ^'  Mahadeva" 

Thas  three  senes  can  be  recognised 

each  of  the  extensive  fields  referred  to, 

gh  with  varying  developments    and 

Ai  the  base  of  the  Talcheer  se^ 

there  is  a  remarkable  bed  consisting  of 

large  and  only  slightly  ronnded  masses 

granite  and  gneiss,  imbedded  in  a  fine 

ind  oconrring  nnder  snch  conditions  as 

the  opinion  that  the  action  of  ground 

[ki  been  the  cause  of  its  formation.     In 

Rajmahal  district  there  is  a  very  limit- 

Mopment  of  the  lower  beds,  above 

viconformably  comes  the  Damoodah 

here  exhibiting  a  greater  extension 

than  in  Cutfcack  (  but  unfortunately 

[nence  of  the  rocks  is  interrupted  by 

stercabtion  of  several  successive  floes  of 
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question  was  in  connection  with  the  discover 
ry,  on  the  one  side,  of  several  species  identical 
with  those  found  in  these  Indian  rocks,  in 
the  Australian  coal-fields,  associated  with 
numeroas  animal  remains  distinctly  refer- 
able to  the  lower  carboniferous  era,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  discovery  in  Cntch 
of  other  species  also  identical  with  some  of 
these  Indian  forms,  in  beds  associated  with 
anizaal  remains,  undoubtedly  referable  to 
the  oolitic  epoch,  But  the  latter  forms,  op 
those  which  the  evidence  of  associated  ani- 
mal remains  would  show  to  be  oolitic,  are 
onl^  found  in  the  upper  beds  of  theDamoodah 
series,  while  those  which  are  common  to  the 
Australian  fields  are  those  chiefly  found  in 
the  lower  beds,  with  these  plants  have  been 
found  in  the  districts  examined,  some  anne<« 
Ude  tracts  useless  as  distinctive  forms. 

To  Mr,  Oldham  there  seemed,  at  one  time, 
good  reason forseparatlng  altogether  from  the 
several  groups  of  rocks  above  referred  to,  the 


wholeofthegreatthicknessofsandstoneswhich 
trap,  the  intervals  between  which  I'  formed  the  great  Yindhyan  range,  extend-* 
m  mtLiAroA   Vk-w  *ii^  rtfx^^in-ntjt   ^-wxA    ijjg  almost  entirely  across  India,  from  the 

mouths  of  the  Nerbudda  to  the  Ganges  at 
Monghyr.  These  appeared  to  be  of  prior 
date,  and  there  seemed  to  him  a  probabi- 
lity that  there  was  a  great  line,  or  a  group 


been  marked  by  the  continued  and 
deposition  of  the  mechanical  rocks 
;o!i  These  floes  have  been  repeated 
<x  Kren  times,  and  the  phenomena  of 
>  are  in  all  cases  marked;  the  upper 


^nof&e  mechanical  deposits  in  contact  of  lines,  of  dislocation  passing  along  the 
J^^  trap  being  in  all  cases  greatly  al- * 
W  while  the  lower  layers  are  in  no  cases 
n^  hat  rest  unaltered  on  the  degraded 
^^  of  the  underlying  trap.  But  while 
■^  physical  sequence  of  the  deposits 
" '  be  here  traced,  the  fact  of  their  all 
ng  to  the  same  great  series  is  at- 
byihe  occurrence  of  some  identical 
throughout.  A  few  species  pass  up- 
through  the  series,  but  there  is  a 
marked  change  in  the  general  facies  of 
Bora  in  the  upper  as  compared  with  the 
-  portion  of  the  group ;  the  latter  cha- 
by  the  abundance  of  vertebrata, 
taizygia,  &c.,  the  former  by  the 
ce  of  zamia-like  plants.  The  se- 
therefore,  has  been  divided  into  Upper 
Ijower  Damoodah  rocks. 
^fmda.  IntheNerbuddadistricttheseries 
*«  interrupted,  and  there  also  the  same 
^liesults  were  obtained.  The  soutb- 
bonadary  of  this  great  field  was  for  a 
P*rt  of  ite  course  produced  by  a  great 
ha?ing  qnam  proximo,  the  same  ge- 
Pw^irection  as  that  of  the  faults  bound- 


general  line  of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda, 
and  the  effects  of  which  might  be  traced 
over  a  very  large  area,  extending  towards 
the  north-east,  possibly  even  into  the  valley 
of  Assam, 

Bajmaiwl.  Dr.  Oldham  shows,  that  the 
group  ofrocksof  theRajniahal  hills  oonstitule 
a  formation  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
coal-bearing  beds  of  Burdwan  and  some 
other  localities ;  to  which  latter  group  he 
applies  the  name  of  the  Damuda  beds.  He 
shows  that  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  two 
formations  is  entirely  different,  both  speci-^ 
fically  and  in  general  aspect  \  that  not  one 
species  is  common  to  the  two ;  that  the 
Rajmahal  beds  are  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  abundance  and  variety  of 
cycadesa,  by  a  comparative  paucity  of  ferns, 
and  by  the  absence,  in  particular,  of  the 
genus  Glossopteris,  as  well  as  of  Phyllathe-r 
ca  and  Vertebraria;  while  the  Burdwan  or 
Damoodah  beds  are  characterized  especially 
by  Glossopteris,  Phyllotheca,  and  Verte- 
braria, with  scarcely  a  trace  of  Cycads. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Nagpur  fossil  flora 
agrees  altogether  in  this  respect  with  that 
of  the  Damudah,  and  not  with  that 
of  the  Bajmahal  formation.  Dr.  Oldham 
o — ^.«.  vw**«»^  <»^.«^  V*    wx.«,    is  of  opinion  that  the  Bajmahal  beds  are 

^>  especially  of  those  from  the  upper   mesosBoic,  and  probably  Jurassic,  the  Da 

^  aficcrtamed.   The  difficulty   of  tSiis  I  moodali      ' 


.      -~wiitvu  OS  uuaif  tji  me   lauii^s   oounu- 

2  we  Talcheer  field.  The  age,  geologi- 
Jy  considered,  of  the  Damoodah  rocks  is 
?*««aed  from  their  fossil  plants,  and  the 
'^ «  the  general  oolitic  facies  of   this 


beds  palaeozoic.    6ut  Mr.  Bishop 
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thinka  that  the  facies  of  this  Naprpur  and 
Burdwan  flora  is  rather  mcsozoic.  Botanical 
evidence  is,  however,  far  from  unequivocal, 
and,  such  as  it  is,  might  be  out- weighed  by 
the  discovery  of  a  single  well-marked  and 
thoroughly  characteristic  fish,  shell,  or  coral. 

(On  tJie  age  of  the  Fossilftrrous  thin-hedden 
sanJstone  and  coal  of  the  Provinces  of  Nagimry 
India,  By  the  Rev.  Stfqihen  Hlsloit.  —  Qiinr' 
terhj  Journal  of  Geological  Sooietij,  Vol.  XVII, 
August  1861,  p.  34G'to  3J.9.) 

According  to  Dr.  Oldham's  views  the  age 
of  the  Indian  coal-fields,  between  the  parallels 
of  20®  and  25®  N.,  is  Upper  Carboniferous  of 
a  rather  later  stage  than  that  of  the  true  coal 
measures  of  Britain,  and  more  closely  allied 
to  the  '*  fern-coal  **  series  of  Silesia.  Some 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view,  at  least  of  the  age  of 
the  Silesian  coal-fields,  which  are  known  to 
rest  on  limestones  containing  large  producti 
and  other  fos9ils  of  the  cai'boniferous  lime- 
stone. 

Peninsula  of  India.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  formation  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  as  described  by  Dr.  Oldham,  in 
ascending  order  :— 

1.  Laurentain  Granitoid  Gneiss — highly 
metamorphic  and  traversed  by  innumerable 
trap  dyKes.  This  is  the  floor  of  all  the 
other  formations. 

2.  Quartzose,  micaceous,  and  hornblen- 
dic  rocks — much  contorted. 

3.  Lower  Silurian,  or  Cambrian — Sub- 
jnctamorphic  schists  and  massive  conglome* 
rates  of  local-rocks.  These  rocks  occur  in 
the  Eastern  Ghauts. 

4.  Devonian — The  Vindhyan  series,  prin* 
cipally  sandstones,  distributed  into  four 
groups. 

6.  Carboniferous  —  (a)  Mountain-lime- 
istone  of  the  Salt  Range,  classified  a«  suoh 
from  the  fossils  collected  by  Dr.  Fleming. 

(h).  The  Talcheer  series,  sandstones  of  a 
peculiar  character  and  colour,  resting  on  a 
♦'boulder  bed,"  or  ancient  shingle  beach. 

(c).  The  coal  bearing  rocks  of  India 
forming  the  coalfields  of  Damoodah,  Ner- 
budda,  &c. 

6.  Permian  ?  or  Intermediate. — Beds 
Vfith  reptilian  remains,  presenting,  in  Dr. 
Oldham's  opinion  the  physical  break  be- 
tween the  PalfiBOZoic  and  Mesozoic  periods 
of  Europe.  It  is  indicated  here  as  doubtfully 
Permian. 

7.  Triassic,  Upper  and  Lower.  In  this 
latter  there  are  beds  of  limestone  with  Ce« 
ratites  (Mnschelkalk  P). 

8.  Bhaetlc  Bods^-with  characteristic  fos- 
^l3. 
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9.  Liassic  Group— divided  into  anT5| 
per  and  Lower  series. 

10.  Jurassic  Group — with  Cycadeap.  I 
vided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Stage 

11.  Cretaceous  Series — with  fine  fon 
of  Ammonites  and  other  shells. 

12.  Eocene. — 

(a).     Nummulitic  limestones. 

(b).  Fresh  water  deposits  of  lakes;  o| 
and  through  which  sheets  of  lava  have  be( 
erupted.  ^ 

1 3.  Miocene. — Laterite,  and  other  stni 
of  several  kinds. 

1  i .  Pliocene. — Ossiferous  gravels,  ClaJ 
&c. 

15,  Recent. — Gravels,  olays,  and  m^ 
of  rivers,  &c.  i 

It  is,  he  thinks,  impossible  to  look  ofl 
the  above  great  series  of  beds  so  trd 
representatiye  as  they  are  of  the  Emf 
pean  system,  and  presenting  often  1 
minute  detail  a  marked  correspondeni 
with  the  English  subdivisions  a^ 
formations  without  being  struck  wi| 
the  wonderful  uniformity  of  natmj 
operations  in  ancient  times  over  vast  p^ 
tions  of  the  globe.  The  stratigrsphii 
resemblances  are  also  not  less  remarkaM 
than  the  paleeontolog^cal,  for  the  gen# 
and  some  species  of  fossils  of  the  Triastf 
Liassic  and  Cretaceous  formations  are  idtf 
tical  with  those  of  Europe. 

Himalaya. — The  Geology  of  the  HimatofI 
and  its  subsidiary  mountain  ranges  migs 
form  the  study  of  a  lifetime,  without  bciijj 
exhausted.  Certain  parts  of  this  vast  obli( 
of  mountains  have  indeed  been  studied,  espl 
cially  the  lower  formation  of  the  SiwaH 
range,  in  ponneqtion  with  which  the  nuflii 
of  Falconer  and  Cautley  are  familiar  to  al 
Other  portions  of  the  Himalaya,  togefeW 
with  the  hills  beyond  Peshawar,  to  ft 
Safed  Koh,  Hindu  Knsh,  and  Snlainai 
ranges,  are  almost  unexplored,  and  the  onl 
published  accounts  of  their  structnre  an  t 
be  found  in  a  few  scattered  and  brief  notifl^ 
in  the  travels  of  Vigne,  Jacquemont  i 
others,  and  in  several  papers  of  theAsi 
Society. 

The    Salt  Range   runs    transversely 
tween  the  Jhilam  and  the    Indns,  as 
Baloti  range,  and    Shaikh  Bndin  hills, 
sidered  as  a  portion  or  continuation  of 
range  Trans  Indus,  lie  in    the  vicinitf] 
the  Salt  range;  having  those  hills  on 
south,  the  Peshawur  hills  on  the  north, 
the  end  of  the  Sulaiman  range  with 
Waziri  hills  on  the  west.     From  this  pl| 
onwards   down    the  western    frontier, 
branches  of  the   Sulaiman  range  was 
presented  at    thp    Lahore  Bxhibition 
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fofisils  from  the  Lagari,  Mazari  and 
Hills     belonging   to    the   Salaiman 

Delhi  system  of  Hills  inclnde  those 
[^  Delhi,  Gargaon  and  fiissar  districts 
the  Shekawati  hills  in  Gurs^aon  which 
ily  become  fused   in    the   Aravalli 
Some  of  these  hills  are  fossil iferons, 
yield  metals ;  the  copper  ores  of  Hissar 
of  Singbana  in  Gargaon  district,   be- 
to  this  series.     In  other  portions 
es  and  freestone  are  fonnd;  and  the 
[jftoa  hills  of  Dadri  now  included  in  the 

territory,  famish  elafitio  sandstone. 

lofisils  from  Spiti  and   the  Peen  valley,  at 

of  from  15,000  to  17,000  feet. 

Gerardi,  oolitic  ? 
nsis  (Gray). 
as. 
fiMii. 

(Sowezby). 
(Sowerby). 
(Strachey). 
imdescribed. 
striata,  carboniferous. 
Sp.  carboniferous, 
oolitic. 
caBoformis. 

cynocepbala,  carboniferous. 
_  ?  carbcoiiferous . 
••Wf^or,  oolitic. 

UttlAgari  hills.  Imam  Bakhsh  Khan 
^1^  Gbazi  Khan,  yield  Belemnites, 
<  fecies  of  Natica,   and  several  species   of 
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under   the  hill    station     of    Darjiliog,   the 
great  mass  of  the  lofty  hills  is  composed  of 
schistose  rocks  of  various  characters   con- 
siderahly  disturbed   and   contorted.     These 
are  decidedly  different  from,  and  more  recent 
than,   the   gneissoze   rocks   of  the  greatest 
portion  of  India.     Near  the  base  of  the  hills, 
and  faulted    against    these    rocks    at  high 
angles,  there  is  a  small  extent  of  sandstone 
and  black  shales,  which  contain   vert^brata, 
pecopteris,   &c.,  similar   to  those  occurring 
in  the  great  coal-fields  of  Bengal.     These 
fossils  are  peculiarly  interesting,  from   the 
fact  of  their  being  changed  into  graphite, 
and  oocnrring  in   beds   which   themselves 
have  a  very  strongly  marked  graphitic  cha- 
racter.    They  are   of  very  limited  extent ; 
the  greater  portion  of  the  sandstones,  which 
in  this  section  exhibit  a  thickness   of  some 
thousand  feet,  belonging  to  a  series  of  a  ranch 
more  recent  date,  and  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  much  smaller  amount  of  distur- 
bance and  alteration.     This  upper    group 
contains  many  large  stems,  in  all  observed 
cases  prostrate,  and  in  most   oases  giving 
evidenceof  great  wear  and  long  exposure 
previously  to  being  imbedded ;  and  in  some 
of  the  finer  and  more     earthy    deposits  an 
abundance  of    leaves    i:>ccur,  of   the  same 
general   character    as    those   occurring    in 
Burmah  and   Tenasserim.     This  group  has 


^bate  the  origin  of  these  fossils. 

"Stoffchi 


a, 


are  nummulites  from  the 
bills.  Imam  Bakhsh  Khan,  and 
Budin  Hills   produce  the   Elephas 


Tar. 


The  Baht  range  famishes 

iQQBt\taa.  !  S.  striata  ? 

.ttn 

^JM  Bobtilita, 

JpiaSag, 

'^pinata. 
aoella,  sp.  ? 

gaoccphala, 
■p. 


Streptorhynclus    crenis- 

tria. 
S.  pectiniformis. 
Lithostrotoa  irregulare. 
Ceripora,  sp. 
Anomia  Lawrenciaua. 
Lima  gigantea. 
Pecten. 
Venus  Buba-glaune. 


therefore  been  provisionally  referred  to  the 
•™ui .,»««»,  7"f  *"'"  X^^"  "^  pliocene  age.  No  traces  of  the  great  num. 
fttktt'      ®°'*"<"^   n  inear  mar      g     "  .  mjijjtjg  geries  have   been  observed  in  this 

t*«»pB«ion  of  a  birds  foot:  to  which,  |      j^^^^^   Eills.-Vnrther    south  are    the 

Khassya  Hills,  which  form  a  compara- 
tively isolated  range,  rising  suddenly  from 
the  great   plains  of  Bengal  in  the  south, 

IT-  X-  •     1       •  J    and  divided,  on  the  north,  by  the  valley  of 

^u^appopotamos  sivalensis,  a'ld  ,  ^^^^  f^^^>  ^j,^  ^^^^  Himalaya  or  Bhotan 

range.  On  the  southern  face  this  range 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  plains 
which  are  continuous  from  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, with  scarcely  a  perceptible  change  of 
level  to  the  very  foot  of  the  hills,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
thickness  of  metamorphic  rocks  at  the  base, 
are  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  beds  of 
sandstones,  a  few  shaly  layers  and  limestone, 
long  known  for  the  abundance  and  beauty  of 
the  nummulites  it  contains^  These  beds  dip 
slightly  to  the  south,  and  die  out  towards 
the  north,  when  the  metamorphic  rocks  come 
to  the  surface  in  the  hills.  The  age  of 
the  sandstones  and  limestones  is  unques- 
tionably fixed  by  their  organic  contents, 
and  therefore,  also,  the  epoch  of  the  coal, 
which  is  associated  with  them,  as  belonging 
to  the  great  eocene  period  of  geologists.  No 
newer  group  of  rocks  is  definitively  seen  in 


^^  Natica    flemingi  from    Sakesar    in ' 

PB&dt  range.) 

^«»»Yemeiulii.  The  natives  of  India  em- 

lofisil  encrinites,  Sang-i-yahuda,  also  a 

^fossil    bivalve    shell     and    Sang-i- 

^j  38  medicinal    substances,     which 

t^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^n  ordinary  chalk. 
^'»»  Himalaya. — On   the     north     and 
*s  at  the  base  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya, 
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these  hills.  Along  the  sou  them  face  of  the 
range  there  is  evidence  of  a  great  dislocation 
extending  for  many  miles,  and  possibly 
along  the  entire  scarp,  which  has  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  plains,  the  rocks 
which  are  seen  at  the  top  of  the  hills.  This 
line  of  dislocation  has  in  all  probability 
tended  to  give  the  nearly  rectilinear  direc- 
tion of  the  escarpment :  its  date  is  fixed  as 
at  least  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  all 
the  eocene  rocks  here  seen.  An  older  group 
of  sandstone,  considerably  altered  is  seen 
further  to  the  north,  within  the  hills  and 
also  a  series  of  highly  metamorphosed 
schists  and  grits  resting  upon  the  gneissoze 
and  granitic  rocks. 

Bi*rmah  and  Tenasserim. — Further  south, 
on  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces  extend  for  about  six 
degrees  of  latitude  along  the  east  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  breadth  they  seldom 
exceed  more  than  one  degree  of  longitude. 
From  Siam,  on  the  east,  these  provinces 
are  separated  by  an  interrupted  range  of 
mountains,  occasionally  rising  to  7,000  or 
8,000  feet  high,  but  the  general  height  of 
which  to  the  north  is  about  4,000,  diminish- 
ing in  passing  southwards  to  8,000  feet  or 
less.  The  main  direction  of  this  range  is 
north  and  south  :  this  being  also  the  general 
direction  of  the  coast  line,  of  the  minor  and 
outlying  ranges  of  hills,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  rivers.  The  geological  structure  is 
tolerably  simple  although  at  first  sight  ap- 
parently complicated,  from  the  great  dis- 
turbances to  which  the  rocks  have  been  sub- 
jected. The  central  range  is  of  granite, 
occasionally,  but  not  unfrequently  of  a  syeni- 
tic  character ;  itself  traversed  by  thick  veins 
of  large  crystal ino  felspathic  granite,  and 
often  along  its  outer  edges,  or  near  its  junc- 
tion with  overlying  slutes,  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  tinstone  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  mass  disseminated  among  the  other 
mineral  constituents.  This  granite  axis  is 
succeeded  by  highly  metamorphic  rocks  of 
a  gneissose  and  micaceous  character,  them- 
selves cut  up  by  numerous  veins  of  gi-anite, 
which,  however,  do  not  extend  far  from  the 
junction.  Upon  these  is  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  bluish  and  bluish-black  earthy  beds, 
thinly  laminated,  of  thin- bedded  grit«,  and 
of  pseudo-porphyritic  rock,  the  normal  cha- 
racter of  which  is  a  hard  earthy  rock 
with  small  irregularly  disseminated  sub- 
cry  staline  felspar,  passing,  on  the  one  hand, 
into  slates,  and,  on  the  other,  into  grits, 
often  coarse  and  conglomeretic.  These  hard- 
er rocks  form  all  the  higher  grounds  of  the 
outer  ranges  of  hills.  This  series  being 
best  seen  in  the  southern  province  of  Mer- 
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gui,  was  provisionally  called  the  *'  Mer- 
gui  "  series.  The  total  thickness  is  about 
9,000  feet.  It  is  succeeded  unoonformably 
by  hard  sandstones  in  thick  and  massive 
beds,  with  their  earthy  partings,  general  I  j 
of  reddish  tints,  occasionally  deep  red  and 
yellowish.  A  few  beds  are  slightly  calcare- 
ous, and  in  the  upper  portion  a  few  thin 
and  irregular  bands  of  earthy  blue  lime- 
stone occur.  Above  these  rest  abonfe  200 
feet  of  soft  sandstone  in  thin  beds,  upon 
which  apparently  rests  the  massive  lime- 
stone of  the  country  so  largely  seen  near 
to  Moulmein.  The  thickness  of  the  entire 
group  is  about  6,000  feet,  and  as  some  of  its 
members  are  best  seen  in  the  northern  pro- 
vince of  Moulmein,  it  has  provisionally  been 
called  the  ''  Moulmein  "  series.  To  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  older  of  these  two 
groups  (the  Mergui;  we  have  no  data.  The 
aspect  of  much  of  the  rocks  is  very  similar 
to  the  trappean  ashes  and  felstones  so  abun- 
dant in  the  silurian  rocks  of  Great  Britain, 
while  others  are  lithologically  like  Devoni- 
an ;  but  these  resemblances  are  very  decep- 
tive. The  age  of  the  Moulmein  series  is, 
however,  tolerably  defined  by  its  organic 
contents.  These  appear  to  fix  the  age  of 
the  group  as  distinctly  carboniferous.  The 
whole  of  these  rocks  were,  subsequently  to 
their  induration  and  disturbance,  widely  and 
greatly  denuded,  and  on  their  upturned 
edges  at  intervals  is  found  a  series  of  conglo- 
merates and  sandstone  and  imperfectly  co- 
herent shales,  with  thick  beds  of  coal,  ge- 
nerally of  lignitic  character.  None  of  the 
conglomerates  are  coai*se ;  the  sandstones 
are  fine,  gritty,  and  pebbly,  or  clean  white 
qnartzose  grits  ;  the  shales  thinly  laminat- 
ed ;  the  coal  itself  thinly  disposed  in  thin 
flnky  laminsB,  with  earthy  streakings  mark- 
ing its  structure.  In  addition  to  the  total 
unconformity  of  these  rocks,  the  imbedded 
organic  remains  are  quite  distinct.  Tbey 
consist  of  dicotyledonous  plants  (leaves) 
belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Lauraceae, 
and  probably  to  the  genus  Laurophyllnm 
of  Goppert.  In  the  thin  papery  shales 
which  overlie  the  coal  are  also  remains  of 
fish  (scales,  &c.)  of  a  freshwater  character  { 
the  whole  referring  the  beds  to  a  very  re- 
cent epoch,  probably  corresponding  in  part 
to  the  pliocene  of  European  geologist^}.  It 
is  curious  to  notice  here  the  absence  of  any 
coal  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  below,  and 
its  abundant  presence  in  those  newer  beds. 
The  total  thickness  of  these  beds  does  not 
exceed  900  to  1,000  feet.  They  are  never 
continuously  traceable ;  they  occur  heaped 
up  against  and  separated  by  the  projecting 
ridges  of  the  higher   grounds,    and    must 
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been  deposited  when  the  physical  con- 
on  of  the  country  was  very  similar  to 
now  existing.     They  appear  to  be  the 
i  of  a  series  of  fresh- water  deposits, 
in  small  lake-like  expansions  along 
lines  of  the  great  drainage  valleys  of  the 
,  and  to  mark  a  line  of  general  and 
ter  depression  between  the  main  ridge 
dividing  Siam  from  the  British  do- 
ions,  and  the  outer  ridges  which  occur 
this  and  the  sea.     The  direction  of 
n&in  drainage  of  the  country  is  deter- 
by  the  direction  of  these    ranges, 
is  discharged    into    the  sea  through 
w  rocky  gorges,    which  have  a  direc- 
neurly  east  and  west,  and  which  are 
to  lines  of  breakage  and   dislocation. 
is  due  the  sudden  alteration  in  the 
of   the    courses    of    the  larger 
13  may  be  seen  on  maps, 
ai— Rocks  similar  to  those  situated 
AeTenasserim  provinces  extend  north- 
up  the  course  of  the  Sal  ween  River, 
kto  the  adjoining  districts  ofBurmah, 
fte north  east  of  Pegu.     And,  also,  close 
ike  capital  of  Barmah,  and  stretching 
north  and  south,  as  far  as  examined, 
lidges  of  metamorphic  rocks  are  again 
M  viih,  consisting  of  gneiss,  micaceous 
pub,  ud  highly    crystaline    limestone, 
•*ipBiilj  of    a  fine  white  colour,    and 
Wj  used  by   the  Burmese  for  sculpture. 
**^  great  valley    of  the  Irawady  is, 
fgbont  a  very  large  extent  of  its  course, 
on  either  side  by  thick  series  of 
chiefly  sandstones  but  with  massive 
also,  which  are  locally  rich  in 
and  which  from  their  evidence,  may 
^\j  referred  to  the  Eocene  period, 
stretch  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as 
Mrth  as  Pugahu,   beyond  which    the 
expounds  recede  from  the  river  banks ; 
^y  are  in  all  probability  continued 
«  into  Munipoor,  and  so  united  with 
inimmolitic    rocks  of  the   Khasi  and 
Hills.    These  rocks  have  been  con- 
«hly  disturbed  and  broken,  but  have  a 
and  prevailing  strike  nearly  north 
Wttth,  which  strike,  thronghout  many 
'» has  determined  the  general  course  of 
y»^er   Irawady.       Their   thickness  is 
fleable,  certainly  exceeding  6,000  feet. 
6  these  Eocene  rocks,  and  resting  upon 
.with  slight  unconformity,  is  a  series 
Ws  of  no  very  great  thickness,  charac- 
iby  an  abundance  of  gypsum  disse- 
^  in  thin  layers  and  veins,  and  in  the 
"^B  of  which  occur  the  deposit  of 
'^^  0^  vegetable  matter,  from  which 
kfc   il^  the   large   supplies  of  petro- 


These  rocks  are  well  seen  at  Se- 
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nan  kyoung  (''  stream  of  fcBtid  water  "), 
and  are  traceable  northwards  to  near  Amar 
rapura.  In  the  beds  which  appear  to 
form  the  uppermost  part  of  this  group, 
but  which  may  possibly  belong  to  another 
and  distinct  series,  are  found  some  of  the 
fossil  bones  of  the  larger  animals  which 
occur  abundantly  in  this  district.  About 
forty  miles  north  of  Amarapura  we  again 
meet  with  sandstones,  shales,  and  coal,  rest- 
ing unconformably  on  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
and  characterized  by  remains  of  dicotyledo- 
nous trees  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
those  found  in  the  coal-yielding  group  of  the 
Tenasserim  provinces,  and  which  are  there- 
fore referred  to  the  same  age  (pliocene). 
This  series,  so  far  as  examined,  has  proved  of 
no  great  extent  or  thickness. 

Of  fossils  found  in  Burmah  by  Mr.  Old- 
ham, during  his  companionship  with  Captain 
Yule's  Embassy,  he  notes  the  following : — 

Specimens. 
Jaws  a^id  Teeth. 

Elephant,  tusk  and  lowbr  jaw,    ...  3 

Mastodon,  lower  jaw,  and  molar  tooth,  3 

Rhinoceros  tooth, 1 

Tapir  ?  lower  jaw, 1 

Deer, 1 

Sus?   or  Merycopotamus,  portion  of 

cranium, 1 

Gavial  fragments. 

Pachydermata,  Bones 35 


Buminants, 

Crocodile, 

Tortoise, 

„       large. 
Undistinguished, 

Ghhia. — Baron 


>» 


» 


n 


>9 


10 
24 
21 
17 
16 


Von  Bichthoven,  who 
visited  China  some  years  ago,  made  a  geolo- 
gical tour  through  parts  of  Tai-hu.  He 
found  certain  outlying  reefs  of  limestone, 
which  hitherto  had  escaped  observation 
from  their  similarity  to  the  main  lime- 
stone beds  of  the  district,  answering  to 
the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Europe, 
Certain  fossils,  especially  nummulites, 
found  in  these  seem  to  prove  these  rocks 
to  be  of  Tertiary  age.  This  in  connec- 
tion with  similar  deposits  in  South  Europe, 
in  the  Himalaya,  in  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  and  probably  also  in  For- 
mosa, is  of  considerable  interest.  It  is 
known  that  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  China 
cover  a  considerable  area,  but  hitherto 
limestone  had  not  been  noticed  of  that  age. 
Sluinghai  Consular  Gazette .  Annals  of  Indian 
Administration,  Dr,  Oldham  in  Yule's  Em- 
bassy, p.  343.  Report  of  the  British  Assoda- 
tion. 
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Powell's  Hand  Boole,  Econ,  Prod,  Punjab^ 
p.  112^0  119. 

On  tlie  age  of  tlie  Fossilferom  thin-hedden 
sandstone  and  coal  of  the  Provinces  of  Nagpur, 
India.  By  the  Rev.  StepJien  Htslop. — Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Geological  Society ,  Vol.  XVII, 
Aagnst  1861,  p.  3i6  to  849 

See  Coal:  GoIobso  Chelas  Atlas  :  Elephant: 
Felis :  FoRRils  :  Lignite  :  Madras :  Simidas. 

GEOMYDA.  A  genus  of  reptiles  of  the 
Sec.  A.  Cataphracta  or  shielded  reptiles,  the 
Order  Chelonia,  and  family  GesBmydidaB : 
several  species  are  known,  viz. :  G.  Bealii 
grandis,  mntica,  nigricans,  reevesii,  spinosa, 
spengleri,  and  tricarinata.  See  Ohelouia. 
Reptiles. 

GEOPHILUS  FULGENS.  A  luminous 
centipede. 

GEOPHILUS  NICOBARICUS  theNico- 
bar  pigeoD.     See  ColumbidsB. 


GERMAN. 

GERAI  RANG.  Hind.  Dark  red  co- 
lour of  Geri  earth.  • 

GERANIACE^.  The  Geranium  tribe 
of  plants  of  which  the  East  Indian  species 
are  12  Geranium  and  1  Erodium.  The 
Geraniums  are  largely  cultivated  as  flower- 
ing plants  bat  never  very  successfully. 
They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  which 
ought  to  be  kept  somewhat  dry  till  they  root. 
The  root  of  G.  nodosum.  L.  (G.  Napaulense. 
Sw.)  is  called  rowil  and  bhand,  the  chief 
of  the  genus  are  G.  rotundifolia,  colambi* 
nnm,  dissectum,  lucidum  and  robertianum 
G.  parviflorum  has  a  root  eaten  in  Australia. 

GERARD.  Two  brothers,  one  a  medical, 
the  other  a  military  officer  in  theBengaJ  army, 
who  both  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
researches  into  the  physical  geography  of 
the  Himalaya.  Dr.  Gerard  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Kan  a  war.  He  accompanied  Iiieut. 
(afterwards   Sir  Alexander)    Burues  for  a 


GEOPHILIA.    A  genus  of  birds  of   the    ^^^^  Py^  ^*"  ^^®  ^^^y  ^^  ^^  travels  in  Cen- 
order  Gemi tores.     Family   Colambided  aud    *™  Asia 


sub- family  ColumbinsB.  There  are  several 
species  G.  striata,  a  siAall  ground  dove,occurs 
in  Siara  and  Java.  Wallace.  See  Birds. 
Columba. 

GBOPHIS.     A  genus  of  reptiles  of  the 
order  Ophidia  and  family  CalamaridsB  : — 

Fam.  CalamaridsB. 
Calamaria  catenatA,  Blythf  Assam. 
Goophis  microcephalus,  Qunth.,  Nilj^herry. 

„  Perotteti,  D.  ^  B.,  Nilghorry. 

Aspidnra  brajorrhos,  Boie  ,  Ceylon. 

„  Copii,  Gunth. 

„  traohyprocta..  Cope. 

Haplocercas  Ceylonensis,  Ounth. 
Falconeria  Benpralensis,  Theoh.,  Parisnath. 
Blythia  reticulata,  lilyth. 
Grotea  bioolor,  Myth. 
Trachuschinm  fascum,  Bhjth. 

GEORGIA.  The  ancient  Iberia.  Ptolemy 
describes  it  as  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
Sarmatian  mountains,  to  the  south  by  a  part 
of  Armenia,  to  the  east  by  Albania,  and  to 
the  west  by  Colchis,  the  present  Immeretia. 
The  beauty  of  the  Georgian  women  cannot 
be  disputed;  having  fine  dark  large  eyes, 
very  regular  features,  and  a  pleasing  mild 
expression  of  countenance.  The  dress  of 
the  higher  ranks  is  splendid,  and  carefully 
adjusted ;  but  the  humbler  women,  notwith- 
standing they  share  the  same  taste  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  bath,  and  regularly  go 
through  them  all,  seldom  wash  their  clothes 
and  they  appear  often  in  i*ag8,  and  always 
in  dirt.  The  Georgian  dance  consists  of 
feats  of  activity,  and  strange  and  unelegant 
contortions  of  the  limbs ;  sitting  down  on 
their  heels,  and  hopping  abont  in  that  posi- 


GERARDA  BICOLOR.  Grey.  A  genus 
of  harmless  snakes  of  the  Order  Ophidia, 
Sub-order  SerpentesColubrinsB  non-venenati, 
and  Family  HomalopsidsB  as  under : — 

Fam.  Acrochordidse. 

Vain.    HomalcpsidsB. 
Cerberus    rhynchops,    Schn.,    Bengal ,    Moulmain, 

Andamans. 
Homalopsis  buccata,  TAnn.,  Kuhl.,  Martaban. 
Herpeton  tentaculatura,  Lacep. 
Tytheria  Hypsirhinoides,  Theoh. ^  Andamans. 
liypsirhina  enhydris,  Schn.f  Calcutta. 
„  plumbea,  Bote. 

„  Chinensis,  Gray. 

Fordonia  unicolor,  Gfray,  Pinang. 
Cantoria  elongata,  Girard. 
Ferania  Sieboldii,  Schl.^  Pegu. 
Hipistes  hydrinus,  Cantor.,  Rangoon. 
6«rarda  bicolor,  Gray,  Bassein. 
Acrochordus  Javanicus,  Uornst.,  Pinang. 
Chcrsydrus  granulatus,  Schn^d. 

GERARDINIA  LESCHENAULTIANA. 
DcNE.  A  tree  in  the  Central  Province  of 
Ceylon.  Grows  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  to 
6,000  feet.     Thw. 

GERARDINIA     ZBYLANICA,     Done. 

Urticabeterophylla,BozB.~Ga88-kahambillya,SiNOH- 

Not  uncommon  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Ceylon. — Thio.  En.y   Plant,    Zeyl.y   p.  259. 

GERFTSIUS  OR  LATTA  ISLANDS.  A 
group  of  small  isles  in  lat.  0®  21'  N.  long. 
127*^  9'  Yj.-^Horshurgh. 

GERICHO.  Tel.  ?  Oynodon  dactylon.— 
Pers.  ? 

GERMAN  MILLET.  Panicum  Germani- 
cum.     See  Graminaceas. 

GERMAN.  This  race  occupy  Central 
and  Northern  Europe  and   form,  with  the 


tion, — Porter's  TraveU,  Vol.  I,  pp.  12»3,  137.  }  Irish,  Enprlish,  Scotch,  Russians,   Persians, 
See  Gargostan  :  Kartelania.  1  and   Arian     hiudus,    Greeks    and  Romans, 
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of  the  great    Iranian    family.  Philo- 
admit  a  Grermanic    family  of  Ian- 
Soreral  of   the    philosophers  of 
ly  bare  largely  investigated  the  lan>> 
of  the  South  and  East  of  Asia.     See 
io,  India,  Sanscrit,  311,  312,  8i4. 
GERMAN  SABSAPARILLA.    See  Cy* 

6ERSAPPA.     A  water  fall  on  the  river 
gawatty  in  N.  Canara  the  fall  is  nearly 
feeL 

GERMSAIR,  properly  garm-sair.      Pers. 

ing  pastures  of  nomade  tribes*     The 

southern  region  of  Fars,  bordering  on 

Persian  Gulf,  is    called   the  G-armsair  or 

region."    It  extends  from  the  sea  to 

latitude  of  Elazeroon,  and  runs  parallel 

the  Persian  Gulf,   from  the  banks  of 

Tab  to  the  confines  of  Laristan ;  from 

eastward,  as  far  as  Kan  goon,  the 

is  named  the  Dnshtistan  or  ''land  of 

The  Tnngifitan,   commonly   pro- 

Tangistoon,  or  "  narrow  land>"  is  a 

tract  of  land  east  of  Bnshire.     The 

portion  of  the  people  of  the  whole 

ir.  are  an  independent  lawless  set, 

7  of  the  tribes  being  robbers  by  profes- 

•*.  ilmge  wall  of  mountains  separates  the 

P*^,  or  low  region,  from  the  Sardsair, 

•ngk  table  land  of  Persia.     One  of  the 

■j^  conspieuous    of  these,   ia    an  abrupt 

«%  iill,  named   Hormooj ;   where,  speci- 

fJM  of  coal  were  found.     Sardsair  signi- 

^**»ld  region."     It  is  also  termed  the 

■™a,aword  literally  signifying  "bound- 

«7  or  frontier,"  but  generally  applied  to 

Jfjliigli  land  where  the  climate  is  cold.  See 

wra«air,  Diyat,  Sarhad. 

GERSHTASHP.     A  Persian  hero  of  the 

J^  of   Feredun,   reputed  to  be  ancestor 

JfAenman,  Sam,   Zal  and  Rus turn,  JSttruen 

Iq^-Gasbstasp). 

GERSTEN-GRAUPEN.     Ger.  Bariey. 

GERU.     Hind.       Red     earth.     Earths 

JM  clajs  are    met  with    in  the    Punjab 

J**«fJ  known  by  the  names  of  "  geru," 

^^/    "gil.i-irmani,"     "  gil-i-khardya," 

Ru-i-abrorshi  "  or  "farsi,"   "  gil-i-makh- 

^   wd  "  harmuchi.'- 


GKTiE. 

lar ;  it  contains  clay,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
sesqui-oxide  of  iron. 

**  Gil-i-irmani"  differs  little  from  geru 
and  geri.  It  is  a  rough,  red,  brittle  earth, 
occurring  in  laminated  masses,  used  as  a 
colour,  and  also  medicinally.  It  is  the  re ' 
presentative  of  the  "bolus  Armeniacus," 
once  so  celebrated  as  a  European  medicine. 

''Harmuai,"  or  **  harmuchi,"  is  much 
used  for  house  painting,  as  an  artist's  colour, 
and  as  a  medicine ;  it  is  a  fine  deep  choco- 
late red  colour  like  that  yielded  by  artists 
'•  brown  madder,"  only  opaque. 

*'  Badochi."  A  red  dye,  is  used  to  adul- 
terate the  '^kamela"  red  dye  from  the 
Rottlera  tinctoria;  it  is  also  used  as  a 
glaze  for  pottery. — Hwnd  Book  of  the  Punjab. 
See  Earth  GU. 

GBRUDA  PATS  A  RAI.     Tel.     Bezoar. 

GESNERAGE^.  An  order  of  plants 
several  genera  of  which,  Achimenes,  Gloxi- 
nia, Ramondia,  Pyrenaica,  and  Gesneria,  are 
grown  as  flowering  plants  in  India. 

GETd£,  are  supposed  by  Professor  Wil- 
son to  be  the  Sacae.  If  we  examine  the  po- 
litical limits  of  the  great  Getio  nation  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  six  centuries  before 
Christ,  we  shall  find  them  little  circumscrib- 
ed in  power  on  the  rise  of  Timoor,  though 
twenty  centuries  had  elapsed.  At  this 
period  (A.  D.  1830),  under  the  last 
prince  of  G^tic  race,  Toghluc  Timoor  Khan, 
the  kingdom  of  Chaghtai  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Dhasht-i-kipchak,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Jaxartes  or  Jihoon,  on 
which  river  the  Getic  khan,  like  Tomyris, 
had  his  capital.  Kogend,  Tashkand,  Obtrar, 
Cyropolis,  and  the  most  northern  of  the 
Alexandria  cities  were  within  the  bounds  of 
Chaghtai.  The  Gete,  Jut,  Jit,  and  Tak- 
shac  races,  which  occupy  places  amongst 
the  thirty-six  royal  races  of  India,  are  all 
from  the  region  of  Sakatai  or  Chaghtai. 
Regarding  their  earliest  migrations,  the 
Pooranas  furnish  certain  points  of  informal 
tion  and  of  their  invasions  in  more  modem 
times,  the  histories  of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni 
and  of  Timoor  abundantly  acquaint  us.  From 
the  mountains  of  Joud  to  the  shores  of  Mek- 
ran,  and  along  the  Ganges,  the  Jit  is  widely 
spread;  while  the  Tasksbac  name  is  now 
confined  to  inscriptions  or  old  writings. 
Inquiries  in  their  original  haunts,  and  among 
tribes  now  under  difierent  names,  might 
doubtless  bring  to  light  their  original  de- 
-•|^-auTOrsni  16  a  pink  clay,  hard  but  i  signation,  now  best  known  within  the  Indus; 
„^tt'e,  and  paler  than  "  gil-i-irmani."     j  while  the  Takshac  or  Takiuk  may  probably 

%^a-i-abror8hi,"  "  gil-i-farsi,"  is  proba- '  be  discovered  in  the  Tajik,  still  in  his  an- 
up?  ^^ ^^  very  nearly  so.  I  cient  haunts,  the  Transoxiana  and  Choras- 

Gi|.i-makhtnm."    A  variegated  earth,  i  mia  of  classic  authors,  the  Mawar-ool-nahr 
*^  red,  and  pure  white,  soft  and  irregu- '  of  the  Persians,  the  Turan,  Turkisthan,  or 
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*  *ooden  slates.     It  is  used  medicinally 

^J-i-khardja  is  a  variety  of  Geru. 
^Ui-abrorshi 


i 


GET^. 


GEYLA. 


Tocbarisihan     of     native    geograpby,    the  1  ibis  cbaracter  in  tbeir  new  possessions.  Tbey^ 


abode  of  tbe  Tacbari,  Tacsbac,  or  Toorsbka 
invaders  of  India,  described  in  tbe  Pooranas 
and  existing  inscriptions.  Tbe  Gete  bad 
long  maintained  tbeir  independence  wben 
Tomjris  defended  tbeir  liberty  against  Gyrus. 
Driven  in  successive  wars  across  tbe  Snt- 
lej,  tbey  long  preserved  tbeir  ancient 
babits,  as  desultory  cavaliers,  under  tbe  Jit 
leader  of  Labore,  in  pastoral  communities, 
in  Bikanir,  tbe  Indian  desert  and  elsewbere, 
tbougb  tbey  bave  lost  sigbt  of  tbeir  early  bis- 
tory.  Tbe  transition  from  pastoral  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  is  but  8bort,and  tbe  descendant 
of  tbe  nomadic  Gete  of  Ti'ansoxiana  is  now 
tbe  best  busbandman  on  tbe  plains  of  Hin- 
dustan. Dr.  Jamieson  proves  satisfactorily 
tbat  tbe  Getae  and  Tbracians  were  tbe  same 
people,  and  tbat  it  is  very  probable,  if  not 
certain,  tbat  tbe  Gefc®  and  Gotbs  were  tbe 
same  people.  He  also  observes  tbat  tbe 
Getae  and  Scytbians  were  tbe  same  people. 
On  tbe  nortberu  side  of  tbe  Danube,  oppo- 
site to  tbe  territory  occupied  by  tbe  Scy- 
tbians, and  in  tbe  angle  forming  a  part  of 
Tbrace,  there  was  a  small  nation  in  the  time, 
of  Herodotus,  wbo  bore  tbe  name  of  Getae. 
Ancient  writers  distinguisb  tbe  Getae  from 
tbe  Massagetae,  by  placing  them  in  coun- 
tries remote  from  each  otber.  Les  penples 
qui  babitent  ces  vastes  contr6es  de  la  baut 
Asie,  born^es  au  midi  par  V  Inde,  la  Chine, 
et  la  Perse,  k  V  orient  par  la  mer  dn  Japon, 
h  r  Occident  par  les  fleuves  qui  se  jettent 
dans  le  mer  Gaspienne  et  la  Pont  Euzin,  au 
nord  enfin  par  la  Mer  glaciale,  sont  connus 
sous  le  nom  vulgaire  et  coUectif  de  Tartars 

Quoi  qu'  il  en  soit  de  V  origine  de 

ce  nom  des  Tatars,  les  Europ^ens,  qui  Font 
16gerement  alt^r^,  8*en  servent  indiff^rem- 
ment  pour  designer  une  fonle  de  nations  k 
demi  ctvilis6es,  qui  different  beaucout  entre 
elles,  ainsi  que  la  surite  de  cet  ouvrage  le 
fera  vois.  Dans  ce  sens,  je  crois  qu'il  est 
bon  de  conserver  k  ces  nations  le  nom  cel- 
lectif  de  Tartares,  quoique  corrompu  pr6- 
f^rablement  k  celni  de  Tat&rs,  qui  parott 
plus  correct  mais  qui  appartient  k  un  seul 
ti*ibu  ne  doit  pas  servir  k  designer  les  autres 
tribus  en  g6n6ral."  Tbe  Massagetas,  Getae 
or  Gotbs,  seem  gradually  ta  bave  advanced 
from  tbeir  ancient  limits  into  tbe  more 
fertile  districts  of  Asia.  And  all  tbe  lower 
and  middle  parts  of  tbe  western  boundary 
of  tbe  Indus,  went  by  tbe  name  of  Indo- 
Scytbia.  The  Scytbians,  cbiefly  tbe  Getae, 
bad  expelled  tbe  Ghreeks,  wbo  continued 
long  after  tbe  retreat  of  Alexander,  and  re- 
peopled  it  witb  colonies  of  tbeir  own  nation. 
Tbe  Getae  were  tbe  bravest  and  most  just  of 
all  tbe  Scytbians,  and  continued  to  preserve 
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must  bave  pursued  tbe  bunter'a  occupation, 
living  more  by  the  chase,  tbougb  tbeae  occu- 
pations are  generally  conjoined  in  tbe  early 
stages  of  civilization.  Asi  was  the  term 
applied  to  tbe  Gete,  Teut  or  Jut,  wben  tbey 
invaded  Scandinavia  and  founded  Jutland. 
The  Asi  seem  to  bave  been  a  nortberu 
race  witb  several  divisions  some  of  wbicb 
appear  to  bave  been  conquered  by  tbe  ISgyp- 
tian  King  Seti  III. 

Colonel  Tod  considers  tbat  Scandinavia 
was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  tbe  Asi.  He 
says  that  tbe  Sueni  or  Suiones  erected  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Upsala  in  wbicb  tbey 
placed  tbe  statues  of  Thor,  Woden  and 
Freya,  tbe  triple  divinities  of  tbe  Scan- 
dinavian Asi.  Herodotus  says  tbe  Getea 
were  tbeists,  beld  tbe  tenets  of  tbe  souls  im- 
mortality as  witb  tbe  budbists.  Were  we 
to  contrast  tbe  literary  acquirements  of  tbe 
Cbagbtai  princes  witb  those  of  tbeir  con- 
temporaries of  Europe,  tbe  balance  of  lore 
would  be  found  on  the  side  of  tbe  Asiatics, 
even  tbougb  Elizabetb  and  Henry  IT  of 
France  were  in  tbe  scale.  Amongst  tbe 
princes  from  tbe  Jaxartes  are  bistorians, 
poets,  astronomers,  founders  of  systems  of 
government  and  religion,  warriors,  and 
great  captains,  wbo  claim  Dur  respect  and 
admiration. — Tod^s  Rajasthan^  Vol.  L,  pp.  6, 
60,  822,  605  Pennant's  Hindostany  p.  63. 
OhcUfield's  Hindostan,  p.  63.  EechercheB  sur 
les  Langues  Tartares,  pp.  1 ,  3.  Kennedy  an 
the  Origin  of  Languages,  p.  57.  See  India. 
Jat,  Scytbia.      Afgban,  India,  Yuti. 

GETHSEMANB,  A  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying "  wine- press." — Robinson* s  Travels 
Palestine  and  fh/ria,  Vol.  I,  p.  121. 

GETONIA  PLORIBUNDA.  B.  ii,  428- 

Bandi  mnrugadn,    Tbl.  |  Karra  vadala,  Txl. 

GETSA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Guilandina 
bonduc. — Linn, 

GBUmvu,  Bekg.    Ezcoecaria  agallocba. 

GEWA.  Hind.  Ezccecaria  agallocba.-^ 
Linn. 

GEUM.  An  ornamental  genus  of  plants, 
G.  coccineum  being  extremely  bandsome, 
mostly  the  produce  of  N.  America  and 
Russia,  tbey  require  a  ligbt  loamy  soil,  and 
are  increased  by  dividing  tbe  roots  or  bj 
seed. 

GEWLA.    Tam.     See'GowIa. 

GEYAB.    Hind.     Cedms  deodara. 

GEYLA.  A  river  in  Kattywar,  lat  22**, 
long.  71**  20'  B.  flows  into  gulf  of  Cam- 
bay.    Lengtb  60  miles. 


GHANTARAVAMU. 

i 

^0HA,  also  irhas.  Hind,  grass,  herbage. 
HUori  gha,  Hiud.  Kamez  hastatns,  Shili- 
bs  Hind.  Ghrjsopogon  glancoptis.  See 
baos,  Ghas. 

I  6HADIB  Ar.  A  practice  followed  by  the 

'  nuihoxnedans  of  India.  On  the  18th  of 

month  Zi-ul-haj,  they  form  three  images 

dough,  to  represent  the  kalifs  Abn-bakar 

and  Osman,  fill  them  with  honey  and, 

iDg  them    with   pins,   they  suck   the 

▼  as  if  it  were  the  blood  of  these  kalifs. 

GHADSI,  M&HR.  Vagrant  musicians,  said 
ibe  descendants  of  the  race  who  formerly 
'ibited    the   great   sonthem   forest — the 

ikaranya. 
GHAFIZ,    Hind.    Delphiniam  sanicnlas- 

6HAFRAN  Hind.  Saffron. 
6HAGBA.      Hind,   a  petticoat.   Rajpnt 
We  only  three  articles  of  parure ;  the 
or  petticoat  the  kanchi,  or  corset ; 
dopati  or  scarf ;  the  fashion  varies  in 
proTince  and  tribe,  though  the  texture 
materials  are    every  where  the  same : 
,    m  in  summer,  and   quilted   chintz   or 
-■Old  cloth    in   winter. — Tod's   Bajasthan 

6HAI  KWAN,  see  Ewang-tung-chi. 

GHAm,  Ar.     Without. 

GflAlR  MULAZIM,  Hind,  as  opposed 
jjiaknni,  persons  in  the  villages  of  the 
*«j*l)  who  help  the  farmers,  but  are  not 
'^tIj  hired  cultivators. 

GHAlRrMBHDI.  A  mahomedan  sect 
^  believe  that  tbe  imam  Mehdi  has  come 
**^  world  and  gone.  The  words  mean, 
^U  or  deprived  of,  Mdlidi.     See  Elias  ; 

GHALICHA.  Hind.  *  Pers.  Woollen 
^  Woollen  carpets. 

GHALLAH.     a  BAB.  grain. 

GHALME.    Hind.    Anabasis  multiflora. 

GHANDA-BELA.  Hind.  Andropogon 
*^*nanthns.    Linn. 

GHANDARVA  (Jaksha)  the  voiceful 
Jpts  in  the  air  who  sing  the  praises  of 
***»»».    See  Gkndarva. 

GHANNA.  Dukh.     Sugarcane. 

6HAXS.  Goz.  Hind.  Grass.  Hay : 
^*'^.    See  Ghansor-Kafar 

6HAN  SENG.      Can.     Bignonia  xylo- 

GRANT  A.  Hind.  A  clock :  a  gong : 
*^°oar:  ghanta  bajana,  to  strike  the  hour. 

GHANTARAVAMU.     Sansc.    A  species 

1  ^-^'ot^^aria.   This,  like   the  Telugu  name 

^achettuis  a  generic  term,  signifying 

J^Jtle"  from  the  sound  of  the  seeds  in  the 


GHARIPURA, 

GHANTHAWOOD.  Anglo-Tel.  Gan- 
tha  karra.  Tel.  A  wood  of  the  Northern 
Circars. 

GHAO.  Hind.  A  wound,  nn  ulcer 
wounded.  Hence,  Ghaeja  (?)  Guz.  The 
village  barber,  and  barber  surgeon. 

GHAR.  Arab.  Peks.  Hind.  Wbito 
quartz.  White  cornelian.  Ice,  hail,  also 
a  cave. 

GHAR,  Mongol.  The  hand  :  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Sanscrit  word  Kar,  the  Hindi  Gar, 
and  in  Greek  Kheir. 

GHAR.    A  river  near  Kilcheepoor. 

GHAR,     Hind.    The  best  kind  of  ginger. 

GHARA.  Hind.  A  globular  and  short 
necked  earthen  vessel.     See  Gharra. 

GHARAM.     Mal.     Salt. 

GHABASKAI.    Hind.—?? 

GHAREI  KASHMALU.  Hind.  Lalle- 
mantia  Roy  leans. 

GHARGHASHTAI.  Hind.  Amygda- 
lus  Persica. 

GHARI.  a  water  clock ;  a  clepsydra ; 
a  bmss  gong,  a  division  of  time,  about  24 
minutes,  hence,  Ghariali,  a  gong  striker. 

GHARI.  Mar.  Ghadi.  A  Sudra  at- 
tendant on  a  temple,  corresponding  with  a 
Gurare. 

GAVIAL,  properly  Gharial,  is  the  Gavia- 
lis  Gangeticns,  the  Narrow-beaked  Croco- 
dile of  tbe  Ganges,  (Edw.,  Phil.  Trans.  Na- 
tural Syst.  Amph.)  Gavialis  Gangeticus, 
Gray,  (  Synops  Rept. )  the  Gavial  of  the 
Ganges,  Griff.,  *  Anim.  Kingd.'  The  Gavial 
of  the  Ganges  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
of  the  living  Saurians.  The  measurement 
of  the  largest  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Dumeril 
and  Bibron  is  given  at  5  metres,  40  centi- 
metres (17  feet  8  inches.) — Engl,  GyC', 
p.  205.     See  Gharial ;  Reptilia. 

GHAR-I-JAMSID,     See  Kandahar. 

GHARIKUN.  Ar.  Hind.  Pers.  Agaric  ; 
Boletus  igniarinus  also  Agaricus  ignens, 
also  Polyporus,  sp.  A  fungus  used  in  me- 
dicine. 

GHARILPIT.  a  mine  of  precious  gar- 
net occurs  at  Gh  aril  pit,  about  eight  mites 
south  of  Palunshab,  in  the  Hyderabad 
country,  in  the  detritus  of  a  granitic  rock, 
penetrated  by  trap-dykes,  and  composed  of 
mica,  garnet.<9,  kyanite,  quartz,  and  felspar. 
Dr.  Voysey,  states  that  the  precious  garnets 
are  found  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  the  alluvium  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  The 
surface  of  the  rock  and  soil  were  strewed 
with  garnets  in  great  profusion,  but  these 
were  generally  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

GHARIPURA  Also  called  Elephants,  an 
island  in  the  Bombay  harbour,  may  be  called  a 
complete  pantheon:  for  among  the  hun- 
dreds   of  tigures    there  sculptured,   every 
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GHAT. 

principal  deity  is  found.  Badha  is,  evi- 
dently, from  his  size  and  situation,  a  prin- 
cipal personage  there ;  yet  not  he  to  whom 
the  temple  seems  peculiarly  dedicated,  which 
is  appreheuded  to  be  the  One  Supreme 
Being.  But  as  no  representations  are  ever 
made  of  that  being,  there  are  shown  his 
three  principal  powers,  or  attributes,  (viz., 
according  as  they  be  contemplated — mytho- 
logically,  ethically,  metaphysically,  or  philo- 
sophically,) are, 


Brahma. 

Creation. 

Past. 

Vishnu. 

Preservation. 

Present. 

Siva. 

Destruction. 

Future. 

Power. 

Matter. 

Earth. 

Wisdom. 

Spirit. 

Water. 

Jastice. 

Time. 

Fire. 

Moor* 8  Hindu  Pantheon, 

GHAttlLA  PULLI— ?  Garoinia  oambo- 
gia. 

GHAROT.     Hind.     Oxystelma  escnlenta- 

GHARRA.  H(ND.  An  unglazed  earthen 
water  pot  hence  '*  Ghar-nai*'  a  raft  support- 
ed on  pots.     See  Ghara. 

GHARRA  RIVER.  The  modem  Punjabi 
name  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  first  of  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Indus,  reached  by  Alexander. 
The  Gharra  runs  north  of  Bahawalpoor, 
distant  two  miles.  See  Punjab.  Ind,  in 
15ih  Cent 

GHAS.  Hind.  Adiantum  venustnm. 
See  Gha ;  Ghans. 

GHASAL.  Ar.  Hind.  Pbrs.  The  ma- 
homedan  legal  washings  of  the  body. 
The  mahomedans  have  two  kinds  of  ablu- 
tion or  lustration,  the  "  Ghasal"  or  legal 
washings  for  all  classes,  after  any  kind  of 
bodily  uncleanness  such  as  the  pollutio 
nocturna,  menses,  coitus,  or  child-birth,  for 
until  puriued  it  is  uidawful  to  eat,  pray,  touch 
the  koran,  or  go  to  the  mosque.  If  the  legal 
Ghasal  be  not  needed,  nevertheless,  before 
prayer,  the  wazu  or  washing  in  a  prescribed 
manner  of  the  face,  hands  and  feet  is  indis- 
pensable. It  occupies  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  wazu  is  only  needed,  when  any  minor 
cause  of  impurity  as  in  performing  the  na- 
tural functions  has  occurred.  Where  water 
is  not  to  be  had,  the  Teyammum,  or  rubbing 
the  face,  legs  and  hands  with  fine  dust  or 
dry  sand  suffices. 

GHAS-KUCHOO.  Beng.  Typhonium 
flagrelli  forme. 

GHASVEL.     Hind.     Cnscuta  reflexa. 

GHAT.  Hind.  A  term  employed  in  India 
to  designate  a  ferry,  or  landing  place  on  a 
river;  a  range  of  hills  or  the  scarped  wall 
of  a  table  land ;  or  the  defile  or  pass  leading 
through  such.  The  Western  ghats  extend 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tapti,  to  the  gap  of 
Palghaut,  a  distance  of  800   miles.     They 


GHAZI. 

are  clothed  with  dense  forests,  with  fi 
inhabitants.  The  coast  line  from  the  sea 
their  base  is  generally  fiat  and  low  wi 
occasional  spurs  or  solitary  hills,  but  il 
ghats  rise  abruptly,  almost  scarped,  to  i 
average  height  of  3,000  feet,  Parondar 
4,472,  and  Mahabaleshwar,  4,700,  Mathen 
is  a  projecting  spur.  The  eastern  Ghi 
extend  from  Qrissa  to  Coimbatore,  aloi 
the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Indi 
at  distances  of  50  to  150  miles  from  the  Bi 
of  Bengal.  They  are  steep  and  well  clotb 
with  forests.  The  country  lying  betwd 
them  and  the  sea  is  low,  scarcely  riadj 
above  100  feet  above  the  sea.  See  Ghati^ 
1  GHATICA.  Sans.  An  Indian  hour, i 
minutes  European  time.     See  Danda. 

GHATIYA.  H.  A  brahman  who  atfe« 
at  ghats  where  hindu  pilgrims  bathe,  1 
take  care  of  their  clothes,  and  su[^1y  sanA 
fiowers,  &c,y  he  exacts  certain  fees,  as  a  rin 
denouncing  imprecations  on  any  who  ren 
his  exactions,  these  people  sometimes  repi 
to  a  distance  to  escort  pilgrims  totM 
places  of  ablution.     Wilson.  ' 

GHAT-MANJHI.  H.  Beno.  Afenj 
man,  applied  also  to  a  man  who  regakl 
the  hire  of  boats,  supplies  ^  &c.  Ac.    ITto 

GHATNA,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chote  Nm 
pore.  Hard,  yellow  timber. — 0<d.  CdLB 
1862. 

GHATOT-KACHA,  See  InscriptioB 
p.  37:^—8. 

GHAT    PALM.     Eng.      Caryola  hibm 

GHATTI  GOND.  Guz.  Hihd.  Gnm. 
Arabic. 

GHATYARI.    Hind.   Andropogon  iwai 

ancusa.  *  , 

GHAZ.  Hind.  Pebs.  Tamarix  orid 
talis ;  tamarisk. 

GHAZA,  Ab.  in  mahomedanism,  an  ei 
pedition  against  infidels  :  the  term  6h»«l 
applied  to  those  who  fight  for  their  religW 
to  the  death.  M'cOregor'a  History  o/  " 
Sikhs,  Vol.  I,  p.  193. 

GHAZAL.  Ab.  An  ode,  it  should  cm 
sist  of  not  less  than  five,  or  more  tW 
eighteen,  couplets ;  the  last  line  of  ^ 
couplet  terminating  in  the  same  letter! 
the  alphabet.  The  two  first  lines  of 
ode  rhyme  together,  after  which  e' 
alternate  line;  and  the  last  verse  s'^ 
contains  the  "  takhallus,"  the  assui 
literary  name  of  the  poet,  J 

GHAZAN  son  of  Kai-Khatu  and  nephrt 
of  Kablai  Khan,  succeeded  to  his  &tb«1 
throne  in  A.  D.,  1295.  He  was  a  hnn 
soldier  and  statesman.  .^^ 

GHAZGI  BRAHUI    See  Kelat,  p  4» 
GHAZI.     Pebs.    Hind.     Amahomecw 
soldier  fighting  for  his  faith.     A  rehgiotB 
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GHAZNI. 

lor.    One  who  has  slain  an  infidel. 
IflAZI  MIYAN.    A  mahomedan  saint  in 
i^ate  with  the  agricultural  and  lower 
of  the  N.  W.  provinces,  except  in 
ili,  and  included  among  the  Panchpeeree. 
Mirat-i-Mosaoodee  says  he  had  a  dream 
night  hefore  his  death,   in   which  his 
came  and  placed  a  bridal  chaplet  on 
brow  as  heing  indicative  of  the  crown 
marijrdom  with   which   he   was   to  be 
on  the  following  day.    He  is  partly 
tills  account  called   Gajna  Doolha  and 
Cbhinnla.     Who   this  Ghazee   Meean 
k  a  question  on  whicb  even  mahomedan 
ities  are  not  agreed.     Elliot  quoting 
Gvcin  de  Tassy,  in  hid  memoire  of  the 
religion  in  India. 
IPUR.    L,  25  <5  33'  6".  N.  L.  83  ® 
i  £.  a  town  in  Hindostan,  on  the  leffc 
flf  the  Ganges,  71  miles  N.  E.  of  Ben- 
in the  Benares  district  of  the  N.  W. 
CC8.    The  Dak  bungalow   is  351  feet 
the  sea.     Lord    Com  wall  is  is  buried 
He  had  been   appointed   Governor 
il  a  second  time  and  was  proceeding 
fteeoantry  wbcn  he  fell  sick   and  died 
»  rr.o/Hm.  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 
BlAZLEI.    Hind.    Tamarix  dioica. 
BHALXAVl.     Belonging  to  Ghazni. 

^L  A  town  in  Afghanistan  7,726 
fct  me  the  sea.  On  the  north  of  the 
^aboat  half  a  mile  from  the  gate,  rises 
^Srst  of  Bulfcan  Mahmud's  minars,  or 
^■■tts,  the  other  is  about  four  hundred 
yfe  beyond  it,  in  the  same  direction.  They 
*^  rise  alon6y  based  upon  rough  stone- 
••^  The  most  northerly  is  the  hand- 
structure;  but  both  are  exquisite 
(M  of  brick- work.  They  are  about 
feet  in  hei^t,  and  much  damaged, 
li  commln^s  a  most  extensive 
which  is  but  indifferently  furnished 
^lages^and  oastles^though  not  absolu- 
without  them,and  the  river  of  Nawar  runs 
*h  the  town  walls  on  the  northern  side, 
town  ia  seated  in  the  midst  of  a 
grain  country,  and  in  the  adjacent  plains 
^awar  it  has  immense  fields  of  pasture. 
^^i  in  its  prosperity  was  frequently 
*ncl  sacked,  memorably,  by  the  great 
^  and  by  Alla-ud-din,  the  Afghan 
of  Ghor.  Ghazni  has  the  repute  of 
'gavery  ancient  site.  Wilford,  following 
''nk  authorities,  tells  us,  that  the  kings 
!  Yavana  and  Deucalion  resided  at  it. 
fttHher  tells  us,  that  its  proper  ancient 
J^was  Sahal,  Zabal,  or  Saul,  as  written 
"''ysococcas,  whence  ho  refers  it  to  be 
^'»  of  Ptolemy.  He  also  conjectures 
^Jjjoe the  Oscanidati  of  tho  Pentingerian 
^■^  noted  as  twenty*two  fursangs  from 
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Asbana,  which  he  considers  Kabal,  and 
thirty- five  fersangs  from  Rupha,  which 
he  would  identify  with  Shehcr  Safar. 
The  annals  of  the  Yadu  of  Jeysulmir 
state  that  long  anterior  toYicrama,  they 
held  dominion  from  Ghazni  to  Scunarcand, 
they  established  themselves  in  those  regions 
after  the  Mahabarat,  hut,  on  tho  rise  of 
mahomedanism  or  the  pressure  of  other 
races,  they  were  again  impelled  towaj*ds  the 
Indus  river.  They  assert  that  Ghizni  is  pro- 
perly Gujni  founded  by  the  race  of  Yadu : 
and  in  a  curious  specimen  of  liindu  geo- 
graphy presented  by  Col.  Tod  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  all  the  tract  about  tho 
glaciers  of  the  Ganges  is  termed  Gujlibun, 
or  Gujlibu,  the  *  Elephant  Forest.*  elephant 
wilds.  There  is  a  "  Gujingurh*  mentioned 
by  Abul  Fazil  in  the  region  of  Bijore,  in- 
habited by  the  Sooltano,  Jadoon,  and  Euso- 
fyze  tribes. 

The  empire  of  Ghizni  was  founded  by 
Abistagi,  governor  of  Korasan  A.  D.  96(3, 
who  revolted  from  the  king  of  Buchara : 
whose  ancestor,  in  his  turn,  had  risen  to 
power,  on  the  ruins  of  the  kaliphat  empirei, 
about  87  years  before.  Ghizni  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  tract  which  composed  tho 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  after  the  division  of 
Alexi\nder's  empire :  that  is,  the  countries 
lying  between  Parthia  and  the  Indus  ;  and 
south  of  the  Oxus.  Emperors,  who  have 
reigned  in  Hindoostan  sioce  the  Ghiznian 
conquest.  Tod's  Rajasthany  Vol.  II,  p.  455. 
RcnnelVs  Memoirs ^  p.  xlix. 

Ghiznian  Emperors  Began  to  reign. 


A.  D. 

A.  D. 

Mahmood  I. 

...     1000 

Ibrahim  I. 

...     105(5 

Mahomed  I. 

—  jl028 

Musaood  III. 

...     1098 

Musoood  I. 

Arsilla 

...     1115 

Modood 

*!.  ion 

Byram  I. 

...     1118 

Musaood  II. 

•••|l05l 
...  ) 

Chusro  I. 

...     1152 

All 

Chuaro  II. 

...     1169 

Reshid 
Feroch  Zaarl 

"  }  1052 

Ghoriany  or  Gaurian  Emperor 

Mahomed  II.  or  Mahomod  Gliori 

...     1118 

Pat  an  f  or  Afghan  Emperors. 

Cuttnb 

...     120.5 

Keikobad 

...     1286 

Eldoze 

"*) 

Ferose  II. 

..       1289 

Aram 

•••Cl210 

Alia  I. 

...      1295 

Altumsh  or 

Omar 

..     1316 

Iltamsh 

...) 

Mubarik  I. 

..       1317 

Feroze  I. 

...     1235 

Tnglik 

...     1321 

Sultana  Rizia, 

Mahomed  III. 

..     1325 

empress 

...     1236 

Feroz  III. 

...     1351 

Byram  II. 

...     1239 

Tuglik  II. 

.       1388 

Musaood  IV. 

..     1242 

MaJtioraed  IV. 

•  •  1 1389 

Mahmood  II 

..     1245 

Aba-Baker 

Balin 

..      1265 

fMahmood  III. 

..     1393 

Seid  Dynasty, 

Chizer 

..      1414    Mahomed  V. 

1433 

Mubarick  II. 

.,     1421 

1  Alia  II. 

..     1447 
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Dynasty  of  Lodi. 

Beloli  .  .     1450  I  Ibrahim  IT. 

Secunderl.  ..     1488  1 

Mogul,  or  Mongol  Emperors, 
Baber  ..      1525    Hnmaioon 


Second  Patau  Dynasty, 


Shero 
Selim 


1542 
1545 


Mahomed  VI. 
Ibrahim  III. 


•■••} 


Mogul  Dynasty  restored. 


Forkhser 
Ruff-eh-ul-DIrjat 
Raff.eh.nl.Dowlah 
X  Mahomed  Shah . 
Ahmed  Shah       .. 
Alumgir  II 
Shah  Alum 


} 


1516 
1530 

1552 

1713 

1717 

1718 
1748 
1753 

1760 


Humaioon          ...  1554 

Acbar                 ...  1555 

Jehangir             ...  1605 

ShahJehan         .  1628 
Aurangzebe,  or    A!- 

Inmgir  I           .  1659 

Bahadur  Shah    ...  1707 

Jehunder  Shah  ..  1712 

*  He  began  his  reign  in  Ghizni,  A.  D.  977. 

t  Tamerlane's  invasion  happened  in  this  reign. 

X  And  Nadir  Shah's  in  this. 

Acbar  was  the  first  who  made  a  great 
innovation  in  the  standard  of  the  coss.  He 
directed  it  to  bo  taken  at  5,000  gnz,  equal 
to  4,757  yards ;  that  is,  abont  a  British  mile 
and  6  furlongs.— HfiTineZZ'ir  Memoirs ^  p.  4. 

It  was  captured  by  the  British  on  tbo 
23rd  July  1839  re-captured  6th  September 
1842.  Vigne's  perfouKl  Narrative,  p.  128-9. 
Mason's  Journeys,  Vol.  II.  p.  222.  See  Kabul 
p.  433  Kattiyawar.  Khyber,  Kufa,  Mahmud, 
Soraanath. 

GH AZ  r^  RIVER.  Rises  in  the  Huzareb 
mountains,  abont  Lat.  33^  50",  Lon.  08"*  20'. 
Its  course  generally  southerly,  as  far  as  lat. 
33*^  ;  afterwards  south-westerly,  into  lake. 
Abistada,  in  lat.  32''  42'  lon.  68  "^  3'. 

GHEBBANELLI  KURA.  Tel.  Greens 
of  Premna  intep^ifolia. — Roxib. 

GHEBBUNELLI  VERU.  Tbl.  Root 
of  Premna  integrifolia. — Roxh. 

GHEBR  properly  GABR.  Pers.  A  term 
of  reproach,  applied  to  the  Parsees  in  Persia, 
it  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Turkish 
Gaour.     See  Gabr. 

GHECHO.  Bbno.     Spathium  cbinense. 

GHKCHU.  Hind.  Aponogeton  monos- 
tachyon. 

GHEE.  Hind.  Clarified  butter.  See 
Ghi. 

GHEENTI-NUTI.  BeNO.  Amarantus 
tenuifolius. 

GHEGURA.  Hind,  also  Gheghura,  is 
the  unripe  pod  of  gram.  Also  the  unripe 
bole  of  cotton  which  is  known  also  bv  the 
names  of  Goolur,  Ghentee,  and  Bhitna. 
When  it  bursts  it  assumes  another  name, 
when  this  change  in  the  plant  occurs,  it  is 
usual  eastward  of  the  Jumna,  to  select  the 
largest  plant  in  the  field  and  having  sprin- 
kled it  with  buttermilk  and  rice  water  it  is 
bound  all  over  with  pieces  of  cotton,  taken 
from  the  other  plants  of  the  field.     This 
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selected  plant  is  called  Sirdar  or  Bho^I- 
daee,  i.  e.,  Mother-cotton,  from  bhogla, 
a  name  sometimes  give^  to  a  larg^  cotton- 
pod  and  daee  (for  daiya)  a  mother;  and 
after  salutations  are  made  to  it,  prayers  arc 
offered  that  the  other  plants  may  resemble 
it  in  the  richness  of  their  produce.  To  the 
west  of  the  Jumna  there  is  rarely  a  Bhogul- 
daee,  but  when  the  pods  begin  to  burst, 
women  go  round  the  field,  and  as  a  kind  of 
lustration,  throw  salt  into  it^  with  similar 
supplications  that  the  produce  may  be 
abundant.    Ttbullus  Idb.  II,  EL  i,  says^ 

Dii  patrii  purgamos  agros,  purgamus 
agresfces. 

Yos  mala  de  nostris  pellit^  liraitibns. 

Neu  seges  eludate  messem  fallacibus  her- 
bis. 

The  practice  appears  to  be  observed 
with  a  similar  object  and  in  somewhat 
similar  fashion  to  the  Ambravalia  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Field-Litanies  of  the 
English  Church  Rogation  or  Gang-dap. 
Elliot, 

GHEJASUDUMUSTRA.  Sans.  Pedali- 
um  murex.     Gokeru. 

GHELIJRU.  TeL.  Trianthema  obcor- 
data. — Roxh. 

GENDAGA  TRIVAGUM.  Tam.  Sul- 
phuric acid. 

GHENDAGAM.    Tel.    Sulphur. 

GHENDAMULA.  Sans.  Hibiscus  escn- 
lentus. 

GHENGIRAVI  CHETTU.  TeL.  Thea- 
pesia  popnlnea  tree: — Lam-, 

GHENNERU.  Tel.  Nerium  odorum.— 
Alt, 

GHENNERA  VERU.  Tel.  Root,  of 
Norium  odornm. 

GHENTAL.    Hind.   Tulma  stellata. 

GHERIA,  a  small  river  that  rises  in  the 
Balacrhat, 

GHERIAH,  was  the  chief  town  and 
strongest  port  of  Angria:  in  175C  it  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  a  British  sqnadron 
under  Admiral  Watson,  and  on  land  by  an 
army  under  Clivo.  A  Mahrata  army,  was 
present,  but  held  aloof. 

GHERIAH.  Twenty-one  miles  from  Jun- 
gipore  is  Sooty,  where  the  Bagiritti  branches 
off  from  the  Ganges.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Sooty  is  remarkable  for  the  battle  of 
Gheriah,  fought  between  Ali  Verdi  and 
Sarferaz  Khan  in  1740.  There  was  another 
battle  fouorht  in  1763  between  Meer  Knsim 
and  tho  British.     Tr,  of  a  Hind.  I.  p.  85. 

GHERU.   Can.   Semecarpoa  anacardium. 

GHERUTTI  KAMA.  Tel.  Vernouia 
cincrca,  Less, 

GHET  KUCHU.  Beng.  Arum  orixcnse, 
syn.  of  Typhoniura  orixense. — Sckotl, 
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GHIKAR 
[EZO    Hind.     Maana.    See    Kudrat 


u. 


See 


Efflu 
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UNJGABEEN    MANNA. 
L   HalvassL 
rHI.    Guz.  Hind.    Clarified  Batter. 

;thim,  grita.  Sues.  |  Neyi,  Tam.  Tbl. 

i  is  lai^ly  manufac tared   in   all  tbe 

of  Asia  and  generally   sells  at  25  per 

above  the  cost  of  batter.     Ghi  is  made 

TOT  large  qaantities  in  tbe  jangle  tracts 

■  '"Bar."    The  finest  ghi  ased  on  the 

ibaj  side  of  India,  comes  from  Karachee 

the  moath  of  the  Indas — Hindu  Infan» 

p.l7f. 

ITANDE.  It.  Acorns  \  the  seed  or  frait 

ieoak. 

ifllAOUB,  originally  Gabar  or  fire- 
linpper,  is  now  synonymons  with  Elafir, 
is  applied  to  the  people  who  preceded 
'lomedans,  as  well  as  to  Earopeans. 
^tmdence  in  Koordistan,  Vol.  I.  p.  80. 
Gmut,  Gabr  Ghabr. 

S-UD-DIN  -  bin  -  HUM  A.M-  UD- 
His  takhalos  or  literary  name  was 
His  book  is  entitled  Habib-as- 
•fi  afrad-al-basbar,   that     is    to    say, 
canons  part  of  the  lives  of  illastrioas 
Uis  a  histery  which  he  had  extracted 
^  which   his  father  Mircond  had 
vapond,  and  entitled,  Baozat-as-Safa,  bat 
kriiii  he  made  augmentations.     He  de- 
wed tiiis  book  to  the  secretary  of  state 
tAiging  to   the  king     of    Persia,    shah 
m  ^vi,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
mb-nllah,  and  for  that  reason  the  book 
titt  Qune  of  Hahib  given  it  in  the  year 
\Heg.  S>27,  in  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XII. 
ns  also    author  of  another  histery, 
^  ifl  entitled  Khalasat-nl-Akhbar  *,    or 
Cream  of  Histories. — Histoid  of  Genghiz 
",  p.  422. 
GHI-TURAI.    HiKD.     Lufia  pentandra. 
GHILICHI,  a    branch     of  the    Toch- 
>tlie  first  of  the    tribes  of  Kapchak 
«'«  Hietory  of  Persia,  Vol.  II,  p.  231. 
fiHiDAYU.    Can.    Tree. 
6HI.G0WAR.  Hind.  Aloe  India.  Royle. 
Soaihcm  India,  plants  of  the  "  Ghi-go- 
'"or"Kal-banda,"  the  Aloe  perfoliata, 
sospended   with  their  roots   upwards, 
'  1^  iongitndinal  incision  in  each  leaf,  te 
the  aroma  of  the  juice  to  become 
it,  and  disperse  musquitoes  from  the 

^HI  KA  GADDA.    Ddk.  Isoetes  Coro-  shoes 

■Kkdeliana.  Button  • 
2&KWAR.     Hind.     Aloe     perfoliata. '  Bark 

VpKAE,  a  Scythic  race  inhabiting  the  |^ 

J^  of  the  Indas ;  at  an  early  period  of  his-  jj^^q^ 

^^wefpe  given  to  infanticide.  It  was  a  Dog 

^^  says  Feriahto,  "  as  soon  as  a  female  Fish 
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child  was  borU)  te  carry  her  to  the  market 
place  and  there  proclaim  aloud,  holdi)ig  the 
child  in  one  hand,  and  a  knife  in  the  other, 
that  any  one  wanting  a  wife  might  have 
her ',  otherwise  she  was  immolated."  By 
this  means  they  had  more  men  than  women, 
which  occasioned  the  eastern  of  several  hus- 
bands to  one  wife.  When  any  one  husband 
visited  her,  she  set  up  a  mark  at  the  door, 
which  being  observed  by  the  others,  they 
withdrew  till  the  signal  was  removed.  The 
Ghikar  are  supposed  te  be  the  descendants  of 
the  mountaineers  whose  chief  Am bisaces  sent 
ambassadors  with  presents  te  Alexander. 
Baber  writes  the  name  Gaker  but  it  is  also 
written  Ghuka  and  Khaka.— TocZ'fi  Rajas- 
than,  Vol.  I,  p.  636.  See  Afghan,  Kabul, 
Khetri,  Jelam. 

GHI  KOMAR.    Hind.    Aloe    Indica.— 
Royle. 

GHILAN.  a  district  known  to  the 
ancient  Arians  as  Varena.  It  was  their 
thirteenth  settlement  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  their  ancient  possessions  in  India.  Haug 
has  shown  Varena  with  the  four  corners 
to  be  a  Ghilan.  The  curse  of  Ahriman  was 
irregular  menstruation.  See  Arians.  Kizzel 
Ozan. 
.  GHILANI.  Abd  ul  Kader  Ghilani,  styled 

Sultan  ul  Aulia. 
GHIL    GARANTA.      Tel.      Crotalaria 

verrucosa. — Linn. 

GHILIAK,  a  nomade  race  dwelling  on  the 
coast  of  Tartary  and  Siberia  as  far  as  Ayan 
on  the  north-western  extremity  of  Seghalin. 
They  are  low  in  stature,  stout,  and  rather 
broad  in  proportion  te  their  height.  Shape 
of  the  head  round,  cheek  bones  prominent, 
eyes  oblique,  well  defined  eye  brows,  more 
arched  than  those  of  the  Chinese,hair  coarse 
black  and  bound  into  a  tail,  and  occasionally 
wearing  a  coarse  black  beard,  hands,  small 
and  delicate,  with  well, shaped  nails,  com- 
plexion fair  and  ruddy.  The  women  are 
small  but  prolific. 


Hand  - 

Teeth  - 

Nose  - 
Ear 

Foot  - 
Lip 

Whiskers 

Chin  - 

Child  . 
Man 


6na-la. 

Ik-ta. 

Mnk-sha. 

Shia. 

Bag-dal. 

Hum. 

House. 

Ge. 

Noocb-ka. 

Besagdh. 
.  Mnt-cha. 
.  Unta. 
.  To-ho. 
.  I-wak-tha. 

-  Nang^ngha. 
.  Sooh. 

-  Beagh. 
.  I  nok. 

.  Nung-ye. 


Bear    -     - 

Ma  pa. 

Water  -    - 

Ma. 

Sea      .    - 

Namu. 

River   -    - 

Widhi. 

Grass  -     • 

.  Uk-ta. 

Cause  - 

.  Wilmakdha. 

Fire      - 

-  Thoh. 

Rain     - 

-  Tigdhu. 

Sauee  pan 

-  Hatchua. 

Stone    - 

.  Jo  lo. 

Net       - 

.  Ah  Dhu  pih. 

Foreet  - 

.  Dhn  we. 

One       - 

-  0  mo  ko. 

Two      - 

-  Dhu. 

Three    - 

.  Sla. 

Four      - 

-  Dhi. 

Five      - 

-  Thungha. 

Six 

-  Nungo. 

Seven    - 

-  Nadka. 

GHILJI. 


Cpow 

.  Ga  ak. 

Bight     . 

.    -  Ja  pa. 

Salmon'  - 

-  Sak  ja  sa. 

Nine 

.    -  Huyn. 

Doer 

-  Talki. 

Ten 

•     J&a 

Dr.  Latham*8  Discriptlve  Ethiolocry, 

GHILJI,  an  Afghan  tribe  which,  witli  the 
Abdali,  form  the  bulk  of  the  Af<?hanistan 
popnlation,  bub  chiefly  dwelling  in  Kandahar 
and  Kabnl.  The  Ghilji  tribe  occupy  the 
principal  portion  of  the  country  between 
Kandahar  and  Ghazni,  and  are  the  moat 
numerous  of  the  Afghan  tribes.  These 
people  are  also  found  between  Farrah  and 
Herat,  and  again  between  Kabul  and  Jelala- 
bad,  but  in  either  position,  being  under  due 
control,  they  are  little  heard  of.  The  Ghilji 
between  Kandahar  and  Ghazni  comprise  the 
great  families  of  the  Ohtak,  the  Thoki,  the 
Tereki  and  the  Andari  with  their  sub- divi- 
sions. Of  these,  the  three  first  are  indepen- 
dent, and  the  last,  residing  at  Mokar^  are 
subject  to  the  government  of  Ghazni.  The 
Ohtak  are  acknowledged  the  principal  of  the 
Ghilji  families,  and  in  the  period  of  their 
supremacy  furnished  the  chief,  or  padshah. 
The  Ghilji  are  both  an  agricultural  and 
a  pastoral  people,  dwelling  in  villages  and 
castles  as  well  as  in  tents.  They  are  a  re- 
markably tall  fine  race  of  men,  with  marked 
features,  the  Ohtak  and  Thoki  peasantry 
being  probably  unsurpassed,  in  the  mass,  by 
any  other  Afghan  tribe  for  commanding 
stature  and  strength.  They  are  brave  and 
warlike,  but  the  generality  of  them  have 
a  sternness  of  disposition  amounting  to 
ferocity,  and  their  brutal  manners  are  not  dis- 
countenanced by  their  chiefs.  Some  of  the 
inferior  Ghilji  are  so  violent  in  their  inter- 
course with  strangers  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  human  beings, 
while  no  language  can  describe  the  terrors 
of  a  transit  through  their  country,  or  the 
indignities  which  are  to  be  endured* 

The  Ghilji  although  considered^  and  call- 
ing themselves,  Afghans,  and,  moreover, 
employing  the  Pushtu,  or  Afghan  dialect, 
seem  to  be  a  mixed  race.  The  name 
is  evidently  a  modification  or  corruption  of 
Khalji  or  Khilaji,  that  of  a  great  Turki  tribe, 
mentioned  by  Sherif-ud-din  in  his  history  of 
Timur.  The  testimony  of  Ferishta,  while 
clearly  distinguishing  the  Ghilji  tribes  from 
the  Afghans,  also  establishes  the  fact  of 
their  early  conversion  to  mahomedanism, 
still  there  is  a  tradition  that  they  were,  at 
some  time,  christians  of  the  Armenian  and 
Georgian  churches.  This  tradition  is  known 
to  the  Armenians  of  Kabul  j  and  they 
instance,  as  corroborating  it,  the  practice 
observed  by  the  Ghilji  of  embroidering  the 
front  parts  of  the  gowns  or  robes,  of  their 
women  and  children,  with  figures   of  the 
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cross,  and  the  custom  of  their  house- wires, 
who,  previous  to  forming  their  dough  into 
cakes,  cross  their  arms  over  their  breasts, 
and  make  the  sigrn  of  the  cross  on  their  fore- 
heads  after  their  own  manner. 

East  of  Ghazni,  in  the  province  of  Zurmat, 
are  the  Suliman  Khel  Ghilji,  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  notorious  for  their  habits  of 
violence  and  rapine.  These  have  no  positive 
connexion  with  the  Thoki  or  other  tribes, 
neither  have  they  one  acknowledged  head, 
but  are  governed  by  their  respective  maiek, 
who  are  independent  of  each  other.  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  reduced  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  tributaries,  after  having  deBtrt>yed 
a  multitude  of  their  castles. 

The  Ghilji  women  cannot  boast  of  beauty, 
which  they  strive  to  supply  by  ornament. 
The  girls,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  twenty, 
are  not  much  veiled,  but  they  twist  their 
hair,  and  tie  it  like  a  cake,  which  hangs 
over  their  forehead  and  a  little  below  their 
eyebrows.  The  centre  of  the  lock  (or  hairy 
cake)  is  adorned  by  a  gold  or  silver  coin, 
which,  in  black  hair,  shines  prettily.  This 
is  the  sign  of  virginity  amongst  the  Ghilji. 
The  women  allow  tiieir  twisted  locks  \o 
hang  upon  their  ears,  and  even  as  far  as 
their  arms. 

Moor  croft  met  with  a  party  of  wandering 
Gliilji :  their  tents  were  nothing  more  than 
flimsy  black  blankets,  stretched  over  forked 
sticks  about  four  feet  high ;  within,  they 
had  some  more  blankets,  sacks,  and  pack- 
saddles,  and  without,  a  few  loads  of  mats, 
ropes,  and  netting,  for  the  formation  of 
tlieir  packages  :  both  men  and  women  were 
robust,  with  strongly  marked  features. — 
MoorcrofVs  Travels^  Vol.  II.  p.  360.  Mas8on*s 
Journeys,  Vol.  II.  p.  198  to  2 12.  Pottiiiger's 
Travels,  Beloochistan  wnd  Sind,  p.  200, 
Mohun  LaVs  Travels,  p.  323.  See  Abdali, 
K:a£ir,  Kalmuk,  Kandahar. 

GHIMISAG.  Beno.  Hind.  Pharnaceuni 
mollugo.  Syn.  of  Mollugo  cerveana,  Ser, 
Mollugo  spergula. 

GHIN^.     Hind.    Elseagnns  sp. 

GHINALITA-PAT.  Beng.  Corchoms 
capsularis  and  C.  olitorius.     Lijin.  Jute. 

GHIRIADAKL     Sans.  Gajanus  Indicus. 

GHISSA,  an  atoll  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago.    See  Keffiug  Island. 

GHISSARI  a  wandering  blacksmith. 

GHI   TREE.     Bassia  butyracea. 

GHI  TURAI.  Hind.  Also  ghia  tori, 
Lufia  pentandra. 

GHODA-SALA.     Sans.  Iguana. 

GHODASALA.  Sans.  Mimosa  abster- 
gens. 

GHOIAN.    Beng.    Hind.   Arumcoloca- 


sia. 
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HOGBA,  a  conflaent  of  the  river  Gan* 
Fjzabad  and  Oadli  are  built  on  its 
It  rises  N.  of  Komaon,  i^  lat., 
28,N.,1oii.  80o40,B.,  probably  at  between 
ind  18,000  feet.  It  runs  S.  E.>  33  m., 
iW^  70  DL ;  S.  £.,  12  m. ;  S.,  30  m. ;  S., 
fnriher  $  S.  £  ,  to  Ganges,  near  Chu- 
,— Length,  606  m»  It  receives  the  riv.ers 
134 ;  Kamalli,  225 ;  Bhy rvee,  7  0 ; 
i,  4o;  Goringauga,  60  m.  About 
sq.  m.  are  drained  bj  it.  Butler 
ibes  it  as  navigable  for  the  largest 
of  boats  in  all  seasons. 
OL.    Hind.    Coccinea  Indica. 

[OLAK.    Ar.  Enphorbium. 

fflOLAM.  Ar.  Hind.Pers,  properly  ghu- 
lajoath,  a  page,  a  slave.  Elliot  consider- 
iin  this  word  we  have  the  origin  of  the 
sh  gallant,  gallantry. gala,  &c.,  Ghulam 
derived  from  the  Arabic  ghU'm  libi- 
and  hence  it  signifies  a  comely 
one  chosen  as  an  attendant,  or  page 
pergonal  endowments.  The  Spaniards 
Bwed  ifc  from  the  Arabs,  and  called  a 
le  young  man  "galana"  from  which, 
(feived  "galante,"  "galanteur,"  "ga- 
fc"  all  subsequently  adopted  into  the 
tongues  through  the  influence  of 
«a»tory  poetry  of  the  troubadours. 
Paai  Gholam,  is  now  applied  to  an 
civil  officer  or  policeman, 
iog  to  a  "  cavass"  in  Turkey.  Seve- 
^^  are  attached  to  each  European 
in  Persia.  The  Shah  has  also  a 
attached  to  his  person  who  are  call- 
Golam-i-Shah :  these  form  a  kind  of 
F-gnard.  The  Russians  use  their  gho- 
only  for  posting  purposes,  to  accom- 
members  of  the  embassy,  and  have  a 
ofCofisacks  for  escort.  The  British 
gholams  are  used  for  escort  and  also 
'jwsting  purposes,  as  the  regular  native 
ran  cavalry  who  nsed  to  form  the  escort 
[we  British  ambassador  was  discontinued 
the  mission  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
lasted  from  1812  to  1818. 
^^  tells  us  that  in  Persia,  the  Koolera- 
e  IS  the  superior  of  the  slaves.  Each  of 
^pinces,  as  well  as  the  king,  has  a  certain 
of  confidential  troops,  who  act  as 
I  or  agents,  on  all  important  occasions, 
»ho  are  called  "  gholam,"  or  slaves. 
j^^^^s  Journey  into  Khorasan,  p.  105. 
'^cmer'^/ottm.,  p.  21. 

^OLMUHUNEE.  Beko.  Deeringia 
.^BOKD.  See  Gond,  India,  Kelat,  Kond  ; 
^ONDWANA    See  Gondwanah,  Kol, 


GHOOS. 

GHON-GU  KURA.  Tel.  Hibiscus  can- 
nabinus. 

GHONI,  wheat  and  barley  grain,  with- 
out husk. 

GHOONT,  or  Kund  is  a  hill  breed  of  hors- 
es, generally  small,  strongly  made,  hard- 
mouthed,  and  sometimes  almost  unmanage- 
able. In  ascending  hill  faces,  or  passing 
along  the  declivities  of  mountains,  it  is  best 
to  let  them  have  their  own  way,  for  in  an 
intricate  passage  they  often  show  more  saga- 
city than  the  rider  ;  their  common  pace  is 
a  kind  of  amble,  and  they  stop  every  now 
and  then  to  breathe,  when  no  application  of 
the  whip  will  move  them  ;  they  are  sure 
footed,  and  sometimes  halt  at  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  to  the  terror  of  the  rider ;  they  are 
not  so  quick  in  ascending  hills  as  the  low 
country  horses,  but  they  descsud  with  dou- 
ble the  speed,  and  endure  great  fatigue. 
The  ghoont,  though  a  useful  animal, 
seldom  carries  any  burden  but  a  man,  the 
total  number  in  Spiti  is  295 ;  they  &re  bred 
chiefly  for  sale.  They  have  two  breeds,  one 
a  small  ghoont,  never  above  12  hands  high, 
peculiar  to  the  country ;  and  the  other  a 
large  breed,  from  13  to  13^  hands  high,  'is 
bought  from  the  Chinese,  and  usually  comes 
from  Choomoortee,  for  a  Chinese  ghoont  two 
years  old,  they  give  a  Spiti  ghoont  four 
years  old.  All  are  equally  hardy  and  are 
kept  out  the  whole  winter,  except  the  year- 
lings, which  are  housed.  Duiing  winter  the 
ghoont  lite  on  the  roots  of  the  stunted 
bushes,  and  are  very  expert  at  scraping  the 
snow  from  off"  them  with  their  fore  feet. 
The  breed  of  ghoont  might  be  improved 
with  a  little  care:  Many  are  killed  during 
winter  by  wolves  and  leopards. — Powell 
Handbook.  OapLlGerardy  Accotmt  of  Ooon- 
awv/Ty  p.  112. 

GHOOR,  a  lizard  of  Guzerat  which  the 
natives  believe  to  be  poisonous,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  "  Ghoor"  according  to  native 
report,  "  Putlah  Ghoor"  and  "  Chundun 
Ghoor.''  So  anomalous  a  creature  as  a  veno- 
mous lizard  will,  however,  be  believed  in  by 
no  naturalist,  nntil  he  has  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  poison-apparatus. 
Hardly  a  snake  is  caught  in  India,  that  is 
not,according  to  the  Bnaie-catcher,the  worst 
snake  in  the  country. 

GHOOROOGOO  KURA.  Tel.  Celosia 
albida.    Linn. 

GHOOS,  is  literally  a  bribe;  and  no  trea- 
ty or  transaction  was  ever  carried  on  in 
Rajputanah  without  this  stiptdation.  So 
sacred  was  the  ghoos  held,from  tyrant  usage, 
that  the  Peshwa  ministers,  when  they  ruled 
the  destinies  of  their  nation,  stipulated  that 
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the  ghoos  should  fto  to  the  privy  purse.-* 
Tod* 8  Bajastham,  Vol.  II.  p.  404. 

GHOOSOOL.     See  Kunawer. 

GHOR,  also  called  Ghoristan,  the 
inountaiuous  country  between  Kirat  and 
Ghazni.  According  to  Istakhri  and  Ibn 
Haukal,  it  is  a  rugged  mountainous  coun- 
try, bounded  by  the  disti'icts  of  Herat,  Far- 
rah,  Dawar,  Rabat,  Kurwan^  and  Ghaijis- 
tan,  back  to  Herat,  which  are  all  mahemo- 
•dan  countries.  Ghor  itself  was  a  country 
of  infidels,  containing  only  a  few  mahome- 
dans  and  the  inhabitants  spoke  a  language 
•different  from  that  of  Khorasan. — Elliot. 
Elphin8to)ie*8  Oabul  Vol.  L,  p.  244. 

GHORA.  Hind.  A  horse ;  hence  Ghora- 
wala,  a  horse-keeper,  a  groom. 

GHORA  or  Bhutghora,  subsequently 
known  as  Ahmedabad. 

GHORA,  is  the  name  of  an  old  and  ex- 
tinct sircar,  which  according  to  the 
register  in  the  *'  Ayeen-i-Akberee,"  con- 
tained 39  mehals  and  yielded  a  revenue 
^unounting  to  72,62,780  Dam. 

GHORAGHAT  Life.  Horse-ferry.  A  town 
and  zemindari  in  the  Bogra  district  of  Ben- 
gal, mentioned  in  the  Ayin  Akbari. — Ytde 
Oaihiy  IL,  p.  534. 

GHORALANJEA.  Ubia?  Tentara. 
IJjftu  ?  A  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  ex- 
treme height  30  feet.  Circumference  3  feet 
^nd  height  from  the  ground  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  first  bruu$h«  10  feet.  Used 
for  spinning  wheels,  sugar  presses  and 
ploughshares,  and  burnt  for  firewood,  bdlng 
tolerably  common. — Captain  MacdoncUd, 

GHORA-MOOG.  Bbno.  Phaseolus  sub- 
lobatus. 

GHORBASTA.  The  climate  of  Mekran, 
generally,  but  espedaUy  at  the  level  tract 
south  of  the  mountains,  is  very  unhealthy. 
Ghorbusta  or  Ghorbund  occur  in  Mehran, 
great  structures,  at  times  almost  bearing 
resemblance  to  the  Cyclopean  remains  of 
Europe.  They  are  evidently  remains  of 
a  people  who  occupied  or  passed  through 
the  country  long  prior  to  the  advent  of 
tho  present  occupants,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  builders,  or  of  the  uses  of  the 
buildings,  and  attribute  them  to  kaffirs  or 
infidels.  They  are  found  usually  in  out 
of  the  way  places,  narrow  valleys  at  pre- 
sent stony  and  barren.  They  are  placed 
always  on  declivities,  or  across  the  mouths 
of  ravines.  Their  solidity  and  size  are 
proportioned  to  the  steepness  of  the  declivi- 
ty -,  but,  where  there  is  only  a  gentle  slope 
the  walls  are  narrow,  low  and  slightly  bmlt, 
but  where  the  descent  is  great  and  tjie  flow 
of  water  after  floods  and  rains  would  be 
violent,  they    are  of  great  thidoiess  and 
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height,  and,  as  seen  in  the  valley  beyooi 
Baghwana,  supported  and  strengtheiied  1^ 
buttresses  or  walls  built  at  right  aagla 
They  always  present  a  scarped  face  to  tt 
oppoiiite  side,  which,  when  well  pieserred,] 
levelled  off  with  the  surrounding  and  svM 
rior  ground.  Those  built  across  the  moiM| 
of  ravines  are  very  solid,  and  high,  t^ 
usually  the  builders  have  taken  advan 
of  some  mass  of  rock  jutting  out  as  a 
foundation.  Those  in  slopes  are  never 
singly,  but  always  in  numbers  varying 
the  extent  of  the  ground  to  be  covered, 
placed  in  succession  one  behind  the  oi 
The  intervening  ground  being  levelled 
thus  formed  into  a  succession  of 
They  were  connected  with  the  irrigation 
the  country.  Those  built  across  ravines 
intended  to  form  tanks  for  the  presei 
of  the  waters  that  came  down  at  i 
intervals  in  floods.  Those  on  slopes, 
economise  the  distribution  of  water; 
surplus  water  of  one  terrace  running 
and  flooding  the  lower  one,  depositing 
went  a  layer  of  surface  soil.  The 
thus  levelled,  of  course,  became  more  v 
ble,  freed  from  the  irregularity  and  ro 
ness  which  characterise  these  narrow 
valleys.  They  are  almost  confined 
provinces  of  Jhalawan,  and  are  largest  ai 
most  important  in  the  southern  and  soalf 
eastern  portions  of  the  province.The  SDciij 
city  at  Gunjjuk  seems  of  the  same  dftte^ 
constructed  by  the  same  people,  fiom 
numbers  and  position  of  these  strncte 
the  people  who  built  them  must  havebe^ 
extremely  numerous ;  must  have  felt  f^ 
the  country  as  existing  by  nature  i^ 
utterly  incapable  of  supporting  them;  a| 
they  must  nave  possessed  an  energy  al 
ingenuity  which  the  present  races  are  to4^ 
ly  without.  It  appears  probable,  nay  ali&a| 
certain,  that  they  must  have  swarmed  ei^ 
ward  over  the  mountains  from  Mekm 
making  their  appearance  on  the  soath-wa 
portion  of  the  table  land.  Gradually  pw 
ing  eastward  and  northward,  as  their  niii 
bers  increased,  either  rapidly  by  addinfl^ 
from  without  or  more  slowly  by  increase  ^ 
the  population  from  within,  they  ascendl 
to  the  various  valleys  as  high  as  KeU 
when,  discovering  the  great  eastern  oottt 
the  Moolla  pass,  they  found  an  exit  byj 
into  the  plains  of  India.  How  long  m 
remained  on  the  table  land  ?  from  wheal 
they  originally  came  f  and  over  what  cwj 
tries  they  eventually  distributed,  are  afii 
mysteries. 

Lieutenant  Aytoun,  in  his  Geological  ni 
port  on  a  portion  of  the  Belganm  oo^^ 
ate  given  in  Mr.  Carter's  "  Geological  W 
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m  on  Western  India,"  page  392,  mentions 
^t  certain  gorges  in  the  hills  had  been 
itifieiaUy  bnnded  and  there  kadir  is  a  ter- 
hoe  cnltirating  race  on  the  Palney  hills  in 
K  extreme  sonth  of  the  peninsula.     There 
one  or   two  points    of    slight   resem- 
between  the  *'  Pelasgi "  the  bnilders 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Greece,  Italy,  .d&c, 
the  Ghorbasta    bnilders,    suggesting 
tthey  might  liavebeen  a  kindred  people 
kindred   habits.      The    Pelasgi  came 
Asia,  not  from  Asia  Minor,  not  from 
not  from  Assyria,  not  from  Persia, 
probably  from   that    birth    place    of 
igntion  the  tract  north  and  north-east  of 
The  Ghorbnsia  bnilders  probably  came 
the  same  tract  and  were  not  Mekra- 
nor  Persians,  nor  Assyrians.  The  Pelas- 
mAed  only  a  few  generations  in  Greece 
i  250  years)  before  they  were  tnm- 
Mtbjihe  Hellenes  ;  they  mnst  therefore 
bronght  with  them  when  they  entered 
eountry  their  propensity  for  bnilding 
m  walls,  and  commenced  their  work 
immediately  on  amval.     It  was  pro- 
same  with  the  wall  builders  of 
JBtan,  they  only  remained    in    the 
,  long  enongh  to  allow  them  to  ex- 
MsAi^ward  as  far  as  Kelat,  when  meet- 
■K  ii4  the  Moolla  pass,  they  debouched 
wfc  plains.     Their  art  was  a  fully  de- 
^^M  one,  before   they  arrived  here  to 
^  it  out.    The  Pelasgi  arrived  in  Greece 
Mt  1800  B.  C.    This  date  seems  to  accord 
with  the  advent  of  the  unknown 
le  into  Jhala  wan. 
^  Ghorbasta  buildings  differ  considera- 
t  Iwwever ;  for  when  compared  with  the 
•Q  remains,  they  are  slight,  most 
g^ly  ezecntedf   and    insignificant ;    yet 
erince  alike  instinct  and  habit  in  two 
wbich  probably  came  originally  from 
8tme  region. — Pr.  Cook  in  No,  VI,  Bom- 
^Uidicnl  Transactions, 
GHOKBACH.     Hind.    Acorns  calamus. 
€HOR.BAND.  -   A  valley  separated  from 
wi-daman,  by  a  hill  range  stretching  from 
Hindoo-Kush  ,  it  contains  many  ancient 
ns.   The  Shirwan  tribe  occupy  it.  See 
^ta,  Kelat,   p.  489,  490.      Khyber, 

GHORCHURHA,  also  ghorcharha.  A 
^vision  of  the  Coormec  tribe.  The 
■^meaning  of  the  word,  if  rightly  spelt, 
■*Horte.nMin,  but  Elliot  is  not  sure  that 
ij*^  may  not  be  some  connexion  between 
*^  and  the  KoorchutTa  whom  Tod  puts 
^'^wiuChund  Bardai's   list  of  the  royal 

GHORESUNN,     Bkno.    ako    ^licstapat. 
*'^-  Corchoms  olitorius,  Sunn  hemp. 


G'HOSEB. 

GHORT.     Hind.    White  cornelian. 

GHORIBUND.     See  Kohistan. 

GHOBKA.  A  people  inNepal  said  to  be  of 
mixed  origin,  a  brave  and  fierce  race,  by  the 
Chinese  called  Kn-ru  Ka-li.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  warlike  character  of  tlieGhorka. 
Not  only  are  they  brave  and  skilful  soldiers, 
but,  for  a  barbarous  nation,  they  are  won- 
derfully advanced  in  the  art  of  fabricating 
the  implements  of  war  :  they  cast  their  own 
ordnance,  manufacture  their  own  muskets, 
short,  powder,  and  cartridge-boxes  ;  in  fact, 
every  instrument  or  weapon  used  in  civiliz- 
ed warfare  is  manufactured  in  Nepaul,  often 
clumsily  enough,  but  the  mere  fact  of  their 
being  capable  of  being  used,  and  used  with 
effect,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Ghorka.  The  Ghorka  are  the  con- 
querors of  Nepanl,  and  now  compose  the 
army ;  they  have  grants  of  land  called  jag- 
hires,  on  which  they  live  when  not  actually 
on  service.  They  are  a  handsome  and  in- 
dependent race,  priding  themselves  upon  not 
beink  able  to  do  anything  but  fight ;  and 
have  a  free  and  sometimes  noble  carriage 
like  the  Tyrolese.  The  Ghurka,  and  Bhutani, 
on  the  East,  and  the  Lahuli  and  Kanawari 
on  the  west,  dwelling  amongst  the  valleys 
of  the  Aimalaya,  are,  according  to  Cunning- 
ham, mixed  races,  between  the  Bhot  family 
of  Tibet  and  the  hindu  race  of  the  south. 
Cunningham^  OliphanL 

GHORLA.  Hind.  Gugaiia,  a  wooden 
implement  used  in  the  process  of  making 
sajji  or  barilla. 

GHORA-PACHAR.     See  Sat-dhara. 

GHOR-PHAR.  DuK.  Iguana.  See 
Guana. 

GHORPHARA.  A  powerful  Mahratta 
family,  who  hold  lands  at  Gunjundurghur, 
Sondur,  Madhol,  and  Aknlkote  The 
derive  their  name  from  the  Ghorpliar,  or 
Iguana,  from  a  tradition  that  the  founder 
of  the  family  scaled  and  took  a  fortress  by 
its  means. 

GHORAPUCAR.     A  river  of  Bhopal. 

GHORUMBA.  Hind.  Cucumis  colo- 
cynthis. 

GHOS.  Beno.  Luffa  pentandra  and  L. 
actuangula. 

•  G'HOSEB,  also  g'hosi,  herdsmen.  They 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Ahir  race. 
Most  of  them  have  now  been  converted  to 
mahomedanism  ;  indeed,  the  name  is  gene- 
rally considered,  according  to  the  diction- 
aries, to  be  exclusively  applied  to  mahomedan 
milkmen.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
Sanscrit  word  signifying  a  cattle-pen.  The 
eastern  G'hosi  who  have  been  converted 
iiro  called  Bundeo  G'ho.si.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  as  in  Delhi,  tho   Gliosi  arc 
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• 

those  who  trade  in  milk,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  their  caRte  or  religion. 

GHOSHA.  Sans.,  from  goosh,  to  sound. 
GHOTA-MA.R.  Hind.  A  kiug-fiaher. 
GHOUL.  Pers.  Turk.,  according  to 
superstitious  belief  in  Persia,  a  fair  woman 
of  about  20  years  of  age  that  preys  at 
night  on  dead  bodies.  The  Ghoul  or  **  De- 
mons of  the  Desert ;"  are  also  described  as 
a  hideous  race,  thafc  sometimes  haunt  ceme- 
teries, and  particularly  infest  a  dreary  tract 
in  the  North  of  Persia,  not  far  from  Tehran ; 
bearing  the  portentous  name  of  Malek-al- 
mout  darrah,  or  *'  Valley  of  the  Angel  of 
Death." 

GHRTTA  KAUSIKA.     S«e  Hindu. 
GHRITO-KOMARL      Beno.     Aloe  In- 
dica. — Royle.    From  which  an  efficient  sub- 
substitute  for  our  Pharmacopssial  aloes  may 
bo  obtained. 

GHUBBER.  A  large  mountain  mass  be- 
tween Tank  and  Bnnnoo,  protruding  into 
the  plains,  infested  by  a  predatory  tribe, 
named  Mithani,  who  are  perpetually  at  feud 
with  the  Waziri. 

GHUGLAT.  Hind.  Chloroxylon  du- 
pada. 

GHU JBAI.  Hind.  Pushtu  ;  also  Gira, 
AIdus  nepalensis,  Himalayan  alder. 

GHULABI-JAM.    Duk.  Eugenia jambos. 
GHULAB  sing,  a  maharajah  of  Kash- 
mir, a  Dogra  rajput,  died  on  the  2nd  Aug. 
1867. 

GHUMBRA.     Hind.     Phlomis  indica. 
GHUNCHI.     Hind.     Abrus  precatorius. 
GHUNDA-BELA.     Hind.     Andropogon 
citratum. 

GHUNDASARU.  Duk.  Santalum  al- 
bum. 

GHUNGOL  also  Ghangol.  The  name 
of  the  water  lily  which  produces  the  cele- 
brated Nelofar  or  lotus  flower.  It  yields 
a  greenish  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange 
the  seeds- of  which  are  eaten  by  the  poorer 
classes. — Elliot, 
GHUNGRU.  Hind.  Bells. 
GHUNIA.  Tel.  Salvadora  Persica.— 
Linn. 

GHUNNY  BAGS  are  made  from  the 
reticulated  fibre  of  the  Abelmoschus  ficul- 
neus  also  from  the  Sunn  and  Jute.  * 

GHUNTA.  BsNO.  Bignonia  suaveolens. 
GHUNTEOH  PATOOLEE.  Ue[a  ?  A 
iree  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme  height 
22  feet.  Circumference  1^  feet,  and  height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  10  feet  Used  occasionally  for 
axletrees  and  rafters  but  chiefly  for  fire- 
wood, the  tree  being  rather  common. — Capt, 
Macdcnahl, 

GHUNU.     Beng.     Cyperus  rotundus. 


GIANHAN. 

GHURASKE.     Hind.      Dodonaia  Bar- 
man niana. 
GHURB.     Hind.    Populns  ciliata. 
GHUREE    also   Ghari.     An    hour;    or 
the  iustrument  for  measuring  time.     Asa 
reyenne  word,   it  is    applied  to   the   sob- 
division  of  a  village ;  thus,  Khnndeegawn  in 
Delhi  is     divided  into  l44  Langree,   each 
Langree  containing  8  Ghurce. — Elliot. 
GHUR-GHINA.     See  Kelat,  p.  492. 
GHURGHURBA— ?     Corchorus   olito- 
rius. 

GHURGHUSHTAI.  Hind  ,  or  Manda- 
la,  Pushtu,  Amygdalus  peisica,-the  peach. 

GHURI  GHENZA.  Tel.  Seeds  of 
Abnis  precatorius. 

GHURJISTAN.  The  correct  orthogra- 
phy of  this  name  according  to  Yakut  and 
others  is  Gharjistan  or  Gharshistan.  Yakut 
says  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Hirat, 
east  by  Ghor,  north  by  Merv,  and  south  by 
Ghazni.  The  ruler  of  the  country  was 
called  Shar,  and  from  this  title  the  land 
was  so  called  Gharju-o-Shar.  The  Merv-md 
waters  the  country,  and  its  chief  towns  are 
Bashin  and  Surmin,  but  the  Shar  generally 
dwells  at  a  town  in  the  hills  called  Bilkan. 
Elliot, 

GHURKANI.     See  India,  p.  336. 
GHURKA.     See  Ghorka,  Kazzilbaah. 
G HURRA,   a  water    pot,    for   fetching 
water  either    of    earthen    ware,    brass  or 
copper. 

GHU  RUG  Q  KURA.    Tbl.    ColosiaaJ- 
bida. 

GHURUMBA.     Hind.     Cucnmis   cole- 
cynthis. 

GHURUSH.     Hind.    Phased  us  torosus. 
GHURWAL.  See  Gurhwal ;  India,  p.  322. 
GHUSSUNy  Arab.     Branch  of  a  tree, 
GHUZ,  Hind,     Tamarix  orieutalis.     See 
Gbaz. 

GHUZHBE,     Hind.     Plantago    major ; 
Alnus,  sp. 

GHWA,  Hind.     Tamarix  orientalis. 
GHWANZxl,  Hind.  CratsBgus  oxyacantha. 
GHWARACHERAI  Hind.   Quercus  ilex. 
GHWARDZA  Hind.     Pushtu,  Cratsegus 
oxyacantha. 

GHWAREJA,  Hind.    Edwardsia  mollis. 
GHVVARESHTAI,    Hind.       Amygdalus 
Persica. 

GHWARGA,  Hind.    Arundo  donax. 
GHWIYAN  Hind.     See  Guyan. 
GHYRUN,  also  Zahar-mora.    Duk.    Be- 
zoar. 

GIAH-SURKH-OUL.    Hind.    Anagallis 
coerulea. 

GIAM.     Hind.     Cedrus  deodara. 
GIAN.     Hind.     Premna  mucronata. 
GIANHAN.     Hind.     Elieagnus  conferta. 
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GIBSON. 

[OIASHQK.       Hi  NO.      Juniperus     com- 

lis. 
lOIBfiEL.    Ar.     a  moanfcain.  See  Gab'l ; 

(bIBBON.     See  Simiadco. 

6IBRALTAR,  in  lat.  36'  T  K,  long.  5' 
W.,  was  captured  from  the  Spaniards  in 
jear  7  J 1  and  ifc  remained  in  possession  of 
Arabs  till   the  early  part  of  the  foar- 
tb  ceatarj,  when  the  Spaniards  retook 
kt  lost  it  a<^iu    in  1333;   it  was  thou 
b/  the  Arabs  until  its  second  recovery 
die  Spaniards   in    1462.     On   the  24  th 
1704,  it  was    suddenly  assailed  and 
by  the  British  under  Sir  George 
i  the  garrison  being  small  and  un- 
I  for  defence.     The  Spaniards,  occa- 
\j  assisted  by  the  French,  have  since 
T&rioas    attempts  to    recapture    the 
bat  without  success.     Barton  says 
to  is    Jebal-ul-Tarikh  ;     and    "  Mt. 
that  men  clepen  Mounte  Gy  belle  "  is 
ite  Gibelio,*'  the  mounta.in,  par  excel- 
-Burton*8  Fllfjr image  to  2£eccahy  Vol. 

6IBS0N,  Alexander,  M.  D.,  born  at  Law- 
October  1800,  was  a  Medical  otii- 
of  the  H.  K.  I.  Co.'s  Mercantile  Navy, 
■■ilfilto  1824,  during  which  he  visited 
^^J,  Calcutta,  China,  and  many  islands 
jffc Archipelago.      In  1825,  through  the 
■fettce  of  Joseph  Hume,  he  was  appointed 
^  Bombay  Medical  Establishment,  and 
throughout  tbe  Burmese  war  as  flag 
to    Sir    John  Hayes.       Ho    was 
1S37  to  IBtJO,  Conservator   of  Forests. 
coutribations  to  science  were 
wB  Indigenous   Products  which  may  be 
to  use  in  India  in  supersession  of 
more  costly    supplies    obtained    from 
>pe.   Lithographed  1837. 
Ofi  the  Medical  Topography  of  Guzerat 
'  ol  1st  of  Bombay  Medical  Transactions. 
ftscTiption  of  the  Method   of  Breeding 
■  Bearing  Leeches  in  Western  India,  do. 
Bcmarb  on  the  Climate,  Productions  and 
*•««  of  the  Deckan,  Vol.  2nd  of    do. 
^^  Papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Itural  Society  of  Western  India  for 
^)9  and  40,  among  which  is  an  account 
simple  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
*orMa«covado  Sugar. 
r^K^ona  for  extending  the  cultivation 
^^  and  ornamental  plants  in  India. 
*J^  by  order  of  Earl  Aukland,  1841. 
^[port  of  Trials  on  the  powers  of  Bramas 
^  i^pplied  in  the  extraction  of  oils. 
j_of  Calcutta  Hort.  See.  June  1843. 
5^cal  Remarks  on  the  cultivation  of 
(^I'lcatta  Hor.  See.  Trans.  Aur.  1843. 


GIDAR... 

Forest  and  Garden  Reports,  1 81-0  to  1 850, 
Transactions  of  the  Agri.  and  Hor.  Society 
of  Western  India  1852.  This  work  has 
numerous  misprints. 

Hand  Book  on  Indian  Forestry  comprising 
descriptions  and  details  of  management  of 
teak  forests  together  with  an  account 
(drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  Departments) 
of  the  forest  trees  of  western  India — their 
localities,  qualities,  &c.,  with  remarks  on  the 
planting  of  road  trees. 

He  traced  the  Kino  extract  exported  from 
Malabar  to  be  the  produce  of  Ptcrocarpus 
marsupium  of  the  Western  Ghats. 

Ho  began  the  culture  of  Hyosciamus  now 
extensively  grown  for  tho  supply  of  tho 
medical  stores. 

Tho  introduction  of  tho  officinal  senna  as 
a  growth  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  was 
effected  by  him. 

He  established  at  tho  district  gardens  in 
the  Deckan,  a  manufactory  for  the  supply 
of  numerous  oils  and  extracts  for  the  medi- 
cal stores,  the  oils  being  extracted  by  means 
of  the  hydraulic  press,  the  District  Gar- 
dens nearly  paid  their  expenses  by  means  of 
the  supplies  made. 

Memoir  on  the  forest  preserves  or  shikar- 
gahs  in  Siud,  printed  along  with  tho  Parlia- 
mentary Papers  on  Sind,  dated  1848. 

On  the  products  of  the  Bassia  and  some 
other  trees,  printed  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's 
Journal  for  February  and  March  1 852. 

On  the  medical  properties  of  the  bark  of 
Alstonia  scholaris  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
of  London,  March  and  April  1852. 

This  officer  had  been  much  employed  in 
forests  where  malaria  is  of  a  very  deadly 
character  and  being  asked  what  precautions 
ho  had  generally  taken,  ho  replied — 

To  sleep  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
head  entirely  covered. 

To  be  in  motion  either  marching  or  mov- 
ing about  at  work  at  those  hours  when 
malaria  is  deemed  to  be  most  active,  viz., 
from  3  to  7  A.  M. 

When  marching  in  such  forests  at  early 
mom — to  take  care  always  to  breathe 
through  repeated  folds  of  cloth  extending 
over  the  mouth  and  above  the  nostrils. 

To  avoid  afternoon  marches  as  the  system 
becomes  thereby  exhausted  and  open  to  the 
reception  of  malaria  after  nightfall. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  with  care  as  to  these 
several  particulars,  forests  may  be  traversed 
with  comparative  safety  even  at  the  most 
deadly  seasons. 

GHI-CHAKGL  Tel.  Celastrus  monta- 
na,  Boxb.  W.  A.  &  W.  Ic. 

GIDAR.    Hind.    Jackal. 
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GIGARTINA. 

GIDAR-DAK.  Hind.  Cissna  carnosa, 
Saoferetia  oppositifolia  ;  Prunus  padns. 

GIDAR-KT-TAMAKU,  of  Shahpnr, 
literally  jackaVs  tobacco,  Philiphoea  calo- 
tropidis,  fleliotropinm  enropsBUin,  Verbas- 
cum  thapsuR.     See  Pbilipooa. 

GIDARMAR,  H.  A  vagrant  and  thief  in 
upper  India,  (lit.  a   jackal  killer.) — Wilson. 

GIDI.     Hind.     Francooaria  crispa. 

GIDIA.  H.  a  class  of  vagrants  and  thieves 
in  Upper  India. 

GIUDA  JONNA.  Tel.  var.  of  Sorghnm 
vulgaris.    Lit.  short  or  low  sorghum. — Fers. 

(jIDDARKUMB,  Hind,  a  fibre. 

GIDUGUDU.  Tel.  Lasearia  tomentosa. 
Roxh. 

GIGANTIC  COCK.     See  Pha.«5ianid8B. 

GIGANTIC  SWALLOW-WORT.  Eng. 
Calotropis  gigantea. — U.  Brotvn. 

GIGARTIN A  LICHENOIDES.The  whole 
thalius  of  the  Ceylon  moss  is  sometimes 
imported  from  Ceylon,  and  nsed  in  Britain 
for  dressing  silk  goods. — O'Shatighnesstjy 
p.  608.  See  Ceylon  moss.  Edible  Sea- weed. 
Gigartina  etnax. 

GIGARTINA  TENAX. 

Gracillaria  spinosa.  |  A  gar- Agar. 

The  Chinese  people  collect  this  sea- weed 
on  the  coast  to  a  great  extent  using  it  in  the 
arts  and  also  for  food.  It  affords  an  excel- 
lent material  for  glues  and  varnishes.  It 
is  simply  boiled  and  the  transparent  glue 
obtained  is  brnshed  npon  a  porous  kind  of 
paper  called  *'  sha-chi"  which  it  renders 
nearly  transparent.  It  is  also  nsed  as  a 
size  for  stiffening  eilks  and  gauze,  and  is 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  lanterns  and  in  the  preparation  of  paper 
for  lattices  and  windows.  This  and  other 
kinds  of  fnci  are  boiled  down  to  a  jelly  by 
the  islanders  on  the  south  and  extensively 
nsed  for  food,  it  is  known  in  commerce  un- 
der the  name  of  agar-agar.  It  is  also  made 
into  a  sweet  glutinous  jolly,  called  in  Can- 
ton, Wong-leung-fan,  which  is  nsed  as  a 
sweetmeat,  and  sold  on  stalls  in  the  streets. 
It  is  brought  from  New  Holland  and  New 
Guinea  and  other  adjacent  islands :  between 
400  and  500  peculs  are  imported  annually 
by  the  Chinese  at  a  prime  cost  of  from  one  to 
two  dollars  per  pecul.  Its  cheapness  and 
admirable  qnalities  as  a  paste  render  it 
worthy  the  attention  of  other  countries ; 
when  cooked  with  sugar,  it  resembles 
calf s  foot  jelly.  Of  the  three  kinds  of 
agar-agar  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 
from  Malacca,  the  first  quality  was  from 
a  sort  of  Tripe  de  Roche,  an  edible 
sea- weed  which  grows  on  the  rocks  that  are 
covered  by  the  tide.     It  is   much   used  for 


GILAM. 

making  a  kind  of  jelly  which  is  hij^bly 
esteemed  both  by  Europeans,  and  Natives  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  flavour  and  is  exported  to 
China,  at  19s  per  133 J  lbs.  The  agar-ajjnr 
of  the  2nd  qnslity  from  Macassar  and  the 
Celebes  is  an  edible  sea- weed  collected  on  the 
submerged  banks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Macassar  by  the  Bajn  Laut  or  Sea  Gypsiefi, 
for  exportation  toChinaat  128.6d,perl33|lbs. 
The  agar- a  gar  of  Singapore  is  collected  on 
the  reefs  and  rocky  submerged  ledges  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Singapore,  and  constitutes 
tho  bulk  of  the  cargoes  of  the  Chinese  Jnnks 
on  their  return  voyages.  It  is  much  used  as 
a  size  for  stiffening  silks,  and  for  making- jel- 
lies. The  quantity  shipped  from  Sinsraporc 
is  about  10,000  peculs  annnally. — Though 
deserving  of  being  better  known.it  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  article  of  Indian  import,  or, 
if  so,itis  brought  in  under  some  othername. 
— Hon'ble  A.  Morrison.  Exhih,  Jur,  Upports 
and  Catalorfiie,  Simmonds.  Tomlirt^on. 
William's  Middle  Kivgdoin  p.  275.  See 
Euchemia  spinosa:  Gracillaria  tenax. 
Fucus  tenax.  Plocaria  Candida.  Edible 
sea- weed. 

GIHAIN,  or  gihen.  Hind.  Ela^gnns  con- 
ferta. 

GIHON,  or  Oxus.  The  Arian  race,  accord- 
ing to  Bunsen  (IV.  487)  emigrated  out  of  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  (Gihon)  or  Jaxartcs, 
B.  C.  11,000  to  10,000,  and  (IV.  49 J.), 
about  B,  C.  7,250  to  5,000,  the  Avians 
separated  into  Kelts,  Armenians,  Irenians, 
Greeks,  Slaves,  Germans. 

GIHON.  A  ravine,  commencing  at  the 
npper  part  of  Gihon,  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  city  castle,  and  running  at  the 
foot  of  tho  western  walls,  is  called  the 
"  Valley  of  Gihon  or  Rephain,"  thongh  the 
word  trench  or  ditch  would  convey  a  more 
correct  idea  of  its  appearance.  As  it  winds 
round  the  southern  foot  of  Zion  it  widens, 
and  is  called  the  valley  of  Hinnom.— 
Robinson's  Trav.  Palest,  and  Syria^  Vol.  I, 
p.  105. 

GILA.    Hind.    Acacia  scandens. 

GILA  GADDI.  Tel.  Coix  barbata.— 
Roxb. 

GILA-GACH.  Beng.  Eutadapusoetha.— 
D,  a 

GILA  GORANTA.  Tee.  Crotalaria  vcr- 
rucosa. 

GILAKA  CHETTir.     Tel.     Crotalaria. 

GILAKARA.     Tel.     Cumin  seed. 

GILAM  and  Siras  are  on  the  coast  of 
Laristan.  Gilam  appears  to  be  the  Ila  of 
Arrian.  But  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it 
the  Ghilan,  which  Hamdallah  Cazvini  enu- 
merates among  tho  islands  of  the  gulf,  sub- 
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to  the  Persian  government, — Oiiselci/it 
U,  Vol.  I,  p.  174.      Nearchus,  p.  375. 
.ed.  J  807. 
iGILARPATR.     Hikd.      Laminaria  sac- 


IIUL 

iGILAS.  HrND.  Cerasas  commuais.  C. 
ris,  a  kind  of  cherry. 

iGILA  TIGB.     Tkl.     Enfada  pusoetba.— 
C.  Mimosa  scandens. — RoxL. 

[GILAEMINI.     DuK-.    Hin.  Pers.     Bole 

eaian. 

eiLBOAN  OR  DUrVEN  ISLAND,  two 
distant  from  and  on  the  east  coast  of 
is  in  lat.  8°  2'  S.  and  loutr.  114=*  31' 

K.   It  is  small  and  steep. —  HorsLuyah. 

LEAD  BALSAM,  lioyle,  in  his  Hima- 

fiotanj,  mentions  that  the  Balsamo- 

a  (Ainyris)    Gileadense  or  Terebin- 

or  Balsam     of    Gilead-trcc,   known 

&eEast  by  the  name  of  Balessan,  has 

been  acconuted   one  of  the  riches   of 

whence     or    from    Abyssinia,    its 

country,  according  to  Bruce,  it  was 

oAj  period  taken  into  Syria.      It  has 

been  iutrodaced  into  the  Botanic  Gar- 

m 

St  Calcatta  as  well  as  into  the  Peninsu- 
^^i.    See  Balsam,  Balsamodcndron. 
GHEaD  fib,    Abies    bulsamea       See 

6ILE8U.     H'HD.      Crysthrina  arbores- 


^  fflLGIT.     A  territory  in  Central   Asia, 
•^SS'^N.,  and  long.  74°  E.,  The  Indus 
fennsihrongh  it  from  N.  E.  to  S.W.    It 
» the  soathem  declivity  of  the  Hindu 
between  Chitral  on  the    west,   and 
(Little  Tibet)  on  the  east.    In  the  I 
11  valley  there  are  races  intermixed,  of 
may   be    noticed     tha    Durdu    of 
and  Ghnlas.     According  to  Burnes, 
^  of   Badakbshan,     the    chief    of 
^  in    the    valley     of     the     Oxus, 
ibe  cbiefa  eastward   of  Darwaz   who 
J  the  provinces  of  Knlab,  Shnghnan 
^akkan,  north  of  the  Oxns,  also  the  hill 
8  of  Chitral,  Giljit  add  Iskardo  are  all 
by  chiefs  who  claim  a  Grecian  descent, 
whole  of  the  princes  who  claim  descent 
^iexander  are   Tajik    who  inhabited 
ttantry  before  it  was  overrun  by  Turki 
«rtartribe8>    To  the  west  beyond  Balti 
people  of   Astor,  Gilgit  and    Hunza- 
"f  speak  diflforent  dialects    of  Dardn, 
'the Kashmir  people  have  their  o^vn 
"ff  language.      The  Balti   people    of 
Tibet,  say  that  Ladak,  Iskardo,  Kho- 
Ptirik  Nagyr,  Gilgit  and    Astor  are 
tTibets,  Bumesy  Bokhara.  See  Kabul, 
ftu^^'  Sikh,  Tibet. 
^WJITI    HisD.    A  kind  of  wheat. 
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GIL  'HRI-MAR.     Hind.     Aquila  penna* 
ta,  Giuel.  literally  squirrel  killer 

GIL.T-ABROkSHL  A  rougb,  hard,  not 
brittle,  pink  earth,  only  used  in  native  medi- 
cine. Properly  bpeaking,  a  deposit  from 
a  mineral  spring  containing  sulphur,  the 
sediment  is  collecfed  and  made  into  little 
cakes,  but  the  *'  Hassan  dliup  "  ordinarily 
seen  in  tlie  bazaar  is  a  mere  imitation,  con- 
sisting of  some  earthy  clay  mixed  with 
ground  sulphur  and  foi*med  into  cak/)S,  call- 
ed probably  Mosos'  Stone,  from  its  lamellar 
structure,  as  if  tho  tables  of  the  laws,  given 
on  Sinai,  had  been  on  slate  tablets. 

GILIA  ACHILLI^FOLIA.  Beautiful 
annuals  of  easy  cultivation,  may  be  grown 
either  in  the  flower  garden,  or  in  pots 
during  and  after  the  rains,  easily  propagated 
by  seed  in  any  light  soil. — RiddelL 
GIL-I-FARSL  Hind.  A  pink  earth. 
GIL-I-IRMANI,  Armenian  bole,  not 
now  used  in  European  medicine,  but  former- 
ly so  employed,  and  still  used  by  natives. 
Fowell. 

GIL-l-KHARDYA.     A  red  earth. 
GIL-I-KIRIA.     A  soft  laminated,  nearly 
white  clay,  resembling  chalk  in  appearance, 
hence  probably  the  name.— Po«;cZZ. 

GIL-I-MAKHTUM.  A  soft,  rough,  in-e- 
gular,  variegated  marl,  containing  clay,  deep- 
ly colored  by  peroxide  of  iron,  mixed  with 
nearly  white  carbonate  of  lime. — Powell. 

GIL-I-MULTANL  Fuller's  earth.  A  soft 
laminated  white  or  pale  yellow  earth  ;  used 
by  the  natives  for  cleaning  their  hair,  and  in 
medicine. 

GIL-LSAFED.  Pers.  Chalk,  Calcis 
carbonas. 

GIL-I-ZARD.  A  pale  yellow,  tough,  lami- 
nated earth,  intermediate  in  color  between 
geru  and  gil-i-multani,  but  resembling  both 
in  appearance. — » Powell. 

GILL,  Major  Robert,  an  officer  of  the 
Madras  army,  who  devoted  nearly  twenty 
years  of  his  life  to  copying  and  photograph- 
ing the  pictures  in  the  caves  of  Ellora  and 
Adjunta.  His  devotion,  in  dwelling  in  such 
lonely  spots  as  in  the  ravine  of  Adjunta  is 
unparalleled  in  modern  times. 

GILLAR.     Hind.     Goitre. 

GILLAR  PATR,  Hind,  a  sea- weed  lami- 
naria, used  as  a  drug,  for  goitre.  It  is  obtain- 
ed solely  via  yarkand,from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Five  or  six  maunds  are  import- 
ed. The  word  "  patr,"  is  a  leaf.  Dr.  Martin 
Honigberger  refers  gillur-ka-Puttar  to  Lami- 
naria saccharina,  and  alludes  to  a  belief  that 
it  is  found  in  a  salt  lake  in  Thibet ;  adding 
that  some  English  physicians  maintain  it  is 
brought  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  He  says  it  is 
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usefnl  in  Bcrofulous  ulcers  in  horses.     Powell    called  Alfara,   Professor  Bikmore  however. 


HandLooJc  Econ,  Prod,  Punjab^  p.  8. 

GILLESPIE,  General, aBritish officer  who 
hy  a  rapid  advance  from  Arcofc  relieved 
Vellore  when  siezed  by  rebel  Madras  troops 
in  1807.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  force 
which  captured  Java.  He  was  killed  on  the 
30th  October  1814  in  the  Gurkha  war  at  the 
assault  of  Nalapani. 

GILOLO,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands. 
Its  norjJi  end  is  in  about  Lit.  2^  23'  N.  It 
has  high  bold  land,  with  three  remarkable 
peaks,  and  it  has  a  long  mountainous 
coast.  The  indigenes  live  in  the  north 
of  the  island.  They  are  radically  distinct 
from  all  the  Malay  race.  Their  stature, 
their  features,  as  well  as  their   dispositions 


states  they  are  strictly  of  theMalay  type,  and 
have  not  the  dark  skin  and  frirzly  hair 
of  the  Alfura  of  Coram  and  Buru,  thoao^h 
representatives  of  that  people  may  exist  in 
Gilolo.  The  population  of  Gilolo  are  sup- 
posed to  be  75,000,  all  but  6,000  of  them,  are 
under  the  sultan  of  Ternate.  Bikmore  8 1 3. 
Horeburgh.  Wallace,  \\,  13  405.  See  Palo 
Gasses  :  Syang  ;  Waygiou,  Weeda  Islands, 
Wutsan. 

GILO,  also   Sat.   gilo,  Hind.      Tiaospora 
cord  i  folia. 

GILUGUDU.     ToL.     Casoaria  tomentosa 
— Roxb, 

GIL  YAK,  a  race  on  the  lower  Amur  with 
Mongol  features,  but  their  language  is  difier* 


and  habits  are  almost  the   same  as  those  of  j  ent  from  the  Tungusian  dialects  along  the 

tlie   Papuan.      Their  hair  is  semi- Papuan,    river.     According  to  Rinso,   polyandry  pre 

neither  straight,  smooth  and  glo.ssy  like   all  !  vails  amongst  the  Sraereukur  Gilyak,  and 


true  Malays,  nor  so  frizzly  and  woolly  as  the 
perfect  Papuan  type,  but  alway  crisp,  waved 
and  rough,  such  as  often  occura  among 
the  true  Papuan  but  never  among  the  Ma- 
lay. Their  colour  alone  is  often  exactly 
that  of  the  Malay,  or  even  lighter.  Of  course 
thei'e  has  been  intermixture,  and  individuals 
are  occasionally  seen  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
classify,  but  in  most  cases,  the  large  some- 
what aquiline  nose  with  elongated  apex,  the 
tall  stature,  the  waved  hair,  bearded  face,  and 
hairy  body,  as  well  as  the  less  reserved  man- 
ner and  louder  voice  unmistakingly  pro- 
claim the  Papuan  type.  Here  is  the  exact 
boundary  between  the  Malay  and  Papuan 
race.  It  is  only  in  the  northern  peninsula 
that  these  Papuan  indigenes  exist,  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  island  with  Batchian  and 
the  other  islands  westward  being  exclusively 
inhabited  by  Malay  tribes  like  those  of 
Ternate  andTidore.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Alfuro  are  a  comparatively 
recent  immigration  and  that  they  have  come 
from  the  north  or  east,  perhaps  from  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  fertile 
islands  should  possess  no  indigenes.  The 
Galela  race  are  natives  of  a  district 
the    extreme    north      of     Gilolo,     but 


in 


they  are  great  Avanderers  over  the  Archi- 
pelago.   They  are  a  very  fine  race,  remarka- 


the  women  are  treated  with  the  greatest  in- 
dulgence. Only  those  skilled  in  the  art  of 
the  needle,  however,  need  expect  to  get  mar- 
ried.— Ravenstem^s  RussianHy  p  391. 

GIMA.  Beng.  Lady's  bed  sti-aw,  Ery- 
throoa  contauroides. 

GIMEER.     See  Kush  or  Gush. 

GIN.     Hind.     Ehretia  aspera. 

GINDING.  The  name  given  to  a  land 
wind  in  East  Java,  occasioned  by  the  S.  E. 
monsoon  blowing  right  over  the  land  th rough 
the  gap  at  Klakka,  1 ,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
between  the  Jyang  and  Tengger  mountains 
8,000  and  9,000  feet  high. 

GINDSHL     Jav.     Ganjah. 

GINGARU.     Hind.    Ci-atsegus  crenulata. 

GINGEE.  A  town  and  fort  35  miles  N.W. 
of  Pondicherry.  In  the  contests  between  the 
rival  French  and  British,  and  rival  Ma»hratta 
and  Mahomedan  princes,  Gingee  and  neigh- 
bourhood were  frequently  scenes  of  strife,  but 
it  long  continued  a  French  possession.  In  the 
l7th  and  18th  century  it  was  taken  by  Sivaji, 
was  attacked  by  Aurengz^b,  stormedby  the 
French,  but  finally  occupied  by  the  British. 
TheFrench  obtained  the  grant  of  Pondicherry 
in  1674,  from  a  lujah  of  Gingee, who  acknow- 
ledged the  king  of  Narsinga  as  his  superior; 
but  this  latter  was,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
pendent on  Visiapor.  Sevajee  took  possession 
of  Gingee  about  the  year  1677,  and  cou- 


Memolr,  p.  Ixxxi. 
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Jirltch,  Ar. 

Mita-tel,  TiMca-tol,  Guz. 


Karit;  Sehuk, 
Nall-ennai, 


bly  energetic  and  industrious,  of  light  com-  firmed  the  above  grant  in  1 680. — RemielVs 
plexion,  tall  and  with  Papuan  features, 
coming  near  to  the  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  true  Polynesians  of  Tahiti  and 
Owyhee.  They  build  large  and  roomy  pra- 
hu  with  outriggers,  and  settle  on  any  coast 
or  island  they  take  a  fancy  for.  They  catch 
turtle  and  Iripang,  hunt  deer  and  wild  pigs, 
dry  the  meat,  cut  down  the  forest  and 
plant  rice  or  maize.  The  people  of  Gilolo  are  |  as  olive  oil. 
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Mitha  Til-ka-tcl,  HixVD.  |    Manclii-nuna, 

Gingelly  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seed  of 
the  Sesamum  oricutale.  It  is  largely  ex- 
ported from  India  to  Europe  where  it  is  sold 


GINGELLY  SEED. 
IINGELLY  SEED.     Sesamum  Seed. 

Ab.      I  Taila,  Sans. 

Can.    I  Yellu,  Tam. 

^JingellT.  Gpz.  Hikd.  I  Kuwulu,  Tel. 
Pkbs.   I 

The  sesamam  is  extensively  ealtivated 
iSouthera  Asia,  for  the  oil  expressed  from 
seed,  which  are  slightly  oval,  siiihII, 
iless  and  inodorous.  There  are  two 
IJeties  distinguished,  black,  and  white  or 
low,  which  possess  the  same  properties, 
'  in  commerce  are  met  with  both  in  a 
jedand  separate  state.  Gingelly  seed  is 
ely  exported  to  England  and  France. 
oil  is  perhaps  consamed  to  a  greater 
fat  than  any  other  by  the  Natives  of 
and  is  second  only  to  cocoanut  oil  in 
iffiportance  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
[•extensively  cultivated  throughout  the 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  the 
ad  oil  have  been  exported  as  follows  : — 

Gingelly  Seed' 

Ifcar  1847-48.  |  Year  1848-49. 

^I/ilB-.Rs  1,60,134  1  Qr.  8,594...    Rs.  1,02,726 


Yttr  1849-50. 
lm25R8.299,4l2 
Y«ar  1851-52. 
V09,U4R8.3,O2.559 


Year  1850-51 
Cwt.2,27,779.E8.4,37.l85 

Year  1852-53. 
Cwt.  2,51,613.  K8.6,3l,664 


Gingelly  Oil, 


vt,  J*^W.48. 
«-»i»-«Hs.  14,766 
f«»  1840-50 

**^^1^ Rs.  36,294 

J«r  1851-52. 
*l«,i96 Rs  26,722 


Year  1848-49. 
Gl.  14,686 Rs.  11,535 

Year  1850-51. 
GI.  77,262 Rs.  48,605 

Year  1852-53. 
GI.  72,607 Rs.  43,608 

Wtbegmjjelly  seed  exported  in  1852-53 
■BPnited  Kingdom  received  cwt.  12,713— 
y^%  cwi  690— France,  cwt.  2,87,225— 
cwt.  741— Bombay,  cwt.  113— 
cwt.  33  and  Travancore,  cwt.  148. 
fae  quantity  of  oil  (72,607  gals.)  export- 
« the  same  year — gals.  42,043  were  ship- 
to  the  United  Kingdom— gals.  2,963  to 
iou-gals.  4,232  to  Mauritins  and  Bonr- 
-gab.  19,698  to  Pegu— gals.  46  to 
^g»l-gal8.  27  to  the  French  (Indian) 
^  *nd  gals.  3,593  to  Malacca.  The  great 
_  ^ty  of  color  observed  in  the  specimens 
"woil  ia  attributed  to  the  mode  of 
>uoii.  The  method  sometimes  adopt- 
w  that  of  throwing  the  fresh  seeds, 
J^^ttt  any  cleansing  process,  into  the 
^^"Wtt^mill,  and  expressing  in  the  usual 
jJ^^The  oil  thus  becomes  mixed  with 
rf  il?  l*'**^^  of  tfao  coloring  matter 
^  epidermis  of  the  seed,  and  is  nei- 
^  pleasant  to  the  eye,  nor  so 
*«>le  to  the  taste,  as  that  obtained  by 
^peaiedly  washing  the  seeds  in  cold 
^'^^  boiling  them,  for  a  short  time, 
w  ^«e  whole  of  the  reddish  brown  color- 
"  matter  13  removed,  and  the  seeds  have 


GINGELLY  SEED. 

become  perfectly  white.  They  are  then 
dried  in  the  san,  and  the  oil  expre.<58ed  as 
usual.  This  process  yields  40  to  44  per 
cent,  of  a  very  pale  straw-colored  sweet- 
smelling  oil,  an  excellent  substitute  for  olive 
oil.  In  India,  the  oil  is  chiefly  used  in 
cookery,  in  anointing  the  person,  for  making 
soap,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  and  for  burning  in  table-lamps,  for 
which  it  is  better  suited  than  cocoanut  oil, 
owing  to  the  lower  temperature  at  which  it 
congeals.  Its  value  inEngland(  January  1855) 
£47-10  per  ton.  In  different  parts  of  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency  the  price  of  this  oil  varies 
from  Rs.  1  -5-0  to  Ra.  6-0-0  per  maund  of 
25  Ib.s.  In  S.  A  root  it  is  procurable  at  Rs. 
27- 1 2-5  per  candy.  The  prices  per  maund  of 
this  oil,  at  the  undermentioned  stations,  for 
the  quarter  ending  31st  October  1854,  were 
as  follows : — 


Arcot,  .  -  - 
Bangalore,-  - 
Bellary,  -  - 
Berhamporo,  - 
Cannanore, 
Cuddapab, 
Jaalnah,  -  - 
Jubbulpore,  - 
Madras,  •  - 
Hasulipatam,- 


Rs.  A. 
3     0 


3 
3 
2 
6 
2 
2 
I 
3 
3 


7 
2 
8 
0 

13 
6 
5 

14 
0 


p. 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ss.  A. 

h     8 

4     1 

1  12 
4  12 

3  7 

2  10 

2  3 

4  1 

3  14 
8    2 


3 

8 
0 
0 

0 
8 

11 
8 
0 
0 


Madara, 
Mangalore, 
Na<rpore,    -    - 
Palamcottah,  - 
Paulghaut, 
Samulcotta,    - 
SeoDnderabad, 
0  I  Triohinopoly,  - 
0  I  Vellore,      -    - 
0  I  Vizagapatam,  - 

Second  sort  QingeU/y  Oil  is  erroneously 
called  "  Rape,*'  (Kharasanee  yelloo),  is 
&om  the  red  seeded  variety.  In  Tanjore,  it 
is  procurable  at  Rs.  3-0-0  per  maund. 
In  Rajahmundry  the  two  varieties  of  sesa- 
mum are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil. 
The  best  gingelly  seed  plant,  is  sown  in  the 
month  of  March,  after  the  rice  crop,  and  is 
irrigated  twice,  once  at  sowing,  and  once 
afterwards.  The  seed  which  is  hUxcky  and 
is  called  1st  sort  gingelly,  from  the  fact 
of  its  yielding  the  largest  percentage  of  oil, 
ripens  in  May,  and  sells  at  the  rate  of  Rs. 
60  per  candy  of  500  lbs.  The  oil  obtained 
from  both  varieties,  sells  at  the  same  price, 
viz.,  Rs.  2-14-6  to  3  per  maund  of  25  lbs. 
according  to  quality.  The  2nd  sort  of  gingelly 
is  sown  in  June,  and  produces  a  red  seed. 
The  plant  although  a  little  larger  resembles 
in  most  respects  the  former,  it  has,  however, 
a  somewhat  longer  leaf,  and  the  flower  dif- 
fers a  shade  or  two  in  color.  A  candy  of 
500  lbs.  of  this  seed  sells  at  Rb.57-8-0.  The 
price  of  the  oil  is  the  same  as  that  of  gin- 
gelly. This  seed  has  of  late  been  exported 
to  France,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pre- 
sent price  is  double  what  it  was  three 
years  ago.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  of 
this  small  annual  plant  there  axe  two  or 
three  varieties. — M.E,  o/1855. 
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GINGEMBRE.    Fb.     Ginger, 
GINGER. 


Ziiigcbil, 

Ar. 

(dry),                   niND. 

Jahetub, 

Bali. 

Zenzero,                         It. 

Groen  Ada, 

Bkno. 

Jasiaking  also  jaifc,  Jav. 

Greeu  Kliyeng-khyuk 

Zingiber,                    Lat. 

also    (dry)   klr 

jreng- 

Sapadas  al8oA1ya,MALAY 

dsein, 

Biiuu. 

Alia?                  MaleaL. 

Sunty, 

Can. 

Zunjebil,                   Ters. 

Soiit, 

DUK. 

Gengivre,                 Port. 

Gember, 

DUT. 

Inbir,                          Bus. 

Giugembre, 

Fr. 

Sunthi,                     Sans. 

Ingwer, 

Geo. 

Inghuru,                Singh. 

Adruk  (green), 

Jengibre,                      Sp. 

Sunt  (dry), 

Guz. 

Agenjibre,                      „ 

Ziiijabil,     also, 

Ada, 

Inji  (groen)  Shukku,TAM. 

Adrok,   (green 

),  Sont, 

Shonti,                      Tel. 

The  ginger-plant,  Zinziber  officinale, 
belongs  to  the  natural  order,  Zinziberaceas, 
and  is  cultivated  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
Asia,  America,  and  Africa.  It  grows  in  all 
parts  of  India,  and  is  generally  cultivated  in 
gardenSjbeing  sown  about  the  commencement 
of  the  rains,  and  taken  up  in  eight  or  nine 
months,  though  sometimes  left  iu  the  ground 
forth  ef olio  wing  year.  Ginger  is  sown  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  in  beds  of  about 
six  feet  square,  and  in  a  rich  cultivated  soil. 
The  planting  consists  in  dividing  part  of  the 
greeu  root,  which  the  natives  first  soak  in 
a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  water ;  it  is  then 
planted  about  two  inches  deep  aud  about 
one  foot  apart ;  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
water  and  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  When 
the  stalks  dry,  the  ginger  may  be  taken  up, 
although  it  is  sometimes  left  in  the  ground 
for  a  couple  of  years.  It  is  better  for  remain- 
ing twelve  months,  and  must  be  watered 
during  the  dry  season.  The  stem  reaches 
generally  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and 
is  renewed  yearly,  while  the  root,  which 
is  the  part  known  as  ginger,  botanically 
termed  a  rhizome,  is  biennial.  In  Jamaica, 
the  roots  are  dug  up  in  January 
or  February  when  about  a  year  old  and 
after  the  stems  are  withered.  They  are 
well  washed,  freed  from  dirt,  and,  in  some 
cases,  especially  with  the  better  kinds,  the 
epideiTuis  or  outer  coat  is  stripped  off, — and 
hence  the  division  of  ginger  into  white, 
scraped  or  uncoated,and  into  black,unscrap- 
ed  or  coated.  In  estimating  the  quality  of 
ginger,  a  variety  of  particulars  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  whether  the  rhi- 
zomes are  coated  or  uncoated,  their  form^ 
colour,  and  consistence. 

Oinger  roots  of  good  quality  have  no 
epidermis,  are  plump,  of  a  whitish  or  faint 
straw-colour,  soft  and  mealy  in  texture,  with 
a  short  fracture,  exhibiting  a  reddish,  re- 
sinous zone  round  the  circumference ;  the 
taste  should  be  hot,  biting,  but  aromatic. 


GINGER. 

Ginger  roots  of  inferior  quality  are  ^ 
quently  coated  with  the  epidermis,  are  I^ 
full  aud  plump,  often  contracted  ai 
fihri veiled,  of  darker  colour,  being  of 
brownish- yellow,  of  hai'der  t.exture,  terra( 
flinty,  and  more  fibrous,  while  the  taste 
inferior,    and  les»  aromatic. 

According  to  Dr,  Pcreii'a,  the  princifl 
un coated  sorts  are : — 

jMnaica  ginger,  imported  in  barw 
holding  one  cwt.  each.  It  is  an  uncoatB 
pale  soi-t ;  and  when  of  fine  quality,  occtj 
in  large,  bold,  fleshy  races,  whioh  cut  sol 
bright,  and  pale-coloured.  Inferior  sampi 
are  small  in  the  race,  darker-coloured,  ma 
or  less  flinty  and  shrivelled. 

The  cultivation  of  West  India  gingeri 
Ceylon  has  been  successful. 

Uncoated  Malabar  ginger^  new  sort  < 
Malabar  ginger,  Tellicherry  ginger,  Calici 
ginger,  (jochin  ginger,  '*a  pale  uncoafa 
sort  ioipoi'ted  iu  chests,  casks,  or  bag 
sometimes  from  Tellicherry,  but  usually  frffl 
Calicut  or  Cochin."  It  resembles  Jamak 
ginger,  both  in  external  appearance  aii 
flavour;  but  has,  externally,  more  of^ 
brownish  or  reddish  tint,  it  first  appeared  I 
English  commerce  about  the  year  1841. 

This  seems  to  be  the  large  sized  gingfl 
raised  in  the  first  place  from  Jamaica  cid 
tings,  grown  in  Chernaad,  some  fi?e  ani 
twenty  miles  inland,  and  is  in  consideri 
ble  demand  at  most  times.  Whenbronghl 
down  in  a  rough  state^  and  cured,  prepa^ 
and  packed  byBuropeans,this  ginger  realiwa 
a  high  price  in  Britain,  but  on  ilielong 
voyage,  worms  frequently  spoil  the  mo*^ 
carefolly  prepared  consignment.  This, »' 
dependent  of  all  market  fluctuations,  pj* 
vents  merchants  operating  largely  intM 
most  useful  article.  Were  the  worm  diffi* 
culty  overcome,  Malabar  would  probalfl 
soon  supply  enough  ginger  for  the  wbole  ol 
Europe,  as  its  cultivation  is  easy  andiai 
less  expensive  there  than  in  Jamaica. 

Uncoated  Bengal  ginger,  scraped  Bea^ 
gal  ginger,  new  sort  of  Bengal  ginger,  uw* 
cut  sort  of  Bengal  ginger,  **  imported  m 
chests  of  about  one  tfnd  a  half  cwt  «  >> 
an  uncoated  sort,  darker  than  J*™^**!. ^ 
ger ;  it  is  not  so  large  as  the  uncoated  Maa* 
labar  sort,  and  is  baj^er  and  darker." 

The  chief  coated  gingers  are : —  ^ 

Bao'hadoes  ginger,  "imported  in  p*P 
of  about  sixty  or  seventy  pounds.  }^^J^ 
coated  sort,  in  short,  flat  racee,  which  «« 
darker  coloured  than  Jamaica  ginger,  «y« 
are  covered  with  a  corrugated  epidennis. 

MalaJ>ar  ginger,  "Unscraped  MalaW 
Old  sort  of  Malabar  ginger,  Go^^^^^TZ 
ginger;    Bombay     ginger   imported  tro 
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bay  in  hagst  or  packets.     It  is  a  coated, 
and  small  sort.*' 

igal   ginger^    Common     Bengal    gin- 
Old  sort  of  Bengal  ginger  "  imported  in 
It  is  a  coated  or  nnscraped  dark  sort, 
cuts   flinty   and    brownish ,   bnt    is 
iper  and  less  wormy  than  common  Ma- 
ginger." 

Sierra   Leove    ginger^       Africa    ginger, 
iported  in  casks  or  bags.     It  is  a  coated 
the  races  being,  generally  larger,  less 
and  less  plnmp,  than  those  of  the  Bar- 
sort,  which  in  other  respects  they 
ible.    The  nncoat^d  gingers,  viz.,  the 
ica,  nn coated  !Malabar,  and  nn coated 
igal— are  assorted  for  commercial  pnr- 
according  to  their  qualities,  thns : — 
I.   Bold,  soft,  and  bright  ginger. 
1   Smaller,  bnt  Boft  and  bright. 
S.   Flinty  and  dark. 

i  Shrivelled,  and  only  fit  for  grinding. 

Barbadoes,  African,  and  coated  Mala- 

tad  Bengal  gingers  are  nsnally  sold  nn- 

fcfidea  the  two  kinds  of  ginger  above 
other  descriptions  occur.  Thns 
18  called  green  ginger,  is  somo- 
Sttsiaported  from  Jamaica,  it  consists  of 
••ftni  jnicy  rhizomes  with  buds,  and  ap- 
1*8  to  have  undergone  bnt  little  prepara- 
«B  %wid  picking  and  washing. 

fi*/2r  is  cultvated  to  a  small  extent,  in 
^■^rim,  and  sonae  of  the  Chinese  make 
•pager  preserve  of  the  green  roots,  in 
•*^  of  that  which  comes  from  China. 
^^tr  is  extensively  difinsed  thronghont 
«  Archipelago,  it  being  of  pretty 
&1  ase  among  the  natives,  who  neglect 
fiaep  spices.  The  great  and  smaller  varie- 
*re  cultivated,  and  the  snb-varieties  are 
'Dgiiigbed  by  their  brown  or  white  colors, 
re  is  no  production  which  has  a  greater 
™»ty  of  names.  This  diversity  proves, 
•^wal,  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  plant  in 
*  wild  state.  The  ginger  of  the  Indian 
AJanpelago  ]&  however  inferior  in  quality 
» tkt  of  Malabar  or  Bengal. 

The  yonng  shoots  put  forth  every  spring 

•y  the  perennial  rhizome  are  used    in  the 

^lifiteture  of  preserved  ginger  (Condi turn 

?*P^ri8).     These    shoots    are   carefully 

l^j  washed,  scalded,  scraped,  peeled, 

*Voen  preserved  in  jars  with  syrup.  {Br,  P 

r*''*)'    **  The  finest  preserved  ginger  is 

?t?^  from   Jamaica,   usually    in  jars. 

*JWoe8    preserved    ginger    is    seldom 

f^ht  oyer.    The  China  preserved  ginger 

J^gy*    It  is  sometimes  imported  in  the 

JJl  state.  Dried  ginger  of  good  quaUty,soft 

j  •»  mealy,  may,  by  the  following  process, 

Averted  into  excellent  preserved  gin- 
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gcr.  The  rhizomes,  selected  with  care  arc 
to  be  immersed  for  three  or  four  weeks  in 
very  weak  syrup,  scarcely  stronger  than 
Rugar-and- water,  to  which  a  small  portion 
of  the  carbonate  of  potash  has  been  added  ; 
this  addition  being  made  to  give  them  a 
fresher  and  greener  tint,  and  also  to  assist 
in  softening  them.  As  soon  as  the  gin- 
ger  has  become  sufficiently  soft,  it  is  put 
up  in  very  strong  syrup  of  white  sugar 
From  the  analysis,  by  Dr.  Hassell,  of  the 
gingers  sold  in  London,  it  appears  that  out  of 
twenty-one  samples,  fifteen  were  found  to  bo 
adulterated  with  sago-meal,  potato-flour, 
wheat-flour,  ground  rice,  cayenne  pepper, 
raustard-hnsks,  and  turmeric  powder  in  va- 
rious quantities,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
constitnting  the  principal  part  of  the  arti- 
cle. (Hassell.  Mason,  Food  and  its  AduU 
terationy  p.  390.) 

A  great  part  of  that  found  in  the  shops 
has  been  washed  in  whiting  and  water, 
under  the  pretence  of  preserving  it  from 
insects  The  dark  colored  kinds  are  fre- 
quently bleached  with  chloride  of  lime. 
Barbadoes  ginger  is  in  shorter,  flatter,  pieces 
called  races,  of  a  darker  color,  and  covered 
with  a  corrugated  epidermis.  African  ginger 
is  in  smallish  races,  which  have  been  partial- 
ly scraped,  and  are  pale  colored.  East  India 
ginger  is  nnscraped  ;  its  races  are  dark  ash 
colored  externally,  and  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  African  ginger. 

Oidtivation  in  Malabar,  Tellicherry  ginger 
is  in  large  plump  races,  with  a  remarkable 
reddish  hue  externally.  The  Malabar  ginger 
exported  from  Calicut  is  the  produce  of  the 
district  of  Shemaad,  situated  in  the  south 
of  Calicut;  a  place  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Moplas,  who  look  upon  the  ginger  cultiva- 
tion as  a  most  valuable  and  profitable  trade. 
The  soil  of  Shemaad  is  so  very  luxuriant,  and 
so  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  ginger, 
that  it  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  in  fact  the 
only  place  inMalabar  where  ginger  grows  and 
thrives  to  perfection.  Gravelly  grounds  are 
considered  unfit ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
swampy  ones,  for,  whilst  the  former  check 
the  growth  of  the  ginger,  the  latter  tend  in 
a  great  measure  to  rot  the  root ;  thus  tho 
only  suitable  kind  of  soil  is  that  which,  be- 
ing red  earth,  is  yet  free  from  gravel,  and 
the  soil  good  and  heavy.  The  cultivation 
generally  commences  about  the  middle  of 
May,  after  the  ground  has  undergone  a 
thorough  process  of  ploughing,  harrowing, 
&o.  At  the  commencement  of  the  monsoon, 
beds  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  by  three  or 
four  feet  wide  are  formed,  and  in  these  beds 
small  holes  are  dug  at  three-fourths  to  one 
foot  apart,  which  are  filled  with  manure. 
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The  roots,  hitherto  carefully  bnried  nndor 
sheds,  are  dug  ont,  the  good  ones  picked 
from  those  which  are  affected  by  the  mois* 
tare,  or  any  other  concomitant  of  a  halt- 
year's  exclasion  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  process  of  clipping  them  into  suitable 
sizes  for  planting,  performed  by  cutting  the 
ginger  into  pieces  of  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  long.  These  are  then  burled  in 
the  holes,  which  have  been  previously  rnanu^ 
red,  and  the  whole  of  the  beds  are  then 
covered  with  a  good  thick  layer  of  green 
leaves,  which,  whilst  they  serve  as  manure, 
also  contribute  to  keep  the  beds  from  un- 
necessary dampness,  which  might  otherwise 
be  occasioned  by  the  heavy  falls  of  rain  du- 
ring the  months  of  June  and  July.  Bain 
is  essentially  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the 
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inches  apart.  The  plants  or  sets  are 
small  knots  or  fingers  broken  off  the  orig 
root,  as  not  worth  the  scraping.  The  pli 
are  then  covered  iu  with  a  portioi 
the  earth-bank  formed  in  drilling.  Gi 
care  and  attention  is  required  to  k 
them  clean  from  weeds  until  they  atl 
sufficient  age.  They  throw  out  a  pedidi 
foot  stalk  in  the  course  of  the  secon* 
third  week,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  si 
lar  shape  to  that  of  the  Guinea  grass. 

Ginger  is  a  delicate  plant,  and  veiy  iil 
to  rot,  particularly  if  planted  in  too  ri« 
soil,  or  where  it  may  be  subject  to  hel 
rains.  The  general  average  of  yield  is  6 
1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  per  acre  in  pli^ 
although  as  much  as  8,000  lbs.  of  gii^ 
have  been  cured  from  one  acre.    The  oi 
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beds  be  constantly  kept  from  inundation  which, 
if  not  carefully  attended  to,  entirely  ruin  the 
crop  ;  great  precaution  is  therefore  taken 
in  forming  drains  between  the  beds,  and  let- 
ting water  out,  thus  preventing  a  super- 
fluity. On  account  of  the  great  tendency 
some  kinds  of  leaves  have  to  breed  worms 
and  insects,  strict  care  is  observed  in  the 
selection,  and  none  but  the  particular 
kinds  used  in  manuring  ginger  are  taken 
in,  lest  the  wrong  ones  might  fetch  in  worms, 
which,  if  once  in  the  beds,  no  remedy  can  be 
resorted  to  successfully  to  destroy  them  and 
thus  in  a  very  short  time  they  ruin  the  crop. 
Worms  bred  from  the  leaves  laid  on  the  soil, 
though  highly  destructive,  are  not  so  perni- 
cious to  ginger  cultivation  as  those  which 
proceed  from  the  effect  of  the  soil.  The 
former  kind,  whilst  they  destroy  the  beds  in 
which  they  once  appear,  do  not  spread  them- 
selves to  the  other  beds,  be  they  ever  so  close, 
but  the  latter  kind  must  of  course  be  found 
in  almost  all  the  beds,  as  they  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  accidental  causes,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  In  cases  like  these,  the 
whole  crop  is  oftentimes  ruined,  and  the  cul- 
tivators are  thereby  subjected  to  heavy  losses. 
The  present  mode  of  preparing  the  land  for 
this  crop  in  the  West  Indies,  is  by  first  care- 
fully hoeing  off  all  bushes  and  weeds  from 
the  piece  intended  to  plant ;  the  workmen 
are  then  placed  in  a  lino  and  dig  forwai'd 
the  land  to  the  full  depth  of  the  hoe,  cutting 
the  furrow  not  more  than  from  five  to  six 
inches  thick.  The  land  is  then  allowed  to 
pulverise  for  a  short  time  ;  it  is  then  prepared 
for  receiving  the  plants  by  opening  drills 
with  the  hoe,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  the  same  in  depth,  chopping  or 
breaking  up  any  clods  that  may  be  in  the  land. 
Two  or  three  women  follow  and  drop  the 
plants  in  the    drills,    say    from  nine  to  ten 


85«tol00  shillings  the  cwt:  the  dulf 
Britain  is  1 0^.  for  foreicrn  and  58,  for  Brill 
possessions,  the  import's  range  from  12,Q 
to  35,000  cwt.— PooZe's  Statisim  of  (k 
merce.  Dr.  Mtisati^s  Tenuasserim,  Dr,  Ecad 
Food  and  its  Adulterations  p.  390.  Bidii 
Gardening.  McCulloch's  Commercial  DM 
ary  Faulhner^s  Dictionary  of  Commm 
Simmonds, 

GINGERBREAD  TREE  or  Doom  pd 
of  Egypt  is  the  Hyphsene  Thebaica,  « 
receives  its  name  from  its  fruit  h«n 
the  look  and  taste  of  gingerbread.  It 
stated  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  produce  tlie  Bd« 
lium.  Its  wood  is  used  for  various  domcrfi 
purposes,  and  its  kernels  tnrned  ok 
rosaries. — Seeman, 

GINGER  PRESERVE.   Is  imported  in* 

India  solely  from  China,  in  cases  contaiin>j 

half  a  dozen  of  jars  each ;  the  capacity  i 

each  jar  being  about  five  lbs. — FatiJsi'^*  \ 

GINGLLACKI-LACKI.    Mal.   Ganjil 

GINGILLI,  See  Gingelly;  Oils.        ^J 

GINGLYMOSTOMA.  See  Squalid8B.Pi9M 

GINS  AC.     Port.     Ginseng.  ^ 

GINSENG.  Dot.  Eng.  French,  Gm. « 


Chin. 


it 

DUT. 

Ger. 


Ginsao, 
Jinaeng, 
Orhota, 


Pod 
SK 

TaA 


Jan-sam, 
Yan-sam, 
Ginsom, 

Kraft-wurzel,  . 

Ginseng  is  the  dried  root  of  thePanfl 
qninquefolia,  a  herbaceous  perennial.   A* 


obtained  in  Tartary,  and  also  in  Amerm 

ae  is  expor« 

u-gely  in 
northern,  middle,  and  western 


from  which  latter  country  some  is  e^P"'^ 


to  China.  It  is  produced  largely  m  ^ 
northern,  middle,  and  western  states,  of  ^ 
American  union,  particularly  ^^^^^}^^ 
siana,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  also  wOm 
growing  in  Canada.  Mr.  WiUiams  teUa  W 
that  Ginseng  is  found  wild  in  the  fore^ 
Liantung  and  Manchuria,  where  it  ^^  ^^^ 
ed  by  detachments  of  soldiers  and  <W 
followers,  specially  detailed  for  tn^  P 
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the  legious  where  it  grows  are  regard- 
imperial  preserves,   and  the  medicine 
is  held  AS  a  governmental  monopoly. 
ooDsidered  by  the  Chiuese  as  a  panacea, 
no  medicine  cr  dose  is  regarded   as 
te  withoat  this  forms  au  ingredient, 
ginseng  growing  in  Tai'tary  is  the 
J  of  the  empei*or,  and  he  sells  a 
ty  yearly  to   his  subjects,   who   have 
privilege  to  purchase  it  at  its  weight 
d.    The  co-hong  were  formerly  com- 
to  purchase  upwards    of    $140,000 
annaally,   for     which    sum   a    few 
were  given  them.      The  roots  are 
the  size  and  length  of  a  man's  little 
and  when  chewed  have  a  mucilagin- 
eetness ;  and  if  good,  will  snap  when 
They  should  be  sound,  firm,  and 
m  worm  holes.    The  Chinese  consider 
which  comes  from   Tartary  to  be  the 
fren  when  they  can  see  no  difference. 
first  bronght  from  America,  the  pro- 
500  or  640  per  cent. ;  but  afterwards 
declined  so  much  as  at  times  to  be 
worth    bringing.     When    the  new 
w  first  settled,  the  Chinese  objected 
ledncfcion  of  the  imperial  duties,  but  on 
tation  being  made  to  H.  E.  Keying, 
iaperial   commissioner,  it  was  finally 
hfhim,  that  without  changing  the 
tiednty  on  every  separate  lot  should 
fcwed  as  if  it  was  one  fifth  first  quality, 
fcor  fifths  second  quality.  This  arrange- 
ndnces  the  actual  duty  paid  to  10b. 
*$14'17  per  pecnl.     Ginseng  is  clari- 
hf  being  boiled   and    skinned,   which 
u  renders  the  root  somewhat  trans- 
t   Clarified  ginseng    varies  in  price 
J60  to  5100  a  pecul ;  the  crude,  from 
$/0  a  pecnl ;  five  per  cent.,  is  allowed 
in  weight  on  this  aiiicle,  which  is 
from  the  price  agreed  upon  per  pecul. 
1837,  there  were  2 12,898  lbs.  imported,  at 
^»lne  of  1108,648.     In  some  yeai-s  there 
ich  more  than  this  amount ;  the  avei*age 
rtationin  1842  and  1843  was  3,000  peculs, 
average  price  of  $48  per  pecul.     The 
« 18  fluetoating  and  uncertain,  and  entirely 
«o  hands  of  the  Americans  upon  the  con- 
"^  of  Tartary  and  China,  near  the  great 
U  is  found  wild,  flourishing  in  moist 
OQS,  and  attaining  the  height  of  from 
*o.three  feet.      A   variety   of  the  plant 
wacovered,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
1^  mountains,  and  small  quantities 
oeen  Bent  thence  to  Canton.     The  root 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and 
m  thickness.    It  resembles  a  small 
i  bat  not  so  taper  at  the  end,  and  is 
wies  single,  sometimes   divided   into 
waoches.   The  stem  is  striated,  without 
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branches,  and  of  a  red  color  near  the  root. 
j  The  officinal  root  difiers  in  appearance, 
according  to  the  country  from  which  it 
is  bronght.  In  Korea  and  China  it  is  white, 
corrugated  when  dry,  and  covered  with  a 
powder  resembling  starch.  In  Manchuria 
and  Dauria  it  is  yellow,  smooth  and 
transparent,  and  when  cut  resembles  amber. 
The  taste  of  the  root  is  bitter.  The  stem^f 
the  plant,  which  is  renewed  every  year, 
leaves,  as  it  falls  off,  an  impression  upon  the 
neck  of  the  root,  so  that  the  nnmber 
of  these  rings  or  marks  indicates  the  age 
of  the  plant,  and  the  valne  of  the  root 
increases  accordingly.  The  importation 
of  the  American  root  at  Canton  does  not 
interfere  to  a  very  serious  degree  with  the 
imperial  sales  at  the  north,  as  the  Chinese 
are  fnlly  convinced  that  their  own  plant  is  far 
saperior,  and  its  high  price  prevents  much  of 
it  coming  south. — In  Tenasserim  the  Chinese 
shops  have  the  famous  ginseng  always  on 
hand,  but  the  plant  is  not  cultivated. — Willi' 
am's  Middle  Kingdom  p.  284  Sitnmond^s  Coin^ 
m&rcial  prodticts  p.  436-7.  Hoiiordble  Mr. 
Morrison^ 8  Comp&ndious  Description, 

GIPSHAN.     Hind.     Eurotia  ceratoides. 

GIPSIES.  In  a  recent  German  work,  by 
Dr.  Pott,  concerning  the  gipsies  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  author  seeks  for  an  identity 
between  that  tribe  and  the  Luri  or  Lur  of 
Persia.  His  supposition  rests  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Pottinger,  who  establishes  a  simi- 
larity between  the  Luri  of  Beluchistan  and 
the  gipsies  in  Europe.  But  on  this  subject. 
Baron  de  Bode  observes  that  the  Karachi, 
Kauli,  and  Susmani,  under  which  appella- 
tions the  gipsies  are  known  in  Persia,  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Luri  or  Lur 
tribes.  The  gipsies  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Persia  lead  a  wandering  life,  but  always 
aloof  from  the  other  erratic  tribes,  and  they 
go  by  the  name  of  Karachi,  from  the  Turkish 
word  kara,  meaning  black.  They  exercise  the 
trade  of  tinkers,  and  are  consulted  at  times 
as  horse  doctors ;  but  they  are  in  general 
looked  down  upon  by  the  inhabitants  settled 
in  towns  and  villages,  and  even  by  the  other 
nomadic  tribes.  In  Kermanshah  and  Kur- 
distan, where  their  number  is  very  consider- 
able, they  also  lead  a  vagabond  life,  and  are 
known  by  the  denominations  of  Susmani, 
and  Kauli.  In  Ardelan,  whicH  is  the  Per- 
sian Kurdistan,  there  is  a  large  village,  near 
Senneh,  inhabited  solely  by  the  Susmani. 
Their  morals  are  anything  but  strict ;  the 
women  are  like  the  Indian  Bayadere  and 
dance  at  the  Persian  majalis,  or  assemblies, 
to  the  music  which  their  husbands  per- 
form on  some  stringed  instruments.  There 
are   eovci'al    Iliyat  tribes     in   Persia,  tl^e 
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flound  of  whose  names  bears  some  rescra- 
blaiice  with  zigane,  as  the  pfipsies  are  call- 
ed in  Russia.  These  are  the  Zengheneh,  once 
a  very  considerable,  and,  until  now,  reckon- 
ed a  very  noble,  Kurdish  tribe  of  Kerman- 
shah.  A  branch  of  them  was  also  trans- 
planted by  Nadir  Shah  into  Luristan,  where 
another  tribe  of  the  same  name  of  Zonghe- 
ndil,  though  of  Lurish  origin^  is  established. 

In  a  woody  part  of  Luristan  Kuchuk,near 
Khorremabad,  Dc  Bode  met  some  miserable 
Chinganeh  tribes  settled  in  villages,  and  was 
told  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Lur  ori- 
gin. The  Chinganeh  perhaps  may  have  some 
affinity  with  the  gipsy  race,  but  he  can  say 
nothing  positive  on  this  subject,  as  he  saw 
but  little  of  them.  Popowich  speaks  of 
the  gipsy  apple  as  a  small  black  fruit  unfit 
to  be  eaten.  A  fruit  was  shown  to 
Baron  De  Bode  in  the  forests  of  the  Zagros 
mountains,  on  the  road  from  Kermanshah 
to  Bagdad.  The  natives  call  it  Angur-i- 
Kauli,  or  the  grapes  of  the  Kauli.  It  is  a 
bunch  which  grows  on  the  mazu  or  gall- tree, 
of  a  yellowish  transparent  colour ;  the  fruit 
cannot  be  eaten,  but,  on  account  of  its  gluti- 
nous property,  it  is  sometiines  used  as  glue. 

In  a  recent  work  on  Bokkara,  published 
in  the  Russian  language,  Mr.  Khanikoff, 
the  author,  alludes  to  throe  tribes  estab- 
lished there,  which,  he  thinks,  belong  to 
the  gipsy  race,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
similarity  in  their  outward  appearance  with 
that  people  as  in  respect  to  their  mode  of 
life.  They  are  called  Jughi,  Mezeng,  and 
Xiuli,  and  though  outwardly  professing 
mahomedanism,  seem  to  have  no  relio^ion 
at  all.  General  Ferrier  mentions  that  the 
gipsies  in  Persia  are  what  you  see  them 
everywhere  else  5  they  lead  a  wandering 
life  ;  each  band  is  independent ;  they  pre- 
serve their  own  ideas  of  caste  as  a  peculiar 
people,  and  with  them  the  dirtiest  habits, 
live  upon  next  to  nothing,  and  detest  a  re- 
gular life  and  a  fixed  place  of  abode.  There 
are  more  than  15,000  families  of  gipsies  dis- 
persed over  various  provinces  of  Persia, 
paying  a  heavy  tax  to  the  government. 
They  are  all  under  the  orders  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Shater-bashee,  who  exercises  the 
most  absolute  powers  of  administration  over 
them.  The  tax  they  pay  is  a  kind  of  kha- 
raj,  or  price  of  blood,  which  is  never  levied 
either  on  Christians  or  Jews :  it  is  to  this 
fact  that  they  owe  the  name  of  Kooli,  slave, 
one  of  the  epithets  by  which  they  are  desig- 
nated. They  are  likewise  called  Fal-sen,  or, 
as  we  should  render  it,  fortune-tellers ;  also 
by  the  name  of  Kal-bir-band,  or  sieve- 
makers,  because  this  is  their  principal  occu- 
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pation ;  these,  their  wives,  who  do  not  Hide 
their  faces,  sell  from  door  to  door.    General 
Ferrier  at  Rubat  Abdullah  Khan  came  on  a 
camp     of   Kalbirband     gipsies,    and      the 
moment  they  perceived  the  travellers    ibey 
called  ofi"  their   dogs,   who   were  replaced 
by  the  women  and  children,  vociferous    for 
alms.     It  was  impossible  to  proceed  a  step, 
for  they   hung     on  the     legs,   clothes,  and 
bridles   of  the     travellers  and   completely 
hampered  them ;  they  were  absolutely  forced 
to  comply  with  their  clamorous  demajida. 
The  women  had  sunburnt  complexions,  thev 
were  tall,  with  finely  developed  forms,wLich 
they  cared  aslittle  to  conceal  as  they  did  their 
faces.     The  men  were  seated  at  a  little  dis- 
tance,  making  sieves,   and  apparently  quite 
unconcerned  about  the  proceedings  of  their 
wives.Those  gipsies  had  the  same  wandering 
instincts,  like  all  others  Jie  met  with  in  Asia. 
—-Ferrier  Journ.  p.  201.     FoUlng&r's  Travels 
in  Beloochistan  and  SL7id,  chapter  X,  p.  153. 
Uaron  0.  A.   Dg  Bode*8   Travels  in  Luristan 
and  Arahi8tan,Yoh  II.  pp.  98—103. 

GIR.  Sans,   also  Giri.   Sans.    A  moim- 
tain. 

GIRA.    Hind.    Alnus,  sp. 

GIRAFFA  CAMELOPARDALIS,Sttndev. 

Var.  a.  CorvTis  camelopardalis.— Limi. 

„     C.  capenaia.—C/eoJf.  Ogilby. 
GiralTa  camelopardalis.— Zfrcsfon. 
Camelopordalia  girafTa  Gmeliiu, 

Var.  6.  Palo  colour. 

Camolopardalis  girafa  var.  0,  ^thiopica.— SuiuZ^. 
„        fienaarcnsis. — Qcoff. 
,,        .^Etliiopicus. — Ogilby, 

Karael  paard,  Dux.    I  Cameleopard,  Enq* 

Giraffe,  Enq.  | 

This  quadruped,  one  of  the  Ruminantio, 
is  the  largest  known  animal.  It  has  per- 
sistent horns,  in  both  sexes ;  the  horns  are 
covered  with  a  hairy  skin  with  a  tuft  of 
hair  at  the  tip.  Lip  not  grooved,  entii-elj 
covered  with  hair,  much  produced  before 
the  nostril;  tongue  very  extensive;  neck 
very  long  ;  body  short ;  hinder  legs  short  *, 
false  hoof  none,  tail  elongate,  with  a  tuft  of 
thick  hair  at  the  ond. — Eng,  Cyc,  See 
Mammalia. 

GIRANEE.  The  Valley  of  Giranee,  is 
situated  south  of  Mungochar  and  is  distant 
about  8  miles  from  Kolat.  See  Baluchistan, 
p.  312.     Kalat,  p.  488. 

GIRARDINIA  LESCHENAULTIANA. 

Urtica  lioterophilla,EoxB.l  Dccaschistia  crotonifolia. 
Koilgheny  nettle,    £no,  |  Ana  shorigenam,     Mal- 

I  LSIL. 

Grows  in  the  Konkans,  Coromandel, 
Nepaul,  and  m  Sequent  all  over  the  higher 
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of  the  Neilgherrics :  the  bark  yields  ' 

strong,  white   flax-like  fibre,   which 

hill  people  obtain  by  plunging  the  plant 

hot  water ;  to  deprive  it  of  its  virulently 

ging  properties,    and  then  peeling  the 

The  textile  material  so  prepared  is 

great  strength,  and   the   Todawar  nso  it 

tiiread.    li  is  worth  £200  a  ton  in  Eng- 

— ji.  E.  «r.  R, 

IRASA.  HiNn.  Cerasns  communis. 
IRBAR  In  Oman,  the  hides  of  the 
or  goats  are  made  into  leather  vessels 
Girbar.  Those  of  kids  or  lambs  serve 
mDk,  while  the  larger  are  used  for  either 
or  water.  They  are  tanaed  with  the 
of  the  acacia,  and  the  hairy  part,  which 
[M  without,  is  generally,  though  not 
»bly,  cleansed.  Ttte  apertures  through 
the  legs  protruded  are  closed  up,  and 
ibid  within  is  discharged  through  the 
of  the  neck,  which  is  gathered  to- 
,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  leathern 
,it8  extremity  being  cut  in  the  form 
a  tongue  or  spout.  They  are  slung 
gside  their  camels,  and  a  Bedowin  when 
-J  may  frequently  be  observed  drink- 
hg&omtheni  whilst  in  that  position.  They 
better  than  jars,  because  if  the 
telraa  against  trees  or  its  fellow  beasts 
*  Caravan,  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
j*''^Tand  from  the  evaporation  constant- 
Vpfflgon,  the  water  is  also  kept  perfectly 
•*t  feat  whilst  new,  sufficient  attention  is 
•toaidto  cleansing  them,  and  their  con- 
is  acquire  a  loathsome  taste  and 
^l-WelUtciVs  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  89. 
GiaCH.  HiSD.  A  kind  of  hill  bamboo. 
QIRCHHATRA.  Hind.  Morchella  semi- 


^GIRDAWUREB,  also  written  Girdawari. 

>^ing,  inspecting,    going    tho  rounds, 

^e  Persian  eird,  circuit,  circumfer- 

GIRDHANA.    A  sacred  hill  from  which 

f«nna  derives  one  of  his  principal  epithets, 

»ilittn  or  Gordhun-natb,  *  God    of    the 

loflnt  of  Wealth-'     Hero    he    first    gave 

•y^^s  of  miraculous  power,  and  a  cave  in 

r  "'^^  ^^  the  first  shrine,  on  his  apotheo- 

j«»  whence  his  miracles  and  oracles   were 

jWe  known  to  the  Yadu  race.     From  this 

|we  (gopha)  is  derived  another  of  his  titles 

^TGoph-nath,  *  Lord  of  the  cave,'  distinct 

iJ^his  epithet  Gopi-nath,   *  Lord  of  the 

[^iV  or  pastoral  nymphs.     On  the  annual 

f?*^^)^eid  at  Girdhana,  the  sacred  mount 

.?  Nfied  with  copious  oblations  of  milk, 

w  which  all  the  cows  of  the  district  are  in 

■J?aition.     The  worship   of  Krishna    in 

5^t  days,  like  that  of  Apollo  amongst 

^ks,  was  chiefly  celebrated  in  caves,  of 
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which  there  were  many  scattered  over 
India.  Tho  most  remarkable  were  those  of 
Girdhana  in  Vrij  ;  Gaya  in  Bahar ;  Goph- 
nath  on  the  shores  of  Sourashtra ;  and  Ja- 
lindra  on  the  Indus. — Tody  I,  545. 

GIRDLES  are  worn  by  mahomedans  and 
hindus.  They  are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible, 
Psalm  cix,  19 — *  Let  it  be  unto  him  as  a 
girdle  wherewith  he  is  girded  continually/ 
Dan.  X,  6 — *  Whose  loins  were  girded  with 
the  fine  gold  of  Uphaz.'  Many  of  the 
hindus  both  men  and  women  wear  a  silver 
or  gold  chain  round  their  loins,  and  all 
mahomedans  wear  a  muslin  girdle  called  a 
kamr-band  or  loin-girdle.  Psalm  xcii,  1 — 
*  Strength  wherewith  he  hath  girded  him- 
self.' When  an  Asiatic  is  about  to  set  off 
on  a  journey,  to  lift  a  burden,  or  to  do 
something  which  requires  exertion,  he  binds 
firmly  his  loose  upper  garment  round  his 
loins. 

GIRDNALLL  Hind,  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  Cassia  fistula. 

GIRI,  Pabur,  and  Ton  so  rivers,  are  tri- 
butaries of  the  Jumna  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Giri  to  Kotkai,  there  is  a 
great  consumption  of  wood  and  charcoal 
in  connection  with  the  iron  smelting, 
for  which  that  locality  is  famous.. — Gleglu 
Fimj,  Bep, 

GIRISHA.    Sans,  from  Giri,  a  moun- 
tain, and  Jishu,  a  lord. 
GIRIGHATRA.HiNn.Morchellaesculenta. 
GIRI    KAHLA  RAKA.     See    Inscrip- 
tions, p  373. 

GIRIKARNI.  Hind.  Desmodiuum,  sp. 
leavQs 

GIRI  KARNIK.  Giri  Kamika.  Sans. 
Alhagi  mauroi*um. — Tourn, 

GIRI  MALLIKA.  Tel.  Wrightia  an- 
tidyaenterica. — R.  Brown. 

GIRNA,  a  tributary  to  Taptee.  It  rises 
on  the  E.  slope  of  W.  Ghauts,  lat.  20"*  37', 
long.  73""  26',  B.  120  miles ;  flows  N.  60 
miles,  into  the  Taptee.  Length  160  miles. 
GIRK.  Hind.  Fluggea  virosa. 
GIRNA.  A  river  in  Khandesh,  a  dam 
1,650  feet  long  has  been  thrown  across  it. 

GIRLS.      Mrs.    Sinnett  was  introduced 
to  tho  wife  of  a  Baboo,  about  twenty-five, 
and  somewhat  corpulent,  also  to  one  of  his 
sisters-in-law  only  fifteen,  and  quite   slen- 
der.    The  cause  of  this  difference  was  ex- 
plained  to  her.     The  girls,  although  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age,  are  seldom  mothers 
before  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  till  then  they 
retain  tho  slcndemess  of  their  forms.     But 
after  the  first  lying  in,  they  are  shut  up 
for  seven  or  eight  weeks  in  their  rooms, 
fed  with  all  the  daintiest  dishes  that  can 
bo  procured,  and  not  allowed  to  take  th  o 
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Blighfcest  exercise :  the  conseqnence  of  this 
feeding  up  is  that  they  grow  very  corpu- 
lent, but  the  hindns  as  well  as  the  maho- 
inedans  admire  this  style  of  figare.  The 
two  ladies  had  abundant  draperies  of  blue 
and  white  muslin  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  trimmed  with  broad  gold  lace,  which 
rather  veiled  than  covered  their  figures — 
for  through  the  ethereal  fineness  of  its  web 
every  outline  could  be  seen ;  and  as  it  was 
merely  twined  about  them,  every  time  they 
moved,  an  arm  or  a  part  of  the  breast  or  of 
the  body  would  become  visible.  They 
seemed,  however,  to  be  only  disturbed  when 
the  muslin  fell  off  their  heads,  which  they 
always  hastily  replaced.  In  addition  to  the 
muslin,  they  are  covered  with  gold,  pearls, 
and  jewels  so  richly  that  they  were  really 
almost  like  animals  of  burthen ;  immense 
pearls  and  precious  stones  covered  neck  and 
breast,  and  between  them  hung  heavy  gold 
chains,  with  gold  coins  attached  to  them. 
Their  ears  were  pierced  with  so  many 
holes,  (twelve  were  count-ed  upon  one), 
every  hole  being  filled  with  an  ornament, 
that  one  could  scarcely  see  a  morsel  of  the 
ear  itself,  nothing  was  visible  bat  gold, 
pearls,  and  gems :  on  each  arm  were  eight 
or  ten  costly  heavy  bracelets  amongst  which 
the  principal  piece  was  four  inches  broad 
of  massive  gold,  and  with  six  rows  of  bril- 
liants, a  heavy  gold  chain  was  twined  three 
times  round  the  waist,  and  ankles  and  feet 
were  loaded  with  chains,  bands,  and  rings. 
Sifuiett,  Lady's  Voyage,  p.  98. 

GIRDELAN.     See  Chaldea. 

GIRNAR.  A  mountain  in  Gnzerat,  at 
Junaghar,  held  sacred  by  the  jains.  It 
contains  inscriptions,  on  a  rock,  by  Asoka. 
It  makes  mention  of  the  progress  of  bndd- 
hisra  in  the  kingdom  of  Maka  (Magas  of 
Cyrene)  of  Antioko  Yona  (Autiochus  Theos 
of  Syria)  of  Gongakona,  (Antigonns  Gona- 
tus  of  Macedonia)  of  Turamays  (Ptolemy 
of  Egypt)  and  Alika  Sunai )  (Alexander  the 
Second  of  Epirus.)  Cal  Rev.,  1818.  The 
Bame  inscriptions  occur  at  Dhauli,  in  Cut- 
tack,  on  the  opposite  side  of  India,  with  the 
addition  of  three  local  edicts,  one  of  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  done  by  Asoka's 
father,as  it  enjoins  the  young  prince  atOugein 
to  issue  similar  ordinances  to  his  own.  The 
languageof  the  Girnarinscription  is  Old  Pali, 
or  intermediate  between  Sanscrit  and  Pali; 
but  supposed  to  reprepent  the  Pali  of  the 
West  of  India  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 
and  the  inflexions  at  Dhauli  and  Girnar  are 
not  quite  the  same ;  and  there  is  a  difier- 
ence  in  the  grammar  of  the  two  series  of 
inscriptions.  From  Mr.  Prinsep  having 
referred  a  Sanscrit  inscription  at  Girnar,  to 
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the  third  century  before  Christ,  instead  of 
the  fourth  or  seventh  A.  D.  (which  he  after- 
wards rectified)  he  was  induced  to  derive 
the  Pali  from  the  Sanscrit. 

The  date  as  by  the  Buddhist,  Chinese,  and 
Burmese  chronology ;  B.  C.  330,  but  Ghreek 
notices  make  it  B.  C.  280,  and  the  Maha- 
wanso  makes  the  accession  of  Asoko  B.  C. 
325.  The  character  used  in  the  inscriptions  is 
Old  Lat.    The  religion  mentioned  is  the  bad- 
dhist^upholds  Dhanimo,  or  the  law.  mentions 
days  and   periods   for   hurailiation,  prayer, 
<&c.,  the   sending  of  missionaries;    preach- 
ings.    E.^patiates   on   the  sources   of    true 
happiness,  virtue,  benevolence,  peace,  cha- 
rity, reverence,  &c.,  rewarded  with  tempo- 
rary blessings  in   this  world,  and   endless 
moral  merit  in  the  next ;  and  the  victory 
of  victories  is  that  which  overcometh  the 
passions.     It  speaks  of  the   wicked    being 
punished  in  the  nethermost  regions  of  hell, 
and  the  good  having  final  emancipation,  and 
they  are  to  hope  ardently  for  heaven.     The 
promotion   of  the  king's  salvation,  and  the 
salvation  of  all  unbelievers,   and   another 
existence,  are  expressly  spoken  of;  also  the 
propitiation    of    heaven,  and    the    king's 
immortality.      Where     is     atheism    here? 
King  Asoka,    or     Peyadasi    is  mentioned. 
The   Greek    king    Antiochus»   and    one  of 
the    Ptolemies  of  Egypt,   and  Antigonns. 
The   inscriptions   are    ou  a  rock  at  Giniar, 
a  celebrated     buddhist   locality,    and    are 
edicts  of  Piyadasi,  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
years  of  his  reign,  and  are,  therefore,  older 
than  those  of  the  Delhi  Lat,  and  Allahabad 
Lat,  which  are  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign.     Their  chief  object  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  slaughter  of  animals,  both  for  food 
and  in  religious    assemblies.     The  second 
edict  provides   medical   aid   for  men    and 
animals.    The  third  orders  the  quinqaennial 
assemblies    (vide   Fa-Hian)  for  prayer   and 
preaching.       The   sixth   appoints   custodes 
morum   (vide  AiTiau    and   Buddha's  Ser- 
mon.)     In  all  there  are  fourteen  edicts  in- 
culcating buddhism.     The  remarkable   fact 
of  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Antiochus 
of  Syria,  in    the  medial    edict,  and  Anti- 
gonns  and   Ptolemy   of  Egypt  in  the  thir- 
teenth occurs.       In   Asoko's  zeal  for  prose- 
lytism  he  sent  to  those  Greek  princes.     In 
the  first  edict  Asoko  distinctly  says,  former- 
ly hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  were 
sacrificed  for   food   in    the    refectory    and 
temple     but    that    not     one    should     be 
killed  for    the    future.      The    third  edict 
enjoins  kindness   to   brahmans  and   smma- 
nas  ;  because  for  many  hundred  years  pust 
there  has  been  disrespect  to  brahmans  and 
sramanas,  and  slaughter  of  animals.     The 
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^h  Taranvini  mentions  king  Mabavaha- 
a  bnddhist  sovereign  of  Kashmir  of  the 
or  fonrth  century,  issuing  an  edict 
lisst  the  slaughter  of  animals,  similar  to 
of  Asoko,  Jaurji,  Beng,  As,  Soc,  vol. 
p.  217  to  262. 
At  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Jaina 
iples  of  Gimar  and  above  them  on  the 
of  thehill,standH  a  huge  insulated  rock, 
fihainivajoop,  or  Leap  of  Death,  other- 
gfyled  th e  R«j  a- m ela-vana-  path ar — 
*  desire  realizing  rock', — whence  hindns 
often  been  tempted  to  throw  them- 
in  the  hope  of  a  happy  fature.  Lay- 
;acocoanuton  the  dizzy  verge  of  this 
i,  the  victim  attempts  to  poise  himself 
I  it  and  in  another  instant  he  is  beyond 
iity*8  reach,  and  his  body  a  prey  to 
inltares  that  soar  under  the  lofty  clifiT. 
iimicide    has  lonpf  been  forbidden,  but 
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GITINARAM.  Tel.  Desmodium-gan- 
geticnm.  D,  C,  W,  ami  A.  Hedysarum 
gangeticum. — Roxh. 

GITTI  GADDA.  Isoetes  coromande- 
]ina,  L.  Found  in  great  abundance  along 
the  edges  of  tanks  in  the  Carnatic.  The 
tender  white  shoots  immediately  above  the 
spore-bearing  involucres,  are  a  favorite  arti- 
cle of  diet  and  are  sold  commonly  in  the 
bazaars  after  the  monsoon. 

GIVOTTIA  ROTTLERIFORMIS,  Grijf., 
W.  Ic, 


PntalU  maram, 
Butalli. 


Tam.  I  Telia  ponnkn, 
I      ,,     Poonkec, 


Tkl, 


»i 


»» 


A  very    common  treo  in  Southern   India 
one  of  the  Euphorbia cero.      Has  a  light  soft 
wood,  like  mango   wood  ;  useful    for   tem- 
porary pnrposea.     It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  tho 
Circar  hills,  and  is,  there,  a  very   light   soft 
kibout  A.  D.  1850  three  Kunbi,  keeping  !  wood      Found  also   in   a   very   few  of  the 
tbeir  intentions,  ascended  and  made    Bombay  jungles,  but   in  these   only   inland 
f&ial  leap ;   some  Rabari  had  also  deter- 
to  do  the  same,  but  were  restrained. 
Toitam  says  the  Gimar  rock  bears  three 
iptions.    The  most  ancient^  which  oc- 
the  eastern  side,  are  the  edicts  of 
Aioka.    The  celebrated  edicts  are  very 
Ifffett— Po»/a«*«  Western  Indii,,  Vol.  II.  p. 
iW^l  i?ev.  1848,  /.  B.  As.  Soc.  vol.  VII. 
>-l/'-262.  See  Asoka,  Bactra,  Inscriptions. 
fc»irlnir.    Kabul.  Lat. 
CffiXAR.    Hind.    Dillenia  speciosa. 
GIRNAGARA.     See  Gimar. 
6IRU1.    Hind.     Panicum  antidotale. 
6IB0FLES.    Fe.     Cloves. 
6IRTHAN.    HrwD.  Fluggea  leucopyms, 
IPPrerta  oppositifolia. 

6IRTHI.    Between  the  J  war  passes  and 

Pinksnada  a  map  was  compiled  from 

ation  got  of  the  Jwari  Bhotia  race. 

Girthi  valley  was  explored,  by  Man  son 

l^-Irring  in  18 — ?     The  accounts  of  the 

■^valley  between   Laptel   and  Niti  are 

'•'y  nbdenre  and  contradictory. 

GIRTIK.     Hind.      Sageretia     oppositi- 

'.GIRTIKATATICHETTU.    TeL.    Ph©- 
•x  I»lndo«a.— itoajft. 
6ISEKIA  PHARNACIOIDES.    L.    11. 

*«^  b're,  TAif.  |  Isaka  dasari  kura,    Til 

*ae  leaves  of  this  weed  are  used  bv  the 


J^^'CB  in  the  preparation  of  dhoU.  Wight 
_joniie8  gives  also  Gisekia  molluginoides 
7°  G-  rubella.    See  Vegetables  of  Southern 

^«1T.    Dot.     also       Zwarte-Bamsteen, 
»*•  Jet. 

rll^    Hind.    Sans.     A  song. 
GITCHKI.    See  Kelat,  p.  491. 


above  the  ghats.  Not  seen  in  Guzerat.  Tho 
wood  is  light,  and  is  used  only  for  making 
the  fignros  and  models  manufactured  at 
Gokak,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country. 
Drs.  Wight  and  Gibson,  Captain  Bcddoine,  Thxc* 
En,  pi.  Zoyl  p.  27S. 

GIUR.     Hind.     Salix  Babylonica. 

GIWAIN.     Hind.     Elteagnus  conferta. 

GJOOT.     Diospyrus,  sp. 

GLACIER.  A  French  word  received  into 
the  Ennrlish  language,  which  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  Glaciere,  which  has  a  dif- 
ferent signification.  Glaciers,  as  de6ned 
by  Saussure,  are  those  masses  of  eternal  ice 
which  are  formed  and  remain  in  the  open 
air  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  of  lofty 
mountains.  In  every  paH  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  of  Westiom  Tibet,  wherever  the  moun- 
tains attain  a  sntiicient  elevation  to  be  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snow,  glaciers  are  to  be 
found,  and  all  the  phenomena  presented  in 
Europe  have  also  been  found  there.  In  tho 
lofty  chain  of  the  Cis-and  Trans- Sutlej, Hima- 
laya, and  of  the  Kuenlun,  whose  peaks  rise 
to  a  very  great  height,  and  collect  in  winter 
enormous  depths  of  snow,  they  are  of  great 
length.  In  the  central  parts  of  Tibet  which 
are  often  lower,  and  even  in  their  loftiest 
parts  are  less  snowy  than  the  bounding 
chains,  the  glaciers  are  of  inferior  dimensions 
where  the  snow-bed  is  at  once  cutoff  abrupt- 
ly in  an  ice  cliff,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  in  motion  or  rather  whose  motion  must  be 
almost  entirely  from  above  downwards.  Mo- 
raines, which,  on  the  larger  glaciers  and 
among  mountains  of  easily  decaying  rocks 
are  of  astonishing  dimensions,  form  the  mar 
gins  of  each  glacier,  and  also  occur  longi 
tudinally  on  different  parts  of  their  surface 
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increasing  in  nnmber  as  the  glacier  advances, 
till  at  last  the  different  series  whose  origjin 
can  long  be  traced  to  the  different  ramifica- 
tions of  the  glacier,  become  blended  into  one. 
En  route  to  Karakoram,  after  leaving:  the  Na- 
bra  vallej,  when  a  sufficient  elevation  above 
his  encampment  had  been  gained,  Dr.  Thom- 
son obtained  a  commanding  view  of  the  gla- 
cier which  occupied  the  continuation  of  the 
main  valley.     It  was  nearly  straight,  and  he 
believes,  at  least  five  or  six  miles  Ions: :  dis- 
tances,  however,  are  so  difficult  to  estimate 
on  snow,  that  this  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  guess.     The  inclination  of  its  surface 
was  considerable  ;  but,  while  the  distance 
remained  doubtful,  no  just  estimate  of  the 
height  of  the  ridge  from  which  it  descended 
could  be  made.     On  e.ich  side,  two  or  three 
lateral  glaciers,  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains by  which  it  wa*s  enclosed,   contributed 
to  increase  its  size  all  loaded  with  heaps  of 
stones,  which  had  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
central  glacier  so  accumulated  as  completely 
to  cover  its  whole  surface.    One  day,  there, 
ho   proceeded  along  the  edge  of  the  small 
plain  close  to  which  he  had  been  encamped. 
On  the  right  hand  was  an  ancient  moraine, 
which  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  road  in 
advance.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  plain  he 
found  a  small  streamlet  running  parallel  to 
the  moraine  ;  and  about  a  mile  from  camp 
reached  the  end  of  a  small  glacier,   from 
which  the  streamlet  had  its   origin.     Cross- 
ing the  latter,  which  was  still  partially  frozen, 
he  ascended  in  a  deep  hollow  between  the 
left  side  of  the  glacier  and  the  moraine.  The 
icy  mass  had  not  yet   begun   to   thaw,   the 
temperature  being  still  below  freezing.     Af- 
ter half  a  mile  he  ascended  on  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  and  as  soon  as  he  did  so,  was   en- 
abled to  see  that  the  glacier  had  its  origin 
in  a  ravine  on  the  south,  and  entered  the 
main  valley  almost  opposite  to   him.     The 
great  body  of  the  ice  took  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, forming  the  glacier  along  which  he  had 
been  travelling ;  but  a  portion  formed  a  cliff 
to  the  eastward,  which  dipped  abruptly  into 
a  small,  apparently  deep  lake.     At  the  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  five  hundred  yards  there 
was  another  glacier,  which  descended  from 
a  valley  in  the  northern  range  of  mountains, 
and  like  the  one  on  which  he  stood,  present- 
ed a  perpendicular  wall  to  the  little  lake. 
Right  and  left  of  the  lake  were  enormous 
piles  of  boulders,  occupying  the  interval  be- 
tween its  margin   and   the   mountains,   or 
rather  filling  up  a  portion  of  the  space  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  occupied.    Into  this 
very    singular  hollow  he  descended,  on  a 
steep  icy  slope,  and  passing  along  the  north- 
em  margin  of  the  lake,  ascended  on  the  gla- 
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cier  beyond,  as  before,  between  the  ice,  and 
on  reaching  the  surface  of  the  second  glacier 
he  found  that  a  similar  but  smaller  depression 
lay  beyond  it  to  the  east,  in  which  also  tbere 
was  a  small  lake,  with  another  mass  of  ice 
beyond  it.  This  third  glacier  also  came  from 
the  north,  and  was  a  much  more  formidable 
mass  than  those  which  had  ah*eady  been 
crossed.  It  was  very  steep,  and  was  covered 
with  snow,  which  was  beginning  to  thaw 
more  than  was  convenient.  When  at  the 
highest  part,  he  found  that  though  apparent- 
ly nearly  level,  it  sloped  downwards  sensibly 
though  very  slightly  for  nearly  half  a  mile, 
in  an  easterly  direction.  It  was  evident  to 
him  that  he  had  now  reached  the  highest  part 
of  the  ascent,  which  ho  assumed  to  bo  17,600 
feet,  and  that  the  crest  of  the  pass  was  cover- 
ed by  this  glacier. 

Glaciers  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  range 
to  the  north  of  Karakorum  and  another 
group,  apparently  the  largest  accumnlation 
of  glaciers  in  the  Kuenlun,  was  found  at 
the  environs  of  Sassar;  but  both  mnch 
smaller  than  the  groups  near  the  Diamer  to 
the  North  West,  investigated  by  Mr.  Adol- 
phe  Schlagentweit.  {H,  and  B,  Schlagent- 
weit  No,  viii.)  Glaciers  in  the  northwest 
Himalaya  descend  to  11,000  feet;  but  Dr. 
Hooker  could  not  discover  any  in  the  more 
eastern  valleys  even  so  low  as  14,000  feet, 
though  at  the  hot  season  extensive  snow-beds 
remain  unmelted  at  but  little  above  1 0,000 
feet.  The  foot  of  the  stupendous  glacier  filling 
the  broad  head  of  the  Thloook  is  certainly 
not  below  14,000  feet ;  though  being  con- 
tinuous with  the  perpetual  snow  (or  neve) 
of  the  summit  of  Kinchinjunga,  it  must 
have  14,0C0  feet  of  ice,  in  perpendicular 
height,  to  urge  it  forwards.  Dr.  Hooker 
made  frequent  excursions  to  the  great  glacier 
of  Kinchinjhow.  Its  valley  is  about  four 
miles  long,  broad  and  flat:  Chango-khang 
rears  its  blue  and  white  cliffs  4,500  feet 
above  its  west  flank,  and  throws  down 
avalanches  of  stones  and  snow  into  the 
valley.  Hot  springs  burst  from  the  ground 
near  some  granite  rocks  on  its  floor,  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only  a  mile 
below  the  glacier,  and  the  water  collects  in 
pools  :  its  temperature  is  110^,  and  in  places 
116 '^,  or  4°  hotter  than  that  of  the  Yeum- 
tong  hot- springs,  though  4,000  feet  higher, 
and  of  precisely  the  same  character.  A 
Barbarea  and  some  other  plants  make  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hot-springs  a  little 
oasis,  and  the  large  marmot  is  common, 
uttering  its  sharp,  chirping  squeak. — Dr, 
Thomson's  Travels  in  Western  Himalaya  and 
Tibet. — Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II.  page* 
67.  133. 
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There  is  a  glacier  in    tho    valley  of  Bra* 
~k  in   Little    Tibet,  a    short  distauce 
the    village  of    Arindo.      Its  width 
it  450  yards  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
,  and  a  large  rivor  flows  with  velocity 
below  it.    In  1839,  Major  A.  Ganning- 
trarersed  a  magnificent  glacier  which 
ted  the  valley  of  the  Cheli  river,  below 
Kali  Debi  pass  (16,700  feet).     It  was 
led  in  all  directions,  and  looking  down 
main  fissnre  which  was  five  feet  wide, 
law  the  stream  trickling  at  a  depth  of 
than  300  feet.  The  surface  was  covered 
hardened  snow  and  imbedded  stones  \ 
the  mass,  as  seen  in  the  fissures,  was 
transparent,  ice    filled    with    white 
This  glacier  was  about  a  mile  long, 
a  quarter  of  a   mile    broad    with    an 
depth  of  200  or  300  feet.     In  the 
lange,  Dr.    Thomson   saw  a  similar 
'.tothe  north  of  the  Saj  pass,  about 
to  the  north-west  of  Kali  Dobi.  In 
ft  Major  Cunningham,  crossed  a  second 
Ikrgw  glacier,  to  the  north  of  the  Parang 
tt  I8f500  feet.     It  extended  down  the 
of  the  Para  river  for  2f  miles.     At  its 
ion,  it  was   50  feet  high,  but,   a 
of  a  mile  upward,  it  was  fully  1 50 
ticdL  Dr.  Thomson  observed  a  larger 
3ff  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Umasi 
|lMicR88ing  into  Zangskar.     It  extended 
^&  top  of  the  pass,  18,123  feet,  down 
♦•ferelof  14,500  feet,  and  was  not  less 
fc  tbee  or  four  miles  in  length — Above 
WWow  Sassar  are  several  gigantic  glaciers 
^D  the  noble  valley  of  the  Khundan 
1  which  at  times  has  become  dammed 
tbeaocomulated  waters  have  burst  their 
ehains,  and  swept  away  all  traces  of 
ttid  his  puny  works,  from  a  height  of 
'  hundred  feet  above  the  river.     In  two 
nt  parts,  then,  of  the  Shayok,  above 
helow  Sassar,  seen  by  Dr.  Thomson  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream  is  completely 
'  by  enormous  glaciers.     The  great 
is  about  30  miles  below  Sassar,  and 
^e«  above  the  junction  of  the  Chang- 
^ao.  Mr.  Vigne,    Dr.  Thomson,  Lieut. 
'  Abbot,  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Alexander 
have  each  noticed  the  great  gla- 
ui  the  western  Himalayas,  in  Ladak. 
hst  named  author  (Ladak,  p.  94)  des- 
ihe  Shayok  or  Khundan  river,  a  tri- 
of  the  Indus,   which  rises  in  the 
mm  mountains,  to  the  northward  of 
alat.  35^  N.  and  long.  78^  E.,  tells  us 
a  these  cold  and  lofty  regions,  almost 
"  ravine  is  filled  widi  a   glacier,  that 
1826,  the  channel  of  this  river  has 
been  clear  and  the  accumulated  waters 
a  lake  of  considerable  size  called 
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Nubra-tsho.  This  barrier  has  buret  on 
throe  recent  occasions,  in  1826,  1833,  and 
1841.  In  that  of  1841,  when  tho  rushing 
waters  reached  Torbela,  on  the  ludus,  the 
river  came  down  furiously  in  an  absolute 
wall  of  mud,  a  horrible  mess  of  foul  water, 
carcases  of  soldiers,  peasants,  war-steeds, 
camels,  prostitutes,  tents,  mules,  asses,  trees, 
and  household  fVirniture,  in  one  flood  of  rain, 
for  Baja  Gulab  Singh's  army  was  encamped 
in  the  bed  of  the  Indus  at  Kulaithree  Coss 
above  Torbela,  in  check  of  Painda  Kban, 
and,  but  that  part  of  the  troops  were  then 
in  hot  pursuit,  the  destruction  would  have 
been  greater.  Only  those  escaped  who  took 
at  once  to  the  mountain  side.  Throughout 
the  mountain  course  of  the  Indus,  fields, 
houses,  and  ti*ees  were  swept  away,  but  man 
and  the  animals  which  he  had  domesticated, 
generally  managed  to  escape.  The  waters 
of  the  Indus  below  the  junctions  of  the  Shay- 
ock,  rose  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  to  30 
feet  at  Skardo.  It  was  the  third  cataclysm 
which  occurred  in  1841,  when  the  gallant 
Syam  Singh  Atariwala,  who  fell  at  Sobraon 
was  encamped  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Sud- 
denly, down  rushed  the  wave  of  the  in- 
undation thirty  feet  in  heigbt  and  the  wholo 
camp  took  to  flight,  most  of  the  men  were 
saved;  but  the  baggage,  camp  equipage, 
and  guns  were  swept  away.  (Qunningham^ 
Thomson,) 

OhorJcoyda,  a  glacier  in  Balti,  in  Tibet, 
is  in  L.  35^  36*  N.  and  L.  75*  58*  E.,  and 
16,900  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ibi-Oamin,  a  glacier  in  Eastern  Thibet, 
in  height  22,260  feet  EngUsh=20,886 
French  feet. 

Captain  Godwin-Austen,  24th  Hegiment, 
writing  in  1863  on  the  glacier  phenomena  of 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Indus  notices  the 
glaciers  in  that  part  of  the  great  Himalayan 
chain  which  separates  Thibet  from  Yarkund, 
in  E.  long  76'',  and  N.  lat.  35-36  "*,  and  ex- 
tending over  an  area  about  1 00  miles  from 
east  to  west,  from  Karakorum  Peak,  Wo.  2 
(28,265  ft.)  to  the  Mountain  of  Haramosh. 
Glaciers  supply  the  Hushe  River,  which 
joins  the  Indus  opposite  Kapeloo.  Those  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  take  their 
rise  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Peak  of  Mas- 
herbrum,  and  are  about  1 0  miles  inlength. 

The  Great  Baltoro  glacier  takes  its  rise 
on  the  west  of  Gusherbrum  Peak,  en  the 
North  it  is  joined  by  a  great  ice-feeder 
which  comes  down  from  Peak  No.  2 ;  oppo- 
site to  it,  from  the  south,  is  another ;  both 
of  these  extend  9  or  10  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  main  glacier.  This  from  its  rise  to 
its  further  end,  measures  30  miles,  its  comse 
is  from  E.  to  W. ;  the  breadth  of  the  valley 
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along  which  it  flows  is  12  miles.  Ifc  receives 
numerous  tributaries  along  its  course,  some 
of  which  are  1 0  miles  and  more  in  length  ; 
two  of  them,  on  the  N  ;  lead  up  to  the  Mus- 
takh  Pass  into  Yarkuud  (18,000,  ft.)  whence 
a  glacier  descends  to  the  N.  E.  about  20 
miles  in  length.  The  Kobundi  Sobundi 
glacier  takes  its  rise  from  a  broad  ice- field 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  lat-  36°,  and  has  a 
S.  E.  course  for  14  miles,  with  numerous 
laterals,  it  then  turns  S. ;  when  it  bears  the 
name  of  the  Punmah  glacier,  about  5  miles 
from  the  termination  it  is  joined  by  a  gla* 
cier  from  theN.  W.,  15  miles  in  lengdi. 

The  Biafo  glacier  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable of  any  of  this  part  of  the  Himalayan 
i*ange,  it  has  a  linear  course  of  upwards  of 
40  miles ;  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  are 
very  parallel  along  its  whole  length,  and  the 
breadth  of  ice  seldom  exceeds  a  mile,  except 
where  the  great  feeders  join  it  from  the 
N.  E. 

From  the  summit-level  of  the.Biafo  Gause, 
a  glainer  is  continued  westward  to  Hisper 
in  Nagayr,  28  to  30  miles  in  length. 

The  Ghogo,  which  terminates  at  Arundoo 
takes  its  rise  between  the  Mountain  of  Hara- 
mosh  and  the  Nushik  Pass,  it  is  about  24 
miles  in  length,  with  numerous  branches 
from  Haramosh,  8  miles  in  length. 

The  waters  from  all  the  glaciers,  from 
that  of  Baltoro  in  the  E.  to  Ghogo  in  the  W., 
are  collected  into  the  Shigar  Kiver,  which 
joins  the  Indus  at  Skardo. 

All  these  glaciers  carry  great  quantities 
of  rock-detritus.  The  blocks  on  the  Pun- 
mah glacier  are  of  great  size. 

There  are  groovings  and  old  moraines  of 
a  former  extension  of  the  glaciers  in  this 
region,  showing  that  they  have  at  times 
reached  many  miles  beyond  their  present 
termination,  and  have  i-isen  upwards  of  400 
fb.  above  their  prei^ent  levels.  There  are 
thick  alluvial  accumulations  of  the  valley  of 
the  Indus,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Skardo. 

Golonel  Markham  says,  *'  we  started  early 
to  reach  the  source  of  the  mighty  Ganges. 
The  opposite  bank  being  the  best  ground  for 
bnrrell,  we  were  in  great  hopes  that  we 
might  find  sufficient  snow  left  to  enable  us 
to  cross  the  liver,  but  the  snow  that  at 
times  bridges  over  the  stream  was  gone. 
At  last,  the  great  glacier  of  the  Ganges  was 
reached,  and  I  beheld  it  before  me  in  all  its 
savage  grandeur,  thickly  studded  with 
enormous  loose  rocks  and  earth.  Extensive 
as  my  travels  since  this  day  have  been 
through  these  beautiful  mountains,  and 
amidst  all  the  splendid  scenery  I  have  look- 
ed on,  I  can,  he  says,  recall  none  so  strik- 
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ingly    magnificent    as   the   glacier  of  1 
Ganges  " 

TheGIaciers  and  Peaks  of  theSasser  pan 
Nubra,  Tibet,  are  shown  by  the  broUu 
Schlagentweit)  to  be  in  L.  35-6,  N ;  L.  7 
'IT  35*'  E.  and  i  7,753  feet  above  the  a 
Go88e*8  NcUural  History^  pp.  54-55.  Mm 
ham*8  Shooting  in  the  HitnalayaSf  Hooki 
Him  Joum  T1i.om8on,  Cunninghanij  Capk 
Godwin  Austen  in  Report  on  Advancemenl 
Science  for  the  year  1863. 

GLAM. — ?  A  tree  of  Singapore,  fi 
nishes  this  paper-like  bark,  used  in  oaolki 
the  seams  of  vessels.  A  similar  sabstaii 
occurs  in  Borneo,  supposed  to  be  the  pi 
duce  of  a  species  of  Artocarpus,  and  to  fi 
nish  this  paper  like  bark  much  used 
caulking  the  seams  of  vessels.— iiflj 
Fib,  PL  p.  341. 

GLANDS.    Fa.     Acorns,    the  seed 
fruit  of  the  oak. 

GLANDES.   Lit.     Acorns. 

GLAPfl YRIA,  a  genus  of  Indian  pUa 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Myrtaoi 
The  species  are  small  trees.  G.  nitij 
is  called  by  the  Malays  '  the  Tree  of  lok 
Life,'  probably  from  its  maintaininfj^  iM 
at  elevations  where  the  other  denizens  J 
the  forest  have  ceased  to  exist.  It  afiM 
at  Bencoolen,  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  < 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Tea  PW 
Various  species  of  Leptospermum  and  Meb 
lena  bear  the  same  name  in  the  Anstniiil 
colonies.  G.  sericea  has  lanceolate  tcoiai 
nated  leaves.  It  is  a  native  ofPcnangaal 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.    Eng,  Oy^ 

GLAREOLID^,  a  family  of  birds,  il 
eluding  the  genus  Glareola,  with  its  tfi 
species  G.  arientalis  and  G.  atea. 

GLASS. 

Ab-gee-neh,  Akab. 

Glas,  DuT.  Gbk, 

Vitre,  Verre,  Pe. 

Kanch;Shesliah,Guz.HiND 
Vetro,  It. 

Vitrum,  Lat. 

Glass  is  formed  by  mixing  together  silio 
ous  earth  with  an  alkali,  and  fusing  them  I 
a  strong  heat.  Several  kinds  of  glass  fl 
made  and  are  distinguished,  the  dii9e 
in  them  being  produced  by  the  propoi 
of  the  constituents,  the  nature  of  the 
the  presence  of  foreign  matter,  or  the 
cess  of  manufacture.  The  discovery  of 
manufactura  of  glass  is  ascribed  to  thePb 
cians  and  glass  flowers  are  representi 
the  tombs  at  Beni -Hassan.  Bat  glass  is 
of  those  discoveries  which  could 
escape  being  made  by  any  people  who 
ployed  furnaces  to  reduce  metallic  ozn 
for  iho  necessary  ingredients  ibQ£^ 


Sheeshah, 

Stt»klo, 

Vidrio, 

Kannadi, 

AddamoOi 


S 

til 
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ire  been  present ;  and  the  heat  was  snffi- 
ent,  Beckmazm  has  observed,  that  the 
Beorery  of  coloured  glass  mast  have  fol- 
ded Terj  Boon  that  of  making  glass  itself. 
lis  probable,  however,  that  coloured  glass 
Is  made  previous  to  colourless  glass.  For 
'is  difficalt  to  find  materials  pure  enough 
I  make  good  glass,  and  it  would  be  some 
KM  before  the  original  makers  would  find 
i  the  causes  of  discoloration.  The  natives 
India  seem  to  have  been  long  acquainted 
making  different  ornaments  of  glass: 
instance,  armlets  and  anklets,  and  rings 
form  a  part  of  their  warping  reels, 
glass  bottles  are  also  made;  but 
of  a  more  or  less  greenish  colour, 
green  is  called  kanch,  and  the  purer 
dsi.  It  is  probable  that  the  extensive 
m  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  Indian  soil, 
maj  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  iron, 
prevented  the  making  both  of  good  glass 
Afgood  pottery.  That  this  is  not  in- 
ble  with  a  knowledge  of  the  method 
g  imitation  gems,  seems  proved  by 
havinor  been  the  case  in  the  time 
j;  who  states  that  great  value  was 
ipon  glass  quite  free  from  colour,  which 
QUed  crystal.  He  also  mentions  arti- 
*  hyacinths,  sapphires,  and  all  kinds  of 
tm ;  and  we  know  that  the  glass- 
of  Alexandria  were  celebrated  among 
^Bents.  One  of  the  simplest  processes 
^>^g  glass  is  that  practised  in  the 
of  Behar.  The  efflorescence  of  the 
vhicb  is  an  impure  carbonate  of 
is  collected  and  thrown  into  a  cistern 
with  clay.  This  is  then  filled  with 
')  which  is  afterwards  allowed  to  eva- 
When  dry  the  bottom  of  the  cistern 
fennd  covered  with  a  thick  saline  crust, 
eftrth  which  was  intermixed  having  sub- 
before  the  salt  began  to  crystalize. 
B  soda  makes  glass  without  any  addition, 
"^  Btill  contains  a  sufficient  portion  of 
m  matter.  They  make  blackish  and 
ish  glass:  abright  grass-green  is  obtain- 
py  the  addition  of  oxide  of  copper ;  and  a 
glass  by  the  addition  of  rung.  In 
the  process  is  more  elaborate.  Pow- 
white  quartz,  one  part,  being  mixed 
prepared  soda,  six  parts,  is  filled  into  a 
0  capable  of  containing  5|  Winches- 
pilons.  About  fifty  of  these  crucibles 
placed  in  a  furnace,  and  the  fire  kept  up 
avedays,  when  a  frit  is  produced,  with 
they  make  a  black,  green,  red,  blue, 
yellow  glass,  by  means  of  additions  of 
^  of  copper,  of  an  ore  called  kemudu, 
rfa  blae  substance  called  runga.  What 
B  are,  continues  unascertained. 
laoiigh  tho  making  of  glass  has  made  but 
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little  advance  in  India,  the  natives  work  up 
broken  English  glass  even  into  barometer 
and  thermometer  tubes,  &c.  Glass  globes, 
silvered  in  the  inside,  are  mado  and  though 
the  mode  of  efiecting  this  silvering  is  not 
mentioned,  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver  is 
probably  employed,  as,  on  the  application  of 
moderate  heat,  the  silvering  becomes  dissi- 
pated. An  art  similar  to  this  has  of  late 
years  been  discovered  in  Britain. — Royle 
ArtSy  ^c.y  of  Indiay  p.  474.  Ainslie  tells  us 
that  glass  of  an  inferior  quality  was  made 
in  several  parts  of  tho  Peninsula  of  India, 
particularly  in  the  Mysore  country,  at  Chi- 
napatam  and  Muteodu,  also  at  Vallatooroo 
in  Tondiman's  dominions,  which  are  conti- 
guous to  the  Tanjore  territory.  The  manu- 
facture however  seems  to  bo  confined  entirely 
to  small  phials  and  women's  bracelets. 
Above  the  Ghauts,  Dr.  Buchanan  tells  us 
the  frit  employed  for  making  glass  is  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  fat'quartz,  and  six  parts 
of  a  kind  of  ill  prepared  soda  (suja  cara) 
To  give  glass  a  green  tinge,  to  the  frit  just 
mentioned  are  added  a  further  quantity 
of  prepared  soda,  an  iron  ore  called  Carin 
kulloo,  another  ore  called  Kemudu,  and 
a  proportion  of  calcined  copper ;  all  which 
materials  being  fixed  and  put  into  the  cruci- 
ble, and  properly  disposed  in  the  furnace, 
the  fire  is  kept  up  for  nine  days  and  nine 
nights.  To  give  glass  a  red  tinge,  to  the 
frit  already  mentioned  are  added  an  addi- 
tional proportion  of  prepared  soda  and  a 
quantity  of  the  ore  called  kemudu,  after 
which  the  whole  are  fused  together  for  fifteen 
days  and  fifteen  nights.  To  make  blue  glass^ 
to  the  same  frit  are  added  a  further  propor- 
tion of  soda,  calcined  copper,  a  quantity  of 
powdered  Carin  kulloo  and  a  blue  sulistance 
called  runga,  which  Dr.  Buchanan  supposes 
(but  is  not  sure)  may  bo  smalis.  To  give 
glass  a  yellow  colour,  Dr.  Buchanan  tells  us 
that  it  is  enamelled  with  the  melted  calces 
of  the  metals — lead,  tin  and  zinc. 

Buchanan  in  his  travels  in  Mysore  gives 
an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  glass 
for  the  bangles  or  armlets  worn  by  the 
natives.  The  glass  is  very  coarse  and 
opaque  and  much  more  of  it  is  made  than  is 
there  wrought  into  ornaments.  Great  quan- 
tities of  it  were  brought  by  the  bangle  ma- 
kers from  tho  Westward.  It  was  of  five 
colours,  black,  green,  red,  blue^  and  yellow, 
the  first  was  most  in  demand.  All  the  ma- 
terials for  making  the  glass  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  hot  season,  the  Soulio 
munnoo  or  soda  in  the  form  of  a  white 
earthy  powder  is  found  in  several  places  near 
this  on  the  surface  of  sandy  fields.  For  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  oollectiug  it  the  glass 
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makers  paid  48   Co.'s  Pagodas ;  thoy  make 
it    into    cakes,    the    intention    of   making 
it  into  these  cakes  is  probably  to  free  it  from 
earthy  matter ;  bat,  for  making  glass,  this  is 
perhaps   no   advantage,  as   the  earth   with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  chiefly  a  qaartzose  sand, 
these  cakes  contain  at  least  one  half  of  their 
bulk  of  cowdung  and  from  that  cause  are 
inflammable,  they  are  prepared  for  making 
glass  by  being  burned  and  of  course  afibrd 
an  exceedingly  impure  alkali.     The   glass 
maker's  furnace  there,  is  rather  better  than 
that  of  Chinnapatan,  but  still  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rude.  The  manufacturers  say  that  when 
the  array  of  LordCornwallis  leflSenngapatam 
they  gathered  with  much  pains  a  great  number 
of  broken  bottles  which  the^  found  where  he 
had  encamped,  but  after  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing the  bottles  toMutsoda  they  found  that  their 
furnace  was  not  suflSciently  strong  to  liquify 
European  glass.  The  bottles  were  then  reduced 
to  powder  and  mixed  with  alkali,  but  these 
materials  produced  only  a  useless  white  glass. 
The  furnaces  are  constructed  on  a  high  terrace 
which  is  built  against  the  inside  of  the  town 
wall  and  are  in  form  of  a  dome  or  like  an 
oven  eight  feet  in   diameter  and  about  ten 
feet  high.     The  oven  is  not  arched  but  con- 
tracted above  into  a  circular  opening  about 
]  8  inches  in  diameter,  by  making  the  upper 
row  of  stones  project  beyond  those  below 
them.     At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  in  the 
Bide  opposite  to  the   town  wall  is  a  small 
opening  through  which  fuel  is  supplied,  the 
crucibles  are   oblong  and    would    contain 
about  o\  Winchester  gallons :   having  been 
jQlled  with  the  n:iaterials  they  are  lowered 
down  into  the  furnace  by  the  aperture  in  the 
top  by  which  also  the  workmen  descend. 
They  first  place  a  row  of   the  crucibles  all 
romid  the  furnace  with  their  bottoms  to  the 
wall  and  their  mouths   sloping  inwards,  in 
this  position  they  are  secured   by  a  bed  of 
day  which   covers  the  crucibles  entirely, 
having  only  their  open   mouths   exposed; 
above  this  row  another  is  placed  in  a  very 
similar  manner  and  then  a    third  and  a 
fourth.   The  furnaces  vary  in  size  from  such 
as  can  contain  twice  that  number.    The  fuel 
consists  of  small  sticks  which,  having  been 
gathered  a  year,  are  quite  dry,  a  quantity 
having  been  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  fuiiiace 
the  workmen  ascend  and  some  burning  coals 
are  thrown  upon  the  fuel  by  the  opening 
below  ;then  fresh  fuel  is  added  night  and  day 
until  the  time  allowed  for  vitrifying  the  ma- 
terials has  expired,  the  fire  is  then  allowed 
to  bum  out  and  the  furnace  to  cool,  after- 
wards the  workmen  descend  and  take  out 
the  crucibles,  which  must  be  broken  to  get 
at  their  contents. 
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In  Tondiman's  country,  where  glass  rings  ap- 
pear to  be  made  of  a  superior  quality  to  those 
of  Mysore,  the  frit  is  prepared  by  adding  to 
fine  river  sand  (Kolindoo  manil)    (Tain.),  a 
very  strong    solution  of  an  alkaline  earth 
called  Over  munnoo,  which  contains  xnnch 
soda.     This  mixture  is  formed  into  lumps 
which  are  dried  and  then  fused  for  many 
hours  together  to  form  the  frit.     In  order 
to  make  glass,  a  certain  quantity  of  Poong- 
karum    (an  impure    carbonate   of   soda)  is 
added  to  the  powdered  frit,  and  the  whole 
fused  together  for  many  hours.  To  give  glass 
a  blue  tinge,  the  glass  makers  add  the  runga 
in  the  manner  menlioncd.  In  speaking  of  the 
blue  glass  made  in  Mysore,  they  also  some- 
times, though  rarely,  add  a  calx  of  copper  for 
the  same  pui'posc.  To  give  glass  a  black  tinge, 
the  glass  makers  add  Warroogoo  husks,  and 
the  iron  ore  called   Carine  kuUoo  which  is 
also    called   Carpoo  kulloo.     Glass  bottles 
were    formerly    manufactured    at    Madras. 
under  the  scientific  direction  of  Mr.  Ryder, 
the  Assay  Master — (Ain*8  Mai,  Med,  p.  1 72.) 
India  seems  to  possess  no  slight  advantages 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  qualities  of 
glass.     As  is  well  known  the  basis   of  all 
glass  is  silica  and  alkali,  of  which  the  former 
in  the  shape  of  common  sand  is  to  be  met 
with  almost  everywhere,  the  latter  is  to  be 
had  cheaply  and  in  abundance  in  most  parts 
of  Southern  India..  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madras  as  well  as  in  many  other  locali- 
ties, the  secondary  materials  also,  indiroctij 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  the  best 
quality  of  glass,  namely  the  fire  clays  used 
in  the  construction    of   the  furnaces,  are 
abundant  and  of  very  superior  descriptions. 
Yet  with  all  these  advantages  the  natives  do 
not  appear  to  have  advanced  in  the  manu* 
facture  beyond  the  first  and  very  rndest  sta- 
ges, and  although  it  is  one  which,  if  success- 
fully prosecuted,  would  probably  meet  with 
very  extended  encouragement,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  commonest  bottles  is  not  yet 
practised.     The  chief  defects  of  the  native 
manufacture  are  the  use  of  too  large  a  qnan* 
tity  of  alkali.    lu  fact,  in  some  cases,  it  is 
so  much  in  excess  that  it  might  be  tasted  by 
applying  the  tongue   to  the  article.    The 
fault  now  remarked  upon  is  probably  con- 
nected with,  and  caused  by  another,  that  of 
the  material  being  melted  at  too  low  a  tem- 
perature and  in  lioo  small  bulk,  and  these 
again  probably  arise  from  the  use  of  an  im- 
proper furnace  and  an  unsuitable  kind  of 
fuel.     The  native  furnace  is  usually  a  rude 
hole  dug  in  the  ground  coated  with  ferrogi- 
nous  clay,  which  tends  to  discolour  the  glass, 
and  the  heat  is  raised  by  the  use  of  bellows 
blast.     Hence  the  temperature  is   confined 
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one  poinf  of  the  m«ass  and  is  insufficiently 
i,  while  tlie  body  of  metiil  under  fu- 
being  small,  and  the  dome  and  sides 
;  eronnd  being  thin,  tlie  heat  is  dissi- 
irom  them,  and  never  attains  body 
elcTation  sufBcient  to  admit  of  tlio  mass 
fog  and  purifying  itself,  or  of  its  being 
'  from  air  bubbles  by  the  addition  of  the 
KTproportion  of  silica.  What  is  required, 
:tije  preparation  of  the  glass  in  larger 
itities  at  a  time,  and  with  this  view  larger 
j  more  carefully  constructed  furnaces,  on 
fieverberating  principle,  to  be  heated  by 
1j  after  this,  that  the  process  should  be 
Jed  to  more  scrupulously,  and  the  ma- 
mixed  by  weight,  instead  of  being 
together  by  measure,  as  is  too  com- 
'  the  case  at  present.  Country  glass 
lly  made  of  Dhoby*s  earth,  a  crude 
te  of  soda  with  a  mixture  of  a  little 
I  and  lime  60  to  70  parts,  and  yellowish 
sand  30  to  40  parts,  composed  of  small 
its  of  quartz,  felspar,  iron  and  a  trace 
^.  In  one  hnndrcd  parts,  for  good 
glass  of  Europe,  are  needed 

per  cent.  per  cent. 
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should  oxclfc  suspicion  as  it  can  bo  very 
easily  imitated. 

Dr.  Hooker  in  his  travels  men- 
tions that  ho  dismounted  where  some  very 
micaceous  stratified  rock  crop])cd  out,  pow- 
dered with  a  saline  efflorescence.  This  was 
an  impure  carbonate  of  sodn.  This  earth 
is  thrown  into  clay  ves.sels  with  water  which, 
after  dissolving  the  soda,  is  allowed  to  eva- 
porate, when  the  remainder  is  collected  and 
found  to  contain  so  much  silica,  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  fused  into  glass.  Dr.  Royle 
mentions  this  curious  fact  (Essay  on  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures  of  India,  read  before 
the  Society  of  Art«,  18  February  1852),  in 
illustration  of  the  probably  early  epoch  at 
which  the  natives  of  British  India  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  making  glass.  More 
complicated  processes  are  employed,  and 
have  been  from  a  very  early  period  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent. 

The  art  of  glass  making  is  yet  in  its  ex- 
trerae  infancy  in  the  Punjab.  The  glass 
sand  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  sand 
mixed  with  an  alkali,  which  effloresces  natu- 
rally. It  is  called  reh  :  that  only  of  a  good 
white  color  makes  glass.  This  substance  is 
identical  with  the  alkaline  efflorescence 
which  appears  in  many  parts,  and  whose  pre- 
sence is  destructive  to  cultivation.  Whcre- 
ever  such  an  efflorescence  occurs  over  clean 
sandy  soil,  there  is  naturally  formed  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  alkali  which  fuses  into 
coarse  lumps  of  bottle  green  glass — Pow- 
elVs  Punjab  Products,  lloolcer  Him.  Joum. 
Vol.  I,  p.  13.  Emmanuel  on  Precious  Slones  ; 
Bmhanan's  Mijsore,  p.  371,  Vol.  III.  Madras 
Exhib,  Jur,  Report  Ainslies'  Materia  Medica^ 
McCulloch  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  602. 
Eoyle  on  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  India. 
1852,  p.  474. 

G'LmG-GANG.    Malaya. 

Cassia  alata,  ?    |  Pako-g'ling.gaDg,  Malat. 

GLOGOS.  Gr.  Milk,  also  Gala,  Duah 
Sans,  to  >  milk,  Duhitar  Sans,  a  maiden 
daughter  who  milks  (duh)  the  go  (cow), 
hence  Dochter,  Tochter,  Daughter,  and 
Dug,  the  teat. 

GLOCHIDION.  Thwattes.  A  genus  of 
small  trees,  in  Ceylon,  of  which  Thwaites 
mentions  G.  coriceum  •,  Q.  Gardneri ;  G. 
jussieuianum  ;  G.  montanum  ;  F.  nemo  rale ; 
and  G.  Zeylanicum. 

GMELINA.  A  genus  of  plants  named 
after  Gmelin,  author  of  'Flora  Sibirica.* 
AH  the  species  of  Gmelina  form  shrubs  or 
trees,  of  which  the  latter  are  valued  for  their 
timber.     They  are  found  in  the  islands  of 

^,        ,,  „..„  x,«*v/*-*v*  *«   ***w«w  ««-    the  Indian  Ocean,  extending  thence  into  the 

defects,  called  flaws,  and  their  absence    Malayan  and  Indian    peninsulas.     G.  Asia- 
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Lime,  ... 
Charcoal,.  •• 

Ufhte  of  soda  only  contains  45  per  cent 
'iWi  80  that  29  ports  contain  13,  while 
""irfcaiate  of  soda  obtained  from  dhoby's 
rOatams  between  30  and  40  per  cent. 
iH,  acocrding  to  which  the  alkali  used 
I'fte  Natives  would  be  to  that  employed 
«TOpe  in  the  proportion  of  23  to  13. 
^substances  generally  used  by  the  N'a- 
B ID  colouring  glass  are  as  follows  : — 
^which gives  grecn,bro  wn  and  black  shades 

^ganeae.., pink,  purple,  and  black. 

^ blue,  green,  and  deep  red. 

*ws, ••white. 

Mttteof  Iron..., a  dull  green. 

'^^Be  materials  are  used  in  a  very  crude 
"'i  and  the  proportions  measured  in  a 
*nnperfect  manner. — Madras  Exhihitlmi 

/^  CLinese  manufactures  of  porcelain, 

^  and  glazes,  their  carving  and  eng^av- 

[o'gemsjCiinese  agatcs,rock  crystals  and 

%  excite  the  admiration  of  Europe,  as 

^^loes  their  lacquer  and  varnish  work. 

klu  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  emerald  is  peculiar,  and 
emerald  green.  The  glass  of  bottle 
"■«  18  largely  sold  in  Ceylon  and  other 
as  emeralds.  Emeralds  are  rarely 
Dot  flaws,  <*  Bag,"  Hind,  and,  with  the 
w^r  ^^ceiying,  the  manufacturers,  aware 
^  laako  false  emeralds  with  flaws.  Of 
y  l««cion8  stones,  the  emerald  is  most  lia- 
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.   GMELINA  ARBOREA. 

tica  and  G.  parvifolia  are  common  in  vnri- 
ons  parts  of  India,  and  Q.  arborea  extends 
from  Cejlon,—  from  Prome  and  Martaban 
north  to  tbe  Deyra  Valley,  in  30 ""  N.  lat. 

G-MELINA,  Species.  Gombharee,  Uria. 
A  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme 
height  60  feet :  circumference  4|  feet : 
height  from  tbe  ground  to  the  intersection 
of  the  first  branch,  18  feet.  A  white,  light 
wood.  Boxes,  chairs,  bed-posts,  lamp  stands, 
bnllock  yokes,  bazaar  measures,  toys  and 
other  articles  are  made  of  it.  It  is  said  to 
be  rather,  scarce  and  expensive.  The  bark 
is  said  to  be  used  medicinally. — Captain 
Ma^donald. 

GMELIJSTA,  Species. 

Cumba  wood,ANGLoTEL.  |  Camba  karra,  Tel. 

A  tree  of  the  Nortliem  Circars. 
GMELINA  ARBOREA.     RoxB.  Cor.  Fl 

Gmelina  Eheedii. — Hooker,  Bot.  Mag. 

Kumbula,  Maleal. 

Kumhar,  Panj. 

Gumliar, 

At-demmata, 

Ciitnmi  maram  ? 

Gumudi  maram, 

Teg-gumuda, 

Gumudi  cbettu, 

Gumudu-tekn, 

Pedda  gumudn, 

Goomer  tek, 

Gombhari  ? 

Ghootoky, 

This  large  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  where  it 
is  common  up  to  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet. 
It  grows  in  Coimbatore,  is  rather  frequent 
on  the  Malabar  Coast,  grows  in   the  Goda- 
very  forests :    is  not  very  common  on  the 
Bombay  side,  where  it  is  found  more  in  the 
forests  below  the  ghats  than  inland.      It 
grows  in  Burmah   and   is  plentiful   in   the 
Pegu   and   Tounghoo    forests.     In    British 
Burmah  it  is  a  largo  tree  with  white,  light 
wood,  used  for  house  posls,  planks  and  for 
carving  images,  and  recommended  for  plank- 
ing and  furniture*     A  cubic  foot  weighs  35 
lbs.     In  a  full  grown  tree,  there,  on  good 
soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is   50  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12 
feet.      Dr.    McClelland  calls  "  Kyoonboe,*' 
BuRM.,  a  yellow  wood,  says  it  is  plentiful  in 
the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests,  is  a  largo 
and  remarkably  strong  tough  timber,  and 
fit  for  fancy  wood.     In  Moulmein,  it  is  used 
in  ordinary  building  material.     Fruit  used 
as  medicine.  On  the  Bombay  side,  the  wood 
is  in  much  esteem  for  carriage  panels,  and 
other  purposes.      According  to    Dr.   Rox- 
burgh, it  also  stands  exposure  to  weather 
and   water    well.       From    its    great    s.ize, 
straightness,  and  general  spaciousness  in  ap- 


GMELINA  RHEEDEI. 

pearance,  being   a  beautiful  flowering  trcc» 
this  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  propa* 
gation  throughout  the  countiy.     Dr.   Clegp 
horn  in  the  Jury  reports  says  it  is  a  large 
timber  tree,  growing  in  mountainons  disr- 
tricts :    that  the  wood  is   light,   of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  easily  worked,  and  does    not 
shrink   or  warp ;   used  for  picture  frames, 
decking  small  boats,  for    making  Venetian 
blinds,  soundiug  boards,  palankeen  panels, 
gram  measnres,  &c.     It  is  very   commonly 
used    in  the  Yizagapatam  district  for  the 
foundation    of   wells  and  other    purposes, 
which  require  to  be  submerged  in   water, 
where  it  is  remarkably   durable.     On    the 
Godavery  the  large  trees  of  this  yield  a  very 
hard  durable  wood  and  the  yokes  for  bul- 
locks are  made  from  it^     In  Nagpore,   the 
"  Seevum  "  is  of  a  very  light  colour,  has  a 
sort  of  netted  grain,  is  free  from  faults,  and 
altogether  may  be  considered  a  very  excel- 
lent timber,  although  unfortunately  not  pro- 
curable in  large    quantities.      Its    length, 
there,  is  from  13  to  18  feet  and  from  4^  to 
S^  feet  in  girth.     The  Commissariat  there, 
supply  it  to  the  Ordnance  Department  for 
making  packing  cases,  &c.,  and  the  natives 
employ  it  in  the  construction  of  palanqnins. 
It  takes  varnish  well,  and  works  up   nicely 
into  furniture,  but  is  attacked  readily  by 
white  ants.     From  the  small  scantlini^  of 
which  it  is  there  obtained,  it  must  be  class- 
ed merely  as  a  rafter  wood. — Dr».   Wt^htf 
Oihson,    Brandts,    Cleghom,    and     Stevitri, 
Captains  Sanhey  and  Beddome,  Col,  CaL  Ex. 
of  1 862,  Thwaites. 

GMELINA  ASIATICA  Linn  R. 

G.  parviflora  Rox,. 

Kanta  Show  Can.  I  Nelaknmul  P  Tail 

Biddaric,  Sans.  J  Gamudn  also  Nela 

Gatta  demata,      Sixgh.  /  Gnmudi  Chettn         Tsl. 

I  Nelacamul,  Boor. 

GMELINA  PARVIPLORA.Eoaj&.  Sprang. 

Emnatha  Can.  I  Challa  gummuda 

Shiri  gumudu,        Hind.  |      Kavva  gammudn  Tel 

A  shrub  having  dark  orange  coloured 
flowers.  Its  leaves  slightly  bruised  nnder 
water  render  it  mucilaginous,  which  pro- 
perty the  water  retains  till  .the  mncilage 
is  decomposed  by  fermentation. — Jaffrey. 
O'Shanghnessy, 

GMELINA  RHEEDEI,  Hook.   B.  Mog. 

Q.  ojrhoreay  W.  Ic.  not  G,  arhoreat  Bozb., 
var.  ?— c,  p.  128. 

"  Atdcmmata.'  Singh. 

Common  in  Ceylon  np  to  an  eleyation  of 
5,000  feet.  A  tree  45  to  60  ft,  high,  spread- 
ing. The  bark  and  roots  are  used  medicin- 
ally by  the  Singhalese.  T}nv,  En,  pi.  Zey\ 
p.  244.. 
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,  GNANA.    Sans.  from  gna  to  know, 
f  GNANA-fiUTNAVALI.      Sans.      From 
Bnoft,  wisdom,  ratna,  a  precious  stone,  and 
pniee,  a  train. 
6XANI.    Sans.     From  gna,  wisdom. 
6NA-PI.  BuRM .     The  Gna-pi  of  Barmah 
the  Balachang  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  con- 
iogofgmall  fish  with  prawns  and  shrimps, 
fermented  and  then  dried.  It  gives  rise  to 
iderahle  traffic,   as  no  food  is  deemed 
le  without  it,  and  its  use  extends  to 
oonntrj  from  Chjna  to  Beugal.     That 
at  Mergni  is  excellent,  only  inferior 
incbovy  paste,  by  being  over  powerful. 
fixXAPHALIUM     EXIMIUM.        These 
possess  the  quality  of  retaining  their 
long  after  being  gathered,  the  stalk  is 
with  a  whitish  down,  they  are  very 
both    the    annual  and  biennial,  the 
are  yellow,   purple,  crimson,  yellow 
white  and   grow   in  North  America, 
and  Egypt,  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
—RiddeU,     Wight  gives  G.  hypoleu- 
ottroescens,  Neilgherryanum. 
CNA&I  or  Nari,  a  Chinese  Tibetan  pro- 
ecmnected  with  British  India,  by  the 
^t  passes  in   Grarhwal  and  Kamaon. 
Cwee  viceroys  are  Tibetans  with  200 
or  Turk  troops  or  perhaps  Mantshn 
jU  they  are  said  to  use  horseflesh, 
|«rt»Tibetan  and  no  Chinese  would  do. 
«iT,  Culex,     liAT. 

SAYAN  PATOO.  Burm.  Clerodondron 
*toi   Wall 

61JAY0KB,     Bdrm.      Capsicum  mini- 

VBDL 

GmilUM  GNETUM.     Linn, 


Jav.  I    Bagu,  Malat. 

Tliisiree  abounds  on  the  southern  coast  of 
it  isbkod  of  Sumatra  where  its  bark  is 
Nen,  like  hemp,   and  the  twine  manufac- 
W  from  it  is  employed  in  the  construc- 
Pn  of  large  fishing  nets.     The  coarse  cor- 

fei^e  from  the  bark  is  in  extensive  use 
gbont  the  Archipelago.  The  seeds  are 
inAmboyna,  and  are  roasted,  boiled, 
FmeA  The  green  leaves  are  dressed  as 
p|«,  cooked  and  eaten  like  spinach. — 
h^wd^t  Didumanjf  p.  26,  Marsden^s  Hist, 
f^maira,  p.  91. 

I  J^J^A.    See  Lightning  conductors. 
^^W.    HiWD.   Chenopodium,  sp. 
I  WETUM.    See  Himalaya. 
wWANA.  See  Guyana,  Vaishnava,Vidya. 
6NIDIA        BRIOCEPHALA,       called 
Daphne    eriocephala,    is     very    com- 
oa  the  ghauts  of  the  West  of  India, 
"»  the    hilly   parts  of  the   Southern 
Jaratta   country  and    of    the     Dekhan. 
■  probably  might  be  turned  to  the  same 


GOA. 

use    as    the  Nopal    plant.       See    Daphne 
cannabina.     Thymelaja. 

GNOMON,  Ch'haya,  Hind.  Ch'haya  is 
spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  European  books 
which  treat  of  hindu  astronomy ;  and  though 
there  are  a  variety  of  elements  these  are 
multiplied  by  mistakes  in  consequence  of 
Europeans  varying  their  manner  of  writing 
oriental  words.  The  word  Ch'haya  means  a 
shadow:  in  hindu  astronomy,  Vishuva 
ch'haya,  the  shadow  of  a  Gnomon,  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  equinoctial  points.  Madhyama 
ch'haya,  the  midday  shadow  of  the  same  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  Sama-mandala 
ch'haya,  the  midday  shadow  of  the  same 
when  the  sun  is  east  or  west  of  the  Gnomon ; 
Ch'haya  suta  is  one  of  the  names  of  Saturn, 
meaning  Born  from  Darkness. 

GNOO  -  SHWOAY  -  NGU  -  BIN.  Burm. 
Cathartocarpus  fistula.  Pbrs. 

GNU  THEING.  Burm.  Cathartocar- 
pus nodosus. — Voigt, 

GNOSTIC.     See  Adam. 

GNU  GYEE,BuRM.  Cathartocarpus  fistula. 

GNU-THEI-NI.  Burm.  Cathartocar- 
pus nodosus. 

GNYANA.  Sansk,  Karma  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Kanda  or  general  heading  of  the 
Vedas.  This  chapter  relates  to  **  Works," 
the  other  two,  '*  Guyana"  and  Upasbana. 
relate  to  "  Faith'*  and  Worship.  See  Gnana 
Vidya,  Vaishnava. 

GN  YOKE  MO  H'MYAU.  Burm.  Ca- 
psicum  minimum. 

GO.     Hind.     A  Cow  :  hence, 

Gaola,  Gopa.  Gopala,  Gorakh,  Gopini, 
Gopi,  cowherd,  shepherd,  shepherdess. 

Gdbar,  Cowdung. 

Gopi  Chanduna,  Cowherd's  sandal. 

Gopi  Matti,  Cowherd's  earth. 

Gao-Mukhi,  cow's  mouth,  the  ravine  in 
the  Himalayas  where  the  Ganges  issues. 

Gopura,  also  Gopurum,  a  gate,  a  gate- 
way of  a  town,  the  ornamental  gateway  of  a 
hindu  temple. 

Galatians,  from  gala,  milk,  Goala, 
Herdsman  in  Sanscrit.  roAaTiico*.  Galatians, 
or  Gauls,  and  tcAr*  Celts  allowed  to  be  the 
same,  would  bo  the  shepherd  races,  the  pas- 
toral invaders  of  Europe. 

GOA,  on  an  island,  about  23  miles  in  cir- 
cumference was  captured  by  Albuquerque 
on  the  25th  Novr.  1510.  This  admiral  suc- 
ceeded Almeyda^  in  the  command  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India.  Ho  was  bold  and  en- 
terprising. He  captured  Goa,  and  the  Port 
of  Malacca,  also  the  island  of  Ormuz,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  all  of  which  he  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  Ormuz  speedily  filled  with  40,000 
inhabitants.  His  command  lasted  from  1507 
to  1516  and  he  was  superseded  and  died. 


GOAT. 

Goa,  has  1,066  square  miles  and  363,788 
popnlation,  nearly  all  of  the  Romish  religion. 

GOA  or  Gwa  Island,  a  small  island 
on  the  Ava  coast,  in  Lat.  17°  33'  N.  and 
Long.  94  ®  34*  E.  Goa  town  is  built  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  7  miles  from  its  en- 
trance. Al^ada  point,  in  Lat.  15°  29'  N. 
and  Long.  73  °  50*  B.  Horsburgh,  forms  the 
northern  extremity  of  Goa  bay. 

Goa,  in  Lat.  33  °  12*  N.  and  Long.  71  ° 
48'  E.  in  the  Punjab,  near  the   lefb  shore  of 
the  Indus.    The  Tower  station  is  1,797  feet 
above  the  sea. — Walker. 

GOABARI-KAIA.  Tel.  Copra.  Cocoa- 
nut. 

GOA  CEDAR.     Cnpressus  pendula. 

GOALA,  or  GWALAl.  Beno.  A  cow- 
herd,  one  whose  business  or  caste  it  is  to 
attend  cattle  and  sell  milk.  The  caste  of 
cowherds  in  Oiissa  furnishes  also  palanquin 
bearers,  and  domestic  servants  to  Europeans 
and  natives  in  Bengal. 

GOALPARA.  A  district  and  town  of  the 
Bengal  presidency,  the  town  425  miles  dis- 
tant from  Calcutta  west  of  Assam.  It  is 
under  a  permanent  settlement,  but  the  other 
five  districts  Kamroop,  Dnrrung,  Nowgong, 
Scobsagur  and  Luchimpore  are  under  Ryot- 
wary  tenure. 

GOA  POTATO.  Eng.  Dioscorca  aculeata. 
Linn, 

GOAT. 


Hedjaz, 

Arab. 

Izza, 

Chald. 

liada^ 

»» 

Aza 

PH(ENIC. 

Bakra,  Ho-Goat. 

Hind. 

Bebck, 

Malay. 

Kapros, 
Caper, 

Greek. 
Lat. 

Eambing, 

9i 

The  goat  belongs  to  the  order  Ungulata ; 

Tribe   Ruminantia,    Sub-Family     Caprinoe, 

goats  and   sheep.     Their  position  may  be 

under  : 

Sub-Fam.    Caprins),  Goata,  shoep. 
1st  Capricoms,  or  Antclopo  goats,  or  mountain 

AntelopoB. 
Gen.     Nemorhoddns,  8  sp. 
2.     True  Goats. 

Gen.     Hemitragns,  2  sp. 
„        Capra,  3  sp. 
„        Ovis,  8  sp. 
Snb'Fam.    Bovinse. 

Gen.     Gavsens,  2  sp. 
„        Bubalnsi  1  sp. 

The  Lena  shawl  wool  is  the  produce  of 
the  goats  of  the  Tibetan  Himalaya.  It  used, 
to  be  a  prevalent  opinion  that  these  goats 
were  found  in  Kashmir ;  but  that  celebrat- 
ed valley  is  far  too  warm  and  damp  fen* 
them.  The  best  shawl  wool  is  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  Oaroo,  Mansurowur,  and  the 
elevated  lands  to  the  eastward.  The  shawl 
wool  is  the  fleece  of  the  goat,  next  the  skin 
only  ;  the  outer  coat  is  coarse  hair,  and  the 
two  colours  are  white  and  light  brown.  The 


GOBIID^. 

dogs  of  Tartary  have  also  a  soft  down  below 
the  hair,  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
goats.  Oapt.  Gerard* 8  Account  of  Koonawur^ 
p.  115. 

GOAT'S  HAIR  is  very  commonly  pro- 
duced in  almost  every  district  of  the  Punjab, 
and  called  "  jat."  It  is  used  for  making 
ropes,  also  for  matting,  and  for  the  strong 
bags  wherein  grain,  &c.,  is  carried  on  the 
backs  of  oxen.  Grain  dealers  use  rugs  made 
of  it  in  the  shops  in  which  the  grain  is  pour- 
ed out  when  being  wi|inowed,or  weighed  out. 

GOATS  FOOT  IPOMiBA  CREEPER. 
Ipomsea  pes  caprsa. — Sweet, 

GOAT  ISLAND,  a  name  of  Cabras 
island. 

GOAT  PEPPER.     Capsicum  frutescens. 

GOATS,     See  Goat,  Ladak.     Wool. 

GOAT-SKINS.     See  Leather. 

GOAY-PIN-GYBE,  Burm.  A  tree  of 
Moulmein.  Used  in  common  purposes  of 
building :  its  seed  is  used  for  weights  in 
weighing  gold. — Cal.  Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

GOAY  THA,  Burm.  A  tree  of  Moul- 
mein.  Used  in  common  purposes  of  baild- 
ing.— Cai.  Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

GOBA  GOBA.  The  stem  of  the  leaf 
of  the  sago  palm,  much  used  throughout  the 
Moluccas  for  building  and  fencing.  Atap 
is  thatch  made  of  the  fringe  or  petioles  of 
palm  leaves,  doubled  down  and  sewed  on 
sticks  or  lathes  of  bambu. — Journal  of  Ike 
Ind,  Arch,  June  1852  p.  306. 

GOBAEL     Hind,     Cowdung. 

GOBRAUTA,  Hind,  a  cowdung  beetle. 

GOBB,  in  Ceylon,  a  kind  of  marine  la- 
goon or  back  water,  caused  by  the  rivers' 
mouths  being  blocked  up  and  their  waters, 
seeking  an  exit,  traversing  the  sands  adjoin- 
ing the  sea. 

GOBBI.  Tel.  Asteracantha  long^ifolia. 
— Nees. 

GOBI.     Hind.    Brassica  oleracea. 

GOBI,  a  great  sandy  desert  in  Central 
Asia.  It  is  in  a  rainless  tract,  which  lies  be- 
tween L.  30^  and  60"*  N,  and  L.  76  and  118^ 
E.  and  includes  Thibet,  Gobi  or  Shama  and 
Mongolia.  Showers  of  sand  fall  in  China 
which  the  people  believe  come  froxR  ike  de> 
sort  of  Gobi.  In  one  which  occurred  on  the 
26th  March  1850,  and  lasted  several  days, 
ten  grains  to  the  square  foot  collected  in  one 
day  or  about  18  tons  per  square  mile.  See 
Kalkas.     Rain  Sand. 

GOBIID^,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  Sub- 
class  Teleostei,  Order  I.  Acanthopterygii. 
The  GobiidsB  are  arranged  into  four  groups. 
Gobiina,  Amblyopena,  Trypauchenina,  and 
Callionymina,  in  which  are  24  genera.  The 
Gobiides,  include  the  Blennies,  the  Qobies 
or  Sea  Gudgeons,  and  the  Dragonet. 

33G. 


GODAVERY. 

GOBIUS,  a  genus  of  Acantbopterygi- 
oesens  fishes  belonging  to  tbe  family 
lie.  All  the  species  have  two 
finfiy  scaly  bodies,  and  a  disc  beneath 
I  throat  formed  by  the  united  ventral  fins, 
means  of  this  disc  they  have  the  power 
attaching  themselves  to  rocks.  There 
152  species  of  Grobius  known,  many  of 
ih  occur  in  India,  GuntJier,  Eng.  Gyc, 
IBBEA.      Hind.  ?      Abies  webbiana. 

[60BBI.    Hind.     A  tribe  in  Bohilkund 

JQst  ander  tbe  hills.     Wilson. 
^GOBURA.    Bknq.     Hind.     Anisomeles 

[flOBDRA-NUTI.      Beng.       Amarantus 

[mBUR-CHAMPA.  Ddk.  Plumieriaacu- 

lST'HA,    a  sect   of   Yaishnava 

who  worship   Krishna  alone.     See 

im,  Hindoo ;  Sects,  Bama. 

IHICHAMUL.   Hind.    BaUinophora. 

)D,  the  Semitic  name  of  tbe  Deity  was 

iced  as  I  A  O  indicative  of  a  god  of 

no  and  of  fire.     Clement  of  Alexan- 

^MliBitlAU  the  Samaritans  pronounced 

*"  le.,  lAHVSH.      Lydus   mentions 

^ VI  god  of  the  Chaldeans.  Ood  is  from 

ioorrapted  into  Ooden  and  Woden. 

'■iknedans  use  the  word  Allah  to  in- 

'tie  Supreme  Being.     Bunsen. 

WDiilA,  like   God,  a  name  of  Sakya- 

which  seems,  to  have  been  a  naoie 

to    Sakya  after  his    death.     See 

PSiNTI,  HiXD.    Sulphate  of  lime. 
TODARA.    H.    A  large  sub-division  of 
^«t  tribe,  on  tbe  borders  of  Hariana. — 

3DAMAPANDT.    Tel.     Flour. 
GODAKI.    Tbl.  Grislea  tomentosa.   The 
flowePB  and  leaves  are  used  for  dying 
""   »•   In  tbe    Nortbcru   Circars,    the 
'«  are  employed    in    dyeing    leather; 
^skins,  steeped  in  an  infusion  of  tbe 
w  leaves  become  a  fine  red,  of  which 
iTO  sHppers  are  made.     Tbe  dried  flow- 
^»r«  employed  in   Northern  India,  under 
^u^ 0^  Dhanri,  in  dyeing  with  Morin- 
^*;  bat  perhaps  more  for  their  astrin- 
wan  for  their  tintorial  properties.    Dr. 
states  that  in  Kandcsh  the  flowers 
a  considerable    article    of   commerce 
4  as  a  dye.     It  grows  abundantly  in 
ij{%  tpacts  of  tbe  North  cm  Circars. 
^WDAVERY.    Tbis  river  rises  in  the  Ah- 
»ogur  district  within  fifty  miles  of  tbe 
'^iSca  in  the  basaltic  region  described 
Ulonel  Sykcs  (Geol.  Trans.,  Vol,  IV., 
'^j  '83G).  And,  greatly  increased  in  size, 
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it  enters  the  granitic  table-land  of  the  Dec- 
can,  and  flows  at  tbe  southern  foot  of  the 
Sichel  mountains  into  a  sandstone  and 
argillaceous  limestone  country.  This  dis« 
<rict  is  similar  to  that  of  Bundlecund  and 
Malwa  $  it  also  contains  diamonds,  and  has 
been  much  broken  up  by  erupted  rocks. 
From  the  north,  the  Godavery  derives  large 
supplies  of  water  from  the  great  rivers 
rising  south  of  the  Nerbudda  and  tbe  Taptee, 
in  basaltic  tracts,  the  soil  of  which  being 
retentive  of  moisture,  the  water  is  every- 
where near  the  surface.  From  tbe  south 
it  receives  only  the  Manjerah  river,  which, 
flowing  through  arid  granitic  plains,  fur- 
nishes but  a  scanty  addition  of  water,  ex- 
cept during  the  rainy  season.  Through  a 
pass  in  the  gneiss  mountain  of  Papcondah 
it  enters  the  plains  of  the  Eastern  Coast. 
In  this  district  tbe  sandstone  reappears, 
at  an  ^levation  little  above  that  of  the  sea, 
but  basaltic  hills,  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  in  which  marine  fossils  have  recently 
been  discovered,  exist  almost  within  the 
delta  formed  by  its  sediment.  The  Godavery 
rises  on  the  B.  declivity  of  tbe  W.  Ghauts, 
near  Nassik  at  3,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  runs 
S  E.  200  miles;  E.lOO;  S.  E.  86  miles ;  B. 
1 70  miles  ;  S.  E.  200  miles;  and  disembogues 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  three  mouths, 
length  898  miles.  It  receives  tbe  Wein- 
Gunga  439  miles  ;  Manjera  330  miles ;  Poor- 
na  160  miles;  Paira  105  miles;  Inderaotee 
140  miles — 1 30,000  square  miles  are  drained. 
It  has  tbe  town  of  Ganga-khair  on  its  right 
bank  and  the  towns  of  Bnjahmundry  and 
Coringa  at  its  embouchure.  In  1 846,  the 
sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
British  East  India  Company  was  given 
to  the  construction,  at  an  expense  of 
£47,600,  of  a  dam  of  suflScient  height  to 
command  the  delta,  and  to  supply  the  rich 
alluvial  soil  of  wbich  that  tract  is  composed, 
with  the  means  of  constant  irrigation.  It 
has  been  completed  and  is  seven  miles  long* 
Tbe  experiment  of  navigating  the  Godavery 
by  steam  has  been  entertained  by  tbe 
Madras  Government.  Three  great  bar- 
riers, have  been  drawn  across  the  river. 
Tbe  rivers  embraced  under  the  Godavery 
navigation  project  are  tbe  Godavery,  Wur- 
dab,  Pranbita,  Wyne  Gunga,  Indrawatty, 
Sebbery,  and  Pyno  Gunga.  The  thi*eo  first, 
however,  are  tbe  principal  streams. 

The  Wurdah  takes  its  rise  in  the  Baitool 
District  west  of  Nagporo,  and  after  flowinp^ 
for  some  distance  in  a  south-east  direction 
is  joined  by  tbe  Wunna,  which,  passing  un- 
der Hingungbat,  falls  to  the  south,  and 
forms  its  junction  with  tbe  Wurdah,  at  a 
place  called  Sweet,  eighteen  miles  south  of 
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tbe  latter  place.  At  this  eonflnence  are  the 
falls  of  Zoourate,  and  under  them  is  the 
village  of  Chnhmnuder,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  limit  of  the  engineering 
operations  at  present  contemplated.  The 
Wurdah  flows  on  to  the  south-east  until 
a  little  before  reaching  Chandah  it  is 
joined  by  the  Pyne  Ganga,  when,  losing  the 
names  of  Wurdah  and  Pyne  Gunga,  the 
united  stream  continues  under  the  name  of 
Pranhita  to  its  junction  with  the  Godavery, 
a  few  miles  below  the  station  of  Sironcha. 
Midway  between  these  confluences  is  situated 
the  third  or  Dewalamurry  Barrier,  extend- 
ing round  in  a  curve  for  about  fifty  miles, 
and  midway  down  this  Barrier  the  Wyne 
Gunga  discharges  itself  into  the  Pranhita. 

From  the  confluence  of  the  Godavery  and 
Pranhita  below  Sironcha  to  the  sea,  the 
river  carries  the  former  name,  although 
joined  at  intervals  by  the  Indrawat^y  and 
other  tribataries  above  specified.  Thirty 
miles  below  Sironcha  lies  the  second  or 
Enchampally  Barrier,  and  eighty  miles  be- 
low this  again  is  placed  the  first  or  Sinteral 
Barrier,  whence  to  the  sea  there  are  no 
material  obstructions  to  a  partial,  though 
not  perennial,  navigation. 

Thus  the  great  line  of  water  communica- 
tion proposed  is  obstructed  by  three  Bar- 
riers, and  runs  as  follows  : — 

• 

1.  From  Chuhmander  to  Kirmirco  and  Soli-  ^ 
goun  (at  tbo  head  of  tko  Dewalamurry  [g 
Barrier)                                                            ...  90 

2.  The  length  of  the  Barrier  ...  30 

3.  From  Mogeleo  (at  the  foot  of  the  third 
Barrier)  to  PilmoUah  (at  the  head  of  se- 
cond or  Enchampally  Barrier)  . .  85 

4.  The  length  of  the  Enchampally  or  second 
Barrier  to  Daodnla  18 

5.  From  Daodnla  (at  the  foot  of  second  Bar- 
rier) to  Dumoogoodinm  (at  the  head  of 
first  or  Sinteral  Barrier)  ...     70 

6.  Length  of  Barrier  to  Badrachcllum  ...     15 

7.  From  Badrachellnm  to  Dowlaishwamm  . . .  105 
From  Dowlaishwaram  to  the  Sea  there  is  at 

present  Canal  navigation  in  length  ..      32 

GODDA,  Can.  ?  A  Mysore  wood,  one  of 
the  CedrelacesB,  polishes  well  and  is  good  for 
turning. — Captain  Fuckle  in  Mad,  Cat  Ex. 
1862. 

GODGUDALA,  Hind.     Stcrculia  villosa. 

GODU  MAHANEL.  Singu.  Aucklandia 
costns.  Falconer, 

GODDESS,  of  these,  there  arc  in  the  hindu 
religion,  one  to  each  of  their  chief  deities, 
Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva.  They  are  theSakta 
or  energies  to  their  respective  lords,  their 
names  are  Saras wati,  Lakshmi  and  Parvati. 

GODDU  PAVILI.  Tel.  also  Portulaca 
quadrifida. — Linn. 

GODDU  TUNGA  KODU.  Oyperus  semi- 
nudus,  E, 


G^RTl^BRA  TERNIFOLU. 

GODEPORE.  A  rather  hard,  fine,  do 
grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood, 

GODETIA  CBNOTHERA,  the  Eveai 
primrose,  a  very  pretty  single  petaU 
white  flower,  blossoming  only  in  the  evem 
and  towards  morning  tarns  to  a  pink,  wli 
it  closes  and  withers.  A  fresh  succession 
flowers  continues  many  weeks,  even  dnri 
the  hot  season.  Is  propagated  bj  s» 
either  in  pots  or  beds.  The  seed  may 
sown  in  the  rains — soil  should  be  rich. 
BiddelL 

GODGADALA,  Hind.  Sterculift  Bi 
burghii. 

GODH-BEGOON,  Beng.  Love  -  apf 
Tomato  ;    Lycopersicum  esculentnm. 

GO  DHL  Hind.  The  edible  bulb  of  tl 
Marsilea  quadrifolia  of  Simla. 

GODHUMA  PISHTA.  Sans.  W1« 
Flour. 

GODHUMULU.  Tel.  Triticum  sativn 
Linn,     Triticum  89Stivum. 

GODI,  Hind.  The  process  of  handhoei 
or  weeding  crops. 

GODIAI,  See.     Kurdistan. 

GODRA,  in  Guzerat,  its  chief  is  of  t 
Bagela  race.  See  Komarpal. 

GOD  STONE,  see  Sami  stone. 

GODUGU  GADDI.  Sans.  syn.  Ch'hil 
ch'hatra,  Umbrella  grass  ;  fragrant  gii 
growing  in  marshy  ground."  j 

GODU  MAHANEL.    Sinoh.    Patehnd 

GODUMBB  ARISL  Tam.  TriticBm  $d 
vum. 

GODUMBE-MAVU.    Tam.  VhcatFkwi 

GOEWANS'E,  or,  as  named  in  the  kj 
country,  Yellale,  constitute  by  for  ** 
larger  numbers  of  theSingalese.  Agricuto 
their  original  employ,  is  not  now  their  w 
occupation.  They  are  a  privileged  P^^P 
and  monopolize  all  the  honours  of  chjirt 
and  state,  and  possess  all  the  h^^^^^ 
rank  in  the  country.  Dauy'a  travels  i»  Oflj 
Ion  p.  113. 

G^RTNERA.    KGBNIGH,  WigU,h 

G.  aenminata^       Bbnth.  |  Sykesia  KoBnigiJ,     A* 

Var,  fi,  G.  thyrsiflora  I  Q.  Oxyphylla,       Bijf 
Blume.  I  Sykesia  thyrsiflort,  AM 

Var.  a  is  very  abnndant  in  Ceylon  npj 
an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  var.  ^.  gro^ ' 
the  south  of  the  island,  at  no  great  elevatifl 
Thw,  Enum.  pL  Zeyl,  p.  202. 

GARTNER  A  ROSEA,  TOtr.Growsin  ^ 

Ion  in  the  Ambagamowa  and  SaffragaBiai 

tricts,  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feat- 

Thto.  En.  pi.  ZeyU  p.  202.  ^ 

G^RTNERA  TBRNIPOLIA,rAw.Grff« 

in  Ceylon  in  the  Ambagamowa  districtnfli 

Adam's  Peak,  at    an    elevation  of  40W I 

5000  foet.— r/iw,  Emm.  pi  Zeyl  p.  202. 
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araBRA.WALKBRI.  Wight,  Illnst. 
Sjkesia  Walkeri,  Am. 

)m  in  Cejlon,  in  tbe  Central  Pro- 
at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  60^0 
TAtr.  Emm.  pi  Zeijl,  p.  202. 
)ENOXG  GEDEH,  or  the  Blue 
iiaiii8,  a  high  range  in  Java,  about 
les  inland  from  Batavia.  Pangeango 
[9,954  feet :  Salak  7,322  feet,  aud  Ka- 
1,014  feet  above  the  sea — Hursburgh, 
ilRA.  Hind,  of  Pnnjab,  manured  land 
[Tillages,  same  as  **  uyain." 

Benedict    Goez,    a    Porfcngnese 

went  from  Lahore  by  Kabool,    to 

or,  and  across  the  sandy  desert,  into 

where  he  died  in  A.  D.  1607 ;    but 

also    was   far    north    of    Tibet. 

Jesuit,  Anthony  Andrada,  passed 

Komaou  io     the      Manasarawara 

ad  thence   went   on   Budak,  on  the 

eoofines  of  Tibet.   His  journey  was 

1624,  and   is   discredited  by  com- 

and  geographers  because  of  his 

this  lake   as  the  source  of  the 

I  ud  Indus,  instead  of  the  Sutlej. 

i|  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  voyage 

thongh  we  have  no  details  of  it. 

itiirf,  Tariary  and  MongoUay  p.  12. 

>  river  in  the  Bhagalpoor  district. 

A. » district  of  Thibet.     See  India. 

tbe  name   of    a  tree,  Enoernada 

?  found  in  most  of  the  Philip- 

«  woody  filaments  of  which  yield  a 

^^  much  nsed  in   washing  linen, 

•^process  of  gold  washing   for  the 

^of  precipitating  the  metal  from  the 

j^isaahore  or  littoral  plant,  formerly 

■%  botanists  as  an  Acacia. — Oraw- 

^' of  the  In,  Islands,  p.  144. 

'^UB.     A    saint    held    in    much 

by  the  agricnltural  population  of 

tod  the  Upper  Doab,  who,   in    the 

ofBadhar  present  offerings   at  his 

^Mch  is  at    Dndiera,   200    miles 

'^  of  Hissar. — Wilson. 

^-    Eno.     in    Hindi,  Koza,     a 

i^^li  with  a  bowl  shaped  bottom 

stalk  like  neck.     They  are  made 

ware  or  metals  or  alloys,  and  are 

^elsin  which  Europeans  and 

'  ^^  ^^^^  drinking  water.     Their 

Jj^ni  the  gurgling  sound  produced 

^^ater  issues. 

JR-PASS.    SeeKohistan. 

**•   Tel.    Choloroxylon  dnpada. 

{•SAO.    HncD.    Malva  parviflora, 

**!>.    HiHD.    Pers.  sulphur. 

A  town  on  the  coast  of  Kattia- 
we  west  Bide  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
J5.  Ai.  Trans.  1842,  Vol.  1, 194. 
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GO-GO  of  Manilla.   Acacia  abstergens. 

GOGOT.  A  river  of  Rungpoor,  runs  near 
Momunpoor. 

GOGRA.  Hind.  The  cotton  pod  burst 
open. 

GOGRA.  The  principal  rivers  which 
traverse  the  territory  are  the  Ealee  and 
Surgoo,  which,  meeting  at  a  place  called 
Pramadee,  form  the  Gogra  and  Gunduck. 
The  Gunduck  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  flows  into  the  Ganges  near 
Patna.  The  upper  part  of  the  river  is  call- 
ed Saligramee,  from  the  fossil  ammonites 
called  saligrams  which  are  found  in  it,  and 
which  the  liindoos  hold  in  veneration.  The 
Gogra  runs  through  the  Ghorukpoor  dis- 
trict near  Dhooree  Burhul  in  Goruckpoor 
pasRing  Nawabgunpfe.     See  Kamaon. 

GOH.  Pers.  also  Parwar.  Pers.  also 
Marwarid.     Pers.     Pearl. 

GOHAFSIN,  or  JOHAFSIN.  See  Jo- 
asmi. 

GOHATTY,  in  lat.  26°  6'  8";  N.  long. 
91°  43'  8".  A  large  station  in  Assam  on 
the  Brahamputra,  69  miles  E.  of  Goal  para. 
The  level  of  tlie  Brahamputra  is  70  feet 
above  the  sea.  Kamaikia  temple  is  825  feet 
and  the  highest  point  near  Gohatty  1,002 
feet. — Herm\  Schl. 

GOH  EL  WAR.  One  of  the  five  southern 
districts  of  Katty war. 

GOHILA  or  GEHLOT.  A  race  da- 
scended  from  Bappa,  who  in  A.D.  727,  seized 
Ghitor  from  the  Mori  tribe,  and  founded  the 
Newar  dynasty. 

They  were  driven  into  Katty  war  from 
Marwar  by  the  Bathor  rajpnts,  in  A.  D.  1200. 
See  Jhaieja,  Sanrashtra. 

GOHJNLA.  Hind  Hamiltonia  snaveo- 
lens. 

GOHUR.  In  the  Binjara  tongue,  any 
man,  a  Binjara  man. 

GOIA  PUNDU.  Tel.  Psidium  pyriferum. 
GOIL.     See  Rajpoot. 

GOITRE.  The  disease  known  in  Europe 
by  this  name  occurs  also,  in  Asia,  attacking 
the  people  in  Kamaon,  the  Abor  of  the 
mountains  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Brah- 
maputra, and  other  mountain  tribes.  The 
natives  of  India  employ  for  its  cure,  a  leaf- 
looking  substance  called  G^lloor  ka  Pattar 
Hind  :  supposed  to  be  dried  sea-weed. 
Goitre,  is  rare  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir. 
Mr.  Yigne  purchased  at  Ladak,  a  piece 
of  common  sea  weed,  which  had  been  no 
doubt  brought  there  by  the  merchants  trad- 
ing between  China  and  Turkistan.  He  saw 
few  cretins.  Goitre  occurs  East  of  the  Indus 
at  elevations  of  4,000  feet,  but  Mr.  Bramley 
states  that  it  is  more  common  on  the  crest  of 
a  high  mountain  than  in  the  valley  of  Nepal. 
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GOJAR.    Hind.    Edwardsia  mollig. 

GOJI.     Hind.     See  Gnji. 

GO  J  JANGI.  Tel.  Pandanus  odoratissi- 
mus. — Linn. 

GOKAK.  The  principal  cataracts  or 
waterfalls  in  India,  are  near  Simorree,  in 
Eohilcnnd  ;  at  Gokak,  on  the  Gutpurba  are 
the  Gairsappa,  where  from  top  of  fall  to 
surface  of  basin  is  888  feet,  and  the  depth 
of  basin  is  300  feet — 1,188  feet,  and  from 
300  to  600  feet  across  daring  the  rains. 
Yena  inMahabuleshwar,i8  600  feet;  Cauvery, 
300  feet.  Cataracts  of  Suboonreka,  Ghota 
Nagpore,  and  Hurroree  Ghant — the  falls,  15, 
20,  and  400  respectively  ;  about  500  feet 
across  crest. — Gv/riosUies  of  Scieftce^  Dr. 
BuisVs  Gatalogue. 

GOKAL.  A  small  town  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  below  Mathura,  Badha, 
mistress  of  Krishna  was  wife  of  a  cowherd 
of  Gokal.  Hence  one  of  Krishna's  titles  is 
Gokul  Nath,  Lord  of  Gokul.  Gokul  is 
almost  an  island  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
spots  in  the  holy  land  of  the  hindoos.  The 
scene  there  is  still  as  pastoral  as  it  had 
been  three  thousand  and  five  hundred 
years  ago  Large  herds  of  heavy-uddered 
kine  remind  us  of  the  days  of  Nanda,  though 
their  number  is  far  short  of  nin&  lacs,  poss- 
essed by  that  shepherd- chief  of  old. — Tr.  of 
Hindy  Vol.  ii.  p.  117.     See  Radha,  Krishna. 

GOKAL-ASHTAMI  or  Janma  ashtami,  a 
hindoo  festival  in  commemoration   of  the 
birth  of  Krishna,  an  event  which  is  said   to 
have  taken  place  at  Mathura,   at  mid-night, 
about  the  22nd  August  on  the  8th  of  Shra- 
van.     One  vaishnava  sect  keeps  the  holiday 
on    the    8th    and  another  on  the  9th  of 
Shravan,  Krishna  is  stated  to  have  been  born 
of  Devaki,  niece  of  Kans,  king  of  Mathura. 
Kans  having  had  it  predicted  that  one  of 
his  race  would  destroy  him,  he  endeavoured 
to  compass  the  death  of  Devaki's  oifspringin 
which  he  failed,  and  on  the  9th  Krishna  was 
removed  to  the  house  of  a  cowherd  named 
Nanda.  The  worshippers  abstain  during  the 
day  from  cei*tain  articles  of  diet,  at  night  they 
bathe  and  ornament  the  image  and  offer  the 
tolsi,  or  Ocymum  sanctum.  On  the  following 
day,  a  bralunan  serves  as  pujari,  and  after- 
wards he  himself  is  worshipped.    The  8th 
day  is  held  by  the  Graoli  or  cowherd  race  as 
a  great  jubilee  day,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Krishna  having  been  reared  by  one  of  their 
people,   they  join  hands  and    dance,    and 
shout  Govinda,    Govinda.     The  shrines    of 
Kanoba  are  much  visited  at  night,  the  Bha- 
gat  of  the  shrine  by  self  flagellation,  becomes 
hysterical,  which  is  deemed  by  the  people 
to  be  a  possession  by  the  deity,  on  which 
they  prostrate  themselves,  bum  incense  and 


GLAUCIUM  PBRSICUM. 

present  sick  people  to  the  Bhagat.  On  ifa« 
following  day,  the  Bhagat's  disdiples  ^work 
themselves  into  hysterics. — Bombay  OazeUer. 

GOKDLAST'HA.  Gosain  ascetics,  teach- 
ens  of  the  doctrines  of  Yalabha  Acharja. 
See  Rudra  Sampradayi. 

GOKULNATHA.  Son  of  Vittala  and 
jOrrandson  of  Yalabha  Acharya.  See  £&adra 
Sampradayi,  Vallabhachari. 

GOKAN.     Hind.     Alhagi  maurortun- 

GOKANTICA.  Sans.  Syn.  of  Astracan^ 
thai  on  gi  folia.     Barleria  longifolia. — Nees. 

GOKATU.  Sing.  Hebradendron  gam- 
bogioides. 

GOKHRU.    DuK.     Guz.     Hind.     Be^g. 

Tribnlos,  launginosas.       |  T.  terrestris,  I«iX5. 


Ghejasuda  mastra,  Sasl 
Aeknerencbi,  Six&i. 

Ana>nerinji,  Tam. 

Tenuga-pallem,         Til. 


Khusuke-kabir,  Ar. 

Gokhoor  Beng. 

Prickly  fmited  pe- 

daliam  Eno. 

Caltrops,  „ 

The  seed,  which  is  highly  mucilag^inons, 
as  is  also  the  whole  plant,  is  cooling  and 
demulcent,  taken  in  water  as  a  diinent 
Very  abundant  and  troublesome  to  the 
naked  foot. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p-  136. 

GOKHRU  DESI,  Hind.  Tribulus  alatus. 

GOKHRU  KALAN,  Hind.  Xantiiiuia 
strumarium. 

GOKHUR,  Bkng.  Tribulus  lannginosiis. 

GOKIURA.  Hind.  Astracantha  longi- 
folia,— Nees. 

GOKKATU.     Sing.     Gamboge. 

GOKPA,  Hind.     Allium  459.  . 

GOKRU.  Hind.     Xanthium  stnLmarinm. 

GOKSHARA.  Hind.  Asteracantha  longi- 
folia,  Barleria  longifolia. 

GOKSHIRA.     Sans.     Milk. 

GOKTHURA.  Hind.  Asteracantha  longi- 
folia. — Nees, 

GLASPATI.  Hind.  A  kind  of  Euro- 
pean  iron  imported  in  fiat  bars. 

GLASS  BEADS. 

Ranch  ke  'mankQ,  Hind.     Monnie,  Tas 

DuK..     PuBsalu,  TEk 

Bntirsacha,  Malay. 

Goloured  glass  beads  are  largely  worn  in 
India  by  several  non  Arian  races. 

GLASS  NAUTILUS.     See  Carinaria. 

GLASS  EEL.  A  species  of  Leptocepha- 
lus  of  Shaw,  found  on  the  Anstraliaa 
coast.  It  is  from  4  to  8  in.  in.  lengtL 
There  are  eighteen  species  of  this  genua— 
Bennett. 

GLAT.CHANDUL,    Hind.    Gloriosa 
perba. — Liivn. 

GLAUCIUM  PEBSICUM.  A  very  han< 
some  plant  and  showy,  either  in  borders 
patches,  they  require  a  moderate  good  soi 
the  plants  not  too  near  each  other,  and 
seed  sown  at  the  end  of  the  rains,  they 
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nres  of  the  South  of  Earope  and  Persia. 
colonrs  are  red,   orange,   yellow  and 
-Riddell 
UCOUS  LEAVED  PHYSIC  NUT- 

^lanca. 
reus.    A  genus  of  sea  lizard,  an 
bic  imdibrancby  soft  and  fragile,  occurs 
le  E.  Seas  near  Formosa.     Oollingwood, 
UCU8  HEXAPTERYGIUS.    Cuv. 
Lizard.    This  molinsk  occurs  in  the 
and  S.  Pacific  oceans.     It  is   a  fra- 
licately  coloured  animal  and  is  about 
long.      Its    upper     surface    is    a 
p&rple,  and  its  lower  is  pearly  white, 
p.  46. 

UX  FLAMMEA  and   G.  javanica, 
fl  the  sub  family  StriginsB,  the  posi- 
which  may  he  thus  shown : — 

H-Koctonue.     Fax.  ST&iGiDiC. 

Athenioao,  2  gen.  9  sp.  viz.,  1  Ninoz 
8  Athene. 

Sjmiinse,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  3  Symiam 
KSaeue  and  nivicoltun. 

Striginffi,  3  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  i  PhodiluB 
^'SGhuflammen,  and  G.  Javanica. 

^  Res.    Litharge. 

IG-GANGr.    MA.LAT.    Cassia  alata. 

LUiE  NACZYNIA.    Pol.   Earth- 

:S  LOTOIDES.    Linn. 
ti  of  Beas. 

Hind.  I  Zakhm-i-baiyat,      Pers. 

SiND.    I 

■  plant  is  given  in  the  Punjab  as  a 
"*"  in  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  under 
[Mme  of2iakhm-i-haiyat,  which  name, 
'CTiM  also  generally  ascribed  to  Sph»- 
"  birtos  and  to  Cissampelos  pareira. 
{•  i-  Stewart,  M.  D. 

lUS  TRIANTHBMOIDES. 
Bhanmnay.keeray,  Tam. 

[pwcumbent  berb  with  fleshy  leaves,  of 
colour ;  used  as  spinach ;  a  very 
»t  and  troublesome  weed. — Jaffrey., 
)BBi  CAREY  AN  A.     Carey's  Glob- 

On  shady  banks    in  the   Tenasserim 
where  violets  are  seen  in  Eng- 

^«  pretty  orange-flowered  globba  is 

^  mmon.    Of  this  genus,  Wight,  in 
»  gives   Globba  bulbifera,   careyana, 
jBoides,  opbioglossa,  and  orixensis. 
)BBiEXPANSA.   Wall.  Pa-deing- 

IBBA  NUTANS.— Xtnn.      Syn.,    of 

innlans.— lioscoe. 

DBBA  SYLVESTRIS.  Bamiyh,  Syn., 

^  antans.— Rotfcoe. 

®E.  Eho.  The  globe  or  earth,  which 
^8  believe  to  be  round,  is  supposed 
}i&edans  to  be  of  a  tabular  form 


GLORIOSA  SUPERBA. 

Hindus  believe  it  to  be  round  and  supported 
on  a  tortoise 

GLOBE  AMARANTH.  Gomphrena  glo- 
bosa. 

GLOBIOCEPHALUS  INDICUS.  Blyth, 
the  Ca'ing  whale,  is  closely  affined  to  the 
European  Gl.  deducfcor,  but  differs  externally 
in  being  wholly  of  a  black  colour.  Its  inter- 
maxilliaries  are  shorter ;  the  teeth  fewer 
and  larger,  numbering  6  or  7  above,  7  or  8 
below  on  each  side ;  the  upper  view  of  the 
maxillaries  differs  considerably  in  contour^ 
being  broader  and  less  elongated  in  the 
Indian  species ;  and  there  arc  other  discre- 
pancies which  are  less  marked. — Beng,  As, 
Socy.  Jown,  No.  4,  1 852. 

GLOBIOCEPHALUS  RISSII.  The  Yel- 
low Sea  affords  this  species  of  Cowfish  or 
round  headed  cachalot,  which  the  Japanese 
capture,  and  other  species  of  whales  resort 
to  the  waters  east  of  Manchuria.  Seal's 
have  been  observed  on  the  coasts  of  Liau- 
tung,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  species 
or  habits. — WUliavi's  Middle  Kingdom^ 
page  258. 

GLOCHIDION,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  euphorbiacete.  The 
species  consist  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 


arborenm, 

jessieuionum. 

nitidum, 

coriaceam, 

lanceolarium. 

pinnatum, 

ellipticnm, 

montannm, 

Binicum, 

gardneri, 

multilooulare, 

velutinum, 

hirsutum, 

nemorale, 

zeylanicunk 

G.  ooriaoeum,  G.  gardneri,  G.  jussieuiA- 
num,  G.  montanum,  G.  nemorale,  and  G. 
zeylanicum,  are  small  trees  of  Ceylon.  G. 
jnssieuanum  is  Wight's  Gynoon  triandrum 
and  jussieuannm. — Voigt  W.  Ic,  Thw.  p.  285. 

GLOCHIDON  LANCEOLARIUM.  L. 
Bradleia  lanceolaria,  a  useful  timber  tree  of 
Assam.-— Eoarft.  Ill,  697,  Voigt. 

GLOCHIDION  VELUTINUM.    W.  Ic, 

Golkumila    sama, 

jHELVSf. 

Bera,  Chbnab. 

Sama;  amba  of       Ravi. 

A  small  tree  not  uncommon  in  the  Pun- 
jab Siwalic  tract  up  to  near  the  Indus.  The 
wood  is  only  used  as  fuel,  the  bark  is  em- 
ployed for  tanning. — Wight  Ic.  Dr.  J.  L, 
Steivart^  M.  D. 

GLOGHENGUT.     Gbb.     Bell  metal. 

GLOMEROUS  FIG  TREE.  Eng.  See 
Ficus  glomerata. 

GLORIOSA  SUPERBA.  Lm.  Rox.W.  Ic 


Fbyllauthus  veluti- 

nu8.  Mull. 

Koamil ;  kalam  of  Beas. 
Pundna  of  Su-plbj. 


Ulat-chandal, 
Superb-lUy, 
Kariari, 
Mendoni, 


Beng. 

Eno. 

Hind. 

Malbal. 


Katijan  also  Kartichey 
pu,  Tam. 

Adavi  nabbi,  Agni  sikha, 
Fotti  dompa,         Tel. 


This  beautiful  lily    is  a  creeper,   which 
grows   wild  in  Ajmer,  the  peninsulaa  of 
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India  and  Malacca  and  in  Ceylon  and  blossoms 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  The  large, 
flame-colonred,drooping  flowers  proceed  from 
the  npper  part  of  the  stalks.  The  fiowers 
are  of  a  white,  yellow  and  orange  colonr,  ihe 
petals  long  and  fringed.  It  lasts  about  eight 
days,  undergoing  various  changes  during  that 
time.  The  root  is  a  strong  poison  the  "  Glo- 
riosa,"  says  Loudon,  "  on  account  of  the 
glorious  colours  of  its  flowers,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  their  form,  is  a  splendid  and  curious 
genus."  The  flower,  large  as  a  lily,  hangs 
down,  and  the  petals,  stamens  and  style  all 
turn  and  grow  up  like  a  flower  turned  inside 
out.  Then  to  complete  the  oddity,the  leaves 
prolong  their  extremities  into  tendrils,  and 
the  plant  walks  on  its  toes. — Mason.  AUisUes 
Mat  Med.  p.  164.  Qetu  Med.  Top.  p.  189. 
Ridddl. 

GLOSSINA  MORSITANS,  isthelselse 
fly ;  it  is  harmless  to  man  and  wild  animals  and 
even  to  calves  while  sucking  the  cow.  The 
Tsalt  salya  or  Zimb  of  Abyssinia  seems  iden- 
tical with  the  Tse  Tse  fly.  It  abounds  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zambesi  river  of  Africa.  Its  bite 
is  fatal  to  the  horse,  the  bullock  and  cow. 

GLOTTE  also  GLATTEE.  Ger.  Li- 
tharge. 

GLOA.  Sans,  from  gloi,  to  be  sad^  or  to 
fade. 

GLOVES. 

GaDts,  Fr. 

Handschuh,  6rr. 

Dastane,  Daste,      Hind. 


Gnanti.  It. 

Rakawizii,  Bus. 

Pertschatki-Golizii,      ,, 


McOulloch's  Oommercicd  Dictionary ^  p.  606, 

GLOW-WORMS,  are  common  in  all  parts 
of  India.  The  glow-worm  of  Ceylon  is 
the  female  of  the  Lampjris  and  attains  a 
size  of  nearly  three  inches.  Mr.  Morren  re- 
ports that  he  has  found  phosphorous  in  glow- 
worms, as  well  as  a  system  of  prisms  in  trans- 
parent lenses,  above  the  luminous  matter. 

GLOXINIA.  The  species  are  handsome 
plants,  bell- shaped,  purple,  blue  and  white 
flowers,  they  i*equire  a  good  light  rich  soil, 
and  plenty  of  water,  but  good  drainage  and 
are  propagated  by  seed,  and  stripping  ofl* 
the  lower  branches  from  the  stem.  G.  mac- 
nlata  and  G.  caulescens  succeed  very  well, 
if  the  roots  are  started  into  growth  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rains.  G.  caulescens 
is  propagated  by  leaves  under  glass ;  G.  ma- 
cnlata  by  division  of  the  roots:  require 
treatment  similar  to  dahlias  for  the  preser- 
vation of  tho  roots  :  they  should  not  be 
grown  in  too  large  pots. — Jaffrey.      Riddell. 

GLUE.     Eb.     Birdlime. 
GLUE.    Esq. 


Sirrisht, 
Sarisht, 


GLUGA. 

Guz.  I  Vaj'ram, 
Hind.  |  Vaj'ramu, 


T4B 


Colli, 
Leim, 


Fr.  I  Frakat ;  Rakat ;  Parakat, 
Ger.  I      Parkat,  Malay. 


Is  extracted    from    refuse    animal     sub-i 
stances,  such  as  the  parings  of  hides,  hoo&,  \ 
ears  of  horses,  oxen,  calves,  and  sheep,  andii: 
is  used  for  cementing  wood.  When  good,  it  is 
hard,  brittle,  of  a  semi-transparent  and  deep 
brown   colour,   and   free  from  clouds    and 
spots.     Glue,  of  a   superior  kind  has  beea 
made   from    the  waste    residue    of   aninul 
tissues,  which  have   served  the  operation  ^ 
tanning  at  the  Government  Tannery,  Hood- 
soor,  samples  have  been  received  from  OoU- 
camnnd,    prepared   by   Mr.    Bropby,     froB 
bones  and  remnants  of  animals  which  haiv 
served  as  food.     Glne  of  a  tolerably   good 
quality  is  made  by  theChinese  from  ox-bides, 
sufficient  to  supply  the  Chinese  themselves, 
and  furnish    an    article     for    export     to 
India.    Agar- Agar  is  the  Malay   naine  for 
the   tenacious  jelly    or  glue,  made  from  a 
marine  plant,  the  Piocaria  (Gigartina)  tenax. 
It  is  imported  into  China  from  the    fiasien 
Archipelago,   though   the   Chinese  likewise 
manufacture  it  for  themselves,  and  apply  it 
as  size  to  many  useful  purposes  and  use  it  as 
food.  The  bamboo  lattice  work  of  lanterns  is 
covered  with  paper  saturated  with  thisgloe 
or  gum,  which,  when  dried,  is  semi-transpa- 
rent. It  is  also  used  in  paper  and  silk  manofao- 
ture.  It  is  incomparable  as  a  past-e,  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  eaten  by  insects.     When  boiled 
with  sugar,  it  forms  a  palatable  sweefroeai. 
Faulkner,    WiUiamSy   Morrison    M.   E.  J.  R. 
See  Gelatine.     Gigartina  Tenax. 

GLUGA.  Malay  is  tlie  Broussonetia  papy- 
rifera  of  botanists,  the  paper  mulberry  tree, 
the  plant  from  which,  in  China  and  Japan, 
a  kind  of  paper  is  made  and  clothing  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  Javanese 
are  the  only  people  of  the  Archipelago  who 
manufacture  a  paper  from  the  liber  or  inn^ 
bark  of  this  plant,  and  this  is  by  a  process 
very  similar  to  that  by  which  the  ancients 
manufactured  papyrus,  but  the  ordina- 
ry Japanese  paper,  in&tead  of  being  costly, 
like  the  papyrus,  is  a  very  cheap  commodi- 
ty. Its  colour  is  that  of  parchment ;  it  is 
very  tough,  and,  except  that  it  is  liable  to 
be  preyed  on  by  insects,  owing  to  the  rice- 
water  used  in  its  preparation,  it  is  very 
durable.  The  name  of  the  plant,  and  that 
of  the  paper,  **  daluwang"  and  "  dalam- 
bang,'*  are  native  Javanese  words;  and 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing paper  from  the  glnga  plant  is 
also  a  native  one,  and  been  long  known 
for  the  few  ancient  manuscripts  found  in 
Java,  and  which,  belonging  as  they  do,  to 
the  times  of  hinduism,  cannot  be  of  later 
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date  than  the  year   1478,  that  in  which 

hindvam  was  finally  subverted.    The  Oluga 

eaUore  and  paper  manofactnre,  are  chiefly 

^vried  on  in  the  province    of  Kadiri,  once 

AQ  extensive  seat  of    hiadnism,   and    the 

iiarties  conducting  them  are  the  mahomme- 

oaa  priests :  in  this  matter  very  likely  the 

SBCOGssors  of  the  brahmins.     It  is  prepared 

ibj  a  process  of  maceration  and  beating. — 

[Cmrfurd Did.,  p.  143.  Joum.  of  the  Indiaji 

IrdUpelagOjNoa,  VI.,  XII.  June — December, 

l8o3,p.  276. 

GLYCINE,  Species.  Bntwause  Hind. 
1  very  fine  aud  prolific  pulse,  much  cultivated 

the  Upper  Provinces  of  India. — AinsUe,  p. 


GLYCINE  ABRUS.    Linn.  Syn.  of  Ab- 
^m  precatorius. — W,  and  A. 
GLYCINE  SINENSIS.     Takes  its  name 
km  glykys,  sweet,  the  roots  and  leaves  of 
of  the  species  being  so.     The  flowers, 
^ibieh  hang  in  racemes  from  the  axila  of  the 
are  violet,  yellow,  or  purple.   Fortune 
it  wild  on  the  hills,  where  it  climbs 
tomg  the  hedges  and  on    trees,   and  its 
lovmng  branches  hang  in  graceful  festoons 
tftbe  sides  of  the  narrow  roads  which  lead 
^  the  mountains.  From  the  20th  of  April 
^^  beginning  of  May,  most  conspicuous 
^onpt  the  shrabs  and  herbaceous  plants 
•'Qflna,    are     the    flowering     Viburnum 
'iBiMephalum  and  dilatatnm,   with  their 
■1^  heads  of  snow-white  flowers  ;  Spiroea 
I  ^i  the  double  variety,  which  is  more  beau- 
ifiil  than    the    original  species  ;    Weigela 
*"*•>  now  well  known  in  Europe :    Mou- 
:  ^  of  various   hues  of  colour ;    azaleas, 
'  frticttkrly   the   lovely    little    "  Am»na," 
^^  japonica  ;    the  lilac  and  white  gly- 
*»e:  roses;   Dulytra  spectabilis  and    Pri- 
Aala  cortosoides,  and  with  such  a  host  of 
*m!i  beauties  the  Chinese  gardens  are  gay 
'^^^^  But  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sight 
I  «  ill  it  the  Glycine  sinensis ;  climbing  upon 
!  *od  hanging  down  from  other  trees,  the  effect 
I  Pwdaced  by  this  climber  is  fine,  attaching, 
'  Ir*^^*®*^©*  or  a  group  of  trees,  it  entwines 
itself   round     the     stems,     running      up 
•J^  branch  and    weighing    down  every 
TOchlet  and,  in  the  end  of  April  or  be- 
I  P*^y»g  of  May,  is  covered  with  flowers. 
I  r^'^-    Fortune's  Wanderings,  p.  66.    A 
!  **^aence  among  the  OhinesSy  p.  242. 

^LYCINE  TOMBNTOSA.  Syn.  of  Dol- 
««*  uniflorus. 

QliTCINB  TRILOBA.  Linn.  Syn.  of 
*^^las  tTilohua.-^Ait. 

%YCYRRHIZA,  a  genus  of  plante  be- 
7^^  to  the  natural  order  Fabace©,  or 
^miuoeiB,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants 


GOLA-DAS. 

spikes,  and  roots  running  very  much  in  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow.  Species  of  Gly- 
cyrrhiza  also  extend  into  Affgha- 
nistan,  whence  liquorice-root,  jeteemadh,  is 
imported  into  India.  The  Glycyrrhiza  with 
both  smooth  and  scabrous  pericarps,  the 
Arabs  call  soos :  Jetthimud  is  the  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra,  and  is  imported  from  the  Red  Sea. 
There  is  a  Taverniera  with  a  sweet  root 
which  has  the  same  name.  Glycyrrhiza  echi- 
nata,  is  a  native  of  Apulia,onMountGardano, 
in  Greece  and  Southern  Russia,  extending 
into  Tartary  and  Northern  China.  The 
whole  plant  is  glutinous  to  the  touch.  The 
roots  are  horizontal,  in  taste  like  the  common 
liquorice.  This  is  sometimes  called  Russian 
Liquorice.  Bot,  Mag  .262,  Mlgnan's  Travels 
p.  35. — Eng.  Otfc.  Sim's  Nees,  328.  Royle. 
GLYCYRRHIZA  GLABRA.    Linn. 


Asl-ns-sus 

Ar 

Bekh-mekeh, 

Fera. 

N'wy-k'hyo 

Bufttf. 

Madhiika, 

Sans. 

Mithi-lakri, 

DUK. 

Yestimadhuka, 

}} 

Liqnorico 

Eng. 

Adi-modram 

TAMt. 

yXvKvppi^a 

Ge. 

Yestimadhuka 

Teu 

.Tefcim'idh, 

Hind. 

Ati  madhrama 

ft 

Urib-manis 

Malay.* 

wiwpiunated  leaves,  small  flowers  in  axillary 


A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Crete^ 
and  Candia,  also  of  Cochin  China  and  China. 
The  name  liquorice,  according  to  Du  Theis, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  *  reglisse,'' 
which  is  itself  a  corruption  of  Glycyrrhiza* 
The  roots  ahound  in  a  saccharine  mucilagin-^ 
ous  matter,  which  is  slightly  hitter,  and 
readily  soluhle  in  water,  A  powder,  and  the 
well-known  common  extract,  are  prepared 
from  it.  The  decoction  in  different  form^  is 
a  common  remedy   for  coughs. 

Mignan  found  the  plant  abundant  through- 
out the  country,  burnt  as  fire- wood. 

Jetimad'h  is  only  sold  in  the  bazaars 
as  a  medicine — If  imported  it  is  the  root  of 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra; — if  indigenous,  it  is 
obtained  from  the  root  of  Abrus  precatorius. 
— Ai7is,  Mat.  Med.  p,  24.  0' Shaughnessy^ 
page  293.  Eng.  Oyc,  Mignan's  Travel 
p.  35. 

GLYCYRRHIZA  TRIPHYLLA. 

Zaisi,  of  Xjy.  |  Jetimadh,  Hind. 

..Vslasus,  Boot.  | 

Inspi.ssated  juice,  rab-us-sus.  Several  species* 
possibly  including  that  of  Europe,  G.  glabra, 
are  common,  wild  in  Afghanistan,  where 
they  are  mentioned  by  Griffith,  and  where 
Bellew  collected  two  at  6,000  to  6,0(10  feet. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Steioartf  M.  D. 

GOL.  Hind.  Round,  globular,  hence 
Gola  a  cannon  ball ;  Goli,  a  musket  ball. 

GOLA.  Hind.  A  caste  employed  as  rice 
cleaners,  or  in  salt  manufacture. 

GOLAB-JAM.  Bbno.  Rose  apple,  Euge- 
nia jambosa. 

GOLA-DAS.     Hind.    Slaves. 
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OOLAOANDI.  Tel.  also  Amada-kada. 
TcL.     Cyanotis  axillaris. — SchulL 

GOLAKONDA  MIRAPA,  Tel.  Capsi- 
cnm  frutescens,  L.  var.  $.  flayam.  It  is 
called  by  various  names,  as  Golconda,  Chilly, 
Nepal  Chilly,  &c. 

GOLAKA.  Sansc.  A  son  born  of  a 
widow.  Among  theMahrattas,  the  termGolak 
is  considered  to  apply  to  a  caste  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  the  illegitimate  offspring 
of  a  woman  of  the  braman  caste ;  Randa- 
golak,  is  the  adulterous  progeny  of  a  wo- 
man who  has  a  husband,  Runda-golak-go- 
lak,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  widow.  The 
members  of  the  Gt>laka  caste  at  Poona  act 
as  astrologers,  agents,  money  changers  and 
are  held  as  no  better  than  sudras.  —  TTiZ^oti. 

GOLA-PURAB.  Hind.  An  inferior  tribe 
of  Snnadh  brahmans,  who  cultivate  lands 
in  the  Agra  district. — Wilson. 

GOLAREE  PASS.     See  Khyber,  p.  521. 

GOLCONDAH.  A  small  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mfitsulipatam  but  in  the  Hydera- 
bad territory,  from  which,  formerly,  dia- 
monds were  obtained*,  the  soil  is  not  now 
worked. 

GOLCONDAH.  A  fortress  and  small 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moosa  river 
five  miles  W.  from  Hyderabad.  Golcon- 
dah  was  formed  into  a  hindu  kingdom  in 
the  reign  of  Mahomed  Toghlak  by  a  de- 
scendant of  a  royal  house  of  Telinganah. 
A  mahomedan  dynasty  was  subsequently 
founded,  here,  by  Kuli  Kutub  Shah.  He 
ruled  for  sixty  years  during  which  he  was 
employed  in  reducing  the  hindus  eastwards 
to  Masulipatam  and  Rajahmundry.  Gol- 
condah  fell  to  Aurungzebe  in  J  677  after  a 
protracted  siege.  In  Orme*s  time,  under 
the  Asof  Jahi  dynasty,  tlie  Golcondah 
sovereignty  included  Arcot,  Kumul,  Cud- 
dapah,  Rajahmundry  and  Chicacole.  The 
town  of  that  name  has  almost  disap- 
peared but  the  fortress  on  a  fortified  rock 
remains.  It  is  commanded  by  a  low  range 
of  hills   to  the  north. 

GOLD.    Eng.    Germ. 

Zebeb/.Tibr,  Arab.     Amaa,  Kancbana,  Hal. 

Gold,  Dan.  Swed. 

Qoud,  DuT. 

Or.  Fa. 

Zabab,  Heb. 

Sana,    DuK.  Guz.  Hind. 
Oro,  It.  Span. 

Sol,  Aanim,  Bex  Me-        I  Bangarroo, 
tallorum,         Lat.    f 

Gold  is  one  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is 
found  in  nature  in  its  metallic  state.  It  is  oc- 
casionally found  mineralised  by  tellurium. 
Native  gold  occurs  in  cubes  without  cleav- 
age, also  in  grains,  thin  lamineB,  and  masses, 
sometimes  filiform  or  reticulated.    The  co- 


Zar, 

Paus. 

Zloto, 

Pol. 

Giro,  Goto. 

Port. 

Soloto, 

Rus. 

Svrarnam, 

Sans. 

Ponnoo, 

Tam. 

Banfirarroo. 

Tel. 
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lor  varies  in    shade,    sometimes   being 
bright  yellow,  at  others  almost  silvery  whit 
from  the  quantity  of  silver  with  which  it  i| 
mixed.     It    is  very  ductile  and  malleabl 
Hardness  2*5  to  3.  Specific  gravity  12  to  2( 
varying    according  to  the    metals    alloyi 
with  the  gold.     Native  gold  usually  coi 
tains  silver,  and  in  very  various  proportioi 
The  finest  native  gold  horn  Russia  yielded- 
gold  98-96,  silver  016,  copper  035,  ii 
0'05  ;  specific  gravity  19099.     A  gold  firoi 
Marmata  afforded   only  73*45  per  cent, 
gold,  with  26*48  per  cent,  of  silver;  speciSo! 
gravity,  12*666.     This  last  is  in  the  propop^ 
tion  of  3  of  gold  and  1  of  silver.    The  foW 
lowing  proportions  have  also  beeu  obtsiiM 
ed ;  3|  to  1,  5  to  1,  6  to  1,   8  to  1 ;  and  thid 
is  the  most  common  ;  12  to  1  also  is  of  frM 
quent  ocourrence.     Copper  is  often  fonnffl 
in  alloy  with  gold,  and  also  palladium  and 
rhodium.   A  rhodium  gold  from  Mexico  garfl 
the  specific  gravity  16*5  to  16*8,  and  conJ 
tained  34  to  43  per  cent,  of  rhodium.    Irom 
and  copper  pyrites  are  often  mistaken  fon 
gold  by  those  inexperienced  in  ores :  bat,  goldl 
is  at  once  distinguished  by  being  easily  call 
in  sizes  and  flattening  under  a  hammer.] 
The  pyrites  when  pounded  are  reduced  to 
powder  j  iron  pyrites  is  too  hard  to  yield  at 
all  to  a  knife,  and  copper  pyrites  affords  a 
dull  greenish  powder.    Moreover  the  pyrites 
give  off   sulphur    when    strongly   heated, 
while  gold  melts  without  any  such  odonr. 
Native  gold  is  to  a  large  extent  obtained 
from  alluvial  washings.     It  is  also  found 
disseminated  throngh  certain  rocks,  especi- 
ally quartz  and  talcose  rocks,  and  it  is  often 
contained  in  pyrites,  constituting  the  aon- 
ferous  pyrites  ;  the  detritus  affording  gold- 
dust  has  proceeded  from  some  gold-beanng 
rocks.     Gold  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
globe.    It  occurs  in  Brazil  (where,  formerly, 
a  great  part  of  that  used  was  obtained), 
along  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs 
nearly  parallel    with  the   coast,  especially 
near  Villa  Rica  and  in    t^e  province  of 
Minas  Geraes ;  in  New  Granada,  at  Anto- 
quia,  Ohoco,  and  Grion;  in  Chili;  sparingly 
in  Peru  and  Mexico;  in  the  southeru  part  of 
the  United  States.     In  Europe  it  is  most 
abundant  in  Hungary  at  Konigsberg,  Schem- 
nitz  and  Felsobanya,  and  in  Transylvania, 
at  Kapnik,  Vorospatak,  and  Offenbanyaj  it 
occurs  also  in  the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Reuss,  and  Aar ;  and  southern  slope  rf  the 
Apennine  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  and  Monte 
Rosa  to  the  valley  of  Aosta;  in  Piedmont; 
in  Spain,  formerly  worked  in  Asturias ;  in 
the  county    of    Wicklow    in  Ireland;  "» 
Wales  and  parts  of  the  west  of  England  = 
in  Sutherlandshire  in  the  north  o£Scom<^f 
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Sireden  at  Edelfors.  In  the  Ural 
re  sre  valaable  mines.  Tbere 
ire  miaes  id  Afrits  at  Kordafan,  botweec 
Ihr-fnriuidAbjsfiiDift',  also  south  of  Sahwa, 
in  (he  westein  part  of  Africa  from  Senegal 
to  Cipe  Palnutr  -,  also  along  tbe  coast  oppo- 
Hle  Hadt^ascar  between  22°  and  28^  S. 
bL,  supposed  bj  some  to  bare  been  the 
Ophir  of  tlio  time  of  Solomon.  Other 
r^ioDB  in  wbich  gold  is  fonnd  are  the 
Gtiaa  Monntaios  in  Little  Thibet.  Central 
lni,lDdia,  Malacca,  China,  Japan,  Formosa, 
CcjloD,  Java,  Snmatra,  and  the  Fbilippinea. 

UDtil  lately,  nearly  all  the  gold  of  com- 
wrce  came  from  Asiatic  Russia  and  Mezi- 
Ea,bDt  recent  disooTeries  of  gold  in  Cali> 
few*  and  Anstmlia  have  opened  new  and 
W  eooTCes  of  sappl;. 

The  imports  into  India,  of  bnllion  are 
■ntinnons.  The  export  of  bullion  from  Lon- 
Jn  to  the  nndermentioned  conntries  dnring 
Ik  sii  months  ending  31st  December  1SS6, 
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Total  £17,806,940,  in  1856,  agains' 
^1*^610  in  1856:  from  the  Mediter" 
""(•n  ports,  dnring  the  twelve  months) 
fi,?0O  of  gold  and  £2.025,540  silver, 
^  citnordiDBry  amounts  despatched  via 
"Dttrtone  and  Dover  to  France,  of 
•mehno  accurate  records  are  obtainable, 
"i  npottbg  on  the  state  of  the  bnllion 
•"••tet,  they  give  the  salijoined  as  the 
"***  prices.  Li  a  recent  publication  it 
**■  (Uted  that,  within  the  last  five  years, 
"•oity-foiir  millions  of  specie  has  been 
'"""^  hj  Calcutta  and  Bombay  alone. 
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Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Total. 

1851-52. 
1852.SS. 
1853-34. 
1351-65 
18d5-56.. 

Hi.  1.65,72,758. 
„  2.2a/>5,796. 
„  1,67,82,200 
..      67.S7,340. 
„  3,71,67,761. 

S,*9,63.1W. 
.  3.*9.66.231 
.  2.12,90.787. 

64,08,606 
5,81,00,445. 

.  4,13,86,937 
.  S.78,72,047 

.  8,8e,7a,987 
1,31.95,946 

.  9,3S,68,2DG 

Total  Rb.  9,S6,li,850   14,57,29,273  24,83,45,123 
The  drain   towards   China   is   almost  as 

great,  and  both,  together,  cause  a  withdrawal 

of  some  seven  millions  a  year  from  the  cur- 
■ency  of  Europe.     In  connection  with  the 

above,  it  may   be   interesting  to  show  the 

amoont  of  gold. 

Imported  iWnn  Calentta 
into  Hftdras,  fVom  lat 
Novamber  1865 


OetrAat  18S6. 


Kiported  from  Uadru  to 
Snbordi  nate  Ports,  from 
iBt  November  ]89S  to 
Silt  October  1866. 


3  «     E  a 
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Mr.  Wood's  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Cal- 
cutta shows  the  following  imports  of  gold 
and  silver : 

Gold.  Silver. 


1856-57 
1857-5H 
1858-69 
1869-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 


449,258 
673,916 
464169 
336,565 
1,028,966 
793,028 
989,220 
1,171,068 
1,437,198 
1,422,091 
1,619,562 


2,069,765 
3,8!2,62S 
1,665,060 


5,S12,CS9 
6,857,846 
8,916.077 
8,856,936 
2,690,032 
2,643.089 


10,976,066  87,367,041 

In  1S48  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  use  in 
the  world  was  estimated  by  the  beet  autho- 
rities at  about  £600,000,000  sterling  and 
the  annual  supply  was  believed  to  be  be- 
tween eight  milHooB  and  nine  millions  sterl- 
ing. From  the  influx  consequent  on  the 
opening  of  the  gold  fields  of  California  and 
Australia,  the  amonnt  in  hand,  in  1858,  was 
compnted  at  about  £820,000,000  sterling, 
equivalent  to  abont  205,000,000  ounces  troy 
or  6,S42  tons.  Great  as  the  amount  Beems, 
it  could  be  all  contaioed  in  a  cubic  block  of 
gold  only  23  feet  in  diameter.  The  gold 
coinage  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States  amounted  in  1843,  to 
£4,200,000  and  in  lii53,  it  was  £41,800,000 
or  nearly  ten-fold  as  large.  JET.  D.  R.  p.  189. 
Jn  Iitdia,  scales  of  gold  are  found  in  the 
gravel  of  river-beds  over  a  great  extent  of 
countiy.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that 
the  gold  quartz  is  practically  inexhaosUble. 
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Bat  no  practical  man  has  yet  tested  this 
quartz  by  roasting  and  crashing  it,  so  as  to 
determine  whether  the  per-centage  of  gold 
produced  would  repay  the  expense  of  work- 
ing on  a  large  scale.  In  the  process  of 
quarts- crashing  the  quartz  is  first  calcined 
in  an  ordinary  kiln  to  assist  the  process 
of  crushing;  after  being  broken  into  smaller 
pieces,  it  subsequently  undergoes  the  stamp- 
ers. But  a  common  flour  mill  the  ordinary 
chert  or  mill-stone  grit,  will  crush  it  better 
than  any  and  millers  aver  that  this  work 
wears  them  less  than  even  grinding  Indian 
com.  The  crushed  or  ground  quartz  flows 
with  a  sfcream  of  water  into  slime  pits  and 
labyrinths  of  narrow  pipes,  at  the  entrances 
of  which  the  particles  of  gold  sink  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravity.  For  the  reduc- 
tion of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  compli- 
cated processes  are  necessary.  But,  in  the 
separation  of  gold,  a  simple  mechanical  opera- 
tion is  all  that  is  required  to  extract 
the  metal  from  its  matrix,  whether  that 
matrix  be  quartz,  or  slate,  or  granite.  Where 
silver  and  copper  particles  are  associated 
with  gold,  finer  processes  are  however 
necessary  for  their  separation  ;  but  for  com- 
mercial purposes  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  rude  separation  we  have  indicated 
on  the  spot  where  the  gold  quartz  exists. 
A  ton  of  Virginian  quartz  was  found  to  yield 
1  oz.  7  dwts  7  gr.  of  pure  gold,  or  nearly  an 
ounce  and  a  half.  Half  an  ounce  per  ton  if 
worked  upon  the  spot  where  the  quartz  is 
found  would  pay  all  expenses.  About  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  can  be  obtained  from 
Welsh  quartz. 

Gold  is  often  mentioned  as  an  article  of 
commerce. 

In  the  Bible  (I.  Kings,  c.  9,  v.  26)  about 
1,000  B.  G.  Solomon,  king  of  all  Israel, 
'*  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Eziongeber,  which 
is  beside  Eloth  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  Edom."  And  these  ships 
brought  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones 
from  Ophir  and  Tharshish  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  king  Solomon  '^  exceeded  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  for  riches."  Silver  was 
BO  plentiful  at  his  Court  that  it  was  '^  ac- 
counted nothing  of."  The  king's  drinking 
cups  were  made  of  pure  gold,  and  his 
shields  were  covered  with  beaten  gold.  It 
has  never  been  satis&ctorily  settled  where 
Ophir  and  Tharshish  were  situated,  but  we 
are  distinctly  told  that  the  navy  of  Tharshish 
brought  "  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes 
and  peacocks,"  and  it  has  been  surmised  by 
some  writers  that  Tharshish  was  either  China, 
or  some  islands  in  the  China  seas.  Ophir, 
is  also  supposed  to  have  been  some  district 
or  port  in  the  Bed  Sea^  on  the  East  Coast  of 
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Africa,  or  on  the  Malabar  Coast  or  Coast 
Malacca.  The  "  precious  stones"  which  kii 
Solomon  procured  from  Ophir  are  special! 
referred  to.  Some  Portuguese  historiai 
have  supposed  that  it  was  Sofala, 
some  other  plaqe  near  the  mouths  of  tl 
Zambezi,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  whent 
the  Tharshish  fleet  brought  the  rich  mc 
chandise  which  contributed  so  much  to 
splendour  and  mafi^n  i  ficence  of  Solomon's  kin| 
dom.  The  Tharshish  fleet  is,  however,  said 
have  arrived  at  Eziongeber  only  once  eve 
three  years,  from  which  we  may  fairly  infe 
that  the  voyage  was  a  considerable  one, 
the  ships  nad  to  go  with  the  S.  W.  moi 
soons  and  return  with  the  N.  E.  winds,  or  tbi 
they  made  a  trafficking  voyage  from  one  ph 
to  another  until  the  cargo  was  sold  and 
other  shipped.  Ships  or  boats  coasting  froi 
the  Bed  Sea  to  the  mouths  of  the  Zaml 
would  scarcely  take  three  years  for  such 
voyage.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  thei 
fore,  that  king  Solomon's  navigators  ci 
ed  the  open  seas  and  traded  with  India  an( 
China. 

Eziongehery  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  S( 
(I  Kings  ix  and  26 ,)  is  a  little  port  at  tl 
head  of  the  Elamitic,  or  eastern  gulf  of 
Bed  Sea.     This  town  more  naturally 
longed  to  the  Midianites  of  Sinai,  or  ratbc 
to  their  friends  the  Egyptians.    It  was 
wards   called  Berenies  by   the  Ptolenu'esfl 
and  its  place  is  still  pointed  out  bf  tbef\ 
Egyptian  name   of  the  valley  in  which  it 
stood  as  Wady  Tabe,  the  valley  of  the  city, 
and  is  no  doabt  the  town  known  seven  oen-^l 
turies  later  under  the  name  of  the  Goldeaj 
Berenice,and  not  many  miles  from  the  modeni| 
So  a  akin,  where  gold  was  more  common  thai 
in  every  other  place  of  tr^de.     Solomon'«I 
ships    sent    from      Eziongeber,     hronghil 
home    chiefly     gold    from    Ophir.     Promf 
Ophir  they  also    brought    precious  stones 
and  ebony.    Sharpens  History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  I, 
p.  107. 

There  are,  however,  conflicting  opinions 
amongst  the  learned  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Ophir,  whether  it  was  a  country  or  it  be  the 
Arabic  verb,  Afr,  to  flow,  to  rush  in,  to  pass 
on.  If  the  latter  etymology  be  the  correct 
one,  whatever  place  produced  gold,  would 
be  styled  Ophir  by  the  Hebrews.  There  are, 
at  present,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  two 
places  called  Mt.  Ophir— one  of  themamotiD- 
tain  in  Sumatra,  in  the  Palimbayang  district 
9,770  feet  above  the  sea,  to  which  the  name 
was  given  by  the  Portuguese,  and  they  g*ve 
the  same  name  to  a  mountain  40  miles  N.  of 
the  town  of  Malacca,  4,000  feet  high:  Ifl 
the  vicinity  of  both  of  them  gold  has  been 
obtained. — Bihnore  403. 
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The  Malabar  coasfc,   in   parfcicnlor^   ifc  is 
Ibonghi  must  be  rich  in  gold,  for  tbe  geolo- 

F'  il  formation  of  the  country  is  very  simi- 
to  that  which  led  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
tto  foretell  the  existence  of  gold  iu  Ans- 
a.    Moreover,  tradition   indicated   tlie 
wealth  of  this  part  of  India ;  and 
e  writers  set    forth    the     opinion — an 
ion,  by  the  way,  which  is  strongly  ad- 
ted  by  Mr.  Max  Mailer  in  his  recent 
res  on  the  science  of  language — that 
is  tbe  Ophir  of  Scripture.  Un  doubt- 
Ij  Berenice,  on  the   shores  of  tlio  Bed 
iras    one  •  Ophir.       Even    while    the 
of    £tbiopia      may    have  only  been 
up  by  the  unsettled   tribes    of  tbe 
it  had  yet  been   a  source  of   great 
to  Ethiopia  ;    bat   when  Ethiopia 
OQDqnered  by  tbe   Egyptians   and  its 
were    worked    by     Egyptian   skill, 
produce  seemed  boundless.     Tbe  gold 
foand    iu     quartz     veins    within     a 
lock,  at  vaiious  spots  in  the  Nubian 
between  Derr  on  the  Nile  and  Soua- 
on  the  coast.     They  were  said  to  bring 
och  year,    the    improbable     sum    of 
•two    millions      of      min®,     seventy 
sterling,  (Diod.  Sic.  Hb.  i.   49.)  us 
*»W8rded  in  tho  hieroglyphics  under  the 
1>|3rq{  the  king  in  the  Menmonium,  who 
•tbe  offering  the  produce  to  Amun-ra. 
u  tittse  mines    criminals    and  prisoners 
fe  in  war  were  sent  in   chains,   to  work 
•if  a  guard  of  soldiers ;  and   such  was 
■^unhappy  state,  banished  from  the  light 
■Weo,  and  robbed  of  everything  that 
■|k«  life   valuable,    that    the    Egyptian 
F^  represented  this  as  the  punishment 

ttfce  wicked  souls  in  the  next  world.  No 
*r  known  mines  were  so  rich.  Prom  the 
**^.  Noab,  gold,  tbe  country  received  the 
^«  of  Nubia,  or  the  land  of  gold,  and  gold 
J*  shipped  from  the  port  afterwards  by 
Ptolemies  named  the  Golden  Berenice. 
^  ^ns  henceforth  more  abundant  in 
t  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
j^i  and  food  and  every  natural  pro- 
most  have  been  dearer.  Under 
circumstances,  while  they  may  have 
ported  iron  and  copper  from  Cyprus,  oil 
8^lverfrom  Greece,  with  a  few  other 
from  Arabia  and  Palestine,  they  could 
JJ  exported  very  little  beyond  gold.  The 
mines  helped  the  people's  industry  in 
ing  their  great  works  in  building 
mwar;  but  after  a  time  it  undermined 
.  "^nstry,  and  made  the  country  an 
to  *^  richer  prey  for  its  neighbour. 
V*«T»'j  HUUrry  of  JEgijpi  Vol  I.  p.  89.) 
«iro^r    ''         •  '      ^ 


:  J*  4rofria,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper, 
'  ■•aet  with  in  different  parts,  the  last, 


GOLD. 

recently  in  Oman.  Gold  is  mentioned  by 
tho  ancient  writers^  and  in  all  probability 
it  will  be  found  when  the  country  is  better 
explored,  but  at  present  it  is  not  known  to 
exist  in  Arabia. 

Malabar,  A  Committee  appointed  by  the 
!  Madras  Government  in  1832  to  consider 
Lieut.  Nicolson's  proceedings,  .  repoi*tid 
that  neai'ly  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Malabar,  except  that  part  immediately  along 
the  coast  consists  of  lofty  mountains  covered 
with  dense  forest  or  thick  jungle.  The  chain 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  gold 
washing  is  formed  of  the  Koondah  and 
Mokoorty  Hills  to  the  south-east  of  Calicut 
and  Neilgherries  to  the  east,  and  the  V7y- 
naad  mountains  to  the  north-east.  These 
send  off  nunierons  lateral  ranges  between 
which  are  chief  valleys  in  most  places  close- 
ly covered  with  forest.  The  most  extensive 
of  these  is  that  of  Nelamboor  including 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Eruaad  talook, 
bounded  on  tho  east  by  the  Neilgherries,  on 
the  north  by  Wynaad,  on  the  north-west  by 
a  lateral  range  running  south  from  the 
ghauts  called  the  Wawoot  Hills,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Koondah  and  Mookoorty  moan- 
tains.  From  these,  on  all  sides,  innumerable 
mountain  streams  descend,  and  uniting  near 
Nelamboor,  form  the  Bey  poor  river,  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  about  eight  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Calicut.  In  the  mountainous  district  of 
Wynaad,  streams  in  the  same  manner 
descend  through  every  valley  and  unite  into 
large  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Cauvery  in 
the  Mysore  and  Coimbatore  countries.  The 
committee  reported  the  whole  of  the  above- 
mentioned  mountains  to  be  of  primitive  for- 
mation. In  the  Nelamboor  valley,  so  far  as 
the  observations  of  the  Committee  went,  the 
prevailing  rock  is  gneiss,  a  stratified  granitic 
rock.  Above  this,  in  most  places,  is  a  species  of 
clay- ironstone,  which  from  its  softness,  ena- 
bling it  to  be  cut  into  the  form  of  bricks  for 
building,  received  from  Dr.  Buchanan  the  name 
of  laterite.  It  is  the  overlying  rock  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  ghauts  and  the 
sea  to  the  westward,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
hills  are  entirely  formed  of  it.  "  When  fresh 
dug  it  is  perfectly  sectile,  but  on  exposure  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  weather  it 
becomes  of  considerable  hardness.  So  far  as 
tho  gold  mines  are  concerned,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  deposit  formed  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  from  the  gradual  disintegration  of 
the  immense  mountain  masses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  in  which  process  part  of  the  pre- 
cious oro  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
washed  down  along  with  the  eai*thy  pai-ticles. 
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However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  gold  '      Arlipoi-amboor     river,    a   feeder    of     the 

exists  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  whole  i  Todakul  river. 

of  the  country  on  the  western  side  of  the  !      Arankyum  river,  disemboguing  at    Cara- 

ghats  in  every  stream  which  takes  its  rise  '  londy. 

from  the  Koondah,  Neilgherry,  and  Wynaad  |      Beypore  river — gold  is  found  in  the   beds 

mountains,  and  in  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore    of  the  several  branches  of  this  river  -which 


along  the  whole  of  South  Malabar.  It  is 
throughout  in  the  form  of  minute  grains. 
One  of  the  persons  examined  stated  that  he 
had  once  or  twice  seen  a  piece  as  heavy  as  a 
gold  fanam  (about  the  1-8  0th  part  of  an  ounce 
Troy),  but  in  all  the  specimens  examined  by 
the  Committee,  tlie  portions  were  infinitely 
smaller.  The  principal  washings  are  in  the 
Ernaad,  Wynaad,  Neddinganaad,  Koorme- 
naad,  Calicut,  and  Sh  ernaad  talooks,  but 
Lieut.  Nicolson,  who  dunng  1830,  and  1831 
and  32  was  emplo3'ed,  with  a  body  of  pioneers, 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  gold  mines  in 
Malabar,  then  distinctly  stated  that  he  had 
traced  the  source  of  the  gold  to  its  matrix, 
in  the  rocks  of  the  Coondah  and  Mookoorty 
Hills  ;  in  one  of  his  later  reports  he  men- 


flow  through  the  Nelamboor  valley,   before 
they  all  unite  above  Mambaat  Angaddj. 

Carampoya  or  Carambye  river  i-ises  IDce 
the  Pouapoya,  q.  v.  with  which  it  unites  at 
PooUiumpara  in  Wynaad,  and  their  united 
stream  is  then  called  Pamdy-paya,  but  this, 
on  approaching  the  ghauts,  again  divides 
into  two  streams  and  the  main  brandi  called 
in  the  Nelamboor  valley,  tlie  Caratnbg^ 
rushes  down  the  Alliurapully  chernm. 

Calicut  Pooloowye  river  in  Calient 
talook. 

Iroopoonjay  river  in  Calicut  talook. 
Cooderuapoya  river,  a  feeder  of  the  Bey- 
pore river. 

Caracoorpoya  river,  descends  from  Devalla 


Cumballa  Nullay,  one  of  the  Chulanially 
range  close  under  Nellialum. 
Ernaad  viz. 


Ariabode  river 
Aripanaad  hill 
Carcatode 
Cacatode  (perhaps  the 


Goddaloor 
Koomenaad  taluk,  yiz. 

Ponam  river 

Poonooa 


same  as  Carcatode. ),Marootheyl,  river 
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tioned  that  the  miners  in  Malabar  generally  i  *"  ''^t  "S^}^  f/ *^«  "^"^  ^^"^"^S^  *^«  Carcoor 
pursue  the  veins  of  quartz,  and  wash  the  i  P*l«  *°  f"".  ^^^  Poonapoja  «ver. 
portions  of  rock  and  earth  composing:  them  ^P^i  Mines. 
from  a  belief  that  they  are  most  productive.  Carembat  j  ungle  near  Carcoor. 
About  ten  years  subsequent  to  this,  Capt. 
Newbold  remarked  that  where  pi  u tonic 
rocks  come  in  contact  with  the  primary 
shists  a  greater  tendency  to  metallic  and 
silicious  development  is  observed,  and  from 
the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin,  in  the  Mala- 
yan peninsula,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Assam,  the 
Burman  Empire,  and  in  Hungary  it  is  in 
veins  of  quartz,  ferrnginoas  quartz  and 
their  alluvium  that  gold  is  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  The  gold  rocks 
in  the  Madras  Central  Museum  show  the 
same  fact  of  quai*tzoze  rocks  being  the  ma- 
trix of  the  gold  in  Southern  India.  In  1793, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Goveraor  of  Bombay,  ordered 
a  minute  report  to  be  made  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  mines  in  Malabar,  which  still 
continue  to  be  worked  very  industriously 
by  the  natives  of  the  country.  Afterwards  in 
1831,  Mr.  Sheffield  the  Collector  of  that  pro- 
vince  made  their  existence  known  to  Govern- 
ment, when  he  stated  that  gold  dust,  weigh- 
ing 11,449  fanams  had  been  collected  in  a 
few  of  the  talooks  there  :  for  gold  is  found  in 
all  the  rivers  of  the  Malabar  province,  from 
the  stream  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Elatoor 
about  8  miles  north  of  Calicut,  as  far  south 
as  the  numerous  streams  flowing  through  the 
Palghaut  valley,  which  form  their  junction 
about  1 5  miles  below  Paulghautcherry  to  the 
great  Ponany  river,  and  some  of  which  reach 
the  southern  boundary  between  Cochin  and 
Malabar  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  Calicut. 


jMaroothey, 
Mooryatha, 
Malanoom,      „ 
Pallav  Kooth  river 
Pathillypaddom  „ 
Poolakottu  „ 

Pootoo  Piryarate  riv^ 
Varoor 


Catchapoora  river 

Eddakara  river 

Karamanna  river 

Karote, 

Rootakel, 

Kakatode, 

Moothoota 

Morootingat 

Mannakat, 

Killakumpoya  river,  rushes  down  from  the 
Wynaad  into  the  Nelamboor  valley  to  join 
the  Poonapoya  river. 

Kutchambara  on  the  bank  of  the  Coodoora 
Poya  river. 

Mambaat-angady,  see  Beypoor  river. 

Malabar,  the  matrix  of  the  gold  oi*e  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  in  the  mountains  and  hills  of 
Malabar,  and  in  many  elevated  spote  in 
the  valleys  of  Nelamboor  and  Mookoorty, 
and  immediate  vicinity  of  Devalia  and  ibe 
Koondah  and  Neilgherry  mountains,  and 
that  which  is  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers 
and  other  mountain  streams  seems  to  be 
brought  down  by  the  monsoon  rains. 

Mullialum. 

Moondairy  and  Maneecote. 
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Adfngenaad  Talook. 

Alliporam  river  in  Nedingenaad. 
Poondoloor  river  in  Nedingenaad. 
Neiamboor  valley — the    mines   are  here 
enible :  the  principal  however,  are  in 
tiiickest  parte?  the  jangle  immediately 
the  Wynaad  Hills  and  near  the  tbUow- 
riUages  belonging  to  the  Teeroopaad  of 
Neiamboor,  viz. 
Coodrambat,  Katchapoora. 
Coorambftl,  see  Neelamboor. 
Knfccbapoora,  see  Neiamboor. 
Moondairy,  see  Neelamboor. 
Mamieecote,  see  Neelamboor. 

Parparangaddy.    The    sands   on   the   sea 
between  Parparangaddy,    Caralondy 
Beypoor. 

Poonapoya  or  Golden  river,   rises  in  the 
Mallah  N.   E.  of  Mookoorty  forming 
of  the  main   chain  of  the  Neilgherries. 
Poonapoya  descends  the  mountains  be- 
Alliam  Pullay  and  the   Carcoor  Cher- 
ind  long  before  its  formation   with  the 
bye,  it  receives  both  the  Kellakum- 
lojiwd  Caracoopoya. 

Slieniaad,  viz. 
Cinloody  or  Kadaloondy  on  the  sea  beach. 


GOLD, 

SoiUhent  Mahratta  Gcnmtry.  Abont  the  year 
1830  the  attention  of  the  late  Captain 
Newbold  was  drawn  to  the  gold  districts 
in  the  Dharwar  and  Belgaum  colleo- 
torates,  when  travelling  through  Damnl^  and 
p.  44,  Vol.  xi.  of  the  Madras  Lit.  Journal 
p^ives  his  report  of  the  gold  that  he  saw 
there,  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  at  Sattoor,  a 
few  miles  from  Dhoui,  in  the  Kupputgode 
range  of  hills  near  Damul.  Also  in  the 
sands  of  the  Hurti  rivulet,  in  the  same  range, 
a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Gudduk  ;  and 
he  mentions  that  grold  likewise  exists  in  the 
Kir  talook  of  the  Dharwar  col  lee  torate,  near 
Chik  Mulgoond.  The  gold  of  the  Kupput- 
gode range  seems  mixed  with  silver,  for  he 
obtained  a  small  button  of  that  metal  from 
the  auriferous  ore  collected  in  the  sands  near 
Dhoui,  and  he  subseqaently  discovered  a 
grey  silver  ore  in  a  fragment  of  quartz  that 
he  picked  up  there.  There  has  not  been 
recorded  any  account  of  the  products  of  the 
washings  of  Malabar,  but  in  washing  the 
sands  of  the  Kupputgode  range,  there 
remains  a  black  sand  (menachanite)  which 
Captain  Newbold  supposed  to  be  probably 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  dykes 
of  basaltic  rock,  or  the  greenstone  and  hom- 


P«pmuigady  in  the  Shernaad   Talook  to  i  blende  rocks  in  the   vicinity.     Native  gold- 


^^'iwiidy  and  thence  to  Beypoi-e — the  sea 
Wiiatween  these  places. 
Teeroowalay  or  Teermoulay  a  hill  near 
™»at  Angady,  about  1 60  feet   above  the 


washers  are  in  the  habit  of  going  out  after 
the  monsoon  and  washing  the  heavy  deposits 
of  crushed  quartz  (detritus)  which  the  rains 

c    ^.  ,  bring  down  from  the  Kupputgode  Hills.  Dr. 

W  of  the  Beypore  river.  Teeroowarabady  |  Clarke,  of  Australia,  however,  having  written 
wisioii  of  Pol  wye,  North  of  the  Beypore  .  to  the  Bombay  Government  informing  them 
I  J^isamoantain  sti'eam  which,  descending  that,  having  studied  a  geological  map  of 
« Ghauts  to  the  left  of  the  road  through  j  Lidia,  he  could  point  out  to  them,  with 
Je  Tambercberry  pass,  runs  through  the  i  certainty,  where  gold  must  exist,  theGovern- 
J*^bercherry     and    Palwye     districts  and  i  ment    appointed    Captain    Aytoun,  of  the 


■nnsajanction  with  the  great  Beypore  river  I  Bombay  Artillery,  to  survey  the  Kupput- 
*iweett  Panroorand  Sherwaddu,  and  oppo-  i  gode  Hills,  and   report  whether  they  con- 
■teto^Iapooram,  in  the  Eruaad  Talook.        i  tained  gold  or  iron.  Captain  Aytoun  in  1852, 
Pooney  Hill  in  Tiroowally  Talook.  |  found  gold  in  the  sand  forming  the  beds  of 

Poolyode    „  „  ,,  |  nullahs,  which  are  mountain  torrents  in  the 

^wakal  river  a  feeder  of  the  Poonany.  I  rainy  season  and  almost  dry  during  the  rest 
Wynaad,  above  the  Ghauts,  gold  is  found  |  of  the  year.  The  particles  of  gold  were, 
^'jParkmeetil,  a  higher  table  land,  between  (  however,  almost  infinitesimal.  An  Austra- 
■«naafcoddy  and  Nambollacotta,  at  a  place  .  lian  colonist,  Mr.  Le  Souef,  who  had  come 
■Jwd  ChoUyode  in  Nonanaad  and  Nillialum  '  to  India  on  other  business,  having  heard, 
■W  Ponany  in  Moopeyanaad,  it  is  likewise  mention  of  Capt.  Ay  to  un's  discovery  examin- 
J^v  ^  ^®^*'^  *^"^  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  ed  the  locality  and  reported  that   he  had,  as 

he  says. 

^  Found  gold  in  payable  quantities  in 
the  bed  of  a  small  river,  close  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Soortoor,  and  bearing  about  west 
from  it.  This  river  extends  for  many  miles, 
and  at  every  place — say  every  500  yards, 
for  abont  eight  miles  in  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
where  I  washed  the  drift,  I  found  gold.  I 
also  sunk  two  shafts  to  make  sure  that  gold 
existed  in  the  bed  rock,  and  from  a  handful 


— -» iM.  x/QY»iLa  a 
*  ^»mballaeotta. 

Cholyode  in  Monanaad  in  Wynaad. 

^valla  and  its  vicinity  in  Wynaad. 

J^onanaad,  in  Wynaad. 

^^peyuaad,  in  Wynaad. 

Manantoddy,  in  Wynaad. 

Nambahvcutta,  in  Wynaad. 

^'ilialani,  in  Mopeynaad,  see  Wynaad. 

wk  Meetil  in  Wynaad. 

Poonany  in  Moopeyanaa,  see  Wynaad. 
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of  dirfc  taken  from  one  of  these  holes  I  ob- 
tained gold.  The  other  pit  filled  with  water 
80  rapidly  that  I  was  nnable  to  descend  to 
the  bottom.  To  work  the  bed  of  this  river 
with  advantage  and  profit  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have   it  drained In  one  of  my 

letters  from  Dhonee  I  stated  that  I  had 
found  a  promising  qnartz  reef,  and  that  in  a 
few  days  I  should  be  able  to  reporfc  upon  its 
gold-beaiing  qualities ;  but  upon  reflection 
I  thought  it  better  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
opening  up  a  reef  until  I  had  made  sure  of 
the  existence  of  fluvial  or  alluvial  gold.  Now 
that  I  have  ascertained  this  fact,  I  would 
advise  that  one  reef  bo  opened  at  Dhonoe 
and  the  other  at  Huttee  Kuttee.  It  is  ni j 
firm  opinion  that  the  part  of  the  territory  I 
have  surveyed  for  gold  had  not  been  ocean- 
submerged,  and,  consequently,  that  these 
quartz  reefs  will  give  a  more  constant  return 
of  gold   than   those   of  Australia.     I   may 
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courses,  occupying  the  slopes  and  fiats,  the 
bed  rock  in  every  case  being  exposed  more 
or  less,  denoting  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
wash-dirt,  the  native  gold  washers  (a  very 
limited  body)  confining  their  operations  to 
a  stratnm  not  exceeding  five  inches  in 
depth.  Twelve  days  work  at  Soortoor  yield- 
ing from  two  to  three  rupees  worth  of  gold^ 
(about  a  penny  weight)  and  he  never  in  the 
wholo  course  of  his  experience  met  with  snch 
careful  and  eflbctual  washing  as  theirs,  sar- 
passing  even  the  Chinese,  who  in  Australia 
aro  considered  perfection  in  that  respect. 
I  may  here  remark,  he  adds,  that  the  country 
between  Belgaum  and  Dharwar  presents  to 
the  eye  of  the  experienced  far  greater  in- 
ducement in  a  geological  point  of  vie'w  to 
prospect  than  the  Dumal  Hills  ;  and  should 
any  one  be  induced  to  make  a  trial,  let  them 
always  bear  in  mind  that  quartz  to  be 
payable  ought  to   show  gold,   say  in  every 


mention  that  the  majority  of  the  reefs  in  the  |  third  or  fourth  piece  broken. 

Kupputgood  Hills    run    nearly    north   and  |      Ceded  Dtstrids^Bellary,  Further  to  the  east, 

south ;  all   gold-bearing  reefs  in  Australia  '  the  same  kind  of  black   sand  is  mixed  with 


and  California  run  in  this  direction/' 

Subsequently  Mr.  J.  Schott  wrote  to  the 
Times  of  India  stating  that  the  geological 
position  of  this  part  of  the  country  points 
out  the  presence  of  gold;  yet  there  are  so 
many  obstacles  to  the  profitable  wnrking  of 
it  that,  ho  adds,  I  am  surprised  so  much 
thought  has  been  bestowed  on  the  matter. 
The  quartz  he  says,  occurs  in  strata  very 
much  contorted,  and  is  consequently 
found  piercing  the  rock  in  all  directions 
of  the  compass.  The  quartz,  also  occurs 
principally  as  small  leaders  or  veins, 
and  anything  like  a  permanent  and 
workable  reef  is  rarely  met  with  ;  but,  in- 
dependent of  this  as  steam  power  is  the 
only  means  we  can  employ  to  reduce  a 
large  quantity  of  quartz  in  the  shortest   pos- 


the  gold  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the 
I  village  of  Canahelly,  near  Bellary.  It  has  been 
reported  that  gold  has  been   detected  in  the 
Cuddapnh  collectorate,  but  it  seems  nnlikely 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Voysey,  who 
mentions  the  fact  of  a  large   proportion  of 
silver  being  found  in  the  sulphuret  of  lead  dis- 
covered 15  miles  in  a  N.  E.  direction  from 
the  branch  of  the  Penaar,  south  of  Cndda- 
pah.     The  only   other  places,  in  the  Ceded 
districts,  where  gold  is  authoritatively  men- 
tioned as  occurring,   is  at  Snttangul,  where 
Heynos  at  p.  343  of  his  Tmcts  de.<scribes  it  as 
having  been  discovered  near  Royacottah,  not 
far  from  Pangampillay,  near  Hnrrydroog. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  gold  in  these 
auriferous  rivulets  is  only  washed  down  from 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  many  years  ago 
Captain  New  bold  suggested  that  the  sands 


sible  time,  the   absence   of  timber  for  tim-  I  should  be  carefully  examined  every  40  or 


bering  up  the  mine,  as  the  process  of  excava- 
tion proceeds,  in  the  shaft  and  tnnnels  ;  also 
to  burn  the  quartz  after  the  manner  of  lime 
in  order  to  free  it  from  the  many  volatile 
and  pernicious  metals  which  too  often 
interfere  with  the  process  of  amalgamation 
if  crushed  in  the  crude  state,  the  positions 
are  so  few  in  which  alluvial  mining  is  carried 
on  by  the  natives,  and  also  the  results  are 
so  insignificant,  added  to  the  total  absence 
of  coai*se  gold,  he  concludes  that  the  reef^  are 
worthless,  and,  could  discern  nothing  in 
them  to  waiTant  the  belief  that  they  are 
payable.  The  alluvial  deposits,  he  con- 
fidently stated  will  never  pay,  as  the  deposit 
in  which  the  gold  occurs  is  confined  to  a 
few   inuignificaut   nuUas    and    blind  water 


50  yards,  and  the  spot  where  the  particles 
of  gold  no  longer  appear,  most  diligently 
explored,  tho  ailjacent  rock  laid  bare,  and  if 
necessary  an  excavation  made  into  it,  bat 
with  our  more  perfect  knowledge,  now,  of  the 
matrices  of  this  ore,  the  explorer,  hammer  in 
hand,  might  strike  at  once  at  the  veins  of 
qnartz  thnt  traverse  the  rooks  adjacent  to 
the  gold  rivers. 

Near  Canevehnlly  in  the  Bellary  districted 
nullah  takes  its  rise  about  a  coss  from 
Bavehully  taluk,  a  hamlet  of  Mydoor  in  the 
Harpunhnlly  taluk,  at  a  hill  called  Jager»- 
cullygoodda.  There  is  also  another  nullah 
called  Shegahulla  rising  in  the  same  hill 
and  runs  into  the  Baegaly  tank,  where  they 
say  gold  sand  was  formerly  found.    A  man 
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cftnnot  procure  more  gold  than  will  pay  bim 
for  his  days  labour. 

Central  Provinces^    Fartber  norib  in  tbe 
Central  Provinces,  Mr.  Burr  describes  gold  as 
occurring  in  many  of  tbe  rivers  in  tbe  Nag- 
pore  district,  and  gold  dnst  is  now  found  in 
beds  of  rivers  at  Pumalia,  Chota  Nagpore. 
Grold  dnst  is  extracted  from  sand  in  the 
beds  of  rivers  in  Maunbboom  and  Palamow, 
but  not   in  large  quantities.     Gold  dust  is 
found  in  tbe  Paiqdhur  nullah,  in  the  Seonee 
district.      The  little  stream    rises   in    the 
Konye   range  of  hills,  and  falls   into   the 
river  Wyne-Guugafh.     The  gold  is  obtained 
by  washing  the  sand,  nnd  the  natives  say 
tbey  never  get  more  than  four  annas  worth 
by  a  days  work,  and  would  consider  it  un- 
lucky if  they  did,  as  the  goddess  who  is 
Buppased  to  make  it  would  then  leave  their 
locality. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  Balagbat,  being  wash- 
ed in  tbe  Deo  and  Son  rivers,  in  the  Son- 
bera  nulla  near  the  Panchera  ghat  in  the 
Dhansua  pargannah,  and  in  the  Nara  river 
of  the  Man  tract ;  but  the  quantity  obtainable 
scarcely  repays  the  labourers. 

Gold  is  also  washed  in  the  sands  of  the 
Banjar  river,  an  afiQuent  of  the  Nerbuddah. 
Gold  is  washed  in  Bastar  from  the  sands  of 
tbe  Kutri  river,  and  towards  Prattapur,  and 
in  tbe  forks  of  tbe  Kutri  and  Indravati  rivers. 
Gold  particles  are  found  in  some  of  the 
nalJas  of  the  Chandah  district,  and  diamonds 
and  rubies  were  formerly  obtained  near 
Wairagnrb. 

Hyderabad,  In  tbe  Hyderabad  Territories, 
gold  has  been  mentioned  as  occurring  atGood- 
aloor,  or  Godalore,  on  tbe  Godavery,  where 
tbe  late  Dr.  Walker,  (p.  184  of  Vol.  XVI.  of 
the  Madras  Lit.  Society's  Journal,)  mentions 
its  occurrence,  where  tbe  Ramghere  and 
Cummnmet  Ci rears  meet,  and  also  in  several 
nullahs  that  feed  the  Godavery  from  tbe 
south.  It  is  washed  for,  also,  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  nearly  opposite  Marrigudum,  in  the 
Nxiggur  taluk,  also  where  the  Kinarsani 
nalla  falls  into  tbe  Godavery  a  little  below 
Badracbellum. 

Dalrymple*s  Oriental  Repository  (Vol.  II, 
p.  472)  mentions  that  in  the  bed  of  the 
Godavery  near  its  debouchure  are  found, 
amethyst,  garnet,  crystal,  onyx,  and  jasper, 
and  that  gold  dust,  is  found  in  many  places  so 
soon  as  the  monsoon  floods  have  subsided. 

Northern  Gircars.     Gold  washing  is  carried 
on  at  Sumbulpore  and  Cuttack  and  also  in  the 
beds  of  tbe  Mahanuddy  and  its  affluents.  Ac- 
cording to   the  late  Mr.  Mason,  the  natives 
obtain  a  little    gold  by   washing    in    the 
fitreams  near  Vizagapatam.     As   we  turn 
li^uthwards,  however,  we  do  not  observe  men- 
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tion  made  of  any  gold  in  the  Masuiipatam 
or  Guntoor  collectorates,  nor  do  the  speci- 
mens of  rocks  from  these  districts  in  the 
Central  Museum  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  ore  there.  In  tbe  Nelloro  collectorate, 
however.  Dr.  Voysey  mentions  the  occur- 
rence of  copper  in  the  veins  of  white 
quartz,— and  at  Callastry  in  the  North 
Arcot  collectorate,  he  states  that  the  quartz 
rock  contains   lead  ore  mixed  with  silver. 

Gold  mines  are  mentioned  by  Hey  ne  (Tracts 
p.  342)  as  being  worked  at  Suttergul  a  few 
miles  from  Pungurapilly. — (Cat  Ex.,  18^2.) 

South  India,  Gold ,  w rites  Mr.  B urr,  occurs 
in  Coimbatore  and  the  southern  declivities  of 
the  Neilgherry  Hills  Capt.  Newbold  quotes 
Vol.  I.,  p.  614  of  Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie's 
i^Iateria  Medica  that  gold  was  discovered 
by  the  late  Mr.  Mainwaring  in  the  Madura 
district,  where  it  occurs  mineralized  by  means 
of  ziuc,constitu1ing  a  blende  which  he  thought 
resembled  sohiewhat  the  schemnitz  blende  of 
Hungary. 

The  streams  running  through  the  Paul* 
ghaut  valley,  which  unite  about  flfteen 
miles  below  Palghautcherry  and  form  thfr 
great  Ponany  river,  are  repeatedly  men-^ 
tioned  as  containing  gold;  and  in  J.une- 
1832  Lieut.  Nicolson  visited  Darampooray,. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  Sattia^ 
mungalum,  Donagancottah,  Addivarum  or 
Stremogoy  and  Metapollum,  where  gold,  it 
is  stated,  is  to  be  found  and  saw  also  the 
gold  sands  of  Polygonuth,  about  45  miles 
from  Dindigul.  Natives  likewise  wash  for 
gold  at  the  branch  of  tbo  Cauvery,  which 
runs  past  Darampoomm. 

Neilgheiiries,  When  describing  the  gold  of 
the  Kuppotgode  range,  Capt.  Newbold  men- 
tions the  existence  of  the  ore  around  the  base 
of  the  Neilglierry  and  Koondah  mountains, 
in  the  Wynaad.  Lieut.  Nicolson,  indeed, 
when  working  in  Malabar  stated  that  be 
had  fairly  traced  the  strata  that  contain  gold 
in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Koondab  and  Moo- 
koorty  Hills,  but  his  report  was  not  subse- 
quently confirmed.  Gold,  however,  occurs  in 
the  Carcoor  Pass,  and  at  Devalla:  and 
specimens  of  the  rocks,  from  the  gold  mines 
at  the  latter  place,  are  now  in  tho 
Madras  Central  Museum,  and  a  specimen 
of  the  gold  rocks  at  Goondaloor.  Mr.  Burr, 
(p.  72  Vol.  Xn.  of  M.  L.S.  J.)  also  mentions 
tlie  southern  declivities  of  the  Neilglierry 
mountains  as  gold  distriot^ :  Dr.  Benza  is 
however  the  only  author  who  seems  to  state 
that  gold  has  been  found  on  the  plateau  of 
these  hills,  below  Gradation  Hall.  It  is  a 
belief  that  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the 
rocks  of  the  detritus  to  the  quartz  veins  of 
the  Malabar  coast,   gold  may  be   found  in 
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these  hills.  An  officer,  who  had  been  employ- 
ed on  the  Malabar  coast,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  existence  of  gold  in  the 
detritus  of  that  coast,  said  that  he  fonnd 
gold  in  the  earth  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
hills  of  the  Dodabetta  group  facing  the 
cantonment." 

Mysore.   Captain  Arthur  of  the  Engineers 
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which  the  Bey.  Mr.  Mnzzy  contributed  from 
the  Madura  district,  several  closely  resemble 
the  rocks  from  the  gold  mines  at  Devalla  and 
other  places  on  the  Western  Coast.  Gold,  it  is 
understood,  was  obtained  in  the  Madura  d.is-> 
trict,  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Mainwaring,  in  a 
native  sulphuret  of  zinc  (blende-. 

Ceylmi,     Gold   has    been    discovered    at 


found  Native  gold  in  Mysore,  disseminated  I  Saifragam  in  Ceylon.     Ham  is  said  to  be  the 
in  quartz,  and  also  in  an  indurated  clay:  also  i  Tamil  name  of  Ceylon   and  to  signify  gr^ld. 


some  specimens  crystalized,  in  minnte  cubes. 
Capl-ain  Warren  discovered  gold  in  Mysore 
in  1 800,  betwixt  Annicul  and  Poongnnore, 
disseminated  in  quartz,  and  found  it,  also  in 
the  alluvial  soil.  Two  specimens  were  sent 
by  Lieut.  Puckle  from  tlie  vicinity  of  Banga- 
lore, one  in  a  matrix  of  dark  blue  quartz, 


but  gold  in  Tamil    is   Pounu. — TraM«-£fem- 
alayanand  Trans^Qangetlc, 

Central  Asia.  "Wood  mentions  a  torrent 
in  Wakhan  called  Zerzamen,  probably  Zar- 
zamin,  "Gold-ground,"  He  also  says  (p. 
382.)  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Oxus  are  fer- 
tile in   gold.     Grold  dust  is  also  imported 


and   another  in   black    sand,    a    sufiicient ;  from  Elache,  in  Khotan.     (Yule  Cathay •   I 


quantity   was    procured    to   make    a   ring. 
It    is   not  known    how     lonrr   the    natives 


p.  ccxxxvi.  Afghanisiayi.) 


-  ,  ,  .  ^  1 1      .      T,  ..    '      jAfi/hanistan.     Gold  and   lapis  lazuli    are 

have  been  workmg  for  gold  at  Bait- ,  ^.^^^^^  ^^  Huladat,  near  Bamian,  and  at 
mungalum  just  above  the  pliats-but  ■  j^^^.j,  ^^^^j^  ^^  Cabul,  also  in  the  Cabnl 
Heyne  mentions  that  Captam  Warren  had  \  ^.j^,^^  ^^^  auriferous  rocks  occur  near  Can- 


leai-ned  the  fact  of  the  natives  so  employ- 
ing themselves,  in  their  leisure,  and  the 
fact  is  repeated  by  Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie  and 
Dr.  Clarke,  the  latter  of  whom  remarks  that 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Mysore  by  Lieut.  Warren  of  H.  M.  33rd 
Regiment  in  1802, — who  found  it  in  the 
small  nullahs  or  ruts  or  breaks  in  the  ground 
at  Warrigura,  a  small  village  4^  miles  S.  W. 
of  Baitmungalum,  also  on  the  banks  of  the 
Palar  river,  and  the  Pouiaii  near  Caargory  : 
He  fonnd  gold  also  at  Marcoopium  three 
miles  south  of  Warrignm,  where  mines  were 
worked  by  natives  which  had  also  been 
worked  by  Tippoo.  Heyne  likewise  (p.  41) 
states  that  g("ld  has  been  fonnd  near  the 
hills  to  the  S.  E.  of  Ooscottah,  and  New- 
bold  describes  gold  as  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Warren,  near  the 
Batterine  hills.  These  sites  in  Mysore 
might  all  be  carefully  examined,  and  the 
river  ore  traced  to  its  matrix.  The  glacis- 
like slope  at  the  foot  of  the  Mysore  hill 
facing  the  town,  where  a  crumbling  grey 
chlorite  rock  exists,  might  also  be  looked 
at.     On  the  riorht  hand  side  of  the  Mercara 


dahar. 

Funjah  Salt  Range.  Gold  is  fonnd  in 
minute  scales  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Salt 
Range,  in  a  lower  range  of  hills  running 
pai-allel  to  the  Himalayan  chain,  between 
the  rivers  Indus  and  Jhelum  and  it  is  also 
found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sands  of 
the  Indus,  Jhelam,  Beas,  and  Sntlej  ;  but 
the  occupation  of  gold-washing  is  not  very 
remunerative,  amounting  on  an  avenge  to 
not  more  than  from  3d.  to  Gd.  a  day,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  annual  lease  of 
gold- washing  amounted  for  one  year  only 
to  £84. 

Tibet  Gold  is  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Baslia  stream,  in  Little  Tibet,  Vigne 
has  no  doubt  that  the  drnn  or  marmot  of 
Little  Tibet,  are  the  "  ants  as  big  as  foxes" 
noticed  by  Herodotus  as  throwing  up  gold. 
Nagyr  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  washings. 
Tavernier  tells  (p.  156)  that  "toward  the 
Thibet,  which  is  the  ancient  Caucasus,  in  the 
territories  of  a  raja,  beyond  the  kingdom  of 
Cbachmeir,  there  are  three  mountains  close 
one  by  another,  one    of  which  produces   ex- 


road,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  town  of  cellent  gold,  the  other  granats,  and  the  third 
Hoonsoor  a  whitish  sand  will  be  observed,  Lapis  Lazuli. — (Tavernier  Travels,  p.  156.) 
in  which,  if  washed,  gold  may  be  detected  {  Thokjalung  in  latitude  32®  is  the  chief 
and  it  might  be  looked  for  also  between  '  gold  field  of  Western  Thibet.  It  is  a  large 
Yeddadora    and   Saligram,   about  18  miles    (lesolate  plain  about   16,000   feet  above  the 


from  Hoonsoor. 

The  matrix  rocks  from  the  gold  districts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  consist  of  steatite  and 
ferruginous  quartz  ;  and  such  rocks  are 
abundant  in  Mysore  and  Madura.  Indeed 
among  the  steatite   and   quartz  specimens 


level  of  the  sea,  and  in  1868,  the  Pandit 
sent  by  Captain  Montgomerie  saw  a  uogget 
weighing  75  tolas,  or  2  lbs.  In  Thibet  tiie 
gold  fields  are  said  to  extend  from 
Rndok  to  Lhasa,  or  eleven  degrees  of  longi- 
tude =«  700  miles.  They  also  extend 
northerly,  to  between  Aksu  and  Hi.  Nnmer- 
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pnpiris  of  Central  Bassia  and  China,  also 

gold. 
^itdntand  iU  neiglthottrhood.     The  Indus 
of  1842,  strewed  -with  gold  the  fields 
tChach,  above  Attock,  and   the  sands  of 
Snilej  and  other  Himalayan  rivers  also 
in  gold.    Dr.  Thomson  found  a  num- 
of  people  a  little  below  Khapalu  wash- 
thd  sand  of  the  Indus  for  gold  $  but  the 
luce  seemed  to  be  very  triiling,  and  the 
is   only    carried   on  during  winter^ 
labour  is   of  no  value  for  other  pur- 
He  purchased  for  a  rupee   (paying, 
believes,    a  good    deal  more  than  the 
)tbe  produce  in  gold-du.st  of  one  man*s 
for  three  weeks.    He  supposed,  how- 
he  only    worked    occasionally. — (Dr. 
'«  Travels  in  Western  Himalaya  aiid 
p.  212.) 

Captain    Hardwicke  says,  gold 
k  obtained  from  sand,  in  the  Sirinagur 
The  rivers  of  Kumaon  abound  in 
lost,  and  this  precious  metal  is  some- 
foimd  in  large    pieces.     There  is  a 
mine  at  Dango  Bookpa,  twelve  days 
S.  E.   of  Mansarowar,     and  very 
they  say    one  has    been  discoyered 
Goongeoo  and  Mansarowar,  which 
^mediately   shut  up  by   orders  from 
The  people  told  Captain   Gerard 
Ar  the  sand  of  the  river  is  washed 
*tobe  free  from   all  the  lighter  parti- 
it  is  mixed  with  quicksilver,  and  the 
is  detected   by  observing  the  pieces 
by  that  metal,  which  is  afterwards 
by  heat. — (Copt.   Gerard's  Ac- 
<if  KoGHoumr^  p.  155.) 
^Idis  obtained  from  the  sands  of  the 
and  between  Attock  and   Kalabah, 
300  persons  are  employed  in  washing 
BtQd  for  gold,  which   occnrs  in  small 
*  grains.     (Mist  of  the  Ptmj,  Vol.  I, 

«™d  has  been    supposed  to  occur  only 

■^d,  washed  down  in  greater  or    less 

ce  by  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab.     A 

correspondent  of  the  Delhi  Gtusette 

^erer,  said  that  while    sinking   an  ex- 

tal  shaft    in   connexion    with    the 

d  tunnel,     on   the    banks    of    the 

a  veritable  gold  mine  was  discovered. 

the  stratum  of  slate  a  deposit  of  rich 

terons  quartz  was    found.      From    the 

cna,  the  mineral  seemed  to  contain  a 

proportion  of  gold. 

Cleghom  mentions  that  a  little  gold- 
is  brought  across   the  higher  range 
;b  Ghihis  from  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
gold  washing  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 

jabie  extent. — {Cleghom  Punjab  Report, 
fli8.) 
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In  tlte  tertiary  formations  of  the  Salt 
Range,  gold  is  found  in  minute  scales, 
and  has  doubtless  been  derived  from 
plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  the  dis- 
integration of  which  has  furnished  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  strata  of  the  series  are 
composed  and  in  the  beds  of  numerous  nul- 
lahs which  flow  through  the  "  meiocene" 
formations,  the  sand  is  washed  for  gold. 
Gold  seems  to  be  obtained  in  the  largest 
quantity  towards  the  Indus,  north  of  the 
Salt  Range.  The  gold  washings  of  the  Salt 
Range  are  nearly  all  in  the  Jhilam  district. 
In  the  year  3850,  158  cradles  were  at  work, 
and  they  wei'e  tAxed  from  Rs,  2  to  5  per 
*'  troon  ;''  the  total  tax  amounted  to  Rs.  525. 
In  the  streams  where  gold-sand  is  washed, 
grains  of  platinum  are  occasionally  found 
in  small  quantities ;  the  gold  seekers  call 
the  metal  *'safed  sona,''  and  reject  it  as 
useless,  platinum  has  also  been  found  in  the 
Tavi  river  of  Jammu  territory,  and  in  the 
Kabul  river  at  Naushei*a. 

At  the  Lahore  Exhibition  of  1864,  there 
were  specimens  of  gold  from  E^arrar  on  the 
Markanda  river  in  the  Amballa  district ; 
from  Spiti ;  from  the  Beyas  near  Haripnr  in 
Kangra  district,  from  Lahaul,  from  the  Jhi- 
lam river,  from  Kas  Gabhir  in  the  Jhilam 
district,  from  Attock  and  Hazara. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  largo  quantities 
between  Umballa  and  Kalkah.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pateealah  is  a  small  moun- 
tain stream,  where  gold  is  washed  for  by  the 
Soonjbir  or  gold-washers. 

Hindustan.  Gold  is  obtained  in  the  sands 
of  the  river  Beyas  :  in  those  of  the  Gnmti 
river  :  at  Jompole  : — in  sand  in  the  Morada- 
bad  district. 

Assam.  In  Assam  at  Heerakhond,  where 
diamonds  also  occur.  Tavernier  tells  us  (Tra- 
vels p.  156)  that  gold,  ''comes  from  the 
kingdom  of  Tipra,  but  it  is  coarse,  almost 
as  bad  as  that  of  China."  Gold  dust  is 
washed  in  the  Dikerie  river  in  the  Tezpore 
district,  but  all  the  rivers  in  the  North  of 
Assam  probably  contain  the  auriferous  metal, 
and  on  approaching  the,  small  strata 
that  exist  in  the  hills,  the  grains  of  metal 
found  are  of  larger  size.  The  value  of  the 
gold  on  the  spot  is  rupees  1 6  for  a  quan- 
i  tity  of  the  weight  of  a  rupee.  The  Assamese 
'  use  no  cradle.  A  spot  is  selected  and  after 
digging  down  4  or  5  feet,  the  sand  is  taken 
out  and  washed  by  passing  water  over  it  in 
any  long  leaf  found  at  hand.  The  dust  is 
then  put  into  a  small  wooden  or  brass  cup 
and  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilver  added, 
the  mass  is  then  gently  moved  together, 
the  mercury  taking  up  the  gold  and  leav« 
ing  the  sand.    The  water  is  then  di'ained 
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off  and  the  mercury  with  the  gold  placed  iu 
a  piece  of  chai'coal,  the  centre  of  which  has 
been  hollowed  out;  this  is  then  put  into  the 
fire  and  the  smelting  takes  place,  the  gold- 
finder  using  a  piece  of  bamboo  as  a  blow 
pipe :  when  the  whole  mans  is  red  hot,  the 
charcoal  containing  the  gold  is  taken  out, 
dropped  into  water,  and  the  shining  metal 
appears.  (Oat.  Ex.  1862.)  Gold  also  occurs 
in  the  Dirjumosh  River,  Assam. 

In  Biinnah,  gold  dust  is  washed  from  the 
pands  of  manv  streams.  It  is  found  near 
Bamo;  also  in  the  streams  of  the  Kyen- 
Dwen  river,  and  in  the  sands  of  the  streams 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines  of  Thingnd- 
hau.  The  washings  in  Burmah  are  princi- 
pally amongst  the  streams  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Irawadi,  though  those  to  the  west  also 
yield  it.  The  Kibiung  stream  is  one  in 
which  it  is  thus  sought.  There  are  gold 
washings  on  a  small  scale,  in  many  of  the 
rivulets  both  of  P©gu  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Irawadi  and  of  the  Kyen-dwen 
which  may  have  been  more  productive  in 
ancient  times.  Gold  is  successfully  washed 
in  the  streams,  feeding  the  Irawadi  near 
Thika-dau,  but  never  with  any  system  or 
skill.  (Oldham  in  Yule* 8  Embassy  ) 

Auriferous  deposits  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shoay  Gweeu  in  the  Province  of  Marta- 
ban.  The  gold  discovered  both  in  Assam 
and  Martaban  is  of  considerable  purity,  the 
latter,  Mr.  Oldham  considers  fully  equal  in 
value  to  the  average  quality  of  Australian 
gold.  Though  not  quite  so  abundant  as  in 
California,  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  no  mineral, 
except  iron,  more  universally  diffused  over 
the  Provinces,  than  gold.  It  is  found  in 
the  lead  near  their  northern  boundary.  Gold 
is  deposited  by  the  Nars  rivers  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Martaban  stream,  a  tributary  of  the 
Shoay  Gweeu  river.  It  is  washed  in  the 
Meh-Tyne  stream,  also  a  tributary  of  the 
Shoay  Gween  river ;  it  is  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Shoay  Gween  river  and 
is  washed  in  the  Mehwine  stream,  a  tributary 
of  the  Beeling  River. 

Malay  Peninsvla  and  Eastern  Archipelago. 
This  metal,  is  found  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  be  worked,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatra,  the  Northern  Western  and  Sou- 
thern sides  of  Borneo,  the  Northern  and 
South- Western  Peninsulas  of  Celebes,  and 
in  a  few  parts  of  the  great  Philippine 
islands  of  Luzon  andMindano  orMagindanao. 
It  has  been  coined  for  money  at  Achin, 
but  in  no  other  part  of  the  E.  Archipelago. 
Mr.  Logan  estimates  the  total  produce  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  at  no  more  than 
20,000  ounces :  it  is  washed  from  the 
sands    of  the  Tenasscnm    on  the    south, 
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and   the  streams    that    tumble   from  the 
high  granite  mountains  between  Yay  and 
Monmagon    are  constantly  '  rolling  dowa 
their  golden  sand'  into  the  valleys  aronnd. 
It  has  been  collected  in  small  quantities,  in 
the  tin  deposits  east  of  Tavoy.    Mr.  O'Hiley 
found  gold  in  the  tin  from   Hensai,  half  a 
degree  south  of  Yai,  and   ^^  almoet  all  the 
creeks,"  says  Dr.  Heifer,  ^'  coming  from  the 
eastern  or  Siamese  side  of  the  Tenasserim 
river,  contain  gold.     The  greatest  quantity 
is  obtained  close  to  the  old  town  of  Tenasse- 
rim where  people  wash  it,  and  obtain  some- 
times one   anna's  weight  each,  during  the 
rainy  season."     The  richest  deposit  of  gold 
iu  the  Tenasserim   Provinces,  is,  however, 
at  the  head  waters  of  Tavoy  river,  wbere 
it  is  found  in  an  alluvial   or  diluviid  fom»- 
tion  of  red  earth  and  pebbles,  very  similar 
to  that  in   which  gold  is  found  in  North 
Carolina.     On  the  east  side  of  the  mono- 
tains,     at  the  base   of  which  the  deposit 
rests,  "  the     Siamese     Govemmentt"  sajs 
Dr.  Morton,  *'have  several  hundred  men 
permanently  occupied,   each  of  whom  ii  is 
said  is  expected  to  deliver  one  tickal  (aboot 
one  rupee  and  a  quarter)  weight  of  gold  dust 
per    annum, — The  Burmese  authorities  io 
former  times  also  employed  people  in  tlis 
work  at  the  streams  on    the  British  side 
of  the  boundary,  but  though  the  quantity 
then  procured  was  greater  than  at  preseot, 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  he&t  om- 
siderable.     The  method  adopted  isihaid 
^^SE^^S  ^  longitudinal  excavation  ia  the 
sand,   and  washing  from  time  to  time  tbe 
deposit  found  therein."     On   one  occasion, 
the  head   native    officer     in   Tavoy  vxd^ 
an  experiment  at  "  the  digjs^ngs"  on  Tavoy 
river,   and   by  the  washings,   of  nine  days, 
obtfldned  gold  to  the  value  of  about  ten 
rupees.     This  gold  appears  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  silver.    Mr.  O'Biley 
says  that  the  Assay  Master  at  the  Hint  in 
Calcutta  reported  it. 

Gold 87-895 

Silver  9-244 

Base  metal, 2864 

100000 
Gold  is  found  in  Nanning,  near  the  huii 
Buket  Jalatang.  But,  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula gold  is  chiefly  got  at  Ulu  Pahang,  Trin- 
ganu,  Kalantan,  Johole,  Oominchi,  and 
Jellye,  at  Beccan  and  Battan  Moring,  ^ 
other  places,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ophir. 

Ophir  is  a  detached  mountain  *J"^^[ 
forty  or  fifty  miles  east  of  Malacca,  itfl  heignj 
calculated  at  6,693  feet.  Gold  dust  is  fonnd 
abundantly  near  its  base,  which,  at  an  <^y 
period,  gave  it  the  name  Ophir,  and  ^^ 
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aggested  it  as  the  Bource  of  Solomon's 
vmlth,  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  antiquity. 
;  It  occnrs  there  dissemiuat'ed,    and    in  thin 
gnnolar  veins,    in  qnartz,  and  in   alluvial 
deposits,  sach  as  beds  of  streams.     It  has 
keen  foand  near  beds  of   tin   ore. — {New- 
WsBntish  SetOemenUs,  Vol.    I.,   p.   431. 
M»'8  Indian  ArchipelcufOj  Vol.  I.,  p.  76.) 
In  ftll  the  larger   specimens  seen  it  is  dis- 
ted  in  small  particles,  and  in  streaks 
qaartz.    Like  the  tin  ore  it  has  not  been 
in  the  undisinte^^ted  rock.     (/.  L  A., 
A\,  February  1 8i8,) 

Sidm.    Gk)Id  is  foand  in  Siam,  at  Bang 

in  the  province  of  Xamphoo,  at  the 

of  the  Three  hundred  peak  Mountains. 

wiiurd,  had  never  heard  of   any  attempt 

tttimating  the  amount  obtained  at  Suma- 

CeleheSy  or   the  two  Philippine  Islands. 

?/«ri  DicL  page  14.)  The  gold  deposits 

the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Celebes, 

,  and  New    South    Wales,  are  only 

on  the  side  of  the  range  opposite  to 

i^ingt  which  the  volcanic  force  has 

directed. 

Mpdago,     The  gold  of  the  Archipelago 

wetime  was  imported  into  CalcuttA.  Mr. 

(Vol.   XIV.,  p.  483)  gives  a  table 

^"^  ihe  amount  so  received  from  180 1  to 
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Mr.  Earl  examined  the  gold  mines  in  tbo 
neighbourhood  of  Montradok.  Those  near- 
est were  about  four  miles  to  the  eastward, 
the  gold  being  found  iu  stiff  soil.  The  soil 
whicJi  contaius  the  metal  is  found  in  small 
veins  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  below  tho 
surface.  If  the  depth  of  the  vein  be  less 
than  ten  feet,  a  treuch  is  dug,  the  whole  of 
the  upper  stratum  being  removed,  but  if 
deeper,  a  shaft  of  three  feet  square  is  sunk 
perpendicularly  into  the  vein,  and  the  miner 
works  into  it  about  ten  feet  in  both  direc- 
tions, sendiug  the  ore  up  in  baskets.  When 
it  is  all  removed,  another  shaft  is  sunk  into 
the  vein  twenty  feet  beyond  the  first,  and 
the  miner  works  back  into  the  old  excava- 
tion, extending  his  labours  ten  feet  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  gold  is  found  in  very 
small  particles,  for  the  most  part  as  fine  as 
sand.  Large  specimens,  however,  are  occa- 
sionally found,  not  in  lumps,  but  in  small 
irregular  pieces  joined  together  by  integu- 
mentiS,  much  resembling  lead  that  has  been 
melted  and  afterwards  thrown  into  water. 
The  gold  dust  is  often  adulterated  with 
a  glittering  sand  called  passir  B'rni  or 
Borneo  sand,  from  the  place  whence  it  is  pro- 
cured.    (Mr,  Earl,  p.  286,  287.) 

In  Borneo,  the  gold  which  is  found  in  a1- 


':»iiirom  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  \  i^^_^^^/_°[^^  A^^.^"^*  ..^_^_^^JS^_*^?^  Rupply  is 
■i  Borneo  and  the    rest  of  the    Archi- 
ll a  total  of  146.195    ounces   valued 
ii«21,328„l6. 

SuMtra.    In  the    Island    of   Achen  or 

«at»,  after  the  rainy  season,   when  the 

*Rwit8  are  wasted,  Tavemier  says  they  find 

ijiw  of  gold  in  the  flints,  (quartz  ?)  which 

waters  wash  down  from  the  mountains 

lie  toward  the  North-east.     Upon  the 

ttt-iddeof  the  Island,  when  the  Hollanders 

to  lade  their  pepper,  the  Natives  bring 

great  store  of  gold,  but  very   coarse 

tal,  if  not  worse  than   that  of  China. 

VivernUr's  Travels,  p.  156.) 

Ifcwneo.    Gold    occnrs  in   lumps    in  the 
UQTiiun  of  a  mountain  in  Sarawak,  named 
Trim.    Several  of  the  lumps  weighed  from 
woe  to  four  bunkal,  and  they  were  rarely 
^^  one  or  two  amass  in  weight.     The 
^•M*  of  the  Western  side  of  Borneo,  by 
ue  largest,  has  been  estimated  as  low 
^-iWO  ounces,  and   this,  by  parties,  reck- 
g  the  Chinese  population   of    the  same 
try,  most  of  it  engaged  in  gold  wash- 
w  high  as  26,000.     On  the  other  hand, 
Stamford    Raffles  estimated  the  total 
produce  of  the  Western  part  of  Bor- 
as high  as  225,335  ounces,  which,  at  the 
teof3/.  17,^  ^IjQ  ounce,  would  give  a 
■^v^iueof  867,639Z, 


most  to  be  depended  on.  This,  in  Sarawak, 
is  found  and  worked  in  many  places,  prin- 
cipally by  the  Chinese,  though  the  Malay 
also  occasioually  work  it  on  a  smaller  scale. 
It  is  not  found  in  veins  in  any  part  of 
Sarawak,  but  in  small  particles  distributed 
through  the  soil,  nor  does  it  extend  to  any 
great  depth.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  calculated 
the  number  of  Chinese  employed  in  the  gold 
mines  at  Meutrada  and  other  places  on  the 
western  side  of  Borueo  at  not  less  than 
32,000  working  men.  When  a  mine  aflFords 
no  more  than  four  bunkal  (weighing  about 
two  dollars  each,  or  somethiug  less  than  a 
tahil)  per  man,  in  the  year,  it  is  reckoned  a 
losing  concern,  and  abandoned,  accordingly. 
Valuing  the  bunkal  at  eighteen  Spanish  dol- 
lars, which  is  a  low  rate  of  estimation,  and 
supposing  only  four  bunkal  produced  in  the 
year  by  the  labour  of  each  man,  the  total 
produce  is  128,000  bunkal,  worth  2,224,000 
Spanish  dollars,  equal  to  556fi00l.,  at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  the  dollar.  But  it  is 
asserted,  that  upon  the  general  run  of  tho 
mines,  seldom  less  than  six  bunkal  per 
head  has  been  obtained,  and  in  very  rainy 
seasons  seven.  Taking  the  medium  at  six 
and-a-half  bunkal,  the  32,000  Chinese 
will  procure  208,000  bunkal,  which,  at 
eighteen  Spanish  dollars  the  bunkal,  is 
3,744,000  Spanish  dollars,  equal  to  036,0 OOi 
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{Raffles'  Bistory  of  Java,  Vol  I.,  p.  236  ;  Mr.  !  catti  of  tte  ore  yielded  one,  and  sometimeB 
Low.  Sarawak,  Inhabitants  and  Frodudioiis,  \  two,  tbails  of  gold.  But  of  late  "he  says'    he 


^,  22,  23.) 

The   Borneo  gold  is  very  pnre,   and  is 
worked   with    considerable    profit    by   the 


was  informed  the  veins  there,  and  most 
other  mines,  not  only  run  scarcer,  but  yield 
not  near  the   quantity  of    gold    they     did 

we    were  told,   was 


Chinese.  On  one  occasion,  rain  fell  in  gre**  j  ^o™«^^y»    which    we    were  told,   was    the 
quantities  in  Sarawak,  and  a  considerable    occasion,  amongst  other  reasons  of  the  late 


portion  of  the  face  of  the  mountain  called 
"  Trian  '*  was  washed  down  into  the  plains 
below.  The  deposit  was  found  to  abound 
in  gold,  and  afiforded  work  for  fully  two 
thousand  men  for  aboat  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  it  was  reckoned  that  at  the 
smallest  average,  they  procured  a  bunkal 
a  month  per  man.  The  gold  was  in  lumps, 
and  not  in  dust,  several  of  the  lumps 
wei<yhing  from  three  to  four  bunkal,  and 
they  were  rarely  less  than  one  or  two  amass 
in  weight.  This  corroborates  the  statement 
inMr.Low^s  work,though  it  is  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion,  and  the  experience  of  the 
workings  in  the  Brazils,  where  gold  is  rare- 
ly to  be  traced  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. {Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
No.  X.  October  1849,  p.  681.) 

Celebes.  According  to  Professor  Bikmore 
(p.  378)  gold  is  found  in  great  quantities 
in  Celebes.  It  occurs  over  all  the  northern 
peninsula  from  the  Minahasaa  south  to  the 
isthmus  of  Palas.  Tavernier  also  relates 
that  "  Celebes  or  Macassar  produced  gold 
which  is  drawn  out  of  the  rivers,  where  it 
rowls  among  the  land."  Tavernier^ s  Travels, 
p.  156.) 

Japan,     Gold  is  found  in  many   parts  of 
the  Japanese  empire,  sometimes  it  is  obtain- 
ed from  its  own  ore,   sometimes  from  the 
washings  of  the  earth  or  sand  and  some- 
times it  is  mixed  with  copper.  The  quantity 
in  the  country  is  undoubtedly  great.  An  old 
Spanish  writer*of   the  seventeenth    century 
tells  us  that  in  his   day  the   palace  of  the 
emperor  at  Yedo^  as  well  as   many   houses 
of  the  nobility  were  literally  covere<l  with 
plates  of  gold.      In  the  beginning  of  the 
Dutch  trade  the  annual  export  was  £840,000 
sterling  and  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  the 
amount  sent  out  of  the  kingdom    through 
the  Dutch  alone   was  from  twenty- five  to 
fifty   millions  sterling.      Silver   mines    are 
quite  as  numerous  as   those   of  gold.     In 
one  year    the    Portuguese,  while  they  had 
the  trade,  exported  in  silver  £587,500  sterl- 
ing :   copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  tin  and  iron 
also  occur  in  Japan. 

Thnnberg  tells  us  that  the  iichest  gold 
ore  and  which  yields  the  finest  gold,  is  dug 
up  in  Sado,  one  of  the  northern  provinces 
in  the  great  island  of  Nipon.  Some  of  the 
veins  there  were  formerly  so  rich,  that  one 
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strict  orders  relating  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce with  use,  and  the  Chinese.     There  is 
also  a  very    rich  gold  sand    in   the  aazne 
province,   which  the    prince  causes  to   be 
washed  for    his    own  benefit,   without    so 
,  much  as  giving  notice  of,  much  less  paxi 
of,  the  profit,  to  the  court  of  Jeddo.     After 
the  gold  mines  of  Sado,  those   of  Sumnga 
were  always    esteemed     the     richest^     for 
besides  that   this   province  yielded    at   all 
times  a  great  quantity    of  gold-ore,   there 
is  some  gold  cont-aincd  even  in   the   cop- 
per dug    up    there.      Among     the     gold- 
mines of  the  province  Satzuma,  there  was 
one  so  rich,  that  a   catti  of  the   ore   -was 
found  upon  trial  to   yield  from  four  to  six 
thails  of  gold  for  which  reason  the   emper- 
or hath  given   strict  orders,  not  to  work  it 
for  fear  so  great  a  treasure  should  be  ex- 
hausted too  soon.     A  mountain  on  the  eolf 
Ookus,  in  the  district  of  Omura,  which  had 
leaned  on  one  side  for  a  considerable  time, 
happened  some  years  ago  to  fall  over  into 
the  sea,  and  there  was  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  place  where  it  stood,  so  rich  a  gold 
sand,  that,  as  I   was  credibly  informed,  it 
yielded  one  half  of  pure  gold.     It  lay  some- 
what deep,  and  was  to  be  fetched  up  by  divers. 
But  this  rich  harvest  lasted  not  long,  for  a 
few  years  after,  in  a  great  storm  and  extra- 
ordinary high  tide,  the  sea  overflowed  all 
that  stop  of  ground,  and  covered  at  once 
these  estimable  riches  with  mud  and.  clay 
to  the   depth  of  some  fathoms.     The  poor 
people    in   the    neighbourhood    still    busy 
themselves  washing  the   sand   about    this 
mountain,  which  contains  some   gold,  but 
in  so  inconsiderable  a  quantity,  that  they 
can  hardly  get  a  livelihood  by  it.     There  is 
another  gold-mine  in  the  province  Tsikun- 
go,  not  far  from  a  village  caUed  Tossino, 
but  so  full  of  water,   that  they  cannot  go 
on  with  working  it.     However,  the  situa- 
tion  of  the  mine  is  such,  that  by  cutting 
the  rock,  and  making  an  opening  beneath 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  the  water  might  be 
easily  drawn  off.     This  was  attempted  ac- 
cordingly, but  as  they  went  to  work,  there 
arose  of  a  sudden  such  a  violent  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  that  the  workmen 
were  obliged  to  desist  and  to  fly  for  shelter, 
which  made  the  superstitious  vulgar    be- 
lieve that  the  tutelar  god  and  protector  of 
the  place,  unwilling  to  have  the  bowels  of 
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&e  earth  committed  to  his  trust,  thus 
iifled,  raised  this  storm  purposely  to  make 
^m  sensible  bow  mach  he  was  displeased 
it  this  audertaking.  Nor  was  there  any 
fnrther  attempt  made  since,  for  fear  of  pro- 
Tokiiig  his  anger  and  wrath  still  more. 
Sach  another  accident,  and  which  had  the 
same  effect,  happened  at  the  opening  of  a 
gold-mine  in  the  island  of  Amaknsa,  for  it  was 
Bosnddenlj  filled  with  water,  wbich  broke 
oat  of  the  mountain,  and  destroyed  all  the 
¥orb,  that  the  miners  had  scarce  time  to 
Kcape  and  to  save  their  lives.  (Histary  of 
Japan,  Vol.  I,  p.  107  and  108.) 

Aj}  for  silver-mines,  there  are  none  in  all 
isa  bnt  only  in  Japan,  but  some  years  since 
UDelegora,  Sangora,  Bordelon  and  Bata, 
hiB  been  discovered  plentiful  mines  of  tin, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  English,  there 
km?  now  enonorh  in  Asia  of  their  own 
■Bdes.  (Tavemier^s  Travels,  p.  157.) 

(hehin  China,  Perhaps,  in  no  part  of  the 
vorid,  is  gold  found  in  such  quantity  or  with 
hm  tronble  than  in  Cochin  China  ;  nay,  it 
voald  appear,  from  the  description  of  that 
iBogdom  which  is  given  in  the  Asiatic 
AbbtuI  Register  for  1801,  that  gold  there  is 
tlffiwt  taken  pure  from  the  minen,  which  are 
Kttihe  surface  of  the  earth.  (Ainslie^s  Mat. 
Islp.  54.) 

Cih'w.  In  China,  gold  is  collected  in  the 
■Biisof  the  rivers  in  Yunnan  and  Sz'chuen, 
■pwiiUy  from  the  upper  bi'anch  of  the  Yang 
lae-kiang  called  Kinsha-kiang  or  Golden 
&nded  River.  The  largest  amount  is  said  by 
Sir  John  Davis  to  come  from  Li-kiang-fu 
■»r  that  river  and  from  Yung-chang-fu  on 
fte  borders  of  Burmah.  It  is  wrought  into 
pc^aal  ornaments  and  knobs  for  official 
tips,  and  beaten  into  leaf  for  gilding,  but  is 
ttot  naed  as  a  coin,  nor  is  much  found  in 
>»ttket  as  bullion.  Silver  also  is  brought  from 
lennan,  near  the  boarders  of  Cochin  China 
tod  the  mines  in  that  region  must  be  both 
•^tenaive  and  easily  worked  to  a£ford  such 
hrge  qnautities  as  have  been  exported  dur- 
n>g  the  last  five  years.  (Williama'  Middle 
iMiydow,  p.  144.) 

Tavemier  also  tells  us  there  comes  gold 
from  China,  which  the  Chinese  exchange  for 
tt»e  silver  which  is  brought  them.  •For 
p^  they  love  silver  better  than  gold, 
**<*we  they  have  no  silver  mines.  Yet  it  is 
JJ^coaraest  metal  of  all  the  Asiatic  gold. — 
r««ntier*tf  Travels,  p.  1 66.  Ainslie's  Materia 
««2ico,  p.  54.  WiUiaffis  Middle  Kingdom^ 
Y  144.  Times  of  India,  Calcutta  Review, 
Jwinial  India  Archipelago,  McCuLloch  Com- 
^eud  Dictionary.  Sharpens  History  of 
*W'»  vi.  107.  BiJcmore's  Travels,  in  the 
^fckipdago,  p.    403.      YtUes    Cathay    and 
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the  way  thither,  i.,  p.  236.  London  Exhi^ 
hition  of  1862.  Thomsons^  Travels  in  the 
Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  p.  2 1 7.  Qerard^s 
Account  of  Koonawur,  p,  166.  Gunninghami^s 
History  of  the  Panjah,  vi.,  p.  43-44 .  Cleghom's 
Panjah  Report,  p.  1 78.  PowelVs  Panjah  Pro- 
ducts, p.  1 2.  Mr,  Pelly  in  Uteris.  Benza  in 
Madras  Lit.  Soc,  Journal,  Heynes*  Tracts. 
Thunherg's  History  of  Japan.  Oldham  in 
Yule*3  Embassy  in  Ava.  Logan  in  Journal 
India  Archipelago,  Earl  in  do.  Low's  SarawaJcy 
p.  23.  Quarterly  Review,  p.  501,  No.  222. 
B,affles  History  of  Java,  Vol.  I.,  p.  236.  Mr* 
Burr,  p.  30  Vol.  XII.  Madras  Literary  Society 
Journal.  Ghairman^s  Report,  pp.  353  357  of 
No,  36.  Lieut.  General  Cullen*s  letter  to  Chief 
Secretary  to  Madras  Government  p.  4  printed 
1846.  Sir  W.  Ainslie  in  Materia  Medica^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  155.  Dr.  Claa-Jc,  at  p.  120,  Vol.  IX 
of  Madras  Literary  Society  Journal,  Mr, 
Sheffield,  Lieut.  Nicolson,  Mr^  Duncan,  Gov&r-^ 
nor  of  Bombay,  Dr,  Buchanany  Sir  Whitelaw 
Ainslie  quoted  in  Gold  Committee* s  report  ta 
Madras  Government  at  p.  154,  Vol.  XIV  of 
Journal  of  Madras  Literary  Society,  Dr,  Turn- 
bull  Christie  Vol.  XV  p.  154  cf  Madras  lAter^ 
ary  Society  Journal.  Newbold  p.  44,  Vol.  IX 
of  the  Madras  Literary  Society  Journal  ;  Guze-^ 
teer.  Central  Provinces  p,  186. 

GOLDAR.     Ddk.     Sterculia  guttata. 

GOLDEN  ISLAND  or  Chinsan,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  Yang-tso  Kiang,  or  great  river 
of  China,  where  the  width  is  near  three  miles. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  emperor.  It  is  in- 
terspersed with  pleasure-houses  and  gardens^ 
and  contains  a  large  monastery  of  priests,  by 
whioh  the  island  is  almost  entirely  inhabited. 
A  vast  variety  of  vessels  in  form  and  size  are 
constantly  moving  about  on  this  large  river. 
Macartney's  Embassy,  Vol.  I  p.  27. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE,  the  Aquila  chrysaetog, 
occurs  in  High  Asia.  Atkinson  (p.  493) 
figures  a  young  hart  seized  by  a  trained 
Golden  Eagle ;  and  the  species  appears  to  be 
C.  elaphus.  Pennant  remarks  in  his  Asiatic 
Zoology,  that — '*  the  independent  Tartars 
train  the  Aquila  chrysaetos  for  purposes  of 
falconry  for  the  chace  of  hares,  foxes,  ante« 
lopes,  and  even  wolves.  The  use,"  he  adds, 
'^3  of  considerable  antiquity;  for  Marca 
Polo,  the  great  traveller  of  1 2d9,  observed 
and  admired  the  diversion  of  the  Great  Khan 
of  Tartary,  who  had  several  Eagles,  which 
were  applied  to  the  same  purposes  that  they 
are  at  present ;"  and  in  the  Naturalist  for 
May  1837,  (as  quoted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Yarrell,  in  his  History  of  British  Birds,)  we 
read  that — "  Captain  Green,  of  Buckden,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  has  now  in  his  possession 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Gt>lden  Eagle, 
which  he  has  himself  trained  to  take  harea. 
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and  rabbitf."  Snch  a  bird  Tvonld  be  decidedly 
prone  to  pounce  npon  dogs,  calves,  sheep, 
<fcc. ;  and  yonng  children  would  be  scarcely 
safe  from  it.  The  Lammergeyer  (Gy- 
paetos),  is  the  so  called  '  Golden  Eagle'  of 
the  Himalayan  residents,  hidian  Field,  See 
Birds. 

GOLDEN  FOOT.  A  title  of  the  king  of 
Burmah. 

GOLDEN  STREAM.  The  Chrysorrheea 
of  the  ancients,  is  the  Ban'ada  river  of  Dam- 
ascus. 

GOLDEN-THREAD  ROOT  OF  ASSAM. 
Coptis  teeta. 

GOLD  EMBROIDERY.  Manv  of  the 
sarees,  or  women's  cloths,  made  at  Benares, 
Pytun,  and  Boorhanpoor,  in  Guzerat ;  at 
Narrainpett,  and  Dhanwarnrn,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  His  Highness  the  Nizam  ;  at  Yeokla 
in  Khandesh,  and  in  other  localities,  have 
gold  thread  in  broad  and  narrow  stripes 
alternating  with  silk  or  mnslin.  Gold  flowers, 
cl^ecks,  or  zigzag  patterns  are  used,  the 
colours  of  the  grounds  being  green,  black, 
violet,  crimson,  purple,  and  grey ;  and  in 
silk,  black  shot  with  crimson  or  yellow, 
crimson  with  green,  blue,  or  white,  yellow 
with  deep  crimson  and  blue,  sll  producing 
rich,  harmonious,  and  even  gorgeous  effects  ; 
but  without  the  least  appearance  of  or  ap- 
proach to  glaring  colour,  or  offence  to  the 
most  critical  taste.  They  are  colours  and 
effects  which  suit  the  dark  or  fair  com- 
plexions of  the  people  of  the  E.  Indies  ;  for 
an  Indian  lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice 
in  the  selection  of  her  wardrobe,  is  as  par- 
ticular as  to  what  will  suit  her  especial 
colour — dark  or  comparatively  fair,  as  a  lady 
of  Britain  or  France.  India  in  this  manu- 
facture stands  unrivalled,  and  it  makes  some 
very  gorgeous  shamianahs  and  elephant  sad- 
dle cloths. 

The  gold  and  silver  fancy  fringes  of  Hy- 
derabad are  well  known  in  India.  Solid 
silver  wire  fringes  and  ornaments  are  made 
in  Madura  but  they  are  surpassed  by  the 
silver  thread  of  Hyderabad. 

In  the  embroidered  fabrics  of  India,  it 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  principle,  that  pat- 
terns and  colours  diversify  plane  surfaces 
without  destroying  or  disturbing  the  im- 
pression of  flatness.  They  are  i*emarkable 
for  the  rich  diversion  shown  in  the  patterns, 
the  beauty,  distinctness  and  variety  of  the 
forms,  and  the  harmonious  blending  of 
several  colours. 

The  oriental  races  have  ever  been  celebra- 
ted for  their  skill  in  this  art  of  embroidery 
which  appears  to  have  been  practised  in 
Assyria  and  introduced  from  thence  into 
India.  Pliny,  however,  mentions  that  it  was 
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A  Phrygian  invention,  and  in  Rome  embrG 
derers  were  called  Phryigiones.  In  Babyloi 
clothes  were  woven  of  different  colours  an 
called  Babylonica.  During  the  early  part  < 
the  middle  ages,  Europe  obtained  its  moi 
important  embroideries  from  Greece  andtl 
East. — /.  B,  Waring,  Master  pieces  of  Indm 
trial  Art.  Exh.  of  3 862.  Wtll'uim's  Midd. 
Kingdom  Vol.  II  p.  1 23.  Royle^  Arts  oflndii 
ij-c,  p.  506-507. 

Burhanpur  contains  8,000  masonry hoTi« 
and  a  population  of  34,137,  most  of  whoi 
are  dependent  in  one  way  or  other  on  tb 
wire-drawing  and  cloth  weaving  industries c 
the  place.  The  value  of  its  fine  fabrics  depend 
mainly  on  the  purity  of  the  metals  emploj 
ed  in  the  composition  of  the  wire,  and  to  se 
cure  this  the  wire-drawing  has  always  bea 
kept  under  government  inspection.  J 
hereditary  tester  called  the  '*  chaukasi"  re 
ceived  and  assayed  all  the  silver  and  ffnk 
brought  to  the  "taksal,"  or  mint,  (when 
the  Burhanpur  rupee  was  also  coined),  wi 
here  the  wire  was  drawn  out  to  a  certain 
degree  of  fineness  before  being  allowed  topaa 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  manufactnrerBi 
an  arrangement  still  continued  by  the  Bri« 
tish.  The  drawing  now  takes  place  only  si 
Bnrhanpur  and  Lodhipui*a,  a  suhnrh  of  th« 
old  citv.  The  silver  bars  are  covered  with 
a  thin  gold  leaf  weighing  from  fourtofortv- 
two  masha,  (of  fifteen  grains  troy  each);  to 
each  pasa,  that  is,  from  about  half  to  axpfT 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  silver.  Thennrn- 
ber  of  masha  employed  is  called  the 
"  rang,"  (colour)  of  the  wire.  The  ftdhe» 
sion  appears  to  be  effected  purely  by  Tne» 
clianical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmea 
called  "  Pasa  Tania."  It  is  then  pss«d  by 
the  same  workmen  through  a  series  of  holes 
in  steel  plates  of  diminishing  size  by  nwnuftl 
power  applied  by  means  of  a  spoken  wheel 
of  the  rudest  construction.  It  is  pawad 
through  forty  of  these  holes  before  it  leaves 
the  Taksal,  and  is  then  rednced  to  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  soda  water  wire.  Thence 
it  goes  into  the  hands  of  another  set  of  oper- 
atives called  Tania,  who  still  further  reduce 
it  through  a  gradation  of  forty  more  holei^ 
the  last  of  which  is  as  fine  as  a  human  hair. 

Their  appai-atus  is  of  somewhat  ^otb 
delicate  construction,  but  the  work  requirei 
neither  the  same  skill  nor  hard  work  a«  the 
first  operation.  The  wire  is  drawn  by  them 
down  to  various  degrees  of  fineness,  aocowl- 
ing  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  destined.  The 
round  wire  is  then  given  to  the  Chapna, 
who  flatten  it  into  an  almost  impalpaWe 
film,  by  hammering  between  two  polished 
steel  surfaces,  an  operation  requiring,  it  »* 
said,  superior  skill.     In  this  state  it  is  term- 
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eel    *'  badla,'*  and  is  used  for  Rome  few  sorts 
oF  'work.     The  greater  part  of  it  has,  how- 
ever, to  be  sptin  into  a  thread  along  with 
i=«ilk  l)efore  being  woven  np.     This  is  done 
l>y    persons  called  Bitai,  who  use    no  sort 
of    apparatns  for  the  pnrpose,  excepting  a 
couple  of  wooden  spindles  twirled  by  the 
li&Tid.     Indeed  the  beanty  of  the  resnlt  ob- 
"taiTied  by  such  primitive  implements  mnst 
stirike     everv    one   with    amazement.     The 
layer  of  gold  on  the  finest  wire  mnst  be  of 
Almost    inconceivable  thinness.     The  mixed 
-thread  is  called  "kalabatun,"  which  is  woven 
into     the   kimkhab  and   other  brilliant   fa- 
brics worn  by  rich  natives  on  high  occasions. 
The    wire-drawers    were    originally    Pa- 
tVians  introduced  from  Upper  India  by  the 
emperoT  Akbar,  bnt  now  all  castes  work  at 
the  trade.    The  fabrics  are  of  many  different 
Bortsmany  of  them  of  great  beanty.  Kimkhab 
(vnlgarly  kincob)  which  is  of  mixed  silk  and 
g^ld  thread,  is  now  little  made  in  Burham- 
pnr,   the  Ahmedabad  and  Benares  articles, 
from  being  produced  both  cheaper  and  near- 
er the  great  markets  for  such  staffs,  having 
driven  it  out  of  the  field.     The  same  may  be 
said  of  mashrua,  a  fabric  of  silk  warp  with 
the  woof  of  cotton  thread  wrought   with  a 
pattern  in  Kalaba tun, though  made  to  a  small 
extent  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  produce  of 
Ahmedabad.     The  chief  fabrics  still  made 
in  the  city  are  zari,  a  very  rich  light  stuff  in 
-which  the  flattened  wire  is  interwoven  with 
silk  in  the  warp,  with  a  thread  woof,  chiefly 
made  np  into   scarves  and  saris  worn  by  fe- 
males on  wedding  and  other  high  occasions. 
Selari  is  half  silk  and  half  thread,  with  bril- 
liant  edging  and  borders  of  silk  and  gold 
thread,    mostly   in   the    form   of   saris  and 
dopattas,    Pitambar  all  silk  with  the  same 
edg'ing  is  a  better  sort  of  the  same.     Tur- 
bans, shashes,  &c.  are  made  in  all  these  fab- 
rics.       The  gold  thread  also  is  much  woven 
up  Tvith  silks  into  rich  borders  and  edgings, 
exported  t^  be  attached  to  the  cloth  raanu- 
factnres  of  other  places,  silk  for  these  cloths 
IS    all    imported,    it   is   mostly  from  China ; 
generally   spun  and  dyed  in  fast  colours  at 
Pana,  a  little    however  is  spun   in  the  city 
from  the  material  imported  raw.    The  cotton- 
thread  used  is  extremely  fine,  and   is    both 
Sn^Hsh  and  made  on  the  spot.     The  former 
costs  inBurhanpur  exactly  one-fourth  of  the 
latter  bnt    it    is    greatly    inferior   both   in 
strength  and  cleanness.    The  closely-twisted 
native  thread  breaks  with   a   sharp    crack, 
while  the  English  article  from  its  fluffy  open 
character,  parts   withont   any  noise.     The 
English  thread,  from  its   greatly   superior 
cheapness,  has  however,  supplanted  the  na- 
tive for  all  but  the  finest  stuffs.     The  city 
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thread  is  spun  by  the  families  of  the  weavers 
and  others,  the  best  being  produced  by  the 
Halahi  (Dher)  cnste.  A  coarser  thread  is 
generally  spun  throughout  the  country  by 
the  women  of  almost  every  caste.  It  is  wo- 
ven into  every  description  of  common  cloth 
by  the  Bnrhanpur  weavers,  even  the  best  of 
them,  when  out  of  fine  work,  having  to  take 
to  the  commoner  stuffs.  The  latter  now 
greatly  preponderate  in  quantity,  and  it  is 
said  that  every  day  the  demand  is  getting 
smaller  for  the  finer  qualities.  It  is  not  difli- 
cnlt  to  account  for  this.  The  supersession 
by  the  rough  and  ready  Marathas  of  the 
luxurious  mahomadan  princes  and  nobles 
was  probably  the  first  blow  to  the  trade. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  weavers 
range  from  about  five  to  ten  rupees  a  month, 
besides  what  their  families  earn  by  spinning, 
dyeing  and  odd  work  connected  with  the 
trade. — Dr.  Watson, 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  FILIGREE 
WORK.  The  native  silversmiths  of  Cuttack 
have  long  been  noted  for  the  fineness,  neat- 
ness, and  lightness  of  their  filigree  work. 
This  kind  of  work  is  executed,  for  the  most 
part,  under  supervision,  by  mere  boys,  whose 
nimbler  fingers  and  keener  eyesight  are  sup- 
posed to  enable  them  to  bring  out  and  put 
together  the  minute  patterns  with  more  dis- 
tinctness and  accuracy  than  their  elders  can ; 
comparative  cheapness  is,  perhaps,  another 
reason  for  their  employment.  The  ruling 
rates  for  this  filigree  work  are  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  rupees,  that  is  to  say,  taking 
the  first  rate,  two  rupees  or  four  shillings  is 
charged  for  every  rupee  weight  of  finished 
silver  work,  namely,  one  rupee  for  workman- 
*ship,  and  one  rupee  as  the  price  of  the  silver. 
The  filigree  work  in  gold,  of  Delhi  and  other 
places,  is  famed.  Next  to  muslins,  and  em- 
broidered fabrics,  filigree  work  is  that  for 
which  Dacca  is  most  celebrated  bnt  the  art 
is  also  practised  in  great  perfection  at  Cut- 
tack, and  in  Sumatra,  and  China.  The 
articles  usually  made  at  Dacca  are  Lady's 
ornaments,  such  as  bracelets,  ear-rings, 
brooches,  chains,  necklaces,  &c.and  attardans 
and  small  boxes  for  natives.  The  design  best 
adapted  for  displaying  the  delicate  work  of 
filigree  is  that  of  a  leaf.  It  should  be  drawn 
on  stout  pape/,  and  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
article  intended  to  be  made.  The  apparatus 
used  in  the  art  is  exceedingly  simple,  consist* 
ing  merely  of  a  few  small  crucibles,  a  piece 
of  bamboo  for  a  blow  pipe,  small  hammers 
for  flattening  the  wire,  and  sets  of  forceps  for 
inter-twisting  it. — Br.  WaUon. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  WIRE.  The  draw- 
ing of  silver  and  gold  (t.  6.  silver  covered 
with  gold)  wire,  used  as  thread  in  embroidery 
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is  extensively  carried  on  in  several  places, 
and  Benares  is  celebrated  for  this  art.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  silver  and  gold  thread 
(badla)  made  at  Dacca,  as  *'  goolabatoon" 
for  the  embroidery  of  muslins  and  silks ; 
"  goshoo"  for  caps  and  covering  the  handles 
of  chowries  ;  "  sulmah'*  for  turbans,  slippers, 
and  hookah  snakes ;  and  boolun  for  gold  lace 
and  brocades.  Some  of  it  is  drawn  almost  as 
fine  as  a  hair.  la  the  time  of  Anmngzebe,  a 
quantity  of  this  article  was  made  yearly  for 
the  Court  at  Delhi.  A  hundred  sticks  cove- 
red with  it,  and  plain  gold,  and  silver 
"badla"  to  the  amount  of  £2,000  in  value, 
appear  among  items  composing  the  "  Mul 
boos  Khas  Nuzr"  or  present  of  royal  clothing 
annually  sent  to  the  Emperor.  The  Trichino- 
poly  filigree  work  is  as  light  and  elegant  as 
that  of  Malta  or  Genoa.     Dr.  Taylor. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  TINSEL.  Among 
the  manifold  and  various  manufactures  of 
China,  the  gold  and  silver  tinsel  cloths  of 
Pekin  stand  deservedly  in  high  estimation, 
their  chief  value  arises  from  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty which  they  possess  of  never  tarnishing 
or  becoming  discolored.  The  gold  and  silver 
filigree  work  of  the  Chinese,  equals  any  ever 
produced  by  ancient  Venetian  masters,  and 
their  chasing  in  silver  is  unrivalled. — Sirr's 
China  and  the  iJhinese<,  Vol,  I  pp.  384,  386. 
See  Filigree. 

GOLD  FISH.  Cyprinus  auratus,  seem  to 
have  long  been  known  in  China,  but  were 
introduced  into  Britain  only  two  or  three 
centuries  back.  They  are  seldom  seen  in 
India,  but  are  very  common  in  the  Mauritius. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  of  accidental  pro- 
duction as  they  are  not  found  wild 
and  their  fins  and  tails  greatly  vary.  Mr. 
Hodgson  mentions  the  tarn  en  ess  of  the  large 
gold  fish  at  Japan.  No  sooner  did  they  see 
his  little  girl  coming  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  than  they  almost  rose  from  their  na- 
tural element  to  gasp  and  gasp,  with  open 
mouths,  at  the  bread,  biscuit,  or  cake  which 
she  was  half  afraid  to  ofier  them. — Darvmi^ 
Species,  HodgsoiCs  Nagasaki^  jp.  75. 

GOLDFUSSIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  the  following  species  are  known  in 
India.  They  belong  to  the  order  Acanthaoeas 
and  occur  in  the  Khassya  Hills. 

6.  anisophylla  |  G.  isophylla 

G.  dalhousiana  I  6.  lamifolia 

O.  decorrens  |  G.  pentBtemon- 

G.  glomerata  |      des 

GOLDINGHAM,  J,  for  many  years,  the 
Hon'ble  E,  I.  Company's  Astronomer  at 
Madras.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  monolith 
temples  of  Mahabalipuram  in  As.  Res.  Vol. 
IV.  4)07  and  furnished  Astronomical  and 
Meteorological  observations,   3  Vols,  folio. 


in 


G.  tristis 
G.  zenkeria 


GOLUK. 

1827.  Measuring  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  at  the  equator. — Ibid, 

GOLDSMITH,  one  of  the  five    artis 
among  the  hindua  of  India,  the  otlier 
being   the   blacksmith,    carpenter,    l>razi( 
and  stone  cutter.     These  all  wear  the  poiti 
zonar  or     sacred  cord,  and,  though,  hindi 
do  not  reverence  brahmins :    those 
Malabar  country  follow  the  rule  of  di 
by  the  mother  and  their  women  are  pol  ji 
drists.     See  India,  Kummaler,  Poitu,  Pol] 
andry. 

GOLEEREE,    a    pass    in    the 
mountains,  forms  the  great  middle  route 
Hindustan   to   Ehorasan,  by   Dera    Isi 
Khan  and   Ghuznee :  crosses   the    Sulii 
range  in  lat.  32^. 

GOLENJUN.    Guz.  Hind.     GalangaL 

GOLI.  Hind,  a  pill  -,  also  a  bullet^  &oi 
gol,  round. 

GOLIGA,  MiLAT,  also  Mantika,  also  Ma- 
tikft  Sezoar 

GOLIMlbl  also  Golive,  also  GilagaddL 
Coix  barbata,  i2.  iii.  669.  Common  in  nos 
fields  and  its  seeds  often  therefore  mixed 
with  the  paddy.  Hence  rendered  '^  tares, 
Lolium." 

GOL  KADDU.  Hind.  Benincasa  ce- 
rifera 

GOL  KAMTLA.     Hind.  Glochidion,  Sp. 

GOLKANKRA.  Beno.  Momordica  Co- 
chinchinensis. 

GOLKAR.  Karn.  Sons  of  female  slaves 
or  bondwomen.     Wilson. 

GOL- KARA.     Bbno.     Momordica  mixta. 

GOLKH  ANDLA.  Hind.  A  kind  of  im- 
ported  iron. 

GOL-KHUYRA.  Beng.  Hollyhock, 
Althasa  rosea. 

GOLKONDAH  chilly.  Excl  Cap. 
sicum  frutescens.     Linn, 

GOLL  A.  Tel.  Karn.  A  shepherd.  A  man 
of  a  caste  whose  duty  it  is  to  graze  sheep  or 
cattle,  sometimes  employed  as  confidential 
servants  and  assistants  in  public  treasuries 
also  called  Gollar,  <&c.     Wilson, 

GOL-METHEE.  Benq.  Cypems  semi- 
nudus. 

GOLMIRICH.  Hind.  Piper  nigrum, 
black  pepper. 

GOL-MULUNGA.  BENa  Cypem 
Roxburghii. 

GOL-MARICH.  Bxno.  Black-pepper, 
piper  nigrum. 

GOLSINK.     Hind.    A  kind  of  bar  iron. 

GOLOMI.  San8«  Acoros  calamus. 
Linn, 

GOL  SIR.     Hind.     Ficus  glomerata. 

GOLUGU.  Tel.  Glycosmis  pentapbylla 
— D.  0.  Limonia  pentaphylla. — Roxb, 

GOLUK.     A  hinda  race  in  Wood. 
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GOMEAH. 

MDA  ELLIOTTI,   The  Coffee  rat 

rrloo,  occasionally  commits  much  da- 

seemisglj  to  get  the  bark,  for  they  do 

to  eat  the  coffee  berries.  With  their 

sharp  incisors  they  bite  off  with  great 

mess  the  smaller  and  yormger  branches, 

llj  an  inch  from  the  stem,  and  should 

its  be  qaite  yonng,  just   taken  from 

[sQTseiy,  they  bite  ihem.  right  off  a  few 

from  the  ground,  and  carry  them  to 

nests  in  hollow  trees.     They  appear 

rly,  at  intervak,   from  the  jnngles, 

[there  is  hardly  an  estate  that  does  not 

and  then  receive  a  visit  from  them. 

ittiyes  of  Ceylon  say  that  their  food  in 

igles  is  a  species  of  Strobilanthus, 

Nila  in  Singalese,  and  that  the  rats 

ine  from  their  forest  residence  and 

the  coffee  estates  when  their  forest 

ills.  The  coffee-rat  is  an  insular  variety 

tKns  hirsutns  of  Mr.  W.  Elliot,  found 

ithern    India.      They    inhabit     the 

making    their     nests   among  the 

iof  toe  trees,  and  feeding,  iii  the  sea- 

ithe  ripe  seeds  of  the  uilloo.  When  the 

I  of  the  Nilloo,  Singh. — Strobilanthes, 

they  feed  are  exhausted,  they  in - 

ithe  coffee  plantations  in  swarms,  gnaw 

Ijonng  branches  and  divest   the  trees 

iiid  bloom.     So  many  as  a  thousand 

ken  killed   in  one   day  on  a  single 

Like  the  lemmiog  of  Norway  and 

they  migrate  in  vast  numbers  on 

^flecnrrcnce  of  a  scarcity  of  their  ordinary 

The  Malabar  coolies  are  so  fond  of 

fah,  that  they  evince  a  preference  for 

(districts  in  which  the  coffee  plantations 

abject  to  their  incursions,  where  they 

'fc  rats  in  cocoanut  oil,  or  convert  them 

carry. — Nieiner  on  the  JEJiteniies  of  the 

'flant.  Tennenfs  Sketches  of  the  Natural 

of  Ceylon^  p.    8-44. 
^itA-    Sp.     Gum. 
)MA  AMMONIACO.    Sp.     Gum  am- 

BOKALA  BANSA.      A  branch  of  the 

^IMA-LACA-     Sp.    Lac. 
JOMANGASA.     See  Topes. 
WMARAM.    Port.     Gamboge. 
gOMASHTAH.    Hind.    An  Agent. 
WMATI.    An  aflSuent  of  the  Beas. 

^MAYAM.      Tel.      Cow-dung  cakes. 
^€8,  used  as  fuel. 

^MBEAW.   West  Indies.  Abelmoschus 
'tns,  W.  &  A. 

60MBOQB.    See  Gamboge;    Gamboge 

^ME.    Jav.  alsoKo.    Jap.    Rice. 
60MBAH,  a  town  in  Hazareebagh. 


GOMPHRENA  GLOBOSA. 

GO-MEDHA.  Sans,  from  go,  a  cow, 
and  medha,  flesh. 

GOMEZ.  ThePortugeRe,Lorenzo  deGomez, 
was  the  £rst  of  the  European  navigators 
who  approached  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  of  Borneo,  he  arrived  in  1518  in  the 
ship  St.  Sebastian  on  his  route  to  China. 
We  presume  that  he  gave  to  the  country  the 
name  of  Burne,  but  he  says  that  the  natives 
term  it  Brannai  or  Brunai.  The  travellers 
who  have  recently  penetrated  into  different 
parts  of  the  interior,  the  Dutch  major 
MuUer,  Colonel  Henrici,  the  members  of  a 
scientific  commission,  Diard,  S.  MuUer  and 
Korthals,  as  well  as  the  rajah  Brooke,  as- 
sure us  that  the  people  have  no  general 
name  for  the  island. 

GOM.LAC.    DuT.    Lao. 
'  GOMMA.     It.     Gum. 

COMMA  AMMONIACO.  It.  Gomme 
ammoniaque.     Fr.     Gum  ammoniac. 

GOMMA  ARABICA.    It.     Gum  arabio. 

GOMMA  GUTTA.    It.    Gamboge. 

GOMME.     Fr.     Gum. 

GOMME  ARABIQUE.    Fr.  Gum  arabic. 

GOMME  DB  KINO.     Fr.     Kino. 

GOMME  GUTTE.     Fr.     Gamboge. 

GOMMI  ASTRAGANTI.  Fr.  Gum  tra- 
gacanth. 

GOMONA,  is  a  small  island  in  lat.  1  **  66' 
S.  long  127°  38'  E.,  37  miles  off  Amboyna 
flagstaff. — Horshurgh. 

GOMPHIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.  VaU.  i 
W.&A.;  Prod.  L  152. 


G.  zeylanica, 
G.  tnalabarica, 
Jokati, 


D.  a 

Tail 


Walkers  &erratta,  Wild, 
Ochna  zeylanica,  Lam. 
Fua-jetti,  Maleal. 

Bokaara-gass,        Singh. 

This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet  on  the  continent  of  India  and  in  Ceylon 
it  is  common  up  to  an  elevation  of 
3,000  feet.  The  wood  is  useftd  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  root  and  leaves  arc 
bitter,  and  employed  in  Malabar  in  decoc- 
tion, in  milk,  or  water,  as  a  tonic,  stomachic, 
and  anti-emetic. — Thw,  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  J., 
page  71.     O'Shaughnessy,  p.  269. 

GOMPHIA  MALABARICA.  D.  C.  Syn. 
of  Gomphia  angustifolia. — Vahl. 

GOMPHIA  ZEYLANICA.  D.  C.  Syn. 
of  Gomphia  angustifolia. — Vahl, 

GOMPHRENA  GLOBOSA.    Linn. 


Ma-hnyo-ban,        Burm. 
Jafferi  gundi,         DuK. 
Globe  amaranth,    Eno. 


Everlasting  flower,  Eno. 
Gnl  mukhmul.  Hind. 
Fedda  goranta,       Tel. 


This  flowering  plant  has  a  red  and  white 
variety,  and  the  red  resembles  red  clover. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europeans 
and  Natives  in  India  and  Burmah. — Mason's 
Bui-mahi  EiddelVs  Gardening.  Gen,  Med. 
Top.^  p.  187. 
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GOMUL. 

GOMTI  RIVER  of  Meywar.  Lake 
Kankrowlis  also  called  Rajsnmund.  This 
great  national  work  is  twentyfive  miles 
north  of  Oodeypoor  the  capital  of  Meywar, 
and  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the 
plain  about  two  miles  from  the  base  of 
the  Aravalli.  A  small  perennial  stream, 
called  the  Qomtee  or  serpentine,  flowing 
from  these  mountains,  was  arrested  ia  its 
coarse,  and  confined  by  an  immense  embank- 
ment, made  to  form  the  lake  called  after  the 
rnler,  Raj-sumnnd,  or  royal  sea.  The  bnnd 
or  dam  forms  an  irregular  segment  of  a  circle 
embracing  an  extent  of  nearly  three  miles, 
and  encircling  the  waters  on  every  side  ex- 
cept th«  space  between  the  north-west  and 
north-east  points.  This  barrier,  which  con- 
fines a  sheet  of  water  of  great  depth,  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  is  entirely  of 
white  marble,  with  a  flight  of  steps  of  the 
same  material,  throughout  this  extent,  from 
the  summit  to  the  water's  edge ;  the  whole 
buttressed  by  an  enormous  ramp9.rt  of  earth, 
which,  had  the  projector  lived,  would  have 
been  planted  with  trees  to  form  a  promenade. 
On  the  south  side  are  the  town  and  fortress 
built  by  the  rana,  and  bearing  his  name, 
Rajnnggur;  and  upon  the  embankment 
stands  the  temple  of  Kunkraoli,  the  shrine 
of  one  of  the  seven  forms  (saroop)  of  Krishna. 
The  whole  is  ornamented  with  sculpture  of 
tolerable  execution  for  the  age ;  and  a  genea- 
logical sketch  of  the  founder's  family  is  in- 
scribed in  conspicuous  characters.  One 
ipillion  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  contributed  by  the  rana,  his 
chiefs  and  opulent  subjects,  was  expended  ou 
this  work,  of  which  the  material  was  brought 
from  the  adjacent  quarries.  But,  magnifi- 
cent, costly,  and  useful  as  it  is,  it  derives  its 
chief  beauty  from  the  benevolent  motive  to 
which  it  owes  its  birth :  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  a  starving  population  aud  make 
their  employment  conducive  to  national 
benefit  during  one  of  those  awful  visitations 
of  providence  in  the  shape  of  famine  which 
from  time  to  time  recur  in  diflereut  parts 
of  India.— To(i'a  Eajasthan,  Vol.  I  p.  389. 

GO-MUKHI.  Hind.  A  bag  used  by 
bindu  devotees,  contains  a  rosary  the  beads 
of  which  are  counted  by  the  hand.  Literally 
the  two  words  mean  cow's  mouth. 

GOMUL.  A  river  of  Afghanistan,  course 
160  miles.  It  rises  about  lat.  83  ^,  long. 
69^6',  at  the  foot  of  an  offshoot  from  Safed 
Koh,  runs  S.  W. ;  and  a  little  E.  of  S.  to 
Goolkuts ;  thence  E.,  N.  E.,  and  S.  E.,  until 
absorded  by  the  sands  of  the  Daman. 

GOMUL  or  Goolairee.  A  pass  in  the 
Dcrajat  in  lat.  32®,  long.  70®  30',  and  about 
lOO  miles  long.    It  runs  20  miles  from  the 


GOMUTi: 

entrance  of  the  road  to  the  N.  TV.,  then!?} 
miles  S.  W.,  then  N.  W.  to  Ghuznee.  Tlis 
pass  is  of  great  commercial  impoi*tanc& 
Every  spring,  large  caravans  traverse  it  fron 
Hindoostan  to  Afghanistan. 
GOMUTI.    Malay. 


Makse, 

Dake,  or  Dok, 
Iju,  or  I^u,    . 
Eju,  or  Si  ji, 

AlCB. 

fKy. 
Malay. 

Sagwire,           Poii. 
A  now,              Sim. 
Cabo  negro,     8p. 
Seho,                Til 

The  Tree 

Nawa, 
ArenflT, 

Amdoin.  1  Anao,                Maut. 
Malay. 

Gomuti  is  a  fibrous  product  of  the  Arengi 
saccharifcra,  a  horse  hair  looking  sabfitaace 
produced  at  the  base  of  the  petioles,  and  ii 
known  by  various  names   in  the  laDgoagei 
of  the  Archipelago.     This  fibrous  substance 
is  superior  in  quality,  cheapness  and  dun* 
bility  to  that  obtained  from  the  husk  o(tk 
cocoa-nut.     It  has  great  power  in  resistiitg 
wet,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  of  the  In- 
dian islands  for  every  domestic  and  navil 
purpose  to    which   cordage   is    applied,  a 
practice  in  which  Europeans  have,  of  lats 
years,  imitated  them.   The  coarser  parts  m 
used  as  pens  by  all  the  tribes  who  write  oo 
paper,  and  as  the  arrows  for  blow  pipes  or 
arrow-tubes.     The  Gomuti,  of  all  vegetable 
substances,  is  the  least  prone  to  decaji  i^  i^ 
fastened   like  straw   over   bamboo  thatch, 
round  the  ends    of   posts    placed  in  tlie 
ground,  is  mixed  with  mortar,  and  is  plai^ 
by  the  Bornoese  into  ornaments  for  the  arms, 
legs  and  neck.      The  Arenga  saocharifera 
tree  produces  about  six  leaves  annually,  «»d 
each  leaf  yields  from  eight  to  sixteen  onnoeJ 
of  clean  fibres. — Seemant. 

The  Gomuti  fibre,  though  well  known 
in  Eastern  commerce  and  as  used  in  Eastr 
ern  shipping,  is  little  known  in  the  W^t- 
ern  world.  It  is,  however,  occasional  J 
heard  of  by  the  name  of  "vegetable 
bristles."  Though  a  portion  of  the  fibres 
may  be  likened  to  stiflf  bristles,  the  gr^^ter 
part  is  more  like  black  horse-hair.  This  i5 
celebrated  in  the  countries  where  it  w  P'JJ' 
duced,  both  for  its  strength  and  for  iw 
imperishable  nature,  even  when  exposed  w 
wet.  It  is  supposed  to  bo  the  same  as  tne 
Cabro  negro  of  the  Spaniards  of  Miui"* 
The  tree  yielding  it  was  described  and  figa^ 
ed  by  Rumphius  (*  Herb.  Amb.,'  i,  P-  f^' 
t.  13)  under  the  name  of  Gomuto,  or  N(- 
guerus ;  but  the  latter  name  being  too  &^' 
lar  to  that  of  the  true  Sago  tree,  has  w^d 
changed  to  Arenga,  from  the  nati^®.  "*^. 
Areng,  under  which  it  was  described  by  ^ 
billardiere.  The  specific  name  has  ^"^Ij^ 
from  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  V'^^f^^ 
from  its  sap  by  cutting  the  spadices  oi  ^ 
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I  «Ib  flowers.  The  tree  is  valaable  for  seyeral 
lardistioct,  and  all  very  nsefal,  products. 

Sis  described  bjMarsden,  in  his  '  Sumatra/ 
dertbe  name  of  Anou,  as  a  palm  of  "  much 
^poriance,  as  the   natives  procure  from  it 
imgo  (bat  there  is  also    another  sago  tree, 
■ore  prodactive),   toddy,  or  palm  wine,  of 
jk  fiftt  qnality ;    sugar,  or  jaggery  ;  and 
/'  Dr.Roibargh,  writiug  in  the  year  1799, 
nglj  recommended  its  extensive  intro- 
00  into  India  and  the  Arenga  now  grows 
Ban^lore  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Nug- 
diFision  of  Mysore.     The   palm   wine 
and  the  sugar   it  yields,  the   black 
for  cables  and  cordage,  and  the  pith 
sago,  independently  of  many  other  uses, 
lol^ects  of  great  commercial  importance, 
palm  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts,  from  the 
of  Bengal  to  all  the  Asiatic  islands  on  its 
,  especially  in  low  moist  situations 
ilong  the  banks  of  n  vers.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
bes  the  trees  (in  1810)  which  had  been 
3ced  into    the    Botanic  Gardens    at 
tU  about  twenty- four  years  before,  as 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  exclu- 
of  foliage  or  fronds,  which  rise  from 
to  twenty  feet  higher.     These  fronds 
nres  are  pinnate,  and  from  fifteen  to 
five  feet  long.  The  trunk  is  straight, 
fa  covered  entirely  with  the  sheaths  of 
Wa  or  leaves,  and  the  black  horse- 
&e  fibres,  called,  by  the  Malays,  Ejoo, 
issue  in  great  abundance  from  the 
of  these  sheaths.     As  the  tree  ad- 
in  age  or  size,  these  drop  off,  leaving 
flegant,  colamnar,  naked   trunk.      He 
states  that  he  bad  observed  that  each 
v6  well-grown  thriving  trees  produced 
~t  fiii  leaves  annually,  and  that  each 
yields  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
t  of    these    fibres,    and,    therefore, 
^  about  four  pounds  and  a  half.  Bat 
Ibxnriant  trees    yield    at  least    one 
d  of  fibre  from  each  leaf.     As  these 
fibres  iflsue  from   the   sides   of   the 
they  necessarily  surround  the  stem, 
^7  be  cut  off  without  injury  to  the' 
Even  in  commercial  specimens,  some 
ybe seen  covered  both  on  the  upper  and 
surface,  with    dense    cellular    mem- 
baving  between  them  a  mass  of  these 
fibres.  These  are  supported  by  thicker 
^cbone-like  fibres,  which  are  attached 
y  thinner  fibres    by    cellular    tissue. 
stiff  fibres  are  employed  in  Sumatra 
les  for  writing  with,  on  the  leaves  of 
paints,  Ac.,  as  mentioned  both  by  Mars- 
^Bennett.     These  fibres  are  farther 
wd  as  stronger,  more  durable,  but  less 
*  and  elastic  than  those  of  the  coir ;  but 
^«t  decay,  and  are  therefore  more  fit 


GOMUTI. 

for  cables  and  standing  rigging,  though  less 
suitable  for  running  rigging.     *'  The  native 
shipping  of  all  kinds  are  entirely  equipped 
with    the    cordage    of   the     Gomuto,    and 
the  largest  Europoa!.  shipping  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, find  the   advantage  of  using   cables 
of  it.     It  undergoes  no  preparation  but  that 
of    spinning    and      twisting, — no    material 
similar  to  tar  or  pitch,   indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  hempen  cordage,   being  ne- 
cessary with  a  substance  that,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  possesses  the  quality  of  resisting 
alternations  of  heat  and  moisture.     The  best 
Gomuto  is  the  produce  of  the  islands  farthest 
east,  as  Amboyna  and  the  other  Spice  Islands. 
That  of  Java  has  a  coarse  ligneous  fibre ;  the 
produce   of  Matura   is   better.     Gomuto  is 
generally   sold  in  twisted  shreds   or  yams, 
often  as  low  as  a  Spanish  dollar  a  picul,  and 
seldom   above  two ;  which  last  price  is  no 
more   than  one   sixth    part   of  the  price  of 
Russia  hemp  in  the  London  market.     Were 
European  ingenuity  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  tliis   matenal,   there   can  be  little 
doubt  but  it  might  be  rendered  more  ex- 
tensively   useful.      Milburn,    also,    in    his 
*  Oriental  Commerce,'    mentions  the  Ejoo  is, 
of  all  vegetable  substances  the  least  subject 
to  decay,  and  that  it   is  manufactured   into 
cables,  and  the  small  cordage  of  most  of  the 
Malay  vessels  are  made  of  it :  "  it  is  equally 
elastic  with  coir,  but  much  more  serviceable, 
and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water."    The 
fibres  are  employed,  in  making  cordage  for 
their  nets  and  seines,for  the  rigging  of  vessels, 
and  also  for  cables.  These  are  described  by  all 
as  remarkable  for   their  tenacity  and  dura- 
bility, and  as  not  undergoing  any  change  by 
exposure  to  wet,  not  even  when  stowed  away 
in  a  wet  state.     In  some  experiments  made 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  some  thickish   cord  bore 
96  lb.,  and  some  smaller  79  lb.  ;    while  coir 
of  the  same  size  bore  only  87  lb.  and  60  lb. 
respectively. 

Besides  the  above  horse-hair-like  fibres, 
there  is  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  a  fine  gossa- 
mer-like woolly  material,  barn,  Malay,  Kawal 
Jav.  much  employed  in  caulking  ships,  as 
stuffing  for  cushions,  and  as  tinder. 

Ejoo  was  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1851,  via  Singapore,  from  Malacca,  se- 
parated  from  stifi'  fibres,  and  as  prepar- 
ed for  manufacture  or  export,  and  also  pre- 
pared as  sinnet  or  coarse  line  for  making 
ropes  or  cables.  The  portion  belonging  to 
each  leaf  having  apparently  been  cut  off 
close  to  the  sheath,  and  each  measuring 
about  three  fe<*t  in  breadth  and  two  feet  in 
length.  The  bundles  of  t^ie  coarse  and  fine 
fibres  are  about  six  feet  if  length,  and  about 
twelve   inches  in   diamuter,    neatly  tied  up 
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with   Split   cane.     Interspersed   among  the 
coarser,    there  are   some   finer  fibres,  some- 
thing like  black  wool.     The  sinnet  is  coarse, 
but  strong,  and  broke  with  a  weight  of  85  lb., 
when  coir  of  about  the  same  size  broke  with 
75  lb. ;  but  the  comparison  is  not  very  exact. 
Mr.    Kyd,    formerly  a   ship-builder  of  Cal- 
cutta, possessed  a  cable   made  of  the  Ejoo 
fibre,  which  he  had  had   for  four  years  ex- 
posed to  all  weathers,  and  which  raised  the 
bow  anchor  of  a  merchant  ship    of  600  tons, 
buried  in  the   sands  of  the  Hoogly ;  in  two 
previous    attempts  at  which,  three   Russian 
hempen    cables  had    given    way.      Besides 
making  strong  and  durable  cordage,  the  Ejoo 
fibre  is  no  doubt  applicable   to  a  variety  of 
purposes   for   which    horsehair  and  bristles 
are   now  employed. — >RoyU^  Fib,  FL  p.  99. 
Seeman  on  Falms.    Voigt.  p.  636.     Roxburgh 
Fl.  Lid.  iii.  p.  G26.     Hon'ble  Mr.    Morrison's 
Compendious  Description. 

GOMUTUS,  The  Saguerus  of  Eumphius, 
is    the  Arenga  succharifera  of  Labillardiere, 
one  of  the  products  of  which  is  the  Gomuto. 
Hartwig  says  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  is 
poisonous    and  used  to  poison  wells.     The 
nuts  have  a  delicate  flavour.     The   reticu- 
lum or  fibrous  net  at  the  base  of  the  pe- 
tioles of  the  leaves,  called  the  gomuti  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  cordage  and  cables.     The 
small  hard  twigs  found  mixed  up  with  the 
gomuti  are  used  as  pens  and  as  the  shafts  for 
the  Sampits  or  blow  pipes.   Underneath  the 
reticulum  is  a  soft   silky  material  used  as 
tinder   by  the  Chinese    and    as  oakum   for 
caulking. — Hariwiy.     See  Arenga. 
GOND.     Hind.     Typha  angustifolia. 
GOND.     Hind.     Gum,  hence. 
Gond-i-babul,  gum  of  Acacia  arabica,  and 
of  Acacia  farnesiana. 

Gond-chimbri,  gum  of  Acacia  modcsta. 
Gond-i-dhao,  gum  of  Conocarpuslatifolia. 
Jinga,    or    Kani   Gond,    gum    of   Odina 
wodier. 

Gond-i-kikar,  gum  Arabic. 
Gond-i-phulah,  gond  of  Acacia  modesta. 
Serval-gond,     gum    of    Bombax     heptal 
phyllum. 

Gond-i-shaft-alu,  gum  of  Armeniaca  vul- 
garis, apricot. 

Gond-i-siris,  gum  of  Acacia  serissa. 
GOND.  The  province  of  Gundwana  or 
Gondwana,  on  the  old  maps,  occupied  a 
large  area  in  the  centre  of  India.  It  was  bound- 
ed on  the  S.  W.,  and  W.  by  the  Godavari, 
Pranhita,  and  Varuda  rivers  and  the  Kali- 
gong  hills ;  the  Narmada  separated  it  from 
Malwa  and  Dumoh,  and  then  the  boundary 
line  ran  N.  E.  along  the  Kutne,  and  on  the 
N.  E.  side  it  had  Berar  and  Chota  Nagpore. 
On  the  B.  and  S.  E.  its  limits  seem  to    have 
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been  but  indefinitely  fixed,  it  extended,  at 
least  to  a  line  drawn  from  Gangpur  on  tbe 
Brahmini  to  Bhadrachalam  about  120  nxiles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Godavari,  and  includ- 
ed Sambhalpur,  Sonpur,  and  Patna ;  bat  on 
Hamilton's  map  of  1820,  it  includes  ETala- 
handi,  Bead,  and  Siubhum.  Its  length  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.  was  not  less  then  380  miles 
and  its  average  breadth  fully  300,  whilst  its 
area  was  at  least  115,000  square  miles,  or 
double  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Gond  tribes  are  scattered  over  the 
mountain  ranges  of  this  territory,  though 
they  do  not  extend  quite  so  far  to  the  B.  as 
it  does.  They  are  found  extending  into 
Sarguja  on  the  N.  E.  they  are  found  in 
Karial  and  Kalahandi  or  Kharond  along 
with  the  Khond  and  Uriya.  In  the  South, 
says  Mr.  Hislop,  they  form  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  Bastar  and  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jeypore  (in  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency), while  they  occupy  the  hills  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Godavari,  about  Nirmal ; 
and  on  the  West,  they  are  intermingled  with 
Hindus  of  Berar  for  30  miles  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Wurda. 

The  Gonds  are  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the   aboriginal  tribes   of  India   and  pro- 
bably number  600,000  souls,  they  speak  dia- 
lects of  the  great  Turanian  or  Tartar  family 
of  languages,  spoken  by  all   the  tribes  from 
the  Himalaya  to   Okotsk  and   to  Lapland, 
and  including  the  Hungarian,  Krimean,  and 
Turkish.     In   India,  there  are  three  or  fonr 
distinct  branches  of  this  family  of  languages, 
and  consequently  of  the  Turanian  race : — in 
the   North,  are  the  Himalayan  dialects    and 
tribes,  from  Upper  and  Lower  Kana^vrar  on 
the   Sutlej  to  Butan  of  the  extreme  east. 
Then  we  have  the  Lohitic  class — comprising 
with  the  Burmese  and  others  of  the  eastern 
peninsula,  the  dialects  of  the  Naga  and  Mikir 
tribes  in  Assam,  and  of  the  Bodo,  EZachari, 
Kuki  and  Garo  in  Eastern   Bengal.      Nearly 
related    to  this  class   is  the  Kol  or  ]Miinda 
family    including    the     Kol,    Sonthal    and 
Bhumij  of  Singhbhum  and  Western  Hen  gal, 
and  the   Mundala  of  Chota   Nagpur.      The 
fourth   class  is   the  Tamulic   or  Dravidian, 
to  which  belong  to  the  Brahui  of  Baluchistan, 
the  Gondi,the  Tulava  of  Kanada,the  Karnata 
of  the  S.  Maratta  country,  the  Todava  of  the 
Nilgiris,  the   Malay alam    of  Travanknr,   the 
Tamil   and   Telugu.      The  Kur  or     Mnasi 
and  the  Korku  in  Hushangabad  and     Tvest- 
ward   in   the  forests   on  the  Tapti  and  Nar- 
mada, until  they   come  in  contact  with  the 
Bhil   of  the   Vindhya  hills,   and  the  Nahal 
of  Khandesh   belong  to    this    Kol    family, 
indeed  Mr.  Hislop   held  that   the  word  Kur 
is  identical   with  Kol.     The  close"  relation- 
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1^}  of  the  Kur  and  Son  thai,  and  their  sepa- 
niuo  from  the  Dravidian  may  be  illustrated 
bja  few  examples  : — 

Kori.        Sonthal  or      Gond.  Tamil. 


Jka, 


up. 


Sonthal  or 
Kol. 
Situ,  chita..  Seta. 
Lator,    .  ...Lutar, 

..Up, 

...Mn, 

...Lai, 

..Sengel, 

..•L/a^ 

...Ora, 

.^Ipil, 


.Op. 
..Mu. 

■.  Singal, 

..Da. 

...Ura, 

...Epal, 

••Koro, 

...Borku,, 

..Apkor, 


Gond, 
dialects. 
...Nei, 
...Kavi, 
...Meir, 
..Maka, 
..Pir, 
..Narpu, 
..Tanni, 
• .  Ron, 
Sukum, 


Nay. 
...EAtha. 
...Maver. 
...Mukku. 
...Walru. 
. .  Nerappu. 
...Tannir. 
...Vidu. 
...Tarakai? 


.Bara, 
Apia, 


...Manwal,  ...Manidan. 
..Rand,       ...Erandn. 
..Mvmd,       ...Mandm. 


Mr.  Driberg  compiled  a  very  complete 
lar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Mahadeo 
kiectoftheGond  language,  and  the  dialect 
[(he  Saonee  Gonds  was  noticed  in  a  paper 
/Mr.  Manger. 

From  the  geographicardistribution  of  the 
'land  Dravidian  languages,  Mr.  Hislop 
ilnded  that  while  the  stream  of  Dravidian 
ition,  as  evidenced  by  the  Brahui  in 
ichistan,  entered  India  by  the  north- 
i,  that  of  the  Kol  family  seems  to  have 
lid  admission  by  the  North-east  and,  as 
one  flowed  south  towards  cape  Eoi- 
and  the  other  in  the  same  direction 
is  Cape  Romania,  a  part  of  each  ap- 
ito  have  met  and  crossed  in  Central 
This  hypotbesis  rests  on  the  pre- 
of  the  Brahui  where  they  are,  a 
tibich  is  not  inconsistant,  however,  with 
Hipposition  that  the  Dravidian  tribes 
»J  also  have  entered  India  from  the  north- 
teoreren  across  the  Himalaya,asthe  E^ana- 
pTj  Newar,  Chepang,  and  other  tribes 
We  done,  while  the  Kol  tribes  were  an  off- 
oot  from  a  later  horde,  the  main  body  of 
fKch  entered  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  The 
Ijni  may  have  been  driven  westward 
the  invading  Ary a  from  the  upper  Indus. 
'  the  early  Arya  the  prior  tribes 
known  as  Dasi,  and  Dr.  J.  Wilson 
Us  us  they  were  not  altogether  barbarians, 
they  had  distinctive  cities  and  other 
iblishments  of  at  least  a  partial  civiliza- 
•  Then,  as  now,  they  were  darker  than 
Arya:  and,  according  to  Dr.  Wilson, 
'  more  marked  Turanians  in  Gujarat  and 
*r  provinces  are  still  ,'  denominated  the 
Kali  Praja"  (corrupted  into  Parej)  or  black 
ilation.  The  Gond  of  Berar,  is  a  hill 
B»  occupying  the  Mailghaut  and  the 
athem  slarts  along  with  the  Andh,  the 
oUmb  and  Koorkoo.  All  these  have  a 
"jsical  resemblance,  but  each  of  them  speaks 
'Cerent  tongue  and  in  their  features  they 
*"  quite  distinct  from  the  people  of  the 
res.  There  are  8000  of  them  in  the 
)ti  district.  In  the  Central  India  Pro- 
ices  the  chief  Gond  tribes  are : — 
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Mari  Gond,  in  Chandah. 

Mariah  or  Gottawar,  Upper  Godavery. 

Khutalnar,  in  Chauda. 

Durweh,      of    do. 

Aguriah,     of    Mundla. 

Hulba,        of    Upper  Godavery. 

The  Gondwana  of  the  older  maps  is  a 
wider  extent  of  country  than  is  now  occupied 
by  this  race  and  is  politically,  rather  than 
etymologically  Gond.  Whilst  the  Gond  race 
were  dominant,  they  were  masters  of  all  Gcira- 
wana,  including  the  open  and  cultivated 
tracts  about  Nagpore,  Raepore,  Jubbulpore 
and  perhaps  as  far  as  Ellichpur  and  to  the 
south  of  the  Godavery,  where  some  Gonds 
are  found  amongst  the  Tiling  population. 
Deogurh  in  the  Satpura  range,  was  the  chief 
seat  of  their  power.  They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded the  Mahrattah,  by  whom  they  were 
ousted  from  the  open  and  valuable  tracts. 
The  Gond  do  not  now  form  any  consider- 
able part  of  the  population  of  the  plain 
champagne  country,  but  the  chiefs  and  large 
zemindars  of  the  Satpura  ranges  and  most 
of  the  men  of  importance  in  parts  of  Sanger 
and  other  districts  north  of  the  Nerbuddah 
are  supposed  to  be  Gond,  through  some 
claim  to  be  Bajputs  and  others  have  become 
mahomedans.  The  Gond  predominate  from 
Sargujah,  westward  along  the  line  of  the 
Satpura  hills,  through  all  the  hilly  country 
of  the  districts  of  Mandla,  Jubbulpur,  Seoni, 
Chandwara,  Baitul  and  Hoshungabad  and  in 
some  degree  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Asseer- 
ghur.  They  had  varied  fortunes,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  era,  sometimes 
attacking  other  powers,  sometimes  defending 
themselves,  sometimes  aiding  mahomedans, 
sometimes  attacked  by  them,  but,  since 
Akbar's  time,  they  have  been  subject  to 
other  nations.  The  term  Gond,  seems  iden- 
tical with  Khond,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hindi  word  Kond  or  Konda, 
a  hill,  indicative  that  they  were  regarded  as 
a  hill  people.  In  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula are  Gond  tribes,  and  the  Khond, 
Kund  or  Ku,  also  Dravidian,  who  are 
estimated  at  half  a  million  of  souls. 
The  Gond  race  is  physically  below  the 
average  of  Europeans,  in  stature,  and,  in 
complexion,  the  Gond  race  are  decidedly 
darker  than  the  generality  of  the  hindu. 
They  are  well  proportioned  but  somewhat 
thickset  and  muscular;  their  features  are 
rather  ugly  ;  they  have  roundish  heads,  wide 
mouths,  with  thickish  lips  and  somewhat  dis- 
tended nostrils.  Their  hair  is  straight  and 
black  and  the  beard  and  mustache  scanty. 
Their  hair  and  features,  according  to  Mr. 
Hislop,  are  decidedly  Mongolian.  Tlicy  have 
an  average  amount  of  intellect  and  remark- 
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able  quickness  of  observation.  They  are 
truthful  in  their  statements,  faithful  to  their 
promises,  and  are  honest  with  each  other, 
but  do  not  scruple  to  plunder  strangers. 
They  are  courageous,  shy  with  strangers ; 
simple  minded,  superstitious  though  free 
from  fanaticism.  They  are  habitually  drunk- 
en, every  feast  or  festival  being  attended  with 
excesses.  Their  religion  is  as  distinctively 
otScythian  origin  as  is  t^i'^ir  langunge  and 
prfysique.  Earthenware  tigures  of  the  horse 
are  offered  instead  of  the  living  sacrifice. 
They  propitiate  the  manes  of  their  ancestoi-s, 
by  offerings  of  these  earthenware  horses,  rice 
and  other  grains,  eggs,  fowls  or  sheep.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  cow  was  prohibited  by  the 
Bhonsla  Government.  Children  everywhere, 
and  many  adults,  are  buried,  but  the  Madia 
of  Bastar  and  the  Gond  races  who  have 
conformed  to  hindu  customs  burn  their  dead. 
They  have  in  all  about  thirty  divinities,  but 
a  few  of  these  are  most  worshipped.  The 
Creator,  under  the  name  of  Bhagwan,  is 
occasionally  worshipped  in  their  houses  by 
prayers,  and  by  burnt  offeriuga  of  sugar  and 
ghi,  but  their  chief  worship  is  to  the  inferior 
divinities.     The  chit^f  of  those  are 

(1)  Badu  deiviJ  (great  god)  or  Budhal pen 
(old  god)  who  is  tlie  same  as  the  Bura  pen 
of  the  Kond  race  and  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  Rayetal  or  the  sun-god  represented  by*an 
iron  tiger  three  inches  long,  nnd  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Marung  Bura  of  the  Sonthal. 
He  is  worshipped  once  a  year,  at  the  rice 
harvest,  and  a  hog  is  then  sacrificed  to  him. 
Among  the  Gaiii,  ho  is  represented  by  a 
copper  pieco,  kept  in  a  tree  in  t  he  jungle. 
This  they  take  down  at  the  annual  festival, 
clean  a  space  of  about  a  foot  square, 
under  a  tree,  in  which  they  lay  the  pice, 
before  which  they  arrange  as  many  small 
heaps  or  handfuls  of  uncooked  rice,  as  there 
are  deities  worshipped  by  them.  The 
chickens  brought  for  sacrifice  are  loosed  and 
permitted  to  feed  on  the  rice.  Goats  are  also 
offered  and  their  blood  presented  in  the 
same  manner.  On  tho  blood,  arrack  is  poured 
as  a  libation  to  their  deities.  The  pice  is 
now  lifted  and  put  in  its  bamboo  case  which 
is  shut  up  with  leaves  wrapped  in  grass  and 
returned  to  its  place  in  the  tree,  to  remain 
there  till  it  be  required  in  the  following  year. 
Both  Budhal  and  Matya  (about  to  be  noticed) 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  of  iron  and  a  foot 
long. 

(2.)  Matyaj  called  Mata  by  the  Kurku,  is 
both  tho  god  (or  goddess)  of  the  much  dread- 
ed scourge  small  pox  and  of  the  town.  The 
Gond  of  Seoni  represent  Matya  as  tho 
attendant  or  Kotwal  of  Budhal  Pen,  and 
they  offer  him  a   pig.     The  Kurku    suppose 
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Matya  to  reside  inside  the  village  and.  they 
make  offerings  of  cocoanutB  and  sweetmei^u 
but  no  blood. 

The   Gond    have     no    images    in      their 
houses,  and,  at  their  religious   cereinoxiiea, 
they   employ  only     the   rudest    synilx>lB, — 
knobs  of  mud,   stone,  iron  rods,  pieces  of 
wood,  chains,  bells,  <fcc.     Their  festivals  are 
associated  with  their  crops  and  are  celebrat- 
ed under  tho  Saj  tree  or  Eim   tree,  throe   or 
four  times  in  a  year,  ad  on  the  occosioxi  of 
the  commencement  of  rice  solving,  when  the 
rice  crop  is  ready,   and  when  the   Mahwa 
tree    (Bassia   latifolia)   comes   into    flower. 
In  the  south  of  the  Bandara  districfc    are   to 
bo  seen  squared  pieces  of  wood,  each    with 
a  rude  figure  carried  in  frout,  set  up   some- 
what close  to  each  other.     These  represent 
Bangaram  *,   Bangara  Bai  or   Devi,  w^ho    is 
said  to  have  one  sister  and  five  brothepfa,  the 
names  of  the  latter  being  Gantaram,  Chana- 
param,  Naikaram  atid  Potlinga,  the    sister 
being  known  as  Dantesvvari,  which  is  a  name 
of  Kali.     These  are  all  deemed    to   possess 
the   power  of  sending   disease   and     death 
upon  men,  and  under  these  or   other  names 
seem  to  be  generally  feared  in  tho    reg-ion 
east  of  Nagpore  city.     At   Dantewada,    in 
Bastar,  about  60  miles  S.  W.  of  Jag>da1par 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sankari  and   Dan- 
kan  tributaries  of  the  Indrawati,  is  a  shrine 
of  Danteshwari,  at  which,  about  1835,  it  is 
said   that  upwards   of  25  full  g^own  men 
were  immolated  on  a  single  occasion  by  a 
late   raja  of  Bastar.     Since  then,   namerous 
complaints  have  reached  the  authorities  &t 
Nagpore  of  the  continuance  of  the  practice. 
Amongst  the  Moria  Gond,  Bhawaui  is  wor- 
shipped as  the  small-pox  goddess,    aad  as 
Maoli  or  Danteshwari. 

3.  Sale,  or  Sali,  or  according  to  the  Gaiti 
Gond,  Saleng,  sits  on  the  same  gaddhi  with 
the  great  god,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  be 
nearly  equal.  An  offering  of  a  she-goat  is 
made  to  him,  and  he  is  probably  the  pro- 
tector of  cattle. 

4.  Gangara,  Ghagara,  Gagaral,  Gronga- 
ra  Mai,  is  the  bell  god,  and  is  represented  by 
a  bell,  or  by  an  iron  chain  of  four  links, 

5.  Faloy  of  whom  only  the  nfinie  is 
known.  The  suitable  offering  to  Ga.ngara 
and  him  is  a  cow. 

6.  Gadaiva  is  the  god  of  the  dead,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Chawar,  and  identi- 
cal with  Dichali  of  the  Chaibassa  Kol. 

7.  KJiam  or  Kank  the  last  of  tho  seven 
deities  (sat  dewala),  is  worshipped  under  the 
Saj  tree,  (Pentaptera  tomentosa.) 

Kodo-peUy  is  Ljsides  these  seven,  and  is  the 
horse-god,  common  to  the  Gond  and  Kur. 
Mr.  Driberg  supposes  him  to  preside  ovtsr  a 
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viSigp,  and  thas  he  would  correspond  to 
Bidza  Pen  of  the  Kond.  Bat  Mr.  Hislop 
KDJectares  be  may  be  the  god  of  crops, 
Eodo,  the  paspalnm  frumentacenm,  being 
|e  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Gond. 
JBthe  wilder  Tillages,  near  the  Mahadeva 
ISIb,  Kodo  Pen  is  worshipped  by  new 
ere  near  a  small  heap  of  stones,  throngh 
oldest  resident,  with  fowls,  eggs,  grain 
a  few  copper  coins  which  become  the 
18  of  the  officiating  priest. 
Mviua  or  Matya  Deva  among  the  Karku, 
a  heap  of  small  stones  inside  the 
e,  besmeared  with  sandnr.  He  is 
ated  with  the  prosperity  of  the  village 
is  worshipped  with  a  goat,  cocoa-nuts, 
dates,  and  a  ball  of  sandur  paste. 

Ikmpen,  or  Pharsa  pot,  is  represented 
tSDiall  iron  spear-head.  This  name  may 
iy  be  connected  with  barchi  (hindi) 
,  and  he  may  be  identical  with  the 
Pen  of  the  Kond,  the  iron  god  or  god 
nr.  Pharsa,  in  Gondi,  also,  means  a 
i,  which  is  an  ancient  Tartar  weapon. 
is  worshipped  every  third  or  fourth  or 
year,  at  full  of  the  moon  Vaisakh,  and 
tie  occasion  people  assemble  from  great 
es,  and  offering  is  made  of  a  white 
t  wbite  he-goat  and  a  white  young 
The  ceremonies  are  conducted  with 
acrecy,  and  no  hind u  or  Gond  woman 
.sallowed  to  be  present.  He  is  appa- 
J  the  Bame  as  Dula  Dewa,  the  god  of 
pbatMe  axe  of  the  Gaiti  Gonds,  who  repre- 
•itDttla  Dewa  by  a  battle  axe  fastened  to 
itree. 

1  Jorid,  at  Amarkantak,  is  worshipped 
*the  cholera  god,  but  Mr.  Hislop  suppos- 
Jjlfcig  to  be  another  name  for  Bndhal  Pen. 
fte  Knrkn  style  him  Lala  Hardal,  and  he 

B*ibly  is  the  same  as  the  Gohera  of  the 
aibassaKol. 

inngaram  is  probably  the  god  of  fever, 
among  the  Kol  of  Chaibassa,  where  he  is 
■Bf-ciated  with  Dichali  and  Gohem,  as  also 
Nh  Chonda  the  god  of  itch  and  Negra  of 
MJgestion. 

[BUwatu  or  Bhim  Pen  is,  in  the  Mahadeva 
^^.  the  god  of  rain  where  a  festival 
prtiQgfor  four  or  five  days  is  kept  in  his 
JwiOTiratthe  end  of  the  monsoon,  when 
*^  poles,  about  20  feet  high  and  6  feet 
^^rtjarcBet  np,and  a  rope  attached  to  the  top, 

2  "»^n8  of  which  they  climb  to  the  top  of 
*«  pole  down  which  they  then  slide.     Offer- 
Pj?^  of  fowls,  eprgs  and  grain  are  present- 
to  him.    All  over    Gondwana,    he    is 

pnerally  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an 
Jshapely  stone  covered  with  vermillion,  or 
!» two  pieces  of  wood  standing  from  three 
'four  feet  above  ground,  like  those  set  up 
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for  Bungaram.  Before  these,  thcMoria  Gond 
regularly  perform  worship,  previous  to  sow- 
ing, A  little  S.  W.  from  Bajar  Kurd,  how- 
ever, and  North  of  Parsenni,  is  a  formed  idol 
of  Bhiwasu,  8  feet  high,  with  a  dagger  in 
hand  and  a  barchi  (javelin)  in  the  other.  A 
Bhumuk  is  the  pujari  or  officiatiog  priest, 
and  the  people  worship  on  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays,  making  offering  of  hogs,  he- 
goats,  cocks,  hens,  cocoanuts.  At  an  an* 
nual  feast  the  potail  gives  two  Rupees  and 
hindu  cultivators  rice ;  the  pujari  takes  a 
cow  by  force  from  the  Go  war  and  offers  it 
to  Bhim  Sen  in  presence  of  about  twenty-five 
Gonds. 

Sasarknnd  is  a  pool  in  the  Mahur  jungle 
where  the  Pain  ganga  is  said  to  be  engulfed. 
The  Naikude  Gond  repair  there,  in  pilgrim- 
age, at  the  month  Chaitra,  to  a  huge  stone 
that  rises  in  a  gorge,  and  goes  by  the  name 
of  Bhim  Sen,  before  which  Naikude  Gond 
mingle  with  Baj  Gond  and  Kolam  in  wor- 
ship. Towards  evening,  the  worshippers 
cook  a  little  rice,  and  place  it  before  the 
god,  adding  sngar.  Then  they  smear  the 
stone  with  vermillion  and  burn  resin  as  in- 
cense, after  which  all  offer  their  victims, 
sheep,  hogs  and  fowls  with  the  usual  liba- 
tions of  an*ack,  the  pujari  appears  to  be 
inspired,  rolls  his  head,  leaps  wildly  about 
and  finally  falls  down  in  a  trance,  when  he 
declares  whether  the  god  has  accepted  the 
services  or  not.  At  night  drinking,  dancing 
and  beating  tomtoms  goes  on,  and  in  the 
morning  thoy  return  home  after  an  early 
meal.  Those  unable  to  leave  home  perform 
similar  rites  beneath  a  Maliwa  tree. 

Waghoba^  the  tiger  god,  is  worshipped  by 
the  Naikude  Gond  ;  and  under  the  name  of 
Bag  Deo,  by  the  Kurku. 

Sultan  Sakada  is  worshipped  by  the  Kur. 

Sakal  Deva,  or  Sakra  Pen,  the  chain  god 
is  worshipped  in  Seone  and  elsewhere. 

Sanyal  Pen  or  Sanalk,  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  are  worshipped  or  propitiated  for 
a  year  after  death,  but  persons  of  note,  head 
men  of  villages  or  priests,  are  treated  as  gods 
for  years  or  generations,  and  sacrifices  are 
usually  offered  at  their  Sthapana  or  shrines 
of  earth. 

Koitor,  tiz. 

Katnlya.         Ojhyal.  Koi-kopal. 

Padal.  Thofcyal.         Kolam. 

Dholi  Koila-bhntal.  Madyal. 

Koitor  are  a  section  of  the  Gond,  includ- 
ing the  Raj  Gond,  the  Raghuwal,  the  Daduvi 
and  Katulya.  The  Koitor  is  the  Gond  par 
excellence  :  and  some  suppose  the  term  de- 
rived from  the  Persian  **  Koh"  a  hill. 

Koi  is  the  name  given  to  the  Meria  sacri- 
ficing tribes  of  Orissa. 


Raj  Gond. 
Raghawal. 
Dadavi. 
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Facial,  PathadijPardhan  or  Desai,  is  aGond 
tribe  who  are  the  bards  or  religious  coun- 
sellors of  the  upper  classes  of  Goods.  From 
these  has  sprung  a  half  caste  tribe,  who 
speak  Maratha,  and  occupy  themselves  in 
spinning  thread  and  playing  on  wind  in- 
struments. 

DJioli,  a  Gond  tribe  who  dwell  in  jungly 
districts  and  are  employed  as  goat  herds. 

Ojhyal,  a  Gond  tribe,  wandering  bards 
and  fowlers. 

Thotyal,  meaning  the  maimed,  a  wander- 
ing Gond  tribe,  also  called  Pendabarya 
or  minstrels  of  God,  also  Matyal  because  their 
songs  are  chiefly  in  honor  of  Mata.  They 
make  baskets. 

Koila-hhutal,  a  wandering  Gond  tribe, 
whose  women  are  dancing  girls. 

Koi-kopal,  i.  e,  Gond  Gopal,  a  settled  race 
of  Gond  who  are  cow- keepers. 

Madyal,  a  Gond  tribe,  called  in  Bastar 
Jhodia,  are  savages  on  the  Beila  Dila  hills 
and  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Chanda.  These 
women  only  wear  a  bunch  of  leafy  twigs  to 
cover  them  before  and  behind.  In  this,  they 
resemble  the  Juanga  to  the  south  of  the 
Kol  country ;  the  Chenchi  near  the  Pulicat 
lake  and  to  the  north  of  Ellore  and  till  about 
30  years  ago  a  similar  custom  existed 
amongst  the  Holier  of  the  forests  near  Man- 
galore. 

Kolam,  a  Gond  tribe,  along  the  Kandi 
Konda  or  Pindi  hills,  on  the  south  of  the 
Warda  and  along  the  table  land  stretching 
east  and  north  of  Manikgudh  and  thence 
south  to  Dantanpilly,  running  parallel  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Pranhita. 

Badya,  a  hill  race,  not  Gond,  occupying 
the  tract  between  Chandwara  and  the  Maha- 
deva  hills,  who  have  conformed  to  the  hindus 
in  their  language  and  religious  observances. 

Halwa  a  hill  race,  not  Gond,  pretty  nu- 
merous in  Bastar,  Bandara  and  Raepore,  who 
covet  the  distinction  of  wearing  the  sacred 
thread,which  right  those  in  Bastar  pur- 
chase from  the  raja. 

Qaiti  Gond,  a  tribe  in  Bastar  who  call 
themselves  Koitor. 

Moria  Gond,  the  principal  agricnlturaists 
in  Bastar. 

Nai-Kude  Gond  a  tribe  that  inhabit  the 
jungles  on  both  banks  of  the  Pain  Gunga, 
especially  in  the  tract  between  Digaras  and 
Umarkher  and  found  about  Aparawapet  and 
as  far  as  Nirmul.  They  have  adopted  the 
hindu  dress  and  will  not  eat  beef ;  but  they 
live  by  the  chase,  cut  wood  and  grass  and 
are  a  terror  to  their  neighbourhood,  by  their 
depredations. 

KuT,  also  called  Muasi,  a  hill  tribe  with  a 
language   quite  distinct  from  the   Gonds, 
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living  to  the  N.  W.  and  W.  of  the  Mabadev^ 
hills. 

Korhur  or  Korku  a  hill  tribe  dwelling  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  West  of  the  Mahadeva  hills 
speaking  a  language  quite  distinct  from  the 
Gond.  They  belong  to  the  Kol  or  Manda 
family. 

Binderwar.  A  Gond  tribe  who  dwell  in 
the  hills  of  Amarkantak,  near  the  source  of 
the  Nerbuddah  river. — Coleman^  p.  297.  ff»- 
lop.  Review  in  Bombay  Newspaper  on  Mr. 
Teinple's  editor  of  Mr,  Hislop's  remarks  on  the 
Oonds.     See  Gonds. 

GOND  A.  A  station  for  European  Sol- 
diers. 

GOND  A.     A  branch  of  the  Ahir  caste. 

GONDALA.     See  Inscriptions,  p.  389. 

GONDANA.  A  Mahrattah  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Devi. 

GONDAR,  A  town  in  Amhara,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  This  town  is  stated 
by  Heuglin,  (1862),  to  have  contained  from 
6,000  to  7,000  inhabitants,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  emperor 
Theodore. — Par.  Paper. 

GOND-BADUSTAR.  Hind.  Castor. 
Eng. 

GONDHALI.  The  musician  at  the  fes- 
tival  Gondana. 

GONDHONA.  Tel.  Phyllanthna  em- 
blica. 

GONDHUL.     See  Jat. 

GONDI.  Hind,  also  Gund  and  Gundni, 
Hindi,  Cordia  angustifolia,  G.  saboppoaiti- 
folia,  also  Duk.  C.  obliqua,  the  frnit  of  C. 
angustifolia,  is  an  orange  colored,  sweet  aaA 
rather  mucilaginous  berry. 

GONDNI.     A  bulmsh. 

GONDI.     See  Goud  ;  India. 

GONDOPHERRBS  or  Gondophares,  B. 
C.  55,  who  took  the  Aryan  name  of 
Pharabitasa. 

Abagasus,  king  of  kings,  A.  D.  7d,  in 
Arian  Abakhafasa,  Professor  Lassen  sup- 
poses this  name  to  be  identical  with  Voloo^e- 
ses.  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  supposes  their  coins 
to  be  of  Parthians  mho  established  for  them- 
selves a  separate  and  independent  sovereign- 
ty in  Kabul  and  the  Parapamisus. 

Abalgasius,  A.  D.  80,  Capt.  Cnnningr}iain 
described  the  Arian  legend  on  the  coins  to 
be  of  the  "  Saviour  king  Abagasus,  younger 
son  of  Undopherres."  See  Abdag^asses. 
Greeks  of  Asia.     Kabul,  p.  439. 

GONDWARA,  means,  literally,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Gonds,  a  race  who  at  no  remote 
period  possessed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Nerbudda, 
which  before  the  war  of  A.  D.  1818  formed  the 
extended  dominions  of  the  Mahratta  prince 
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Ifagpore.    In  the  second  centnry  of  the 

era,  the  Hai-haja   dynasty  ruled. 

lis  now  the  British  district  of  the  Central 

mooee.— Malcolm's  Central  India^  Vol.  I 

31. 

GONDOPOLA.     Uria?    A  tree  ofGan- 

uid  Gnmsnr,   extreme  height  45  feet, 

jireainfereDce  2|   feet  and  height  from  the 

id  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 

it.   Bandy  wheels  and  ploughshares  are 

donally  made   of  this  wood,   but  it  is 

iiefly  burnt  for   firewood,   being  tolerably 

lOB. — Captain  Macdonald. 
I  GONG  or  Loo,  a    Chinese    musical    in- 
tent, composed  of  a  mixed  metal,  (said 
ibetin,  copper,  and  bismuth),   resembling 
B  in  appearance.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
flat  basin,   with  a  ridge;  and,   when 
0  with  a  stick  or  mallet,   covered  with 
ten  cloth  or  twist,  emits  a  strong  rever- 
or  ringing  bell-like    sound.      Its 
18  in  proportion  to  the    quantity    of 
it  contains.     In  China  gongs  are  sub- 
at  the  doors  of  courts   of  justice, 
applicants   for  justice  attend    and 
^—Qrawfurd  Diet, 
GONGA —  ?     Sterculia  acuminata. 
GOKGALI.     Tbl.     Cumbly. 
WXG-KURA.      Tbl.    Hibiscus  canna- 

\r-hinn,     Ambari. 
fiW^GHO.    Hind.     Brassica  rapa. 
WNGOO  or  Gangaw.     Bubm.   A  tree  of 
Bret,  Tavoy    and   Mergui,   maximum 
3  cubits,    maximum  length    32   feet, 
ahondant  from   near    Mergui,   along 
coast  as  far  as  Amherst.    When  season- 
it  floats  in  water.     It  is  used  for  tables, 
and    miscellaneous   articles  by  the 
;  it  has  a  good,  hard,  tough  wood, 
and  recommended  for  shelves  also 
V^es   of  all  kinds  of  tools.     (Vide 
ajor  (now  General)  Simpson's  Report.) — 
■^to  'Dance, 

605Q0SHEOLEB.  Uria.  ?  Dondee- 
Wo.  Ueia?  a  tree  of  Ganjara  and 
^^1  extreme  height  25  feet,  circumfer- 

^  feet  and  height  from  ground  to  the 
tion  of  the  first  branch  7  feet.     No 

seems  to  be  made  of  the  wood.  The 
|er  which  has  a  powerful  perfume  is 
ered  in  all  the  pagodas  to  the  presiding 
'"^\^.-^Cajpiain  Macdonald. 

GONGYLOPHIS  CONICUS.   Schneider, 
^M  of  serpents  of  India,  of  the  Family 
'ionidae :  as  under  : — 

[  JJ«-  Pythonidjo. 
|*7tton  molurns.— Xtnn. 

reticolatns,  Schn.  Nicobar,  ToDnasserim 
constrictor.— Linn. 
J«»S7lophi8  conicns,  Schneid,  Upper  India. 
**yx  Johnii,  Russell  of  PoDJab. 


GOOGA, 

GONGARA.    Hibiscus  cannabinus. — L. 

GONI.     Hind.     Gunny. 

GONI  CLOTH.  Gunny  of  Crotalaria, 
juncea. 

GONIOTHALAMUS  HOOKBRI.  Tkw. 
A  middle  sized  tree  of  Ceylon  at  Hinidoon 
and  Beigam  Corles,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1,000  feet.— TAtr.  En.  Fl.  Zeyl,  p.  6. 

GONIOTHALMUS  THWAITESIL  H.  f. 
et.  T.  Caloocaara.  Sing.  Not  uncommon  in 
the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,000  to  4,000  {cet-'-Thw,  En,  PL 
Zeyl.,  p.  7. 

GONJI-PHAL.  DcK,  Limonia  penta- 
phylla. 

GONJI PANDU.  Tel.  Glycosmis  pen- 
taphylla. — D.  C 

GONODACTYLUS  CHIRAGRA.  See 
Stomapoda. 

GONTEMA  GOMARU  CHETTU.  Tel. 
IpomcBa  filicaulis,  also  Pffideria  faetida. 

GO-NYEN,  Burns,  a  vine  producing  pod 
three  or  four  feet  long,  containing  ten  or 
twelve  beans,  ten  inches  in  circumference. 
These  beans,  well  boiled,  are  sometimes 
used  for  food. — Malcolm,  Vol.  I,  p.  182. 

GONYUCH.  Hind.  Lepidium  latifo- 
lium. 

GONZANG.     Hind.     Avena  fatua. 

GOO  A.  B£Na.  Betel-nut  palm,  Areca 
catechu. 

GOOAL.  Hind.  A  cow-herd.  In  Behar 
there  are  several  subdivisions  as  Bhota,  Bu- 
narnsya,  Canougea  and  Choutaha.  It  is  pro- 
nounced as  Gwal.  Elliot,  See  Ahir,  Go, 
Goala. 

GOOAL.  Hind*  A  grain  which  in  the 
North  West  Provinces  is  frequently  sown 
with  cotton,  and  given  as  fodder  to  cattle. 
It  is  also  called  Kowar.     Elliot, 

GOOA-MOUREE.  Beng.  Foeniculum 
panmori. 

GOOBAK,  also  Gooya.  Beng.  Betel- 
nut  tree,  Areca  catechu. 

GOODA.  Hind.  also  Goora.  The 
name  of  a  temporary  place  of  refuge  ;  hence 
the  designation  of  many  towns  in  India. — 
Tod's  Rajasthan,  Vol.  I,  p.  298. 

GOODIA  LATIPOLI A.  One  of  the  Le- 
guminossB,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants,  all 
natives  of  New  Holland,  colour  of  the 
flowers  yellow,  they  never  attain  any  great 
height,  they  may  be  raised  from  seed  or 
cuttings,  in  a  loamy  soil. — RiddelL 

GOOGA  or  Goga.  In  the  lower  Hima- 
layas of  tiie  Punjab,  there  are  many  shrines 
to  this  mythological  being.  In  one  account 
he  was  a  chief  of  Ghazni  who  was  slain  in  war 
against  his  brothers  Urjun  and  Surjun,  but 
a  rock  opened,  and  Goga  sprung  forth  armed 
and  mounted;  another  account  makes  him 
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the  lord  of  Dard-Darehra,  in  the  wastes  of 
Bajwara  who  died  fighting  against  the 
armies  of  Mahmood. 

The  names  Utjnn  and  Snrjan  and  Dard- 
Darehra  are  instances  of  the  alliteration  of 
which  eastern  races  are  so  fond. 

Chin  and  Machin  is  a  phrase  analogous 
to  Hind  and  Sind,  used  to  express  all  In- 
dia, and  Gog  and  Magog  (Yuj  and  Majuj 
Arab,  Pers)  is  applied  to  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Asia ;  Sind  and  Hind  are  however 
capable  of  separation.  The  use  of  a  doable  as- 
sonant name,  sometimes  to  express  a  dual 
idea  bat  often  a  single  one,  is  a  favourite 
oriental  practice.  As  far  back  as  Herodotus 
we  have  Crophi  and  Mophi,  Thyui  and 
Bithyni ;  the  Arabs  have  converted  Cain 
and  Abel  into  Ejbbil  and  Habil,  Saul  and 
Goliah  into  Talut  and  Jalut,  Pharoah's  ma- 
gicians into  Risam  and  Rejam,  of  whom  the 
Jewish  traditions  had  made  Jannes  and  Jam- 
bres ;  whilst  Christian  legends  gave  the 
names  of  Dismas  and  Jesmas  to  the  penitent 
and  impenitent  thieves  in  the  Gospel.  Jarga 
and  Nargah  was  the  name  given  to  the  great 
circle  of  beaters  ia  the  Mongol  hunting 
matches.  In  geography  we  have  numerous 
instances  of  the  same  thing,  e.  g.  Zabulistan 
and  Kabalistan,  Koli  Akoli,  Looga  Salanga, 
IbirSibir,  Kessair  and  Owair,  Kuria  Muria, 
Ghaz  and  Maghuz,  Mastra  and  Castra, 
(Edrisi),  Artag  and  Kartag  (Abulghazi), 
Khanzi  and  Manzi  (Rashid)  Iranaud  Taran, 
Crit  and  Mecrit  (Rubruqnis),  Sondor  and 
Condor  (Marco Polo),  etc. 

The  name  of  Achin  in  Sumatra  appears 
to  have  been  twisted  in  this  spirit  by  the 
mahomedan  mariners  as  a  rhyme  to  Machin  ; 
the  real  name  is  Atcheh.  In  every  day  con- 
versation,in  India,such  alliterations  occur,  as 
Choki  Oki,  a  chair,  Knrsi  Garsi,  a  chair  y 
Chavi-gavi  a  key,  Keli-Geeli  a  key.  Bach 
kach  children*  Yule,  Oathay.  See  Qaa- 
tremere's  Rashid,  pp.  243-246  ;  D*Avezac 
p.  534 ;  Prairies'  Or.  i.  p.  399. 

GOOGALA  SiNS.  Hind.  Balsamodendron 
agallocha  W.  &  A. 

GOOGOAN.  A  poor  agricultural  district 
in  the  Punjab. 

GOOGUL.  Benq.  Amyris,  Balsamoden- 
dron agallocha. 

GOOGUL.  Hind.  A  gum  resin  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Mooql  of  Arabia  and 
to  be  the  Bdellium  of  the  ancients.  A  resinous 
substance  named  Googul  (Hind),  Mooql 
(Arab)  is  met  with  in  all  the  bazaars  of  India. 
It  much  resembles  myrrh,  and  is  said  by 
some  good  authorities  to  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  article  exported  from  Bengal  as  East 
indiaa  myrrh.  Royle  con  si  dors  the  Googul 
identical  with   the  Bdellium  of  commerce 
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and  he  ingeniously  traces  in  Budleyoo 
Madelkon,  the  Greek  synonymes  of  G 
the  i85«A\ior  and  fiaSfAx*''  of  Dioscorid 
tree  in  the  Seharunpore  Garden,  poin 
as  the  Googul  tree,  had  scaly  baric  ezi 
conformable  to  Dr.  Roxburgh's  desert 
of  his  Amyris.Dr.  Ainslie,inVol.  I  p.  29, 
an  excellent  summary  of  all  the  iarormi 
extant  when  his  work  was  published, 
ing  the  interesting  substance  know 
Bdellium.  He  adduces  as  synoaymi 
Bdellium,  Kookool,  Tam.,  Googooloo, 
Googul,  Can.,  Hind.  Aflatoon,  Arab, 
Mukul,  Pers.  He  describes  the  gam 
as  semi-pellucid,  yellowish,  or  brown, 
dorous  and  brittle,  softening  betwee 
fingers,  in  appearance  not  unlike  myrri 
bitterish  taste,  and  rather  strong  smell, 
states,  however,  that  it  is  all  brought 
Arabia  and  from  Persia,  where  the  i 
called  Darakht-i-mukul ;  but,  in  the 
of  India,  it  is  said  that  the  googal  "  coi 
from  the  hills."  The  medicinal  prop® 
of  Bdellium  are  exactly  like  those  of  m 
and  being  much  cheaper,  it  may  be  prefi 
for  Dispeusary  practice.  {Boijlej  p.  I 
O'Shau'jhnessy,  p.  287.) 

Under  the  term  Googul,  however,  the 
sinous  exudations  of  several  trees  seem 
classed. 

Under  the  Canarese  and  Mahratta  n 
Dhoop  and  Googul,  Dr.    Gibson  men 
two  species  of  Canarium,  one  in  Gantn 
Sunda,  on  the  Ghats  above,  and  the  b 
species  of  great  size  cultivated  near  B 
and  at  Siddapore.     The  choice  gum 
afforded  by  these  trees  are  extensively  hi 
in  the  arts,  and  exported  both  inland »iid| 
the  coast. — Wight  ILL  Dr.  Gibson, 

Olibanum  a  substance  famed  in  anci| 
and  used  in  modern  times,  ia  the  T 
looban  and  goondur  of  the  natires 
India.  Under  the  latter  name,  it  is  dese- 
ed by  Avicenna,  evidently  referring  to 
\ifiwos  of  Dioscorides,  who  mentions  boili 
Arabian  and  an  Indian  kind.  The  la 
Mr.  Colebrooke  has  proved  to  be  the 
duce  of  Boswellia  serrata,  Roxb.  (B.th 
fera,  Colobr)  the  Salai  or  saleh  of  thehind< 
common  in  Central  India  and  Bindleca 
especially  about  the  Bisrumgunge  ghaut 
is  probably  also  produced  by  ^-S^* 
which  has  the  same  native  name,  and  tho 
extending  to  a  more  northern  latitude, 
distributed  over  many  of  the  same  locality 
It  is  common  in  the  low  hills  above  Mo 
Chowkee.  To  this  kind,  according  to 
Ainslie,  the  term  googul  is  apphed  hjn 
Telugu  people.  The  resin  of  both  a 
is  employed  as  incense  in  India.  0" 
India  alone  furnishes  the  greatest  portion 
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fbi&dian  olibantim  of  commerce  :  as  it  is 
1/  exported  from  Bombay.  From  the 
mij  in  Tegetable  prodaction  between 
of  Arabia,  Persia  and  India,  it  is  not 
habh  but  the  genas  Boswellia  may 
*  into  those  countries  and  afford  that 
is  known  as  Arabian  olibanum. 
Jts  erident  from  the  above  that  the  Hindi 
goognl  is  applied  to  the  gum  resins  of 
lOBs  trees,  in  Bengal  and  Bombay 
BalsamodendroQ  Boxbnrghii,  the  snp- 
'  R>QToe  of  the  Bdellium  of  Scripture  or 
hon  Drury  but  Balsamodendron 
i  Hooker,  of  Hindostan  and  B.  pubes- 
Siodcs  of  Sindy  also  yield  a  gum  resin 
by  the  name  of  Groogul.  In  the 
lya,  the  gum  resins  of  Juniperns  reli- 
,  Royle,  and,  in  the  Boreghat  near 
17,  of  Ganariuni  strictam,  Roxh.  are 
as  googul.  The  googoola  of  Tilingana 
the  Boswellia  glabra  W.  et  A, 
several  plants  undoubtedly  yield  the 
of  Scripture,  and  amongst  others 
Balsamodendron  Boxbnrghii  Am. ; 
Keens,  of  Sind,  Stocks,  B.  Mokul, 
B.  glabra  W,  &A.n  and  B.  Africanum, 
]*egainbia.  Drs.  Wight  Illttstrations 
fl.  Indiea;  O'Shav-ghnessy,  p.  287. 
Jjfodwiive  resottrces  of  India  ;  Ainslie 
fi&on,  Birdwood. 
UL  FIBRE  is  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Isora  curylifolia,  the  Ya- 
^yaofthe  Tamul  language. 
'HA.  Sahs.  a  secret  place,  from 
to  hide  or  cover,  hence,  Goohya.  Sans., 
iJlJobya,  requiring  to  be  concealed. 
WJERAT.  A  town  and  district  in 
hnjab.  Near  the  town  of  Goojerat, 
^  was  fought  and  won  by  the  Indian 
Against  the  Sikhs,  on  the  2Ist  Jany. 
The  products  of  the  Goojerat  dis- 
^  grain,  cotton,  opium,  safflower, 
I  indigo,  goor,  wool  and  ghee, 
half  the  grain  is  exported  on 
males,  bullocks  and  donkeys,  but 
%hy  boats  to  Pind  Dadun  Khan,  and 
^noe  by  boat  to  Mooltan  and  Sind. 
Cashmere  people  in  Jelalpore  and 
l«»t  are  in  a  rather  impoverished  state. 
^  i  or  gold-inlaying  in  iron  is  pecu- 
to  Goojerat,  and  a  very  brisk  business 
yried  on  by  the  Koftgari  workmen. 
"T  former  rulers,  this  inlaid- work  was 
chiefly  in  ornamenting  weapons,  but 
the  peaceful  rule  of  the  British  Go- 
ethe craftsmen  now  make  principally 
trays,  paper  weights,  paper  knives, 
I  and  ornaments.  See  Goozerat. 
'Jar,  a  numerous  race  in  the  North 
I*rovinoes  of  India,  formerly  noto- 
7  predatory,  but  gradually  becoming 
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more  settled  to  habits  of  peaceful  industry. 
Their  importance  may    be  rated   by   their 
having  given    name    to   the   Provinces   of 
Goojerat  on   the  Western   Coast  of  India, 
and  to  Goojerat  in  the  Punjab.     They  are 
sometimes  considered  to  be  among  the  prior 
occupants  of  India  and  have  been  so  reckon- 
ed by  Tod,  who,  declares  them   also  to  be  a 
tribe  of  Rajpoots.    Sir  R.  Jenkins,  also,  says 
that  in  the  Nagpur  Territory,  they  consider 
themselves  to  be  Rajpoots  and  that  as  they 
are   descendants  from  Lava,  Rama's  second 
son,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  so 
considered. 

The  Goojur  are  spread  all  over  the  Delhi 
Territory,  the  Upper  Doab  and  Upper 
Rohilcund,  and  they  enumerate  84  different 
tribes.     In  Delhi,  the  chief  tribes  are   the 

Chumayen,  I  Khare,  |  Rowal. 

K'  hutana,  |  Barsoee, 

In  the  Doab, — 


Sookul, 

Byale, 

Mavee, 

Rat,  hee, 

Bhuttee, 

Knsonnee, 

Bnlesur^ 

Dede, 


Jindhnr, 

Peelwan, 

Butar  Adhnna, 

CheoheKalseean, 

Kamayn, 

Khare, 

Nagree, 

Chotkuae, 


In  Rohilcnnd, — 

Motle, 


Batar, 
K'h  hoobnr, 
K.  hare, 
Jattee, 


Soorf.dne, 
Poorbur, 


Badkano, 

Knsane, 

Rouse, 

Khoobnr, 

Moondun, 

Kndahnn^ 

Touhur, 

Oorsee, 

Kanana* 


Jindhur, 

Mnhynsee, 

Kusane. 


All  these  tribes  intermarry  on  terms 
of  equality,  the  prohibited  Gotra  or  tribo 
being  only  those  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
paternal  and  maternal  grand-mother.  A  great 
part  of  the  district  of  Seharunpoor  was 
called  Goojerat  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. By  the  Goojar  themselves  it  was 
said  to  consist  of  three  parts,  and  the  divi- 
sion is  known  amongst  them  to  this  day,  and 
is  usually  adopted  in  ordinary  converse.  The 
Goojar  race  has  largely  pressed  into  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  of  Central  Indi^  and  have 
settled  down  to  agircultural  pursuits,  and 
those  in  Hoshangabad  and  Nimar  are  good 
farmers.  During  the  mutiny  and  rebellion 
of  1857-68  in  Northern  India,  many  of 
the  Gujar  of  Hindostan  again  gave  play 
to  their  predatory  propensities.  In  1811 
Colonel  Tod's  duties  called  him  to  a  sur- 
vey amidst  the  ravines  of  the  Ghumbul, 
of  the  tract  called  Goojurgar,  a  district 
inhabited  by  the  Goojur  tribe.  Turbulent 
and  independent',  like  the  sons  of  Esau, 
their  hand  against  every  man  and  every 
man's  hand  against  them,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  their  nominal 
prince,  Soorajmul,  the  Jit  chief  of  Bhurt* 
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pore,  had  pnrBued  exactly  the  same  plan  to- 
wards the  population  of  these  villages,  whom 
he  captared  in  a  night  attack,  that  Jan- 
meja  did  to  the  Takshac,  as  described  in 
the  Mahabarat ;  he  threw  them  into  pits  with 
combustibles,  and  actoally  thus  consumed 
them.  Tod's  Bajcuihan,  Vol.  I,  ^.^EllioU^ 
8upp.  Gloss, 

GOJAREA.  A  river  running  near  Tel- 
koopie  and  Bagorah  in  Rungpoor. 

GOO  JERATI.  A  term  applied  to  a  mer- 
cantile race  dwelling  in  Gazerat.  They 
are  of  Rajput  origin  and  are  principally  of  the 
Jain  religion. 

GOOJLAH.    A  river  of  Sylhet, 

GOOJRANWALLAH.    See  Punjab. 

GOOL  Hind.  Persian  a  rose,  but  com- 
pounded with  many  words  to  indicate  other 
flowers  and  flowering  plants,  Properly  Chd. 
Fers.  See  Gal. 

GOOL.     Beng.    Euphorbia  tirucalli. 

GOOLA  CHIN.  Beng.  Amaranth,  Plu- 
miera  acuminata. 

GOOLAB,  distilled  rose  water,  prepared 
in  India,  but  largely  imported  from  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

GOOLAL,  Hind.  A  farinaceous  pow- 
der which  hindus  throw  on  each  others 
clothes  during  the  Hooli  festival.  It  is  gene- 
rally the  meal  of  barley,  rice,  or  singhara, 
dyed  with  Bukkum  wood. 

GOOLAL-TOOLSEE.  Beng.  Ocymum 
glabratum.    

GOOL-ASUTUR.  Beng.  Three  styled 
flax,  Linnm  trigynum. 

GOOL-DAOODL  Beng.  Pyrethrum  in- 
dicum. 

GOOLDASTAH,  or  silver  golden  trees, 
decorated  with  imitations  of  jewels  and 
precious  stones  used  at  ceremonials  and  on 
state  occasions  as  a  kind  of  epergne. 

GOOLGA.     Beng.     Nipa  frutioans. 

GOOL-KHAIRA.  Beng.  Hollyhock, 
Althoea  rosea. 

GOOLKOO  MOUNTAINS  in  lat.  33 « 
22',  long.  67"*  50',  30  miles  S.  W.  from 
Ghuznee.  Ghuznee  is  estimated  at  1,300  feet. 

GOOL-MUKHMUL.  Beng.  Gomphrena 
globosa. 

GOOLOO.  Hind,  or  Gulu.  the  pod  of 
the  Mahvea  tree,  Bassia  latifolia.  It.  yields 
a  very  usefal  oil,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  by 
the  poorer  classes. 

GOOLOOCHUNE.  Sind.  A  mixture 
of  puree,  a  pigment,  and  sandalwood,  used 
to  produce  the  yellow  forehead  mark  of 
the  hindu. — Simmond's  Diet, 

GOOLUNCHTJ.  Beng.  Cocculus  cordi- 
folius. 

GOOM.    Can.     Spilornis  cheela.    Baud, 


GOONDAH. 

GOOMA.  A  river  in  Eattywar,  in  lat. 
22  "^  18\  long.  71°  30'  E.,  disembogues  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay.    Length  88  miles. 

GOOMADEE.  Tel.  Tagoomooda  Tax. 
A  largo  timber  tree,  a  native  of  the  monn- 
tainous  parts  of  India.  The  wood  of  sacli^eet 
as  will  square  into  logs  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  resembles  teak,the  colour 
is  almost  exactly  the  same,  the  grain  rather 
closer,  at  the  same  time  it  is  as  light  or 
lighter  and  is  as  easily  worked.  It  is  used 
for  the  decks  of  pinnaces  about  Ghittagong, 
Dacca,  Ac.,  and  is  found  to  stand  the  wea- 
ther without  shrinking  or  warping  better 
than  any  other  wood  known  there.  B 
seems  to  be  the  Gmelina  asiatica. — RoJkde^ 
M.  8,  8.    Bomb. 

GOOMBAUT  of  West  Indies.  Abelmos- 
chus  esculentus.— TF.  ^  A. 

GOOMBELIE.    See  Khyber,  p.  612. 

GOOMSOOB.  A  hilly  tract  lying  be- 
tween  29''  40'  and  20 ""  25'  N.  lat.,  and  80"" 
10'  and  86^  5'  E.  long.,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gaajam  and  Vizagapatam.  For  a 
long  period  after  British  occupation  of  tbe 
peninsula,  the  zemindar  held  the  Chxmisoor 
country,  on  payment  of  rent. 

GOOMPTEE.     See  Kattyawar. 

GOOMTEE  BIVEB.  A  tributary  to  the 
Ghinges.  It  rises  in  a  small  lake  or  moran, 
19  miles  E.  of  the  town  of  Pilebheet^  in  lit. 
28'='  35',  long.  80 ""  10'.  520  feet  above  ti>e 
sea.  It  runs  S.  S.  E.,  into  the  Ganges, 
joining  30  miles  below  Benares,  after  a 
course  of  482  miles.  In  the  rainv  season, 
boats  of  4,000  or  4,200  mannds  \40  tons) 
burthen,  are  sometimes  seen  prooeedxng 
down  the  river  to  Lucknow.  It  runs  near 
Lucknow,  Juanpore,  Syedapoor  and  near 
Gbougong  in  Gomillah. 

GOOMUL.  See  Khyber,  pp.  512  and  513. 

GOON.     Beno.     Sanseviera  zeylanica. 

GOON  A.  Sans.  Aquahty^from  goona, 
to  advise. 

GOONA-SINDOO.  Sans,  from  goona, 
qualities,  and  sindhoo,  the  sea. 

GOONA-DOSHA.  Maleal,  from  Goona, 
good,  Dosham,  bad,  a  form  of  mszriage 
amongst  the  Nair  people,  the  words  meaa 
for  better  for  worse.  See  Polyandry,  p.  109. 

GOONAS.    See  Eunawer. 

GOONGH.  Hind.  Boots  of  Abms  proca- 
torius,  a  substitute  for  liquorice  root.  Abo 
the  seeds  of  the  Abms  precatorina,  wbidi 
are  used  as  weights  by  jewellers,  also 
for  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other  trinketa. 
Simmond's  Diet 

GOONDAH.  A  river  rising  in  tbe  YeU 
unuddhee  hills,  in  Madura,  which  mns  S. 
£.,  into  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  Its  length  ii 
96  miles. 
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GOONDAMANL  Tam.  Tel.  The  seeds 
^the  Abrns  precatorins,  need  as  beads, 
pi  vdghtB  for  gold,  and  silver,  three  of 
make  one  canteroy  fanam,  which  is 
it  5*87  grains. — Simmond's  THot 
GOONDASBEE.    A  river  near  Bancoo- 

GOONDEE.    A  river  near  Baleatporein 

^OOOND.  A  plateau  in  N.  Ganara  near 
idDlL  It  has  a  considerable  forest  tract, 
nearDandilli  is  a  negro  race. 

)N6  also  Goonch,  uaz,  Hind.    Seeds 
Urns  precatorions,  they  are  of  various 
red,  and  red  and  black  and  almosb 
.black. 

[GOONOIJ.  Beng.  Abruserythrospermua. 
WONONG.    Malay.    A  hill. 
1800NONG   API  or  Burning  island,  in 
\\^  40*,  S.  127  ®  21*  B.  is  one  of  the 

NONG-API.     A  volcanic  island  of 

group  called  by  the  French  the 

of  Banda.    The  base  of  the  volcano 

all  the  islet.    Its  height  is  about 

&et    It  is  covered  with  magnificent 

bn,  commenoing  at  the  line  where 

ms  cease  to  beat  and  continuing  up- 

tothe  point  where  the  lava  ceases  to 

iBg  cooled  by  the  air.    This  volcano 

one  of  the  group,  the  nutmeg  is  not 

'  '  and  the  island  is  occupied  by  a 

ts  from  Timor. — Bikmore. 
>NONG  BEDONG.    A  high  moun- 
the  Natunas   Islands  in  the  China 
The  moontain  is  in  L.  4  ^  3'  N.     It 
called  Quoin  hill.    Another  moun- 
in  the  Natunas  is  called  Gunong  Banay. 
^  NONG  GBDBH,  or  the  Blue  Moun- 
a  high  range  in  Java,  about  30  miles 
from  Batavia.  Pangeango  rises  9,954 
:  Salak  7,322  feet,  and  Ejmrang  6,014 
sboYe  the  sea. — Horeburgh, 
600NONG  GBDUNG,  is   a   mountain 
7000  feet  high,  it  is  about  30  miles 
N.  \  N.  from  Malacca,  and  is  also 
Qoeen's  Mount  also  Mount  Ophir. 
MONO  MAIUOPL    A  sulphureous 
in  Java,    2,000  feet  high.     Ac- 
if  a  tour  on  Java  in  As.  JL  1821,  Vol. 
224. 

NZ.    Mahh.     a  silver  weight  in  the 
Jay^Presidency. 

""     ^A.    A  Sanscrit   word    meaning 

or    hidden,    hence,    Gooptava- 

Sahs,   from    goopta,     concealed, 

to   renounce.      Gooptee-Para. 

From  goopta,  hidden,  and  para,  a 

of  a  town. 

PTA.     A  surname  of  a  dynasty  of 
miownin  India.    Chandra-goopta 


GOORCHANEH. 

was  an  illegitmate  son  of  Nanda,  of 
the  Takshak  race,  who  ruled  Magada,  when 
Alexander  approached  India.  Nanda  was 
assassinated  by  Ghanikya  his  minister.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  succession  by  his  eight 
legitimate  sons,  and  then  by  Ohandragupta, 
an  energetic  and  talented  prince  who  steadily 
opposed  the  progress  of  Seleucus,  and  re- 
covered the  territories  up  to  the  Indus  He 
reigned  twenty-four  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Metra  Goopta.     See  Gupta. 

GOOPTEB.     A  sword  stick. 

GOOB,  Neera,  Seena,  and  Tandoor,  rivers, 
a£9uents  of  the  Bheemah  river. 

GOOB.    DuK.     Saccharum  officinarum. 


Jagg««7» 
Nnllayellam, 


Eno.  I  Bellam, 
Tam. 


Tel. 


A  very  coarse  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from 
the  sugar  cane  and  the  various  palm  wines, 
particularly  that  of  the  Phaeniz  dactylifera. 
Twelve  pints  of  the  sap  are  boiled  down  to 
one  of  goor,  and  four  of  goor  yield  one  of 
good  powder  sugar. — Ainsliey  Mat.  Med. 
p.  266.     Simmond's  Diet 

GOOR.  Bahram  Goor,  was  famous  for 
his  liberty,  gallantry,  and  love  of  the  chase. 
He  was  tne  monarch  whom  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  styled  Yaranes,  and  was  the  fourth 
monarch  of  the  family.  The  famous  im- 
postor Mani,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mani- 
chaeans,  made  his  appearance  in  this  king's 
reign,  and  was  put  to  death  by  this  king. 
Bi£ram  Gor,  is  said,  in  some  apocryphal 
histories,  to  have  visited  India  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  to  have  left  progeny  there  by  a 
princess  of  Kanouj.     See  Gor. 

GOORAKIKMB.  A  Ceylon  wood  soft, 
fine,  but  open-grained,  light. 

GOORAKOO,  Goodakoo  or  Goodak ; 
called  in  Bengal  tambakoo,  the  name  given 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India  to  the  compound 
of  tobacco,  for  the  hookah ;  from  goor,  raw 
sugar,  and  akoo  Tel.  leaf — Herklois. 

GOOROO.  Sans.  A  teacher,  from  gree, 
to  make  known ;  hence,  Qooroo-mo^hee* 
Sans,  from  gooroo  a  teacher,  and  mookhi, 
belonging  to  the  mouth :  Qooroomata^  Sans, 
from  gooroo,  a  teacher:  Oooroo  Prasada, 
Sans,  from  gooroo,  a  teacher,  and  prasada, 
a  favour,  grace. 

GOORANJBB,  A  river  near  Silwanee  in . 
Bhopal. 

GOORANS.    See  Kurdistan. 

GOORCHANBH.  A  tribe  of  Afghans, 
on  the  N.  W.  frontier  many  of  whom  live 
in  the  hills  and  some  in  the  plains.  They 
can  muster  about  2,000  fighting  men. 
They  are  a  debased  and  thievish  set.  A 
late  chief  was  put  to  death  by  Sawun 
Mull.  Their  hill  frontage  is  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  long,    but  it  is    inter- 
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secfced  by  nnmerons  passes,  about  thirty  in 
number.  Towards  their  southern  limit  stands 
the  fort  of  Hnrrund,  a  strong  masonry 
8tructure,erected  bySawunMuU  for  restrain- 
ing them.  Near  Hnrrund,  is  an  important 
passleadingtowardsCandahar.  Baidsof  theirs 
were  reported;  in  1850,  1852,  and  in  1853, 
it  was  proclaimed  that  any  of  their  hill-men 
found  in  the  British  territory  would  be  seized 
and  placed  in  confinement ;  in  1854,  their 
headman  entered  into  engagements  to  protect 
the  passes,  on  which  account  they  received 
anallowanoe  of  Rupees  1,000  per  annum, 
since  1854  their  conduct  has  not  been  marked 
by  any  flagrant  misdeeds,  and  the  embargo 
upon  them  was  removed.  In  the  midst  of 
the  Goorchanee  passes  are  four  passes  in  the 
separate  charge  of  one  Kosah  chief,  and  two 
chiefs  of  the  Rind  tribe,  for  which  they 
receive  Rupees  300  per  mensem.  See  Kby- 
ber,  p.  508,  515,  518. 

GOORDASPOOR.     See  Punjab. 

GOORDUL-SHIM.    Beng.    Lablab  pur- 
purescens. 

GOORKHA,  a  race  residing  in  Nepal.    In 
features    and    figure     the     true    Goorkha 
are  always  singular  and  remarkable,  from 
their  broad  Chinese  or  Tartar-like  physiog- 
nomy, the  small  eyes,  fiat  nose,  and   meagre 
whiskers,  as  well  as  his  stout  square  make 
and  sturdy  limbs.     These,  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  costume,  and  in  all  degree  of  rag- 
gedness,  are  to  be  seen  mingled  with  inha- 
bitants  of  Kumaoon,   Sirmore,   and    Gur- 
whal.      In    1792,   the   Goorkha  race  mas- 
tered the  whole  of  the  valley  of  Nepal,  and 
the  hill  country  from  Sikhim  to  the  Gogra, 
and    a  party   of  them    crossed  the   Hima- 
laya, and  appeared  suddenly  before  Teeshoo 
Looniboo.     The  Llama  and  priests  hastily 
evacuated  their  convents,  and  fled  to  Lhassa, 
and  the  place  was  plundered  by  the  Goor- 
kha,   who  retired  immediately  with  their 
booty.     The  Tibetans  applied  to  China  for 
aid,   and   an  army  was   collected    for  the 
punishment  of  this  act  of  unprovoked  out- 
rage.     The  Goorkha    submitted   uncondi- 
tionally  to  the  Chinese  commander,    who 
imposed  a  tribute  aud  triennicd  mission  to 
Pekin,  besides  restitution  of  all  the  booty 
.  taken  at  Teeshoo  Loomboo,  and  he  took  host- 
ages for  the  performance  of  these  stipula- 
tions.    The   rajah  of  Sikhim    was    ac  the 
same  time  taken  under  Chinese  protection. 
Checked  towards  the  east  by  these  events, 
the  Goorkha  extended  their  dominion  west- 
ward, subjugating  Kumaon,  Sirinuprur,  and 
all  the  hill  country  to  the  Sni\ej,^Egerton*8 
JowTtal  of  a  Winter^s  Tour  in  India^  Vol.  I, 
p.  177.  Prtnsep's  Tibet,  Tariary  and  Mongolia^ 
p.  18.   Eraser  8  Himalaya  Mountains ^ji.  223. 


GOOSE. 

GOORI.  Beng.  Eriocanlon  quiaqaan- 
gulare. 

GOORI-KUCHOO.  Beng.  Colocasia  an- 
tiquorum. 

GOORI-SHIORA.  Beng.  Ficus  rubes- 
cens. 

GOORM A.     A  ri  ver  of  Rewah . 

GOOROO.  or  Goorao,  a  hinda  race  in 
the  Ooraraoti  district. 

GOOROO-CHIKUDI-KAIA.    Tel.    Do- 

lichos  fabaeformiis. 

GOOSAIN.  A  hindu  sect,  in  India.  See 
Gosaen. 

GOOSE. 

Hansa,  Sanskrit.  I  Chon,  Grxxk. 

Kaz,  Hind.  |  Anser,  Lat. 

This  bird  was  domesticated  in  ancient 
times,  it  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  and 
was  kept  in  the  Roman  capitol  B.  C.  328, 
sacred  to  Juno.  There  are  three  or  four 
closely  allied  wild  speciei^,  but  the  prevail- 
ing belief  is  that  the  Anser  ferus,  the  wild 
Gray  lag  goose  is  the  species  from  which  the 
domestic  breeds  have  come.  The  A.,  albi- 
frons  may  have  crossed.  The  rock  goose, 
the  Bernicla  antArtica,  does  not  seem  to 
have  crossed.  With  the  Egyptians,  the 
egg  of  the  goose  was  the  emblem  of  Seb  or 
Chronos.  (Bunsen,)  The  goose  waa  deem- 
ed the  bird  of  wisdom  in  ancient  Enrope, 
in  Asia  it  was  the  symbol  of  stnpidity ;  on 
the  other  band,  the  European  goose  is  tbe 
Asiatic  emblem  of  sageness.  The  goose,  is 
of  the  tribe  Lamellirostres,  which  may  be 
thus  shown — 

Fam,    Anatidsc,  Goosos. 

Suh.fam.    Phronicoptcrinas,  I  gen.  1  sp.  Ph.  rosens. 

SuJ^'fam.     Anscrins. 

Swanp,  1  Cygnua  olor ;  2  C.  artrata. 

Goese,  3  Anser,  1  Bernicla. 

Perching  geese,  2  Dendrocygna,  S  Sard* 

diomis,  1  Nettapns. 
Shioldrakes,  I  Casarca  rotila^  1  Tadcr- 

ua  vulpauser. 

Sub-fam,    Aziatidas,  1  gen.  6  Sub-gen.  10  sp.,  Tii.« 

1  Spatula,  3  Anas,  1  Daffila,  1   ChauleUsmns, 
1  Mareca,  3  Qnerquerdnla. 

Sub-fam.     Fuligulina),  contains  one  spociee  of  tht 
genus  Biranta,  and  four  species  of  FuUgula,  vis.  :— 

Fuligula  ferina.     The  Pochard,  in  circuit  of  nor- 
thern regions,  Barbary,  common  in  India, 

FuUgula  nyroca   '  Ferruginous  Duck.'       EnroiM^ 
Asia,  N.  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Fvligula  marila.      'Scaup    Duck.'      Circuit  of 

northern  regions :  Puujab,  Sindh.  Nepal. 

Fuligula  cnstata.    '  Tufted  Duck.'     Europe,  AnS) 
Barbary  :  common  in  India. 

Fuligula  rufina.     (Palas,)  is  the  crested  Pochard. 

or  Anser,  the  goose,  the  hans  of  India,  the 
specios  A.  cygnoides  :    A.  cinereas  :    and  A 
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Inebjiyncbns ;  are  known  in  India  and  the 
hijab.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  A.  Indica 
Hnn  at  Sih'gori. 

kuer  cygnoides  is  domesticated  in  China. 
Awer  einereus   (Anser  ferus;    *  Grey- lag 
pKe.')  Earope,  and  Asia :  common  in  India. 
*  The  domestic  goose  of  India  is  a  hybrid 
hween  A.  cjgnoides  and  A.  cinerens. 
Jhuer  hrachijTifncJius.  *  Pink-footed  goose.' 
prope,  N  A«ia ;  Pnnjab  (rare)  ? 
imuda  rufieollis  (Anser  ruficollis ;  *  Red- 
fcBted  goose.')     N  Asia,  chiefly ;   rare  in 
^Lidia.— Danrin.     Bun  sen.    Burton*  s  Sind, 
II,  p.  137.     Hooker,  Him.  Jouni.,  Vol. 
399.  Caidl.  Cal.  Museum.  See  Cygninsa. 
ins  platifrons :  Birds. 

lOSEBERRY.     The  Earopean  Goose- 

giows  in  the  Himalaya,   but  does  not 

re  or  give  mnch  frait,  the  Himalayan 

(berry,  is  the  Ribes  grossalaria  I/m7um«, 

gh  gooseberry,  is  not  uncommonly  wild, 

arid  parts  of  the  Upper  Sntlej,  Chenab, 

m  and  in  Tibet,  from  8,000  to  12,000 

Md  was  seen  by  Dr.  Bellewi  near  the 

\Koh,  at  about  10,000  feet,  but  its  fruit 

and  intensely  sour,  and  hardly  ever 

erenby  the  natives :  Ribes  uva-crispa, 

iiBooth  gooseberry :  the  country  goose- 

^  the  peninsula,  is  the  Cicca  disticha 

h  fruit  the  sis&e  of  a  gooseberry  is 

ftacculent  and  subacid,  is  eaten  raw 

Bade  into  pickles  and  preserves  and  is 

teg  and  wholesome.    The  fruit  of  Zizyp- 

^iQiibais  also,  so  named.  See  Grossularia. 

WOSHURA.     Hind.     The  root  of  Bar- 
*  lonjjfifolia. — Linn. 

GOOSROO,  a  river  in  the  Myheor  ter- 

les. 

WOTHOOBI.     Beng.    One  headed  cy- 
■jj^,  Anospomm  monocephalum. 

SOOWAROOREB.    Beng.    Fcsniculum 
lBBM)ri.^D.  C. 

^OYA-BABULI.  Beng.  Vacholli  a  fer- 
»ana. 

^OZERAT,  battle  of  fought  21st,  Feby. 

p  •  See  Goojerat. 

J^ZUR.    SeeBhonsla. 
n    ^'^D.,  also  Gopa,  also  Gopala,  also 

"^jHnrD.,  the  avocation  of  a  herdsman. 

JfJ:  *^erdwoman,  from  Go,  Sans  a  Cow  ; 

^PALA.  Sans,  from  go,  a  cow,  and  pala, 

T?°*Dg»  a  herdsman.      See   Chaitanya. 

"joja.  Rudra  Sampradayi. 

JJJPALA  or  Bhupala  dynasty  of  Gaur. 

*^nr;  Inscriptions,  p.  377. 
WPAMOW.  A  town  near  Delhi,  from 
^  the  nabobs  of  the  Camatic  came. 
^'Wj  the  father  of  Anwar-ud-din,  died 
.j|^*^*»  son  Anwar-ud-din,  was  killed  in 
*fc  Amboor.       Anwar-ud-din's    son 
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Mahomed  Ali  died  at  Madras  in  1 795,  and  his 
son  Oomdut-nl-lJmra  died  1 801 .  Azim  ud- 
Dowlah,  the  nephew  of  Oomdut-ul-Umra 
succeeded  and  died  in  1818.  His  son  Azam 
Jah,  died  1824  and  the  last  nabob,  Mahomed 
Ghouso,  died  1 855.  The  family  were  then 
designated  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Arcot. 

GOPESWARA  and  Barahat  are  two 
towns  in  Garhwal,  from  which  were  received 
two  bronze  tridents,  respectively  twenty-one 
and  sixteen  feet  high  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  semi-barbarous  Sanskrit  without  date. 

The  oldest  inscriptions  approach  Alia* 
habad  No.  2,  and  the  others  nearly  modern 
Deva  Nagari.  They  have  no  religious  invoca- 
tion beyond  Svastisir,  and  no  mention  of 
hindu  gods  whatever.  In  the  more  recent  in- 
scription on  the  Gopesvara  trident,  the  in- 
vocation is  Aura  Svasti,  and  the  spot  is 
called  sacred  to  Mahadeva.  In  the  recent 
Sanskrit  inscription  from  Gopesvara,  the 
name  of  Prince  Anik  Mall  occurs.  The  tri- 
dents are  precisely  of  the  form  of  the 
trident  on  the  Indo-Scythic  coins,  with  the 
axe  attached  to  the  shaft ;  the  oldest  in- 
scriptions—which, however,  from  the  form 
of  the  Deva  Nagari,  cannot  be  before  the 
seventh  century — are  in  relief  upon  the 
shaft,  and  make  no  mention  of  Mahaideva  or 
hinduism ;  but  the  more  recent  are  cut  into 
the  trident,  which  must  have  been  taken 
down  to  admit  of  the  incision.  In  one  of 
these  is  the  Aum  and  the  name  of  Mahadeva, 
which  had  no  association  originally  with  the 
tridents.  The  facts  strengthen  the  inference 
that  the  trident  on  the  coins  has  nothing  to 
do  with  hinduism.  /.  B.  As.  8oc,  Vol.  V.  p. 
347  and  485. 

GOPESWARA.  Sans.  The  distinguished 
god.     Tr.  of  Hind,  Vol.  II  p.  67. 

GOPHER  WOOD,  of  which  the  Hebrew 
ark  was  built,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  wood 
of  Cupressus  semperverens  or  common  Cy- 
press. But  some  commentators  have  sup- 
posed this  term  to  be  squared  or  planed 
wood ;  others  the  cedar,  others  pitched  wood. 

GOPI.  A  milkmaid,  a  herdwoman,  ge- 
nerally applied  to  designate  the  herdwomen 
of  Brindrabhan  or  Vrij,  the  native  country 
of  Krishna,  with  whom  Krishna  associated 
while  a  young  man.  Radha,  daughter  of 
Nauda,  a  pastoral  chief  was  Krishna's  first 
and  favourite  love,  and  the  stories  of  bis 
Gopi  life,  are  much  read  by  the  hindus.  It 
is  said  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  girls 
went  to  bathe  in  the  river,  Krishna  stole 
away  thtir  clothes,  from  off  the  river  bank, 
and  up  to  the  present  day,  the  Vrijmai 
women,  when  they  go  to  bathe,  like  the  Gopi 
of  old,  leave  behind  their  garments  on 
the  steps  of  tho  ghaut  and  make  a   rush  to 
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the  water  and  give  a  colouring  of  truth  to 
the  story.  It  is  believed  that  the  Rasman- 
dala  is  typical  of  the  zodiacal  phenomena ; 
that  the  nine  Oopini  are  the  personifications 
of  the  nou-ragini — ^the  nine  nobles  of  music; 
or  the  now  rasa — the  nine  passions,  excited 
by  the  powers  of  harmony.  There  is  much  in 
the  hindoo  mythology  that  is  founded  on 
an  astronomical  basis — much  that  perpe- 
tuates the  early  Yedic  worship  of  the  ele- 
ments under  a  figurative  garb.  Tr.  Hind. 
Vol.  n.  p.  61,71.  See  Kama,  Hooli  ; 
Krishna. 

OOPHLA.    Hind.     Stauntonia  latifolia. 

GOPI  CHANDANA,  generally  a  com' 
mon  magnesian  clay,  used  by  hindus,  to 
noiake  the  sectarian  marks  on  their  faces, 
breasts  and  arms.  Yaishnava  hindus  em- 
ploy a  white  earth  from  Dwarka,  said  to  be 
the  soil  of  a  pool  in  which  the  gopi  drown- 
ed themselves  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Krishna.  It  is  also  described  as  an  alu- 
minous yellow  earth,  brought  from  the 
Ganges  at  Hurdwar,  and  used  to  mark  the 
foreheads  of  those  who  worship  Vishnu  :  it 
is  also  given  in  medicine. — Oen,  Med,  Top.^ 
p.  131.     See  Tripundra :  Vibhuti. 

GOPI-NAT'HA.  Sans,  from  gopi,  a 
name  of  EIrisna,  the  wife  of  a  milk-man, 
and  nat-ha,  a  lord.  See  Chaitanya,  Krishna, 
p.  546. 

GOPUBA,  also  called  Gopuram^  in  hindu 
temple  architecture,  the  tower  over  the 
porch.  There  are  numerous  beautifally  sculp- 
tured gateways  attached  to  the  larger  temples 
of  the  hindus,  into  which  the  people  are  not 
permitted  to  enter.  On  days  of  festivals, 
the  figures  of  the  deities  are  brought  out  of 
the  temples  through  the  gopuram,  and  plac- 
ed in  small  open  temples  called  Mantopa, 
to  receive  the  adoration  of  the  multitude.— 
CoU.  Myth.  Hind.,  p.  381. 

GOPUSTUMI,  also  written  Gopashta- 
mi  the  name  given  to  the  8th  day  of  Kartik 
Shookl  Pnksh.  On  this  day,  as  well  as  on 
the  Godhun  (Goverdhun),  the  day  after  the 
Dewali,  garlands  are  suspended  from  the 
necks  of  cows,  their  horns,  hoofs,  and  bodies 
are  painted — and  salutations  are  made  to 
them.  The  whole  ceremony  reminds  us  of 
that  observed  on  St.  Anthony's  day  at  Rome, 
when  the  beasts  are  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  and  blessed  by  priests. 

Yet  to  me  they  seem'd  crying  alack,  and  alas ! 

What's  all  this  white  damask  to  daisies  and  grass? 

Then  they're  brought  to  the  Pope  and  with  trans- 
port they're  Idss'd. 

And  receive  consecration  from  Sanctity*s  ^i.^ElUoi, 
8upp,  Oloss.. 

GOPYAH.    See  Saraawati. 


GORAKHPUR. 

GOR.  Pbbs.,  and  Ckd'ha,  Hon),  meaa 
the  '  wild  ass,'  and  Bahram,  the  Varanes  of 
the  Greeks  was  sumamed  Gor  from  hii 
partiality  to  banting  that  animal,  the  wild 
ass  still  ranges  in  the  level  wastes  beyond 
Nushki.  Various  authorities  state  that 
Bahram  Gor  entered  India  in  the  fifth  oen- 
tury,  and  left  progeny  hy  a  princess  of 
K!anouj.     See  Goor. 

GOR.  A  celehrated  trihe  ;  amongst  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Ghohan  feudatories ; 
a  branch,  until  a  few  years  ago,  held 
Soopoor  and  about  nine  lakhs  of  torritory. 
Coh  Tod  has  no  doubt  the  Gor  appenage 
was  west  of  the  Indus,  and  that  this  tribe 
on  conversion  became  the  Ghor.  Ferishta» 
writes  concerning  the  proselytism  of  all  the 
Afghan  tribes,  and  Col.  Tod  is  of  opixuon, 
that  the  Afghans  are  converted  Jadoon  or 
Yadu,  not  Yahudi  or  Jews.  The  Gor  Baj- 
poot  tribe,  had  only  to  convert  Gh>r  into 
Ohor.'-AnndU  of  the  Bhaiii.  Tod's  BajoB- 
ihuTi,  Vol.  II.  p.  4M.    See  Gori. 

GORA.  Hind,  white,  but  when  applied 
to  cattle,  it  means  brown. 

GORA.    See  Bhaiiava. 

GORA-BACH.  Bbno.  Acorns  calamus^ 
Linn. 

GORBAGRA.  Hen).  Eriophomm  oo- 
mosum. 

GORAH  BUNDAR  river  flows  between 
lofty  hills,  beautifully  wooded,  and  studded 
here  and  there  with  antique  ruina^  and  huge 
masses  of  dark  rock.  The  river  abounds  witii 
crocodile.  Postan^e  Western  India^  VoL  I 
p.  179. 

GOROOHANA.    Sans.    Besoar. 

GORAD.    See  Hot  Springs. 

GORAGAMUDl.  Tel.  Eugenia  bcae- 
teata  Roash. 

GORAI.  Hind.  A  clan  of  rajputs  in 
the  Agra  district. — WiUon. 

GORAKH  MUNDI.  Hind.  Lippiano- 
diflora. 

GORAKHNATH,  at  Gorakhpnr,  is  a 
temple,  which,  according  to  local  tradition, 
was  founded  l^  Siva,  in  the  second  of  Trefta 
age.  It  was  converted  by  A]a-ud*din,  into 
a  mahomedan  mosque.  It  was  subsequently 
re-built  in  another  place,  but  again  appro- 
priated  by  Aurungzeb  to  the  mahomedan 
religion^  but  subsequently  restored.  It  is 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  temples  of  the 
Jogi  sect. — Wilson,     See  Jogi  or  Yogi. 

GORAKH  PANW.  Hind.  Oonvnlvnlus 
pluricaulis  also  Heliotropium  brevifolium. 

GORAKHPUR.  A  town  in  L.  26  <=>  46' 
1" ;  L.  83  <^  18'  r\  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tapti,  130  mUes  N.  W.  of  Dinapur.  It  is  340 
feet  above  the  sea.  Thorn.  See  Inscriptions 
p.  385.     Gorukpoor. 
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COfiAKflPUB.      InL.22<^44',L.81o 
J?,  ft  town  in  Malwa,  two  miles  W.  of  the 
bmkof  the  Seone ;  on  the  highest  part 
ItplaieMt.    The  highest  honse  of  the  vil- 
18  2,573  feet  above  the  sea.     The  mean 
it  of  the  plateau  is  2,515  feet  or  56  feet 
the  mean  height  of  the  village ;  by 
lid.  Schl.,  Rol. 
60RALANA.    Hind.    Anabasis    mnlti- 

GOMLANE.      Hind.    Garoxylon    ffeti- 

Hi* 

fiOBA-LOO.  Hind.  Literally  white 
a  term  applied  to  Europeans  by  na- 
of  India,  who  call  themselves  Kala-log, 
Vuk  people,  also  Eala-admi. 
"'^BAM,  A  group  of  three  islands  in 
But  Archipelago.  8.  E.  of  Goram  is 
'[fa  group,  composed  of  raised  coral 
300  or  400  feet,  with  a  volcano  on  the 
of  Teor  which  broke  forth  in  1659. 
Qoram  group,  at  Manowolko,  east 
[Oenm,  a  slight  infusion  of  Papuan  on  a 
ire  of  Malay  and  Bugi,  has  produced 
good  looking  people*  The  Ooram  people 
-wholly  traders,  every  year  they  visit  the 
n&ber,  Ee  and  Am  islands,  the  whole 
•W.  coast  of  N.  Ouinea,  from  Oetanata 
Sibatty  aad  the  islands  of  Waigiou  and 
They  also  extend  their  voyages  to 
Temate^Bandaand  Amboyna.  Their 
are  all  built  by  the  Ke  islanders, 
nmnally  turn  out  hundreds  of  neat  boats. 
Qoram  people  trade  in  tripang,  medi- 
1  HiiBsoi  bark,  wild  nutmegs  and 
-^Ktoise  shell,  which  they  sell  to  the  Bugi 
^•fcsatCeram  Laut  andAru. — WaU  11. 
1^60,  Bikmore,  243.  See  Adi,  Island 
npoan,  India. 

60RANTA.    Tel.  Lawsonia  alba.  Lam, 
Nn  sometimes    given  to  the  balsam,  Im- 


GORAPACHAR.    a  river  of  Gwalior  in 
Sadhiab's  territory. 
GOBDIL.    Hind.    Nepeta,«p. 

60BD0NIA.  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
"  to  the  Natural  Order  Temstromiacese, 
species,  the  Anan-pho,  Burm.  is  a  tree 
Ucnilmein,  and  has  strong  wood,  good  for 
nldbg  purposes;  another  species,  the 
■a,  of  the  Burmese,  is  a  large,  common, 

■ofaer  tree  of  Martaban,    the   Anan-pho, 

'•^ns  to  he  0.  floribunda. 

GOBDONIAFLORIBUNDA.     WaU. 
^••n-pho,  Burm.  |  Thoet-ya,  Burm. 

^  conspicuous  tree  of  Moulmein,  Ghap- 

^  ig,  Tavoy    and  Martaban.     There    is 

difference  between    the  Tavoy    and 

ihnein  trees;     that  of  Moulmein  has 

wes  precisely  like  Q.  obtusa  "  with  shal- 
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low  serrature ;"  but  the  leaves  of  the  Tavoy 
tree  are  quite  entire,  and  the  Burmese  have 
different  names  for  them.  The  compact  tim- 
bers of  Gordonia  floribunda,  and  Gordonia  in- 
tegrifolia  are  called  ** itch-wood"  by  the 
Tavoyers,  from  the  itching  which  the  chips 
or  bark  occasion  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  skin.  The  timber  is  osed  for  house 
posts,  and  for  rice  mortars. — Mojtoju 
GORDONIA  SPECIOSA.    Thw. 

Garria  speciosa.  GareZn. 
A  large  tree,  40  to  50  feet  high,  rather 
uncommon,  in  damp  forests  of  the  central 
province  of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 
feet  and  upwards.— TAw.  En.  PL  Zeyl,!, 
p.  40. 

GORDONIA  OBTUSA.  See  Gordonia 
floribunda. 

GORDONIA  WALLICHH,  is  a  common 
tree  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  much  prized 
for  plough-shares  and  other  purposes  requir- 
ing a  hard  wood :  it  is  the  **  Sing-brang- 
kun  **  of  the  Lepcha,  and  in  Sikkim  ascends 
to  4,C00  feet.  Oaks  at  this  elevation  occur 
as  solitary  trees,  of  species  different  from 
those  of  Daijiling.  There  are  three  or 
four  oaks,  with  a  cup-shaped  involucre, 
and  three  with  spinous  involucres  enclos- 
ing an  eatable  sweet  nut;  these  gene- 
rally  grow  on  dry  clayey  soil.  Gordonia 
Wallichii  is  an  erect  and  singularly  hand- 
some tree,  much  prized  in  all  parts  of  the 
sub-Himalaya,  and,  by  all  t  e  people,  adopted 
for  plough-shares  and  other  purposes  requir- 
ing a  hard  wood :  it  ascends  4,000  feet  on  the 
mountains.  In  very  dry  soils  it  is  replaced 
by  "Sal"  (Vfiteria  robusta),  and  more 
rarely  by  the  Pinus  longifolia.— Jowmai  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  XXTX^ 
p.  425.    Hooker  Him.  Jour.,  Vol  I,  p.  157. 

GORDONIA  ZETLANICA.     Wight. 

Var.  a.  lanceolata  |  Var.  6.  elliptica. 

Grows  in  forests  of  the  Central  Province 
of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  7,000 
feet.— TAw.  En.  PL  ZeyL,  I,  p.  40. 

GORITI  CHETTU.  Tel.  also  Goriti 
donka,  also  Koriti  chettu,  Plecospermum 
spincsum. — Trie. 

GORGONIA  NOBILIS.    Red  Coral. 

GORGOONDY  of  Bombay?  Calysac- 
cion  longifolia. — Roxh.    Wight. 

GORI;  Hussain  Gori,  the  first  of  the 
Ghori  dynasty,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
India  in  A.  D.  1157  (other  authorities  say 
1151  or  1155)  by  deposing  Khusru  Shah, 
the  13th  and  last  of  the  Ghaznavide  kings. 
Mahmud,  the  nephew  and  successor  of 
Shahab-ud-din,  was  the  5th  and  last  of 
the  Gori  dynasty.  He  imparted  little  influ- 
ence on  India,  and  was  assassinated,  accord- 


GORU  CHIKKUDU. 

ing  to  Orme,  in  1 212,  bat  another  authority 
givee  1214.  He  had  attacked  the  king  of 
Kharism  at  Takash,  and  sabdaed  the  Ghi- 
kar  tribe,  but  in  A.  D.  1206  while  return* 
ing  to  Ghazni,  he  was  assassinated  by  two 
of  his  own  tribe. 

GORIAN.     See  Jewn.  Kalmuck. 

GOEIWAR.  An  agricultural  tribe  in 
the  northern  ci rears. 

GORKHAR,  or  wild  ass,  Asinus  onager, 
has  been  often  confounded  with  the  Kiang, 
or  wild  horse  ;  it  inhabits  chiefly  the  rather 
hilly  districts  of  Beluchistan,  part  of  the 
sandy  plains  of  Siudh;  and  another  animal 
is  to  be  found,  to  the  westward  of  Beluchis- 
tan, in  Persia,  which  is  called  Koolan 
(Equus  hemippus.)  Dr.  Barth  lately  men- 
tioned that,  according  to  the  description 
given  to  him,  he  thinks  the  asses  he  saw  in 
Africa  identical  with  the  Gorkhar,  or  wild 
asses^  of  Sindh  and  Beluchistan.  The  Gor- 
khur  is  also  called  Khur-guddha.  Though 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Sindh  desert,  it  most 
abounds  in  the  southern  part,  about 
Dhat,  and  the  deep  rooe  which  extends 
from  Barmair  to  Bankasirr  and  Buliari, 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  great  Runn,  or 
*Salb  Desert.'— roi*8  Rajastkan,  Vol.  11, 
p.  328.     See  Kiang  Mammalia. 

GORK-MUNDI.  Hind.  Sphfleranthus 
mollis. 

GORMUCHAI.     Hind.  Pshtu  Hai-muzi. 

GOROCH.     Rus.     Pease. 

GOROCHAMUN— ?  Bezoar. 

GOROCHANA.     Sans.     Bezoar. 

GORONGTALU.     See  India,  p.  356. 

GOOROOHADO.  Ueia?  A  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  22 
feet,  circumference  2  feet  height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  10  feet,  chiefly  used  for  firewood 
though  rafters  are  occasionally  made  of  this 
wood. — Gaptain  Macdonald. 

GOROWLI.  A  feudatory  chieflaincy  in 
Bundelcuud,  with  an  area  of  50  square 
miles,  a  population  of  5,000  souls,  and  a 
revenue  of  Rs.  15,000. 

GORNOSTAI.     Rus.     Ermine. 

GORRE  CHIMIDI.  Tel.  Andrographis 
echioides,  Nee^ :  the  name  means  ^*  sheep's 
mucus  "  the  whole  plant  being  very  viscous. 

GORRE  PENTIKA.  Tel.  Leea,  sp.  This 
plant  is  from  Palakonda.  The  name  signi- 
fies '*  sheep*8  droppings.** 

GORRUKEENEE.   Singh.    Calophyllum 

GORSCHETSCHNUE  POSSODU.  Rus. 
Earthenware. 

GORTSCHIZA.     Rus.    Mustard  seed. 

GORU  CHIKKUDU.  Tel.  Cyamopsis 
psoraloides  D,  C.  Dolichos  fabaaformis.  Rozb. 
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GORU  CHUTTU  GADDA  Tbl.  £q1( 
phia  virens,  \R.  Br.  syn.  of  Limodoroi 
virens,  i2.  iii.  467.  Whitlow-root 

GORUCKPORE.  A  town  in  the  Bi 
nares  district  of  the  N.  W.  Province^.  Tfc 
Goruckpore  forests  cover  120,000  acn 
mainly  Sal  Yatica  robusta  with  an  avera^i 
twenty- five  well  grown  trees  to  the  acre.  Tl 
northern  limit  of  indigenous  teak  ia  in  Bu 
delcund.  It  has  been  planted  in  the  Pa 
jab,  but  in  that  dry  climate  it  is  poorly  asl 
mated.  Groat  eflbrts  have  been  madeto  hrii 
the  forest  and  jungle  tract  under  coltin 
tion.  In  the  year  1883,  49,291  acres  mi 
allotted  to  Mr.  Sym  and  to  natives.  Tl 
progress  made  by  Mr.  Sym  in  his  grant  wj 
most  gratifying,  the  improved  aspect  of  4 
country,  and,  as  it  now  appears,  less  «) 
healthy  climate,  bear  witness  to  his  pen 
verance,  and  not  merely  led  to  clearance  i 
his  own  particular  jungle,  but  proved  a  wk 
efficacioas  example.    See  Gorakhpor. 

GORWA.     Hind.     Arundinaria  &lcaifl| 

GORUKHEE.  Benq.  Solanum  rabr« 
serythropyrenum. 

GORUKHYA-CHA-KOOLYA.  Bq 
Uraria  lagopodioides. 

GORUKMUNDI.  Hind.  Lippia  no4 
flora. 

GORAKSHA.  Sans,  from  go,  a  cov 
raksh,  to  save, — a  cowherd. 

GORATNA  CHETTU  ;  Tbl.  Lftwsc«j 
iuermis.     Henna. 

GOSAVI.     Mar.    A  religious  mendiettll 

GOSAL  Sansc.  from  •*  Go'*  sense  «l| 
passion  and  **  sen''  mastery  written  6o6sas| 
followers  of  Sankara  Acharya,  of  wboij 
there  are  ten  branches,  from  which  tbey  i^ 
styled  the  Das-nani — 

Tirtha  or  shrine. 


Bharati,  goddess  C 

speech. 
Puri,  a  city. 
Giri,  a  hill. 
Parvati,  a  hill. 
Sagara,  the  ocean. 


Asrama,  an  order. 
Yana  a  wood. 
Aranya,  a  wood. 
Saras  wati,     goddess 
of  eloquence. 

They  are  celebates  and  reside  in  a  mfll 
or  monastery  and  issue  forth  to  beg.  TM 
are  of  three  sects,  one  Saivava,  worshippci 
of  Siva,  of  whom  some  believe  SankM 
Acharya  to  have  been  an  incarnation,  thef 
principally  occupy  peninsular  India. 

In  Northern  India,  the  Gosain  are  VaW 
nava,  worshippers  of  Vishnu :  one  of  theJ^ 
called  Gokul  Gosai,  followei-s  of  VallaW 
Acharya,  who  marry  and  follow  religioj 
pursuits  :  and  Bengal  Gk)sai,  who  follow  ti 
doctrines  of  Chitaniya.  They  also  martj 
Some  Gossai  vagrants  nsed  to  go  aM 
naked.  The  Yaishnava  and  Saiva  GosMi 
have  occasionally  come  in  conflict,  and,  i 
Hardwar^  on  the  Ganges,  a  celebrated  pl««t 
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pi^'mnge.  Soldiei-s  of  tbe  Bengal  army 
to  keep  the  peace,  ever  Rince  a  battle 
hbout  the  becriiiTiing  of  the 
?nth  centnry,  in  wliich  they  fought 
)Si  to  extirpation.  The  descendants  of 
randaare  gossains  of  Klinrdah.  The 
idants  of  Adwaita  are  gossaii^s  of 
fpoor  and  there,  the  principal  idol  is 
ichand.  Bat  one-third  of  the  people  of 
lip(v>r  are  yaishuaFa. 

W  Gosai  of  Gruzerat  worship  Siva.  They 

orap^-tawny  clothes,  and  the  teeluk, 

tfian  mark  upon   their  foreheads,  is 

)ntal.    Tbjs  n^arking  of  the  forehead 

jn  other  partsS  of  the  body,  is  forbidden 

^e  Hebrew  Scripture  text,  **  Ye  shall  not 

wiy  cuttings    in  your   flesh   for  the 

nor  print  any  mark,  upon  yon.     f  nm 

ord.  — Lev.    xix.   28.     Bishop  Patrick 

ithat  this  imprijiting  of  marks  or  sig- 

was  then  T^ndefstood  to  be  fixinsf  a 

r  characteristic  of  the  persons  being 

to  some  false  deity. 

priests  of    El^liuga  are   Qosaep  or 

imi.     Tbe    high   priest    lik.e  all  his 

r,w  doomed  to   celibacy,  and  the  ofl[|ce 

inned  by  adopted   disciples.     Of  such 

descents   they  cq^lculate   sixty-four 

I  tie  sage  *  *  Har  i  t  a, "  w  h  ose  bejied  i  p  tion 

for  the  Gehlote  Rajpoot   tbe  sove- 

ofCheptoe,  wh.en  driven   from  Sau- 

bytli^  P3.rthiHns.   A  numerous  class 

ens  haye  adopted   celibacy,  who  yet 

secular  employments   both   in   com- 

land  arms ;  other  Gosaens  marjy.  The 

^tile  Gosaens  are  amongst  the  ripbest 

ioals  in    Indig,,     and     at    Oodjpoor 

thM    useful     when   the     Mahrattas 

ided  a  war-pontribiition,  as  their  pri 

character  did    ijot  prevent   their  be- 

)ifered  and  taken   as   hostages  for   its 

int    The  (rosaens  who   prqfess  arms 

te  of  the  character   of  the  knjgl^ts  of 

fohn  of  Jerusalem.     They   liye  iu  mo- 

Bcattered  over  the  country,  possess 

*nd  beg,  or  serve  for  pay  when  called 

A8defensiv^  S9ldiera,  they  are  good. 

tlicir  patvQUy    is  the  god  of  war,  and 

they  make  great  use  of  intoxicating 

and  even  of  spirituQns  liquors.     In 

they  can  always  ipi^ster  many  hun- 

I  of  die  KanCera  Jogi,  gr  *  split  .eav  asce- 

K>  called  from  the  habit  of  piercing  the 

'id  placing  therein  a  ring  of  the  conch- 

which   is      their       l»ttle-trumpet. 

"TW  and  Bajpoots,   and  even  jGoojers, 

&Ug  to  this  order.     The  poet  Chund 

.  »n  animated  description  of  the   body- 

pj^of  the    king  of  Canouj,  vhich  was 

^^of  these  monastic  warriors.     The 

«Hewajr,  as  the  dewan,  or  vicegerent 
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of  Siva,  when  he  visits  the  texnple,sTiper8ede8 
the  high  pnest  of  Eklinga,  in  his  duties,  and 
performs  the  ceremonies.  The  shrine  of 
Kklinga  is  endowed  with  twenty-four  l^.rge 
villages  from  the  fisc,  besides  parcels  of 
land  from  the  chieftains.  Tod^9  Hajaaihan^ 
Vol.  II  p.  141.  Vol.  I  p.  516-17,  Tr,  of  Hind, 
Vol.  I,  p.  21.  Ras  Mala  Hindoo  4nnals^ 
Vol.  II,  p,  312.  EllioU  Sup.  WH«on'8  Glosst 
a'i'y  See  Bsl  ;  Math  ;  Phoitunyar,  Bndra 
Samprndaya;  Tripati. 

GOSHA.  Ab.  Hi¥D.  Phrs.  Cpnpealed. 
A  gosha  woman,  means,  a  woman  who  cart 
ries  out  the  mahomedan  law  of  concealing 
herself  from  the  sight  of  m^n,  except  certAix^ 
near  relatives.  Many  hindu  women,  however, 
follow  this  mlOf  A  mahomedan  is  called  ^ 
Gosh»i  Nnshin,  who  has  withdrawn  fropi  the 
world  and  become  an  ascetic,  or  who  lives 
a  recluse  life.  It.  means  sitting  in  a  corner, 
and  the  term  is  applied  to  a  woman  of  rank, 
or  respectability,  though  the  term  for  her  is 
properly,  Gosha  or  Parda  ijashiji. 

GOSHOO.  HiNO.  Gold  thread  used  tq 
embroider  caps. 

GOSHT'HA-YATRA.  Sa»s,  fromgosVh^ 
a  cow-pen,  and  yatra,  to  go. 

GOSHT-KHORA.  Hind.  Penoea  sar-r 
cocolla. 

GOSSAMPINUS  RUBRA.  Rhekpb. 
Ham.     Svn.  of  Salrnalia  malabnrica.    SchotL 

GOSSAMPINUS  RUMPHII.  Sch.  syn, 
of  Eriodendron  anfi-actnosnm,  the  ^hjte  cot^ 
ton  tree.  The  flo.«<s, which  it  yields  abundantly, 
is  prefeiTed  to  the  product  oi'  the  red  cotton 
tree.  The  Burmese  name  is  thsBmrhaurlai. 

GOSSYPION,     Gb.  Cotton;  Gpwpi^nif 

GOSSYPIUM. 


Cotton  plant, 

BsfG. 

Karpf^i, 

Sans. 

Kappas  ka  jhar, 

Hind, 

PanRi, 

Tam, 

Carbasus, 

Lat. 

Patti  phctt^, 

Tel. 

The  genus  Gossypium  belongs  to  the  na- 
tural order  Mai  vacesB  and  its  species, from  the 
hair  or  wool  which  surrounds  their  seeds,  are, 
next  to  food  plants,  the  most  important  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  There  are  now 
several  recoofnisedFpecies,  G.  aouminatum>  Q. 
arboreuni,  G.  barbadense,  G.  li**rba,  G.  hir- 
sutum,  G.  obtusi folium,  G.  religiosum  and 
G.  vitifolium,  De  Candolle  admits  13  species, 
and  noticed  others.  Two  others  were 
described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  one  by  Roeusch, 
and  another  in  the  *  Flore  de  Scnegambie.' 
Of  varieties,  Mr.  Benuett  says  th^t  he  knows 
more  than  one  hj^ndred  Ifinds,  and  they  ap- 
pear jx>  hinj  never  ending.  Dr.  Rpyle,  the 
most  recent  author  who  has  treated  ex- 
pressly of  the  species,  admits  eighf^  specieSi 
in  which  are  absorbed  some  of  De  Candolle'a; 
while  others  are  avowedly  unnoticed  for 
want  of  materials  for  satisfactory  determiner 
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tion.  But  from  Dr.  Royle's  own  obseryations, 
from  Dr.  Roxburgh's  *  Flora  Indica,'  as  well 
as  from  Swartz,  *  Ohserv.  Bot,*  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  specimens  in  the  British 
Mnsenm,  it  is  probable  that  several  of  the 
cultivated  species  are  correctly  determined. 
Other  ppecies,  as  G.  pnnctaatnm,  from  Sene- 
gal ;  G.  obtnsifolium,  from  Ceylon ;  and  G. 
pernviannm,  from  Brazil,  have  been  des- 
cribed, but  Dr.  Jloyle  is  of  opinion  that  all 
the  species  of  cotton  may  be  reduced  to  four 
G.  peruvianura  (G.  acuminatum)  ;  G.  Indi- 
cum  (G.  herbaceum)  ;  G.  arborpum  ;  and  G. 
barbadense.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  cotton  plant  is  indigenous  in  America, 
and  the  species  of  the  old  world  appear  to  be 
Indian  atid  Chinese.  Cloth  manufactured  from 
cotton  has  been  brought  from  the  tombs  of 
Peru,  and  cotton  seeds  have  been  obtained  by 
RoBselini  fom  the  monuments  of  Thebes.  The 
Sanscrit  name  Earpasi  has  been  taken  into 
different  tongues.  The  Hebrew  word  Karpas 
of  the  book  of  Esther  (Ch.  i,  6)  and  the 
Latin  Carbasus  are  derived  from  it,  and  the 
JCarpasus  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  of 
Arrian,  has  been  rendered  by  Dr.  Vincent 
'*fine  muslin."  Pliny  (lib.  xix.  c.  1.)  men- 
tions the  cultivation  in  upper  Egypt  of  a 
gmall  shrub  called  by  some  gossypion,  by 
others  xylon,  bearing  fruit  like  a  nut,  from 
the  interior  of  which  a  kind  of  wool  is  pro- 
duced. The  species  of  the  cotton  plant, 
grow  in  the  warm  tropical  regions  of  Ame* 
rica  and  Asia,  but  they  are  likewise  extra 
tropical  and  Baron  Humboldt  mentions  hav- 
ing seen  it  growing  at  5,500  feet  in  Mexico 
and  9,000  feet  of  elevation  in  the  Equinoctial 
Andes  It  is  largely  grown  in  China ; — Dr. 
Boyle  mentions  that  it  is  cultivated  in  small 
quantities  at  4,000  feet  of  elevation  in  30  ® 
M".  in  the  Himalaya  and  Dr.  Stewart  tells 
us  that  it  is  grown  in  many  places  all  over 
the  Punjab,  as  a  hotweather  crop,  ripening 
up  to  Christmas,  and  that  it  is  cultivated  up 
to  the  Kashmir  valley  (5,000  feet)  but  the 
quality  does  not  appear  first  rate. — Dr, 
fftewarfs  Putijah  Plants,  p.  2  7.  Dr,  Cleghom 
Report  Brit.  Associat.  Ervg.  Cyc,  Br.  Royle 
ffod.  Re»f  of  India, 

GOSSYPIUM    ACUMINATUM    Boxb. 
Wight  ni;  Royle. 


Pardi  patti,  pamidi 
patti,  Tel. 


Wa-ku-la,  Burm, 

Brazil  Cotton,  Ehq 

PerD3,mbaco,  „ 

This  species  is  indigenous,  growing  in  the 
mountains  of  Bengal  and  in  Malacca.  It  is 
not  oultivatedy  but  as  the  wool  is  separated 
easily  from  the  seeds,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
make  trial  of  it  in  Qgidculture.  Rozb.  III.  186, 
Royh,  Voigt.  170. 

GOSSYPIUM  ANTIQUORUM.  See 
aos^ypium,    Gossypiom  herbaceam. 


GOSSTPIUM  BARBADENSE, 
GOSSYPIUM.    ARBOREUMXinii, 

Nn  wa,  BuRH.  |  Trae  Cotton, 

This  species  is  marked  G.  religiosu 
Heyne's  *  Herbarium,'  and  one  specimi 
G.  Barbadense  is  marked  G.  arboreu 
the  *  Linnean  Herbarium.*  This  speci 
found  in  the  island  of  Celebes  and  in  e 
part  of  India ;  it  is  noticed  amon^  lis 
the  plants  of  Arabia,  and  also  of  Egyp 
is  planted  near  temples  and  habitatioi 
devotees  in  India,  and  is  stated  to  be  sa 
to  the  hindoo  deities,  and  therefore  em] 
ed  only  for  making  muslin  for  tnrl 
Stem  arboreous,  15-20  feet,  somet 
shrubby,  young  parts  hairy,  tinged  of  a 
dish  colour.  Leaves  palmate,  3-  or  4-  k 
hairy,  dotted  with  blackish  spots  of  a  ( 
green  colour;  lobes  elongated,  lanceoi 
sometimes  mucronate,  sinus  obtase,  gli 
one,  sometimes  three.  Stipules  ovaI-sha| 
Flowers  solitary,  with  short  ped ancles, 
tensely  red,  with  a  yellowish  eye  j  and  ft 
the  whole  year.  Leaflets  of  the  exterior  oi 
cordate,  ovate,  entire,  sometimes  denl 
Capsule  ovatepointed,  3-  or  4-  celled,  si 
covered  with  a  greenish  coloured  fiir,  ei 
loped  in  fine  silky  yellowish-white  wool, 
cording  to  Dr.  Wight,  almost  the  only  i 
tinctiou  between  G.  rellgiosnm  and  0.  tf 
reum  is,  that  the  former  has  a  yellow  and 
latter  a  purple  flower  and  in  the  EagI 
Cyclopaadi^,  the  same  flEkcts  as  to  tiia 
lours  of  the  two  species  are  stated, 
arboreum  is  an  undoubted  native  of 
but  G.  religiosum  is  not ;  for  accordi 
Roxburgh  and  the  most  recent  authi 
it  was  introduced  from  China.  Am 
marked  difference  between  the  two  s 
is  found  in  the  oolours  of  their  wool, 
G.  arboreum  being  white,  while  that  ol 
religiosum  is  tawny.  Madras  Times^  I 
Oyc,  W.  lo,  I  to  10  Jioyle  III.  p.  99.  BaA. 
183  Voigt.  121. 

GOSSTPIUM  BARBADENSE.    » 

G,  vitifoliom,  Oavanielles. 
Barbadoes  ootton,  $|xo.  |i  Long  stapled,  cotton  I 
Bourbon  „  „       Upland  Qeoi^aO} 

Sea  island      „  „      Short  stapled. 

This  cotton  plant,  a  native  of  the  w 
Indies  is  cultivated  in  India  Stem  m 
by,  6-16  feet,  smooth;  leaves,  tha 
3-lobed,  the  lower  S-lobed;  lobes 
acute,  smooth,  often  pubescent  on  thj 
der  surface ;  leaflets  of  exterior  oaJyx 
deeply  laciniate ;  flowers  largeyellow ;  caj 
ovate,  acuminate,  smooth;  seeds  ^'^^y\ 
oblong,  black,  and  without  any  other 
cence  than  the  long  fine  easily-sej 
cotton :  fruits  the  whole  year.  Sww 
cribes  this  species  as  extensivply  ^^^ 
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in  the  West  Indies :  it  is  also  one  of  the 
cultivated  cottons  of  Egypt.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Sea- Island  or  Long 
Staple  cotton  is  a  variety  of  this  species, 

as  its  seeds  agree  in  character.     Moi-e  than 

this  it   is  not  possible   to  say.     Wight.  III. 

JR(yyU  III  p.  100.  Boxh.  iii,  18F.    Voigt  121. 

JBng.  Oyc, 

GOSSYPIUM  HERBlCBUM.— Lnm. 


GOSSTPIUM  RELIGIOSUM 


Cawnporeeiisej 
CaWnpore  and 
Doab  cotton 


Var,  a.  Daccanense.  9. 

/3.  fierarense,  Berar 

cot  ton. 
7.  Chicense,    China 
cotton. 

This  species  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  in  Hindnstan,  Bengal,  the  Malay 
Peninsnia  and  the  Archipelago.  It  is 
grown  as  a  hot  weather  crop  in  many  places 
all  over  the  Punjab,  ripeniug  np  to  chrisb- 
mas,  and  is  cultivated  np  to  the  Kashmir 
Valley  6,000  feet)  but  the  quality  does  not 
seem  to  be  first-rate.  It  has  large  sulphur 
yellow  flowers,  with  a  dark  blood  red  eye, 
and  frnits  nearly  all  the  year  throtlgh. — Br. 
J.  L.  Stewart^  p.  22.     Voiqt.  p.  121. 

GOSSYPIUM  HIRSUttfM.-5«;arfa. 

Green  seeded  cotton  of  America. 
Short  staple        ),  „ 

Upland  cotton  ), 

French  Cotton  of  the  West  IxdiEs* 
Wa,  BuKSf. 

Bhrobby,  about  6  feet  high,  young  pods  Very 
hairy.     Leaves,  the  upper  undivided,  cor- 
date, acute;   the  lower  3-  or  5-lobed;  lobes 
ovate,   acute   f triangular,   ^oxh,)    hairy  on 
the  nnder  and  smooth  on  the  upper  stli-face. 
t^c^oles  very  hairy,  dotted  with  black  spots ; 
glands   1    or  2   to   3;    stipules    lanceolate 
(  Cavanilles  i ;  corolla,  base  yellow,  purplish 
towards  apex  '  uniform  yellow,  Roxh. ) ;  eJc- 
terior  calyx  ovate-acute,  very  hairy,  cordate, 
3-todthed  (Cav.)  (1  acini  ate,  Roxb.)  ;  capsule 
larg^e,  ovate-acute;  seeds  many,  f¥ee,  cloth- 
ed -vvith  firmly-adhering  green  down  under 
the    fine  long  white  wool.   {Swartz*)     "This 
species  is  cultivated  in    Jamaica  and  the 
East  Indies  according  to  Swartz.   ^ng.  Ci/e. 
Roxh.  Fl.  Ind. 

GOSSYPIUM  INDICUM.    Lam, 

Gooyptam  herba(ieam  Linn.  Jioxlh,    Wp  Ic.  HI 
Royle. 


Kobung, 

Pambah, 

Kapa  of  Panjab, 

Algodno, 

Algodeiro, 

Chloptsohatejai 

Karpasa, 

Karpasi^ 

Kapa, 

AlgodoU, 


Mongolia.  |  Bomnll,  Sw^ 

Peus.     Van  Parati,  parati, 

Patti,  Tam 

Patti,    karpasamn, 

pratti)  Tsfi 

The  clean    Cotton, 
Rooi    Hind. 
The  seeds,  B insula 
Barangi,  TlBtA. 


Port. 

Bus. 

Sans. 


Singh. 
Sp. 


G.  Indicum,  Lam.,  the  Gossypium  her^ 
baceum^  of  Linn. >  is  herbaceous  in  tempe* 
rate,  and  usually  with  bitriennial  stems  4-6 
feet  high  in  tropical,  countries,  is  no  doubt 
the  Xyoiij  syn.  of  G.  antiqnorum,  and 
includes  also  the  G.  IndiCum  of  Lamarck) 
which  is  the  preferable  name  for  this 
species,  this  and  its  varieties  being  those 
chiefly  cultivated  in  India.  It  has  been 
procured  from  China  and  the  Malayan  Pe- 
ninsula, and  also  from  Bgypt.  Tiie  yotlngeir 
parts  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  the  flower  and 
leaf-stalks,  hairy  and  marked  with  black 
spots.  Leaves  liairy,  palmate,  3-  (generally) 
5-lobed,  lobes  broad  and  rottnded  with  a 
little  point,  or  in  the  woody  varieties  sub* 
lanceolate  and  acute,  Stipules  falcate,  Ian* 
ceolate.  Flowers  of  a  lively  yellow  colourj 
with  a  purple  spot  near  the  claw.  Segments 
of  exterior  dentate,  sometimes  entire.  Cap- 
I  sules  ovate,  pointed,  3-  or  4-  celled.  Seeds 
free,  clothed  with  finely-adhering  grayish 
down  under  the  short-staple  white  wool.  Bng^ 
Oj/c.  Both.  W.  Ic.  AleCulloch. 

GOSSYPIIJM  NIGRUM.  This  is  an 
ornamental  tall  nrrowing  shrub  generally 
cultivated  in  gardens  on  acco^lut  of  its  dark 
red  flowers  : — from  the  staple  of  the  wool 
being  shoi't  although  fine,  it  is  not  of  much 
value. 

GOSStPIUM  OBTUSIFOLIUM.  See 
Gossypium  Barbadense. 

GOSSYPIUM  PERUYIANUM.  See 
Gossypium  Barbadense,  Cotton. 

GOSSYPIUM  PUNCTATUM,  fi^om  Se- 
negambia,  is  probably  a  Variety.  It  is  that 
cultivated  in  thd  Mediterranean  region,  and 
must  have  been  the  species  taken  to  America 
from  Smvrna. 

GOSSYPIUM  RELIGIOSUM.  Sx(;arlx. 


As. 


Kootli, 

BirsoGo-, 

Kapase^ 

Tula, 

Wa, 

Bariof 

Bomby  of 

Cay  hanng, 

Hoa-mien, 

Bomold, 

Kapas,  DvK.HitrD.MAi.  AY 

Hooi  (the  wool),  „    ,, 


Beno. 
BtJkM. 

t/HEIIAB. 

Caucabus. 

Chin. 

Dax. 


}i 


'  Ketoen,  Dut. 

Boomwol,  „ 

Kotn,  EoTi'T. 

Oonntpy  Cotton  J^lant,  Eno 
Common, 
Coton, 
Kattnn, 
Baumwolle, 
Boubaki, 
Cotone, 
Bombagia^ 
Parati, 


»     »» 
Fr. 

Gee. 

>f 
Gr. 

It. 

It, 

Halxal. 


Nankin  Cotton. 

Perennial.  Stem  3-4  feet,  branches  and 
petioles  a  little  velvety,  Inrsute  towards  the 
apex^  and  covered  with  black  points.  Leaves 
cordate^  saperior  3-lobed,  interior  5-lobcd, 
deeply  divided  5  lobes  ovate-acuminate,  en- 
tire, pubescent  (some  of  the  lower  ones 
ovate-acuminate),  one  to  three  glands ;  sti<i 
pules  lanceolate,  deciduous  (cordate-acumi- 
nate, Roxb.)  Flowers  large,  fulvous,  pe- 
duncles short  dotted  \  leaflets  of  the  exierM 
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calyx  large,  coi'diLie-abiliiiiilatei  deeply  laci> 
niate,  li^ify  atid  ddtteld ;  dapsule  oyate-acu- 
xninate,  dotted,  3-  4-  or  5-  celled ;  seeds 
black,  covered  with  firmly-adhering  short 
tawny  far  under  the  long  tawny- col  oared 
'wool  bat  very  different  from  the  colour  of  the 
Isikukin  cotton  cloth  which  is  sapposed  to 
be  dyed,  l^iie  cotton  of  ihin  specLes  does 
not  promise  to  be  profitable.  There  is  con- 
siderable Confusion  with  respect  to  the 
species  wiiich  should  be  called  Q.  religiosum. 
Thiei  distiiigdirthing  characteristic  of  what  is 
<3ousidered  sdch  at  present  is  the  having 
tawny-colodrdd  instead  of  white  wool.  There 
are,  hdi^evor,  at  least  two  distinct  localities 
for  this  kind  oj^  cotton,  one  Siain,  the  other 
China.  From  the  latter  country  it  was  in- 
iroducbd  both  into  India  dnd  America  under 
the  name  ol"  Nankin  dottoii.  Dr.  Royle  is 
bf  ofiinion  that  two  distinct  species  yield 
iawny-coloured  cbtton ;  one  ^ith  small 
velvety-looking  leaves  and  much  dotted  in 
bvery  part,  df  -which  he  has  seen  specimens 
trom  Macao,  I'ahiti,  and  Guzerat.  The 
bther  is  a  much  larger  plant,  with  the  ge- 
iieral  appearance  and  leaves  of  (7.  barba- 
dense,  of  which  they  are  specimens  in  the 
'East  Indian  Herbarium.'.  Mr.  W'ilkinson 
also  brodght  specimens  from  Egypt  of  a 
rather  tavlruy-coloured  cotton,  with  brownish 
Beedf  free  fi'um  ihr,  which  he  says  is  there 
dalled  *  gotun  Hindee.'  Bombay  Produclsy 
Eiuf.  Gyc,  VoigL,  p.  1^1.  Boxb,  Fl,  Ind. 

QOSTA^I  DRAESHA.  Saks.  Vitis 
Vinifera. — Linn  also  Hatahura,  the  "  purple 
^rape"  which  is  of  elongated  shape  like  a 
bow's  teat,  in  Sans.  g;ostani. 

GOSWAMEB.  Sans.  From  ^o,  a  co^, 
and  swamin,  a  master. 

iGrOl?.  In  Common  plrlanbej  got  had  the 
same  meaning  as  the  more  classical  Gotra 
bi  Wilson's  Glossary.  Properly,  those 
only  are  Got  (v.  Colebrooke,  Traus:  R.  A.  S. 
Vol,  II  p.  237),  which  bear  the  name  of 
borne  Rishi  progenitor,  as  Sandilya^  Bha- 
iradwHJ,  Bushisht,  (Vasisht'ha),  kasyapa; 
bat  it  has  bedoiile  the  cdstdm  to  call  each 
Bnb-di  vision  of  a  tribe  a  Got,  and  adcot^ding 
td  the  KirnyC  Sindh,  there  are  no  lesS  than 
ten  thousand.  The  early  genealogies  of  the 
Rajpoots  frequently  exhibit,  them  as  aban- 
doning bheir  nldrtial  habits;  and  establishing 
i'elij^ious  sects,  or  Gotras;  Thus,  Reh  was 
the  fouHh  son  of  Proorwa  of  the  Lunlir  race, 
ironi  him,  in  the  fifteenth  generation,  was 
Haritsl,  who  with  his  eight  brothers  took  the 
bffice  of  relig^ion,  atid  established  the  Causika 
Gotra,  lEk  tribe  of  brahmins.*'  According  to 
Col.  Tod,  both  Got  and  Karap,  denote  a 
tilan,  and  in  Rajpatanah  its  sab-divisions 
liare  the  patl'Onymic  tci'miuating  with  the 


GOTRA. 

syllable  *ote,'  awnt,  '  sote,'  in  the  use  df 
which  euphony  alone  is  the  c^nide :  thiK, 
Suktawut,  'sons  of  Sukta;'  Kurmasofe^of 
Knrma ;  Mair-awut,  or  raairote,  moantaJB; 
eersi  *  sons  of  the  moufitain.'  Elliot  qwi- 
ing  Oolebrookey  MisceJl.  Essaijs,  Vol.  I  p.  1 15, 
Joarn.  R.  A»  »S.,  Vol.  Ill:,  pp;  354,  356; 
^'  SariftcrUDic.*^  p.  298  ;  aiid  Vishnu  PuraU, 
p.  405      Tdd  Bajasthcini 

GOTAMA.  A  name  of  Sakya  Sinha,  ap- 
plied to  him  after  his  death,  when  he  W 
bedonie  a  bdddha,  and  it  is  by  this  Dftme 
that  he  is  usunlly  knowti  ill  Burraah.  It  is 
also  written  Godania,  Gaudama. 

GOTAMA  RISHI.     See  Jains. 

(JOTlltZES.  A  Parthian  king  AD. 
45.     See  Greeks  of  Asia 

GOT-BBGOON.  Bkxq.  doianum  tor- 
vum. 

GOT- BO  R.   MAr.  Zizyphus  xylobarpa. 

GOTlilG.  A  branch  of  the  Indo  Ger- 
manic stock  of  languages.  The  Goths  con- 
sulted the  heart  of  victims,  hjld  oracks  ^^ 
sybils,  had  a  Venus  in  E^reyaj  and  Parcaeii 
the  Valkyrie.     See  Baber. 

GOTH  ISLAND,  belongs  to  the  Japanese 
empire.— AfaiTT/a^  InA.  Archip.y  p.  113. 

GOTltO.  Uria.  Carissa  caranda8.-ii«'»' 
GOTRA.  Sans.  A  tribe.  Professor  Wil- 
son calls  it  a  family,  lineage,  relationship  ojr 
descent  from  a  comnion  ancestor  of  the  anij 
name ;  a  family,  a  tribcj  especially  »pP^^ 
to  races  of  brahnlans — who  i-eckon  ^®jj 
descent  from  some  celebrated  saint  or  regard 
him  as  their  primitive  spiritual  head  m^ 
whose  designation  they  bear^ — as  the  Bht 
radwaja-gotra,  Kasyapa-gotra,  Sandilya"gJ* 
tra,  &c.  In  Vol.  11,  p.  12,  of  the  HiBtia 
Theatre,  Professor  Wilson  says,  **i^  .^  *^. 
sorted  that  thirteen  Gotra  or  families  o^ 
brahmin.s  own  their  origin  to  as  many  Ji^'^^ 
sages  called  after  their  name.  E^J**!* 
(Kasip)  is  one  of  the  number.  Tbe  Asffi- 
lay  ana  Sutra  of  the  Rig  Veda  contains  the 
enumeration  of  the  Gotra,  and  their  siiD- 
divisions,  but  in  a  very  involved  and  udiD' 
telligible  style.  The  popdlar  euumeratioQ 
df  them,  however,  is  not  uncommon;  ^n 
it  is  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  tw 
south  of  Indian  where  several  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the.se  tribes  yet  claim  exist- 

He  also  says,  at  p.  3,  of  his  Aote  w 
**  Johnson's  Extracts  from  tbe  Maliabhar»» 
that  in  the  soutli  of  India,  brdhmans  are  sto'i 
fodnd  pretending  to  be  sprung  from  9om 
of  the  pati»iarchul  families.  Tbi«,  howefer, 
is  not  correct,  for,  throughout  the  entire  pe  • 
insula,  every  brahmin  claims  his  owuUo> 
and  ^Yery  marriage  U  regulated  by  the  ue  i 


GOUOH.  OOtiPHOCAHPUS. 

BO  MuDin  marries  into  his  dwn  Got  bnt  }  wonndbd.  He  wns  nominated  to  fbe  HySOrd 
bto  one  not  belonging  to  the  same  natnral  '  division  of  the  Madras  Army  iu  18  ^7,  and 
Jimily.  Elliot  WUson* 8  Hindu  Theatre  Wit- \  in  1840,  went  in  command  of  the  land 
m'fGlotsanj.  See  Got,  Hindn  ;  Marriage,  forces  ngainst  China,  for  which  servites  he 
GOTRABHID.       Sans,    from    gotraj    a !  was   made    G.    C.   B.  and  a  Baronet.     He 


[iBOQiit&itj,  aiid  bhid,  t<o  divide. 

GOTTE,  also  Gotti  chettu:  Tel.  Ziay* 
liiafi  zylopyrtis. — Willd.  also  ^.  elliptida 
lod  Z.  carauatta. — Rotb. 
GOl'TI  ^ADDA.  Tel.  Spathium  Chi- 
».  Lour,  syn;  of  Aponogetou  monostai 
IJ8  Linn.     The  roots  are  mnuh  prized  aS 

by  the  Yanadi  race.  —Br  271. 
GOTUMBA.     SaHs.     Byrouia. 
GOU-CHUNA,  ojf  Gd-chunee  is  a  field  of 
beat  and  Ghnna  or  Cicer  arietinum  sown 
ther.    The  practice  of  sowing   culmi- 
and  legnminons  plants  together,  is  ad- 
itageuUfl  to  the  land,  as  well  as  to  the  crop: 
readily  foritis  on  the    leaves    of    th^ 
which  wonld  not  form  on  the  wheat, 
thi^,  in  seasons  df  drought  is  often  the 
of  preserving    both   crops.     AgricuU 
in  Europe  sow  clover  with  barley, 
and  oats  and  Lent-corn. — Elliot. 
GOUDRON.     ¥r.    Tan 
GOUGHiA.     A  curions  evergreen  lanrel- 
tree,  was  fonnd  by  Dr.  Hooker  at  Chat- 
is  the  Lacben  valley  of  Sikkim.     Its 
was  named  (Wight^  Ic.  Pldnt)  after  the 
Ue  Capt.  Gongh,  to  whom   the  botany 
tkPeninsnla  of  India  is  indebted.     It 
t  large  and   handsome  evergreen^   \btj 
in  foliage  to  a  fine  rhododendron^ 
its  hardier    vairieties    would   prove  a 
le  Ornament  on  English  lawns.  Wight 


was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  Indiaj 
and  on  the  29th  of  December  1843j 
with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  Gwaliorj 
he  defeated  a  Mahratfca  force  at  Maharaj* 
pore^  and  caplnred  56  gnns,  dbc.  In  1849 
and  18-18,  the  army  under  his  personal 
command  defeated  the  Sikh  army  at  Mood*- 
kee,  Feroaeshahj  and  Sobrana,  Ibr  which 
services  lie  received  the  thanks  of  both 
Honses  of  Parliament}  and  was  raised  to  thd 
Peerasre.  During  the  last  desperate  strugi 
gle  with  the  Sikhs  in  1848-49$  Sir  H.  Goucrh 
subdued  the  enemy,  though  at  a  great  expen* 
ditnre  of  human  life.  The  next  year  hb 
received  from  his  sovereign  additional  rank 
in  the  Peerage,  from  the  Bast  India  Com- 
patiy  a  pension  of  £2,000,  and  a  similar  sum 
from  Parliament  for  himself  and  his  next  two 
successors  i 

Lord  Gouph  died  on  ^uesdayj  2nd  186  ? 
The  son  of  a  Limerick  squire,  he  fought  his 
way  up  to  a  viscduntcy}  a  baton^  and  a 
fortune,  by  virtue  ofeVery  quality  of  a  good 
soldier.  He  was  impatient  in  battle  :  though 
gifted  with  great  powers  bf  combination  and 
strategy,  his  impulsive  personal  bravery,  and 
rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  by  hurry- 
ing on  one  movement  before  the  previous 
arrangement  couUi  be  oarried  out,  disarrang- 
ed and  rendered  useless  his  own  valuable 
plans.     Geneml  Havelock  said  he  was  a  man 


loones  gives  Goughia   Griffithiana,  and    with  a  lust  for  danger ;  he  excited  the  warra- 


jberensis. — Hot>ker  Him.  Jour.  VoJk  II, 


GOUGH,  Hugh,  Viscount,  born  in  1779, 
the  son  of  George   Gough,   Esq.,   of 
^oodstown,  county  of  Limerick;     He  enter- 
'  the  British  army  in  1 791-,  served  at  the 
ire  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Jtch  fleet  in  Saldanha  Bay,   1795,   and 
r&rds  in  the  West  Indies,  including  the 
'k  on  Porto  Rico,  the  Brigand  war  in 
Lacia,  and  capture   of  Surinam.       He 
led  to  the    Peninsula  in   1809,  and 
tded  the  87th  at  the  battle  of  Tala- 
Bra  where  he  was  severely  and  dangerously 
i<ied)  horses    shod     under    him    both 
Bttossa  and  Vittoria  and  Nivelle,  again 
'crely  wounded,  for  whidh   engagements 
received  the  Gold  Cross.     He  also  com- 
ided  this  regiment     at    the    sieges   of 
and  Tariii'a  where  he   was  wounded 
the  head.    At  Barossa,  his  regiment  cap- 
tbe  Eagle  of  the  t5th  French  Regiment, 
^  at  Vittoria  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jour- 
At  Nivelle  he    was    again  severely 
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est  attachment  in  his  soldiers,  and  his  zeal 
succeeded  almost  as  well  as  Suwarrow's.  He 
never  lost  a  battle, — for  Chillianwallah, 
thousrh  a  terrible  desti-tadtion  of  life  was  not 
a  lost  battlej  and  at  Gojerat,  where,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  took  advice  and  let 
artillery  have  fair  play^  he  destroyed  the  most 
dangerous  enemy,  save  Hyder,  the  British 
ever  encountered  in  India.  The  victory  was 
due  in  no  slight  degree  tbthe  reckless  daring 
with  which  he  inspired  all  under  his  com- 
mand.—LoncZon-  Spectator,  Men  of  the  Timck 

GOUL,  amongst  the  Persians,  a  fabu- 
lotis  spirit,  sometimes  i^epresented  as  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  that  re- 
sorts to  church  yards.  They  affirm  that  it 
entices  the  traveller  by  its  cries,  and  then 
tears  him  to  pieces  with  its  claws. — BarO'ii 
C,  A,  DeBode'e  Travels  in  Litristan  and  AnX^ 
histan,  p.  28.    See  Ghottle. 

GOUN.     BuftM.     feoehmeHa  niveA. 

GOUPHOCARPUSFRUTIGOSUS*  Seia 
Oy nanchum  argeh 


GOtJit. 

(jrOTJR.  A  small  territory,  well  situated 
for  defence,  in  the  centre  of  the  most  rag- 
ged country  of  the  Paropamesus.  iMahmud 
Gori  conquered  Afghanisr-an  from  the  Tar- 
tar race  of  Sabuqtagin  in  11(30,  carried  his 
army  into  India  and  took  Benares ;  and 
died  A.  D.  1205,  his  empire  was  divided 
ftmoTlgst  his  favoaritds  and  his  freed  men, 
fenct  Afghanistan  fell  to  the  share  of  Bldoz. 
Bldoz  was  soon  dispoiled  of  it  by  a  prince  of 
Kharism,  whosfe  successor  Jelal-nd- L)in,  was 
Compelled  to  yield  it  to  Jenghis  Khan. 

GOUR,  called  also  Liickuonti,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Bengal)  and  its  territory  snpposed 
to  be  the  Gantria  rearia  of  Ptolemv.  It  stood 
bn  the  Ifeft  bank  of  the  Ganges,  on  a  stnne  em- 
bankment about  2o  tniles  below  Rajmahal. 
It  iVas  the  capital  of  Bengal  73l>  years 
before  dhrist,  and  Was  repaired  and  beanti- 
fied  by  Akbar,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Jan- 
imtabad,  Which  name  is  still  born  by  a  part 
of  the  circAr  in  which  it  was  situated.  Ac- 
tording  to  Ferishta's  accoant,  the  unwhole- 
Bomeness  of  its  air  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  cJentury  occasioned  it  to  be  de- 
serted soon  after ;  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  l^ondah  or  l^anrah,  a 
few  milds  higher  up  the  river, — then  to  Raj- 
iUahaL  ThreiS  causes  however,  viz  :  the  re* 
moval  df  the  CApital,  the  desertion  of  its  old 
bed  by  the  danges,  and  the  unwholesomeness 
bf  the  region  have  contributed  to  turn  Gour 
into  a  wildernesfl.  No  part  of  the  site  of 
ancient  (Jour  is  nearer  to  the  present  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  than  foul^  miles  and  a  half^  and 
some  parts  of  it,  which  were  originally  Washed 
bythat  river,  are  now  12  miles  from  it.  Taking 
the  extent  of  the  ruins  of  Gour  at  the  most 
i'easonable  cal6tilation,  it  is  not  less  than  15 
miles  in  length  (extending  along  the  old 
bank  of  the  Ganges),  and  from  two  to  three 
in  breadth.  The  rulers  of  Bengal,  capitalj 
^anauj  or  Gour  P  who  have  been  identified 
ias  the  first,  Were  the  family  of  Bhupala. 
Abu'lFazl,  hdWeVer,  enumerates  three  dynas- 
ties as  prior  to  this  family.  The  first  of  the 
Vaidya  rajas^  was  Sukh  Sen,  in  A.  I).  1063. 
Its  last  hind  u  king  was  Lakshmanan.  Ho  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne  in  infancy,  and 
during  his  long  reign  had  been  a  just  and 
liberal  iruler.  In  A.  D.  1203,  Bengal  was 
overrun  by  Bakhtiar,  a  general  of  Maho* 
med  Gori  and  the  last  hiudn  king  escaped 
to  Orissa-.  Gour  is  also,  by  mAny,  supposed  lo 
have  been  founded  by  one  of  the  physician 
dynasty  of  Bengal^  not  long  before  the 
mahomedan  invasion  ;  though  Dow  and  Ren- 
nel  state  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Bengal 
1^30  yeai^s  before  Christ — Tr.  of  Hind.,  Vol. 
I,  p  94.  BennelVs  Memoir,  p.  55.  Frinse^^B 
AntiqttiUes  hy  Thom^xs^  p.  272i 


GOIJR  BRAHMAlrf. 

GOUR.  Bos  gaums  ;  See  Bos,  BoVida^ 
Mammalia. 

GOUR,  A  river  11  miles  from  Jubbal- 
poor. 

GAURA  or  Goura.     Sanscrit  pundits,  of 
old,    divided    the   colloquial    langnaures     of 
India  into  two  classes,  ea(ih  containing  five 
dialects,  denOniinated  respectively,   the    five 
Gaura  and   the  five  Dravida.     By  the    term 
Gaura  or   Gauda,  are  mednt  the  Bhasha  or 
Pracrit     or    spoken   tongues    in    northern 
India,  some  old  ones  of  which  have    since 
ceased  to   be  spoken,  or  have  merged   into 
others.      At   present  the  languages    ^hich 
may   be    considered     Gaura    are    Ben^li, 
itindi  with  its   neighbour  the  Hindustani, 
Punjabi,   Gujarathi,    Marathi,  and  the  lan- 
guages  of  K}ishmir  and  Kepalj  alto^the^ 
nine.  The  pundits  named  the  five  Dravida  or 
Dravira,   viz.,   Telinga,    Karnatika,  Mahra- 
tha,  Guijara,  and  Dravira  or   Tamil  proper^ 
but,  at  present,   Dr.  Caldwell  displaces   the 
Gurjara  or  Gujarathi,  and  the  Marathi,  and 
considers  the  Dravida  proper  or  Tamil,  the 
Telinga,  Talunga,  or  l^elugu,  and  the    EZar- 
nataka,  Kannada   or   Oanarese,   to  be    the 
three  principal  languages  of  the  Dravidian 
family,  and  he  adds  thereto  the  Malayalam, 
the  Tulu,  and  the  uncultivated  Tada,  Kota, 
Gond  and  Ku,  altogether  nine  Dravidian  or 
Tamulian  tongues.  The  Gour  alphabet  is  the 
immediate  parent  o^  the  modern  Bengali,  and 
it  is  to  be  s^n  in  the  ancient  inscriptions  «l 
Budd*ha  Gaya  in  the  Nag  Arjuna   cave  also 
in  an  inscription  from  Bhubaneswur  in.  Orissa 
and  in  one  from  Brahmeswar  in  Outtack. — 
Di\    GaldwelVs  Comparative  drairvmat.     See 
Abhava,  Deva,  India.     Inscriptions. 

GOURAHUR.  An  obscHre  tribe  of  Raj^ 
puts  in  Saheswan,  Gungeree,  Puchlanah, 
Bud  urea  and  Bilram,  on  the  borders  of 
Budaon  and  Aligurh. — ^ilioL 

GOURAMY,  the  Osphromenils  olfax, 
Goiii*^.  an  excellent  fresh  water  fish,  of 
China,gi^ows  to  lbs.  20  in  weighty  has  been 
introduced  into  Bengal,  M^ras,  Neilgher- 
ries,  Australia,  Mauritius,  Cayenne.  It  is 
esteemed  of  more  delicate  flavour  than  the 
salmon   or  turbot. 

GOURA-NBBOO.  Beno.  Citrus  berga- 
luia  (a  species.) 

GOUR  BRAH]^tA]tt,  one  of  the  ten  tribes 
of  brahmans.  They  state  that  th^y  came 
from  Gour  in  Bengal-,  but  there  is  much  im- 
probability in  the  story.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  Canoujea  brahmans  emigrating  on 
the  invitation  of  Adiswara,  itom  Canonj  to 
Bengal ;  we  therefore,  cannot  account  for  thd 
whole  tribe  of  Gour  brahmans  not  only  lear- 
ing  their  native  seats,  but  crossing  throng-h 
the  countiy  of  the  Ganoc^jea^  and  dwelling 
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GOURI. 

in  the  other  side  of  them.  If  they  emigrat- 
ed in  or  abont  the  time  of  the  Pandawa, 
asaniFersal  local  tradition  would  induce  us 
to  suppose,  it  would  lead  to  the  inference 
tint  the  Canoujea  are  a  more  modern  race. 
The  Gour  brahman  appear  in  general  a  icore 
ignorant  race  than  the  Canoi^jea  brahman,  and 
ittn  seldom  be  got  to  give  an  intelligible 
acooimt  of  their  own  sub-divisions,  but  it 
ij  be  gathered  that  they  amount  to  the 
mber  of  forty-two.  The  most  noted  tribes 
Gour  brahmins  are  the  Adh  Gonr,  Joogad 
fjKytt'h  hul  Gonr,Googur  Gour,  Dhurum 
and  Sidh  Gour. — Elliot  Supp,  Oloss, 
GOURD.  Eng.  Kikium,  Ak.  Gourd  is 
ienn,  like  that  of  melon,  and  pumpkin, 
lied  as  a  suffix  to  the  fruits  of  species  of 
natural  order  CucurbitacesB  or  Gourd 
and  of  the  genera  Cucurbita,  Cucumis 
Lagenaria. 

Dncamis  melo,  is   the  melon.     Seriincasa 
'era,  is  the  pumpkin  or  white  gourd, 
l^naria  vulgaris,    is    the  bottle  gourd 
bite  pumpkin. 

THcosanthes  anguina,  is  the  snake  gourd. 
Cacnmus  sativa,  the  cucumber, 
bcorbita  maximia,  is  the  squash  gourd  or 
fpnrd. 
.  mrbita  aurantia,  is  the  orange  gourd, 
ita  0Tifera,is  the  vegetable  mar- 
Be  wild  Gourd  of  2  Kings  iv  and  39, 
fte  bitter  cucumber,  CitruUus   colocyn- 
'^-VoigL  p.  58-59, 
OOURD  OIL.     See  Oils. 
60UREA..    See  Inscriptions,  p.  390. 
60UE-GIA.     Pers.    Andropogon  sch»- 
itbns.    TAnn. 

GOUBHA  RAJ.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  300. 
QOUaiA.    Sans.     White,  or  light  yel- 
:  from  goura. 

GOURI,    A  forest  in  which  Parvati  and 

were  surprised  by  the  ttishi.  See  Uma. 

GOURI,  in  hindu  mythology  the  goddess 

^^nndauce,  and  is  called  Isa,  also  Isani  or 

kti,  also  Lakshmi  and  corresponds  to 

(^^^^  of  Greece.     Her  festival  relates 

theBassant  or  spring,  the  verbal  equinox. 

unage  is   made    of   earth,    barley    is 

and  by  watering  and   arti^ial    heat 

Jwde  to   grow.     In  Rajputanah   beau- 

^  gi^rls  carry    the    idol    and  bathe    it 

^^  water,  and    r3tnrn  with    it    to  the 

The  festival  resembles  that  of  the 

)tiatt  Diana,  at  Btibastis,    and  of    Isis 

Busirifi  within  the  Delta   of  the  Nile. 

the  festival,  Iswara  yields  to  his  con- 

Gouri,  and  occupies   an  unimportant 

ition  near  her  at  the  waters  edge,  meanly 

smoking    intoxicating     herbs,    and, 

by  ^ci4ent  or  design,  holding  the 


GOUR  RAJPUT, 

stalk  of  an  onion  in  full  blossom  as  a  mace 
or  club,  a  plant  regarded  by  some  of  the 
Egyptians  with  veneration,  but  held  by  the 
hindus  generally  in  detestation :  and  why 
the  hindus  should  on  such  an  occasion  thus 
degrade  Iswara  is  not  apparent.  Ganjjori, 
is  a  hindu  festival  sacred  to  the  goddess 
Gouri  about  the  betjinning  of  September, 
on  the  7th  of  Bhadrapad  when  Parvati 
is  worshipped  as  a  tender  maiden.  It 
lasts  three  days.  Col.  Tod  remarks  that  by 
the  prefix  of  Ganga  (the  river)  to  Gouri, 
the  Ganger  festival  is  evidently  one,  essen- 
tialh-  snored  to  a  river  goddess,  affbrding 
proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  rites  of 
the  Isis  of  Egypt  and  India.  The  Rajputs 
term  a  preceding  festival  the  Ahairea  or 
Muhooratka  shikar  in  which  the  nobles  hunt 
the  wild  boar. — Tod's  Rajasthany  Vol.  I.  p, 
575.    See  Gauri. 

GOUttl-SANKAR.  A  hindoo  idol,  in 
which  the  god  Siva  ia  represent<id  in  a  sitr 
ing  posture,  with  Parvati  sitting  on  his 
knee,  the  bull  Nnndi  at  his  feet  and  the  Sinha 
or  lion  at  hers.    See  Gouri ;   Burabur,  Uma, 

GOURINE,  A  sub-fan^ily  of  birds  of  the 
Order  Ge  mi  tores,  which  may  bp  shown  thus  : 

Ordbb  IV.— Gemitores  or  Pigeons. 

Vam.     Columbidss. 

8uh-fam.  Treroiiiii89  5  geu.  3  spb.gen.  28  sp. 
3  Toria ;  8  Treron ;  3  Spheuocercus,  4  Ptillnopoi 
GarpophagT^s, 

Sub-fa^n.  Columbinad,  7  gen.  2^  sp.  2  Alsooomns  ; 
3Fa]uinbus;2  Columba;  4  A^acropjgia;  2  Geopilia; 
I  7  Turtnr ;  1  Phaloophaps. 

Suh'fam,  Gouiius);  1  g^n.  1  sp.  viz.,  }  Caleenas 
Nicobarica 

GOURKANI.  The  name  of  the  tribe  to 
which  Timur  belonged,  also  mirza 
Baberand  his  descendant  n-  Ferrier,  history 
of  Afghans^  p.  71. 

GOTJR-KA YJJT,  One  of  the  twelve  sub, 
divisions  of  the  I^ayet  race  they  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  Bengal.     Elliot,,  Sujpp.  Qlosa. 

GOUROOA  also  Qaur^a,  an  inferior  class 
of  Rajpoots  in  Rehur  and  Nugeena  of  Bij* 
nore,  Ii^datnugur  of  Agra;  and  Suhap 
Shergarhy  and  Hu^oor  ^^bseel  of  Muttra. 
Elliot  Supp,  Qlo88, 

GOUR  RAJPUT.  One  of  the  Chatees 
kula  or  36  clans  of  royal  raj  poo  ts.  Accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Tod,  (Vol..  I,  p.  115),  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Bengal  were  of  this  race,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  capital  Luk'hnout«. 
'J'here  are  several  of  this  clan  in  the  N.  W. 
Provinces  of  India,  Colonel  Tod  gives  the 
names  of  five  Sak'ha  of  Gour,  which  do  not 
at  all  correspond  with  those  known  in  the 
N.  W.  Provinces,  where  they  are  divided 
into  three  classes  called  Bfaut  Gour,  Bamun 
Gour,  and  Ghumar  Qour.  I^lliot  Supp.  QlasSf 
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GOVARDHAN. 

GOUR  TAQA,  an  imporfant  tribe  of 
bralirainica]  descent,  in  the  North  West  of 
India,  rxtciidinpr  over  a  tj^rcat  pfirfc  of  Upper 
Rohilcniid,  the  Upper  Doab,  and  the  Delhi 
Territory.  They  state  that  they  were  in- 
vited from  Bengal  to  the  N.  W.  Provinces 
by  raj;L  Janamejaya  for  the  purpose  qf 
exterminating  snakes;  which  fable,  no 
(Joubt  veils,  under  an  allegorical  type,  the 
Jniportant  historical  fja.ot,  that  the  serpents, 
for  vyhose  annihilation  flo  much  trouble  was 
taken,  were  Takshac — Scythian  buddhists. 
Elliot^  Supp.  Qlos. 

GOUT.  The  following  presoription  has 
been  found  yery  successful  in  gout :  pre- 
ceded by  a  warm  purgative  or  two  the 
medicine  may  be  begun  with  and  continued 
for  soxpie  weeks  after  t!ie  attacks. — Rp.  Pulv. 
Guiaci.  Potass  Bromid.  Magnes  Carbon  aa 
gr.  vjii.  One  powder  to  \>e  tjiken  three  times 
a  day  before  meals. — G.  M.  D. 

GOUTUM  RAJPOOTS,  once  a  yery  pow- 
erful  clan  in  the  Lower  Doab  of  Hindostan. 
The  class  is  now  usually  rated  amongst  the 
Chunderbuns ;  but  they  are  not  considered  as 
holding  a  place  amongst  the  36  royal  races. 

GOVA.     Tel.     Gnatteria  cei*asoides. 

GOVA  GUTTI.  Tel.  Species  of  Tri- 
chodesda. 

GOVAPA.     Sans.     Tallowy. 

GOUSSEB.     See  Koutouktow, 

GOVARDHAIS',  a  mountain  which  the 
Yadu  race  worshipped.  Jt  js  celebrated  in 
Judian  poetry  ^nd  i^  still  a  great  place  of 
Lindu  pilgrimage.  Nothing  less  than  that 
it  is  the  personification  of  J^rishna  himself 
is  the  opinion  in  which  Goverdhun  is  held 
bybip  followers.  Dpvout  votai'ies,  perform  the 
circuit  of  the  mount,  by  going  round  its 
base  prostrating  themselves  &t  es.ch  sf^ep  on 
the  way,  p-ud  marking  the  ppace  covered  by 
their  bodie^.  Thip  is  a  vow  or  penance, 
which  can  be  completed  only  in  several 
years  and  one  devotee  has  been  heard  of 
who  bad  been  able  to  go  round  but  half  the 
mountain  in  sevep  years.  No  hindu  dares 
to  bring  home  any  stone  &om  Goverdhun  ; 
it  is  said  to  be  endued  with  life.  The 
Luka-Luki  or  Qide-and-Sepk  tank,  pear 
Goverdhun,  spe^s  of  the  early  ^ge  of  that 
game  among  the  hipdus,  having  been  played 
by  Krishna  vith  the  Gopini. 

The  niountain  Goverdhi^n  is  fabled  to 
have  been  rei^*e4  by  Krishna. 

Chitra  Uathas  tsx^ii'd  j    fknd,  warbling  in  a  Boit&r 

mode, 
Sang  the  red  light'ning,  hail,  and  whelming  rain. 
O'er  G'ocqI  green  and  Vnga's  nymph-loy'd  pl^in 
By  Indi-a  hurl'd,  whose  altars  ne'er  had  glow'd, 
biuce  iulant  Kriahiia  ruVd  the  rustick  train 
fJpw  tl>iiU*4  with  terror — Tht»pi  ihp  heavenly  phild, 


GOVINDA. 

CalVd,  and  with  looks  ambrosial  smilM, 

Then  with  one  finger  roar'd  th3  vast  Goverdhen, 

Beneath  wliose  rocky  bnrden 

On  pastures  dry  the  maids  and  herdsmen  trod  : 

The  Lord  of  thuudBr  felt  a  mightier  God  ; 

—Sir  W.  Jones's  JJyfans  fo  Indra,  Vol.  XT  11, 
p.  274.  Tr.  of  Hind.,  Vol.  II,  p.  114,  115. 
See  Krishna,  Tripati. 

G0VE;RN0R  general  one  rnlas  Bri- 
tish  India,  with  2  Governors  of  Iktadrns,  and 
Bombay  ;  3  Lieutenant  Governors  of  Bengal, 
N.  W.  Provinces  or  Agra,  and  the  Pnniab, 
and  its  dependenpies.  4  Chief  Gomraission- 
ers,  Oqdh,  Central  Provinces,  Burmah,  Siud 
q,nd  Hyderabad,  Assigned  Territories  5  1 
Comn^issjoner  of  Mysore ;  2  Residents  of 
Hyderabad  aiid  Nepanl;  2  Agents  to  Go- 
vernor General  for  Rfijpntanah  and  Indore. 
A  Governor  General  rules  the  Portngnese 
possessions  of  India  ;  another  Governor 
General,  |*ules  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  known 
as  the  Netherland  possessions  in  India  ;  t^e 
Spanish  East  Jndie.s  in  the  Philippians  Lave 
another  Governor  General,  and  the  French 
PosHessions  in  India  have  a  Governor. 

GOVILA.  Teii.  Arjstolochia  Indica. — 
Zrmti. 

GOVIND.  The  tenth  Guru  of  the  Sikhs, 
fro^i  Nanuk.     I{e  trained  them  as  soldiers. 

GOVINDA.  Sans,  from  go,  a  cow,  and 
vid,  to  share  out. 

GOVIlfDA,  Gopala,  and  Gokala,  are 
names  of  Ei^rishna,  derived  from  his  pastoral 
avocation  of  herdsman,  from  ofo,  a  cow.  Qopir 
nath  husband  or  lord  of  the  G^pi  is  denved 
from  bis  association  with  the  Gnpi  herd 
wolQen.  Jyadeva,  Jyad  the  bard  of  the  Yada 
race,  in  the  opening  of  **  the  songs  of  Govin- 
da,"  s^ys  *'  if  thy  soul  be  delighted  witli  the 
remembrance  of  I{eri^  or  sensible  to  the 
raptures  of  love,  listen  to  the  voice  of 
Jyo^deva,  whose  notes  are  both  sweet  and 
brilliant  "  Jyadeva  opens  the  first  interview 
of  ICrishpa  and  Radh^  ^ith  ^n  axiimated 
description  of  a  night  ip  thp  rainy  season, 
in  which  Heri  or  I^rishnai^  represented  as  a 
wanderer,  ^.nd  Radh8,daughter  of  thesbepherd 
Nanda,  is  sent  to  ofifer  him  shelter  in  their 
cot.  Nanda  thn3  speaks  to  Radha :  '* '  The 
firmament  is  obscured  by  clopids,  the  wood- 
lands are  black  with  tamala  trees;  that 
youth,  who  roves  in  the  forest  will  be  fearful 
in  the  gloom  pf  nigbt;  go  my  danghter, 
bring  the  -wanderer  to  my  rustjc  mansion.* 
Such  was  the  command  of  Nanda  iht 
herdsman,  and  hence  arose  the  love  of 
Radha  and  Madhava-"  The  poet  proceeds 
to  apostrophize  Heri,  which  the  hinda  bard 
terms  Rnpaca,  or  personal  description. 

**  Oh  thou  who  reel i nest  on  the   bosom  of 
CaipaUi  irhosp  e^rs  ^Vf^P  y^^^^  ^b^  ^^ 
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GRACILLABLi  LICHENOIDES. 

locks  are  embellished  with  sylvan 
;  thou,  from  whom  sthe  day-sliar 
Ixvd  his  effalf^enoe,  who  sleAvest  the 
breathing  Onliva,  who  beamlRfc  like  a 
on  the  tribe  of  Yadn,  tliatHoanHbed  Jike 
08 ;  (ban,  who  Bittest  on  the  p)aiua«?e  of 
da,  who  sippest  nectar  from  the  radiant 
of  Pedma  as  the  fliitteiiin^  oliaoora 
s  the  tnoon- beams;  be  victorious,  O 
L"-T-i/afooZm'«  Oenth-al  Ln^ia^  Vol.   II, 

0. 

)YnBk  CHANDRA.      See  Insciip- 
p.  391. 

)VINDA    RAJA.       See   Inscriptions, 
m,  390. 


GRACILLAjRIA  tenax. 


ihiODfi  .lichenoides, 

TlBIIER. 

amylaceus  O'Shaugh. 


»t 


a  ' 

Udtblc  Boa  yvecd, 


Eng. 


»i 


Gigartina  Hchenoir 
des,  Lamourou^. 

SphajrococcuB  liche- 
noides, ACARDH. 

PlocariaCamlida,  Ner8. 

MoDBse  de  Ceylop,      Fiji 


A  small  and  delicate  fnons,  well  known 
for  the  amylaoeons  y)roperiie6  it  possesses, 
and  the  lar^e  proportion  of  trne  starch  it 
furnishes.  The  fronds  are  liliform;  the 
fl laments  much  branched,  and  of  ^  light 
purple  color.  Ifc  grows  abundantly  in  .the 
larj^e  lake  or  back-water  which  extends  be- 
tween Putlani  and  Oalpentyr,  Ceylon.  Ifc  is 
collofted  by  the  natives  principally  dninng 
the  90ijt.li-weflt  monsoon,  when  it  becomes 
yiXI>H  SINHI.     See  Hindoo,  Sikhs,    separated  by  the  agitation  of  the  wat^v.    The 


)WDI,  a  name  fnr  the  fish  called  the 
Dracron^t,  a  species  of  Callionymus. 

)WaiED.     Peus.     Sulphur. 

WHATTY,  a  town    in    Assam,    335 

from  Calcutta,  it  is  on  the  left  bank 
Brahmaputra  river  in  long.  91  ®  40* 
lat  26'  20'  N.,  and  }s  1^0  feefi  above 
level. 

A  Gl'z.  Hihd.  Tam.  a  bi'Qwn 
seed,  obbont  the  size  of,  .and  hqiying 

same.  appeai*ance  as  the  c()rian<ler 

Wtmore  oval.     They  have  a  pleasant, 

itic  and  mucilaginous  taste ;    and 

id^ed  by  native  practitioners  as  eor- 

Btoraaphic.    They  are  imported  into 

frox^  the  Persifli.n  Gulf,  and  are  dis- 

in  the    bazaars  either   with  of 

basks. — Faulk  f  ten. 

TTE£,  Ik  river  near  Bageswur 

fWKAJ^DEE,  a  tovn  iu  Maubhuom, 
^iilPHAL.  DcK.  Hind.  Rubos  lasi^ 

RnboB  Indicas. 
^WTI-GIA.  ?    PKiis.     London  gr^sia. 
""TUM.     S^  S'vaya. 

^•Z^BAET.       Gi'z.      Hind.      Pers. 
IJ  ear,  hterally,  Cow's  tongue, 
'TOSOO.    JaP/.J(E&e,  a  C  us  torn- ho  use 
)'r!i-hall:  where  all  foreigiierg  traus- 
unessand  see  Japanese  officials. 

See  Bodo. 
lCB^OUN T,  in  Lat.  30  ^27'  6;  N- 
.78 €>  3'0  B.,  in  G«.rbwal,  near  the 
3imofMaasari«  at  the  cistern  of  Ge- 
Sir  Audreir  Waugh's  barometer  is 
^^f  above  the  f^a,  and  at  the  cistern 
bwometer  at  Mary  Villa,  near  Grace- 
»  6,715  feet  G.  1\  8.  Sclda^mtweit. 

^CILLARIA  COFFIFOLIBLLAj  The 
of  tiiis  mines  the  oo^Qse  leaves,  it 
cooHQon  bat  of  no  importance  to  the 


tUiARU  WCHBKOIDBS.    Ore- 


n|o.<$s  is  spread  on  mats  and  dried  in  the  sun 
fpi?  two  or  three  days.  It  is  tlien  washed 
several  times  in  fresh  water«  and  again  eitr 
posed  to  the  sun,  which  bleaches  it,  after 
which  it  is  collected  inheapsfor  expoi*tation. 
100  grains  weiglrt  yielded  the  folio  whig  pro- 
portions ;—r 

Gnm,         -  -     4*00 

Salphate  and  phos- 


VeKctnl^lo  jelly,     -  .^V50 
Tmo  stiu-ch,     -     •  1500 
Lismeoua  fibre,      -  IS'OO 
Sulphate  d,w\  ina- 
riatQ  of  soda,     •    6*30 


108 


phate  of  lime, 

Total...  99  00 

— with  a  trace  of  wax  and  iron.  For  a  de- 
coction of  Ceylon  moss,  t^ke  Ceylon  Tnoss 
groupdto  tiup  powder  two  drachm;:^  water 
one  quart,  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  strain 
through  mijslin.  By  increasing  the  propor* 
tion  of  the  ground  moss  to  half  an  ounce,  the 
filtered  solution  on  cooling  becomes  a  firm 
jelly,  which  when  flavoured  by  cinnamon  or 
Jemon  peel,  sugar  and  a  little  wiiie,  is  an  ex- 
cellent article  of  light  food  for  sick  children, 
and  convfilescents/  The  lyhole  thallns  of 
this  one  of  the  Algae  is  sometimes  imported 
fronj  Ceylon  and  the  ^ast  ludies  and  used 
in  J^ritfiin  for  dressing  s}lk  goods. — "Bevfj^ 
Fhar,  p.  276.  See  Plo.caria,  Ceyhm  Moss, 
Fucns,  Edible  Sea- Weed. 
GaACILI^ARIA  TENAX. 


I 


.(t^igartioa  t^na^. 
GraciLlq.L'ia  spinosa. 


Buluugf, 


Jav. 


Dongi  Dongi,  Macassar. 


Fnciis  0pino«U8,      LiN>\ 
„     tcbax.        TuKXKii. 
Hucbeuma  spiuoaa, 

Agar-Agar,  M.vlay. 

Karang,  t, 

Sajor-karaog,  „ 

Gracillaria  tenax  one  of  the  Algff,  of  the 
Order  Rliodymeniaceee  seems  to  have  f^s  syno- 
nims,  (jigavtina  spinosa  also  GracillJW'ia  tenax 
alsoFucus  tenax  of  Turner-  Mr-  Williams 
and  the  Honorable  Hv.  Morrison  say  of  the 
Gigartina  tenax,  that  the  Chinese  people 
colteot  this  sea^  weed  on  the  coast  to  a  great 
extent,  nsing  it  for  food^  and  also  in  the 
arts,  librding  an  excellent  material  for 
glues  md  v^nxi^lies.     It   is    boiled   au^ 
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GRAEN. 

the  transparent   glne  obtained  is    bmalied 
upon    a    porous    kind     of     paper     called 
**shachi"    which   it  renders   nearly   trans- 
parent.    It  is  also  used  as  a  size  for  stiQen- 
ing  silks  and  gauze,  and  extensively  employ- 
ed in  the  mana&oture  of  lanterns  and  in  the 
preparation  of  paper  for  lattices  and  windows. 
This  and  other  kinds  of  faci  are  boiled  down 
to  a  jelly  by  the  islanders  on  the  south  and 
extensively     used     for     food,      (WilUams, 
p.    275.)      The    Honorable    Mr.   Morrison 
says       Gracillaria     tenax     is     the     Facus 
tenax    of  Turner;    about    27,000  lbs.   are 
annually  imported   into  Canton,   from  the 
provinces  of  Fokien    and  Tohi-Kiang,  and 
sold  for  6d.  to  8d.  the  pound.      The  Chinese 
make  it  the  basis   of  an    excellent  glue  and 
varnish,  and  employ  it  chiefly  in   the  manu- 
facture of  lanterns,  to  strengthen  or  varnish* 
the  paper  and  sometimes  to  thicken  or  give 
a  gloss  to  silks   or  gau»e.     Mr.  Neill  thinks 
that  the  gummy  substance  called  Chin-ohou, 
or  hai-tsai,  in  China  and  Japan  may  be  com- 
posed of  this  substance.     Windows  made  of 
filips   of  bamboos   and    crossed   diagonally, 
have  frequently  their  interstices  wholly  filled 
with   the   transparent   hai-t^ai   glne.      Mr. 
J^iell,    Williams,    Middle    Kingdom   p,  275, 
Hon  hie  Mr.   Morrison's   Compendious  Sum- 
mary.   See  Alg»,   Agar- Agar,   Eucheuma; 
Glue;  Fucus;  Plocaria, 

GRAGULA.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
Bub-fieimily  Graculinas  of  which  there  are 
four  species,  the  G.  religiosa  Linn,  being 
that  best  known  from  its  facility  in  learning 

to  speak.  ' 
GRACULA  REIilGTOSA-    Linn. 


Mina, 
Beo, 


Hind. 
Jav. 


Maucho, 
Teeon::^, 


SuifAT, 


Found  in  Java,  Sumatra  and  the  Great 
Eastern  Islands.  It  is  easily  domesticated, 
and  learns  to  whistle  and  talk  and  imitate 
human  speech  with  greater  facility  than  any 
other  bird.  Eng.  Gyc.     See  Birds, 

GRACULIjr^.  A  Sub-family  of  birds 
containing  10  gen.  27  sp.  viz.,  4  Gracula, 
1  Ampeliceps,  3  Acridotheres,  4  Sturnus, 
1  Psaroglossa;  9  Sturnia,  2  Calomis*, 
1  Pastoz ;  1  Enodes  ;  1  Mina.     See  Birds. 

GRACULUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
Tam.  Pelicanid89,  in  which  family  are  5  gen, 
12  sp.  viz,,  2  Pheeton,  2  Sula,  3  Pelecanus, 
4Gi'aculnfl,  I  Plotus. 

GRADUL.     Duir,  ^ntada  pussBtha,  D.  C. 

GR^CO  .  BACTRIAKS,  See  Khutri. 
Rajpoots.     Greeks  in  Asia. 

GRAE^  or  Grane,  also  Qnade,  the  Gerra 
of  Pliny,  in  la*.  29^  23' N.,  long.  47*  58'  B,. 
is  inhabited  by  Arabs.  It  is  on  the  west 
pide  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  carries  on 
trade  with  the  Red  Sea,  Sind,  Gu^erat  and 
the  west  cojist  of  ladift,— ^or»6ur^A. 


QRAHILOTE. 

GRAHA.     Sans.    The  planets.  A  mm 

able  point   in     the     heavens.      In  hini 

astronomy  the  planets  have  each  a  gro 

number  of    names,    or  epithets;  many  i 

which   are     to     this     day     unknown    \ 

Europeans.     The    following,  however,  ai 

known    to    every     Indian,    becanse   tlM 

serve  to  give   a  name   to  the  seven  da 

of  the  week;     Ravi,    or   Snrya,  the  S« 

Chandra,   or   Soma,     the  Moon,  ^langal 

or   Cuja,   Mars.     Badha,    Mercury.    Ctt< 

or  Vrihaspati,  Jupiter,    Sacra,  or  Blir^ 

Venus,      Sani,  or   Saturn.     Besides  tU 

the  hind  a  astronomers  consider  Rahn,  \ 

Moon's  ascending  and  Ketu  her  descendl 

Nodes,  as  obscure  planets,  which  occu 

the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.    Gral 

when   the  terms   Madhya  and  Sphntai 

prefixed    to   it^    signifies   the    mean,  ■ 

apparent  pl^ce  of  the   planet  in  the  hid 

sldei^eal,  or  fi^ed  zodiac.     Graha  lHgh%n 

the  name  of  a  treatise  on.  Astronomy,  wria 

about  the  4657th  year   of  the  Cali  yiu?| 

D.  1655).  TheGraha,orplaneUofthehi« 

are  sometimes  worshipped   together,  aoi 

others  separately ;    Surya  or  Ravi,  the  d 

Soma  or  Chandra,  the  moon,  Mnngnla,  Bfl 

Vrihaspati,  Sakra,  Shuni  or  Sani,  Rahn,! 

Ketu.— OoZe.  Myih.  Hind,  jj,  38,  KalaS(J^ 

Warren. 

GRAHAM,  Dr.   Robert,  a  botanist, 
described  Dr.  Wallich'sLeguminop©.  Ai 
of  a  Catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  in 
bay  and  its   vicinity,. published  in  l^ 
it  has  unfortunately  been  of  little  luev 
to  the  absence   of  descriptions  rende 
impossible  to  identify  in  a  satisfactory 
ner  the  species   referred  to      He  died 
early  age  in  India,  and  is  buried  at  Cant 
in  the  Decoan. — Hooker  f.  ei  TA. 

GRAHA  PARIVRITHI.  Sans.  An: 
count  of  time  used  by  the  iuhabitanttl 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Peninsub 
India.  It  consists  of  a  cycle  of  90  Sj 
Sidereal  years  of  365d.  15g.  31v.  30p^ 
dian,  or  305d.  6h.  12^  3fi"  Enropean  ti 
Its  epoch  is  A.  A.  C.  24,  and  it  is  consW 
bd  of  the  sum  of  the  products  of  rvfi 


tionsof  Mars  (15)  Mercury  (22)  Jajj 
(11)  Venus  (5)  Saturn  (9)  apd  San  (U 
GHAHAST-ASRAMAM.  ^e^  Bin* 
GRAHILOTB  or  Gehlota,  a  ^ 
tribe  of  the  Sooryavansi,  the  chief  of  w 
is  the  rana.  Lord  of  Cheetore,  By  om 
sal  consent,  as  well  ffcs  by  the  gotra^' 
race,  its  princes  are  admitted  to  be  i 
direct  descendants  of  Rama,  of  the  H 
lipe.  A  pedigree  is  deduced  from  hi«,l 
oonnepted  with  Soomitra,  the  last  pn 
mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  the  ?oo^ 
—Tod's  Bajasthm^  Vol.  J,  p.  82, 
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SRALLATORES. 

fiSADTE,  a  kind  of  Larpoon  in  use  on 

of  ships  for  Rtrikiiig  Ihe  larger  fish. 
GfiAlNE  DE    NAVETTE.     ¥&.    Rape 

68AIXES  DE  ANIS.     Fr.  Aniseed 

6RAI2f-PITS    or  trenches    fur   storing 

BUS  are  selected    in  elevated  di^y  spotst 

'  sixe  being   d^^rding    to  the   nature 

m    soil.     All    the     preparation  they 

iergo  is  the  incineration  of  certain  vege* 

sabistaiiQeH,  and  lining  the  sides  and 

9m  with    wheat    and    barley    stnbble. 

grain  is   then   deposited  in    the    pit, 

id  over  with  straw,  and  a  terrace  of 

abutlt  eighteen  indies  in  height^  and 

I'tiiig  in  front  beyond  the  orifice  of  the 

^is raised  over  it.     This  is  sectired  With  a 

of  clay  and   cow-dnng,   which   re- 

\  ordinary  rains,  bat  is  renewed  as 

torrentA  injnre  it.     Grain  can  be  kept 

for  years  without  injary. 

llINS  OF  PARADISE,  are  small 
produced  by  species  of  Amomnm,  the 
mm  Graua  Paradisi  Linricew^  and 
idifiorani)  tSinith,     Eng.  i)yc* 

LLLATORlfiS  or  Wadera,  an  ordel*  of 

ite  under : 


GRALLATORES. 

Suh'fa,m.  Tantalinse  ;6  g^n.  7  sp.  viz.  1  Falciixfillus  t 
1  Geronticas ;  1  Threakiornls  ;  2  Taiitalas ;  1  Pia- 
talea ;  1  Anastomus. 

d.  IncertsQ  Sedes. 

I  Gen.  Dromas  ardeola. 

Siih-fami  Ciconinae  ;  3  gen.  6  b|).  viz.,  Mycteria } 
Oiconia ;  2  Lei)tOptilo84 

^vJb-fam.  Ai^deinsB,  1  geii.  7  siib  gen.  19  sp  4  Ar* 
dfta ;  6  Hefodia,  I  BatorideB ;  1  Ardeola ;  1  Njcti» 
ooraz  ;  1  Tigrisoma ;  1  Botaurus ;  4  Ardetta. 

e.  Tribe  Macrodactyles. 


,%  iHbo,  Pressirosti^es. 

Oucise,  Otis  and  3  snb-gen,  4  sp.  viz.  1  Hou- 
1  £spodoti8  >  2  Sy  pheotides. 

Inoertae  sedes.         » 

Ttt.  GWeolids^,    1   gon.  2  sp.   viz.  2  Glareola 
lactea. 

Charadriadild^ 

/am.    CaftiOfiinse,  2  gen.  2   sp.  yts%   \  CorSow 
CoromaDdelicuS,  1  Macrotarsius  bitoViqaatas. 

h^jam.    iSsacino),  2  gen.  2  spv  viz.  1  Esacus ; 
mAs. 

■jam.    VanelliuSB,  4  gen.  6  sp.  viz.  1  Hoplop« 
I*  1  Sarciophoms  ;  3  Lobivanellas. 

'/afiu    Charadrina3,   2  gen.   2  sub-gen.   10  sp. 
tarola;   2  Gbaradriufl ;  1  Eadromias,  6  Hiati- 

'ak.   Chionidse^  1  geiL  1  sp.  1  Hsematopas  ostra- 

fAX   Recnrrit^stHda),  2  gen.  3  sp.  2  Himantopus; 
iroBtra  avocetti^. 

'am.   Scolopacidse.  16  gen.  32  sp.  viz.  Ibidorhyn- 

^ ;  4  Totanus ;  3  AtAitis ;  6   Tringa  ;  1  Terekia  ; 

I,  i  Ntiinenf as ;  1  Eorinorhynchos  ;   I  t9a- 

.  J?  I  PWlom-iChtta ;  1  Strepsilas;  1  Phalaroptts  j 

;Mo|«x*      I  Macrorhamphos  s      6  GaUinagb; 

■^ynduea. 

piiL    PaUmedeida?^ 

J'/^'    Parrins,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Metopidins ; 
ijQrophasianus. 

r*ii.   Groidas,  I  gen.  I  suB^genv  3b|».  Viz.  2  Grus ; 
ithropoides. 

^tirostreok 

■**»  Aideadto. 


Fam.  Rallid©,  7  gen.  15  sp.  viz.  1  Porphyrio  \ 
1  Gallicrex;  SPorzana;  1  Ortygometra ;  3  liallusj 
1  Galliiittta ;  1  li^uliua 

Many   of  these  are   migratory   and  come 
annually   into  India  across   the  Himalaya. 
Mr.  Hodgson  says  the  GmllAtoHal  and  Na* 
tatofial  birds  begin  to  arrive  in  Nepaul  from 
the  North,  towards  the  close  of  An;^ust,  and 
contitine  arriving  till  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, s  The  first  to  appear  are  the  common 
snipev  and  jack  snipe,  and  Rhynchoea;  next, 
the  Scolopaceotts  waders   (except  the  wood- 
cock •,)   next,  the  gi-eat  birds  of  the  heron, 
and  stork,    and  cmne    families^,  then,  the 
iTatatores^  and    lastly-,      the     wood-cocks, 
which   do  not  reach  IS'epanl  till  November. 
The  time  of  the  re»appeai*ance  of  these  birds, 
from  the  South  is  the  beginning  of  March  ; 
and  they  go  on  arriving  till  the  middle  of 
May.     The  first  Which  thns  return  to  Nepaul 
are  Ijiesnipes ;  then  come  the  teal  and  ducks; 
then  the  large  Natatores ;    and  lastly,  the 
great  cranes  and   storks.     The  Grallatores 
which  visit  Kepanl,  or  pass  over  it^  ate  much 
more  numerous  than    the  Natatores  ;   the 
wild   swan  was   only  once  seen  in  Nepaul 
in    the    mid   winter    of    1828,    'ithen   the 
apparition  suggested  a  new  version  of  the 
well  known  hexameter. -- 

*  Kara  avis  in  terriB^  ^ihoqxie  simillinm  cyi^o.* 
None  of  the  Natatores  stay  in  Nepanl  be«. 
yond  a  week  or  two,  in  autttmli)  (when  the 
rice  fields  tempt  them)  or  beyond  a  few  days^ 
in  spring,  except  the  teal^  ihe  widgeon,  and 
the  coot,  which  remaitl  for  the  whole  season, 
upon  some  few  tankB  whose  sanctity  pre* 
eludes  all  molestation  of  them.  There  are 
cormorants  throughout  the  season  upon  the 
larger  rivers  within  the  mountains;  but 
none  ever  halt  in  the  valley,  beyond  a  day 
or  two ;  for  so  long,  however,  both  they  and 
pelicans  may  be  seeu)  occasional  ly^  on  the 
banks  just  mentioned. 

The  Larus  and  Sterna  are  birds  which 
usually  affect  the  high  seas,— but  Mr.  Hodg- 
son had  killed  both  the  red-legged  Gull,  and 
a  genuine  pelagic  Tern,  in  the  valley  of 
Nepaul.  But  so  had  he  fishing  Eagles ;  and 
In  truth  he  adds,  who  shall  limit  the  wan- 
deringfi  of  these  long- winged  birds  of  the 
ethetial  expanse  P    ^  Migration  uf  birds. 
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GRAMINAGE^. 

GrAMA  PERAVBRTICUM.  Tam.  a 
Village  senate  or  council  which  ruled  the 
Village  republics  of  India  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  jjrosent  system. 

GRAMINAGEiE,  of  Liudley's  Nat.  Sjs. 
tern,  or  the  grass  tribe  of  plaiufcs,  is  the  Paiii- 
cacetB  of  other  authors,  a  very  important 
natural  oi^der  of  Endd^enou^ plants  the  Indian 
fipecies  of  which  are  arranged  as  under— 

A.  P/wIaretB,  Gen.  2  Phalaris  J  SHolcua;  1  Hiero- 
chloa. 

B.  PanicecB,    Gen.    2  Paspaiam  j    6      HelopusI 


GRAiMTOACB^. 

bfA&t  df  gi*^S8C)8  in  p^hslps,  one  of  tiie  easi* 
to  study  and  arrange,  provided  the  task  \ 
commenced  upon  rigiit  priuciples.  Tl 
floral  leaves,  called  glumes,  palea?,  wi 
scales,  oiler  a  prodigions  number  uf  diflfera 
appearances,  according  to  tlio  niaimer  i 
which  they  are  combined  or  modified;  an 
the  inflorescence,  the  number  of  stanieii 
the  textnre  of  the  pjH-ts,  or  the  relation  i 
the  sfe.tes  id  each  other,  affc»rd  additiod 
ilieahs  by  whidh.tHfe  diHtinctive  cbaraclid 
are  varied,  'ihis  is.  no  doubt,  one  of  tl 
wise  |irovi.sio1i.<5   df  Providence    by   whn 

1  Coridoachloa ;  I  UrobUoj  M  rttuiotim ;    5  Oplis"  j  j^^^^   \^    enabled  to    distltltfuish    the  use! 

mouu8jlStenotophidin5lTmchys;2  i'^^  ,  ^^  ^^^      profitable    frflj 

the     unprontable.       J? or    m     no   class  j 
plants    U     it     niorfe     necessary     than 
gmsssfes  to  know  how  to  choi)se  between  i 
fei'eiit  hpecicis.     Fo'i'  instance,  most 
ai'e  sadi'bariue  ritld  iiutriciotis  td  cattle, 
tlie  sptjcies  of  Holcus,  J^romtLs,  4c.,  are 
frequently  "\Vorth less.     There  is  agrwat 
feronce  between  the  valnt!  of  gnus^es 
pastnre;  certain  kinds   suit  the  nieadc 
Others  marshes,    others  upland   fieidit, 
others   bleak  and  sterile   hills^  where 
furnish  valuable  food  for  sheep;  these  ki 
will  not  grow  indiscriminately,  or  are 
equally  suitable  for  diflei^ent  soils  and  sll 
tions,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  for 
htisbandman  that  he  should  be  capablt' 
discriminating  between  them.  Someii* 
the  quality  ot  soil:    tbe  species  ofDn 
5^  Jrl^^'^V^iS^'^^^i  J.?**""" '  3Triticum;    Holcas,  and  Brora  us  are  inhabitant* 'of 

rile  land  ;  the  i'estUraj  and  Alopledtlri of 
ter  soil :  while  various  Po®  and  Cjm 
are  found  only  in  pasture^laud  of  ex< 
quality.      'Ihe    distribution     of    dolti 
grasses  is  however,  deter  mined  not  merely 
Th^Gramina($ee0als<5  styled  the  Granlineee,  '  climate  but  depends  on  the  civiliwition, 
aldo  the  I^anicaced^,  conlptehettd  many  of  the  |  dustry,  and  traffic  of  the  people,  and 
most  valuable  pasturd  plant's,  all  those  whicih    on  historical  events.     Within  th0  flortb 


C.  SaccJuJirecs ;  4  Sorghum  ;  2  Chrysopogoii ;  I  Iiii- 
porata;  1 0  Saochannn  j  1  Batratlierum  ;  lIApoo- 
feixjis  ;  1  iletieropogon ;  3  Spodiopo^n  ;  -  1  Yossia ; 
18  Andro]f)ogon  ;  4  Anthiateria ;  2  Apladn. 

D.  JlfttlhoiUce ;    2    Ischaemum ;     1   Hemarthfia ; 

1  Thyriddstachyiam  ;    2  Opbiurus  j      2  Uottbollia  j 
2'  Peliophorcts ;  1  Oropetiutu  ;  1  Zoysia* 

a  Oli)r4ai ;  1  S^eia ;  6  Coix  ;  3  Phleum  ;  1  Hy- 
gniryaa ;    1  Perotia }    1   Chesturus ;    2  Pulypogoxi ; 

2  SporoboluB ;  1  Gantridiuiu ;  2  Agixistis- 

H;  BtipecB  ;  1  ChsBtaria. 

I;  OnjMeve ;  1  Oryaa ;  1  Potamochloa. 

K.  Pdpp6phore(B ;  I  Pomtndrcnlla;  1  Chlorigj 
t  Cjnpdon  ;     .  I   Microohloa  ;  I   Daetylocieoium ; 

1  Arach'io ;  4  Eleasiuo ;  1  Leptochloa. 

M;    Aveiiem;    1  CoryoepfaOruB ;    1    Ddscliampsia ; 

2  A-ria ;  1  Ijagarus  ,*  i  Trisotam ;  4  A  vena. 

N.  ArundiiiecB  ;  I  Doiiax ;  9  Amphidonaic 


iJE^r'iiopn.  1  secdie  ;  2  Elymua. 

P.  Fihitueeos ;  .20  I^oa ;  4  Brixa  ;  1  Melica ;  1  Dac- 
tjlis  ;  i  Ijamarckia ;  1  Cynosurus;  I  liiuchy podium ; 
3  Valpia  ;  3  f  estuca  ;  6  Bromas ;  1  Voesha; 
3  Dendrdbalaititis ;  4  Bambnsa  j  1  Cencotheca. 


yield    coi*ll,   sttch    as   whedt',    barley,   and 
htaize;  the  silgar-dane,  which  yields  suj^arand 
the  nlost  ft-ftgiUnt  of  all  plants  in  th^  form  of 
Andropdgons.      Theii*    stradtiire  is    auiong 
the  most  simple  of  the  perfbct  fornis  of  vege- 
tation ;  a  stem  (Slothed  with  alternate  leaves 
Who.sc  stalks  Are  universally  thin*,  and  con- 
stituting as   many   sheaths    to    guard    the 
young  and  rapidly  growingf  shoots,  a  few 
Irudimentjiry  leaves  collected  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  of  inflot^eenoe,  and  consti- 
tiiting    fioiVers,    a  very   small    number    of 
stanlehSf  and  ^  single  seed  enclosed  in  a  thin 
|)ertcarp,   are  all    that  nature    provides  to 
toable  these  plants  to  preserve  their  race 
and   to  distinguish   their  numerous  kinds 
from  6tiib  djiother.     Yet  with  such  a  ftimple 
Hppai^attls^  many  thousand  species  are    so 
]treeifle}y    dharacterised    that   tlie    natural 


pol)li*  circle  agi'iculture  is  found  onlj  i&j 
few  j^laces.  In  SibA'ia  gmn  reaches  at  A| 
utmost  only  to  GO  • ,  in  the  eastern  pat^ 
scarcely  aboVe  65®,  and  in  KamtschaSj 
there  is  no  agriculture  even  in  the  mo^ 
southern  parts  (51*).  The  polar  limit <1 
agricalture  on  the  north-west  coast  of  AiBj 
rica  appedrs  to  he  somewhat  higher,  for  " 
the  more  soutlieru  possessions  lately  oed^ 
by  Russia  to  the  United  States^  (^ 
to  52®)  barley  and  rje  come  to  matn^ 
Only  in  Europe,  namely  in  Lapland, 
thb  polar  limit  reach  an  ilnttsuAlly  hi 
Ifttitnde.  Beyond  tliiSy  dried  fish,  and  M 
and  there  potatoes,  supply  the  place  ofgf^ 
The  grains  which*  extend  fartliast  to  ttj 
north  in  Europe  are  barley  and  oats.  Theaj 
which  in  the  milder  climates  are  not  na^ 
fot  br^ad>  aflford  to  the  iubbbitants  of  tU 
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parts  of  Norway  aud.  Sweden)  of  a 
of  Siberia  aiid  Scotland,   their   chief 
able  uourishment.      Kye  is   the  next 
ooines  associated  with  these.'     This 
tlie  preyailing  grain   in  a    gre£it   part 
tlie  northeru    temperate     zQiie^    name- 
in  the  south    of    Sweden    and  Nor- 
jt  Denmarki  and  in  all  the  lands   bor- 
risg  on  the   Baltic,   and    the   imrth   of 
nnj.     In    the    latter    anothbi*    very 
lions  grain,  buckwheat,  is   rery    fre- 
atijT  cultivated.     In     .the    zone   where 
preTails  ^vheat    is    generally    to    be 


lb 


Japan,  northern  kinds  of  grain  are  verjr 
unfrequent,  and  rice  is  found  to  pre-* 
dominate.  The  cause  of  this  ditferencd 
between  the  east  and  tlie  west  of* the  bid  con- 
tinent appefcts  to  be  iti  the  niHhners  atid  pe-» 
culiarities  of  the  people;  In  i^orth  Ainerica, 
wheat  and  rye  grow  as  in  lil tirope,  but  morti 
sparingly.  Maize  is  more  reared  in  thcJ 
western  tlitin  in  the  old  continent,  and  rice 
predominates  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  torrid  zone,  maizd 
predominates  m  America,  rice  in  Asia;  and 
both  these  grains   in  neai'ly   eqiial    quantity 

I,  iiarley  being  here  chiefly  cultivated  |  i"  All-ica.  The  cttuse  of  thib  distribution  isj 
manufacture  of   beerj  and    oats  sup-  I  without  doubt,  historiecii,  for  Asia  is  the  na- 

,  food  fur  the  hot^es:     To   these  there  I  tive  country  of  rice,  and  Atnerica   of  maize. 

s  a  zone  in  Europe  aud  Western  Asia  |  I"  some  situations,    es])ecially    in  the  neighs 

rye  disappears,  and  wheat   almost  ex-    bourhood   of  the  tropics,   Wheat   is  also  met 

with,  1[)ut  always  subordinate   to  these  othei* 


elv  farnibhes  bread.     I'he  middle  and 

thof  I^nincej  tengland,  part  of  Scot- 

»  part  of  Germany,  liungary,   the  Cri 

ttd  Caticasus,    also  the  lands  of  mid- 

wliere  agriculturfe  is   followed)  be- 

tliis  zone.     Herfe    the    vine   is  also 

wine  supplants   the  use  of  befer,  and 

ia  consequently    less    raised.     Next 

a  district  where  wheat    still  abounds, 

longer  exclusively    furnishes  bread, 

I  maize  becoming  frequent.     I'o  this 

jAng  Portugal,  Spain,  pai-t  of  France 

Mediterranean,    Italy    and  Greece, 

the  conntnes    of  the    iJ^st,  Persia, 

India,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Ntibia,  Bar- 

^i  the  Canai'y  Islands  ;  in  these  latter 

ttes  however   thfe  culture  of  maize  or 

^•^•ards  the  south  is  always  ttiore  con- 

and  ifa  some  of  them  several  kinds 

to    (Doura)    and    Poa  abyssinica 

*o  bfe  added.     In  both  these  regions  of 

Jye  only  occurs  at  a  considerable  ele- 

-oats   however  hiore    seldom,  and  at 

tirely  dis&ppeaiS  barley  affording  food 

•fses  and  mules.     Wheat  is   ctjltivated 

beightB  in  the  Jlimalaya,  it  being 

of  the  chief  crops  Up  to  9,600  feet  on  the 

■'ab,  and  occurring  to  1^500  feet  on  the 

"  good  to  1  ]  ,500  feet,  and  grown  i:D 

feet  in  Ladak.      Z^amays  grows  up 

;500,  and  8,000  feet   on  the   Chenab 

n ;  Eleusine  corocalla  is  frequent  Up 

0  and  7,000  feet,  Hordeum  is  culti- 

to  the  Sntlej  to  13,600  feet  and  1 5,000 

^  on  the  Chenab,  and  in  Ladak  aud 

ol  at  8,000  knd  14,500  feet.     But  eVfen 

M  abundantly  grown   throughouil  thie 

«k  tract  atid  n^  the  valleys  at  an  elefk- 

a  places  of  6,000  Or  even  nearly  7,000 

raspalum  at  6,000  feet ;  and  on  the 

of  India,  many  of  these,  wheafcj^  sor- 

bartey,  are  cold  weather  crops.     In 

^«*wn   parts  -of   the  temperate  zone 

«e  old   contiiiea*i     in    China    and 


kinds    of    grain.    Besides    rice    hm\    maizd 
there  are  in  the  torrid  zone  Fcveral  kinds  of 
grain  as  well  as  other    })Iants    which  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  food,  either  used  along 
with  them  or  entirely  occupying  their  placet 
Such  arej    in    the    new  continent.  Yams 
(Dioscorea    alata),  the    Manihot  (Jatropha 
manihot),  and  the  Batatas  (Convolvulus  ba« 
tata^)j  the  root  of  whifch  and  the  fruit  of  the 
Pisang   (Banana    musa  j    furnish   universal 
ai'ticles  of  food  j  in  the  same  zone  in  Africa^ 
Doura   Sorghum  ,   Pisangj   Manihot,  Yamsj 
and  Arachis  hypogroa ;  in    the  Easu  Indies 
and  on  the  Indian  Iblands^  Eiensine  coracana, 
E.  stricta,  Panicum   frumentaceum,   several 
Parnts^   and   Gycadaceaa  whidh  produce  the 
Sago,  Pisang,  Yams,  Batatas^  and  the  Bread 
Fruit   (Artocarpus  incisa  .     In  the  islands 
of  the   South  Seaj  grain  of  every  kind  dis* 
appears  j   its  place  being   supplied  by   the 
breadfruit  treej  the  Pisang)  and  Tacca  pin-* 
nati^ida;     In  the  tropical  parts  of  Australia 
there   is  no    agriculture,    the    inhabitants 
living  on  the  produce  of  the  BagO)  of  Various 
palms,  and  some  species  of  Arum.     In  the 
high  lands  of  South  America,  there  is  a  dis- 
tribution similar  to  that  of  the  degrees  of 
latitude.     Maize  indeed  grows  to  the  height 
of  73200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
only  predominates  between  3,000  an(jl  6,000 
feet  of  elevation.     Below   8,000  feet  it  is 
associated  with   the  pisang  and  the  above 
mentioned  vegetables,  while  from  6,000  to 
9-, 260   feet    the  European  grains    abound  r 
wheat  in  the  lower  region Sj  rye  and  barley 
in  the  higher,  along  With  which  Chenopo- 
dium  quino  as  ^  nutritious  plant  must  also 
be  enumerated.     Potatoes  alone   are  culti<» 
vated   from  9,260  to  12^300  feet.     To  the 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  wherever 
agriculture  is   practised^    considerable    re^ 
semblance  with  the  northetn  temperate  zon^d 
may  be  observedi    lu  the  softtliern  ^arts 
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of  SraziTj  in  Bneiios  Ayres,  in  CHili,  at  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  tbe  temperate 
zone  of  Australia,  wheat  predominates; 
barley,  bowever,  and  rye  make  1  heir  Rppear- 
lEiiice  in  the  southernino.st  parts  of  these 
Coantries  and  in  Van  Diemeifs  Land;  In 
New  Zealand  the  bill  tare  o^  whd>it  is  Said  to 
have  been  tried  witli  ^tlcde8j>,  but  tbe  inha- 
bitants avail  themselves  of  the  Aorosricbam 
fni'catum  as  the  main  article  of  sustenance. 
Hence  it  appears  that  in  respect  of  the  pre- 
dominating kinds  of  gi^ain,  the  earth  may  be 
divided  into  five  grand  divisions,  or  kingdoms 
= — tbe  kingdom  of  fice,  of  maize,  of  wheat,  of 
rye,  and  lastly-,  of  barley  and  oat«.  The  fihst 
three  Hi*e  the  most  ext^nniV^ ;  tbe  maize  has 
the  greatest  i^dnge  ttt  t^nljJei'fttnre,  but  ride 
may  be  said  to  support  the  greatest  niimber 
of  the  human  race.  (Schouic^  in  JametotCs 
Ed'niburgh  Philost^phical  Jutwnal  April  1S25.) 

The  number  of  the  Indian  species  are 
oiti mated  by  Voigt  ab  l^SuO.  Tbe  abundance 
of  wholesome  fsecula  tiontained  in  the  sdeds 
of  some  species  l^etiders  them  peculiarly 
Well  adapted  for  thd  sustenance  of  man ;  and 
If  wheat,  barley^  rye,  oats,  Inaize,  Hce,  and 
guinea  corn,  are  the  kinds  of  cereal  gi-asses 
more  commonly  employed,  it  is  because  of 
the  large  size  of  their  grain  compared  with 
that  of  other  gt^kbsels ';  ibl*  tbe  fBw  which 
)ELi-e  unwholtesome  in  theii*  ilfttural  state  afe 
Lolium  temulentnmj  a  Oommon  Weed  in 
'many  part«  of  England,  the  efieOts  oj^  which 
are  undoubtedly  injuHous;  Bromus  purgans 
tod  cathariicus  are  said  to  be  emetic  and 
pursrative;  firomus  mollis  is  also  nnwhole^ 
some,  Festuea  quadrideht^ta  is  Baid  to  be 
poisonous ;  Molinia  v&^ia  is  injurious  to 
cattle :  and  some  othek^  s))ecies  are  supposed 
to  affect  the  milk  of  Cows  which  gta^e  upon 
them.  Among  eorn^plants  of  India  not 
js^enerally  known  may  be  mentioned  EleUsine 
coracana,  called  natohnee  on  the  Coi^o- 
mandel  coast,  and  Kagla  llagee,  or  Mand, 
telse where  in  tudia^  Setaria  get^matliea, 
yielding  Gelrman  millet;  and  I^anicUm  fru- 
roentaceum.  The  tropical  giiisses  differ 
from  the  extra  tropical  ones  by  their  -^eater 
size,  some  like  the  bamboos,  being  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  high ;  by  their  Ikrgei*  leaV^es  *,  by 
their  frequently  6e()arate  sexes,  and  by  their 
Softer,  moi^  downy  and  elegant  flowers. 
The  valtLe  of  grasses  as  fodder  for  cat- 
tle is  hal^d)y  less  than  that  of  corn  for 
liuman  foOd.  The  best  fodder-grasses  of 
Europe  are  usually  dwarf  species,  or  at  least 
t^uch  as  do  not  rise  abOve  four  ot^  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  T?he  most  esteemed  are 
taolium  perenne,  Phletim  Itnd  Festiica  pra- 
tensis ;  OyiiosUrus  cHRtatiis  and  various  spe- 
«i«6  «f  Potk  and  dwarf  f^estaca^    The  fodder- 
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grasses  of  Brazil   are  of  far  mofe  pi^ 
stature,    and  perfectly   tender   and  deli 
In  Australia  the  favourite  is  Antbistiria 
tralis,  or  Kangaroo  Grass;  in  India,  A. 
ta  is  also  in  request  y  but  the  most  com 
Indian  fodder-grass   is  Doorba,   Doorwtii 
iturryalee    (Gynodon    dactylon). 
Grass  (Tripsacum   dactyloides)  has  a^ 
reputation  as  fodder  in    Mexico ;  and  at 
tion  has  lately    been  directed   to  tbe  T 
Grass  of  the  Falklands  (Festaca  flabel 
a  species  forming  tufts  five  or  six  feet 
and  said  to  be  unrivalled   for  its  ezce 
as  food  for  Cattle  and  horses.     Sugar 
general  pfoduct   of  grasses:      It  exis 
great  quantities   in    the   Sugar- Cane  ( 
char  dm  officinarum).      Maize  so  aboan 
sugar,  that  its  cultivation  has  been  pro_ 
in  lieu'of  the  sugar-cune.      {Eng,  Gt/c.) 
Among  the  grasses   there  are  both 
and  wat^r,    but  no  marine  plants,  and 
limit  is  the  utmost   range  of  the  vege 
kingdom ;  Indian  species  are  as  under: 
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Paspalam  BcrobicuUtnnlKoda. 
I^anicum  miliaceam,     .t.Ohena-gbas, 

miliaro,    . . ;     ...  Kuagou. 

com  mu  latum. 

halopuit, Jalgantee. 

Be  tiger  am,       . .  .Baragalgantee. 

coluiium, Shama. 

framentaceum,  (Damra^shama. 

ciliHTe,      .i.     -..Makar-galee. 
„     hirsntum. 
I^encillaria  spi&ita,      . . .  Bajra. 
Sorghum  vaigare, ...     •••Juoar. 

,,      sacchai-atUm, 
dhrysopodon  acicularis. 
Saccharam  8pontaiieam.Ka6llk 

ipeocircis  BerrHta. 
Andropogon  martiili. 
Antbistiria  ciliata. 
ilottboUia  glabra,  iu     ...Buksa. 
Cyaodon  dactylon.        .*.Huriyallee.  l>um. 
Dactylooteniaai    ^gyp- 

tiacum.  ^ 

Eleusine  Indioa, . ; .     .u Aragam  pillaj,  Tarn. 

If        Egyptiaca. 
Phalaria  arandiiiaoea. 
Chloria  barbata. 
Perotis  latifolia,  {Cle^hom.) 

Pastans  grasses  of  India, — In  the  pw 
besides  glrain,  Camels  and  JJlephanta  Sf^ 
upon  the  leaves  of  various  trees.    The 
sheep,  and  cattle,  ai*e  ^tured  upon 
are  called  the  waste  Wd,  ot^  the  jangl 
the  villages  *,  the    last    are    fed  also 
chopped  straw,  and  the  stalks  of  the 
(Sorghum  vulgare),  cut  into  small  pi^ 
while  hol*seSi    besides  pulses,  are  fed 
gfass  bt-oiight  in  by  men  called  grass-cu 
but  ivho   leather  scrape  off  the  gronnd 
creeping  stems  and  youngf  leaves  of  the  ^ 
called     Doob    Oi*  Dhoorba  oi"    Hu 
(the     Gynodon     dactylon   of  B 
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f  grows  throuffhont  tlie  year,    is  fortn- 
tbe  most  common  species  thronghoiit 
And  succeeds  particularly   well  in  the 
bem  parts  where  lawns  and  pastures  of 
leraie  extent    are     made    by  planting 
of   its    creeping     stems.         It    is 
imcfa  used  for  forming  a  covering  for 
banks  of  rivers,    ramparts,  and  espla- 
The  high  lands  of  the  Ballagbaut 
possess  a  grass  of  which  oat  tie  are  amaz- 
fond,  and  which  has  so  strong  an  aro- 
and  pungent  ta.«>te,  that  the  flesh  of  the 
Is,  2te  well  as  their  milk   and  batter, 
e  scented  with   it.     This    species    is 
to  the  Lemon  grass,  and  is  very  abund- 
diffnsed  towards  the  North-west    of 
There  are,  however,  numerous  other 
common  in  India  which   cattle  de- 
1  but  the   greater  number  of  these 
igb  most  in    the  r^inv    seasop.     Their 
'growth,  and  the  great  height  they  at 
as  well  as  their  withered  and  dry  na- 
tewards  the  close  of  the  year,  soon  how 
Qsfit  them  for  pasture   grasses.     The 
"tants  of  many  parts  of  India  remedy 
\sj  homing  down  the  old  and  dried  up 
wh^n  the  yoi^ng  blade  6hopt3  pp  and 
excellent  pasti^rage.     India  being  at 
nion  delnged  with  rain,  and  at  another 
Up  with    beat,    with  on)y    a    few 
of  temperate  climate,   canpot  be  ex* 
to  possess  any  pasture  grasses  simile 
of   European    countries.     But  as 
are  among  the  most  universally  difr 
of  plants,  we  find  some  spiited  to  every 
^  indigenous  in  all  parts  of  India,  and 
ling  food   for  its   various  herbij^orong 
For  the  purpose  of  pasturing  im- 
ed  breeds  of  sheep,  the  hills  ^nd  t^ble- 
from  Coimbatore  to  Kandeish,  and  the 
>er  provinces  from  Gujarat  to  Hurriaija 
Saliamnppre  seem  alone  suited.  Qut  the 
aja,  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  and  a 
•like  vegetation  have  0»lso  abpndant 
excellent  pasturage.     During  the  rainy 
n,  when  the  temperature  is  moist  but 
•le,  ihe  Hiipalaya  have  piany  grasses 
blisg  those  in  the  plains.  These  are  as- 
ted  with  othen)  belonging  to  !^uropean 
^.,  which  are  able   to  withstand  the 
's  cold  ;  so  that  throughout  the  year, 
\  there  is  abundant  pasturage  in  the 
boarfaood  of  the  Himalayan   villages, 
this  the  inhal^tants  avail  themselves,  by 
"^Bg  their  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of 
and  of  sheep,  to  different  ranges  an^ 
tiooB,  according  to  the  season   of  the 
The  sward  upon  these  mountains  is 
wd  thiok,  and  V0rj  closely  resembles 
which  is  met  with   on   the  mountains 
wJoftmd  and  Walps ;  whil^  the  sheep  are 
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as  much  esteemed  for  their  mutton  as  those 
fed  in  the  plains  upon  grain.     Dr.  Royle,  in 
his    illustrations    of  the     Botany    of    the 
Himalayan  mountains,  has  stated  that  these 
grasses  belong  to  snch  genera  as  Agrostis, 
Fox-tail     grass,    Cat's-t4iil,    Meadow-grass, 
Fescue,  Cock's-food,  Bent-grass,  Oat-grass, 
and  others.     Also,  that  many  of  the  same 
species  which  are  accounted  the  best  pasture 
grasses  in  England  are  among  those  found 
in  the  Himalaya,  as   Cock*s-foot  grass  ;   An- 
nual,  Narrow -leaved,    and    smooth«stalked 
Meadow-»gni.ss ;  Cat's-tnil  or  Timothv-gfp^p, 
I*urple  Fescue-grass,  which  from  its  greater 
produce   is   considered    preferable   to    that 
specially  called  Sheep's  Fescue-grass.  In  the 
climate  where  these  grow  naturally,  nothing 
would   be   easier  than   the  introduction  of 
any  other  of  the  superior  pasture  grasses  of 
Q-reat  Britain  ;  bpt'  this  is  hardly  nenpssfl-ry 
where  the  natural  pasturage  is  so  good.  Ceih 
tain  of  the  pasture  lands  were  so  much  valued  * 
by  the  Native  Governments,  that  some  of  the 
pasture  of  the  sandstone-hills,  south  of  the 
^istijah river,  where  the  lei^on-grass  is  found, 
were  reserved  for  their  own  cavalry,  or  the 
right  to  ^t  p,nd  sell  it  was  reuted  to  tbe 
highest  bidders.  To  improve  the  pastures  or 
increase  the  quantity  of  fodder  in  the  warm 
and  moist  parts  of  the  plains  of  India,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  grasses 
of  other  climat-es,  as  to  those  of  the  West- 
Indies  and  South  America.      The  Guinea- 
griass  and  the  Sott's-grass  of  Jamaica  are 
both  highly  esteemed  in  that  island,  while 
some  of  the  pasture  grasses  of  Brazil  and  of 
the  banks  of  the  Amazop,  ^re  described  as 
being  of  a  gigantic  size,  and  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  tender  and  delicate.     Closely 
connected  with  the  subjept  of  the  pasture 
grasses  is  of  fhat  of  providing  green  food 
for  horses,  campls,  and  elephants,  and  one 
to   which  little  attention    ha^    been   paid, 
though  the  supply  h^s  much  diminished  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  to^ns  and  large  sta- 
tions.    To  this  Dr.  Wallich  called  attention 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1882,  stating,  that 
for  any  number  of  animals,  either  for  pon- 
veyanoe  or  for  consumption,  any  quantity  of 
food  might    bp    produced    Jn    the    utpio^t 
possible  abundance  in  India,  but  suggested 
that  a  more  ready  and  plentiful  supply  of 
food  for  elephants  and  camels    should  be 
provided  by   planting  those  trees  fsnph  as 
particular  Indian  fig-trees)  which  form  the 
staff  pf  lifo  ^or  them,  and  which  are  ex- 
tremely easily  cultivated.     In  th^   Madras 
presidency,  considerable  exertions  were  made 
about  the  year  1796,  in  every  where  plart- 
ing  what  was  cp^lled  the  gast^rd  Cpdpr  (Qn^f 
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jBuma  ulmifolia)  as  green  food  for  cattle.— =■  tlie  Prangos  Hay  plant  as  producing  t 
Roijle's  Product li'G  Resources  of  India.  The  ness  in  a  space  of  time  singularly  short,  ai 
need  for  care  on  this  point  increases  with  '  likewise  as  being  destructive  to  the  Rif 
tlie  extending  cultivation,  Rye  grass  and  Fluke ;  he  therefore  justly  conduced  tk 
clover  grow  well  in  upland  districts  in  India,  ,  it  would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  « 
and  when  sown  fresh  have  been  found  to  country,  to  tlie  dim  ate  of  which  it  was  snkl 
answer  admirably  on  the  Shervaroy,  Puluoy,  ,  as  its  highlynntrvtiQUS qualities,  its  vast  yifll 
Baba-Boodun  and  Neilgherry  Hilis.  In  i  its  easy  culture,  its  great  duration,  its  c&pal 
Guzerat,  the  cultivators  feed  their  cattle  on  I  lity  of  flourishing  on  lands  of  the  mosti 
the  sweet  stalks  of  the  joari  and  bajri  —  j  ferior  quality  and  wholly  unadapted  toi 
Sjyn/s  Sii^jgp.8tio)i8  p.  46.  !  lage,  impart  to  it  a  general  character  of  p^ 

Guhira  Ch'oss. — Has  been  cultivated  to  [  bable  utility  unrivalled  in  the  historyj 
a  considerable  extent  in  Ii;idia  and  Cey-,  agricultural  productions.  When  once  inl 
Ion  with  more  or  less  succa<*8  accoFd-  |  possession  of  the  ground,  for  which  the  ^ 
ing  to  the  oare  and  attention  bestowed  paration  is  easy,  it  requives  no  subseqi 
on  it.  When  well  manured  and  kept  clear  of  j  ploughing,  weeding,  manuring,  or 
weeds  it  grows  more  luxuriantly  and  admits  '  operation,  save  that  of  cutting  and  of 
of  being  cut  every  six  weeks  or  two  months.  I  verting  the  foliage  into  hay."-^(Afoor 
A  small  patch,  near  Colombo,  which,  be-  '  in  a  letter  to  W.  Butterworth  Bayley, 
ginning  with  abonfr  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  \  formerly  Ghairman  of  tlie   Court  of  Dim 


also  Travels  p.  179.) 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  inl 


gradually   extended   to  above  an   acre  and 

a  half,  for   seven  or  eight   years   supplied 

3  or  4  miloh   cows  and  from   5  to  7  horses  j  duce  the  Prangos  Hay  piant  into  Great 

continually  with  all  the  grass  required  for  j  tain,  but  hitherto  unsucpessfuUy ;  and 

their  consumption  and  latterly  left  a  surplus    probable  it  will  only  succeed  and  be 

which  was  dried  for  bedding  and  hay.    When 

first  planted  it  frequently  attains  a  height  of 

even  9  feet  and  a  stalk  taken  promiscuously 

from  a  small  patch  planted  about  the  year 

1857,  in  Combaoonum  measured  10  feet  4|  in. 

in  length,  but  when  cut  two  or  three  times  it 

grows  thicker  but  not  so  high.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly excellent  feeding  for  horses  and  cattle, 

and  is  generally  preferred  by  them  to  the 

ordinary    country     grass,    though    horses 

which  are  hard  worked  seem  to   prefer  the 

grass  roots  supplied  by,  the  grass  cutters. 

It  should  not  be  given  to  cattle  fresh,  but 

the  supply  for  one  day  should  be  cat  the 

day  previous,  and  it  should  not  be  out  too 

close  to  the  ground  but  the  stalk  ought  to 
be  left  7  to  9  inches  high.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  move  the  ground  between  the  roots 
every  time  the  grass  is  out  and  the  ground 
should  be  heavily  manured  after  every  three 
or  four  cuttings,  ^t  is  very  hardy  and  may 
be  easily  propagated.  It  requires  abundant 
moisture  but  will  not  live  in  a  soil  which  is 
at  all  marshy.  It  answers  best  planted  in 
small  tufts  I  ft.  2  in.  to  2  ft.  apart,  which 
rapidly  spread  into  stools  from  6  in.  to  i  ft.  in 
diameter.  (Mr,  Caldwell  in  Literis  M.S.S.) 
Lucerne  has  been  suocessfully  acclimated  in 
the  Dekhan,  and  has  long  .been  largely  cul- 
tivated by  natives  for  sale  to  Europeans  and 
for  their  own  cattle. — Sprtfa  Suggest,  p.  63. 
The  Prangos  Hay  plant  grass  of  Mr.  Moor- 
croft,  of  Tibet,  was  found  by  him  to  be  employ- 
ed as  winter  fodder  for  sheep  and  goats,  and 
frequently  for  nert  cattle.  Moorcroft,  writ- 
ing from  the  neighbourhood  of  Droz  describes 


ble  in  a'  climate  simii^ir  to  that  vdiepe  H 
found  indigenous.  The  Pirangos  is  hi 
valued  in  the  cold  and  arid  region  of  Ti 
where  it  is  indigenous,  and  wfaieh  Ur. 
croft  (Tr,  p.  1 79)  thought  would  be 
as  fodder  for  sheep  and' cattle  iuEi 
countries.  It  is  found  in  Tibet,  vd] 
most  abundantly  on  Ahtttoong,  a  lor  i 
hill  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere;  but 
was  not  so  vigorous  as  in  its  Tibetan' 
Though  aJbundant  in  vanoos  directioaiii 
CashmeriEuis  do  not  esteem  it  of  any 
and  Dr.  Falooner  is  of  opinion  tfaat  iUi 
portaiice  has  been  much  over-estiinatedii 
consequence  of  its  being  ihe  ovij  (ooti 
many  of  the  bleak  and  barren  tmdsof '" 
In  Cashmere,  where,  far  from  a  di 
of  herbage,  there  is  aotuallv  a  6i 
dance  of  pasture  grassesj  it  is  m 
much  less  esteemed.  The  Prangos 
therefore,  most  probably  be  a  valoable  aj 
quisitign  only  in  countries  devoid  of j 
naturiU  pasturage,  ikud  of  which  ^e  clij 
is  favourable  to  its  growth.  (U^^-  f^' ' 

Joint  Grass,  says  Mr.  Bonynge,  is  not 
rally  known  in  India.    I  never,  be  say^, 
with  it  in  the  South,  DiT.  West,  or  in  BeQ| 
grows  in  the  Tartisr  country;  geoeiftUyi 
margins  of  foresi^,  wheire  there  may  not 
too  mnofa  6had& ;  s^  forest  being  part' 
cleared^  it  sj>rings  up  in  places  where  it 
haps  never  existed  before,  or  if  it  did,  not| 
centuries  past.  The  grass  will  run  to  a  I< 
of  some  fifteen  feet,  and  will  rise,  if  ^c 
any  support,  five  or  six  feet ;  if  not,  iriU 
up  some  (hcee  or  four  i»sk  by  ii^omu  m9\ 
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il  Qot  a  wiry  grass :    tbe  joiitts  are  some 

oreisrht  inches  long  ;  "with  four  or  five 

1  of  grass  about  tlie  same  lenjjhh  growing 

from  each  joint.     The  joints  near  the 

ind  are  harder  and   brittle  ;  tbose   near 

top,  soft  and  juicy — with  a  Inxnriant  ter- 

pnation  of  soft  blades,  Kimilar  to  those  from 

joint,    but  softer    and  tliicker.       On 

arriTal  in  the  country  I  found  there  were 

cows,  goats,  or  sheep.      These  I   introT 

and  at  the  same  time  a  qijantitv  of 

npon  whiob    sheep    are    fattened  in 

India.    Af^r  tbe  arnVal    of  the  cattle 

declined  the  gram,    and  I  found    on  in- 

that  they  had    been  browsing   on  this 

and    upon    wbicb    they  continued  to 

Tbey    all  became    as  fat  as  if  fed  on 

igram,  (a  kind  of  pulse,)  wbich  remained 

»d,  there  beins:  no  use  for  it. — B'niijhffn, 

w,  p.  1 1>9.     The  principal  of  the  Indian 

and  perhaps  tbe  moijt  generally  dif- 

,18  the  Doob-grasft  (Cynodon  dactyloTi), 

)ing  plant  possessing  much  nourisfhing 

rtj  in  its  long  sterna,  no   less  than  in 

iveg.    Tbis  end  urea  the  greatest  eleva- 

of  temperature,  as  its  roots  penetrate 

>v  the  surface,   and  although  during 

monsoon   giving  no  Ki'gn   of  life,  it 

its  tender  leaves  on  the   first  ap- 

l of  the  rains, 

\Wj  nounshing  graa^,     possessing  a 

il  aroi^atic  pdonr,  is  met  with  oi>  the 

lands  above  tbe  jGrhauts  of  tbe*south, 

as  in  the   north-west  provinc«»8.     So 

are  its  aroma  and   flavour,  that  the 

»siilk,and  battler  of  the  animals  feeding 

> it  become  in  tiipe  sensibly  affected  both 

and  smell, 
^poa  tbe  many  slopes   of  the   Himala- 
tbere  are  found   abundance   of    good 
Ashing  pastures^  iMiniirably  adapted  to 
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sively  dry  months,  l^ut  latterly  artificial 
grasses  have  been  introduced  fqr  tTiis  purpose. 
The  Guinea-grass  and  Mauri  tips-grass  are 
both  admirably  adapted  for  feeding  cattle. 
Some  grasses  are  twisted  into  bands ;  others 
are  employed  for  thatching,  and  some  for 
platting,  screen  and  mat-making,  in  the 
form  of  .pulp  aud  used  for  paper  making. 
Many  gra.<^ses  might  be  converted  into  halfr 
stiifi*  for  paper-makers  aud  have  the  great 
advantage  of  a^ording  large  quantities  of  ^ 
cheap  material.  The  grasses  abound  in  India ; 
in  the  plains  are  numerous  species  of  genera 
little  known  in  Europe;  maize,  joar,  an4 
many  millets  are  cultivated  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son ;  and  in  the  cold  weather,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  millet;  In  the  Himalaya  many  of 
the  pai^turc-grasses  are  the  same  as  in  Europe, 
and  the  cereals  are  cultivated  in  the  spring 
and  sqmnier,  with  somie  rice  ip  the  rains. 
Several  indigenous  grasses  are  employed  for 
making  ma^s,  baskets,  ropes,  sacks,  neteanc} 
sails,  The'Moonja  of  the  natives  (Saccharnm  ' 
raunja)  is  collected  after  the  rainy  season  and 
kept  for  use,  as  it  is  employed  in  tying  up  their 
cattle  at  night  and  for  ropes  foj*  their  Perj 
sian  wheels.  It  is  said  also  to  be  one  of  the 
grasses  employed  for  maj^ing  tow-ropes  by 
the  boatmen  about  Benares.  TbeShur  or  sara 
of  Bengal  (Saccharnm  sara}^  pr  the  Pen  reed 
grass,  is  employed  by  the  boatmen  abont 
Allahabad  and  Mirzapore,  and  esteemed 
as  a  tow-line  for  its  strength  and  durabi- 
lity, even  whpn  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water.  It  is  said  to  be  beaten  into  a  rnde 
fibre  and  thei^  twisted  into  a  rope.  The  sacred 
grass  of  the  hindoos,  tlie  dab  or  koosba  of  the 
brahmins  (Poa  cynosnroides),  is  also  made 
into  rope  in  North-West  India.  Other  apecie^ 
of  Saccharnm  ai*e  used  for  thatching  and  for 


screens,  and  sqme  for  tnaking  writing-pens 

wquirements  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  |  and  for  arrows.     The  fibres  of  the  Khnskhna 

which  many  herds  and  fiocks  are  reared  |  or  Vetiveyr  are  more  remarkable  for  agree- 


tbe  dry  seaKSon  forces  them  from  the 
1018  below.    Throughou t  the  flat  cOnn  tries, 
spread  over  vast  tracts  of    indifferent 


able  odour  than  for  their  tonajcity,  while  the 
Bamboo,  the  most  gigantic  of  grasses,  might 
l^e  entjmeraled  with  timbers  rather  than  with 
1  we  meet  with  grasses,  or  rather  herbage,  |  fibres,  though    its  split  stems  are  ofr«n  era- 
^*cient  abundance,  but  generally  either  }  ployed  for  making    piafis    in  India,    and  the 
and  poor,  or  rank  and  distasteful  to  i  young   shoots   for    paper   making     by   the 
k    In  swampy  or  sterile   plains  these  !  Chinese.      The   Nul   or   Nar  of  Bengal   is 
J  grasses   often  fail    to  tempt  even  the  |  employed   for  making   the  mats   known  by 
feeding  buffalo  and  rhinoceros  ;  and  I  the  name  of  Durma  yvhich  arp  formed  of  the 


a oommon  practiio  amongst   all  the  In- 
^llagers,  at  the  end  of  tbe  dry  setison 
fl«t  fire  to  these  tracts,  on  which  the  long 
herbage  readily  ignites,  and  after 
first  monsoon  showers  fumiahes   a  rapid 
abondant  supply  of  young  sweet  blades, 
■ooe  parts    of  India,    especially   at  the 
towns,  it  is  customary  to  cut  grass  for 
I  u  fodder  for  hprses  daring  the  exces- 


stalks  split  opep.  In  Sindh  the  grass  called 
Sar,  which  perhaps  is  Arundo  ]cai'ka,  has  its 
culms,  sur  jo  kanee.  made  mU>  chairs,  and 
ifis  flower-stalks  beaten,  to  form  the  fibrep 
called  moony  ah,  are  made  into  string 
or  twine  (moon yah  jo  naree^,  and  into  ropes 
(moonyah  jo  russa;.  The  boatmen  of  the 
Indus  universally  employed  the  Moonja  (pro- 
bably 3ftppbariun  pioonja)  as  a  towing  rop^ 
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and  for  the  rigging  of  their  vessels,  in  all 
places  above  Sakknr.  Two-inch  ropes,  often 
lifty  fathoms  in  length,  made  of  Mnnja 
fibres,  are  sufficient  for  dragging  their 
largest  or  1,200-mannd  boats  up  the 
Indus,  against  the  full  force  of  the  stream. 
The  rope  is  also  light,  so  advantageous  for 
rigging,  and  bears  without  injury,  alternate 
exposure  to  wet  and  to  subsequent  drying ; 
both  qualities  being  essential  for  a  tow-rope. 
The  upper  leaves,  about  a  foot  or  so  in 
length,  are  preferred,  are  collected  into  bun- 
dles and  kept  for  use,  (^Royle  Ind,  Fibres, 
p.  80,) 

Dr.  Qiifflth  collected  nearly  one  hundred 
difierent  grasses  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces, 
but  Mr.  Mason  is  not  aware  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  single  species  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. Throughout  India,  the  pasture  lands 
are  everywhere  left  to  nature ;  there  is  gene- 
rally a  right  of  common  pasturage ;  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  village  cattle  from 
roaniing  at  discretion.  The  first  st/cp,  there- 
fore, towards  the  improvement  of  grass  lands 
must  be  the  establishing  and  keeping  up  a 
Bti*ong  and  sufficient  fence. 

Layifig  down  Qrass. — After  the  erection  of 
a  good  fence^  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in 
laying  down  pasture  land,  is  to  prepare,  puU 
verise  and  olean  it,  and  having  brought 
the  ground  into  good  condition  to  apply 
manure. 

Manure, — Witli  respect  to  the  manure  best 
adapted  for  increasing  grass  crops,  perhaps 
stable  sweepings  and  the  vegetable  mould 
of  decayed  leaves  mixed  half  and  half,  is  the 
most  serviceable.  It  is  obvious  that  where 
there  are  mounted  corps  there  can  always  be 
at  command  a  large  quantity  of  stable  sweep- 
ings for  pasture  lands^  and  if  care  were 
taken  to  collect  urine^  and  other  drainage 
of  stables  and  dung  hills,  this  would  be 
found  even  more  efficient  than  solid  manure. 
The  urine  should  be  preserved  in  tanks, 
which  might  be  formed  at  a  short  distance, 
and  the  fluid  conveyed  in  pipes  would  be 
found  a  most  useful  toprdressing ;  the  tanks 
should  be  covered  to  prevent  evaporation. 
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available  records  of  agricultural  experleil 
on  this  matter  ;  it  appears  that  the  best  ni 
to  obtain  good  fodder  at  a  moderate  cost 
to  pay  attention  to  the  indigenous  grasi 
of  the  countiy,  which,  by  irrigation  andj 
dicioDS  manuring,  may  be  greatly  improfl 
— .such  grasses  being  always  chosen  as  a 
suitable  to  the  soil.  The  Durva  or  Hun 
allee  grass  (Cynodon  dactylon),  unquestii 
ably  the  best  species  which  India  possea^ 
for  forage,  was  cultivated  with  great  sued 
at  Vellore  by  Major  Ottley,  R.  In  uplij 
districts  rye  grass  and  Clover  grow,  and 
these  exotics,  when  sown  fresh,  have 
found  to  answer  exceedinglywell  on  the  SI 
varoy,  Pulney,  Neilgherry,  and  Bahaboc 
Hills.  The  G-uinea  grass  has  been  stroi 
recommended  in  Bengal  and  S.  India.       \ 

Inoculating  G^'oss. — In  poor  soils  8Qck| 
that  of  the   Carnatic,   grass  seeds  do 
take  so  well  as  in  rich  land ;  and  thei 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  good  si 
In    this    case   recourse     must    be  bad 
plantings   or,   as    some    call  it  inocnlt 
grass.     This   is  done   by   taking  piecesj 
turf  from  the  banks  of  river  or  tank, 
spreading  them  over  the  land  to  be  laid  d( 
after  it  has  been  prepared  in  the  same 
ner  as    it  would  have    been    to  receive 
seed,     The  turf  should  be   tiaken  np  in 
square  pieces,  ai^d  spread  over  the  si 
the  ground,    leaving    small    interspa( 
tween  each  piece.  A  stone  roller  or  a 
beater   should    then  be   employed  to 
them  into    the  ground.     In  a  few  days 
interspaoes  will  be  found  to  be  filled  np, 
a  complete  carpet  of  turf  to  be  formed. 

Paring  and  burning  the  surface  of 
«oVi*.-^Before  patting  down  the  turf, 
stiff  lands  should  be  divided  by  ditc 
ploughed  in  deep  furrows,  and  expose 
much  as  possible  to  the  wind  and  snn.  Si 
soils  may  with  careful  culture  and  irrigatii 
become  permanent  meadow  land,  buiifl 
essential  to  get  them  into  a  sonnd  state  | 
most  carefully  clearing  them  of  nnth-g?i 
and  weeds  before  laying  down  grass  seed 
and  subsequently  by  keeping  the  land  free] 


and  by  applying  them  towards  the  end  of    coarse  grass  by  hand  weeding.     Paring  i| 


the  rains  would  be  washed  in  without  being 


carried  away,      If,   however,    fertilisers   of    and    if  beneficial    in  the    first  instance,  ti 


this  description  are  not  procurable  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  recoarse  must  be  had  to 
other  manures ;  and  the  alluvial  soil  which 
forms  the  upper  layer  at  the  bottom  of 
tanks  will  be  found  to  answer  well.  The 
best  season  for  the  application  of  manure  is 
just  before  or  during  the  rains. 

Foreign  Grasses, — The  next  question  that 
presents  itself  is  that  of  the  introduction  of 
foreign  grasses.     After  consulting  all  the 


burning  the  surface  have  been  found  useft 


opertttion  may  be  repeated  with  advani 
The  Cynodon  dactylon  or  Hurryalee  Gi 
of  India,  is  considered  the  best  for  lioi 
Boot  creeping  through  the  loose  san<^i 
strong  fibres  at  the  nodes.  Stem  rarelvext 
ing  six  inches  in  height,  creeping  to  a 
derable  extent,  matted,  very  smooth.  f\i 
all  on  one  side  of  the  spike-stalk,  ai 
purplish,  and  ranged  in  two  close  alter 
rows.    All   the  stems    which   lie  near 
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d  cG  h 

believe  that  it  wiib  the  man- 
lof »  benerolent  nyra'ph.  Even  the  Veda 
tnlMiit.aflia  tbe  foilowii^g  text  uf  the 
Urviim;  "  Jiy  DnrVH,  which  rose  from 
itcruf  lift',  which  has  a  hundi'ed  roots 
liuadred  stem?,  efface  a  hundred  of 
IS,  and  protoiiji;  my  existence  on  earth 
■dreii  yeai-3." — Dr.  Oleyharn,  Qrostes. 
fiiM,  or  Grammn,  Hihd.  A  viUageL 
4A1[.    Anolo- Indian.    The  name  jiven 

Kp^bea,  JQ  nee  in  India  as  food  for 
rarely    eaten  by    man ;   one   is   tli© 

I  Q^iiSoraa  called  horse  grami  or 
gram,  or  Cnlty,  which  is  boiled,  the 
Cicer  metinam,  the  Ilengal  gram 
AcQQik,  whicb  is  braised  aud  soaked 
■  deoiaed  '.be  more  iioucishing.  The 
,Cic«r,  i.'j  derived  through  the  Italian 
iindfrom  the  French  name  Chicker^ 
"thoEngliih  name  "  Chick-pea."     The 

uce  of  the  seed  to  a  ram's  bend,  The 
<  ased  by  Kurupeans  in  India,  is 
^o^  which  the  origin  haw  been  much 
lied,  and  it  is  believed,  ia  qaite  unknown, 
chennii  lia.s  been  tried  in  Bngland,  bat 
itsQccessfttlly.  'The  analyses  of  gram  show 
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Sir  H.  miioU     Dr.  F.  WtUon. 
GRANA  CHERMES.     It.     Kermes. 
QKa::{ADA3i    S?>     Ghu^BetP   Fomegni'- 


GRANITE. 
GRAKADILLA.     Passiflora,  qaadrangd* 

Inris.  This  Inxnriant  exotic  from  the 
Jamaica  passion  flowei's,  flonrishes  well  on 
the  Tenasaerim  Coast,  and  is  very  prolific.  The 
smooth,  oblong  fruit  grows  nearly  as  large  EM 
a  cueambor,  and  contains  a  succulent  pulp, 
which  makes  a  cooling  delicioOB  dish,  and 
when  prepared  in  tiirtfl,  can  scarcely  be  dia- 
tinguished  from  green  apple.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bennett  of  Tavoy,  introduced  ib  among  the 
Karons,  by  whom  it  isiighly  esteemed,  and 
much  sought  for.  It  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
generally  diffused  through  the  Provinces,  as 
it  possesses  all  the  attractive  qdalilies  of  3ae 
fruit,  handsome  fragrant  blossoms,  and  when 
ti-ailed  over  an  arbor,  a  rich  pleasing  shads. 
— Ma'oa. 

GRASAFINA.  A  fine  kind  of  coebineal 
See  CoccQs. 

GRASA-KERMES.     Sp.    Kermea. 

GRANA  ORIENTIS.  Sjn.  Coccaloa  in* 
dicus. 

GBATfA  PONCIANA— ?  SeeDyM. 

GRANA  SYLVESTRA.  WUd  cochineal 
See  Coccus. 

GRANAT-APPEL.    GfiR.  Pomegi^nato. 

GRAN  ATE.  It.  Oranatenalso  Granat* 
stein.     Gbb.     Granati.     Lat.     Garnet. 

GRANATI.     It.     Pomegranate. 

GRANA  TILLI— ?     Oroton  tigilnrt. 

GRANfTI  RADIX.     Lit.     Punica  gra. 

GRANATNOI-fiAMBK.     Rns.    Gametv 

GRANCA.     Poet.     Madder. 

GRAND!  TAGARAPU  CHETTTT.  "Trl. 
Tabermemontana  ooronaria.— B.  Brown, 

GRAND  KHAN.  A  name  applied  to 
Kablai  Khan. 

GRAND  LAMA.  A  nftnisapplied  to  the 
chief  lama^  tv  priest  of  bodd'ha,  in  Tibet,  who 
is  aapposed  to  be  a  Bodhisativa  who  abstaina 
from  accepting  Bndd'ha-hood  and  is  re*bora 
again  and  again  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
See  Baddhu,  Lamii,  Sakya. 

GRANGEA  MADBRASPATANA.  Poir. 

GraDf^a  adaaaonia,  Cm.l. 

Artaniisiii  Madenupatana.     Willdt,  Kitrn.  Both. 
Namati,  'Bsna.  I  MashipatKE,  TXUt 

Nelampata,        Halial.  |  Mostaru,  Tbb. 

Grows  in  Bengal  and  pehinnular  India  : 
its  leaves  are  nsed  in  medicine.  Wight's  Ivonei, 

GRANGEA  ADANSONIL  CAsa.  Syn, 
of  Grangea  maderaspatana,  Poin 

GRANITE,  a  metamorpbic  rock,  occur* 
ing  in  most  part  of  the  worlds  Granite 
and  syenite  seem  the  chief  np-iifting  rocka 
of  India ;  they  burst  through  upraised  sand* 
stones,  clay-slate,  mica-slatn,  chlorite- a latftj 
and  iime-stones.  This  feature  of  granite 
I  and  Bjenite  distntbiog  stratified  roeks  «aa 


GllANITE. 

• 

be  trdced  from  near  Ceylon  north waMs,  kb 
ititorvals,  through  the  table-land:^  of  the  inte- 
rior ;  through  Mysore;  the  Ceded  Districts, 
Hyderabad,  Berar  and  across  the  Nerbudda 
ihto  Ceutl*al  India,  where  the  granite  for  a 
time  disappears.  Volcanic  trap  is  visible, 
However,  in  the  bed  of  the  Jumna,  near  Alla- 
habad, in  latitude  26®  north,  and  in  the 
ascent  tb  Mussodrie  by  Kuerkodlee,  the  gia- 
iiite  re-appedrs  ^nd  makes  a  great  eruption 
dt  the  Cbur  mountain  on  the  southern 
dlopes  of  the  Himalaya.  But  near  Gungo- 
ti*ee,  at  the  source  of  the  Gauges,  is  des- 
cribed as  the  grand  granitic  axis  Of  the 
Himalaya,  oiieot'  the  greatest  and  most  ina^- 
Hiflcfent  outbursts  of  gi-anite  in  the  world. 
It  traverses  these  mountains  in  uutfaeroiis 
Veiiis — westwards  towards  the  Borenda  pass, 
and  eastwards  towai'ds  Kamet,  Nandadevi 
and  Nandakdt,   tipraislng   tlie  inerHriiorphic 


schists  which  form  the  highest  peaks  of  the    ^^^^^  Dinrricr^  are  nearly  as  sharp  as  wJij 


GRAPE  OIL. 

Sidras;  Cuddapah^ Vizagapatam,rnd  Beltei 
it  is  quarried  by  the  action  of  tire;  by  wed^ 
or  by  gunpowder;  &c.  Ornamental  granitei 
bright  colors  occur  in  several  locahties,  th 
of  Salem,  Chittoor  and  SeringapatHm  i 
flesh  colored,  red,  green,  yen«)w  and  gp 
Thosp  of  Arcot  and  Good  oo  wane  hairy  are  [M 
white.  The  Bellary  and  Bangalore  tsienit 
are  red-  gvoy,  and  white,  with  the  (ibl 
blended  in  about  equal  proportions.  '1 
two  last  may  perhaps  be  considered  1 
most  durable  in  India,  some  of  the  pale-gi 
granites  and  pegmatites  or  binary  grani' 
of  Southern  India  contain  a  large  prop 
tioii  of  I'elspar  which  leadn  to  their  deci 
The  carvings  at  Conjevemm,  Tricheatt 
num,  Sadras  and  Chellumbrum,  have  \osi 
good  deal  of  their  sharpness  from  this  cart 
whilt*  those  at  Tarputree;  Wooiitiniid 
Hera  Tcjoinbal,  and  or.hbr    places  iu  the  Cj 


snowy  range.  Granite  is  often  liable  to  decay, 
Tarioiisi  causes  lead  to  this  change,  its  felspar 
iSticted  upoh  by  moisture  and  by  alternations 
of  temperature  ;  mica  is  acted  upon  by  mois- 
ttiire  ;  qUabtz  by  linie  in    solution,  the  silicic 
aCid  01  the  quartz  having  a  gi-eat  tfendeucy  to 
combine  with  the  lime,  carbonic  acid  generat- 
ed in  the  earth  or  takeu  down  by  rain  assists 
matei*ially  in  dissolving  the  lime  contained  in 
the  felspar,  and  other  portions  of  crystalline 
lime    that   are   frequently    associated     with 
granites.     The  frequent  changes  in  the  eldc- 
tiic  condition  of  t\i6  atmosphere  and  of  the 
^ai^th  act  upon  all  the  constituents  of  gra- 
nite, but  nlore  particularly  upon  the   horn- 
Blende  which  contains  the  oxide  of  iron  in 
considerable  proportion  :   this  and  the  alu- 
illina  of  both    the  fdspar  and    hornblende 
dwell  with  moisttire  and  contract  on  drying; 
but    the    most  extraordinary    change    that 
occurs  iti  old  granites   and  which  has  not 
yet   been   accounted  for,  is    quartz  passing 
into  an  opaque  soft   pulverulent   mass.     Sir 
Gl3arles  Dyell  and  others  attempt  to  explain 
it  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
under  ground,   but   it  appears   to  be  more 
probably  diie  to  the  electricity  of  the  earth. 
Felspar  in  decaying  forms  kaolin   or  porce- 
lain earth.     Quartz  is  little  liable  to  decay, 
but  occasionally  passes  into  a  substance  re- 
sembling tripoli,  Mica   decays  into  a  yellow, 
brown,  or  green  soapy  earth,  and  hornblende 
into  a  brownisHi  powdery  loam.  Many  of  the 
temples  of  Southern  India  are  constructed  of 
granite;  Its  preservation;  and  the  sharpness  of 
its  carvings,  testify  to  its  great  durability  and 
the  absence  of  wear  and  decay  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine4  from  appearanOes,  the  age 
i5»f  iiiahy   oriental    buildings     made  of    it. 
Thb  best  granite  quarHes  ore  at  Bangalore, 


first  executed.     In   a  few   temples  and 
honiedan  tombs,  the   most  richly  cut  pi 
and   ornaments   are    hewn    out    of 
augite,    or    basaltic    hornblende.     The 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  carving  are  ai 
h)re,    Seerah,   Tinnevelly,    tluuipee,  Adc 
Dummul,    and    Anagherry.      The 
have  often  a  polished    surface  resembl 
black   marble,  but   they  are   so  hard  »al 
strike  fire  with  steel. — AT,  E.  /,  R. 

GRANO  FORMKNTO,     Ir.    Wli«U. 

GItANOS,  •   Sp.     Corn. 

GRANO  TURCO-O-SlCILlAyO. 
Maize. 

GRANT,  Sir  Hope,  K.  c.  b.,  a  Briiisb 
litary  officer  who  distinguished  himsi 
Chinft  and  in  the  i'ebellion  of  1857:  f«ra 
years  Ctmimander-in-Chief  in  Madras. 

GRANT,  Dr.  John,  a  Ben-al  Mc 
Officer  who  retired  from  the  service  aa 
perintending  Surgeon  of  Agra. 

GRANT,  Sir  Patrick,  g.c.b.,  aBengal 
tary  officer,  Ci)mmander-in- Chief  of  Mj 
afterwards  Govern(»r  of  Malta. 

GUANT'H,  means   book;  Adi  Granj 
First  book,  is  a    name  given  to  the  first] 
ligious  book  of  the  Sikh  religionists,  to 
tinguish  ib   from   the    Dasama  Padshah- 
Grant'h,  or  *  Book  of  the  Tenth  Kin^r,' 
posed  by  guru  Govind.     History  of  the 
jaub.  Vol.  I  p;  91.     See  Gruut'h. 

GRANTHIKA.     Sans,    also  PippaHmi 
Sans.     Pepper  root. 

^GRANUM  MOLUCCUM.    The 
Croton  pavana.     Ham  :    of  Ava. 

GRANZA.     Sp.  also  Rubia,  Sp.  Made 
GRAOS.     Port;     Com. 
GRAPE  OIL.     Oil  of  Vitis  vinifera 
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GRAPES,  EiG. 

'481^.  Ar. 

.  DuK.  Hind.  Pers. 
Fr. 

a.  Hind.  ' 

ppi ;  Orappoli,      It, 
Lat. 


Cfvas, 

Di-acha, 

Ubas  ; 

Racirnos, 

KddimuDdri  pallam 

Dracha  pallam, 
Dracha  paudu; 


Port. 

Saxs. 

Sp. 


Tam. 
Tkl. 


•vigar,      Malay. 

Grapes,  the  frait  of  the  vine,  are  grown  in 
)pe,  America,  Asia,  most  part  of  British 
aud  ill  China.    There  are  87  species  of 


I Vitis  tinifera  is  the  oulv  one  known  as  the 

Tiue.   The  Vitis  indica,  the  Amclouka 

ftite  Indian  Peninsula,  Bengal  and  Hima- 

prodnces    beautilal    clusters  of  round 

)le  berries  and  a  latge  gtape  which  is  very 

eating:    it  is  not    the    common    viufe  of 

jpe  which  nevertheless  is  probably  from 

i  Himalayan  plant,  the  Yitis  indica.    The 

1  of  theconimdu  grape  being  nnktlown,  it 

tesa  carious    question  16  decide  whe- 

tiie  Himalayan    Vitis  Indica  is  the  wild 

of  that  plant :     a  hypothesis  strength- 

by  the  fact    of  Bacchus,   <!bc.,   having 

from  the   Bast.     The    wild  grapes  of 

T,  2.  are  a   species  of  Solan um.     In 

.p;apes  are  plenty  and  tolerably  good, 

'fc Chinese  do  not  make  wine.    (Hooker ^ 

Vol.  II  p.  187.)    Grapes  dried  before 

fipe  and  pounded  are  used  in  Kabul  as 

^e.  Wherever  the  grape  is  grown,  many 

ie«  occur;  about  1,000  varieties  exist 

many  of  them  are   worthless.     In  the 

several  varieties  of  grapes  are  recog- 

Kaudahari,"     a  purple  grape 


tJRAPSUS  STRlGOSUg. 

a  fi'uit  whitih  is  called  angur,  but  ife  not  d 
scrape  really,  it  is  properly  called  *' Khaya 
ghulama."  The  common  sort  of  grapep,  are 
"  rocl»a-i-surkh'*  and  "  rocha-i-saled,"  also 
*'  toran."  Green  grapes  are  sold  in  the  plains, 
iu  the  winter  time  are  the  "'hosaini,*'  ot 
•'shaikh  kalli*'  vai'ieties  ;  they  are  of  large 
siab,  pale  green  color,  and  of  delicate  flavor, 
they  are  picked  before  being  quite  ripe,  and 
packed  between  layers  of  cotton  wool,  in 
round  boxes,  made  of  white  poplar  wood, 
and  tied   up  with  a  string  of  goat's  hair} 


genera  Vitis,  Cissus  and  Ampelopsis,  but    these  are  exported   in  thousands  and    called 


"  Angur  khatti,'*  There  is  yet  another,  the 
"  Hkta  "  grape,  whibh  produces  bloom  rai- 
sins, called  **dagh,"  or  more  properly 
*'  kishmish-i-daghi/*  which  are  prepared 
by  dipping  the  ripe  bunches  of  fruit  into 
a  boiling  solution  of  quick-lime  and  potash 
(hence  Called  abjosh,  lit.  infused  in  water) 
before  drying  in  the  shade. 

Ill  the  Indian  Peninsula,  there  ^re  several 
varieties  but  the  common  lefek-gteen  is  the 
most  esteemed,  though  many  persons  like  the 
Hubshi  grape;  In  the  arid  regions  of 
Rajputanah,  where  they  depend  entirely  oil 
the  heavens  for  water,  and  where  they  cal- 
culate on  a  famine  every  seventh  year, 
nothing  that  can  administer  to  the  wants  of 
man  is  lost*  The  Seeds  of  the  wild  grapes, 
as  the  bhoorut,  buroo,  herriEiroi  sewun,  are 
collected,  and,  mixed  with  bijra- flour,  enter 
much  into  the  food  of  the  poorer  classesi 
They  also  store  up  great  quantities  of  the 
wild  ber,  khyr,  and  kharil  berries  j  and  the 
long  pods  of  the  karjra,  astringent  and  bitter 


.    .       •  *      *       ^     *         ,  as    they    are ;  are    dried    and  formed  into  a 

tosh/    a  small  seedless  grape,  produc    flour.     Nothing    is    lost  in    these    regions 
»bat  are  called   in  England    '' Sultana  |  which  can  be  converted  ijito  food,— ^l;w.  3/a'i 

Med.  p.  10.  FowelVs  Hand  Booh,  Punjab 
FroducU^  Voiyt,  Col.  Hort.  Suburb,  p.  27. 
WUlianiii,  Middle  Kiufjdoin,  Vol.  IV  p.  45. 
Fortunefs  WanderhlgSy  pp;  22,  63.  Hooker*^ 
Himdlayati  Journal.  Vol.  II  p.  J  8?.  Tod^^e 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  II  p.  200 

GRAPltiC  SLAtte.  A  slate  that  "  soils 
and  writes,"  as  Dn  McClelland  described  it, 
is  found  east  of  Tavoy,  and  another  and  softer 
variety  is  found  iu  Maul  main.  They  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  varieties  of  graphic  slate. 
^  Mason. 

GRAPHITE. 


these  are  of  the  varieties  called 
^liibisurkh"  and  '' SuhLbi  ablak  ;*'  the 
to  grapfes  produce  the  large  common 
^  called  "  miinakka  ;^  "  Gholab  dan," 
'lute grape;  **  Husaini"  grapes  come  to 
)pe  from  Kabul,  in  tound  boxes  packed  in 
wool ;  "  Sahibi,"  a  superior  (white)  ; 
"Fakhri,"  sometimes  called  "askari,** 
ick grape;  "Munakka"  and  *^*  Abjosh 
^*ka,"  are  grapes  dried  in  the  sun  ;  to 
- ''  Abjosh"  grapes  they  are  plunged  into 
water,  and  then  dried  in  the  shade  ; 
wslibaba;"  "  Dida-i-gau,"  a  white  grape, 
some  spots  on  the  skin,  which  are  said 
semble  a   cow's   eye ;  hence  its   name ; 

Madas  refdse  to  eat  this  grape  on  this 

)ant. 

W^^ani"  (whit€),  called  from  the 
of  a  place;  "  Angur  Jalalabad  i,"  call- 

r^  **  Khatta  Angur,"  grown  at  Ghai*- 

»  few  miles  from  Jalalabg^d ;   *' Cha- 

gro wu  also  at  3  alalabad;    There  is 


Black  lead,  |  Plumbago,  ^no. 

Occurs  in  TravanCore,  Ceylon,  Viziana- 
grum,  at  Gurjolee,  and  at  Almorahi  See 
Blacklead,  Carbon,  Plumbago. 

GRAPPI.     It.     Grapes. 

GRAPSUS  STRIGOSUS;  Ond  of  thfe 
Oraataeeeek  Ste  Grabs,  Crastaeea; 
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GRAPTOPHYLLUM  HORTENSE.  Nees. 

Jnsticia  piota— /^^.x^. 


Judi  mara, 


Malkak 


Gnw8D-baD,  Bujuif. 

Sa-lat  nee, 

A  flowering  plant,  with  larg-d  onmson 
fiowersj  native  of  Java,  corilmohly  cultivat- 
ed in  gardens. 

Var.  b.  G.  lurido-sangaineum,  the  Sa- 
lat.-nee  of  the  Burmese  is  larger  and  has  dark 
blood  colored  leaves. — Foigt.  ifiS. 

(lltASSA;  Sp.  also  Aceite'de-pescado; 
Bp.  Blubber. 

GRASS  CLOTH,  or  China  Grass  Cloth, 
is  fabricated  from  the  fibre  of  the    Urtica 


&RAS^. 

each  square  yard  of  soil :  the  prodace  is  rauifl 
not  above  thiity  or  forty  fold.  In  India,  grai 
is  rarely  calrivated  for  grazing  pnrposesasj 
is  in  Europe,  and  it  is  but  seldom  cnt  am 
slacked  as  hay  ;  but  in  the  Rakhs  of  tb 
Punjab,  and  in  the  **  bar"  ti*act^,  during  tb 
iwns,  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain  iscovera 
witli  grass.  Ssevefal  sorts — no  less  thanthirr 
— each  with  its  distinctive  name,  were  col 
lected  in  the  rainy  season  near  Lahore.  Di 
Hooker  tells  us  that  at  4,000  to  5,000  fel 
elevatidn  iii  the  Khasia,  he  has  collecta 
upwards  of  fifty  species  of  Gramine®  aloo^ 
in  an   eight    miles'    walk,     and   twenty  t 


nivea  of  Linnseas,   the  Boehmeria  nivea  of]  thirty  Orchidese;  but  these  are  quit«excej 

tional    cases.       Their   rapid    growth     ati 
subsequent  dryness    render    raanjr    Indil^ 
grasses  unfit  for  pasture  at   the  ^nd  of 
year.     Grass-cutters,    who    provide    hoi 
usually  search  for  and  collect  thedubh 
(Cynodon  daccylou).     Dr.   Royie  mentu 
that  i^he  grasses  of  Hariaua  (Sirsa  and 
tak) — and  indeed  it  is  true  of  the 
generally,  consist   of  species    of   Panidi 
Pennisetum,     Cenchrus,     (Jhffitaria,    Vil 
Dactylolenium,  Chloris,  Eleusine,  Achi 
ne,  Poa,  Bragrostis,   a.nd  Andropo^6n  : 
to  these,  species  of  Saccharum,  and  Bot 
lia    shpuld    be     added.       •Besides   vari^ 
grasses,  other  fodders  are  employed :  ia^ 
place  a  clover    or    lucerne,    "Shotal,'] 
gt*own  ;   also  Sinjij  but  this  principalljtj 
Europeans  fot  their  houses  And  other  «r 
Cattle   are  usually  f&d   (besides  ^nss) 
bhiisa,  ot*  as  it  is  called  in  Prfiijabi  *** 
the  chopped   straws   of  wheat  and 
besides  which  they  get  "  Karbi,"  the 
stalks  of  jawar  (H.  sorghum  ;  this 
when  green  and  fresh  is   Called  "  CI 
Chopped  leaves  of  the  ber  (both  i.  valj 
and  Z.  nummttlaria),   called  **  mulla,* 
much  ilsed,  and  are  s&id   to  be  fatteni 
Dr.   Henderson  mentions  that  in  Shahj 
and  one  or  two  other  dihtrlcts,  turnips 
gi*own  very  extensively  for   feeding 
during   the   cold   weather  and  they   ot 
attain  a  larger  size  than  in  Europe.    A. 
of  these  are  used  in  times  of  famine  for  fo 
as  the   *'  mai^kan  "    grass,  the  wild  Sawi 
and     "  Phog,"     the  seed    of    Calligoi 
polygonum,  is  used  as  human  food  in 
Punjab   in   times   of  famine.     Dhaman 
anjan  (Pennisettln^  cenchroiaes)   is 
dered  the  best  grass  for  cattle^  rapidly^ 
proving  their  condition  and  increasing 
produce  in  milk.     Jhang  is  a  scented 
probably     Andropogon    schsenanthnss, 
the  root  of  A.  muricatdm  forms  the  1 
khas  used  in  matting  tatties  and  sCreeitf^ 
cooling  purpoees.-^PottJtfil  Hdnd  Booh  m 
Ffod.  Fwyjab^  pp;  24^  and  245*    EofUi 


Gandichandk  Though  thin  beautiful  fabric 
has  long  been  fcnown,  it  is  oiily  in  Compara-' 
tively  rdcent  times  that  it  hna  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  manufactuied  from  the  fibres  of 
the  Boehmeria  nivea.,  L.  is  met  with  bleached 
iaud  unbleached.  It  is  extensively  used  by 
the  Chinese,  being  woven  into  narrow  pieces 
lind  into  handkerchiefs ;  the  export  being 
fchiefly  to  India  and  the  United  States,  many 
handkerchiefs  beiug  sent  to  the  latter  Coun- 
try. ClothjBS  are  sent  from  the  Chinese 
Inarket  to  South  America,  made  from  grass 
cloth  and  nankeen.  No  account  of  the 
quantity  has  been  kept.     See  Boehmeria. 

GRAS,  the  griffin  of  Rnjputanah.  "The 
Naguni,  is  half  serpent,  half  woman.  At 
Barolli,  the  Gras  and  NHgunl  are  represented 
in  a  hipfhly  finished  sculpturei — i'od's  Raja^ 
ttkan,  Vol,  II,  p.  716. 

GRASSES. 

Myek.  Fin.  Burm   I  Gbasj  Hind. 

'  Desha)  Hbb.  | 

Is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  South  of 
Cbina,  for  weaving  floot*  matting  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness,  the  coai*ser  kinds  6f 
which  are  used  also  to  construct  sheds  to 
screen  workmen  when  building  hoiises  and 
even  the  walls  of  the  huts  tenanted  by  the 
poor;  the  best  comes  from  Lientan,  west  of 
Canton.  No  grasses  are  Cultivated  in  China 
for  food  for  animals,  but  the  country  pro^ 
duces  many  species  fitted  for  rearing  flocks 
JEind  herds.  Drs.  Hooker  and  "fhomson  esti- 
mate the  grasses  of  India  at  one- thirtieth 
of  the  entire  floi'a  of  India.  A  great  deal 
of  Coix  (Job's  t^ars)  is  cultivated  in  the 
Khassia  Hill^  about  Mofloug  :  it  is  pf  a  dull 
greenish  purple,  and  though  planted 
in  drills,  and  Carefully  hoed  aud  weeded, 
is  a  very  t^agged  crop.  The  shell  of  the 
cultivated  sort  is  soft,  and  the  kernel  is 
Bweet ;  whereas  the  wild  Coix  is  so  hard 
that  it  Cannot  be  bi^oken  by  the  teeth.  Each 
plant  branches  two  or  three  times  from  the 
baee^  and  from  sevea  td  nixie  plimts  gpx>Tf  in 
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GRATIOLA  SERRATA. 

\JBk.  Botany  p.  421.  Mason's  Tenasserim. 
JTfc/  MMU  Kiwjdomy  p.  277.  Hooker's 
MMaijm  Journal,  Vol.  II,  p.  289.  See 
food.  Graminaceffl :  Rnshes, 

GRASS  CUTTBR,    in    India,  generally, 
ttoserrants  are  attached   to  each  horse,  a. 
fToomand  a  grass-catter.     The  letter  gene 

y  brings  in  the   roots  of  the  hariaJi  or 


gi'afis. 
GRASS    PERN.       Pfceris     graminifolia. 

Fenis. 

GRASS  HOPPER.  One  of  this  tiibe,  a 
jiesofDecticuR,  is  kept  bj  the  Chinese 
I  cages  for  fighting. 

GRASS^EOPPER    WARBLER.     Locor 
raja. 

[GBpASIA,    Hind.     Garasio'  Gdzeeat,    In 
rn  India,  a  military   chief.     The  term 
Nerived  from    Grass,    a    Sanscrit   word, 
[jell  signifies  a   mouthful,  and  has   been 
iphorically     applied    to    designate   the 
share    of  the    produce    of  a  country, 
these  land-owners  claim.    Malcolm's 
Mia,  Vol.  I,  p.  508.  See  Kattyawar. 
IRASS  OIL  OP  NBMAUR.    Roosa-ka- 
Hind.      This   valuable   oil    was  first 
H  tOj  notice  by  Dr.  Maxwell  in  1824, 
1^^  further   described  by    Dr.  Forsyth 
The  oil     is    obtained    from  the 
ron   oalamns     aromati<;us   by   dis- 
250     to    300    small    bundles    of 
are  placed   in    a  boiler,    covered 
water,  and   distilled,      About   a  seer 
is  obtained     in    the    receiver.     Dr. 
describes  it   as  volatile,    extremely 
it,  of  a  light  straw  colour,  very  trans- 
it, with   a  peculiar,   rich  and  agreeable 
Dr.  Forsyth    adds,  that    it    is  very 
Jy  esteemed   by  the  wealthy  natives  for 
^cwe  of  rheumatism,    especi9.11y  that  of 
chronio  kind;  two   drachms   of  the  di- 
oil  are  rubbed  over  the  pained  part  iu 
heat  of  the  sun   op  before    a  fire   twice 
It  causes  a  strong  sensatiou  of  heat 
ncking,  lasting  for  two  hours  or  longer, 
natives  also  regard   it  as  an  efficacious 
"iy  in  slight   colds,     They  anoint   the 
of  the  feet  with  the  oil  and  it  is  stated 
slight    diaphoresis    is    thus  produced, 
grasses  furnished    fragrant  oils,    as 
*nw)n  grass  oil,  or  essence  of  verbena, 
grass  oil,  citronelle.      Tra^s.    Med. 
PAj^i.  8oc.  iii.  p.  219.— .(75^,  p.  639, 
[RASU-OADA.     Tel.     Batatas  edulis. 
»AT10LA    MONNIBRA  L,  &  G.  Por. 
Weinh.      syns.     of    Qerpestes 
lera. — Ham.  Bch  t  Kunih. 

tATIOLA  SERRATA. 

HjBsop,      SfSQ.  I  Bhoomiar-neem,       Hind. 
^W8  wild  during   the   rains,  used   as  a 

by  the  poor,     OerU.  Jted.  Top.  p.  173. 


GREAT  KING. 

GRAUWERK.     Ger.     Calabar  skins. 

GRAUC  ALID^.  A  family  of  birds  com- 
prising 3  gen.  5  sp.  viz.  1  Graucalus  ; 
3  CaiTijx^pliaga;    1  Lahige. 

GRAVET.  A  term  in  Ceylon  applied  to 
the  spaceoutside  the  principal  forts  in  Ceylon, 
The  Singhalese  word,  Cadawetta,  describes 
the  enclosure  or  boundary  of  a  temple  oy 
city,  or  a  royal  chase.  It  was  adoptee^  by 
the  Portuguese,  afr^r  the  erection  of  these 
fortresses,  to  define  the  limits  of  the  lands 
they  had  been  permitted  by  the  native  princes 
tfO  appropriate,  and  the  word  Garvetta  is  still 
used  in  the  patois  of  the  Portuguese  descen? 
dents.  When  the  Dutch  seized  the  forts  the 
word  passed  into  Gravette,  which  appears  on 
their  records,  and  from  the  British^  in  turn, 
took  the  present  term  Gravets.  TennenVs 
ChristianiUi  in  Oeylon,  p.  291. 

GREASE  FO R  RAILWAYS .  The  mix- 
ture used  by  the  East  Indian  Railway  for  axle? 
grease  is  this. 

Tallow,      ...     50  lb. I  Castor  oil,,..  30  lb. 
Country  soap,  20  ,,  |  Water  about  10  Gals. 

Melt  the  tallow  in  a  large  vessel,  cut  the 
soap  in  slices  and  "put  into  the  water  when 
the  latter  is  warm.  When  the  soap  is  fully 
dissolved  pour  the  water  containing  it  into 
the  tallow  after  which  add  the  castor  oil ; 
immediately  after  the  latter  is  added,  take 
the  mixture  off  the  fire,  and  while  it  is  cool, 
ing  let  it  be  stirred  constantly  till  cool.  The 
mixture  may  require  a  little  more  or  less 
wat-er  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
urea  t  her 

GREAT  ASIATIC  BANK.  The  depth 
of  water  on  these  banks  averages  about  30 
fathoms,  deepening  rapidly  as  the  edge  is 
approached,  and  shoaling  graduQ,lly  towards 
the  land.  And,  where  the  earth  has  not 
risen  above  the  waters  surface,  great  sub» 
n^arine  banks  are  to  be  traced  ft*om  one 
island  to  another. 

GREAT  BASSES.     See  Basses. 

GREAT  CONSTANTINE.  See  India, 
p.  313. 

GREAT  CROWNED  PIGEON.  See 
Columbidae. 

GREATER  GALANGAL.  Ekg.  Alp, 
nia  galanga  8wz. 

GREAT  INDIAN  PENINSULAR  RAIIi^ 
WAY,  was  the  first  in  India,  was  commenc- 
ed from  Bombay,  in  18-51  ;  twentyrone  miles 
to  Tannah,  were  opened  on  the  16th  April 
1853.  It  was  ultimately  extended  across  the 
Western  Ghg^Tjts  to  the  gottoij  distjripts  of  the 
interior. 

GREAT  KING,  also  Saviour,  Soter,  the 
title  assumed  by  the  Arsacid^.  See  69.0* 
tria. 
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GRECIAN  MFTHOLOGY. 

GREAT  KING;  Sri  Nara.  See  Inscrip- 
tio7is  p.  386. 

GREA  r  MILLET.  Eng.  Sorghum  val; 
gare. — Pers. 

GREAT  MOGUL,  A  designation  em- 
ployed by  the  nations  of  Europe  as  the  title 
pf  tlie  emperors  of  Delhi,  most  of  whom  were 
descendents  of  the  iqoofhul  Baber. 

GRKAT  NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  one  of 
the  Nicobar  group.  See  India;  Nioobar 
Jslands. 

GREAT  PULO  LAUT.     See  Pulo  Laut. 

GREAT  THIBET.     See  Ll.asa. 

GREBE.  A  water  bird  with  pe  mi -pal- 
mate feet  known,  in  India,  ag  a  diver.  See 
Birds,  Colvmbidae,  Podiceus. 

GREAT  PIPE-FISH.  One  of  the  Syngn 
athidae;  See  Fishes. 

GRECO-BACTRIANS.  See  Greeks  of 
Asia.     Inscriptions,  p.  372. 

GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY  is  largely 
mixed  up  with  the  mythology  of  India, — the 
Ceres  of  Greece,  has  the  Lal^shmi  and  Sri  of 
India,  Eros  of  Greece,  is  the  Indian  Kam^, 
X[ama  or  Dharmarajah  is  the  Grecian 
pluto — the  Grecian  Dionysius  is  the  Indian 
Rama ;  Vaitarini  in  the  hindu  pq.ntheon  has 
jts  supposed  analogue  in  the  river  Styx  ^nd 
Cerberus  has  corresponding  dogs. 

Durga,  is  the  analogue  of  Juno. 

Narada,  god  of  music  =^  Mercijry, 

Krishna  =  Apollo. 

3hawani  =  Venus. 

Kali  or  Durga  =  Proserpine. 

Agni  =  Vulcan,  fire,  ignis. 

Swaha,  wife  of  Agni  ===  Vesta. 

Aswini-Ktiniara  =  Castor  apd  Pollu^. 

Aruna  =  4'Urora. 

Atadeva  =^=^  Diana. 

Kuvera  =  Plutus,  god  of  riches. 

Indra  =  Jijpiter,  god  of  the  firmament. 

Varupa  =  Neptune,  god  of  the  water. 

Prithivi  =  Cybele,  goddess  of  earth. 

Viswakarma  ==  Vulcan,  architect  of  the 
gqds. 

Kartikeya  or  Skanda  =  Mars,  god  of  war. 

Kamii  =  Cupid,  Ero^,  god  of  love. 

Surya  or  Arka  =  Sol,  the  sun.   • 

jSanun^an,  the  monkey  god,  son  of  Pa- 
vana  =  Pan. 

Rama,  god  of  wine  =  Bacchus. 

Heracula,  an  Indian  deity  =  Hercules. 

Aswiculapa  =  Esculapius  =  Genii. 

Vaya  =  ^olus. 

Sri  =  Ceres. 

Anna- Puma  =  Anna  perenna. 

The  religions  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
though  forming  collectively  one  vast  poly- 
theistic system,  were  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  dissimilar  in  their  character.  Greece 
l^nd  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  been  parcelled 
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GREEKS  OF  ASIA. 

out   among   a   number    of  deities,  each 
whom  was  the  paternal  god  of  some  citj 
race,    having   not  only  separate  rites, 
a  form  of  worship   vridely  different.     Ei 
deity  had  his  favourite  abode,  and  local  atta 
ment  to  some   valley,  or  grove,  or  town, 
which  the  power  and  presence  of  the  d 
nity  especially  belonged,  and  hence  in  Bi 
tian   Thrace,   we  trace  the    orgies  of  B 
chus  ;   in  northern  Thessaly,  the  worsbif 
Apollo  ;  on  the  Corinthian  shores,  the  ri 
of  Neptune ;  in  Argos,  the  temples  of  Ja] 
and    in  Ephesns,    the    worship    of   Dia 
Though  acknowledged   to  be  divine  out 
their  own   peculiar  domains,  yet  their  w 
shippers  were  rather  averse  to  proselyfcii 
fearing   lest,    by   an    extended  commndj 
tion,  the  loc^l  influence  of  the  deity  she 
be  weakened.     The  sacred  object  of  E[ 
sian  worship,  was  carefully    preserved, 
the  period  of  its  first  formation,  throngkj 
a^es   which  intervened,   till   the  demol 
of  pagan  temples,  which   followed  upon; 
rise  of  Christianity.     The   image  consii 
of  a  large   block  of  wood,  of  beech  or 
but,  according  to  some,  of  ebony  or 
shape4  into  a  likeness   of  the  goddess, 
evidencing  its  remote  antiquity  by  the 
ness  of  its  workmanship.     The  first  st 
were   unshaped   blocks    and    stones; 
hence,  the  word  column,  was  generally 3 
by  the  Greeks,  to  denote  a  statue, 
worshipped   Ba^.        They    identified 
with  Zeus  as  they  did  Astart^  with  T 
The  heayen-fallen  idol  of  Ephesns 
a  representation  of  the  elegant  hnntf 
classic  fable,  but  an  Egyptian  hierogl 
a  personification  of  nature.     In  this  cl 
ter  she  was  pictured  as  a  woman,  harii 
number  of  breasts,  to  denote,  accordinj 
Jerome,    that,   as    nature,    she    was 
nurse,  the   supporter   and   life  of  all 
creatures. " — MilriBr*^ Seven  Church^  "/ 
p,  83,  Sir  W'  Jon^.  See  Deo.   Grama 

GREDA.     Sp.     Chalk. 

GREEKS  OF  ASIA.  Alexander 
Great  in  his  advance  towards  the 
formed  military  stations  in  Bactria,  andi 
his  demise,  when  the  generals  of  his 
set  up  for  independence,  Bactria  was 
into  a  kingdom,  which,  with  varying 
lasted  from  B.  C.  256   to  A.   D,  207. 

Professor  Lassen  supposes  the  exist 
four   Greek    kingdoms,   viz.,  firsi^ 
Bactria,      A   $econd  eastern,    under 
ander     and      ApoUodotus,    comprehi 
the  Punjab   and  valley  of  the  lDdQ8,j 
Kabul,  and  Arachotia  or  Kandahar, 
in     times     of    its     prosperity.      A 
western,  at    Herat    and    in    Seistjuij 
faurthy  central,   of  the  Paropamisus, 
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region  Mr.   Prinsep    is   inclined   to 
[ifB  to  Bactria,  because   of  the  bilingual  as 
tf  tbe  pure   Greek   coins  of  Heliocles 
Antimachns,   kings    of  Bactria.       Mr. 
in  Prin^ep's  Antiquities,  gives  Major 
mingbam's  Table.     The   countries  over 
;h  the  Greeks    ruled    vsere   seemingly 
Sogdiana ;     Margiana ;    Paropami- 
;    Njsa;    Aria-Dranga;      Arachosia; 
idliaritig,  Peukelaotis,   Taxi  la,  Patalene, 
me  and  Larice,  but  their  limits  were 
mtiv  varying,  the    dynasties  in  Asia, 
ided  after  the  death    of  Alexander   the 
\,  by  his  generals,  Ac,  were  as  under  : 

fTtO.. 

Alexander  the.Givat ;  born  356,  died  323. 

Sdeocns  I, 

Antiochns  I, 

Antiochus  IT, 

Seleucus  II, 

Seieucus  III, 

Antiochus  III, 

Sdencus  IV, 

Antiochns  IV, 

Antiochus  V, 

Demetrius  I, 

Alexander  I, 

Oanetrins  1I» 

•fatiochns  VI, 
Syphon 

fintiochus  VII, 

Alexander  II, 

Selencas  V, 
Antiochus     VIII, 

Antiochus  IX, 

SeiencQs  VI, 

AntiochcK^  X, 

Antiochus  XI,' 

Philip  and 
Demetrius 
Antiochus 


Nicator. 

Soter. 

Theos. 

Callinicns. 

Ceraunns. 

Magnus  (Achseus.) 

Philopator. 

Epiphanes. 

Kupator. 

Soter. 

Bala. 

Nicator. 

Theos. 

Sidetes. 
Zebina. 

Grypus. 

Cyzicenus. 

Epiphanes. 

Eus.bes. 

Epiphenes. 


Ill, 
XII, 


Euccerus. 

Dionysins  of  Jose- 
ph us. 
Tigranes,  of  Armenis. 
Antiochus     XIII,     Asiaticus. 
Syria  became  a  Roman  Province, 
itiochns  Soter  succeeded  Seleucus  Ni- 
|f,  and  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.  An- 
ins  Theos,    Arsnces,    a   Scythian,  who 
from  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  in- 
tbe  Persians  to  throw  off  the  Greek 
fonnded    the  Parthian    empire,    and 
Rbages  his  capital.     This  was  likewise 
^iod  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bactriau 
iom  by  Theodotus  the   governor  of  it, 
finding  himself  cut  off  from  Syria  by  the 
revolution,   declared    his   indepen- 
Arsaoes  is  called   Asteh  by  Eastern 
(i  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  desoend- 
tbe  ancient  Persian  kings.     When  he 
the  kingdom  it  is  said  he  promised  to 
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exact  no  tribute  and  merely  to  consider  him« 
self  as  the  head  of  a  confedemcy  of  princes 
united  for  the  double  object  of  maintaining 
their  independence  and  freeing  Persia  from 
a  foreign  yoke.  This  is  the  commencement 
of  that  era  of  Persian  history  called  by  Eas- 
tern writers,  Mulook-ut-Tuaif,  or  common- 
wealth  of  tribes. 

In  A.  D.  906,  Rhages  was  taken  by  Ismail, 
founder  of  the  Samani  dynasty.  It  ceased 
now  to  be  a  seat  of  empire,  and  in  A.  D.  967, 
became  the  capital  of  the  house  of  Shemgur, 
a  race  of  petty  princes  who  maintained  a 
kind  of  independence,  while  the  dynasties  of 
Saman  and  Dilemee  divided  the  empire  of 
Persia.  In  A.  D.  1027,  Rhages  was  the  last 
conquest  of  Mahmood  of  Ghazni. 
II  Baciria. 

The  sole  evidence  of  the  long  line  of  Bac* 
trian  kings,  exists  in  the  emanations  from 
their  mints,  exhumed  from  time  to  time  in 
and  around  their  ancient  seats  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  almost  total  absence  of  annals, 
whether  occidental  or  oriental,  their  coins 
furnish  nearly  all  the  testimony  at  present 
available  with  which  to  reconstruct  the 
story  of  the  survival,  re-institution  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  dominant  Hellenic  element, 
on  the  site  of  Alexandei's  furthest  conquest 
in  the  East,  and  of  those^  potentates  who 
swayed  the  destinies  of  these  lands  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries.  Professor  Wilson 
gives  a  list  of  them  from  Theodotus  I.,  B*  0. 
256  to  Pantaleon  B.  C.  120.  Then  of  Bar- 
baric kings  Su  Hermaeus,  Kadaphcs  and 
Itiadphises ;  from  B.  C.  100  to  B.  C.  50.  Of 
an  Indo- Parthian  dynasty :  The  Indo-Scy- 
thian  princes  of  Kabul :  and  a  classification 
of  their  cotcmporaries.  Mr.  Thomas,  in 
Prinsep*s  Antiquities,  quotes  Major  Cunning- 
ham*s  table. 
B.  C. 

256  Diodatus  I  )  Bactriana(includingSogdia- 
243       ,,        II  i    ha,  Bactria  and  Margiana). 

220Euthydemus — Bactriana,  Ariana  (in- 
clading  Aria.,  Drangia,  Arachosia  and 
ParopamisidflB),  Nysaand  subsequent- 
ly .  Gandharitis,  Peukelaotis,  and 
Taxila. 

196  Demetnns,  ditto,  ditto,  and  later  in  his 
reign,  Patalene,  Syrastrene,  Larice. 

190  Heliocles — Bactriana  andParopamisido. 

190  Antimachus  Theos. — Nysa,  Gandharitis ; 
Peukelaotis  and  Taxila. 

!  85  Eucratides — Bactriana,  Ariana,  besides 
Patalene,  Syrastrene  and  Larice,  as 
well  asNysa,  Ghindharitis ;  Peukelaotis 
and  Taxila. 
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• 

173  Anfcimachas  Nikephoros — Mysn,  Gancl., 
Peiik.,  and  Taxi  la,  contemporarily 
with  Eacratides*  retention  of  the  rest 
of  his  dominions. 

1G5  Philoxenes    succeeds     io     Antimachns 
Nikephoros'  kinsfdom. 
Nicias' — ditto,   witli  the  exception  of 
Taxila. 

]  65  Apollodotas     succeeds     Encratides     in 
,  Ariana,  as  well  as  Pata.,  Syr.,  Larice. 

Sredes    I     follow  ApoIIodotns    hi 

Dionysina    )  Ar.aua  alone. 

1 59  Lysias  succeeds  these  in  Paropamisidae, 

and  ohtnins  Nicijis'  dominion  of  NysH, 

Gand.   Peuk ;  while     Mithridat«s  I., 

possesses   himf<elf  of  Ariana,   having 

.    previously    gained     Mnrgiana    from 

Eucratides. 
Antialcidas  succeeds    to  Lysias'  kiog- 
dom« 
AmqufAs. 

Archebius  follows  Antialcidas. 
161-140  Meuander  reiprns  in  Paropamisad© 
Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk.,  Tnxila,  Por. 
Reg.,  Oath.,  Patnlene,  Syr.  Larice. 
135  Strat^o — succeeds,  with  the  exception 
of  the  countries  of  Pata.,  Syr  ,  Larice. 
which  fall  to  Manas. 

Of  all  the  kings  who  followed  Eakratides, 
Meuander  and  Apollodotns  alone  are  men- 
tioned  by  classical  authorities. 

The  history  of  the  country  of  the  Kop- 
hones  river,  i.  e.  Bactrirt,  Aria  and  Kabul,  is 
obtained  from  coins,  many  of  whiclj  have 
bilingual  inscriptions,  the  one  Greek,  on 
the  obverse,  some  of  excellent  workmanship 
but  often  of  very  barbarous  forms,  the 
other  on  the  reverse  in  that  called  Arian, 
Arianian,  Bactrian  and  Kabulian.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  authority,  of  Lassen, 
James  Frinsep,  Professor  Wilson  and  others, 
this  langnnge  is  said  to  be  Sanscrit,  but  Dr. 
Moore  asserts  it  is  Hebrew.  It  is  written 
from  right  to  left.  Colonel  Tod  says  the  | 
Aswa  or  Asi  was  one  of  the  foar  tribes  which 
overturned  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Ractria. 
The  ancient  hindu  eosmographers  claim  the 
Aswa  as  a  grand  branch  of  their  early  family, 
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105  Kadphises — (Ynchi)  takes  possession 
Eermseus'  kingdom,  and  Taxila  fn 
Mauas  (Kozola  Kadaphes). 
Von  ones     "^ 

Spa  lygis     ^  Paropami  sade. 
Spal irises  J 
110  Azns — succeeds  Manas  obtaining  a 
in  90  ,B.  C.  Nysa,  Gaud.,  and  P« 
80  Azilas — succeeds  Azas  in  the  three  1 
ter, — adding  Taxila  andtheParo] 
misadfe. 
80  The  Soter  Megas  obtains  the  donn 
ons  of  Azas,  and  subsequeutlj  th( 
of  Azilas. 
60  The  Yuchi  again  possess  Para,    Nj 

and  Taxila  etc. 
26  Gondophares,  reigns  in  Ariana.   A^ 
gasses  (and  Sinnakes  or  Addinigai 
ditto  in  ditto,  less  the  Parop.      ] 

A.D.  j 

44  Arsaces    (Omospades  or  Orthoroafll| 

ditto  ditto. 
i07  Pakores  Monnesses — ditto  ditto  (1 

theleh)  in  Bactriana. 
207  Artemon — in    Aria,   Drangia, 


sia. 
iii  Farihia, 


I 
I 
J 

I 

I 

II 

II 


B.C. 

265  Arsaces 

253  Tiridates 

216  Artabanns 

196  Phraapatius 

l8l   Phrahates 

173  Mithradates 

136  Phrahates 

126  Artabanns 

123  Mithradates    II 
37  Mn  ask  ires 
77  Sinatroces 
70  Phrahates      III 
60  Mithradates  11  [ 
54  Orodes  I 

37  Phrahates  IV 
(Tiridates)  II 
(Phrahates)  IV 

A.D. 

4  Phrahates 

5  Oiodes  II 
5  Vo nones  I 


the  Sas«i 
(SmWr^     Bio.     Die.      FeinW  Joi 


A.D. 

13  Artabanns 

(Tiridates) 

(Cinuamiui] 

(Artabani 

42  Bardaoes 

45  Gotanen 

50  (Meh( 

51  Vonones 
51  Vologeses 
62  (Artabaaos 
77  Pacorns 

108  Chosroes 
ll5(Parthani8i 
116  Chosroes 
121  Vologei'i'S) 
148  Vologeses 
192  fVologfseftf 
209  (Vologwes) 

Artabanns 
235  Arraxerxes,] 
ofPersifl, 


the  Oxus  to  the  Ganges,    were    one  race. — 

barbaric  kings, 

.  BC. 

126   Hermeeus — rules    over    Parop. — Xysa, 

Gand.  Peak.  (The  Sii-sakarace  obtain 

Aria,  Drangia  and  Anich,  from  the 

Parthians.) 
Mauas — has  Taxila,  Por.  Reg.  Catb.  Pa- 

talene,  Syrastrene,  Larice. 


and  doubtless  the  Indo  Scythic  people,  from  |  p.  55-68.  MaUolvVs  Hist,  of  Per9ia.Pj 
^  '      "  Antiquities  hy  Thomas^  Vol.  II,  p-  1<^^» 

The  family  name  Arsaces  was  that »] 
to  all  the  kings  of  Parthia,  hence  call^ 
Arsacidce.  '  There  were  military  coM 
of  ^facedonians  established  atAlexa»< 
Caucasum,  Arigaenni,  and  Bazios 
garrisons  at  Nysa,  Ora,  Mass«g^  "* 
laotis  and  at  Aornis,  a  mountain  r 
supposed  to  be  the  mouiitaius  of  Mai 
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h  Pir  Panjal  or  Mid  Himalayan  rang^e.  '  exist  in  couHiderable  nambera  in  the  Pun- 
Kafir.)    It  wonld  appear  that  the  Greek  !  jab  hills.     The  ancient  extent  of  their  power 


liste  ia  the  Panjab  bad  first  been  placed 
Philip,  while  the  civil  administration 
thecoQDtiy  remained  in  the  hands  of  its 
ire  princes,  Taxiles  and  Poms,     After- 

\,<m  the  murder  of  Philip  by  the  mer- 


is  proved  by  the  present  prevalence  of  their 
alphabetical  characters,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Takri,  or  Takni,  ai-e  now  used  by 
all  the  hindus  of  Kashmir  and  the  northern 
mountains,    from    Simla    and  Sabnthn    to 


7  soldiers,  Alexander  (Anabasis  vi,  2,  '  Kabul   and  Baniiyan.      On   these   f(round» 


I  directed  Endemos  and  Taxiles  to  govern 
ooantry  until  he  should  send  another 
itj.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  they 


Major  Cunningham   identifies  the  banditti 
of  Justin,  with  the   Takka,  or  original   in- 
habitants  of  the   Punjab,   and    assigns    to 
ned  to  retain   the  chai'ge ;   for  after    them  the  honour  of  delivering  their  native 
ider's  death  in  B.   C.  323,  Eudemos,    land  from  the  thraldom  of  a  foreign  yoke. 
Ted  by  his  general  Eumenes  to  make    This  event  occuri-ed  most  probably   about 
fmaster  of  the  country  by  the  treach-    316  B.   C,  or   shortly  after   the   mattsh   of 

~  Endemos    to    the    assistance  of   Eumeres. 

It   was  followed   immediately  by  the   con- 
quest of  G«n<retic    India,    Justin,  xv.    iv., 
and  in    316   B.   C,    the   rule  of    Chandra 
Gupta  was  atjknowledged  over    the  whole 
this  force  he  performed  good  service  j  northern  peninsula,  from  the  Indus  to   the 
battle  of  Gabiene.     But  his  continued  i  mouths  of  tlie  Ganges.     According  to  Col. 
gave  the  Indians  an   opportunity  (  Tod,  the  Yavan,  or  Greek  princes,  who  appa- 


afisasbination    of  king  Porus.     (Dio- 

xix,  5).     Some   few   years  later,  in 

317,  be  marched  to  the  assistance  of 

with  3,000  infantry   and    5,000 

Ft  and  no  less    than   120   elephants. 


be  ueglected ;  and  their  libei-ty  was 
tnerted  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greek 
and  the  slaughter  of  their  chiefs, — 
xir,  4. — *'  Pi'flefactos  ejus  occiderat"  5 
Molienti  deinde  bellnm  ad  versus  pi*8B- 
ilexandri."  Chandra  Gupta  was 
vhenPoi'us  was  murdered,  and  he  be- 
tk  leader  of  the  national  movement, 
€nded  in  his  own  elevation  to  the 
^ty  of  the  Punjab.  Justin  attri- 
i>  success  to  the  assistance  of  ban- 
Jostiu  XV,  4. — "  Contractis  latronibus 
«d  novitatem  regni  solicitavit.**     But 


rently  continued  to  rule  within  the  Indus, 
after  the  Christian  era,  were  either  the 
remains  of  the  B^trian  dynasty,  or  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Demetrius  or  Apol- 
lodotas,  who  ruled  in  the  Punjab,  having, 
as  their  capital,  Sagala,  changed  by  Deme- 
trius to  Eu  thy  media.  Beyer  says,  in  his 
Hist.  Reg.  Bact,  p.  84 :  that  according  to 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  there  was  a  city  within 
the  Hydaspes  yet  neai*er  the  Indus,  called 
Sagala,  also  Euthymedia ;  but  he  scarcely 
doubts  that  Demetrius  called  it  Euthyde- 
_  nna,from  his  father,  after  nis  death  and  that 

Culouel  Cunningham  thinks  he  has  !  of  Menander.  Demetrius  was  deprived  of 
misled  by  a  very  natural  mistake ;  for    his  patrimony     A    U.    C.  562.     Sagala  is 

tta,  who  were  the  dominant  people    conjectured  by  Col.  Tod  to  be  the  Salbhan- 

poora  of  the  Yadoo  when  driven  from  Za- 


£astem  Punjab,  are  never  mention- 
the  Mahabhai'ata  without  being  call- 
>bber«.  (Lassen,  Penrapot.  Indica,) 
tti  profecto  latrones,"  and  '•  Bahici 
leg."  The  Sanscrit  name  is  Ai-ashtra, 
Icingless,"  which  is  preserved  in  the 
ite  of  Arriau,  who  places  them  on  the 
They  were  the  republican  defenders 
^la,  or  Sakala,  a  fact  which  points 
leir  Sanskrit  name  of  Arashtra,  or 
jless.'*  But  though  their  power  was 
confined  to  the  eastern  Punjab,  the 
themselves  had  once  spread  over  the 
oonntry. — "  Ubi  fluvii  illi  quini  *  *  * 
les  sunt  Arattornm."  (Lassen,  Penta- 
[Indica,  from  the  Mahabharat.)  They 
known  by  the  several  names  of  Bahika, 
and  Takka ;  of  which  the  last 
appear  to  have  been  their  true  appel- 
|;  for  their  old  capital  of  Taxila  or 
-sita,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of 
ler  j  and  the  people  themselves  still 


bulisthan,  and  that  of  the  Yucbi  or  Yuti, 
who  were  fixed  there  from  Central  Asia  in 
the  fifth  century,  and,  if  so  early  as  the 
second  century,  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  may 
have  originated  the  chanjre  to  Yuti-media, 
the  *  Central  Yuti.'  Numerous  medals 
chiefly  found  within  the  probable  limits  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Sagala,  either  belong 
to  these  princes  or  the  Parthian  kings  of 
Minagai*a  on  the  Indus.  The  legends  are 
in  Greek  on  one  side,  and  in  the  Sassanian 
character  on  the  reverse.  The  names  of 
Apollodotus  and  Menander  have  been  de- 
cyphered,  and  the  titles  of  *  Great  King,' 
*  Saviour,'  and  other  epithets  adopted  by  the 
Arsacidffi,  are  perfectly  legible.  The  de- 
vices, however,  resemble  the  Parthian. 
These  Greeks  and  Parthians  must  have  gra- 
dually merged  into  the  hindu  population. 
Recent  travellei's,  Bumes,  Masson,  and  Fer- 
rier,  met  with  tribes  who  claim  a  Grecian 
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descent.  According  to  Barnes,  the  Mir  of 
Badakbshan,  the  chief  of  Darwaz  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ox  as,  and  the  chiefs  eastward 
of  DorwaB  who  occupy  the  provinces  of 
Kulab, '  Shanghnan,  and  Wakhan  north  of 
the  Oxos ;  also  the  hill  states  of  Chitral, 
Gilgit  and  Iskardo,  are  all  held  by  chiefs 
who  claim  a  Grecian  origin. 

According  to  Ferrier,  however,  the  whole 
of  the  princes  who  claim  descent  from 
Alexander  are  Tajik  who  inhabited  the 
country  before  it  was  overrun  by  Tarki 
or  Tartar  tribes.  The  Tajik,  now  maho- 
medans,  regard  Alexander  as  a  pro- 
phet. The  Badakshaii  family  are  fair  bat 
present  nothing  in  form  or  feature  resemb- 
ling the  Greek.  They  are  not  unlike  the 
modem  Persian,  and  there  is  a  decided  con- 
trast between  them,  the  Turk  and  Uzbek.— 
Tod* 8  Rajasthan,  Vol.  I,  p.  232.  Frinaep's 
ArUlquitiee  hy  ThoinoB^  Vol.  II,  p.  176. 
8mitk*8  Biographical  Dictionary.  Ed,  Fer- 
rier^a  Journal^  p.  55  68.  See  Alexander  Aff- 
ghan,  pp.  37,  38;  Hindoo;  India;  Infanti- 
cide ;  Inscriptions  ;  Javaii  -,  Kabul ;  Kama ; 
Kandahar  ;  Kasr ;  Kelat ;  Kol ;  Krishna ; 
Kurumbar;  Lakshmi;  Magadha ;  Osiris; 
Pandiyon ;  Polyandry,  '  Sakti,  Sanscrit; 
Serpent ;  Siva ;  Surya ;  Varaha  ;  Vindasara ; 
Visvakarama ;  Yavana. 

GREEN   COPPERAS,  or  Green  Vitriol. 

Sulphate  of  Iron        Eng. 
Snlfate  de  fer,  Fr. 

Schwefelsaures  eisen^GEB. 

Iloraoussis,     Guz.  Hind. 


Hera-tootia,        „ 
Solfate  di  ferro, 


>} 


It. 


Ferri  sulphas,  Ferri 
vitriolatum  sal- 
martis,  Lat. 

Taroosee,  Mal. 

Zunkur  mad  nee,  Pers. 

Tootiya-subz,  „ 

Anna  bugdie,  Tam. 


Green  copperas  called  also  green  vitriol 
is  a  principal  ingredient  in  dyeing,  in  the 
manufacture  of  ink,  and  of  Prussian  blue ; 
it  is  also  used  in  tanning,  painting,  medi- 
cine, &o. — McCulloch.  Fimlhner, 

GREEN-DYE  PLANTS.     See  Dyes. 

GREEN-DYE  RHAMNUS.  See  Rhamnus. 

GREEN  GALLS.     See  Galls. 

GREEN  GARNET.     See  Garnet. 

GREEN  GRAM,  or  black  gram.  Eng. 
Phaseolus  mungo. — hinn, 

GREEN  SHANK.  The  Indian  Green- 
shank,  has  been  separated  from  Totanus  glot- 
tis  by  the  name  T.  glottoides ;  and  the  latter 
name  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Gould  for  the  Green- 
shank  of  Australia.  Upon  comparison  of 
fine  specimens  from  Scotland  and  Norway 
■with  others  obtained  in  the  Calcutta  provision 
bazaar,  no  difference  whatever  can  be  dis- 
cerned. The  alleged  T.  glottoides  is  simply 
the  bird  in  its  winter  plumage,  in  which  it 
is  less  known  in  Britain  than  in  its  summer 
garb. 


GREWIA. 

GREEN  STANDARD  The  troops  i 
the  Green  Standard  are  divided  into  121 
ying,  battalions  or  cantonments,  of  wliie 
there  are  but  five  in  Peking,  under  thecoi 
mand  of  the  Captain-general  of  the  Gendi 
mery.  These  ying  vary  widely  in  strengtl 
and  a  number  of  them,  also  differing  iudl 
ferent  places,  composes  a  piau  of  whi^ 
there  are  43,  or  a  '*  chinpiau**  of  which  thei 
are  72,  in  the  eighteen  provinces.  M.  Hi 
speaks  of  these  (Vol.  J,  p.  401)  as  estimali 
at  500,000  strong. 

GREENS.  Vegetables  used  for  foq 
called  in  Hindi  "  baji."  i 

GREENvSTONE.     A   volcanic  rock  cOi 
mon  in   the   Peninsula   of  India.     It  \%i 
ceedingly  hard   and  difficult  to  work,  bnii 
takes  a  most   beautiful   and  durable  poli| 
as  in  the  magnificent  raausolenms  of  GroU 
dah,   the   tombs  of  Hyder  AH  and  Ti] 
Sultan  at  Serin gapatam,  and  in  many  ofl 
sculptures  of  the  Carnatic  pagodas. 

A  stone  much  used  for  building  and 
mental  purposes   in  Madras  ;  it  occorftj 
many  parts  of  Southern  India  and  is 
under    the    names    of    freestone  and 
granite.      It  is  hard  and  durable  bnfc 
expensive  than  the  granites,  from  the 
labor  of  quarrying  and  cutting  the  bl( 
at  Madras   the  cost   of  this  stone  is 
'Re.  1-4-0  per  ton.     This  material  is 
buildings  and   in    religious    scnlptarefl^'' 
natives     also     occasionally  make  dc 
articles   of  it,   such  as   round  mill- 
pestles    and  mort-ars,  door-posts,Iintels, 
Carter's  Oeological  Papers  on  Western  h 
p.  9. 

GREEN    TOURMALINE.    See 
Tourmaline. 

GREEN  TURTLES.     See  ChelonisL 

GREEN    VITRIOL.     Sulphate  ofii 
See  Green  copperas. 
^GREIN  SCHARLAKENBESSEN. 
Kermes. 

GREISHER.     See  Kelat,  p.  489. 

GRENADES.     Fr.     Pomegranate. 

GRENAT.     Fr.     Garnet. 

GRENDI.     Sans,    also    Tagaram. 
Rnellia  strepens. 

GREWIA.  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
ral  orderTiliacesB,  the  Linden  tribe,  fifty- 
species  of  Grewia  have  been  discorc 
the  East  Indies  the  principal  of  which 

miorostemma.     (  Kipida. 

BclerophyE 


abutilifolia. 

asiatica. 

columnaris. 

denticulata. 

floribunda. 

hamilis. 

elastica. 

hirsuta. 

loovigata. 


miorocos. 

occidentalis. 

oppofiitifolia. 

panicalata. 

popnlifolia. 

rotandifolia 

pilosa. 

polygama. 


sepiaruL 

tncliodes.  • 

tiliasfolia 

nlmifolia. 

nmbeUata 

vimineH. 
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GREWIA  ASIATICA. 

Grewia  oppositifolia  is  employed  in   the 
Emakja  for  roaking  ropes,  and  G.  elastica, 
i  Diiamnoo  of  the  natives,  is  valued  for  the 
stRDgth  and  elasticity  of  its  wood.     Cattle 
lire  fed  on  the  leaves  of  some  species,  G.  di- 
djma,  grows  at  moderate  elevations  in  the 
Himalaja.      The  pleasant- tasted  sub-acid 
Mt  of  several  species  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
«f  India,  bat  principally  used   for   making 
iherbet.    Asiatica,  or  phalsa,  is  cultivated  in 
■girdens. 
The  species  of  Grewia  are  of  frequent  oc- 
oe  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  per- 
ifs  there  is  do  tree  more  generally  diffused 
^ont  the  Tenasserim   Provinces  than 
ipecies  of  Grewia,  whose  terminal  bunches 
ioften  may  be  seen  on  almost  every  knoll 
tbe  country.     At  Tavoy,  when  vessels  re- 
spars,  they  are  usually  furnished  from 
mall  tree  which  grows   on  the  sea-board, 

ging  to  this  genus. 
The  Mai-va  of  the  Burmese  in  Tavoy  and 
Tha-ran  of  the  Burmese  of  Moulmein 
two  species  of  Grewia. 

of  the  Madras  Provinces  makes  good 
ng  sticks.— Jlf.   E.   J.  B.    Eng.    Cyc. 
Volgt.  Roxh. 

®EWIA      ASIATICA,      Linn.     Roxh. 


GREWIA  MICROCOS. 

Grewia  asiatica  and  G.  tiliaefolia  both  yield 
a  useful  bast.  Wood,white  colour  and  adapted 
for  every  purpose  of  house  building. — Brs 
McGlellivnd.  J.  L.  Siaoarty  Ainslie^  p.  225. 
L-vine.  RiddeU.  Gleghcm  Ptmjab  Bep.  Kullu 
and  Kangra,  p.  82. 

GREWIA  BETUL^FOLTA.     Juss. 
Tb.  Ind. 


Gangi, 
Inzaie, 


i> 


Khircba, 
Ganger 


Tb.  Ind. 

SUTLKJ. 


A  small  shrub  growing  North  West  from 
Delhi,  on  the  hills  beyond  the  Indus  and  up 
to  3000  feet  as  the  Salt  Range.  Its  small 
tastdess  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives. — Dr.  J. 
L.  Stewart. 

GREWIA  ELASTfCA  Royle. 

Dhamnn,  Hind.  I  Farri,  Punjab. 

Dhamono,  „      I 


Berg.  Htnc.Tam. 

SiND. 


Dowaniya, 
pQtiK, 


OrowB  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  in  Bengal, 
India  and   the   Punjab  and  is  a 
tree  of  Pegu,  like   G.  fioribunda,  but 
80  plentiful.     Commonly   cultivated  in 
plains  of  tbe   Punjab  for  its  pleasant, 
acid,8mall  berry-like  fruit,  eaten  and  used 
making  sherbet.  A  spirit  is  said  to  be  dis- 
from  it  and  the  fruit  is  much  prized  by 
omcdans,   who  prescribe  it  to   cool  the 
Ij  in  fevers.     Cultivated  at  Ajmeer,  both 
tree    and   small    bush   varieties,    the 
tree   is  very  beautiful    when   in  new 
^iage.    The  shrub  is  generally    cultivted 
most  fruit  gardens ;  it  bears  a  dark  purple 
,  when    ripe,  containing    one    or  two 
«11  stones.     The   fruit  is  generally  made 
"  sherbet  by  pouring  boihng  water  on  it, 
when  cool,  adding    sugar   to   the  taste, 
plants  grown  readily  from  the  seed  are 
erally  cut  down  almost  to  the    ground 
November,  and  even  the  leaves  are  burnt 
d  the  stalks,  after  which  the  roots  are 
and    manured,    and  watered    occa- 
ly,  when  new  shoots  spring    out,  and 
frait  is  borne  near  the    axilla  of  each 
;  when  of  a  dark  purple,  they  are  ripe 
fit  for  use.    The  appearance  of  its  leaves 
caused  Europeans  to  mistake  it  for  the 


ito 


A  tree,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet*, 
common  in  the  Himalaya  at  moderate  eleva- 
tions, and  grows  in  Kimraedy,  Ganjam  and 
Tu'  ^^""'"'P  I  Gumsur.  It  affords  timber  which  is  highly 
ine  wooa  oi  a  i  ^^^^^^  f^^  ^^  sti-ength   and  elasticity   and 

much  used  for  bows,  buggy  shafts,  and 
bangy  sticks.  Its  fruit  is  used  to  make 
sherbet  In  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  the  branches 
are  periodically  cut  in  winter  time  as  pro- 
vender for    the     cattle. — OlegJuyrn    Punjab 

Rfxnu     ^po^^y  P-  64.  Royles  HI.  Him.  Bot.,  p.  104. 

""'l^^]       GREWIA  FLORibUNDA,  Wall. 

Myatya,  Bubm.  |  Ta-yan,  Bdbm. 

Mya  ya  gyee,  „     | 

A  very  common  tree,  throughout  the  Ran- 
goon, Pegu  and  Tounghoo  districts,  but  scared 
in  the  Prome  and  Tharawaddy  districts.  It 
is  a  good  serviceable  timber  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  of  house-building.  The  bark  affords 
a  coarse  strong  fibre,  not  much  employed, 
however,  by  the  Burmese.— Dr.  McClellatul 
Oal.  Cat.  Ex,  1862. 

GREWIA  HIRSUTA.  Javelliki.  Tam. 
A  shrubby  plant;  fruit  hairy,  common  in 
the  jungles. — ^offrey. 

GREWIA  HOOKERIl,  McClelland. 
Phet  WOOD.    BuBir. 

Very  plentiful  in  Pegu.  It  attains  a  girth 
of  about  3  to  4  feet,  and  grows  up  tall  and 
remarkably  straight.  It  is  found  with  teak 
in  the  forests  of  Pegu  and  Tounghoo.  Wood 
white  coloured  and  adapted  for  every  pur- 
pose of  house-building. — Dr.  McClelland. 

GREWIA  MICROCOS.  Link. 


Grewia  ulmifolia,  i  Miorocos  mala.         Ham. 

RoxB.  Wight.  I  Miorocos   stanntoni. 


ana, 
Arsifl  rugusa. 


G.Don. 

LouK. 


Grewia  affinis,  Lindl. 
MicrocoB  paniculata,  L. 
Mya-ya  Burji. 

A  shrub    in  the  Peninsula    of  India,  and 
1-    The  leaves  '  and  buds  are  officinal.  I  found  as  a  small  tree  on  elevated  ground  of. 
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Tharra, 

Dhamorio, 

Karkaua, 


Tet.. 
Uru? 

ft*     r 


GREWIA  TILI^FOLIA.  GREY. 

British  Burmah.  Wood  not  used.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  lbs.  61,  ]na  foil  growu  tree 
on  good  soil  the  average  lengtli  of  the  tiuuk 
to  the  first  branch  is  J  0  feet  and  average 
girth  measui-ed  at  6  feet  from  the  gronnd  is  4 
feet.— Dr.  Brandis.  Gal  Cat.  Ex,  1862. 
GREWIA  OBLIQUA. 

Darsoolt  mara,  Cam.  |  Damans  Mahr. 

A  tree  of  Canara  and  Sanda,  found  mostly 
below,  seldom  grows  large.  Wood  used  in 
agriculture,  house  posts,  Ac. — Dr,  Gibson. 

GREWIA  OPPOSITIFOLIA   Buch. 

Daman,  Hind.  |  Bihull.  SindiPanj. 

Grows  in  tlie  Kheree  Pass,  and  in  the 
Dhera  Dhoon,  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley 
between  Ranipur  and  Sunguam  at  an  ele- 
vation  of  5,000   feet.     The    branches    are ^ r  V        ,  •  i.    •<.   •       K    "     i^ 

Sodically  cut  in  winter  time  as  provender    the  Benteak,  for  whach  it  ^s  often  suld 
KeLt^tle.     Its  inner  bark  is  employed    Calicut.     It  grows  very  large  on  the  mo, 
in  the  Himalaya  for  making  ropes,  is  used 
for  cordage  and  coarse  cloth  and   to   make 
into' a  kind   of  paper.— Ho^/le  III  Chghom 
Punjab  Rep.  KuUu  aiid  Kafigra,  p.  82. 

GREWIA  PANICULATA.    Roxb.  ? 

Microcos  tomentoaa,      Sm.  |  Hunu-kiriUe,      Singh. 

According  to  Mr.  Mendis,  a  tree,  of  the 
southern  province  of  Ceylon,  where  its  wood 
is  used  in  house-building.  .  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  44  lbs.  and  it  is  esteemed  to  last 
25  years.  But  Voigt  calls  it  a  shrub,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Mendis*  botanical 
name  requires  attention. 

GREWIA  ROTHI.— D.  C  W.  ^'  A. 


Damun,  Mahr. 

Chadachy  marairi,    Tam. 
Sadaclioo        „  » 

Talathi  „  „ 

In  Coimbatore,  a  considerable  tree  and 
the  wood  is  soft  and  easily  worked.  It  ii 
useful  for  inferior  building  and  commoa 
purposes :  but  is  said  to  be  unfit  for  cabiud 
purposes,  for  which,  in  appearance,  it  seemi 
well  adapted,  on  account  of  its  hygrometrii 
properties,  which  cause  it  to  contract  aud 
expand,  however  well  seasoned,  with  ever] 
change  of  the  weather.  It  is  a  commoii 
foi-est  tree  in  the  Bombay  coast  jangles, 
rare  inland,  and  there  the  wood  is  not  deem" 
ed  of  any  value  for  household  purpose^ 
agricultural  implements,  or  cabiDet  worlj 
The  wood  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  n 


Siri  Jana, 
Jibilika  chettu, 
Tadika  chavva, 


Tel. 


ff 


n 


Bather ;  bekhar ; 

nikki,  Panj. 

Kolnpn,  Tel. 

G.  salvifolia,  Hoxb. 

A  tree  of  the  Punjab,  Circars,  and  of  the 
Cuddapah  Nalla  Mallai ;  has  a  light,  ash-co- 
lored  wood,  with  a  straight  grain,  hard  and 
strong,  is  much  used  and  very  serviceable. 
Wood  very  hard  and  much  used  in  the 
Circnrs,  makes  good  walking  sticks. — Capt. 
Beddome.  Mr,  LatJtam.  Madras  Hort.  Gard.^ 

44 

GREWIA    ROTUNDIPOLIA.      Ooxoo. 

a  wood  of  modei-ate  strength. 
GREWIA  SPECTABILIS.  ? 

Phet-woon,  BuRM, 

Very  plentiful ;  attains  a  girth  of  about 
three  to  four  feet  and  grows  up  tall  and 
remarkably  straight.  They  are  found  with 
teak  in  the  forests  of  Pegu  and  Toughoo. 
Wood  white  colored  and  adapted  for  every 
purpose  of  house  building.— Dr.  McC-lelland. 

GREWIA  TILIiE FOLIA.— 7a/iZ.,  W..  Ic. 

Boxb. 

G.  arborea,  Roxb.  in  E,  I,  C.  Mus. 
G.  variabilis,  Wall 


tAins  of  the  Circars,  and  is  thei-e  a  valttj 
timber,   much   used  for   handles    of  ax< 
pellet-bows,   cowai-s,  and     walkuig  «tic' 
In    Ganjam  and    Gumsnr,    the    Dhamt 
(Grewia  tilieBfolia)  is  of  extreme  height 
feet,    circumference    3    feet,    height   fr 
ground  to    the  'intersection    of  the 
branch,  20  feet.     It  is  used  for  cot  fi 
and   bandy   wheels ;  ,the    handles  of 
kuives,   spears,    mamoties,    pickaxes, 
carpentei*s*  tools  are  made   of  this  w( 
which   is  also  burnt  for    firewood,  b« 
tolei-ably  plentiful.      Grewia  tiliwfoli* 
Grewia  elastica)  is  said  to  yield  the  ^ 
monu  or  Karkana  of  the  Parla  Kimedyj^ 
gles,  from  which  many  hundred  poles  W 
be  obtained.     It  closely   resembles  U^ 
wood  or  hickory.     It  is  procurable  m 
bazaars  eight  inches   broad,  and  is  i 
for  house  posts,  gig  shafts,   dhooli  pol 
spear  handles  and  fishing  rods.    It  sef 
eminently  suit^  for  pui-poses  where  strenj 
lightness  aud  elasticity  are  reqmi*ed. 
bark  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  and 
poles  should  be  steeped  in  water  and ' 
rubbed  with  oil.     The  bark  gives  ast 
rope.     (Note— It  would   seem  from  the 
remarks  either  that  the  quality  of  the  tii 
ber  of  this  tree  varies  in  different  localiP* 
or  that  the  timbers  of  two  trees  have  I 
brought  for  examination.)— lloaj6.  Voigt. 
Wight  and  Gibson.    Captains  BeddaiM 
Macdonald,     Mclvor.    M.  E.  J,  B. 

GREWIA  ULMIPOLIA.  Roxb.  Wioh^ 
Syn.  of  Grewia  microcos.— Lmn.  • 

GREY,  Sir  William,  K.  C.  S.  I,  a 
cal  Civil  Servant     He  entered  the  servj 
about  the  year  1840,  and  held  tl»eoffice« 
Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Herbert  ■^^f^ 
Junior   Secretary    in    the    Bengal   Ut 
Under  Secretary  in  the  Foreign  DepartnK 
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GRIFFITH. 

SecPBtaiy  to  The  Bank  of  Bengal ;  Secreta- 
rr  to  the  Bengal  Government;  Director 
General  of  Post  Offices ;  Home  Secretai^j ; 
liember  of  Conncily  and  Lient.  Governor 
of  Bengal.  He  poasessed  a  calm  jadgment, 
a critiad  form  of  mind,  brief,  almost  Socratic 
in  method,  and  a  man  of  progress.  He 
improyed  poRfcal  commnnication,  telegitipbs, 
nilwaj,  police,  education  and  jails ;  and 
fce  waa^  a  soniid  financier  and  economist. 
3b  1860  he  nrged  on  the  Indian  Gk»vern- 
»ent  the  need  for  retrenchment. 

GREY  ANTIMONY.     Eng.     Salphuret 

Antimony. 

GRBr  or    Annulated    Ipccacnana,   also 

7  also   Red,    Ipecachaana.      Cephaelis 

acnana. 

GRIAS   CAULIFLORA.        The     stem 
ering   anchovy    pear    of   Jamaica.     It 
,ht  be  introdnced  into  India. 
6RIESW0RZEL.     Gkr.    Pareira  brava. 

RIPFITH,  William,  a'medical  officer  of 
Madras  Army,  famed  for  his  extensive 
Wge  of  Indian  Bot«ny.     Author    of 
hb  works  on  this  branch  of  science  ; 
wcompanied  the  army   which  marched 
|838-39  from  Sind,  through  Qiietta  and 
'ihar  to   Gbazni    and    Kabul.      From 
he  crassed  the  chain  of  the  Hindu 
to  Bamian   and   Singhan,  and  spent 
time  in  the  Kaner  valley.     His  collec- 
there,  though   formed  nnder  circum- 
of  great  difficulty,  are   very  good, 
ing  probably  to  about  1,000  species, 
of  which  are  deix>sited  in  the  Royal 
am  at  Kew,  his  posthumous  notes 
joarnals,  were  published  in   Calcutta 
by  Dr.  McClelland,  nnder  the   aus- 
of  the  Indian  Government  •,  and  his 
^•ons,  from  Malacca,  Tenasserim,  the 
*  mountains,   and   the   whole  Assam 
1  Miahmi  and  Naga  hills  and   npper 
^«di,  Calcutta,  Bhotan,  Simla,  Sind,  and 
^niatan,  are  probably  not  under  9,000 
'M  which  is  by  far  the  largest  number  ever 
med  by  individual  exertions.     He   also 
» a  collection  of  birds  in   AfTghanistan. 
A  mural  tableb  erected  to  his  memory  in 
•  Cjithedral  of  Madras  says  he  was  born  at 
Ma  the  county  of  Sun^ey,  March  1810. 
had  attained  to  the  highest  eminence  in 
«cientiflc  world  :  and  was  one  of  the  most 
ttguished  botanists    of    the    age.      Ho 
['"red  his  knowledg/e  by  personal  inves- 
Jwoa  in  the  different  provinces  of  British 
'*  and  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms, 

ik  Q  ^°^^  ^^  *^«  Helmund  and  Oxus 

^«ie  Straits  of  Malacca,  where,  in  the  capa- 

of  Civil  Assistant  Surgeon,  he  died  9th 

Jfry  1845,  in  the  35th  year  of  bis  age, 

w»e  13th  year  of  bis  public  service  in 
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'  India.  His  early  death  is  deeply  deplorerl 
by  nufnerous  private  friends;  and  his  loss 
to  the  cause  of  scieuoe  elicited  a  public  and 
emphatic  expression  of  regret  from  the 
Governor  General  of  India.  This  tablet  is 
erected  as  an  humble  tribute  to  his  memory, 
by  a  few  of  his  medical  brethern  of  the  Mad* 
ras  service.     HooJcer  f.  et  TJi^msan, 

GRIHA  SENA.  See  Inscriptions  p.  376, 
389. 

GRIHA  KUTUMBINE,  literally,  the  head 
of  the  house  or  of  the  family. 

GRINDING  ()f  grain  in  India  is  still  done 
by  the  hand  mill  as  in  Isaiah  xlvii  1 2.  Matt, 
xxiv.  41.  ' 

GRIHASTHA.  A  hindn  married  house- 
holder.  Sans,  from  griha,  a  house,  and  st'ha, 
to  rei..ain. 

GRIHAST'HA.DHARMA.  Sans.  From 
ghrihast'ha, situated  in  a  bouse^  and  dharma, 
relio;ion. 

GRIMUGRIM.   Hind.  Hordeum  cfleleste. 

GRINDSTONES.  The  Natives  of  India 
prepare  a  grindstone  coipposed  of  shell  lao 
aa  its  basis,  and  corundum  powder  or  other 
hard  mineral  as  the  grinding  material.  In 
Coimbatore  persons  of  the  barber  caste  are 
the  manufacturers  of  these.  The  process  is 
sufficiently  rude.  The  stone  being  pounded 
and  reduced  to  the  form  of  fine  grained  gunr* 
powder  is  heated  in  a  chatty.  The  lac  is 
thou  added  and  the  two  stirred  together 
until  the  mass  is  of  the  consistence  of  dough 
when  it  is  turned  out  and  beat  and  kneaded 
into  the  required  shape.  There  are  only  two 
articles  used  in  its  construction,  but  not 
using  a  mould,  the  operation  is  tedious  and 
the  finished  article  when  completed,  and  not 
by  any  means  of  first  rate  excellence.  The 
principal  objection  to  them  seems  to  be  the 
extreme  hurduess  which  renders  them  less 
effective  than  if  the  lac  by  a  small  admixtui*e 
of  a  softer  substance  were  rendered  some- 
what more  yielding.  Upon  the  whole,  as 
made  there,  it  is  a  rather  rude  but  durable 
machine.  It  was  stAticd  that  at  the  Hoon- 
soor  fiirm,  where  pearl  barley  is  prepared, 
English  gi-ind-stones  for  making  it  i*equired 
frequent  renewal,  but  that  one  of  this  de- 
scription has  now  been  in  use  5  years.  The 
.stone  used  in  Coimbatore  is  powdered  coarse 
garnet  sand,  found  in  the  beds  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hill  streams.  The  Corundum  stones 
met  with  for  sale  in  the  bazaars  are  usnally 
small,  generally  more  rounded  and  water 
worn  on  the  edge?,  as  if  collected  in  the  beds 
of  mountain  streams  from  among  the  pebbles 
they  bring  down.  In  making  a  lac  grind, 
stone  simply  of  Gum  Lac,  and  finely  pulve- 
rized corundum  stone,  these  are  heated  se. 
parately  to  facilitato   their  more  perfect  ad« 
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mixture  and  combination.  Tbey  aretlien 
thrown  into  a  mould  and  strongly  'beaton 
and  kneaded  to  give  compactness  and  expel 
all  air  bnbbles. — if.  C 

The  native  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and 
shoemakers,  have  long  been  acquainted  with 
the  good  qualities  of  the  grindstones  of 
Southern  India,  and  give  good  prices  for 
some  of  them.  European  workmen  also  use 
country  stones  for  sharpening  their  tools. 

The  beat  coarse  grindstones  are  those  from 
Verdachellum  in  South  Arcot,  Tripafty,  and 
Ootramaloor  in  Chingleput,  Kurse  Munga- 
lum  near  Vellore,  Woontimetta  and  Chella- 
macoor  in  the  Cuddapah  District,  and 
Podelay  and  Woodiagherry  in  Nellore.  A 
soft  sandstone  suited  for  filters  occurs  at 
Rajahmundry,  and  hard  gritty  kinds,  like 
the  Bhnn-stone  of  Fmuce,  in  the  Peddareda- 
pully  Talook  of  Nellore  and  near  Ghooty. 
Some  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Guntoor,  Bel- 
Jary,  Madura  and  Mysore  Districts  are  very 
similar  to  those  used  as  grindstones  and 
flour  mill-stones  in  England.  The  best  dry 
whetstones  are  those  of  Nuggur,  Matoor  Hill 
in  Guntoor,  Triputty,  Arnee  and  Needa- 
qheria  in  Bellary. 

Fine  grained  sandstones  of  a  sharp  cutting 
quality  occur  at  Gootemokoda  and  Dyda  in 
Guntoor,  at  Ghellumacbor  and  Chetty wan-ee- 
pully  in  Cuddapah  and  in  the  Pedelay  Ta- 
look and  Woodingheriy  Hill  in  Nellore. 

A  stone  resembi  ing  the  Ayrstone,  or  Snake- 
stone,  occurs  at  Koopookonda,  8  miles  west 
of  Vinacondah  in  Guntoor. 

Good  substitutes  for  Turkey  stone,  occur 
at  Cuddapah,  Woontimetta,  Chelluipacoor 
and  Humpsagur,  and  varieties  of  green  and 
gray  granular  felspar,  at  Seringapatam, 
Nellore,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery. 
The  latter  are  well  suited  for  putting  a  fine 
edge  on  razors  and  gravers. 

Soft  sandstones  resembling  Bathstone  and 
Tripoli  abound  near  Nellore,  Bellary,  Cud- 
dapah and  Hurryhi^r. 

Very  fine  silicious  and  mngt^asian  earths, 
such  as  Rottenstone,  Alkaline  Loam  and 
Armenian  Bole,  occur  near  Soondoqr,  pan- 
galore  and  Cuddapah. 

Hones,  silicious  and  slaty  limestones  of 
every  quality  accompany  the  extensive  beds 
of  lithographic  marble  near  Kumool,  Gun- 
toor, Bellary,  Datchapilly  and  Gooty. 

Chert  or  hoi*nstone  suited  for  paving 
Flint  and  Porcelain  Mills,  occurs  in  large 
quantities  at  Baulapillynear  Arcot,  Naggery 
and  Woodiagherry  Hill  in  Nellore. 

Corundum  and  emery  are  valuable  on  ac- 
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count  of  their  hardness  which  approaches  ihi 
of  the  diamond,  and  are  very  abundant  in  tl 
Madras  Presidency,  occurring  in  abot 
28  different  localities.  The  best  qualitu 
are  the  moderate  sized  picked  crystals  froi 
Guntoor,  Hyderabad,  Coimbatore,  Naggn 
and  Salem.  Some  varieties,  particalarly  tl 
tabular  shaped  crystals,  appear  to  be  mnc 
associated  with  lime  and  tibrolifce,  and  ai 
frequently  accompanied  in  those  localiti< 
by  more  valuable  minerals,  as  the  ruby,  8«| 
phire,  spinel,  beryl  and  garnet.  Emery  fn 
quently  accompanies  the  corundum,  the  bei 
samples  are  from  Salem,  Nuggur  and  Nellod 
and  fine  tabular  emery  at  Caligherry  Hil 
Nellore. 

Corundum   is   found   at  Guntoor,  Hydej 
abad,  Salem,  Mysore,  Gram  (45  Miles  N.  M 
of  Seringapatam)    Nuggur,    French  Rodj 
Burkunemilly   and  Yedkunkal,  Kulkaire 
the  Division   of  Churajapatam,   Norlok 
Narsipoor,   Deysam,  Carbunpully,  Appil 
hully,  Nullapardy,   Mundium   in  Astnga 
Cuddor ;  in  Salem  at  Namanl,  Viralamooda 
Cholasigammy,Carasel,  Aupore,  Mallapoll; 
Gopaul  Chetty  pollium,  Teelanegen-y,  Coi 
dapaddy  and  with  rubies  at  Salem. 

Naggery  Hills,   clove   brown    witb 
garnets  and  cochineal   red    garnets,  ] 
negery  and   Coundepaddy   in  Salem, 
also  found  at  Travancore,    of  a  green 
and  accompanied  by  Aquamai-ine. 

Sandstones  occur  of  different  qnali 
from  the  coarsest   soft  grit,   to  the 
freestone,  the  most  compact  snakestone, 
the  toughest  chert.     The  sandstones  ap| 
to  be  the  most  universally  diffused  rocl 
Southern    India ;  occurring  in  sixteen 
ferent  Districts,  and  often  in   beds  or  s 
of  enormous  extent,  as   in  the  South 
Nelloi^e,   Cuddapah,    Bellary,    Mysore 
Nagpore  Districts.* 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  h 
and  complete  series    of  grinding,  sbar 
ing,  and  polishing  materials,   was  exhil 
by  Surgeon  E.  G.  Balfour,,  from  the  Mns< 
along   with   a  voluminous  printed 
prepai*ed  for   distribution  amongst  the 
nance,  Commissariat  and  Engineer  Offic 
The  Jury  considered  many  of  the  snbfit^ 
of  excellent   quality,  that  several  of 
might  be   judiciously  introduced   as 
stitutes  for  similar  articles  now  pi 
from    Europe,     and    that    a    hrg^ 
remunerative  trade  in  some  of  them 
be  earned  on.     The    Jury  recomraendc 
First  Class  Medal  for  this  series  nndtf  j 
heads  of  Sandstones,  Hones,  and  Pol 
substances. 
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rpenin^  stones  used  by  native  saddlers, 

Aoemakers,  horse-skoers^  cutlersy  8fc, 

Called  Sanakal  from  Chelput,   five  days 
from  Madras  near  TriQainnllay,  used   by 
ibrs.    Aluo  from  near  Streeperm«toor,  used 
|jMld]er8  for  sharpening  awls  and  knives. 

DWende  Rock.    (Greenstone)  used  by  horse- 
las  a  whet  for  sharpening  the  large  Hoof  Cutter. 


GRISLEA  TOMBNTOSA. 

BlouUnein.  From  Tan- goon-gee,  Thnm-litakidan 
(Mountain),  Gungo  and  Amherst  Hills,  yellowish 
sandstones  fit  for  Grindstones. 

Mysore.  From  Nugger  good  grindstones  called 
Sanekul  and  finer  whetstcnes. 

Nagpore.  From  10  miles  west  of  Kamptee,  soft 
sandstones  suited  Vor  dry  whetstones.  From  6  miles 
east  of  Kamptee,  finer  grained  varieties.         • 

Nelloi*e.     From  the  Podelay,   Panoor  and  Pedda 


Qaartaose  sandstone.     From  Vclloro^used  ;  Redda-pully  talooks,  red,  yellow,  purplo,  brown  and 

grey  sandstones.  From  Pullaybootoo,  fino  grained 
Btandstones. 

Rajahmundry.  Soft  sandstones  suited  for  filters 
and  grindstones. 

Siugaporo.  From  tiho  mouth  of  the  river,  a  good 
sandstone.  Siircfeon  Balfour  in  Madras  Miiscum 
RepoH  :  Madras  Exh.  Jur.  Rep. 

GRIN  J  AN  AM.  Sans.  Tel,  Allium 
ascalonicum. — Roxh,  the  shallot,  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Hindustan  under  the 
names  of  Gandhina  or  Gadhina  which  is 
probably  a  Prakrit  form  of  the  Sanscrit 
name. — S [) cede' s  Hand  BooTc,  jp.  159.     Elliot, 

GRIOT  MARASQUIN.  E*t.  Cerasus  ca- 
proniaiia. 

GRISLEA  TOMENTOSA.— JRoa;5. 

Lythrum  fruticosum. — Linn, 
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Dhai  also  Dhan,       Hind. 

Tawi, 

Jave,  Pushtu. 

Agni-jwala,  Sanb. 

Dhatri-pooshpika,       ., 

Dhataki  Kusimnamu,  Tel. 

Gadda-pislnka,    .       „ 
Gaji,  Godari,  „ 

Rayyi  pappu,  Jaji. 

Jateko,  *  TJrya. 


■It  by  horsc-shoers  but  now  re-placed  by  sills 

lam  and  Lac. 
Qoutzose  sandstone.     Ditto.  ditto. 

)wQuarEZ03e  sandstone.    From  Woodiagherry 
[£ninerly  for  giving  a  first  edge  to  awords,  dag- 
|a«i impiemencs,  hard  and  rough,  and  well  suited 
>ne9. 

Purchased  in  the  bazaar,  probably  from 
e,  Cuddapah  or  Guntoor.     Black  Turkey   oil- 
fCuuiaiuing  much  lime,  fine  grained    ditto. 
[Tirpatiy.  " 

Diazes  of  granites  are  sold  in  the  bazaars 

lain  and  Em«ry,  and  irregularly  crystallized 

i  are  sold  as  Emery  ;    said   tu  be  procurable 

fuy,  near  Xaggery,   Naglapoorum  and  the 

ing  Hills. 

tiiUed  for  grinding,  polishing  and 
shirpeuing. 

Grindstones. 

Arcot.  From  Kurse  Mungalum  near  Vol - 
itaot  called  If  uddy  Sagapoo  CulloO,  Bitown 
^  IK  sandstone. 

kBwiapilly  near  Aroot,  Grey  Chert  for  pav- 

iu   Hills.       Fix>m    Chumbaukum-droog, 

^lu;k  suited  for  paving   Porcelain   Mills. 

a  nodular,  bluish  gritty  limestone  from 

'the  Pulicat  Marine  Lagoon.     From  Trie- 

ish  sandstone.    Fi-om  Muddoor,    Arnee, 

sandstone  suited  for  Grindstones.     From 

Find  Korkumbady,  Yellow  red  and  purplish 

Arcot.    From    Verdachellum   and  Sadras, 
i  of  good  quality. 
From  Neducherla,   sharp  gi-ained   and 
sandstone.     From   river  near  Bellary, 
sandstones.     From   Hospet  Chetty-wairc- 
^nd  Humpsagur,  Hones  of  various  qualities, 
fleput    C<x>tharam  pallum  near  Conjeveram, 
Grit.    From  Ootramaloor,  Red  Grit. 

lies  suited  for  Grinding  purposes. 

'pah.    From   Chellaraacoor,    G re vish  brown     n        i  •     m  i         j-  .    •   .       -r      ,    .   i  ,         ^ 

e  granular  sandstone.     From   near  Cudda-     ^'^^"^  "»  J  ouughoo  district.     Its  bnght  red 
ai<h  grey  compact  Magnesian  lime,  suited    calyx  retains  its  colour  till  the  seeds  are  ripe, 
aWpeuing  stones.  From  Woontimitta  a  fino    gives  the  whole  plant  a  very  showy   appear- 
i  Khiatose  sandstone,  suited  for  a  Ragstone.    ance,  and  points  it  out  to  the  collectors  of  its 
Fn>m  Chitterpoor  and  Nongaum,  liver    ^oxwevs,  which  form  an  article  of  commerce, 

and  are  used  for  a  red  dye.  In  the  bazaars 
of  Bengal  they  are  found  in  a  dry  state,  under 
the  name  of  Datoke.  It  is  a  very  ornamental 
tree  both  in  foliage  and  blossom,  and  would 
do  well  in  compounds.  This  is  very  distinct 
from  the  Dhau,  which  is  the  common  fire- 
vvood  of  Ajmeer.  The  petals  are  officinal  at 
Lahore,  where  they  are  used  as  a  dye,  as 
well  as  a  medicine.  The  red  petals,  .contain 
much  tannic  acid.  These  scarlet  flowers 
generally  come  to  A j  mere,  from  Kotah  and 
Harowcie :  are  considered  stimulatitig  and 
given  to  women  in  luboar.     One  seer  costti 
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Dye-phul,  Anglo-Beng. 
Dhaa-phul, 
Dhub, 

Dhanga-phul,  „ 

Dhaiti  of  Bombay. 

Dhaaeu  „ 

Downy  Grislea,      Exg. 
Woolly      „  „ 

DUawn,  Hind. 

Chota  DhaoD, 

This  tree  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  China,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  continent  of  India,  especially  in  the  jungly 
tracts  at  the  foot  of  its  several  ranges  of 
mountains.  It  grows  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya 
up  to  4,000  feet,  and  it  is  common  in  ex- 
posed places,  in  the  Maturatte  and  Oova  dis- 
tricts of  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000 
feet.  It  is  a  rare  tree  in  Ajmeer,  but  is  very 
common  in   the  Prome  district.     It  is  not 


ipaxialar  sandstones.     These  are  veiy  sharp 
Hpun.    From  Gaiijam,  reddish  white  granular 

Ji".  Prom  Palnaud,  purple  and  lilac  slaty 
Mfine  in  grain.  Honestonos,  black  lime- 
rlithugraphic  marbles.  Fronn  Gootemookoola 
rda,  hones :  from  Koopookoonda  8  miles  west 
*c«ndali,  below  the  signal  pond,  rough  sand- 
listening  with  Mica.  From  Matoor  Hill, 
■^  nigBtone. 

From  Ellichpooir  and  Kotah,  sand- 
"withFoflgils 

»!•    Saudatones,   Hones  and  Lithographic 
wjttndaut,  and  of  every  quality  and  size. 

From    Vurdeputty    and    Passumallec, 
w^ai'se  grained  griudstonoa. 


GROSSULARIAOBiE. 

in  Ajmir  four  annas,  its  leaves  are  used  in 
infasioB  as  tea,  but  both  the  red  flowers  and 
leaves  are  use  for  dyeing  purposes.  In  the 
Northern  Circars,  the  leaves  are  employed  in 
dyeing  leather.  Sheep-skias,  steeped  in  an 
infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  take  on  a  fine 
red,  <Jf  ^vhich  native  slippers  are  made.  The 
dried  flowers  are  employed  in  Northern  India, 
under  the  name  of  Dhauri,  in  dyeing  with 
Morinda  bark ;  but  perhaps  more  for  their 
astringent  than  for  their  tintorial  properties. 
Dr.  Gibson  states  that  in  Kandesh  the  flowers 
form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce, 
inland,  as  a  dye.  It  grows  abundantly  in  the 
hilly  tracts  of  the  Northern  Circars.  The 
gum  called  dhaura  or  dhau-ka-gond,  is 
brought  from  Mewar  and  Harowtee,  and  is 
abundant,  white  in  colour,  like  the  katira 
and  tragacanth  gums,  swells  in  water ;  in 
dyeing  cloth  it  is  applied  ,  to  those  parts 
that  the  dye  is  not  wished  to  touch ;  it  is 
eaten  in  "  luddoo  ;**  one  mauud  costs  ten 
rupees.  Its  wood  is  used  for  fuel  and  by 
tbeabkar,  or  liquor  distillers,  for  fermenting 
liquor:  its  leaves  are  used  in  infusion  as  tea. 
Irvine.  Oen.  Med.  Top.,  p.  133.  O'Sha/f^ghnessy 
Bengal  Dlspeiisaiory.  McClelland.  Dr,  J.  L. 
Stewart,  Oleghorn  Funjab  Report  Kullu  and 
Kangra,  p.  82.     Thio.  En.pl.  Zeyl  II,  122. 

GRIS  PEQUENO.     Sp.    Calabar   skins. 

GRISSEE,  in  lat.  7°  10'  8.  and  long. 
112°  42^*  E,  in  the  north  of  Java,  is  a 
noted  trading  place. — Horshurgh. 

GRISSIK.     See  Sourabaya. 

GRIT  ACHE  K.  Sans,  in  hindu  mytho- 
logy a  heavenly  courtezan,  from  ghrita,  cla- 
rified butter,  and  aiich,  to  worship. 

GRtTTHUM.     Sans,     Ghi. 

GROBAGAN,  here,  at  the  centre,  on  the 
limestone  district,  is  a  mud  volcftuo,  16 
feet  in  diameter.  The  black  mud  every 
two  to  five  seconds  bubbles  up  and  subsides  ; 
it  rises  to  a  height  of  20  to  30  foet,  then 
explodes  with  a  dull  noise,  scattering  a 
shower  of  warm  black  mud  in  every  dii'ec- 
tion,  round  about  fire  warm  brine  springs 
from  which  salt  is  extracted  Its  erup- 
tions are  most  frequent  in  the  rainy  season. 
It  is  called  **  kuwu,"  **  the  place  of  abode,** 
and  an  old  legend  is  that  it  is  the  residence 
of  a  monster  snake  whose  writhings  cause 
the  eruptions.  Oldham  in  Yules  Embassy. 
GROSE.    Author  of  Voyage  to  the  East 

Indies. 

GROSNAM.     See  Kunawer. 

GROSSOL  ARI ACE-^,  the  curmnt  worts, 
or  currant  tribe,  is  the  GrossulaceaB  of 
Lindley.  They  are  unarmed,  or  thorny 
shrubs,  arranged  in  five  genera,  one  of 
which,  the  genus  Ribes,  occui*8  in  India  R. 
grosaularia  L,  is  the  gooseberry :  R.  rab- 


GROUND  NUTS. 

rum,  L,  is  the  red  currant  a&d  R  nigi 
L,  is  the  black  currant.  Dr.  Royle  regi 
the  Himalayan  Ribes  as  a  distinct  spe 
and  names  it  R.  himaleuse. — Voigi. 

GROUHONEE.  Uria  ?  Kahatee  Ul 
A  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gamsur,  extn 
height  80  feet,  circamference  6  feet, 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersectioi 
the  first  branch,  12  feet.  The  pktforn 
the  cars  used  at  the  Juggurnauth  festive 
often  made  of  this  wood,  but  it  is  chi 
used  for  firewood,  being  tolerably  comai 
The  bark  is  said  to  be  used  inedeciuafli 
diarrhoea. — Captain  Macdonidd. 

GROUND  CHUMP  A.  Bjerapferia.  \ 
GROUND-FISH.  The  Bora  chxini 
Bhootan,  inhabits  the  jheelH  and  % 
running  streams  near  the  hills,  bat 
principally  in  the  banks,  into  which 
penetrate  from  one  to  five  or  six 
and  are  found  generally  two  iu 
chamber,  coiled  concentrically  like  s 
the  entrance  to  these  retreats  leading 
the  river  into  the  bank  is  gene 
few  inches  below  the  surface,  so  th 
fish  can  return  to  the  water  at  pleasure, 
mode  of  catching  them  is  by  iutrod 
the  hand  into  these  holes.  It  is  not 
that  they  bore  their  own  burrows, 
they  take  possession  of  those  made  by 
crabs.  Dr.  Campbell  says  they  a 
more  capable  than  other  fish  of  rao?i 
dry  ground.  Tlie  bora-chung  v 
pear  to  be  an  Ophiocephalus,  pro 
0.  barka  described  by  Buchanan,  as 
biting  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers 
ry  to  the  Ganges. — TenneuVs  SJceicles 
Hist,  of  Ceylony  pp.  30 7-8. 

GROUND  NUTS.     Earth  nut. 

Benq.     Bhoyaing,       Gci.1 


Bbooi  Mootig, 
MooDg  Piioolli, 
Japau  pulse, 
China  pulse, 
Pindar  uut, 


Eng. 


if 


it 


Mani-uiaDoti, 
Cacahuete, 
Vor  Kadale, 
Veru  Shanagaln, 


The  ground-nut  is  the  fruit  of  the 
hypogcxja,  or  hypocarpogea.     The  plan^ 
somewhat    the   appeat*ance   of    the 
garden-pea,     though    more   boshy. 
cuUivatea  in  the   South    of  Europe,  h 
in   America,    Africa,    Asia,    Australia 
the   Archipelago.     From  the  circuros 
of  its  introducing   its  fruit  or  pod  int 
earth,  for  ther  purpose   of  npening  its 
the  Ai-achis,   or  earth-nut,  has  obtamj 
na,me.     The   flowers,  leaves   and  atei 
produced  in  the   ordinary  manner 
the  pea  tribe.     When  the  yellow  flowc 
withered   and   the  seed  fertilised,  thj 
nothing   left  but   the  bare  stem  whicl 
supported  it.     This  stem,  in  which 
germ  of  the  future  fruit  and  pod,  now 
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idiy  in  a  cnrved  manner,  with  a  tendency 
ire  shortly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  the  now  naked  stem  penetrates 
il  inches    into   the    earth.       In     this 
ire  position  the  fruit  tak6s  its  ripened 
J,  and  is  either  gathered  from  its  hiding 
or  left  to  the   future   season,  when  its 
of  rising  into   new   existence  calls  it 
its  natural  position.     Whdn  mature, 
I  of  a  pale  yellow   color,   wrinkled,   and 
an  oblong  pod,  sometimes  contracted 
middle;   it  contains    efenerally  two 
a  valablo  article  of  food  in   the  tro- 
parts   of  Africa,     America   and  ^Vj^ia. 
are-  sweetish   and    almond-like,  and 
in  oil,  when   pressed,  not   inferior  in 
to  that  obtained  from  the  olive.    The 
embes  that  of.  clover,  and,    like   it, 
excellent  food  for  cattle.      The  cake, 
[the  oil  is  expi'asscd,  forms  an  excellent 
.   The    ArachLs   seeds    are   usually 
the  dr)%  warm  weather,  from  May  to 
id   are  placed    at    the    distance  of 
inches   from   each  other.     Insects 
of  them;  and  if  the   season  is  cold 
iTonrable  to  them,  or  the  growth  re- 
,  they  become    musty  and    bad,  or  are 
insects.     The    mode   of  obtiiining 
linearly  the  same  as   for  other  pulse 
and  under  favorable  circumstances 
is  will  produce    half  its  weight  of 
heated  and  pressed  the  quantity 
'considerably    increased.     This  oil  is 
every  purpose   for  which   olive  or 
oil  is  used.     For  domestic    purposes 
led,  and  it  does  not  become  rancid 
ickly  as  other    oils.      In    lamps    the 
icy  of  its   light  is    superior    to   that 
ive  oil,  and   its    durability     is    seven 
per  hoar  beyond    the  combustion  of 
st  olive  oil,  with   the    additional   ad- 
of  scarcely  any  smoke!     Under  the 
Ground  Nut  or  Manilla   oil  there  was 
from  the    ^ladras   Presidency,    in 
years   1852.53  to  1855c56    chiefly 
Uuiteil    Kingdom,    Bombay,    and 
fndian  French  ports,   to   tlio    amount  of 
^-4  gallons  valued  at  Rupees  2,12,896. 
extensively     cultivated    in  Southern 
It    thrives     well       on       a     light 
soil,  and  is  very   prolific.     In  some 
of  Araeiica  it  yields    from    30    to    80 
clsof  nuts  per  acre.     On  the   Western 
of  Africa  it  is   planted  to    a   great 
lu  South  Carolina  the  seed  is  roast- 
used  as   chocolate.     The   leaves  are 
t medicinally,   it  is  gree(lily  devoured  in 
Jcn  state  by  cattle.     Two  varieties  are 
in  Malacca,   the  white  seed   and  the 
seed,  and  also  in  Java,  in  the  vicinity 
»gtir  plantations,  the  oil  cake  being  used 
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as  manure.  It  is  there  known  as  katiang. 
The  seeds  are  consumed  aa  a  cheap  popular 
luxury,  being  half  roasted,  and  tnen  eaten 
with  salt.*  The  oil  is  calculated  to  serve  as 
an  efficient  and  very  cheap  substitute  for 
olive  oily  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  It 
burns  with  little  femoke^  with  a  clear  flame, 
and  affords  a  very  full  bright  light,  answer- 
ing perfectly  in  Argand  lamps.  The  oil 
cake  affords  also  an  excellent  food  ^br  cattle. 
Eng,  Cyc,  Ed.  Phil  Mag,  Sinvmonds.  Jury,  Hep. 
Mad,  E»,  Useftd  PUmts.  O^Shaughnessy. 
GROUND  NUT  OIL. 


Manilla  nut  oil,         Eno. 
Willayoti-mung-ki- 

Phulli-ka-tel,       Hind. 
Booi-sing  ka  tol,  „ 


Katsjangmeniak,  Malat. 
Ver*kaddalai  yennaijTAic 
Manilla  nana,  Tel. 

Venj  Shanaga  nuna,  Tel 

This  valuable  oil  is  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  ground  nut,  the  fruit  of  the  Ara- 
chis  hypogoea,  which  is  grown  largely  in 
tropical  America,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
Austi*alia,  East  Indies  and  the  Archipelago. 
In  the  year  1848-49—37,000  gallons  were 
shipped  from  madras,  but  in  the  two  follow- 
ing years  the  exports  exceeded  1,00,000 
gallons  but  fell  to  57,207  gallons  in  1852-53. 
In  form,  the  nut,  is  a  long,'  light  shell,  con- 
taining two  kernels  covered  with  a  brown 
rind,  when  shelled  they  are  white  in  appear- 
ance. The  pod  is  woody  and  dry,  contain- 
ing the  peas,  or  nuts,  as  they  are  called, 
hence  the  common  names,  ground-nut  or 
pea-nut.  It  is  a  low  creeping  plant,  with 
yellow  flowers,  and  after  these  drop  off,  and 
the  pod  begins  to  form,  the  tendrils  put  out 
from  the  plant  and  take  root  in  the  earth, 
where  the  nut  is  produced  and  ripened.  The 
fruit  is  picked  from  the  ground  by  hand, 
and  the  vines  are  a  favorite  food  for  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle.  From  30  to  80  bushels 
are  produced  on  an  acre.  The  seeds  contain 
aboat  44  per  cent,  of  a  clear  pale  yellow 
fixed  oil,  which  is  largely  used  in  India  for 
lamps,  1,950  parts  of  seed,  separated  from 
their  coverings  and  blanched,  give  1,405  of 
kernels,  from  which,  by  cold  pressure  703 
parts  of  oil  are  procured.  It  is  capable  of 
being  refined  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  salad  oil  and  supersede  those  of  the 
olive  and  the  almond,  which  are  but  preca- 
rious in  their  crops,  and  this  oil  is  so  very 
useful  to  machinery  that  the  naval  steam 
cruisers  on  the  African  coast  have  adopted 
it.  Price  of  ground  nuts  from  the  River  Gam- 
bia and  from  Siera  Leone  per  ton  at  £10  per 
ton  sell  in  London  at  £1 1.  Nearly  all  these 
nuts  arc  transhipped  to  France,  where 
they  command  a  ready  sale;  are  there 
converted  into  oil,  aiid  thence  find  their 
way  over  the  world  in  the  shape  of  olive 
oil, — the    skill    of     the    French     chemists 
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enabling  them  to  imitate  the  real  Lucca  and 
Florence  oils,  bo  as  to  deceive  the  nicest 
judges.  Indeed,  the  oil  from  the  pea  nuts 
possesses  a  sweetness  and  delicacy  that  can- 
not be  surftassed.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
consumed  to  any  large  extent  in  India, 
although  the  nut  it^lf  is  'much  eaten  by 
the  poorer  classes.  It  is  said  to  be  used  for 
adnlter^rting  gingely  oil  in  North  Ai'cot, 
where  it  costs  from  Rs.  1-8,  to  2-12,  per 
xnaund.  In  the  Nellore  District;,  the  seeds 
are  procurable  at  Rs.  1-8,  per  maund  and  in 
Tanjore  about  200  acres  are  cultivated  pro- 
ducing annually  75  candies  of  oil  at  Rs.  2-6 
per  maund.  Its  value  in  London  in  January 
1855  was  £47-10  per  ton.  Madras  Tariff, 
Tanjore  Local  Committee,  Lieut,  Hawkes, 
SimmondSf  Gommerdal  productff, 

GROUND  PARAKEETS,  belonsr  to  the 
sub- family  Platycercince,  of  the  family  VAt- 
tacidas  and  order  Scansores  or  climbers, 
which  may  be  thus  shown. 

Order  I. — Scansores  or  climbers. 

Fam.     Psittacidaj. 

Suh-Fam.  Cacatuina9.  2  gen.  6  spec,  viz.,  1  Calyp* 
torhyncns,  4  Caoatua. 

Suh'Fam.    Psittacmae,  Parrots,  3  gen.   1.3  sp.  viz., 

1  Coracopsis,  2  Tanygnatbus,  10  Paltcomis. 
Suh'Fam.     Platjcercina),  Ground  Parakoets,  2  gen 

2  6p.  viz.     1.     Apmsmictus  :  1  Platycprcus. 
^ub'Fam,     Loriinsb,  Lories,  4  gen.   1  sab-gcn.  and 

13  sp.  viz. 

Section  i.  tongue  not  filamenied. 

2.  Electus,  3  Loriculus. 

Section  a,  tongue  filamented. 

3.  Lorins,  4  Eos.  1  Trichoglossus. 

GROUND     RATANS.       The     excellent    of  the  coffee  bu^  he  tells  us  is  m^ 
walking  sticks  known  to  the   British  under  i  cious.       It    conies    and    goes — now 
this  name,  are  made  from  theRhapisflabelli-    spi-eadinp^  over  a  whole  estate,  now(«»n 
formis  which  grows  in  Lin-kin  and  SoatLern  ;  itself  to  a  single  tree  amongst  then 
China.     See  Marsh  Date.     Calamus.  '  here,   leavinnr  an  estate  in  the  conrse 

GROVES  of  trees  were  planted  by  the  an-  i  twelve-month,  there,  remaining  perman 
cient  Egyytians  witliin  the  court  yards  of  [  Sometimes  spreading  over  a  whole 
their  temples,  but  the  laws  of  Moses,  (Dent.  |  sometimes  attacking  a  single  field, 
xvi,  21,)  forbad  theHebrews  to  plant  any  tree  I  leaviiig  it  for  another  and  anotlier. 
ncarthealtar  of  theLord,  though  the  Alexan-  i  the  white  hug  prcfei*s  dry,  and  tlie  bp 
drian  Jews,  in  later  times,  planted  groves  damp,  localities,  the  latter  being  fonnd 
near  their  synagogues.  Individual  trees,  plentiful  in  close  i^vines  and  amongst  b((| 
throughout  India,  are  regarded  as  habitations  rotting  timbers  than  on  open  hill  sides,  j 
of  spirits  both  good  and  bad,  and  noon  cay  it  is  probably  to  this  predilection,  that! 
is  the  particular  period  at  which  their  evil  shifting  of  the  insect  is  attributable.  ] 
influence  is  exercised.  In  the  Fiji  ishinds  a  bug,  of  course,  seeks  out  the  softest  J 
fine  grove  exists  in  tlie  Rew-a  district,  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  tree, — theyw 
near  the  Mission  Station  of  Maiiisnva,  and  '  shoots,  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  and; 
at  a  point  of  the  coast  termed  Na  Vadra  Tolu  clusters  of  berries, 
(the  three  screw-pines),  probably  from  three 
Pandanus  odoratissimus  trees,  still  a  com- 
mon plant  in  that  locality,  having  stood 
there.  Leaving  the  Mission  premises,  and 
keeping  along  the  sandy  beach,  an  enor- 
mous yevuyevu  tree  (Hernandia  sonora, 
Linn.)  presents  itself,  forming  a  complete 
bower,   which   leads   to  a  curious   group  of 
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vegetable  giants.     A  venemble  votorakani 
(Barringtonia    speciosa,   Linn,)  more  t)^ 
sixty  feet  high,  has  thrown  out  several  hri 
branches,    two  of  which  form,  in  connexl 
with  the   stem,  bold    arches.    Yesi  (Af 
bijuga,  A.  Gray)  and  Baka  (Ficus)  seei 
have  been  those  principally  selected.    % 
vesi  furnished  the  best  timber  of  the  ish 
and  may,  as  the  most  valued  tree,  have 
thought  the    fit  residence  of  a  god,  as 
is  nothing  in  its  appearance  that  is  exti 
dinary, — the  beech  most  nearly  reserabi 
it  in  look.     These  sacred  groves  and  ti 
are  not  worshipped    as  gods,  but  as  in 
Odin  religion  are  looked  upon  as  places  wl 
certain  gods  had  taken  up  their  tibode.- 
Islands. 

GRUB,  a  term  familiar  to  coffee  pis 
in  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula  of  India,  apf 
to  insects  which  injure  the  coffee  plantj 
coffee  berry.  Mr.  Nietner'slist  of  the  en( 
of  the  Coffee  tree  holds  good  in  gene 
the  entire  coffee  region  of  Ceylon.  Hei 
us,  however,  that  the  brown  and  wliitaj 
and  the  black  and  white  grub,  are  the i 
important  enemines  of  the  coffee  tree,] 
that  the  destruction  caused  bv  Ar 
Limacodes,  Zeuzera,  Phjrmatea,  Strachi 
the  Coffee  rat,  appear  to  be  of  a  more 
and  .  occasional  nature  and  nre  tberef 
less  importance.  There  are  three  pests 
are  chief — the  white  bug,  the  brown 
the  black  bug. 

B2i(f, — The  appearance  and  disap| 


The  injurj'^  done  by  the  white  bug  9m 
more  severe  than  that  from  the  brown,] 
not  being  so  plentiful  as  the  latter,  it  i| 
less  general  importance.  The  white  bi 
especially,  fond  of  congregating  amom 
clusters  of  berries,  which  drop  off  fronlj 
injury  they  receive,  and  trees  often  I 
their  entire  crop  in  this  manner.    TbeinJ 
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JDced  by  the  brown  bug  is  the  weaken- 

^  of  the  tree  and  is  thns  more  general, 

lithe  crop  does  not  drop  off  altogether 

so  suddenly.     With  white  bugs  on  an 

lie  the  crop  can  hardly  be  estimated  ; 

ith  brown  bags  it  can. 

White  gntb, — Under   this  name   are  in- 

ided  the  larvee  of  various  MclolontbidsB, 

cock-chafers  of  Ceylon,  which  do  much 

to  cofiee  plantations,  young  and  old, 

eating  tlie  roots  of  the  trees.     Mr.  J.  L. 

Jon  of  Rambodde  considers  the  white 

lb  to   be  by   far    the    greatest   enemy 

[the  coffee  trees  which  the  planter  has  to 

end  with,  as   he  never  know  a  single 

recover  after  their  attack,  and  he  adds 

they  had   destroyed,  at  Rambodde,  in 

f years,  between  eight  and  ten   thousand 

of  fine  old  coffee.     Mr.  Gordon  used  to 

[Dp  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  and 

I  out  such  grubs  as  he  conld  find. 

'ick  gnih. — The  larvsB  of  the  moth  call- 

itis  segetum,  is  the  very  destructive 

ck  grub."     This  pest  is  about  an  inch 

and  is  most  abundant  from  August  to 

"  Br.  The  caterpillar  lives  in  the  ground 

Iflwnes  out  at  night  to  feed,  and  is  very 

Bon  and   injurious.     They   attack   not 

[coffee  trees,  but  all  sorts  of  vegetables 

fcwers  and    are   very   destructive    to 

and  in  the  field,  as  they  eat  every 

that  \h   artificially  raised,    despising 

and  weeds.     They   generally  appear 

f  on  certain  fields  and  will  not  go  over  an 

ie.   The  insect  is  not  confined  to  Cey- 

R  its  ravages  are  well  known  in  India,  at 

I  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Europe  where 

vjores  the  grain  and  beet  root  crops.     In 

flon  it  only  attacks  young  coff*ee   trees, 

fc^nng  off  the  bark  round  the  stem  just 

re.  the  ground.     Where  the  trees   are 

small,  they  are  bitten  right  off    and 

tops  sometimes  partially  dragged  under 

i^ound,  where  the  grubs  may  easily  be 

3vered  and  dislodged.  The  damage  which 

isflict  on  plantations  may  be  estimated 

l>en  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Nietner  lost 

tbem  in    one  season,  in   certain  fields, 

ttany  as  twenty-five  per   cent,    of   the 

ong  trees  he  had  put  down. — Nietner  on 

'^tc«  of  the  OqffeePlant:  See  Bug ;  Coffee. 

GRUHAPRAVESAM.     See  Hindu. 

GRUHA-PATU.     Sans,  from    graha,    a 
IMet,  and  pati  a  lord. 
jGRUNSPAN.     GEfE.    Verdigris. 

[GRUNTH.  The  grnnth  is  the  name  of 
W  book  of  the  Sikh  religionists  written 
rfteGoomoocki  character  modified Nagari." 
lis  book  is  placed  in  the  holy  temple  of 
priUir  and  is  greatly  reverenced  by  the 
*th  sect.  * 


GRUNTH. 

The  founder,  Nanak,  was  the  son  of  a  grain- 
factor  at  Talwundee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lahore.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1469,  and 
in  early  life  deserted  the  humble  shop  of  his 
father  to  seek  in  study  and  retirement  a  more 
genial  occupation  for  a  naturally  reflective 
mind.  The  tenets  of  the  hindu  and  mahome- 
dan  of  that  day  alike  dissatisfied  him  ;  and  he 
came  forwai-d  as  a  reformer  of  his  country's 
faith.  For  the  gross  polytheism  of  hindu 
mythology  he  substituted  what  maybe  defined 
a  high  philosophic  deism,  and  succeeded  in 
collecting  together  a  large  body  of  followers, 
whom  he  called  Sikh,  or  "  disciples  ;'*  and 
these  he  organised  under  a  theocratic  form 
of  polity,  being  himself  reco^ised  as  their 
Gooroo,  or  "  teacher.**  For  many  years 
this  rapidly  increasing  body  of  converts 
continued  to  lead  a  peaceful  meditative  life, 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  their  holy  book, 
the  "  Grunth,"  which  contained  all  the  re- 
corded dogmas  of  .their  founder.  They  grar 
dually  spread  over  other  parts  of  India,  a 
college  of  them  existed  so  far  south  as 
Patna  probably  founded  by  Gooroo  Tegh 
Bahadur.  An  interesting  account  of  this 
college  is  given  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  from  the  pen  of 
C.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  dated  March  17,  1781. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Govind  Singh,  the  tenth  gooroo, 
gave  a  new  character  to  this  religious  com- 
munity. He  was  a  man  of  a  naturally  war- 
like spirit  and  ambitious  views,  and  thirst- 
ing to  be  revenged  for  domestic  wrongs, 
soon  converted  the  hitherto  cont^emplative 
Sikhs  into  a  band  of  warriors.  These  were 
the  men  who  a  century  afterwards  formed 
the  flower  of  Runjeet  Singh's  army,  and 
whose  rampant  fanaticism  presented  so 
formidable  an  array  on  the  different  battle- 
fields during  the  Sutlej  and  Punjab  cam- 
paign. Of  the  Sikh  religionists,  the  highest 
class  are  the  Bedi,  Like  the  Syud  race,  who 
claim  a  priority  over  all  mahomedans,  as 
being  lineal  descendants  of  Mahomed,  these 
Bedi  rank  first  among  the  Sikh,  as  being 
descended  from  Gooroo  Nanuk,  the  founder 
of  their  sect.  They  form  by  virtue  of  their 
descent,  the  heridatary  priesthood.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in 
all  parts  of  the  Punjab :  in  the  districts 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  Kangiii  hills,  at 
Goojran walla  in  the  middle  of  the  Bechna 
Doab,  at  Gogaira  on  the  Ravi,  and  at 
Shahpur,  on  the  Jeelum,  and  a  few  at  Ba- 
wul  Pindi ;  they  are  also  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  to  the  south  of  the  Sutlej. 
But  their  home  and  stronghold  is  at  a  town 
named  after  their  founder,  Derah  Bale» 
Nanuk,  on  the  Ravi,  near  Buttalla.     So 
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notorious  has  been  the  crime  of  infanticide 
among  them,  that  a  Bedi  was  generally 
known  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  Kori 
Mar,  or  **  daaghter-slayer/' 

The  Bedi,  adopted  as  their  patronimic  the 
name  of  the  tribe  to  which  their  ancestor, 
Nannk,  belonged.    But  there  are  Bedi  still 
of  that  original  tiibe,  who  are  not  descend- 
ants of  the  Oooroo,  nor,  indeed,  Sikhs  at  all. 
With  .  these   men    pride,  and  pride  alone, 
prompted  to  the  crime.     The  fear  of  pover- 
ty arising  from  marriage  expenditure  would 
have  little   weight    with   them,   as,   unlike 
the  impoverished  Rajpoots,  they  were  ge- 
nerally men  of  wealth  and  affluence ;  they 
held  fertile  Jagheers  and  their,  priestly  cot'- 
fers  were  well  filled  with,  the   offeriugs   and 
dnes  of  their   race.     But  in  defence  of  the 
unnatural  custom,  which  they   did  not  at- 
tempt to  deny,  they,  like  the  Rajpoot  rckces, 
were  ready  with  a  traditionary  obligation 
laid  upon  them  by  an  indigpant  ancestor.  The 
storyis'tlms  given  by  Major  Herbert.  Edwards 
When  a    bridegroom    and  his  party   were 
departing,  the  two   sons  of  Dhnrm   Chund, 
accompanied  them  to  give  them  rooksat.   The 
weather  was  hot,  the  party  out  of  temper  and 
they  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  taking  the 
young  Bedi  furth^p  than  etiquette  required. 
When    the    lads    returned    home  footsore, 
Dhurm  Chund  asked  if  the  Khutra  had  not 
bid  them   to  turn  back  sooner  ?     The    boys 
said  *  No,'  and  it  was  then  that  the  old  man, 
indignant  at  all  the  insults  which  the  bridal 
of  his  daughter  had  brought  down  upon  him 
from  an  inCerior  class,  laid   the  inhuman  in- 
junction on  his  descendants,  that   in  future 
*  no  Bedi  should  let  a   daughter  live.'     The 
boys  were  horror-stricken  at  so  unnatural  a 
law,  and  with  clasped  hands  represented  to 
their  father  that  to  take  the  life  of  a  child  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sins  in  the  Shastras.  But 
Dhurm   Chund   replied,    *  that   if  the  Bedi 
remained  true   to  their  faith,  and  abstained 
from    lies   and    strong     drink,    Providence 
would  reward  thera  with  none  but  male  chil- 
dren, but,  at  any  rate  let  the  burden  of  the 
crime  be  upon  his   neck,  and   no  one  else*s. 
And  from   that  time  forth   Dhurm   Chnnd's 
head   fell  forward   upon  his   chest,   and  he 
evermore  walked  as   one  who  bore  an  awful 
weight  upon  his  shoulders.     **  With  consci- 
ences thus  relieved,  the  race  of  Bedi  continu- 
ed for  three  hundred   years  to  murder  their 
infant  daughters,  and  if  any   Bedi,  out  of 
natural  feeling,  preserved  a  girl,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  rest  and  treated  as  a 
common  sweeper.  Through  the  mists  of  this 
story  it  seems  clear  that  religious  pride,  and 
horror  of  giving   a  daughter   to   an  inferior 
caste,  and  not  pecuniary  considerations,  first 
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led  the  Bedi  to  adopt,  the  custom  of  femali 
infanticide.  McGregor* s  History  of  the  8ikH 
Vol.  I,  p  44.  ' 

Major  H.  Ediuardes'f  Jullwidhar  Report  M 
Infanticide. — Browne* 8  Indian  Infanticide^  pj 
115,116,117. 

GRUNT'HEE.  Sans,  From  grantha,j 
book,  one  who  is  learned  in  the  Grantb. 

GRUS.     A   genus   of  birds  belon^ring^ 

the  family  Gruida3  in   which    are  the  gan&t 

Grus  and  Anthropoides.     Grus  antigone,  t1 

Saras,  breeds  south  of    the  Himalaya : 

specimens  too  young  to  fly  are  occasioni 

brought  for   sale  even  to  Calcutta.     TuriK 

describing   the   lake    "  Ramtchoo,"    as  ft 

que n ted  by  great  abundance   of  water- fo! 

wild-geese,  ducks,  teal,  and  storks,  whichi 

the  approach  of  winter,  take  their  flight  to 

der  retripns,  says  prodigious  numbers  of 

Sarai^,  the  largest  species  of  the  crane  kind,! 

seen  here  at  certain  seasons  of  the  je&r, 

they  say,  that  any  quantity  of  eggs  may  tb« 

be  collected :  theyare  found  deposited  nearf 

banks.  **  I  had,  he  adds,  several  of  them,  gii 

to  me  when  1  was  at  Tassisudon,  during 

rains  ;  they  were  as  largo  as  a  turkey's 

and  I  remember  being  told  that  they  cai 

from  this  place;   but  whether  or  not 

were  those  of    the  Saras,  I  cannot  veni 

to  pronounce."     Instances  are  known  of  I 

Saras  breeding  in  captivity,  a  pair  was 

ed  the  range  of  a  large  walled  garden  (pi 

ted  from  jackals)  containing  shallow  inni 

ted  enclosures  fortlie  growth  of  rice:  ti^ 

nest  was  commenced  under  water,  andn«^ 

for  some  inches  above  the  surface ;  the 

are  two  in  number,  about  3j  inches  long| 

2  J  inches  broad,  of  a  bluish- white,  withaf 

distantly  placed  rufo.us  specks  and  blotch 

Major  Cunningham,  in  his    *  Ladak,'  &c., 

marks  that    **  the  water  fowl   swarm  on 

lakes  and    on  the  still  waters  of  tjie  Up| 

Indus.   I  have,  he  says,  shot  the  wild  gc 

on  the  Thogji,  Channio  and  Chomoriri  l« 

at  15,000    feet  ;  and  Col.  Bates  and  I  si 

three  teal  on  the  Suraj  Dal,  a  small  lake  J 

tlie  head  of  the  Bhaga  river,  at  an  elevatic 

of  upwards  of  1 6,000  feet."  . 

Qrus  Aiisiralasiana,  Gould,  is  the  *Nalaj 

Companion'     of   the  Australian   Coloni 

and  until   recently,  was    supposed    to 

identical  with  Gr.  antigone  ,  (L.),  or 

Indian    Saras  or    Surhuns.      The    Aust 

lian  crane  has  much  more  of  the  aspect^ 

Gr.   vulgaris,  Pallas;   but  is  consider 

larger. 

Grus    cinerea  the   European  or  conn 
Crane.  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa :  mlgi^toT 
now  rare  in  Entain :  common  in  India  dur 
the  cold  season.  As  described  by  Major  Lloj 
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jpiMenred  by  himself  in  Scandinavia,  it  *^  nsn- 
mIj  breeds  in  extended  morasses,  far  away 
bom  the  baonts  of  men.  It  makes  its  nest, 
^ODsisting  of  stalks  of  plants  and  the  like,  on 
f  tussock,  and  often  amongst  willow  und 
oikr  bashes.  The  female  lays  two  eggs," 
tc.  The  words  '  Crane,'  Grus,  Geranos,  with 
tbe  Hiudobtaui  Saras,  Kakarra,  Karracb, 
^e,  ail  have  reference  to  the  loud  tram- 
*  g  voices  of  the  birds  in  questiou,  which 
a  very  distinct  group  by  themselves, 
sbonld  be  confounded  with  no  other, 
so-called  '  Gigantic  Craue,*  or  *  Adju- 
'  can  merely  clatter  its  mandibles  toge- 
.  Tbe  *  Indian  Field*  says  theyknow  of  no 
k  variety  of  Crane'  inhabiting  Asia :  the 
Crane  is  often  used  so  vaguely  that  it 
mean  any  large  wader ;  and  the  term 
k*  is  employed  somewhat  vaguely, 
individuals  of  the  variable  common 
may  well  occur,  *  Black  Squirrels*  in 
Altai  are  evidently  the  common  grey  or 
lonred  squirrel  of  all  North  Asia  ;  the 
of  which  are  familiar  to  Europeans  in 
tliape  of  muffs  and  tippets,  Indian  Field 
tirdi;  Cranes. 

USTO.     Hind.     Vibnmum  fcctens. 
TLLUS  MIGRATORIUS,  the  com- 
ikcost.  There  are  however  othei'  locusts, 
ihem,  of  a  red  colour. 

Hind.     Pronounced  Ser,  Thibe- 
d. 

Bbno.       Areca    catechu^ — Li7in, 

fDAB.    Sans.     Diospyros  glutinosa. 
KJAH.      Hind.      Pavia  indica,    Indian 
chcsnut.    See  Juah,  Kulu. 

iuaiacum  officinale. 


ism  Tito,  £no. 

Bois-saint,   Fr. 
Ger. 


It. 


Lignam 


Lat. 
Sp. 


QoaJBcOf 
Guaicom 

vitro, 
Guagaco, 

iThis  shrub  has  been  introduced   into  the 
Gardens,  and  found  to  thrive  remark- 
well,  readily   flowering   and   fruiting, 
chief  value   is   for  medicinal  purposes, 
the  wood,  about   4   inches  in   diame- 
f»  is  very  hard  and  close  grained,  suited 
toming.    It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and 
tniola.    Both  the  bark  and  wood  are 
afi  sudorifics  in  tbe  treatment  of  gout, 
latism,    and     chronic     or    secondary 
iilis.    It  is  asserted  that    a  native   of 
Domingo  first  made  known  to  Europeans 
Bodorific  virtues  of  this  tree.     The  wood 
its  extreme  hardness  is  much  used  for 


UUANO. 

spontaneous  exudation,  or  by  taking  a  billet 
of  wood  with  a  hole  bored  through  its  cen- 
tre, length wise^  and,  setting  fire  to  the 
upper  end — the  molted  resin  flows  along 
the  tube  to  a  receiver  placed  ))eoeath  it. 
Internally  taken,  either  wood  or  resSu  ex< 
cites  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  Btomach, 
and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat  {DuU' 
can).  It  increases  the  heat  of  the  skin, 
accelerates  the  pulse,  and  proves  dia- 
phoretic, if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  or 
diuretic,  if  the  surface  <>f  tbe  body  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  In  large  doses  Dr.  Dnn- 
can  says  it  acts  as  a  purgative.  Guaiac  is 
given  in  cases  of  foul  ulcers,  hospital  gan* 
greue,  thickened  ligaments,  mercnrial  ul- 
cerabiouK,  and  in  various  forms  of  scrofula. 
The  wood  is  used  in  decoction,  the  resin 
in  pills,  emulsion,  or  tincture;  10  to  30 
grs.  may  be  given  daily.  Dr  Duncan  states 
that  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  with  three 
ounces  ot'  water  is  a  sudorific  dose  for  an 
adulb,  if  he  attend  to  keep  himself  warm. 
— 0' ShaugJmessy  McQvlloch'»  GominercidlDii'^ 
tionanjf  p.  609. 

GUAICUM  WOOD,  from  Guaicum  offi- 
oinale  of  Liyui. 

GUAKA.     Sans.     Areca  catechu. — Liwu 

GUAKU.  or  Nalla  kgkasi  Tel.  Raudia 
uligiuosa  DC.  The  orthography  of  this 
name  i\s  given  by  Mr.  Beddome,  is  doubtful. 

G  UALAM A  or  Singalese  Devil  Bird,  has 
not  yet  been  identified,  whether  it  be  au 
owl  or  a  night  hawk.  Its  shout  is  clear, 
resembles  that  of  a  human  being  and  can 
be  heard  to  a  great  distance.     Tcnna/nt, 

GUANA. 


Zib,  Ab. 

Iguana  or  Ingnana 

Lizard,     Enq. 
Ghore-pore,  Uind.  Duk. 


Biyawak ;  Bewak,  Ma- 
nawak,  Mi^awak,  Malay. 
Ghoda-sala,  Sans. 

Udumbu,   Uduma,  Tam. 

Tel. 


The  iguana  of  India  is  generally  found 
about  old  walls,  and  ruinous  buildings ;  it  is 
about  two  feet  long  ;  tail  long,  round,  and 
tapering;  back,  tail,  and  throat  are  serrated  ; 
its  whole  surface  is  covered  with  shining 
scales.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  mahome- 
dans  of  India,  and,  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
salted  and  barrelled  for  exportation.  In 
India  the  body  of  the  dried  Guana  is  made 
into  an  electuary,  with  a  certain  portion  of 
ghee,  and  used  as  a  strengthening  medicine 
in  consumptive  complaints.  An  animal  oU  is 
obtained  from  it. — FaiUkner. 


GUANO,  the  accumulated  dung  of  sea 
i,  presses,  blocks,  and  pullics.  The  birds,  found  on  manyislands.  The  white 
of  the  guaiac  tree  is  from  60 'feet  up- ^  layer  of  the  first  year,  is  considered    the 

best.  A  variety  of  guano  found  in  the 
limestone  caves  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  is 
much  used  as  a  manure  by  European  and 


fd ;  in  temperate  climates  the  growth  is 
fcedingly  slow,  not  more  than  one  line 
lually.    The  resin  is  obtained  either  by 
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Ghitiese  planters  in   Pinaug  and  ProYincTe 
Wellesley. 

M.  A.  Ramonde,  Professor  of  Nafcnral  His- 
torj  at  Lima,  was  sent  in  1853  by  the  Pera- 
viaa  Gove|;nlnent  to  the  Chincha  Islands, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  a\railable 
and  he  remained  more  than  six  weekf^,  mak- 
ing observations  on  the  origin  of  the  guano 
deposit  and  on  the  birds  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence.  In  some  places,  he  found  the  guano 
deposit  30  metres  in  depth.  From  the  bodies 
of  animals  as  well  as  from  various  manufac- 
tured articles  found  in  it,  he  concluded  that 
the  deposit  belongs  to  the  present  epoch  of 
the  earth's  history.  The  birds  observed 
during  his  visit  were  Pelecanus  wajus,  Mo- 
lilt :  Carbo  Qaimardii,  Lesson  ;  O.  albigula, 
Brandt :  Sula  variegata,  Tschndl  :  Sphenis- 
cus  Humboldtii,  Meyen  :  Plotus  auhing, 
Lin :  Rhyncops  nigra,  Lent :  Larus  modes- 
tus,  Tschudi  :  Paffinaria  Garnotii,  Lesson : 
Sterna  iuca.  Lesson,  These  species  do  not  all 
live  constantly  on  the  islands,  some  of  them 
only  appear  at  the  breeding  seasons.  The 
pelicans  do  not  appear  to  produce  much 
guano  as  they  almost  always  inhabit  the 
clifis  and  their  excrement  falls  into  the 
ocean.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Carbo.  The  species  of  Sula  contri- 
bute more  to  the  deposit,  their  number 
being  greater  and  their  habitations  being 
more  iu  the  interior  of  the  islands.  The 
species  of  Plotus  and  Rhyncops  are  veiy 
rare,  those  of  Larus  are  more  numerous, 
the  Sterna  only  visit  the  islands  to  lay 
their  eggs,  but  their  numbers  are  so  very 
'  great  that  they  must  contribute  in  a  great 
ineaAire  to  the  formation  of  guano.  The 
Spheniscus  abounds  in  the  southern  island 
which  is  inhabited.  These  birds  not  being 
able  to  fly  hollow  out  habitations  for  them- 
selves in  the  guano.  The  birds  which  pro- 
duce the  largest  quantity  of  guano  are  the 
Puffinaria :  their  number  is  incalculable.  L, 
InstHut,  May  1856. — Ed.  New,  Fhil.  Jour.^ 
November  1856,  p.  178. 

GUAR.     Hind.     Dolichos  nniflorus. 

GUAR  PHALLI.  Hind.  Cyamopsis  psora- 
loides.  Dolichos  psoraloides,  Lam.  D.  fabae- 
formis,  Willd. 

GUARAPO,  a  drink  prepared  from  sugar 
cane. 

GUARDS.  The  accounts  of  the  early 
travellers  in  India  speak  of  female  guards  of 
the  haram.  According  to  Manouchi^  that  of 
Shah  Jahan  consisted  of  a  hundred  Tartar 
women,  armed  with  a  bow,  a  poignard,  and 
a  scimetar.  The  practice  seems  to  have  been 
Driginally  hindu,  if  it  was  not  universally 
Asiatic.  The  nobles  at  Hyderabad,  still 
in  1 870,  retained  u   female  enard,   and  the 


GUATTBRIA  LON6IP0LIA. 

women  attendants  of  mahomedan  ladies  < 
Madras  are  styled  Moghulani. — Hind,  T/ica 
Vol.  II,  p.  304. 

GUARBA  TRICHILIOIDES.  Itsbarki 
a  violent  emetic  and  purgative.  Wi^ht  j 
Icones,  gives  G.  paniculata.  —  W,  1 
O^Shaughnessy,  p.  246. 

GUATTBRIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belouj 
ing  to   the  Anonacese,   a   tropical  order  \ 
plants,  chiefly   inhabiting  America  andfl 
Bast  Indies.     The  order  includes  about  I 
genera  and  250  species,  more  than  half  I 
which  occur  in  India ; 
Uvaria...  ...  42 

Guatteria...       ...   17 

Orophoea 2 

Miliusia...         ...     I 

LobocarpuB 

Pattonia 


Unona... 

Artobotrys... 

Polyalthia... 

Hyalostemma 
I  ]  Saccopetalnm 
2| 

There    are     nine    species     of  Gaat 
known  in  India  viz. : — 


i 


i 


G.  fasciculata  ? 
,,  joi]gifoHa.'jDdia,  J| 
„  sesquipedalts, '" 
„  snberosa,  India 

sya. 
„  villosa,  Monghyr. 


G,  anonajfolia,  Tavoy. 
,,  cerasoidAs,  ladia. 
,,  cinnamomea,      Singa- 
pore. 
„  badajamba,        Cbitta. 

gong-  I 

GUATTERLA    CERA  SOIDES.-Di 
W.^  A,i  Hook  8c  Thorn,  FL  Itul, 

tJvaria  cerasoides,  Roxb.,  Cor. 

Hoom,  Mahu.     Duddaga.  Dnddnka, ' 

NuIobH  ?  maram,    Tax.       Chitta  duduka, 
Mulili  'f  maram,         ,*  Chilka  ?  dudngn, 

Tliis  moderate   sized  tree  grows  in 
Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay  Pre3ideD( 
In*  Goimbatore,  the  wood',   seen  in  a 
or  four  years  old  branch,  was  white  and  cl 
grained.  It  is  a  tree  common  in  the  Boal 
coast  and  ghat  forests ;  less  so  inlaud 
may  be  easily  recognised  by  its  great  straij 
uess,  and  handsome  appearance.    Its  w( 
is  there  reddish  and  close  grained,  useful  i 
carpentry,  as  well  as  for  naval  purposes, 
boat-masts,  small  spars,  &c.     On  the 
very  it  appears  to  be  a  tolerably  bard 
and    does  not  seem  to  warp.     The  natij 
on  the  Godavery,  do  not  however,  va 
and   say    that    it    is    soft.       Mr.    Lai 
writes  of  it  as  occurring  in  the  Nulla  Mi 
as  a  white  and   tolerably  hard  wood, 
natives,  he  says,  nse  it  li(>tle,  bnt  heconsij 
it  a  useful  wood. — Drs.  Roxb.  VoigU  ^ 
Gibson  and  Birdwood  Caj)iain  Bcddome. 
Latham. 

GUATTERIA  LONGIFOLIA  -  TF^I 
W,^A. 

Uvaria  longifolia,    Roxb,  \  Unona  Ioiigifolia»  -^l 


Debdari, 
Mast  ttoof 
Asok  uiaram, 
Deva-dani, 


Beno. 
Enu. 
Tax. 


Thevatham, 
Aaoka  cbetta 
Asokam, 


» 
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GUAZUMA  TOMENTOSA. 

A  reiy  handsome,  erect  growing,  large 
oi  Liclia  and  Java,  but  with  a  soft  and 
slen  wood.  It  is  mach  grown  in  Madras, 
ornamental  tree,  and  it  shonld  be 
iu  avenaes  more  than  it  is  at  pre- 
:  (he  true  Jonesia  asoka  is  rarely  seen 
Southern  India. — Drs,  Roxb.  Voigt.  M,  E. 
J8o5. 
GUAVATREB.    Eng. 

pomifenuD,  Ltnn  |  P.  pyriferum. 
ignafitree,  •  Eng. 


,Jamamrood,  Hind. 


Hind. 

SlAM. 

Tam. 


SafVi  am, 
Loue  kiaB, 
Coia  maram, 

are  two  kinds  of  guava  frait  grown 

and  in  the  islands  of  the  E.  Archi- 

^— one  white  within  and  one  red.  The 

is  extremely  close  grained,  tongh,  and 

and  is  preferred  for  making  wooden 

and  other  things  required  to,  stand 

I  bocks.    It  is   also  nsed   for  wood  en- 

In  Tenasserim,  the  guava  is  planted 

>  more  extensively  than  any  other  fruit 

the  country.    Loudon  says  *'  the  fruit 

I  freely  in  Britain,  but  is  oflittle  merit." 

rhite  jniava  is  the  species  more  usually 

ited  hat  the    red  is  not  uncommon. 

Aina,   Mai.    Med,,   p.  211.      See 

in. 

JAZUMA.      A   genus   of    the  family 

G.  ulmifolia  sometimes  known 

cedar,  the  Gunstock-tree,  was  in- 

into  Madras  from  South  America 

mts,  between  its  outer  bark  of  sap- 

ft  fibrous  mass  about  half  an  inch  in 

richly  impregnated  with  mucilage, 

w  extracted  by  macerating  for  twelve 

I  in  warm  water,  and  is  greatly  employ- 

*lje  West  Indies  and  in  South  America 

fifying  sugar,  as   a  Kydia  is  in  India. 

itow.  yields  fibres. 
^AZUAIA    TOMENTOSA.— Jff,   B. ; 
W.^A.;    W.IU, 

e.  ulmifolia,  WaU, 
Babioma  gnasnma,  Willde,  Sp. 
^^e^i  Emo.  I  Radraksha  cfaettu,  Tel. 

^'w  introduced  by  Dr.  Anderson  about 
|*n<i  of  the  18th  century  from  America, 
in  Ceylon,  common  in  the  Dekhan, 
eommon    about    Madras,    evidently 
The  fruit  is  tubercled,  about  the  size 
Oietrj.     Its  young  bark  abounds  in 
and  is  used  in  the  W.  Indies,  S. 
Mid  the  Mauritius  to  clarify  sugar, 
J^M  largely  cultivated  at  one  time,  in 
*5^  Presidency  under  the  name  of 
Cedar,  as  fodder  for  cattle.     The 
^^  its   straight,    luxuriant,    young 
^ero  submitted  to   triid  by  Dr. 
]ui  and  while  the  sown  hemp  broke 
«y,  with  160  lbs.  and  209  lbs.  when 
^  of  the  Bastard  Cedar  broke  with 


GUDDEE 

100  lbs.  when  dry  and  140  lbs.  ivhen  wet.— 
Dr.  Cleghom  in  M.  E.  J.  R. ;  Thw,^  Voigif 
Dr.  Riddelly  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  226.  jRit/- 
dell.  M.  E.  Jour.  Rep.  Royle  Fib.  PZ.,  pp, 
267  and  268. 

GUBAR.  An  unbeliever  in  mahome- 
danism,  in  general,  but  the  word  is  more  speci- 
ally applied  to  a  fire- worshipper.  Meuinski 
says  *'  Ignicola,  magus  infidelis,  quivis 
paganus."  The  word  is  more  familiar  to  the 
people  of  Europe  under  the  aspect  of  Gue- 
bret,  flie  Parsee  of  Western  India.  A  small 
remnant  of  this  race  existed  in  Persia^  chiefly 
at  Yezd,  in  Khorasan.  Being  persecuted  and 
annoyed  by  the  mahomedans,  most  of  their 
country-men  have  emigrated  to  India,  where, 
especially  at  Bombay,  they  flourish  under 
the  name  of  Parsee.  Lieut.  Colonel  Stuarfs 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Northern  Persia^  p. 
171.  Elliot* 8  Supp.  Qloss,  See  Ghabr. 

GUBBA.     Tel.    Round. 

GUBBADARA  or  Surudu.  Symphorema 
involucrata,  R.  ii.  262  ;  186— TF.  Ic. 

GDBBAKAYA  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  8er^ 

GUBBINS.  Three  brothers  who  served 
in  India  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Charles 
Gubbins  wrote  an  account  of  the  Seven  Pa-' 
godas,  at  Mahabalipuram,  Martin  Gubbins 
wrote  a  history  of  the  siege  of  Lucknow. 

GUCH,  Hind.  Coriaria  Nepalensis,  Vi- 
burnum continifolinm,  V.  foetens  ;  Amal  gnch^ 
Hind,  is  Pruuus  paddum. 

GUCHCHA.  Sans.  Andropogon  nardus  ? 
Rottl.  ?  Aiiis. 

GUCHCH'HI.  Hind,  of  Kashmir.  A 
kind  of  morel,  plural  guoh'hian. 

GUCHEE.  A  bundle  of  one  hundred 
betel  leaves. 

GUDA.  A  race  in  Sindh^  from  inter- 
course between  Sind*hians  and  Sidi  women, 
they  were  equally  slaves  wfth  their  mothers, 
and  could  be  bought  or  sold  at  wilL 
Postan's  Sindhy  p.  S59. 

GUDA,  also  Gura.  Sans.  Sugar,  jag- 
ree. 

GUDAMA  TIGE.  Vitis  adnata,  TFoZZ— 
Cissus  adnata,  Roxh. ;  405. 

GUDAL.    Hind.    Xanthium  strumarium. 

GUDARA.     See  Hindu;  TJkhara. 

GUD  BATtAL.  Hind.  Linum  trigy- 
num. 

GUDDEE,  or  Gaddi.  Hind.  A  throne, 
or  cushion.     See  Gadi. 

GUDDEE.     Hind.    A  sheaf  of  com. 

GUDDEE.  A  tribe  resembling  the  G'hosi. 
They  are  now  mostly  mahomedans,  and  have 
a  few  scattered  communities  in  several  per- 
gunnahs,  such,  as  in  Gnrhmooktesur  and 
Surawa  of  Meerut,  and  in  the  Rampoor  terri- 
tory. It  is  not  unusual  to  call  any  convert- 
ed hindoo  a  Guddee,  which  is  looked  on  by 
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a  maVioTnedan  as  a  term  of  reproach.     Elliot 
Supp.  CH088. 

GUD'DA.     Tel.     Calico. 

GUDDEE-JAT.     See  Kohistan. 

GUDEER.     A  feast  celebrated  by  shiab 
mahomedans. 

GUDELGU.     Tkl.     Bear. 

GUDDI  MARALA.     Tel.    Bryonia  gar- 
oini.  Willde, 

GUD*HA.  Hind,  an  ass,  a  donkey. 

GUDHE-KA-HUL,  or  Gadhe-ka-hal. 
Hind,  literally  a  "Donkey's  plough."  Before 
the  British  domination  in  India,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  yoke  donkeys  in  a  plough  and 
drive  them  over  the  ruins  of  a  captured  fort, 
as  a  mode  of  showing  supreme  contempt  for 
the  vanquished  enemy.  The  furrows  thus 
raised  were  levelled  by  the  Lohe-ki-mye, 
or  iix)n  harrow.  Horace  says  (Carm.  I.  16).. 
,  *  *  Exitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultlss 

Stetere  causae,  cur  perii'ent 

Funditus  imprimeretque  murls 

Hostile  aratmm  exercitus  insolcns. 

This  mode  of  wreaking  vengeance  has 
been  in  especial  favor  with  eastern  nations, 
and  was  practised  by  Jenghis  Khan  and 
Timoor  with  unrelenting  severity.  Hence 
the  common  expression  ^*  I  shall  sow  barley 
where  you  now  stand,**  as  in  the  vaunt  of  the 
bandit  minstrel  Kurroglow,  at  p.  138  of 
**  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia.**  Elliot  Supp, 
Gloss. 

GUDHE-PAR-CHARHANA.  Literally 
to  seat  upon  a  jackass.  This  is  a  punish* 
meut  more  commonly  known  by  the  Arabic 
Tushheer,  publication,  celebration ;  which  is 
rendered  by  Golius,  '*  Per  urbem  duci  jussit 
sontem  in  ezemplum;  fere  asino  aut  camelo 
impositum.'*     Elliot  Supp,  Gloss, 

GUDI.  Tel.  A  temple.  This  may  be 
the  word,  from  which  *'  pagoda**  has  been 
obtained.  Pai-gndi,  a  devil  temple. 

GUDIGAR.  Kaun.  A  caste  in  Mysore, 
carvers  in  sandal- wood  horn  and  ivory. 
Wilson, 

GUDI  KUM,  also  Gudia,  Hind.  Me- 
conopsis  aculeata. 

GUDUCHI.  Sans,  also  Amurta,  Sans. 
Tinospora  cordifolia. 

GUDUMBAT.     Hind.     Rhusvernicifera. 

GUDU  MUSALI.  Hind.  Dubise :  Um- 
bel lifene. 

GUDUREA.  A  shepherd,  also  written 
gadaria.  There  are  several  sub-divisions  of 
the  Gadaria  in  Hindustan,  Neek*hur  :  Tus- 
Kelha  or  Puchhade,  Chuck,  Dhangur^Bureyea, 
Pyhwar  and  Bhyeatur.  Of  each  of  these 
there  are  also  many  divisions.  Ell,  Supp,  Gloss, 

GUEO.     SeeKa. 

GUEST.  Amongst  several  of  the  eastern 
nations,  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  a  guest 


Jasnuoam  hirtaf 

Nil.pitoha,       Sil 
P^nair  maramt 
Pannira  chettu, 


GUGAL. 

are  still  strictly  regulated^  in  ancient  iii 
Luke  z.  7,  says,  '  Go  not  from  bouse  to  hoi 
and  it  would  be  a  great  offence  among  the  hi| 
doos,  if  a  guest  after  being  niacle  welcume^ 
a  house,  were  to  leave  it,  and  goto  anot' 
also  Luke  ziv,  16.,  &c,  '  a  certain  man 
a  great  supper,   and  bade  many.'    Mf 
gers  are  sent  to  invite  the  guests  to  a  hind 
feast ;  when  not  only  relations,  bat  all  pel 
sons  of   the  same    division   of  caste  in 
neighbourhood,   are  invited.    A  refoaal 
attend  is  considered  as  a  great  affront  V 
yet  there  is  room.'     On   some  occasions^j 
numerous  are  the  guests,  that  there  is 
room  for  them  to  sit  in  the  parterre  of 
person   who   makes  the  feast,  and  a  U 
yard  is  therefore  borrowed.     See  Feast. 

GUETTARDA      SPECIOSA 
Rheede,  Roxh.  W,  ^  A.  W,  Ic, 

Cadamba  jasminiflora,  Lin. 
Nyctant  heahlrauta,    Limn. 

Pannir  ka  phul,  Duk. 

Rava-pu,  Malbal. 

Uimina,  Saks. 

A  small  but  very  handsome  tree 
large  white   fragrant    flowers,  in  bl( 
throughout  the  year.     It   grows  at 
and   near   Galle  in  Ceylon  and  is  coltit 
in  Indian    gardens:    amongst  hindos, 
tree  is  sacred  both  to  Siva  and  Vist 
Flowers  extremely  fragrant:    corals 
and  tube  long.     Roxh, :  Ridddl,  Ai^** 
Med.  p.  158.  Thw'Enum :  pi  Zeyl  II.  p. 

GUETTARDE^.     A  section  of  anif 
order  of  plants  including  2 1  Morind®,  2 
mecodia,  2  Hydnophytum,    1  Hypohai*^ 
20   Mephitidia,  2   Vangaeria,  7  Gael 
2  Timonius,   3  Hamiltonia,    1  Leptode 
1  Myoninia. 

GUEVO  UPAS,  or  Valley  of  Poison,  il 
the  side  of  the  volcano  Papandayang,  in  Jf 
It  is  500  feet  below  the  ran  of  the  oldi 
which  is  now  the  Telaga-bodas  or 
Lake.     It  is  a  small  bare  place  with 
crevices  from  which  carbonic  acid  is  poi 
and  many  dead  animals,  dogs,  cats,8qaii 
rhinoceros,  tigera,  birds  and  snakes  are 
in  it.     BU^morey  p.  53. 

GUFA.     Hind.    Antennaria  contortai] 

GUGAL     Hind,  of  Chenab,  Lahaol, 
Pavia  Indica,  Indian  horse  chesnut. 

GUGAIRA.      Hind.      Careya 
Roxh,  Rheede  W.  ^  A.  •  ^ 

GUGAL.      Hind.      Dolomi»a  macroo<j 
haJa,  also  Myrsine  Africana« 

GUGAL.  A  term  applied  in  India,  toj 
fragrant  resins  of  several  trees,  alsoto^ 
trees  themselves.  The  resin  is  also  cr 
Gugal-ka-gond,  or  the  gam  of  the  gogal 
It  iij  the  fragrant  gum  resin  of  Balsamr 
dron  Roxtmrghii,  the  Amyris  agalic  ^ 
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which  IS  plratifnl  in  tbe  Ajmeer  hills, 

which  yields^  fragrant  ^m  resin  nsed 
ssered  famigations  by  the  brahmins  ;  it  is 
donbt  the  Bdellinm  of  the  ancients.  It  has 
>iiiniiiritj  to  myrrh  ;   is  nsed    also  in  fla* 

ies  taken  in  ghee  :  is  one  of  the  ingre- 
its  in  the   incense    or  "  dhoop." — Gen. 

fop.  p.  135.   See  Gnm.   Gnggilam. 
GUGCHI.    Hind.     Brassica  rapa. 
iGUGGAR  or  Gharghar.    An    afflnent    of 
lower  Saraswati. 

UGL    Hind.     Sanssnrea  sorocephala. 
UGIL.    Janipems  comrannis. 
lUGGHiAM.     Tel.    Bdellinm.     This  is 
same  name  as  the  word  Gagal,  and  in 
ibimtion,  when  applied  to  a  tree,  indicates 

liar  plants,  as  gnggelam  chettn,  ^gi- 

fragrans,   Kon,   Gnggnln   or   Sala,  is 
robnsta    and   Gnggilapu  chettn,  is 

lliaglabra  the  combinations  of  the  word 

I,  being  applied  to  trees  yielding  resins. 

17.  Andhr. 

GGUR.    A  river  near  Mnnni    Msjra 

Sahathoo  district,   mnning  near  E^j  - 

in  tbe  Umballah  district. 

GUL  also  GUGULA.  Sing.  B'delliam. 

t,  or  Griha  Sena.    Griha  Sridhara. 
ItDd.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  389. 

RWAR,  also  written  gaharwar,  a 
'^Rajpoots  fonnd  in  Dera  Mnngnlpoor, 
\  Gajmow,  Canonj   and  Bilhonr  in 
itnd  Doab.     The  Gnhnrwar  of  K'hera 
in  Mirzapoor  have  been  converted 
lomedanism  and  those  of  Mahaich  in 
>r  are  reckoned  an  inferior  branch, 
'thief  of  the  Gnharwar,  resided  at  Bidjy- 
»few  miles  to  the  west  of  Mirzapoor, 
the  liberality  of  the  British  Govern- 
enabled  him  to  keep  np  some  show 
stability.     At  the  time  of  the  first 
ipation  of  Benares  by  the  British  he  was 
itive  from  the   tyranny  and  oppression 
«  Goutnm  Bboonhar,  who  had  expelled 
Gnhnrwar  family  in  A.  D.  1758.     The 
wwar  may  be   considered  one  of  the 
'  interesting   races  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
yet  much  obscurity  hangs  over  their 
^  and  lineage.      They    are    recorded 
ig  the  36  royal    tribes  of  Rajpoots  and 
»id  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  Rat- 
*ith  whom  it  is  said  they  never  inter- 
y-   Elliot,  Supp.  Gloss 
UHWARA.   Hind,    A  swinging  cradle. 

^^HYA.  Saks,  in  hindn  mythology, 
the  goddess  Sati  burst,  and  the  gods 
fwomb  came  forth,  this  part  of  her 
^ell  in  Nepal,  where,  at  a  place  called 
luthan,  they  continue  to  be  devoutlv 
*^Pped,— FiZ/ord  Moor,  p.    108.     See 


GUILANDINA  BONDUC. 

GUHYACA,  servants  of  Cnvera,  the  de- 
formed deity  of  riches — into  such  beings 
the  dark  souls  of  men,  addicted  in  this 
world  to  selfish  gratification,  transmigrate, 
— Moor,  p.  108.     See  Sati. 

GUIA  KHUTAI.  A  Bokharian  hakim 
presented  Dr.  Honigberger  with  ahard,pitch- 
like plaster  spread  on  a  small  pieceof  red  linen 
which  he  pretended  had  been  prepared  in 
China\  and  which  was  capable  of  removing 
every  kind  of  pain,  simply  by  application. 
One  and  the  same  plaster  serves  for  several 
cases.  The  form  is  square,  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter ;  each  of  them  bears  a 
Chinese  seal.  According  to  the  assertion  of 
the  hakim  its  constituent  parts  are  sweet 
oil  and  litharge,  the  latter,  as  an  impalpa* 
ble  powder,  is  added  to  the  former.  The 
Bokharian  doctor  pretended  that  every  pain 
without  exception,  must  yield  to  its  appli- 
cation. It  should  be  applied  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  affected  part ;  for  instance,  in  head- 
ache, it  ought  to  be  applied  on  both  temples 
or  on  the  forehead,  in  ear-ache  behind  the 
ears  ;  in  carious  tooth -ache  a  small  piece 
should  be  put  into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth. 
It  acts  as  a  rubefacient,  without  blistering. 
— Dr.  Honigberger,  p.  282. 

GUICOWAR,  a  feudatory  chieftain  of 
India  who  resides  at  Baroda,  the  capital  of 
the  territory  left  to  him.  The  fiimily  are 
of  the  cowherd  race,  and  formed  part  of 
the  great  Mahratta  confederacy,  to  whose 
supremacy  the  British  succeeded,  and  the 
Guicowar  of  Baroda  then  came  under  British 
control.  See  Baroda,  Gaekwar,Gnzerat,  India 
^^at  t  V  w  ar 

GtriEXNE.     See  Rhodia. 

GUILANDINA  BONDUC.  TAnn.  W.  ^A. 

CffisalpiDla  bondac,  Roxb.  |  Gailandina  bondn- 

I      eel  la,  Flem. 

Katkaranj,  Hind. 

Sngar^ota,  Mahr. 

Karefcti,  KuluDJi,  Maleal. 
Paticamja,  Sans. 

Kabajratchie,  „ 

Kirbnt,  Sind. 

Koombooroo  wel,  Sinoh. 
Kalnmawnl  OBtija,       „ 
Kaliohi  maram,        Tam. 
Gachcha  chettn,  „ 

A  great  thorny  climber,  with  yellow  flow- 
era  and  with  long  briar-like  trailing  and 
climbing  shoots.  It  grows  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies;  commoner  in  Bengal  than 
Madras  and  is  grown  in  the  Archipelago. 

Bondnc  Nut.  Kutculega.  Hinp.  is  the  seed 
of  Gnilandinabondncella,an  irregularly  round , 
grey  seed,  the  almond  or  kernel  is  white, 
very  hard,  and  intensely  bdtier;  gets  a 
blood  red  colour  from  nitric  acid.  Mr.  Pid- 
dington  detected  in  the  nuts,  oil,  starch, 
sugar  and  resin  ;  further  analysis  is  desira- 


Nata  Karanja, 
Nata, 

Beng. 
If 

Gachcha,                   Duk. 
Gntchka,                      „ 
Gndgega,                    \, 
Oval  leaved  Nicker           | 

Tree, 

Eng. 

Nata  Karanja, 

Katkalija, 

Katkaranga, 

Hind. 
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GUINEA  GRASS. 

ble.  Bondnc  nut  is  the  commonest  anti- 
periodic  in  the  Bazaar  medicines  of  Ben^l, 
and  it  is  undonbtedly  one  of  considerable 
ntiiity,  especially  in  convalescence  from 
fever.  If  it  do  not  stop  the  paroxysm 
the  first  time  it  seldom  fails  the  second. 
The  common  way  of  exliibiting  this 
substance  is  to  ^ve  of  the  nut  finely  pow- 
dered, and  of  black  pepper,  each  6  to  20 
grs.  three  times  daily. 

Bonduc  Nut  Oil.  Calichi  kaiyennai,  Tam. 
is  mentioned  by  Ainslie,  as  nsefal  in  con- 
vnlsions  and  palsy.  Irvine* s  Med.  Top.  of 
Ajmir.  Ind.  Ann.  Med.  Set.  for  April  185(5, 
p.  192.  Roxh.  Fhfr.  IndL  Macgillivray  Voy- 
CLgCy  Vol,  I  p.  105.  Brs.  J.  L.  Si^wart,  M.D., 
BirdwQod,  O^Shaugknessy,  Indiar^  Annals^ 
No.Q. 

GUIMAUVE,     Fb.    Althasa  alhngas. 

GUINDY,  A  hamlet  and  country  seat 
of  the  governor  of  Madras. 

GUINEA.  See  India,  Kayaboka,  New 
Guinea,  Papuan. 

GUINEA  FOWL.  This  bird  is  believed 
to  be  descended  from  the  Numida  ptilorhyna 
of  the  hot  arid  parts  of  E.  Africa,  but  it  has 
become  wild  in  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo, 
and  has  there  become  small  with  black  legs. 

The  Guinea  fowl  is  the  Bohemian  of  the 
barn-yard.  They  are  hardy,  and  prolific  and 
are  valuable  in  gardens,  as  they  rarely 
scratch  the  ground,  are  eager  in  their  search 
for  insects,  and,  with  a  scraping  motion  of 
their  bill,  gather  the  seeds  of  grasses. 
jPariain. 

GUINEA  GRASS,  Panicum  jnmentorum 
has  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  India  and  Ceylon,  with  more  or  less 
success  according  to  the  care  and  atten.. 
tion  bestowed  on  it.  When  well  manured 
and  kept  clear  of  weeds  it  grows  luxu- 
riantly and  admits  of  being  cut  every 
six  week  or  two  months.  A  small  patch, 
near  Colombo,  which,  beginning  with 
about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  was 
gradually  extended  to  about  an  acre  and  a 
half,  and  for  seven  or  eight  years,  sup- 
plied 3  or  4  milch  cows,  and  from  5  to  7 
horses  continually  with  all  the  grass  requir- 
ed for  their  consumption  and  latterly 
left  a  surplus  which  was  dried  for  bed- 
ding and  hay,  When  first  planted  it  fre- 
quently attains  a  height  of  even  9  fbet,  and  a 
stalk  taken  promiscuously  from  a  small  patch 
planted  lately  in  Combaconum  measured  10 
feet  4|  inches  in  length,  but  when  cut  two  or 
three  times  it  grows  thicker  bnt  not  so  high. 
It  is  exceedingly  excellent  feeding  for  horses 
and  cattle,  and  is  generally  preferred  by 
them  to  the  ordinary  country  grass,  though 
horses  which  are  hard  worked  seem  to  pre- 
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fer  the  dry  grass  roots  supplied  by  the 
cutters.  It  should  not  be  given  to 
fresh,  but  the  supply  for  one  day  shonli 
cut  the  day  prervious,  and  it  should  n( 
cut  too  close  to  the  ground,  but  the 
ought  to  be  left  7  to  9  inches'high.  It 
good  plan  to  move  the  ground  between 
roots  every  time  the  grass  is  cut,  and 
ground  should  be  heavily  manured  after  evij 
three  or  four  cuttings.  It  is  very  hardy 
may  be  easily  propagated.  It  reqi 
abundant  moisture  but  will  not  live  in  a 
which  is  at  all  marshy.  It  answers 
planted  in  small  tufts  1  foot  9  in.  to  2 
apart,  which  rapidly  spread  into  stools 
6  inch  to  1  foot  in  diameter.  Spry'i 
gestinps  p.  1 5  Mr.  Oaldwell  in  LiieriSf 
See  G-raminacesB :  Grasses. 

GUITAR.     A  musical  instrument 
to  the  Cithera,  supposed    to  have  ol 
its  name  from  the  Sih-tara,  the  three  si 
ed,and  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the 
guitar. 

GUIZOTIA   OLEIFERA,    D.C.WA 

Guizotia  abyRsinica,  Cass,  i  Jagera  Abyssinica, 
Polymnia  Abyssinica,   L.  I  HelianthosoleiferJ 


»» 


SamtiUa  oleifeiu, 
Buphthalmum  nu 

tilla, 
Anthemis  mjBOi 


frondosa,  Bruck. 
Vcrbesina  sativa,  Roxb. 
Partheniam  Iateum,SPR. 
HeIiop8i»platyglo!t8a,CA8. 
Tetragonotheca  Abys- 
siuica,  Li  DEB. 

The  Plcwi. 

Uli8i.VaMsJ.Vib. 


Kala«til ;  Ramtil,  Bsng. 

Hind. 
Oochellu,  Tam. 

The 


sain. 


oa. 


Kala  Til-ka*te1,       Hind.  |  Valisain  nnna, 

The    seed  of  this  plant  in   shape  is 
the  black    cummin  seed,  and  a  sweet 
oil  is   manufactured   from  it  and  used 
nearly  the  same  purposes   as  the  Sesami 
It  is  procurable   in  the  Naggnr  Divine 
Mysore  at  Rs.    3-8  per  maund,    bat  is 
sidered  inferior  to  8esamum  or  gingely 
The  seeds  yieldabout34per  cent,  of  oii,wl 
sells  at  about  1  Od.  per  gallon.     It  is  ex] 
under  the  naT^e  of  Niger  seed.     It  iras 
shipped  to  ijondon   experiroentallj  in  II 
It  is  grown  in  very  large  quantities  in  CI 
Nagpore,   being  a  favouHte  crop,  of 
cultivation,  and  giving  good  returns. 
JS,vh.  Jur.  Report  of  1855.    Ccd.  Cai.  1862; 

GUJU-DUNTtr.      Sans,   from  gsja, 
elephant,    and  danta,  a  tooth  ;    the 
phant  tpothed ;   a  name  of  the  hinda 
Ganesh. 

GUJANANA.     Sans,  from  gaj%w 
phant,  and  anana,  the  face. 

GUJAR,   the    name    of  a   moe  s| 
throngh   Hindustan  who  are  supposed 
have  given  their  name  to  the  Giyerat 
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6UJI. 

of  the  Panjab  and  to  the  country  of 
ai  They  are  well  known  agriculturists 
North  Western  Provinces.  Whether 
hindu  or  mahomedan  faith,  they, 
rhere,  prefer  pasturage  to  the  plough, 
iGiijtr,  are  numerous,  everywhere,  in  the 
li  territory,  and  the  Gujuru,  in  Kashmir, 
fibepherd  proprietors,  said  to  have  come 
Gnaerat  in  the  Pnpjab,  They  live  in 
owes,  in  recesses  at  the  foot  of  the 
J*'*  and  in  the  woods.  The  Gujur  are 
merons  tribe  in  the  Punjab,  probably 
rimitive  antiquity.  They  have  not 
^e  pastoral  habits  of  their  race,  though 
^dcTote  much  attention  to  agriculture, 
they  are  more  industrious  and  less 
^Tj  than  their  brethren  of  Hindustan. 
Dr  Wilson  says  some  of  them  profess  to 
I  from  Rajput  fathers  by  women  of  in- 
fcistes.  Sir  John  Malcolm  says  the 
'Mve  raised  themselves  to  power  by 
mot  dissimilar  to  those  used  by  the 
jAlmostali  the  thieves  in  Hindustan  are 
tribe.— In  1857,  in  the  Revolt,  in 
the  whole  of  the  Gujar  villages 
Delhi,  rose  for  plunder.  The  instant 
~ong  arm  of  government  was  re- 
th^e  ahd  other  predatory  races 
^their  ancient  hMta.—Wilson'sGloS' 

ikolni's  SikJis,  Y>'  136.  ElliofsSupp. 
^    Reo,  of  Qovt.  of  hidia. 

8RAT,  a  town  in  lat.  32^  32'  N., 
'^*  3*  E.,  in  the  Jech  doab  of  the 
>on  the  Rotas  road,  between  the  Che- 
tod  Jhelum,  at  eight  miles  from  the 
►hank  of  the  Chenab.  It  is  also  the  name 
«|frict  in  the  Punjab.  Near  the  town 
"itigb  in  184(>,  gained  a  battle  over  the 
•^nelV 8  Memoir,  p.  85. 

^JERAT,  a  peninsula  in  the  K  W. 
*"  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  bounded 
^  «onth  and  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
ion the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and 
west  by  the  Arabian  Sea  and  North 
'  Ocean.  It  belongs  in  part  to  the  Bri- 
^bnt  has  many  natiye  feudatories.  The 
'  of  Qnjerat,  Behar,  Doab,  Delhi,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  States  of  North 
'  aad  North  Syria.  Its  chief  towns  are 
"joad,  Camhay,  Kaira,  and  Puttan 
^th,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  known 
^ttjawar.  The  language  spoken,  called 
"^ti,  is  a  dialect  of  Hindi.  The  inhabi- 
»*reof  very  varied  origin.— See  Goojarat, 

\  <^ovemment,   Mahratta,  Kattyawar, 
'options. 

^-    HwD,    wheat  and  barley   sown 

^JI.  Behg.  Climbing  bedyotis.  Hedyo- 
Mens, 


GUL. 

GUJJU  KANNE  KOMALI,  Tel.  Boer- 
ha  via  stellata.  —  Roxh. 

GUJJU  MAAIIDI.  Tel.  also  Mamidi 
chettu.  Tel.  var.  of  Mangifera  indica  — 
Linn,     Dwarf  mango. 

GUJJU  NARIKEDAM.  Tel.  Cocoa 
nucifera. — Linn.  The  small  variety,  growing 
in  Ceylon.  Gujju  in  Telugu,  means  ''short." 

GUJ-PIPAR,  according  to  Dr.  Irvine,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  root  of  Borassus  flabel- 
liformis,  brought  from  Cabul :  is  astringent, 
and  is  given  in  medicine,  to  promote  digen- 
tion  :  one  seer  costs  two  mpiees.  Gen,  Med, 
Top,  p.  1 35. 

GUJ-PEEPUL  or  guj-pipar  Beng.  is  the 
sliced  dried  fruit  of  Pothos  officinalis.  Poten- 
tilla  officinalis,  syn.  of  Scindapsus  offi- 
cinalis.—i?c^i<.  General  Med.  Top.  p.  185. 

GUJRA,  or  Soomurrun,  bracelets  made 
of  coloured  thread,  worn  at  the  Maharrum. 

GUKKAR  or  Kahkar,  or  Ghakar,  a  war« 
like  tribe  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni, 
inhabiting  the  Salt  Range  or  Johd  moun- 
tains between  the  Indus  and  the  Behut 
(Hydaspes.)  The  Gukker,  Gugger,  and  other 
aborigines  of  Hazara  have  most  of  them 
been  mastered  by  Pathan  invaders  from 
beyond  the  Indus.  The  Mogul,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Doorani,  failed  to  master 
them,  but  the  Sikh  rulers,  after  having  been 
frequently  foiled,  at  length  nominally  accom- 
plished their  subjugation  by  stirring  up  in- 
ternal faction  and  by  the  perpetration  of 
acts  of  cruelty  and  treachery. — Rec  Govt,  of 
Lidi^x.  See  Kahkar.     Khyber,  pp.  608,  617. 

GUKER.     Se  Behera. 

GUL.  Beno.  Guz.  Hind.  Peus,  A  rose, 
in  combination,  a  flower,  Ac.  hence.— 

Gnlab.    Hind,  rose-water.    Rosa  centi* 

f'oh'a,  H.  niacrophylla. 

(ban)    jrulab.     Hind.    Rosa    macro- 
phylla. 
Gul-abbas.  Hind.  Mirabilis  jalapa. 
Gnl-abbasi.  Hiud.  Colour  of  Marvel  of 

Peru,  magenta  colour. 
Gnlabe.  Hind.  Trifolium  Indicum. 
Gulab  ghurei.  Hiud.  Rosa  brunonis. 
Gulabi,  Hind.  Crotalaria  medicaginea,^ 

C.  medicinal  is. 
Golab-i-rang,  pink  colour, 
Gnlab-i-sad-barg.  Pers,  Rosa  centifolia. 
G  a  lab-jam,  also  Gulab- jamun  and  Gulabi- 

jani.    Duk.   Eugenia  jam  bos. — Linn. 
Gulab  jangli  (Rosa  burmanniana). 
Gulab-ka-atr.  Hind.  Otto  of  Roses. 
Gul-ab-ka-pani.  Gns.  Hind.  Rosewater« 
Gul-ab-ka-phuT.  Hind,  the  Rose  floweir. 
Gnl-ab-pash.    Rose  water  sprinkler,   a 

bottle   from    which    rose    water    i^ 

sprinkled. 
Gulab-s^ira.  Hind.  Rosa  centifolia. 
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GULAB  SING. 

Gnl-i-dar-cbini.  Smilax  China. 
Gal-i-gul-ab.  The  Rose  water  rose. 
Gul-i-nan.  ?  Hind.  ?  Cedrela  tooiia  ? 
Gali.stan,  a  rose  garden. 
Giil-i-sarkh.  Rosa  centifolia. 
Gnl-jafri.  Hind.  Pers.    Taget«8  patnla. 
Gul-khaira.    Hind.   Althaea  rosea^  also 

Lavatera  CHchemirlana. 
Gulkhand,  Hind,  conserve  of  roses. 
Gnl-i-kivia.    Pei*s.   Pandanus  odoratis- 

simas. 
Gul-i-kjsn.    A  flower  which  grows  in 
the  Punjab,  from  which  a  yellow  dye 
is  produced,  with  which  they  dye  the 
shawl  wool. 
Gul  mukhmal.  Hind.  Gomphrena  glo- 

bosa. 
Gnl-nasar,  kn1-nashta.r.  Hind.  Erythri- 

na  arborescens. 
Gnl-patgharabari.        Hind.       Arnebia 

echioides. 
Gnli-pista.  Hind.  Pisf^cia  vera. 
Gnl-seoti.      Hind.      Gul-aewati.    Rosa 

gland  ulifera. 
Gnl-shabbo.     Hind.    Polianthns   tnbe- 

rosa. 
Gul-shan.  Hind.  Eranthemnm  pnlcheU 

Inm 
Gul  shandai,  Hind.  Tnlipa  stellatA. 
Gul  sparlie.  Hind.  Arnebia  echioides. 
Gul  sutei.     Hind.     Matricaria  chamo- 

rnila. 
Gultun.  Hind.  Cedrela  toona. 
Gul  zer  Hind.  Calendnla  officinalis. 
Gnl-bann,  embroidered  red  silk  cloth. 
GUL,  fire-balls    for    the  hooka,  a  piece 
of  hot  charcoal   for  lighting   the   pipe   or 
hooka ;  also  the  cinder,  or  yefase  that  conies 
&om  a  hooka,  pipe  or  chilam,  when  smoked 
out. 

Sugar. 
Tam.     Rose. 
Malay.     Candy. 
Properly     Kalabatun. 


GULA.  Mal. 

GULABA-PU. 

GULA  BATU. 

GULABATAN. 
Gold  embroidery. 

GULAB  SING  was  the  raja  of  Jamu  in 
the  time  of  Runjit  Sing.  He  was  a  Dogra 
raj  put,  brother  of  raja  Dhian  Singh, 
and  "raja  Suchit  Singh.  He  was  cruel, 
tyrannical  and  exacting,  but  tolerant  in  re- 
ligions matters.  After  the  Sutlej  campaign, 
the  treaty  of  Lahore,  dated  9th  March  1846, 
lefc  the  British  Government  in  possession  of 
the  hill  and  plain  country,  between  the 
rivers  Beas  and  Sutlej,  and  of  the  hill  coun- 
try between  the  Beas  and  the  Indus,  includ- 
ing the  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  Hszara. 
The  British  Government  conferred  on  Gulab 
Sing,  territories  in  the  hills,  and  recognized 
his  independence.  Gulab  Sing  began  life  as  a 
horseman  in  a  troop  commanded  by  jemadar 


GUL-BADAN. 

Khooshal  Sing,  then  the  favourite  ehan 

lain  of  Runjeet  Sing.     He  soon  raised  1 

self  to  an  independent  command,  in  w 

he  distinguished  himself  by  making  pris 

Agpr  Khan,  chief  of  Rajaoree.    For  thia 

vice  the   principality  of  Jnmmoo  was 

ferred  on  his  family  and  Gulab  Sing  tool 

his  residence  in   Jnmmoo,   whence  he  i 

extended    his    authority    over  his  raj 

neighbours,    and    eventually   into  Lad 

He  took  an   important  part  in  the  negi 

tions  which  followed   the  battle  of  Sobr 

A     separate     treaty     was    concluded  i 

him     at   Umritsir,    on   16th  March  II 

which   put   him   in    possession  of  all 

hill  country  and  its  dependencies  betn 

the  Indus  and  the  Ravee,  including  Chm 

and  excluding  Lahoul,  on  payment  of  sei 

ty-five  lakhs  of  Rs.,  and  in  exchange  for' 

Cis- Ravee  portion  of  Chumba.    By  art) 

quent  arrangement,  in  1847,  Chumba  i| 

again  entirely  under  the  British  Govemi 

In  1857  maharajah  Gulab  Sing  died,  am 

succeeded    by     his    son    Ruubeer  Sii 

whom  the  right  of  adoption  was  gnai 

by  sunnud,  and  the   chief  now  bold.4 

over  Cashmir,  Jummn,  Kishtwar,  Zanj 

Ladakh  and  Balti.   Frinsej/s  Antiqnit 

Thomas  ;  Aiichesons  Treaties. 

GULA-CHIN.  DuK.  Plnmieria 
GULAL.  Hind,  a  red  powder  fo 
barley  flour  or  rice  flour,  or  flonr 
water  nui,  Trapa  bispinosa,  tinted 
sappan  wood,  or  sanders  woorl, 
thrawn  about  in  the  Ram  Nami  aad 
Holi  fef^vals  of  the  hindoos. 

GUL-AMBARI    Bbng.    Hind.     A 
of    bright    lilac,    in    which    the  crt 
and  the  blue  are  not  thoroughly  ooml 
so  that  there  is  the  efiect  of  a  *  shot.' 
GUL-ANAR.      Hind.     Flowers 
granatumof  scarlet-color  pomegranate  fl< 

GULANCH.     Hind.      Tinosporia 
folia. 

GULANCHA.      Beno.    also    Godai 
Hind.  Root  and  stem  of  Cocculus  cordifo 
— D.   0.    Menispermum  cordifoliara. 
intenselv  bitter.  A  transverse  section  \^ 
porous  and  radiated.  A  decoction  is  a 
ble  bitter   tonic    and    alterative,  dose 
ounce   flavoured   with    honey  thrice 
is   the  Pachana  prepai*ation  of  the  ni 
physician. — 0' Sha^ighuessy  Beit^.  W 
277. 

GULAR.     Hind.    Ficns  glomerata, 
gular.     Hind,  is  the  Picus  cunia. 
GULARICH.     Hind.     See  Garcha. 
GULATTL     Hind.      Doliobos  nmfii 
Horse-gram. 

GUL-BADAN.     Pers.    A  red  silk 
for  ladies*  trousers. 
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GOOLGEEAN. 
r;n.fiAHAR.   Hinu.   Gmlea  tomentoBa. 

tun  BAJI   or  Gul-abbas.      HiKD.  and 
a     Mirnbilis  JHlapa. 
BCL-BEL,     bcK      Meuvipermiim  cordi- 
pvn.  of  CwxiulQS  oordifolius.— Z>.  0. 
jBHANGA.  Hind.  Hemp.  The  flower 
{  or  feauiln   pliuit    of    the     bemp. 

■i-liihislit,  a  sweetmeat. 
LBODLA.  Hind,  of  Hazani,  Sterculia 

CHAXD.  HiNo.  Gardenia  fiorida. 
)L-CHlNt,  Chrjsanrliemnm  Indie  Din. 
Indiau  c-hi-jsaiitliemaia ;  Chrietmas- 

t-CHETUB,  R  fanionB  field  at  Tanes- 
to  the  Unind  Tiuuk  Road;  aboat 
Booth  of  UmbulLi. 
Dan.  Sw.  Gold. 
DAOUI.     Hind.  sjn.   of  Chirsao- 
kdiuum. 

lAH.  Hjnii.  CedrelatoODa.  C.  serraiA. 
^^IA0DI  Chrysanthemnm  ladicDia. 
DER.     Hi.sD.     Staphylea  emod. 
EtS-SHAH.     A  Mobarram  faqeer. 
BSl.    HiNU.     Au  iron  from  Qwalior 
nire  drawing. 

IN  INDIA.  The  chief  are  the 
ibay,  S.  E.  of  Gazerat ;  of  Cntch, 
lemt. :  the  two  Honthera  prongs 
form  tho  Gulf  of  Bon i  which 
three  degrees  northward  into  the 
Ibe  island.  Itj4  entrance  is  about 
lide,  but  narrows  to  30  miles,  till 
i  it  B^n  expands  to  45  miles. 
Wall  of  Cliiua  ends  at  the  Galf  of 
.  The  Gait'  of  Tadjonra,  was  des- 
LieateiiantSai'kerl.N.  Bores  occur 
Aaia  on  t>everil  rivers,  in  the 
Caohay.  la  the  Ganges,  the  Irawaddj 
'  i|t  and  ou  soma  China  rivers. 
WEED.  FucuH  xiatans  or  the  Sar- 
found  in  lar^e  inafses  between  the 
iW»otIa°  and  o4=  of  North  latitude, 
'  'b  almost  eafltcru  limit  extending  to 
E.  L,.  It  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
■odjutoLtlieFloriila  reefs, but  continues 
tgelUa  as  it  floats  about  in  the  circular 
*'it«  after  ii  haa  been  torn  from  its  at- 
■*i"l.  Tlie  rua.-^seH  give  shelter  to  a 
inumberof  fi.^b,  niollustsaud  crnstaceaii 
•jJt.  Fncus  natauK,  is  the  Gulf  weed, 
""irtvellerBtOaiid  from  India,  meet  with 
^Atlantic. 
■"L-GAJUBA. 
'»?:  cooling 


Eloi 


:iB  of  gajuba  from 
IS  mixed  prescHp- 
one  seer  ciiftta   two  and  a  half  rupees. 

"■^■JOP;  p.   136. 

jEEAN,  Goolgooleean,   or   Goot- 
I  mllen  rice  mixed    with  molasses 

luitoballs, 


GULLI. 

GtJLGAZEAKG  Hind.  Crimson  brown, 
maroon. 

GULGULA.  A  town  near  Samian,  des- 
troyed by  Changez  Khan,  at  a  compai-a* 
lively  modern  period.  Changes  Ehun,  from 
Eome  cause  not  now  remembered,  being 
highly  exasperated  with  the  people,  came 
upon  them  enddenly,  pnt  them  without 
mevcy  to  the  sword,  and  overt.amed  and  de- 
molished the  pIsL'e.  It  is  said  that  at  a  day's 
jonruey  from  Bamian,  to  the  sont.h  nest,  wore 
the  remaios  of  an  extensive  fortress,  ca1lt>d 
Band-i>Berber,  erected  near  a  lai^e  lake. 
iioorerofi't  'travels.  Vol.  II.  p.  from  38?  to 
393. 

GULHAR.     Hind.     Nympha  lotns. 

GULT.     Hind.     Argyreia  speoiosa,  Sxct. 

OULt.     Gvz.  alKo  nil,  Guz.  Indigo. 

GULI.     Hind.  Dukh.     Coral. 

GULl.     Tm..     Capparis  grandis.     Littjt. 

GUL-I-BADAWURD.  Hisd.  Curduus- 
nntans. 

GUL-I-BANAFSHA,  violet  flowers. 

GUL-I-GULAB,  rose-flower. 

GUL-LOULAB.  A  series  of  fortivHses 
which  have  a  communication  with  each  other. 
They  are  situated  near  the  Persian  Gnlf, 
about  five  fnrsangs  from  Behbehan,  and  the 
river  Kbeirabad,  the  Ab-i-6herin  or  In- 
dian River,  flows  close  tothe  foot  of  the  rock 
on  which  they  are  bnilt,  one  fort  above  the 
other. 

GUL-I-GHAFISH.  Hind.  Flowers  of 
Gentiana  ^. 

GULILl.     Hind.     Flnggea  leaoopjrruB. 

GTJL-I.IZEHAR.  Hind,  Andropogon 
iwarancusa. 

GULI  VINDA.    Tel.    Abrns  precatoriua. 

GULKHAND.  Gcz.  Hind,  Conserve  of 
Roses. 

GUL.KESU,  flowers  of  the  dhak  tree, 
Butea  &ondoBa. 

GUL  KHAIRA,  Jtfalva  rotnndifolia. 

GULKUNDAL.  Hind,  of  Jamn  j  atercu- 
lia  villosa. 

GULtiA,  lit  grain  or  com,  money,  pro- 
perly Ghillah. 

GULLA,GILA,GADDI.  T«fc.  A  kind  of 
grass,  not  identified. 

GULLI-MILNA.  Hind.  A  form  of  sa- 
lutation, the  embracing  described  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  falling  on  the  neck. 

GOOLLEB,  CorwI.     Vide  Tusbeeh. 

OULLEE  AFREEDEK  See  Khyber, 
pp.  510  and  511. 

GULLEM  CHETTU.  Tel.  Capparis 
grandis- — Linn. 

GULLER.    DcK.    Ficns  racemosa. 

GULLI.    DuK.    ConJ.    Red  coral. 


GUM. 

GUL-MASUFIR.  Hind.  Pers.  Kusumbha, 
Garthamas  tinctorias. 

GUL-MEDAK.  Hind.  Jacynth,  but  ge- 
nerally underRtood  to  be  an  imitation  gem 
of  a  deep  orange  color. 

GUL  MURG.     See  Kaskmir. 

GULUBAND,  anything  worn  in'  any 
way  about  the  neck. — Dress,  properly  Galli- 
band. 

GULONCHI.  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota 
Nagpore,  with   hard,   white    timber.—  CcU. 

GUL  SANJUD.  Hind.  Elaeagnus  con- 
ferta. 

GULPISTA.  Pers.  Bazgand.  Guz. 
Hind,  galls  produced  on  the  Pistachio  tree 
(Pistacia  vera),  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  of  Asia.  They  are  imported 
into  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
are  used  in  medicine  by  the  natives  of  In- 
dia.— Faulkner,    Birdwood, 

GUL-TAKIA,  or  Girday,  a  pillow  for  the 
cheek,  properly  Gal-takiah. 

GULUBAN,  or  Guluwan,  from  Gulu, 
Kashmiri,  a  flock,  horse  grazers  in  Kash- 
mir, descendants  of  the  warlike  Chakh,  the 
warriors  of  Kashmir  who  opposed  the  inva- 
sion of  Akbar. 

GULU.     Hind.     Cannabis  sativa. 

GULUNGA  ?— Hemp. 

GULUSU  ?    Tel.  an  article  of  Jewellery. 

GULUWAN  of  Kashmir.  See  Guluban 
India,  p.  837.  » 

GULWAIL.     DuK.  Cocculus  cordifolius. 

GULYMARA.     Can.     Bhamnus  jnjuba. 

GUM. 

Gatah  palat,  Malay. 

Gonia,  Sp. 

Pisini,  Tam. 

Banka,  Tel. 

Jigata  „ 

Gums  and  resins,  are  divisible  into  Gums, 
Gum  Ilesii\s  and  Resins. 

Gums  are  soluble  in  water^  but  not  in  al- 
cohol. 

Gum  Resins,  being  compounds  of  gum  and 
resins,  are  partially  soluble  in  water,  partly 
in  alcohol ;  the  gummy  matter  being  sepa- 
rated by  one,  and  the  resinous  matter  by  the 
other. 

Resins  are  soluble  in  spirits,  from  which 
they  are,  in  a  considerable  proportion,  sepa- 
rated by  water.  The  resins  melt  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  but  not  so  the  gums.  The 
chief  gum  producing  trees,  &c.  of  Southern 
Asia  are : 
Babool  gum,  Tamma,Acacia  arabica. 
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Gomme, 

Fb. 

Gammi, 

Gkb. 

Gond, 

Guz  Hind. 

Cxomma, 

It. 

gum. 


Kut  or  Kheir  gum,  .,. 

Vel- vela-pisin, 

Dirisana  gum, 

Gnmarabic,, • 
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catechu, 
ferruginea. 
sirissa. 
specioSa. 


Gum  arabic, » Acacia  sundra. 

Konda  Tangedu  jigata.Acacia  xylocarj 

Bel-gum, .^gle  marmeloB. 

Mutty  pal,    «.  ••••AilanthnsMalal 

Gum  Arabic Albizzia  odoratis 

Kalabanda  j  igata, Aloe  perfoliata. 

Meisakshi, Amyrin  commipb< 

Cashew  gum, Anacardiam   occi 

tale. 

Neem-gnm, Azadirachta  indi< 

Myrrh  (moor) Balsamodendron 

rha. 

Bdellium  (googul),  ...Balsamodendron 

rha. 

Elipi, Bassia  longifolia. 

Pachontee, „     elliptica. 

Bauhiniagum Bauhinia  parvifl( 

Olibanum  (saleh  gond)Boswellia  thnrife 

Booroojra  go"* Bombax  Malal 

Pnlas,  Modngu  gum...Buteafrondo8a. 

Jilledu  jigata, Calotropis  giganl 

Tangedu  jigata, Cassia  anricnlata^ 

Gum  of » Chloroxylonswie 

.,         ., Cordia  rothii. 

Katira  gum Cochlospermum 

sypium. 

Gum, Conocarpns  lat 

Palay,  caoutchouc,  ...Cryptostegia 

flora. 
Kuttimandoo, Euphorbia  knt 

doo. 

Wood  apple  gum, Feronia  elepbanl 

Assafetida, Ferula  asafetida. 

Caoutchouc, Ficus  elasticL 

Marri  jigata, ««Ficns  indies. 

Atti  or  medi  jigata,  ...Ficus  racemose. 

Dekamunnee, Ghtrdenia  Incida. 

Gamboge, Gurcinia  pictorii 

Gutta  percha, •  ...Isonandra  gotta. 

Vutta  thamara,    Macaranga  indie 

MamidijigatA,...  •  •...Mangifera indie 

Pogada  jigata, M imusops  elenj 

Moringagum, Moringa  pterjf 

ma. 
Assafoetida  (hing),  ...Narthex  asafoetic 

Oodi  gum, Odina  wodiei*. 

Devardaru  j  igatc^ PhyllanthnstorbtDl 

Gum  mastic, ...Pistacia  atlantict 

cabnlica. 
lentiflcns. 

Gum  ai*abic,..; Prosopis  spicigera- 

„         „       Pmnus  armeniaca. 

Kino, Pterooarpns     mil 

pium. 

Gum  of. Salix  caprea. 

Somida  jigata,. Swietenia  febrifngi 

Neredu  jigata, Syzygiam  jambolia 

Gambier, Uncaria  gambir. 

Keekur  gfum, Vaobelia  fomesiaii 

Choar-kulli, , Soymeda  febrifog*- 


» 
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GUM. 

komo^ Sterculia  nrens. 

J Xauthoxylon  hostile. 

ftilapi, Zizjphnsjnjuba. 

Resins  and  Ovnn  Elastics. 

Smitbiana. resin. 

iBootacam Oosbik. 

bff,  Kahroba, Catch,      Assam     and 

Kemaou. 

ime,..., , .Bombay  from  Africa. 

in^LobaD, Straits,  Sumatra. 

a  kind  of,  ...Malabar. 

tchoQC, Ficus  elastica,  Assam. 

,  S3oudroos, Yateria  Indica,Canara 

mer,     Ral      and 

nia, ...Sborea  robnsta,   Bala- 

sore,  foot    of    Hi- 
malaya,   Canarium 
strictum. 
Oil,  Kelon-ka- 

• tCedras    deodara,  Hi- 
malaya. 
lum 


lam,. 


.••• 


I  •  •  ••• 


Percha,....'..    ..  Isonandra,  Singapore. 
Mustajee, Bombay. 

w 

oor), Balsamodendron    my- 

rrha. 
(Goognl),...     „ 
(Salehgond)Boswellia  thurifera. 

e, Finns   ezcelsa,    resin. 

Pandum, Yateria    Indica,     Ca- 

nara. 
.Beerbhoom. 
.Melanorrhoea  nsitata, 
Assam. 
tine,Gnndaba- 

Finns  longifolia,  Seha- 

raupore. 
Oil,     Gnrjun, 

W«H)natel, Dipterocarpns    tnrbi- 

natns,  &c.,  Chitta- 

pnraiala  maram.     Tam.  Acacia  arabica, 

^gumwellknown,procurableiuabandance. 

pidallee  maram.     Tam.  Acacia  catechu, 

I  gam  dark  coloured,  sweetish  tasted. 

»el-vaila  maram  Acacia  ferruginea,  gum 
of  this  tree  does  not  seem  good. 

IwTay  vagay  maram.  Acacia  odora- 
tissima,  the  finer  specimens,  a  fine  gum, 
very  hke  good  gum  ^rabic,  obtainable 
in  abundance. 

Minm  galU  maram.     Acacia  sundra,  very 
^ood,  pleasant  tasted  and  adhesive. 
Vilva  pissin.     JBgle  marmalos.     A  fine 

\  pore  sweet  tasted  gum,  much  resem- 
bling and  fitted  to  form  a  good  substi- 
tate  for  gum  arabic,  for  which  it  is  sold 

'.  lu  the  bf^aar  mixed  with  other  gums — 
oalj  obtainable  in  small  quantities. 
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GUM. 

Pern  maram.  Ailanthus  excelsa,  scarce- 
ly deserves  th^  name  of  gnm,  it  seems 
rather  resinous  than  gummy. 

Yapum  maram.  Asadirachta  indica,  a 
pretty  good  gum,  well  tasted  and  is 
mixed  with  other  sorts  and  sold  as  gum 
arabic — abundant. 

Ellipi  maram.  Bassia  longifolia,  a  dirty 
gummy  substance,  but  not  fit  for  use, 
when  so  many  better  are  to  be  had — 
smell  heavy  and  disagreeable. 

Catoolugoo  maram.  Bombax  malabai^i- 
cum,  a   white,  rather  pure,  gum. 

Avarara  pissin.  Cassia  auricnlata,  a  dark 
brown  dirty  looking  substance,  soft  and 
demulcent,  but  insipid  in  the  mouth — 
used  as  a  demulcent. 

Kodawah  porsh.  Chloroxylon  swietenia. 
A  clear  transparent  brownish  red  gum, 
not  very  soluble  and  bitterish  taste — 
does  not  seem  good. 

Yellay  naga  maram.  Oonocarpus  'lati- 
folia,  a  fine  pure  gum,  but  its  qualities 
not  otherwise  known — used  in  common 
with  others  as  gum. 

Narvali  maram.  Cordia  rothii,  gum  hard 
and  tough,  apparently  not  good  as  a 
gum. 

Yullam  pissin.  Feronia  elephantum,  gnm 
exceedingly  good,  a  superior  gnm  ara- 
bic, for  which  it  is  substituted. 

Mah  maram.  Mangifera  indica.  The 
common  mango  tree  yields  a  soft  dark 
dirty  looking  gum,  it  has  the  softness  of 
boiled  india-rubber  with  little  or  no 
solubility.  When  first  taken  into  the 
mouth,  it  yields  a  somewhat  terebin thine 
flavour :  it  exhales  an  unpleasant  smell. 

Mullee  vemboo.  Melia  azadarachta,  a 
tolerable  gum. 

Murungoo  pissin.  Moringa  pterygosper- 
ma  gum  not  bad  looking,  soft,  little 
soluble,  and  not  adhesive. 

Woody  maram.  Odina  wodier,  a  pure 
soft  sweet  tasted  gum. 

Ynnny  maram,  Prosopis  spicigera^  gum 
clear,  looks  well,  is  largely  collected  as 
a  very  good  gum  arabic. 

Yengay  maram.  Pterocarpns  marsupi- 
um,  a  hard  brittle  astringent  secretion, 
much  resembling  kino  in  its  sensible 
properties. 

Choar  kuUi  maram.  (Soymida  febrifu* 
ga)??  Pretty  clear  transparent  gum, 
slightly  tinged  with  red  and  with  a 
slight  dash  of  bitter  in  the  taste. 

Yellay   bootalli  or^pootalli  maram,  Ster- 
culia nrens,  a  curious  gummy  looking 
substance,  softening  in  the  month  but    ♦ 
not  having  the  proper  adhesiveness  of 
gum.      It     much      resembles     traga- 
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GUM  OP  CHERRY  TREE. 

cantht  in  the  way  it  sofleDs  in  the 
month,  and  Roxburgh  states  that  it  was 
sent  to  Enrope  as  a  snbstitnte,  bnt  was 
not  fonnd  to-  answer. 
There  are  two  leading  modifications  of 
gum,  one  of  whioh  is  represented  by  Gnm- 
arabic,  and  the  other  by  Qnm-tragacanth : 
there  are  many  intermediate  varieties, 
amongst  which  Cherry-tree  gum,  may  be 
distinguished  anil  the  different  kinds  of  gums 
have  been  classed  under  the  generic  terms 
of  A:rabine,  Tragacanthine,  and  Cerasine, 
from  Cerasus,  a  cherry-tree.  Gum-arabic  is 
the  produce  of  several  species  of  Acacia 
growing  in  Arabia,  India,  Upper  Egypt, 
Senegal,  &c.,  and,  in  India,  the  gums  of 
.^gle  marmelos,  Feronia  elephantum,  Aza- 
derachta  indica,  Melia  Azaderachta,  Odina 
wodier,  and  Prosopis  spicigera,  are  all  sold 
as  gum-arabic.  It  occurs  in  rounded  pieces, 
or  tears,  and  in  fragments,  up  to  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  or  larger ;  these  are  of  irregu- 
lar shape ;  the  colour  is  either  white,  yel- 
lowish, or  dark  white  yellow;  there  is 
scarcely  any  odour  and  the  taste  is  mawkish 
and  glutinous ;  the  sp.  gr.  varies  from  l*oO 
to  1*60.  It  breaks  readily  into  small  irre- 
gular pieces,  with  an  uneven  vitreous  frac- 
ture. It  dissolves  almost  completely  in 
water;  100  parts  of  water  of  212^  Fahr 
take  up  19  parts  of  gum.  Tbe  solution  is, 
however,  purer  when  made  with  cold  water, 
and  keeps  better :  it  as  sometimes  used  as  a 
glaze  or  varnish,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  gloss  and  stiffness  to  ribands,  ca- 
lico, &c.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years 
ending,  1842,  the  gum-arabic  entered  for 
consumption  in  the  'United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  18,1*76  cwts.  a  year.  It  sells 
at  £  2  to  £  14  the  cwt. 

Gum  Senegal,  from  t)ie  island  of  that 
name  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  largely  used 
by  the  calico-printers  instead  of  gum-ai*ubic. 
Gum  tragacanth  is  the  produce  of  certain 
species  of  Astragalus,  growing  in  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  Northern  Persia.  It  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  white  or  yellowish 
semi-transparent  flakes,  or  curled  vermicular 
pieces,  which  are  very  tough  and  require, 
before  they  can  be  powdered,  to  be  dried  at 
212°,  when  they  lose  about  JO  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  become  brittle.  When  steeped 
in  water  this  gum  swells  into  a  bulky  muci- 
laginous mass,  which,  when  boiled  with 
water,  gradually  acquires  tbe  appearance  of 
a  solution  of  ordinary  gum.  Gum- tragacanth 
is  used  for  some  of  tbe  purposes  to  wliioh 
gum-arabic  is  applied.  It  is  often  sold  in 
the  shops  as  gum-dragon. 

Cherry 'tree  guniy  including  that  of  peach 
and  apricot    trees,   and    other     species   of 


GUM  ARABIC. 

Prunus,  resembles  inferior  gum-arabic  in  its 
external  characters,  bnt  is  only  partially 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

Gum  Arabic  ;     Gum  Senegal :    Gum  of 
the   Cherry    and    other  stone  fruit  treei; 
Gum  Tragacanth;  Gum   of    Bassora  flow 
spontaneously  from  tbe  branches  and  iruitb 
of  the    trees    producing    them.      A  kind 
of    gum    is     eztracted     from    seeds    and 
roots  by   boiling  water.     The  vaiions  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Acacia  yield  these  gams 
and     some     of      them     gum-resius.     The 
Acacia  and  its  gum-yielding  properties  ban 
been  known   from   the   remotest  antiquity 
The    Shittah-tree,     mentioned     by    Isaiak 
and  also  in  Exodus,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Acacia    Hippocrates  speaks  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Acacia  and  of  the  white    Acacia.,  distis- 
guished,  he  says,   by  its   white  bark,  wbitfr 
wood,  and  white  flowers  ;  and  from  thia  tree 
his  '*  white  fragrant  ointment"  wasprobablj 
made.     The  exudation   of  gum  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  DeCandolle : — *'  The  gummy  mat- 
ter resides   in  the  bark   and   albumen;  iti> 
the  nutritive  juice  of  the  plant;  and  its  es- 
cape, therefore,  is  analogous  to  hemorrhaKe 
in  animals  :  hence  plants  in  which  it  sponta- 
neously occurs  are  always    in  a  sickly  state. 
The  mechanical  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  tw 
juice  is  dependent  on  the  unequal  hTg^0In^ 
trie  propeiiies  of  different  parts  of  the  stea. 
The  wood  absorbs  more   moisture  from*''* 
air  than  the  bark,  and  hence  it  swells  bw* 
In  consequence  of  its  enlargement,  it  dsteoife 
the  bark,  which,  by  the  internal  pressor*^' 
the  wood,  gives  way,  and  gummy  matter  es- 
capes."    Dr.  Pereira   remarks   that  DeC»- 
dolle's  hypothesis  is  quite  in  conformity  *i*^ 
facts  respecting  gnm   tragacanth  mentioned 
by   Labillardiere,  who   states  that  the  gQ* 
only  flows  in  abundance  during  thenigbtand 
a  little  after  sunrise.     A   cloudy  night,  or  a 
heavy  dew,  is,  he   thinks,   necessary  fori" 
production,    for  the   shepherds  of  Lebanon 
only  go  in  search  of  this  substance  wbentj* 
mountain  has  been  covered  during  the  nigW 
.with  thick  clouds.     The  gum  of  the  Acac* 
tree  flows  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  bmacb* 
and  trunks,  and    hardens   by  exposure ;  tn* 
more  sickly  a  tree  appears,  the  more  gn« ' 
yields,  and  the  hotter  the  weather  the  mot* 
abundant  it  is.     A  wet  winter  and  a  cool  * 
mild  summer  are  unfavourable  to  the  prodnc* 
tion  of  gum.     According  to  the  locality  pro- 
ducing  it,  gum  arabic  is  known  as  Turkey  o 
Arabic  gum,  Barbary  or  Morocco  gnm,  Sene- 
gal, East  India,  and   Cape  gum.     Each « 
these  varieties   of  gum  is  employed  to  gi^ 
lustre  to  crapes  and  silks,  and  ^**®™'^°*^*^ 
gum  arabic   is  largely  used  for  this  pnrp^ 
and  for  cementing  into  cakes  tbe  various  p'g* 
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GUM  CATECHU. 

its  used  bj  artists  in  water-colonrs.  Traga- 
itbgnm  difrers  from  the  gum  of  the  Aca- 
in  not  being  soluble  in  water,  but  swelling 
when  placed  in  water,  and  thus  forming  a 
ilage.  Tbere  is  the  flaky  tragacanth  and 
rermiform;  the  former  being  the  variety 
^j  broDght  to  Britain,  while  the  latter 
•commonly  employed  on  the  continent, 
gam  is  gathered  about  the  end  of  June, 
the  Astragalus  tragacantha  of  Crete, 
surrounding  islands.  The  chemical  dif- 
between  the  gum  Arabic,  gum  Sene- 
^ind  gam  tragacanth  are  as  under  :— 


Gam              Oum 

Gum  Tra- 

Arabic       Senegal. 

gacanth. 

B,...,,,... 

41-906  ...    43-59 

...     40-50 

3gen 

6788  ..,      6-23 

...       661 

HI 

61-306  ...    6007 

...     52-89 

jen...  ... 

a  trace  ...  •   0-11 

...       0-00 

100-000 


100-00 


GUM  GAMBOGE. 

« 

Moradabad,  whence  it  followed  the  course  of 
commerce  down  the  Ganges,  and  met  that 
from  Nepal,  so  that  both  may  be  exported 
from>  Calcutta.  Of  three  varieties  of 
catechu  in  the  markets  the  Acacia  cate- 
chu and  the  Gambir  catechu  are  the  best. 
Catechu  has  long  been  employed  in  India  for 
tanning  skins;  its  tanning  properties  are 
stated  to  be  so  great  that  skins  are  tanned 
by  it  in  ive  day^.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
India  to  give  a  brown  dye  to  cotton ;  and 
catechu  has  lately  been  very  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  calico-printing  works  of  Eng- 
land. The  salts  of  copper  with  sal-ammo- 
niac cause  catechu  to  yield  a  bronze  colour, 
which  is  very  permanent.  The  proto-mu- 
riate  of  tin  produces  with  it  a  yellowish 
brown.  A  fine  deep  bronze  hue  is  also  pro- 
duced from  catechu  by  the  perchloride  of 
tin,  with  an  addition  of  nitrate  of  copper. 
Acetate  of  alumina  gives  a  browiy;  and  ni- 
trate of  iron  a  dark-brown,  grey.  For-  dye- 
ing a  golden  coffee-brown,  catechu  has  en- 
tirely superseded  madder,  one  pound  of  it 
being  equivalent  to  six  pounds  of  that  root. 

Chim  Kino  is  the  juice  of  the  Pterocarpus 
erinaceus,  P.  marsupium,  Eucalyptus  resini- 
fera,  &c.  Elino  has  much  the  same  properties 
as  the  catechu ;  it  has  been  proposed  to  em- 
ploy it  in  dyeing  green.  Although  the  colour 
of  the  kino  is  a  deep  redt  it  has  the  power 
of  communicating  a  green  colour  to  the  salts 
of  iron. 

GamhogBy  is  a  vegetable  gum  resin,  the 
first  notice  of  it  we  have  is  by  Clusrus,  in 
1605,  who  described  a  piece  brought  from 
China,  by  admiral  Van  Nock,  in  16 OB.  The 
gamboge  which  Europe  obtains  is  received 
principally  from  Siam,  a  small  quantity 
coming  from  Ceylon'and  the  Western  Coast 
of  India.     The    Singalese  method   of    col- 
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examinations  of  Gnerin  and  others 
[ihowQ  that  these  gums  consist  of  soln- 
insolnble  portions.  The  soluble  gum 
Arabin ;  this  is  soluble  in  both  hot 
d  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
il  oils.     The  insoluble  gum  is  called 

which  is  insoluble  in  both  hot  and 

r,  but  it  absorbs   water  and  swells 

tragacantb   contains   most  of  the 

tliile  the  Arabin  is  the   largest  con- 

lof  the  gum  Arabic.  Gum  tragacanth 

ly  employed  in  calico-printing,  and  it 

17  uses  in  the  Arts. 

from  the  Acacia  catechu,  is  ra- 
I  extract  than  a  gum.     It  is  manufac- 
in  Burma,     Canara,     the     Western 
Behar,    and    in    Northern  India, 
'orbes  Royle   says  the   £Iat*h   manu- 
move    to    different  parts  of  the 
in  different     seasons,   erect    tern-    lecting    the    gamboge    is  by  cutting  pieces 


huts  in  the  jungles,  and  selecting 
fit  for  their  purpose,  cut  the  inner 
( into  small  ohip>s.    'These  they  put  into 


of  the  bark  completely  off,  about  the  size 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  early  in  the 
morning.     The  gamboge  oozes  out  from  the 


earthen  pets,  which  are  arrayed  in  a  ;  pores  of  the  wood  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  but 


row  along  a  fire-place   built  of  mud ;  1 
18  then  poured  in  until  the   whole  are 
;  after  a  considerable    portion   has 
&way,  the  clear  liquor  is  strained  into 
the  neighbouring-pots,    and   a  fn  sh 
of  material  is  put  into  the  first,  and 
don  repeated   until  tVi  a  extract  in 
leral  receiver  is  of  sufficient   consis- 
ts* be  poured  into  clay  moulds,  which 
Kheree  Pass  and  Doar,  where  he  had 
tthe  process,  arc  generally  of  a  quadran- 
form.    This    catechu    is  usually   of  a 
colour,  and  is  considered  there  to 
tlie   best  quality.     By  '^'the    ma,uufac- 
it  was  conveyed  to  Seharunpore  and 


soon  thickens,  and  is  scraped  off  by  the  col- 
lectors the  next  morning  without  injury  to 
the  tree,  the  wounds  in  the  bark  soon  heal- 
ing, and  becoming  fit  to  undergo  the  operan 
tion  again.  Gamboge  is  much  used  as  ft 
pigment,  and  in  miniature  painting,  it  is 
employed  to  colour  varnishes  and  lackers. 
Many  of  the  mucilages,  as  those  of  quince- 
seed,  of  carrigeen  moss,  and  the  like  have 
their  uses  in  the  arts,  but  they  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  any  espe- 
cial detail. 

Rodn  or  Common  Resm  of  Europe  and 
America  is  obtained  as  a  residuary 
matter  in  the   proceis  for  obtaining    the 
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oil    of    tarpentine,        Turpentiiles     must 
be  regarded  as  an  oleo-resiD.     In  their  na- 
tural state  tbej  are  either  solid  or  semiflaid, 
the  oil  of  turpentine  being   obtained  by  dis- 
tillation of  American  turpentine  with  water. 
Prom  the  United   States  Dispensatory  we 
learn  that   turpentine    is  procured  **  from 
the  Finns  palnstris,  partly  also  from  the  Fi- 
nns tadda,  and   perhaps   some  other  species 
inhabiting  the  southern   states.     In  former 
times,  large  quantities  were  collected  in  New 
England ;  but   the  turpentine  trees  of  that 
section  of  the  Union  are  said  io  be  nearly  ex- 
baiDLsted ;  and  European  commerce  is  almost 
exclusively  supplied  from  North   Carolina 
and  the  south-eastern  parts  of    Virginia. 
In  collecting  this  turpentine   '*  a  hollow  is 
cut  in   the  tree  a   few   inches    above  the 
gpround,  and  the  bark  removed  for  the  space 
of  about  eighteen  inches  above  it.    The  tur 
pentine  runs  into  this  excavation  from  about 
March  to  October ;  more  rapidly,  of  course, 
during  the  warmer  months.     It  is  tranfer- 
red  from  these  hollows  into  casks.*'   Old  and 
concrete  Americail  turpentine  is  often  sold 
as  frankincense. 

Canada  turpentine  or  Canada  halsami,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Abies  balsamea  in  Canada. 
Between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  these  trees  are  vesicles  con- 
taining the  oleo-resin,  which  exudes  when 
they  are  broken.  Canada  balsam  is  much 
used  by  varnish-makers  in  the  manufacture 
of  some  of  the  most  transparent  varnishes. 
It  is  also  extensively  employed  by  opticians 
as  a  cement.  The  great  value  of  Canada 
balsam  for  optical  purposes,  depends  on 
its  transparency  and  its  refractive  power, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  glass. 
When  used  to  connect  the  pieces  of  an 
a^shromatic  lens,  it  prevents  the  loss  of 
light  by  reflection  and  excludes  moisture 
and  other  foreign  bodies  from  the  space 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  glasses.  In 
Nicol-prisms  (single  image  prisms  of  Ice- 
land Spar)  it  serves  the  important  purpose  of 
transmitting  the  ordinary  ray,  and  of  inter- 
rupting the  passage  of  the  extraordinary  one; 
its  index  of  refraction  being  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  Iceland  spar  for  the  ordinary 
ray,  and  that  of  the  same  substance  for  the 
extraordinary  ray— (Pereira.) 

The  spirits f  essence^  or  oi7,  of  turpentine^ 
for  it  is  known  by  all  these  names,  is 
obtained  by  submitting  to  distillation 
a  mixture  of  American  tui*pentiue  (which 
has  been  melted  and  strained)  and 
water  in  proper  proportions.  The  pro- 
duce of  oil  of  turpentine  from  the  crude 
article  is  about  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen per  cent.     There  is  a  preparation  sold 
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in  the  shops  as  sweet  oil  of  turpentine,  k 
painting  without  smell ;  this  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  carefully  rectified  oil. 
The  common  oil  contains  some  resin,  whidi 
colours  it,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  manv  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  superior  artide 
is  required. 

Campliene  is  the  rectified  oil  of  tnrpeB- 
tine,  and  when  new,  it  bums  adminblj 
in  the  camphene  lamps;  but  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air  it  becomes  resinified,  ni 
is  then  unfit  for  use.  The  wick  of  tb 
lamp  carbonizes,  and  resin  is  deposifed 
around  it,  causing  the  lamp  to  smoke, ti 
the  same  time  as  the  illuminating  power  d 
the  flame  is  greatly  diminished.  WLea  tke 
camphene  has  thus  snflered  by  age  ores- 
posure,  it  must  be  again  rectified  by  distil* 
lation  from  carbonate  of  potash,  or  sow 
similarly  active  substance,  to  deprive  ittf 
this.  This  resinification  of  the  tnrpentitf 
is  due  to  th*e  absorption  of  oxygen,  whiel, 
according  to  the  chemists,  produces  pi^ 
and  sylvic  acids ;  it  is  also  stated  that  foi 
acid  is  formed  during  the  process. 

Turpentine  is  extensively  employed,  as  til 
solvent  of  the  other  resinous  bodies,  In  d* 
formation  of  varnishes  \  its  solvent  powei 
in  this  respect;  renders  it  exceedisglj  ^ 
luable  to  the' artist,  and  also  to  thefflUH' 
facturer.  The  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  in 
been  much  used  as  a  solvent  of  caontcIiOD& 
It  has  been  stated  by  Bonchardt,  tb^  ^ 
unrectified  oil  dissolved  India-rubber  *A 
great  difficulty ;  whereas  the  oil  ttt^ 
without  water  was  an  excellent  solnat,  but 
that  it  was  rendered  still  better  when  ii«* 
distilled  from  bricks. 

The  TftreUnth  tribe  of  plante  pfodo» 
a  variety  of  resins  and  resinons 
as  the  olibanum,  myrrh,  &o.\  unofig^ 
these  terebiuthine  products  is  Scio  ta^ 
pontine,  called  also  Chian  and  Cj 
turpentine  the  product  of  the  Pistacia. 
is  produced  largely  in  the  Island  of 
and  is  obtained  by  cutting  cross- ways 
a  hatchet  the  trunks  of  the  largest  treei 
the  turpentine  runs  down  on  flat  sti 
placed  to  receive  it,  each  tree  yielding 
eight  or  ten  ounces. 

Mastic  Resin. — This  is  also  prodneedi 
Scio,  from  the  Pistacia  len (incus,  tbe 
tic  or  lentish  tree.     The  pi-ocess  of  ooB 
ing  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  tbat 
ployed  in  obtaining  the  other  resiua 
which  collects    on    the    branches  of 
trees  is  called  mastic     in    the  tear, 
fetches  the  highest  price,  while  that  w 
falls  to  the  ground  constitutes  the  comr 
mastic.     Mastic  varnish  is  well  known  fi 
its  transparency,  and  other  valuable  pwpfl'' 
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::  one  of  irliich  is  ita  peculiar  tonghaesB 

i  iwamtj  even  when  sprend  in  the  thia- 

n  wood  or  on  canTas.     This   is 

I  to  tbe  prenenoe  of    &  pecnliar  reein, 

icb  doe«  not  poBseHs  any  acid  properties, 

'  which  has  a  compositios  C.  40,  H.  31, 

1— tlie  Hctd  resin  of  mutic  containing 

TnjniTaleDts  of  oiygen. 

'JtHiovun. — This    was    the   frankincenee 

d  bf  the  ancieatn  in  their  religions  cere- 

v-    Moies  speaks  of  it  in  Exodns,  and 

>.-  <^)rmed  a  constitneat  ia  the  prepara- 

E-a  nf  iicense    It  is  prodaoed  in  India  from 

B>  Bo<:iral)ia  thurifera    bnt  there  ar«  also 

l^nii  ud  Arabian  varieties. 

J\nh. — This  gam  resin  was  an  object  of 
ire  than  3,500  vears  ago.  lb  is 
lacpj  in  varioQB  parts  of  Asiaand  AMca, 
Kvrrh-tree  bearing  tJie  scientific  name 
BalBimodendron  myrrha  nndet«rmin- 
Actording  to  Ehrenberg  it  exudes,  like 
j-tiee  gam,  from  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
iti  myrrh  ia  considered  tbe  finest,  the 
Inliin  being  the  second  in  quality. 
gtm  resin  has  not  found  any  extensive 
in  the  Arts;  it  is  employed 
Dilly,  as  a  dentifrice,  and  in  the  pre- 
M  of  fumigating  pastiles. 

—This  gum  resin  is  the  product  of  a 

iDQdetermined ;  and  aithoagh  it  is  of 

bible  importance,  and  is  imported  in 

qnsDtities,  the  locality  producing  it  is 

Utnclly   kiionn.      Dr.    Peirara  took 

I  piios    to    ascertain    its  commercial 

^  lid  he  found   that  all  the  importa- 

''  it  which   he    could    trace     were 

Amterdam  or  Hambui^h.      It  would 

'"■  that    elemi    formerly    came    from 

'■■s  by  way  of  the  Levant ;  it  is  there- 

'  pn)b«ble     that      it     comes    through 

'Ian  J  from  some  Dntoh  settlement  in  the 

)  Bad  also   from   Africa,    some    small 

Eiiij  probably  being  received  from  the 

This  gum  reaia  forms  an  essential 

FOt  io  many  of  the  finest  varnishes. 

Mnaf  OHead  called  also  Opobalsam  and 

~i  oi  Ueeca,  ia  proonred   ^m  the  Bal- 

■ntbdeiidroa    Gileadense,    a    middle-siied 

'   ^wiag    in     Arabia.       Bat      little 

true    balm    of    Gilead      reaches 

The  same  may  be  said  of  another 

^  t}i  Wnbinthine   resins.  Bdellium,  which 

'led from  India  and  from  Africa. 
I  '■■'P'il- — This  important  resin  exudes  spoO' 
S'liinly  from  two  trees,  Rhus  oopalinnm, 
i^''3ocarpns  copalifer,  the  first  being  an 
■Tiin  and  West  Indian,  and  the  second 
I  Kilt  Indian  tree.  Another  variety  of 
i^  obtained  from  the  coasts  of  Guinea. 
te  .^^erican  species  comes  to  Britain  ia  flat 
*gmeiit» ;  wherew  the  Bust  Indian  is  ge- 


GUM  RESINS. 
nerally  obtained  in  roundish  masses.  The 
latter  furnishes  the  fiuest  vnrnishes.  Fresh 
essence  of  turpentine  dissolves  it  complete- 
ly, bat  old  turpentine  will  not  do\  so.  It  is 
stated  that  essence  of  turpentine,  digested 
upon  snlphnr,  will  diiisolve  double  its  own 
weight  without  letting  any  fall.  The  nil  of 
rosemary  also  dissolves  copal  with  great 
'iness.  An  excellent  varnish  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  copal  and 
of  essence  of  rosemary,  with  from  two 
to  three  parts  of  pare  alcohol. 

These  are  the  more  important'  of  tbe  gunts 
and  resins  employed  in  tbe  Arts-  Their 
employment  has  been  greatly  fncilitat«d  by 
tbe  discovery  of  new  solvents,  such  as  the 
new  alcohols  and  ethers,  naphtha,  bensole, 
chloroform,  and  others.  The  art  of  the 
varnish-maker  is  an  important  one,  and  it 
requires,  for  its  successful  prosecution,  a 
considerable  amount  of  chemical  know- 
ledge, and  the  greatest  care.  Copal,  maa* 
tic,  snd  amber  varnishes  ore  much  employed 
by  the  artist  and  by  the  photographer  for 
the  preservation  of  their  works.  The  latter 
is  perhaps  superior  to  any  of  the  other.  Far 
less  attention  is  paid  to  the  pecnliar  pro- 
perties of  varnishes  than  could  be  desired. 
The  artist  employs  a  vamiah  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  bis  labours  from  the  com- 
bined inflaencea  of  light  and  air-,  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  he  is  employ- 
ing a  material  which  is  itself  constantly 
passing,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  into 
a  state  of  disintegration.  It  is  known  that 
many  varnishes  rapidly  change  colour,  and 
that  some  are  more  liable  to  crock  than 
others  are.  A  few  preliminary  experimeuts 
may  be  made  of  great  value.  For  exam- 
ple, if  portions  of  various  samples  of  var- 
nish are  spread  upon  a  plate  of  glass  and 
dried,  we  have  the  means  of  determining 
many  important  points.  Cover  one  haK 
of  the  varnished  glass  with  an  opaqne 
screen,  and  expose  the  other  half  to  snn- 
shine  day  by  day;  by  placing  the  glass  upon 
a  sheet  of  oolonrless  paper,  it  will  be  seen 
whether  any  colour  has  been  imparted  by 
tbe  action  on  the  sunshine-  After  a  few 
dsys,  if  the  whole  arrangement  is  placed  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  the  varying  degrees  of 
solubility  may  be  noted;  and  from  this  may 
be  determined  the  rate  at  which,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  oxygen  is  absorbed — the 
rate,  indeed,  at  which  the  elements  of  des- 
trootion  proceed.  Thns  a  considerably 
greater  degree  of  permanence  may  be  se- 
cared,  than  when  the  artist,  tmsting  only  to 
the  Tarnish  maker,  employs  a  preparation 
about  which  he  knows  nothing.  Ri'berl  Sunt, 
in  London  Art.    ionmal  December  1888. 


GUM  RESINS :— DAMMAR. 

Dammar  is  a  vernacular  term  for  the 
resins  of  various  trees  growing  in  India 
and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  Bombay 
Dammar  is  also  applied  to  pitch  and  in  the 
ports  on  the  Telinga  coast,  resin  and  oil 
are  boiled  together  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  keel  to  pay  ships  and  bodts  bot- 
toms. The  Ral  of  Northern  India  and 
exported  from  the  Panjab  is  not  similar  to 
that  of  the  Shorea  robusta  and  throughout 
India,  ral  and  rala  are  terms  applied  to  all 
resinous  substances.  The  resins  of  Yatica 
robusta  and  of  Y.  tambugaia  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  dammars  of  India.  These  are 
very  brittle  and  like  the  resin  of  Yateria 
Indica  are  amber  coloured. 

The  resin  of  the  Yateria  Indica  is  amber 
coloured  and  very  tough.  It  is  known  as 
the  Piney  Dammar,  the  white  dammar  of 
Malabar,  Indian  Copal,  and  Indian  gum 
auime.  This  resin  when  resin  and  soft,  is 
Pinev  Yarnish.  The  tree  is  the  Eloeocar- 
pus  Betz,  the  Chloroscylon  dupada,    Bv^cha- 


nan. 


Paini  maram, 


Tel. 


Tam.  I  Dupada  Chettn, 

The  resin, 

• 

Kuadrikam,  Tam.  |  Yellai  kandrioum. 

It  is  largely  exported  from  the  forests  of 
Travancore  and  Western  Ghats. 

Black  damma/r  of  Malabar,  is  the  prodnct 
of  Canarium  striotum. 
.  While  Dammar.  The  Daramara  Orientalis 
one  of  the  pinaceas  yields  the  WJdie  dammojr 
of  Singapore.  It  occurs  in  fragments  of 
variable  size,  marked  with  reddish  streaks> 
transparent,  amber-like,  brittle,  with  bril- 
liant fracture,  very  inflammable,  inodorous, 
and  tasteless^  This  resin  flows  from  the 
Dammara  orientalis  which  grows  on  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Amboyna.  It  hangs  from 
the  branches,  and  resembles  stalactites,  the 
pieces  being  sometimes  as  large  as  the 
hand,  and  4  to  8  inches  long ;  some  pieces 
are  like  anime  resin.  This  substance,  in 
conjunction  with  wood  oil,  makes  a  useful 
coarse  varnish  for  doors,  windows,  Ac.  It 
is  also  sometimes  employed  as  a  pitch  in 
dockyards;  and  By  farriers  in  the  pre- 
paration of  cert.ain  plasters.  When  melted 
with  gingelee  oil,  it  is  used  for  covering 
corks  in  bottles,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
white  ant.— iliiw.  Mat.  Med.y  p.  152. 

A  preparation  is  made  by  boil'ng  with  oil 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ports  of 
peninsular  India,  is  sold  in  thisform  under 
the  Telega  name  of  keel.  It  is  also  used 
boiled  with  wood  oil  as  a  varnish  for  house 
beams,  doors,  &c.,  and  by  paint-ers  to  ren- 
der oil  drying.— Eoftde  M.  S,  S. 
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Dammar  and  wood  oil  are  boiled  to  font 
a  varnish  for  house  beams,  doors,  &c.,  and 
painters  add  dammar  to  oil,  to  render  oil 
drying. 

Oowdie  or  Kauris-gum,  called  also  Anstn' 
lian  dammar,  and  Australian  dammar  of  N 
Zealand  is  the  product  of  Dammara  Australii 

Dammar  in  India  supplies  the  plan 
of  pitch  and  rosin,  and  in  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces  is  the  product  of  three  differenk 
genera,  belonging  to  the  wood  oil  tree  &• 
mily^the  shorea,  the  hopea,  and  the  dipie- 
rocarpus. — Masmu 

The  Dammar,  called  Pwai-ngyet,  Burra.a 
found  in  the  bazaars  throughout  Pego.  It  a 
yielded  by  the  Shorea  robusta,  or  the  Saal- 
tree  of  India.  This  tree  occars  plenufiilljii 
the  forests  on  the  Shan  side  of  the  Sitang,  eut 
of  Tounghoo,  and  also,  but  to  less  extent,  in 
the  forests  of  the  Prome  district.  Dr.  Mc- 
Clelland did  not  find,  however,  that  the  dam- 
mar is  obtained  from  these  forests,  as  hoik 
of  the  trees  appeared  to  have  been  perforaid 
for  it,  so  that  the  supplies  of  this  article  wen: 
probably  brought  down  to  Pegu  from  foresii 
beyond  the  ivonXiet.'^McOleUamd. 

The  Dammar  of  China  and  the  Easten 
Archipelago,  is  a  kind  of  indurated  pitcbflof* 
ing  spontaneonaly  from  several  trees  ia  ^ 
Indian  islands ;  there  is  a  hard  sort,  vsA% 
white,  softer  kind.  It  is  fomid  in  large  Inap^ 
both  under  the  trees  and  on  their  trnnb^tt' 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  mixed  with  tioA' 
kind  which  makes  it  less  brittle ;  andii^ 
used  for  closing  seams  in  boats,  and  ^ 
wooden  vessels.     As  it  is  seldom  brong^^^ 
China  except  in  native   vessels,  there  ^^ 
means  of  ascertaining  the  amount,  butii  i^  ; 
probably  not  very  large.    It  can  be  obtains  j 
in  Borneo  for  60  cents  per  pecul. — Oo«f**  i 
dious  Description, 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "  dammar,'  "|  j 
Malay  and  Javanese  is  "  resin,"  and  it  is  ^»  j 
produce  of  several  forest  trees,  of  which  v»  \ 
sap  exudes  spontaneously,  and  on  being  «•  j 
posed  to  the  air  acquires  a  flinty  hardnefli  j 
from  which  the  epithet  "  batu,"  a  stone,  « 
given  to  it  to  distinguish  it  from  a  softer  8^^ 
stance,  "  kruin"  or  wood  oU.    The  dammtfH 
found  either  in  larger  masses  atthe  footof  tn« 
trees    which  yield  it,  or  floating  in  riTers,  | 
drifted  to  them  by  the  floods  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son. It  is  produced  in  such  abundance,  «» 
gathered  with  so  little  labour,   that  ite  intf" 
ket  price  seldom  exceeds  four  or  five  shiUiBgJ 
a  hundred  weight.  The  natives  of  the  counti|r 
apply  it  to  most   of    the  uses    to  wm<*' 
tar,  pitch,  and  resin  are  pnb  and  it  ^^"^.^^ 
article  of  exportation   to  continental  lwa»  1 
Host  of  the  family  of  Dipterocarpe©  y«c« 
resinous  balsamic  juices,  those  of  th«  g® 
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btewarpna,  the  wood-Oil,  and  of  Valeria, 
Ihntcd (tamnuir  Tbenatsralorderabonndfl 
Immfra,  Jnva,  and  Borneo,  which  are  the 
^ionrces  i>f  lliu  dammar  of  commerce.— 
*ji'i  Didi^uinj,  p.  118. 
Bimmarot'BeEfriilia  theresin  of  Shorea 
Pkar.  254.  DispensaitTy  p. 
7. 

Iliaimar,  itlillc,  otcnrs  in  fragments  of 
:irl.i  <l  nith  reddish  streaks, 
ii]-like,  brittle,  with  brilliant 
iitl'inimable,  inodoroDS,   and 

Kfcless.  Tliis  wiiito  dammar  resin  flows 
btJie  Pinnii  d.immara,  which  grows  on 
■bnT  moniitainH  of  Ambojna.  It  hangH 
Mtiie  brace  lies,  and  lesembles  stalactites, 
SIkm  being  BOmetimes  aa  large  aa  the 
od  4  to  U  inches  long  ;  some  pieces 
uiiine  resin. — O'Shaughnetsy,  p.  617. 

of  N.  East  of  the  PeidnnUa. 

tree  dammar  is  the  reain   of  Shorea 

I  of  oilier  species.     The  Vatica 

grows  also    to    a  limited    ex- 

the  west   coast,  bnt  yields  little  if 

i«  dammar    callected  there.     The 

of  the   Shorea  robnata  occurs  in 

ich  resembling  iu  shape  the  black 

'bat  differing   widelj  in  colour  and 

Df.     In  colour  it  varies  from  a  light 

la  dark    brown.     The  two   colours 

f  frequently  found  in  the  same  Inmp 

■g  it  the    nppearance  of  having   a 

gnia'  Friableand  differsfrom  the  ' 

DEDBr  of  the  western  co»st  iu  its  in- 

dnesa,  opacify  and  its  peculiar  form, 

I  the  black   dammar  in  its  colonr. 

*n  extensive   tracia   of    Goognlam 

)jangie8  in  tlut  Qoomsurand  Cuttack 

Clioml  and  Woodiaracesliv- 

th(-?o  jungle,  wound  trees  in 

pl&cea.     The  reHu  issaea  and  is  col- 

"hen  sufiicieiii  ly  solid.      The  daimnar 

from  tlic  decaTed  parts  of  the  tree 

dsfk  eolonr  :    fhe  tree  is  called  Gng- 

Tela^rn  and  tala  gotaa  in  TJryn.  The 

aod  Urva  make  the  leaves  into  th« 

from  which   thereat  their  food  and 

up  tobacco  in  them  to  smoke  tike  a 

In  time  of  famine  the  above  tribes 

Invth  made  from  the  fruit  of  thia  tree. 

'<*bak,  As,  [  GomiriL  Ammonuco,   It. 

finioquo.FB     Ammoaiacmn.  Lat. 

Ceu.    Samngb  bil  sherin,  Pau. 
Gc'i.  Ki.vD.  I  Qonui  AmmoDJaoo,      &P. 
bitter,  nanseous,  bad  smelling  gnm- 
-Bed  iti  medicine.      The  plant  pro- 
le ntill  doubtful,  bnt  Dorema  ammo- 
Ferula  aminonifera  Fee,  F.  orien- 
'■■dF.pQrEicahavBallbeen  named  as it« 
~  —OShaVJjImetsy,  p.  364. 


6TTM  SENEGAL. 
GUM  ARABIC. 
Tolh,  Ai, 

Samagh  Arabi,  „ 

Qomms  Arabique,  Pa. 
Arabische  Garoini,  Gek- 
Gocd,  Hind- 

Gam  Arabic,  is  th«  gnm  of  various  trees 
of  the  genua  Acacia.  A.  vera,  Willdv  of 
Arabia  and  northern  Africa.  A.  Arabioa,  it 
Arabia  and  India.  A.  aeyal  of  Egypt  and 
Senegambia ;  A.  Senegal  Willde  a  native 
of  Western  Africa,  A.  tortilig,  Forsk  :  A. 
Ehrenbcrgi  Haynt,  both  of  Arabia,  and  A, 
karoo  Hayne,  of  Morocco  and  Bombay.  In 
addition  to  these  in  India,  the  enms  from 
A.  famesiana,  A.  leucopbleea,  ^g[e  mar- 
melos,  Odina  wodier,  Attidii'achta  and  others 
are  all  nsed  under  thia  name. 

Gnm  Arabic  is  imported  in  immense  qnan> 
titles  from  Africa  into  Aden ;  none  is  col- 
lected and  very  little  produced  in  Arabia. 
{Malcolmson  Samilion.')  It  is,  also,  pro. 
duced  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  M.' 
Pallma  describes  the  whole  of  thearid  desert 
country  as  covered  with  Acacia  trees,  and 
the  gum  as  being  collected  in  Kordofan, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Bara,  in  Novem- 
ber, December  and  January,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  hundred  weight  being  conveyed  on 
camels  from  Bara  to  Dongola  on  the  Nile, 
whenceit  IB  conveyed,  to  Cairo,  und  thence 
distributed  to  Europe.  Much  is  also  convey- 
ed to  the  ports  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  from 
thence  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia, 
whence  it  is  rc-eiported  to  Bombay,  and 
from  thenfte  to  Europe.  Thia  is  probably 
yielded  partly  by  the  Acacia  vera  and 
A.  arabica  but  chiefly  by  A.  seynj,  A. 
Ehrenbergii,  and  A.  tortilii..  M.  Pallmo 
says  that  the  gnm-tree  of  Kordofiin  dif- 
fers materially  in  the  shape  of  the  ti-ee, 
its  leaves,  and  spines,  from  the  Mimosa 
nilotica,  that  is,  Acacia  vera.  Mr.  Johnston, 
when  near  the  Hawaith,  had  given  to  him 
a  Inmp  of  soft  Gum  Arabic,  nearly  a 
pound  in  weight,  and  of  most  agreeable 
flavour,  like  a  green  ear  of  corn.  He 
mentions  at  the  same  time,  that  the  trees 
wei-e  without  eieeptlon  the  longthomed 
Mimosa,  and  tall  enough  to  ride  under. 
It  was  probably  the  A.  tortilis  or  A.  seyal. 

Oum  Senegal  is  exported  from  Por- 
tendic.  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  French  set tle- 
tnents  on  the  Senegal,  being  prndnced 
chiefly  in  the  desert  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Senegal.  Acacia  vera  is  stated  by  the 
authors  of  the  Fl.de  Senegambie  to  yield 
the  pale'  and  fine  varieties,  A.  alhida  (A. 
Senegal,  ^illd.),  and  A.  Adausonii  the  in- 
ferior reddish  varieties.  A.  seyal,  A.  vera 
and  A.  arabica,  being  found  in  Seoeganibia, 
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probably  also  yield  some  of  the  gum  export- 
ed from  the  western  coast. 

Barhary  Gum  is  exported  from  Mogador 
on  the  WjBst  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  produced 
in  a  similar  kind  of  country.  It  is  an  in- 
ferior kind,  and,  moreover,  a  mixture  of  two 
or  three  kinds.  Acacia  gummifera  is  thought 
to  yield  some  of  this  gum.  Jackson  gives 
^*  attalet*'  as  the  name  of  the  tree  which 
produces  this  gum. 

East  India  Chim  is  exported  to  Europe 
chiefly  from  Bombay,  having  been  previ- 
ously conveyed  there  from  the  coast  of 
Arabia;  so  that  it  is  chiefly  of  African 
origin.  BUt  some  of  Indian  origin  is 
also  exported  from  Calcutta  by  tbe  name 
of  Babool  Gum,  which  is  that  of  the  Acacia 
arabica,  and  is  of  good  quality,  but  gum  is 
yielded  also  by  Acacia  serissa  and  Vachelia 
faruesiana,  also  by  species  of  other  genera. 

Gum  is  also  impoi'ted  into  Europe  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yielded  by  Acacia 
karroo ;  and  A.  decurrens  yields  gum  in  New 
Holland. 

Gum  AnimCf  a  gum  resin,  imported  to 
some  extent  into  India  and  China.  It  is  the 
product  of  the  Hymensea  conrbaril,  the 
Courbaril  locnst  tree,  of  South  America,  which 
has  been  introduced  from  South  America  into 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces  and  is  easily  pro- 
pagated. This  gam  resin  is  of  a  pale  brown- 
ish colour,  and  is  met  with  in  commerce 
partly  in  translucent  and  somewhat  unctuous 
grains  or  tears  and  partly  in  large  brittle 
masses.  But  the  commercial  article  is 
doubtless  the  product  also  of  the  Vateria 
indica  or  Gum  Copal  tree,  and  the  V.  Rox- 
burgh ii,  which  yield  almost  a  precisely 
similar  resin.  For  ordinary  purposes,  these 
may  be  used  indifferently ;  but  where  purity 
is  demanded,  copal  is  almost  insoluble, 
while  anime   is    wholly  soluble  in  alchol. 

Qum  Benjamin,     See  Loban. 

Gum  DekamiaUeey  is  the  gum  of  Gar- 
denia lucida ;  it  exudes  in  amber-coloured 
transparent  drops,  at  the  ends  of  young 
shoots,  from  which .  it  is  collected.  It  is  a 
strong  disagreeable  smelling  gum-resin ; 
procurable  in  most  Indian  bazars.  It  is 
much  used  by  native  doctors  as  an  external 
application,  when  dissolved  in  spirits,  for 
cleaning  foul  ulcers.  It  is,  now  used  by 
some  European  practitioners  in  cases  of 
worms  in  children. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  Dika- 
mali  resin  produced  by  the  Gardenia  lucida 
of  Roxburgh,  was  shown  from  Canara,  My- 
sore and  Guntoor.  It  is  fragrant  resin, 
useful  in  Hospitals,  most  useful  in  pre-- 
venting  vermin  breeding  in  wounds,  keeping 
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away  flies  from  sores,  on  account  of  its 
strong  aroma,  and  it  is  an  article  in  the 
materia  medica  of  the  village  farrier.  It 
desei'ves  more  attention. 

Dekamallee  from  Gardenia  gummifera  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Gibson  to  be  produced  within 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  its  effects  in  pre- 
venting the  access  of  flies  to  festering  wonndi 
and  running  sores  is  remarkable. — Eo^U 
Prockictive  Resources^  Eng,  Cyc.  EamMi 
Senai,  Hedjaz,  pp.  278-9.  Roxb,  Cor.  ]^l  i 
149.  HqrChle  Mr.  Morrison^  Comp^um 
Description \  Drs.  Mason;  O' Shaughnesfi^ 
Faulkner;  Vegetable  Kingdom  287.  FodeSL 
of  Commerce  :  See  Vateria;  Gums  and  Re- 
sins. Spry's  Suggest,  p.  67.  Mad  Ex.  Jv. 
Reports, 

GUMADI.  Tam.  Gmelina  arborea- 
Broxb.  also  Gmelina  parviflora. 

GUMADI-KAIA.  Tel.  Cucurbita  lus- 
pida,  al.so  Cucurbita  maxima. — Vuch, 

GUMADU,  also  Telia  Goomadi.  Tel 
Gmelina  asiatica. 

GUMAR  or  Gumber.  or  Gambar  op 
Gumbari.     Beng.  Gmelina  arborea.— Jlo«i 

GUMATTI.  Hind.  Mines  in  MaDdi 
Kangra  Hills,  &c.,  whence  a  dirty  gray  rock- 
salt  is  obtained. 

GUMBAR.     Hind.     Brassica  rapa. 

GtJMBAREE.  Hind.  A  tree  of  Cot- 
tack,  found  more  or  less  plentifully  throaglJ- 
out  the  forest  jangles  of  the  SumbiH/»re 
district  and  the  Tributary  mahals,  oa  ^^ 
banks  of  the  Mahanuddy,  Brahrainj,  w»d 
Byturg  rivers.— CaZ.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. ' 

GUMBAZ.  Ah.  Per.  Hind,  a  dome, 
a  mausoleum.  The  gumbaz  covering  the 
tombs  of  the  Adal  Shahi  kings,  at  Bejapoa^ 
and  Gogi,  are  of  magnificent  dimensions  ^ 
in  good  preservation.  Those  at  Gulbnrgak 
are  also  large  but  are  greatly  delapidated. 
The  Gumbaz  at  Golcondah,  near  Hyder»ba4 
in  the  Dekhan,  over  the  Kutub  Shahi  kisgl 
are  in  good  order,  though  of  small  dimeir 
sions.  Those  over  the  Imad  Shahi  of  Beai 
are  remarkable.  Over  the  Birud  Shahi 
Beder  there  are  large  gumbaz,  but  mosd] 
in  ruins,  and  those  at  Roza  between  Doi 
latabad  and  EUora  are  small  and  mean, 
appearance,  though  the  emperor  Auruoj 
who  died  at  Ahmednuggur  is  buried  there. 

GUMBER,  a  river  of  Subathoo. 

GUMBEER,  a  river  of  Jeypore,  flows 
Mhow. 

GUMBEER.     See  Kush. 

GUMBHARA.  Beng.  and  Saks.  Gmel 
arborea  tree.     It  has  a  light  coloured  w( 
close  grained  and  light,  grows  in  the  S( 
thai  jungles,  but  scarce.  It  is  used  for  pi 
and  in   constructing  palkees.      It  is  ti 
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GUMUDTJ  CHKTTU. 

ititli  wliicli  the  beaotifal   Inc  oma- 1 


GUND. 
QUMUDU-TEKU.    Teu  Gmelina  arbo- 


|i  are  madf,  snch  M  *ork  boxes,  en-  ]  rca. — B 


celebrated.— <  tot  Engineers'  Jour- 

r  mo. 

.  ofW.  Ikd.  Abelmosohus 

hbnti.^.—  ir  ^-  A. 

PCJtCHA.     GiJ",.   Gamclii  Diik,  seoHn  of 

wjireiatonii'i.     Ooomelii  Vi  jar,  R(K>t 

fibrus  precatoiius.    lAii.    wild    Jamaica 

fcillDRAGOX.     A  name  for  Gum  tra- 

^HAB.     Hind.     Gmelina  arborea. 
[  KIN'O   Uio  renin  of   Pterocarpna 
8ee  (rum  Kino. 
fckilEDI  CHErrU.    Tel.    Gmelina 


plHni-TT.     GitR.     Gamboge. 
i!Y  (JAIIDENIA.     Giu^enia  gnm- 

KJIUDL'  TIGE.     TcL.     Batatas  pa- 

tMPASA  KABBA.     Tei.    alao  Gnm- 
Odina  Moodier.— Jio*i». 

'IKAMl.lT,or  Kamawara.  Tut..  A 
ill  SoLitlierii  India  v\\o  do  not 
strftiit,'i-r  to  ent«r  their  hafiRea. 
PBUK.  G(z.  Kvho.  Pbrs.  Custom 
Pers.  Co  stoma. 
:  GoomRor,  India, 
m,  a  nver  in  India,  an  nfltaent  of 
r  Lnuktiow,  Sultimpnr, 
:iiai'C3,  after  the  Ganges 


of     the    Kftii 


Guiuti  iind  otiier  trjbotiiries,  the 
Jisfllijirirc,  cMili  second  of  the  year, 
.)  at  260,000  oubic  liqaid 
B7  rhc  hitfer  end  of  Jnly,  all  the 
parta  of  Ken^l,  contiguous  to  its 
an-  oviTiViweJ,  forming  iiiundatioiis 
I  banilrr-d  niili^n  in  width,  whei-e  little 
^nrfaco  of  the  fl(n>d,  savB 
il  ti-eee.  Boats  nf  every 
1i1li>:j  .U'-r  u  direct  coarue,  husbandry 
7'j/iRL''  »!>;  iilike  HaBpendeil,  and  the 
II  !k;alU  his  lioat  across  the  tiolda.  In 
parte  of  IJeiigal,  whole  Tillages  aie 
uiiw  and  tlien  ivrept  away  by  chnngoR 
he  cr>ni-ge  of  the  Ganges  through 
stu.  iVntH  whJcli,  a  few  years  before,  it 
tevei'ul     miles    distant. — Cal.     Rev., 


HHUDI,  Tk 

*(  PuHKH-iiV  1 

NjlHUDL' CHKTTU.  Tbl.  Gmelina  aai^ 


[..  Syns.  of  Caonrbita  raaici- 
U*dyiiaram    tnberosom  ? 


GtTMUDU   TIGE.    Tel.    Batatas  pani- 

cnlata.     Chmsij. 

GUMURU-     See  Tin. 

GUNS.  Several  ot  the  gnns  in  the Penin- , 
Rula  of  India  are  of  great  sIm.  That  with 
the  largest  diameter  is  at  Bejapore,  It  was 
cast  at  Abmednuggnr  about  A.  D.  1549  by 
a  native  of  Constantinople,  named  Rnmi, 
Klian,  also  HdRsain  Khan,  and  the  bed  of 
ita  fonndry,  was  still  unlcvelled  in  A.  D. 
1839,  it  was  close  t«  Kami  Khan's  Gumbaz 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  house.  The 
gnn  was  drfigged  to  Bejapore  by  means  of  ele- 
phants and  bullocks.  Bumi  Khan  was  the 
Mir-Atish,  or  Commandant  of  Artillery 
under  the  Nizam  Shah,  Bhairi  dynasty,  of 
Ahraednnggnr.  The  length  of  the  gun  he 
cost  is  15  feet  and  calibre  is  1  feet  4  inches, 
and  the  editor  crawled  into  it  in  1841.  It 
remains  placed  ou  a  bastion  of  Bejapore,  and 
liindus  have  besmeared  it  with  red  lead  and 
worship  it.  Aniithergnnraay  be  seen  not  far 
off,  on  the  summit  of  the  high  tower  called 
the  Oopnree  Booij,  measuring  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  composed  of  bara  of  iron  cnri- 
oufily  welded,  or  rather  bound  together. 
The  legend  current  regarding  the  Oopurco 
Boorj  is  that  one  of  the  kings,  wisliing  to  get 
his  city  fortified  with  aa  little  eipense  to 
himself  as  possible,  gave  each  of  hia  nobles 
a  certain  portion  of  wall  and  rampart  to 
bnild,  and  excited  the  gi-eatcst  emnlatioii 
among  them  as  to  whoso  work  Rhould  bo' 
host  done.  One  of  the  chief  nobles  was 
absent  at  this  time,  and,  on  his  return, 
found  the  city  completely  walled  in,  and  his 
peers  i-ejoicing  in  their  patriotic  endeavoui-s. 
Stung  at  being  excluded  from  sooh  a  gi-and 
work,  be  expostulated  witli  the  king,  who, 
to  comfort  him,  promised  him  that  he 
should  build  one  that  would  surpass  in 
height  and  splendour  the  work  of  the  others. 
Hence  this  tower.  A  gan  27  feet  long,  ia 
now  lying  on  the  top  of  Gawilghur  bill,  and 
one  21  feet  long  is  on  the  walls  of  Beder, 

GUN.     HiNi>.    Pavia'indica. 

GUNACHA.     H[ND.     Rubus  laslocarpus. 

GUNA-I,ACHAMA  rivor  rise.-)  in  lat.  15' 
40',  long.  78°  *9*  and  runs  in  a  very  oir- 
cuitona  course,  E.N.E.— S.S.K.— R.  E..  into 
the  Bay  of  N;7.ampa1ara.   Length,  155  miles. 

GUNAPENDALAM.  Tbl.  Dioacorea 
globosa. — Tioxb. 

GUNCH  also  GUNCHA.  HisD.  Abrus 
preoa  torins. — Llim. 

GUSCH-QAJI.    Binh.  MiicttDa  prnnta. 

GUN  D.     A  plateau  oa  the  MaUbor  Coast, 
it  ia  eliieBy  fi-otn  this  Utat  the  demands  for 
43i  "«« 
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timber,  by  H.  M.  naval  departmonfc  ai*©  in- 
tended to  be  met.  In  1861,  some  progress  bad 
been  made  in  working  this  valaable  forest. 
Capt.Taylor,  Indian  Navy,explored  the  Black 
river  and  took  the  levels.  He  reports 
favorably  as  to  the  qnantifcy  of  teak,  and 
that,  although  there  is  a  succesRion  of  small 
rapids  amounting  to  a  fall  of  120  feet  in  the 
river,  the  timber  can  be  floated  down, 
though  not  without  some  difficulty. — Dr. 
Cleghorti,  Madras  Coii^ei-ocUor's  Report,  p.  4. 
GUND.  Hind.  Cordia  angustifolia. — 
Roxh. 

GUND.    Guz.    Gum. 
GUND  A.     Hind.  Hora  elia  — SuufJi. 
GUND  A,  a  knotted  string  tied  round  the 
neck  of  a  child,  &c.,  as  a  charm. 

GUNDA,  four  of  any  thing.  This  word 
is  gfivon  under  Ganda  :  like  the  Dam,  the 
Ganda  of  accounts  and  the  Ganda  of  practice 
do  not  coincide. 

GUNDA  BAROSA,  also  Gunda  Feroasa. 
Benq.  Hind,  also  Aval  kundur  —  ?  Bos- 
wellia  thurifera  resin. 

GUNDA  GIL  LA  of  Silhet,Bauhmia  scan- 
dens. — Linn  WiUde. 

GUNDAK.  Hind,  also  Gundaki.  Sing. 
Sulphur. 

GUNDAK-KA-TEL.  Guz.  also  Gundak- 
katezab,  Sulphuric  acid. 

GUNDAK,  a  river  of  Hindustan,  See 
Gandak  ;  Salagrama ;  Topes. 

GUNDAL.  Sans.  Tel.  Cypertrs  hexas- 
tachys. — Rottl,  Wight  says  the  true  name 
18  Gundra  *  a  fragrant  grass '  also  a  plant 
bearing  a  fragrant  seed,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  la  *  what  eats,'  becomes  Gundala, 
a  name  of  the  Chakor  or  Perdix  chakor, 
Gray,  which  is  said  to  eat  the  seeds  above 
mentioned.  Elliot  Fl.  Awlhr. 
GUNDAM.  Pkbs.  Wheat. 
GUNDAMNI.  Tam.  orGandaraani.  Tam. 
Abrus  precatorius. 

GUNDANCHA.    Hind.    See  Gulancha. 
•  GUNDAO.     See  Khyber,  p.  510. 
GUNDAPOOR.     See  Khyber,  p.  518. 
GUNDARI.     Guz.     See  Sugar  cane. 
GUNDATU.     Dekh.     Aristolochia  brac- 
teata.— Ite^?. 

GUNDA  TUNGA  GADDI.  Scirpus 
kysoor.— R.  i,  230. 

GUNDAVA.     See  Cutch  Gandava ;  Gau- 
dava ;  India.     Kelat,  p.  487. 
GUND   BEDUSHTAR.      Per.     Castor. 
GUND  BELi  also  Olacha,  Guz.  and  Hind. 
Lemon  grass. 

QUNDBBIGULA.  T£L.  also  Pantangi. 
TsL.  Briedelia  montana. — Roxh, 

GUNDGURH.  This  mountain,  prior 
to  British  supremacy,  was  a  stronghold  of 
baudditti,  who  infested  the  high  road  passing 


GUNDRA. 

through  Hussan  Abdul  to  Peshsiwar.  ii 
the  foot  of  one  of  its  northern  spurs,  ojipi^ 
site  to  Hun*eepore,  is  the  strong  Tillaj^of 
Murroe,  where  the  Sikhs  were  8efeni 
times  repulsed  by  the  mountaineerR,  and 
where  Major  Abbott  found  an  ftsjhim  dor* 
ing  the  late  insurrection.-^See.  Got.  fj 
Lidi-a  No.  11. 

GUNDHA-GOORANA.  Bixo.  Andw 
pogon  g^aber.     Boash. 

GUNDHEL.     Hind.    Pflederia  fceiida. 

GUNDHEL,  or  gandhel  Trl.  »  siveH 
smelling  grass  (from  Gnndh  perfame}i8 
most  probably  the  same  as  the  GandbM, 
which  Royle  ('*  Ant.  Hind,  Med."  p,  )43), 
says  is  the  Andropogon  calamns  aromtticHi 
from  the  leaves,  cnlms^  and .  roots  of  triiieb 
a  fragrant  essential  oil  is  distilled. 

GUNDHA  BADHALl.  Bbno.  Mim 
foetida.  Dog's  bane,  also  Hedyotis  vilkMa 

GUNDHA-BINA.  Beng.  Andropogw 
citratum:  Lemon  grasff. 

GUNDHA-VUNIK.  Saws,  a  spice  seHa^ 
From  Gundhu,  spices,  and  vunik,  a  tnd* 
man. 

GUNDHA-DHAMA.  Sans;  Fr» 
Ganda,  a  scenty  and  dhoma,  a  plaee. 

GUNDHA-GOONA.  Bbxg.  Smoo* 
gra8$:«     Andropogon  glaber. 

GUNDHA^KAST'HA.  Bsso.  l^ffa» 
aloes.  Aloe- wood.  Eagle- wood. 

GUNDHA  MALUTEB.  Bexo.  B4i*« 
caryophyllata. 

GUNDHANA.  Beno.  Hind,  i"*""* 
porrum.  Leek.    Allium  asoalonieaiDyS^^ 

GUNDHA  RAJ.  Bbng.  Cape  ji8»«^ 
Gardenia  florida. 

GUNDHA  RAS.  Beng.  Oendana 
vulgar  is. 

GUNDHARVA.  Sans,  the  divine  song- 
stress from  gaiia,  a  song,  and  dhftratt,  * 
person's  own  profession «    See  Grandb«irr»w 

GUNDHAVAHA,  SaKs.  Prom  gandii*, 
a  Kcent,   and   vah,   to  carry. 

GUNDHERBE.     See  Khyber,  p.  M^ 

GUNDO-BINA,  Bkno.  Andropop" 
scli»rianthus.     Linn. 

GUNDI.    Hind.    Buttons.  ^ 

GUNDINA.    Pers,     Aliium  porrBin,« 

GUND.MAR.  Hind.  Kash.  Wormwooii 
AiHiemisia  Indica.     WiUd. 

GUNDNI,     Hind.     Cordia  angastifol* 

GUNDO  BHADALL  Bexo.  ftrfff* 
fetida.     Linn, 

GUNDOLI,  of  the  Baora,  the  antilq«- 
Cervua  capra.     Pallaa. 

GUNDRA.  Sans.  Tbl.^  Cyperns  be* 
tachys.— JBo«i.  also  Panicum  uligino8ttn|'"r 
Roxb.  •  This  is  Roxburgh's  species  of  P^ 
cum.    The  true  kind,  said  to  be  a  AtooW 
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CUNGA-VANSA. 
■ioTtJwOiBkor,  is  probably  a  more  untri- 
H.  cultivated  fpeciee. 
6CKDRA.      KAsa.      Tbl.     Saccharom 

JCXDAK.  The  name  of  two  rivers  of 
IhUii,  tbe  Cbntaur  little  Gandak  river, 
■  liiroDgh  the  Mozuffemnggiir  and 
ekpirc  districts.  The  great  Gtunduk 
tk  Boor  Gatiga  ran  tbrongb  Cbnprafa. 
Gnnrluk  in  a  tribatary  to  the  Ganges. 
learDliawdlngiripeai  in  tbe  Hima- 
noiS.  S.  K.  B.  W  S.  E.  into  Ganges, 
m,  :ifi*i'  it  onrse  of  407  m.  lu  its 
I  receives  the  TrisTila-gaiij^ft,  100 
is:  MHnicbaQgdi  100  miles  long; 
11(1  m..  iinA  about  40,000  sq.  m. 
Jwined.  Thon'b  nnvigable  couttun- 
Ij  llironjjh  it.**  whole  Course  don-nwardn 
"■  ■  i,  tbei-oare  in  tbe  part  of  its 
;r  tlint  place  many  rapids  and 
wliert',  ihe  coorso  being  obstrocfed 
ati.jii  beoomes  difficult  aud 
0  {.inndak  or  Sarjoo  from 
iKnuaoQ  niountaius,  pneses  througb 
Its,  the  dotiiinion  of  Desai-atha. 
INDA  HKD.\.  Tel.  Celastraa  pa- 
Willric. 

M  A  H  it.   DiospyroB  cordifolia, 
a  nvaHlnlis* 
IBANA.     Allium  pormm.    Leek. 

Sasb.     From  GrELua,  a  com- 
1  eesbn,  a,  lord,   tbe  bindoo  deity 

B  GHiiesh. 
SSHA-JANANL     Saks.     The  mo- 
IfOuieBba  ;  from  Janna,  birtli. 

,  dso  Guneh.    Guz.    Hind.     See 

Sans.     From  gam,  to  go. 
Tlie  river  Ginges ;  the  Goda- 
Gaii^'ft,    Gangea;    Inscriptionij 
Triveiii ;  Vaniana. 

GADHAKA.     Saks.     FroraGonga, 
db»ni.  to  hold. 
GrSGAnHAKA-SHASTRI.     Saks.  He 
)kii3W8  the  shuHtrt,  is  called  a  shastri. 
DXGAPAT.       a  river  in  Sindiah's  ter- 
rj 

i'.VGAPOOTR,  or  gangapntr,  a  trilw 
ttmor  brahniiiiB    (lit«rally,  eoiia  of  the 
If^)  fouud  cbiedy  in  Benures,  Bithoor, 
Stieorajpoor  in  Gawnpoor.     Elliot. 
'IWGARANI.     Tel.     Couocappns  acu- 


INGARAVI 


Tel.    TbespcBia  popni- 
■?  Lead. 


WGA  SANDURAM.- 
pNGA-VAKYAVALI      Sans.      From 

K&worU,  und  abali,  a  train. 

TSGARI.     Hinu.     Rosa  brnnnnis. 
PSGA.VANtiA.         See      In  script  ions, 


GUN  METAL. 

GUNOA-VAMA.  Sans.  From  Vasa,  » 
residenoe. 

HUNGAVTTLLT.  A  river  of  the  plain 
of  Dbarwar,  risesinlat.  15°45,'lon.  75°  10,' 
and  rnua  S.  S.  W.,  into  tbe  Indian  Ocean. 
Length,  100  m.  It  haB  no  tributariea  of  any 
extent;  and  area  drained  imperfectly  known. 

GUNGAWULLY  and  Sadasbewffbnr  are 
shipping  porte^  on  the  west«ra  coast  of 
India.  Onngawallee  was  at  one  '  time  tbe 
chief  place  of  export  for  Canara  timber, 
consequent  on  its  position  nearest  to  the 
Mogadda  jungle  above,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Arbyle  ghaut,  Gibtoit'g  Bombay 
yoretl  Tt,:port  of  1857-58-59-60,  p.  55. 

GUNGKL.     SeeKunawer. 

GUNESHPURI.     See  Hot  springs. 

QUNGILL.     A  streamlet  near  Timumee 

GUNGLIUM.  Tiu.  properly  Kunf^liam, 
dammer. 

GUNGLU.     Hind.     Brassicarapa. 

GUNG-MEN.     BvRU.     Amamum«jj. 

GUNGRU.     HiifD.     Dioscorea  deltoidea. 

GUNGUM.     HiKO.     Caramcarui. 

GUNGWAK     See  Baaeegnr  and  Nut. 

OUNH.  HiNp.  of  Knlo,  Pavia  indica, 
Indian  horse  cbeKtnnt.    See  Guah. 

GUNHAR.     Hind-  of  Kaghan,  Kashmir, 
he,  tbe  amai'anth,  A.  apcciosaor  A.  frnmea- 
taoeaft.     See  Ghaulai. 
■    GUNI,     Besg.    Tel.     Gunny. 

GUNIYABB.     Beno.     Fremna  spinoea. 

GUNJA.  Sins.  Tkl.  Abros  precatoriua, 
—Unn. 

GUNJA.    BeuG-    Hemp,  Cannabis  sativa. 

GUNJ,  orGanj,  usually  written  by  Euro- 
peans, Gnnge,  is  a  granary,  a  market, 
and  especially  one  of  grain.  It  is  used  _ 
chiefly  as  an  ufiix  to  proper  names  as  Islam- 
gunge,  Hardoa-gunge,  Cap  tain-gunge ;  just 
as  chip,  or  chipping,  which  are  of  tbe  same 
□leaning  as  Gtinge,  is  in  J^ugland,  aa  Chip- 
ping-Bod-buny,  Clicp-stow,  C  hep  pen-bam, 
Cheap-side. — Elllol. 

GUNJI.  iliNu.  properly  Ganji.  Hikd, 
Starch. 

GUNJILL,  a  river  near  Kotra  in  Ho- 
shungnbad. 

GUNKIRI.   HtND.   Adiaotam  candatum. 

GUN  liKTAL. 
StDck.goed,  Dl'T.  I  Metnltuui  lonuentonim, 

Stuokgut,  tiBK.  I  Lat. 

Uronio,  Ir.       )  Uetal  do  Cunone*,    Sr. 

It  is  used  for  casting  statues,  canuoua, 
bells,  fiames,  stands  for  argnnd  lamps,  or- 
naments, &,Q.  Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  tiu,  the  quantity  of  tin,  employed  vary- 
ing according  to  the  etlect  desired  to  bo 
pi'odnced.  Auulysis  has  shown  that  ancient 
weapons  and   touts  contaiued   8  tv  15  per 
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GUNNY. 


OUNONG  APL 


(Cent,  of  tin ;  medals  from  8  to  1 2  per  cent.  '  uses  all  over  India,  and  other  plaoes  to 


tin,  with  2  parts  zinc  added  to  each  100, 
for  improving  the  brooze  colour.  The  mo- 
dern alloys  of  copper  and  tin  have  Jed  to 
the  production  of  a  variety  of  metals  bear- 
ing different  names,  as  Soft  gun  metal, 
Brass  ordnance  metal,  with  8  to  12  per  cent, 
tin,  the  various  Bell  metals  and  the  Chinese 
gong  with  20  per  cent,  of  tin :  and  specu- 
lum metal  of  126*4  of  copper  to  58 '9  of  tin. 
— Tomllnsoii. 

GUNNA.  Saxs.  Amarantus  campestris. 

GUNNA.  DuK.  Ganna.  Hind.  Saocha- 
rum  officinarum.  Sugar-cane  from  which 
Sugar  is  produced.  Gunna,  the  name  for  the 
Sugar-cane,   differs  but     little     from   that 


which  it  is  exported.  It  is  woven  of  yanoos 
lengths  and  generally  about  8  inches 
wide.  Bachanan  describes  the  prooett 
of  growing  the  hemp  and  preparing  Ae 
article  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangalore. 
The  Hugar  of  India  ia  brought  to  Bog- 
land  in  them^  and  they  are  very  largely 
exported  to  America  for  packing  their 
cotton.  In  the  year  1850-51,  the 
Gunnies  and  Gunny  oloth  exported  ftw 
Calcutta  were  in  number  9,035,713,  Talaed 
at  Rs-  2,159,782,  two  thirds  of  tlus  amoiuit 
beiug  sent  to  North  America,  the  Corostta* 
del  iiud  Malabar  coasts,  Pinang  and  Singa* 
pore.     Besides  this,  58,950  gunny  bags  weit 


which  is  used  in  almost  all  languages  to  |  exported  from  Madras  and  BoqAbay,  re^ 
express  the  same  object.  Hebrew  Kaneh,  j  ports  to  the  value  of  half  a  lac  of  rupees. 
Arabic  and  Persian  Kannat,  German  Kanne,  !  '^^^  kind  of  cloth  of  which  the  gnnuy  Uj^ 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Anglo-  '  »»'©  made,  is  called  in  Bengal,  **  Chata,"  m 
Saxon  Caana ;  and  henca  the  English  cane,  1  Tamil  "  Koni,"  Tel.  Goni  also  "^  Tut."  Itis 
and  sugar-cane,  and  the  many  words  derived  (  of  three  different  kinds,  and  is  alway9V0?eB 
fi*om  it,  which  are  applied  to  vessels  and  i  ^^  pieces  from  three  quarters  to  one  cubit 
utensils  bearing  resemblance  to  the  shape  !  ^id^i  of  which  two  or  three  are  sovn  te- 
of  hollow  i*eeds ;  as  can,  canakiu,  canal,  '  gether,  at  the  sides,  into  one  piece,  befcw 
canister,  and  canoe,  which  latter  is  evident  i  offering  it  for  sale.     The  first  kind,  intended 


from  the  passage  in  Juvenal  (Sat.  v.  v.  89.) 
Minshen  ascribes  a  similar  origin  to  the  w^ord 
gun,  ^'Gune,  ex  Lat. ;  canna,  quia  consistit 
canna  fen-ea;"  regarding  which  it  is  to  be 
■observed  that  no  one  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing a  better  etymology.     From  the  Hebrow 
name  is  the  Haneh,  or  measuring  reed  of 
>.  the  JewS)  equal  to  six  cubits;  which  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  ''bans"  measure  of  the  hin- 
dus,  the  Roman  decempes  and  the  Greek 
akaina,  all  of  six  cubits,  or  ten  feet — EUiot, 
GUNTSTANGI.     Tel.     Peltandra,     ap.— 
W.  Ic.  a  plant  is  con^nou  on  the  hills  near 
Nnzid  in  Masulipatam. 

GUNNERA  SCABRA  used  for  tarts  like 
the  stalks  of  a  species  of  rhubarb. 

GUNNIS.     See  Ganesa. 

GUNNY. 

Goni,  Bkxg.  J  Koni,  Ta^. 

Gunpat,  Guni,  Pat^HiND.  |  Gona,  Tel. 

A  strong  coarse  saok-cloth  manufactured 
largely  in  Bengal,  for  making  into   bags, 
sacks,  and  packing  generally.     The  material 
from  which  this  article   is  manufactured  is 
the  fibre  of  two  plants  Corchorus  olitorius, 
and  C.  capsularis,  both  of  which,  but  parti- 
cularly the  former,  are  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  lower.  Bengal.    Besides  a  large 
domestic  consumption  of  gunny,    the  whole 
rice,  paddy,  wheat,  sugar,  saltpetre,  &c.,  of 
the  country,  as   well  as  the  pepper,  coffee, 
and  other  foreign  produce  exported    from 
Calcutta,  are  packed  in  bags  or  sacks  made 


for  bedding  is  four  to  five  cnbits  long,  ami 
froxfi  two  and  a  quarter  to  three  cnlnts  wide, 
and  sells  at  about* 8  rupees  per  100  pieoeei 
Secondly  that  intended  for  coveriiig  baksQ^ 
cloth  is  of  the  same  dimeuaions,  bnt  tBthid^ei' 
than  the  former  kind,  and  costs  from  ^iolO 
rupees  per  100  pieces.  Thirdly  tliatiotead- 
ed  for  making  rice  and  sugar  bagv^  is  ^^ 
cubits  long  and  one  and  a  half,  oroneuda 
quarter  cubit  wide,  and  ten  bags  ooelto* 
or  five  rupees.  On  all  the  Eastern  frontiier, 
of  Bengal,  a  great  proportion  of  tbe  vrenen 
are  clothed  with  coarse  cloth,  made  from  tbe 
jute. 

The  exports  from  British  India  of  gimj 
bags   and    gunnies    wen^   of  Uie&llowiDg 
I  value : 

Year.         £. 

1850-1...  158,421 

1851-2...  299,720 

1852-3...  201,(367 

1853-4...  174,926 

1854-5...  215,346 

1855-6...  30:.^340 
—McOullocL  Faulkner.  Bolide.  W.  S,  S. 
Balfour* s  Commeicial products.  Cat.  K»*  18^- 
See  Corchorus. 

GUNOBUB.     Hind.     Pinqs  gorardiMia. 

GUNONG.    Malay.    A  hill. 

GUNONG  API.     A  volcanic  islan*  in  the 

Banda  group.  Since  the  Banda  islsn<ls 
were  discovered,  there  have  been  at  Ifl^sfc 
thirteen  gi*eat  eruptions  of  tliis  volcano.  Tb»* 
of  1820  was  very  severe  and  another  occur- 


Year.        £- 

1856-  7...  376,253 

1857-  8...  217,093 

1858-  9...  892,42i 
1859.60...  33«,977 
1800-1  ...  359,043 


of  this  article ;  and  which  is  put  to   similar    red  in  1824.  Sec  Banda,  Goonong,  Java 
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GUNPOWDER. 

GUNOXG  BEBNUM.    A  lofby  moiintain  | 
liuudred  miles  to  the  North  of  the  Lola- 
jTOQD  of  the  Malay  Peninsnla. 
,6UN0NG  GERAI.     A  mountain  of  Ke- 
lOrQaedah,  alsp  called  Quedah  Peak.    It 
lAebi^best  bill  on  the  Qaedah  main  and  its 
i(  is  estimatad  at  o,OoO  feet  above  the 
rd  of  the  sea.     According  to  Dr.   Ward, 
'  of  Quedah  Peak  is  an  immense  plain 
ierel  with  the  sea,  covered   near  the 
with  rising   mangroves.     Netcb  old's 
#A  SettlemeuU  VoL  2,  p.  4. 
JLVONG  SUNGI  PAGU.     See  Jobore. 

JNPAL03.     Hind.     Pyrus  kamaonen- 

JXPAT,    Gnni     Pat.     Guz.     Hind.  .^ 
By,  properly  Gonpat. 

rPOWDER. 

Ubat,  Ubat  badil ;  ram- 

dawa,  masiyn,  5Ialay. 
Piwjh,  Pol. 

Polvora,  Port. 

Popoob,  Ru8. 

Krat,  Sw. 

Topaika  marindu,    Tam* 


Pnlrer, 


Das. 

DUT. 

Fr. 
SduMspolver, 

Ger. 
Dbiv,  Guz.  HiXD. 
It 
pjriM,  Lat.  I  Mandtt,  •  Tel. 

iwder  IS    a  compound  of  sulphur, 
aud  wtre.     The  sulphur   and  char- 
state  of  fine  powder  are  mixed  with 
itre  moist  as  it  comes  from  the  refi- 
Ibis    eomponud,  known   as  *^  green 
**  is  long  a  ad  carefully  ground  nnder 
stooe  raunera.     This  gi*een    cliarge 
is  then     milled    into   gun-powder 
hrge  iron  runners,  that  used   for  En- 
>  vSoider  for  six,  and  fine  sporting  po  v- 
twelve,  liours.  It  leaves  the  mill  in  a 
partly  of  soft   cake   or  mill  cake  and 
ly  of  dust.     These  are  then  pressed  into 
'  cake  at  the  rate  of  70  tons   on  the 
^t,  and  by  the  coming  and  granu- 
processes   it  is  broken  up  into   the 
'>  oried  and  glazed  to  the  form  in  which 
iold  as  gunpowder, 
sulphur   of  European   conmierce  is 
|y  obtained  from  Sicily  and  the  volcanic 
lets  of  the  Mediterranean ;   the  finest, 
M  **  Lercara  Pirsts,'*^  sells  at  £7  the 
tti  the  London  market,  as  an   ingredient 
^n-powder,  and  its  value  consists  of  the 
^mperature  at  which  it  inflames,     Sul- 
is  largely    produced   in   the  volcanic 
idjiof  the  Archipelago  and  can  be  readily 
*^'ted  from   iron  and     copper   pyrites, 
total  o£  the  annual  rates     at  which 
has    been     manufactured    in    the 
Presidencies  for  ten  years,  gives  an 
of  ^  annas  per  lb,  for  Bengal,  nearly 
for  Madras,  and  4   annas   6  pie  for 
"^y»    When  to  the  prime  cost  is  added 
packing  and  carriage,  it  will  be  scon  that 


GUNTA  BARINGA. 

4  annas  and  G  pie  is  about  the  actual  average 
cost. 

The  gunpowder  made  in  Madras  is  dried 
on  a  black  drying  terrace  on  which  the  tem- 
perature ranged  as  under,  at  noon. 

1854  January 130  to  156 
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Sir  John  Davies  is  of  opinion  that  the 
art  of  printing,  the  composition  of  gunpow- 
der, and  the  magnetic  compass,  which  he 
says,  are  justly  considered  in  Europe  as 
three  of  the  most  important  inventions  or 
discoveries  of  modem  times,  had  their  first 
ori^n  in  China. 

Wfiite  Guii'poicder,  was  a  discovery  of 
Augendre  which  until  Dr.  PoliI  lately  turned 
his  attention  to  it  had  fallen  into  complete 
oblivion,  viz.^  an  explosive  substance  com- 
posed of  28  parts  of  prussiate  of  potash, 
23  of  cane-sugar,  and  49  of  chlorate  of 
potash.  This  mixture  is  white,  and  may  be 
used  as  gunpowder;  it  is  lighter  than  com- 
mon gunpowder,  but  its  strength  is  gi'eater 
iu  the  ratio  of  167  to  100  for  an  equal 
weight  of*  each;  and  in  the  ratio  of  129  to 
100  for  equal  volumes.  Hence  only  60 
grammes  of  white  powder  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  effect  of  100  grammes  of  black, 
which,  moreover,  leaves  a  residue  of  68 
grammes,  while  the  former  only  leaves  8I|- 
grammes.  White  gun-powder  has  further 
the  advantage  of  not  heating  the  gun  so  fast 
as  the  other,  because  the  temperature  of  its 
flame  is  much  lower;  it  is  easier  to  manu- 
facture, less  hygroscopic,  less  inflammable 
by  percussion,  and  inore  economical  than 
black  gun  powder.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  its  corrosive  action  on  fire  arms  be 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  its  rival.  Davies 
China,  Quadedy  Review^  July  1868. 

GUN-POWDER  PLAY  is  the  well- 
known  '^  Laab-ul  Barut,"  firing  matchlocks 
in  the  air  in  the  east  to  rejoice. 

GUNSTOCK-TREB.     Guazuma.  Sj). 

GUNTA  BARINGA. 


Bhui  Jamb,,  Bexo. 

Gond  baronghi,  Duk. 
Bamnghi.  ,  Sa>'8. 
Bhoomi  Jombaka,       „ 

Gauta  baringa  is  the  root  of  a  plant  grow* 


Sirri-tekko,  Sixgu. 

Chirru-dekka,  Tam. 

Ghautu  bharangha,  Tel. 
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GUNUKA. 

log  in  ilie  hills  about  Lamsingi  to  the  W. 
of  Yizagapatam.  It  is  mentioneil  bj  Ainslie, 
(p.  112,  ist  Ed.  4to.)  under  its  Tamil  name 
*  ehimdekku.  The  same  drug  is  contained 
in  the  Canara  and  Ti^aTaneore  odlections : 
the  plant  yielding  these  roots  is  still  doubt- 
ful. This  root  continues  to  be  used  in 
Southern  India  bj  native  practitioners  as  a 
febrifuge.  Ainslie  s^ys,  ''it  is  a  small, 
knobby,  somewhat  warm  and  slightly 
bitterish  tasted  root  which  the  xiatives  pre- 
scribe in  fever  and  catarrhs.  From  the 
word  Panughee,  it  is  perhaps  brought  from 
some  foreign  country."  From  its  low  price 
Dr.  Cleghorn  was  inclined  to  think  this 
improbable.  Of  its  absolute  antiperiodic 
qualities  nothing  seems  to  he  known  with 
accuracy,  the  Vyteans  consider  an  infusion 
or  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  tender 
shoots  of  this  plant,  as  atteuuant  and  dia- 
phoretic: they  are  said  to  be  slightly 
l)itter  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
Mr.  W.  Fergusson  of  Colombo  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Premna  herbacea.  Boxh.  is  the 
plant  that  produces  the  Gunta  baringa«  Mr, 
Fergusson  hi,  lUerU.  Elliot  Flor  Andh. 
M,  E.  J.  E.  Lid.  Amis.  Med.  8d.  fm-  April 
*856,  p.  397.     Aifi^lie's  Hat.  Med.,  p.  112. 

GUNTA  CHETTU.  Tel,  Lawsonia  alba, 
— Lam. 

GUNTA  GALIJERU.  T^l.  also  Gunta 
kalanrara.  Tel.  Eclipta  prostrata.— Hoafe. 

GUNTA  KAMINAM.  Tel.  also  Boda- 
saram.  Tel.  Stemodia  viscosa.— Eoajft. 

GUNTHER,  Dr.  A.,  a  learned  naturalist. 
In  1860,  Lieut- Colonel  Playfair  and  Dr.  A. 
Gunther  published  a  work  on  the  fishes  of 
Zanzibar.  Dr.  G anther,  in  addition  to  all  that 
he  had  written  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  and  ofcher  Journals,  in 
the  years  1860  to  1868,  brought  out  seven 
volumes  of  a  catalogue  of  the  fishes  in  the 
British  Museum. 

GUNTOOR,  a  Madras  collectorate  form- 
ed out  of  the  Northern  Circars.     The  dis- 
ti-ict  has  a  population  of  570,083  and  takes 
its  name  from  that  of  the  chief  town.  Gun- 
toor.   Its  principal  river  is  the  Kistnah,  and 
zte  principal  towns  Yentapollam  and  Nizam- 
patam.    Guntoor  was  granted  to  the  British 
in  1768  by  the  nizam  subadar  of  the   Dek- 
^kan,  was  subequently  taken  by  him,   but 
finally  regranted  in   1785,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  war  against  Hyder  All  and  the  Mah- 
rattas.     In  the  district  of  Guntoor,  irriga- 
tion works  were  neglected,  and  in  one  year, 
in   consequence  of  drought,  a  famine  de- 
stroy ed>  one-half   of   the    population,    and 
caused  a  loss  in  revenue,  for  ten  years,  esti- 
mated at  £800,000. 
GUNUKA.     Sans,  from  ganxia,  to  count. 


GUPTA. 

GUNUNGMARAJ.    8ee  Banka  Isla&ds. 

GUNYUN.  Hind,  of  Ladak  Cmim  cam, 
Liwt.  the  carroway  seed  plant. 

GUPTA.  A  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Kor. 
thern  India.  The  following  is  a  table  of 
the  Gupta  kings,  according  to  the  views  of 
two  writers  who  have  made  ihem.  a  ssbjeet 
of  special  study. 

Col.  Ounningham. 


Contmaous  series.  A.  D. 

L  Giopta,  319 

XL  Ghatoikaoha,  340 

III.  Cbaudrag^p- 

'       ta  I,  365 

IV.  Samiidragup- 

ta  Parakrama,  383 
y.  Chaiidragup- 
ta  II,  Vikra- 
xnaditja,        400 
yi.  Kamaragup- 

ta,  Mahendra,  430 


Prefessor  Lassen. 
Elder  0«pta8.'Cor.i.D. 
I.  papta,  IM 

II.  Ghatotkaoha,  US 
in.  Chandragap- 

ta,  193 

ly.  Samadr^gap* 

ta,  2» 

•  y.  Chandragap- 

ta  II,  m 


yil.  Skandagupta^ 

Kramaditya,  440 
yilL  Skandagnpta^ 
Ladradityaor 
Lokaditja,     452 
IX.  Baddhagupta,  480 
X  Taktagupta»     510 
XL  Nai'agapta,  Ba- 
laditva,  540 

XII.  Vajra,  670 


V.  Chaadragv*»J^ 

yi.  Kumai-flgopt^ 

yil.  Skand&gnpu- 

VIII.  Budhagnpto^ 


VI.  Skandflgnptaor 
Kumaragup- 
ta,  271 

VII.  Mahendragop- 
ta  and  Nnia- 
yanagapta,    280 
'  Later  Guptaa' 

I.  DoTagnpta,    4O0 

IL  Chandrapriya,43$ 

IlL  Sakraditya,     4«fl 

IV.  Buddhagopta,  490 

V.  Tathagafcagup- 

%a,  W5 

VI.  Baladitja,    '630 

Vil.  Vaj»,  6W 

Mr.  Thomas  gives  the  Gupta  dynasty  tiias. 

He  appends  no  dates.     In  the  early  part  of 

his  career. 

I.     Gupta. 

II.    Gliatotkacka. 

III.  Chuudragupta.  I 

IV.  Samudragupta. 

GUPTA,  The  Chaadragupta  known  to  tbe 
Greeks  as  Sandracottns,  in  the  earlj  p<^ 
of  his  career^  led  a  wandering  life  in  tlie 
Puujah,  (See  Tumoui'S  Introdaction  to 
the  Mahawanso,  p.  xli.,  quoting  the 
Tika  or  Commentary),  and  was  most  pro- 
bably engaged  with  his  fellow-oountiy- 
men  in  opposing  Alexander.  His  chief 
adviser,  the  brahmin  ChanakyR|  was  » 
native  of  Takshasila  or  Taxila,  the  capital  of 
the  Western  Punjab;  and  it  was  in  th^ 
country  that  Chandragnpta  first  established 
himself  by  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
Greek  troops  left  by  Alexander  (Justin,  xj* 
4. — "  Auctorlibertatis  Sandracottns  faerat*) 
It  would  appear  that  the  Greek  colonists  in 
the  Punjab  had  first  been  placed  under 
Philip,  while  the  civil  administration  of  the 
counti*y  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  nstife 
princes,  Taxiles  and  Poms.  Afterwards,  on 
the  murder  of  Philip  by  the  mercenaiy  sol- 
diers, Alexander  (Anabasis  vi.  2,  vii)  direct- 
ed Eudemos  and  Taxiles  to  govern  the  coun- 
try until  he  should  send  another  dejjnty.  j* 
is  probable,  however,  that  they  continued  w) 
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tTw:t-fl!lU 


as  pra-facti)f 
Wkr  sorercigiity 


..  initio  of  Gnbiene.  Bat 
Mifgave   the  Indimig  nn 

bfi  neglected;  and  their 

I— erted   by  the  expnlsion 

-iiiiUheBJanghterof  (heir 

(■  SI1T8   "  Pnefnctos  ejna 

"  Jbiienti  deinde  bellnm 

Alexandri"  ChandmgaptA 

I'finiswaR  mnrdered.  He 

the  leader  of  a  nstional 

iiiled  in  bin  own  elevatmn 

of  the   Punjab.     Jaatin 

Hiii^jfis  to  the  aasiBtanee  of 

.1  XV.   4. — "  ContractiB  latro- 

Indos  ad  novitntem  regni  Bolicitavit," 

-    ■ <"'(.l   Canningliam  thinks  he 

l»raini.slt..(i  iiy  ii  vBrj  nataral  mistake  ; 
[lie  Am  Mr,,    wiiri  were   the    dominant 
iTji  Punjab,    are  never 
Xahabbarata  without 

'  ■■  ■    — Lftsiitn,  Pentapot  In- 

Arattiiii-o(r(7tolatroreB,"and  "  B». 

The    Sanscrit     name    is 

-     kinj^less,'  which  ia  preserr- 

Aiiraist.-r    of  Arriari,  who  plocen 

I  the  R:ivi.     They  were  the  republi- 

Bniiera  nf  S:iiical»,  or  Sakala,  a  fact 

poinlti   to    t.lieir  Sanskrit   name    of 

.-. But  thnngh  their 

.  WBs  tlien  ..nnfined  to  the  eaalem 
W  ,lie  [ic.pl,.  fhemselTes  li&d  once 
It'  ivliule  copntry— "  Ubi  flnvii 
qmai  •  »  •  ibi  sedos  sont  Aratto- 
—(rjafsen,  Pptitopot  Indi«i,  from  the 
■oharsf.)  They  were  known  by  the  se- 
niracsof  Ii;,lii'tea,Jftrttikn,  nnd  Takka; 
wrrh  tlie  !ru.t,  wonld  appear  to  liave  been 
^■fneappellHtion;  for  their  old  capital 
ruila  or  Takka-Bila  waa  known  to  the 
»faofAIes!.!,duTi  and  the  people  them- 
"ssfi'l  exirt  in  constderahle  numbers  in 
PuLJBb  bills.  The  ancient  extent  of 
"  pftcr  is  proved  by  the  present  pre- 
»M  of  their  alphabetical  characterB, 
•w  under  tlio  T,fi,me  of  Takri,  or  Takni, 
"OfrnpLiI  hj  nil  llie  hindns  of  Kashmir 
•ue  northern  rnonntoins,  from  Simla 
'  fabatlm  to  Kabul  and  Bamian.  On 
"gWDiids,  Mn  jor  Cnnningham  identifies 
'wnditti  of  Jnstin,  with  tie  Takka,  or 
P^al  inbabilant.^  of  the  Pnnjab,  and  as- 


P»bbot.hni,  or  Patalipnra,  B.  C.  312,  and 
fonnded  the  Manrya  dynasty,  wtione  reigns 
gave  a  Instre  to  the  East.  Chandrognpta's 
kingdom  extended  over  the  Persians,  t.  e. 
the  eafltems,  also  the  Peninsula  of  Gai^t! 
and  north  to  the  Indus,  smd  wiuth  to  the 
moatha  of  the  Cfanges  and  Telingana.  the 
whole  of  Aryavarta.  His  fo»ce»  conmsted 
of  600,000  infantry.  30,000  cavalry,  and  900 
elephants  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourtk 
century  before  our  era.  when  Alexander's 
HDceesBors  were  at  peace  with  each  other, 
the  (Treat  Seleucnn  turned  hig  arms  towards 
the  East,  with  the  inte-^tion  of  i-eoovering 
the  Indian  provinces  of  Alexander."  Chan. 
dragnptrn  formed  ai>  aJlinnce  with  Selenens, 
wliORe  daughter  he  received  in  marriage. 
He  also  received  at  liia  conrt  of  Palibotbra 
Megasthenes,  as  an  ambawwdor,  and  in 
retaro,  Chandragnpta  sent  present*  with  an 
ntnbasaadar  to  SekncDs  to  Babyiin.  The 
binds  drama  of  Modm  Rakshasba  records 
the  memorable  political  event  of  his  nanr- 
pation  of  Pabbothra.  His  name  oocaw  in 
an  inscription  at  Sancht,  ako  on  one  nt 
Oojein.  Tod  also  says  he  was  of  the  Takshak 
rftce.~BAt/««  Tojms,  p.  141.  Indhehe  All^- 
thum»kiinde;  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  xxx.,  and 
Vol,  II,  pp.  1161  and  11&2.  Jmiraal  «f  fhe 
Asuilu;  Simiety  of  Bengal,  p.  14ft,  Th'omag 
Fnmepf  Eggaiit  on  Itidum  AiU!qa:iie»,  Vol* 
I,  p.  276,  Si^  Inscriptions,  pp.  373,  to  S7i», 

GUPTAVADHUTA.  An*sLx.t,icof apar- 
ticnlar  hindn  order,  one  who  does  not  avow 
his  profession  of  mendicanny.or  who obaei-vea 
its  practices  in  secret. — WiUon. 

GUR,     SeeKirkook. 

GUB.  HiKD.  Dlk.  Unclariaed  sugar, 
-aw  sogar,  treacle,  or  molassea,.  whether  the 
product  of  the  sngar  cane  or  of  any  of  the 
palnw,  written  Goor,  also  called  Jamrree. 

GUBA.     See  Vara,  or  Va«a«, 

GURACHA.  Hind.  Bubus  flavns,  and  K. 
lasiocarpns. 

GURuENDA 


SiNOH.    A  tree  in  Ceylon, 

the  wood  of  which  emits  an  offensive  stench 
Thnnberg  stated  that  it  is  neither  tlie 
Sterouha  f»tida  nor  the  Anagyris  fwtida.— 
Teunant. 

GOOft-AKOO.  or  Goodakoo,  Hiso.   the 
tobacoofortbehQkka,from  Qnr,  nncbwified 
sogar  and  akn  a  leaf. 
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GXJRJAN. 

GU-RA.KHI.  Mar.  A  cow-kpeper,  a 
cow- herd,  from  Go^  a  cow,  and  rakhua  to 
keoD 

GURAL.   Hixr).  The  Chamois  of  KaHgra. 

GURAL  HARRA  —  ?     See  Har. 

GURANYO  ALOO.  Dioscorea  rubella. 
Bed  Sweet  Yam.  This  is  an  oblong  and 
red  skinned  root,  tnberons,  deeply  tinged 
with  red  under  the  skin,  but  the  colour  does 
not  penetrate  deep;  in  a  rich  light  soil 
the  J  are  sometimes  as  much  as  three  feet 
long. 

Guranyo  Alno,  Lai,  Dioscorea  pur- 
purea. Purple  Yam.  Root  oblong ; 
throughout  of  a  lighter  or  dark  purple,  but 
always  considerably  deep  in  tinge.  This 
colour  is  permanent. 

Another  species  is  the  Zemmykund  the 
Dioscorea  purpurea.  Tubers  subrofcund, purple 
throughout,  very  large,  of  an  irregular, 
smooth,  roundish  shape,  and  growing  near 
the  surface,  so  as  to  appear  in  dry  weatlier 
through  the  cracks  they  make  by  raising  the 
soil  over  them. — RiddelL 

GURAPPA  SAKA  TUNGA.  Tel.  Scir- 
pus  maritimus. — TAnn. 

GCFRAO.  Mar.  According  to  Wilson 
a  mixed  caste  usually  employed  as  the  ser- 
vant of  the  village  temple,  sweeping  it,  and 
decking  the  village  idol,  he  is  also  the  villHge 
trumpeter.  In  the  Dekhan,  the  Garao  is 
supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
a  brahman  with  a  woman  of  another  caste. 
They  are  now  in  every  varied  employ. — 
WiU(m.     See  Balnta. 

GURBHADHANU.  Sans,  from  garbha, 
the  womb,  and  adhana,  to  hold. 
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GURHWAL. 

principal  places,   adding  that  Anibftr  was 
the  largest  town, -^Elliot     Sec  Gopgan. 

GURDEZEE,  properly  Gardezi  a  class 
of  Syuds  in  Jowlee  of  Moozaffernngnr. 
They  claim  connection  with  the  Bank 
SfidfiK—EUiot. 

GURDONEE,  a  silver  neck-ring 

GURG.     Hind.    Pers.  a  wolf. 

GURGAN,  the  modern  Vehrcan  or  Hrr- 
cania. 

GURG  ANNA.  Hind.  Verhascum  thap. 
sns,  Eremostachys  vicaryi.  Salvia  lanata. 

GURGBANSEE,  properly  Garcrbansi,  a 
class  of  Rajpoot49  in  Sugree  and  Mabool  of 
Azimgurh;  and  in  Amorlia,  Ruttunpoor, 
Bavtsee,  and  Rusoolpoor,  Ghous  of  Qonick* 
poor. — Elliot     See  Chunumea. 

GURGHEE,  a  river  runumg  in  the  Ha- 
zariba gh  district. 

GURGI.     HtND.     Dress.  Trowsers 

GUKGUT    Hint  p.     Pistacia  intef^errima. 

GURGULI.  Hind.  Lept^pos  cordifo- 
lius. 

GURGU  ARU.  Maleal.  Syn.ofBryo- 
nia  laciniosa. 

GURGU  II.  Beng.  Job's  tears  grass, 
Coix  barbata. 

GURGUR.     See  Kirkook. 

GURGURA.     Hi¥D.  lieptonia  huxifolia. 

GURGURT.     Hind,  a  kind  of  hukka. 

GURHEIiJBUND  properly  Gavbilwid, » 
description  of  niaafee  tenure  in  Bnndlecond, 
by  which  lands  are  held  on  paying  a  ^P"' 
lated  yearly  tribute,  but  nob  <me-fiflh  tb« 
amount  which  ought  to  be  paid.  Wbentiie 
power  of  tlie  Mahratras  became  consoW*^ 
ed,  they  soon  perceived  that  the  GnriiW" 


GUR-BATAS.  Root  of  a  climlier  brought  i  bund  holders  were  difilicult  to  deal  with.w 


to  Ajmeer  fn)m  Delhi :  has  a  bad  smell,  is 
considered  astringent  and  cooling ;  much 
nsed  in  horse  mesH-lib :  four  seers  for  one 
rupee. — Qen.  Med.  Top,,  p.  135. 

GURBIANl.  HiND.Thalictrum  foliolosum. 

GURCH,  also  Gnrcha.  Hind.  Menis- 
permum  cordifolium.  syn  of  Coculus  cor- 
difolius. — D.  G,     Tinosporea  cord i folia. 

GURCHAM.     See  Kelat,  p.  493. 

GURD  ALU.  Hind.     Prunus  armeniaca. 

GURDASPUR,  a  distnct  in  a  fertile 
pleasant  strip  nnder  the  Himalaya  hills. 

GURDEZ,  a  country  between  Ghazni  and 
ladia. 

GURJAN,  also  in  the  Arabic  form 
Jmjanam,  mast  not  be  confounded  with  the 
eouutry  of  Gurjan  or  Gurgan,  on  the  eastern 
shores,  of  the  Caspian.  Yakut  says  the  names 
Goa^an  or  Onv^snan  both  designate  a  large 
district  of  the  province  of  Balkb,  between 
that  city  and  Merv.  The  chief  town  was 
Yahudiya,  and  Ibn  Haukal  mentio&B  Sha- 
burkan,  Audkhod,  and   Ambar  among  its 


every  way,  slow  and  irregular  in  thcpajwcB^ 
of  revenue. — Elliot  Supp.  Gloss. 

GURH  KE  H  UB  KEBOOLLAH.  See 
Khyber,  p.  5 1 7*. 

GURHWAL,  a  non-regulation  disirift 
under  the  N.  W  Provinces  of  Indl'i.  li  is 
a  countiy  of  very  great  extent,  tlwngh  of 
small  comparative  value.  Many  of  t^* 
larger  rivers  of  Upper  India,  and  all  those 
which  form  the  origin  of  the  Granges,  h*vfi 
their  nse  in  its  mountains,  and  hold  tli^ 
course  through  its  territory*  Sreenuggnri 
the  chief  town  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Alacnanda about  twenty  miles  above  itoj^o^' 
tion  with  the  Bhagiruttee  at  Deo  Prag^n^ 
where  a  strip  of  level  ground  stretches  aloi^ 
for  three  or  four  miles,  forming  the  vallej 
known  by  the  same  name  as  the  town.  Oq  tbe 
termination  of  the  Nepal  war  in  1815,  raJM 
Soodursun  Sah,  who  had  been  deprived  « 
his  country  by  the  Goorkha  dynasty,  wm 
found  in  great  poverty  at  Dehra.  TU* 
portion  of  his  hereditary  possessions  whico 
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GtJRflWAL. 

to  the  w^t  of  the  Alikananda  river  wsls 
to  him  by  sunnud,  tlie  lauds  to  the 
snd  the  Dehra  Doon  and  the   perguii- 
of   Ramguvh   being   retained   by  the 
itish  Gfovernradut.     Dialing  the   rebellion 
1857,  the  mjah  rendered  valuable  assist- 
to  the  British.     He  died  in  June  1859^ 
in  consideration  of  his  services,  his  eld- 
ille^timate  son,  Bhowan  Sing,  was  al- 
)wed  to   succeed   and    since    received   a 
ind  gnaran teeing  the  right  of  adoption, 
reyenae  of  the  country  is  about   rupees 
l,«)0,  and  the  population   200,000.     The 
has  no  troops  of  any  kind,  and  pays  no 
ite.    The  people  of  Gurhwal  are  JBhot, 
in  the  passes  and  their  neighbour- 
I  at  heights  above  0,000  feet.   The  pass- 
state  that  ndges  which  within  the  me- 
of  man  were  clothed   with  forest  and 
laads  are  now  covered  with  snow, 
ing  the  extension  of  the  snow  zone.  The 
ipMson  the  Duli,  a  feeder  of  the  Ganges, 
best,  and  the  Juwar  on  the  Gauri 
^a  feeder  of  the  Sarda  or  Gogra,  is  the 
The  number  of  well-built  houses  in 
ffihot  districts  are  in 

Villatges.  Houses.  Villages.  Houses. 

I  the  Darma  on 
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iBhotj  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  an  agri- 
t,  and  in  assisted  by  ulaves  who  live 
Aeroof:*of  their  masters.  The  peo- 
i  the  Mana,  Niti,  Juwar  and  l^yanse 
ire  sapposed  to  be  immigrants  from 
who  drove   ont   an   earlier  body   of 

pas,  and  many  of  the  chief  faniilies  trace 

' origin  to  a  Tibetan  locality.     The  in- 

»ts  of  the  D^arma  pass  are  said  to  be 

jyof  Mogol  left  in   Knmaon  by  Tiraur 

lif  80  they  are. not  true  Bhot.     The  Duv- 

^inter  tlieir  dead  for  a  time,  and  in  the 
Kirtik  exhume  and  burn   them,  but 

►^her  pass-men  bum  their  dead  on  their 
Tbe  Darma  practice  divination, 
tbeir  omens  from  the  warm  livers  of 
SBCrificed  for  the  pni-pose.  The  wo- 
of the  Darma  and  Byanse  pni*s  dress 
I  tnd  Uiese  two  clans  eat  the  Yak  and 

fid  eat  the  cow,  while  those  of  Mana, 
and  Juwar  abstain  fi*om  beef  of  all 
'and  look  down,  as  on  an  inferior  caste, 

tile  Darma  and  Byanse.      The   Juwar 

Bt  India,  have  the  largest  trade,  and 

to  an  aiinnal  fair  in  September  at 

fh,  the  residence  of  the  Lahsa  vice- 

These  passes  are  the  roads  from  India 

lari  or  Gauri,  Tibetan  provinces  of  the 
le  empire.  The  Gurhwal  people  have 
iioiAte  love  of  country  and  home. 


The  celebrated  temples  of  Kedarnath 
and  Budrinath  are  both  in  Nagpofe,  and 
also  the  Pancli  Kedar,  or  five  intermediate 
holy  spots  along  the  edges  of  the  snowy 
range.  The  concourse  of  pilgrims  during 
the  season  of  resort  from  May  to  October, 
enables  the  zemindars  to  sell  their  rice, 
wheat,  ghee^  &c.,  with  advantage,  along  tho 
different  points  of  the  pilgrim  road  nearest 
to  their  homes.  They  also  breed  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  on  the  excellent 
pasture  tracts  which  lie  at  the  base  of  th^ 
snowy  peaks.  In  regard  to  teraperatnrej 
the  climate  of  some  parts  of  Nagpore  is 
quite  European (  and  the-  sceneiy  of  the 
whole  tract  is  highly  beautiful,  while  tho 
vicinity  of  the  eternal  snows  is  characterized 
by  the  grandest  sublimity^  Nagporo  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  pur- 
sued the  torrents  of  the  Mundagnee  to  their 
source,  who  have  wandered  among  the 
magnificent  forests  of  the  Toongnath  range, 
or  who  have  spent  a  day  on  the  banks  of  the 
Decree  Thai.  In  this  pergunnah  are  the' 
copper  mines  of  Pokhree,  Ac,  which,  in  the 
time  of  the  Gurhwal  rajahs,  are  said  to 
have  yielded  a  large  revenue.  Since  tlie" 
British  occupation  of  the  province  they 
have  never  been  very  profitable,  and  the 
produce  had  become  so  scanty,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  working  the  ground,  rather 
than  to  the  absence  of  ores,  that  in  183 7f 
the  farmer  could  not  even  pay  one  hundred 
Rupees  per  annum.  About  400,000  acrea 
of  Gurhwal  arfd  Kumaon  are  covered  by 
the  Pinus  longifolia,  bearing  about  fifteen 
trees  to  the  acre. — Fraser^e  HmalayoL 
Mountains^  p.  369.  Cunningharfi*s  LacUik. 
Latluim'a  Ethnolor/y,  Aitchescm^s  Treaties,  p. 
58.  Mr,  J,  H,  Batten  on  British  GunoJial  in 
1842. 

GURITI  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Da3mia  ex- 
tensa. — R.'  Broitm, 

GUKJAN  BALSAM.  Anglo.  Beno.  Wood 
oil,  or  Gurjan  oil  from  Epecies  of  I>ipter6- 
carpus;    See  Gurjun. 

GURI-SHIOllA.  Bbng.  Ficus  mbes- 
cens.     Vahl. 

GtJRI  GENZA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Canna 
Indica.— Zr/Vm. 

GURINDA.     Hind.     Prinsepia  utilfs. 

GURJARA  the  ancient  name  of  the  tract 
between  Jambuka  or  Jambnsir  on  the  Ner- 
budda  to  the  Tapti  river,  p.  821.  See  Gujar ; 
India. 

GURJA-RASHTRA.  alsoGurjaraorGuja- 
rathi,  a  name  of  Guzerat.  See  Gujax  j  India 
p.  321  Mahratta. 

GURJI  a  Georgian :  to  say  that  a  Per- 
sian lady  resembles  a  Gurji  or  Georgian, 
iff  ono  of  the  highest  compliments  to   her 
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l)eanty.  The  hararas  of  Persia,  contain 
many  lovely  Circassians.  Ovseleifs  Travels, 
Vol.  II.  p.  61. 

GURJl-MARA.     Can.  Gamboge  Tree. 

GURJUN  OIL.  Gurjim  ka  tel.— An 
oleo-resinous  liquid  afforded  by  several  spe- 
cies of  Dipterocarpus :  deep  brown,  trans- 
parent, of  nauseous  odour ;  sometimes  thick 
and  white.     See  Dipterocarpus. 

GURJUR.     See  Chifctagong. 

GURKB  ELLE  LANGE  ?  Cucumis 
Btillissimus. 

GURMAIA.     Guz,     Cassia  fistula. 

GUR  KATS,  also  Gur  Shagal.  Hind. 
Desmodium  tilisefplium.  s 

GURKEH.  Umber  was  a  sovereign  of 
high  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  Deccan, 
who  governed  his  dominions  with  wisdom. 
He  built  the  city  of  Gnrkeh,  now  called  Au- 
rungabad,  five  kos  from  Dowlatabad,  and 
died  two  years  before  the  expedition  of  shah 
Jehan,  at  eighty,  years  of  age,  leaving  his 
dominions  the  best  cultivated  and  the  hap- 
piest region  in  India.     Briggs,  The  Nizam. 

GURKHA,,  a  rising  race  in  Nepal.     In 
feature  and  figure  the  true  Goorkha  are  al- 
ways  singular   and  remarkable,    from  their 
broad  Chinese  or  Tartar-like   physiognomy, 
the  stnall  eyes,   flat  nose,  and  meagre  whis- 
kers, as  well   as  his   stout  square  make  and 
sturdy  limbs.  The  Gurkha,  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  costnmo,  and  in  all  degree  of  ragged- 
ness,  are  to  be  seen  mingled  with  inhabitants 
of  Kumaon,Sirmore,  and  Gurhwal.    In  1 792, 
the  Goorkha  race  mastered  the  whole  of  the 
valley  of  Nepal,  and  .  the  hill   country  from 
Sikhim  to  the  Gogra  and  a  party  of  them^ 
crossed  the  Himalaya,  and  appeared  sudden- 
ly before  Teeshoo  Loomboo.    The  Llama  and 
priests  hastily  evacuated  their  convents,  and 
fled  to  Lhassa,  and  the  place  was  plundered 
by  the   Goorkha,  who  retired  immediately 
with  their  booty.     The  Tibetans  applied  to 
China  for  aid,  and  an  army  was  collected  for 
the  punishment  of  this  act   of  unprovoked 
outrage.      The  Goorkha  submitted  -uncon- 
ditionally to  the   Chinese  commander,  who 
imposed  a  tribute  and  triennial   mission  to 
Pekis,  besides  restitutiom  of  all  the  booty 
taken   at   Teeshoo   Loomboo,  and   he  took 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  these  stipu- 
lations.    The  rajah   of  Sikhim  was  at  the 
same  time  taken   under  Chinese   protection. 
Checked  towards   the  east  by  these  events, 
the  Goorkha  extended  their  dominion  west- 
ward, subjugating  Kumaon,  Sirinugur,  and 
all  the  hill  country  to  theSutlej.  When  Lord 
Hastings    commenced    his     administration, 
their  dominion  extended  as  far  as  the  river 
Teesta  to  the  East,   and   westward  to  the 
Sutlej,thus  occupying  the  whole  of  the  strong 
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country  in  the  mountainous  tract  which 
stretches  on  the'northem  borders  of  India, 
between  that  and  the  highlands  of  TariaTj. 
They  had  acquired  these  territories  during 
the  preceding  50  years,  from  many  disuni- 
ted  hill  chiefs  wTiom  they  dispossessed, 
exterminating  the  families  as  each  n^a 
fell  before  them.  H,  T,  Prinaep.  Bgertotit 
Journal  of  a  Winter^s  Tour  in  India^  Vol.  I, 
p.  177.  Frinsev's  Tibet,  Tartary  and  Jfoti- 
golia,  p.  18.  Fraser^s  Himalaya  Mountain 
p.  228. 

GURKHALL     See  Nepal. 

GUR  MA.     A  river  of  Rewah. 

GURMALA.  Guz.  Hind.  Mahe.  Cs- 
thartocarpus  fistula.     Pebs. 

GURM  MUSSALA.  Guz,  Garmmasa- 
la.     Hind.     Spices. 

GURMUI.  A  river  near  Chogong  in  the 
Bauleah  district. 

GURNARD.  One  species  is  known  as 
the  Flying  gurnard  :  species  of  Exocoetns  are 
the  flying  fish,  and  a  species  of  Pegasus  is  the 
flying  horse. 

GUROH.  A  band  or  troop,  of  fakeen^ 
thus  there  is  the  Chistiah,  Ba-nawa,  the  Gir 
lendar,  &c,,  guroh. 

GUROH  S  AR.     Leader  of  a  band- 

GUROOAN,  A  river  near  Koomarpootah 
in  Goalparah. 

GUROORA  or  Garura,  also  Garootmut 
Sans.     From  garoot,  a  wing. 

GURRA.     A  river  of  Phillibeet. 

GURRAH  MANDLA.  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  was  300  miles  long  and  l(K) 
broad.  Gurrah .  town  is  five  miles  be\ov 
Jubbulpur. 

GURRAPU  BADAM  CHETTU.  Tel. 
Sterculia  foBtida. — Linn. 

GURRAPU  DIKKA  CHETTU.  TEL.Sa- 
gitfcaria  obtusifolia, — Linn.  Lit  "Horses 
hoof-tree,"  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

GURRAPU  GATTE  AKU.  Tel.  also 
Manduka  brainbi,  Tel.  Clerodendron  yis- 
cosura. —  Vent. 

GURRAS,  a  Nepaul  tree  that  affecii 
the  highest  situations  ;  its  flowers  are  larg* 
and  of  a  deep  red,  and  yield  by  decoction  a 
purplish  colour,  which  is  converted  by  acids 
into  a  tolerable  pink*  The  Jumno-mundroo 
tree,  the  Gurras,  the  Puddiem  or  Payah,  the 
Chootraphul,  the  Mahul  and  the  Puhnttoh 
tree,  all  grow  in  Nepaul.     Smith's  Nepavl. 

GURROY.  A  river  near  Kosbtee  a 
Pubna  district. 

GUR-SOONDUR.  Beng.  Acacia  ar»- 
bica. 

GURU  or  Gooroo,  amongst  jains,  hindrf 
and  the  sikh,  a  religious  teacher.  Among  tw 
Sikh  religionists  Gbvind  Sing  wasthelaw 
of  the  padshah.    The  ten  padshah  or  Gnm  of 
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Sikh  were  I ,  Nanak ;  2,  Angad ;  3,  Ama-  |  bnt  little  known,  and  nsed  by  the  buddliist 


4,  Bamadas;  5,  Arjun;  6,  Har- 
»riiid ;  7,  Har-kishan  ;  8,  .Tegh-bahadur ; 
Hmh;  10  Govind  Sing.  In  the  hinda 
the  guru  corresponds  to  an  eccle- 
bishop  and  each  of  the  hindn  sects 
a  saperintending  gnm.  They  have 
incomes,  reside  in  a  temple,  but 
^eeztenske  ecclesiastical  visitations  or 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  disciples 
ko  occasionally  act  as  the  assistant  gnrn. 
ip^alar  belief,  the  gnm  can  work  mira- 
and  forgive  sins.  He  can  excommnni- 
aod  again  restore  to  commnnion.  In 
tours  he  levies  contributions  from  the 
jieof  his  8ect.The  Jains  have  their  own 
i—Wlieeler^ 8  Historij  of  India.  See  Gay- 
tJain.  Jogi,  Kanta  Bhaja. 
JURU  CHAN  DAN.  Hind.  Bezoar. 
fURUGA.  Tel.  Celosia  argentea. — Linn. 
lURUGINJA.  Tkl.  Abrus  precatorins. 
"^UGUDU  or  Gilngudu.  Tel.  Casearia 

)sa,  «.  ii.  421.  • 
fURUGTJ  KURA.     Tel.     Allmannia  no- 
^—R.  Broken, 

lUGU  PULA  TIGE.    Tel.    Crypto- 

iteticnlata. —  Wild. 

lUKATTA.     Sans.    Bole  Armenian. 

GOVIND,   the  last   of  the  Sikh 

See  Guru ;  Sikh. 

BBUKKAL.     The  head  priest  amongst 

iVasect  of  the  south  of  India. — Wilsoji. 

tUGU.     Tel.     Celosia  argentea.     L. 

FRUGU  CHBTTU.  Tel.     Crozophora 

Ad.  Jttss. — C.  tinctorium,  B^cmi.  hid. 

»i8  the  Indian  tamsol — Roijle  III.  i.  -^29. 

%tbeEnglishname,somehaveimagin- 

plant  to  be  the  sun-flower,  and  still 

to  increase   the  confusion,  they  have 

the  old  Greek  name   of  Croz.  tinc- 

L.  (^'nKio^phnrioy  fUKp6v^  iuto  the  mo- 

Heliotrope  and  explained  the  various 

names  of  Croz.   plicata  by  Heliotro- 

(Tiaridum)  Indicum  Limll,  Elliot  Fl. 

tUGUDU.  Tel.    Casearia  tomentosa. 

^RUMANDI.      Hind.      Sphoeranthus 

BUMATA.     Panjabi,  a  convention  of 
Waefs  of  the  Sikh    tribes,  formerly  held 
^ritsar,  on  all  occasions  of  i  importance. 

^RUMUKHI.     A   modification   of  the 

iri  alphabet  devised  by  the  Sikhs : 

not  differ   in   shape,  but   the  forms 

of  the  letters  are  interchanged. 

lUNG,  a  pastoral  tribe  living  west  of 

^gar  race  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 


priests  to  propagate  their  religion.  They  eat 
beef,  but  do  not  uso  milk.  Their  paganism 
is  not  yet  extinguished. 

They  form  a  tribo  or  clan  or  race  in 
Nepaul,  and,  along  with  the  Krat  and  Magar^ 
also  of  Nepaul,  form  the  principal  part  of 
the  Nepaul  arm3\  These  three  tribes  are 
said  to  differ  only  in  their  religion,  accord- 
ing as  it  combines  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  the  hindu  opinions  with  those  of  bud- 
dhism. The  Jarya  are  a  tribe  of  Nepaul^ 
south  of  the  Gurung,  with  whom  they  are 
intermixed  and  intermarry.  They  are  hinda 
in  creed  and  manners.  They  may  pertain 
to  the  Gurung,  Magar  or  Newar  tribes.  The 
Newar  were,  however,  the  prior  holders  of 
Nepaul  and  their  divisions  are  the  Gurkha, 
Nepaul,  Makwarpur  and  Morung. — Lathanu 
See  Krat,  India. 

GURU  PAPAS  RATA,  in  the  hinda  re- 
ligion, the  servile  veneration  of  the  spiri- 
tual teacher. 

GURU  SICHER,  a  peak  on  Mt.  Aboo 
5,700  feet  above  the  sea. 

GURYAL.  Guz.  Hind,  a  watch,  a  gong, 
a  clock  ;    properly  Gharial. 

GURZ,  an  iron  club  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  having  a  knob  at  the  other  covered 
with  spikes.  Gnrz-Mar,  is  an  order  or  guroh 
of  faqeera.  The  members  of  it  carry  a  gurz 
with  which  they  wound  themselves  to  extort 
alms.  The  order  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  a  Pir  named  Say  id  Ahmad  Kabir. — 
Wihon^s  Ghssari/. 

GUSHARATHA  MARA.  Can.?  also 
Tumi.     Tel.   Embryopteris  glutinifer&. 

GUSHTASP,  a  Persian  king  of  the  Kaia- 
nian  dynasty,  the  Hystaspcs  of  Grecian 
history.  He  was  son  of  Lohrasb,  and  the 
son  of  Gushtasp  was  Isfandiar,  the  Apanda 
or  Astyages  of  the  Greek  historians.  See 
Persian  Kings. 

GUSHURA.  Hind.  Root  of  Bai-lcria 
longifolia. 

GUSRAH.  Hind,  of  Cis  Sutlej,  sandy, 
unculturable  soil. 

GUSRU,  a  river  of  Jabbalpur. 

GUSSALAH.  Hind.  Moorda-sho.  Pers. 
persons  whose  office  it  is,  in  the  mahomedau 
towns,  to  wash  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

GUTCH'KA.?  DuK.  Syn  of  Guilandi- 
na  bondnc. — Linn. 

GUT-HA,  properly  Gat*ha,  a  measure  of 
length.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  jareeb. 
Each  Gut-ha  contains  three  Ilahi  Gaz. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Gut-hna  to  join, 
or  unite  by  knots. — Elliot,  Sttfp.  Gloss. 

GUTHLI.     HiNi).     Kernel,    Gutli-khajur 


They  breed  sheep,  which  they  use 
**rriage.    Their  language   is   peculiar,    kernel  of  Phoenix  dactylifera. 
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GUTTA  PERCHA. 

GUTI,  in  15' 6'  9",  77°38'19.  Hill 
station  2,1 71  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  the  base 
of  the  Gnti  rock  is  1 ,180  feet.  It  is  in  the 
Bellary  coUec  borate. — Schl.  Ad, 

GUTIA.  Beng.  or  Shnk-China.  Bekg. 
Smilax  glabra. 

GUTI-SUNA.     Hind.     Panax  fragrans. 

GUTTA.  Malay,  a  gum,  any  gam  or 
concrete  jnice  of  a  tree. 

GUTTA  PERCHA.  Malay,  is  the  oon- 
Crete  juice  of  the  Isonandra  gutta.  It  is 
a  forest  tree  of  Penaug,  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula from  Penang  to  Singapore,  of  Sumatra 
p,nd  of  Borneo.  It  is  called  tbe  Taban  tree, 
by  the  Malays  of  the  Malacca  and,  in  Borneo, 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  'Niato.*  but 
Gutta  pfercha  seems  to  be  the  Malay  name  in 
the  Straits.  Thechis  not  pronounced  hard 
like  a  k,  but  like  the  ch  in  tbe  English 
word  perch.  The  tree  grows  slowly  to 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and  three  or 
fonr  feet  in  diameter.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  pale 
green  on  the  upper  side,  and  covered  with 
reddish-brown  hairs  beneath ;it  flourishes  lux- 
uriantly in  alluvial  tracts,  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  and  in  such  situations  in  many  places, 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  jungle. 
The  natives  had  discovered  its  valuable  pro- 
perties before  it  became  known  to  Europe- 
ans. They  constructed  from  it  whips, 
shoes,  traces,  buckets,  jugs,  basins,  '  timba  * 
or  draw-buckets,  and  vessels  of  various 
kinds  and  thus  attracted  attention  to  the 
substance  which  has  since  been  applied,  in 
Europe,  to  a  vast  variety  of  domestic  and 
scientific  purposes.  Their  method  of  col- 
lecting the  gum,  however,  has  been  of 
tbe  most  destructive  kind,  especislly  since 
the  demand  of  a  European  market  for 
this  substance  has  had  to  be  met.  In- 
stead of  economising  their  treasure,  as 
is  done  in  the  case  of  the  caoutchouc 
tree,  by  tapping  the  tree"  and  allowing  its 
juice  to  OQze  gradually  from  the  inci- 
sion, they  fell  the  trees  at  onoe,  and,  re- 
moving strips  of  bark  at  intervals,  collect 
indeed  a  large  quantity  of  sap  at  one  time, 
but  destroy  all  future  supplies  from  that 
source.  The  tree  was  formerly  very  abun- 
dant, but  all  the  large  timber  was  soon 
felled,  and  few  and  but  very  small  plants 
are  to  be  found.  The  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  tbe  gutta  tree,  necessarily  involves 
destruction  of  the  traffic.  To  check  it, 
is  said,  to  be  extremely  difficult ;  because 
each  set  of  explorers,  is  anxious  for  present 
profit.  A  very  small  quantity,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  is  to  be  obtained  by  tapping, 
and  the  first  comers  get  a  full  supply  of  sap 
for  themselves,  without  considering  those 
who  come  after,  and  who  might  very  pro- 
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bably  cut  down  the  trees  if , they  had  been 
spared  previously.  When  20  to  30  yewi 
old,  it  was  cut  down  and  the  smaller 
branches  cleared  away;  round  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  and  the  larger  bnmches, 
circular  incisions  are  made  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half,  and  in  a  few  days  all  the  sap  dribble; 
and  falls  into  a  cocoanut  sli^U  or  other 
vessel  placed  below.  The  portions  o( 
juice  are  then  collected  into  bamboo 
pitchers  and  carried  by  the  collectors 
to  boil  it,  at  their  huts,  in  large  canlJrons, 
in  order  to  steam  off  the  water  whicb  has 
mixed  with  tbe  juice  and  to  clear  it  of 
impurities.  After  boiling,  it  assumes  its 
marketable  consistency  and  is  brongbt  for 
sale.  (Cameron,)  Pure  gutta  percha is  grey- 
ish whit«,  but  it  is  generally  brongbt  to 
market  of  a  reddish-brown  hue,  This  is 
ascribed  to  chips  of  the  bark,  which  fall 
into  the  sap  and  give  it  their  colour, 
but  Jn  addition  to  •  this  there  are  fre? 
quently  other  matters,  such  as  saw* 
dust,  purposely  introduced  as  adulteranti 
Dr.  Montgomerie,  of  Bengal,  appean 
to  have  first  noticed  the  native  nse  of 
this  substance,  in  1842.  In  1843,  Dti 
d 'Almeida  presented  a  specimen  of  tbe 
inspissated  juice  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts,  and  described  soRie  of  tbe  advaih 
tages  which  would  accrue  from  i^ 
use.  This  communication  led  to  no  w* 
suits ;  but  another,  made  shortly  after  hj 
Dr.  Montgomerie,  was  more  successful  w 
that  by  the  united  efforts  of  these  gentle- 
men gutta  percha  was  introduced  to  pnbbo 
notice,  and  by  the  year  I  858,  about  2,000 
tons  were  annually  exported  from  Singa* 
pore.  The  guttn  percha  from  Borneo  is 
not  so  much  esteemed  as  that  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and^doubts  exist  as  to  tiie 
identity  of  the  trees.  It  seems  to  be! 
practice  with  the  people  who  collect  the  > 
gutta  percha,  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  to 
mix  the  juices  of  several  other  species  of 
Isonandra  with  that  of  tho  true  Isonandra 
gutta.  And  though  this  mixture  confe»?ed^ 
ly  depreciates  the  value  of  the  gum,  as  the 
products  of  the  several  species  have,  to 
some  extent,  similar  properties,  tbe  adm- 
toration  allows  the^ commercial  article  to  be 
applied  to  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  from 
which  the  higherpriceandthe  scarcity  of  the 
true  gum  gutfca  would  exclude  it.  There  tfO 
said  to  be  five  or  six  species  of  Isonandra  ott 
the  Koondahs  of  the  Western  ghats  of  Indi»i 
I.  wigbtiana,  I.  perottetiana,  I.  candolleanfti 
and  I.  lanceolata,  and  in  Ceylon  is  I.  grandi* 
and  five  other  species.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, may  be  referred  to  other  genera,  or  aw 
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One  in  the  peziinflTi1a,thelRonandra 
Wight^  is  now  referred  to  BaAsia 
ioa  »nd  yields  the  Panohontee  or  pon- 
itee  Dfp  Oxley  says  that  g^tta  ought  not 

lire  SQ  elaborate  process  :  the  sim- 
botling   in    water,    and    rolling     out 

}tR,frDm  which  all  foreign  matter  can 
i\j  picked  off,  Ir  the  only  process  he 
ojR,  and  this  lie  tjiinks  would  bo  ge- 
9j  sufficient,  if  manufacturers  in  giving 
orders  would  take  the  precaution  of 
tnng  that  the  article  should  be  strained 
kgh  a  oloth  at  the  time  of  its  collection, 
|f  tbey  would  encourage  the  natives  to 
lis,  by  offering  a  somewhat  higher 
I  for  gntta  percha  so  prepared.  A  vast 
of  trouble  and  expeuRO  might,  in  his 
&n,  be    thereby    saved.      The    great 

rity  which  makes  gatta  percha  con- 
st and  valuable  for  a  \'uriety  of  pur- 
lis,  that  when  plunged  infco  boiling  wa- 
'  beoomesr  so  soft  and  plastic  as  to  be 
J  moulded  into  any  desired  form,  and 
rm  it  |)ermaneiitly  retains  on  cooling. 

the  discovery  of  this  quality  which 
|W  the  Malays  to  fabricate  it  into 
lutides,  Mr.  Tomlinson  tells  us  (Dio- 
f)  that  surgeons  employ  it  for 
bougies  and  capRi^les  ^  tubes  for 

lire  made  of  it,  and  water  conduits 
manufactured  from  it  for  water 
For  stereotype  plates  a  mould  is 
I  bj  pressure,  of  a  page  with  woodcuts, 

percha ;  from  thin  mould  a  cast  is 

on  a  cylinder  Of  gntt^  percha,  aud 
thiH  last  the  printing  is  carried  on. 
>ar,  it  is  said,   suffices  to   make  both 

and  cylinder.  It  is  made  into 
in?  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  mes- 
in  mines,  railway  fltationfl,  prisons, 
looses,  hotels,  and  other  large  estab* 
wt^.  For  partially  deaf  persons, 
stribntion  has  been  devised  of  eutta 

tubing  over  a  charch  or  other  large 
%  80  that,  by  seating  themselves 
'the tubes  terminate,  they  are  able  to 
Itttinotly  the  sermons  or  speeches  de- 
1  therein.  Gatta  percha  also  appears 
admirably  adapted  for  cornices  and 
"  for  ceilings,  also  for  picture  frames, 
my  other  uses  to  which   plaster  and 

nwohie  have  hitherto  been  applied. 

likewise  been  employed  for  door 
and  plates,  knife  handles,  vases, 
Ac,  for  the  stopping  \)f  de- 
teeth  and  for  printing  In  relief. 
<^W,  sharp  impression  it  receives, 
the  toughness  of  the  substance, 
fliadc  it  very  usefal  in  books  for  the 
aud  in  maps  embossod^for  their  bene- 
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fit.  In  solution,  this  substance  is  employ- 
ed  in  waterproof  clothing ;  mixed  with 
caoutchonc  and  other  substances  it  is  made 
into  a  light,  porous,  spongy  material,  suited 
for  stuffing  or  forming  the  seats  of  chairs, 
cushions,  and  mattresses.  Springs  of  clocks 
clasps,  belts,  garters  and  string,  are  prepared 
from  the  modification  of  the  above  mixtui*e, 
while  moulds  and  balls  of  gutta  percha  are 
produced  of  a  hardness  sufficient  to  bear 
turning  in  the  lathe,  like  wood  or  ivory.  A 
varnish  may  also  be  made  in  which  gutta 
percha,  being  the  principal  ingredient,  may 
be  used  to  give  a  water *proof  covering  to 
other  substances.  Gutta  percha  dissolves 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  still  better  at 
a  higher  heat  in  sulphuret  of  carboD.  The 
solution  leaves  behind  on  a  glass  plate  a  thin 
coating,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  gutta 
percha,  u  nal tei*ed .  Paste-board  boxes  coated 
over  with  this  may  be  made  to  hold  water. 
Gutta  percha  was  found  by  Dr.  Faraday  to 
possess  high  insulating  power.  Being  flexi- 
ble, impervious  to  water,  and  possessing 
insnlating  power,  it  is  the  most  efficient  of 
all  substances  as  a  coating  or  tubing  for  the 
copper  wire  of  submarine  telegraphs.  The 
juices  of  various  trees  have  been  brought 
to  notice,  under  the  impression  that 
they  might  prove  substitutes  for  Gutta 
percha ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  found 
to  answer,  not  even  the  sap  of  Euphorbia 
cattemnndoo  from  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
which,  at  one  time,  was  considered  a  likely 
substitute.  General  C alien  brought  to  no^ 
tice  the  Pacbontce  tree  of  Malabar,  the  Iso- 
nandra  latifolia,  of  WigJit,  since  included  in 
the  genus  Bassia,  but  it  was  not  found  of 
much  commercial  value.  The  Dutch  Go- 
vernment while  taking  measures  to  ti*ans- 
plant  and  cultivate  the  Isonandi*a  gutta  in 
Gaiansj  have  discovered,  a.t  Snrinam,  a  juice- 
yielding  tree  possessed  of  analogous  proper- 
ties, in  the  Sapota  Mullen,  believed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  bullet  tree  of  the  English. 
It  is  a  tall  tree,  yielding,  in  the  hot 
season,  a  large  quantity  of  milky  jaice. 
The  tree  gfows  abundantly  on  slightly 
elevated  situations,  The  trunk  is  surrounded 
with  a  ring  of  clay,  with  elevated  edges,  and 
then  an  incision  is  made  in  the  bark  as  far 
as  the  liber ;  the  milky  juice  flows  out  imme- 
diately, and  is  collected  in  the  clay  reservoir. 
The  juice  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the 
milk  of  the  cow :  it  forms  a  pellicle  on  its 
surface,  which  is  renewed  after  removal.  By 
the  evaporation  of  the  juice,  13  to  14 
parts  in  100  of  pure  Gutta  percha  is 
obtained.  Six  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol 
added  to  ton  of  the  juice,   separates  at  once 
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ftll  tbe  Gnfita  perch  a  whicli  it  contaias. 
Sulphuric  ether  acts  more  rapidly  than  al- 
cohol. The  juice  is  not  coagulated  by 
su;etic  acid.  This  Surinam  gutta  product 
is  sold  at  Amsterdam  at  the  same  price 
us  the  best  Gutta  percha  of  commerce, 
a  good  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held, 
The  coagulated  juice  of  a  large  climber 
found  by  Mr.  Sandeman,  of  Munneepore,  in 
his  grant,  has  been  pronounced  inferior,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  sticky,  and  becomes  brittle 
when  exposed  to  cold  and  it  would  be  un- 
saleable inJSngland.  A  Cacharkind  of  gutta 
percha  is  also  brittle,  and  when  dissolved 
in  chloroform  or  benzole,  does  no't  dry  so 
quickly  as  the  commercial  article.  On  heat* 
ing  thid  in  water  it  becomes  most  ductile  and 
plastic,  rather  more  so  than  common  gutta 
percha :  it  is  dissolved  by  the  same  agents 
as  the  latter.  Loiv^s  Sarawak^  p.  19.  Singa^ 
pore  Gat  London  Et.  1862.  Indian  Field 
Calcutta  June  12,  1858.  Toinlinson^a  Diction^ 
ary.  See  Isonandra,  Pachontee. 

GUTTA  POD  AH  of  Billiton,  vegetable 
wax. 

GUTTA  TRAP  of  Singapore  the  inspis- 
sated sap  or  juice  of  an  Artocarpus,  used  for 
making  bird-lime. 

GUTTEAH  of  Chittagong,  a  tanning  sub- 
stance obtained  from  a  bush  that  grows  on 
the  sides  of  ereeks  and  rivers,  in  low  ground, 
which  is  inundated  with  the  spring  tide.  It 
is  cut  for  firewood,  and  the  fishermen  and 
shoemakers  purchase  it,  and  take  the  bark 
off  to  tan  their  fishing  nets  and  leather,  and 
afterwards  sell  the  wood  posts  for  firewood. 
It  is  vc  ry  abundant  at  Chittagong. 

GUTTE  GUM.    Dux.     Gamboge. 

GUTTI.     Sans.  Tel.  A  cluster  of  flowers. 

GUTTI  BIRA.  Tel.  Luffa  racemosa. 
JR.  Brovni.  Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  L. 
feetida.  The  peponidas  are  smooth  and  gene- 
rally 8-4  on  the  same  stalk ;  cnltivated  about 
Masulipatam. 

GUTTIFER^  are  generally  regarded  as 
the  Indian  G^rcinacesa  :  all  of  them  abound 
in  a  viscid  yellow,  acrid  and  purgative  gum 
resinous  juice  resembling  Gamboge.  See 
Clusiaceas,  GarcinaceaB. 

GUTTI  GUXNERU,  Tel.  Calpicarpum 
Boxburghii. — G.  Bon, 

GUTTI  NEMALADUGU  MANU.  Tel. 
A  species  of  Vitex. 

GUTWARA,  properly  gatwara,  but  more 
correctly,  Gant'hwara,  a  tribe  of  the  Jat  race 
who  hold  villages  in  Gohana  (where  they 
are  called  Aolanea,  after  their  chief  town), 
in  Soneeput  Bangur,  and  in  the  Doab  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Jumna.  They  trace 
their  origin  from  Ghuzni,  from  which  place 
ihcy  were  accompanied  hy  the  bhat  Bajwaen, 
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and  the  blacksmith  Budea — of  whom  4 
cendante  are  now  living  and  are  engage^ 
the  occupation  of  their  fathers  in  the  vilU 
of  the  Gunt*hwara  fraternity. — EUioU  Si{ 
Gloss, 

GUTZLAFF,  ReverendCharles^a  miaaj 
ary  in  China,  acquainted  with  several  Ghii^ 
dialects.  He  endeavoured  to  spread  chi| 
anity  amongst  them.  He  was  afterwi 
an  interpreter  in  China,  and  consiri  of  \ 
tain.  He  died  abont  the  year  1868.  Hegrd 
encouraged  the  Tae-ping  movement 
BeiineWs  Wanderings.  j 

GUVARPHALLI.  Guz.  DoHchos  falj 
formis.  ! 

GUVI  MANU.     Tel.     Ficusvirens.  I 

GUV  V  AD  ADA.  Tel.  Grewiaabutilif(< 

JuSS'  \ 

GUWA  GUTTI.  Tel.  Trichodeij 
Indica. — R,  Brown, 

GUYA-BABULA.    Bkng.  Hind. 
famesinna.     syn.  of  Yachellia  farui 

GUYAN.      Hind.      Qhwiyan,  the 
Arum,  A.  colocasia. 

GUZ  also  Gaz,  a  measure  of  length,  a 
3  Guz  =  I  Gut'ha,  and  60  Guz  »  IJi 

The   Ilahi  gnz,  is   the   standard 
yard  measure  of  forty- one  fingers.  ii 
by  Akber.     After  much  controversy 
ing  its  length,  it  was  authoritatively 
ed  by  the  British  Government  to  be  33 ii 
long,  and  the  declaration  has  been  ai 
with  considerable  convenience  to  t 
officers,  as  a  Beegha  measured  by  this 
constitutes  exactly  five-eighths  ofui 
Since  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  century  the 
gaz   is   generally  regarded  as  the  Bi 
standard  vard  of  36  inches. — Elliot. 

GUZBUR.     See  Kelat,  p.  492. 

GUZ  ANJABIN,  abounds  in  the  pro 
of  Kermanshah  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  maoDa ; 
sed  by  a  green  fly  on  the  back  of  the  1 
the  dwarf  oak.     It  is  very  accurately 
cribed  by  Diodoms  Siculus.  The  Permans 
it  with  flour  and  sugar,  and  make  it 
little  cakes,  which  they  consider  great 
ties,  and  export  to  all  parts  of  Asia.- 
Ferri^r  Journ,^    p.   26.      See    Gaaanj 
Manna. 

GUZERAT,  a  peninsula  in  the  N.  W  of 
Peninsula  of  India,  with  the  GulphofO 
on  its   north-west,  and   the   Gulf  of 
bay   on   its  south-east.     The  area  of 
whole  province  is  stated  by  Capt.  Nasm; 
to   be   31,752  square   miles  of  which  " 
10,736  belong  to  the  British  Government, 
remainder  appertaining  to  tributary  chr 
The  low  land  of  Guzerat  resembles  thr 
the  Concan,  Canara,the  CamaticandO 
but  the  interior  of  that  province  is  mi 
tainous.     The  iillnvial  tract,  is  a  soil 
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Ij  productive  J  and  is  occupied  by  Rajfmt 
Gnjar,  Katti,  Koli  and  Kunbi,  all 
dsg  a  distinct  origin.  The  Koli  of 
\t  are  descendants  of  abonginal  tribes 
ioecnpied  the  conn  try  before  the  Aryan 
They  have  long  since  adopted 
parts  of  hindnism.  In  the  beginning 
nineteenth  centnry  they  were  a  rest- 
rin^ent  race,  despising  agriculture  and 
by  plunder.  Before  the  middle  of 
[eentniy  they  had  settled  down  to  be 
il  hnshandmen,  and  the  stat«  of  sgnie 
^dr  Tillages  vied   with   those   of  the 

iGuzerat  Koonbi  are  a  remarkably  stur- 
ependent  race,  and  will  often  wrangle, 
ITS,  over  a  slight    increase  made  in 
leot. 

district  of  Diu  is  Portuguese,  and  the 

of  Din  hfts  been  repeatedly  besieged 

of  Guzerat  and  the  Dekhan  but  it 

itinned  in  the  power  of  thePortugnese. 

it  was  oven'un  in  A.  .D.   718,  by 

led-bin-Kasim,  Walid*s  general,  but 

idrancing  on  Chittore  he  was  met  by 

and  totally  defeated. 

city  of  Nehrwalla  says  Rennell,  the 

capital  of  Qnzerat,  together  with  the 

(tftbat  peninsula,  fell  into  the  hands  of 

who  died  four  years  afterwards 

i|^ possessed    of    the  eastern,   and  by 

tile  largest  part  of  Persia  ;  6a  well  as, 

Ij,  of  all  the  Indian  provinces  from 

part   of  the   Ganges,   to    the 

of*  Guzerat. 

liilirarra,  was   the   dynastic  name   of 

races  that  rnled    in    Gazerat    from 

696  till  A.  D.  1309,  when  Guzerat  was 

to  Delhi  by  Ala-ud-din  Mahomed 

.The  name  of   these  dynasties   was 

from  the  town   of  Anhilpoor,  which 

great  distinction  as  a  commercial  site, 

Iwith  Cambay  as  its  sea- port,  was   the 

of  India.      At  its  height,  Anhulpoor 

reive  coss  (or  fifteen  miles)  in  circuit, 

which  were  many  temples  and  col- 

eighty.four     chaok,     or     squares ; 

-four  baziiars,  or  market  places,  with 

»t  for  gold  and  silver  coin.     Col.  Tod 

K  it  not  unlikely  that  tbe  Chaoitt,  the 

'  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Anbulvvarra,  is 

1^  corruption  of  Saura ;  as  the  ch  and  s 

[perpetually  interchanging.     The  Mah- 

^cannot  pronounce  the  ch  *,  with  them 

is  Seeto,   &c.,  he  thinks  the  Saura 

of  Deo  and  Somnath,    in  all.likeli- 

gave  their  name  to  the  peninsula  of 

^-    The  language  spoken  is  one  of 

lindi  tongrnes. — B^nelts  Memoir,  p.  47. 

[.  BJlioifs  History  oflndiUy  Annals  of  In-' 

^ministration.    Histoire    de    V  hide. 
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p.  29.  Tod's  Travels,  pp.  147,  152,  IfiC, 
Tod's  Eajastlian,  Vol.  I,  p.  31.  See  Hindu^ 
India,  Infanticide,  Jain,  Kalmuk,  Kathi, 
Kattywar,  Koli,  Krishna,  Kutub  Minar, 
Marco  Polo,  Raj  pat,  RudraSampradaya,  Yed- 
dah. 

GUJERATI.  In  the  Dekkan  this  term  is 
applied  to  any  native  of  Guzerat,  but  more 
especially  to  the  traders  and  dealers  from 
that  country.  In  Bengal  and  Baliar,  one 
subdivision  of  the  Kurfni  or  agricultural 
tribe,  is  called  Gajarati,  having  perhaps 
come  originally  from  thence  or,  possibly  from 
being  of  Gnjar  origin. — Wilson. 

GUZERATIILACHI.  Hind.  Elettaria 
cavdamomum. 

GUZ-GIAH.  Pers.  also  Bnnjdashti. 
Pers.     Thorn  apple. 

GUZNI.     See  Ghazni ;  Kandahar. 

GUZZELHUTTI,  a  pass  running  up  a 
valley  in  which  the  Moyar  flows  to  the  Bha- 
wany,  between  Colligal  and  the  Neilgherry 
hills.  The  Anamallay  hills  are  in  the  S.  W. 
border  of  Coimbatore  and  are  richly  clothed 
with  valuable  forests,  with  many  elephants 
and  some  of  the  lower  hill  i*anges  from  the 
Keilgherries,  between  which  is  the  valley 
dnd  gap  or  pass  of  Palghaut  leading  to  the 
western  coast.  The  Guzzlehutty  pass  leads 
up  the  deep  valley  separatiug  the  Neilgher- 
ry hills  from  Colligal. 

GWA.     Hind.     Tetranthera  monopetala. 

GWALAGARH,  31*  63*  j  76°  20\  in 
Cbamba,near  the  well  known  temple  of  Jwala 
Mukhi,  about  10  miles  N.  of  Nadaun  Fort 
is  3,281  feet  above  the  sea. — Mulherran, 

GWALDAKH.  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Ribes 
rubicola,  glacialis  and  grossularia,  currant 
and  goose beriy ;  also  Ribes  leptostachyum* 

GWALIOR,  town  in  2^""  13*  2" ;  78** 
9'  a  large  place  6»5  miles  S.  of  Agra. 
The  Entrance  to  the  fort  on  the  hill  is  1,111 
feet  above  the  sea.  Gwalior  is.  the  capital 
of  a  Mahratta  prince,  maharajah  Sciudia. 
Gwalior  Fort  built  on  a  rock  was  talren 
on  the  3rd  August  1780,  by  Major  Popham. 
It  was  regarded  as  so  powerful  a  fortress 
that  its  capture  was  Jieard  of  hy  the  chiefs 
of  India  with  great  astonishment.  During 
the  rebellion  a  massacre  at  Gwalior  occurred 
on  the  14th  June  1857.  But  the  town  was 
re- captured  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  on  the  28th 
June  1858.  The  British  Indian  Govern- 
ment keep  apolitical  Agent  at  the  Court 
of  Gwalior,  by  whom,  also,  Amjherra,  Nur- 
war,  Bhadowra,  Khaltoun,  Sirsee,  Ragogurh, 
Baroda  or  Sheopore  and  Burra  are  superin- 
tended.    See  India,  Mahratta  Governments. 

GWEY-TOUNG.     See  Karenp.,  p.  469. 

GWALIDAR.    Hind.    Diospyros  lotus. 
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GYMl^EMA. 

GWAL  KAKRI.  Hind.  Bi*youia  umbel- 
lata. 

GWANDISH.    Hind.   Sambucus  ebulas, 

GWIAN.     HiHD,  Arum  colocasia 

GWAI.     BuRM.     Urrica  nivea. — Linn. 

GWYNE,  with  the  Moulmeiu  and  Sal  wen 
Hvers  enter  the  Bay  of  Bengali 

GYAL.     See  Bos ;  Bibos. 

GTAL,  of  Gayal.  The  land  of  a  deceas* 
ed  Biswadaf,  lyiug  unclaimed  ;  land  coming 
under  the  management  of  the  Malgoozar 
after  an  '*  asami"  deserts  his  village. — Elliot 


PI 
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GYMNOSOPHl. 

GYMlfEMA  LACTIEERUM  m.  of 
sylvestre  B,  Br,  W.  Contr, 

Milk-Bearing  Gymnema. 
Ch'hoto-doodhi-lutaBEHQ.  |  Kirihangula, 
Ceylon  CowtreOj        E.^o.  I  Kiiianguna^ 
Cow  riant,  „      I 

It  is  a  form  of  G.  sylvestre.  The  af^ 
lation  Kin  is  given  because  of  the  rese^ 
laDce  of  the  juice  in  colour  and  consistdj 
to  milk,  tt  is  never  used  as  food«  thd 
Loudoui  Lindley  and  Charles  Knight  sa; 
nor  as  a  vaccine  virus  as  stated  by  Lo 

n  has  an  erect  stem^  or  rather  is  twi 
the  leaves  ai-e  on  short  petioles,ovate,bl 
acuniinated,u8uaIlyunequal-sided)theB 


Supp,  Oloss. 

GYAM.     Tibet,   Oedrus  deodara,  deodar  ^  ^*"^-^^"^^'^^'»^°'^^,,^^*^  **^^Pf^ 
or  Himalayan  cedar.  i  the  throat  of  the  corolla  crriwned  by 

trr       r»i  •  •!•  •!_  '  "®shy  tubercles;    the   tube  lumished 

GYAMI,  a  Chmese  military  tnbe.  I  double  pilose  lines  running  from  the 

GYAMI,   a  population,  whose   language  '  cles*     It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon. 


Mr.  Hodgson  treats  as  Sifan« — Latham* 

GYARUNG  or  Gyarung-bo,  a  powerful 
nation  consisting  of  eighteen  banners,  at 
present  acknowleding  the  supremacy  of 
China.  Each  tribe  has  its  special  denomi- 
nation* The  name  seems  the  same  as  that 
of  Gurung,  a  population  in  Nepal, — Latluim. 

GYEN  BAmG.    Burm.  Bassella  alba 

GYEW.  Bdkm.  ?  A  tree,  maximum  girth 
2  cubits,  maximum  length  15  feet.     Found  i 
abundant   in  the  jungles  round  Moulmein  [ 
and  all  over  the  proviucesi     When  seasoned  j 


GYMNEMA  TENACISSBIA.  Syii 
Marsdenia  tenaciHsiraa. — (  W.  aitd  A.) 

GYMNEMA  SYLVESTRE,  JSpr.  B^ 
ii,  45. 

Asclepias  geminata  Roxb.  \  Periplocasylrestria 

Ch'hoto-doodhi  loota,         I  Poda    patra, 

Bexg.  I     Ptttla  podara, 

This  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Bengal,  Nepaul,  Assam  and  Canton, 
ii,  6;^.   Volyt,  p.  538. 

GYMNEMA  TI]^GES'S,  Spb. 

Asclepias  tingens,  Roxh,  |  Asclepias  moatsoi 
Grows  in  Sukha  Nuggur,   Kamroop, 


it  floats  in  water.     Stated  by  the  Burmese  I  mah  and  Java.     Its  leaves  yield  a^f! 
to  be  equal  to  chisel  handle  tree,  Dalbergia,  !  or  sort  of  indigo.     Roxb.  ii^  49.    Wj 


'w^\ 


species,  but  if  so,   Captain  Daikce  had  not  i  Simmomh. 


seen  a  favorable  specimen. — Captain  Dan^e. 

rGY LFO,  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Iskar- 
do,  or  little  Tibet,  derived  from  two  Balti 
words  rGgyl,  powerful,  and  Fo,  a  man. 
The  queen  is  styled  rGgyl-mo.  Mr.  Vigne 
points  to  this  as  the  original  of  the  title  of 
Guelph  belonging  to  the  royal  family  of 
Britain,  and  of  the  term  Gylfe-koniger,  still 
used  to  designate  the  old  kings  of  Den- 
mark.    See  Gylfo- 

GYLLUPKA.     See  Bhot 

GYLONG.     See  Bhot. 

GYMNEMA.  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  Order  AsclepiacesB,  of 
which  fourteen  species  occur  in  the  East 
Indies  :  the  best  known  are 

C.  cepa1ensis« 

C.  sylvestre. 

C.  tingens  var.  cordifolia. 

C.      «,        tar.  ovalifolia. 


C.  acuminatum 
C.  decaisDeanum. 
C.  elegans. 
C.  hirsntum. 
C.  lactiferum. 


A  green  dye  of  an  excellent  quality  has 
been  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  G.(  Asclepias) 
tingens  a  twining  plant.  It  is  a  native  of 
Pegu  but  grown  in  Burmah« 


GYMNOCLADUS  CANADENSIS 
Coffee* tree  wood.  A  tree  of  the  foi 
Canada  and  N.  America,  introduced 
India 

GYMNOPUS,     A  genus  of  repiile^i 
river  turtles  or  trionyx,  of  which  there 
in  India,  G.  duvaucelli,  Dum.  and  Bihr.^ 
turtle  or  trionyx,     G.  eupliraticus,  of 
Ionia.  G.  Javauicus.     G.  lineatus.    G. 
latus.   G.     subplanus     of    Babylonia 
Reptiles. 

GYMNOSOPHI.   These  arespoken 
the  writers  of  the  time  of  Alexauder's 
sion,  and  this    was   the  term  hy  whieh 
Greeks  aud  Romans  designatedGynmosoj 
people  of  India  who    practiced  ansl 
for  religion  to  quell  the  flesh  and  itii  d< 
They  are  yet  daily  to  be  seen  in  every 
of  India,  sometimes  without  any  coverii 
with   only  a  narrow  strip  of  doth, 
bodies  covered  with  ashes,  exposed 
elements    and    continuing    to   Ji^e  i 
chorites  through  a  long  life  under  the 
painful  circumstances.  Manu(I]]st.6,22.; 

^^  let  the  devotee  push  himself  ba<  * 
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lYNANDROPSIS  PENTAPHTLLA. 


GYPAETOS  HEMACHALANUS. 


on  the  ground,  or  stand  on  his  toes    yellow,  at  Lahore,  the  seeds  are  used  by  the 


II 


rbole  day,  or  continnally   sit  down  and 
jagain ;  let  him  go  into  the  water  at  sun- 
ooon,  and  ennset  and  bathe  ;  in  the  hot- 
season  of  the   year,   surround  himself 
fire  fires ;  and  in  the  winter  stand  con- 
{iUj  in  a  wet  garment,   and  so  let  him 
erer,  continuing  his  penances  in  se- 
Their  present  representatives   are 
igiand  sanjasi.     In  the  Bamayana 
jare  represented  as  lying  in  winter  in  cold 
r,  living  on  dried   leaves   and   water. 
Wade  and  Captain  Osborne  were 
to  the  interment,  alive,  and  disin* 
it,  of  a  devotee,  at  Lahore  in  1837,  who 
ried,  for  six  weeks  in  a  closed  chest.  It 
jsospended  in  a  vault  to  avoid  the  attacks 
jiiiteants.    The  seal  of  Banjit  Sing  was 
tomb.    The  systems  of  hinduism  and 
u'sm  encourage  austerities  and  the  re- 
Sakhya  Sinha,Kabir,Bamanand,  and 
all  favoured  it.     The  idea  seems  to 
;t«d  with  the  prevailing  belief  as  to 
ligration,   leading  to  the   infliction  of 
iTiaiej  as  penance,  for  the   sins  of  the 
or  present  existence,  in  the  hope    of 
^on  after  the  present  term  of  life.  The 
iiies  are  practiced  in  the  most  varied 
Jim  simple  abstaining  from  marriage, 
iry  or  life  long  tortures  and  volan- 
ideby  drowning,  burning,  or  placing 
ires  beneath  the  great  wheels  of  idol 
The  tortures  at  the  Holi  festival,  the 
in  the  Gkiuges  and  at  the  Jagarnath 
M^  prostrations   for  a  pilgrimage  and 
the  hill  of  Goverdhun  are  of  this  kind, 
1866,  ahindu  ascetic  was  sitting  in  a 
'it  the  editor's  visit  to  Ellora,  where  he 
for  five  years.     See  Byragi,   Crow, 
'n,  Holi,  Karshagni,  Sanyasi. 
^ANDROPIS     AFFINIS.      Blume. 
of  Gjnandropsis  pentaphylla. — D,  C. 

N'ANDROPSIS     PENTAPHYLLA. 
0.  W.  <k  A. 

AiitJM,  I  Cleome  pentapbyllaLtnn. 

h«rbnrija ;  BiKo.     Valle  kire,  Tax. 

i,  n        Naikaduga; 

,  ™;  Naivella, 

I'wl*.        Malbxl.     Vaminta, 

*imial  plant  of  the  Order  Capparida- 
POWB  in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  and 
"!».  Leaves  of  the  wild  plant  are 
"» curries ;  bruised  and  applied  to  the 
wey  act  as  a  rubefacient  and  produce  a 
abondant  serous  exudation,  affording 
"  ef  derived  from  a  blister  without  its 
leniences.  It  is  grown  as  a  flowering 
^d  both  this  and  other  species  are 
'^*^  easily  jQpom  seed,  are  very  pretty 
pow  well  in  a  light  rich  soil,  the  colors 
*  flowers  are  white,  red,  purple  and 
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hakims,  in  convulsions,  those  of  Cleome 
viscida  are  said  to  be  anthelmintic. — Honig- 
hergevj  p.  258.  Roxh.j  iii,  126.  Voigt^  p.  73. 
Bidden    Jaffrey.     Wight's  III.  1,  ^,  3b. 

GYNOCABDIA  ODOBATA— LtWZey. 
Ohanlmoogra  odorata. — Roxh. 


Petar  kara, 


Hind. 


Talien-noe,  Burm. 

Chaiilmoogra,HiND.P£Rs. 

This  is  a  native  of  Sylhet,  about  Bangoon, 
and  is  m6t   with  on  the  banks  of  streams 
io  the  Tounghoo  forests,  but  must  be  con- 
sidered  scarce.     The   plant  is  referred  by 
Lindley   to  the  Natural    order   Pangiacese 
which  by   some  is  considered  a  section  of 
PapayacesB.       The  seeda  are  sold   in    the 
bazaars  in  India  at  about  139.  4d.  per  cwt.  : 
they  yield  by  expression  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  a  thick  bland  fixed  oil  having  a  peculiar 
smell  and  taste.     The  seeds  are  employed 
extensively  in  the  treatment  of  various  cuta- 
neous diseases  in  the  form  of  ointment,  es- 
pecially in  herpes  and  tinea  and  have  been 
recommended  in  tape  worm.    The  seeds  are 
various  in  shape,  nearly  oval,  smooth,  grey, 
hard.     Embryo  white.     For  exteiiial  appli- 
cation  they  are   beaten   up  with  ghee   or 
clarified  butter  and  applied  to  the  diseased 
cutaneous  surfaces  three  times  daily.     The 
expressed  oil  is  prized  in  the  treatment  of 
leprosy  in  India.     The  surfaces  of  the  ulcers 
are  dressed  with  the  oil  while  a  six  grain 
pill  of  the  seed  is  given  three  times  a  day. 
The  dose  of  the  latter  is  gradually  increased 
to  twice  the  original  quantity.   One  drachm 
given  to  a  dog  caused  violent  vomiting  in 
15  minutes.  The  expresssed  oil  ia  sometimes 
given  internally  in  doses  of  5  or  6  minims. 
Too  large  doses   are  apt  to  pi*oduce  nausea 
and  vomiting.    The  Chaulmoog^  is  prized 
by  the  Chinese. — Notes  on  the  Ghaulmoogra 
seeds  of  India  by    Oharles  Murchison^  M.  Z)., 
M.  R.  0.  P.,  L.  in  Edin,  New  Phi.  Mag.^  No. 
6,ofAprill856,  p.  363.  Roxh.  Fl  Ind.  iii. 
836.  &Shaughnessy.  Beng.   Pharm,,  p.  382, 
Honigherger,  p.  256.    McClelland. 
GYNDBS.    See  Fars. 
GYO,  Schleichera  trijuga. — Willde, 
GYPAETOS  HEMACHALANUS.   Hut- 
TON,  the  Lammergeyer,  inhabits    the  high 
mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  from 
the  Altai  even  to  the  Cape  colony.  Authori- 
ties differ  with  respect  to  the  value  to  be  at- 
tached to  certain  differences  observed  in  spe- 
cimens from  different  regions.      The  prince 
of  Canino  identifies  the  Himalayan  with  G. 
barbatus  of  Gebler  from  the  Altai,  and    G. 
nudipes  of  Brehm  (meridionalis   of    Keyser 
and  Blasius)  from  S.  Africa.    M.  Malherbe 
remarks  that  specimens  from  the  Pyrenees 
and   Sardinia  are  of  inferior  size  to  those 
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GYPS. 

from  the  Swiss  Alps  ;  and  this  smaller  race 
is  the  G-.  barbatus  oocidentalis  of  Schlegel. 
Even  the  Himalayan,  the  G.  hemachalauas 
of  Captain  Hutton,  i§  said  to  differ  from 
that  of  eastern  Earope  by  having  a  pictorial 
dark  band  not  observed  in  the  other. 
The  constancy  of  the  alleged  distinc- 
tions seems  to  need  confirmation,  pre- 
paratoiy  to  an  estimation  of  their  value. 
The  Himalayan  bird  is  commonly  mj«i- 
called  *  Golden  Eagle'  by  English  rebi- 
deutsy — Blyth. 

GYPS.  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
sab- family  GypiuaB  and  Family  Vulturidae, 
of  which  there  are  three  species  in  India, 
G.  fulvuSy  G.  Bengalensis  and  G.  Indica, 
and  other  species  occur  in  Africa  and 
America. 

Gyps  Fulvus  or  Vnltar  fulvus,  is  the 
Great  White  Vulture,  or  Griffon  Vulture, 
and  inhabits  the  high  moon  tains  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  inclusive  of  the  Himalaya  and 
its  vicinity,  is  common  in  Dalmatia,  Greece, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediten^anean;  lei»s 
so  on  the  Alps,  and  exceedingly  rare  and 
accidental  in  the  British  islands  and  north- 
em  provinces  of  France.  It  is  re-placed 
in  the  Pyrenees^  Sardinia,  and  Barbary, 
by  the  nearly  affined  G.  oocidentalis  : 
in  E.  Africa  by  G.  Ruppellii:  and  in 
S.  Africa  by  G,  Kolbii ;  also  generally  over 
India  and  the  Malay  countries  by  G.  in- 
dicus,  a  much  smaller  bird.  All  the 
birds  are  remarkable  for  possessing  fourteen 
tail-feathers,  whereas  other  birds  of  prey 
have  twelve  only,  even  their  congener,  G. 
bengalensis,  which  is  the  commonest  Indian 
vulture  about  and  near  towns,  and  is  also 
met  with  in  E.  Africa.  As  Mr.  Yarrell  does 
not  appear  to  discriminate  the  G.  occiden- 
talism it  is  just  possible  that  the  bird  which 
he  notices  appertains  to  that  particular  race, 
rather  than  to  the  genuine  G.  fulvus  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  'great  black  Vulture'  of 
the  Himalaya,  Vultur  monachus,  may  yet 
be  found  to  stray  so  far  west  as  Britain ; 
since  it  has  several  times  been  shot  in 
Sohleswig  and  Holstein,.  also  in  Pro- 
vence, Languedoov  Daupfainey  Ac.  It  is 
not  rare  in  the  Pyrenees ,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  mountainoas  regions  of  the  S.  E.  of 
Europe. 

The  great  African  vulture,  V.  auri- 
cularis,  has  been  observed  in  Greece,  and 
has  once  been  killed  in  Provence,  in  France, 
this  resembles  V.  pontioerianus,  the  so  call- 
ed '  Eling  Vulture'  common  over  the  plains 
of  India,  but  is  much  larger,  equalling  V. 
monachus  in  size ;  while  the  latter  has  also 
an  analogous  diminutive  in  Africa,  in  the 
V.  occipitalis.  • , 


GYPSUM. 

In  a  fine  adult  of  .  G.  occidentilifl, 
from  Algeria,  the  closed  wing  measured 
about  27  inches.  The  clothing  feathers  an 
much  less  acuminate  than  in  G.  fulvus,  and 
resemble  those  of  G,  Ruppellir  in  form ;  bat 
their  colour  is  throughout  dull,  pale  isabel- 
Hue,  slightly  tinged  with  ashy  excepting 
round  the  margins;  and  the  hue  of  those 
covering  the  craw  is  much  darker.  In  the 
adult  G.  UappoUii,  the-  whole  plumage  is 
fuscas,  with  strongly  contrasting  whitith 
margins  more  or  less  broad,  impartiDga 
handbouie  variegated  appearance,  especiJiIlj 
to  the  scapularies  and  cu verts  of  the  win^ 
and  tail:  feathers  coveriDg  the  craw  blad- 
ish  ;  and  those  forming  the  white  ruffshorter 
and  more  dense  than  in  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Length  of  wing  24  inches.  In  6. 
Indie  us  the  feathers  are  not  more  or  les 
accuminate  accorduig  to  age ,  and  in  tla 
young  of  this  species  and  of  G.  fulvus  and 
doubtless  of  the  others  also,  the  featben  of 
the  upper  parts  have  a  medial  pale  streak 
but  not  the  broad  whitish  margins  whick 
distinguish  the  adults  of  G.  Bappellii 
In  G.  Buppellii  the  beak  is  some' 
what  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length 
than  in  G.  fulvus  and  G.  occidentalif, 
resembling  that  of  G.  Bengalensid  except 
m  having  its  ceral  poi-tion  more  pro- 
longed backwards,  while  O.  Indicns  litf  & 
comparatively  slender  bill-  especialJ/  u 
viewed  laterally  with  its  cera  portioa  re- 
markably  elongated.  In  a  partieiiiaHy 
fine  adult  of  G.  Indicns  the  ck)6ed 
wing  measures  24^  inches. — Iff.  Bf^^* 
Repoi't, 

GYPSOPHILA  ELEGANS,  This  is  a 
genus  of  small  creeping  plants,  flowers  of 
various  colours,  and  will  grow  in  any  com- 
mon soil. — Riddell, 

GYPSUM,  A  native  sulphate  of  line, 
occurs  in  several  forms,  which  are  known  as 
Selenite,  Plaster  of  Paris,  AUbaster  or  Snowy 
gypsum.  Radiated  gypsum,  Satin  spar 
or  Fibrous  gypsum.  Extensive  beds  of 
crystalline  and  fibrous  Gypsum  and  Selenita 
occur  near  Ennore,  the  Red  Hills,  Ootatoor, 
Tiagur,  Madura,  Bangalore,  Masnlipfttan, 
Hyderabad,  and  other  localities,  bat  are 
not  put  to  any  use  except  in  th^  vioinitj  o^ 
Madras.  The  substaoce  can  beparchased 
in  most  bazaars  in  India  under  tbe  name  d 
kulnar  and  kurpoora  silasit,  and  is  used  in 
small  doses  as  a  medicine,  but  the  Naiir^ 
do  not  appear  to  be  acquaint«d  with  tbe  ns^ 
of  this  mineral  in  taking  casts,  plastering 
and  house  decoration,  or  in  maDufactnring 
Keene's  cement.  The  best  qualities  ar^ 
from  Ootatoor  near  Trichinopoly,  the  Cam* 
gleput  District,   Sadras,  Eunore,  tbe  Bed 
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GYPSUM. 


GYROPHORA. 

pulpy  mass  bj  admixture  with  water,  and  is 
the  well  known  Plaster  of  Paris.     This  mass 
very  soon  setSf  or  returns   to  the  solid  form, 
giving  out,  while  in  the  act  of  domg  so,  a 
considerable   degree  of  heat.     Advantage  is 
taken  of  this  fact  in  the  use  of  gypsum  as  a 
material  for  casting  and  taking  impressions. 
A  white  granular  gypsum  suited  for  sculp- 
ture occurs  in  the  Jammu  territory,  and  an 
alabaster,  from  Spiti,is  a  hard  white  granular 
gypsum.     GypHum  occurs  in  the  marl  beds 
of  the  Devonian  or  primary   strata  of  the 
Salt  Range.     In  the  gypsum  of  Mari,  Kala- 
bagh  aud   Sardi,  beautiful  regular    quai*tz 
crystals  occur  called  Kalabah  and  Mari  dia- 
monds.    They   are  transparent,  milky,    or 
red.     The  *  Bohemian  topaz  '  of  the  Jhilam 
consist  of  small  crystals  of  this  quartz,  in 
the  form  of  dodecahedra,  or  double  six  sided 
pyramids,  but  there  is   not   the  six   sided 
prism  so  cliaracberistic  of  quartz.     The  Ka* 
labagh   diamonds   are  quartz  in    six-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids. 
Sang-i- Jarahat  of  Lahore  and  the  Punjab, 
Chinese,  but  mixed  with  oil  to  form  a  |  is  a  sulphate  of  limo.     An  inferior  alabaster, 
t  for  paying  boats  after  they  have  been    occurs  at  Sardi  and   ou  the  Karnli  moun- 
tain, erroneously   called  *  marble,*    Lahore 
gypsum  is    called  sang-i- jarahat;  also  go- 
dai. :  i ;   that  of  the  Jhilam  and  Rawul  Findi 
tndor  the  idea  that  it  is  cooling.  Tho  j  is   called  '  Sui'ma  safed,*   a   name    usually 
who  supplied  the   English   troops  a^.  »  applied  to  the  carbonate  of  lime    *  makol.' 
in  1843,   occasionally  put  it  into  the  j  t^moelVs  Handbook,  p.  14.   Madras  Exhibitioii 

of  1857,  t^uries  Jit^ijorU  Sim/nwnd^,  Tomli^ison. 
Masons  TenasserUi^  WilUavi6  Middle  King^ 
dorriy  p.  242. 

GYPSY.     Eng. 
Ziprenner,  Ger.    |  GIfcano,  Spain 


I,  Nellore,  Masnlipatam  and  Bangalore. 

ooiy  new  localities  for   this  mineral  are 

the  Bed    Hills,  and  Nellore.      It 

very  abundantly  in   the  Madras  Pre- 

lency  in  the  form  of  fibrous  and  orys- 

Iline  gypsums,  both  free  from  carbpnate  of 

le,  and  well  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 

;r  of  Paris,  for  moulds,  busts,  stxitues  or 

lents.The  fibrous  gypsum  of  Bangalcwe, 

irand  Nellore  are  the  thickest  and  best, 

)  transparent  cryntal  of  selenite   in  the 

of  aparallelopiped  was  brought  to  Mr. 

by  a  Barman,  who  said  it  was  found 

liraherst  Province.     Granular  gypsum  is 

near  the  banks  of  the  Tenasserim  in 

latitude    1 3  °  40'  N,     It  is   granular 

finable,  is  a    sulphate   of  lime.     A  fine 

tv  of  fibrous  gypsum,  sulphate  of  lime, 

kkonng,  Chiuese,)  is  brought,  to  Burmah 

China.    They   use  it  in  medicine,  and 

['*it  is  very  cooling!"  Gypsum,  is  brought 

'  iton   in   abundance,    from  the  North 

of  the  province,   and   is  ground  into 

ler,  in  miUs.     It  is  not  used  as  manure 


the  powder  is  employed  as  a  den- 
a  cosmetic,    and    a    medicine,  and 
les,  also,  is  boiled  to  make  a  gruel  in 


I  to  make  it  heavier,  they  do  not  think 
>3s ;  its  employment  in  colouring  tea, 

adulterating  the  ping  fa,  or  powder 
is  also  attributable  to  other  motives 

ft  wish  to  injure  the  consumers. 

rpsnm  IS  named  from  yn  earth,  and  «'!'«*»',  |  Cyg  mi. 


Hung.  \  Tschengene, 


Turk 


)nooct,  i.  e.  formed  or  concocted  in  the 

It  iN  widely  distributed  throughout 

Id,  and  was  well  known  to  the  anci- 

iWho  applied  it  to  many  of  the  same  uses 

rMch  it  is  valued  at  the  present  day ;  it 

ids  in  the  London  and  other  clays,  but 

it  repository  is  in  the  rock  commonly 

inew  red  sandstone.  Numerous  quarries 

in  that  formation,  and  those  of  Derby- 

b,Soiith  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire 

lin  high  repute.     The    better  sorter  of 

rshire  gypsum  are  employed    in    the 

Ishire  potteries,  as  an   ingredient  in 

kinds  of  earthenware  and  porcelain, 

■ftUoin  making  moulds  for  such  articles 

as  cannot  be  shaped  on  the  oom- 

wbee).  '  The   finest  pieces   of  this  gyp- 

^^^  reserved   for  ornamental  purpoRes, 

^  vases,  small  statues,  &o.,  of  which  a 

lerable  manufacture  exists  in  Derby. 

in  this  form  generally   bears  the 

of  alabaster,   Gypsum,  when  calcined 


Their  number  amount  to  five  millions, 
half  a  million  being  in  Europe.  See  Kara- 
chi :  Zijrano. 

GYRINI  and  Hydrometrse,  are  aqu*itic  in- 
sects of  which  several  occur  in  S.  B.  Asia  — 
CoM, 

GYR-MAHDEE,  a  sect  of  mahomedans 
who  believe  that  Mahdi  was  the  prophetElias, 
and  that  Elias  has  come  and  gone.  They 
call  themselves  Mahdawi.     Vide  Mahdee. 

GYROOARPUS  ASlATICUS.-TFi/ZcZo. 

G.  Jacquini.  Bjoxh.  \  G.  AmericanuE  QraJuxm, 

lanuki:, 
Kouimara  ponakn, 


Tam. 
Tbl. 


Tkl. 


Tanaka  mann, 

Tanuka, 
Ponnuku,  „ 

A  tree  of  tho  Coromandel  mountains ; 
s^ro\7s  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistnah  at  Niiat- 
war  and  not  uncommon  in  the  hot  and  drier 
parts  of  Ceylon.  Wood  whitish  coloured  and 
very  light :  when  procurable,  it  is  used  for 
cat>amarans,in  preference  to  all  others. — Thw^ 
aites,  p.  258.  ro!gt.  Rozb.  Car.  Fly  p.  268. 


^nced  to  powder,  can  be  brought  to  a        GXROPHORA.    Tripe  de  roche. 
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HABARUM. 

H.     This  letter,  in  the  English  language, 
as  an  aspirate,  shows  that  the  vowel  follow- 
ing it  must  be  prononnced  with  a  strong 
guttural  emission  of  voice,  as  in  hammer, 
house,  humidity,  helm,  history,  hyson  ;  but, 
in  a  few  English  words  it  is  quiescent,  as 
in  hour,  honour.     The  Tamil  has  no  letter 
h,  but  this  English  letter  is  represented  in 
the  Arabic,  Persian,  Urdu,  Sanskrit,  Hindi, 
Marathi,  Bengali,  Uriya,  Telugu,  Kamatica, 
and  Malayalam,  but  the  sounds  are  mere  modi- 
fications of  the  simple  breathiug.     Two  of 
the  sounds  derived  from  the  Arabic  are  not 
very  nicely  distinguished  in  Indian  pronun- 
elation.  One  may  be  something  harsher  than 
the  other,  and  so  far  it  agrees  with  the  strong 
Sanskrit  aspirate,  whilst  the  softer  breath- 
ing of  the  Nagari  alphabet,  the  Visarga,  or 
sign  of  the  nominative  case,  may  be  re<2;ard- 
ed  as  peculiar.     Sir  William  Jones  distin- 
^ishes  the  harsher  forms  by  an  accent,  as 
Ah'med.    Gilchrist  and  Shakespear  distin- 
guish it  by  a  dot  underneath  it ',  Professor 
Wilson  places  the  dot  beneath   the  softer 
Arabic   aspirate.     In  a  suggested  Missiona- 
ry alphabet  it  has  been  proposed  to  indicate 
the  unmodified  flatus  by   an  apostrophe  as 
ve'ement  for  vehement.    With  the  people  on 
the  line  of  the  Indas  river,  the  letters  *  S ' 
and*H,'  and  'Z'  are  permutable.     Hind 
becomes  Sind  :  Zaiim  Sing  becomes  Halim 
Hing.     The  difficulties,  however,  as  to  the 
letter  *  H,*  are  not  greater  than  in  the  It«,- 
lian,  where  the  initial  '  H  *  is  quiescent  be- 
fore a  vowel  and   modifies  the  sounds  of 
consonants.      Colonel    Tod  says  S   and  H 
are  permutable  letters  in  the  Bhakka,  and 
he  supposes  that  Sam  or  Sham,  the  god  of 
the  Yamuna,  may  be  the  Ham  or  Hammon 
of  Egypt.     He  also  thinks  it  not  unlikely 
that  the  GJiaora,  the  tribe  of  the  first  dy- 
nasty of  Anhulwarra,  is  a  mere  corruption 
of  Saura ;  as  the  ch  and  s  are  pei-patually 
interchanging.     The  Mahrattas  cannot  pro- 
nounce the  ch;  with  them  Oheeio  is  Seeto, 
HAARE.     Gkr.     Hair. 
HAB.     See  Kelat,  p.  491. 
HA  BAG.     Arabic    Ocymum  pilosum. 
*HABAKUK.      Ti|is  sacred  writer  says 
"  They  sacrifice  unto  their  net,  and  burn  in- 
cense unto  their  drag ;  because  by  them  their 
portion  is  fat,  and  their   meat  plenteous," 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  Jewish 
idolaters    had  a  custom    like  that    of    the 
Hindu,  who  annually   worship   the  imple- 
ments of  their  trades.      See  Kush  or  Cash. 
HABARUM,  a  mount  close  to  the  Dead 
Sea,   on  which  Moses  died  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  the  Exodus.     In  this   interval,  the 
whole  land  of  the  Emorites  had  been  taken, 
the  Midianitcs  overthrown  and  the  country 


HABBNARIA, 

of  the  king  of  Basan  conquered,  crossed  tlie 
river  Jabbok  and  taken  the  western  coniitiy 
on  the  Jordan  (Batanaea  and  Aulonites) 
eastward  and  north- ward  as  far  as  MermoD. 
— Bunsefij  iii,  252! 

HABAS.     Span.     Beans. 
HAB.  Ab.  Himd.  Peks.  A  seed  or  fruit ; 
hence 
*    Hab-ul-as.  Berries  of  Myrtus  communis. 
Hab-ul-ban.    Seeds  of  Moringa  pterj- 
gosperma,  also  of  Melia  azedarach  ? 
Hab-nl-jarab.  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 
Hab-ul-Kal  Kal.  Hind.  Cardiospermiim 

halicacabum. 
Hab  i-kaknaj.     Hind.    Physalis  Indica. 
Hab-ul-khilkhil,     Hind,     seeds  of  Pa- 

nica  granatum. 
Hab-ul-khizra.     Rhus  acuminata. 
Hab-ul-kurtum,    seeds   of    Carthamu 

tinctoria. 
Hab-ul-lauz-talkh.  Amygdalus  aman. 
Hab-ul-mul.     Hind.     Ophelia  chii«t«. 
Hab-ul-muluk.     Hind.  Croton  tiglinm. 
Hab-ul-mushk.     Abelmoschus  moscha- 

tus. 
Hab-ul-nil.      Hind.     Pharbitis   nil  cr 

Ipomea  coerulea. 
Hab-ul-qalil.      Arab.     Egyptian  bean ; 
in    Bombay,     cherry   stone;    pome- 
gran  ato  pips. 
Hab-uB-soudan.     Cassia  absus.    Linn. 
.    Hab-us-surk.  seeds  of  Abrus  precatonot 
Hab-ul-zulm,Carthamcs  tinctoria  seeda 
HAB-GHALEE.    Arab.     The  long  pod 
of  the  Moringa  aptera,  Yessur  Ar. 
HABHUL.     Hind.     Myrtus  commnnis. 
HABIB-US-SIYAR.     A  book  writtei  by 
Khond  Emir. 

HABIL.  Arab.  Abel,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  at  Damascus.  See  Aba- 
Kubays. 

HAB  SAUDE.     Egypt.     Nigella  seed. 
HABSHI:     Hind.     An  African  or  Abys-. 
sinian,  Habsh   being   the  Arabic  reading  of 
Abyssinia. 

HABENABIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Orchida^esD.  Thtf 
genus  has  a  ringent  hooded  perianth,  a  3- 
lobed  entire  spurred  lip.  Dr.  Wight, 
in  Icones,  gives  the  following  species  of 
Southern  Asia :  affinis,  cephalotes,  crini/erir 
deoipiens,  digitata,  eliptica.  fimbriata,folio0a, 
Heyneana,  Jerdoniana,  Lindleyana,  longi- 
calcarata,  montana,  ovalifolia,  peristyloicles, 
pl&ntaginea,  platyphylla,  rariflora,  Bicbar- 
diana,  salaccensis,  trincrvia,  viHdifloi*' 
Habenaria  acuifera,  is  an  elegant  species 
found  in  the  Tavoy  forests;  and  sereFsl 
other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  scattered 
over  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  Mat(f* 
TT.  Ic. 
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H^MATIN. 

HACKERY.  Anglo-Bengali.  A  cart 
or  carriage,  a  conntry  cart. 

HAC-MINSAU.  Cochin-Chin.  Emblic 
mjrrobalaD. 

HADA.    A  blight,  drying  up  of  leaves. 

HA-DA.     See  Japan,  p.  410. 

HADAD.  The  Pbcenician  San-god,  and 
their  king  of  the  gods.     Bunseih,  iv,  269. 

HADAH.  Wife  of  Lamech  and  of  Esan 
Mujuen,  iv,  253. 

HADAKONKALBE.  Ukia.  A  usefnl  tim- 
ber of  Ganjam  and  Gnmsnr,  extreme  height 
12  feet.  Circumference  2  feet.  Height  from 
the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  4  feet.     GapL  MacBonald. 

HADAPIGA.     Kar.     A  barber. 

HADAR.  Hind.  Bibes  leptostachynm, 
Bibes  mbmm. 

HADDU.  Panj.  Gomus  macrophylla. 
WaU, 

HADES.    See  Karen. 

HADHJOEA.  Hind.  Nyctanthes  ar- 
bor tristis. 

HADI,  a  helot  race,  spread  over  all  Ben- 
gal, who  take  their  name  from  the  original 
8antAU  word  for  man,  '  bad,'  and  who  have 
Bnppli^d  such  terms  as  *  hadd,'  base,  low- 
born; ^haddnk  '  a  sleeper ;  *  hnnda,'  hog, 
blockhead,  imp  ;  huddnka,  a  drunken  sot, 
Ac.,  also,  *  H&di,'-in  low  Bengali,  •  Jladi- 
kath/  is  the  name  of  a  rude  fetter  or  stock, 
bj  which  the  landholder  used  to  confine 
his  serfs  until  they  agreed  to  his  terms.  It 
means  literally  the  helots  log ;  it  was  also 
naed  for  fastening  the  head  of  the  victim  in 
the  bloody  oblations  which  the  Aryan  reli- 
gion adopte'd  from  the  aboriginal  races, 
especially  in  the  human  sacrifices  to  Elali, 
to  which  the  low  castes  even  now  resort  in 
times  of  special  need.  In  an  account  of  the 
last  human  offerings  to  Kali,  during  the 
famine  of  1866,  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
oleeding  head  was  found  fised  on  the  '  bar- 
cat,'  i.  e,  helot's  log.— I>r.  W,  W,  Hunter,^,  30. 

HADIAH.  Arab.  A  maiden  of  good 
family  and  courage,  who  precedes  in  battle, 
the  Bedouin  Arab,  mounted  on  a  can^l, 
ia  the  fore  ranks,  she  has  to  sbame  the 
timid  and  excite,  the  brave  by  taunts  or 
praise. — Palgrave. 

HADISAH.     See  Mesopotamia. 

HADIWICKE.  A  moderately  hard,  fine, 
dose-gained,  rather  heavy  Ceylon  wood. 

HADRAMAUT.  See  Arabs.  Inscrip- 
tionB,p.  371. 

H^MADIPSA  CEYLANICA  Blain,  the 
^•ad  leech  of  Ceylon,  another  is  the  Hasma- 
dipsa  Boscii.     See  Leeches. 

ttfi MATIN.  A  colouring  substance  ob- 
Wned  from  the  Csesalpinia  sappan  tree. 


H^TERORNIS  CRISTATELLA. 

H-^MATITE,  a  name  given  to  certain 
forms  of  native  peroxide  of  iron.  When 
of  a  red  colour  it  is  called  red  heeraatite  ; 
and  when  brown,  brown  haematite. — Eng. 
Cyc. 

H^MATOXYLON  CAMPECHIANUM, 
Losrwood.  This  useful  timber  tree  has  been 
introduced  into  India.  It  grows  readily  and 
seeds  abundantly,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  will  attain  a  large  size  in  this 
country.  It  is  used  only  as  a  dye,  and  the 
bark  is  astringent  in  a  considerable  degree. 
It  is  a  promising  tree  and  deserves  attention. 
It  is  a  low  spreading  tree,  seldom  thicker 
than  a  man's  thigh.-  Em^.  Oyc,  Dr.  Cleghom 
in  Madras  E,  J,  B, 

HiBMOPSIS  PALUDUM.  One  of 
leeches.     See  Leeches. 

HiEMATOPUS  OSTRALEGUS.  A. 
genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Chionidee  and 
order  Grallatores.     See  Birds,  p.  518. 

HiEMATORNIS  CAFER,  is  one  of  the 
bulbuls  of  Southern  India,  is  not  a  song  bird 
and  is  called  the  Bulbul-i-gul-dum,  or 
bulbul  with  the  rose  tail.  Haematoniis  cafer 
is  a  common  cage  bird  and  like  quails  and 
cocks  is  trained  to  fight,  and  when  pitted 
against  an  antagonist,  it  will  sink  from  ex- 
haustion rather  than  release  its  hold. 

H^NKE.  The  *  Reliquiae  Haenkianse,  of 
Presl,  is  a  folio  volume  with  plates,  devoted 
to  the  materials  collected  by  Haenke,  who 
was  employed  in  the  Spanish  service,  and 
collected  in  America  and  Manilla.  The  Indian 
plants  described  are  few,  and  the  descrip- 
tions and  identifications  far  from  satisfac- 
tory.— Hooker  f,  et  Thomson, 

HAB-NUN,  called  by  Europeans  Araoy, 
an  island  on  the  S.  E.  of  China  about 
22  miles  in  circumference.  The  town 
of  Amoy  is  situated  on  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
island,  opposite  the  small  island  of  Ku-lung- 
su,  which  afibrds  protection  to  the  town 
anchorage  or  inner  harbour.  On  the  Wes- 
tera  side  of  the  island  is  that  of  Woo-seu- 
shan,  also  that  ef  Woo-an.  Amoy  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  British,  after  the  first 
Chinese  war  of  1841-2,  and  forms  one  of  the 
consulates  thereof,  Shanghai  and  Hong- 
Kong  being  others. — Horshurgh 

HAE-TAN.  A  large  and  irregularly 
shaped  island  on  the  East  coast  of  China, 
near  the  mainland,  between  lat.  25*^  24*  and 
25  **  40'  N.  Its  northern  part,  Hae-tan  Peak, 
is  in  lat.  25°  36*  N.  and  rises  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,420  feet,  but  its  eastern  and  wes- 
tern shores  are  low  and  indented  with  deep 
sandy  bays.     Horshurgh, 

H.ETERORNIS     CRISTATELLA,   the 
myna  bird  of  Ceylon. 
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HAFIZ. 

HiBTXJMAT,  A  land  mentioned  in  the 
Yendidad  of  the  Zoroastrians,  as  the  eleventh 
of  which  the  Aryans  took  possession.  It  i.s 
the  valley  of  the  Helmnnd  to  the  west  of 
Arachosia.     Buvsen,  iii,  485. 

HAFAB  CANAL.     See  Khnzistan. 

HAFBS.     Ger.     Oats. 

HAFIZ.  Arab.  Hind.  Pers.,  from  the 
Arabic  Hifz,  he  did  remember,  is  a  liferarr 


EAFT  TAN. 

at  Shiraz  in  the  beginning  of  ilie  Utln 
tnry,  and  died  and  was  baried  there  inJLj 
1 338.  Hie  is  regarded  as  a  liolj 
and  oblations  are  offered  at  his  sbi 
xhe  tomb  is  a  gloomy  and  ugly  bnil( 
bat  the  transcript  of  one  of  the  poems  of! 
poet,  which  is  cat  on  it  in  the 
exquisite  Persian  character,  renders  it^ 
object    of  great    cariosity.    It  is  said 


titleg^ventoamahomedanwhocanrecitethe    the    best  and    oldest    copy    of  hia 
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whole  of  the  Koran  from  memory.  It 
generally  earned  by  lads,  8oraetime3  of  very 
tender  years,  and  in  large  t.ownR  there  are 
always  several  of  the  Hafiz.  Where  so 
many  are  Itctnal  Hafiz,  thonsands  have 
almost  attained  thereto,  ^nd  remember 
vast  portions  of  their  religions  book,  and 
every  mahomedan  with  any  edti cation  can 

■  indicate  almost  any  passage  nnder  discus- 
sion. The  Koran  is  not  perhaps  a  third  the 
size  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
the  feat  of  committing  it  to  memory  is  com- 
paratively  easy,   which  may  explain    why 

^  we  so  seldom  hear  of  a,  Bible  hafiz.  Re- 
cently, however  in  1860,  a  religions  gentle- 
man in  Massachusetts  having  offered 
several  prizes  of  Bibles  to  those,  old  or 
young,  who  should  commit  to  memory  and 
repeat  the  largest  portion  of  the  Bible,  Mrs. 
Betsy  Conant  who  had  been  residing  in 
Melrose,  a  lady  sixty  eight  years  of  age, 
committed  to  memory  the  entire  Bible,  Old 
and  New  Testament,  reciting  each  day  in 
the  week.  This  was  certified  by  her  daugh- 
ter, and  also  by  the  Saperintendent  of  the 
Sabbath  School.  An  Irish  servant  girl  re- 
peated nearly  10,000  verses;  three  other 
females  repeated  above  that  number,  and  a 
list  was  appended  of  some  20  more  who 
were  able  to  repeat  from  3,000  to  9,000 
verses.  It  is  noticeable  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  successful  competitors 
were  women,  showing  how  strong  the  fa- 
culty of  memory  is  among  the  sex  as  a  ge- 
neral rule. 

HAFIZ.  A  lyric  poet,  native  of  Shiraz, 
author  of  the  Dewan-i-Hafiz.  Many  of 
his  poems  have  been  translated :  one  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  which  perhaps  surpasses 
the  original,  commences  with 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  would'st  charm  my  sight, 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  unfold ; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  band, 
Would  giye  thy  lover  more  delight 
Than  all  Bokhara's  vaunted  c^ld : 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarkand. 

Hafiz  is  the  'Hakhallus*'  or  poetical  ap- 
pellation. His  own  name  was  Khaja  Shams- 
ud-Din.  Very  little  is  known  of  his 
life  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  no  de- 
gree remarkable  for  incident.     He  was  born 


extant,  is  kept  within  the 
The  white  material  with  which  the  to 
formed,  has  become  from  exposure  to  the 
ther,  very  much  discoloured,  and  adds  to 
sombre  effect  produced  by  the  cypress  < 
that  surround  it.  Four  well  known 
tiohes  of  ^afiz,  inculcate  the  retamof  j 
for  evil 

"  Learn  from  yon  orient  shell  to  lore  thy  foe^ 
And  store  with  pearls  the  hand  that  brings  ihm 
Free,  like  yon  rock,  from  base  vindictife 
Emblaze  with  gems  the  wrist  that  rends 
Mark  where  yon  tree  rewards  the  stony 
With  fruit  neotareous,  or  the  balmy  flower: 
All  Nature  calls  aloud — Shall  man  do  less 
Than  heal  the  smiter,  and  the  railer  bless  .^' 

—As.  Bes.  Vol.  IV.     PaUtnger's  Tra«li,j 
looehistan  and  Sind,  p.  241  -2.     Sir  WH 
Jones, 

HAFIZ.     See  Kosti».  Kurdistan. 

HAFRBE.     See  Naksh-i-Rnstoom. 

HAFT  AKLIM,  Amin  Ahmad,  Rw, 
thor  of  a  history  of  the  Persian 
titled  Haft  Ahlim  or  the  '  Seven  Clii 
has  illustrated  his   with  much 
matter.      Amin  graphical  and  hi 
work.     Ahmed  was  samamed  Razi 
native  of  Rai.  Five  hundred  years  Ago, 
Ahmad  said  the   cuneiform   character 
unintelligible  to  the  learned  of  all  reli^oi 
Omeley's  Travels,  Vol.  II,  p.  402,  III, 
See  Heft.  Aklim. 

HAD  ROSPHERUM.         Hadrosph 
mesospherura,and  microsphemm  are  a 
bj  Pliny   to   varieties  of  Nard;  per[ 
mistake  of    his,   as    Dioscorides   o 
that  some  people  made  the   mistake  of 
garding  malabathrum  as  the   leaf  of  I 
Nard.    Yide  Oaihay,  I.  p.  cxlv. 

HAFT.     Hindu,  the  seven  rivers  ofi 
Punjab.     See  Bharata  Bhanita  Versba. 

HAFT  KHANEH,  or   Satgurh  pfro 
caves  is  one  of  the  Behar  caves  in  the 
bourhood   of  Rnjagriha,  the  most   aii' 
caves  in  India,  about  200  B.  C.  The  o 
the  milk   maids'  cave,  the   Brahman 
cave,  the  Nagarjun  cave  and  in  the 
bourhood  are  the  Karnachapara  and 
Rishi  caves. 

HAFT  LANG.    A  tribe  of  the 

HAFT  TAN.     Pers.    Lit.  seven 
who  in  the   early   days  of  mahomeda 
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HAIQ. 

wonbipped  in    Knrdistan  by   the  AU 

sect  as  the   incarDate  deitj.      Baba 

wasoDe  of  the  eleven  persons.     His 

b  in  the  pass  of  Zardah,  and  is  the 

place  of  the  AH  Allah i  sectarians,  who 

ill  upwards  of  a  thousand  incarna- 

of  the  godhead.     At  the  time  of  the 

inrasion  of  Persia,  the   Zardah  pass 

(regarded  as  the  abode  of  Elias.    See  Ali 

l(K}IS.  Saltan  Baber  compares  the 
froit  to  a  haggis.  '*You  would  saj," 
be,  (p.  325),  that  the  tree  was  huii^ 
id  with  haggises,"  TwZe,  Cathay,  II, 

LGil.    Hind      PashtC.   Fraxinus  xan- 
floides,  Ci-ab-ash. 

IGIN    ilARA,     Can.     Nauclea  ?  fip. 
LGRIA  VOSMAERII.     Gray,  a  reptile 

i\  of  the  family  Scincidse. 

[SA,  the   vahan  of    the  hindn  god 
See  Yahan. 

[ULAL    Egypt.     Aloes  wood. 

or  Ai,  the  royal  .city  of  the  Canaan- 

'AR,  or  Hjder  Ali,  an  officer  of  the 
soTereigns  whom  he  set  aside.  He  was 

inintelligentsoldier.  On  the  1 7th  Angt. 

W  routed  the-  rear  of  a  British  con- 
He  carried  war  into  the  Carnatic 
idvanced  posts  reached  St.  Thomas* 
eight  miles  from  Madras.  He  left  at 
a  compact  kingdom  and  was  sue- 
^J  his  son  Tepu  known  as  Tippoo 

I6A.    A  clan  of  brahmans,  in  Canara. 
^A.    A  name  of  Caifa^in  Palestine. 

^Q.    The  populadons  to  whom    the 

irmenian  is  now  applied,  call  them- 

^  Haiq.    Their   chief  occnpancies  are 

"vkish  province  of  Erzerum,  and  the 

n  district  of  Erivan,  and  the  patriarch 

m  Erivan,     They  are  now  under  the 

*of  Rossia,  Persia  and  Turkey,  but  they 

T»nnd  in  all  eastern  countrioh ;  37,676 

European  Russia  alone,  and  one  im- 

it  settlement  of  them  is  in  Venice,  that 

Uechitarist  monkp,  on  the  island  of 

ktaros.    In  figure,  the  Armenians  have 

likened  to  the  Jew,  the  Turk  and  the 

They   evince   great    commercial 

^  and  are  bankers  and  merchants.  In 

however,   they  cultivate  the  soil. 

their  conversion  they  were  fire  wor- 

jrs.  Many  of  them  now  are  Nestorian 

ina,  6ome  are  Romanists.      The  lan- 

of  the  present  day  has  affinities  with 

K  and  Persian,  Arabic,  Syrian  and 

^ewd  tradition  and  the  formation  of 

*go  point  alike  to   the  mountains  of 

as  the  birth  place  of  the  Arab  and 


HAIL. 

Cananitish  races,  and  there  is  especial  native 
evidence  to  the  same  efi^ect  as  regards  Edom, 
consequently  the  Phoenicianfl. 

HAIL.  Hind,  of  Jhilam  district,  manur- 
ed land. 

HAIL  occasionally  falls  in  India  south- 
wards, almost,  to  the  equator.  Occasion- 
ally the  fall  assumes  the  form  of  lumps  of 
ice,  so  large  and  heavy  as  to  break  through 
the  roofs  of  houses  and  kill,  or  injure,  the 
larger  quadrupeds  such  as  sheep.  In 
Ceylon,  it  has  fallen  at  Kornegalle, 
at  Badulla,  Kaduganawa  and  JafiGna.  On 
the  24  th  September  1857,  during  a  thunder 
storm,  hail  fell  near  Matelle  in  Ceylon  in 
such  quantity  that  in  places  it  formed  drifts 
upwards  of  a  foot  in  depth. 

Violent  hailstorms  are  frequent  in  the  hot 
seasons  of  Central  and  Eastern  India.  The 
following  are  amongst  the  most  inarked  of 
the -meteorological  phenomena  which  occur- 
red in  the  first  fortnight  of  March  in 
one  3  ear.  On  the  3rd,  a  violent  hailstorm 
occurred  at  Bolarum,  which  dashed  right 
through  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  strip-.' 
ped  the  trees  of  their  leaves  and  branches 
— it  was  experienced  at  Secnnderabad,  but 
did  ,nofc  extend  to  Hyderabad  itself  A 
hailstorm  occurred  at  uawnpoor  on  the  8th, 
and  two  violent  hailstorms  happened  at  the 
same  time  near  Meerut  Many  of  the  frag- 
ments being  the  size  of  ostrich  eggs.  A 
violent  squall  with  hail  occurred  at  Horry- 
hur  on  the  12th ;  two  hundred  and  seventy 
birds,  which  had  been  killed  by  it,. were 
picked  up  in  a  single  garden,  and  the  river 
was  found  covered  with  dead  fish,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  sur- 
face and  fell  victims  to  the  gratification  of 
their  curiosity.  The  following  abstract  of 
the  proportion  of  hail-storms,  due  in  India 
at  the  different  months  of  the  year,  mskj  be 
found  of  interest  to  many  inquirers,  it  is 
taken  from  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
storms,  which  we  find  on  record  during  the 
last  forty  years : — 


January  ...  5 
February.  ,.20 
March  ...31 
April        ...34 


...17 

•  ••  4 

...  2 


September  2 
October  3 
November.   4 


May 

June 

July 

August  •••  0 1  December.  5 
One  year  a  heavy  fall  of  hailstones  took 
place  near  Ashteh,  (the  village  where  Ba- 
poo  Gokla  fell,)  which  causea  severe  inju- 
ries to  people  working  in  the  fields,  and 
the  death  of  a  eirl  about  ten  years  of  age. 
Many  of  the  hailstones  were  larger  than  a 
good  sized  wood  apple,  they  fell  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  and  so  accumulated  at  the 
foot  of  walls  that  it  took  two  days  in  some 
places  for  them  to  melt  away.  One  stone 
was  larger  than  a  man's  head  and  took  two 
days  to  dissolve,  the  wheat  crops  which  were 
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then  nearly  ripe  for  taking  down,  were  quite 
destroyed  by  it.  In  Hyderabad  in  the  Dek- 
han,  hail-storms  naually  occnr  in  the  very 
hot  period  of  the  year,  in  April  or  May,  and 
the  hail  donbtless  falls  from  a  great  height. 
In  Berar  and  in  the  parts  of  the  Mahratta 
country  there  is  a  caste  of  hail-conjurors,  the 
Garpagori,  who  pretend  to  have  the  power  of 
preventing  hail  falling  on  fields. 

HAILEYBURY.  A  college  in  England 
where  the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  formerly  eda'»rafed. 

HAI-LTNG-SHAN,  or  Hin-ling-san,  is  a 
high  island,  on  the  south  coast  of  China,  ex- 
tendinsr  about  12  miles.  Two  small  islands 
form  it  into  a  harbour.     Horsbnrgh, 

HAINAN  ISLAND,  bounding  the  Gulf 
of  Tonquin  to  the  Eastward,  extends  165 
miles  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction,  and  is 
about  75  miles  in  breadth.  Viewed  from 
the  sea,  it  presents  many  high  and  uneven 
appearances,  but  inland,  there  are  many  level 
districts,  cultivated  with  rice,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  and  betel-nut  trees.  These  level 
tracts  are  separated  by  lofty  mountains  and 
impenetrable  forests,  through  which  paths 
are  opened.  The  island  is  subject  to  the 
Chinese,  whose  officers  fill  all  the  public 
offices.  The  fishing  boats  are  built  of  a 
hard,  heavy  wood,  and  sail  fast.  Their  fish- 
ing voyages,  commencing  in  March,  last  for 
two  months,  and  they  navigate  to  700  or  800 
miles  from  home,  collecting  beche  de  mer, 
dry  turtle  and  sharks*  fins,  amongst  the 
numerous  shoals  and  sand  banks  in  the  S.  E. 
of  the  China  Sea.     Hprshurgh.  See  Tonking. 

HAINES,  Capt.,  an  officer  of  the  Indian 
Navy. 

HAIR.  Eng.  Dut. 

Poll,  Fr 

Haare,  Hnhaare,       6b  r. 
Bal,  Guz.  Hind. 

Pelo,  It.  Sp. 

Pellea,  Lat.  |  Yentraknla,  Tel. 

The  hair  of  animals  is  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  traffic  Goats  hair  is  largely  export- 
ed from  Bombay  to  England.  The  hair  of 
the  elephant's  tail  and  the  bristles  of  the 
wild  boar  are  utilized  in  India.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  hair  from  India  amounts 
to  about  £2,000  annually. 

Human  hair. 

Cheveax, 
Haar, 

Menaohen  Haar, 
Bal, 

The  women  of  all  the  oriental  races  wear 
long  hair,  diflterently  braided.  The  men  of 
Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan  shave  the  front 
but  wear  hair  long  on  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  head.    Mahomedans  of  India  as  a  rule 


Ruma,  Bala  Ran- 

bat,  Tailhan,    Malay. 
Kesa,  Sans. 

Maira,  Tav. 


Pa. 

GapelU  omani, 

It. 

Gbb. 

Capilli, 

Lat. 

)t 

Cabellos, 

Span. 

Hind. 

HAIRY  LETSOMIA. 

shave  their  heads  and  hindoo  men  also 
shave,  leaving  only  a  scaup-lock  on  the 
crown.  Brahman  women,  on  the  demise  of 
their  husbands  have  their  heads  shaTed. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  in  laying  out  their 
dead,  placed  an  obolus  or  Greek  coin  io 
the  mouth,  to  pay  Charon's  fare  across 
the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron,  and  a  cake 
made  of  flour  and  honey  to  appease  Ger* 
berus.  Greek  men  cut  off  their  hair,  when 
they  obtained  the  age  of  puberty  and  d^ 
dicated  it  to  some  deity.  Theseus  is  ssid 
io  have  repaired  to  Delphi  to  perform  tbii 
ceremony  and  to  have  consecrated  his  shorn 
locks  to  Apollo.  After  this,  it  was  again 
allowed  to  grow  long  and  only  but  off  as i 
sign  of  mourning.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  </ 
Patroclus  (Iliad  xxiii)  the  friends  of  Achilki 
cut  off  their  hair  and 

"  On  the  corse  their  acattered  locks  they  tiirow." 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  however,  it  vM 
customary  to  wear  the  hair  short  and  io 
allow  it  (Oassandr,  973)  to  grow  long  whfl 
in  mourning 

Neglected  hair  shall  now  laxnrions  grow, 
And  by  its  length  their  bitter  passion  Bhov,— 

In  Luristan,  at  present,  the  women  on  tk 
death  of  their  men  relatives,  cut  off  their 
hair,  and  hang  the  locks  around  the  toiBh> 
The  ^practice  of  the  young  women  and 
young  men  of  the  Island  of  Delos,  wtf 
something  similar ;  they  cut  off  a  locfc  ^ 
hair  before  marriage  and  placed  it  near  the 
tomb  of  the  virgins  from  the  hyperbowMB. 

The  hair  of  hindoo  women,  and  often  «1» 
that  of  men,  is  frequently  made  a  ToiiTe 
offering  to  their  gods.  Crowds  of  hindoo 
pilgrims  are  to  be  seen  moving  towards  Tn* 
putty  and  other  holy  places  but  the  men 
and  women  return  with  beads  shaved.  ^* 
homedans  of  India  have  black  hair,  vhitf 
they  occasionally  dye  red  with  henna  or 
mehndi.  The  Somali  of  the  Bastof  Afric*, 
change  their  hair  into  red  by  mixing  it  wit* 
lime.  Amongst  the  Romans,  blonde  anbori 
tresses  were  most  admired  and  to  obtain 
these,  men  steeped  their  hair  in  a  powerflu 
alkali,  as  the  Somali  now  do. — Ve  Bode^  H 
218-19. 

HAIRi;  ELAIRI.  Japan,  or  the  h^ 
py  despatch — the  rippinp:  up  of  the  hellf  of 
a  Japanese.     See  Hari  Kari. 

HAIR  POWDER. 

Poudre  a  poadrer,    Pa.    I  Polvere  di  dpri,      {*• 
Pader.  Gee.  |  PoItob  de  pelnca,     ^' 

^McOulloch. 
HAIRY  BREAD-FRUIT  TEBB.   ArfcK 

carpus  hirsuta. — Lam. 

HAIRY  LETSOMIA.    Letsomia  se***" 
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HAKIM. 

of  the  city   from  which   the  pilgrims  issna 
when  proceeding  on  pilgrimage. 

HA  JAM.  A  barbar,  who  shaves,  bleeds, 
cups,  cleans  the  ears,  pares  the  nails  Sdc.^ 
usnallj  included  among  the  Tillage  establish* 
ment. — Wilson. 

HAJAR      Ar.     a  stone,  any  stone. 

HAJAR-UL-AKAB.  Eagle  stbnes  of  the 
ancients,  one  of  them  was  probably  the  bon- 
duo  nut  of  the  Guilandina  bonduo :  theGreeks 
believed  that  the  Eagle  stone  or  Aetiles 
were  only  found  in  the  nests  of  eagles  and  the 
Arabn  describe  them  as  resembling  tamarind 
stones,  but  hollow,  and  found  in  Eagles' 
nests,  and  they  believe  that  the  eagjes  bring 
them  from  India. — Kmg.     See  -/E tiles. 

HAJAR  UL   MUSA.     Arab.     Asphalte. 

HAJAR-US-SIAH.'  A  celebrated  black 
stone  which  stands  within  the  kaabaat  Mecca, 
an  object  of  the  greatest  veneration.  This 
stone  is  set  in  silver,  and  fixed  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  temple.  It  is  deemed  by 
mahomedans  one  of  the  precious'  stones  of 
paradise  that  fell  to  the  earth  with  Adam, 
and,  being  preserved  at  the  deluge,  the  angel 
Gabriel  brought  it  to  Abraham  when  he  was 
building  the  Kaaba.  It  was*  they  say,  at 
first  white,  but  its  surface  has  become  black 
fr6m  coming  in  contact  with  those  who  ai'e 
impure  and  sinful.  These  and  many  other 
fables  are  told  of  this  relic  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, for  such  it  undoubtedly  may  be  consi*. 
dered. — Malcolm's  Historic  of  Persia,  Vol.  II, 
p.  336. 

HAFERO.     Sii^Di.     Mimosa    iubuoaulia. 
Lam. 

HAJI.     Ar.     a  mahomedan  pilgrim,  one 

who  has  visited  a  holy  place  of  pilgrimage, 

Mecca,  Medina,    Karbelaj  Jerusalem,    Sinai, 

or  Bakr  'Eed  festival.     The  setting  '  Meshid,  &c.     They    are    little   esteemed  in 

of  the  pilgrims  from  the  distant  parts  j  the  peninsula  of  India  or  in  Hindustan,  but 

le  world,    is   generally  attended    with  1  are  much  revered  in  central  Asia,  and  in  the 

it  show.      The  Persian  shiah   Heot  resort  1  Mahomedan  parts  of  the  Eastern  Archipela- 

ilprimage  to    th^^'ee    places;  the  town  of  i  go.      Amongst  the  tombs   in  India  to  which 


HAJ  DARWAZAH. 

•TSAI.  Chin.  GraciJlaria  tenax. 
TANG,  is  the  Neptune  of  the  Chi- 
In  Hi-ching-mian,  is  a  temple  of  the 
[god,  at  Ta-coo,  in  one  hand  he  holds  a 
rnetas  emblematic  of  security,  and  a 
)liin  in  the  other,  to  show  his  sovereign- 
[Tertbeinhabit'auts  of  the  sea;  his  head, 
I.  and  hair,  are  evidentlv  intended  as  a 
mificarion  of  water.— Baron  Macartney's 
\my,  Vol.  I,  p.  xxxi. 

lAlYU,   Chepang,     and    Kusundu    are 

uncivilized   Bhot    tribes    who   dwell 

the  dense  forests  of  the  central  region 

fepal,  to  the  westward  of  the  great  val- 

they  dwell   in   scanty    numbers   and 

\j  in  a  -state  of  nature.     They  have  no 

mt  affinity  with  the  civilized  races  of 

country,  but  live  in  huts  made  of  the 

:hes  of  trees,  on    wild    fruits   and  the 

face  of  the   chase.     The  Chepang   are 

^t,  bat  not   actually  deformed  though 

larfjre  hellies.     Mr.  Hodgson  says  they 

Mongol  descent.      Their  language  is 

to  that  of  the  Lhopa.     The  Chepang, 

and  Kusunda,  seem  to  belong  to  the 

It  group  of  frontier  populations.     They 

led  by  Mr.  Hodgson  as  Durre,Denwer 

iho,  which  Mr,  Latham  believes  to 

same  as  Tharu,  Dhangur,  and  pos- 

flfcahman.     They  occupy  the  districts 

^Ihs  soil  is  moist,  the  air  hot  and  the 

miasmatic. — Lath  am . 

\k,    Ab.    Hind.  Cholera,  Haiza*ka» 

Kalanchoe  varians. 

.  Ar.  a  pilgrimage,  by  a  mahome- 
to  Mecca,  Medina,  Jerusalem,  &c., 
the  word  Haji  a  pilgrim.  The  day  of 
&Temonyisthe  10th  Zii  ul  Haj,  on  the 


lid  is  reckoned  the  least  in  the  scale  of 
tity;  and. those  who  have  been  there  to 
[tomb  of  Imam-Raza,  obtain  the  name  of 
'idi.    The  next,  after  them,  are  the  Kar- 
i,  who  stand  a  degree   higher  in  estima- 

while  those  only  who  have  visited  tho 
fba  at  Mecca  and  the  tomb  of  Mahomed 
ledina,  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  Haji. 
^rsian  will  feel  ofiended  if  you  call 
Mesbidi,  when  he  has   a  right  to  the 

ior  degree  of  Kerbelai,  or  the  still 
^er  and  more  pompous  appellation  of 
ji-  Thus  Meshedi,  Kerbelai,  and  Haji,  bc- 
ic  titles  of  distinction. — Baron  G.  A.  Be 

s*«  Travels  in  Luristan  and   Arabisian. 

» 

"  DARWAZAH,    the  Pilgrim  gato 
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mahomedans  resort  is  that  of  Haji  Rahmat 
oollah  and  oblations  are  offered  at  his  shrine. 

HAJI  AHMUQ  and  Haji  Bay-wuqoof, 
are  niahorum  fakeers. 

HAJIGAK.  A  pass  in  the  Hindu  Kush 
12,400  feet  above  the  sea. 

HAJ  IN.  According  to  General  Br igg3, 
one  of  the   aboriginal  tribes   of  India. 

HA  JONG.  A  section  of  the  Bodo  tribe 
who  dwell  in  the  plains  of  Cachar.  Bee 
Bodo. 

HAJRAH.  The  Arabic  name  of  Hagar, 
the  kept  woman  of  Abraham,  the  mother  of 
Ismael  generally  called  the  Bibi  Ilajirah..  • 

HAJUR  MUNI.  Benq.  Phyllanthils 
urinaria. 

HAKIM.    A  mahomedan   physioiaxi}  a 


HAL. 

learned  man,  pronounced  hakeem.  General 
Ferrier  says  that  the  influence  which  the 
Hakeem  Sahib  has  generally  exercised  in 
the  British  embassy  at  Teheran,  and  the 
employment  oF  such  men  aa  Jakes,  Camp- 
bell, McNeill,  Riach,  Bell,  Lord,  and  others, 
in  various  important  duties  in  those  coun- 
tries, has  naturally  led  the  chiefs  of  Herat 
to  suppose  that  physicians  occupy  a  higher 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  British  than  is 
accorded  to  them,  and  they  attribute  much 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  British  nation  to 
their  hikmut. — L,  Ferrier  Journal^  p.  149. 

HAKIK.     Hind.     Canna  indica. 

HAKKU.  Hbb.  Akka  or  Ptolemais, 
their  inhabitants  were  called  Gaik-Krui. 

HAKODADI  was  a  small  fishing  town  ;  but 
the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  60  per 
cent.,  within  twelve  months,  and  business 
considerably  more.     See  Japan. 

HAKOOCH-KANTA,  Beng.  Dilivaria 
ilicifolia. 

HAKOOL  Beng.  Hakoon.  Hind.  Groton 
polyandrum. 

HAKOORK.  Beng.  •  Hind.  Psoralea 
corylifolia. 

HAKRA.     A  name  of  the  river  Caggar. 

H  AKRI.  Anglo-hind,  from  '*  akra"  a  cart. 

HAKSHA.     Hind.    Portulaca  quadrifida. 

HAKUCH.BBNG.Fsoralea  corylifolia.  TAnn, 

HAKUN.     Hind.     Croton    polyandrum. 

"Roxh, 

HAL.  Arab.  Hind.  Present,  present 
state,  condition,  current,  as  Ibrahim  Khan-i- 
hal,  the  present  Ibrahim  Khan ;  Hal-ki- 
waste,  for  the  occasion.  It  occurs  frequently 
in  combination  and  is  used  in  revenue 
accounts  to  represent  the  existing  state  of 
collections. — Elliot  Supp.  Gloss. 

HAL.  Singh.  Valeria  indica,  Linn, 
HAL.  The  Tamil  name  of  a  Ceylon  tree 
which  grows  to  ajDout  2  feet  in  diamet>er,  and 
12  feet  high.  It  is  used  in  native  vessels, 
palanquins,  &c.  and  produces  a  fruit  which 
the  natives  eat. — Edye  on  the  Timber  of 
Ceylon, 

HAL.  Hind.  A  plough  :  it  has  been 
suggested  that  as  the  Ariaus  were  originally 
and  essentially  an  agricultural  and  therefore 
a  peasant  race,  they  may  have  derived  their 
name  from  their  plough,  and  words  of  a 
similar  sound  relating  to  agriculture  are 
found  in  several  tongues.  In  Latin,  it  is 
aratrum,  from  aro,  I  plough.  In  Egyptian 
(in  Nefruari)  Ar  is  said  to  mean  a  plough. 
In  Tamil  it  is  Er,  $rff"  in  Telugu,  Araka,  ^^^ 

in  Sanscrit,  along  with  Nagala  or  Nagara,  it 
is  also  called  Hala  or  Hara  ^ir*  and  possibly 

the  Arian  race  may  have  obtained  their 
name  &om  this  implement  of  husbandry. 


HALAPORPHTRUS. 

HALA,  also  Halla  Kandi,  a  mined  dtj 
on  the  Indus,  thirty  miles  above  Hyderabad, 

HALA,-  or  Salt  Range  of  mountains, 
stretch  from  the  E.  base  of  the  Snliman  momi. 
tains  to  the  Jhelum  river,  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,in 
Ion.  32^  30'  to  33°  30.'  Their  highest  elera- 
tion  is  2,500  feet.  Vegetation  scanty ;  ^ 
bold  and  bare  precipices  present  a  forbidding 
aspect.  About  32  ®  50*,  71  °  40,*  the  Indus 
makes  its  way  down  a  narrow  rocky  channel, 
350  yards  broad  ',  and  the  mountains  have 
an  abrupt  descent  to  the  river.  The  Hala 
mountains  on  the  west  of  the  Lower 
Indus,  separate  Sind  from  Belnchistas. 
Shawl  and  Pisheen  are  between  the  Hals 
and  Am  ran  ranjjes,  on  the  N.  frontier  d 
Beloocbistan.  Khnjnck  Pass,  Amian  Mts, 
30  o  45*,  66  o  30*,  7,449  feet,  Pisheen,  fnia 
5,000  to  6,000  feet.  Shawl  exceeds  5,000 
feeti  Sir-i-ab,  30  ®  3*  Q6  ©  53*,  5,793  feet 
The  wildest  parts  of  the  enclosing  mountain^ 
are  haunts  of  wild  sheep  and  goats  ;tbe  mow 
accessible  tracts  yield  pasture  for  herds  ad 
flocks.  Orchards  nnmerous.  TheDasht-i» 
be-dowlat  (wretched  plain)  is  destitute  flt< 
water. 

HALU  BRAHUIK,  or  Bolan  llangi 
of  mountains,  length  about  4:00  miles,  froa 
Tukatoo  to  Arabian  Grulf,  forming  theB. 
wall  of  Beloocbistan  ta.ble  land.  Averag* 
height,  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  Kurklek* 
mountains,  is  that  part  which  borders  on  &9 
Bolan  Pass,  from  29*,  20'to30M(rM^ 
67 ^^  to  (57 ""  30',  where  tjhe  crest  of  iheBoltf 
Pass  intersects  them  is  5,793  feet.  Therweje 
is  crossed  by  the  Bolan  Pass,  throngti^Vicft 
the  ront^  lies  from  Shikarpore  to  Kandijitf 
and  Ghuznee,  and  though  important  m» 
military  point  of  View,  is  inferior  in  comme^ 
cial  interest  to  the  Goolairee  farther  North. 

HALAP.     Ar.     Hind.  Pers.    An  oati. 

HALAHALAI.  Hind.    Rhus  snccedanai 

HALAILI.  a  cotton  stuff,  with  lone 
stripes  of  white  silk,  a  favourite  matenu 
amongst  the  city  Arabs.  At  Constantinople 
where  the  best  is  made,  the  piece,  which  ^" 
cut  into  two  shirts,  costs  about  thirty  shillings. 

HALAL.  Hind.  Lawful  food  for  n* 
homedans,  aa  opposed  to  haram,  nnlaw-fnl- 

HALAL  KHOR.  Hind. Pers.  Asweeper, 
a  house  scavenger.  The  ^ords  areArabo* 
Persic,  and  mean  a  lawful  eater,  i.  e.  one  to 
whom  everything  is  lawful.  Sciivengers  mJ 
usually  mahomedans  and  are  often  call** 
Mahtar,  Bhangi,  Toti. 

H ALAMAHERA.     A  group  of  islands  iii| 

the  S.  E  of  the  Archipelago. 
HALAMBA-GASS.       Sisgh.,     Nanclfli 

cadamba.  . 

HALAPORPHTRUS.    Agenusoffisw 
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HAL-GASS. 

le  Family  Gradid®,  which  may  be  thus 

mted. 

Fam.  3  — GadidfiB. 

18  Gados,  2  Gadioulns,  1  Mora,  1  Halargy- 

1  Strinsia,  3  Merluccius,   4  Lotella,  1  Pbysi- 

1   Uraleptus,    1     Pseudophycis,   6    Phycis, 

smo&ena,  1    Halaporpbyms,   1   Lota,  3  Molva, 

rpsiptera,  2  Couchia,   5  Motella,   1  Banioeps,  1 

3,  2  Brosmins. 

LAB,  see  Rajpoots. 

lS,  a  bi'HUch  of  the  Sakai  population 
Malay  peninsala.     They    tattoo   their 
and  breast,  piercre  their  ears  and  nose 
insert  porcupine  quills.    See  Kedah, 
lLBEH.    Arab.     Seeds  of  Trigonella 
•^cum. 
TA  PAIKA,  or  old  pack,  a  race  in 
Wilson  says,  Halepaik,  Kab.,  is  a 
I  applied  in  Mysore  to  the  drawers  of  tari 
[speak  the  Tnluva  language. 
'lAMBAR.     Hind.     Hedera  heUx.  . 
iLCYONID^,  a  family  of  birds,  con- 
[ogeu,  23  sp  viz.,  2  Dacelo :  8  Halcyon: 
rhamphus :  2  Ceryle :  9  Alcedo:  2  Ceyx, 
lirdi«,  p.  469. 

iCYOJf   SAUROPHAGA.      A  very 
igfisher  with    white  head,  neck,   and 
jArts,  green  scapulars,  and  blae*^  wings 
previously  known  by  a  single   spe- 
from    New    Guinea   in  the   British 
It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  frequenting 
rgin    of    the  island,   usually     seen 
OQ  some  detached  or  solitary  branoh, 
sanning   itself,   and   darting  off  into 
bush     upon    being    approached. 
Uvray  Voyage  Vol.  I  p.  245. 
^U)AR.  H.  or  Holdar,  a  name  borne  by 
'^ngal  families  of  the  trading   castes. 

^LDI.     HrND.     Turmeric,       Curcuma 
^  haldi,  Hind.  Hodychium  spicatum 
scoea  purparea. 

LDli  MOOR  A  and  Singia  moora  are 

brought  to  A j mere  mixed  with  haldi  j 

!*re  acrid  and  poisonous/  and  are  care- 

'separated.— G'dwZ.  MedTop.}).  151. 

'^DU.    Hind.    Also  Kaddam,  Nauclea 

folia. 

iEE  DASUL.     Can..    Lagers troemia 

M  Roxh. 

lLELA.     Hind.     Terminalia  chebala ; 
irna. 

^LEO.    HfND.      Cornus    macrophylla, 
t»ood. 

^LENIA.     See  Chiretta. 
^^ES ;  Cornus  macrophylla  also  called 
Hadu ;    Harrin,    Nang     Punjabi. 


HALIASTUR  INDUS. 
HALHAL-KA-BIJ.  Hind.  Cleome  pen- 

taphylltt 

HALHED,  Nathaniel  Brassy  Halhed,  in 
1776,  published  a  code  of  Gen  too  laws  or 
ordinations  of  the  pandits,  from  a  Persian 
translation  made  from  the  original,  written 
in  the  Sanscrit  language. 

HALIAETIN^,  a  Sub-Famiiy  of  birds 
containing  6  gen.  7  sp,  viz.,  1  Pandion ;  2 
Pontoaetus ;  i  Blagms  ;  4  Haliaetus ;  I  Hali- 
astur ;  1  Milvus. 

Halisetus  fulviventer^  Viell.  The  Ringf- 
tailed  Sea  Eagle. 

HalisBtas  anicolor,  Gray. 
„    lauGoolata8,HoDG& 


Falco  Macei, 
Halisbtas  „ 

„        albipes, 
Mach-arang, 

maiijs^a, 

korol;  koral, 


i» 


Temm. 
Blyth. 

HODGS. 
B£NG. 


if 


it 


»» 


Bala, 
Kokna  of  the 


Bbng. 
EoL, 


it  » 

The     Ringtailed    Sea    Eagle     is    found 

throughout  the  N.  of  India,  along  the  Ganges 

and  Indus  up  to  Kashmir.     It  lives  on  fish, 

turtle  and  snakes. 

HalisDtus  leacogaster.     Qmel,    The  Grey 

Backed.    Sea  Eagle. 


Faloo  blagnis.        Davd. 

„  dimidiata8,ItAF7LE8. 

.  „  maritimos,      Qmbl. 


Blagrua  leuoogas- 

ter,  Bltth. 

Ichtbyaetus  cuU 

trungus,      „ 

This  Sea  Eagle  is  found  throughout  India 
in  Burmah,  Maylayana  and  Australia,  chief- 
ly on  the  coast  and  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  It  lives  on  sea  snakes,  crabs,  rats, 
and  on  fish  which  it  picks  up  on  the  beach. 

Haliastus  leucocephalus  is  a  bird  of  N. 
America  and  N.  E.  Asia, — Jerdon,  Birds  of 
India,  pp.  b7  to  66, 

H.  albipes. — Hodgs,  and  lanceolatus.— 
Hodgs.  H.  maoei  Blyth^  and  H.  uni- 
color  Gray  are  Syns.  of  Haliastns  fulvi- 
venter.  —  Viell. 

Halieetns  leucogaster.—  Gmel,  Syn.  of 
Blagrrus  leucogaster.— B/^//*. 

Haliestus  plumbeus. — Hodgsen.  Syn  of 
PolioBBtus  ichthysefcus.- — Horsf. 

HaliaBtns  pondicherianus.  See  Garuda, 
Serpent.     See  Vahan,  Vishnu. 

HALIASTUR  INDUS  is  the  Sunkar 
cheel  or  Siva's  kite,  and  is  known  to  Euro- 
peans as  the  brahmany  kite.  In  Bengal, 
the  kites  and  brahmany  kites  breed  chiefly 
in  January  and  February,  and  disappear 
during  the  rains.  Europeans  have  given 
the  name  of  the  Brahmany  Kite  to  theHali- 
astnr  Indus,  probably  from  observing  the 
superstitous  feelings  of  the  natives  regard- 
ing it,  who  revere  it  as  Garuda,  the  eagle 
vahan  of  Yishnu,  and  believe  that  when  two 
»CrAM  BAAL.     See  Aerolites.  armies  are  about  to  engage,  its  appearance 

GASS.     Singh,     Hal  gaha,  Singh,    prognosticates  victory  to  the    party    over 
indica. — Linn,  I  whom  it  hovers.      Bartholomew    says,  that 
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fllLICORE  DUGONG, 


HALIOTlDi®. 


tlie  vehicle  of  YiBhnu  is  called  "  paranda*'  iu 
the  language  of  Malabar,  where  it  i|  held  in 
great  veneration,  particularly  by  women.; 
and  if  one  of  these  birds  snatch  a  tisli  from 
their  hand,  they  consider  it  as  a  most  for- 
tunate omen.  The  friar  must  have  seen  this 
bird  pouncing  on  the  fish-baskets  borne  by 
the  Makati  women  of  the  Makwa  or  fishing 
tribe,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  Brah- 
xnany  kite  is  very  useful  in  the  })opul()U8 
flea-poH  towns  of  India  in  removing  carrion 
and  refuse  and  is  never  killed.  Its  useful- 
ness was,  perhaps,  originally  the  cause   of    „  -„  -     , , 

its  obtaining,  like  the  cow,  a  protecting  feeds  on  alga?.  It  is  about  ten  feet  long.  la 
legend  in  the  populat  superstition  of  the  FeJ)ruary  and  March,  bloody  battles  occo 
hindus,  as  with  the  Ibis,  and  Ichneumon  in  ,  between  the  males.  Its  flesh,  teeth  and  sldai 
Dgypt^  where   filth    and    noxious    animals    are  utilized. 

abound.  Major  Moor  mentions  as  an  in-  ilaZ /core /I «^/raZw,  the  Manate  of  Dampier, 
stance  of  this  bird's  boldness  of  which  he  i  and  white  tailed  manate  of  Pennant,  is  I 
yvBa  a  witness^  viz.,  its  stooping,  and  taking  !  native  of  the  West  Coast  of  Australia. 


sailors,  by  Megasthenes  {Fragm.  Hz)  a&d 
^lian,  and  subsequently  by  the  PortDgnese. 
It  is  this  creature  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
tales  about  mermaids  which  have  till  the 
present  da}'  occupied  the  world,  and  donbt- 
less  had  their  origin  in  the  tales  of  the 
Arab- sailors*  They  are  phytophagous  or 
plant  eaters. 

.  Halicore  IvdicuSy  Oioen.  The  Malay  da* 
gonp:,  an  inhabitant  of  the  narrow  seas  d 
the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Halicore  Taheruaculi^    RuppelL    The  dt- 
gong  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  a  feeble  voice,  vA 


a  chop  off  a  gridiron  standing  over  the  fire 
that  cooked  it.  The  religious  .  hindoo  feeds 
these  birds  on  holidays,  by  flinging  up  little 
portions  of  flesh,  to  winch  they  arc  attract- 
ed by  the  call  fiari !  Hari !  meaning  Vish- 
nu, Vishnu. — TennenVs  SJcetrhcs  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Ceylon,  p.  246.  Moor,  p.  447.*^ 
Dole,  Myth,  Hind,,  p.  374.  lod's  Traveler 
Taylor  Mackenzie's  M.  8,  S,,  p.  57.  Cole. 
Myth,  Hind.  Inscriptions,  pp.  369  to  383. 
Krishna,  p.  545.  See  Arians,  Birds,  Garnda, 
Nandi,  Ravana,  Serpent,  Siva,  Surya,  Va- 
han,  Veda,  Vishnu,  Vrishala. 

HALICACABUM  of  Pliny,  supposed  to 
have  been  Phvsalis  somnifera,  var.  flexuosa. 
^      HALICHONDRIA.     See  Halispongia. 

HALICORE  DUGONG.— Cttv. 

•Tinoheohua  dugong* Gm«l.  |  Dnprungua  Indicua  Fam 
iDdian  Dugong.         P]ng.  |  Le  Dugung  des  IndesFu^ 
Dngong:  Lamautin.£NG.  I  Dnyung.  Malay 

The  Dugong  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  narrow 
seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  profes- 
sor Owen  denominated  it  Halicore  indicus, 
in  distinction  from  that  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia,  at  a  time  when  the  former 
had  not  been  ascertained  to  frequent  (as  a 
Dugong  of  some  kind  is  now  known  to  do) 
the  Malabar  coast  and  Gulf  of  Calpentyn  in 
Ceylon ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  proved 
that  this  is  the  true  Malayan  Dngong,  how- 
ever little  reason  there  may  seem  to  doubt 
it, — as  there  might  equally  have  seemed  lit- 
tle cause  to  suspect  the  distinctness  of  the 
other  Halicore  species. 

The  Halicore  dugong  inhabit*  the  shallows 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  about  Ceylon, 
where  the  water  is  not  more  than  two  or 
three  fathoms  deep.  It  does  not  appear  to 
frequent  the  land  or  the  fresh  water.  Its 
flesh  is  delicate.  The  dugong  was  noticed 
IIS  ocoulring  in  Ceylon  by  the  early   Arab 
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F,  Cuvier. 

Halicore  taber- 

na(*.ulum.  RvprOL 

Dugungns  man 


nuB. 


TIEDX1UN5    ftfUi 

SCHIA 


MiLil. 


.   Halicore  Indicus. 

TrichechuB  du- 

^'oTig  Ekxleben. 
Ualicore     cota- 

oea  Illegrb. 

Halicore    dngong,  Cu- 

VI  £  a  apud   Baffles. 

Dugong        of  BuFFON.  I  Parampoan  laut, 
Dagong  Halat.    | 

Under  these  synonyms,  Dr.  Theodore  Cu* 
tor  unites  all  the  above,  which  he  sajs  in- 
habits the  Red  Sea,  the  seas  of  the  Mala/ 
Peninsula,  SincraporC)  Sumatra,  the  Y\iS^Y' 
pine  i.slands,  Moluccas,  Sunda  islands  aau 
New  Holland. — English  Cyclopcedia^f-  ^^2. 
Mr.  Blyth  in  Beng.  As,  Soc,  Journ,  Ten«"i'» 
Ceylon,  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor  in  Beng.Ai^o^' 
Journal,  No.  CLXXII  of  llth  Decemlief 
1846. 

HALIFAX,  Lord,  better  known  as  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  Secretary  of  Stat^  for  h^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  and  dnrbj 
the  time  of  the  revolt  and  mutiny.  Hedid 
not  support  Lord  Canning  in  his  administ* 
tion. 

HALIM  Beng.  Duk.  Hind.  Lepidum 
sar.ivnm.     Garden  cress. 

HALI  MARAM.     Can.     Chrysophyto 


Beng.      Green  grt«"' 


roxburgii. — G.  Don, 
HALI-MOONG. 
Phaj^eolns  nuiiigo. 

HALIOTID^,  a  family  of  recent 
fossil  shells,  belonging  to  the  class  Gaste- 
ropoda, .  of  the  Molbsca,  the  geuera  « 
which  may  be  thus  shown — 

Gen.   HaliotiB,  Ear-shell,  Sea-eara,  receni  75  ^ 
fossil  4  sp. 

Sub-Oenus,  Deridobranchns. 

Oen.  Stomatia,  rec.  12  sp.  fossil  19  ap. 
„  Scissurella,  rec  5  sp.  fossil  4  sp* 
„     Pleurotomaria,  fossil  400  sp* 

Qub-Qenus,  Scalites,  fossil  8  sp. 


HAM. 


HAMAYUN. 


SAMA  SYRIA.'    See  Abnl  Feda. 

HAMADAN.  a  town  in  Persia,  the 
ancient  Ecbntana.  Among  tiie  antiquities 
of  Hamadan,  the  -  tomb  of  Morderai  and 
o^^ivf^I  ^'^^•^^'^'^  is  pre-eminent.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  charminor  nituation,  a 
country  better  suited  to  live  happily  in,  than 
Hamadan  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  country 
is  undulating,  the  soil  rich,  the  water  go(|d, 
the  climate  singularly  clear,  healthy,  and 
bracing,  with  picturesque  mountains  at 
hand  for  retirement  during  the  heats  of 
summer.  Ferrier  Jo  urn.  p.  35.  /.  B.  Fraser 
p.  221.  Porter's  Trowels  Vol.  11.  p.  91.  See 
Khuzistau  or  Arabistan,  Kizzel  Ozan,  Raw- 
linson. 

HAMAL.  Ak.  a  porter  or  bearer, 
palankin  bearers  in  Western  India.  Yule 
Oathay  II.  p.  366; 

HAMAM.  Ar.  Hind.  Pers.  A  bath, 
Hainam  Icna  to  take  a  bath.  Public  baths, 
usual  in  Persia  and  Kabul,  are  unknown  in 
India. 

HAMAM  DASTAH.  Hind.  A  mortar, 
from  the  Persian  Hawan. 

HA]VIAMELIS  CHINENSIS.  One  of 
the  Hamamelidaceas,  or  Witch  hazels,  a  plant 
hitherto  only  known  as  a  native  of  China 
thouffh  it  grows  on  the  Jyntia  Hills ;  this, 
the  Bowringia,  and  the  little  Nymphoea,  are 
three  out  of  many  remarkable  instances  of 
an  approach  to  the  eastern  Asiatic  flora.-— 
Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II.  p.  318. 

HAMARAJA?  A  very  small  Penang 
tree,  little  used. 

HAMANIEL.  Singh.  Berrya  ammonilla, 
Roxb. 

HAMAYUN,  emperor  of  India,  son  of  the 
emperor  Baber,  succeeded  Baber  A.  D.  1 530. 
After  a  series  of  reverses,  he  retreated  in 
1540  to  Amerkot,  where  his  wife  gave  birth 
to  his  son,  Akbar,  who  has  been  the  most 
distinguished  .of  the  emperors  of  India. 
Haraayun  continned  to  meet  with  misfortunes 
ially  that  made  of  honey  and  camel's  and  successively  sought  refuge  in  Candahar 
7  and  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Persia,  bnt  with  the  aid  of  14.000 
Bombay,  in  saucers.  Hnlwai  is  a  j  soldiers  from  the  Persian  kiujr,  be  recovered 
tmeat  seller.  Halwa- Jiang  means  color  i  Candaliar  and  Ca'oul,  crossed  the  Indus  in 
eetraeat,  pale   drab,     first    dyed  with  j  1555,   defeated  the  emperor   Secunder  Soor 

and  reconquered  Delhi  which  he  entered  in 
triumph.  In  1556,  he  accidently  fell  over 
the  terrace  of  his  library  and  was  killed, 
and    his   son  Akbar  succeeded,  as  emperor. 

Akbar  w^as  then  but  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  same  period  of  life  at  which  his  grand- 
father, Baber,  maintained  himself  on  the 
throne  of  B'erghana.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Delhi  is  the  well  preserved  mookabrah  or 
tomb  of  Haraayun;  though  old,  all  that  seems 
to  wear  features  of  decay  is  the  external  coat- 
ing of  cement. — French's  Tour,  p.  14. 


I.  MnrehiBonia,  fossil  50  sp. 
TnchoiOTOAj  fossil  10  sp. 
Cirrns,  fossil  2  pp. 
Janthiua,  viulet  snail,  rec.  6  sp. 

Ine  species     the     Haliotis 

lose  or  ear  shell  is  largely  used  as   food 

tbe people  on  the  coast  of  Manchuria. 

er  are  aiso  dried  and  exported  to  China, 

sell  at  300  for  a  dollar. — Adams. 

[ALISPOXGIA,  DE  Blaine;  a   genus  of 

iDges,  the  genus  Halichondria   of  Flem- 

ilUN.    Hind.  Asparagus  racemosus. 

lUA.     Hind.     Curcuma  longa. 

iLL.    A  very  soft,  coarse,  open-grain- 
li^ht,  Ceylon    wood,   adapted    only   for 

inferior  work,  and  where   durability  is 
I  required. 
[ALLAB.    See  India,  p.  335.     Kattiya^ 

• 

lALLIKAR.    A  tribe  of  the  agricultural 

in  Mysore. — Wilson, 

lL  MENDORA.       Singh.     Cynome- 

-Lirm.     A   hard,    fine,    close-grained, 

r,  Ceylon  wood,  used  for  bridges  and  in 

liugs. 

MILILA.     SiNGH.    Berrya  ammo- 
A  rather  soft,  though  fine,  but  not 
dose-grained,  heavy,  Ceylon  wood. 
iU.    Hind.  Impatiens  sp.  also  Salvia 

iUKOO,  the  'Mogul  conqueror  of  Per- 
grandson    of  Cheugis   Khan,   was  the 

whose  victorious  arms,  almost  repaid 

new  dominions,  the  devastations  of 
inquest — Porter's  Trav.  Vol.  I,   p.  288. 
L\LUN.     Hind.  Panj.    Seeds  of  A  spa- 
is,  also  Solanum  gracilipes. 
LWA,  a  hill  race,  not  Gond,  pretty 
irons  in  Bastar,  Bandara  and  Raepore, 
covet  the    distinction  of  wearing  the 

thread,  which  right  those  in  Bastar 
tliase  from  the  i-aja. 

«WA.    Hind.     A  kind  of  sweetmeat, 


^Ijpomecrranate  rind,  then  with  catechu. 
lALWAKKAL.    A  tribe  of  the  agricul- 
^i  sndra  in  MvsoVe. — Wilsan, 
i^^LWA    KADDU.      Hind.     Cucurbita 

:ima. 

^AJiWA  PASHMAK.     Hind.     A  sweet- 

kt  made  in  threads  ;  also  Jonipcrus  com- 

\\s. 

^iLYS.   A  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
talifjff,  H.  Himalayanus  occurs  in  Gurh- 
andH.  Elliottiin  the  Neilgherries. 
^^M.    See  Kush  or  Cash. 
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HAMBUKH.  Hind.  Myricaria  germa- 
nica. 

H AMD- ALLAH.  Ar.  An  abbreviation 
of  the  eJHoulation-ul-hamd-ul-illah,  the  praise 
be  to  God,  as  commonly  used  by  mahomed- 
aus  as  the  thank  GLod  of  the  English. 

HAMDE  PADARA  of  Ravi,  Coriaria 
nepaleDsis. 

HAMECOUS.     Fr.     Fish  hooks. 

HAMEIR.     See  Kulzum. 

HAMILTON,      Dr.      Francis,      formerly 
Buchanan,    a   Bengal   medical   oflBcer    who 
published  papers  in  the   Linnesan    Society's 
Transactions,  Author  of  a  journey  through 
Mysore.    An  account  of  Nepaul.  Edin.  1819. 
Description  of  Hindoos  ran — Lond.  1820,   2 
vols.  1822  4to.  Account  of  the  Fishes  found 
in  the  River  Ganges  and  its  branches   with 
a  volume  of  Plates.     Dr.  Buchanan  Hamil- 
ton was  the  first  after  Rheede  to  explore  the 
botany  of  Malabar.     In  the  extreme    south 
of  Malabar  the  rainfall  at   Quilon  is  11  in- 
ches, and  at  Trivaudrum  65  inches,  probably 
from  the  narrowing  of  the  land  and  the  lower 
elevation  of  the  mountains.     The  humidity, 
however,     continues    excessive.      At    Cape 
Comorin  the  amount  of  rain  is  only  30  in- 
ches.    Hamilton   tells  us  that  it  resembles 
Bengal  in  verdure,  but  has  loftier  trees   and 
more   palms^  the   shores   are   skirted   with 
cocoanuts,  and  the  villages  sutTonnded  with 
groves    of  betel-nut,    palms     and    talipots, 
Vateria  Indica,  a  noble  Dipterocarpus  tree  is 
abundantly  planted    in  many  parts  ;  cassia, 
pepper,  and  cardamoms  flourish  wild   in  the 
jungles,  and  form  staple  products  for  export. 
The  mass  of  the  Flora  is  Malayan,  and  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Ceylon,    and  many  of  the 
species  are   further  common  to  the   Khasia 
and  thebaseof  the  Himalaya.    Teak  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  forests,    but   the  sandal- 
wood occurs  only  on  the  east  and  dry  flanks 
of  the  chain.   Oaks  and  couiferae   are  wholly 
"UEiknown  in  Malabar,  but  the  common  Ben- 
gal   willow.    Salix  tetrasperma,    grows    on 
the  hills.     Gnetnm   and    Cycas  both  occur, 
the  former  abundantly.  The  mountain-chain 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mala- 
bar, separating  it  from  Mysore  and  the  Car- 
natic,  has,  except  on   the   eastern  slopes    of 
the  most  lolty   parts,  a   very  humid  climate, 
and  is  therefore  most  appropriately  noticed 
here.  — /f .  /.  ei  Th.  Dr.  BaisVs  Cat, 

HAMILTON,  Captain,  visited  Cambay  in 
A.  D.  1681  and  gave  an  account  of  its 
quartzose  minerals. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  Robert  N.,  a  member 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  served  from 
1819  till  about  the  year  1860. 

HAMILTON,  Walter.  Author  of  East 
India  Gazetteer  1815. — Dr,  Buist. 


HAMMER. 

HAMILTON    TEAK.      Tectona  Hwnil. 
tonia. 

HAMILTONIA  SUAYEOLENS.    Roxb. 

Muskei,  Eantalu,  fi- 

sanniof  Chenab, 

Pudanof  Sutlej. 


Nigpi, 


tulenui,  phal. 
gDlunla  of  Rivt 

Eanei-a,  pudari  of  Biii 

A  common  shrub  in  the  Punjab  Himalay*, 
np  to  near  the  Indus  at  from  2,500  to  6,000 
feet.  Its  wood  is  very  small,  but  in  Chum* 
ba  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  making  gnnpow* 
der  charcoal. — Dr  J,  L.  Stewart,  M.D. 

HAMIR.     The  Balla  race  were   of  sni* 
cient  consequence  in  the  thirteenth   centsrj 
to  make  incursions  on  Mewar,  and  the  fiist 
exploit  of  the  celebrated  ran^  Hamir  was  his 
killing  the  Balla  chieftain  of  Choteela. 
HAMIRPUR.     A  district  west  of  Bandi 
HAMITES.     See  Arians. 
HAMITIC    CUSHITES;     See  Kush  or 
Cush. 

HAMKAT-JHOOLI.  Beng.  Phylltt- 
thus  reticulatus. 

HAMMA-LJOUR.     Literally  "joiningrf 
hands,"    a   Parsee    ceremony    practised  ii 
Pappati,  similar  to  the  English  greeting  of  i 
"  Happy  New  Year.** — Parseea,  p.  61. 
HAMMAZ.     Hind.     Sidi  cordifolia. 
HAMMEN.     Dot.     Hams. 
HAMMER.  The  native  sledge  bammerof 
Bombay,  employed  in-breaking  trap,  granite, 
limestone,  and  other  rocks  is  a  most  efficient 
tool.     Its  handle  is  generally  of  male  bsm- 
boo  about  two  feet  long :  its  head  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  an  ill-shapen   axe-tiict 
all  along.    It  weighs  about  eighteen  poonds. 
In  the  face  or  stnking  portion  is  a  bliuitisli 
wedge  of  steel,  fastened   in   with  a  piece  of 
leather.     With  this   the   native   qunrrymaa 
will  break  up  the  most  obdurate  trap  into 
slabs  or  blocks  of  almost  any   size  or  foro, 
irom  a  pavemeut  flag  three  inches  thick  M^ 
two  feet    square,  to   a  block  two  feet  cube. 
He  looks  narrowly  at  the  grain  of  the  stone, 
and  tlieu  with  a  series  of  blows,  of  no  pre** 
ibrce  apparently,  literally    cleaves  the  stone, 
which    falls   in    pieces    seemingly    withoofc 
effort.     Similar  varieties  of  this,  of  exactly 
the  same  pattern,  are  used  as  hand-hammers 
—  they  are  called  Sootki.     The  blasting,  or 
rather  the  boring  tool,  or  jumper,  is  a  plaia 
round  rod   of  iron,  about  three   feet  longt 
pointed  at  both  ends  with  steel.     No  ham- 
mer is  ever  employed  in  boring:  the  jomp^ 
is  raised  and  struck  in  with  both  hands,  and 
a  man  will  penetrate  some  inch  or  two  inM 
hour.     The  native  punch  is  a   short  dumpy 
lancet  pointed  tool — it  is  sharpened  by  being 
tnrned  point  up,  and  struck  with  a  piece  w 
flint.     When    used  in    stone-dressing,   i^  * 
held  in    the  left    hand,  and    struck   wiUi» 
hollow-faced  iron  hammer,  the  cavity  beiBg 
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it  an  loch  in  depth  and  as  mndi  in  dia- 
*er.— Dr.  Buifit^  Boirthay  Times. 
HAMMER  HEADED  SHARK,    Squalus 
Igapna. 

BaMOON.   See  Ab-i-istadah  ;  Hamun 
HAM  P.    Dan.  Ham  pa.     Sw.     Hemp. 
HAMP.    See  India,  p.  322. 
EAMPALANDA-GASS.      Siugh.     Ter- 
EoaJia  parviflora. — Thw, 
iHAM.PARANDBL.LA    GASS,      Singh. 
ttiera  tinctoria, — Roxb.  Cor.  Pi. 
MPALEDE,  a  rather  soft,  fine,  though 
grained,  heavy  wood,  of  Ceylon. 
MPI.     See  Jet. 
RIN  HILLS.     See  Tigris. 
AMPSAGim,  15  ®.  9',  76  ®  4',   on  the 
it  bank  of  the  Tuinbndra,     The  level  of 
Tnmbudra  is  there  1647  feet  above  the 
r-Qollingwood. 


B. 


t€B, 

mi, 


DUT. 

Fr. 

Ger 

It. 


Presnntas, 

Okoroku, 

Jamones, 


Port. 

RU8. 

Sp. 


IvUoch's  Gommercial  Victiona/ryy  p.  613. 

lMSA  PADL  Tel.    (a)  Heliotropinm 
ideliannm.    £etz.    (h)    Coldenia  pro- 
ens. — lAnn. 

Hind.  Fraxinns  floribnnda,  Wall. 

[UN  a  name  for  the  lake  of  SeiBtan. 

is  an   old    Persian    word   signify- 

mse. — JBd.  Ferrier  Journ.  p.  429. 

lYAR  was  the  first  of  the  deseend- 

fof  Kahtan  who  reigned  over  the  whole 

ittnen.  The  devotions  of  the  Hamyarites, 

addressed  to  a  mnltitnde  of  deities,  of 

the  principal  were  the  snn,  the  moon 

the  planets. —  Wright's   Ch-isHanify   in 

SeeAbdns  Shams;  Himyar  Joktan, 

ira,  Shammar. 

^MZA.    Uncle  of  Mahomed,  slain  by 
^ha,  a  negro  slave.     See    Masailma  El 


11  to! 

Morning. 

Woo, 

11  to    1  Afternoon. 

1  to3 

We 

1  to    3 

i» 

3  to5 

Shin 

3  to     5 

» 

6to7 

Yew 

5to    7 

ft 

7  to  9 

Seo 

7  to    9 

It 

9toll 

9* 

Hiie 

9  to  11 

ft 

^N  the  5th   dynasty   of  China  began 

206,  and  lasted  to  A.  D.  264,  a  total  of 
'years.  Most  of  the  Han  princes  were 
^ificent  patrons  of  literature.  During 
reign  of  Ming-ti,  tlie  15th  of  the  Han 
istj,  considerable  intercourse  was  car- 

on  between  the  princes  of  India  and 
'*.  This  had  obtained  from  the  earliest 
but  particularly  during  the  dynas- 

of  Sum,  Leam  and  Tarn,  from  the 
frth  to  the  seventh  centuries,  when  the 
^ces  from  Bengal, Malabar  and  the  Punjab 

embassies  to  the  Chinese  monarchs. 

^e  Han  dynasty    of    China    reformed 

Chinese  calendar.  The  Chinese,  like 
^*he  natives  of  the    north-east  of  Asia, 

>n   their    time      by    cycles     of    60 
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years,  and  give  a  different  name  to  each  year 
of  the  cycle.  The  Chinese  cycle  of  sixty  years 
is  called  Hwa-kea-tsze.  The  vear  commences 
from  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or 
from  the  nearest  new  moort,  to  the  fifteenth 
degree  of  Aquarius.  It  has  twelve  lunar 
months,  some  of  twenty-nine,  some  of  thirty 
days.  To  adjust  the  lunations  with  the 
course  of  the  sun,  they  insert,  when  neces- 
sary, an  intercalary  month.  Day  and  night 
are  divided  into  twelve  poriods,  each  of  two 
hours.  The  Chinese  division  of  the  d«y  is 
therefore,  as  simple  as  the  English  and  not 
much  unlike  it.  The  Chinese  begin  the  day 
an  hour  before  midnight,  and  divide  the 
twenty-four  hours  into  twelve  parts  of  two 
hours  each.  Instead  of  numbering  their 
hours  they  give  a  different  name  to  each 
period  of  two  hours ;  the  names  and  corres- 
ponding times,  according  to  the  English 
mode,  are  as  follow : 
Taze 
Chow 
Yin 
Maon 
Shin 
Sze 

The  word  Keaon  is  added  when  the  hour 
of  each  period  is  intended,  and  Ching  for  the 
last.  Thus,  Keaon  i<ze  is  11  at  night,  and 
Ching  tsze  12  at  night;  Keaon  chow  1  in 
the  morning,  Ching  chow,  &c.  &c.  The 
word  K'hih,  "  quarter,'*  is  used  after  the 
hour  with  the  numerals  yih  I,  urh  2,  orsan 
3,  to  subdivide  the  hours  into  quarters, 
which  is  the  smallest  division  commonly  em- 
ployed :  example,  ching  maon  yih  k'hih,  a 
quarter  past  6  5  keaon  woo  urh  k'hih,.  half 
past  1 1.  This  division  still  maintains  itself 
in  legal  and  official  language,  though  the 
practical  value  of  the  European  clocks,  and 
watches,  now  largely  used  in  China,  is  gra- 
dually substituting  for  it  the  occidental 
division  of  twice  twelve  hours. — >T.  T,  Mea^ 
dows*  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions, p.  326- 330, 
Tod's  Rajasthan,  Vol.  I.  p.  218.  Gidzlafs 
Chinese  History^  Vol.  I. p.  73).  See  Cycle; 
China. 

HANAFIYAH,  a  large  vessel  of  cop- 
per, sometimes  tinned,  with  a  cock  in  the 
lower  part  and  generally,  a  ewer,  or  a  basin, 
tb  receive  the  water. — Burton's  Filgrimage 
to  Meccnh,  Vol.  II,  p.  43. 

HAN  AN.     See  Abraham. 

HANASA.  Hind.  A  goose,  a  swan  in 
hindu  mythology,  the  vahan  of  Brama.  See 
Brama,  Hansa,  Henza;  Hiranya-Gharba, 
Nando,  Vnshala,  Vahan. 

HANCHOOTI.  Bkng.  Myiiogyne  lanu- 
ginosa. 

HANCHU.  Panjabi.  Euonymns  fimbri- 
ata.— TfaW. 


HANDKERCHIEF. 

HAND.     Hind.     Cichorium  iDtybus. 
HAND.     A  slave   to  whom  you  make  a 
pi'esent,  a  servant  to  whom  you  do  a  kind- 
ness, will   rush  to  your  hand  and  press  it  to 
his  lips.     To  seize  a  man's  hand  is  to   crave 
his  protection  to  profess  yourself  his  servant, 
hence  the  act  is  one  of  obedience  and  devo- 
tion almost  of  servility.    The  person  advanc- 
ing to    seize     the    hand   always  does  so  in 
a  stooping  posture  in  an  attitude  of  humility. 
The  giving   the   haiid  amongst   all    nations 
has   been  considered    as  a   pledge  for   the 
performance  or  ratification  of  some  act  of  im- 
portance, and  it  was  the  custom  amongst  the 
Scythic  or  Tartar  nations,  of  transrtiitiing 
its   impress   as  a  substitute.       The     hand 
being   immersed   in  a   compost  of   sandal- 
wood, is  applied  to  the  paper,  and  the  palm 
and   five  fingers  (panja)  is  the    signature. 
In  Game's  letters  from  the    East,  is    given 
an    anecdote   of  Mahomed,  who,  unable    to 
sign  his  name  to  a  convention,  dipped  his 
hand  in  ink,  and  made  an  impression  there- 
with. It  is  evident,  however,  that  Mahomed 
only     followed     an    ancient   solemnity,    or 
custom,  for  all   mahommedans  occasionally 
stamped       or      sealed     their     epistolatory 
communications     with  the    print    of  their 
hand.     It   was    considered   a  solemn  form 
of  signature      the    panjah,    or    palm    and 
five  digit  form  hand  of  the   mahomedans,  is 
used  at  the  maharam  in  erect  panjah  flags  or 
alam,    in   the   name  of  Hussain  and  other 
martyrs. — Tod^s  Rajasthan,  Vol.  I,  p.  362. 

HANDKERCHIEF  pieces  form  a  consi- 
derable article  of  manufactare  and  trafiB.c 
in  Southern  India.  At  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1857,  handkerchiefs,  colored,  Mad- 
ras; red,  from  Sydapet,  and  Ventapol- 
lera,  were  much  admii'ed  for  the  harmony 
and  richness  of  the  colors,  and  the  superi- 
ority of  texture.  Patcha  Ramalinga  Chetty 
sent  from  Nellore  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
jean,  cam  bricjrnusl  ins,  watered,  (  Uajabundas) 
and  what  is  called  unbleached  drill,  but  it 
was  good  jean.  These  manufactures  deserved 
unqualified  approbation,  especially  the  watered 
cambric,  which  was  exceed  in  o^ly  well  done. 
The  cotton  fabrics  of  Nellore  were  most 
interesting,  excellent  iu  quality  and  of  great 
variety  from  the  coarsest  material  to  thftt 
which  in  very  superior,  and  received  from 
the  Jury  a  marked  notice. 

The  silk  handkerchiefs  manufactured 
chiefly  in  Bengal  are  known  in  the  mar- 
ket as  **  Bandanah,"  "  Korah,"  and  "  Cha- 
pah."  They  are  generally  figured  and  of 
different  colcmrs.  They  are  exported  chiefly 
to  the  Burmese  territories  and  sold  at  from 
I-^  to  5  Rupees  each.  Those  of  Madras 
manufacture  of  cotton  are  ordinarji  always 


HAN  JIN,  AND  TAN  JIN. 

red  in  colour  and  chiefly  used  by  the  inluu 
bitants.  The  coloured  cotton  handkercbiefs 
manufactured  at  VentapoUem  on  the  coast, 
which  are  well  known  in  foreign  markets, 
were  formerly  highly  prized  for  their  superiof 
qualities  and  colours,  but  they  have  been  dri- 
ven from  the  markets  by  the  Madras  and 
Pulicat  manufactures,  which  the  commanity 
prefer  for  their  superior  qualities  and  colonrs. 
Madras  handkerchiefs  of  superior  kinds  are 
sold  at  1 1  rupee  each,  and  inferior  sorts  at 
4  apnas  to  1 2  annas ;  the  colour  of  the  last 
description  is  very  perishable.  The  ordinaiy 
colour  of  the  Madras  handkerchiefs  is  red 
Almost  all  the  natives,  niahomedan  aod 
hindoo,  prefer  them  to  those  of  othtf 
countries.  The  principal  site  of  the  maiiD» 
facture  of  Silk  handkerchiefs  for  the  head, is 
Seringapatam  in  Mysore ;  they  are  of  sa» 
perior  quality  and  of  red  and  pink  coloraa, 
they  are  in  squares  of  6  cubits,  and  are,ia; 
consequence  of  their  gold  lace  borders,  sold: 
at  35  to  1 00  Rs.  each.  Mud.  Ex.  J.  Rep. 

HANDRO.  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota% 
pore,  with  hard  red  timber. — Gal  Oiti 
JE7».  1862.  I 

HANDSCHUH.     Ger.  a  glove. 
HANE.     Of  Kangra,  Pa  via  indica,  ll<^ 
HANB.     Cyngh.     Crotalaria  junoea. 
HANEE     MARA.       Can.      Pterocarpa 
dalbergioides,  Roxb, 

HANF.    Ger.    Cannabis  sativa.  Heinp^ 
HANGLU.    Cash.     The  stag  of  Kaahair. 
HANGO.     See  Kunawor. 
HANGRANG  PASS,  31°  47'  T  ;78 
6,  in  Kanawar,  W,  of  the  Sutlej,  leAdsover 
to  Spiti.     The  top  of  the  pass,  is  14,530  ft- 
above  the  sea,  according  to  the   G.  T.  S.— 
14,710  ft.  Herbifc  llodg.  14,837  ft.  Gerari 
HANG  TUAH.  This  celebrated  cbampio* 
of  Java,called  *' theLaksamana,*'  mnptnotbe 
confounded  with  the  Lakaaraana  oft.hero^ 
tnffuese  writers,  as  the    latter   lived  Rcremi 
generations  after  the  first  who  accompany 
king  Mansur  to  Majapahit. 

HANGU.     See  Kohat.  i 

HANIA;  Ar.  An  Arabic  salatatioa,! 
meaning  may  it  be  good  to  you.  | 

HANIF.  An  expression' employed  in  tlj 
Koran  by  Mahomed,  to  signify  that  li?  "OH 
lowed  the  pure  and  catholic  faith  of  Abrtj 
ham.  One  mahomedan  theological  «?f^  "J 
called  Hanifi.  The  Hanifi  theology  cniel) 
holds  by  the  religion  of  Abraham.  See M*" 
ailma  and  El  Aswad* 

HANJA,  PusHTa.     Acacia  famesiana. 
Willd,  ^    ^ 

'   HANJIKA.     TBL.,alaoChiritekn.to« 
species  of  Clerodendron  :    a  medicinal  ro^ 
HAN  JIN,  AND  TAN  JIN,  men  oi^ 
or  of  Tang,   from  the  dynasties  of  Uifl» 
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HANTU. 

les.  Gutzlofs  Chinese   History,    Vol.   I, 

0. 

;aXKA,  the  Elephant  drivers  spoar-gaod. 
IBAJS'KHOW.     See  Yang-tze-kiang. 
iHAxXLE  TSO.      A    fresh    water   lake  in 
ik,iuLat.32®  48',  7S  «  5V,  at  the  mo- 
of  Hanle,  14,600  feet  above  the  sea. 
IS  the  largest  sheet   of  fresh  water  in 
iak.  Cmnivghani's  Ladal'jip.  142.    ScJda- 
tmt.    See   India,   p.   337.      Maryul   or 
land. 

lIJ.LIN.  The  famous  Imperial  acade- 
of  Han- Lin  is  composed  of  literary  gra- 
it  famishes  orators  for  the  public 
ivals,  and  literary  examiners  for  the  pro- 
and  is  supposed  to  promote  the  cause 
wuingaDd  science  generally.  But  the 
pie  of  Europe,  where  the  press  is  teeming 
new  publications,  may  be  astonished  to 
that  amongst  400  millions  of  men, 
is  not  in  China  one  original  writer,  nor 
!ere  been  any  for  many  centuries.  The 
of  snccessful  literary  candidates  are 
51  the  only  new  publications  which  see 
%ht,  and  these  contain  nothing  but 
imany  millions  before  them  have  written 
'similar  circumstances. —  Hug  Chinese 
e,  Vol.  I.  pp.  ly,  95.) 
i^XA.     Ar.    Hind.  Lawponia  inermis, 

tyOCH.     Hind,    of  Hazara,  Fj-axinus 
Jxvloides,  the  Crab-ash. 

ISOMOBBY.    betel- box     bearers,    of 
in  Ceylon,    a  race  or  caste   held  to  be 
i^iegraded  than  the  Rodiya. — Temant. 

LVSA. 

BiJRM. 

Pali. 

Malay. 

Lat 

Jentbe  followers  of  the  first  crusade 

from  England,  France  and  Flanders, 
adored  a  goat  and  a  goose  which  they 
JTei  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
loi  translated  quails  in  Numbers  xi  and 

sop  posed  to  be  red  geese.     See  Para- 
k&Ba.    Hanza ;    Goose  ;   Swan. 
^XSA  VRIKSHA.     Can.     Artocarpus 
ifolia. 

L^J'SI   retains    its   name  as  the   chief 
of  a  zillah.    It  was  t  he  capital  of  George 

3,  who   raised  himself   from    being  a 

before  the  mast  to  be  ruler  of  a  small 

to  principality.     Tule  Gatliay^  H,  p.  406 

'"TSRAJ.     Species    of    Adiantum,  A. 

tam,  A.  capillus  veneris,  A.  venustum, 

kri-soosa  or  fairy  hair  ferns,  the  leaves 

Jb  are  deemed  by  the  natives  of  India 
^t  and  febrifuge.  Gen.  Med,  Top.  p  127. 
^TU.    Malay.    A  spirit,  a  ghost. 


Xl^j 

GavEK 

GauBO, 

Port 

Gang, 

Ger 

Gander,  Goose, 

Bng 

HAOURAN. 

IIANUDAN  of  Kangra,     Chenab,  Ravi, 
Pavia  indica. — Boyle,  III.  Him.  Bot. 

HANUMAN    a  hindu   deity,  extensive- 
ly worshipped  ;  his  images  are  set  up  in  tern* 
pies,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  the 
society    of  the    former    companions    of  his 
glory ^     Rama  and  Sita.     He  is  supplicated 
by  the  hindus  on   their  birth-days  to  obtain 
longevity,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  the 
power  to  bestow.     As  the  god  of  enterprise, 
offerings  are  made    at  his    shrine  by  night. 
Hanumanis  called  Marati,   from  Pavana  be* 
ing  chief  of  the  Marut,  or  genii  of  the  winds. 
He  is  also  called  Muhabar.     As  the  monkey 
general,  who  assisted  Rama  in  his  war  with 
Havana,  he  is  regarded  and  worshipped  as 
a  demi-god.     Both    Hanumanjee    and  Boo* 
sundi    are   said    to     have  their   lives  pro- 
tracted through  the   four   yuga   of  hindoo 
chronology.    Boosund  was  a  crow,  who  had 
more   blood  than    he    could    drink   in  the 
wars  of  Sambhu  and   Nesambhu.     He  just 
quenched    his    thirst     with   blood    in    the 
wars  of  Rama.     But  in  the  wars  of  the  Ma-* 
habharat  he  broke   his  beak    by  striking  it 
against  the  hard  dry  earth  which  had  soaked 
in  the  little  blood  shed  on  the  occasion. 

In  1868,  Bala,  potail  of  Assaye,  who  was 
five  years  old  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
fought  the  battle,  was  the  pujari  of  the  tem- 
ple, in  which  the  Editor  put  up.  He  walked 
in  and  poured  water  on  the  lingam  (Abishe* 
gan)  and  on  Hanuman  and  on  the  bull  (Ba« 
sava)  then  put  rice  on  these,  then  walked 
Hround  five  times,  then  put  rice  on  the  tulsi. 
Tr.  Hind.  Vol.  II,  p.  207.  CjI  Myth.  Hindi 
p.  59.     See  Avatar. 

HANU MAN-GHUR.     See  Khaki. 
HANUMANTA  BIRA.     Tel.   also  Ben. 
Tel.  Leonotis  ncpeteBfolia. — R.  Brown, 

HANUZ.     Panjab,    Fraxinus  xanthoxyl- 
loides. 

HANZA,  sacred  goose.  The  figure  on 
Buddhist  monuments  is  the  Casarca  rutila 
or  Brahminy  goose,  The  goose  is  embla- 
zoned on  the  national  standard  of  Burmah. 
HANZA.  Hind.  Acacia  jacquemonti, 
HANZAL.  Hind.  Acer  cultratum,  also 
root  of  Cucumis  colocynthis  or  CitruUus  co- 
locynthus. 

HAOURAN.  In  May,  the  whole  of  this 
plain  is  covered  with  swarms  of  Bedouin 
wanderers  from  the  desert,  who  come  for 
water  and  pasturage  during  the  summer 
months,  and  to  obtain  a  provision  of  corn 
for  the  winter  :  they  remain  till  after  Sep- 
tember. If  they  are  at  peace  with  the  pasha, 
they  encamp  generally  amongst  the  villages 
near  the  springs  or  wells ;  if  at  war  with  him, 
confine  themselves  to  the  district  to 
the  south  of  Boazra,  towards  Om*c-jamaI 
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HAPTA  HINDU. 

and  Jadheins,  extending  as  far  as  Zerka. 
**  The  Arabs  of  the  jabal  Haonran  (called 
the  Ahl-ul-jabal),  and  those  of  the  Ledja, 
Beldom  encamp  beyond  their  usual  limits ; 
they  are  kept  in  more  strict  depend- 
ence on  the  pasha  than  the  other  tribes. 
The  Ahl-ul-jabl  are  the  shepherds  of  the 
people  of  the  plains,  who  entrust  them  with 
their  flocks  during  the  winter  to  pasture 
amongst  the  rocks  and  mountains.  In 
spring  the  Arabs  restore  the  flocks  to  their 
proprietors  receiving  for  their  trouble  one- 
fourth  of  the  lambs  and  kids,  and  a  like 
proportion  of  the  butter,  made  from  the 
milk  during  the  spring  months.  Those 
which  are  to  be  sold  are  taken  to  Damascus." 
The  soil  of  the  Houran  con.sist8  of  a  fine 
black  earth,  of  great  depth,  but  apparent- 
ly, at  the  present  day,  very  little  cultivated. 
— Burckliardt.  Bobinson^s  Travels,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  128  to  161. 

HAOU?  TSING!  TSING!  The  Chi- 
nese salutations  on  meeting,  meaning  liter- 
ally, are  you  well  ?  hail !  hail ! 

HAPIUM.  Bali.  Opium. 

HAPLOCHITONID^  family  has  2  Hap- 
lochiton,  1  Prototroctes. 

HAPLODACTYLUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  family  Sparidaa. 

HAPSUM,   See  Tin. 

HAPTA  HINDU,  of  the  Vendidad  is  the 
modem  Punjab,  the  Hapta  Sin  or  Hapta  Hin 
or  the  seven  rivers,  called  in  the  Vedas,  the 
Sapta  sindhava.  These  consist  of  the  Sindhu 
or  Indus,  with  its  eastern  confluents,  viz. 


Vipas  or  Hyphasis. 
Sated ru  or  Hesydrus. 
Kubha  or  Kophen. 


Vitasta  or  Hydaspes. 
Asikni  or  Ascesenes. 
Parushni   or  Hydra- 

otes. 

In  the  journeying  of  the  Aryan  race, 
their  fourteenth  settlement  was  in  Haptu 
Hindu  (Punjab  vi.  verse  19.)  the  Land  of 
the  seven  hindus,  that  is,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  Sutlej.  In  the  Vedas 
the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers  is  also  called 
the  Land  of  the  Seven  rivers.  The  tradi- 
tional Greek  names  also  are  seven.  The 
Indus  and  the  Sutlej  are  each  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  arms,  which,  in  their  earlier 
course  were  independent.  According  to 
this  view  it  stands  thus 

1.  Kophen  (Kubh^) 

2.  Indus,  Upper 

3.  Hydaspes  (Bidaspes)      II.  Hydaspes. 

4.  Akesines  (Asikni)         III.  Akesines. 

5.  Hyarotis    (Hydraotis,  |  jy  Hydraotes. 
Iravati-Parusuj,  )  ^ 

6.  Hyphasis  (Vipasa)        \ 

7.  Saranges  (Upper  Sa-  |  V.  Hyphasis. 
tadru,  Sutlej,  (}hara)    ) 


} 


I.  Indus. 


HABKU. 

Hitter  supposes  that  the  country  extendel 
as  far  as  the  Sarasvati,  but  such  a  supposi- 
tion  is     at    variance    with    history.    It  is 
now   ascertained  from    tlie  Vedas  that  Ik 
Arians  passed   the   Sutlej,   at   a  very  late 
pieriod,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Indi^ 
It  was  not   till  their   fourteenth  settlement 
after     the    migration    from     the    primiiive 
country  in  the  north,  that  they  passed  the 
Hindu-Kush  and  the  Indus.     The  prerionfi 
resting  places  form  an  unbroken  chain  of  the 
primitive  abodes  of  the  Arians  (the  Free  or 
the  Land  owners).     The  last  link  in  tbose 
earlier  settlements  is    the   land  of  tlie  Af- 
ghans, on  the  western  slopq,  of  the  Hindu* 
Kash.     Lower  down  to  the  westward  there 
is  but  one   settlement  necessary   to  securt 
their  previous  possessions,  namely,  the  two 
districts   of  Ghilan  and  Masandaran,  vitk 
the  passes  of  the  Caspian.     This  settlemeni 
more  to  the  north-west  (Grhilan  and  Masm* 
daran)    forms   therefore   also   a    conuecteii 
group.     Putting  these  two  groups  togethei; 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  one  single  fe^ 
tile  district  in  the  whole  of  Eastern  Oentitl 
Asia  of  which  our  Arian  ancestors  did  not 
possess  themselves,  except   Southern  Medii 
and  all  Farsistan  or  Persis.     Now  as  bistof 
exhibits  the  Arian  race  spread  thronghoot 
the  whole  of  Media,  but  as  dominant  onljia 
Persia,  it  follows  that  Ghilan  and  Ma^^tfi* 
daran  formed  the  nucleus  of  these  ancieni 
possessions  which  afterwards  became  soin- 
portantand  celebrated.   There  cannot  tbeie- 
fore  be  a  more  unfortunate  theoiy  thin  tbe 
one  which  makes  Persia  the  onginal  seatot 
Zoroaster  and  his  doctrine.     History  as  ve& 
as  personal  observations  at  the  present  iiiM^ 
supply  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  Innai 
having  been  the  popular   language  in  al 
these  districts.     The  names  in  the  Yeodidal 
moreover,   when  compared   with  SansknV 
turn  out  to  be  regular  ancient  formatioDS.-' 
Bunsen  Hi.  465,  487. 

HAPURMALEE.  Beng.     VallariB  dicho- 
tomus. 

HAB,  or  harchara.     Beno.    Cissos 
drangularis. 

HAR.     Hind.     A  necklace. 
HAR.     The  Rajpoot  god  of  war  is  B 
mara.     In  the  hindu  mythology  he  is 
sented  with  seven  heads  :  the  Saxon  god 
war  has  six.  The  six  headed  Mara  of  the  < 
Chersonese,  to  whom  was  raised  the  Ii 
seul  on  the  Weser,  was   worshipped  by 
SacasensB,  the  Catti,  the  Siebi  or  Sneri, 
Jetse  or  Qete,  and  the  Cimbri,evincinf  in  ^ 
as  in  religious  rites,   a  common  origin  «i 
the  martial  warriors  of  Hindustan.    Haf 
India,  istheThorofScandinavia^  The] 
of  the  martial  Rajpoot,  and  the  rites  of  ^ 
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rgoj  of  battle,  are  little  analogous  to 
of  the  meek  hinda,   the  follower  of 

pastoral  diyiuity,  the  worshipper  of 
J,  and  feeder  on  fruits,  herbs,  and  water/ 

Bajpoot  delights  in  blood  :  his  offencgs        HAR.     Hind.     A  plough,  enters  with  the 


HARA  KIKI 

the  hands,  and  is  esteemed  to  possess  won* 
derfnl  general  deobstrnent  and  purgative 
qualities,  &c.  &c.  but  is  in  reality  worthless* 
--Genl  Med  Top.,  p.  136,  153. 


le  god  of  battle  are  siinguinary,  blood 

ffiDe.    The  c«p  (capra)  of  libation  is 

haman  skull.     He  loves  them  because 

1^  are  emblematic  of  the  deity  he  worships ; 

he  is  taught  to  believe  that   Har   loves 

1,  who  in  war  is   represented   with    the 

11  to  drink  the  foeman's  blood,  and    in 

is  the  patron  of  wine    and   women. 

Parbatti  on  his  knee,  his   eyes  rolling 

the  juice  of  the  p'fool  and  opium,   such 

iBacchanalian  divinity  of  war:  this  is  not 

bism,  acquired  on  the  burning  plains  of 

bat  is  a  perfect  analogae  of  the  man- 

of  the    Scandinavian  heroes?      The 

)i  slays  buffaloes,  hunts  and  eats  the 

doer,  and  shoots  ducks  and  wild 

{cookru)  ;  he  worships   his  horse,    his 

aud  the  sun,  and  attends  more  to 

rtiai  song   of  the   bard  than   to  the 

of  the  brahmini     lu  the   martial  my* 

and  warlike  poetry  of  the    Scandi- 

19  a  wide  field   exists  for  assimilation, 

icomparisoQ  of  the  poetical  remains  of 

of  the  east  and   west  would  alone 

I  to  suggest  a     common    origin.     The 

(of Har,  a  human  skull,  the  iJalvarium, 

dialects   pronounced    cupar,  is    the 

SazoD.     The  cup  of  the  Scandinavian 

ippers  of  Thor,  the  god  of  battle,  was  a 

skall,  that  of  the  foe,  in  which  they 

their  thirst  of  blood ;  and  was  similar 

of  the  chief  of  the  hindoo  triad,  Har, 

of  battle,  who  leads  his  heroes  in  the 

field  of  slaughter  '*  with  the  cupra,  in 

td,  with  which  he  gorges  on  the  blood  of 

in.  The  Gosain  are  the  peculiar  priests 

or  Bal,  they  seem  all    to  indulge  in 

iting  drugs,  herbs  and  drinks. — Tod^s 

tn,  Vol.  L  />.  67.    See  Bal ;  Gosain. 

^K,    Termiualia     chebula,    and    other 

species,     furnish     all   the    discarded 

)balan8    of     old   pharmacopseias.      The 

are  much  used  in  dyeing.    The  myro- 

from  Delhi  and  Harowtee,  Hindostan 

|lhe  Dekhan,  are  of  four  kinds  namely  ; 

harra,    Astiingent     and    purgative : 

linmesalihs :    given  in  medicine  to  chil- 

t^5  four  seers  for  one  rupee.     Jutval  harra, 

in  the  same  way :  eight  seers  for  one 

Ghaipel  hainra,   used  only  in   dyeing, 

fiecFs  for  one  rupee.     According  to  the 

|of  the  myrobalan,  its  value  augments,  so 

a  very  large  one  may   be  worth  one 

•fed  rupees  or  more,  the  natives  believ- 

itthe  very  large  ones  have  the  virtue  of 

^i  P^iog  ^y  being  merely  retained  in 


composition  of  many  compound  words. 

HABA.  A  name  of  Siva  or  Mahadeo. 
See  Basanth,  Inscriptions,  p-  390.     Iswara. 

HARA.     A  Mountain  range. 

H ARA.  A  branch  of  the  Chouhon  Raj- 
poots. There  are  a  few  of  this  distinguished 
tribe  in  Ruttunpoor,  Bansee  of  Goruckpoor, 
but  they  are  very  rarely  met  with  elsewhere 
in  the  North  Western  Provinces. — Elliot, 

HARADUL.     Guz.     Curcuma  longa. 

HARAKAT.  Ar.  Trouble;  inconve- 
nience. Under  British  rule  in  India,  harakat 
na  hui,  baiakat  hui,  trouble  there  has 
been  none,  blessing  hath  there  been.  Rur» 
ion's  Fllgriynage  to   Meccah,  Vol.  I,  p.  11. 

HARA  KIRI,  is  from  Hara,  Japanese^ 
the  belly  and  Kiri,  root  form  of  Kiru, 
to  cut,*  self  immolation  by  disembowell* 
ing,  a  mode  of  self  execution  adopted 
in  Japan.  In  1869,  when  Taki  Zenza 
buro  was  pei'mitted  by  the  Mikado  so  to 
die,  because  he  had  ordered  the  Europeans 
to  be  fired  upon  at  Kobe,  he  wore  a  dress  of 
ceremony,  and  a  Zimbaori  coat.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  high  altar  and  prostrated  him- 
self twice,  with  his  pupil  on  his  left  to  act 
as  the  Kaishaku  or  beheading  friend.  Ho 
was  presented  with  the  Waki-zashi- short 
sword  or  dirk,  9J  inches  long,  which  the 
victim  raised  to  his  head  and  placed  in  front 
of  himself  He  then  confessed  aloud  "  I  and  1 
lone,  unwarrantably  gave  the  order  to  fire 
on  the  foreigners  at  Kohe  and  again  as  they 
tried  to  escape.  For  this  crime  I  disem- 
bowel myself  and  I  beg  you  who  are  present  to 
do  me  the  honor  of  witnessing  the  act.** 
Bowing  again,  he  let  his  clothes  fall  to  the 
waist,  then  took  the  dagger  and  stabbing 
himself  below  the  waist  on  the  left  side  he 
drew  it  slowly  across  to  the  right  side  and 
turning  the  dirk  in  the  wound,  he  gave  it  a 
slight  upward  turn.  He  then  drew  out  the 
dirk,  leant  forwai'd  and  stretched  out  his 
neck.  At  that  moment  the  Kaishaku  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  with  one  blow  severed  the 
head  from  the  body,  made  a  low  bow,  wiped 
his  sword  and  retired.  The  stained  dagger 
was  then  solemnly  borne  away  as  "proof  of 
the  execution.  The  Samurai  or  gentlemen 
of  the  military  class,are  trained  from  infancy 
to  regard  this  self  execution  as  an  honourable 
form  of  expiation.  In  some  parts  of  Japan 
as  the  victim  criminal  stretches  out  his  hand 
to  take  the  wooden  dagger,  the  Kaishaku 
strikes  off  his  head.  Or  a  daimio  disem^ 
bowels  himself   and  cuts    his  own    throat 
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Mr.  Olipliant  says  the  knife  nsed,  under  the 
old  system  is  about  10  inches  long,  sharp  as 
a  razor^  and  made  of  steel  of  the  highest  tem- 
per. It  is  only  nsed  to  make  a  slight  incision, 
significant  of  the  intention  of  the  victim  to 
put  an  end  to  himself.  His  intimate  friend 
stands  over  him  with  a  drawn  8Wor»iand 
when  he  commences  to  make  the  aforesaid 
incision^  the  sword  descends  and  the  head 
rolls  at  the  feet  of  his  disconsolate  family. 
AJtr.  Mitford  in  Coi'nh,  Mag.  Nov,  18H9. 
Oliphant  II  p.  147.  Manners  and  Gustoms  of 
the  Japanese  p.  193. 

HARALU.     Hind.     See  Hnrala. 

HARAM.  In  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Turkey, 
the  haram  means  the  female  part  of  the 
family  of  a  Turk,  and  the  word  is  used  to 
avoid  the  iidecorum,  in  the  eyes  of  a  maho- 
medan,  of  mentioning  his  wives  or  daughters. 
It  is  likewise  the  name  for  that  part  of  the 
house  where  the  females  dwell.  Mahome- 
dans  are  so  scrupulous  to  avoid  speaking 
personally  of  their  female  relations,  that 
when  obliged  to  refer  to  them,  they  say  '*  my 
house  is  sick,"  or  **my  house  sends  compli- 
ments to  your  house."  The  haram  in  India 
means  a  purchased  woman  associating  with 
her  maker.  In  Arabia,  the  haram  woman 
would  be  a  slave  woman  taken  in  war. — 
Rich* 8  Residence  in  Koordlstan^  Vol  I,  p.  2. 

HARAM.  Hind.,  according  to  the  Maho- 
medan  law,  unlawful  food  such  as  pork, 
wine,  mushrooms,  &c.,  hence  Haram i,  and 
Haramzadah  a  vicious,  wicked,  man  or  beast. 

HARA-MUK  or  Gunga  bnl,  Tib.  means 
literally  place  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  a  sa- 
cred lake  on  the  mountain  of  Haramuk  in 
Kashmir.  It  lies  under  the  wildest  and 
most  lofty  peaks  of  the  mountain ;  is  1  ^ 
mile  long  and  200  or  300  yards  wide,  and 
is  about  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. — Vigne. 

HARAN,  the  present  Karra,  a  day's  jour- 
ney south  of  Odessa,  to  which  Abraham 
went  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. — Bwisen,  III, 
464. 

HARAN.     See  Mesopotamia, 

HARAND,  a  district  in  Eastern  Belu- 
chistan  bordering  on  the  Indus.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  eastern  sections  of  Beluchistan. 
See  Kelat. 

HARANG  of  Pangi,  Juniperus  squamosa, 
the  creeping  Juniper. 

HARAQUAITA  is  the  Arachosia  of  the 
classics,  the  country  of  the  Rachos,  with 
whom  the  immigrant  Arians  came  in  con- 
flict, and  who  have  been  turned  to  the  fearful 
Rakshasa  of  popular  hindu  belief.  Ac- 
cording to  General  i^eiTier,  Arachosia  can 
be  distinctly  shown,  by  the  Greek  meaaure- 
metitB>  to  have  beeji  at  the  trains  of  Shahi*- 


HARDAtJL-LAliA- 

2ohak  or  Olan  Robat,  between  Kilat-i* 
Ghilji  and  Mokoor.  According  to  Ch.  Bac- 
sen,  Haraquati,  denominated  the  fortnDate^ 
is  south  of  Kabul,  and  is  the  Haranvyati  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  Arjichosiaof 
the  classics.  It  was  the  ninth  settlement 
made  by  the  Avians  (vers^  13)  in  a  conntrj 
which  the  Arians  conquered  and  it  was  here 
tlijit  they  commenced  to  inter  their  dead, 
which  the  Zind-avest«  strictly  prohibits  tie 
being  the  greatest  desecration  of  the  sacwd 
ea^rth,  another  apost^acy  therefore  from  ik 
true  faitli.  Arachotia,  mentioned  on  toe 
coins  of  the  Indo-Greek  rulers,  was  Canda- 
har. — Bicnsen,  111,  pp.  464  to  485.  Ed.  ft^ 
riers  Jo  urn  ^^  p.  323.  Sue  Arians,  Greeks  of 
Asia,  Cabul,  pp.  434  to  438.     Sadra. 

HARAOATI  or  Harauti,  the  Hara,  a 
bi'anch  of  the  Chohan  dynasty,  are  descend- 
ed from  Anuraja^  a  son  of  Visaldeva,  or 
more  properly  of  Manakya  rai  (Tod,  Vol. 
II,  p.  454)  who  in  A.  D.  0i>5,  founded  Sam- 
bhur  hence  his  title  of  Sumbri  rao.  la 
A.  D.  1024  Anuraja  took  possession  rf 
Asi  or  Hansi  in  Hariana.  The  Bandi 
branch  of  this  family  reckon  from  na 
Ratan,  who  built  Ratanpooi*,  the  naoi 
of  the  chief  town  in  1578  to  1821  in  whick 
year  was  Ram  Siuli.  The  Kotah  bi-ftnek 
reckon  from  Madhu  Sinh,  son  of  laoBattf 
iu  A.  D.  1  679  to  Kiswar  Sinh,  Madhu  Sinli 
regent  in  A.  D.  1819. — Thomas'  Frins^p,^ 
249. 

HARB,  an  Arab  tnbc  who  warred  Tr'tk 
Mahomed.  Mahomed  is  fabled  to  have  »• 
suscitated  those  killed  in  the  war  bj  ^ 
application  of  Balsam  of  Mecca. 

HARB- SIR,  a  hamlet  at  Poonah. 

HARBURENNl  and  other  places  in  C^ 
Ion,  have  numerous  rock  inscriptions  in  ^ 
Pali  language  from  104  B.  0.  to  twelfti 
century  iu  the  Lat  to  the  modern  Tamil clw 
racter.  Religion  mentioned  is  buddhist 
Sir  Wilmot  Horton  says,  there  are  tboa- 
sands  of  these  inscriptions  in  GeTlon,aM 
they  exhibit  the  Deva  Nagari  in  all  its  trair 
sitions.  The  inscriptions  would  appear  to 
be  much  defaced,  and  little  is  yet  made  or 
them. — Vol.,  V,  p.  654. 

HARSCHARA,   Beng.  Vitis  quadrangt^ 
laris. 

HAR-CUCHILA,  Strvchnos  colubrina. 

HARDAUL-LALA,  a  chief  of  Bunded 
cund,  whose  spirit,  according  to  the  naU 
of  northern  India,  visited  the  camp  of 
Hastings  with  cholera  in  ^consequence  of  < 
slaughter     of  cows   in    the     grove  wnei 
the  chief's   ashes    were  interred.     Hard*] 
is  the  name  given  to    the   earth  moon 
on  which  a  flag  is   placed,  raised  io  a^' 
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|idemie  dideaae  from  the  villages  of  north- 
^lndi&.— Wilson. 

L^HARDWAR,  in  L.  29®  57'  5*' ;  N.  and  L. 
(B*  9'5"E.,  is  a  town  in  Girhwal  on  the 
l^ht  bink  of  the  Gaiiges,  east  of  Sahardn^ 
i.  The  level  of  the  Ganges  at  Hurdwar 
I  l,(i24  fti  The  Ganges  falls  rapidly  to 
jwftT)  which  is  l,tiOO  iniies  from  the 
itb.  It  is  a  great  place  of  pi  Igrimage,  the 
rag  often  occapying  the  valley  of  the 
[ges  \o  a  length  of  nine,  and  a  depth  of 
miles  from  the  village  of  Doodca  past 
war  and  Mrapore  to  Kntiknl  and  Jooa- 
)K,  Its  celebrity  is  owing  to  the  proxi- 
Inr  of  the  Rikikase  gorge,  from  which 
Ganges  escapes  from  the  Sevalik  hills  of 
Himalaja  moan  tains,  thirteen  miles  above 
:dwar.  The  greatest  assemblies,  are  called 
imbh,  and  occur  every  i2th  ytar,bnt  there 
others  every  sixth  and  at  certain  periods 
year  when  pilgrims  come  to  drink 
waters  and  bathe  in  the  stream.  In  1807, 
estimated  that  2,85/>,96(i  people  were 
it  at  the  fair  but  the  nnmbers  range 
100,000  to  3,000,000.  Koorabh,  also 
>barie  are  the  names  of  the  great  pil» 
iJairs  held  at  Hard  war  every  TJUi  and 
tear.  From  Hurdv/ar,  to  Rikakasi,  a  dis- 
of  thirteen  miles,  the  valley  of  the 
is  covered  with  deuSe  brushwood, 
nitjht  the  Dadoo,  or  cold  wind  from 
in  tains,  blows  down  the  vaUey  with 
Tiolence.  It  blows  from  the  Himalayas 
Ijdown  the  gorge  at  Hurdwar,  and  in 
typhoons  are  very  frequent.  Pilj^rims 
to  Hurdwar  from  all  parts  of  Hind- 
and  Benp^al,  from  the  Deccan,  the 
3»b,  from  Cashmere,  Affj^hanistan,  Tar- 
^  Thibet  and  China,  some  as  religions 
I,  some  as  worldly  tradesmen.  For 
around  the  place  it  is  one  immense 
praent.  Colouel  Ynle  has  seen  bud- 
pilgrims  at  Hurdwar  who  had  crossed 
Himalaja,  from  Malia-china,  as  they 
to  visit  the  holy  flame  of  Jawalamukhi 
le  Punjab.  In  1829  Gosaeens  fought 
^ay  to  the  Ganges,  and   many  were 

« 

peat  attack  of  epidemic  cholera  occnr- 
l«  Hurdwar  in  1783,  when  20,000  people 
■^,"4  eight  days.— YttZe'tf  Gaihay.  p.  411.— 

''^'•^m^l?.  177. 

^RDWARB. 

Dan.  ChincAgliO)  It. 

Qaincalharia,  Port. 

Mjeloizohnue  towar^ 

wii,  Rus. 

QainqmUftria,  Sp. 

Jarokram,  Sw. 

Commerce,  goods  of  everv  kind  made 
Dictal.  McCulloch's  Comm,  Dkt.  p.  627. 


ivarcr, 
»mery,  Dux 

?toll€rie,Qniiicail- 

Fr. 

J^WTen,  Ger. 

'*"»,      GU2,  Hind. 


HAREBM. 

HARDWARI PEORI,  or  Indian  TelloW, 
is  the  dried  deposit  precipitated  from  the 
nrine  of  cows  that  have  been  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  mango  (Mangifera  indica^.  It 
consists  principally  of  magnesia  and  "pur- 
reic  acid,'*  as  it  has  been  called  by  Sir  R* 
Kane.  On  treating -a  solution  with  weak 
muriatic  acid,  after  evaporation,  yellow  scaly 
crystals  of  pnrreic  acid  are  obtained.  Hard-^ 
wari  peori  is  usnaMy  met  with  in  tlie  bazaars 
in  lumps,  "  Wilayiti  peori"  is  chrome  yellow, 
in  lamps  (chromate  of  lead).  Hardwari 
indicates  the  locality  where  it  is  obtained. 
A  dye  made  of  the  Harsing^ar  is  sold  under 
the  same  name. — PoivelL  Hand  Book,  Econ* 
Froil  Puvjah  p.  195. 

HARDWICraA  BINATA,  Boxb. ;  W.  ^  A. 


Caratcha. 
Aiijuu. 


Can 
Mauk. 


£pe. 
Nai-a  epo. 


Tel 


a 


n 


Acha  or  Attimaram.  Tam.  |  Nar  yepa. 

This  large  leguminous  tree  grows  in  the 
forests  of  the  Godavery ;  in  the  NallaMallai,^ 
on  the  mountains  of  the  Ooromandel  coast, 
in  some  parts  of  Khandeish,  and  in"  the 
Padshapoor  jungles,  in  the  Guzelhntty  pass, 
common  in  Lulling  pa.ss  between  Malligaum 
and  Dhoolea  and  on  the  hills  of  the  Sone 
valley.  It  is  a  most  elegant  tree,  tall,  and 
erect,  with  an  elongated  coma  and  the 
branches  pendulous.  On  the  Godavery,  it 
is  often  hollow  in  the  centre.  Yields  a  timber 
of  an  excellent  quality  for  beams  and  a 
variety  of  uses.  The  wood  is  red.  or  dark 
coloured,  very  hard,  very  strong  and  heavy. 
As  the  shoots  grow  up  very  straight,  it  is 
also  valuable  for  rafters  The  bark  yields  a 
strong  fibre  and  the  people  of  the  island  of 
Siva  Samndram  use  it  without  further  pre- 
paration. Roxb.  Volgt,  Mr,  Rohde's  MSS,f 
HooJcer^s  Him.  Journ,  Vol.  I.  p  50,  W.  and  A^ 
Mr.  Latham,  Captain  Beddome,  Dr.  Gibson. 

HARD  WICK,  general,  an  officer  who 
served  in  India,  a  distinguished  naturalist, 
whose  labours  were  of  great  value* 

HARE. 


RzhoDg, 


Tibet. 


Arneh,  Arab. 

Amoheth,  Heb. 

See  Lepns.  Mammalia. 

HAREEM  Arab.  A  sacred  or  forbidden 
place  where  no  one  should  intrude.  It  often 
denotes  the  ladies*  apartments.  It  alsa 
means  the  harm,  a  captured  slave  in  Arabia, 
in  India,  a  purchased  woman.  From  ancient 
times,  leading  the  females  captive  appears 
to  have  been  the  sign-  of  complete  victory. 
Rajpoot  inscriptions  ofben  allude  to  "  a  con- 
queror beloved  by  the  wives  of  his  conquered 
foe,'*  and  in  the  early  parts  of  .Scripture  the 
same  notion  is  referred  to,  the  mother  of 
Sisera,  (Judges  verse  31 .)  asks,  "  Have  they 
not.  divided  I  he  prey  ;  to  every  man  a  damsel 
or  two  ?"     Tod's  Rajastkw,  Voh  L  p.  312. 
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HARIANA. 
HAREIN.     Hind.     Tctranthera  monope- 
tak. 

HAREJJGS.     Fn.     IleiTiiigs. 
HAR-i-'AKaRI,     HiNu.     Uicca   disticlia. 

HAK  COVfND.  A  Sikh  guru.  See 
Govii.d.Gnni,  Sikli.       ■ 

HAHHAft.     HiSD.     Termiualia  diebulft. 

HAK,— HAR.  Asnb-divisioii,  or  part,  of 
an  eiil:iCe.  In  Simgor  it  mt:aiis  the  cultivat- 
ed space  itamediatuly  rouiJ<t  a  villiigt  wiiich 
is  quite  opposed  lo  the  meaning  it  gciieiitily 
beurs  iu  tho  North  Went,  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  land  most  distant  tVom  the  situ  ot'  the 
vilifige,  i.  e.,  beyond  the  Wungha.  In  Bun- 
dlecnnd  and  some  otiier  places,  it  sigiiities 
a  ti-ac't  of  land,  but  the  terni  in  no  way  indi- 
catiis  sepai'atti  piKjBusEiion  uf  the  tract  desig- 
nated.     Elliot,  Sviip.  Glues. 

HAR-HAR.     Hind.     Cleome  viscnaa. 

HAK  HARA,  also  Uinbed'her.  HiSD. 
Terminnlla  eht^bnla. 

HARI,alaoIshwarI.  Sans.  Aristolocliia 
indica. 

HARAt  Bemi-aboiigHial  tribes  of  Bengal ; 
a  servant  of  the  lowest  class,  a  sweeper. — 
Wihon,  Dr  W.  W.  Renter.      See  Hadi. 

HARi,  Hind,  Gasnarina  rnaricata  Ruxh. 
Armeiiiaca  vulgaris  or  apricot;  Aristolochia 
indica  ;  also  Temiiualia  citrina. 

HARI.  A  name  of  Krishna,  as  an  avatar 
of  Vishnn. 

HARI  The  great  harvest!)  are  called  in 
hiniti  R.ibi  and  Khnrif,  or  by  the  villagers 
"Hari"  and  "Sawaui,"froni  the  mimes  of'the 
mouths  in  which  tiie  crops  are  ripe.  U.ibi  is 
the  spring  harvest,  kharif  tho  autumn,  but  it 
is  uot  all  land  that  bears  two  harvests.  Land 
that  does  so,  is  called  "  dorasli,"  and  hind 
that  only  bears  once,  "  ekfash,"  but  there 
are  certain  tracts  of  country  where  two  or 
even  three  harvests  are  taken  off  the  soil. 
The  pi'incipal  urops  of  the  Rabi  are  the 
cold  weat.lier  cropa  of  wheat,  bai'ley  gram, 
"tnatfar"  (Vicia),  lentils,  tobacco,  Hnaeed, 
"sarshaf"  or  "  sarson,"  "  rai,"  &c.  Tho 
kharif  sowings  are  '■  Jawar,"  bajva  (millet), 
maize,  rice,  "  moth,"  "  niung,"  "  mash," 
and  other  pulses,  augar-caue,  and  cotton. — 
Fowell  Hand  Bunk. 

HARIALI  GRASS.  Cynodon  dactylon. 
Pees.  Was  introduced  into  the  Persian 
pi-ovinces  of  Fars  and  Khiisistan,  during 
the  British  expeditions  of  1856-67. 

HARIANA,  in  L,  31  o  33'  L.  ?5  »  49' 
6  6,  in  the  Hoaheai'pur  districf,  Pnnjaab, 
abont  10  milen  N,  N.  W.  of  H<K=!hiarpur. 
l,0(3a  feet  G.  T.  T.  Dr.  Royle  mentions  that 
the  glasses  of  Hariana  (Sivsa  and  Rohtak) 
— and  indeed  it  is  true  of  the  Rakhs  generally, 
consist  of  species  ofPuiicum,  Pennisetum, 


HARI  CHANDAIfAM. 
Cenchms,  Ghetaria,  Vilfa,  Dactyl oleniaci, 
Chloris,  Eleusine,  Achrachne,  Poa,  Eiig- 
rostis  and  Andropogon,  species  of  SaccWom, 
aiidRoltbollia.  Besides  various  gi-aeses,  oth« 
fodders  are  employed  :  in  one  place  a  duTcr 
01  lucerne,  ''  Shotal,"  is  grown  |  also  Sinji, 
but  this  principally  by  Europeans  fur  lltir 
hiir-es  and  other  cattle.  Cul  tie  are  nanatly  fed 
(besides  grass)  (m  bhusa,  or  as  it  is  called  in 
Punjabi  "  turi,"  the  chopped  straws  of  wk« 
and  barley,  beKides  which  they  get  "  Kaibi, " 
the  dried  stalks  of  jawar  (H.  Borghum); 
this  latter  when  green  and  fresh  is  called 
"  Gharri."  Chopped  leaves  of  the  ber  twii 
Z.  vulgaris  ami  Z.  nnmmnlaiia ,  called 
''  mnlla,"  are  much  used,  and  are  said  In  be 
fattening.  Dr.  Henderson  mentions  that  ia 
Shahpur  and  one  or  two  other  distncii, 
turnips  are  grown  very  extenBively  for  feed- 
ing cattle  during  the  cold  weather  and  the; 
often  attain  a  larger  size  than  in  Enrop«,  A 
few  of  these  are  used  in  times  of  famine  In 
food,  as  the  "  markan"  grass,  tho  wild  Si'- 
ank,  "  Phog,"  the  seed  of  Calligonaai  pcij- 
gonnm,  is  nsed  as  hnman  food  in  the  Puafb 
in  times  of  famine,  Dbaman  or  anjan  iPoi- 
nisetnm  ceuchi-uides)  is  considered  the  brt 
grass  for  cattle,  rapidly  improving  tLeirwm- 
dition  and  increaeing  their  produce  in  nu*- 
Jhang  is  a  scented, grass  and  prubahlji* 
dropognn  Bcheanauthus  and  tiie  foot  ofl 
mnricatum  forms  the  Kliaskbas  need  a 
matting  tatties  and  screeus  for  cooHnpll" 
fttmosphei-e. — Pun-ell  Hand  Book  Econ.  Pr» 
Puvjab,  pp.  244aLid  245.  R'.ijU  III.  Sm. 
B'daiii/,  p.  421.  Maeon's  Tenaeserim.  1* 
liant'e  Middle  Kw^dom,  p.  277.  flwfart 
Himalai/an  Journal,  Vol.  II,  p.  2S9.  S«^ 
Food,  Graminaceto ;  Grasses  :   Rushes. 

HARIANA.  Edrisi  speaks  of  the  pwpli 
of  the  towns  of  Baujhir  and  Hariana,  oniba 
Baiijhir  {Panjshir  rivor)  as  emplojrf  ii 
mining  silver,  and  Iboso  of  Che  latiei'UiW 
torious  "for  Ibo  violence  and  wickednessB 
their  character."  The  position  of  this  I'li" 
of  Panjshtr  does  not  seem  to  be  known  pi'»> 
though  mahomedan  coins  exist  Blruck  al 
that  pluco  in  the  ninth  century  but  the  tkII^ 
has  retained  its  character  to  this  day.  ""^^ 
fair  scene,"  says  Wood,  "  is  chiefly  pwpls^ 
by  robbers,  who.se  lawless  lives  andii'* 
ending  feuds  render  it  an  unfit  abode  fuT 
honest  men."  Hariana  is  perhaps  Patvi* 
at  which  there  ai-e  silver  mines  markti.  1' 
Wood's  suj'vey,  Edrisi  also  speaks  of  ^'-' 
darab  as  a  town  sorronnded  by  gardens, 
oi'chiirds,  and  vineyards,  where  they  sli''™ 
the  silver  from  Pimjshir  and  Harinna  t^"S. 
i.  -176,  seq.—Yitle  C'lihui/  II.  p.  0^5. 

HARI  CHANDANaM.  SiHS.  Tst.  ^"S- 
talum  album  — Xt»n. 


HIRINPADI. 

HARI  CHANDRA.     See  Hariscbandra. 

HAEIDAS,  the  reader  or  reciter  of  the 
wyaua  and  preacher  of  the  KirtAn  during 
Ram  Nsiomi.     See  Yug  byasa. 

HARIDRA.  Sans.  Curcuma  loDga.  Tur- 

Bric. 

HARIDWAR.    See  Naga. 

HARf,  jHARIAN.     Hind.      Prunus   Ar- 
leniaca. 

HARI  HOLKAR,     See  Holkar,  Mahratta 
rernment. 

HARI-KARAPUTRA.     See  Hindu. 
[HARI-HARA,    or    Haii-Hara  puti^a,     a 

leof  the  Hindoo  deity  Avenar. 
[HARISCHANDRA,  a  celebrated  king  of 

itaprightness  of  the  Chandra  Vansa,  or 
^Tansa,  or  lunar  race,  that  reigned  in  An- 
^a  and  Kasi,  but  afterwards  in  Maga- 
(Behar)  and  Indi'aprashtha  (Delhi).  In 
dynasty  are  included  the  kings  of  Kasi 
aares),  the  line   of  Puru  and  the  lino  of 

Atri....,.,,.Mani. 

Soma. Lunus,  the  Moon. 

Baddh Mercury,  married  Ila,dangh- 

ter  of  Ikshwaku,  the  sun. 
Alias  or  Pururavas. 

Aja kings   of     Kasi,   descended 

from  him. 
Ialiasha...Devanahusha,  Dionysos,  Bac- 
chus (Wd.) 

Tavati Father  of  Puru  and  Yadu. 

ffdiDg  to  Tod,  the  following  are  syn- 
lifims  of  the  Solar  and  Lnnar  Races  : 
Iba  of  the  Lunar  Race  married  Ila, 
[•sterof  Ikshwaku. 

ihandra,    contemporary   of  Parasu- 
of  lnnar  line. 

cot.  of  Taljanga,  of  Parasuraraa. 
ibarisha,  cot.  of  Gradhi,  founded  Elanouj. 
the  line  of  Para  occurs  Hastin,  who 
Hastinapur,  and  Vichitravirya.  In  the 
ta  mythology,  Indu,  Som,  Chandra,  in 
•rit,  mean  the  moon :  hence  the  lunar 
is  termed  the  Chandra- vansa,  or  Indu- 
or  Soma-vansa.  Hariscbandra  is 
to  get  a  son  from  Varuna,  but  is  re- 
to  offer  him  to  the  god,  which  he 
W  not  do. — Thomas^  Prinsep^s  Indian 
Hies.  Tod.  See  Magadha,  Mysore, 
Panda,  Surya. 
^RI  MANDHAKAMU.  Tbl.  Cicer 
mm. — I/inn. 

W  MUNQ-.  Beng.  Hind.  Green-gram, 
)la8  mungo. 

i^RlN^.  Pan  J.  Cornns  macrophylla,  Wall, 
^'IND.    Bicinus  oommnnis,  the  castor 
flant.    See  Arind. 
AElJ^GaS.    Gbb.    also  Haringen.   Dux. 


HARM  ALA  RUT  A. 

HARIPORE,  about  12  miles  from  the 
Ravi  on  the  eastern  bank,  is  supposed  to  be 
tlie  Sangala  of  Alexander.  It  is  west  of 
Pakpatan. 

HARIR.  HiKD.  Terminalia  citi'ina. 

HARITHA,  Sapipdus  detergeus  ;  Sa cu- 
min atu  a. 

HARISCHANDI,  a  Yaishnava  sect  of 
hindus,  aniongsfc  tho  Dom  or  sweeper  race 
of  the  western  provinces  of  India.  SeeHiudu. 

HARI   SP]NA,  See  Inscriptions,  p.  384. 

HARI  SWAM  INI,  See.  lnscriptions,'p.  380. 

HARITA.  Sans,  Phaseolus  radiatus. 

HARITAKA.  Sans.  Terminalia  chcbala. 
Myrobala,n. 

HARITALAKA.  Sans,  sulphuret  of  Arse- 
nic. 

HARITA  MANJARI.  Tel.  Acalypha 
indica. — Lhin, 

HARI  VARNA.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  392. 
Hari- Vishnu. 

HARIWA,  this  counti-y,  so  named  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  is  the  Aria  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Haroyu  of  the  Vendidad,  the 
modern  Herat. — BunseVy  III,  481. 

HARJANGI.  Hind.  Terminalia  citrina 
or  T.  chnbnla. 

HARJORA,  Hind.  Cissus  quadrangu- 
laris. 

HARKA.     Can.     Harmala  ruta. 

HARKADI.     Hind,  a  dye  stuff. 

HARKARA  Hinp.  Peks.,  a  messenger. 
See  Inscriptions,  p.    388. 

HARKUCH  KANTA.  Hind,  also  Har- 
kut.  Hind.  Syn.  of  Dilivaria  ilicifolia.    Jusa, 

HAR-KAT,  Harkooch  Kanta.  Hind. 
Dilivaria  ilicifolia. 

HARM.  Arab.  Literally  he  did  honor, 
hence  it  means  sacred.  It  is  applied  to  the 
women's  apartments,  also  to  the  women  cap- 
tives and  purchased  women.  The  words  ha- 
ram,  unlawful,  hurmat,  chastity,  harami  and 
haramzadah  a  wicked  person  or  animal,  mo- 
harram  the  first  month  of  the  mahomedan 
year,  come  from  this  word.  See  Haram, 
Hareem. 

HARM.     Tam.     Wood  or  timber. 

HARMAL.     Hind.     Peganum  harmala. 

HARMALA  RUTA. 
Peganum  karmala.  |  Rata  sylvestris. 


^ISPADL  OonvoIvuluB  anrensis. 


Harka, 
Kodar, 


Can. 
Hind, 


Viraga, 
Arkalu, 


Tam. 
Tel. 


Grows  plentifully  at  Lahore,  the  ruins  of 
the  old  city  are  covered  with  this  weed  and 
Asclepias  gigantea.  Harmal,  in  Lahore, 
is  looked  upon  as  the  plant  devoted  to  the 
pariahs  the  inferior  caste,  yet  though  a 
Sikh  or  hindoo,  would  not  touch  Harmal, 
the  seeds  are  in  common  use  among  the  na- 
tives to  fumigate  the  rooms  of  the  wounded. 
The  natives  fancy  that  a  person  suffering 
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HAROYU. 

from  any  discharge,  as  heBmorrhoids,  the 
monthly  un wellness,  &c.,  is  unclean,  and  that 
the  exhalation  proceeding  from  sncli  person 
may  be  prejudicial  to  the  wound,  tlierefore 
it  is  customary  on  the  enfrance  of  every 
stranger  to  strew  a  few  grains  of  harmal 
upon  a  charcoal  fire.  The  natives,  with 
the  exception  of  Sikhs  and  hindoos,  use 
these  seeds  internally  ag?iinst  weakness  of 
sight  and  retention  of  urine. — Dr.  Honigler- 
gnr,  p.  284. 

HARMANDUR,  a  celebrated  Sikh  tem- 
ple at  Amratsar.  It  was  destroyed,  in  1762, 
by  Ahmnd  Khan, 

HARMOZIA,  this  ancient  town  in  a  bay 
of  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz  was  subsequently 
called  Gambroon  but  now  Bandar  Abbas, 
a  sea-port  town  in  the  province  of  Kirman 
in  a  barren  country.  It  is  fortified  witli  dou- 
ble walls.  Bassorah  diduot  long  btnefit  by 
the  fall  of  Hormuz  ;  but  app<?ars  to  have  been 
nearly  ruined  during  the  reign  of  Nadir 
Shah  whose  tyranny  extended  its  baneful 
influence  even  to  this  extremity  of  the  Per- 
sian empire ;  so  that  in  1750  Mr.  Plaisted 
found  there  nine  houses  out  often  deserted. 
In  the  vear  1639,  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  English  factory  at  Bassorah,  subordinate 
to  that  at  Gambroon  and  protected  by  fir- 
mans.— Ousley^s  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  165.  A 
Journal  from  Calcutta  to  Aleppo,  S^c.,  p.  11- 
Lond.  175 H.  Kiiinier*8  Geographwal  Me* 
moir,  p.  201.     See  Kirman. 

HARMOZONTB.     See  Kirman. 

HARMUZL     Hind,  a  deep  red  earth. 

HARN,  Mahr.  An ti lope  cervicapra. — 
'  Tallna.     See  Antelope. 

HARNAULI.  Hind,  Solanura  xantho- 
carpum,  Riciuus  communis,  the  castor  oil 
plant  and  seed. 

HARNESS,  Aba-aba.     Malay. 

HARO-BEREZAITI.     See  Arians. 


H AROON-UR  RAS  HID,  a  kalif  of  Bagh- 
dad,  the  fifth  of  theAbbassi  Khalifa.  He  came 
to  the  throne  of  Bagdad  in  A.  H.  170  =  A.  D. 
786.  At  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Khalifa 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  that  ever  exist- 
ed ;  and  extended  from  the  confines  of  India 
and  Tartary  to  the  Mediterranean,  including 
also  all  northern  ^rica.  The  reign  of  Ha- 
roon-ur  Rashid  was  prosperous  and  splendid. 
He  has  been  famed  for  liberality  and  justice, 
but  his  bloody  cruelties  throw  an  eternal 
stain  on  his  memory.  He  died  at  Taos  in 
Khorassan  after  a  reign  of  22  years.  The 
Daoodputra,  the  reigning  family  at  Bahawal- 
pur,  claim  to  be  descended  from  Haroon«ur« 
Kashid. 

HAROYU.  The  fifth  gettlemont  of  the 
Arians  was  iu  Haroyu,  the  Hariya  of  the  '  crusades. 
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HARAN. 

cuneiform  inscriptions.  Its  name  hfw  no 
connexion  with  the  Arians,  but  comes  from 
the  river  now  called  "  Heri,*'  aboundiug  in 
water.  The  Greek  district  Aria  comprises  the 
larger  portion  of  Segestan,  and  forms  part  of 
southein  Khorassan.  In  the  Record  (vi 
verse  9,)  is  mentioned  that  the  fifth  best 
land  was  Haroyu,  the  pourer  out  of  water, 
here  Ahriman  created  hail  and  poverty.  See 
A.rian8. 

HARPAETOS.  A  genus  of  birds  of 
which  several  species  occur  in  India.  H. 
erythrocephalus  is  common  in  the  Himakya 
from  3,000  feet  upwards.  Below  that,  \\  is 
replaced  by  H.  oreskios.  )t  flies  in  small 
troops,  and  is  active  and  vociferous  iu  ^'o^ 
morning,  solitary  and  quiet  during  theheit 
of  the  day,  sitting  in  the  8hade.  It  appeMS 
larger  and  brifj^hter  than  in  Nepal  and  Sikira, 
Darjiling,  Sylhet,  <fec. — Mr,  Bhjth*s  Report 
See  Ornithology.  Spizaetus  nipalensis. 

HARPALIDA.  One  of  the  Coleoptfin 
of  Hong  Kong. 

HARPAR.  Polanisia  icosandra. 
HARPEGNATHOS  Jerd.  AnewgenM 
of  ants.  Jaws  scythe-shaped,  pointed  9sA 
finely  serrated ;  head  oblong.  H.  saltat<?, 
worker,  l-6th  of  an  inch  long ;  head  long, 
head  and  abdomen  blackish  brown,  thorsi 
and  legs  rufbus. — Length  3-4 th  of  an  inck. 
Seen  at  Tellicherry  and  in  other  parts  of 
Malabar,  also  found  in  the  Mysore  countrf, 
the  specific  name  Saltator  is  from  iii 
power  of  making  most  surprising  jai 
which  it  does  when  alarmed  or  dis? 
turbed.  It  is  very  pugnacious,  and  biw, 
and  stings  very  severely.  It  m»t* 
its  nest  under  ground,  generally  about 
the  roots  of  some  plant.  Its  society 
does  not  consist  of  many  individuals.  S 
appears  to  feed  on  insects,  which  it  ofi* 
seizes  alive. 

HARRA  also  Harva.  Guz.  Hnro? 
Myrobalau. 

'HARRI.  Hind.  Nyctanthes  arbor-tn9ti& 
Li?m, 

HARRU.  Panj.  Cornna  macropbjUii 
Wall 

HARAN.     Is  the  capital   of  a  TnrkaT 
paahalik  which  extends  in  a  north-west 
rection  from  the  mouth  of  the   Shat-uI-Ai 
to  the  rocks  of  Merdiu,  the  Baghdad  front 
towards  Constantinople.      In  an    east 
west  line,  it  stretches  from  the  confines 
Persia  to  the  banks  of  the  Khabour,  wbic 
separates  it  from  the  pashalik  of  Orfa; 
Osrhoene  of  the  Romans,  and  that  paH 
Mesopotamia  which  contained  the«  Hartfj 
Abraham,  and    the  famous  Edessa  of 
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HARTAL.  HASAN. 

L  HiRRlR    Hind.     Terminalia  chebula^' are  called  ba rial   pili  and   gnlabi. — FowelVs 
HARRIMFNG.     Hind.      Pbaseolus  ra- !  Handhnnh  Econ.  Prod.  Punjab,  p.  63. 

Eijos.  I      HARTIGHSEA,  »p.  in  Java  yields  a  fruifc 

HARRIN-HARA.     Hind.     Amoora    ro-  j  nsed  as  garlic.     The  Cedar  of  is^ew  Zealand 
^ka.  IK.  &•  A.  '  ^^  Hartighsea  specfcabilis  the  *'  Kohekohe'*  or 

HARRIS,  General,  Lord,  wbo  commanded  j  New  Zealand  cedar,  and  is   a  good  timber 


tb«  siege  and   fall   of  Seringupatani   in 
.0.1799. 

HAREIS,  Lord,  son  of  tbe  first  Lord 
irris,  was  Governor  of  Trinidad,  then 
ffernor  of  Madras  from  1854  to  18j9. 
can-sed  to  be  made  a  revaluation  of  the 
sin  North  and  South  Arcot,  from  which 
^advantages  resulted  to  the  people  and  to 
He  sent  to  Northern  India,  all  the 
TM  soldiers  and  enabled  Lord  Clyde 
Lord  Canning    to    reconquer  northern 


tree. 


H  VRTH,  Hind,  a  Persian  wheel. 

HART'S  EAR. 

Ar. 


Lisan-us-Baur, 
Oleander  leaved  ca- 

cttlia,  Exu 

Gowzabau,      Gl'z.  Hind 


Lat. 
Pers. 
Tau, 
Tel 


Cacalia  kleinia, 
Gowzaban, 
Yerriinai  naku, 
Yeiiuapa  ualika, 

■ 

These  leaves  resemble  the  tongue  of  tbe 
cow  (hence  its  Asiatic  name),  the  stalks  are 
prickly,    and    covered     with     white   spots. 
While  fresh,  the  leaves  have  a  strong  smell 
by  dismantling  his  own  presidency  ot*  i  like    heinlock,    and   are     given    by    native 
men  and  guns,   Thurlow  Oom^auj/ aucZ  !  practitioners  in  the  form   of  decoction    in 
Qrouniy  p.  32,  33.  I  rheumatism,    syphilis,    lepro.sy,  and    in    all 

RIS.     Sir    William  Cornwallis,    an  i  other  cases  in  which  sarsaparilla is  usuallyem- 
of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  author  of  a    ployed  by  European  physicians.  It  is  brought 

to  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is 
procurable  throughout  India  in  most  native 
druggist's   shops. — Faulkner. 

HARUKBE.  Beng.  Echites  macrophylla. 
HARUNTUTIA.     Hind.     Agathotes,  sp. 
Colchicum  sp. 

HA  RUT   and  Marut,  in  mahomedan   be- 
lief,  are  two  angels,  imprisoned,  till  the  day  of 


OD  the  Wild  Sports  of  the  Cape,  and  of 

on  to  Shoa. 

BU.    Hind.     Chenab.    Cornus  mac- 
dog  wood. 
HA.     See  Inscriptions  p.  376,  379, 


;HANA.     See  Yoga. 
)HDF.     Arab.     Artichoke. 


IINGHAR.       Hind.        Nyctanthes  i  jndgment,  in  a  well  in  Babylon   for  having, 


rtrifitis. 

•SULA.  Sacrificial  pillars  are  termed 
or  Sola  in  Sanscrit;  which,  conjoined 
Bar,  the  Indian  god  of  war,  would  be 
aia.  The  Rajpoot  warrior  invokes  Har 


when  in   the  flesh,    committed    sins  which 
they  denounced  in  mankind. 

HARVEST.     In   Persia,   there   are  two 

harvests  in  a   year.     The  seifee  or  summer 

crop,  sown  in  summer  and  reaped  in  the  end 

liis  trident   (tri-sula)   to  help  him  in  |  of  nutunin,  consists  of  rice,  cotton,  zoorat-i" 

while  his  battle-shout  is  mar !   mar  !    bellall,    maize  and   zoorat-i»danareeza,  great 

millet,  Holcussorgum  ;  aryen  or  allum,  small 
^EPOCRATES,    the  ancient  Egyptian  ;  millet,  pannicum  italicum  ;  nokhood,  cicer 
lAurora  or  Day-Spring,  is  often  repre-  •  arietinum,   known   in  India  as    channa  or 
i,  seated  on  the  lotus  t  Bengal    gram — adas     (lentils) — mashek,    a 

IBPODON  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the         ;  small     vetch,  phHSColus  radiatus  ;    bennjeer 

Pait.  5 Soopelidce.  |  ^^'  renatoo  the  castor  oil  plant,  palma  christi 

TiRST  GaouF. — Saarina.  —  roonjed  (sesamum)  and  some  garden  vege* 

».9  8atiru8.  5  Saurida,  1  Harpodon,  2  Aulopus,  )  table?. 

Wom^^^^  ^  Scopelosaurus,  !      haRWAN.     Hind.     Tamarix  dioica. 

'Tr.To>oGEOLP.-Paralopidin:i  HARWUN.     HiND.     a   pulse,    equal    to 

3  Paralepis,  1  Sudis.  rawHU  and  raonj^i. 

Third  Group. — Alepidoaaurina.  ,       HAS  A.      See  Kooch. 

3  AltpuioBaunia.  ,      HAS  A  LB  AN  A  CH  SIR.     Akab.    Rosma. 

kRT.   In  Cairo,  a  quartt'rof  the  town,  '  riuus  ofhcinalis. 
occopiod  by  separate  ruces,  a«  H>irt-ul-  i      HAS  ALE.  Hussulleeru,  Karn  one  of  the 
pt,  the  Coptic  quarter,Hart-u  I  Yaln^od  the    supposed  aboriginal  tribes  of  Mysore,  found 

in  the  hill  districts  of  Najrar,  properly  wood- 
men, but  serving  as  agricultural  labourers. 

HASAN  and  Husain,  sons  of  Ali,  by  his 
wife  Fatimah,  daughter  of  Mahomed.  After 
All's  murder  by  the  contrivance  of  Yezid 
son  ofMoawiah,  Hasan  and  Hossain  left 
Shawn  and  went  to  reside  at  Medina.    Ha« 


*ft  quarter,  Hart-ul-Suggion  the  Water 
?«'  quarter. 

^ETAL.    Hind.     Yellow  sulphuret  of 

ic,  orpiment.  Two  varieties  occur ;  the 

^tal-i-wiUyiti"  and  "  hartal-warki,"  the 

80  called  from  its  beautiful   glittering 

filar  texture ;  varieties  of  hartal-i-warki 
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HASSAN.  HASTL 

san  was  poisonoH  there  hy  an  emissary  of  I  Taurus     and     Zagros,   between  DiarbeVer, 


ihe  lrtHpl».  anH  spvfMvri  ycuiy,  ^ftervnrds  on  '  Palo,  and  M«n>sli  It  is  no  tlior«»nghfare,  sad 
tiie  lOui  of  nlio  rnohrrrim  A.  H..  40,  Hnsaiu  |  the  pe«»p"c  arc  onrirely  iniltpendeut.  The 
"WaS  uidrtH-red  at  Kiii;ila,  his  eldest  son  j  Koord  race  who  inhabit  all  that  part  ai! 
Zaiii-ul-abidin  alone  esoaplngf.  and  it  is  these    called  Zaza,  which  nieansstuttering,*inoutli« 


iiiSf,  or  speakinof  nninteni^bly  and  seems  t-o 
be  a  nickname,  Rich's  Residence  m  JSTooraiVfeM, 
Vol.  I,  p.  876. 

HASSAN DUUP,  A  hard  white  cl»j 
:  supposed  to  be  a  deposit,  containing  solphar, 
from  a  mineral  s^pring.  But  it  is  also  t 
medicinal  compnmid.   . 

HASSAN  KEIF.     See  Kufra. 

HASSAR.  Dr.  Hartwig  mentions  iH 
in  several  fish,  the  gills  commnnicate  with  i 
cellular  lab^'rinth  contAining  water,  whick 
keeps  the  arilis  moist,  and  by  tliis  means  ^ 
hassar  of  Guiano,  the  frog  fish  of  Ceylon  ind 
the  climbing  perch  of  India  are  able  toi* 
main  out  of  the  wafcer.  The  Hassar  tbrowi 
itself  forward  by  the  spring    of  its- tail,  wd 


events  th  it  arc  commenioriitea  bv  the  cere- 
monies  of  the  first  ten  Jays  of  ihe  mohar- 
ram.  See  AUawa,  Ba»  ak,  Khalifa  Moliarram, 
Marsiah,  TMbat. 

HASANJYUSUF.     Hind.  Diatomacese. 

HASARU.  Can.  Phaseolus  i-adiatus. 
Asnrum  Europjeum. — Linn. 

HASELKRAUT.     Gkk.     Asarabacca. 

HASELNUSSE.     Ger.     Hazel  nut. 

HaSHA.     Hi-nd*    Taniarix  dioica. 

HASHIM-BIN-HAKIM,  born  at  Gaza 
near  Merv,  is  known  as  Mokaima  or  the 
veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan,  because  he  was 
one-eyed,  deformed  in  feature  and  hilld,  and 
concealed  his  features.  He  claimed  to  be 
the  deity  ;  his  most  numenms  converts  were 

near    Samorcand    nnd    Bokhara.     He    was  ;  canmcn^'e  in  this  way,  nearlyasfastasaiuM 
joined  by  hordes  from  Turkest«n.     Ho   had    onn  actually  walk  :  the  pectoral    fina  of  tk 
a  hundred  of  the  loveliest  women  of  Tian-    frog  fish  supported  by  the  bones  of  its  carpal 
soxiaua.     About  the  year  1 63  HIjera  he  des- 
troyed himself. 

HASHISH.  A R.  tender  tops  of  Cannabis 
satira  after  flowering,  the  blinncr,  of  India 
and   Persia,  and  Fasukh   of  Barbary.     The 

Hottentots  use  it,  and  even  the  Siberians,  Jy  met  with  in  such  numbers  in  their  trateli 
we  are  t-old,  intoxicate  themselves  by  the  |  that  the  negroes  fill  baskets  with  them  » 
vapour  of  the  seed  thrown  upon  red-hob  |  they  fail  in  finding  wat^r,  they  are  s&idte 
sttines  as  the  Scythians  of  old  did.  Egypt  i  burrow  in  the  Foft  mud,  and  pass  the  dry 
surrasscR  all  other  nations  in  the  variety  of  beason  in  torpidity  like  the  lepidosiren.— 
compounds  into  which  this  fascinating  drug  Hartw{(].  Fules  of  Gxiiana^  1103.  (?(/*.«?  1  * 
enters. — B^ir toil's  Pilgrimage  to  Meccah^  Vol. 
I,  p.  64. 

HASHMEE  maund  eqnal  to  sixteen 
Tabreez  maunds  of  7j  lbs.  eacji,  or  about  116 
lbs.  English. 

HA  SHU.     See  Karen,  p.  466. 

HASI-LUBAN.     Beng.     Benjamin. 

HASJORA.  Beng  Vitis  quadrangnlaris. 
^Wall 

HASORA,  a  district,  town,  and  river,  in 
Centj'ai  Asia,  the  town  is  7, 1  98  feet  above  the 
sea  and  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which 
runs  northwards  to  the  Indus.  Latham  says, 
Has(»ra  or  Dsungari,  a  country  west  ii  Deotsu, 
and  lying  to  the  south  of  Rongdo.    The  peo- 


perform  the  office  of  feet.  The  climteiif 
perch  moves  itself  up  trees  by  means  of  iil 
ventrril  fins.  Sir  R.  Schom burgh  alsotA 
U3  that  certain  species  of  Dora  called  by 
people  the  Hassar,  in  Guiana  are  occtwional- 


pie  S}K  ak  the  Tibetau  hm  o^uage  and  Moororoft 
gives  it  the  name  of  Dsungari.  It  ip  paiiiially 
a  Bhot  district. — According  to  Ad.  Sch- 
lagentwat  H;»sora,  or  Astor,  or  Tsnnger, 
in  35''  12*;  74*"  53',  a  fort  in  the  valley  of 
As  tor,  or  Hasora.  Level  of  the  Hasora,  is 
7, 1 9ft  feet  abovethe  sea.  Ad.  Schl.f  Latham. 
See  Marj^ul. 

HASORA.     Hmn.     Mica. 

HASSA.     See  Koh-i-nokreh. 

HASSAN.     A  mountain   forming  part  of 


HASSAINI  SYED,  descendants  of  H* 
sain  son  of  Ali. 

HASSELTIA  ARBOREA,  a  handsom 
tree  near  Janipiam,  in  Java,  with  floral 
large,  yellowish- white,  in  axillary  fascidfl^ 
the  milk  obtained  from  the  trunk  byincisiiJ% 
mixed  with  honey  and  reduced  with  WibJ 
wjiter,  is  employed  as  a  powerful  dra^'ticf* 
destroyintr  the  tape- worm ;  it  is  bowefrt 
apt  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  intestine^ 
and  in  fsome  cases  has  proved  fa  rah— LtW^^ 
Flora  Med.'cn  quot^f<l  in  Eug.  Qfjc. 

H  ASS  KARL,  author  of  the  'HortusBo- 
goriensis'  camlogne,  with  occasional  note 
and  descriptions  of  new  specie^  ofthepl'iD" 
cultivated  in  the  Government  Boti^nicsl  G^^J 
den  of  Buitenzorg,  near  Bataviju,  pnhliJ'ow 
in  Batuvia  in  1814,  also  author  of  an  octati 
volume  of  descriptions,  entitled  Plant®  J^f 
nicoB  rariores. —  Hooker  f.  et  Thompson- 

HASTHI.     Sans.     Elephant 

HA  ST  I,  sent  forth  three  grand  brsncM 
Ujamida,  Deomida,  and  Poormida.  Vjv^ 
da's  progeny  spread  over  all  the  northr"^ 
parts  of  India,  in  the  Punjab  and  aCTOSSi 
Indus.     The  period,  prol».bly  one  thoi 
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HASTINGS. 

imdrcd  years  before  Christ.  From  Uja- 
in  the  fourth  generation,  was  Biijaawa, 
obtiiined  po.«ieessiotis  towards  riie  Indus, 
whose  five  sons  gave  (lieir  uamc,  Pnn- 
iica,tothe  Punjab,  or  space  watered  by 
five  rivers.  The  capitfil  founded  by  the 
jger  brother,  E^aiupila,  was  named  Kam- 
ipara.  The  descendants  ofUjamidaby 
f second  wife  Kesauee,  founded  the  Knsika 
loin  and  dynasty,  celebrated  in  the 
MC  history  of  northern  India  Tod. 
lASTI  KASAKA.  Tel*  Elephantopns 
sr.  Linn-  JSlephanir  gourd. 
lSTIA^  son  of  Bharata,  founder  of  Has- 
ira. 

iSTINAPURA,  an    ancient    city  built 

stia,  a  prince  of  the  Ijuhhv  dynasty  of 

It  was  finally  ruined  by  the  encroach- 


HATCHING  CiilCKENS  IN  OVENS. 

fcinued  to  January  1823.      Ilasting's  Piivaie 
Joun^al,  Vo'    T,  p.  viii. 

iiAS  riiN'G^,  \VA  JJ-REN,  an  eminent  ruler 
of  Bfiiisu  Iiuiia,  ho  lanoed  in  Calcatta  in 
17 bO  as  a  clerk.  He  attaliied  to  the  office  of 
fche  E.  I.  Company's  agent  at  the  council  of 
Mursbediibad,  and  l.ien  became  a  member 
of  tlje  Calcutta  council.  He  returned  to 
Britain  but  was  si?nt  to  Madras  as  a  member 
of  council  and  in  April  177-  was  nominated 
president  of  the  Cvilcutta  council .  In  1 773, 
he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  vizier  of 
Oude;  in  1774,  in  alliance  with  the  vizier, 
he  ent-ered  Hohilcund,  defeated  the  enemy 
and  the  whole  country  was  then  laid  waste 
and  its  inhnbitnnti;  driven  across  the  Ganges. 
In     1774,  xhe  new    nipmbers   of  his  council 


colonel  Monson,  general  Clavering  and  Mr. 
of  the  Ganges,  but,  till  an  early  pnrt  of  i  Fiancis,  arrived,  ai.d  opposed  and  changed 
ineti'eiith  century  vestirres  were  to  be  '  all  Ha,*<tings'  niosMires.  In  I  780,hee.s(abliKh- 


d  along  the  river,  nejirly  in  a  line  with 
but  about  sixry  miles  to  the  ea^t  and 
miles  south  of  Hardwar.     It  was  wash- 
ray  in  the  reign  of  Nichakra-Nemi,  one 
Paudu    dynasty.     Another     account 
ibeeit  as  overwhelmed  by    a  catacla^m 
Gauges.     This  mighty  stream,  rollir.g 
i^s  of  waters  from  the  glaciers  of  the 
iya,  and  joined    by    many  auxiliai'y 
frequently    carries   destruction  bo- 
In  one  night  a   column    thirty  feet 
biidicalar  height  has  been  known   to 
l«way  all  within  its  sweep,    and  to  such 
rence  the   capital    of  H»sti    is  saiil 
owed  its  rtiin,  as  this  ciry   was  only 
miles  south  of  Hardwar,   where    the 
fs breaks  through  the    Sewalik  monn- 
uidenters  the  plains  of  India.     It  was 
lief  city  of  the   Panchyala,  who  aided 
LUni  in  the    combat  of  the   five   races, 
tfflodem  Delhi  (Indraprestha)  is   on  the 
ML— r/imrta^'  I  rinscpy  II,  p.  2i>7.    Tod's 
iikan^  Vol.  I,    p.  4«0.     Bunsen  iii^  554. 
tier  Rist.  of  India.  See  Hind n  ;  Inscrip- 
p  374;  Kusambu;    Krisbna. 
.STINGS  ISLAND,   about  2  miles  in 
Jtinlat.6  ^  56'  S.  long.  1 16  ®  -24'  E.— 
irgh. 

^STINGS.     Francis,    second    Earl    of 


ed  a  court  of  jn.stice,  called  the  Sadr  Adalat, 
of  which  he  mnde  sir  Elijah  Impey  president. 
For  this  Sir  E.  Impey  was  rf.called  and 
Hastings  imp^fiched.  He  erred  gravel}'' 
in  his  conduct  of  Cheyt  Singh,  rajah  of 
Benares,  in  17?^  I,  in  his  treatment  uf  the 
begums  of  Oudh,  which  the  Court  of  'Di- 
rectors rectified  and  Hastings  shortly  after 
resigned  his  appointment  after  holding  it  13 
years.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1 785,be 
was  well  received  by  the  king,  queen,  and 
Court  of  Directors,  and  was  abtnit  to  be  made 
a  peer,  when  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  this  and  only 
seven  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  impeach* 
ed  bv  Messrs  Burke,  Fox  and  Sheridan.  His 
trial  commenced  on  the  loth  or  15^:11  Febru- 
ary 17^8,  in  th^  presence  of  the-kinjrand 
queen.  It  proceeded  for  Keveu  years,  and  at 
lengtri,  afiier  an  honoraMe  defence,  on  the 
23  April  1795  Hastings  was  acquitted  and 
lived  till  1818  in  which  year  also  Sir  Phillip 
Franri.-^,  his  opponent,  died. 

HASTIRETH,  see  Hastcroth  Astarte. 

HAS  ri  SUNDI.  Tfl.  literally  elephant's 
trunk,  Tiarjdium  Indicum. — Lam. 

HixT.     HiXD.     A  periodical  market  day. 

HATAJOBA.     Beno.   Club  moss,  Lyco* 
podium  imbricAtum. 


HATAPING.     Pali.     Amygdalas    com- 

»,  afterwards  ci'eated  Marquess  of  Has-  !  mnnis. 
P,  was  appointed    to  the  Government  of  |      HATCHING  CHICKENS  IN   OVENS. 
""Va  ladiu  in  the  early  part  of  181  3,  which    The  method  of  hatching  chickens  in    ovons 

he  beld  for  nine  years.  Ho  was  cou^  may  be  reckoned  among  the  peculiar  arts. 
ited  both  Governor  General  and  Com-  ,  Pocoke  tells  us  that  in  Egypt,  the  season  for 
i^er-in-Chief  by  his  own  anlicitation.  1  it  is  when  the  weather  is  temperate,  about 
•East  India  Company  afterwards  acknow- I  Fubrujiry  and  Mdrch.  In  one  apartment, 
their  pense  of  his  services,  bestowing  ;  they  keep  a  smothering  fire  of  horse-dung 
lis  family  two  grants  of  money,    in  sums  j  and   chopped   straw,  to  bedisposcil  of  in  the 

.0001.  and  20.0001.  re.spoctively.  H^  took  ,  apartmeuts  whero  the  chickens  are  hatched; 
field  against  the  Pindari  on  the  1 8th  j  on  each  sidu  of  a  g.illery  are  five  rooinS) 
"iberlgl?  his  Government  of  India  con-    about  ten  feet  square,  and  four  high,  with 
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HATCHING   CHICKENS   IN   OVENS, 
boles  at  top.     They  put  the  eggs  in  heapa  ir 


t  lowei-  cells  for  eight  days,  laying  the 
burning  dung  and  chopped  htiaw  along  in 
t.be  channel,  in  the  gallery,  (itid  tnrn  them 
by  mo  Ting  the  heaps  three  t.ijne!i,a  day;  they 
then  CMrrv  them  into  the  npper  npai'tinout™, 
and.  spreading  them,  bo  as  oniy  ti>  covw  the  , 
floor,  and  turning  them  in  like  manner,  they 
put  the  fire  in  theclianntis  siud  within  tlie 
npactmeiits,  and  open  or  shut  the  holes  at  top 
as  they  find  occftsion.  lu  two  and  twenty 
days  they  begin  to  hntuh.  They  leave  them  in 
the  ovens  till  they  are  perfectly  dry.and  then 
pnt  them  io  the  gallery,  and  the  people  come 
and  bny  them.  If  it  thunder,  grear  numbprof 
the  egga  mii^caiTy  and  the  cliiokena  hatching, 
thus,  often  want  a  claw  or  a  rump,  oi-  are 
some  way  or  other  imperfect.  In  ChuKan 
an  immense  quantity  of  ducks  are  hatched 
by  ateam.  The  hatching  house  is  a  siied, 
the  roof  thicfeJy  and  compactly  thatched  with 
paddy,  Ihe  whIIb  plastered  over  with  mnd. 
There  are  a  number  of  straw  baskets,  thickly 
besmeared  with  mud,  to  pi'event  theni  from 
igniting,  a  tile  is  so  placed,  as  to  foi'm  tlie 
bottom  of  the  basket,  and  a  lid  fits  closely 
over  the  top,  a  small  earthen  fire  pot  being 
placed  under  each  basket,  the  eggs  belong- 
ing to  different  folks  are  put  into  the  baskets 
as  soon  ns  khey  arrive.  The  baskets  are 
kept  closely  shut  for  five  days,  a  uniform 
heat  being  maintained  under  the  ha-^ket  by 
means  of  the  before  named  earthen  fire-pot.; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  (hey  are 
taken  out  and  carefally  examined,  to  see  if 
tbey  are  good  or  bad  ;  if  tho  foi-mer  they  ate 
placed  in  holes,  vhichhaveheon  cut  in  a  board 
for  their  reception ;  if  the  latter  they  are  laid 
aside  to  be  returned  to  their  owners.  Befoi* 
the  eggs  have  become  cold,  they  are  replaced 
in  the  baskets  and  kept  there  for  nine  or 
ten  iJays ;  that  is,  the  eggs  remain  altoge- 
ther ia  the  baskets  about  a  fortnight  or 
fifteeu  days,  the  heat  of  the  hatch  iug-hou!^e 
ranging  from  93"  to  100°  :  in  the  middle 
of  the  shed,  broad  shelves  are  placed,  on  which 
the  eggs  are  laid  when  taken  finally  from  the 
baskets,  being  carefully  covered  over  with  a  |  *"t.  .^?.'.' 
thickly  wadded  coverlet,  and  the  little  birds 
issue  from  their  fragile  domicile  iu  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  :  the  whole  process 
of  hatching  an  egg  occupying  one  month  or 
five  weeks.  In  the  Phillipines,  incubation 
is  performed  by  placing  warm  paddy  hnsks 
nuder  and  over  tup  eggs,  which  are  deposit- 
ed in  frames.  A  canvass  covering  is 
spread  over  the  husks;  the  urt  is  to  keep 
np  the  needful  temperature,  and  one  man 
is  sufficient  to  the  care  of  a  large  number  of 
frames  from  which  he  releases  the  ducklings 
M  they   are  hatched  and  conveys  thorn  in 
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HAUG. 

little  Socks   to    the  water  side.— P«od-*'( 

Vescrlytiov.  of    ike  Eatf.    Vol.  I.    p.  M 

Buwring's  PliiUppineg,  p.  104.     Sirr'tCliaiat 

Vol.  I  p-  249. 

HATEB-SHOORO.     Bbkg.     Triandrian 


HATH'H.    Hind.    A  hand,  a  lineal  i« 
re,  a  cubit,  an  Ell. 

HATHAJOUI.      Hind.      Martynis  dii 
a.   Lycopodium  iinbiic;itum. 
HATH-BUaTANA.    AmatrimouiiJcei 


HATHI.  IltBD.  Elepliant. 
Ebana,  an  elephant  ehed ;  an 
batterv. 

HATHI-KI-DUM  KA  BAL. 


elephui 
Sdk.  Eiir 


B  tail. 


Brno. 


HATHI-SHUEU. 

I.idicum,  Schm. 

HATH-KUTORAT-WALA.  Am<^ 
rum  fakeer. 

HATIAN.  Hind.  Eriodendron  snf* 
tnosra,  V.  0.  Hitian  ka  Qond  sum  Gnniof 
Eriodendrou  anfractnosum,  var.   Africanm 

HATICHUK        Anolo-Hind.       C;w> 
scolvmns.  Artichoke. 
-  HATIF.     Ar.     Arnysti. 

HATI-KANA.  Bkko.     Cierodendron I* 

HATIM  TAI.  A  generoiv  moMfcli  i 
Arabia  who  lived  abool  a  century  buforelb' 
homed.  Iu  all  mahomedan  countries  be' 
quoted  as  a  model  of  generositv. — Puljf* 
■   H.1TMUL.     HiMD.     Agathotesgi. 

H.1TS. 
Hoedcm,  Dut.  |  Tudang,  Chapejan,  MiMt 

Ctiapo&ax,  Fr.    Tapiyo,  r> 

Hut8.  Geb      Knila,  W* 

Topi,  Gni.  HiMD.  Tjib      Schlopii,  ^ 

Tw..    Sombreros.  * 

Cappelli,  It. 

The   hats    worn     by    different  r»eM  » 
coverings  to  their  heads. 
of  Ai-ahia,  Peisia,  and    India   wear  tnrUw 
McOidloch'e  O'lmviercial  Victionary,  p.  £ 

HATTI.    Mahb      .in  encampment- 

HAT'I'IAH.     An  island  at  the  moi 


HATTI  SHURA.     Beko.     Helioiropml 
iTidieum 

HAUBER.     Hind.     Fruits  of  CnprwsNi. 
sempervirens  also  of  Jnnipenis  coinniuDis. 

HAUD  mid  Ud  of  Garcias,  Eagle  "'«d'  i 

HAUDIGA.    Can?    A  Mysi.re  wood  u!»1| 
for  furniture  i  polishes  and   turns  well. 

HAUG.  Dr  Martin, aleamedSfmseritani] 
Zend  scholar   who  devoted  many  y&nj  ^ 
the  study  of  the   Vendidad  w 
ri re  worshippers  of  Iran,  anihi 
ou  the  Sacred  langnage,  writings  and  w 
of  the  Parsees.     Bombay  1 862. 


HAVEIiOCK. 
HAULBEB.    Hind.    Jnniperas  commn- 

HAUT-BRION.    A    district  producing 
CI*ret. 
HAUTE.     Ger.     Hides. 
KA^AXGA.     M^LEAL.     Cassia  lignea. 
HAVKLOCK,     Henrv,    K.    C.  B.,    born 
Bishop  Wearmouth,  a  suburb  of   Sunder- 
id   in  1795,  and   at  the  aye   of  tweuty 
posted   to    a  second     Lieutenancy    in 
ie95th  Foot  or   R-ifle  Brigade.     He   ex- 
langed    shortly    afterwards   to    the   13th 
)t,  and  embarked   in  the  'General  Kyd' 
Jaouary  182'3,  for  India,  whither  his  rwo 
'     J  one  in  the  4th  Dragoons   and  the 
ber  in  the  16th  Lancers  were  serving.     He 
idiminutive  in  stature  but  well  built,  with 
[noble  expanse    of  forehead,  an  eagle  eye, 
coantenauce  remarkably  comely,    which 
llubited     that    nnion     of     intellect     and 
jergy  which   never  fails   to  command   de- 
race.    Such  in  physique  was   the  future 
ionr  of  India,  in   morals  he  was  a  blame- 
gentleman.      Shortly  after  ho  reached 
lift  the  first  Burmese  war  broke  out,  and 
litlier    Havelock    proceeded    as     Deputy 
stantAdjn taut  General.    He  had,  whilst 
iCslcntta  and    stAtioned  in  the  fort,  been 
)med  to  have  prayer  meetings  among 
M  disposed     of     his     regiment.      He 
jnently     pnblished    his   Burmese   ex- 
1C68    in    a    book    called    '  Campaiorns 
Ava/     On    the    9th   of  February  18:^9, 
WM    married     to     Hannah     Shepherd 
yonngest    daughter    of   the    Kev.   Dr. 
sbnian :  when  a  bachelor  he  had  deter- 
ged to  devote  a  tenth  of  bis  income   t^ 
:t8  of  piety  and  benevolence,  and  on  his 
ige  he  resolved  to,  and  did   adhere  to 
same  rule.     He  obtained   his  Company 
1S38.  Havelock  formed  one  of  tlie  '  Gar- 
3& '  shut  up  in  Jallalabad,  which  witness- 
j the  arrival  of  Dr.  Brydon    the  only  man 
escaped  that  passage  of  fire  andsl^ingh- 
;  the  daring  attack  on  Akbar  Khan  in 
lichhetook  a  prominent  part  is  attributed 
Havelock's  sugorestion.      Associated  with 
was  Capt.    Broadfoot    of  the   Madras 
ly,  whom  Havelock  justly  looked  upon 
l^neof  the  greatest   soldiers  of   his  time, 
kvelock    was     in    his     forty-eiglith   year 
twenty-eighth     of    his    service,  when 
obtained  his  regimental  majority ;  and  the 
•mmand-in-Chief  having    been   bestowed 
bord  Gongh,  Havelock  became  Persian 
rpreter  on    the    Staff.        In    the   short 
^alior    campaign    and    the     battles      of 
iniar  and  Mabarajpore,  he  was    present, 
rt  after    the     Gwalior     campaign      the 
spirit  of  iQutJny   amongst    the   Bengal 
>ys  showed  itself.The  64th  became  um-uly . 


HAVELOCK. 

*  It  is  believed  '  writes  Havelock  *  that  thirty- 
nine  of  the  64bh  mutineers  are  capitally 
sentenced  :  at  least  the  course  of  their  trials 
justified  this  expectation.  They  ought  all 
to  b(j  execni-ed.'  J  hi^y  were  nor,  and  thus 
so  fur  h.tck,  commenced  that  conteinpt  for 
Goveriiiuent  in  the  sep-^y  mind  which  end- 
ed in  so  much  bloo<lslied  in  18-37.  In  the 
first  Sikh  war,  Havel* >ck  took  part  on 
H.  E.  the  Cornmander-iu-Cliief's  staff, 
and  at  its  conclusion,  was  appointed  Depu- 
ty Adjutant  General  of  the  Bombay  Army. 
During  the  tenure  of  this  office  the  second 
Sikh  war  broke  on  t.  The.  fatal  charge  of 
Ramnuggur  proved  fatal  to  his  brother 
William  who  was  much  blamed  by  some  for 
the  hasty  and  it  was  supposed  rash,  order 
which  led  to  it :   Havelock  wrote. 

"I  may  well  grieve  for  the  loss  of  the 
brother  who  was  hrought  np  with  me  in  tlie 
nursery  and  was  nine  years  my  schoolfel- 
low; but  though  it  be  decided  in  Bengal 
that  the  same  acts  which  would  be  lauded 
as  heroism  in  Anglesea,  or  Joachim  Murat 
or  Augnsti  Caulmeorut,  are  mere  rashness 
in  William  Havelock,  I  cannot  quite  think 
so  ;  nay  strange  old  man  that  I  am,  my 
grief  is  more  than  half  absorbed  in  admira- 
tion, and  I  proudly  parody  the  saying  of 
the  English  nobleman  and  would  scarcely 
give  my  dead  brother  for  any  living  soldier 
at  the  three  Presidencies." 

At  the  commencement  of  1857, the  Persian 
war  broko  out,  and  for  the  fir.st  time  after 
forty-two  years  of  service  and  in  the  sixty- 
second  of  his  age  be  was  brought  into  a 
position  which  afforded  scope  for  his  great 
military  talents.  Lord  Elphiustone  dis- 
patched a  telegram  to  General  Anson  re- 
questing Havelock  might  be  nominated  to 
the  command  of  a  division.  Havelock  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  with  alacrity.  At 
Havelock*s  recommendation,  Outram  the 
Bayard  of  India,  was  nominat.ed  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  —  while  Havelock  was  giv- 
ing his  opinion  that  Outram  was  the  fittest 
man  to  command  the  expedition,  Outram 
was  pressing  Lord  Elphiustone  to  apply  for 
Havelock*8  services,  and  this  mutually  nn- 
knovvn  to  each  other.  When  the  mutiny  and 
rebellion  of  Irib?  occurred,  Havelock  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  moveable  column 
at  Allahabad  which  was  immediately  formed, 
and  among  the  troops  were  Neill's  Madras 
Fusiliers,  or  as  thev  were  afterwards  so  well 
called  '  The  Blue  Caps.'  From  this  time, 
he  commanded  in  many  battles,  on  the  1  Ibh 
July  1857,  at  Futtehpore,  on  the  loth  he 
fonght  at  Aong,  on  the  16th  he  fought 
and  took  Cawnpore.  His  last  great  effort 
was  the  first  relief  of  Lucknow,  on  the  26th 
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September  1857.  The  Becond  relief  of  Lac- 
kuow  w^s  effected  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
oii  the  17tl>  Nov.'uibi^r  lH57.       Sir  C.  (Ji-*^i>- 


bell  bad    arrived  in   IiaHj 


acrl 


;ii"»  GvjvtiT 
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tented.*  '  See  how  a  christian  can  die.' 
And  when  Outrara  came  to  visit  hU  liyiog 
corira-lo  be  paid — M  hj-re  forty  yeari  so 
i-aici  mv   [lie,    thac   wheTi    det'th    c«'De  I 


ment     had     supci>:eded     i^aveio-k    pi.tt.p^  |  lui^lil  iVue  ii    without  fear.*     Tr.ns   p^^sed 


Ontram   in   commund  of   the  ibice  iu  On«ih, 
but    that   nnblo     soldier   refUf^ed      to    siip- 
plaut     his    brave  comrade,  pveierring  rather 
to  act    under    him    than    deprive    him    of! 
his  well  earned  right   to  relieve  Lucknow, 
the  two  together  advancing  in  spite  ot  an 
almost   fatal  opposition,    etifected  the  relief, 
the       *  Blue     Cips '     charged      the      Char 
Bagh  bridge,  but-as  it  becnme  every  moment 
more  apparent  that  Maude's  two  guns  would 
not  be  iible  to  silence  the  nuperior  Artillery 
ofthe  enemy  in  their  front.  Almost  every  man 
at  them  was  either  killed,  or  wounded  when 
(General  Neill  who  commanded  the  Ist  bti- 
gade  in  Sir  James  Outram's  absence  allowed 
a  charge,  and  the  ist  Madras  Fusiliers  wer€» 
ordered  to  advance.     Lieutenant    Arnold   a 
young  o^cer  ever  conspicuous  even  among 
the    daring  spirits  of   that  noble    regiment 
had  been  impatiently  watching  for  the  sig- 
nal.    At  the  first  word  and  without  waiting 
for  the  regiment  bo  rise  and  form,  he  dashed 
on  to  the  bridge  with  some  ten  of  his  men. 
Arnold  himself  fell,  shot  through  both    legs 
and  his  devoted  followers  were  swept  down 
almost  to   a   man.      Lieut.    Havelock    the 
Deputy  Assistant  Adjntant   General   alone 
remained  on  the  bridge,  the  mark  for  a  hun- 
dred bul!et  )  the  Fusiliers  animated  and  nobly 
led  by  their  regimental  officers,  dashed  for- 
ward with  a  cheer, without  giving  the  enemy 
time  to  reload,  aiivanced  over  the  prostraic 
bodies  of  their  comrades  and  rushing  on  the 
guns  amidst  a  storm  of  bullets  wrested  them 
from  th«  enemy  and  bHyoneMed  the  gunners. 
It  was  a  second  Lodi  I !    Poor    Arnold   died 
"  At  length"  writes  the  General  "  we  fouod 
ourselves  at   the   gates    of     the  Residency 
and  entered  in  the  dark  in  triumph." 

The  moment  he  entered,  his  command 
ceased  and  Sir  James  Outram  beoame  the 
chief.  Havelock "s  career  was  finished,  he 
had  not  yet  heard  what  his  country  thought 
of  him,  and  what  rewards  she  had  in  store 
for  her  faithful  son  ;  he  himself  was  satisfied 
iu  the  consciousness   u/  duty  performed  to 

m       >  <^  1  I  .    .  -WW  «  I  11*. 


away,  pure  and   .spotless  a^  a  kuigat  of  old, 
a  soldier,  a  christian  and  a  hero. 

HAVER.  DcT.    Havre.    Dan.    Oats. 

HAVILDAR,  in  the  Indian  armies  of 
Britain,  a  non-oommissioned  officer  of  natire 
soldiers  eqnal  to  a  sergeant. 

HAVUN.  A  yellow  coIi)red  and  strong 
wo(jd  of  the  San  thai  jungles  for  about  forty 
miles  from  Raneebahal  to  Hasdiha,  bat 
scarce.  It  is  used  for  building  purpo.«€s  bj 
the  natives  and  also  for  cart  wheels. — W 
Engineers*  Journal^  July  18t)0. 

HAVVAH  or  Hawa,  of  the  Anbs,  the 
mother  of  life,  the  Eve  of  the  Bihle,  the 
mother  of  all  living,  the  mother  ofthe  humin 
race,  and  recognised  under difiereut  names ia 
k11  cosmogonies.  The  Kve  of  Mosaic hisrorj, 
is  the  Astarte  of  the  A<«syrians ;  Isia  nursing 
Horns  of  the  Egyptians;  the  Demeter  and 
the  Aphrody  te  of  the  G  reeks  and  the  Scy- 
thian Freya  .  The  Eve  of  Genesis,  tit 
Hawa  or  Hawaii  of  the  Arab  wd 
mahomedan  generally,  Baltis,  in  B/bliai 
calle<i  Bcuth  or  Behnrh.  i.  e.  void  ofGonea^ 
is  identical  with  space  and  mean.^  the  n» 
ther's  womb,  the  primeval  mother, — ^thefi» 
damental  idea  beine  the  mother  or  source iT 
life,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Hawah  m^ 
Eve  of  Genesis.  Tiie  tomb  of  Eve  is  point* 
out  in  several  places.  Mecca  is  bfmndedci" 
the  east,  bv  a  hill  called  Abu-Kubavs,  ^ 
according  to  many  mahomedans,  Adamwiw 
his  wife  and  son  Seth  lie  buried  there.  -^H- 
at  "less  than  a  mile  from  the  Medina  gate  of 
Joddnh,  is  a  tomb  said  to  be  of  our  coramon 
mother  Eve,  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and 
surrounded  by  walls,  inclosing  a  pf^f 
cemetery,  in  which  many  of  her  children  M 
a>*ound  her.  Z>uw^e??*»  E(pfpL  RamUi^ 
Sinai,  H(rdjaz  and  Soudan  p.  6Q,  See  Abu 
Kuha^'s  ;    Adam  ;  Baltis,  Mount  Ararat. 

HAVVAZAD.  Hind.  Pers.  Wind  lodged, of 
corn  literally,  struck  by  the  wind. 

HA  WAR,     HiNp.    of  Kuhat,   completed, 
from  ham  war,  level  land. 

HWVBLI     or     Hawili,     the     tract   of 


his  God  and  nation.     He  hud  succeeded   in  ^         ,.         ^  ,  .  i  x  j  «,i 

enrolling  his  name  in  the  imperishahle  scroll ,  '"'""'-'T  a.^Jacent  to  a  capital  to,.n  and  on- 

of  Britain's  heroes.  8'"* '^  ""'i^^?^  *?.,t,.«o      ^  -,         „w 


Havelock  fell  sick  and  from  the  first  seems 
to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  it  was  his 
last  illness.  He  died  in  perfect  peace  and 
hope,  a  snblimo  picture!    attended  by  his 


HINDOO  HAWKERS.  Yallm  wanloo. 
These  people  follow  any  occupation  not  i^ 
volving  manual  labor,  writers,  painters. 

HAWKS     and  kites  are    very  numeroal 


•well  loved  Aide-de-Camp  Hargood  of  the  in  the  East  Indies.  Astur  trivirgatus,  Team^ 
Fusiliers,  and  his  heroic  son.  Calling  the  the  Goshawk  inhabits  the  hilly  parts ,« 
latter  to  him  he  said  *  I  die  happy  and  con-    Nepaul,   India  and     the    Malay    cooDtn* 
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lotber  Indian  specie*",  A.  palumbanus  is  a 
me  of  Earope  and  Asia,  but   in   India 

eoafined  to  the  Sab-Himalaya. 
^o^  the    ha^vks,      the       Kestrel     will 

sionallj  be   observed    in    extraordinary 

wnd&nce;  and  Harriers  (Circus)  are  often 

in  beating  over    the   open    ground.      In 

}wer Bengal,  kites  quit  Calcutta  and  neigh- 

irfaood  daring  the  rains  and  return  in  the 

weather.  It  is  supposed  that  they  go  to 
tbeN.  East.  The  kestrel,  baza  and  Indian 
}by  are  most  frequen  t  in   Ben  gal   d  u  rin  g 

rains,  and  in  the  rains,  the  Adjutant  bird 

ifaCalcnttaand  leaves  in  the  cold  weather. 

t  G.  Buist  has   given   a   highly    graphic 

&teh  of  a  curiouH    ornithological    incident 

eryed  annually  in  the  island    of  Bombay. 

the  approach  of  th«  monsoon,  nearly  all' 
ikit«8,  hawks,  vultures,  and  other  carrion- 
disappear  from  the  seacoast,  while  the 
m  be^in  to  build  their   nests   and    hatch 

jonngjust  at   the  season    that  seems 
aDsnitable  for  incubation,    when    the 

are  often  shaken  out,  or  the  nests  th em- 
are  deijtroyed   by  the   storm,  and  the 

birds  are  exposed,  iu   the    performance 

^ir  parental  duties,  to   all    the  violence 

inclemency  of  rain  end  tempest.  At 
fitetigatioa  of  a  sure  and    unerring  ins- 

fthe  carnivorous  birds,  as  the   rains  ap- 

withdraw  themselves  from  a  climate 

ible    to  the    habits   of  their  young, 

ing  themsclvea  to  the  comparatively 
lirofthe  Dukhnn,   where   they   nestle 

bring  forth  in  comfoi-t,  and  find  food 
shelter  for  their  little  ones.     The  scenes 

3ted  with  thin,  which  follow  the  oon- 
iion  of  the   rains,   are   curious   enough. 
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pear  during  the  rains.  The  adnlt  *  Adjutants' 
make  their  appearance  as  soon  as  the  rains 
set  in,  and  becoming  in  fine  plnniage 
iowards  the  closf^  of  the  rains,  depart  at  that 
time  to  breed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Sandarbnns  upon  lofty  trees,  and  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  upon 
trees  and  rocks.  Vultures  are  permanently 
resident.  In  Ceylon  the  beautiful  Peregrine 
falcon,  Falco  peregrinus,  Linn,  is  rare,  but  the 
Kestrel  Tiununoulus  ^udarius,  Brlss  is 
found  almost  uni  versally  ;  j*and  the  bold  and 
daring  Goshawk,  Astur  trivirgatns  2Wim.  is 
seen  wherever  wild  crags  and  precipices  afford 
safe  breeding  places.  In  the  district  of 
Auarajapoora,  where  it  is  trained  for  hawk- 
ing, it  is  usual,  in  lieu  of  a  hood, .  to  darken 
its  eyes  by  means  of  a  silken  thread  passed 
through  holes  in  the  ^elids.  The  ignoble 
birds  of  prey,  the  Kites,  Milvus  Govinda, 
Sykes,  keep  close  by  the  shore,  and  hover 
round  the  returning  boats  of  the  fishermen 
to  feast  on  the  fry  reje^^ted  from  their  nets, 
Accipiter  trinotatus  is  a  beautiful  hawk  of 
Celebes  with  elegant  rows  of  large  round 
white  spots  on  the  tail.  Te7Pti&iit8  Sketches 
of  the  I^ufitral  Hlstonj  of  Ceylon  p.  246, 
i)r  Bw^t  m  Bombay  Thma,  Mr.  Bhjih  **  Z  " 
in  India  Field.     See  Eagles.    Heronry, 

HAWKING  is  a  Tartar  pastime,  and  Asia- 
tics, are  generally  addicted  to  it.  In  India 
the  employment  of  trained  hawks  may  be 
traced  to  an  excetidiugly  remote  antiquity ; 
and  Mr.  Layard  fouiid  a  bas-relief  at  Khorsa- 
bnd,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  a 
frtlcor>er  beariiig  a  hawk  on  his  wrLst,  The 
bedoains  of  Mesopotamia  are  attached  to 
the  sport,  and  ospocially  so  with  reference  to 


ile  the    nialiorosctans    bury,     and    the  '  their  larder  ;  and  the  Arab  race  may  pr)8sibly 
i-.L_     ^^    .    1      1  .T     T^  have  introduced  it,  together  with  the  creed  of 

Mahomed,  among  the  Malays  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. We  are  not  aware  that  traces  of  the 
practice  of  falconry  have  been  remarked 
amongst  the  monument's  of  the  old  Egyptians ; 
and  in  Africa  this  kind  of  sport  is  still  con- 
fined toafew  of  the  mahomedans  of  the  north : 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  practised 
among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  theNew  World. 
In  Europe  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  first 
distinctly  mentioned  by  authors  about  the 
fifth  century; — but  the  garniture  of  the 
trained  hawks  would  appear  to  have  been  un- 
known prior  to  the  crusades ;  in  the  famous 
Bayeux  tapestry  for  instance,  falcons  are 
represented  as  carried  upon  the  wrist  un- 
hooded.  Moreover,  it  seems  likely  that 
trained  Ospreye  were  formerly  employed  in 
Europe  for  fisriing:  witness,  as  cited  by 
Colonel  Montague,  an  Act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  by  which  persona 
were  prohibited  at  a  certain  period  of  the 


fandbarn  their  dead,  the  Parseerace  expose 
dead  in  largo  cylindrical  roofless  strno- 
called  Towers  of  Silence,  where 
Js  of  prey  at  all  times  find  an  abundant 
*t.  Their  family  cares  and  anxieties 
for  tlie  season,  the  carrion-birds,  which 
ieft  in  Mayf'r  the  Dukhan,  return  in 
jber  to  Bombaj',  and  make  at  once  for 
Qsaal  scenes  of  their  festivities,  now 
id  with  a  three  month's  supply  of 
wted  food.  As  they  appear  in  clouds 
proacliing  from  the  mainland,  the  crows, 
(willing  th^t  their  dominions  should  be 
ied,  hasten  in  flocks  to  meet  them,  and 
*ttleent«ues  in  the.  air,  loud,  fierce,  and 
;  the  fluttering  of  the  wintjs,  the  scream- 
ana  cawing  of  the  combatants  resound- 
over  the  island,  till  the  larger  birds  suo- 
and  having  jrained  the  victory  are 
5^^  hence-forth  to  live  in  peace.  In 
I  the  nites  and  braminy  kites  breed 
ly  iu  January  and  February,  and  disap- 
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year  from  taking  any  Salmon,  Salmon  peal, 
or  Salmon  kind,  by  hawks,  racks,  guns,  &c. 
Analagous  to  *'  hawking"  is  the  Asiatic 
custom  of  hunting  with  the  h^A->par.i.  la 
Hyderabad  in  thoDekhan,  in  Hyderabad  in 
Sindh,  hawking  is  laijo^ely  I'oUovyed,  the 
hawks  commonly  used  are  the 

1.  The  Shahbaz,  or  hawk-king,  a  large 
grey  croshawk  with  yellow  eyes,  caufrht  in 
the  hills  of  AflTghauistan  and  its  surrou'^diug 
regions,  brought  down  to  the  plains  and  sold, 
when  well  reclaimed,  trained,  and  in  good 
condition,  for  51.  or  61.  The  tiercelet  or 
male,  is,  as  usual,  much  smaller  than  the 
female,  and  is  called  Jurrah,  in  Pe?"sian,  "  the 
active."  Both  are  uncommonly  strong 
and  ferocious.  They  are  accounted  the 
noblest  birds;  the  Sherbaz  (''lion-hawk") 
or  peregrine  of  Bokhara  and  the  snowy 
regions,  being  all  but  unknown  in  Sindh. 

2.  The  Bahri  Bhairi)  or  Falco  calidus,  so 
celebrated  amongst  Indian  falconers  for  her 
boldness  and  power,  and  her  tiercel,  in  Sindh, 
commonly  called  the  Shahin,  are  found  in 
some  parts  of  Sind'h.  They  fly  at  par- 
tridges, hares,  bustards,  curlews,  herou^  and 
the  saras;  being  long- winged  hawks  or 
birds  '*of  the  lure,**  they  are  taught  to  fly 
high,  to  **  wait  on'*  the  falconer,  and  to 
"  make  the  point.** 

3.  The  Bashah,  a  kind  of  sparrow-hawk, 
and  her  mate  the  Bashin,  a  small,  short- 
winged,  low-flying  bird  with  yellow  eyes  and 
dark  plumage  in  her  first  year,  which  afber- 
wardh  changes  to  a  light  atsh  colour,  marked 
•with  large  grey  bars,  are  yery  much  valued 
on  account  of  the  rapid  way  in  which 
they  fill  the  pot,  especially  with  partridges. 
Afl  they  remain  in  Sind  during  the  cold 
weather,  and  retire  in  summer  to  the  hills 
around,  those  trained  are  '*  passage  hawks,*' 
or  "birds  of  the  year;**  their  low  price,  Ss. 
or  10s.,  makes  it  scarcely  worth  while  to 
mew  them,  so  they  are  let  loose  when  the 
moulting  season  commences. 

4.     The  Shikrah  and  her  tiercel  the  Chipak 
are   the    common    English    sparrow-hawks. 
They  are  flown   at  partridges,  and    by  their 
swiftness  and  aj^ility  aff*ord  tolerable  spoi*t. 
At   the   same   time   tliey  are  opprobriously 
called  **  doer-birds"  by  the  falconer  on   ac- 
count of  their  ignoble  qualities,  their  want 
of  staunchness  and  their  habit  of  carrying  the 
game,  carrying  being  the  technical  word' for 
flying  away  with  the  wounded  bird.     They 
may  be   bought  ready  trained,  in  most  parte 
of  Siud,  for  a  shilling  or  two, 

5.  The  Laghar,  or  hobby  and  her  mate 
the  Jaghar.  This  is  the  only  long- winged 
hawk  generally  used  in  Sindh  ;  she  is  large, 
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and  black-eyed  with  yellow  legs,  black  clawg 
and  a  tail  of  a  cinereous  white  colour.  She 
is  a  native  of  Sind,  moults  during  the  hot 
months  from  April  to  October,  and  builda 
in  ruined  walls  and  old  mimosa  trees.  The 
Laghar  is  flown  at  quail,  partridge,  curlew, 
basiard-bustard  and  hares;  the  best  sport  is 
undoubtedly  afforded  by  crows,  only  she  is 
addicted  U>  carrying  the  quarry,  aud  is  very 
likely  to  be  killed   by  her  angry   enemies. 

Lnsrgar  (La^hai )  female.  Natire  of  Scinde,  s 
Juggar  (Jaghar)  male.        large  sparrow  liawk,witli 

dark  eye,  trained  for  the 
seasoii,  aud  thenleblooie. 

Native  of  Khorawn, 
goolab  (yellow)  eye;  a 
Doble  bird. 

Native  of  Cathee^ 
black -eyed  ;  fastens  oa 
the  antelope,  and  kilU 
the  "  tuloor"  a  kind  rf 
florikin. 

Native  of  Khorasm, 
goolab  eye,  small. 

Natives  of  Scinde, 
found  near  the  Indns, 
and  not  pri7ied 

Also  called  Shaheen, 
natives  of  Sciude,  blad- 
eyed. 

Natives  of  Scinde^ 
black -eyes ;  let  loosa 
after  the  season. 

Natives     of     Sdnde; 


Baz  (Shahbaz)  female. 
Zorru  (Jurrah)  male. 

Churgh,  female. 
Churghela  (Charghlo) 
male. 


Bashn  (Bashah)  female. 
Bisheen   Bashin)  male. 

Bahree  (Bahri)  female. 
Bahree-bachee   (Shahin) 
male. 

Kohe,  female. 
Koheela,  male. 

Toomratee,  female. 
Chatway  (Chatua)  male. 

Shikrah,  female. 
Chipak,  male. 


goolab  eye. 

"  Bashin**  is  a  feminine  form  of  Bashah,  and 
yet  popularly  applied  to  the  tiercel,  or  male 
bird. 

The  Bahri  is  a  noble  bird,  as  every  Indiaa 
falconer  knows.  Some  erroneously  consider 
it  a  variety  of  the  jer-falcon. 

In  Sind,  the  word  Shahin  is  improperly 
applied  to  the  tieiHjel  of  the  Bahri.  The 
best  authorities  believe  it  to  be  synonymoas 
with  Kohi  (Kohee),  a  kind  of  jer,  orBnT. 
bary  falcon.  The  old  falconers  of  Britaxa 
like  jthe  Orientals,  had  different  naznes  for 
the  birds  of  the  different  sexes. 

The  Scindian,  like  the  English  spirrow- 
hawk,  preys  entirely  upon  birds.  She  flies 
exacrly  like  this  goshawk, --k)w,  and  fre^ 
quently  takes  advantage  of  a  shelter  to  fall 
unexpectedly  upon  her  quarry. — J5tfrio»'< 
Falconry^  Valley  of  the  ladm.  p.  from  13  to 
16. 

The  Deer  numerous  on  the  banks  of  th© 
Oxus,  near  Said,  of  which  "  a  splendid  p^ 
of  antlers"  were  procured  by  Lieut.  Wood, 
are  probably  of  the  Maral  species.  Moor- 
croft  also  notices  them,  and  enuraeratfl* 
lions  and  tigers  among  the  animals  of  thai 
neighbourhood ;  the  lion  being   similar  to 


HAZARA. 

of  GuJ^crat.    According  to  Bnrnos  tlic 
of  Bokhara  ore  small.     Z.  in  Indian 
Btrlon*8  Falroiiry  Valley  of  the  Tndue^ 
16  to  20.    See  Falconry. 
fAWIiOOIi,  in  lat.  25  ®  40'  N.  long.  52  ^ 
£.,  a  small   island  on  the  soatli  side  of 
Persian  Gul f. — Horehurgh. 
FIAWIZA,     See  Khuzi.stan,  Korklia. 
[AWCLBAGH,  is  0,976  feet,  above  the 


[AY. 


I  Ghtna, 


DlT. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Grx. 


Flono, 
Foonum, 
Tfeno, 

Wolancla  pilln, 
£nda  paehika, 

sTkiodof  grass,  cut   and  dried  for  the 
ioif horses,  cattle,  &c. — McOulloch.  Faulk' 


It. 

L\T. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tf.l. 


HAZARA. 

and  cast.  Their  women  take  part  in  every 
war,  manage  the  horse,  the  sword,  and  the 
firelock.  Their  courage  amounts  to  rash- 
ness, and  they  are  more  dreaded  than  the 
men  for  cruelty  and  fierceness.  He  himself 
saw  them  under  fire  in  the  foremost  rank, 
and  it  is,  and  so  far  as  they  know,  lias  al* 
ways  been,  a  national  custom.  Here  we  have 
an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  Amazons 
of  Alexfvnder,  and  the  "female  liosts"  of 
Namuchi.  Kxcept  Kangra  and  Hoshiarpnr, 
the  Hazara  pnrt  cf  the  Punjab,  is  the 
only  well  wooded  district  of  Punjab  pro- 
per. 

The  Hazai*a  districts  between  Kabal  and 
Bamian  are  collectively  called  Bisnt,  and 
mallia  or  tribute  is  enforced  from  them  by 
the  authorities  of  Kabul.*  This  fiuctnates  in 
actual  receipt,  but  the  registered  amount  is 
40,000  rupees. 

The  Hazara,  or  Hazarmat,  are  ro  called 
from  the  innumerable  taimh,  or  tribes,  into 
which  they  are  divided — Hazar  signifying  in 
Persian  a  thousand.  The  Hazara  occupy  the 
whole  range  of  the  Parapamisns,  or  the  moun- 
tains extending  between  the  Hindu  Koosh,  or 
Caucasus  and  the  city  of  Herat,  to  within  a 
few  days*  march  of  Kandahar.  In  appearance, 
they  very  much  resemble  the  Ghurka;  they 
have  the  same  high  cheek-bones,  the  same 
small  eyes,  very  little  beard,  and  no  doubt 
are  of  Tartar  origin.  The  Ghnrka,  how- 
ever, are  Hindus ;  whilst  the  Hazai^a  are 
shinh  mahomedans. 

The  following  are  the  Independent  tribes 
dwelling  along,  the  outer  face  of  the  north- 


LWZEN,  or  Aouissienfie,    the  capital 

imat  in  Abyssinia. 
lY,  Lord   Arthur,   author  of    several 
ibations  on  the  Eotany   and   natural 

of  India. 
lYCOOK,  NORTH  and  SOUTH.    Is- 

in  tbe  China  Sea,   in  l&t.  3®   1/'  N., 

107  ®  3r  K.  off  great  Natuna  island.— 

trgk. 

i'  SAFFRON.     Crocus  sativus. 

'WARD,  George  W.  a  scientific  ex* 

'tlio  was  endeavouring  t=o  explore  the 

Fteppes  and  the  country  north  of 
iwar,  ii)  the  interest  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
^cal  Society  of  Ijondon.  He  was  mur- 
lin  A.  D.  1870,  in  Chitral,  by  IMv  Wall, 
Jepliew  (sister's  son)  of  Anian  Malik, 
rofCliitrai,  the  valley  North  of  Swat  and  I  west  Punjab   frontier  and   inhabiting   hills, 


irandWesfof  Gilghit.    The  Kashmir 
mties urged  him  repeatedly  to  abandon 
)€xpedition  in  which  his  life  would  not  be 
Air.  Hay  ward  resolved  to  persevere, 
M<?li  he  was    aware   that   bevond   the 
fliit  frontier  the  nmhnraja  of  Kashmir 
iM  be  absolnt-ely  unable  to  protect  him. 
ftt  PuhUc  Opinion. 
[AZAI  also  Hdjai.  See  Bodo. 
iZAR.  Au.  Pi-eaent,  Hence  also  Huzur, 
presence ;  an  address   of  royalty,  al/?o 
it.  Hind.  Pers.   from  a  mahomedan  a 
ictful  addi-ess.  < 

iAZAR.  Ar.  Hind.  Pek.  present ;  hence 
»Ti,  breakfast.  • 
iAZAR,  Pkrs  one  thousand. 
lAZARA,  Shia  Aifghans  who  liveprinci- 
iu  houses.  They  are  said  to  lend  their 
to  tlieir  guests,  their  numbers  are 
at  l,56,OuO  souls.  Monsr.  Ferrier, 
^  "Caravan  Jomiieys,"  (pp.  194,  237) 
"tions  that  he  fell  amonsr  the  Aimak 
on  the  Murgab  river,  and  other 
about  Dev-Hissar,  more  to  the  north 


adjoining  the  frontier  of   the  Hazara  Dis- 
trict. 

Hazara  District.  —  Turnoulee,  Gukkar, 
Doond  and  Suttee,  Kaghan  Syud  and  other 
tribes  of  Hazara. 

In  an  attack  by  the  Feroz  Kohi  on 
a  Hazarah  tribe  near  Singlah,  in  which  M. 
Ferrier  was  engaged,  he  says  it  was  a  re- 
markable sight  to  see ,  brave  and  energe- 
tic Tartar  women  under  fire  amongst,  and  as 
forward  as,  the  men ;  they  figlit  also  on 
horse- back,  and  ride  or  act  under  any  cix- 
cumstances  as  well  as  the  other  sex.  More 
than  one  of  them  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
meet  any  European  horseman  on  more  than 
equal  terms  :  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
manage  their  horse  is  exti'aordinary,  and 
their  courage  is  not  less  great-r-they  take 
part  in  every  war,  and  the  vanquished  dread 
their  cruelty  more  tlian  that  of  the  men. 
The  wild  Hazai-a  tribes,  descend  from  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Narawah  mountains,  for 
the  pui'pose  of  traffic.  The  Hazara  moun- 
taineers derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  from 
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their  flocks.      Their  games  are  iriatily  and  |  people,   bat  Eurnes   denies  that  they  pitf 
athletic  ;  they  ride,    wrestle,  and  slioofc   at  a  '  their  wives  to   their  guest,  though  be  stat« 


mark.     The  Hazara  have  a  yodelu  like  the 
Swiss.  Ferrier  frequently  heard  it  in  passing 
through  the  country.     Hazara  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  their  Afghan  neighbours  by 
their  Tatar  physiognomy,    their  diminished 
stature  and  their  habiliments,  especially  their 
close-titting   skull-cap.       The   chief  of  the 
Bubak  tribe,  resides  at  Karabagh,     Among»t 
the  Hazara  there  is  a  tribe  called  Berber,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Algeria.     Between   Hemt 
and  Kabool,  lies  the  mountainous  country  of 
the  Hazara,     Thojourney  between  the  cities 
has   been   performed  in    12   days   by   shah 
Zuman,  with  a  body  of  horse,'  and  is  said  to 
be  passable  for  artillery  of  small    calibre. 
Caravans  also  travel  it  in    summer,  but  the 
ascents  and  descents  of  innumerable  hills  are 
such  that  it  is  very  fatiguing  to  .the  cattle, 
and  tho  roads  from  Kabool,  by  Maimuna  or 
Candahar,  are  always  preferred.      Towai'ds 
Herat,  the   Hazara  are  soonee  mahomedana, 
while  those  near  Kabool  are  shiahs,    which 
is  a  singular  reversal,   since  tlie  people   of 
Kabool  are  of  the  former,  and  those  of  Persia 
of    the  latter     persuasion.     About   Khujir 
Chist,  east  of  Obe   and  Herat,  the   Teimuri 
are  partially  submissive  to  Herat.     In  Sir 
A.  Burnes   time,  those  near   Maiuiuna,  and 
the  adjoining    states,    were  plundered     by 
them,   while  tho   chief  of  Koondooz  '*  chu- 
pao'd**  the  country  to  Yakonbung,  over  three 
of  the  passes  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  near 
Bamian.  The  eastern  portion  about  Bamian, 
and  west  of  the  road  between   Ghnzni  and 
.Candahar,  are  subject  to  Kabool,  and  pay  a 
regular  tribute.     They  ai'e  the  Hazara  of 
Besoot,  Dihzungee  (in  part),  Kara  Bagh  and 
Jughoree.     The  Kuzzilbash  of  Cabool  have 
orders  given  on  the  greater  part  of  this  tract 
for  their  allowances,  the  people  being  shiahs, 
but  the  revenues  of  Besoot  were  generally  col- 
lected by    one  of  the   Ameer's  sons.     The 
JIazara  of  Faloda,  Hoojuristan,  which  is  west 
of  Jughoree,  as  well, as  those  of  Dih  Koondi, 
secure  indepeudence  from  their  remote  pos- 
sessioDB.     The  whole  race  is  without  a  head, 
oy  it  might  prove  very  formidable  ;  at  pre- 
sent they  are  driven  off  in  every  direction, 
and  sold  like  sheep.    At  no   period  did  the 
kings  of  Kabool  derive  so  much  revenue  from 
them  as  procured  by  Dost  Mahomed  Khan. 
The  eastern  Hazara  are  bigoted  shiah   and 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Persian  party  in 
Afghanistan. 

The  Hazara  are  of  Tartar  descent,  and 
one  of  their  tribes  is  called  Tatar  Huzara ; 
they  live  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  but 
in  their  square  faces  and  small  eyes  they 
resemble  Chinese  ;  they  are  a  simple-hearted 


that  their  wives  have   gi^at  influence  and 
go  unveiled,  and  are  not  chaste. 

Immediately  on  the  north  of  Herat  lies 
the  country  of  the  soonee  Huzara,  aod  a 
portion  of  the  tribe  ruled  from  Killa-i  Xou, 
the  chief  of  which  is  an  adbei*cnt  of  the 
chief  ef  Herat.  This  country  includes  Obe, 
and  extends  to  the  Moorghab.  On  the  lfl>t 
invasion  of  Herat  4,000  Tajik  families  were 
removed  from  their  seats  nearer  Herat  to  the 
nrore  fertile  lands  east  of  Punjdeb,  on  tiie 
bank  of  that  river. 

At  present  the '  Hazara,  according  t« 
Wood  (p.  19i>),  da  not  extend  further  east 
than  tho  valley  of  Ghorbund  ;  but  Leeclis 
report  on  the  Passes  shows  that  they  arc 
found  on  the  .passes  immediately  abort 
Par  wan,  and  that  they  formerly  extended 
to  the  mountains  adjoining  the  Khawak 
Pass^  the  most  eastertly  of  all. 

The  Ilaznra  are  not,  according  to  Ferrier, 
the  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
Parapamisus,  but  are  Tartar  tribes,  first  set- 
tled in  the  country  by   Chengis  Khan,  they 
have  entirely  lost  their    original   langua^ 
and  have  adopted  an  old  dialect  of  the  Per 
sian.     Their  Tartar  physiognomy   reniaiR-s 
however,  unchanged,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake  them.  The  Hazara  mountains  are 
OK  the  S.  W.  of  Balkh.     The  Hazarah  are  of 
a   pure  Mongolian   type,  indicative  of  their 
Turanian  origin.     The   Hazarah   are    sbiah 
mahomedans  they  derive  their  chief  subsist* 
ence    from   their   flocks.     They    are    good 
marksmen  and  also  ride  and  wrestle. — Cal 
Review t  No,  64,  j?.  433.  Masson^s  JoKrufiff 
Vol.  II,  p.  295.     Vipie^s  Perso^iod  Narraiifet 
p.  167-169.     Ferrier'a  Jou-nh.  p.    223,  ^1^1. 
Figne^s  A  personal  Nairatwe -p.  113  to  171. 
Massoii's  Jotniieys^  Vol.  ii.  p.  2 1 7.     Paperf. 
East  India  (Oahiil  a^nd  A ffghanistan  p.   from 
1&5  to  136.)     Yule   Oathaij,  II  p.  540.    El 
Fen-ier   Journ,    p.   222.     See  India,  Kafir, 
Kavir,  Kalmuk,  Kazzalbash,   Jews,  Kabul, 
Inscriptions,  Khyber,  Koli,  Mongal,  Punjab 
.  HAZAEA  river  is  the  Aras,  the  moden 
name  of  the  ancient  Araxes  and  is  the  Awerma 
of  the  Pnrans.  This  ancient  river  is  nowcalldi 
Kum  Feroz.  It  laves  the  foot  of  the  rock  Ista- 
khr.  The  snowy  Ardekan  mountains  are  the 
same  with  those  which  presented  so  formida- 
ble a  barrier  to  Alexander's  progress,  and  bj 
whose  slopes  he  descended  into  Persia,  is 
his  advance  on  Persepolis.      Towards  the 
north  of  Armenia,  runs  the  Araxes  with  ito 
numerous  tributaries.     This   river  which  at 
its  commencement*,  owing  to  its  manv  affln- 
ents,  bears  the  Persian  appellation  of  Hazara, 
springs  from  the  side  of  the  Bin  Gol,  or 
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aoantain  of  thoasand'Lakes,"  abotib  30 
sonth  of  Erzemm,  and  nearly  in  the 
iixt  of  tbe  sjMice  between  the  eastern  and 

era  branchea  of  the  Eaphratcs.  Its 
irse,  from  its  first  spring  near  Jebel 
lian,  is  almost  N.  E.  for  abont  14-5  miles 
)agh  Armenia;  when  it  turns  eastward, 
igthea  near  the  frontier  of  Kara  :  this 
numij  continues  for  110  miles.  The 
ircesof  the  Araa  and  those  of  the  north 
ich  of  the  Eaphrates  are  about    1 0  miles 

«Qe  another.     According  to  Pliny  (lib. 

e.  9).  those  sources  arc  in   the  same 

itain,  and    630     paces     asunder.      In. 
era  times,  the    north-eastern   districts, 

;tfa«  banks  of  the  Araxes,  int.ervening 
reen  Aderbijan  and  Georgia,  had.  been  in 
ml  sabject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Persia. 

koliii's  History  of  Persia  Vol.  U.  p.  212. 

il  of  iJie  Royal  Geographical  Society  Vol, 
Parill.p.m. 

5ARA  CAP,  see  Kush  or  Cash. 

iARDANA,     Hind.     Euphorbia  hy- 
)lia,  E.  thy  mi  folia. 

iARElA  MOGRA.  Jasminnm  sambac. 
iAREE,  a  mahomedan  ceremony. 

5AREEBAGH,  a  small  station  in  L. 

'185°  54',  1750  feet  above  the  sea  and 

1220  miles  irom  Calcutta,  in  a   disti'ict 

(same  name.     It  is  a  healthy  spot ;  the 


Coryliis  colurna. 

Ave  llano, 

TiAT. 

Fenduk, 

I'kus. 

Avellaas, 

PORi* 

Avellauas,  ' 

sr; 

HEAD  DRESS. 

HAZAR  KINIAN,  here  are  no  trees  to 
be  seen,  but  the  ground  is  very  verdant  from 
the  quatitity  of  water.  This  spot  is  called 
Uazar  Kinian,  or  the  thousand  springs.  It 
is  in  Kurdustan,  in  the  district  of  Aalan,  an 
alpine  spot  where  innumerable  springs  staH 
from  the  ground. — Riches  Residence  in  Koor^ 
distnn  Voll  p.  2(52. 

HAZEL  NUT. 

Bindilc,   '  Bkxg. 

Noisettes  Aveilones,  Fr. 
Haselnusse,  Gbr. 

Finduk,  Grz.  Hind. 

Naccinote,  avcline.       It. 

The  fruit  of  different  species  of  the  Coryli  or 
hazel  trees.  The  kernels  have  a  mild,  fari- 
naceous oily  taste,  agreeable  to  most  palates. 
A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been  prepared  from 
them ;  and  they  have  been  sometimes  made 
into  bread.  They  are  grown  in  England, 
France,  and  Portugal,  but<>'hiefly  Spain.  They 
are  also  produced  abu^ndautly  in  the  Hima- 
layas. Hazel  nuts  are  imported  into  Bombay 
from  Uie  Persian  Gul£  According  to  the 
English  Gyclopsedia,  tlie  hazel-nut  is  the^ 
fruit  of  tlie  wild  bush  of  Corylns  avellana, 
unchanged  and  unimproved  by  cultivation. 
It  dif!ers  from  the  domesticated  varieties 
only  in  being  smaller  and  rather  more 
hardy. — Mcddlocti^  Faulkner^  Eng,  Cyc  vol, 
III.  page  131. 


HAZTRAT,  in   mahomedan  divination,  in 
SMidy  and  rocky,  presenting  a  strong  ;  India,  the  flame  of  a  charm-wick. 
St  to  the  loomyand  alluvial   soil  of,      HAZlR  ZAMIN,  Hind.  Peks.  a  personal 
5m  Bengal.      The  country   slopes   to    ijail. 
[South,  towards  Sumbulpore.   The  North        HAZIZ.     Ar.     Hind.    Berberis  lycium. 
'East  parts  of  the  district  are  very  moun-        HAZRAT.       Ar.       Hind.       Pkks.       An 
butlevel,  and  even  depressed  towards  I  iionorifio    appellation,     equivalent  to    lord, 
iMalianady.    Between  Hazareebagh   and  i  reverence,  Mr.  worship ;  Lord  Jcsua,  Hazrat 
WW  on  the  East  and  Jubbulporo  on  the  i  iga  ;  Hazrat  Ali,  the  lord  Ali. 
and  thence  southwards  to  Nagpore  and  ;      HAZRAT   IMAM   a  town  on   the  sonth 
indab.  Central  India  has,  in  the  Ktist,  ^vvg    bank  of  the  Oxus  producing  good  silk.  See 

Baljawar. 

HAZREE.  Breakfast,  literally,  the  assem- 
^kur,  Ironstone  shales,  Ranigunjand  the    bly. 

-bet,  bat  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west,        HKAD  CLOTHS,  COTTON,  or  Roomals, 
are  only  a  threefold  series,  the  Talchir,  ;  arc  manufactured  in    the    Madra^s    districts 


marked    sub-divisions  of  sedimentary 
tt  with  coal  beai*iug  strata,  the  Talchir, 


^ar,  and  the  Pauchot.     Ali  these  sac 

»Te  beds  (possibly  with  the  exception  of 

'Talchir)  representing  an  enormous  lapse 

*"^e,  agree  in  one  respect  that  they  seem 

[Sparely  fresh- water  (fluviatile  or  fluvio- 

strine)  deposits.      The  Damoodah,   the 

kWjthe Adjai  and  the  More,  rivers  seem 

^tn  early  period  to  have  formed  one  gcne- 

eituary,— the  basins  of  the  Sone,  and 

Jferbttdda.      Bat  the  Mahanuddy  and 

Godavcry,  in   all   of    which   extensive 

sits  of  coal   have   been  fonnd,  as  yet 


they  are  always  in  scjuarcH  of  5 3  and  6  cubits : 
with  lace  borders  and  are  always  red  co- 
loured, printed  with  white  spots.  These  are 
worn  by  hindoos  as  tnrbands  and  are  valued 
at  from  8  Rupees  to  Rs.  2i)0, 

HEADDRESS.  The  Turks  of  Turkey 
and  of  Egypt  wear  the  turban  and  the  red 
Fez  cap.  The  Jews  of  Syria,  Egypt  and 
Persia,  wear  the  turban.     Many  Persians  in 


Persia,  wear  caps.     The  mahomedans    and 

many    hind  us   of  India,   use  turbans.    /I'he 

Chinese    st^ry    ascribes     wing-like   appon- 

^bavo  not  been  connected. — AluiuJg's  •  dages  to  the.  emperor's  cap.     But  the   wings 

^A«  itt  Iiidla,  Vol.  1.  p,  4.  I  attached  to  the   cap  are  rather   au  ancient 
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hind  a  feature,  and  are  remarkably  pre- 
served in  the  state  costume  of  the  kings  of 
Burma  and  the  sultans  of  Java.  Yule 
Cathay,  I.  p.  lix. 

HEADIE,  the  Malayala  name  of  a  tree  ib 
the  forests  of  Canai*a.  It  grows  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.  It  yields  a  close 
grained  wood,  and  is  said  to  be  durable ;  but 
it  is  rather  scarce. — Edije,  Forcsis  of  Malabar 
and  Oanora. 

HEADLESS  TESTACEA.  See  Cbama- 
cea.     Cham  id 88. 

HE-^-NUN,  or  Amoy,  is  an  island  in  the 
Province  of  Foo-keen,  and  the  city  is  of  the 
third  c1as8,  situate  in  Lat.  24®  32  N.  Lon. 
118^  6  East,  and  has  a  remarkably  fine 
harbour  and  bay,  capable  of  affording  safe 
anchorage  to  one  hundred  sail,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  through  a  narrow  passage,  for- 
tified on  either  side.  The  population  of 
Amoy  exceeds  200,000,  the  greater  portion 
of  whom  are  occupied  in  the  coasting  trade. 
The  city  of  Amoy  is  about  eight  miles  in 
circumference,  including  the  outer  town  or 
city,  and  north-eastern  enviions,  the  outer 
town  is  separated  from  the  city  by  a  chain  of 
rockp,  with  a  paved  pass  to  a  covered  gate- 
way, on  the  summit,  and  is  skirted  by  the 
outer  harbour;  Amoy  is  well  fortified,  as 
the  citadel;  which  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
circumference  commands  the  inner  town, 
Sirr's  China  and  the  Chinese.  Vol.  I.  p.  132-133. 

HKARI,  Mahr-,  Terminalia  chebula,  Retz. 

HEART-LEAVED  COCCULUS.  Exg. 
Cocculus  cordifolius.  D,  0. 

HEART  LEAVED-FIG.  Ficus  cordifo- 
Ha. 

HBART-LEAVED  MEXISPERMUM. 
Meuispermum  cordifolium. 

HEART'PEA.  Cardiospermnm  halioaca- 
bum. 

HEARTS-EASE.     Viola  tricolor,  Pansy. 

In  gardens  ofb  a  beantoous  flowor  there  growg, 

J\y  vulgar  eyea  nn noticed  and  unseen  j 

la  sweet  security  it  humbly  blows, 

And  rears  its  purple  head  to  deck  the  green. 

This  flower,  as  Nature's  poet  sweetly  sings, 

Was  once  milk  white,  and  Hearb's-ease  was  its  name, 

Till  wanton  Cupid  poised  his  roseate  wings, 

A  vestal's  sacred  bosom  to  inflame. 

With  treaGhci*ou8  aim  the  god  his  arrow  drew. 

Which  she  with  icy  coldness  did  repel. 

Rebounding  thence  with  feathery  speed  it  flew. 

Till  on  this  lonely  flower,  at  last,  it  fell. 

Hearts-ease  no  more  the  wandering  shepherd  found 

No  more  the  nymphs  its  snowy  form  possess, 

Its  white  now  changed  to  purple  by  Love's  wound. 

Hearts-ease  no  more, — 'Tis  Love  in  idleness. 

Mrs,  Sheridan,  p,  47 

HEAVY  OAK,  Eng.     Quercus  incana. 
HEAT.     Poo  hgying,  Bukm.     The  heat  in 
India    is    sometimes     very    high.       Major 
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Sander's  thermometer,  on   the  Forrah-rood, 


in  1H40,  rose  to  175*^  in  the  sun,  a  best 
which  enabled  liim  to  poach  eg^n  in  the 
burning  sand.  The  mean  heat  at  Bombay 
is  84 '=^  at  Madras  83^,  Calcutta  79=*.  Delhi 
72°.  Fenier  Journ,  p.  269.  See  Gun- 
powder. , 

HEATHER,  HIMALAYAN.  Andro- 
meda faftiuriata. 

HEAVEN.     See  Swarga  Moksha. 

HEAVENS,  the  seven. 

HEAVY  SPAR  or  Sulphate  of  baryta, 
sulfate  de  baryte,  French  ;  schwefelsanres 
Baryt  German,  is  more  abundant  as  a  mine* 
ral  than  the  Carbonate.  The  finest  speci- 
mens have  been  obtained  from  Dafton  in 
Cumberland:  Dr.  Royle  found  it  on  the 
Himalaya,  near  the  convalescent  depot  ai 
Landour. — Illiistr,  HimaL  But,  p,  xzziii. 
Prop. 

HEBALSU.    Can.    The  Wild  Jack-wood. 

HBBEL,  the  vanishing,  the  Abel  of  the 
Bible. 

HEBENSTRElTAa  genus  of  nndershmbi 
grown  in  common  garden  ground,  iim 
flowers  white. 

HEBER.  The  passage,  a  historical  iena 
connected  with  the  race  of  Arpliaxad, — indi- 
cating their  passage  near  the  Upper  Tigiii^ 
in  a  south-western  direction. — Buitsen.  Set 
Joktan. 

HEBER  a  bishop  and    metropolitan  ef 
India^  an  eminent  writ^^r,  was  found  denila 
his  bath,  at  Trichinopoly,  on  the  4  th  October 
1833.     In  his  time,  he  visited  many  part^oC 
India  and   consecrated  most  of  the  church' 
yards  and  churches,  which   led  to  after 
gulations. 

HEBHARUVARU.     Kabbt.    A  class  rf 
brahmans  in  Mysore. 

HEBOLSU.  Maiio.  Artooarpns  hirsute. 
Lam. 

HEBRADENDRON  GAMBOGIOIDES, 
Graham. 

Cambogia  gntta,  Linn,  \  Hangosta  morella 
Assara  Rewand,         A  a. 

iriND.  PeRS. 

Gamboge  tree,  Kng. 
RewandCbini,  Quz. 
Sirah,  „ 


9* 


Tax. 


Hong, 
Go-katu, 
Katu, 

Kana  goraka^ 
I  Mukki, 

A  moderate  sized  ti*ee  of  Ceylon  from 
bark  of  which  the  gamboge  of  commeros 
oozes.     The  genus  belongs  to  the  nai 
order  Clnsiaceas,   and   was    established 
Professor   Graham   of  Edinburgh,  for 
gamboge- tree  of  Ceylon.     The  gambo^^ 
commerce  is  known  by  the  names  of  Oe; 
and  Siam  gamboge.     The  gamboge  of 
is  in  cylinder?,  either  solid  or  hollow,  ufu 
called  pipes :  it  is  supposed  to  hare  this  fc 


HBBRADENDRON  OAMBOGIOIDES. 

being  so  rolled,  or  from  being  poured 
tbe  hollow  of  bamboos.   According  to 
iteoiuit  White,  in  his  ^  Visifc   to   Cochin 
kina,'  in  thiw  form  ifc  is  nsnally  of  the   best 
Iitj,bufc  Mr.  Pereira  has  shown  that  some 
iffipare  is  occasionally   in  the  form  of 
Ar  this  pipe-gamboge  is   nsually  cx- 
frum  Singapore,  it  has  been  donbted 
rlietfaerit  was  aclnally  the  produce  of  Siara ; 
it  .cpecirneDS  fi*om  Mr.   G.  S  win  ton,  which 
sent  to  him  direct  from  Siam,  when  he 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Goveru- 
1^  as  the  produce  df  that  country,  are 
icalwith  the  bent  pipe-gamboge  of  com* 
The  only  information  respecting  its 
liion  is  that  given  to    Koonig  by  a 
)iio  priest,  who  officiated  as  such  to  his 
ib'gionifits  of  Cocliin   China,   and  who 
that  the  inspissated  juice  obtained 
breaking  the  leaves  and  young  shrubs, 
[tellaa  the  fragrant    h'gnam    aloes,  are 
as  a  tribute  to   the   king  of  Siam  by 
chriatians  residing   there.       The   tree 
It  therefore  be   oommon,   and  probably 
inhabited   places,   and   therefore   very 
ihfto  be  Oxycarpas  Cochin ch in ensis  of 
aro  (now  referred  to  the  genus  (^arcinia) 
aames  it  from  its  acid  fruit,  and  des- 
it   as    cultivated    in  Cochin  China, 
lens  of  a  plant,  something  similar  to 
the  form  of  its  leaves,  given  by  Mr. 
Imson,  were  collected  by  him   in  Rau- 
which  ho  thought  might  be  the  gam- 
plants,  a>^  it  contained  a  yellow  parga- 
juice   in    the    rind    of  its  fruit.     Dr. 
tJiinks  that  the  Siam  plant  may  be 
Hj  allied  species  of  the  same  genus  as 
Ceylon  plant.     The  Ceylon  gamboge  is 
llj  considered    inferior;    that     which 
an  article  of  commerce  no  doubt  is  so ; 
^Q  have  been  informed   by  one   of  the 
lipal  merchants  of  Ceylon,  that,   finding 
gamboge  there  very  cheap,  he  had  been 
loced  to  purchase  and  send  it  to  England, 
'had not  been  able  to  sell  it  from  its  in- 
qnality.     No  doubt,  however,  some  of 
excellent  quality  is  produced  in  Ceylon 
the  tree  which  has  been  called  Hebra- 
Iron  cambogioides,    and    Mrs.   Colonel 
Wker  describes    it  as  **  brilliant  and  ex- 
|V*  and    **as    good    for    water-colour 
iwings   as    any    she    ever    used."      Dr. 
wm  ascribes  its  inferiority  to  want  of 
itt  preparing   the  article  for  market; 
»gh  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  the  Ceylon 
»boge  of  commerce  is  all  yielded  by  this 
j  bat  Mrs.  Walker  on  one  occasion,  in 
»ng  through  a  forest  of  these  trees,  saw 
of  them  with  the  bark  cut  off  in  various 
l)r.  Christison  has  shown  that  there 
bat  an  identity    of  coznpositiou   with 
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that  of  Siam ;  and  its  medicinal  effects  are 
precisely  the  same,  aa  proved  in  Ceylon  by 
Dr.  Pitcaini,  and  by  Drs.  Graham  and 
Christison  in  Edinburgh.  The  plant,  though 
new  named,  is  far  from  being  new.  Dr. 
Graham  considers  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Carcapuli  of  Herman,  the  Cambogiagntta 
of  Linnaaus,  the  Garcinia  morel  la  of  late 
authors,  and  the  Stalagmitis  cambogioides 
of  Moon's  *  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  PUnts.* 
The  last  name  might  have  been  retained,  as 
it  was  originally  intended  for  it,  had  it  not 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown  that  the  spe- 
cimens in  the  '  Banksian  Herbarium'  col- 
lected by  Kcenig,  and  from  which  Murray's 
character  of  the  genus  and  species  was  es- 
tablished, consist  not  of  one*  but  of  two  dis- 
tinct plants,  the  flowers  of  Xanthochymua 
ovalifolia  being  stuck  by  sealing-wax  upon 
a  bmnch  of  what  appears  to  be  this  Ceylon 
plant.  The  genera  Stain gmitis  and  Xan- 
thochymus  are  therefore  one  genus,  as  was 
previously  inferred  by  Cambessodes,  who 
has  retained  for  it  the  former,  as  the  prior, 
name.  The  genus  Hebi*adendron  has  dioe- 
cious flowers,  the  male  having  the  calyx 
membranaceous,  4-Bepalled,  persistent ;  co- 
rolla 4-petalled;  stamens  monadelphous ; 
column  4-sided  ;  anthers  terminal,  opening 
by  the  circumcision  of  a  flat  and  umbilicato 
terminal  lid.  The  infloresence  of  the  female 
tree  is  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  the  flower 
white  and  a  little  larger,  with  a  germin  prei 
cisely  iu  miniature  of  the  fruit,  and  sur^ 
rounded  like  it  with  several  (ten  ?)  abor^ 
tive  stamens.  The  berry  is  many  (4)  celled 
cells  I -seeded,  surrounded  at  the  bjise  with 
some  free  abortive  stamens,  crowned  by  a 
lobed  and  muricated  sessile  stigma ;  cotyle* 
dons  fleshy,  united  ;  radicle  central,  filiformj 
trees  with  entire  leaves. — Dr.  ChrUtison. 
See  Clttsiaceae,  Dyes,  Gamboge. 
HEBRADENDRON  PICTORIUM  Chris^ 

tison. 

Garcinia  Pictoria.  —  Roxb. 

A  tall  tree  of  the  Zk[alabar  coast  60  feet 
high,  of  a  conical  shape,  and  very  full  of 
branches.  The  bark  is  pretty  thick,  sea- 
brous  and  ramous  on  the  outside,  of  a  dark 
ferrugiuoQS  colour,  intermixed  with  many 
yellow  specks,  and  through  its  substance, 
particularly  on  the  inside,  considerable 
masses  of  gamboge  are  found.  The  young 
shoots  are  somewhat  angular,  smooth  pol- 
ished, of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  short  petioled,  oblpng,  ven- 
trioose,  rather  acute,  entire,  smooth  on  both 
sides,  and  of  a  firm  texture,  from  3  to  4 
inches  long,  by  1|  or  2  inches  broad.  The 
calyx  consists  of  two  unequal  pairs  of  con- 
cave obtuse  leaflets,  permanent.      Petals  4, 
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oval,  lonf^er  than  the  calyx.  Antbers  from 
10  to  15,  oblong,  2-lobed,  and  seemingly 
fertile.  Ovary  superior,  roand,  4-celled, 
with  one  ovale  in  each,  attached  to  the  axis 
a  little  above  its  middle.  The  berry  is  the 
size  of  a  large  cherry,  oval,  smooth,  very 
slightly  marked  with  four  lobes,  crowned 
with  the  sessile  4-lobed  verrucose  perma- 
nent stigma.  Roxburgh  says  he  received 
frequent  samples  of  the  gamboge  of  this 
tree  from  a  correspondent  at  Tellicherry, 
and  uniformly  found  it,  even  in  its  crude 
unrefined  st»te,  superior  in  colour  while  re^ 
cent,  but  not  so  permanent  as  that  from 
China.  The  tre^  grows  on  the  highest  parts 
of  Wynaad  in  tiie  peninsula  of  In^ia. — 
Lindley  Flrra  Medica,  quoted  in  RoyWe 
Materia  Mediea. 

HEBREW  is  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  does  not 
contain  at  most  above  1,200  roots,  the  auxi- 
liary forms  included.  Like  all  Aramaic  lan- 
guages it  contains  a  great  number  of  forms, 
for  flexion  or  composition,  thus  an  "  x'*  signi- 
fies to  live,  life,  alive,  a  liviug  being.  The 
language  of  Tyre  and  Sidcn,  was  pure  old 
Hebrew.  Abram  was  a  Hebrew,  who  spoke 
Aramaic  as  his  mother  tongue,  but  migrated 
from  the  Trans-Euphrates  country  and 
adopted  the  language  of  Kannau,  whose  first 
born  son  was  Sid  on.  1,400  years  after 
Joseph,  Kanaan  was  occupied  by  the  Israe- 
lite, Edomite  and  Canaanite,  as  separate 
nations.  In  the  Old  Testatuent,  (Isaiah  xix. 
1 8,)  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  called  the 
language  of  Eoina^n,  in  no  instance  Hebrew. 
This  language  is  used  by  the  small  colony  of 
Jews  residing  in  Cochin  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  their  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  their  religion.  Dr.  Pritchard 
makes  his  fourth  family  of  tongues,  the 
Syro- Arabian  languages,  which,  he  says, 
appear  to  have  been  spoken  from  the  very 
earliest  times  by  the  various  nations  who 
inhabited  that  part  of  Asia  lying  to  the 
westward  of  the  Tigris.  Chevalier  Bunsen 
names  these  the  Semitic  stock  of  languages, 
amongst  which  he  includes  those  of  the 
Hebrews  and  other  tribes  of  Kanaan  or  Pa- 
lestine inclusive  of  the  Phenicians: — the 
Aramaic  tribes  of  Aram,  Syria,  Mesopota- 
mia, and  Babylonia,  speaking  Syrian  in  tlie 
west  and  the  so-called  Chaldaio  in  the 
east ;  and  thirdly,  the  Arabians,  whose  lan- 
guage is  connected,  through  the  Himyari- 
tic,  with  the  Ethiopic,  the  ancient,  now  the 
sacred,  language  of  Abyssinia.  The  Semitic 
of  Bichom,  from  Shem,  i.s  the  Syro- Arabian 
of  Farrar  and  Arabic  of  Leibnitz. 

The  Hebrew  race,  speaking  this  family   of 
languages,  ignorant  of  science,  and  theocra- 
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tic,  has  devoted  itself  to  the  expression  d 
religious  instincts  and  intuitions, — in  one 
word  to  the  establishment  of  monotbeisn. 
The  Semitic  has,  according  to  Mr.  Famr, 
three  main  branches  : — 

Aramaic,  divided  into  two  dialects,  Sy* 
nac  and  Chaldee. 

Hebrew,  with  which  is  connected  the 
Carthaginian,  Phoenician  and  Arabic. 

Besides  these,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  As- 
syrian and  the  Berber  dialects  are  now  coo- 
sidered  to  have  a  Semitic  character,  bj 
Champollion,  Bunsdn  (Egyptian)  Lassen, 
Eugene  Bornouf,  Dr.  Hincks,  Sir  H.  Raw. 
linson  (Assyrian)  and  Prof.  F.  Newman 
(Berber.)  Essenians  were  a  sect  amongst  the 
Hebrews  who  every  day  saluted  the  rising 
sun.  The  Hebrews,  in  Afghanistan  and 
Bombay  are  called  Ban-i-Israel. — Bunsen^  i, 
270-271.  iv.  419.  OaWtccZ/.p.  3.  See  India. 
Inscriptions,  p.  372.  Iran^  Jews,  Kali, 
Sacrifice,  Sanskrit,  Serpent. 

HEBRON  in  Judea  was  a  refuge  city,  also, 
according  to  the  Jews,  the  grave  of  cm 
pai*ents  is  there.     Sels  Bait. 

HEBULHU.     Mahr.  Ai-tocarpus  hireuU 

HECATE,  See  Kali. 

HEDDE,  Can.,  Nauclea  cordifolia,  Rcxh. 

HEDDE  WOKE,  Singh.,  Choecarpospna- 
gens. 

HEDERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  other  Araliaceaa,  the  Ivy  fiunilti 
generally  trees  or  shrubs,  several  genera  rf 
which,  Panax ;  Dimorphanthns ;  Aralia  and 
Hedera,  occur  in  India. 

'i'he  following  species  are  known  in  tk 
Indies. 


rostrata. 

trifoliatii. 

luxibellifeit. 


acuTTiinatft.  |  hcterophyila. 

exnltata.  |  jackiaua. 

liolix.  >  racemoRa. 

Arbundnl  and  Biridi,  plants  of  Kaj?lw« 
are  species  of  Hedera,  Eng,  Cyc.  Wi*j^* 
Icones, 

HEDERA  EXALTATA,  Thtv.  A  large 
tree  growing  in  the  central  province  rf 
Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000 
{eei,—Thw.  En.  Fl  Zeyl.  p.  132. 

HEDERA  HELIX,  The  Ivy :  Common 
Ivy  : 

Dakar!  Bu& 

Parwatti,  Tbaks  Ixdi^ 
Karal  of  CnKXAra- 

Kuril  of  Ra«- 

Karnr  n 

Karbaniof  SvnO- 

Kaninm  » 


Lablab,  Ab. 

Kussns,  „ 

Harbambal  of  Jhelum. 
Arbambal  „ 

Karmora  of       KagRan. 
Mamlia  „ 

firumbnim    of       Beas. 


The  ivy  is  a  common  plant  all  over  Bfr 
rope,  clinging  to  trees  and  walls.  It  has* 
climbing  st<em  with  root-like  fibres;  leat* 
coriaceous,  smooth,  shining.  It  is  fonw 
commonly  wild  in  England,  and  is  dispersed 
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^h  manj  distant  parts  of  the  Old  Worlds 

fiog  bet; ween  the  Canaries  and   Earope  on 

west,  &nd  the  northern  parts  of  China 

the  east.     In  the  Canaries  it  acquires  its 

$tsize,  heing  what  is  called  in  English 

iens,  the  Irish    or    Giant   Ivy,  which 

)W8«)  much  faster  than   the  European 

In  the  north  of  India,   and   indeed 

aonallj  in  Italy,  the  berries,  instead  of 

eiDg  black  as  in  Britain  are  bright  jellow, 

it  is  supposed  that  this  is  more  particn- 

iy  the  Hedera  of  the  Roman  poets.     Tlie 

rera  are  yellowish  and  appear  late  in  the 

)n,  and,  in  consequence,   are  ranch  re- 

to  by  bees  at  seasons  when  little  other 

is  to  be  had.     It  is  common  in  the  Pun- 

Himalaya,  at  places  from  3,200  to  8,000 
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HEDYCHIUM  CORONARIUM. 
Ornamental  Plants  forming  inner  fences. 


Lawsonia  inermis,  L. 
Lonicera  liguatrina,  Wall, 
Citrus  limetta,  Hiss, 
Moras  indica,  L, 


Fanica  granatinn,  L. 
Phvllanthua     reticulata, 

Poir. 
Hibiscus  rosa  sineDsis,  L, 

Plants  used  for  edging  garden  walks. 


Adhatoda  vasica,  Nees. 

„        betosica,  Nees. 
Graptopbyllum  horteiis«, 

Ne€8. 
Gendamssa  vulgaris,  i^ipes. 
6ai*denia  florida,L. 
Allaznauda  catbartica,  L, 


111. 


iithvxnaloi- 


Rosa  indica,  L. 
„   Bemperfloren&,Cui-tt« 


Fed  Ilan  thus 
dea,  P&it, 
Vinca  rosea,  WiUd. 

Heliotropinm  Curassavicnm,  L. 

The  Cacti,  AgaveiB  and  Enphorbiie  are 
adapted  to  the  arid  district's,  their  structure 
enabling  them  to  exist,  when  refreshed  with 


[food  of  goats,  and  in  Knllu  the  leaves  are 
to  be  added  to  the  beer  of  the  country 
:e  it  strong.— Dr.  /.  L.  Stewart,  M.  I)., 
Cyc. 


districts ;  while  the  Bambuseas  and  Pandanete 
luxuriate  in  the  rich  loamy  soil  of  the  Mul- 
nad  (i.  e.  Rain  country)  Plants,  for  railway 
fences  ought  to  differ  as  the  line  is  continued 


\WiVT>  A    TT\rT>i?T  T  TT?T?n  A  A'        T I  ^'^^rough  various  districts,  in  accordance  with 

ffiDEBA  UMBELLIFERA  a  native  of,  the  conditions  under  which  particular  plants 
boyna,  where  it  is  called    -  Sarura.       It    thrive  best  between  certain  limits  of  temne- 


i»  shmbby,  unarmed,  stem,  and  yields  a 
Hsh  or  dull-brown  resin    with    a   very 
il    aromatic    camphomted     smell. — 


^GE  HOG,  the  Erinaceus  of  the  Mam- 
of  which  there  are  in  India,  at  least, 
nes,  E.  coUarisand  E.  mentalis.  See 
klia. 
EDGES  are  not  used  for  the  cold  wea- 
crops  of  India.  For  the  garden  crops, 
cane,  betel,  vine  and  others,  the 
species  of  f:accharum  are  used, 
fek-hedges  are  formed  in  Japan  of  the 
iam  Japonicnm,  Citrus  trifoliata,  the 
lienia,  species  of  Viburnum,  Thuja,  Spi- 
i;  and  arbours  are  made  of  the  Dolichos 
lyBtacbyos.  Dr.  Cleghom  gives  the  fol- 
ingas  the  hedge  plant*  of  India. 

Plants  adapted  for  Field-enclosures. 
^^'*  dillenii,  Hate,       \  Epicarpunis      orientah's, 


kve  americana,  L. 
3rbia  tirucalli,  L. 
sntiquomm,  L. 
nimlia,  Buck. 
iDia  sepiaria,  Rox. 

8appaii,L. 
!>oiain  laceraDS,  R 

lina  bondnc,  Ir. 
aculeata,  L, 
iciana  pulcherrima,L. 
rabicaalis,  Lam. 
dulcis,  WiOd, 
iaambica,  WilU. 
GODcinna,  D.  C. 
Ilia  famcfllaiia,    W, 

»«yclia  sepiaria,  W. 


Blume, 
Jatropha  curcas,  L» 
Pisonea  acnleata,  Rox. 
Capparis  sepiaria,  L. 

„      aphjlla,  Rox, 
Scutia  indica,  Brong. 
Azima  tetracantha,  Lam. 
Gmelinn  asiatica,  L. 
Balsamodcndron    berryi, 

Am, 
Toddalea  aculeata,  Pers. 
Bambusa     arundinacea, 

WilU. 
Bambusa  spinosa,  Rox. 

„      nana,  Rox 
Dendrocalamus       tulda, 

Nees. 
Pandauns  odoTatilsimus, 

L. 


rature  and  moisture. — Thnnherg's  Travels, 
Vol,  III.  p.  8.  Ih\  Cleghom  in  Rep.  Brit,  Ass, 
1850.  p.  3 1 1 . 

HEDGE  QUINCE,     ^gle  sepiaria. 
HEDJAZ.  Arab.  Goat. 

HEDOO,  Mahr.  Can.  Nauclea  parvifolia, 
Roxh, 

HEDUNG  of  Java  the  chopping  knife  of 
the  Tenger  mountaineers. 

HED-TA-Mahr,  a  drover  or  cattle- 
dealer. 

HEDYCHimr,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Zingiberace«$, 
of  which  28  species  occur  in  the  East  Indies, 
some  of  them  with  sweet  smelling  flowers. 
A  very  fragrant  species  of  hedychium  with 
long  narrow  petals,  and  an  epiphytic  habit 
IS  often  seen  in  Tavoy.  Marsden  gives 
Gandasuli,  as  Ihe  Hedychium  coronarium 
of  Linnaeus,  the  doolal  champa  of  India,  and 
adds  that  its  flowers  are  worn  as  ornaments 
in  the  hair,  and  in  the  enigmatical  lan- 
guage of  flowers  stand  for  inconstancy. — 
Mason.  Jcnir.  Ltd.  Arch,,  Vol,  V.  No,  8, 
Angiisi  1851. 

HEDYCHIUM  CORO^^ARIUM. 

Doolal  Champa,  .  Beno.  j  Khet-lan-thaa,  Burst. 
The  garland  flower,  much  cultivated  ;  the 
flowers  are  fragrant,  colours,  orange,  scarlet, 
yellow  and  white.  The  yellow  and  white 
varieties  are  both  common.  This  is  the 
most  charming  of  all  the  plants  of  this  na- 
tural order — the  great  length  of  time  it  con- 
tinues to  throw  out  a  profusion  of  laro-p, 
i  beautiful,  fragrant  blossoms,  makes  it  parti- 
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HEDYSARUM  ALHAGI.     Linn, 


HEDYSARUM.  HEDYSARUM  SENNOIDES. 

cnlarl J  desirable.'*     The   plants  are  natives  '  nnd  the  seeds  of  the  annual  species  shod 
of  India,  and  onlyrequire  a  light  rich  soil :     be  sown  in  an  open  border, 
they  are  increased  bj  dividing  the  roots. — 
J{(ixh.  Voigt.  Mason,     RlddeU. 

HEDYCHIUM  SPICATUM.— Roy /e;  Bo/. 

Ma^. 

BankelajSaki    of  Ravi.  Bazaar  toots. 

Kapor  Kacliri,        Hind. 

Kachnr. 


it 


Banhaldi ;  Shiui  „  Beas. 
Sidhoul  Hind. 

Khor  :  Shalwi,      Sutlej.  |  Seer, 

I  Haiti 

This  grows  thronghout  the  East.  Indies 
and  in  tbe  Punjab  Himalaya  up  to  near  the 
Jhelam  nt  least  at  from  3,500  to  7,.500  feet 
and  in  China.  Its  large  broad  It-aves  are 
twisted  and  made  into  coarse  mats  for  sleep- 
ing on,  &c.  The  tuberous  roots  have,  as 
"  wild  ginger,"  been  tried  by  Europeans,  as 
a  preserve,  bat  without  success.  The  root 
is  fragrant,  warm,  and  aromatic,  and  Dr. 
Royle  thinks  it  may  probably  be  the 
"  ritte,"  or  lesser  galangal  of  Ainslie.  Capoor 
cutchery  is  the  root  of  this  plant,  it  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  in  China,  is 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  dried  for  exporta- 
tion ; 'lia^  internally  a  whitish  colour,  but 
externally  it  is  rough  and  of  a  reddish  color ; 
it  has  a  pungent  and  bitterish  taste,  and  a 
slightly  aromatic  smell.  It  is  exported  to 
Bombay,  and  from  thence  to  Persia  and 
Arabia;  it  is  said  to  be  nsed  in  porfumtM'y 
and  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  also  to  pve- 
Bervo  clothes  from  insects.  In  Garhwal, 
they  are  n.sed  in  washing  the  newly  married, 
and  Madden  states  that  they  are  pounded 
■with  tobacco  for  the  hookah. — O'Shnn'jJi' 
ve^sfj,p.6^2.  Jloxh.  i.  10;  ro/V//.  ;».  568  ; 
i)r.  J.  /a  Stewart,  Pniijah  PlanL\  p,  2:59. 

HEDYOTIDEiE  a  section  of  plants  of 
the  Nat.  order  Cinchonacea;,  containing  16 
Wendlandi ,  I  Lerchea ;  2  Greenia;  o  Ade- 
nosace  ;  1  Xanthophytnm  ;  2S  Ophiorhiza  ; 
8  Argostemma ;  1  Spiradiclis  ;  2  Neui'ocalyx ; 
]  Dentella-,  95  Hedyotis  ;  2  Kolunitia  ;"  10 
Meta.balos  ;  5  Axanthes;  2  Urophyllnm. 

HEDYOTES,  a  genus  of  the  section 
HedyotidetB,  Nat.  order  Cincbonaceie ;  some 
of  the  species  are  pretty  flowering  plants, 
otherwise  mostly  unimportant.  W.  Ic.  VoujL 
Jloxh. 

HBDYOTES  UMBELLATA  Lam.  R.  Br. 


Hedyotes  hiapida,    Roth! 
lie  i  votes     Iiidica     Jtusm 

m 

arid  Sclim 

Indian  Madder.         Eno. 
Choya.  Singh. 

Sayan  ;  Sayan  mul.     ;> 


Oldenlandia      nmbellata 
LinUf  Itoxb. 


Saya. 

Eiinburel  clieddi, 

Cherivelu. 


Tam. 

»> 
Tkl. 


HEDYSARUM.  All  the  species  of  the 
genus  Hedysarum  may  be  cultivated.  They 
thrive  in  a  light  rich  soil ;  the  perennial 
sorts  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots; 


Alhaiip  itmnrorumTouRNK 

„Nepalen«ium      D.  C. 

Manna  Hcbraica      Don. 


Ononi.^  spinosa    Uiflttl 
Shouk*u1-Byza,     \%i 


Jnansa, 
Juaau, 
Badawart, 
Shiitnr  Kiior, 
Delivcb  samani, 


Hen 
Pcfl 


Juvassa,  Bexg. 

Hebrew  manna  plant  En  G 
Camels  thorn,  „ 

Fove  de  lonp,  Fa. 

Kamels  dorn,  Ger. 

Susskic,  Guz. 

A  spiny  shrub,  from  its  branches  exnd 
sweet  substance  like  manna ;  tatties  arcsrn 
times  made  of  it,  in  Upper  Hindoostan.  \ 
Isted  could  not  learn  that  manna  is  proc 
from  this  tree,  in  S.  Arabia  as"  in  the  vici 
of  Mount  Sinai. — ir^Z/^WV  Tnivels  Vol. 
130.     Ahis.  Mat.  Med.  2^.  176. 

HEDYSARUM  GANGETICUM. 

Salaporni.     Hivd. 

Tin's  root  is  believed  to  be  Crom  tlicH 
sarum  gangetionm,  one  of   the  Legnmi 
a    bitter   tonic  used     in    fever. — Ctd. 
1862. 

HEDYSARUM  GYRANS.     The  wi 
of  the   ternate  leaves   of    this  legumi 
plant   are    constantly    oscillating  upwi 
and  downwards,    as   if  invested   with 
power  of  vohintari'  motion,  quite  indej 
ently  of  anv  external  stimnlns. — Hiiri\ 

HEDYS'ARUM    JUNCEUM,  the 
stemmed  Hedy.**arum,    grows  in   vast  <J! 
tities  in   Sliekhawatti  and  elsewliert^ 
Jaepoor,  the  small  branches  ai-e  sweet 
eaten   bv   camels   and   other   cattle, 
becomes   a   considerable   bush,  and  \aA 
thorns. — Gc7i.  Mfd.  Top,  p.  20^). 

HEDYSARUM  LAGENARIUM. 
Syn.  of  ^schvnomone  aspei-a. 

HEDYSARUM    LINE  ARK  is    n^ed 
Cochin  China  as  a  stomachic,  and  H 
num  is  used  in  Siberia  for  the  same 

■ 

poso. 

HEDYSARUM  NALLA  KASHIKi 
ROXB.   Svn.  of  Ormocarpnm  sennoides.  R 

HKDYSARUM  PROSTRATUM.    I 
Syn.  of  Indigofera  enneaphylla. — Linn. 

'hedysarum  sennoides. 

Ormocarpum  sennoides.— D.  C. 

Jungli  Munghi  ki-jar,  Katu  murunga  rarr,!^ 

DcK.     Adivi  muuaga  \'eni, 
ICanana,  Bhiguni,    Saxs. 

The  root  possesses  a  conaidemble  d 
of  warmth  and  is  prescribed,  ns  a  tonic 
certain  cases  of  fever,  also,  in  decoction,? 
supposed  to  be  a  raluable  remedy  in  r 
matic  affections  of  long  standing.  ^^ 
the  bark  of  the  root^  ground  small,  and  mi 
with  gingilie  oil,  a  liniment  is  prep 
which  the  Vyteans  recommend  as  an  ex 


H 
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HEERAKHOND. 

in  paraljtio  complaints  and  in 
ibago.— i!tii*«  Mat,  Med.^  p.  74. 

HEDYSARtJM  STIPULACEUM.  Buem. 

fl.  tnfiornm  Linn.  Willd.  are  Sjns  of 

lodinm  triflomm. 
HEDYSARUM  TUBEROSUM. 

Pnenria  tnberoBa. — liank*8  Ic,  Kemp,  Tab.  25. 
Kadinmi,  Hind.  |  Daree  goomodee — Tbl. 

AnrespecieB,  a  native  of  the  valleys  far 

tmoDgst  the  mountains.     It  flowers  dur- 

tlie  hot  season,  at  which  time  it  is  per- 

llj  naked    of  leaves,    being    deciduous 

it  the  beginning  of   the   cold  season, 

root  peeled  and  bruised  into  a  cata- 

is  employed  bj   the  natives    of  the 

itains  where  it  grows  to  reduce  .swelU 

of  the  joints. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.y  Vol.  11, 

i3. 

!EL.    This  part  of  the  body  is  often 

to  by   oriental   nations.     The  only 

ible  part  of  Krishna's  body,   was  his 

which  he  was  shot  by  a  BhiL 

SEMACHA,  a  bag  made  of  the  skin  of 

used  by  fakirs.     • 

SN.    Every  Chinese  province  is   di* 

into  a  certain   number  of   districts, 

;Fa,'  '  Ting,'  *  Chow,  or  •  Heen.'     A 

ii  a  large  portion  or  department  of  a 

under  the    general  control   of   a 

;r,  immediately  subordinate  to  the 

^•f  the  provincial  govem{nent. — Sirty 


HEFT  KISHWAR. 


AMBILLA  GASS.     Singh.     An- 
zevlaiiicura. — Lain. 
-KADOL.      SiKGH.  jSgiceras  fra- 

MaABOL.     Hind.     Sans.      Balsamo- 
myiTha.     Nees  oh  Esen. 

!RAD A  KUN.      Dragon's  blood,  from 
inns  draco." 

SERA-KASSEES,  Dry  per-pulphate  of 
Qsed  iu  dyeing,  in  making  ink,  blacking 
Mised  also  iu  medicine,  and  made  into 

to  apply  to  the  teeth  : — to  make. 

rfc  mim. — Heera-ka^see?,  chaipal  harra, 

i*);ond,  lila  tootiyu,  iron    filings,  knth, 

parts,  pouuded  and  mixed :  rubbed  on 

iimi. 

emini. — Snfaid  soorum  (crystallized 

ite  of  lime,  double  refracting  spar), 
|(^nnamon  pounded  together:  used  as 
powder. 

'«-i*awee». — Impure  sulphate  of    iron, 
*i«efrom  the  manufactory  of  the  sul- 

"  copper :  four  seers  for  one  rupee. — 
\^^d.  Top.  p  137. 

SKAKHOND,  in  Assam,  where  dia- 
occur.    Tavernier  tells  us  (Travels, 
Oi  that  gold,  "  comes  from  the  king- 
|<tf  Tipra,  bat  it  is  coarse,  almost  as  bad    ing   and  allusion 
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as  that  of  China."  Gold  dust  is  washed  in 
the  Dikerie  river  in  the  Tezpore  district^ 
but  all  the  rivers  in  the  north  of  Assam 
probably  contain  the  auriferous  ipetal,  and 
on  approaching  the  strata  in  the  hills,  the 
grains  of  metal  found  are  of  larger  size.  The 
value  of  the  gold  on  the  spot  is  rupees  1 6  for 
the  quantity  of  a  weight  of  a  rupee.  The  As- 
samese use  no  cradle.  A  spot  is  selected  and 
after  digging  down  4  or  5  feet,  the  sand  is 
taken  out  and  washed  by  passing  water  over 
it  in  any  long  leaf  found  at  hand.  The  dust 
is  then  put  into  a  small  wooden  or  brass  cup 
and  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilver  added,  the 
mass  is  then  gently  moved  together,  the 
mercury  takipg  up  the  gold  and  leaving  the 
sand.  The  water  is  then  drained  off  and 
the  mercury  with  the  gold  placed  in  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  the  centre  of  which  has  been 
hollowed  out ;  this  is  then  put  into  the  fire 
and  the  smelting  takes  place,  the  gold- 
finder  using  a  piece  of  bamboo  as  a  blow- 
pipe :  when  the  whole  mass  is  red  hot,  the 
charcoal  containing  the  gold  is  taken  out. 
dropped  into  water,  and  the  shining  metal 
appears.  Gold  also  occurs  in  the  Dirjmoh 
river  AsH&m. —  Cat.  Ex.  1802. 

HEERANA  or  Hirana  in  east  Oud'h, 
manuring  a  field  by  penning  a  herd  of  cattle  or 
fiock  of  sheep  in  it  for  several  hours.  K'h- 
hutana  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  inRohilcund. 
This  practice  is  known  in  England  under 
the  name  of  '  fold-course '  or  *■  foldage,' 
which  formerly  meant  a  privilege  which 
several  lords  reserved  to  themselves  of  set- 
ting up  folds  within  their  manors  for  the 
lietter  manurauce  of  the  same. — Elliot,  Supp, 
Qloss. 

HEERDA.  Mahr.  Terminalia  chebula. 
— Retz. 

HERRING,  Pike,  and  Flat-fish  tribes  ape 
represented  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast,  by 
flat  bellied  herrings,  thryssa-anchovies,  Ten- 
asserim-sardiTies,  bristle-finned  sprats,  shads, 
chaiUBsi,  fresh-water  herrings,  fiying-fish, 
half- billed  gar-fish,  pikes,plagn8ia — soles,  and 
brachirus — turbots. — Mas,  318. 

HEFT,  properly  hafr,  Persian,  seven. 

HEFT-DHAT,  Hterally  seven  metals,  cor- 
responding to  the  planets,  each  of  which  ruled 
a  metal :  hence  Mohar,  *  the  sun,'  for  gold  ; 
Chandra,  '  the  moon,'  for  silver. — Tod's  Ha- 
jasthan^  Vol.  I,  p.  274. 

HBFT-AKLIM,  the  seven  climates,  into 
which  the  maliomedan  geographers  divide 
the  earth.  The  term  is  meant  to  include 
the  whole  world,  and  kings  sometimes 
hyperbolically  assume  the  title  of  king  of 
the  seven  climates. 

•  HEFT  KISHWAR,  has  the  same  mean- 
as  heft  aklim;    and  the 
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HELFER. 


aorerefignty  of  the  world  is  sometimes  as- 
sumed under  that  title. — Hindu  Infanticide^ 
Vol.  I,  p.  141 . 

HEGGADE.  Kab.  The  head-man  of  a 
town  or  village,  but  especially  applied  to 
one  of  the  Jain  religion.  It  is  also  used  by 
certain  castes  as  an  affix  to  proper  named 
to  intimate  respectability  corresponding 
with  sahiby  or  mian  in  Hindustan. — WiU 
Bon's  Glossary, 

HEGGULI  of  the  Yerkali,  Pandion  haliee- 
tns. — I/inn. 

HEIBAH.     See  Kunduz. 

HEIL.     Pers.     Cardamom.     Eng. 

HEJAZ,  BuTton  says  that  the  Arab  of  the 
Hejaz  still  uses  heathenish  oaths,  and  heathen 
names,  few  being  mahomedan.  Their  ordeal 
of  licking  red  hot  iron,  th^ir  practice  of  the 
salkh  or  scarification  as  a  sign  of  manli- 
ness and  their  blood  revenge,  their  eating 
creatures  which  have  not  been  made  lawful 
by  the  usual  formula  and  their  lending  their 
wives  to  strangers,  he  indicates  as  showing 
how  little  mahomedanism  has  influenced  the 
uncivilized  parts  of  the  country.  Burton's 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  vol,  iii  p,  79.  See 
Bedouin, 

HEJR  or  Hajr.  Au.  also  Tyn-Armeni  ? 
Arab?  Bole  Armenian,  perhaps  Gil-i-Armeni. 

HEJR-UL-BAHR.   Arab.    Calculus  cys- 

iicus. 

HELA,  a  race  of  northern  India,  occupi- 
ed as  scavengers. 

HBLBETH.  Arab,  also  Helbh.  Arab. 
Trigonella  foenum  Grcecum.  .  Fehugreek 
seed. 

HELBULSOO.     Can.     Artocarpus  hir- 

snta. — Jjam, 

HELE.     Hind.     A  subdivision  of  the  Jat 

tribes. 

HELBMBE.    Singh.    Nauclea    parvifo- 

lia.^ — Hospfe. 

HELBNIUM  MEXICANUM  a  flower- 
ing plant;  well  adapted  for  borders,  they  are 
tallish  growing  plants,  with  yellow  coloured 
flowers,  and  grow  in  any  common  soil,  na- 
tives of  North  America  chiefly. — Riddell. 

HELFER,  Dr.,  of  the  Bengal  Medical 
Service  and  a  celebrated  botanist,  was  mur- 
dered by  the  natives  of  the  Andamans  in 
January  1839-  See  As.  Jour.  1840,  Vol. 
xxxiii.  Author  of  Notice  of  the  Mergni 
Archipelago.  Ibid.,  Vol.  xxxiii.  Report 
on  Tenasserim,  and  the  surrounding  na- 
tions Bl.  As.  Trans.,  Vol.  viii.  Along 
with  Lieutenant  Hutchinson,  he  reported  on 
the  new  coal-field  of  Tenasserim  in  Bl.  As. 
Trans.  1839,  Vol.  VIII,  385.  Author  of 
Researches  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast,  in 
Friend  of  India,  165,  638.— 2>r.  Buist 
Catalogue. 


HELICID.B. 

HELIANTHEMUM,  a  genus  of  plants,! 
the  Cistace89  or  Bock- rose  tribe,  of  whie 
the  following  species  may  be  enamerato 


egyptiacam,     N.    Africa 

SpAin. 
breweri,  Britaia. 
cannula  hoary  sun  roso. 
denttculatum,        France, 

Tibet. 


eriocanlon,  Spain,  France 
gnttatmn,  S.  Europe, 
inoonspicuam,  Spain. 

HELIANTHUS  ANNUUS.— L*nn.  M 


plantaginenm,      lhin| 

Persia, 
polyfoliam,  BritaiiL 
panctatum.  Franca 
saliczfolinm,  Spain,  ltd 
sangninenm,  Spain, 
▼nlgare,  common   Soe 

rose,  Europe. 


Shooria  Mnkti. 
Sun  flower. 
Stiraj  ninkhi, 
Suria  mukhi. 


Aditya        Bhakti 
chettu : 
Foddu  or  Frodda  tc 


Bbng. 

Eno. 
Hind. 
Sans.  [      gudda^hettu        1^ 

Very  common  in  gardens. — Voigi. 
Med,  Top.  page  206. 

HELIANTHUS  OLEIFER.  Wau, 
of  Guizotia  oleifera. — B,  C, 

HELIANTHUS  TUBBROSUS.- 

Bbeamoka.  Beno.  [  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

Suraj-mukhi.         Benq.  | 

Thronghont  India,  this  plant  is  eul 
ed  as  a  vegetable  in  gardens. — 0«i. 
Top.  p.  206. 

HELICHRYSUM,    a    genns  of 
flowering  plants,  belonging  to  the  Nat 
Matricariace©,  mnch  admired  for  their 
lasting  and  brilliant  colours,  they  gro 
in  a  rich  soil  and   are  easily   cnltiv* 
cnttings  taken  off  at  the  joint.  RidddL 

HELICIDJE,  a  family  of  Gas     . 
mollusca,  which  may  be  thus  exhibited 

Order  II.  Pulmonifera. 
Section  A.  In-operculata. 
Family  I.  Helicida.  Land-isnails. 
Genera,  Helix,  rec,  including  sub-gencr. 

sp  M-, 
Sections ;  Acavue-  H.  hflemostoma. 

Geotroohus  (lonohostoma) 
Polygyra.  H.  poljgrata. 
Tridopsia.  H.  hin>nta. 
Carocolla.  H.  lapicida. 
Suh-gejiera.  Anastoma.  H,  gloguloaa.  rec. 
H  jpostoma.  ree. 
Lychnus.  fossil,  3  sp. 
Streptazis.  H.  oontusa,  ree  24 
Sagda.  H.  epistyliiim,  rec  3  «p. 
Proserpina  (nitida).  6  8p.ai«) 
Helioella.  H.  cellaria,  90  sp. 
StenopUB  (oruentatus).  Sifn,  Ni 
Ariophanta,  rec.  70  sp. 
Vitrina.  Glass-snail.  Syn.  Helioolimax,  f« 
Sub-genera.    Daudebardia.    (Helicophin' 
brevipes,  ree.,3  sp. 
Simpulopsis  (snlouloaa).  ree,  9 
Saocinea.     Amber-snail,  rec.  68  sp.  also 
Sub-genus,  Omalonyx.  rec.  2  sp. 

Bulimus. 
Sections;    Odontostomua     (gargantana), 
13  sp. 
Paohyotis. 
Partula.  rec.  52  sp. 
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Gibbns  (Ljonnetianus).  rec*  2  sp. 
Bulimoloa  rec.  300  sp. 

Azeca.  rec,  650   sp.  fossil  30  sp. 
Achatina.  Agate-shell,   rec,    120    sp.   fossil, 
14  sp. 

BfA-ftnem,  Glaodina.  rec.  40  sp. 

Acbatinella!  rec.  S8  sp. 
Papa.  Cluysalls-Bhell,  rec.  160  sp. 
M^«ntt<.  Vertigo.-  rec.  12  sp. 
Cyfindrella.  Cylinder-snail,  rec.  50  sp. 
Bales,  rte.  8  sp.  5y».  Fusnlus. 
Suh-gmus.  tfegaspira.  rec.  I  sp. /osffiZ,  1  sp. 
Toruatellina.    rec*    11   sp.  Syn,  Strobilns. 
*    {Lasxaatina. 
FaxUlos.  « 

Claoailia.  rec.   20O  sp.  fossil^  20  sp.  Syn. 
Cochlodina.    See  Mollusca. 

5LICTERES  ISORA.— JWnit.  Eh.  Eox, 
dud  A.  W.Ic. 

DUK. 

I.**  Kewaiini,      „ 
plant,  Eno. 

pbaUi,  Hind. 


Kisht ;  Bur-Kisht,  Fers. 
ATurtunni,  Sans. 

Leevija-gaha,       Sinoh. 
Valambirikai,  Tam. 

Syamali ;  Ada  Sya- 
moli  J  Kavanchi,  Tel. 
i-phal,  „      I  Nooli-tadda  „ 

plant  has  a  singular  looking  contort- 
[cipBTile,  consisting  of  five  fibres  closely 
in    the     shape    of     a    screw,    of 
>  lengthffrom  one  inch  to  two  and  a  half, 
it  is  prepared  from  the  powder  of 
is  supposed  to  be  a  valuable  ap 
in  cases  of  offensive  sores  inside  of 
:  the  Teloogoo  name   means  that 
jmce    of    the    root    is    a     powerful 
ic.    The   powder  of  the  fruit  has 
Qsed  in  gnping  pains  of  the  bowels, 
[lolely  because  the  twisted  fibres  of  the 
de  were  considered  to  stamp  it  as  a 
r,  according   to  the   ancient  doctrine 
itui-es.     The  fibre  of  the  l^ark  makes 
i ropes. — Powell,  Drs,  Stewart,  Ain's,  Mat' 
page.  118.     0*8kaughnes8ij,p.  228. 

5LICTIS,  (Gh-ay),  a  genus  of  the  mam- 
h  belonging  to  the  order  Carnivora.  The 
inhabit  eastern  Asia,  and  have  the  I 
appearance  and  colouring  of  Mydans  I 
with  a   dentition  resembling  that  I 
ilo  or  Hnstela,  but  difiering  from  both 
genera  in  the  large  internal  lobe 
'upper  camivoroTis  tooth.     The  genus 
(diaracterised  by  Dr.  Gray  : — 


V 


)) 


'iPrimoret)  —  •  cantneB  (laniarii ; 

9  1—1 


6r-9 

zaalan 

s  6-« 


elongated,  feet  short  *,  soles  of  the 
^nearly  naked    to   the  heel  ;  toes  5 — 5  ; 
strong,  the  anterior  ones  long  ami 
}ed.       Tail  cylindrical     and    mo- 
There  are  two  species,  H.  raoschata 
China,  and  H.  Nepalensis  from  Nepaul. 
order  may  be  thus  shown  ; 


HELIOPHILA. 
Order  Carnivora. 

Tribe  Plantigrada. 

Fam,    UrsidaB,  Bears. 

2  Ge)i.  Ursus  4  sp. 
„        Ailara,  1  sp. 
Tribe,  Sdmi- Plantigrada. 
Fam,    Melididae. 

6  Qen.  Arotonyz,  1  sp. 
Melivora,  1  sp. 
Meles,  I  sp. 
Taxidia,  1  sp. 

Helictis  2  sp.  H.  moschata :  BL 
nepalansis. 
Fam,    Mustelidas,  Weasels,  Martens. 
4  Gen.  Martes,  2  sp. 
Mustela,  12  sp. 
Lutra,  7  sp. 
Barangia,  1  sp. 
Tribe.  Digitigrada. 
Fam.     FelidsB. 

1  Qen,     Felis,  14  sp. 
Fam.    ViverridaB. 
8ub-Fam.     HyeninsD,  HysBnas. 

1  Oen.     Hyena,  1  sp. 
8ub-Fa/m.    Viverrina?,  Civets. 
7  Qen.,    31  sp.  viz. 
„    Viverra,  5  sp. 
Prionodon,  1  sp. 
Farodoxurus,  10  sp. 
Paguma,  I  sp. 
Artictis,  1  sp. 
Herpostes,  1 2  sp. 
Urva,  1  sp. 
Fam,    CanidflB.  Dog-tribe. 
3  Qen,     14  sp.  viz. 
Ganis,  5  sp. 
Cuon,  1  sp. 
Vulpes,  8  sp. 

Jerdon  Mammalia^  Eng,  Cyc. 

^HELICTERBS  ROXBURGHII.  G.  Don. 
Eheede.  Syn.  of  Isora  oorylifolia.— 5c^i^ 
and  End, 

HELILAH,  Persian.  Myrobalanof  Ter- 
minalia  chebula. — Roxh,  Of  4;hese,  are  six 
kinds,  H.  zirah,  the  young  fruit.,  dried,  of 
the  size  of  cummin  seed.  H.  jaoi,  size  of 
a  barley  com:  H.  zengi,  size  of  a  raisin  and 
black  like  a  negro :  H.  chini,  larger  than 
H.  zengi  and  greenish  :  H.  asfer,  fruit  near 
maturity  and  yellow  :  H.  kabuli,  the  fruit  at 
full  matnrily,  called,  also,  Sarwarri  Hirda. 

Helilah-i-Siah.     Fers.     Myrobalan. 

Helilaj-nl-Aswad.     Arab.     Myrobalan. 

Helileh-i-Kelan.  Pers.   Myrobalan  Ter- 
minalia  chebula. 

Helilaj-ul-Kabuli.      Arab.     Terminalia 
chebula.     Myrobalan. 
HBLIOCLES,  one  of  the  Greek  rulers  ia 
Bactria.      See  Bactria,  Greeks     of     Asia, 
Kabul. 

HELIOPHILA,  of  the  CrucifersB,  a  ge- 
nus of  pretty  annuals,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  colours,  purple,  blue,  violet  and 
white,  raised  by  seed,  in  pots,  and  may 
afterwards  be  placed  out  in  borders.— i2ui- 
dell. 
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HELL. 

HELIOPOLIS  or  Baalbeo,  the  Ba. 
alith  of  Scriptare  and  Heliopolis  or  Tem- 
ple of  the  Snn,  of  the  Greeks,  is  now  a 
rained  town.  It  is  built  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Anti-Libanns,  43  miles  N.  W.  of 
Damascus  in  lat.  34.**  1'  30"  N.,  and  long. 
36*=^  11'  E.  The  date  of  its  origin  is  un- 
known, but  Antoninus  Pins  built  a  great 
temple  there.  It  was  sacked  in  A.  D.  748 
by  the  mahomedans  and  finally  pillaged  in 
A.  D.  14fOO  byTimur;  and  now  contains 
about  a  hundred  Arab  families,  cultivators 
and  herdspien  who  reside  in  a  quarter  sur- 
rounded by  a  modern  wall.  The  great  tem- 
ple of  the  sun  and  its  buildings  are  at  the 
western  end,  outside  the  modern  walls. 
There  were  rows  of  pillars  in  the  Corin- 
thian order  of  architecture,  almost  all  of 
which  have  now  fallen,  as  also,  have  the 
roofe  of  great  courts,  one  of  them  144  feet 
square,  and  vaulted  passages.  On  the  east 
is  a  coutb  230  feet  by  118  feet,  which  had 
arches  on  its  western  and  northern  sides. 
Human  sacrifices  were  discontinued  here  in 
the  time  of —  ? 

HELIOPSIS  PLATYGLOSSA.  Cass. 
Syn.  of  Guizotia  oleifera. — D,  G. 

HELIOTROPE  or  Bloodstone,  a  quartz- 
ose  mineral  which  occurs  abundantly  in  the 
trap  rocks  of  the  Dekhan. 
.  HELIOTROPE,  flowering  plants,  should 
be  grown  in  a  soil  more  approaching  to  sand 
than  clay,  easily  cultivated  in  potiS,  or  the 
flower  beds,  propagated  by  cuttings  in  sand 
under  glass  ;  ihey  require  to  be  protectea 
from  the  hot  winds. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Natural  order,  Boraginaceoe,  of  which 
several  speciei^  are  grown  in  India. 


breyifolium. 

ooromaDdelianntn 

carassaviciuQ. 

europceam. 

indionm. 

linifoUnm. 


malabarionm. 

raarifoliam. 

parviflorum. 

peraviaDum. 

ramosaissimam. 

rottleri. 


rozbur^hianom. 
acabram. 
anpinum. 
zeylanicum. 


HELIOTROPIUM  CORDIFOLIUM. 
MOL.  Hindicum.  LurN.  Syns.  of  Tiaridium 
indicum. — 8chm. 

HELIX,  a  genus  of  land  snails  very  nume- 
rous in  India.     See  HelicidsB. 

HELL,   amongst  jews,  christians,  maho- 
medans and  hindus,  a  place  of  after  punish-, 
ment  to  which  the  souls  of  wicked  people 
are  sent.  Mahomedans  call  it  by  the  Hebrew 
and   Arabic   term     Jahanam — the   hindoos 
Narakam.   Amongst  the  Japanese  Gokuja, 
or  Hell,  or  as  it  is  otherwise   called  Roja, 
is  the  cage.    By  this  they  me.an  their  prison, 
which  stands  about  the  middle  of  the  town, 
at  the  corner  of  a  descending  street. — Hii- 
iory  of  Japan  Vol.  I.  p.  26L  » 


HELMANO. 
HELLEBOKUS  NIGER. 

Khertik,  Kberbeck  |  Schwartz  Keiflawar- 

Knrbec-ul-aawad.  Ar.  |      gel,  Gn. 

Neiawurtel,  Dan  |  Kuddu,  Guz.  Hud. 

Kalikatki,     DuK.  Hiifo.  |  Kherbeck  na  Siah,  Piu. 


Black  Hellebore 
Chriaimas  Rose, 
Hellebore, 


£no. 

» 


Helleboro,  For. 

Kataka-rohini    ka- 
'  tnroni,  Sanb.  TAH.Tn 
I  Calnrana.  Sixei 


Under  the  native  names,  two  kinds  of  hel- 
lebore which  are  commonly  met  with  in  the 
Indian  bazaars  are  brought  from  Neped 
and  the  Red  Sea.  The  roots  of  both  plants 
are  used  in  medicine,  they  are  much  &8ed  hj 
carriers,  and  occasionally  by  native  practi* 
tionera  as  a  powerful  cathartic  in  maoiacil 
and  dropsical  cases.  The  roots  of  one  kind 
occur  in  pieces  of  four  to  six  inches,  an 
black  all  through  their  substance,  externally 
of  a  grayish  colour,  with  numeroas  joiuti. 
The  second  variety  is  in  similar  pieces,  bnt 
of  a  whiter  colour  internally.  Black  hel- 
lebore is  indigenous  to  the  Alps,  Pyreseea, 
and  Apennines,  and  is  also  cultivated  in 
Groat  Britain.  White  hellebore  grows  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  raountainoas  parts  of 
Germany. — Faulk.  O'Shcuughnessy,  pa^e  168. 

HELIOS.  The  sun  god,  See  Ba. 

HELLENES.     See  Kelat  p.  490. 

HELLBNIA  ALLUGHAS,  Linh.  Sjb 
of  Alpinia  allughas. — Roscoe. 

HELLENIA  GRANDIFLORA  Km. 
Syn.  of  Costus  speciosus. 

HELLENIC  OKPelasgic  Greeks.  Ktf 
Greeks :  India  pp.  31 2,  31 4. 

HELLUS,  one  of  the  Coleopfcera  of  Bong 
Kong. 

HELLWATER,  a  narcotic  spirit  dirfl- 
led  in  Java  from  the  fleshy  part  of  tbo 
fruit  of  Arenga  saccharifera, 

HELM  AND,  the  Etymander  of  theclwci 
and  Hajtumat  of  the  Yendidad,  rises  in  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Kouen-luti  moonam 
near  the  Kalu  Pass.  It  hss,  near  it,  the  town 
of  Bamian  10.000  and  Cabal  6,400  feet  above 
the  sea$  Koh-i-Baba  peak  17,000  and  iti 
course  is  S.  Westerly,  receiving  tribntMfl«> 
which  nse  near  Candahar,  the  latter  town 
being  3,480  feet.  It  is  separated  from  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  by  a  meridional  cb»in 
that  runs  from  near  the  Koh-i-Baba  pM^ 
due  south  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Ethad 
takes  a  S.  W.  direction  and  in  its  cotuBe  re* 
ceives  the  rivers  that  pass  Candahar.  The 
Helmund  is  very  rapid,  especially  in  wintflf 
after  the  floods.  At  Girishk  it  is  from  sixg 
to  ninety  yards  wide.  Its  whole  course  is  wO 
miles.  Rising  in  the  Pughman  range  ui 
B4P  40*,  Ion.  68^  2' ; '  at  an  elevation  of 
10,076  feet  above  the  sea,  it  runs  westerly  to 
Pullaluk;  and  northwesterly  into  the  ft* 
moon  marshy  lake,  and  that  of  Dok-i-Tee^ 
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HBMIDACTYLUS. 

HEMA  PUSHPAKAMU,  Tkl.  Michelia 
champaca. — Linn, 

HELRA,  Hind.  Boerhaavia  elegans. 

HEMAPUSHPIKA,  S.  or  pacbcha  adavi 
molla.  Jasminnrn  chrysanthemnm,  R. 

HBMATORNIS.  The  Cheela  eagle  of 
Ceylon,  is  a  different  bird  from  Heniatornis 
cbeela  of  the  Dekkan,  most  probably  the 
Falco  bido  of  Horsfield  of  Java  and  Sumatra. 
Tennanfs  SkeieJies  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Omjlon  p,  f^3. 

HflMAVETY,  See  Orizasativa. 

HEMBAKO.  The  Tibetan  name  of  the 
territory  in  Ladak,  which  the  Kashmirians 
call  Dras.     See  India  p.  837. 

HEMBAR,  Panjab.  IJlmus  campestris.  L. 

HEMEDOUN.    See  Samarcand. 

HEMEROCALLIS  FULVA. 

Brown  Day  Lily.  Eno.  |  Nurg^ns,  Gool-nargas.  Hind. 

Narcissus  of  India  cultivated  as  a  flower- 
ing plant.  The  Narcissus  fistulosus  is  also 
cultivated  in  European  gardens. — Qen,  Med, 
Top.  p.  189. 

PIE.MECERCUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 

J^'am.  PicideB. 

Sub'fam,  Campephilenee,  6  gen.  16  sp. 
viz.,  1  Campephilns,  2  Hemioercus,  4  He- 
milophns,  3  Cbrysocolaptes,  2  Brachypte- 
rus,  Tiga. 

Suh'fam.  Gecinines,  4  gen.  19  sp.  viz., 
12  Gecinus,  I  Gacinculus,  3  Meiglyptes, 
3  Microptemus. 

Sub-fatn,  Picina9,  2  g^en.  15  sp.  viz., 
LDryocophns,  14  Picas. 

Sub'fam,  PicunminaB,  2  gen.  3  sp.  viz.^ 
1  Picumnus,  2  Sasia, 

Sub-fam.  Ynnciuee,  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz., 
1  Yunx  torquilla. 

Sub'fam.  Indicatorinas,  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz., 
1  Indicator  zanthonotus.  See  Birds,  page 
470. 

HEMICHROMIS  a  genus  of  fishes. 

Fam.  5  Chromides  as  under.  ' 
Qen.  2  £  tropins,  1 5  Chromis,  2  Sarotherodon,  4 
Hemichromis,  17  Acara,  1  Theraps,  26  Heroe,  1  Mo- 
Honauta,  1  Petenia,  2  XJam,  1  Hyg^rogonus,  4  Giohla- 
9  Creniciohla,  3  Cheatobranchufi,  2  Mesops,  7  Satano- 
perca,  1  Geophagas,  1  Symphysodon,  I  Pterophyllum. 

HEMIGTCLIA,  a  genns  of  moderato 
sized  trees  of  Gey  Ion.  H.  Gardneri.  Thw,y 
not  very  abundant:  H.  lanceolata.  Thw.^ 
grows  at  Galtura,  Geylon,  and  H.  sepiaria. 
W,  ^  A.J  *  Weera-gass.'  Singh. ^  is  abundant 
in  the  hot  drier  parts  in  the  Peninsula  of 
the  island.    287.  W.  Ic. 

HEMIDAGTYLUS  TRIBDRUS,  a  pretty 
little  white  and  spotted  lizard  of  Labuan.  It 
is  one  of  the  GeckotidaB,  a  natural  family 

J- of  Saurian  Reptiles,   belonging    to    Gray's 

W?U)M,  one  of  the  Poleoptem    of  sub-order  Pachyglossa,  andthe  Ny<Hisaura. 
'^ong.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species   of 
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imimeroiis  channels.      At  25  m.  below 

it  receives  the  XJrgundab,  450  m. ; 

ik,  350  m.  from    source,  its  banks 

;  1,000  yards  apart   but  in  spring 

beyond  these  limits ;   depth  10  or 

i,  with  a  rapid  current.     At  Pullaluk 

crossed  by  Christie,  who  found  it, 

end  of  March,  400  yards  wide,  and 

deep.    The  Persian  authors  generally 

its  name  as    Heirmnnd.      It  flows 

Seistan,  part  of  which  arid  province 

iiiied  by   its  streams,  and  empties  it- 

ito'the  lake  of  Zerah.     Pottinger  says, 

two  days  journey  for  a  horseman  to 

tward    of  Doosliak,  it  forms  a  lake, 

at  some  seasons  overflows  its  banks, 

to  extend  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in 

and  thirty    or  forty    in    bi*eadtb. 

|Et7Tnander  of   the  ancient^s   is  a  6ne 

Md  is  the  only  ono  between  the  Tigris 

Indus  to  which    these  words  can  be 

After  the  junction  of  several  small 

coming  from  Koh-i-baba,    situated 

|chort  distance  west  of  Kabul,  it  runs 

north-east  to  south-west  a  length  of 

idred  parasang^ ;  at  first  in  a  deep 

i\  through    scarped    rocks,    its    bed 

.by  enormous   blocks,    through 

itaiuous  country  of  the  Parapamisus 

by  Hazarah  Pusht  koh.     At  10 

above  Ghiiisk  it  begins  to 

ra  sandy    and    g^velly    bed    and 

a  flat  country  with  a  channel  less 

It  is  then  turned  to  account,  and 

by  artificial   means   the   meadows 

kbie  land  in  its  vicinity,  until,  nearly 

by  the  soil,  it  reaches  at  its  ex- 

l^on  the  south  the  Meshila-Seis- 

of  Seistan.     Several  inhabited 

and  Rome  of    them,  like    Kaleh-i- 

ibrtified,    are  in  the  middle    of  the 

the  aspect   of  which   from   one  ex- 

ty  to  the  othor  is  picturesque  and  some- 

[majestic. — Malcolm*  History  of  Persia 

Pi  3  PoUinger^s  travelsBoloochistan  and 

p.  316  Ferrier  Joum.   pp.   428,  420. 

PaluR. 

[SMAN.    ^Bno. 

HiKD.  I  Jommndi.  Malay. 

is  from  Sukhan,  a  helm,  sukhani  a 

modem  India  is  largely  inhabit- 
hindns  proper  and  helots  or  out- castes 
pate  become  completely  or  partially 
^matedinto  hindu  society.  The  su- 
Wot  classes,  all  over  northern  India 
to  a  considerable  extent  either  on 
own  account  or  as  the  servants  of 
—Mr.  Campbell, 
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Astatic   Qeckotidss,  with   the  localities  they 
inhabit. 

^dura  marmorata,  tho  Marbled  ^dara.  North 
AuBtralia. 

M.  rhomhifer,  the  Lozenge- Spotted  ^dara.  West 
Australia. 

Diplodaotylua  vittatus,  the  Yellow-Crowned  Diplo- 
daotyle.     Australia. 

D.  omatns,  the  Beaatifal  Diplodactyle. 

B.  ooellatas,  the  Eyed  Di plodacty le.     West  Australia. 

D.  marmoratufi,  the  Marbled  Diplodactyle.  Austra- 
lia. 

D  bilineatas,  the  Two  Lined  Diplodactyle. 

D.  lineatus,  the  Lined  Diplodactyle.  Capo  of  Good 
Hope. 

D.  Gerhopygos,  the  Naked  Diplodactyle. 

Phyllodactylus  pulcher,  the  Phyllodactyle. 

P.  tubercalatus,  the  Large-Tiibercled  Phyllodactyle. 

Ptyodactylus  Gecko,  the  Fan-FooD.     Egypt. 

Uroplates  fimbriatus,  the  Famocantrata.  Madagas- 
car. 

U.  lineatoB,  the  Sharp-Tailed  Famocantrata. 

Caadiverbera  Peruviana,  the  Candiverbera.     Pern- 

Hemidactylas  trihedrns,  the  Ti'iangular-Tnbercled 
Uemidaotyle. 

H.  niaoti\atu8,  the  Spotted  Hemidactyle. 

H.  Brooldi,  Brooke's  Hemidnctyle. 

H.  depressus,  the  Groove-Tailed  Hemidactyle. 

H.  verruculatus,  the  Warty  Hemidactyle.  Shores  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  Egypt. 

H.  fasciatus,  the  Banded  Hemidactyle 

H.  Mabouia,  the  Brazilian  Hemidactyle.    Brazil. 

H.  meroatorias,  the  Wandering  Homidactylo. 

H.  frenatus,  the  Streaked  HemidHctyle.    Ceylon. 

H.  LeschenaultiijLeschenault's  Hemidactyle.Ceylon. 

H.  vittatus,  the  Streaked  Cheeked  Hemidactyle. 
Borneo. 

H.  Beliii,  BelFs  Hemidactyle. 

D.  Gamotii,  Garnpt's  Doryure.     South  Sea  Islands. 

Platyurus  Schneiderianus,  the  Platyure.    Java. 

Leicems  omaius,  the  Banded  Leiurus.    West  Africa. 

Crossums  candiverbera,  the  Crossums. 

Boltalia  sublaD^s,  the  Boltalia.    India. 

Peripia  Peronii,  Peron's  Peripa.    Mauritina. 

Peropus  mutilatus,  the  Peropus.    Manilla. 

Theconyx  Seychellensis,  the  Seyohelle  Gecko.  Is- 
lands of  Seychelles. 

Pentadactylus  Duvancelii,  Duvaucel's  Pendactyle. 
India:  Calcutta. 

P.  Leachianus,  Leach's  Geeko. 

Gecko  verus,  the  Gecko.     India. 

G.  Bcevesii,  Beeve's  Gecko  Gecko.  China. 

G.  Chinensis,  the  Japan.  China  and  Japan. 

G.  Monarchns,  the  Amboyna  Gecko.  Borneo. 

G.  Smithii,  Dr.  A.  Smith's  Gecko.  Prince  of  Wales, 
Island. 

G.  bivittatns,  the  Double  Streaked  Gecko. 

Amydosaams  lugubris,  the  Sombre  Geeko, 

Gehyra  oeeanica,  the  Oceanic  Gehyra.  Islands  in 
the  Pacific. 

G.  Anstralis,  the  Swan  River  Gehyra.  Swan    River. 

Ptyohozoon  homalocephalai  the  Fi'inged  Tree-Gecko. 
Java. 

Tarentola  Mauriana,  the  Tarentola.    Egypt. 

T.  .^gyptiaoa,  the  Egyptian  Tarentola.     Egypt. 

T  Delalandii,  Laland's  Tarentola.  Madeira;  West 
Coast  of  Africa. 

T.  Bomeensis,  the  Bomean  Tarentola.    Borneo. 

Phelsuma  Cepedianns,  Lacepede's  Phelsuma.  Mau- 
ritius. 

Pachydactylus  ocollatos,  the  Eyed  Gecko.  Capo  of 
Good  Hope, 
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P.   macalatus,  the  Spotted  Ptohydactyle.    Soo& 

Africa. 
P.  elegans,  the  Elegant  Pachydactyle.  South  Africa. 
Sphoerodaetylus  spntator,  the  Banded  SphaarodMtjla 

South  America. 
S.  ponctatissimns,  the  Lined  Sphasrodaotjle.  Miiti- 

nique. 
8.   fantasticos,   the  Black-Headed  SphsBrodaciyia. 

South  America. 
S.  nigropunotatus,  the  Black-Dotted  Sphnrodadyk 

South  America. 
S.  BichardsoniiEichardson's  SpbaBiodaotylaAinerioL 
Naultinus  pacificus,  the    Pacific  Naoltiniu.  Net 

Zealand. 
N.  elegans  the  Eakariki.    New  Zealand. 
N.  Grayii,  the  long.Toed  Kakariki.    New  Ztthni 
Eublepharis  Hardwiokii,  Hardwick's  Eubl^hirii. 

Penang,  Chittagong. 
Goniodactylas     Timorensis,    Boie's    Augolar-TDai 

Lizard.    India. 
G.  alboanguhiris,  the  White-Throated  Angular-Toed 

Lizard.    South  America. 
G.  oeellattts,  the  Eyed  Angalar-Toed  Lizard.  Tobiga 
Cyrtodactylus,  marmoratuS|the  Marbled  Cyrtodaetfli 

Java,  Philippine  Islands. 
C.  pulcheUus,  the  Beautiful  Cyrtodactyle.  Sirgapon. 
Heteronota     KendiUUi,    the   Bomean   HetaroBOU. 

Borneo 
Phyllurus  platnrus.  White's  Phyllnre.    Aostnlia- 
P.  Milinsii  the  *rhick-Tailed  Phyllure. 
P.  inermis,  the  Spineless  Phyllure.     Australia 
Stenodaetylus  guttatos,   Wilkinson's  Stenodactjlft 

Egypt. 

HEMIDESMUS      INDICUS.     Ekeek 
JR.  Brown  W.  Ic.  Contr, 

Asolepias  psendonni 
Roxb.  var.  latifol* 

Irimusa,  SiM«- 

Nnnnari,  Tii. 

Gadi  Sngandhi :  K^ 

Sugandhi  ;     ff^ 

Sngandhi ;  SnH*" 
paU,PaiaChakhaB- 

deru,    Telia  $!«•«- 
dhipala  Til 


Smilax  aspera 
Periploca  Indioa,  WiUde, 

Ununtamul,  Beng.  Hind. 
Kural,  „ 

Muckwy,  Due. 

Indian,  Sarsaparilla,  Exo. 
Country  Saraaparilla,    „ 
Magraba,  Hind. 

Naru  nindi,  Maleal. 

Shadipa,  Sans. 

This  is  a  common  plant,  all  over 
Indian  peninsula.  The  root  is  long  w^ 
slender,  with  few  ramiRcations,  covered witi 
rast-colonred  very  fragrant  bark,  the  odour 
remaiiting  after  drying,  and  strongly  i^ 
sembling  that  of  new  mown  hay.  The  rooti 
have  long  been  employed  on  the  Madrtf 
coast  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  and 
have  been  also  used  in  England  and  very 
highly  spoken  of.  Dr.  O'Shanghnessy'i 
trials  were  numerous  and  satisfactory.  I^ 
diuretic  operation  is  very  remarkable ;  two 
ounces  infuned  in  a  pint  of  water  and  allow- 
ed to  cool  was  the  quantity  usually  eroploj'. 
ed  daily,  and  by  such  doses  the  discbarge 
of  urine  was  generally  trebled  or  quadrnplw- 
It  also  acted  as  a  diaphoretic  and  tonic,  and 
so  increased  the  appetite  that  it  became  • 
niost  popular  remedy  in  his  hospital,  tho  [•' 
tients  themselves  entreating  its  administrtj 
tion  and  continuance.  The  taste  and  smeM 
of  the  infusion  are  balmy  and  sweet ;  m 
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it  with  the  most  decided   benefit   in 
rons  cases  of  the  description  in  which 
ipariUa    is  generally   given ;  indeed  he 
lidere  the  activity   of  his   medicine  to 
nnch  more  decided  than  that  of  sarsa- 
'1ft  iteelf.    The  nnnntamnl  can  be  pnr- 
ed  in  Calcutta  of  good  quality  at  from 
to  fonr  annas  the  seer.     No  good  analy- 
ha  yet  been  made  of   this  drug.     A 
"ileacid  is  described  by  Mr.  (harden  of 
on  as  haying  been  obtained  from  the 
ikx  anpera,  under  which    name    it    is 
bt  H.  indicus  became  the  subject  of  his 
iments.    This  is  however  as  yet  doubt- 
It  occurs  in  bundles,  about  a  foot 
a  half  long }  smell  fragrant,  enduring ; 
•ire  white  ;  boiled  in  water,  vapour  very 
ible.  It  is  a  perfect  snbKtitute  for  sarsa- 
i.   Bat  as  much  of  its  virtues  depend 
Tolatile  principle,   nnnntamnl  sh6nld 
be  emploTed  in  decoction,  as  long  boil- 
diggipates  the   active  ingredient.     Dr. 
Mghnessy  says  the  infusion  is  a  fragrant 
highly  effectual  alterative  and  diuretic, 
"ttt  service  in  secondary,  venereal  affec- 
•nd  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  in  every 
^aperfect  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. — 
ghnesay  Dispensary  page  456.   Bena, 
.p.  279,  301.  ^ 

GYMMA  MACLEODII,  Oriff  ? 
Cordis  maoleodii,  Hoolc^ 
Tbl.  I  Doyn  gan.  Hind.  ?  of  Jubbnlpore. 
tree  is   abundant  in    the  Godavei7 
nearMahadeopore:  it   does    not  ex - 
flown  to  the  Circars.     It  is  found  near 
pl.    It    is  also   indigenous  to    the 
pore  forests,  where  it  is  called,"  Deyn- 
]?f;Grifiith  described    '*  Hemigymna 

iV\  ^^^  ^^®^  specimens  and  thought 

we  leaves  were   opposite  (instead   of 

»t€)  otherwise  his  description  and  na- 

lame  agree.     It  yields  a  very  beautiful 

which  would  answer  as  a  substitute 

'e  for  picture  frames,  Ac.— Captain 
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iMiGYROSA  TRICHOCARPA,n«;.; 

aerate  sized  tree  of  which  one  variety 

'»  m  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon 

«an  elevation  of  3,000  feet;  another 

r  ^^*  ^°  ^^^  ^^*'  ^"®r  parts  of  the 

^MIONITIS  CORDIFOLIA.    In  Ten- 
y^f  near  the  sea  shore,  this  species  of 
lernwifch  cordate  fronds  is  sometimes 
lIT^-  Magon. 

i?nS^.^   DUSSUMIERI,  a  bird 

Ki'L^^*'^^^J'^^^^*^  See  Birds. 

^mPTERA,  of  the  Hemiptera,  several 
'occur  in  India.  Amongst  others,  are 
oceUatus,    Leptoscelis   marginalia. 
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Callidea  stockerius,  &c.,  &c  Of  the  aquatic 
species,  the  gigantic  Belostoma  Indicum 
attains  a  size  of  nearly  three  inches.  Some 
of  them  are  most  attractive  in  color,  a  green 
one,  often  seen  on  leaves  is  quite  inoffensive, 
if  nnmolented,  but  if  irritated  exhales  an 
offensive  odour. 

Bugs  belong  to  the  Hemiptera  and  insects 
known  as  coffee  bugs  have  in  recent  years 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  anxiety 
and  losses  they  have  occasioned  to  the  coffee 
planting  interests,  and  from  which  planters 
are  subjected  to  great  losses,  against  which 
seemingly  at  present  they  have  no  means  of 
protecting  ihemae\veB.—Tennent'8  Ceylon. 
See  Bags  •  Insects. 

HEMIRAMPHUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  Family  Scombresooidaa  in  which  the 
genera  are  46  Belone,  5  Scombresox,  40 
Hemirhamphus,  J  Arrhamphus,  44  Ex- 
ocoetns. 

Hemiramphus  macrorhynchos  a  native  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  Pondichery,  has  an 
elongated  body  and  proboscis  like  member 
proceeding  from  its  mouth, 

Hemiramphus  Russelli,  Cuv.  and  Val 
Toda  pendek  (Pendek,  short.)  The  Malays 
thus  denommate  all  the  species  of  Hemi- 
ramphus, to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
Belone  (Toda)  of  the  Malays.  At  Pinang 
this  species  is  numerous  at  all  seasons,  but 
larger  individuals  occur  at  irregular  intervals. 
They  appeap  at  European  tables  under  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  "  Guard  fish."— (7a%^nr.  Hartwia 

HEMITRAGUS  JEMLAICUS  a  marnl 
mal  of  the  goat  tribe,  See  Capre® :  Mamma- 
lia. 

HEMITRAGUS  QUADRIMAMMIS 
HoDOs.  Syn  of  Capra  jemlaica.-Haw. 
Smith, 

HEMLOCK.     Conium  maculatum 
Rosh,  Heb.  I  Raah,  '     Hbb 

a  poisonous  plant,  of  Europe,  preparations 
from  which  are  used  in  medicine.  See  Co- 
mum. 

HEMP.  Cannabis  sativa.— Lww.  rar.  C. 
Xndica. 

KinnDb,  Ak. 

Hamp,  D^jf. 


Snrn?    Duk.Guz  Hind. 
Kinnnp,  Hinnnp,    DuT. 
ChanvrOy  Pn, 

Haof,  Gkr, 

Kannabifl,  Gr. 

Cannpe.  It. 


Ganja,  Malay. 

f^^^>  PEaa. 

Konope,  Po^. 

KonapH,  ^uss. 

Konopel, 

Bhanpra,  Gangica,    Sans. 

Canamo,  gp 

-  Hampft,  g^ 

In  the  export  commerce  of  India,  hemp 
18  a  term  applied  to  the  fibres  of  several 
distmct  plants,  all  of  them  valuable  as  cor- 
dage materials.  The  true  hemp  of  Europe 
IS  the  fibre  of  the  Cannabis  sativa  of  botani 
ists,  which  IS  chiefly  grown  in  Russia  and 
IS  sent  to  the  other  European  countries  for 
cordage,   canvas  and  towelHng.    Hempap- 
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pears  to  be  a  plant  of  the  Persian  region, 
where  it  is  sabjeoted  to  great  cold  in  win- 
ter, and  to  considerable  heat  in  summer. 
It  is  howcTer  difficnlt  to  saj  of  what  coan- 
try  the  plant  is  a  native  ;  Wi  I  Id  enow  says 
Persia ;  Gmelin  says  Tartary  ;  while  Thun- 
berg  fonnd  it  in  cfapan.  It  has  thns  been 
able  to  travel  westerly  into  Earope,  and 
easterly  into  Japan ;  so  that  the  varieties 
produced  by  climate  have  by  some  been 
thought  to  be  distinct  species,  the  European 
being  called  G.  sativa,  and  the  Indian  C. 
indica.  It  is  believed  to  be  originally  a 
native  of  Asia  and  its  Greek  and  Latin 
name  Cannabis  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  '*  Kinnnb.*'  Hergdotus 
mentions  it  as  a  Scythian  plant.  Bieberstein 
met  with  it  in  Tauria  and  the  Caucasian 
region.  It  is  well  known  in  Bokhara  and 
Persia,  and  in  abundant  in  the  Himalaya.  In 
Britain  the  prices  of  the  cleaned  Bbro  range 
from  £IS  to  iB45  the  ton  and  in  the  years 
1847  to  1851,  the  imports  into  Britain  rang- 
ed between  40,578  to  58,003  tons  annually. 
These  quantities  are  st^ited  from  Poole's 
Statistics  of  commei'ce  but  Dr.  Royle  gives 
the  following  as  the  quantities  of  hemp  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom : — 


« 

1847 

1846 

1840 

1860 

1861 

FTomRaasia,Cwt 
„    British  ter- 
ritorieB  in  East 
Indies 

6M,844 
186,788 

»40,207 
S58.839 

641,548 
880,802 

614,686   672,842 
-889,846   Rono93 

r 

Since  the  year  1855,  in   consequence  of 
a  war  with    Russia,  true  hemp  has   been 
more  largely  produced  in   other  countries, 
and  other  fibres  have  l)een  utilized,  so  that 
many  fibres  have  come  to  be  known  in  com- 
vierce  under  this  name,  and  the  value  of  all 
other  fibres  is  estimated  irom'  their  greater 
or  lesser  resemblance  to   hemp,  and  especi- 
ally to  Russian  hemp.     Thongh  grown  for 
the  commercial  purpones  of  Europe,  princi- 
pally in  RusKia,    it  is  conunon   in  Egypt., 
Turkey  and  every  part  of  Asia,  but  while  in 
European  countries  it  is  cultivated  only  for 
its  ligneons  fibre,  so  extensively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  strongest  ropes,  and 
of  coarse  but  strong  kinds  of  cloth,  in  ad- 
dition to  ite  fibrous  products,'  it  is  much  cul- 
tivated in  the  oriental  countries   to  obtain 
the  intoxicating  leaves,  called  '  Ganja,'  from 
which  *  Bhang'  and  "  subjee"  are  produced, 
and  the  resinous  substance,  called  '  churrus,* 
The  mode   of  cultivating   for    each   of  its 
products  is  however   different.      The  plant 
requires   exposure  to  light  and  air,  and  is 
therefore  sown  thin    or  transplanted    out 
when  it  is  cultivated  for  its  resinous  and 
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intoxicating  secrerion,  while  the  gron 
of  fibre  is  promoted  by  shade  and  moisti 
which  are  procured  by  thick  sowing. 

Hemp  is  an  annual  plant  from  3  to 
feet  high,  with  the  males  and  females  i 
seperate  stems.  The  finest  quality  of  hei 
and  that  which  brings  the  highest  pii 
being  sold  at  50s.  per  cwt.,  when  the  b( 
Ru.<tsia  brings  only  47  shillings,  comes iri 
Italy,  thcmgh  French,  English  and 
hemps  are  much  esteemed.  The  Hi 
hemp  grows  be^t  in  a  friable  soil  of  mnd< 
richucHS.  Hemp  is  grown  everywi 
throughont  India,  and  in  the  Hinudaji 
to  10,000  feet,  and  with  care  in  the 
tion  of  the  soil  and  in  its  preparati( 
might  be  made  sDcoessfnlly  to  compete 
the  Russian,  Polish  and  Italian 
Dr.  Roxburgh's  opinion  is  favorable 
its  cultivation  in  the  plains,  and  Dr. 
recommends  its  cultivation  both  durioi 
rainy  and  the  cold  iveather  season,  the 
l)cing  .so  si  mi  lar  to  that  of  the  summer  c«1 
of  European  countries  and  points  t<) 
cund  snd  neighbouring  hilU  as  well  si 
for  it.s  extension. 

It  is    from  its  posses-sing   a  remari 
tough  kind  of  woody  tissue  capable  of 
manufactured  into   linen   and  cordage^! 
hemp  is  be^t  known ;  and  for  its  good 
ties  in  this  respect  it  is  unrivalled 
the  many  plunrs  possessing  similar  prof 
The  hemp  fibre  of  India  is  extensively j 
for  the    manufacture   of    twine  sod 
coarse  cloth,  sacks  and  bags.     In  ft  Wl^ 
published  by  the    Madras  Government  1 
September,  1854    for   the  express  pi 
of  dii-ecting  attention  to  the  fibrous  pf 
tions  of  that  presidency,  the  exports  arej 
as  valued  at  the  following  sums,  in  tbej 
pective  vears  from  1 847   to    1 852,  excli ' 
Coir  and  Coir  rope.  The  year  selected 
in  consequence  of  the  published  acconnl 
the   thi'ee  Presidencies,  being  incomplef 
that  in  which  the  exports  were  the  smi ' 

Hemp. 
1847-48 Rs.  19,R19 


99 


99 


99 

99 


23,242 
2:^,076 
10,577 
46,683 


1848-49 

1849-50 , 

1850-51 

1851-62 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the 
coir,  and  coir  rope  exported  from  Madt 
shown  by  the  Sea  Custom  Betums. 

Coir  and  Ooir 


47j 

iflh 
2,57/ 
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Rope. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1847—48 

...19,819 

27,937 

1848—49 

23,242 

1.33,617 

1849—60 

23,076 

2,08,704 

1850—51 

10.577 

2,46,858 

1851—52 

46,C8» 

2,42,019 
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Manilla  bemp,  the  qaantitieB  received  in 
itain  were  as  under. 


Voder  the  general  title  hemp  inoladin^i  qnently  scraped  off  and  kneaded  into  balls 
and  jate,  from  India,  and  that  known  which  sell  at  from  five  to  six  rupees  the  seer. 
"   ""  '  "  •     -  •      A  still  finer  kind,   the    Momeea  or  waxen 

ohnrras,  is  collected  by  the  hand  in  Nipa), 
and  sells  for  nearly  double  the  price  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  In  Nipal,  the  leathern  attiro 
is  dispensed  with,  and  the  resin  is  gathered 
on  the  skins  of  naked  coolies.  In  Persia,  it 
is  stated  by  Mirza  Abdal  Russac,  that  the 
Chnrrns  is  prepared  by  pressing  the  resinous 
plant  on  coarse  cloths,  and  then  scraping  it 
from  these  and  melting  ifc  in  a  pot  with  a 
little  warm  water.  He  considers  the  Chur- 
ms  of  Herat  as  the  best  and  most  powerful 
of  all  the  varieties  of  the  drug.  It  is  said 
also  Jihat  when  the  bhang  leaves  are  picked 
off  and  the  stalks  remain,  the  little  knots 
which  occur  wherever  a  leaf  issues  from  the 
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...102,246 

181,527 

^mge        ...3.4082  26,427  60,509 

supplied  considerably  more  than 
the  entire  importation,  realizing  in  one 
upon  42,000  tons  afc  peace  price8,|ave- 
£35  per  ton,  a  market  value  of  nearly 
),000.  In  the  Himalayas,  the  true 
fibre  is  separated  for  economic  pur- 
and  was  exported  from  India  to  Eng- 
doring  the  last  war.  At  the  Madras 
blrition  of  1 855,  the  best  and'  cleanest 
^le  was  sent  from  Nellore :  this  plaift 
not  thrive  in  Southern  India  so  well  as 
North- West  Provinces,  and  the  colder 
ofBengal*,  itrthere  produces  a  strong 
iiQiteid  for  cordage  and  weaving,  but  in 
India  the  fibre  deteriorates,  and 
tie  strength,  it  grows  best  at  altitudes 
7000  feet. 

lina,  hemp  is  cultivated  in  the  pro- 
north  of  the  Meiling,  but  the  plant 
igrowa  in  Fuhkien ;  the  grass  cloth  made 
b  is  not  so   much  used  for  common 
as  cotton  and  silk.     There  are  three 
which  produce  a  fibre  made  into  doth 
at  Canton,   under  this  commercial 
Etviz.  the  Cannabis  sativa  or  hemp  the 
nivea,  a  species  of  nettle  grown  about 
ivHy  and  the  Sida  tilissfolia  near   Tien- 
*fu.    A  gigantic    species  of   Cannabis 
ip  growing   from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
^ktiflin  China  a  staple  summer  crop. 
is  chiefly  used  in  making  ropes   and 
igofyarions  sizes  such  articles   being  in 
demand  for  tracking  the  boats  up 
and  in  the  canals  of  the  country. 
ivTTiM. — In  certain  seasons  and  in  warm 
ttries  a  resinous  juice  exudes  and  con- 
on   the    leaves,    slender  stems,  and 
'era.    Separated  and  in  masses,  this  juice 
itntes  the  churrus  of  Nipal  and   Hin- 
called  kirs  in  Bochara,  and  to  this, 
^ype  or  basis  of  all  the  hemp  prepara- 
are  the  powers  of  these  drugs  attribu- 
In  Central  India,  the  Saugor  terri- 
a^d  Nipal,   churrus  is  collected  during 
[hot  season,  men  clad  in  leathern  dresses 
IthroQgh  the  hemp-fields, brushing  against 
[plant  with  all  possible  violence ;  the  soft 
adheres  to  the  leather,  and  is  subse- 


stem,  are  picked  and  collected  as  ganja  and 
these  contain  much  resin. 

Oanjah, — The  dried  hemp  plant  which  has 
flowered,  and  from  which  the  resin  has  not 
been  removed,  is  called  Ganjah.  It  sella  for 
twelve  annas  to  one  rupee  the  seer  in  the 
Calcutta  bazaars.  It  yields  to  alcohol 
twenty  per  100  of  resinous  extract,  composed 
of  the  resin  (churrus),  and  green  colouring 
matter  (chlorophyll e.)  Distilled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  traces  of  essential  oil  pass 
over,  and  the  distilled  liquor  has  the  power- 
ful narcotic  odour  of  the  plant.  The  gaiojah 
is  sold  for  smoking  chiefly.  The  bundles  of 
ganjah  are  about  two  feet  long  and  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  contain  twenty-four 
plants.  The  colour  is  dusky  green — the 
odour  agreeably  narcotic — the  whole  plant 
resinous,  and  adhesive  to  the  touch.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  !K(cCann's  notes,  the  Gbinjah  con- 
sumed in  Bengal  is  chiefly  brought  from 
Mirzapur,  and  Ghazeepur  being  extensively 
cultivated  near  Gwalior  and  in  Tirhoot. 
The  natives  cut  the  plant  when  in  flower, 
allow  it  to  dry  for  three  days,  and  then  lay 
it  in  bundles  averaging  one  seer  weight,  which 
are'  distributed  to  the  licensed  dealers.  The 
best  kinds  are  brought  from  Gwalior  and 
Bhurtpore,  and  it  is  also  cultivated,  of  good 
quality  in  a  few  gardens  round  Calcutta.  In 
Jessore,  the  drug  is  known  to  be  produced 
of  excellent  quality,  and  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  of  cultivation. 

Bhang, — The  larger  leaves  and  capsules 
without  stalks  are  called  '*  Bang,  Subzee,  or 
Sidhee."  They  are  used  for  making  an  in- 
toxicating drink,  for  smoking,  and  in  the 
conserve  or  confection  termed  Majoon.  Bang 
is  cheapec  than  ganjah,  and  though  less 
powerfiil^  is  sold  at  such  a  low  price  that 
for  one  pice  enough  can  be  purchased  to  in- 
toxicate a  '^  habituated  person."  Sidhee, 
Subjee,  and  Bang  (synonomous)  are   used 
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with  water  as  a  drink,  which  is  thns  prepar- 
ed:—Abont  three  tola  weight  (640  troy 
grains)  are  well  washed  with  cold  water,  then 
rubbed  to  powder,  mixed  with  black  pepper, 
cncnmber,  and  melon  seeds,  sugar,  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
This  is  considered  sufficient  to  intoxicate  a 
habituated  person.  Half  the  quantity  is 
enough  for  a  novice.  This  composition  is 
ehiefly  used  by  the  mahomedans  of  the  bet- 
ter classes.  The  same  quantity  of  Sidhee  is 
washed  and  ground,  mixed  with  black  pep- 
per, and  a  quart  of  cold  water  added.  This 
is  drank  at  one  sitting.  This  is  the  favourite 
beverage  of  the  hind  us  who  practice  this 
vice,  especially  the  5rijobassi  and  many  •  of 
the  Bajpootana  soldiery.  {Williams*  Middle 
Kingdom,  p.  lOG.  PowelVa  Hatid'hook  296. 
(yShai^ghnesay^  p,  682. ) 

Sunn.  In  notices  of  Indian  fibres  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  the  word  Sunn,  as  indi- 
cating a  particular  kind  of  Indian  fibre. 
Sometimes  we  find  it  called  Indian  Hemp : 
and  we  may  often  see  hemp  enumerated  as 
one  of  the  exports  from  India.  At  other 
times  the  same  or  another  fibre  is  mentioned 
by  the  name  of  brown  hemp.  These  various 
names  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  fibre  of 
one  or  of  two  different  plants,  or  are  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  the  fibre  of  three  dis- 
tinct plants  all  of  which  are  grown  for 
their  fibres,  and  have  been,  and  might  be  ex- 
ported from  India,  though  only  two  of  them 
are  now  usually  to  be  found  among  the  ex- 
ports. In  the  exports  from  the  different 
Presidencies  of  India,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  these  different  kinds  of  fibre,  in- 
asmuch as  the  same  name,  hemp,  is  applied 
to  the  exports  from  all  the  three  Presiden- 
cies ;  but  speaking  generally,  the  Sunn  (Cro- 
ialaria  juncea)  is  chiefiy  exported  from  all 
the  three  Presidencies,  and  one  kind  of 
Brown  hemp  (Hibiscus  cannabinus),  along 
with  the  other  kind,  Taag,  from  Bombay. — 
(Royh  Fib,  PI,  p.  852.) 

Juhhulpore  hemp  is  being  extensively  culti- 
vated and  already  established  as  an  article 
of  commerce  in  India  and  highly  esteemed 
by  good  judges  in  Britain. 

Sunn  Hemp,  (Crotalaria  juncea\  called 
also,  Sunnub,  Wuckoonar,  Shanal  or  Jute 
gramee,  is  largely  cultivated  iii  the  Madras 
Presidency  for  the  manufacture  of  rope, 
string  and  gunny  bags.  This  fibre  is  not  so 
strong  as  many  others,  but  it  is  well  suited 
for  the  manufacture  of  gunny  bags  and 
paper,  and  is  sometimes  sold  as  Jute.  The 
fibre  of  the  Sunn  or  Taag  (Crotalaria  jun- 
cea) is  often  called  Indian  hemp,  but  in- 
correctly. It  is  the  kind  most  generally  cul- 
tivated all  over  India  on  account  of  its  fibre. 


HEMP. 

and  is  that  usually  mentioned  in  the  expOTis 
from  Calcutta  under  the  name  of  hemp,  bat 
also  as  Sunn.  The  plant  may  be  distinguidh- 
ed  by  its  flowers-  being  of  a  bright  ydlow 
colour,  and  of  the  form  of  the  pea  and  of  tlie 
laburnum,  while  the  leaves  are  entiTe  a&d 
lanceolate. 

Ths  Amharee.  —  (Hibiscus  cannabinns) 
Mesta  paat  of  Bengal,  and  Palungoo  of  Mad- 
ras, is  also  very  generally  cultivated  all  over 
India,  and  exported  of  very  good  qoalifcj 
from  the  west  side  of  that  country.  Its  leavei 
are  both  entire  and  lobed,  its  flowers  arB 
large,  and  in  shape  resemble  those  of  tiiB 
mallow,  the  hollyhock,  and  the  cotton  plant, 
of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour  with  a  dark  brown 
centre.  The  fibre  of  this  plant  is  like  thai 
of  Jute,  sometimes  called  paat,  and  also  In* 
dian  hemp.  It  is  often  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Sunn,  as  it  is  one  of  the  kinds  of 
Brown  hemp  of  Bombay,  though  the  two 
plants  difier  much  from  each  other. 

The  strength  of  fibres  is  a  point  of  very 
great  consequence.  The  difierence  in: 
strength  between  the  best  and  ordinary  Rus- 
sian hemp  is  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4  and 
sometimes  6  to  4,  and  the  strength  of  tfaa 
best  ilussian  hemp  to  the  best  Sunn  bears  a 
proportion  of  6  to  4. 

Dr.  Boyle  had  equal  weights  and  equil 
lengths  of  several  of  Indian  fibres  takeOy 
their  ends  tied  and  fixed  in  a  vice,  and  thai 
the  number  of  pounds  ascertained  wiih 
which  each  broke.  In  these  experiments  S^ 
Petersburgh  clean  Hemp,  broke  with  160  lb. 
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A  fibre  from  Travancore, 
called  Wuckoo... 

Yercum  fibre.., 

Jubbulpore  Hemp 

China  grass,  from  China, 

Bheea   fibre     or     China) 
grass,  from  Assam,  ...  ) 

Wild  Rheea,  also  from 
Assam. 
Hemp  from  Kote  Kangra,  in  the  Himalayafl^  J 
bore  400  lb.  without  breaking.  Among8l| 
thirteen  samples  of  the  2-inch  rope,  the  Dey-j 
rah  hemp  stood  the  fifth  in  strength  and  the] 
twelfth  in  elasticity.  But  hemp  of 
greater  strength  is  produced  in  the  natii 
hills  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Jnbbi 
pore,  gave  to  Dr.  Royle,  in  the  year  1853^ 
sample  of  hemp,  which  he  stated  had 
forwarded  to  him  by  D  F.  Macleod,  Bsq. 
as  the  produce  of  Kote  Kangra,  in  the  Sil 
Himalaya.  This,  Dr.  Boyle  has  called 
Klangra  hemp,  not  breaking  with  a  wei 
of  400%.,  when  China-grass  from  At 
broke  with  dttOlb.  and  Petersburg  h< 
with  only  1601b.  It  appeared  to  all  the 
tical  men  who  examined  it,  aa  the  strottj 
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iiritb  which  they  were  acquainted.  Dr. 
)ii  himself  had  brought  Kote  Kangra 
to  Mr.  llacleod's  notice,  not  pro- 
in  the  Elangra  district,  bat  in  Kooloo 

ILahoal,  which  are  a  little  farther  in  the 

ior.—jBoyie,    pibroiu    plantSj    p,    277. 

^.  Agri'Hortic.   Soc,    iii,   pp.  224-227. 

{Rod.  FL  Ind.  V(ylgt.—R(yyle" a  Fibrous 
i,  p.  277,  352.  0' Shaiighiessij  Bengal 
tar^  p.  582.  •  Mr.  PowelVs  Kcmdhook 
lie  Products  Panjah  p.  296  Mad- 
th'b.ofl%57.  Jur,  Reports.  Gat  Gale. 
Mb.  of  1862  Fortunes  Tea  districts  p. 
m  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  106.    Br.  Ste- 

\Funjah  Plants :  Birdwood  Bombay  PrO' 
McOulloch. 

[P,  DEKHANI.     Eng.   also  Hemp 
liibiscns.  Hibiscns  caunabinns. 
[P  SEED,  and  oil. 

^-bing,       HiNO.  I  Chenivi,  Fr. 

seeds  of  the  Cannabis  satira,  var.   C. 

I  are  albuminoas  and  oily,  and  entirely 

of  all  narcotic  properties.  They  are 
for  oil- the  Gkinnja  yennai,  Tatnil, 

&7  parts  of  the  country.  In  Russia,  the 
[nach  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  but  it 
)wn  to  the  natives  of  India.  At  the 
Exhibition  of  1 855,  three  specimens 
libited,  one  of  a  deep  green  colour 
DJore,  another  of  an  olive  green,  sent 

It  Hawkes,   and    the   third    in  the 

iTariflf. 

ro21  Gcz.  also  Hemuj.  Guz.    Hind.  ? 


iANB  SEED. 


Jav. 


Adas, 
HyosciamuB  niger 

semina.  Lat. 

Adas  pedas,         Malay. 
Khorasani,  SrxGH. 

Khorasani  omam,     Tam. 


^on,   Ar.  Fers. 
li 

l^K.  Guz.  Hind, 

line,  Fr. 

It,  6br. 

seeds  of  the  henbane  plant  have  the 

oftbe  plant  and  an  oleaginous  bitter 
[;  an  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seed. 
^yoBciamus  — Faulkner. 

^DBRSON.  Dr.  of  the  Bengal  Medi- 
5rvice,  travelled  in  disguise  as  a  Syed 
[liodiana,  1835,  and  passed  by  way  of 
^  Z/aoskar  or  Lahul  to  Ladak,  and  Is- 
K  descending  over  the  dangerous  pass 
laipilah    and    by'TBurzil    or  Astor    to 

Mid  Kashmir.  He  again  travelled  to 
Bajawur,  but  was  there  plundered 
ifiretumed  to  Lahore,  where  he  died  of 
m  February  1836.     He  was  the    first 

)!•  of  the  Agra  Bank. 
^DON,  see  Raffles. 
SNERY,    an  islet  in   the   barhour   of 
^'  is  united  on  the  northward   to 
^"»y  and  Salsette,  as  these  are  united 
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to  each  other  by  bridges  and  embankments 
and  to  the  southward  to  Old  Woman's  Island 
Galaba  ?    Henery,  add  Kenery  ?    with  little 
rocks  and  islets  of  lesser  note  and  name,  ia 
the  harbour. — Garter's  Geology. 

HBNGA,  Hind.  A  harrow,  but  known 
locally  by  various  other  names,  as  Soh- 
aga,  Mye,  Myra,  Sirawun,  Putoee.  Pnh- 
tan,  Putela,  Patree,  and  Dundela.  Elliot^ 
Sup.  gloss. 

HENGCHUNG  HAPO— ?  China  grass  or 
Rheea,  Citriis  aurantium.— Lmn. 

HENG-MAU  Burm.. 

HENICOPERNIS  LONGICAUDA,  New 
Guinea  kite. 

HEJ^LE,  In  1841,  there  was  issued  at 
Berlin,  the  Systematische  Beschreibung  der 
Plagiostomeo,  by  Dr.  J.  Muller  and  Dr.  J. 
Henle  which  included  several  of  the  genera 
and  species  of  the  fishes  of  the  seas  in  the 
South  and  East  of  Asia. 

HENNA.     Eng.  Hind.  Pebs. 

Lawsonia  alba,  Lam.  L.  inermls. 


Urkan,                         Ar. 

Daunlacca, 

Maleal. 

Mehndi,        Brng.  Duk. 

Sakachera, 

SaN8. 

Guz.  Hind. 

Maritondi, 

SiNOE. 

Egyptian  privet,      Eng 

Marudani, 

Tam. 

Henna  tree,                  „ 

Goranta  chettn, 

Tel. 

Camphire  of  the  Bible  „ 

Iveni, 

}f 

This  is  the  camphire  of  the  English 
Bible,  and  the  cypress  shrub  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  is  a  fragrant  plant  when  in 
flower.  The  cypress  plant  says  Rosen- 
muller,  "  is  held  in  [particularly  high  es- 
teem by  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Turks  ;  and  they  think  that  they  make  an 
agreeable  present  when  they  offer  a  person 
a  posy  of  its  flowers.  This  plant,  Sonini 
observes,  is  particularly  agreeable  to  the 
eye  and  the  olfactory  organs,  of  which  the 
coloring  of  the  flowers,  is  soft,  they  spread 
fragrance  to  a  great  distance,  in  India  hedges 
formed  of  it  are  common.  The  fresh  leaves^ 
beat  up  with  catechu, 

"  Imbue 

The  fingers'  ends  with  a  bright  roseate  hne. 
So  bright  that  in  the  mirror's  depth  they  seem 
Like  tips  of  coral  branches  in  the  stream. 

This  use  of  the  leaves  is  as  old  as  the  Egyp- 
tian mummies,  and  is  still  practiced  by 
Southern  Asiatics. 

A  reddish  brown  substantive  dye,  is  pro- 
cured from  the  leaves,  the  mahomedans  in 
India,  Persia,  Arabia  and  other  countries, 
use  the  shoots  for  dyeing  the  nails,  tips  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  and  palms  of  the  hands 
red.  It  is  employed  in  the  East  for  dyeing 
ordinary  stufls;  and  the  extract  of  the 
flowers,  leaves,  and  shoots,  is  used  by  the 
hakeems  in  lepra,  and  in  obstinate  cutane- 
ous diseases. — Faulkner,  Mason. 

HENNA.     Slkou.    Crotalaria  juncea. 
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HENNA  GOBI VI,  Can.,  Ixora  parviflora, 
Tahl, 

HENNA-UL-KORESH.    Arab.    Lichen 
rotuodatas. 
Kal  pashi :   Eull  paahi,  Tam.  |  Rati-panchi,      Tel. 

HENNIP.     DuT.     Hemp. 

HENO.     Sp.     Hay. 

HENSLOWIA  PANICULATA.  Migu. 
Anambo.  Bdrm.  A  reddish  colored  wood 
of  British  Bnrmah,  not  straight  grained, 
nsed  occasionally  for  cart  wheels,  mostly 
for  firewood.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good 
soil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  50  feet  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  9 
feet. — Dr.Brandis,  Oal,  Oat  Ex.  1862. 

HENZA,  BuBM.  A  large  golden  figure 
of  the  sacred  bird,  is  in  front  of  the  throne  of 
the  king  of  Burmah.  The  word  is  of  Sans- 
crit origin,  Hanza,  a  goose.  The  Henza  is 
regarded  as  the  king  of  birds.  It  is  perhaps 
a  mythicised  swan.— Yi*3e'«  Embcissy,  p.  85, 
See  Hansa,  Hensa. 

HENZADA,  a  town  in  Pegu  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Irawaddy. 

HEO-TAU— P  Malacca  canes. 

HERA,  a  Babylonia  goddess,  the  proto- 
type of  the  Juno  of  the  Bomans  and  of  the 
Egyptian  Hora. 

HERAB,  Hind.     Agaricus  campestris. 

HERABOL.     Gd|.    Hind.     Myrrh. 

HERACLID^.  The  first  eleven  kings, 
the  HeraclidsB  of  LacedsBmon,  commencing 
with  Euristhene8(1078  before  Christ),  aver- 
age thirty-two  years,  while  in  republican 
Athens,  nearly  contemporary,  from  the  first 
perpetual  archon  until  the  office  became  de- 
cennial in  the  seventh  Olympiad,  the  reigns 
of  the  twelve  chief  magistrates  average 
twenty-eight  years  and  a  half.  Colonel  Tod 
surmises  analogies  between  the  Hercules  of 
the  east  and  west.  Amidst  the  snows  of 
Caucasus,  Hindu  legend  abandons  the  Her- 
cula  race,  under  their  leaders  Yoodishtra  and 
Buldeva  :  yet  if  Alexander  established  his 
altars  in  Panchalica,  amongst  the  sons  of 
Pooru  and  the  Hericula  Col.  Tod  thinks  that 
no  physical  impossibility  exists  that  a  colony 
of  them,  under  Yoodishtra  and  Buldeva, 
eight  centuries  anterior,  should  have  pene- 
trated to  Greece  ?  When  Alexander  at- 
tacked the  "  free  cities"  of  Panchalica^  the 
Pooru  and  Hericula  who  opposed  him 
evinced  the  recollections  of  their  ancestor, 
in  carrying  the  figure  of  Hercules  as  their 
standard.  Comparison  proves  a  common 
origin  to  Hindu  and  Grecian  Mythology ; 
and  Plato  says  the  Greeks  had  theirs  from 
Egypt  and  the  East  and  Colonel  Tod  thinks 
that  the  Hcraclidao  may  be  a  colony  of  the 
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Hericula,  who  penetrated  into  the  Pelepon- 
nesus  (according  to  Volney)  1078  years  be- 
fore  Christ.     The   HeraclidsB  claiined  firom 
Atreus:    the    Hericula  claim    from    Atri. 
Euristhenes  was  the  first  king  of   the  He- 
raclideB:   Yoodishtra  has  sufficient  affinity 
in  name  to  the  first  Spartan  king,  not  to 
startle  the  etymologist,  the  d,  and  r,  being 
always  permutable  in  Sanscrit.     The  Greeks 
or  Ionian B  are  descended  from  Yavan,  or  Ja- 
van,  the  seventh  from  Japhet.     The  Hericn^ 
la  are  also  Yavan  claiming  from   Javan  or 
Yavan,  the  thirteenth  in  descent  from  Yajalii 
the  third  son   of   the    primeval    patriarch. 
The    ancient  Heraclidas  of    Greece   assert- 
ed they  were  as  old  as  the  sun,  and  older 
than  the  moon.     This  boast  may  conceal  the 
fact,  that  the  Heliadae  (or  Surya  vansa)  of 
Greece  had  settled  there    anterior   to  the 
colony  of  the  Indu  (Lunar)  race  of   Hericu- 
la ?     In  all  that  relates  to  the  mythological 
history  of  the  Indian  demi-gods,  Buldeva 
(Hercules).    Crishna    or   Eanya    (Apollo), 
and  Boodha  (Mercury)  a  powerfnl  and  al* 
most  perfect  resemblance*  can  jbe  traced  be- 
tween those  of  Hindu   legend,  Greece,  and 
Egypt.     (Buldeva  the    god    of    fitrecgth) 
Hencula,  is  still  worshipped  as  in  the  dayi 
of  Alexander ;  his  shrine  at  Buldeo  in  Vrij, 
(the  Suraseni  of  the  Greeks),  his  club  a 
ploughshare,  and  a  lion's  skin  bis  covering. 
A    hindu    intaglio    represents    fiercnks 
exactly  as  described  by  Arrian,  with  a  mono- 
gram consisting  of  two  ancient  cfaancters 
now  unknown,  but  which  Colonel  Tod  found 
wherever  tradition  assigns    a   spot  to  ^ 
Hericula ;  especially  in   Saurashtra,  where 
they  were  long  concealed    on  their  exile 
from  Delhi.     This  he  decides    to    be  the 
exact  figure  of  Hercules  which  Arrian  de* 
scribes  his  descendants  to  have  carried  as 
their  standard,  when  Poms  opposed  Alex* 
ander.     The  twenty-eighth  prince,  Ehemraj, 
was  the  last  in  lineal  descent  from  Parikhi« 
ta,  the  grand  nephew  of  Yoodishtra.     The 
first  dynasty  lasted  1864  years. — Tod'e  JRa- 
jaethanj  Vol.  I,  p.  51-56. 

HERACLEUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  whidi 
several  species  grow  in  the  Himalaya,  ona 
of  these,  the  Padalli  or  Poral,  is  collected  for 
the  winter  fodder  of  goat-s,  and  is  supposed 
to  increase  the  milk.  Wight  in  Icones  gives 
H.  pedatum. 

HERA-KASIS,  also  Hera-tutia.  Gcr 
Hind.  Sulphate  of  copper.  Green  vitricd' 
Copperas. 

HBRACULA,  See  Heraclidss ;  Saraswati 

HERA  KHOND,  See  Heera  khand,  Ousley. 

HERAT.  When  the  Dourani  empire,  ere- 

ated  by  Ahmed  shah,  Abdali,  was  lost  by  his 
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and   parcelled    out    among  the 
brothers,  shah  Kamran  managed 
itain  a  precarions  footing  at  Herat. 
fvuthefiOQ  ofMabmood  and,  therefore^ 
iwofZemanshah,  sbahShnja-ool-moolk, 
[Feroz-ood-deen,  and  the   last  remaining 
itatire  of  the  Saddozye    princes  in 
lis  tan.    Herat  was  all  that   remained 
of  the  empire  of  his  family.     Kam- 
iwu  crael  and  dissipated  and   his  minis- 
Yar  Mohamed  Khan,  was  even  worse. 
Muhomed  Khan  was  mling  at  Kabul, 
iliis  half  brother  Kohnn-dil  Khan    ruled 
idahar.    Dost  Mohamed   Khan    was 
son  ofPhonnd  Khan,  Bamkzye.     On 
l^orember  1837,  Mahomed  shah,  king 
ia,  laid   seige  to  Herat    in  pursuance 
ambitious  policy  for  the  reconquest  of 
iatan.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
rofitaiued  a  memorable  ten  months* 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  king 
ptore  it,  aided  by  the  advice  and  direc- 
Bossian  officers,  were  defeated  princi- 
hj  the  efforts  of  a  young  British  officer, 
Pottinger  of  the   Madras    Artillery. 
Ehamran  and  his  minister,  however, 
led  his  intrigues    with  Persia,  and 
lYoy  Major   d'Arcy  Todd   withdrew, 
occurrence  of  the  disasters  in  Cabool, 
lomed  was  relieved  of  all  apprehen- 
the  interference  of   the  British  go- 
it,  and  in  1842  strangled  his    sove- 
rikah  Kamran,    usurped  the  govern- 
^  Herat,  and  professed  himself  a  de- 
I  of  Persia.   The  policy  of  Tar  Maho- 
to  maintain  himself  in-  resd  inde- 
100,  while    soothing     the     shah     of 
ibf  empty  acknowledgments  of  allegi- 
On  his  death   in  1851 ,  his   son  Syud 
led  Khan  succeeded  him  only  to  be 
in  1855,    and   succeeded  by  Ma- 
Ynsoof,    grandson  of  Feroze,   grand 
of  shah  Zeman.     Mahomed  Tusoof 
if^rwards     deposed    and    Isa    Khan 
led  but  under  him  Herat  fell  to  the 
and  he  was  murdered  within  a  few 
by   a   party    of    Persian   soldiers, 
tiie  Treaty   of    Paris   concjuded    be- 
'  England  and  Persia  on  the  4th  March 
the  Persians   were  required  to  eva- 
Herat.    Before  they  withdrew,   they 
led  saltan  Ahmed  Khan,  better  known 
name  of  Sultan  Jan,  as  ruler  of  He- 
tod  the  British  Government  did  not 
^  recognise   him  as  de  facto  ruler. 
%  after,  sultan  Jan  attacked  and  took 
I,  but  the  ameer  of  Cabool  immedi- 
^  collected  his  forces  to  resent  this  ag- 
He  retook  Furrah,  on  the  29th 
and  on  28th  of  July,  laid  siege  to 
AfWr  a  siege  of  ten  months,  during 
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which  saltan  Jan  died,  the  ameer  took 
Herat  by  storm  on  27th  May  1863.  He 
died  eleven  days  afterwards,  aud  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  of  Cabool  by  his 
son  Sher  Ali  Khan,  who  placed  his  own  son 
Mahomed  Yakoob  Khan  in  charge  of  the 
captured  city.  Herat  has  thus  been  again 
annexed  to  the  Afghan  dominions.  Herat 
is  also  called  Heri,  and  the  river  on  which  it 
stands  is  called  Heri-rud.  This  river  Heri 
is  called  by  Ptolemy  Apioh  by  other  writers 
Arius ;  and  Aria  is  the  naAie  given  to  the 
country  between  Parthia  (Parthuwa)  in  the 
west,  Margiana  (Marghush)  in  the  north, 
Bactria  (Bakhtrish)  and  Arachosia  (Harau- 
watish^  in  the  east.  It  id  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Haraiva  (Hariva)  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  though  this  is  doubt- 
ful. The  importance  of  its  situation  is  very 
great,  and  it  has  always  exercised  consider* 
able  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Central 
Asia.  It  is  the  Haroya  of  the  Yendidad,  and 
has  endured  more  than  40  sieges  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  The  most  polished 
court  in  the  west  of  Europe  could  not  at  the 
close  of  the  1 0th  century,  vie  in  magnificence 
with  that  of  Herat.  Treaties  Engageme^its 
and  Sunivuds,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  165,  1 68  and 
169.  Frof.  MaaMuller's  Lectures,  pp.  234 
and  235.  See  India,  336.  Jet,  Jews.  Ka- 
bul, pp.  433,  440.  Kalmuk,  Kandahar, 
Kazlbash,  Khuml,  Koh,  Kuvir  or  Kubeer, 
Mongol. 

HERBA  M^RIORIS  ALBA.  Rumph. 
Syn.  of  Phyllanthus  niruri. 

HERBA  M^RIORIS  RUBRA,  Rumph. 
Syn.  of  Phyllanus  urinaria. 

HERBE-A-BALAIS.  Fr.  of  Maur.  Sida 
retusa. — Linn. 

HERBBLOT,  d'  author  of  dissertation 
on  the  mahomedan  conquerors  of  India. 

HERBERT,  Captain  J.  D.  Author  of 
Mineral  productions  of  the  Himalayas  in  As. 
Res.  1833,  vol.  viii,  part  1,  216. — Course  and 
levels  of  the  Sutlej,  Ibid,  1825,  vol.  xv.  339. 
Coal  within  the  Indo-Gangetic  mountains. 
Ibid,  1828  vol.  xvi,  397,— Gypsum  in  the 
Indo-Ghingetic  mountains.  Ibid,  1833,  vol. 
xviiii.  part  1,  216, — Tour  through  Kumaon 
and  Ghurwal  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1844,  vol. 
xiii.  part2.  734. — Geological  map  of  Hi* 
malaya  survey,  Ibid,  1944,  vol.  xiii.  part  1, 
171.— Dr.  Buist 

HERBERT,  Sir  Thomas,  a  cadet  of  the 
Pembroke  family,  who  travelled  in  the  east, 
and  wrote  "  Travels  into  Africa,  Great  Ajsia, 
and  some  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies  and 
Isles  adjacent,  London,  1834. 

HERBERTIANUM,  WaU. 
Pa-daing,  Bubm.  |  7a)  pa  daing,         Burm. 
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HERCULES,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
the  father  of  Belns,  the  father  of  Ninus,  and 
lived   about   900  years    before  Herodotus. 
Hercnlus    is  supposed,  by  Tod,  to  be  Balde- 
ya,  son  of  a  prince  of  Mafchura  and  nephew 
of  Koonti  the  mother  of  the  Pandua.  Balde- 
va   is  still  worshipped,  as  in   the  days  of 
Alexander  at  Buldeo,  in  Yrij,   his  club  a 
ploughshare,  and  a  lion's  skin  his  covering. 
Baldeva  was  cousin  of  Knshna  who  with 
Yudishtra,  after -Krishna's  death,  travelled  to 
the  north  and  reached  Greece.      Tod  re- 
gards   Hericula, — Hercules,*  as    a    generic 
term,  for  the  sovereigns  of  the  race  of  Heri, 
but  used  by  Arrian  as  a  proper  name.     A 
section  of  the  Mahabbarat  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  Hericula,  of  which  race  was 
Vyaaa.     Arrian  notices  the  similarity  of  the 
Theban  and  the  hindu  Hercules,  and  cites, 
as  authority,  the  ambassador  of   Seleucus, 
Megasthenes,  who  says :  "  he  uses  the  same 
habit  with  the  Theban  ;  and  is  particularly 
worshipped  by  the  Suraseni,  who  have  two 
great    cities    belonging    to   them,   namely, 
Methoras  (Mathoora)  and  Clisoboras."  Dio- 
dorus  has   the   same     legend,    with    some 
variety.     He    says :     "  Hercules  was  born 
amongst  the  Indians,    and  like  the   Greeks 
they  furnish  him  with  a  club  and  lion's  hide. 
In  strength  (bala)  he  excelled  all  men,  and 
cleared   the  sea  and  land  of  monsters  and 
wild  beasts.     He  bad  many  sons,  but  only 
one  daughter.     It  is  said  that  he  built  Pali- 
bothra,  and   divided   his   kingdon   amongst 
his  sons   (the   Balica-putra,   sons  of  Bali.) 
They  never  colonized  ;  but  in  time  most  of 
the    cities  assumed  a  democratical^form  of 
government  (though  some  were  monarchi- 
cal) till  Alexander's  time.     The  combats  of 
Hercules,  to    which  Diodorus  alludes,  are 
considered  by  Tod  to  be  those  in  the  legend- 
ary haunts   of  the   Hericula,   during  their 
twelve  years  exile  from  the   seats  of  their 
forefathers-  Bunsen,  however,  observes  that, 
Hercules,     according     to    Arrian,      had   a 
daughter  when  he  was  advanced  in  years ; 
and,  being  unable  to  find  a  husband  worthy 
of  her,  he  married  her  himself,  that  he  might 
supply  the  throne  of  India  with  monarchs. 
Her  name  was  Pandea,  and  he  caused  the 
whole  province  in  which  she  was  bom  to 
receive  its  name  from  her."     According  to 
Bunsen,  the  Phoenician   Hercules  is   fabled 
to  have  wrestled  with  Typhon,  (the  sun  at 
the  meridian)  in  the  sand,  as  Jacob  did  with 
Elohim  in  the  dust.     Hercules,  like  Jacob, 
was  wounded  in  the  encounter  in  the  thigh, 
and  like  the  son  of  Isaac  received  the  name 
of  Palaimon    or   wrestler.      Usov    was    a 
hunter    like  the  rugged    Esau,   and   wore 
skins    of  beasts  ;  in   both  stories  the  elder 
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brother  separated  from  the  younger.  Acii- 
siusy  the  Phrygian  Saturn,  wrestled  with  Ins 
twin  brother  Prot^eus,  in  his  mother's  womb, 
as  Jacob  did  with  Esau.  Esau  also  was,  in 
early  times,  interpreted  by  the  Jews  as  Zft- 
mael,  Satan,  old  serpent,  wild  boar.  The 
brothers  Osiris  and  Set  Typhon,  of  the 
Egyptians,  sons  of  Kronos,  had  a  similar 
contest  and  in  the  Phoenician  myth  of  Pyg- 
malion and  Sichasus.  In  the  Egyptian  le- 
gend, Hypsuranias  and  Usov,  as  wind  and 
fire,  is  exactly  like  that  of  Set,  Typhon,  and 
Osiris. 

Hercules  is  supposed  by  Bunsen  (iv,  210) 
to  be  Israel,  and  his  brother  was  Usov-Ares 
and  the  pillars  under  which  they  were*wor- 
shipped  were  called  after  their  names.  The 
Phoenician  pillars  of  Hercules  were  called 
Hamunim,  Hamon  in  the  Hebrew  is  a  pillar. 
Hercules  was  worshipped  in  the  island  of 
Tyre,  in  the  two  pillars  and  the  foundation 
of  Tyre  and  discovery  of  the  art  of  naYig»> 
tion  are  expressly  attributed  by  the  ck^ce 
to  Hercules  and  the  legends  regarding  him 
are  considered  by  Bunsen  (iv.  pp.  21 J -14) 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  historj  of  thi 
Jewish  patriarchs  *,  Jacob,  grandson  of  Ab- 
raham is,  spiritually,  the  true  wrestler  with 
God  (Yisrael.)  The  epithet  of  Edom  wai 
given  to  the  wild  indomitable  Usov,  and 
Set,  Seth,  the  oldest  mythological  type  of 
Western  Asia,  are  met  with  in  Egypt  and  in 
the  same  form.  As  a  Grecian  faero-deit^, 
the  legend  regarding  him  is  not  bisiorical- 
It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Egyptian  origm, 
and  to  be  the  same  as  Gigon.  The  Eoypdaa 
Hercules  was  named  Chensu  or  Kbensn, 
written  Sen,  and  the  name  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  king  of  the  1st  Egyptian  dynasty  was 
Herakles  Harpokrates.  One  of  the  pillars 
in  the  temples  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  wai; 
lighted  by  day,  the  other  by  night;  upoaj 
an  altar  of  Hercules — Buzygos  at  RhodeSij 
one  of  the  two  sacrificial  oxen  was  offerei) 
up  amidst  imprecations,  probably  to  Adoi 
the  god  of  spring  as  the  ass  or  dog  was 
Typhon.  The  Tynan  Hercules  was  the 
as  Moloch,  the  King,  Baal-Moloch,  Malakl^j 
Bel  as  he  is  called  in  the  coins.  No  si 
tues  were  erected  to  him  at  Cadiz  or 
Tyre,  but  in  Tyre,  he  was  worshipped  wii 
eternal  fire,  which  lighted  up  the  temple 
night  from  the  reflection  on  the  columns 
Smaragdus,  dogs  were  sacrificed  to  him 
well  as  to  Hecate, and  Melekhet-Arteoii 
In  Babylonia,  their  neck  or  backbone  (] 
66,  3.)  as  well  as  the  firstborn  of  the 
if  they  were  not  redeemed,  was  accordii 
to  the  law  of  Moses  (Ex.  xiii,  1 B ;  also  xi 
20),  broken  in  honour  of  him.  The  prini 
sacrifices  ofiered  to  Herdales-Usov,  as  wd] 
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|i  to  hia  mythical  Gompanion  Melekhefc- 
is  were  haman  beings.     In  Laodicea, 
might  be  ransomed  by  a  doe,  as  Diana 
ted  that  animal  instead  of  Iphigenia. 
wild  boar  was  also  sacred  to  the  same 
desa.    And,  in  like  manner,  in  another 
another  Artemis  caused  the  delicate 
Adonis  to  be  slain  by  a  boar  instead 
b^  Mars  as  he  is  usually  said  to  be.     At 
the  practice  of  sacrificing  their 
techildr^,  and  those  of  the  highest 
continaed  down  to  their  latest  wars. 
ol^  of  the  Phoenicians  was  called  Mel- 
The  Grecian  Hercules,  is  described 
ming  insane,  and  burning     his  own 
as  well  as  those  of  his  twin  bro- 
Iphicles,  and    murdering    his    guest 
But,  in  Asia,   the  ruthless    god 
es  also  required  this  atroceous  sa- 
in Amathus,  Malika  (Moloch ),  *  the 
liable  Zeus,'   sarcastically  called  Ju- 
fiospes,  had  his  bloody  altar  before 
temple  of  Adonis  (Lord)  and   Baaltis 


the  hare,  so  the  followers  of  Surya,  of  which 
Rama  was  the  head,  may  have  been  design- 
ated Rishi  and  Hanuman,  or  bears  and 
monkeys.  The  distance  of  the  Nile  from 
the  Indian  shore  forms  no  objection  ;  the 
sail  spread  for  Ceylon  conld  waft  the  vessel 
to  the  Red  Sea,  which  tJie  fleets  of  Tyre,  of 
Solomon,  and  Hiram  covered  about  this  very 
time.  That  the  hindns  navigated  the  ocean 
from  the  earliest  ages,  the  traces  of  their 
religion  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  sufficient- 
ly attest.  The  coincidence  between  the 
most  common  epithets  of  the  Apollos  of 
Greece  and  India,  as  applied  to  the  sun,  are 
peculiarly  striking.  Heri,  as  Bhan-nath, 
the  lord  of  beams,  is  Phasbus,  and  his 
heaven  is  Heripur  (Heliopolis),  or  city  of 
Heri.  Helios  was  a  title  of  Apollo,  whence 
the  Greeks  had  their  Elysium,  and  the  Heri- 
pur or  Bhan-t'han  (the  abode  of  the  sun), 
is  the  highest  of  the  heavens  or  abodes  of 
bliss  of  the  martial  Rajpoot.  Hence  the 
eagle  (the  emblem  of  Heri  as  the  sun)  was 
).  So  had  Saturn  in  Arabia  whom  |  adopted  by  the  western  warrior  as  the  sym- 
compares    with    the   Syrian  god.    bol   of  victory.       Heri,  Crishna,   familiary 

Kaniya,  was  of  the  celebrated  tribe  of  Yadu, 


sacrifices  were  offered  on  occasions  of 
misfortune  but  as  a  matter  of  course 
there  was  excessive  heat, 
m  quoting  Megasthenes,  (III,  525 — 
mentions  the  Indian  tradition,  of  Her- 
te  reigning  in  India  fifteen  genera- 
rafter  Dyonysus.     He  built  Palibrotha 
;  other  cities,    bad  numerous  sons,    to 
I  of  whom  he  left  an  Indian  kingdom, 
t daughter  Pandaea  to  whom  he  like- 
^iKqaeathed  a  realm.  Bunsen,  following 
says  he  was  chiefly  worshipped    in 
[finnw-Sen  country  and  identifying  him 
Krishna,  says  he  founded  Mathura.— 
» Bajasthan,  Vol  I.  p.  30.     Bunsen,  IV, 
\\i  Bunsen,  III,  525,  531.  IV.  210-214. 
Kabul,  Polyandry,  Saraswati,  Yavana. 
^RCULES  BELUS  of  Cicero  is  sup- 
to  be  the  Osiris  Who  invaded  India, 
ihia  progress  extended  only  up  to  the 

^R  DU,  a  deity  of  the  Korambar. 
3RENS0.  Sans.     Pisum  sativum. 
W.  a  tribe   of   mahomedan   raj  poo ts 
7  found  in  Juspoor  a  pergunah  of  Mo- 
See  Burwae. 
•W  a  name  of  Krishna.     According  to 
Itt  legend,  related  by  Colonel  Tod,  he 
ipanied  Bamesa  to  Lunka,  as  did  the 
i&u  Apollo,  Bameses-Sesostris,  on  his 
ition  to  India :  both  were  attended  in 
expedition  by  an  army  of  satyrs,    or 
^^«iriug   the  names  of   different    ani- 
•  and  as  we  have    the  Aswa,  the  Tak- 
^^d  the  Sasflu   of  the   Yadu  tribes, 
imder  the  horse,  the    serpent,  and 


the  founder  of  the  fifty-six  tribes  who  ob- 
tained the  universal  sovereignty  of  India, 
and  descended  from  Yayat,  the  third  son  of 
Swayambhuma  Mann,  or  *'  The  Man,  Lord 
of  the  earth,"  whose  daughter  Ella  (Terra) 
was  espoused  by  Budha  (Mercury),  son  of 
Chandra  (the  Moon),  whence  the  Yadu  are 
styled  Chandravansi,  or  '*  children  of  the 
moon." — ToiVs  Rajastha^  Vol,  i.  p.  532-545. 
See  Krishna,  Lakshmi,  Pandu. 

HBBI  RUD,  or  Hury  river,  has  a  course 
of  aboul  600  miles.  It  rises  in  the  Hazareh 
Mountains,  lat.  34''  60,  Ion.  66*"  20,  9,600 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  course  is  generally 
westerly  to  Herat,  where  it  turns  north- 
westerly, forming  a  junction  with  the  Moor- 
ghab ;  the  united  stream  is  ultimately  lost 
in  the  desert  of  Khorasan.  At  Herat,  it  was 
formerly  crossed  by  a  brick  bridge,  but 
three  out  of  thirty- three  arches  being  swept 
away,  communication  is  intercepted  in  time 
of  inundation.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  its  water. 

HERITIERA,  Species. 

Pinlay  kanazoe.  Burm. 
Common  in  the  delta  of  the  Irawady, 
in  British  Burmah,  Wood  used  for  house 
posts  and  rafters,  and  for  firewood  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  The  tree  is  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  *'  Soondree"  of  Bengal.  A 
cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  66,  In  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  30  feet  and  aver- 
age girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground, 
is  6  feet— Dr.  Brandis,Cal  Cat, Ex,  1862. 
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HERITIERA  MINOR. 
HERITIERA. 

Ka-Da-zO|         Burh.  |  Soondree  Tree^  Anglo,  Beno. 

This,  in  Burmah,  is  a  much  larger  tree  than 
in  Bengal,  chiefly  found  on  the  tide  waters. 
Fruit  hangs  in  loose  bunches,  size  of  grapes, 
very  pleasant,  one  seed.  Leaves  large,  al- 
ternate, smooth,  green  on  the  upper  side, 
and  silvery  white  beneath.  Timber,  hard, 
straight-grained,  elastic,  and  durable  ;  used 
for  millwork,  spokes,  shafts,  oars,  <fec.  There 
are  several  species  of  this  valuable  genus  of 
trees. — MalcomB  Travels  vii  South  JEastem 
y  Asia,  Lp.  282. 

HERITIERA  ALLUGHAS,  Lin7i.  Syn, 
of  Alpinia  allughas,  Roscoe. 

HERITIERA  ATTENUATA  furnishes 
one  of  the  best  and  most  plentiful  of  the  jungle 
fruits  of  Burmah.  It  grows  in  bunches  re- 
sembling large  grapes,  is  agreeably  sub-acid, 
and  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowish  hue.  The 
tree  is  small,  and  when  arrayed  with  these 
long  golden  bunches  it  is  vei*y  beautiful.  It 
would  be  quite  an  acquisition  to  gardens 
both  for  ornament  and  utility. — Mason, 
.  HERITIERA  FOMES  Syn  of  Heritiera 
minor. 

HERITIERA  LITTORALIS,  Ait  iD,C,; 

Roxh, 

Balanopterifl   tothila,   Gotrtn, 
8andri.  Beng.  |  Kon-zo-za-loo.         Bush. 

Ka-na-zo.  Buru.  I 

Grows  in  the  Mauritius,  the  peninsula  of 
Inflia,  in  the  Sunderbuns  ?,  common  in  the 
Rangoon  district,  and  along  the  sea-shore  in 
Amherst,  and  Tavoy,  found  very  abundant 
on   Pannat    Island     and    all    the    Mergai 
Archipelago,  also    all    along  the  coast   of 
Amherst  province.    When  seasoned,  it  floats 
in    water <^      Maximum    girth    four   cubits, 
maximum  length  thirty  feet.     It  is  used  for 
boats,  boxes,  planks  of  houses,  &&,  is  a  very 
light  wood,   scented,    durable   and   tough. 
And  is  recommended  for  fuzes  beyond  any 
other  wood  from  Amherst,  Tavoy  or  Mer- 
gui,  also  for  helves,  and    for   gun-stocks. 
Strongly  recommended  for  packing  cases  of 
all     descriptions. — Voigtj   Dr.    McClelland, 
Captain  Dan^e,  Riddell. 

HERITIERA  MACROPHTLLA.— TTaW. 

Looking  Glass  Plant.    Enq. 
Has  small  yellow  flowers* 
HERITIERA   MINOR,      Lam;  D.  C; 
Moxh. 

Heritiera  fomes,  WiUilet  BucK,  D.  0. 
Balanopteris  minor,  Qaertn  :  D.  C. 

Soondree.  Beno.  |  Kun-na-zoo.  Buril 

Ka-na-za.  Burm.  |  Kon-nay-zow. 

A  gloomy  looking  tree  that  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  for  many  miles 
distant.  It  is  remarkably  characteristic,  of 
a  peculiar  soil.     Wherever  the  tides  occa- 


HERMIPPUS. 

sionally  rise  and  inundate  the  land,  this  t»e 
is  sure  to  be  found  throughout  the    'wbole 
Tenasserim  coast,  but  it  is  never  fo«iiid  at 
home,  either  on  the  high  dry  lands   on  the 
one  hand,  nor  in  the  wet  mangrove   s^fvamps 
on  the  other.     It  is  the  tree  which  was  des- 
cribed by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  iwho  ac- 
companied   Symes'    embassy,  as    Heritiera 
fomes.     It  grows   in  the  Sunderbuns,   and 
is  used  in  Calcutta  for  firewood.  *  Both   ike 
Heritiera  minor  and  H.  littoralis  are  commou 
in  the  Rangoon  district,  along  the    creeks^ 
and  H.  minor  furnishes  the   Soondree    wood 
so  well  known  in  Bengal   for  its   strength 
and  durable  qualities.     Although  so  commoD 
on  the   Bengal    coast,    as  to  give  name,  as 
Captain  Munro  thinks,  <to  the  SunderhunSf 
yet    the    tree    grows    much   larger    in  the 
Tenasserim    Provinces,    and    affords     finer 
timber.     It  is  indigenous  in  the    Majagee 
forests  and  on  the  choungs  Elayoo,  Thabjeed 
and  Thunat,  and  in  some  sections   is    quite 
abundant.     In  Tavoy,  it  is  a  large  tree  fur* 
nishing  very  hard   and  durable  wood.     In 
Amherst,  Tavoy  and   Mergui  its  majc;imiiia 
girth  is  2  cubits  and  maximum   leng^th   15 
feet.     It  is  very  abundant,  but  straggling; 
found  in  Martaban.  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Moulmein  river,  and  all  along  the  sea  coast; 
an    unlimited    Hupply    of   it  is  procnrabte. 
When    seasoned,  it  floats  in  water,  and  is 
tough,  light  and  durable.     Indeed,  it  is  tlie 
toughest  wood  that  has  been  tested  in  lodta. 
When  Rangoon  teak  broke  with  a  weight  of 
870  lbs.  Soondree  sustained  1,312  lbs.  It  is 
not    an    equally  durable  wood,   but   stands 
without  a  rival  in  strength.     It  is  nsed  for 
boats,  also  piles  o^  bridges,  boxes  ?  and  many 
other  purposes.  It  is  recommended  for  helves, 
but  should  be   killed  a  twelvemonth   before 
being  cut  down,  or  otherwise  should  be  sea- 
soned, by  keeping,  after  it  has  been  cut  down. 
Dr.   Wfdlich  says  it  stands  unrivalled   f<ir 
elasticity,  hardness,  and  durability,  and  adds 
that  *•  if  not  extensively  employed   for  the 
construction  of  naves  and  felloes  of  g-uii  car- 
riages, it  is  solely  because  pieces  of  adequate 
dimensions  are  not  procurable."     But  Dr. 
McClelland's  informants  asserted,  that  im- 
mense quantities,  sufficient  for  such  purposes^ 
are  obtainable  here.     Dr.  Wallich  adds  thai 
the  charcoal  made  from  it  is  better  than  enr 
other  sort  for  the  manufiEKsture  of  gunpow^ 
der. — Dr.  McClelland  in   Selec,  Records    Go- 
vemment  of  India,  Foreign  Dept.  No,  JX,  p. 
43,  Dr,  Mason,  Captain  Dance,  Voigi. 
HERM^US.     See  Greeks,  KabuL 
HERMELIN.     Geb.     Ermine. 
HERMINE.    Fb.     Ermine.    Ekt}. 
HBRMIPPUS.     According  to  Pliny  ih« 
Zendavesta  seems  to  have  been  translated  hj 
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HERNANDIA  SONORA. 

uppas  into  Greek  about  the  same  time  as 
Septnagint  translation  of  the  Bible, 
lippas  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ipat^ttc  philosopher,  the  pnpil  of  Callima- 
bs,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars 
*AleTandria. 

HERMIT-CRAB.  The  common  Eufrlish 
for  the  well-knoT^ni  Pagurns  crnsar 
ins,  that  occupy  the  empty  tuvbin- 
sliejls  of  testaceous  molluscs.  The 
part  of  the  body,  is  armed  with  claws 
corered  with  a  shield,  but  it  ends  in  a 
soft  tail  provided  with  one  or  two 
II  hoots. — Hitrttouj,  See  Crustacea. 
[ERMODACTYL.  This  medicinal  plant 
ftfce  later  Greeks  and  Arabs,  forms  the 
and  bitter  suranjan  of  the  Arabs,  and 
iwpposed  to  be  species  of  the  genus  Col- 
im.  The  Pei*si>ms  name  tiie  sweet 
iijan,  shirin  and  Snrinjan  tulk  is  the 
Irvine  says  it  is  the  bulb  or  cormus 
uncertain  species  of  Colchicum.  In 
iiwdiclne  shops  of  India  generally,  there 
liold  soorinjau  talk,  or  bitter,  and  S. 
or  mild,  both  identical  with  the 
:tvls  of  the  ancient  Arabian  and 
writers.  Their  origin  is  unascertain- 
it  they  are  doubtless  referable  to  some 
lof  colchicum.  The  tasteless  variety  is 
Icne  inch  long  and  the  same  in  breadth, 
iaped,  rather  flattened,  grooved 
iride,  convex  at  the  other.  They  are 
ink  led,  are  easily  broken  and  form 
powder.  The  bitter  kind  is  small- 
id  has  a  striped  appearance.  Pe- 
describes  one  of  Dr.  Royle's  specimens 
iWish,  somewhat  transparent,  horny,  ; 
piped  lengthwise.  No  satisfactory  ex-  j 
iT.s,  whether  chemical  or  clinical,  have  ! 
yet  made  with  this  article.  In  some; 
which  Dr.  O'Shanghnessy  made  with 
[icetoas  tincture  of  the  soorinjan  tulk  he 
M  to  believe  it  possessed  of  all  the  vir- 
^«f  the  dried  colchicum  of  Europe.  It 
Illy  deserves  carefnl  and  exten.sive  exa- 
tion  —  (y'Sharigh  nesnnj,  -pitye  6 (3 1 .  Irv Ine. 

•RMONT.  Between  Mounts  Hermon  and 

a  valley  runs    towards    the   Jordan, 

»»^'«   Overlund    Jounieif   Vol.   I,  p.  277. 

"^RVAXDIA     GUIAXENSIS.      Aub., 

^f  H.  sonora.     L. 

iRNANDIA    SONORA,    Lhm. 

Wfnsis,  Aub.  I  Bong-ko.  Javaj?. 

tall,  erect,  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  of , 
fwn,  the  Moluccas  and  the  Fiji  islands,  in  ! 
|l*8t,  forming  one  of  the  sacred  groves— a  | 

lete  bower.     The  wood  is  so  very  light  ; 

**kc8  fire  so  readily  from  a  flint  and  | 

that  it  may  be  used  as  tinder.     The 
seed  and  young  leaves  arc  cathartic. 
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HERONRY. 

The  jnice  is  an  ofiectual  depilatory,  removing 
the  hair  without  any  pain. — Ains.^  O^SJuiugh^ 
nessij^  Voigty  Seeinan*8  Fiji  Islandn,  Eng,  Cyc, 
W.  Ic.—Thw.  En,  pi  Zeijl.  p.  258. 

HERODIAS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Grallatores  ;  as  under 

Sub'fam,  Ardein«3,  1  gen.  7  sub.  gen. 
19  sp.  viz.  i  Ardca:  6  Herodias,  J  Butorides  ; 
I  Ardeola;  1  Nycticorax  ;  1  Tigrisoma, 
I  Botaurns ;  4  Ardetta. 

Herodias  aJha:  the  Ardea  Alba;  w* Great 
White  Heron,'  of  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Afinca: 
very  rare  in  Britain  :  very  common  in  India, 
though  the  i*ace  is  considered  difiereut  by 
some. 

Herod  Ida  hubnlctis  the  Ardea  russata ;   or 

*  Bnfl^-backed  Heron.'  of  Europe,  Asia,  N. 
Africa,  exceedingly  rare  in  Britain ;  very 
common  in  India. 

Herodias  garzeita  the  Ardea  garzeita ;  or 

*  Little  Egret.*  of  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa : 
exceedingly  rare  in  Britain  :  very  common 
in  India.  Three  specimens  observed  of  an 
Egret  in  winter  dress  seemed  to  differ  only 
fi*om  ordinary  Herodia?  garzetta  in  having 
black  toes. 

HERODOTUS,  a  Greek  historian  who 
travelled  in  Egypt  and  Persia  and  visited 
Tyre  B.  C.  460.  He  never  gives  us  to 
understand  that  he  was  able  to  converse  in 
any  but  his  own  language.  Herodotus,  is 
called  the  Father  of  History.  He  relates 
that,  after  Cyrus  had  conquered  a  large  por- 
tion  of  Asia,  his  third  successor  Darius  Hys- 
ta.<«pes,  extended  bis  conquests  towards  the 
Indian  Peninsula. — Pjornsfjerna^s British  Em* 
pire  in  the  East  p.  93.  See  Hindu.  Khuzistan. 
Koofla.     Sakva  muni.  India. 

HERONRY  about  fifty  miles  fromMadras, 
and  twelve  miles  from  Chingleput,  in  a  south 
ea*4terly  direction,  is  a  small  village  called 
Vaden  Thnugnl,  which  means,  literally, 
'*  Hunter's  Rest,"  from  vaden,  "  hunter,.** 
and  thangul,  "rest.**  To  the  south  of  the 
village  lies  one  of  those  small  tanks  called 
Thaugul  by  the  Tamil  ryots,  implying  a 
water-rest  or  tempoi*ary  reservoir,  from 
which  the  village  derives  ita  name;  but 
why  Vaden  was  added  to  it  is  not  known. 
It  is  possible  that,  from  its  being  the  resori 
of  numbers  of  birds,  the  people  connected 
it  with  the  term  vaden,  or  "  hunter,**  a  name 
given  to  a  rude  class  of  people  in  Southern 
India  who  are  known  as  hunters  and  bird- 
catchers,  but  who  have  never  been  found 
residing  here.  Tlie  area  comprised  in  the 
tiink  is  about  four  acres  and  a  half  (thirty 
cawnies.)  From  the  north-east  to  the  centre 
of  the  bed  of  the  tank  there  are  some  600  or 
GOO  trees  of  the  Barringtonia  racemosa,  from 
about  10  to  1-3  feet  in  height,  with  circular, 
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regular,  moderate- si  zed  crowns  ;  and  when  [  wards,  and  forwards,  in  searcb  for  food,  nam 
the  tank  fills,  which  it  does  during  the  mon-  returning  to  their  young  loaded  with  theRpoil, 
Boons,  the  tops  only   of  the   trees   are  just '  and  again,  as  soon  as  thej^  have  satisfied  their 


visible  ahove  the  level  of  the  water.  This 
place  forms  the  breeding-resort  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  water-fowl ;  and  herons, 
storks,  cranes,  ibises,  water-crows  or  cor- 
morants, darters,  paddy-birds,  &c.,  make 
it  their  rendezvous  on  these  occasions. 
From  about  the  middle  of  October  to  .  the 
middle  of  November  small  flocks  of  twenty 
or  thirty  of  some  of  those  birds  are  to  be 
seen,  coming  from  the  north  to  settle  here 
during  the  breeding-season.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  December  they  have  all  settled 
down  ;  each  tribe  knows  its  appointed  time 
and  arrives  year  after  year  with  the  utmost 
regularity  within  a  fortnight,  later  or  earlier, 
depending  partly  on  the  seasons.  Some, 
from  the  lateness  at  which  they  arrive,  ap- 
pear to  have  come  from  great  distances. 
They  immediately  commence  building 
their  nests  or  repairing  the  old  ones,  pre- 
paratory to  depositing  their  eggs.  When 
they  have  fully  settled  down,  the  scene  be- 
comes one  of  great  interest  and  animation. 
During  the  day  the  majority  are  out  feed- 
ing, and  towards  evening  the  various  birds 
begin  to  arrive  in  parties  of  ten,  fifteen,  or 
more,  and  in  a  short  time  the  trees  are 
literally  covered  with  bird-life ;  every  part 
of  the  crown  is  hidden  by  its  noisy  occu- 
pants who  fight  and  struggle  with  each 
other  for  perches  :  each  tree  appears  like  a 
moving  mass  of  black,  white,  and  grey  ;  the 


cravings,  going  off  in  search  of  a  further 
supply.  About  the  end  of  January  or  early 
in  February  the  young  are  able  to  leave 
their  nests  and  scramble  into  those  of 
others.  They  begin  to  perch  about  the  trees, 
and  by  the  end  of  Fdbruary  or  the  begin- 
ning of  March  those  that  were  hatched  first 
are  able  to  take  wing  and  accompany  their 
parents  on  foreign  expeditions ;  and  a  week 
or  two  later,  in  consequence  of  the  drying 
up  of  the  tanks  in  the  vicinity,  tbey  begin 
to  emigrate  towards  the  north  "with  their 
parents  and  friends,  except  perhaps  a  feir 
whose  young  are  not  as  yet  fledged,  and 
who  stay  behind  some  time  longer.  Thus, 
in  succession,  the  diflerent  birds  leave  the 
place,  so  that  it  is  completely  deserted 
by  the  middle  ot  April,  by  which  time  the 
tank  also  becomes  dry ;  and  the  village  cat- 
tle graze  in  its  bed,  or  shelter  themselves 
under  the  trees  from  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  midday  sun,  while  the  cow-boys  find 
amusement  in  pulling  down  the  deserted 
nests.  The  villagers,  hold  an  agreement,  from 
the  nabob's  ancient  government,  which 
continues  in  force  by  a  renewal  from  the 
British  government,  that  no  one  is  to  shoot 
over  the  tank,  which  is  strictly  enforced, 
and  the  birds  continue  in  undisturbed  p(»- 
session  of  this  place  as  a  favourite  breeding 
resort  every  winter  or  monsoon.  The 
natives      understand     the     value     of    the 


snowy  white   plumage    of    the    egrets  and  I  dung  of  the   birds  in  enriching    their  rice- 


curlews  contrasting  with,  and  relieved  by 
the  glossy  black  of  the  water-crows  and 
darters  and  by  the  grey  and  black  plumage 
of  the  storks.  The  nests  lie  side  by  side, 
touching  each  other ;  those  of  the  different 
species  arranged  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  or 
even  as  many  as  ten  or  twenty,  on  each  tree. 
The  nests  are  shallow,  and  vary  in  inside 
diameter  from  6  to  8  inches,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  bird.  The  curlews  do  not 
build  separate  nests,  but  raise  a  large 
mound  of  twigs  and  sticks,  shelved  into  ter- 
races as  it  were  ;  and  each  terrace  forms  a 
separate  nest ;  thus  eight  or  ten  run  into 
each  other.  The  storks  sometimes  adopt  a 
similar  plan.  The  whole  of  the  nests  are 
built  of  sticks  and  twigs,  interwoven  to  the 
height  of  J8  or  10  inches;  with  an  outside 
diameter  of  18  to  24  inches,  the  inside  is 
Bli^h£ly  hollowed  out,  in  some  more  and  in 
others  less,  and  lined  with  grass ;  reeds  and 
quantities  of  leaves  are  laid  on  the  nests.  In 
January  the  callow  young  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  nests.  During  this  time  the  parent  birds 
are  constantly   on  the  wing,  moving  l>ack- 


ficlds  $  and  when  the  tank  becomes  dry,  the 
silt  deposited  in  its  bed  is  taken  up  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  and  spread  over  the  rice* 
field ;  consequently  they  are  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  birds. 

Dr.  Shortt  visited  the  trees  on  the  8tli 
March  18G4,  on  a  raft  pushed  along  hy  two 
fishermen  swimming  one  on  either  side,  their 
heads  only  visible  above.  As  he  approached 
the  trees  the  birds  at  first  remained  qnite 
unconcerned,but  as  he  got  nearer  they  begaa 
to  look  on  with  amazement  at  a  scene  which 
was  evidently  new  to  them ;  then  they  ros« 
en  masse  over  head,  and  uttering  ^piercing 
cries,  some,  with  threatening  gestures,  rest* 
ed  a  moment  on  the  adjoining  trees,  and 
then  took  to  their  wings  again  :  althong^h  so 
crowded,  they  performed  their  evolntiona 
with  the  greatest  nicety  and  dexterity, 
never  interfering  with  each  other's  move- 
ments. Some  ascended  to  a  great  height, 
and  were  hardly  perceptible  in  the  air, 
while  others  gyL*ated immediately  above  their 
heads;  many  crowded  on  adjoiiuDg  trees, 
and  witnessed  the  intrusion  with   dismay. 
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laprevioas  occasion,  in  January  1864,  he 

alone  on  tborafc;    most  of  the  young 

the  Water-crowfl,    Storks,  Herons,  and 

ters  were  fully  feathered,  and  were  able 


they  are  fledged  from  January  to  xA.priI,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  depositing  their  eggs, 
which  some  do  earlier  than  others.  The  cffjjs 
are  of  a  light-green  colour  ;  they  are  not  so 
I  scramble  to  other  iiests,  and  some  to  the    large  in  circumference  as  a  large  sized  hen's 
of  trees:  a  few  nests  containing   eggs,    egg,  but  are  longer,  with  the  small  end  sharp, 
some  few  callow  young.     The  Water-  ~ 

ws.and   Darters,  young  as  they   were, 
ediately  took  to  the   water   and  dived 
of  sight.     On  the   second  occasion,  in 
b,  the  young  of  the  Ibises  were  fully 
hered.  as  were    also    a   few   grey   and 
le  Herons  and  Darters ;  two   or   three 
only  contained   eggs,  and  some  few 
w  young.     The  following  is  a  detailed 
intof  the  nests,  and  of  the  number  of 
or  young,  found  in  each  nest, 
small  Grey  and  Black  Stork,  Lep- 
Javanica  ?  ;     Tamil   name,   Nutha 
narai ;  literally  *'  Shell-fish- (Ampul- 
i)  picking  Crane"  were  the  most  nume- 
;  their  nesta  were  two  feet  in  diameter, 
contained  three  eggs  or  young.     The 
were  of  a  dirty- white  colour,  of  the  same 
biit  not  quite  so  large,  as  those  of  the 
J.    The  young   when  fully   feathered 
prime  condition.     The  flesh  is  eaten 
medans  and  pariahs.    The  bird  keeps 
to  marshy  fields,  edges  of  tanks,  &c., 
approaches  towns.  Som^  half-dozen 
of  these  birds  may  often  be  seen  in 
niing  sunning  tliemselves  with  out- 
wings  in  the  dry  fields.  They  only 
from    the   Adjutant   (or  Leptoptilos 
)in  size  and  colour.     Tliese  nest  early, 
young  are  firm  on  the   wing  in  the 
of  February. 

Ibis  or    Curlew,    Ibis     falcitiellus  ; 
Arroova  mooken,  literally  "  Sickle- 
which  name  they  take  from  their 
car?ed  beaks.     The  nests  of  this  bird 
from  three  to  five  eggs,  and  he  found 
three  to  four  young  in  each  nest.     The 
wsenible  in  size  and  shape  a  medium- 
hen's  eggj  but  are  of  a    dirty- white 
The  birds   are   white,  with    black 
f'^et,  and  neck,  and  have  a  long  curved 
bill.    The  head  and  neck  arc  naked, 
e  tail-feathers,  of  rather  a  rusty-brown 
I" ;  the  lower  sides  of  the  wings,  from 
illae  to  the  extremities,  are  naked  ;  and 
*kin  in    the    old     birds  is   of  a  deep 
t  colour  ;  in  the  young  this  is  absent, 
»gh  the  part  is  naked.     The  young  are 
fledged  in  March,  and  take  to  the  wing 


il. 
»  Grey  Heron,  Ardea  cinerea ;  Tamil, 
ij  Wmetiraes  Pamboo  narai,  or   Snake 
;  has  a  similar  nest,  built  of  twigs,  cou- 
*J?  sometimes  two,somet.imes  three  eggs. 
fShorttouly  found  two  young  in  the  nests ; 


The  Purple  Heron,  Ardea  purpurea  ; 
Tamil,  Cumbly  narai,  or  Blanket  Crane, 
Nest  the  same  ;  deposits  two  to  three  eggfi^, 
of  same  size  and  colour  as  last  ;  seems  to 
rear  only  two  young.  The  young  are  fully 
fledged  in  April. 

Ardea  nycticorax  ;  Tamil,  Wukka.  Nests 
are  built  after  the  same  fashion,  but 
smaller  in  size,  and  contain  five  eggs  ;  hatch- 
es four  or  •five  young  ;  eggs  the  size  of  a 
bantam's,  and  of  the  same  shape..  The  young 
are  fledged  in  April.  This  is  the  Nycticorax 
grisens,  Linn. 

The  Cormorant,  Graculus  pygmajus ; 
Tamil,  Neer  cakai,  or  Water- Crow.  Nesi 
the  same  as  the  others,  built  of  sticks  ;  de- 
posits three  or  four  eggs,  and  rears  three  or 
four  young,  which  are  fleJged  and  on  the 
wing  in  Januaiy ;  eggs  like  those  of  a 
small-sized  bantam's,  rather  sharp-pointed  at 
small  end,  with  a  slight  greenish  tinge.  This 
is  ihe  Graculus  sinensis,  Shaw, 

The  Large  Cormorant,  Graculus  Si- 
nensis ;  Tamil,  Peroon  neer  cakai,  or  Largo 
Water-crow.  Builds  a  very  rude  nest,  chiefly 
formed  of  sticks  ;  lays  four  egs^s,  and  rears 
two,  three,  or  four  young.  The  eggs  are  the 
size  of  a  medium-sized  dphiestic  hen"s  egg 
and  have  a  slight  greenish  tinge  ;  the  young 
are  fledged  sometimes  in* January,  sometimes 
in  March,  accordintj  to  the  time  of  their  nest- 
lug.  These  birds,  as  well  as  G.  pygmoous  arc 
to  be  seen  fi.<»hing  in  the  tank  itself ;  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  find  their  prey, 
by  diving,  is  wonderful.  This  is  the  Gracu- 
lus carbo,  Li}iu 

The  Darter,  Plotus  melancJgaster ;  Ta- 
mil, Pamboo  thalai  neer  cakai,  or  Snake- 
headed  Water-crow.  Nest  same  as  last  ; 
three,  sometimes  four  eggs  of  same  size  and 
colour ;  young  fledged  and  on  the  wing, 
some  in  January,  others  not  till  April. 

Dr.  Sliortt  captured  the  young  of  all  the 
birds  described.  The  villagers  of  Vadeii 
Thangul,  told  him  that  the  Pelican  some- 
times comos  and  breeds  here,  as  •  also 
the  Black  Curlew.  Occasionally  difierent 
kinds  of  Teal,  Widgeons,  &e„  are  said  to 
nest  in  the  rushes  tliat  bound  the  inner  sur- 
face of   the    tank    bund. 

The  Egrets,  orllerodias  garzetta,  bubul- 
cus,  and  intermedia,  were  congregated  in 
very  large  numbers,  and  roosted  on  the  trce^i 
at  night ;  but  they  do  not  nest,  which  ^eems 
singular.     The  natives   had   observed  this, 
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and    Lo    found  it  to   be    the    ca^e.      Yet  1  othei's.  liiko  the    mongoose   of   ludia,  i) 
of  all  the  birds   that   assemble  here,  these  j  Ichneumon  of  Egypt  is  frequently  domeid 


occur  in  the  greatest  number.  Arde«i  alba, 
or  Herodias  alba,  and  H.  intermedia  are  also 
found  here ;  and  the  iiativeH  say  that  they 
breed.— Dr.  /.  Shortt  M,  D.  F.  S.  .S.  m  Lin- 
nean  Societi/s  Journal. 

HENLE.  In  1844,  there  was  issued  at 
Berlin,  the  Systembnng  der  Piagiostomen, 
by  Dr.  Henle,  which  included  several  of  tlie 
genem  and  species  of  the  fishes  of  the  seas  in 
the  Soutli  and  East  of  Asia. 


cated  and  their  search  ibr  snakes,  I 
foody  is  continuous.  Some  doubt^i  exist i 
to  the  number  of  species  in  the  East  Indii 
seemingly  owing  to  the  variation  in  the  Q 
louring  of  their  furs,  II.  fasciatus  and  ] 
gambianns  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Bennett 

There  are  said  to  be  four  species  io  Cejk 
H.  vittieoUis,  H.  griseuH,  H.  flaviilti 
and  H.  rnbiginosus  and  the  two  latl 
are  thus  described  :-— 

**  H.  flavidens,   KeUiart  Yellowish-bron 


HERMANN,    Paul,  a    medical    man   in  i 
Ceylon,  furnished  the  materials  of  the  The-  |  ^^^^    annulated      with    brown    and   f 
saurua  Zeylanicns   of  the  elder   Burmann,  '  \^.^^  r"»^s.    *'»ps   yellow.      Tip  of  tail  rj 

dish.  Muazle  blackish.    Face  bi-own,  sligbl 

ferruginous.     Ears  fulvous,   thickly  clotfc 

with  hair.     Feet  blackish,  soles  |  bailed. 

full    grown    specimen   obtained  at 

measured  as  foUows:    Lien«<:th   of  head 

body  16i  in. ;  tail  12}  in. ;  sole  3  in. ; 

1|   in.  ;  *  *  *     The    species    was  Kup] 

hitherto  to  be  only  a  v:u'iety  of  H.  gri 

but  there  are  strong  chaiucteristic  difl'e 

between  the  two ;   the  '  golden-yellow 

and  tips  of  hair  are  very  marked.   Gen 

I  found  in  the  higher  parts  of  the   island 

•  one  was  obtained  of  a  very  deep  brown 

[yellow  colour  fi-om  Newera  Elia. 

H.   rnbiginosus,    Kelaiii't,    Decta,  Ci 
Nearly  as  large  as  H.  vitticollia,  reddisb 
I  ferruginous  brown.     More  of  the  red 
!  head  and  outer  sides  of  lesfs.   Hair  anoi 
<  black  and    white    and    terminatiug  m 
I  i*eddish  points.     Muzzle  flesh  colored. 
j  of  nose  and  circle  around  the  eyes  of » 
I  iMisty  colour.     Feet  black,  tip  and  tail 
I  What^^ver  the  former  may  be,  tliat  here 
cribed  would  seem  to  be   identical  with 
Elliot".    Jerdoti  Mammnlla^  Em],  Cye. 

HERPESTRIS  BROWNEI.  Ncn 
cuueifolia.  Peks.  Syn.  of  H.  moumeJ 
H.  B.  and  Knnfh, 

HICRPESTRIS  MONNIERA.-B  5- 
Kunth. 

HerpestrisBrowneijNuTT.  |  Monniera  cunci- 
Her{X!stris  procum-  |       folia, 

bens.  SfREXG.  |  Monniera  Brownei 
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published  in  Holland  and,  afterward,  of  the 
Flom  Zeylauica  of  Linnflsus,  II,  et  Th.  p.  46. 

HERON.  AnaphaHKB. 
HERPESTES.    Illiger. 

TcbDeumon,  Lacepede,  Gkoff.  |  Manrrnsta.   Olivkr. 
MuDgoo8c,  Exo.  I  Maugousto,  Fr. 

Order,  Garni vora. 
Tribe  Plaiitigrada. 
Fam,     Ursidas,  Bears. 

2  Gen.  Ursus  4  sp 
„         Ailuni,  1  sp. 
Trihe,  Semi-Plantignula. 
Fam,     Melididse. 

5  Gen.  A  rot  onyx,  1  sp. 
Melivoni,  1  sp. 
Meles,  1  sp. 
Taxidia,  1  sp. 

Uelic'tis  2  sp.   H.  moscliata :  H 
nopulansis. 
Mustelidao,  WoaseKs,  Martens. 
4  Gen,  Martcs,  2  Hp. 
Mustela,  12  sp. 
Liiti'A,  7  sp. 
BaixiDgia,  1  sp. 
Tribe.  Digitigrada. 
Fam.     Fulidas. 

1  Geiu     Fells,  14  sp. 
Fam.     Vivorndao. 
Sub'Fam.     Hyenina),  Hysdnas. 

1  Gen.     Hyena,  1  sp. 
8ub-Fam,    Viverrinae,  Civets. 
7  Gen.,     31  sp.  viz. 
Viveira,  5  sp. 
Prionodon,  1  sp. 
Parodoxurus,  10  sp. 
Paguina,  I  sp. 
Artictis,  1  sp. 
HeiT>08te8,  1 2  sp. 
Urva,  1  sp. 
Fam,    CanidaE».  Dog-ti*ibe. 
3  Gen.     14  sp.  viz. 
Canis,  5  sp. 
Caon,  1  sp. 
Vulpcs,  8  sp. 

The  Herpestes  is  a  genus  of  digiti grade 
carniverous  mammalia  and  the  Egyptia 
Bpecies,  the  H.  ichneumon,  has  been  noticed 
by  writers  from  the  earliest  times,  its  com- 
bats with  snakes  and  its  alleged  attacks  on  cro- 
codiles, having  been  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
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Hei*pestri8  onnei- 

folia. 
Bramia  Indioa. 
Calytriplexobo- 

vata,  Roiz 

Shwet  cliamint. 
Adha  bimi. 


PrasH. 
Lah. 


i 


Gnitiola  porlula- 

caoea.  ^" 

Giiitiola  monai- 
era.      Lixx.  Bh.  B^ 


&Pav. 

Beng.  I  Jelabrimmi. 
Hind.  |  Nir-piriniL 
Beami.  Maleal.  {  Sambrani  chettn. 

This  creeping  plant  grows  in  msnj 
of  India,  near  streams  and  tanlcs,  in 
places  and  the  jointed  root^  stalks,  leai 
and  blue   bell  flowers  are  all  used  in 
medicines  of  the  native  physicians.— -a** 


Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  -ffilian  and  i  ^Tat.  Mai  Useful  i^lanU. 
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HERPESTRIS  PROCUMBENS.Spkeng. 

of  Herpestris  mouuieiti. — if.    B.  aiul 
itk 

lERPETON,  a  genus  of  harmless  snakes  of 
order  Ophidia,  suborder  Serpen  te.s  Colu- 

non-7enenati,  and  Family  AcrocLior- 

as  nnder. 

Fam.  Acbochordidje. 
Acrochordns  JaTanicus,  Homst.    Penang. 
Chosfdnis  gnumlatoa,  Sclmeid. 
Fam.  HoMALoi*8iD.ii:. 
Cerberus  rfaynchops,  Schn,     Bengal,  M'oulroein 

AndaiuaDs. 
iHoottlopsis  bnccata,  Linn,  Kuhl.  Martaban. 
ifi(Tpetou  tentacnlatum.  Lacep. 
jfTjtheria  Uypsirhinoides,   Theoh.    Andaman. 
Ijpsirhioa  enbydriti,  Schn,    Calcutta, 
plambea,.  Bote. 
chinenais,  Gray, 
Mooia  unicolor,  Gray,    Penang. 
'  itura  elongata,  Girard, 
ftrma  Sieboldii,  Sehl.     Pegu. 
ipetes  hjdrinuSy  Cant^tr.     Rangoon, 
la  bicolor,  Gray,  Bassein. 

IPHA  —  ?     Urtica  heterophy  I  la. 
IINGS. 


DUT. 

Fr. 
Heiingo,     Geb. 


Aringhe,  It. 

Aj'eiiquca,         Port.  Sp. 
Seldi,  Rus. 

kn,  p.  412. 

IRRIXGS*    PALM    KERNEL    OIL. 
rican  lard. 
II  EUD.      See  Herat,  Heri-Rud, 

Ik: 

tux,  a  streaxu  in  the  Jubbulpoor  dis- 

IVARER    SAGA,   an    ancient   Ice- 

histoiy.     Edda,  Vol,  II,  p,  1 92. 

SIOD.    See  Lakshroi. 

JPERIPHONA    AFFINIS,  Blyth,  a 

rty  affined  to  H.  icterioides  (Coccoth- 

ictorioides,  VujorBy  from  which  the 

»     distinguished,  —  I ,     by     being 

^)  the  closed  wing  measuring  4|  inch 

^  of  3^  inch    and   tail  3j   inch,    in- 

of  3J  inch)  ; — 2,  by  the  black  portion 

'plamage  being  of  a  deep  and  shining 

I  instead  of  being  dull  with  a  distinct 

tinge ;— and  3,  by  having  black  axil- 

'  Hud  yellow  tibial  feathers,  instead  of 

r  axillaries  and  black  tibials,  as  in  H. 

)ides.     The  females  are  much  more 

>>J*r:  that  of  H.   affinis   having  the 

parte  olive-green,  tinged  with  yellow 

'  collar  and  rump,  and  more  brightly 

lower  parts  v  wings  and  tail  black, 

^wtfl,  secondaries  and  tertiaries  broad- 

ined  externally  with  yellowish  olive- 

occnpying  the   whole  outer  web  of 

'i  crown  and  ear*  coverts  ash -colour- 

ttng  to, pale  grey   on  the  throat. 

male  like  the  adult,  but  the  yellow 

less  intense.    The  adult  male  so  ncar- 


HETEROPOGON  CONTORTUS. 

I  ly  resembles  that  of  H.  ieterioides,  that  its 
distinctness  would  scarcely  have  been  sus- 
pected, had  it  not  been  for  the  great  differ- 
ence of  the  other' sex,  page  179. — Report  of 
Mr,  Blyfhj  Onraiar  Zooloyical  DeparhneiU, 

HESSARU.     Can.     Phaseolus  mungo. 

HESSONITE  or  Kaneel  stone ;  Cinnamon 
stone.    See  Garnet. 

HESSING.  Col.  his  tomb  is  a  model  of 
the  Taj.  He  was  a  Dutchman  in  Scindia's 
service  who  rose  from  a  common  soldier  to 
be  the  governor  of  Agra. —  7r.  of  Hind.y  Vol. 
I,  p.  436. 

HESTIA  JASONIA.  The  Sylph,  Floa- 
ter, Spectre  or  Silver  paper  butterfly,  is 
found  only  ip  the  deep  shades  of  the  damp 
forest  of  Ceylon,  in  the  vicinity  of  pools  of 
water  and  cascades. — Sir  J.  E»  Tennmity 
Vol.  I,  p.  263. 

HESUDRUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Sutledge  river  the  Hesydrus  of  Alexander, 
and  the  Satadru  of  the  Vendidad.  In  the 
oldest  hymns  of  the  Veda,  about  1500  B.  C, 
we  find  a  war-song  referring  to  a  battle 
fought  on  the  banks  of  this  river. — 
Bunse^i, 

HETEROLEPIDINA,  a  group  of  fishes, 
of  the  Family  Triglidse.  See  Fishes:  Triglida?. 

HETEROPH  R  AGM  A  ROXBURGHIT, 
D  C,y    syn.  Bignonia  qnadrilocnlaris^  Jioxb, 

HETE  ROME  ROUS  GENERA,  of  In- 
sects.  See  Coleoptera. 

HETEROMORPHA,  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  Sub-fam.  Farinas,  with  8  gen.  20  sp. 
viz.,  1  Conostoma;  1  Heteromorpha,  3  Sutho- 
ra  :  I  Falcnnculus,  10  Parns,  1  Orites;  1 
Sylviparus,  1  ^gi  thai  us  flammiceps. 

HETEROPODA,  a  class  of  nncleobranch 
oceanic  molluscs,  of  anomalous  forms,  with 
the  foot  variously  modified  for  swimming. 
Amongst  these,  the  Pterosoma  plana  Less^, 
is  a  transparent,  delicately  tinted,  winged 
animal,  thick  and  gelatinous,  and  almost  in- 
visible in  the  water;  it  is  found  in  the  seas  of 
the  eastern  Archipelago.  The  Firola,  of  the 
same  class  is  a  transparent  creature,  with 
a  long  proboscis,  and  swims  by  means  of  a 
fin  below.  The  Sagitta,  or  Arrow  fish,  one 
of  the  same  class,  darts  through  the  water 
by  sudden  instantaneous  jerks,  it  resembles 
a  minute  arrow.  Its  body  is  so  transparent 
that  its  whole  organization  may  easily  be 
observed.  Atlanta,  a  pretty  little  curly  shell- 
ed nucleobranch  of  this  class,  Heteropoda, 
has  both  its  shell  and  body  transparent- 
all  these  range  through  the  Mediterranean, 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. — Collvngwood. 

HETEROPOGON  CONTORTUS,  JR.&  S. 

Paxj, 


Barweza 
Sarmal 


Trans  Indus. 
Teaks  I>'du8. 


Suriala. 
Surari. 
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HEUMA. 

gi'ows  on  the  Pan  jab  plains  generally.  Dr. 
J,  L.  St^warty  Punjab  FUmts  p.  255. 

HBT-HER,  a  name  of  Aphrodite,  called 
also  Hatherand  Athyr,andHathor,  an  Egyp- 
tian goddess,  fabled  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Ka  or  the  sun. 

HETEIARI,  Maur.  Signifying  down  ;  as 
applied  to  country,  down  the  coast  to  the 
south,  a  native  of  the  country  southwards 
of  the  Savitri  river ;  a  native  ot'  the  southern 
Konkan,  serving  in  the  Maratha  infantry. — 

WilB. 

HETOPADESA,   and    Panchitantra  are 
books  in  use  throughout  India,  in  all  its  lan- 
guages, read  by  every   hindu.     They   con- 
tain the  original  fables   which   Bed-pai,   a  I 
bitihmiu,  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  Dabishlim,  ' 
his  king.  They  were  translated  inboPehlevi, 
in  the   fith  century  in  the  time  of  Nousher- 
wan,  from   that  into   Arabic  by   Abdullah 
bin  MakafTa,  about  the   middle   of  the   8th  | 
century,  then  into  Persian,  by  Rudaki,  about  ' 
the  close  of  the  9th  century,    who   received  j 
80,000  diijiems  for  his  •  laboura.     About  the  I 
middle  of  the  12th  century  (A.  D.  1150)  in  | 
the  time  of  Bahram  shah,   a   Persian  prose 
translation   was     made  and   a  subBequent  ! 
second  translation  was  made  by  Kashifi,  and 
named  the  An  war- i-Soheili.     A   Greek  ver- 
sion was  made  by  Simeon  Scth,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Alexis  Commenes>   and  they   ap- 
peared in  Hebrew   and    Aramaic,   Italian, 
Spanish,   and  German.      The  firat  English 
edition   was   in   the  16th   century,  then   in 
French  in  1644,  and,  again  in  1709,  and  they 
are  the  foundation  of  -/Esop's  fables.  | 

HETRUSCAN,  See  Indra.  Kama  p.  454.  ^ 

HETTBE  DU-AN,  See  Korumbar. 

HETUMAT.  The  tenth  settlement  of  the 
Arians  was  in  Hetumat,  a  district  of  Hel- 
mand.  (xi.  Terse  14.)  *'  Hetumat,  the  weal- ' 
thy,  the  splendid,"  is  the  valley  of  the ' 
present  Helmand,  the  Etymander  of  the  I 
classics.  The  mischief  inflicted  here*  by ; 
Ahriman  was  the  fiin  of  sorcery.  I 

HETWABHASU,  Sans,  from  hetoo,  ai 
cause,  and  abhasu,  an  appearance,  a  sem-  ' 
blance.  | 

HENGOXG,  Bhot.    Neopus   malalensis, ! 

HEUDELOTIA  APRICANA,  the  African 
Bdellium  tree.— 0\S/t.  p.  287. 

HEUMA  or  Shendu.     A    tribe    inhabit-  ,' 
ing  the  hills  north  of  Arracan.  They  occupy 
the    Teoma  tonng  hills,   on  the   watershed 
between  the  Meeyk-young  and  the  drainage  i 
of  the  Manipur  rivers.      Their  chiefs   are ; 
called  Aben,  and  their  villages   have   about 
fifty  to  400  houses.     They  use  the  trap-bow  i 
for  shooting  the  elephant,  but   fire-arms   are 
Bupcrscding  the  ruder  weapons.  They  regard  t 

oi: 


H'HAVIllAPATI. 

the  sun  and  moon  as  deities.  ^ — Lalham,   See 
India. 

HEVEA  GUIANENSIS.  Caoutchouc 
plant. 

Siphonia  elastica. 
Trunk  1?  to  20  yards  high,  scaly  like  a  pine 
apple,  very  straight,  branched  at  the  summit 
Incisions  in  the  bark  cause  the  discharge  of  a 
juice  which  concretes  into  the  well  known 
and  very  valuable  caoutchouc  of  commeroe, 
a  product  however  of  many  other  trees  in 
this  and  allied  families,  for  example  of  Ja- 
tropha  elastica,  Ficua  Indica,  Artocarpns  in- 
tegrifolia,  Urceola  elastica,  &o.  The  jnice 
when  first  obtained  is  white  and  milky,  spec, 
gr.  I'Oll  ;  spread  in  thin  layers  it  quicklj 
dries  into  a  colourless  and  often  transparent 
solid  substance.  Pure  caoutchonc  is  paTe 
yellow,  inodorous,  tasteless.  The  ordinaiy 
black  colour  is  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
its  being  smoke-dried,  but  specimens  prepar- 
ed by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  have  assnm- 
ed  the  black  colour.  At  32  caoatchouc  is 
hard,  at  60  to  100  flexible  like  leather,  and 
exceedingly  elastic  and  adhesive.  Sp.  gr. 
0  938.     S/iaughnesstj  p.  560. 

HE  WAR,  Mahk.  Acacia  leucoplihwL— 
WllliJe. 

HEWUL,  a  river  near  Byraghnr  in  the 
Alniorah  district. 

HEWUR.  Mahr.  syn.  of  Acacia  leucopli- 
loea,  also  of  Mimosa  tomentosa. 

HEYNE,  Benjamin,  M.D.  A  Madras 
medical  officer,  author  of  Mode  of  manu&e* 
tnring  Catechu.  See  BI.  As.  Trans-  Vol. 
VII,  1 08.— Travelsin  India  Ibid.— On  copper 
at  Ncllore,  Ibid. — Tracts,  Historical  and  Sta- 
tistical on  India,  Lond.  1816,  4to. 

HEZEKIAH,  king  of  Judah,  in  the  later 
years  of  his  reign  was  coeval  with  Senua- 
cherib. — Bwisen,  III,  435. 

HICZM.     Peks.     Wood  or  timber. 

H^HAVIRAPATI,  i.  e.  resolute  prince, 
also  styled  Shorapati  lord  of  the  oxen, 
was  the  ruler  who  opposed  Semiramia 
and  drove  her  back  across  the  Indns. 
The  whole  country  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Upper  Indus,  the  site  of.  tha 
present  .Peshawar,  opposite  Attok  (Taxila) 
and  still  higher  up,  Avas  tributary  to  the 
Assyrians,  as  it  afterwards  was  to  the 
Modes  and  Persians.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
Semiramis  capitulated,  here,  on  the  Cophen 
(the  Cabul  river,  the  Kubha  of  the  Rigve- 
da)  and  on  the  black  obelisk  from  Nineveh 
in  the  British  Museum  which  is  at  least  of 
the  9 til  century  B.  C.  the  Bactrian  camel, 
is  found  side  by  side  with  the  Indian  rhi- 
noceros and  Indian  elephant.  According 
to  Dcodorus  (II  16-19)  Scmiitimis  fitted  out 
an  armament  iu  Bactriu,  and  between  B.  C. 


HIBAVINIA  OIL, 

p^ and  1225,  6he  crosBed  the  Indus  vr'xfh 
nst  force.    At^rst  she  drove  back  the 


HIBISCUS  CANNABINUS. 

Exhibition  of  1857,  a  solid  oil  from  the  Sam- 
pajey  district  of    a   clove   brown  colour,   a 


kg  maharajah  from  the  strong  posi-    small  phial  priced    at  Hupees  4|.  Camujay 


tree  oil  :  a  small   bottle,  priced  Rupees  6^ 
from  the  pame  district,  was   a  dark  gelati- 


nous  mass,    of  the   consistence    of   blanc- 


manjje. 


that  he  had  taken  up  with  a  vast  force, 
lially  of  archei's ;  but  rallying  his  re- 
iting  forces,  he  soon  drove  back  the 
fmns  in  total  disorder  to  the  river,  which 
'W  great  difficulty  of  crossing  and  only 

immense  loss.     Seniiramis  concluded 

armistice,  made  an  exchaujge  of  prisoners 

'  retreated  into  Bactria  with   a   third  of 

armj  which  she  had   brought  against 

At  that  time  there  must  have  been 

ime  roler  in  India,  a  sami  rajah,  with 
M  in  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  '  in  the  East  Indies  :  viz. 


Ar.  a  gift ;  Hibbah  namah,  a 


Arab,     also    Hibbuk    nana. 


HLBBAH. 
deed  of  gift, 

HIBBUK. 
Arab.     Mint. 

HIBISCUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  Nat.  Order,  Malvacete'or  Mallow  tribe 
about  30  species  of  the  genus  being  knowa 


BTati,  in  the  Jamna  and  Ganges  Doab. — 

uin,  549  a»ifZ  550. 
the  first  Chinese  dynasty,  descfend- 

Tn,fromB.  C.  1991  to  1569  ruled 
/ears.  Its  first  emperor  was  Yu,  begin- 
'B.C.  1991. 

L-HI,    Sandwich    Islands,    Santalum 

I,  Linn. 

fASMlN.  Hind.   Syringa  persica !  Hias- 

ikbarauh,  Hindi,  Prosopis  spicigera,  H. 

lindi,  Tamarindus  ludica. 

ITHELEH,  See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

lTICULA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
ly  Charadriad®,  Dr.  T.  C.    Jerdon,   ob- 

iu  Southern  India  a  single  example  of 

Australian   Plover,    Hiaticula   nigri- 

which  figures  in  his  catalogue   as  a 
new   species    by    the    synonym 
ita.      The  position  of  this  genus  may 
shown  :  Fani.  Charadriadee 

^fam.     Cursoriinss,  2  gen.    2   sp,  viz. 

»riQ8  Coromandelicos.  1  Macrotarsius 

latns. 

^fum.      EsacinsB,  2  gen.    2     sp.     viz. 

is;  1  CEdicnemuB. 

'-fam.  Vanellinae,  4  gen.  6  sp.  viz. 
Jplopterus  :  I  Sarciophorus ;    3   Lobiva- 

'•/fl»i.  Charadrinae,  2  gen.  2  sub- gen. 
?•  1  Sqnatarola ;  2  Charadrius;  1  Eu- 
lias,  6  Hiaticula.     See  Birds  p.  51 7. 

lTILLA,  or  the  white  Huns,  a  tribe 
rartars  who  issued  from  the  plains  near 
north  wall  of  China,  made  themselves 
era  of  the  country  of  Transoxania  and 
ipated  the  irruption  of  those  Turkish 
5,  who  some  years  afterwards  expelled 
^Hiatilla,  from  the  lands  that  they    had 

from  the  Sacse,  or   Scythians.     There 
rery  grotmd  to  conclude,  that  it  was  an 

of  the  Hiatilla  that  invaded  Persia  in 
1*^  of  Bahram-Gor :  and  that  it  was 
of  their  kings  that  Firoz  fled,  MaU 
^'i  History  of  Persia  Vol  1  p.  126. 
ilBAVlNIA  OIL,  Caxarese,  under  this 
»«,  tliere  was   exhibited  at  the  Madras 


acnleatus. 

bifarcatii8.  ^ 

cannabinud. 

colliuua. 

diversifolias. 

furcatns. 

genevii. 

lieterophyllus. 

hirtus. 


raxliatus. 

rosa-sinonsis. 

Bcandens. 

siiratteiisis. 

pyriaciia. 

sabdariffa. 

trionum. 

veaidarias. 

vitifolius. 


lam  pas. 
liDdlovi. 
lunarifoliuB. 
liliiflorus. 
micranthas. 
'  mutabilis. 
palnstris. 
panduriformia 
patorsonii. 

Several  species  furnish  useful,  commer- 
cial products  viz.  cannabinus  \  sabda- 
riffa, vesicarins  :  Rosa-cliinensis,  vitifolia ; 
lam  pas  :  esclentus ;  strictua,  tiliaceus  ;  furca- 
tns ;  coll  inns  ;  ficifolius.  In  the  West  Indies 
H.  clypeatus  and  elatus  are  cultivated  for 
fibres  :  H.  manihot  in  Japan.  H.  hetero* 
phyllus  in  New  Holland,  and  H.  verucosus 
in  Senegambia.  Most  of  the  Indian  species 
might  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
hemp,  as  the  bark  is  tough,  and  may  almost 
always  be  stripped  oft'  in  long  slips.  Roxb. 
iii.  Volfjt  p.  1 16,  W.  Icon.'-Koyle  (Fib.)  Fl. 
RiddelL     See  Paper. 

HIBISCUS  ABELMOSCHUS  RoxKSyn, 
of  Abelmoschus  moschatua.      Mceneh. 

HIBISCUS  CANNABINUS,  LimuBoxb. 
W,  and  A, 

Kudrum  of  Behar 

Mesta  pat  ;  Naiki,  Bexg. 
Ambaree.         of  Bombay. 
UekhAiy  Hemp         „ 
Pnndjiy,  and  pun- 

drica  Can. 

Puli  Namaji    of  Coimba- 

TOBE. 

Ambari  ki  baji,         DuK. 
Hemp-leaved    Hi- 
biscus,        .  Eno. 
Dekhani  Hemp 
Hemp)  Indian  Hemp 
Brown  Hemp 


tf 


Piilna 

HrNi). 

Pat 

tf 

Sban  of  Jhelum 

It. 

Palungu  of 

Mad  HAS. 

Pooly  mungn 

>» 

Vilaiti  San  of 

MUTTBA, 

Sankokia  Paisan ; 

Yatsan ;  Sunui  of  Pun. 

Garnikura, 

Sans. 

Palungu 

Tam. 

Pulachakirey, 

»» 

Kasseri  kire  ? 

tt 

Ghongu  karu, 

Tkl. 

GuDgura 

If 

This  plant  is  grown  all  over  India,  for  its 
acidulous  leaves  which  are  used  asa  spinach, 
also  for  the  fibres  of  its  bark  which  are 
used  as  cordago:  the  cultivators  sow  a  small 
quantity  along  the.  edges  of  the  usual  crops 
for  their  own  use.  It  is  sown  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rains,  and  when  it  commences  to 
flower,  it  is  cut  and  treated   exactly  as   the 


HIBISCUS  CHITLBENDA. 

gunn  hemp  from  Crotalaria  jancea.  The 
proportion  of  fibre  is  about  half  the  weight 
of  the  plant.  It  is  nsed  for  making  rope, 
sackcloth,  twine,  paper,  &c.  The  cost 
of  the  prepared  fibre  is  from  three  to  fonr 
rapees  per  maund,  according  to  its  strength, 
length  and  cleanliness.  The  fibre  like 
that  of  Jnte  is  sometimes  called  "  Pant," 
also,  in  Bombay,  Dekhanee  hemp,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  taag  or  Concanee  hemp  :  also 
Indian  "hemp."  Also,  it  is  one  of  the  ''brown 
hemps'*  of  Bombay,  and  is  often  confounded 
with  the  fibre  of  '"  Sunn,"  thoagh  the  two 
plants  greatly  differ,  the  sunn,  *  Crotalaria 
inncea'  being  known  in  Bombay  as  Taag. 
The  length  of  the  fibres  of  carefully  culti- 
vated Ambaree,  is  from  five  to  six  feet :  they 
are  of  a  paler  brown  than  ordinary  Brown 
Hemp,  harsher  in  feel  and  stick  more  to- 
gether;  but  they  are  divisible  into  fine 
fibrils,  possessed  of  considerable  strength, 
well  calcnlLted  for  rope  making,  as  also  for 
coarse  fabrics.  Though  esteemed  by  some 
of  the  natives  of  Western  India,  the  hemp 
of  the  H.  cannabinus,  is  hot,  either  in 
strength  or  dumbility,  so  good  as  the  true 
hemp,  or  as  the  Sunn  or  Biown  Hemp  of 
the  Crotalaria  jnncea.  Its  price  in  the 
British  market  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Jute.  Hibiscus  cannabinus  is  an 
erect  growing  plant  of  the  height  of  about 
four  feet.  It  is  slightly  prickly  over  the 
stem.  .  The  leaves  have  an  acid  taste,  and 
are  much  used  as  a  pot  herb.  There  is  a 
dark  purplish  colored  species,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  they 
are  both  grown  all  the  year  round,  and  sold 
in  the  Uekhan  at  five  seers  for  one  pice. 
The  strength  of  this  fibre  was  tested  by  se- 
rai scientific  men,  and  found  to  be 


Experiments 
of 


Ambaree,  Hi-  g^^^^  ^rota- 

bjscus  oan-  lariajuncea, 

nabinus,  broke  ^^^^^^^  ^,.^j^ 
wit  h 


110  to  113  lbs.     130— IGO  lbs. 
150  UK) 

290  404 


Dr.  Roxburgh 

Dr.  Royle 

Dr.  Wight 

The  exports  of  this  fibre  are  not  distin- 
guished from  other  hemps.  An  excellent 
substitute  for  tow  might  be  profitably  sup- 
plied from  it.  The  rope  made  of  the  fibre  is 
used  in  the  Camatic  as  a  substitute  for  the 
jute  of  Bengal  the  produce  of  Corcliorus 
capanlaris,  a  plant  comparatively  unknown 
in  the  Peninsula.— (7aL  Oat.  Ex.  J  862.  M.  Ex, 
Jur.  Shorts  Riddell,  Gardening^  Royle,  p. 
253,  to  257,  Rox^  vol.  ii,  190.  Voigt  117  Br. 
WigM  in  Mad.  Oen.  Com.  Froc.  1851,  Dr.  J. 

L.  Stewart.  ^ 

HIBISCUS  CHITLBENDA.  Box.    Syn. 

of  Pavonia  odorata. — WUlde. 


.HIBISCUS  PATERSONIL 

HIBISCUS  ELATUS.  D.  C.  sjn.  of 
Paritium  tiliaceum  t^t.  HU. 

HIBISCUS  COLLINUS  (Eriocarpus  of 
D,  (7.),  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  th0  Northern  Ciixjars  and  of  Peninsaiar 
India,  where  it  is  called  kanda-gan^,  and 
where  the  natives  use  the  bark  as  a  sobsti* 
tute  for  hemp.  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that 
there  are  three  Vtarieties  of  this  plant,  tlie 
double  red  *,  double  yellow  and  double  flesh 
red. 

HIBISCUS  FICIFOLIUS  la  a  apeciei 
which  Dr.  Roxburgh  so  named,  and  of  which 
he  received  the  seeds  from  the  Molaccas.  It 
was  an  anilual,  growing  straight,  very  tall, 
often  1 2  to  14  feet  high,  with  few  branches 
The  fibres  he  describes  asnncommonly  bean- 
tiful,  and  rather  stronger  than  the  sunn  fibre. 

HIBISCUS  FURCATUS.— Hoarfe.  IV.  ^' A 

H.  bifurcatus  Roxh.  \  H.  aculeatus  Roo^.  Rheede. 
Kouda  gongura.     Tkl. 

A  very  prickly  plant  growing  in  Iixdia,  to 
a  height  of  from  6  to  8  feet.  It  yields 
abundance  of  strong  white  flaxy  fibres,  but 
from  the  prickliness  of  the  plant  it  is  veiy 
troublesome  to  handle.  The  stems  are  cat 
wlien  in  flower,  and  steeped  immediate! v. 

HIBISCUS  LAMPAS,  Cav,  A  smHlf  tree 
of  India,  yielding  fibres. — Voujl,  M.  A\  /.  it. 
Wights  Ic. 

HIBISCUS  MACRO  PHYLLA— ?  is 
very  plentiful  in  the  forests  of  the  Pegu  and 
Tounghoo  districts,  also  in  Tavoy  :  it  jithis 
a  tall  slender  timber,  of  three  or  fonr  feet 
girth,  and  would  do  for  boards  and  honse 
posts,  itopes  are  frequently  made  from  its 
bark.  Wood  white  colour  and  adapted  fur 
every  purpose  of  house  building. — hrt* 
McClelland  <fe  Mason. 

HIBISCUS  MUTABILIS. 

Thal-padmo.  Bkng.  |  GuM-ajaib.  HrND. 

The  changeable  rose  is  a  large  8hriib,native 
of  China,  remarkable  for  the  changes  whicl^j 
occur  in  the  color  of  its  flowers, bearint^  frhii 
flowers  in  the  morning,  but  changing  to 
in  the  course  of  the  day  :  easily   propa«»ai< 
by  cuttings.     The   fibres  of  the   bark  wei 
found  to  be  of  a  hard  nature,  and  of  a  ~ 
colour. — BrS.  Riddelly  Mason^  and  Stewarl^Mri 
li.  lirown. 

HIBISCUS  BSCULEXTUS,Lmti.    Syi 
of  Abelmoschus  esculentus. — W.  &  A. 

HIBISCUS  LILIIFLORUS.      Cav.     Lil 
flowered  Hibiscus.     A  variety     has  flowt 
of  a  buff  sallow  colour. — Voigt, 

HIBISCUS      LONGIFOLIUS.      Ro: 
Syn.  of  Abelmoschus  esculentus. —  FF.  ^'  A, 

HIBISCUS  PATERSONII,  D  0. ;  Proi^ 
I.  p.  45 i,  AU. 

Lagmioea  pateraonia,  B.  3f. 


►U 


HIBISCUS  ROSA  SINENSIS. 

White  oak  of  Norfolk  Island,  a  shady  tree 
feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  a  whitish 
],  8epal8  green  and  petals  the  size  of  a 
11  wine  glass,  pink,  fading  to  white, 
the  larf^t  of  the  mallow  tribe,  and  at- 
Mxteeo  feet  in  circumference.  In  an 
lomic  sense  it  is  said  to  be  valueless,  ex- 
for  firewood. — KeppeVs  Ind.  Arch,  Vol. 
[f.mjoigi. 

[hibiscus  populneoides  ? 

Thespesia  popalnea  ? 
pipnl,  Hind.  |      Muni  ganga-ragi,  Tel 

r.  Rohde  names  this  as  a  species  in  a  few 

w  ne»r  Samalcottah :  it  flowers  dni-ing 

it  And  cold  seasons.     He  says  that  this 

lis  immediately  to  be  distinguished  from 

lens  by  the  glands  in  the  axils  of  the 

iof  the  leaves,  their  waved  border  and 

[pointfl,  and  by  the  double  integument  of 

ipsnle,  the  innermost  of  which  requires 

and  a  Mharp  knife  to  open  it,  whereas  in 

linens  it  is  single  ;  and  can  be  easily  bro- 

[ly  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger. 

tree  will   answer  better  for  avenues, 

tc,  than  T.  populneus,   because  it  is 

iMghcr  to  the   branches,   consequently 

i  free  circulation  to  the  air.     When 

the   same  yellow  juice  discharges 

popnlneus. — Bolide  M,  S.  8, 

JISCUS  POPULNEUS,  Boxb,  syn.  of 
popninea,  Lam, 

ISCUS  ROSA  SINENSIS  Linn 

Juva,  Bexo.  I  Jaba,  Sans 

DuK.  Hind.  I  Sapata  clierri  Tam. 


HIBISCUS  TILIACEUS. 
HIBISCUS  SABDARIPPA.— Z/inw. 


Mesta,  Benq. 

Theom-bau-khyen- 

boaog.  BuRM. 

Roselle,  £n'g. 

Red  Sorrel,  „ 

Polichi, 


Oseille  Maurittus. 

Patwa,  Panjab. 

Kaserikai,  Pulychay 
kire,  Shi  may  Kash- 
li  kire,  TaM. 


Maleal.  I  Yerragogu 


Trl. 


Dasana  Japa  pushpamu 
Jovapushpamu      TsL. 


I  lower,  China 

Guo. 
ipariU,  Kambang 
Maleal. 

u«  plant  is  common  in  I^idia  ;  the  leaves 
as  emollients,  anodyne   and  gentle 
5nU ;  the  flowers  are  deep  scarlet,  and 
[»  very  macilaginous  juice,  which  turns 
iy  to  a  dark  purple.     Applied  to  soft, 
i  white  paper,  this   colour  is  nearly 
uitiv^e  a  test  for  scid  as  the  celebrated 
i-  Shoe  flowers  are  sometimes  employ- 
er djeing  lilac  colour   but   it  does   not 
trto  be  permanent,  they  are  also  occa- 
kll J  rubbed  on  leather  for  the  purpose  of 
^eniug  and  polishing.  The  natives  make 
les  of  the  flowers,  and  they  are  used  for 
*R  A  red   tinge  to   sp^riruous  liquors; 
Jlalg  ar©  used  in  some  cases  to  furnish 
»ck    liquid    to    dye     the      eyebrows. 
[«na88erira,  this  bold,  flaming  flower  is 
lively  cultivated. — O'Shawj/Hiensy,     p. 
]  Mnelie^B  Mat.  Mod.,    pp.    198     260. 
I*aiw'  Middle  Kingdo^n,  p.  2So.     Mason, 


Cultivated  in  most  gardens,  for  its 
calyxes  which,  as  they  ripen,  become  fleshy, 
are  of  a  pleasantly  acid  taste,  and  are  much 
employed  for  making  palatable  tarts,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  jelly.  The  stem  if  cut 
when  in  flower  and  the  bark  stripped  ofi*, 
and  steeped  immediately,  displays  a  mass 
of  fibres  of  a  fine  silky  nat]are.  The  leaves 
are  used  as  greens,  alone  or  mixed  with 
others,  the  flowers  are  very  pretty,  often 
cultivated  in  flower  beds.  In  the  French 
West  India  islands  a  kind  of  cyder  or  wine  is 
prepared  from  it  termed  Vin  de  Ozeille. — 
Dre.  Ainelie,  Mat.  Mod.,  p.  256.  Roxh. 
(yShauglinessy,  Voigi.  Stewart.  Messrs,  Brown 
and  Jaffrci/. 

HIBISCUS  STRICTUS.     Roxb.     A  na- 
tive of  the  Rajmahl  liills,  with  a  straight 
stem  of  from  6  to  1 4  feet  in  height,  and  a 
j  very  smooth  bark.    It  is  in  blossom  about  the 
I  t.ermination  of  the  rains  and  the  seed  ripens  in 
j  December  and  January,  soon   after  whicli 
I  the  plants  perish,    the    bark    abounds    in 
flaxen  fibres ;  beautiful,  long,  glossy,  white, 
fine,  and  strong  :    sown  in  the  beginning  of 
tlie  rains  in  beds  ;  and  when  about  six  inches 
high,  transplanted  out  in  rows,   about  nine 
inches  asunder,  and   about   as  muck  from 
each    other  in    the    rows.     In  1801,  forty 
square  yards  planted  in  this  manner,  yielded 
thirty-three   pounds  weight   of  very  clean 
fibres.     Dr.  Roxburgh's  original  specimens, 
still  in  the  India  House,  are  9  and  10  feet  in 
length,   a   fibrous   mass,    apparently  easily 
stript  off*,  and  composed  of  fine  and    easily 
I  divisible    fibres. — Roxh.    Valgt.    Boyle.   Fib. 
Plants. 

j      HIBISCUS  SURATTENSIS.— Lm«. 
I  RoxT).    W.  8f  A.  W.  Ic, 

Prickly  stemmed  H^-  |  Kasal  kire :  Kashll- 

biscus,  £nq.  I      kire,  Tam. 

j  Mula  Gogn,  Tbl. 

A  herbaceous  plant  with  speckled  prickly 
stems  and  yellow  flowers ;  the*  leaves  are 
used  as  greens. — Roxb.,  Ill,  205.  Voigt.^  116. 
Jnfrey. 

HIBISCUS  STRTACUSXum. 

Syrian  Hibiscus,     Eno.      |    Oodha  godhul  Hind. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  this  plant 
cultivated  for  ornamoTit  in  India,  two  pur- 
ple, a  single  and  a  double  ;  and  two  white, 
a  single  and  a  double.  The  flowers  are  used 
to  blacken  the  eyebrows  and  shoe  leather. 

HIBISCUS  TILIACEUS,  syn.  of  Pariti- 
'  um  tiliaceum,  Ad.  Jiiss. 
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HIDES. 


HIDES. 


HIBISCUS  TILI-^FOLIA— ?  Belygobel,    for  tlieir  intended  uses.     Somo  of  the  color- 


SiNGri.  Under  these  names,  Mr.  Mendis  des- 
cribes a  wood  of  t.he  western  province  of  Cey- 
lon, a  cubic  foot  of  which  weighs  38  lbs.  and  is 
esteemed  to  last  20  years.  It  is  used  for  car- 
riages, palanqneens  and  carts — found  near 
rivers.— iHr.  Adrian  Mendis, 

HIBISCUS  TORTUOSUS,  syn.  of  Pariti- 
um  tiliaceum,  Ad.  /m^.<». 
HIBISCUS  VESICARIUS.  Cav.  good  sam- 
ples of  its  fibre  were  exhibited  as  wild  Am- 
baree,  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  by 
Captain  Meadows  Taylor. 

HICK.  A  Ceylon  wood,  very  hard,  fine, 
close,  very  uniformly  grained,  heavy,  ni 
colour  resembling  pencil  cedar. 

HICO-DEL-INFEttNO.  Sp.  Argemone 
Mexicana.— Z/inn. 

HIDDA  or  Idda,  See  Inscriptions  p. 
372. 

HIDDEKEL,  See  Tigi-is. 

HIDED.  Arab.  Iron. 

HIDES. 

Huiden,                      Dit     Pellea,  Port. 

Feaux,                          Fr.     Koshi  Bus. 

Hauto,                     ■  Ger.     Charnia.  Sans. 

Chumra,         Guz.  Hind.  |  Pellejos,  Pioles,  Sp. 

Cuoja,                            It.  |  Toll.  Tam. 

Balalang,  Ealit.  Malay.  |  Tola.  Tel. 

The   exports  of    hides  from   India   have 
gi'eatly  increased  since   1851.  In  1858  the 
total  import  into  Britain  was  2,379,256  hides 
against     3,056,071     hides    in     1857,     and 
2,072,864  hides  in  1856.     At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  the  tanned   hides  and 
skins  exhibited  were    of   excellent    quali- 
ty   and      could     bear      comparison    satis- 
factorily  with  the  same  kinds    of   leather 
prepared    in    Europe.       They     had     been 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  tanning   ma- 
terials, were  free    from  animal    odour,   and 
their  sections  did  not  shew  the   white  line 
between  the  outer  and    inner  surface,    indi- 
cative in  bad  leathers  of  a  hasty  and  imper- 
fect inhibition  of  the  tan  liquor.     The  collec- 
tion comprised  the  tanned  hides  of  the  Bison, 
Sambre,  Bullock,  Horse,  Cojv,  Sheep,  Goat, 
Kid,  Dog  and  Iguana.  •  Iguana  skins  which 
have  been  tanned  and  dyed  black,  or  "  left  of 
their  natural  color,  are  thin,  even,  soft,  tough 
elastic   and   granular    or    sha-greenlike   in 
external  appearance.     From  the   absence  of 
gloss,  the  appearance  of  this    leather   is  not 
much  in  its  favoiir,  but  it  bids  fair  to  be  a 
durable  article  for  light  slippers,  and  a  good 
covering  for  the  commoner  kinds  of    instru- 
ment boxes,  such  as  are  still  done  over  with 
shagreea  | 

Tanned  and  Colored  SJcins-^for  book-bind- 
ing purposes  and  boot-linings,  were  gene- 
rally even,  §oft,  and  pliant,  and  very  suitable 


ed  leathers  were  very  brilliant. 

Sheep  and  kid  skins  tanned  white — were 
exhibited  in  much  perfection.— None  of  the 
specimens  were  fine  enough  for  the  better 
kinds  of  gloves,  but  they  were  all  as  well- 
suited  as  European  skins  of  the  kind  for  the 
purpose  of  the  apothecary. 

Parchment  skins. — The  parchment  skins 
take  ink  very  well,  but  were  not  in  every 
respect  satisfactory,  and  their  texture  was 
uneven. 

Wosh  LeatJier. — The  skins  prepared  with 
oil,  in  imitation  of  chamois  or  wash  leather, 
were  all  excellent  specimens  of  the  kind,  so 
far  as  thickness,  softness,  pliancy  and  color, 
were  concerned.  In  all  these  respects  thej 
will  bear  comparison  with  the, European 
article.  But  as  every  one  of  these  leathers 
was  tainted  with  the  odour  of  the  Fish  Oil 
employed  in  their  preparation,  they  could 
not  be  recommended  for  household  purpo^ 
such  as  cleaning  plate,  though  fonnd  very, 
suitable  for  cleaning  brasses  and  harness. 
As  potass,  soda,  and  dry  pure  deodoriziiif - 
air  are  abundant  in  this  country,  a  veiy^ 
little  additional  care  would  ensure  the  pro- 
duction of  a  perfectly  inodorous  chamoil 
leather. 

Buff  leatlier. — The  bnff  -leathers  for  ac- 
coutrement were  nearly  all  extremely  good  ia 
quality ;  very  economical  leathers  for  nianih 
facturing  purposes. 

The  best  tanned  leather  from  BnfFtJo,  Bal- 
lock,   and  Cow  hides,    were  con tribntedhy 
Colonel  Sheriff  and  Lieut,  and  Qr.  Mr.  Grant 
from  the  Horse  Artillery  Tannery  at  Banga- 
lore.    They  also  exhibited  specimens  of  lea- 
ther prepared  from  the  Hog,  Calf,  Goat,  ani 
Sheep  skins,  of  unexceptionable  quality.  Boa- 
constrictor  skin,  when  tanned,  makes  excel- 
lent boots,  much  prized  in  England  for  their 
strength,  pliability,  and  great  beauty,  as  th 
are  handsomely  marked.  Boots  made  from  thi 
snake's  skin  are  pliable  and  easy  to  fit; 
haps  owing  to  the  accommodating  nature 
the  snakes  skin  when  in  his  live  state.  ~ 
of  Norwegian   manufacture,  are  made 
the  skin  of  a  salmon.  In  certain  of  the  Son 
em  States  of  America,  the  skins  of  joudi 
alligators  are  tanned,  converted  into  leath 
and   the  leather  manufactured  into  boo' 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  e 
ports  from  India  of  hides  and  skins  : 


1851-2  303,089£. 

1852-3  337,849 

1853-4  402,365 

1854-5  402,386 

1855-6  431,725 


1856-7  572.531 

1857-86  39,702 

1858-95  54,680 

1859-60  444,537 

1860-16  56,629 


McCulloch's  Coinmeroial  Itictionary.  p.    ^51 
Cat.  of  M.  E.  J.  Rep.  Lond.  Exhib.  of  1862. 
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HIGH  PLACES. 


IIILLAH. 


chos. — M'dner's    Seven     Churches    of    Asia, 
p.  100. 

HIGH  TOWNS,  in  Asia,  along  the  sides 
of  the  Himalaya,  are  villages  up  to  10,000 
aud  16,000  feet.  In  America,  the  city  of 
Quito  9,520  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
[lERACIUM  GRANDIFLORUM.  One  I  th©  city  of  Mexico,  7,400  ;  the  city  of  Micul- 
Tery  extensive  genus  of  plants  adapted  pamha,  11,850  ;  also  the  following  places, 
rework,  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour  in-  situated  between  the  two  chains  of  Andes, 
by   cuttings,    and    the   herbaceons  !  in  Upper  Peru,  at   some  350  mile.i  distance 


[DJLLI,  a  small  marshy  district  on  the 
?ni  side  of  the  mouth   of  the  Hooghly 

■ 

IIDJILI  BAD  AM.  Beng.     Cashew  Nut. 

Casearia  elliptica.  ? 
[EB.    Hind.     Cocculns  villosus. 


bv  dividing  the  roots. — Riddell 
[lERONIMODE  SANTO   STEFANO, 
loese  merchant,  who  ti*A veiled  to  India 
I  mercantile  .speculation,  visiting  Calicut, 
I,  Pegu,  Sumatra.    India  in  15th  Cent, 
•SHAN.    A  group  of  3  islands  and  8 
^on  the  east  coast  of  China,  which  ex- 
miles  long.    The  southern- most  is  tbe 
and  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen. 


IGASS.    Singh.  Odina  wodier,  Itoxh.  \  Sehestra,  Arjuna 


from  the  Pacific  :— City  of  Puno,  12,830  feet 
above  the  sea ;  town  of  Potosi,  13,350  ; 
mines  of  Potosi,  16,000  ;  Titiaca  Lake,, 
12,760;  house  of  Titiaca,  14,402. 

UIGOS,  Sp.  Figs. 

HI-HYA,  a  tribe  of  the  Limar  race, 
brave  and  valorous,  their  remnant  exist  in 
the  line  of  the  Nerbudda  at  the  very  top  of 
the  valley  of  Sohagpoor  in  Bhagelcnnd.  See 


iH  ASIA,  a  term  applied  by  the  bro- 
iScfalagentweit  to   districts  in   Central 


HI H- YEN,  CiiiN.  Lead. 
HIJAZ,  See  Adnan. 

HIJAR-UL-BACKIR,     Ar.      Calculous 
H  PLACES,    Sacred   edifices  were  I  cysticus.    Gall-stone. 


erected  by  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans 
eJevated  sites.  The  custom  is  of  very 
kiquity.  Hector,  according  to  Homer, 
npon  the  top  of  Ida ;  and  Abraham 
landed  to  offer  up  Isaac  on  Moriah. 
iw  represented  as  selecting  three  ele- 
litations,  whei-e  he  sacrificed  with 
and  probably  bj  some  sacred 


erec- 


f«Wron,  Num.xxii.  41.  **  And  brought 

into  tbe     high    places    of,  BanV* 

'^  bim  to    the   high  places   of  his 

[Clialdee  and  Samaritan).      "And  he 

ascend   Bemoth  Baal."  (Syriac.) 

nuide  him   ascend  to  the  pillar    or 

ofBaal."     (Greek.)     "And   he    led 

)tosome  temples  of  his  god."  (Arabic.) 

itaiion. — Num.  xxiii.    14.     "And 

>gbt  him  into  the  field  of  Zophium, 

I  top  of  Pisgah."     "  To  the  field  of  ob- 

"in,  to  the  top  of  the  hiU."   (Chaldee.) 

«  field  of  the  watchers,  to  the   top  of 

"•"    (Syriac.)     "  To  the  field  of  tbe 

'w,  to    the    peak    of     observation." 

itaa.)     "  To  the  field  of  observation, 

iummit  of  a  levelled  place."  (Greek.) 

n  bigh  place,  on  the  top  of  a  citadel." 
lie.) 

f^l  Haiion—Nnm.    xxiii.    28.     "  And 

twilight  Balaam  unto  the  top  of  Peor." 

riogia. 

*«mple,  though  superior  to  St.  Paul's, 

iferior  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;    the 

in  temple  being  four  hundred  and 

•five  feet  long,   and  the  church  of  St. 

fi'ffbt  hundred  and  forty  Roman  palms, 

pabn  being  about    nine  English  in- 


HIJILI  BADAM,  Ben'o.  Anacardium 
occidontalo.  Linn,  also  Aleurites  triloba. 
Forst. 

HIJILI  BADAM  KA  GOND,  Hind.  Gum 
of  Aleurites  triloba. 

HIJJUL,  Hind,  Beng.,  Barringtouia  acu- 
tangnla,  Gmrfn. 

HIJLI-MENDE,  Beng.  Eugenia  brac- 
tcata 

HIJRA,  the  era  of  the  Hijra  dates  from 
the  flight  of  Mahomed  to  Medina,  which 
took  place  on  the  night  of  Thursday  the 
15th  Julv  A.  D.  622.  The  era  commenced 
on  the  following  day,  viz.  the  lt»th  July. 
The  corresponding  years  of  the  Christian 
and  Hijra  eras,  may  easily  be  calculated  by 
the  following  formula  :  it  being  remember- 
ed that  the  Christian  are  solar  and  those  of 
the  Hijra  lunar  years,  and  that  521  solar  are 
equal  to  537  lunar  years. 

Ex.— What  is  the  year  of  Clirist  1734, 
according  to  the  Hijri  ? 

From  1731  A.  D.  subtract  621 ,  the  differ- 
once  of  the  two  eras, 

Result  1113  of  the  Hijra  in  solar  years. 

Then,  521:  537:  :  1113:  1147  Hijra.— 
Play/air's  Yemen, 

HIJRE.  Hind,  a  eunuch. 

HURON  KA  TAEFA,  hindoos  turned 
mohurrum  fakeers, 

HIK-GAS,  SiXGH.i  Odina  wodier. 

HILBUYA,  Ar.  Cardamom,  Eng. 

HILE- AN.     See  Chandragupta. 

HIL-I-KILAN.  Pers.  Bastard  cardamoms. 

HILLAH,   its  ruins  ore  called  *Babel  by 

the  Arabs.     The  pre-eminent  mounds  at  the 

,  site  of  ancient  Babylon,  are  three  in  nam- 
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HILL  STATES. 

ber,  Isf.,  the  Amran  Hill,  so  named  by  Mr. 
Rich  in  his  *  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Baby- 
lon '  and  who  designates  it  by  that  appella- 
tion, from  its  supporting  a  small  tomb  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  some  personage  of  that 
name,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  caliph 
Ali,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hillah.  But 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  tradition. 
Ali  having  had  only  two  sons  Hassan  and 
Hussein.  The  rains  near  Hillah  are  stil), 
by  the  Arabs,  designated  Babel,  and  all 
historical  records,  as  well  as  traditions, 
agree  in  representing  these  as  the  remains 
of  the  first  city  of  Niinrod,  the  Babylon  of 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Sioulus,  and  other  his- 
torians. * 

Hillah  lies  in  latitude  32°  3V  18",  in 
longitude  12*  36*,  west  of  Bagdad ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Turkish  authorities,  it  was  built 
in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hijira,  in  the 
district  of  the  Euphrates,  which  the  Arabs 
call  El-arad  Babel,  lying  on  a  spot  of  the 
vast  site  of  Babylon.  The  author  of  the 
Majalis  ul  Momenin,  under  the  article 
Hillah,  states  that  it  is  a  large  city  between 
Kufah  and  Bagdad,  and  that  the  site  was 
originally  named  Jamiain. 

The  town  of  Hillah,  is  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  occupies  a 
part  of  the  site  of  ancient  J3aby Ion.  The 
western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  stretch- 
ing towards  Felugia,  is  a  tract  pregnant 
with  interest ;  for  between  the.  hwt  named 
place,  and  the  bitumen  springs  of  Hit,  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  was  fought^  in  which  the 
younger  Cyrus  lost  his  life,  and  whence 
Xenophon  made  a  retreat  more  brilliant  than 
victory. — Mujnan^s  Travels^  pp.  254,  326. 
Porter's  Travels,  Vol.  II,  p.  25*2.  Shinner's 
OvprI and  Journey,  Vol.  II,  p.  Ib6. 

HILL  BAMBOO.  Enq.  Arundiuaria 
utilis.  LlniK 

HILL  COCOANUT.  Eng.  Sterculia- 
foliis  digitatis. 

HILL  DHAL.  Anglo-Hind.  Cajanus 
indie  us. 

HILL  EBONY.  Eng.  Diospyros  lanceo- 
lata* 

HILL  NETTLE.     Urtica  pulcherrima. 

HILLOOYA.  Beng.  Asparagus  offici- 
nalis. 

HILL  STATES.  The  early  intercourse 
of  the  British  Government  with  Nepaut 
was  exclusively  of  a  commercial  nature. 
British  political  rclatiotis  with  it  date  from 
the  invasion  of  the  valley  by  the  Goorkha 
race  under  rajnh  Pirthee  Narain.  In  1767 
theNewarrajah  of  K.itmandhoo,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Goork'ha,  applied  for  assist- 
ance to  the  British  Government.  Aid  was 
granted,  and  Captain  Kinloch  was  despatch- 


HILL  STATES, 

ed  with  a  small  force  in   the  middle  of  the 
rainy  season.     He  was,  however,  compelled 
by  the  deadly  climate  of  the  Terai  to  retire. 
The  Goorkha   chief,  meetiug  but   a  feeble 
resistance,  overran  Nepal,  and  eitinguished 
the  Newar  dynasty,  and  was  eventually  re- 
cognized by    the    British    Government  asi 
rajsh  of  Nepal.  For  several  years  previoos  tor 
1792,  the  Goorkha  power  hsbd  been  extendia|pj 
their  conquests   in  the  direction  of  Thibet; 
They  had  advanced  as  far  as  Digarchi, 
Llama  of  which  place  was  spiritual  faibepJ 
to  the  emperor  of  China.     Incensed  by  tboj 
plunder  of  the  Facred  temples  of  Di] 
the  emperor  of  China  despatched  a  might 
army  to  punish  the   Nepal  rajah,  and 
Goorkha    concluded  an  ignominions 
with  the  Chinese  within  a  few  miles  of  il 
capital.     War  between  the  Gorkh  a  and 
British  was  formally  declared  on  Ist  Noi 
ber  18 14.     An  arduous  campaign,  in  wbi( 
the  Goorkhas  fought  most  bravely  and  wit 
much  success,  left  the  British  in  possesfi( 
of  the  hills  west  of  the  Kalee,  and  the  Goor] 
khas  disposed  to  treat  for  peace.     N< 
tions  were,  however,  twice  broken  off  by 
Goorkhas  refusing  to  crtmply  with    the 
maiid  for  the  cession  of  the  Terai,  and 
ti I i  ties  were  therefore  vigorously   pashe^l 
the  British    Government,  till  the  4tfa  Ml 
1816,  when  the   Nepalepe  commissioners 
livered   to  Sir  David  Ochterlony  the 
of  Sejjowlee  dulv  si^fned  and  executed.    Tke| 
hill  lands  east  of  the    Nuchee,  and  fui 
the  Terai  between  the  Nuchee  and  Teestil 
rivers  ceded  under  this  treaty,  were  tbA\ 
over  to  Sikkim. 

The  murder  of  Guggun  Sing,  a  favonnl 
I  of  the  inaharani  and  ^he  massacre  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  in  1B4( 
paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of  Jung  Bahi 
to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and   he 
created  a  maharajah  by  the  maharajak 
Nepal,  and    invested    with    the    per] 
sovereignty  of  two  provinces,      fle  effects 
the  marriage  of  a  son  and   two  danght 
into  the  royal  family  of  Nepal.     Daring 
mutiny  of  1857,   and  the   subsequent 
paigns  Jung  Bahadur  rendered  assistance 
the  British  in  the  re-occupation  of  GorQ( 
pore,  the  re-capture  of  Lucknow,    and 
subseqnent  capture  of  the  rebels  wbo  infc 
ed  the  Terai.     In  consideration  of  these  i 
vices  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  6i 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  under  a  treaty  (N^ 
LV)    concluded  on  1st  November  I860, 
tract   of  territory    on  thd    Oudh   fron< 
which   had   been  ceded  to  the  Britiah 
vemment  in  1816,  was  restored  to  Nepal. 

The  Nepalese  usually  estimate  the  popol 
tion  of  Nepal    at  5,200,000    or  6,600,r 
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litis  probably  nofc  more  than  2,000,000. 
citj  of  £[atmandhoo     contains     from 
tdOO  to  35,000  inhabitants.     The  area   of 
kingdom  is  about  64,000 -square    miles, 
reveoae  is  unknown,^  bat   is  supposed 
^be  about  43  lakhs.      The  Goorkhas   pay 
tribate  to  the  British  Government,  but 
r/  fi?e  years  a  mission  is  sent  from  Kat- 
ihoo  with  presents  to  Pekin.     Previous 
the  Nepal  War  in  1814   the  Goorkhas 
extended    their    conquests  westwards 
far    as     the     Satlej.       By    the     5th 
ide  of  the    Treaty  of  1815,    the    Ne- 
renoanced  all  claim  to  the  countries 
oT  the  Kali,  and  the  British  were   left 
possession    of  the  whole  tract   of  hills 
the  Gogra  to   the  Satlej.       Knmaon 
the  Dehra  Boon  were   annexed  to  the 
sh  dominions,  and  the  rest  of  the  terri- 
▼ith  the  exception  of  Subathoo,  E/aen- 
Sondoch,  and   a   few   other   military 
was  restored  to  the  Hill  Bajahs  from 
it  had  been  conquei*ed  by  the  Nepal cse. 
1^47    ti*Ansit     duties     were     abolished 
fhout  these  states.     A  yearly  sum  of 
18,735  is  paid  in  compensation  by 
iment.     To  all  the  hill  chiefs,  the  rite 
>ption  has  been  granted. 

loor  or  Nahun.  In  recogni  tion  of  the  ser- 
mdered  by  rajah  Shumshere  Purgass 
the  mutiny,  he  received  a    khillut  of 
5,000,  and  a  salute  of  seven    guns, 
fiunily-is   Rajpoot.     The    revenue    of 
)r  may  be   estimated  at    a    lakh   of 
a  year.     The  rajah  maintains  a  small 
*of  drilled  sepoys,  numbering  250  men. 
population,     according    to    the    latest 
amounted    to  75,595.      The  rajah 
I  no  tribute,  but  is  bound  to  render  feudal 

^oor   or    Belaspore.        The    rajah     of 

)r  had  estates  on  both  sides  of  the 
But  the  sunnud  given  to  rajah 
>berChund,  in  1815,  confirmed  to  him 
eastern   portion   only.      The  family  is 

>t.  In  acknowledgement  of  his  ser- 
*  during  the  mutinies  of  1857,  the  rajah 

^©d  a  dress  of  honor  of  Rupees  5,000 

w,  and  a  sal  ate  of  seven  guns.     The   re- 

je  of  this  state  is  not  less   than   Rupees 

The  population  amounts  to  66,848. 

l^idor  (rr  Niloffurh.     The  chief  of  Hind  or 

»g8  to  a   Rajpoot  family.      A   sunnud 

granted  in  1816.  The  population  at  the 

census  was  49,678.  The  revenue  amounts 

^npees  60,000. 

isahir,    a   tributary    state    gave     Rs. 

&8  tribnte.  Rawaun,  on  the  left  bank 
^ePahur,  was  transferred  to  Keonthul. 

Thakoorai  of  Kotegurh  and  Koomhars- 

^ere  declared  independent  of  Bussahir. 
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The  rajah  is  of  a  Rajpoot  family,  population 
of  Bussahir,  45,025,  revenue,  Rupees  70,000. 

Keonthul.  After  the  Goorkha  war  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Keonthul  was  sold  to 
the  maharajah  of  Puttiala.  The  chief  claims 
a  Rajput  origin.  He  is  bound  to  render 
feudal  service.  In  1858  the  chief  was  created 
a  Rajah,  and  received  a  dress  of  honor  worth 
Rupees  1,000  for  his  services  during  the 
mutinies.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  Rupees 
30,000,  and  the  population  by  census  18,083. 

Baghul,  The  family  is  Rmjpoot.  Revenue, 
Rupees  35,000,  population,  22,305. 

Joobul.  Originally  this  Rajpoot  st-ate  was 
tributary  to  Sirmoor,  but  after  the  Gporkha 
war  it  was  made  independent,  and  the  Rana 
received  'a  sunnud  from  Lord  ik)ira  on  1 8th 
November  18i5.  The  revenue  is  Rupees 
18,000,  and  the  population,  17,262  souls. 
The  rana  pays  Rupees  2,520  tribute,  and  is 
bound  to  render  feudal  service. 

Bhujee,  pays  tribute  Rupees  1,440.  Re- 
venue, Rupees  15,000,  population,  9,000. 

Koomharsein,  This  state  formerly  a  feuda- 
tory of  Bussahir,  was  declared  independent 
after  the  Nepal  war,  pays  Rupees  1,440  as 
tribute.  Revenue,  Rupees  7,000,  popula- 
tion, 7,829.  The  family  is  Rajpoot,  of  not 
very  high  pretensions. 

Koihar.  The  sunnud  bears  date  the  3rd 
September  1815,  and  confirms  to  rana  Bhoop 
Singh  and  his  heirs  the  hereditary  posses- 
sions of  his  ancestors,  subject  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  feudal  service,  and  supplying  a 
contingent  of  forty  begar,  but  subsequently 
commuted  to  a  tributary  payment  of  Rupees 
1,080.  Revenue,  Rupees  5,000 ;  population 
3,990.     The  family  is  Rajpoot. 

Dhamee,  This  old  Rajpoot  state  became 
independent  of  Kuhlor  after  the  Goorkha 
war.  The  state  was  bound  to  supply  forty 
begar,  but  this  was  commuted  to  a  tribut-e 
of  Rupees  720.  Revenae,  Rupees  4,000; 
population,    2,853. 

Bughat  a  hill  state,  the  chief  of  whToh 
acted  unfriendly  during  the  Nepal  war.  He 
died  without  issue  on  11th  July  1839.  The 
state  was  treated  as  a  lapse,  and  pensions  to 
theextentof  Rupees  1,282  were  assigned  to 
the  family. 

BuUun.  This  state  was  originally  a  feu- 
datory of  Sirmoor,  but  a  separate  sunnud 
was  granted  to  it  in  September  1815.  Its 
tribute  payment  is  Rupees  1,080.  Its  chief 
is  of  Rajpoot  origin.  Thakoor  Jograj, 
was  created  a  rana  in  1858,  for  services 
rendered  during  the  mutiny.  The  revenue 
of  the  state  is  Rupees  6,000,  and  the  popula- 
tion 4,892. 

Mylog,  The  sunnud  of  this  Rajpoot 
stato  dated  4th  September  1815,    contains 
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the  nsiaal.  conditions  and  tbe  tributary 
payment  is  Rupees  1,450.  Revenue,  Rupees 
8,000,  population,  7,358. 

Beejah.  This  petty  state  pays  a  tribute  of 
Rupees  180.  Revenue,  Rupees  2,000  popu- 
lation, 981. 

Turoch.  Revenue,  Rupees  2,500,  popula- 
tion, 3,082.  It  pa^^s  Rupees  280  in  lieu  of 
begar. 

Koonhiar  state  pays  Rupees  180  in  lieu 
of  beprar,  Revenue,  Rupees  3,000  popula- 
tion 1,906. 


HIMALAYA. 

giving  good  sport  in  its  way,  and  yielding 
subsistence  to  tbe  monsters  of  tlie  deep, 
and  nseful  in  diverting  their  atteution  from 
mischief  to  their  own  breed.  See  ChiliTa, 
Cra  w—iish 

HIL  klLAN.  Pers,  bastard  or  wild 
Cardamoms. 

HILO.  Sp.  Yarn,  also  Torzal.  Sp.Thraid. 

HILSAH.  A  fish  of  the  Irawadi  and 
Gano^es. 

HILTITH.     Arab.    Asafsetida. 

HIMALAYA,  a  great  mountain  range, 
which  includes  the  whole  of  the  country  be* 


Mavgul  was  an  ancient  dependency  of 
Kuhlor,  but  was  declared  independent  on  the  tweenKashmir  on  the  west  and  Kachar  on  tbe 
expulsion  of  the  Goorkha :  its  tribute  payment  t  East :  has  the  plains  of  India  in  the  south,  aod 
is  Rupees  72.  The  revenue,  Rupees  1,000,  on  the  north,  those  of  Thibet,  or  Hima- 
population,   917.  dial,   the   country   of    snow.      This  tract 

Diirkotee,  This  petty  Chieftainship  pays  |  possesses  no  table  land,  but  is  like  a  gigantic 
allegiance  to  the  Bi-itish  Government,  and  is  system  of  ravines,  being  throughout  a  «erie$ 
exempted  from  all  pecuniary  liability.  Reve-  !  of  steep  acclivities,  with  narrow  gorges  aod 
nue,  rupees  600,  pop^ulation  612.  Aitclieson^  \  stream  beds  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravines, 


Treaties  ^'c.  p.  323. 

HILL  TOON,  Cedrela  serrata  Royh, 
HILL  TROUT,  ^o  called,  although    no 

trout,  a  bony  monster  of  a  silver  grey,  spotted 


and  the  hills  ascend  only  to  narrow  ridge 
tops  and  again  immediate  descents.  These 
hills  have  villages  at  every  elevation,  from 
1,000  to  22,000  feet.     The  watershed  of  the 


with    black,    will   eat   everything  he  can  I  Himalaya,  on  the  north  of  the  highest  suov 
swallow.      Is   often   taken  with   an  infant  •  peaks,  is  the  boundary  between  India 
brother,  while  spinning  for  his  high   caste  ;  Tibet. 


neighbours,  with  an  artificial  minnow  of 
glass,  with  a  piece  of  rag,  or  newspaper, 
with  bees,  and  dragonfiies,  caught  ofi*  the 
bushes  by  the  river,  with  a  morsel  of  cab- 
bage leaves  boiled,  but  in  genei*al  with  the 
orthodox  spinning,  the  winnow,  or  the  arti- 
ficial fiy,  made  very  large  and  showy.  In 
Cashmeer,  five  bags  of  these  fish,  have  been 
caught  some  weighing  7  pounds  each.  One 
seen  in  the  market,  Avas  12  lbs.  The  "  Wis- 
lur"  Lake,  the  "Dhul  Lake"  and  the 
"  Ghelum"  all  swarm  with  them  about 
the  mulberry  trees  tbe  fallen  fruits  of  which 
sieem  to  afford  them  in  legions  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  diet,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
mighty  rush  ensuing  on  a  shaking  of  the 
boughs.  Boatmen  avail  themselves  of 
this  penchant,  covering  a  bent  pin  with 
a  plump  mulberry,  and  dropping  it  incog- 
nito amid  the  shoal  |  This  fish  is  widely 
distributed ;   abundant  in  the  backwaters  of 


The  Himalaya  extend  fi-om  the  defile 
above  Cashraei-e  in  Long,  73*  23'  to  th«' 
southern  bend  of  the  Tsan-po,  iu  Long. 
93-22.  The  range  is  URually  divided  into 
the  Eastern  Himalaya,  from  the  banki « 
the  Tsau-po  to  the  courae  of  the  Kali,  a mtr 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  ^t^\ 
and  the  Western  Himalaya,  from  the&» 
river  to  tbe  peaks  of  Dairmul  on  tbe  Ind«. 

The  entire  length  is  computed  at  l,5w 
miles  and  average  breadth  at  150  miles  with 
a  mean  elevation  of  18,000  feet,  but  there ai« 
solitary  mountains  and  peaks  rising  higher. 

Westeini  Himalaya. 

Jumnoiri...  ft.    Badrinath  22,954  ft 

Kedarnath  23,062  „  I  Nanda  Devi  I5r,7i^  n 

Eaatem  Himalaya. 
Dhawalgiri  26,861  ft.  MoaQt£Vere8t29,000fi 
Dayabung  23,762  „    Kanchinjinga  28,156 » 
Imaus  is  a   name  by  which  part  of  "*" 


the  Granges  in  the  great  rapids  of  that  river  .  Himalaya  was  known  to  the  Greeks  w^ 
far  above  Hurdwar  and  in  Deyrah  Dhoon  ;  Romans.  Pliny  was  fully  aware  of  the  sift- 
in   27^,   28' N.   in   the  upper  branches   of   nification  of  the  name  for  he  says  (Hist  Nat 


VI.  117)  "  Imans  in  colarnm  lingua,  nivornitt 
significans."     The  great  part  of  the  moon* 


ipper 
the  Burrampooter  and  in  the  Mishmee  and 

Abor  backwaters  also  in  most  of  the  small,     „   ^ ^ 

rivers  of  the  Punjab,  in  which  latter  locality  |  tains  N.  West  from  India  was  also  calW 
it  does  not  seem  to  grow  very  large,  though  the  Paropamisus  Or  Hindoo  Cush  ;  aw 
plentiful,  owing  perhaps  to  its  being  the  Imaus  and  Hindoo  Cush  seem  to  have  been 
common  food  of  numerous  fish  of  prey.  '  identical.  The  true  Imaus,  however,  i»  ^ 
Is  abundant,  though  small  in  Central  India,  I  ridge  which  separates  Kashmir  from  Little 
in  Bundelcund.  and  Jhansi  Districts.  |  Tibet.  It  appears  to  incline,  in  its  northeni 
Eatable,  that  is  all    that  can  be  said,  but  {  course,    towards    the    continuation  of  ^ 
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BUoo  Koh  and  even  to  join  it.     The  term 
loo  Koh  or  Hindoo  Knsh  is  not  applied 
this  ridge  in  its  whole  extent,  but  seems 
fined  to  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the 
W.  boondary  of  Kabul,  and  this  is  the 
ian  Caucasus  of  Alexander.     There  is, 
eTer,mach  confusion  owing  to  the  use  of 
tao,  Chinese,  and  Persian  names  for  that 
moantain  mass. 

The  Himalaya  is  a  great  mountaift  barrier 
its  name  is  from  Hima  snow,  alaya  abode, 
ires  call  all  the  high  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Aja  by  the  generic  name  Kailasa  and  a 
of  high  snow  peaks  can  be  trace<l  run- 
j nearly  parallel  to  the  plains  of  India, 
[extending  from  the  places  of  passage  of 
[Brahmaputra  on  the  east  and    of    the 
i  on  the  west.     But  these  snowy  peaks 
inited  from  each  other  by  deep  rji vines 
'  which  flow  large  and  rapid  rivers. 

stupendous  mass  extends  in  an  irre- 
'cnrve  over  22®  of  longitude  from  the 
taboTe  Cashmere,  where  the  Indus  pene- 
lintothe  plains  of  the  Punjab,  Ion. 
^.   Some  of  its  heights  are. 

il,26,629ft.;        Kamet,  25,550- 

[Tal,  17,83^ ;  NandaDevi,25,749  ft. 

Mer,  23,447  ;    Gurlu,  23,900. 

Dhavvalagiri,  27,600; 
Gosaiuthan  1,924,740; 
Juanoo,  25,311 ; 
Kinchinjunga  28,176. 
Chomiomo,  19,000 
KanchanJhow,22,000 
Chumalari,  23,929 
Three  peaks  on  lower 
bank  •of   Deemree, 
21,000; 
Kailas,  22,000. 

elevation,  18,000  to  20,000  ft.  M. 

k,  29,002.  Limit  of  perpetual  snow,  or 

Blation  on   S.  slope.   1 5,000   ft.     Deep 

»w  valleys,  separated  by  ranges  running 

T  parallel  or  at   right   angles  with  the 

ridge,  contain  the  numerous  sources  of 

livers  flowing   into     the   Ganges,   the 

^  and  the  Brahmapootra.      The  steep 

fis  toward  the  plain,  and  to  the  N.  the 

t  supports  the  lofty  table-land  of  Tibet. 

fgreater  part  of  the  giant  peaks,  which 

to  an  elevation  of    25,000  or  28,000 

situate  not  on  the  central  axis,  but 

south  of  it.     Viewed  from  Patna,  at  a 

of  about  150  miles,  these  mountains 

at  a  long  line  of  snow-white  pinnacles^ 

on  a  nearer  approach,  are  seen  tower- 

K)ve  the  dark  line  of  lower  but  still 

mountains.     With  the  exception  of  a 

I  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the   mountains, 

of  Bootan  presents  a  succession  of 


5, 20,000 ; 
[34,764 ; 
1,  22,600 ; 
ag,  20,1 03; 
rick,    22,798; 

22,654  ; 

21,579  ; 
atri,  2  29  0621 
itri,  21,155 
mth,  23,062 
Uh,        22,954 
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the  most  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  series  of 
ridges,  separated  only  by  the  narrow  beds  of 
roaring  torrents.  In  the  Western  Himalaya, 
theavenige  elevation  of  Cashmere  valley  is 
between  5,000  and  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Htti-amuk  Mt.  13,000.  Pir-panjal,  15,000. 
Average  of  valley  of  Indus  (N.  of  Cashmere 
vale),  6,000  to  7,000  fb.  Slooe  from  S.  E. 
to  N.  W.  Mountains  on  each  side  rising 
from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  higher.  Mountains  en« 
closing  Cashmere  vale  are  basaltic.  Ranges 
on  each  side  of  Bultistan  valley  are  rugged, 
bare,  and  nearly  inaccessible ;  formation  gen- 
erally of  gneiss  ;  that  of  the  valley,  shingle 
and  sand.  The  line  of  snow  peaks  in  the 
western  Hiraalay  is  the  southern  limit  of  the 
snowy  range  of  the  western  Himalaya. 

Western  Tibet.,  is  a  highly  mountainous  re- 
gion lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Indus, 
with  its  longer  axis  directed  like  that  river 
from  south-east  to  north-west.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  the  Koenlun  chain  of 
mountains,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
basin  of  Yarkand.  On  the  south-east  its 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Indus  from  those 
of  the  Sanpu.  To  the  north-west  and  south- 
west its  boundaries  are  somewhat  arbitrary, 
unless  the  political  division  of  the  country 
be  had  recourse  to,  which,  depending  on 
accidental  circumsi-ances  entirely  unconnect- 
ed with  physical  geography  or  natural  pro- 
ductions, is  so  liable  to  change  that  its  adop- 
tion would  be  extremely  inconvenient.  As 
limited  by  these  boundaries,  West  Tibet  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
and  its  tributaries,  down  to  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  upper  course  of  the  Sutlej  down 
to  between  9,300  and  10,000  feet,  and  small 
portions  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Chenab, 
of  the  Ganges  ( Jahnavi  >,  and  of  the  Gogra. 
Every  part  of  Tibet  is  traversed  by  ranges 
of  mountains  which  have  their  origin  either 
in  the  Kouenlun  on  the  north,  or  in  the 
trans- Sutlej  Himalaya  on  the  south.. 

The  mountain  systems  of  East  Tibet  is  an 
enormously  elevated  mountain  mass,  this  is 
proved  by  the  statements  of  many  intelligent 
Tibetans,  by  the  Chinese  geographers,  by 
the  narrative  of  M.  Hue,  and  the  fact  of  so 
many  of  the  large  rivers  of  Asia  flowing  from 
it  in  several  directions. 

The  two  sections  of  the  Himalaya  furnish 
points  of  resemblance,  in  presenting  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  communication 
between  the  countries  which  they  divide, 
thereby  separating  the  Boti  or  people  of 
Tibet  from  the  Hindoo  family  of  India. 
Major  Cunningham  considers  the  distinction 
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of  climate  not  less  positively  marked,  both 
ranges  forming  tbe  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  cold  and  dry  climate  of  Tibet 
-with  its  dearth  of  trees,  and  the  warm  and 
humid  climate  of  India,  with  lis  laxariance 
of  vegetable  productions.  Some  analogy, 
moreover,  may  be  traced  between  the  drain- 
age systems  of  the  two  sections  ;  the  one 
separating  .the  waters  of  the  Samnpoo  from 
those  of  the  Ganges  and  its  afflnents;  and 
the  other  intervening  between  the  Indus, 
flowing  at  its  northern  base,  and  the  subse- 
quent tributaries  of  that  river  rising  on  its 
south  em  slope. 

Any  view  of  the  Himalaya,  especially  at  a 
sufficient  distance  for  the  snowy  peaks  to  be 
seen  overtopping  the  outer  ridges,  is  very 
rare,  from  the  constant  deposition  of  vapours 
over  the  forest- clad  ranges  during  a  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  haziness  of  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  plains  in  the  winter 
months.  At  the  end  of  the  rains,  when  the 
south-east  monsoon  has  ceased  to  blow  with 
constancy,  views  are  obtained,  sometimes 
from  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles. 

The  Bara  Lacha  range  of  mountains  is 
regarded  by  Alexander  Cunninghanl  as  the 
western  continuation  of  the  Himalaya.  The 
Bara  Lacha  separates  the  Indus  river  from 
its  first  affluents  as  the  Eastern  Himalaya 
separates  the  Tshang-po  from  the  Ganges. 

The  Western  as  well  as  the  Eastern  chain 
separate  the  great  hindu  family  of  India 
from  the  Bot  of  Tibet.  Some  mixed  races 
are  found  to  the  south  of  each  chain,  as  the 
Lahuli  and  Kanawari  in  the  west  and  the 
Qhoorka  and  Bhntani  in  the  east. 

The  inferior  mountains  of  the  Eastern 
chain  run  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  whereas 
those  of  the  Western  chain  are  generally 
disposed  in  subordinate  parallel  ranges. 
There  are,  two  distinct  and  independent 
ranges  to  the  south  of  the  Western  Himalaya, 
both  stretching  in  the  same  general  direction 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  which  may  be  termed 
the  Mid  Himalaya  and  the  Outer  or  Sab 
Himalaya  ;  the  term  Siwalik  being  that  ap- 
plied to  the  lowermost  sandstone  i*anges. 

Eastward  of  the  Subansiri  river,  there 
is  probably  only  one  range  of  any  consider- 
able elevatioa  and  the  mountains  by  which 
the  Himalaya  terminate  in  that  direction 
perhaps  nowhere  attain  a  greater  height 
than  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  while  the 
valley  of  the  Dihong  or  Brahmaputra  is 
probably  broad  and  open.  These  mountains 
are  inhabited  by  wild  and  suspicious   tnbes. 

/The  Siwalik  is  a  Sub-Himalayan  range  of 
the  later  or  tertiary  formation.  What  is 
strictly  called  the  Siwalik,  extends  in  a 
north  western  direction  from  the  right  bank 
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of  the  Ganges,  and  runs  parallel  to  tbe 
Himalayan  range,  forming  the  boundary  of 
the  Doab  between  the  Ganges  and  Jamna; 
beyond  this,  it  skirts  the  Ambalaand  Ladhi- 
ana  districts,  and  comes  to  its  termination 
in  the  Hushyarpur  district.  Though  this 
portion  alone  receives  the  name  of  SiwuHlr, 
Dr.  Royle  observes  that  hills  of  a  precis- 
ly  similar  nature  can  be  traced  all  along 
below  the  Himalaya  from  the  Sutlej,  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  the  Sikkim  hills :  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  a  continnatioii 
of  them  more  or  less  continuous,  aud  of 
greater  or  less  elevation,  along  the  whole 
southevn  frontier  of  the  Himalayan  system, 
a  distance  of  nearly  800  miles.  AtHardwar, 
the  Siwalik  hills  form  the  gorge  t.hrougli 
which  the  Gauges  issues  into  tbe  plains  of 
Hindustan.  The  breadth  of  this  range  is  at  iti 
widest  part  about  ten  miles  when  it  approach* 
es  the  Suth'j  river,  and  towards  itfe  tenni- 
nation  beyond  that  river,  the  range  assumes 
the  form  of  little  more  than  sandhills.  The 
highest  part  of  the  range  is  about  Hardwar, 
and  to  the  south  of  Garhwal,  beyond  Si^ 
mur,  some  of  the  peaks  are  as  high  a«  3,O0Q 
or  8,500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  TH 
range  is  of  tertiary  formation,  all  allavial, 
and  in  maiy  places  consisting  of  beds  of 
gravel  and  rolled  stones,  fragments  of  the 
older  formations  of  the  Himalayan  range 
above,  consisting  of  granites,  limestone,  day- 
slate,  gneiss,  mica-schists,  &c.  Besidee 
these  there  are  beds  of** loose  grained  wkJ- 
stone,  with  much  mica  interposing,  there 
are  also  beds  of  calcareous  conglomerate  and 
subordinate  beds  of  clay. 

The  clny  nhd  sand  beds  of  these  ranjr» 
are  fossiliferous  :  shells  of  the  tertiary  nieio' 
cene  period  abound,  but  the  chief  character* 
istic  fossils  are  the  remains  of  gigantic  man- 
malia,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Sivatherinm,  a  huge  creature  somewhat 
similar  to  the  '*  tapir"  of  modern  days.  Th* 
name  Siwalik  or  Siwalik  range,  is  derived 
from  the  hindu  divinity  Siva,  Dr.  Falconer, 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  Siwnlik  hills,  infef" 
red  that  th/^y  were  of  a  tertiary  age,  ani 
analogous  tiO  the  Molasse  of  SwitjterlanA 
Thirty  years  of  subsequent  research  by  oth 
geologists  has  not  altered  that  determis^ 
tion,  although  the  exact  knowledge  of  tl 
formation  has  been  greatly  ezt.ended.  The) 
researches  thus  -begun  were  followed  aboat 
the  end  of  l834,  by  the  discovery,  by  Lieot 
nants  Baker  and  Durand,  of  the 
fossiliferous  deposit  of  the  Siwaliks  n 
the  valley  of  Markanda,  westward  of  t 
Jumna,  and  below  Nahnn.  Captain  CmA 
ley  and  Dr.  Falconer  were  immediately 
the  field,   and  by  the  joint  labors  of  these 
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ir  officers,   a    snb-tropical     mammalian 

IfaQua  was  brought  to  light,  unexampled 

richoessand  extent  in  any  other  region 

knovn.    It  included  tlie  earliest  dis- 

rered  qoadramana,  the  Piiopithecns,  and 

Drjopithecas,  au  eztraoi*dinary  number 

Proboscidia,     belonging  to    Mastodon, 

]on,  and  Elephas ;  extinct  species  of 

looeros;    Chalicotherium,    Equus    and 

pfanoD,  Hezaprotodon,    Hippopottimus, 

MeiTcopotamus ;     Sns  and  Hippohyus; 

loolossal  ruminant  Sivatherium,  together 

i^ies  of  camel,  gii*affe,  and  new  types 

mdtd\  also  species  ofCerYus,  Antilopc, 

ICapra;  Caniivora  belonging  to  the  new 

Siralarctos  and  Euhydriodon,    Dre- 

)n   (Machairodus),     H3'seua,     Canis, 

&c.    Among  the    Reptilia,  monitors 

K^odiles  of  living  and  extinct  species, 

Drmous  tortoise,  Colossochelys    Atlas, 

iBnroerous  species  of  Emys  and  Trionyxj 

imoug    fossil     fish,     Cyprinida)    and 

'^ ;  no  less  than  twenty  five  species  of 

occnn-ed,  all  of  which  but   four   are 

^extinct.  The  goTieral  fncies  of  the  extinct 

I  exhibited  a  congregation  of  foi'mspar- 

Qg  of  European,  African,  and  Asiatic 

sTarai  is  a  great  belt  of  gravel  and  sand, 
[I  trough  from  ^ve  to  fifteen  miles  in 
iparallel  to  the  base  of  the  Himalaya, 

spth  of  fi*ora  15  tiO  IdO  feet.  It  is  so 
fiBtobenearly  without  resident  popnla- 
the houses  of  the  cultivators  are  on  the 
^ofthe  hills.  It  is  full  of  marshes.  The 

sanl  forast,  which  is  waterless,  is 
te  it  towards   the   mountains,   and  is 

equally  malarious  :  rivers  disappear 

under  it  re-appearing  in  the  Tarai  : 
irroonded  by  sandstone  hills,  which 
the  base  of  the  mountains. 

Himalaya  include  the  Simla  hills,  Ku- 

and  Nepal,  but  Mr.  B.Hodgson  applies 

sub- Himalayan  to  everything  be- 

wiowy  range,  including  in   this  tlie 

>  precipitous     mountains    and    people 

%  in    them,  up   to  heights  of  8,000 

1*0,000  feet  above  the  highest  moun- 

iu  Europe.      The  low  range  of  hills 

jtly  separated   from   the  Himalaya  by 

^alUys  or  doons,  such   as  that  of 

seldom  attains  an  elevation  of  more 

3,500  feet    or    2,500    feet    above  the 

of   northern    India.      The   principal 

across  this  range  were  2,339  and  2,935 

Wore    they     were   cut    down.      The 

zone     \>f     mountains      extending 

these  and  the  anowy  range,  vary  in 

'^/rom   6,000    to    8,000,     or     9,000 

WitluQ  this  tract  is  the  military  station 
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I  of  Sabaihoo,  elevated  4,200  feet ;  many  hill- 
forts,  and  the  summer  residences  of  Simla 
7,486,  Mnssooree  G,700,  and  Landour  at 
7,559  feet  of  elevation  ;  of  other  heights,  are 
the  Peak  of  Kangchang  28,176.  Ghat  of 
Wallungchung  16,642,  Ghat  of  ICanglache- 
ma  15,746,  the  former  determined  by  CoL 
Waugh,  the  latter  by  Dr.  Hooker.  Peak  of 
Dhavalagiri  27,000,  {Herbert.)  Of  Chuma- 
lari,  24,000,  (Waugh.)  and  Deodhung  peak 
as  well  as  Dhavalagiri  are  believed  to  rival 
E^angchang. 

From  the  peak  of  Mono-man  git  to  the 
sources  of  the  Gilgit  and  Kunar  rivera,  the 
distance  is  not  less  then  650  miles,  and  the 
chain  is  pierced  in  three  places  by  rivers,  by 
the  Sufclcj  and  Para,  at  the  base  of  Porgyal 
and  by  the  Indus,  at  the  foot  of  Dyamur. 
The  heights  to  the  south  of  the  Sutlej,  range 
from  20,103  feet  to  26,749,  and  the  heights  of 
the  passes  vary  from  16,670  to  18,331  feet. 
In  the  western  Himalaya,  the  snow  limit 
ranges  from  17,500  to  20,106  feet.  The 
Himalaya,  on  the  ea^t,  presents  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Kanchjingaand  Dhawalagin,  which 
rise  to  more  then  28,000  feet  in  height.  The 
highest  peak  of  the  western  Himalaya,  are, 

Nanda  Devi,  or  Jaw-  Mono  mangli,  23,900  ft* 

aliir  25,749  ft.  Porgyal,  2^,700  „ 

Gyupeak  24,764   „ 

The  following  table  by  Major  Cunnigham, 
gives  a  summary  of  the  information  he  col- 
lected I'egarding  the  great  mountain  chains, 
in  the  north  of  the  Punjab. 
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The  following  is  a  table  of  eleration  above 
the  sea  level  of  places  between  Almorah  and 
Gangri,  from  Lieut.  H.  Strachey's  Jonmal 
and  Map. 

J.  Strachey's  hat  on  Binsar,  near  Almorah    Feet, 
estimated  to  be  nearly  600  feet  below  top 
of  hill  (7,969  feet  T.)       ....       7,400 
Khazanchi'a  house,  near  St.  Mark's  Tower, 

Alm<pLh  50  feet  below  Tower  (5,488  B.)        5,438 
Dol  Butgalow.  ....        -       6,100 

Dew  Dhoraf'Tnlgo  Dee)  Bungalow        .    -       6,867 
Pharka  Bungalow  ....        6,914 

Lohnghat  Mr.  Ramsay's  house  .    -       6,649 

Dhargara  Bungalow  ....       4,500 

Iron  bridge  on  the  Sarju,  2  miles  below  con. 
fluence  of  Ramganga,  estimated  to  be 
about    the  same  height  as  (Rameswar, 

1,587  B; 1,600 

Eantagann  Bungalow         -        -        .        .       3,900 
Petoragarh    fMajor    Drummond's   honse) 

estimated  25  feet  above  fort  (5,549  B)      -       5,574 
Satgarh  (Major  Drummond's  hut,)  100  feet  * 

below  top  of  pass  ...         -        5,900 

Singhali  Khan,  (50  feet  below  pass)  .       5,600 

Village  of  Askot,  Camp  50  feet  above  .  5,089 
GaijiaGhat  (estimated  35  feet  below  con- 
fluence of  Gori  and  Kali,  (3059  B)  .  2,094 
Bank  of  Kali  river  under  Balwakot  -  2,250 
Dharohnla,  100  feet  above  -  -  2,850 
Confluence  of  the  Relagarh  with  Kali  river.  3,794 
Village  of  Kela  .  .  .  -  4^750 
Bridge  on  the  Dhauli  under  Keli  -  -  8,883 
Confluence  of  Dhauli  and  Ali  estimated 
383  feet  below,  (No.  19)               .            -       8,500 

(In  Chaudans.) 
Village  of  Titila  -  -  -       8,000 

Sosa  village,     (estimated    250  feet  below 

Titila)      • 7,750 

Rholing  I^ura,    top  of   pass,  (^estimated 

2,000  feet  above  No.  21)  -  -      10,000 

Bunbun  Hamlet,   (estimated  to  be  about 

the  same  height  as  G«ila)  .  •       7,500 

Syankwag,  crossing  of  the  Garth,  (esUmat- 

od  25  feet  above  No.  26)  -  -        7,250 

Gala  Hamlet  ....       7,500 

Nirpacia  Dhura,   top  of  pass,  (estimated 
3,000  feet  above  Gala)    •  -  -     la^^^OO 

(In  ByansJ 
Golam,  La,  ^at  the  great  rock)       -  •       8,000 

Thin  Hamlet,  left  bank  of  Kali,  (estimated 

600  feet  below  Golam)      •  -  7,500 

Crossing  of  the  Najangarh,  estimated  1,000 

feet  ^low  Golam  ...       7,000 

Confluence  of  the  Najangarh  with  Kali  riv- 
er, (estimated  1,500  feet  below  Golam).  .       6,500 
Lamare,(on  river  bank)  -        •  -        8,000 

Confluence  of  the  Palangarh  Xwith  Kali  ri- 
ver, (estimated  250  feet  above  Lamare).        8,250 
Budhi  village,  100 feet   below  -        -     .8,650 

Cheto  Binaik,  top  of  pass,  (estimated  1,750 

feet  above  No.  34)  -  *  -      10,500 

Garbia  village  ....     10,272 

Confluence  of  the  Tinkar  River  with  Kali 

(100  feet  above)  ■  -  -        9,900 

Changrew   village,     (estimated     500   feet 

above  No- 37)  -  -  -     10|500 

Confluence  of  Kali  with  Kunti-Yankti,  sup- 
posed to  bo  the  same  as  Webb's  "  Kala- 
pemand  Kali"  -  -  -      H.^^^ 

Mangdang,  or  Kunti  river  -  -      11,750 

Knnti  village  .  -  -  -      13,000 

Sangchungma  encamping    ground    above 

the  River.  ....     14,000 
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Phia*mungba.  .  ... 

Lankpya  Dhura,  top  of  Pass,    (estimated 

2,000  feet  above  Lankpja  and  1750  feet 

above  Welshia.  .... 

(In  Gnasi,  Guoi,  PsuANOb) 
Welshia.  ... 

Bhawetiy  at  the  Darm-Sala 
Lama-Choktan,   (estimated  250  feet  above 

Beaweti.)  ... 

S.  £.  endof  Chujea  Tol,   (estimated 

height  as  the  Lakes) 
Pass  between  Chujea  Tol  and  Ma]ang(esti 

mated  1,750  leet  above  valley  on  either 

side.)        .... 
Amlong,  bottom  of  yallej.     . 
Jungbwa  Tol,  bottom  of  valley  (estimated 

same  height  as  Amlong.) 
Bho  Lagan  (Rakas  Tal,)  level  of  Lake 
Gangri  Mountains,  average  height  (estima- 
ted 4,250  feet  above  Lakee^) 
Peak  of  Tise  (Kaiias),  estimated  1,500  feet 

above  the  average  of  the  Range  and  5,750 

above  the  Lakes. 
Cho  Mapan  (Manasarowar,)  [deducting*  175 

feet  height  of  station  above  the  l4tke.] 

(In  Pruang.) 
Mononangli  (Gurla),  estimated  8,260  feet 

above  the  Lakes,  and  2,500  above  Kaiias. . 
Pass  between  the  Lakes  and  N.  head  of 

Pruang  valley  (estimated  1,000  feet  above 

lakes)  .  .  -  .    . 

Baldak  Dharmsala,    (estimated  about  the 

same  as  lakes)  -  .  .   • 

Kardam  Karh,  (estimated  250  feet  bebw 

No.  58  and  ditto  above  No.  60.)        -     • 
Camp  in    Ravine  next  above    the   great 

Ravine  of  Toiyon 
Tolyon  village,  (estimated    250  feet  below 

No.  60 ) 
Bridge  over  Kamib,  R.   between  ToifOB 

and  Tauklakarh    (estimated    250  feet 

below  Toiyon) 
Confluence    of   Sidya-Cha    with    Kanslii 

(estimated  60  feet  below  Bridge.) 
Takla-karh,  summit  of  hill,  (estimated  500 

feet  above  confluence).  .  -   - 

Maghram  village  (estimated  250  feet  abore 

N.  63  and  ditto    below  No.  Tsklakarh.) 
Pala-Dung,  (estimated  6OO  feet  above  No.- 

Maghram.)         -        •         -         ... 
Ningri,  estimated  100  feet  above  Piala  Pnng 

and  4,744  feet  below  top  of  Fuss.      -    • 
Lipu  Lekh,  top  of  Pass  [14th  October  18S8? 

Vide  Calcutta  Gleanings  of  Science,  April 

1829.] 

Ravine  entering  left  bank  of  Kali,  supposed 

to  be  Webb's  ["  Mandarin's  camp"] 
Tirkha  hamlet,  above  Kalapani  (estimated 

1500  feet  below  Bridge  over  Kamali.)  - 
Kalapani    Bridge,   (site    not  identified  as 

there  are  now  three  bridges  over  the 

Kali  in  this  vicinity,  but  supposed  to  be 

not  far  below  Yirkha 

Eastern  Dal-la,  27"^  52' 1" ;  92<; 
in  Bhntan,  in  the  immediate  yicinity 
Giant's  peak  top  of  the   peak  is  21, 
according   to  Henn.  Schl,^   and  21,4 
Penib,     The  Giant's  peak ;  and  the  * 
Dal-la  are  the  peaks    occasionally 
*  Gemini  '  by  residents  of  Assam  w' 
seen  the  Himalaya  panorama  from  Ni 
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■Khanm  hills.     The  two  'monarchs' 

Himalaya  are  M.  Ev^erest,  the   '  King 

Sonib/  reaching  an  altitnde  of  29,002 

and  Nanga  Pnrbat,  the  '  King  of  the 

between  two  and  three  thousand 

lower.    A  dangerous  glacier  at  a  height 

[18,000  feet  is  to  be  crossed  at  some  dis- 

firom  Ladak.      A  recent  article  on  the 

lometrical  Survey    in  the    Himalaya 

kbat   the  whole  mountain  tract  of 

Amir,  including  Thibet  and  Ladak,  will 

be  completely  triangulated,   and  topo- 

iUy  surveyed.     Altogether,  the  area 

snrreyed  amounts  to  about  40,000 

miles,  and  80,000  of  triangnlation. 

of  tbe  peaks  on  the  Karakoram  range 

which  runs    the   boundary  between 

and  Yarkand    are  very  high,  the 

it  being  28,278  feet  above  the  sea. 

mountain  is   called    K2,  and  towers 

all  the    surrounding    ranges,  being 

)iy  the  second  highest  in   the  world. 


Jt  Everest — highest 


••• 


29,002  feet 

28,278 

28,156 


» 


»♦ 


ignnga 

gbiri  (long  thought  the 

est)  ...  ...  26,826 

of  the  highest  points  22,000  feet  above 

«a  have    been  reached  by   surveyors 

East  Lidians,  educated  in  Calcutta. 

following  are  the  latitudes  and  longi- 

and  the  heights  of  passes  over  the 

Himalaya  range : — 

31*  13*  78*  29' 16,000  feet 

15' 78^  26' 17,000 

16' 78°  20' 16,000 

31^  16' 78*  21'  16,000 

bia,3l*  16'  78*  20' 16,000 

16'  78*  19'  15,000 

19'  78**  13'  14,891 
2'  78  *"  10' 15,480 

21'  78°    8'  15,851 

22' 78*  JO'  16,035 

24'  78*    8'  16,026 

24'  78°    4'  15,877 

24'  78*    2'  16,000 

25'  77°  58'  15,555 


ilia,  31° 
31* 


99 
99 


n 


99 


ilgn 


)> 


99 


19 


99 


99 
19 
99 
99 


31° 
n,31° 
%  31° 
flsul,  31  ° 
g31° 
31° 
31° 
dm,  31° 
-il° 

tween  Gil  git  and  Chittagong,  there  are 
passes  through  these  mountains, 
inawar  there  are  fifteen  passes,  at  ele- 
varying  from  15,000  to  17,000  ft 

tion.  Bliot  race.  From  Simla,  for 
hundred  miles  to  the  east  all  the 
through  the  snowy  range  are  occupied 
Bhoti.  They  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
I  across  the  Himalaya,  are  carriers,  load- 
le  goods  on  the  backs  of  sheep. 
)m  Kashmir,  eastwards,  all  the  easily 
Bible  portions  of  the  Himalaya  are  occu- 
ibjAnan  hinda  as  far  as  the  eastern 
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border  of  Kumaon  and  the  Kali  river  sepa- 
rating Kumaon  from  Nepal— the  Tibetans 
being  here  confined  to  the  valleys  about  and 
beyond  the  snow.  People  of  Thibetan 
blood  have  migrated  into  Nepaul,  through- 
out its  whole  length,  and  have  formed  mixed 
tribes  whose  appearance  and  language  is 
more  Thibetan  than  Indian,  bat  whose  reli- 
gion and  manners  are  hindu.  East  of 
Nepaul,  in  Sikkiin  and  Bhutan  the  hindu 
element  almost  disappears,  and  the  Thibe- 
tans are  altogether  dominant. 

OhoorJca.  In  Nepaul,  in  the  west,  are  the 
Gurang  and  Magar  tribes,  small,  with  fea- 
tures of  an  extreme  Mongolian  type,  full  of 
martial  ardour  and  enei^.  Thoy  are  known 
as  the'Goorkha  soldiers.  They  have  consi- 
derable intellectual  ability. 

Ths  Newar  of  the  valley  of  Nepaul  are  the 
cultivating  peasantry,  have  Thibetan  features 
with  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Magar,  Gurang  and  Newar  is 
chiefly  Thibetan.  Further  east  are  the 
Keranti,  Murmi  and  others. 

Valleys  and  Bivers, — It  seems  to  be 
a  constant  rule  that  the  depressions 
of  the  ridges  are  bare  and  open,  while 
the  more  elevated  portions  are  covered 
with  forest  Probably  the  cause  of  this  is  the 
greater  humidity  of  the  higher  slopes,  which 
attract  the  rain-clouds,  while  the  lower 
ranges  are  dry.  The  currents  of  air  which 
sweep  up  the  valleys  may  also  in  part  be  the 
cause  of  the  bareness  of  the  ridges  opposite 
their  summits. 

TJie  North  West  Himalaya,  generally, 
include  the  great  mountainous  tract  from 
the  Kabul  river  on  the  west  to  Simla 
on  the  east,  having  the  Indus  river 
and  its  conflnents,  the  Pangkong  lake  on 
the  north  and  Elangra  valley  on  the  south,  a 
region  unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  its  rug- 
ged, defiaut  grandeur,  its  elevation,  its  ex- 
tent of  snow  covered  peaks,  its  glaciers,  its 
impetuous  torrents^  its  wild  animals  affording 
game  to  the  sportsman,  its  flora,  its  mineral 
wealth  and  its  soft  serene  valleys.  The  Ca- 
bul  and  Indian  tributaries,  the  Indus,  the 
Cabul  river,  the  Jhelum,  the  Chenab,  the 
Ravi,  the  Beas,  and  the  Sutlej,  form  seven 
large  rivers  flowing  through  fertile  valleys. 
The  JhelDm  runs  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere. 
The  course  of  the  Kavee  and  Chenab  is 
short  and  their  valleys  small.  The  Beas  in 
its  upper  portion  forms  the  Kulu  valley,  but 
lower  down  it  becomes  entangled  amongst 
the  lower  ranges  west  of  Mundee  whence 
it  opens  on  the  plains  of  the  Sutlej.  The 
Sutlej  has  a  tortuous  entangled  course,  in 
its   upper  parts,  but  enters  the  valley  west 
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of  Simla,  in  Sakeyt  and  Balaspore  >vitbin 
these  regions  to  the  wesb  of  the  Beas  v^alley 
in  the  valley  of  Kangra,  and  the  valley 
of  Dehra  or  Dehra  Dhoou,  to  the  east  of  the 
Satlej  almost  out  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas. 

The  Dhera  Dlioon  is  a  winter  valley.  Its 
length  is  abont  45  miles  and  its  breadth 
abont  half  that.  It  is  shut  on  the  north  by 
the  Sewalik  range  rising  3,000  feet  high. 
On  the  east  are  numerous  mountains  rising 
7,000  or  8,000  feet,  amongst  them  Mussuri 
and  Landour;  the  Asun  and  the  Sooswa 
rivers  drain  it.  It  is  clear  of  jungle  and 
well  cultivated.  The  tea  plant  thrives  and 
the  village  of  Dehra  is  large  and  thriving. 

In  ike  Kangra  valley,  some  places  like 
Bhagsoo  (Dharmsala)  and  the  road  from 
Kangra  town;  Haurabagh  and  Fouta^Kal 
are  beautiful,  as  also  are  the  views  uf 
the  Snowy  Bange.  Kot  Kangra  or  Kangra 
town  was  the  capital  of  a  powerful  hill 
state  which  was  conquered  by  the  Sikhs. 
It  is  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Bhagsooy  above  Dharmsala,  is  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Haurabagh  is  7,000  feet,  and  Foota- 
kal  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Kangra 
people  are  sturdy,  honest  and  independent. 

The  Sutlej  vallsy  commences  a  few  miles 
above  Mundee  and  continues  up  for  about 
40  miles  almost  to  Simla  and  Subathoo  and 
has  the  sanitaria  of  Simla,  Kussowli,  Nag- 
kunda  and  Chor.  Mundee  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  Mundee  state. 

The  Sutlej  people  are  amiable  and  gentle, 
free  of  low  cunning,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  mixed  race  between  the  Tartar  and  the 
common  hill  men.  They  are  fair,  well 
made  and  strong,  but  are  filthy  and  indi- 
gent. The  women  have  a  toga  fastened 
round  the  waist. 

Nag  Kunda  is  estimated  at  9,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Chor  is  12,000  feet. 

The  Beas  vulley  exceeds  in  beauty  that 
of  Kashmir.  It  runs  from  the  Bajaora  moun- 
tain on  the  north  to  the  Snowy  range  on 
the  south,  a  length  of  about  GO  miles,  and 
its  heights  range  from  4,5oO  feet  at  the  foot 
of  the  Bajaora  pass  to  9,000  feet  at  Balha  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rotang  pass.  Saltanpur  is 
4,584  feet.  It  is  the  only  town  in  the  val- 
ley, and  trades  with  Ladak,  Central  Asia, 
Mundy  and  Kangra.  Polyandry  prevails  in 
the  Beas  valley,  but  the  general  immorality 
is  ascribed  to  the  large  numbers  of  Yarkundi 
traders. 

KtUu. — The  poorer  Kuln  people  wear  only 
a  blanket,  wound  around  the  waist  and  one 
end  flung  across  the  shoulders  and  pinned 
across  the  chest,  men  and  women  often  dress 
alike,  but  the  long  hair  of  the  women  is 
plaited  in  one  tress. 
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Hot  springs  occur  at  Parbntty. 

Vegetaimi. — In  '  the  Sikkim  HimalaJ 
the  giiint  peaks  of  Donkiah,  Kincbiogf 
(22,756)  and  Kinchinjinga,  the  tliird  g 
est  mountain  of  the  world  (28,178  feet^) 
surpassed  in  altitude  by  the  Koi'ak 
(28,278  feet)  and  mount  Everest  (29,i 
feet)  form  the  culminating  poinUi  iu 
magniiicently  wooded  region.  The  irs 
tempei^te  vegetation  supersedes  the  subti 
pical  above  4,000-0,000  feet,  and  the  elei 
tion  at  which  this  change  takes  place  a 
responds  roughly  with  that  at  whicbl 
winter  is  marked  by  an  annual  fall  of  son 
This  phenomenon  varies  extremely  with< 
latitude,  longitude,  humidity,  and 
local  circumstances.  In  Ceylon  and 
Madi-as  Peninsula,  whose  mountains  ai 
9000  feet,  and  where  considerable  tracts 
elevated  above  6-8,000  feet,  snow  has 
been  known  to  fall.  On  the  Khasia 
tains,  which  attain  7000  feet,  and  wh 
great  extent  of  surface  is  above  5000, 
seems  to  be  unknown.  In  Sikkim,  snow 
nually  falls  at  about  6000  feet  elevation, 
Nipal  at  5000  feet,  in  Kumaon  and  Grarfa 
at  4,000,  and  in  the  extreme  West  Himai 
lower  still.  Gaultheria  nnrnmularia, 
several  other  |>lants,  extend  into  the  N. 
Himalaya  and  are  also  found  intheJa 
mountains  which  are  nearlv  3,000 
distant  and  some  plants  have  been  fa 
intermediate  localities,  as  the  Gaoii 
which  occurs  along  the  whole  Hima! 
range,  and  in  the  Khasia,  and  which 
probably  be  found  in  the  mouniains  of 
Malay  peninsula  and  of  Sumatra ;  and 
are  many  other  Java  plants  which  are 
uniformly  spread  over  the  hilly  distri 
India  and  Ceylon,  G.  fragrantissima  and 
trichophylla  also  occur  in  the  Himaf 
and  in  the  interior  Himalaya,  are  represei 
by  a  few  species  in  the  plains  of  the  PnDJ 
on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  western  Himal 
and  even  on  the  Elhasia  mountains.  Spi 
Kamtchatica,  chamoedri folia,  and  sorbifol 
and  Paris  polyphylla,  are  also  Siberian  foi 
which  extend  into  the  rainy  Himalaya, 
Corydalis  sibirica  and  Nymphoea  pumila 
I'emarkable  instances  of  specific  ideniitj 
tween  Khasia  and  Siberian  plants. 

The  limits  of  certain  European  plants 
well  defined.  Myrtus  communis  is  r^i  ^o 
further  east  than  Afghanistan;  Nym 
alba,    Marrubium  vulgare,  Nepeta 
Potentilla  reptans,  andTrifolinmiragifi 
have  not  been  observed  beyond  Kas 
Cratcegus  oxyaoantha    stops-  in  Kisht 
Rubus  fruticosus  in    the  outer  hills 
Jamu ;  and  Aquilegia  vulgaris  in  K 
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Kanj  Iforih  Afrioan  or  Arabian  forms 

as  Pegannni  harmala,  Fagooia  cretica, 

ites  segypb'aca,  Acacia  arabica,  Albagi, 

gea,  Calotropis,  Salvadora  Persica,  ex- 

ibronghoafcall  the  drier  parts  of  India. 

and  Chfisnats  prevail   tbronghoat  the 

aja,  Khasia,  and  Malayan  Peninsula, 

ding  to  the  level  of  the  sea   in  East 

i,  Malaya,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo, 

tiiroQghoat  the  Peninsula  of  Hindclstan 

Ceylon  are  wholly  absent.    Conifeine  not 

inhabit  high  levels,  (along  with  these 

i),  bai;  descend  considerably  below  4,000 

;  of  these,  Pinusy  Podocarpus,   Taxus, 

Bacrydinm,  are  all  found  in  the  Malay 

ala  nnd  Khasia,  but  not  one  in  the 

Bstan Peninsula  or  Ceylon,  though  these 

t  far  more  extensive  and  loftier  moun- 

Itoges.    CycodeeBy  are  absent  in  Ceylon, 

Ims  and  epiphytic  Vacciniaceffi  in  that 

and  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindcstan  are 

tively  rare. 

descending  from  Darjiling  the  zones  of 

tionare  well  marked.     At  a  little  be- 

,000  feet,  or  between  6,000  and  7,000  by 

)   The  oak,  chesnut  and  magnolia,  the 

features  of  7,000—10,000  feet 

Immediaf'^ly  below  6,600,   appears 

•fern  (Alsophila  gigantea,  Wall,)  a 

distributed    plant,    common   to  the 

ra  from  Nepal  eastward  to  theMalayan 

la,  Java  and   Ceylon.     Dr.  Hooker 

one  species  in  these  mountains  :  a 

ttnilar,   or  possibly   distinct    species,- 

tt   the  foot    of  the     outer    range. 

Palms,  a  species  of  Calamus,    the 

"  of  the  Lepcha:   The  fruit  of  ail  the 

are  eaten  by  the  Lepcha  and  the  stems 

species  are  applied  to  various  econo- 

ses.   This,  though  not  a  very  large 

climbs  lofty  trees,  and  extends  some 

B  through  the  forest :  6,500  feet  is  the 

limit  of  palms  in   the  Sikkim  Hima- 

and  one  species   alone  attains  so  great 

nation.    Four  other  Calami  range  be- 

1,000  and  6,000  feet  on  the  outer  hills, 

of  which  are  found  40  miles  distant 

the  plains.     Among  the  other  palms  of 

is   the    "Simong** — a    species    of 

which  is  rare,- and  ascends  to  nearly 
feet. 

itKUion. — Firing  the  forest  is  so  easy 
drier  months  of  the  year,  that  a  good 
of  cultivation  is  met  with  on  the  spurs, 
'  below  5,000  feet,  the  level  mo.st  affect- 
the  Lepcha,  Limbo  and  Sikkim  Bho- 
The  term  Sikkim  Bhothea  is  applied  to 
Te  recent  immigrants  from  Thibet, 
ve  settled  in  Sikkim,  and  are  an  in- 
M,  well  conducted  people.  The 
~  again,  of  Bhotau,   to  the  eastward, 
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rarely  reside  except  at  Darjiling,  and  bear 
the  97orst  reputation  (and  most  deservedly) 
of  any  of  the  numerous  people  who  flock  to 
Darjiling.  These  should  not  be  .confounded 
with  any  other  Bhothean  tribes  of  Thibet, 
Sikkim  or  Nepal.  The  mountain  slopes  are 
so  steep,  that  these  spnrs,  or  little  shelves, 
are  the  only  sites  for  habitation  between  the 
very  rare  flats  on  the  river  banks,  and  the 
mountain  ridges,  above  G,000  feet,  beyond 
which  elevation,  cultivation  is  rarely  if  ever 
carried  by  the  natives  of  Sikkim.  The  varie« 
ties  of  grain  are  diflerent,  but  as  many  os  eight 
or  ten  kinds  are  grown  without  irrigation  by 
the  Lepcha,  and  the  produce  is  described  as 
very  good  (80  fold).  Much  of  this  success  is 
due  to  the  great  dampness  of  the  climate ; 
were«it  not  for  this,  the  culture  of  the  grain 
would  probably  be  abandoned  by  the  Lep* 
cha,  who  never  remain  for  more  than  three 
seasons  on  one  spot.  A  large  bamboo  ( "Pao," 
Lepcha)  is  the  prevailing  plant  near  the  base 
of  these  valleys  ;  it  attains  a  height  of  40  to 
60  feet,  and  the  culms  average  in  thickness 
the  human  thigh;  it  is  unarmed,  deep 
green,  or  purplish  and  used  as  large  water 
vessels.  Besides  this,  there  are  nearly  a 
dozen  kinds  of  bamboo  known  to  the  Lep- 
cha. *  A  timber  of  the  Himalaya,  universally 
adopted  for  ploughshares  and  other  purposes 
requiring  a  hard  wood,  is  the  '^  Sing-brang- 
kun"  of  the  Lepcha,  which  ascends  4,000  feet 
on  the  mountains.  In  very  dry  soils  it  is  re- 
placed by  "sal"  (Vateria robusta)^ and  more 
rarely  tliQ.  Pinus  longifolia.  SterculisB,  of 
two  species,  are  common,  as  Psdderia  foetida, 
which,  as  well  as  many  Cucurbitaceae,  pep- 
pers, Gnetum,  Porana,  a  few  Convolvulacece 
andntnany  AsclepioidesB,  Hoya,  &g.,  climb 
high.  A  troublesome  dipterous  insect  swarms 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  it  is  very  small, 
floating  like  a  speck  before  the  eye.  The 
bite  of  this  (the  ^'  Pipsa*')  leaves  a  small  spot 
of  extravasated  blood  under  the  cuticle,  very 
irritating  if  not  opened.  A  white  flowered 
rue,  Buta  albiflora,  is  sometimes  cultivated, 
and  very  common  ;  truly  wild  or  at  eleva- 
tions of  3  to  7,000  feet ;  it  is  commonly  used 
for  all  diseases  of  fowls,  mixed  with  their 
food.  Two  species  of  bamboo,  "  Payong" 
and  **  Praong"  of  the  Lepcha,  here  replace 
the  "  Pao"  of  the  foot  of  tbe  hills.  The 
former  flowered  abundantly,  the  culms,  20 
feet  high,  being  wholly  a  difinse  panicle  of 
inflorescence.  The  **  Praong"  bears  a  round 
head  of  flowers  at  the  apex  of  the  lofty 
branches. 

A  thousand  feet  abo^  Pnnkabaree  inHhe 
outer  Himalaya,  the  prevalent  timber  is 
gigantic,  and  scaled  by  climbing  Legumi- 
nosee,  as  the  Bauhinia  and   Bobiuia,  which 
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fiometimos  sheath  the  imnks  or  span  the 
forest  with  huge  oahles  joining  tree  to  t^ee. 
Their  trunks  are  also  clothed  with  parasiti- 
cal orchids,  and  still  more  beantifully 
there,  with  Pothos  (Scindapsus),  Peppers, 
Onetnm,  Vines,  Gonvolvalns,  and  Bigno- 
nisB.  The  beantj  of  the  drapery  of  the  Po- 
thos leaves  is  pre-eminent,  whether  for  the 
graceful  folds  the  foliage  assumes,  or  for 
the  liveliness  of  its  colour. 

From  one  steppe,  the  ascent  to  Punkaharee 
is  sudden  and  steep,  and  accompanied  with  a 
change  in  soil  and  vegetation.  The  mica  slate 
and  clay  slate  protrude  every  where,the  former 
full  of  garnets.  A  giant  forest  replaces  the 
attinted  and  hushy  timber  of  the  Terai  Pro- 
per ;  of  which  the  Duabanga.  and  species  of 
Terminalia  form  the  prevailing  trees,  with 
Cedrela  and  the  Gordonia  WalHchii.  Smaller 
timber  and  shrubs  are  innumerable ;  a  succu- 
lent character  pervades  the  bushes  and 
herbs,  occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  IJrti- 
caceeB.  Large  bamboos  rather  crest  the  hills 
than  court  the  deeper  shade,  and  of  the 
latter  there  is  abundance,  for  the  torrents 
cut  a  straight,  deep,  and  steep  course  down 
the  hill  flanks :  the  gulleys  they  ti*aver8e 
are  choked  with  vegetation  and  bridged  by 
fallen  trees,  whose  trunks  are  richly  clothed 
with  Dendrobium  Piorardi  and  other  epi- 
phytical orchids,  with  pendulous  Lycopodia 
and  many  ferns,  Hoya,  Scitaminese,  and  si- 
milar types  of  the  hottest  and  dampest 
climates.  The  forest  is  truly  magnificent 
along  the  steep  mountain  sides.  The  pro- 
portion of  deciduous  trees  is  considerable 
partly,  probably,  due  to  the  abundance  of 
the  Dillenia,  Cassia,  and  Sterculia,  whose 
copious  fruit  is  all  the  more  conspicuous 
from  the  leafless  condition  of  the  plant.  The 
white  or  lilac  blossoms  of  the  convolvulus 
like  Thunbergia,  and  other  Acanthacesd  were 
the  pre<iominant  features  of  the  shrubby  ve- 
getation, and  very  handsome.  All  around, 
the  hills  rise  steeply  five  or  six  thousand 
feet,  clothed  in  a  dense  deep  green  dripping 
forest.  Torrents  rush  down  the  slopes, 
their  position  indicated  by  the  dipping  of 
the  forest  into  their  beds,  or  the  occasional 
cloud  of  spray  rising  above  some  more  bois- 
terous part  of  their  course. 

Products  <md  Commerce. — A  range  of  hills, 
called  the  Gkurow,  the  Khassia,  the  Jynteea, 
and  the  Naga,  divides  the  valley  of  Assam 
from  the  valleys  of  Sylhet  and  Gachar,  and 
there  the  tea  plant  thrives  well,  and 
planters  and  companies  have  established 
themselves,  and  aw  cultivating  the  plant 
BuccessfuUy.  Indeed,  the  tea  soils  of  China 
and  India  are  said  to  be  almost  exactly  alike. 
At  DarjUing  and   its    neighbourhood,    tea 
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has   been  cultivated  most  successfully  to  s 
large  extent,  and  its  cultivation  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing.    Through  Daijiling  is  the  shortest 
mountain  pasRi^  across  the  Himalaya  into 
Thibet  and  Central  Asia,  and  there   is  no 
doubt   that  a    large    commerce   in  British 
manufactures  could  be  established  for  these 
countries.     Mr.  Moorcroft,  who  travelled  in 
Thibet  and  Central  Asia,    gare   it   as  his 
opinion  that  '4t  is  at  our    option   whether 
Central  Asia  shall  be  supplied  with  goods 
from  Russia    or  England.*'     The  brothers 
Schlagintweit,  corroborated  that  view.    Mr. 
Bogle  who  was  deputed  by  Warren  Hastings 
to  report  upon  the    trade  of  Thibet,  said,  in 
1775,  that  the  trade  must  have  been  a  verj 
considerable  one    in    broadcloths,  and    tbttc 
the  demand  for  it  was  still  very  great  in  his 
time.     Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Colonization  Committee,  said   there  was 
nothing    the  Thibetans  admired    more  tbsn 
the  cloth  of   his  garment-s,  and  he  believed, 
if  they  could  obtain  British  woollens,  tbej 
would  gladly  use  them.     The  principal  pro- 
ducts of  Thibet  are  gold,  jewels,  shawl- wool 
(the  same  as  the  Cashmere  shawls  are  nude 
of),  ponies,    immense  quantities    of    bono, 
and  salt.     Almost  all  the    salt  consumed  in 
the  Himalaya     is  from  Thibet,   and  it  is 
brought  with  immense    labour,   upon  tiie 
backs  of  men,  women,  children,  and  animsk 
When  the  communication    is  made  easyssd 
cheap  from  Calcutta  to    Darjiling,  the  M 
of  Europe  will  entirely  supersede   thsl  of 
Thibet  in  the  Himalaya,  and  the  natives,  too, 
much  prefer  it.     Railroads  are  now  in  oooise 
of  construction  and  the  line   between  &1- 
cutta  and    Daijiling  may  be  completed  in 
two  or  three  years. — The  plantations  at  pre- 
sent   extend    only    as    far    as    Debroghar, 
some    days  journey     below    Sudiya    snd 
from     Debroghur    as    far     as     Gowhatee 
in     Lower     Assam     there      are     immense 
tracts   of    waste  land    on    both    sides   o( 
the  Berhampooter    suitable  for  tea  culti^ 
tion.     The  export  of  tea  from  Assam  in  1856 
amounted  to  812,000  pounds,  and  from  the 
then   existing  plantations  it   was  estimated 
that  the  export  in  1867  would  be  1.000,000; 
in  1868, 1,260,000;  in  1869, 1,600,000  ;  sad 
in    1860,  2,000,000.      The    brothers   Schla- 
gintweit  and  Dr.  Hooker,   stated   unhesitst* 
ingly  that  tea  of  an  excellent  quality,  oouki 
be  grown  all  along  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  from  the  Indus   to    the  Brams- 
kund,  a  distance  of  more  than  1,300  mikk 
Lcmgtuiges. — No  one  of  the    nations  or 
races  of  those  who  were  occupying  India  sad 
South  Eastern  Asia,  prior  to  the  mabomedaa 
invasions,  retain  any  strictly  historical  le- 
cord  of  the  routes  by  which  they  reached 
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present  localities  or  of  the  dates  of 
t^  wlTents.  Researches  into   the  families 
kngoage  to  which  the  spoken   dialects 
ioogynndthe  existing  physical  pecaliarities 
ibe  several  races  peiinit  however,  the  be- 
that  India  and  the    island    parts  of 
ih  Eastern  Asia  were  peopled  long  prior 
bktoric times)  that  a  snccession  of  races, 
of  branches  of  the  same  human  family, 
entered  India  and  in  some  instances  be- 
e  amalgamated  with   or  been  disperaed 
gst  the  prior  occupants,  or  have  pushed 
further  on  into  less  peopled  or  less 
le  districts,  or  amid  forest  and  mountain 
In  India  proper  from  the  Himalaya 
peComorin,  even  yet,  every  village  and 
hamlet,  have  small  bodies  of  predial 
who  though  possessing  certain  minor 
Itaral  rights  are  not  allowed  to   pur- 
lands  ;  are  compelled  to  reside  outside 
Tillage  walls,  and  are  prevented  quitting 
locality,  for  they  furnish  the   only    free 
available  for  the  work  of  the  field, 
total  number  of  the  non- Aryan  aborigines 
oateastes  is  estimated  at  1 2,260,000  peo- 
On  this  point.  Chevalier  Bunsen,  men- 
that  throughout  Asia,  the  two  great  na- 
who  once  centred  thd  one  in  the  Altai 
the  pasture  land    towards   the    Hi- 
ija,  the  other  having  its  centre  in  the 
monntaius,  appear  in  Asia  as   the  sub- 
or  primary   element,  as  the  subdued 
m  of  Iranian  civilization,  and  that 
iginal  languages  of  India  which  at- 
their  full  development  in  the  Dekhan 
helong  to  that  stock. 

of  the  traders  of  the  snow  valleys 
some  members  of  their  families  resid- 
^  Daha  or  Gyani  on  the  Nuna  |^har 
The  great  body  of  the  hill  men  are 
ts ;  there  are  a  few  villages  of  Brah- 
their  residences  are  respectable,  and 
P7  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  vil- 
nte,  the  huts  of   the    Dom   or  Hali 
on  a  low  range.     The  Dom  are  here- 
bondsmen   to  the  Rajputs.      Basgi 
dwell  there,   and  are,  both  men  and 
en,  singers  at  the  temples.    The  men  of 
c^es  in  the  hills  are  short  and  of  poor 
Biqne;  they  look  worn  and  get  deep  lincil 
^e  face  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
yonng   women    are    often    extremely 
h  those  living  in  the  higher  and  colder 
^es,  having,  at  16  or  16,  a  complexion  as 
'  as  many  Spaniards  or  Italians,  and  with 
regolar    features.     But     they     grow 
ep  as  they  advance  in  years,  and  become 
plam. 

In  the  Himalaya,  according  to  Mr.  Ait- 

^~  >n,  the    various    dialects   are    mixed 

-W  in  great  confusion ;  on  the  north- 
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em  Assam  frontier  are  found,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  from  east  to  west,  the  Aka, 
Abor,  Doffla,  Miri,  and  Mishmi;  next  to 
these  is  Bootea,  which  carries  us  as  far  east 
as  the  TeestA  :  Sikkim,  or  the  country  be- 
tween the  Teesta  and  the  Singhaleela  range, 
contains  the  Lepcha  and  Limbu  dialects. 
The  Sikkim  Terai  gives  us  the  Dhimal, 
Bodo  or  Mechi  and  Koch  which  latter  also 
occupy  the  plains  of  Koch  Bahar,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Runjpoor,  Dinajpoor  and 
Purneah.  In  Nepal,  according  to  Mr.  Hodg- 
son and  Dr.  Campbell's  researches,  we  find 
a  perfect  maze  of  dialects.  Beginning  from 
the  Singhaleela  range  we  find  Limbu  or 
Kiranta  which  goes  west  as  far  as  the 
Dudkoosi  River  in  longitude  86^  44',  Sher- 
will  found  the  Onrung  in  the  higher  parts 
of  Singhaleela,  closely  connected  with 
whom  are  the  Murmi.  Along  the  lower 
hills  are  the  Magar,  who  extend  to  the 
west*  as  far  as  Pal  pa.  Somewhere  about 
here  we  should  apparently  place  the  Brabmu, 
Ghepang,  Hayu  or  Vayu,  and  Kusumbha. 
In  Central  Nepal  are  the  Newar,  Pahri,  and 
Bhramo  a  dialect  of  Magar,  also  the 
Darahi  or  Dorhi,  Danwar,  and  Paksya.  The 
Tharu  live  in  the  Terai,  between  Chumpa- 
rum  and  the  Khatmandoo  valley,  as  far  west 
as  the  river  Gandak.  These  last  four  are 
classed  among  Indo-Germanic  languages. 
The  rest  are  Turanian,  with  more  or  less  in- 
fusion of  Hindi.  The  Parbattia  or  Paharia,  a 
dialect  of  Hindi,  is  spoken  all  over  Nepal 
and  is  the  court  language.  West  of  tiiia 
again  comes  the  Palpa,  then  the  Thaksya, 
Sunwar,  and  Sarpa,  the  dialects  of  Kumaon 
and  Garhwal,  which  carry  us  on  to  the  Mil- 
chan  of  Kunawar,  the  Handisi,  and  Tibars- 
kad  north  of  it.  West  of  this  come  the 
Dogra  dialects  of  theT  Punjab  hills.  On  the 
Southern  Assam  frontier  we  have  the  numer- 
ous Naga  and  Singpho  dialects  the  Mikir 
and  Angami,  the  languages  of  the  Khassia 
and  Jaintia  hill  men  the  Boro  in  Cachar,  and 
the  Garo  in  the  hills  of  that  name.  The 
Kooki  occupy  parts  of  Tipperah  and  Chitta- 
gong  and  the  Mug  race  are  in  Arrakan  and 
Chittagong. 

Of  the  Qeology  of  the  Himalaya  and  its 
subsidiary  mountain  ranges  certain  parts 
have  been  studied,  especially  the  lower  for- 
mation of  the  Siwalik  range.  Other  por- 
tions of  the  Himalaya,  together  with  the 
hills  beyond  Peshawur,  to  the  Safed  Koh, 
Hindu  Kush,  and  Snlaimani  ranges,  are  al- 
most unexplored,  and  the  only  published 
accounts  of  their  structure  are  to  be  found 
in  a  few  scattered  and  brief  notices  in  the 
travels  of  Vigne,  Jacquemont  and  others, 
and  in  several  papers  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
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The  Hntiia  find  nnmerons  fossil  bones  in 
the  table  land  jnst  north  of  the  Himalaya 
which  they  call  Bijli  Har.  Aerolites  are 
common  about  the  passes  and  Mr.  Danlop 
picked  up  several.  They  are  called  Devi 
gola,  bullets  of  the  goddess  "  Devi."  A 
great  npbeavemeiit  along  the  line  of  the 
Himalaya  has  elevated  a  narrow  belt  of  the 
plains  into  the  Sewalik  Hills  (determined  to 
be  of  tertiary  ao^e)  and  added  many  thousand 
f«et  to  the  height  of  the  Himalaya,  and  fHcts 
tend  to  the  conclasion  that  India  had  one 
long  term  and  one  protracted  fauna  which 
lived  through  a  period  corresponding  to 
several  terms  of  the  tertiary  periods  of 
Europe*  The  density  of  the  sti*ata  of  the 
earth's  crust  under,  and  in  the  vicinity  of, 
the  Himalayan  mountains  is  less  than  that 
uuder  the  plains  to  the  south,  the  deficiency 
increasing  as  the  stations  of  observation  ap- 
proach the  Himalayas  and  being  a  maxi> 
mum  when  they  are  situated  on  the  range 
itself. 

WatershecL  — The  Hi malay an  wat ersh ed 
has  invariably  been  found  to  lie  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  north  of  the  great 
Himalayan  peaks  which,  from  the  side  of 
Hindoostan,  seem  to  form  the  watershed. 
This  peculiarity  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
routes  of  A.  Zaskari.  The  Himalaya  give 
forth  four  great  rivers,  the  Brahmaputi-a, 
Indus,  Sutlej  and  Kurnali  or  Gogra.  These 
are  called  by  the  Thibetans,  Tam-jan-kham- 
ba,  or  Horse's-mouth ;  Singh-gi  khamba,  or 
Lion*s-mouth  :  Laugchan-khamba,  or  BulTs- 
mouth  and  Mabja-khamba,  or  Peacock's 
mouth.  These  iour  great  rivers  drain  the 
Kailas  group  of  mountains.  They  rise  close 
to  the  great  Kailas  Purbut. 

Belts  of  Vegetation .-jThe  flora  of  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains;  including  that  of  the 
most  northern  parrs  of  China,  shows  an 
almost  complete  identity  with  the  genera 
found  covering  the  elevated  belt  of  the  Hi- 
malaya. If  we  commence  with  the  bases  of 
these  mountains,  and  pass  successively 
through  the  sevei^al  belts,  and  (analogous 
to  what  takes  place  between  the  parallels  of 
latitude  of  40°  and  45®),  experience  the  ra- 
pid decrease  of  mean  temperatures  and  the 
quick  succession  of  vegetable  productions, 
we  first  find  a  vegetation  similar  to  that  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  India ;  the  agri- 
cultural products  consist  of  rice,  millet,  ama* 
ranth,  an  esculent  arum,  ginger,  turmeric,  a 
little  cotton,  and  sugar  at  the  season,  suc- 
ceeded by  wheat,  barley  and  buck-wheat  in 
the  cold  weather  months.  Along  with 
plantains,  oleander,  and  some  of  the  orange 
tribe,  we  meet  also  with  some  species 
which  were  long  considered  peculiar  to  China, 
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as  Marlea  bcgonifolia  and  Honttuynia  cor« 
data,  with  species  of  Chlorauthus,  Incarvil- 
lea,  and  Hiptage.  On  ascending  we  pass 
through  difiet^nt  gradations  of  vegetation 
until  reaching  the  regions  of  the  oaks  and 
rhododendrons,  which  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  that  of  pines,  we  meet 
another  mild  region,  with  a  flora  which 
must  approximate  to  that  of  Dhe  mountains 
of  the  Central  provinces  of  China,  for  here 
we  find  the  Chinese  genera,  Abelia  and  Eurja, 
with  Staunton ia,  Kadsura,  Hovenia,  &c 
and  it  is  in  tlie  midst  of  similar  vege- 
tation that  the  tea  plant  is  everywhere  found. 
It  cannot  be  a  difficult  task  to  transfer  from 
one  country  to  another,  a  plant  which  groirs 
naturallv  and  is  cultivated  extensivelv  in  one 
which  possesses  so-mauy  of  the  plants  which 
are  common  to  the  two,  and  not  found 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Royle  notices  at  length,  the 
similarity  of  products  of  the  Chinese  ie% 
districts  and  the  Himalaya :  he  says, 
as  the  camphor*  varnish,  wood  oil,  and  tallow 
treep,  constitute  a  part  of  the  natural  riches 
of  China,  so  wo  have  in  the  Himalaya  and 
at  their  foot,  Campbora  glandulifera,  con- 
taining solid  grains  of  camphor  in  its  wood; 
Melanorrhsea  uaitata  ( iruiZ)  yields  abundance 
of  excellent  varnish,  besides  Rhus  vernicifcr*, 
the  varnish  tree  of  Japan,  which  is  common' 
in  the  Himalaya.  Wood  oil  is  yielded  bf 
several  species  ofDipteroCarpus :  oil  isot 
twined  from  apricot  seeds,  and  from  Priii^ 
pia  utilis  in  China  as  it  is  in  the  HimalayaaB^ 
paper  of  the  Daphne  cannabinais  aUoapnv  * 
duct  common  to  both  as  also  the  butter  oC 
Bassia  butyracea,  which  abounds  at  Almo^ 
rah. 

AnUnal  life. — Man  dwells  in  villages  upt-o 
12,000  feet.  The  partridge  has  been  observed 
16,080  feet  above     the   sea  and  crows  and 
ravens  16,600.       The  Khaij  pheasants  nerer 
descend  below  12,000  and  high  over  the  Kln- 
chinghow  (22,756)  flocks  of  wild  geese  arsj 
seen   to   wing  their  flight. — Powell,    HaM 
Book  Econ.   Prod.  Punjab,  p.    127  aud  1*28. 
Outer  Monntaiv-8  of  Kcmaon,  by  Captain  Het'i 
bert  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  Vols.  xi.  xii.    Boyle  J/|^ 
Him.  Bot.,   p.   xii.     8ohl,    Herm,   Campht 
pp.  46,  147-8,  168.     Thompsons  Travels,  pwj 
87.    Hooker  f.  et.  Tlwm.  Hooker,  Rim.  /onrj 
Vol.  I,  pp.  103,    108,  281.       The   Uniren 
Ret^'ew,  No,  3  p.  351>.     Major   Canningham^] 
OaptainStracltey.     Report  Brit.   AssoeiaHon. 
1847.      Aniuds   of    Indian  AdwUnisfratumf] 
Vol  XIL  p.  63,  78. 

HIMALAYAN  ALDER,  syn.  of  Alnni^ 
Nepaleusis. 

HIMALAYAN  CHIEBTTA.    See   Chi- 

retta. 
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HBiAUS* 
HiMALArAM  CEDAR,  CedruB  deodara, 

i  HIMALAYAN  CHESNUT,   Enq.,  Paria 

DHS  Roulii. 

IHIMALATfAN    FIB,    Picea    webbiana, 

I  HIMALAYAN  GENTIAN.       Oentiaha 

.  Wdi 
HIMALAYAN  HORNBEAM,    Carpinus 
linea. 

IMALAYAN    IBEX.         Capra;    Ibex 
irana.     Bhjth.      See  CapreoB.   Mara- 

[ALAYAN  OAK.     Querons  incana. 

ma. 

[ALAYAN  RHUBARB.     See  Rhn- 

IMALAYAN  SPRUCE,  Abiea  sraithi- 
WaU. 

iklMR.     See  Koh. 

lAIfOSHOO.       Sans,     from    Hi  ma, 

and  angshoo,  ravs  of  li^bt. 

"lAlTTOPUS  CANDIDUS.  Syn.  of  H. 
)teras;  the  black- winged  stilt  of.  En- 
Asia,    all    Africa:   and  coiumou    in. 

iAUS,  RenneH   (p.  125-6)   sunpects 
iDsandlmaas  to  be. different  readinprs 
tune  name  ;  and  Imaus  or  Himaas, 
the  same  derivation  as  the  compound 
rit  word  Himmaleh,  aignifying  snowy 
the  name  at  present  used,  and  Pliny 
>$b6  meaning  well.     A  chain  anciently 
ITaams,  which  rises  in  leaser  Asia,  and 
OMtward    thruugh     Armenia, — from 
deriating  to  the  S.   E.,    shiits  up 
[Mth  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea^-^was 
by  Ptolemy,  under  the    names  of 
^lUfSariphi,  and  Paropamisas,  dividing 
•iaaiid  Tapuri,  from  Parthia  ;  Margi- 
H  Aria  ;  and  Boctna^  from  the  pro- 
of Paropamisus  :  or,  according  to  mo- 
S^graphy,   dividing  Mazaudoran,   or 
lUn  from    Cumis ;  the   conntries  of 
'«n,  Corcan,  and    Karasm,  from  Ko- 
^;  Balk  and  Gaur,  from  Segfskan  or 
and  irnally  was  made  to  join  that 
which,  under  tlie  name  of  Indian  Can- 
divided  India  from  Bactria  ;  and  after- 
^k  the  names  of  Imaus  and  Emo- 
*paratiDg  India    from  Scythia.     The  i 
^t  Mr.  t'orster    crossed,  near   the 
sea,  had  a' north  and  south  direction 
iswers  to  the  mountains  Masdoramus 
Memy,  which  shut  up  the  eastern  side 
Ihia  proper,  situated  on  the  S.  E.  of 
ipiao.    The  modern  name  qf  the  ridge 
-hoody;  and   Mr,  Forster  remarks, 
elevation  of*  it  is  far  greater  on  the 
^Q  on  the  east  i  so  that  the  lands  of 
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KorasaU)  ate,  in  general,  more  elevated  than 
those  towards  Ispahan.  The  Kana-hoody 
mountains  are  those  which  M.  D'Anvillehas 
exi^ended  to  Herat  and  Cabal. — RenjielVa 
Memoir,  p.   125-6,  190. 

HIMAVUT,  Sans,  from  Hima,  cold.  See 
Inscriptions,  p.  371. 

HIMA  VIMALA  MUKTAGUNA  '*  a 
string  of  pearls  as  pure  as  snow"  is  a  com- 
parison which  occurs  in  the  Mudra  Bakshasha 
poem. —  HifuL  Th&at,Yo\.  II,  p.  182« 

HIMFiRO'of  Kanawar,  Ulnius  erosa,  also 
Ulmus  pumila,  Pall,     Small  leaved-elm. 

HI  MIS,  a  buddhist  mouastry  near  Leh  in 
Ladak,  12,324  feet  above  the  sea. 

HIMIS.  Arab.  Cicer  arietinum. 

HIMSAGUR)  Beno.  Kalanchoe  laoiniata^ 
Cut  leaved  navel- wort. 

HIMYAR,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abid-us- 
Shams. or  Saba,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Himyaritic  dynasty.  The  most  powerful  of 
this  dynasty  was  Aboo  Karib,  commonly  call- 
ed Tobba^  in  A.  D.  206,  he  covered  the  Kaaba 
with  a  tapestry  of  leather,  and  supplied  its 
door  with  a  lock  of  gold. 

HIMYARITB.  The  terra  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Persian  conquerors  of 
Yemen.  Himyar,  was  the  fifth  monarch  from 
Kahtan,and  gave  his  name  totheHimayaritie 
dynasty,  which  ruled  over  Yemen  for  many 
centuries  with  varying  fortune  and  different 
degrees  of  magnificence.  This  dynasty  termi- 
nated on  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by  the  Abys- 
sinian s  in  A.  D.  525,  with  Dthoo  Nawas  the 
last  of  them^  and  the  tyrant  who  destroyed  the 
christians  of  Nejran  by  bnming  20,000  in  a 
pit,  noticed  in  chapter  85  of  the  Koran,  as  the 
martyrs,  the  brethren  of  the  pit.  The  dynasty 
had  ruled  in  Yemen,  for  2,000  years,  and  its 
down-fall  was  accelerated  by  the  intolerance 
of  the  Jewish  Tobbas.  For  a  short  time  prior 
to  A.  1>.  695,  assisted  by  the  Persian  monarchs 
Nowshefwan  and  Kesra  Parwez,  the  dynasty 
again  ruled  over  Yemen,  but  were  ultimately 
put  aside  by  Persia  declaring  Yemen  to  be  a 
satrapy.  Himyar i tic  inscriptions  were  found 
by  Mr.  Cruttenden  in  the  town  of  Senaa. 
They  are,  likewise,  met  with  at  Aden.  The 
ancient  people  called  Himyari  by  the  modern 
Arabs  were  probably  called  Homeiri  by  their 
ancestors,  as  their  territory  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  Homencce  of  Ptolemy. — Geog.  vi. 
6.  Fl'iyfair*8  Yemen.  See  Aboo  Karib,  Aden 
p.  29.  India.  Khadim.  Samarcand. 

HINAB.     Ak.  the  hemp  plant. 

HIJi-BIN-KOMBA.  Singh.  Andrographis 
paniculata.     WaU, 

HIND,  the  term  India,  by  which  this 
country  as  far  as  it  was  known,  is  distinguish- 
ed in  the  earliest  Grecian  histories,  appears 
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to  be  derived  from  Hind,  the  name  given  to 
it  by  the  ancient  Persians .;  through  whom, 
doubtless,  the  knowledge  both  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  name,  were  transmitted  to  the 
Greeks.  Mr.  Wilkins  says  that  no  such  word 
as  Hindoo,  or  Hindostan,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Sanscrit  Dictiouary.  It  appears  that  the 
people  among  whom  the  Sanscrit  langnage 
was  vernacnlar^styled  tl^eir  country  Bharatan. 
R&nnelVs  Memoir^  p.  xx. 

HINDAULI.  •  Pees.  Syn.  of  Cleome 
yiscosa. 

HINDI,  one  of  tbe  tongues  of  India  it 
abounds  in  Sanscrit  words,  and  has  many 
dialects.  Speaking  generally  the  tongues 
spoken  in  the  whole  of  upper  India,  includ- 
ing the  Panjab,  from  the  Himalayan  to  the 
Yindhyan  range,  may  be  said  to  be  Hindi. 
Also  the  languages  of  Kamaon,  and  Garh- 
wal,  all  along  the  Sub  Himalayan  range  as 
far  as  the  Gogra  river;  the  impure  dialect 
of  the  Gorkha ;  the  Brij-bhasha  (or  Baka 
as  is  pronounced  on  the  Ganges,)  the  Panja- 
bi,  Multani,  Sindi,  Jataki,  Haruti,  Marwari 
and  it  is  said  Konkani.  The  Bengali  is  a 
form  of  Hindi  but  so  highly  polished  as  to 
be  classed  as  a  distinct  tongaa  Seo  India. 
Hindoo. 

HINDIKI.  A  name  by  which  the  bin- 
doos  in  Astracan,  are  known;  of  whom 
there  are  about  five  hundred  families.  Mr, 
Mitchell  says,  that  the  reputation  of  these 
hindu  colonists,  stands  very  high,  and 
that  they  bear  a  preference  over  all  the 
merchants  of  other  nations  settled  in  this 
great  commercial  city. 

HINDIYAN  RIVER  is  navigable  from  the 
sea  up  to  Zeitun,  which  latter  town  is  only 
a  day's  journey  to  Beh-behan  (five  farsangs.^ 
Baron  0.  A.  Be  Bode* 8  Travels  in  Lurisian 
aiid  Arahistan,  p.  304. 

HINDON.     A  river  near  SaharTjnpoor. 

HINDOO.  The  recent  labours  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  Major  Gunuingham,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Dr.  Caldwell, 
Professor  Muller,  Professor  Ballantyne,  Dr. 
W.  W.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  George  Campbell 
and  articles  of  deep  learning  and  research  in 
the  Calcutta,  North  British,  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  all  since  the  middle  of  this  century 
added  more  to  our  knowledge  of  th/ise 
people  than  had  been  acquired  in  preceding 
centunes,  and  it  is  from  these  writings  that 
much  of  the  present  article  has  been  gather- 
ed together.  Hindoo,  Native,  and  Native  of 
India,  are  the  ordinary  names  by  which  the 
idol  worshipping  people  of  British  India  are 
at  present  known,  but  the  terms  are  all  of 
very  recent  use.  The  peoples  to  whom  they 
are  applied  are  only  now  fusing,  under  the 
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firm  sway  of  tbe  British  rule,  and  never  be 
fore  had,  nor  could  have  had,  one  comiDoi 
designation.  Bharata  or  Bharata  vari'b 
has  been  quoted  as  an  ancient  name,  fo 
part  of  the  countries  which  Europetns  in 
elude  in  the  term  India.  Hindu  for  thdpeo 
pie  and  Hindustan  for  the  country,  now  si 
generally  applied  bynativesaawell  as  foreign 
ers  are  possibly  of  Persian  or  Arian  ongio 
And  if  the  latter  the  name  may  have  son 
relation  to  the  seven  rivers  of  the  Panjab 
the  Sabp'ta-Sindhn,  which  the  Arians  me 
with  in  their  course  to  the  south.  Bhanti 
was  an  ancient  king  of  part  of  India  aa 
hence  Mr.  Wilkins  derives  one  ancient  nama 
rejecting  of  course,  in  so  doing,  the  sapfpoft 
tion  that  the  river  Indus,  properly  Siudlui^ 
and  commonly  pronounceid  Sindh,  either 
gave  a  name  to  the  country  or  received  oat 
from  it ;  also,  of  Indu,  a  name  of  the  moon, 
being  the  origin  of  Hindu  or  Hindustan,  tbe 
Sanskrit  having  no  such  words.  (See  Ed(f 
podesa,p.  333.)  The  word  mayhoweTerbi 
of  some  nutrs^ced  foreign  tongue,  in  whiok 
Ind  or  Hind  or  Hindu  meant  black,  for  t 
has  long  been  so  applied  by  the  fairer  raeei 
around  to  the  dark  coloured  populaiiou  a 
the  territories  wh*ich  are  now  comprised  i| 
British  India.  The  Arab,  the  Persian,  thi 
Affghan  and  Sikh  when  speaking  of  tbe 
people  of  India,  only  call  them  *'  black  meB^t 
and  even  in  India  the  mahomedan  descead" 
ents  of  the  Arab,  Persian,  Moghul  aadi^ 
ghan  conquerors  nse  tbe  same  expnB^ 
designation,  "  Kala  Admi,"  literally  W** 
man,  being  ever  in  their  months.  Arf 
hindus  themselves,  in  their  variona  ttmgQ0i 
likewise  so  distinguish  themselves  fy^J^ 
the  fair  foreigners  amongst  them. 
African  races  who  are  brought  to  ludia, 
the  household  slaves  or  guards  of  i»i 
princes  invariably  when  alluding  to  socb 
their  own  people  as  are  bom  in  the. conn 
style  them  Hindi.  Now^a-days,  too, 
the  idol  worshipping  people  call  thems^ 
hindu,  in  this  they  are  merely  folbwiogj 
names  given  to  them  by  their  Antb,  Pei 
Tartly*  and  British  rulers.  It  is  only  of  b 
however,  that  even  Europeans  have  hi 
ally  used  this  term,  for  at  tbe  begioDiog^ 
the  century,  Oentoo  was  the  every  ' 
name  employed, though  it  has  since  gradfl 
fallen  into  disuse.  It.  also,  was  den 
from  a  foreign  people,  the  Portuguese 
was  applied  to  tbe  idol  worsbippers,  VkB 
"  gens*'  of  the  Romans  and  gentile  of 
the  scriptures.  It  never  perhaps 
much  beyond  the  sea-port  towns  and 
there,  if  the  better  educated  amonga* 
natives  ever  employed  it,  their  doing *> 
merely  in  imitation  of  Europeans.  And' 
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timilarlj,  brahmans  and  others  vrhen  great  Vindhyan  range^  took  place  between 
mg  to  their  own  countrymen  likewise  the  fonrteenth  and  eighth  oentaries  before 
them  hiodns.  the  christian  era., 

mdoo  18,  however,  entirely   a   conven-        According  to  Ofaevalier  Bnnsen,  Arya,  in 

India,  means  Lord.     It  is  not  so,  however, 


a   conven- 
ft)  term,  and  does  not  represent  a  nation. 


or  a  religion.     The  great  bulk  of  the  i  in  any   langaage   now  spoken,  but   is  the 


known  by   this  appellation  are  the 
idantsof  Scythian  and  Arian  immi- 
who  in  bye-gone  ages,  as  conquerors 
wanh  of  a  milder  clime,  left  the  cold 
^8of  the  north,  some  offshoots  moving 
and  others  to  the  south.     Rem- 
of  Scythian  languages  are  found  in  Be- 
D,  and  the  seat  of  the  great  Sanscrit 
ng  people  was  long  in  Kashmir,  prov- 
Ithat  one  great  highway  to  the  south,  had 
Along  the  valley  of  the  Indus,   through 
mir,  and  the  Punjab.    But  between  the 
of  the  Indus  and  that  of  theBrahmapu- 
ere  are  twenty  or  thirty  other  passes  in 
imalayas,  through  which  the  northern 
coald  stream    to    the    genial    south, 
the  fimt  of  these  immigrants  seem- 
were  the  Tamil  races,  belonging  to  the 
or  Tartar  family  of  mankind,  a  body 
'komseemta  have  followed  the  course 
Indus  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
la.    As  to  the  date  of  their  advent, 
\  history  is  silent,  but  there   seems 
iht  that  great  branches  of  the  Scythic 
were  occupants  of  India,  at  the  time 
was  invaded  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
uercd,   by  the    Sanskrit  speaking 
of  the  Arian  family.     In  the  norih, 
jagation  or  onsting  of  the  Tamilians 
ill  rank  and  power  was    so   complete 
krit  forms  of  speech  became  the 
of  the  country,  and  the  Kashmiri, 
jabi,  the  Sin^i,  the  Guzerathi,  the 
i)  the  Hindastani  and  the  Bengali,  all 
with  a  large  admixture  of  Sanskrit, 
tongues  known  as  forms  of  Hindi, 
of  the  Nerbndda,  however,  it  is  other- 
Throughout  the  peninsula,  the  langua- 
»ffer  from  the   Sanskrit  in  grammar, 
Ij  admit  Sanskrit  words,  in  the  same 
it  the  Anglo-Saxon   admitted  terms 
'and  civilization  from  the  Norman 
.    At  the  present  day,  the  south  of 
wore  largely  represents  the  Tartar, 
«  north,  the  Arian  race.  But  the  fair, 
colored  Arians   are  to  be  met  with 
^en  to' Cape   Comorin,  and   though 
I  with  the  various  Tamil  nations,  races 
fihea,  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  in 
form,    complexion,   intellect   and 
)  the  brahminical   and  other  Arian 
are  as  distinct  as  when  their  fore- 
first  came  conqneringfrom  the  north, 
t  Arian  migration,  however,  which 
to  have  received  its  first  check  by  the 


Sanskrit  term.  Aria,  a  great  man  (plural 
Ariaha)  which  is  brought  into  the  Telugu 
as  Aryudu,  e3d>c2^  ^ij^g-  or  Aryulu  ej&ceAS 

plural :  and  into  the  Tamil  as  Ariun  ^^luesr 
sing,  and  Aryar  ^ifiaM  or  AxjSLVgoX^iflujir^&r 
plural,  great  man,  singular,  great  men,  plu- 
ral. Brahmans  use  it  amongst  and  for 
themselves  and  the  inferior  castes  invariably 
apply  it  to  the  members  of  the  brahmini- 
cal order  and  to  them  alone.  A  slokam  iu 
the  Sanskrit  work,  the  Amarakosha, 

Arya  vartaha  punia  Bhumi  hi. 

Mad*biam  Vindhya  Himava  yoho, 
i.  e.     "  the  Avian  country,  the  sacred  land 
(lies)  between  the  Vindliya  and  Himalayi," 
while  it  indicates  the  race,  also  explains  the 
utmost  limits  to  the  north  and  south  to  whick 
the  conquering  Arians  extended  their  territo- 
ry in  India.  Major  Cunningham  in  his  leani- 
ed  work  on  the  Bhilsa  topes  (p.  15.)  uses  the 
.term  Arian  in  allusion  to  "theraceof  Aryya, 
whose  emigrations  are  recorded  in  the  Zen- 
davesta,   who  starting  from  Ericene  Vijo, 
gradually  spread  to  the  south-east,  over  Ary- 
ya  vart'ba  or  Aryya-desa,  the  northern  plains 
of  India,  and  to  the  south  west,  over  Iran  or 
Persia :  he  adds  that  the  Medes  are   called 
Apiiox  by  Herodotus.       The  original  meaning 
of  the  word  is  also  said  to  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  Upper  Noble.     It  has  also,  however, 
been  suggested  that  as  the  Arians  were  ori- 
ginally and  essentially  an  agricultural  and 
therefore  a  peasant  race,  they  may  have  de- 
rived their  name  from  their  plough.     Word 
for  word,  the  same  terra  is  found  in  several 
tongues.     In  Latin,  it  is  aratrum,  from  aro, 
I  plough.     In  Egyptian  (in  Nefruari)  Ar  is 
.said  to  mean  a  plough.     In  Tamil   it  is  Er 
C7^>   in    Telugu,   Araka   ^^^   in  Sanskrit, 

along  with  Nan  gala  or  Nangara   it  is  also 
called  Hala  or  Kara  ^tr>  and    possibly  the 

Arian  race  may  have  obtained   their   name 
from  this  implement  of  husbandry. 

The  Vedas, — A  recent  writer  in  the  Calcutta 
Review  remarks  that  their  history,  whilst  in 
the  Punjab,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vedic  hymns, 
which  good  scholars  are  of  opinion  were 
composed  mostly  about  fifteen  centuries  be- 
fore Christ,  but  not  committed  to  writing, 
and  therefore  not  collected,  until  the  eighth 
century  B.  C.  With  all  their  difficulties, 
these  hymns  furnish  much  information  re- 
garding the  origin  and  early  state  of  a  race 
who  have  exorcised  a  great  influence  on  tho 
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peoples  who,  along  with  themaelveB,  are  now 
designated  hindos.  The  geography  of  these 
hymus  confirms  the  theory  that  the  Arian 
^*ace  migrat>ed  from  Central  Asia  about  seven- 
teen centuries  before  Christ,  entered  India  by 
die  North  West,  dwelt  daring  the  earliest  Ve- 
die  portion  in  the  Punjab,  and  migrated  or 
rather  fought  their  way  into  Central  India 
dnring  the  five  centuries  that  succeeded. 
From  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Sumswati 
and  other  rivers,  we  learn  that,  the  Punjab 
was  at  one  time  the  locality  of  the  Yedic 
Ai*yans.  The  MassagetsB  occupied  precise- 
ly that  position  to  which  the  legends  of 
Mount  Meru  and  its  rivers  (atnongst  the 
rivers  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus  may  be 
clearly  traced)  point  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Aryan  race  and  the  early  mention  of  the 
6ac8B  (Sakya)  and  Bactrians  (Yavana)  as 
the  principal  foreign  nations,  confirms  the 
supposition  that  the  Arian  race  travelled 
southwards  from  the  high  lands  of  Central 
Asia,  before  entering  the  Punjab.  From 
the  Rig^Veda  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time 
of  its  composition,  the  cow  was  not  rever- 
enced though  cow-stealing  was  a  great 
crime.  The  Arians  of  the  Vedic  period  were 
not  barbarians  or  nomades.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  their  migration,  they  had  no 
money.  Their  wealth  consisted  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  goats  and  buffaloes,  and  the 
cow  was  the  medium  of  barter.  But  there 
is  also  mention  in  tbeir  hymus  of  cities,  of 
commerce,  morchants  and  sailors,  of  wea- 
pons of  wood  and  iron,  of  chariots,  of  he- 
ralds, of  travellers,  and  inns  for  tbeir  accom- 
modation, and  oven  of  the  vices  of  primitive 
civilization.  Theso  migrants  into  India,  in 
the  time  of  tho  Vedas,  we  are  also  told,  were 
a  cow-eating  and  spirit-drinking  people. 
From  their  hymns  also  we  learn  that  they 
had  roads  and  ferries ;  bullock-carts  and 
waggons ;  they  had  carnages  and  war  cha* 
riots  drawn  by  horses,  and  that  the  carriage 
was  made  of  wood  with  brass  wheels  and 
iron  rims  and  pillars.  It  had  seats  and 
awnings,  was  easy  going  and  sometimes  in- 
laid with  gold.  Iron  and  steel  were,  sub- 
sequently at  least,  in  U8e,v  for  there  is  men- 
tion of  iron  armour,  of  arrows  tipped  with 
steel,  and  Porus  gave  thirty  pounds  of  steel  to 
Alexander.  They  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
sea;  had  halls  of  justice  and  halls  and  cham- 
bers of  sacrifice,  but  apparently  no  temples 
or  images.  Women  held  a  high  social  po- 
sition* The  rishi  and  his  wife,  conversed 
on  equal  terms,  went  together  to  the  sacri- 
fice, and  practised  austerities  together. 
Lovely  maidens  joined  in  processions,  and 
grown  up  daughters  remained  without  re- 
proach in   their    fathers'    house.     But  we 
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read  of  drunkenness,  polygamy,  cheatingi 
gambling,  abandoning  of  children,  thieves, 
courtezans  and  eunuchs.  Kashivat,  an  il- 
lustrious  rishi,  married  ten  sist-ers  at  onoe, 
and  polyandry  also  prevailed,  for  in  an  all^ 
gory,  Kashivat  says,  '^Aswins!  youradmiit- 
ble  (horses)  bore  the  car,  which  jon  had 
harnessed,  (first)  to  the  goal,  for  tho  sake  of 
honour ;  and  the  damsel,  who  was  the  prize, 
came  through  affection .  to  yon  and  acknow. 
lodged  your  hvsbandship)  saying,  yon  kk 
my  lords  {Vol  T,  p.  322.)  CalciUtu  Remiy 
1859. 

It  is  the  commonly  raoeived  opinion  tlmt ' 
south  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Arians  were  M 
in  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir,  and  afterwudi 
in  Sind,  Guzerat  and  Delhi,  and  that  th« 
seat  of  Yedic  power,  faith  and  learning  vai 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Indua  Bot 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  does  not  accept  ibe 
ordinary  calculation  as  to  the  age  of  tbe 
world,  and  regards  the  stated  years  of  tk 
patriarchs  to  refer,  not  to  the  d  motion  of 
their  lives,  bub  to  certain  cycles  or  em 
then  in  use,  gives  B.  C.  10,000  to  8,000  u 
the  date  of  the  Anan  emigration  from  tb 
north*east  of  the  pi*imitive  land  ;-^a8,  tin 
close  of  the  great  plutonio  distnrbanoea  of 
the  earth  and  its  climatic  changes ;  and  of 
the  formation  of  the  stem  of  the  Arian  )u» 
gnashes  in  its  most  general  sense.  Fka 
B.  0.  8,000  to  5,000,  he  gives  as  tbe  peiiod 
of  the  gradual  separation  of  the  Arian  nn^ 
German,  Sclave,  Palasgian  :  B.  G,^^^ 
to  4,000  as  the  date  of  the  gradual  eite&* 
slon  of  the  Iran o- Arian  race  in  Central  As& 
B.  C.  4,000  as  that  of  the  Arian  immign- 
tion  into  the  Indus  country,  and  B.  0.  ^%^ 
as  the  age  of  Zoroaster's  reform.  Accord* 
ing  to  this  learned  writer,  their  emigrarioa 
from  Sogd  to  Bactria  and  beyond  it^  a^ 
they  separated  from  the  rest  of  tbe  An>A 
people,  who  shaped  their  course  westfftfdi 
took  place  prior  to  B,  C.  5,000  conseqaentlf 
before  the  age  of  Jklenes.  The  same  author 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  about  3,000  B.C.  that 
the  schism  took  place  amongst  the  'Aiiaa^ 
when  all  India  beyond  the  Sutlej  adoptrf 
brabmanism,  and  the  religious  views,  fonrt 
and  habits  of  Bactria,  were  for  ever  abandon* 
cd.  That  they  entered  India  aa  conqoei 
some  centuries  before  Christ,  and  long  swa] 
ed  the  fortunes  of  the  northern  part  of  i^ 
clear,  but  the  greatly  prior  dates  aseribed 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  seem  to  require 
investigation. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Vedio  immi^ 
called  themselves  Arians :  Indra,  say  the 
shis,  has  given  the  land  to  the  Arians. 

Aria  proper  lav  north-west  from  Indi*i 
about  the  Arian  lake  latterly,  but  theBastcm 
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[)Um  and  Parthian  A  were  its  distincHve  peo- 
,LatterIj,Mede8,  Per8]aD9,and  the  tribes 
tween  the  Medcs  and  the  Indas^Tvere  to  a 
kin  extent  amalgamated  under  one  rale, 
ArianA  stretched  loosely  from  the  Indus 
tbe  Capsian  Rea»  These  races,  in  one  part 
ftlicir  immigration,  seem  to  have  worship- 
the  elements  but  t-o  have  modified  their 
eti  as  they  journeyed  to  the  south,  intro- 
M^aroonj^fc  other  matter,  a  large  amount 
f hero- worship^  If,  is  however  admitted  that 
Vedic  Ariana  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  banks 
[the  Indns  and  its  confluence  as  high  up  as 
"imir,  and  as  low  down  as  Kutch  and 
them  Gazemt  Aria«yart*ha,  tho  Avians 
w,  as  defined  even  in  later  times,  was 
^eonntry  south  of  the  Saraswati  and  nofth 
'  iDrisbadavati.    (Calcutta It enieiv,  No,  64 

0  Indeed  it  has  been  remarked  that 
w  first  500  hymns  of  the  Vedas,  we  c&n 

rer  tlie  eastern    and    southern    bonn- 

lof  the  Ariau  races,  at  that  time.  Among 

I  enemies  whom  tliey  subdued  by  the  help 

ttdra,  we  find  the  Arbnda,   supposed  by 

eholars  to  be  Mount  Aboo,  on  the    Ara- 

tHills.  Also  Knf^a,  by  the  help  of  Indra, 

ojed  a  robber  chief,  named  Kaya  (va) 

e  country  near  the  Sipha  was    between 

Anjasi,    Kulisi    and    Vcrapatni    rivers 

1  p.  268.)     The  Universal  Knowledge 
*j'«  Maps  mention  a  town  still    called 

>  and  its  vicinity,  the  Sipu,  Bunas  or 

»nd  Kalindi    rivers,  thus  identifying 

Kty  of  Kuya  (va)  as  close  to  Arbuda 

•    Bat  the   localities   further  south, 

^ein,  Chittore  or   Udipore,   and   the 

^Chambul  and  the   Nerbudda  seem  not 

become   known  to  them  then.     Of 

•orth,    however,  notices  occur  of  the 

Sarjn,  Gumti  and  one  allusion  to  the 

There  is  fighting  on  the  Sarju  bie- 

AHan  chiefs,  but  their  silence  as  to 

[F^  Ganges,   shows  that  it  was  as  yet 

^*»lly  unknown  to  them,    or   that   they 

only  enoountered   it  in    its    northern 

B.    They  were  ocoupants   of  Cashmir, 

"ley  of  the  Punjab,  Sind,  Guzerat  and 

perhaps  near  to  Delhi,  but  the  kingdoms 

PJgwha  and  Mithila  and  Ayodhia,  were 

pnea  known.     The  seat  of  Vedio   power 

[wuins;  when   at  its  zenith,   was  be- 

~  the  Jarana  and  the  Indus  :  and  all  to 

8t  of  Delhi  or  Indraprestha,  or   that 

Jrthoftbe  28th  parallel  of  latitude  was 

»own  to  them.     Later,   in   the  time   of 

^eo8,  their  territory  had  come  down  to 

*•    But  their  discovery  of  the   great 

pes,  was  later  than  the  Vedas,   which 

»!>jde  to  the  Sindu,    Saraswati    and 

^shadavati  (Kaggar.) 

^^cli  connected  with  the  natives  of  India 
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of  those  days  will  never  be  known.  Bui 
the  powerful  branch  of  the  Arian  race 
who  passed  into  India  between  the  four- 
teenth and  eighth  centuries  before  Christ 
brongbt  with  them  the  language  of  the 
Yedas,  and  as,  down  to  the  present  day, 
all  brahmans  profess  alike  to  recognise 
the  authority  of  these  sacred  books,  we 
witness  worshippers  of  Siva,  Vishnu  and 
the  maintainors  of  the  Sankhya  orNyaya  doc- 
trines, all  considering  themselves  and  even 
each  other  to  be  orthodox  members  of  the 
hindn  community.  It  is  this  common  re- 
cognition of  that  one  set  of  religious  books, 
which  is  the  sole  bond  of  union  amongst  the 
descendants  of  the  various  races  and  tribes 
professing  hindnism  or  brahminism,  who 
now  people  Indin.  The  Arians  seem  to 
have  brought  with  them  a  servile  race,  or  to 
*  have  had  amongst  them  a  social  distinction 
between  the  noble  and  the  common  people 
which  has  ever  continued.  As  they  conquer- 
ed southwards,  amongst  the  Tartar  races 
whom  they  found  in  the  country,  they  also 
reduced  them  everywhere  t.o  a  state  of 
slavery.  They  named  them  in  fierce  con- 
tempt Dasa  or  slaves  and  these  formed  the 
true  servile  race  of  Menu  and  other  writers. 
Where  the  races  who  had  preceded  them 
retained  their  independence  these  proud 
immigrants  styled  them  M*hleohha,  a 
term  which  even  to  the  present  day,  is  iur 
tended  to  comprise  every  thing  that  is  hate- 
ful or  vile.  In  Vedic  times,  along  the  western 
coast  of  Hindustan  dwelt,  also,  other  races, 
different  alike  from  the  Scythic  tribes  and 
from  the  Arians  of  the  Vedas — earlier  colo- 
nizers or  emigrants,  most  probably  from  As- 
syria and  the  west, — who  had  a  civilization 
of  their  own  and  "  iron  built  cities,'*. and 
with  whom  the  Pharaohs  and  Solomon  and 
Hiram  and  the  Oushite  Arabs  of  Yemen  car- 
ried on  a  lucrative  trade  by  sea.  This  peo- 
ple extended  gradually  down  the  coast  to 
Cape  Comorin,  crossed  over  to  Ceylon,  and 
crept  up  the  Coromandel  coast,  till  stopped 
by  tho  Godaveri  and  Mahanadi.  All  the 
Bengal  Presidency  and  Central  India  was  at 
that  time  thinly  inhabited  by  a  Tartar,  Sak- 
yan,  or  Mongol  race,  coming  down  from 
Tibet,  and  Nepal.  But  so  sparse  was  the  popu- 
lation whom  the  Arians  encountered  that,  in 
the  Veda,  Agni  is  represented  as  **  the  gene^ 
ral"  of  Nahuslm^  the  first  settler,  that  is, 
they  cleared  the  ground  by  burning  the  for- 
ests, and  some  fine  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  grandeur  and  terror  of  the  sight. 

In  theNorth-West'were  the  Arians.  For  the 
earlier  Ariau  India,  one  or  two  localities  may 
be  identified  pretty  nearly  from  the  sakta  or 
hymns  of  tho  Vedas.    There  is  a  rajah-Mand- 
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liatri,  or  Mandhat ;  there  is  »  citj,  Uandliaii, 
still  near  Delhi.  Tf  the  city  was  named  from 
the  king,  it  would  go  far  to  prove  that  in  his 
time  Hastinapar  and  ladraprestha  irerenot 
yet  fonnded,  for  whicb  also  there  is  Poraaic 
anthority.  Agfdn  prince  Bhnjyn,  or  Bhoojyn 
the  pirate,  is  plainly  the  name  father  of 
Bhooja  in  Catch  ;  a  nest  of  pirates  in  all 
time.  Amoni;  the  many  petty  rajahs,  (a 
confederacy  of  twenty  is  mentioned  in  the 
Veda,  Vol.  J,  p.  147),  one  named  Divodasa, 
called  also  Puro,  is  specially  celebrated  and 
we  may  gather  that  his  kingdom  coincided 
pretty  nearly  with  that  of  Poms  in  the  time 
of  Alexander.  He  is  at  war  with  Sasi-avas, 
a  kipg  whose  name  occars  in  the  Hnja  Ta- 
ringini,  as  connected  with  Kashmir — per- 
liapsan  ancestor  of  the  Abisares  of  Greek 
report.  The  Vedic  name  ia  Naja.  In  the 
Persepolitan  inscription,  Xerxes. called  him- 
aelf  Xagna  or  Noka,  the  Greek  Anax,  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt,  that  this 
is  the  tme  meaning  of  the  Naga  dynasties 
of  CaHhmtr  and  Magadha.  These  were  kings, 
not  snakes.  Thetnrning  Naka  into  Naga, 
and  then  inventing  a-snake  worship,  which 
latterly  may  have  become  real,  are  quite 
Pnranic. 

It  is  snpponed  that  the  Vodas  were  coni- 
poHed  about  seventeen  centuries  before 
Christ  but  not  reduced  to  writing  till  the 
eighth  century.  This  would  hare  admitted 
of  much  new  matter  being  introdnced  when 
the  traditions  were  Ik'st  recorded.  Bat  a 
striking  difi'erenne  has  been  obsnrved  be- 
tween the  mythology  of  the  Rig  Veda,  and 
that  of  the  lici-oic  poems  and  Puranas.  Some 
of  the  divinities  wovsliipjied  in  Vediu  times, 
are  not  nnknawn  to  later  aystems,  but  at  first 
perform  very  subordinate  parts,  whilst  those 
deities  who  are  the  principal  objects  of  wor- 
ship of  the  present  day,  are  either  wholly 
unnamed  in  the  Veda,  or  ai-e  noticed  in  an 
inferior  or  different  capacity.  The  names  of 
Biva,  of  Miibadcva,  of  Dnrga,  of  Kali,  of 
Kama,  of  Krishna,  so  far  as  research  has 
gone,  do  not  occur  in  the  Vedas.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  conijuBred  races  seems  to  have 
been  to  represent  or  regai-d  their  local  deities 
as  identical  with  or  avatars  or  incarnations 
of  the  Vedic  chiefs  who  had  already  become 
objects  of  worship.  The  Vedas  mention 
Rudra,  as  the  chief  of  the  winds,  collecting 
the  clonds  as  a  shepherd's  dog  docsi  the 
sheep,  and  attending  on  his  maiU-r  Indra.  I 
The  most  that  can  be  made  of  ({ii'l—  i"  th-  i 

Vedas  in  as  the  father    o)'  tlie    ■■ 

K'cmingly  a  form  either  ofAg;ji; 
I-Wk,,  in  ilie  Puranaa  he  is  ofn"  ^  ^ 
lul    origin    luid    iiloutilioatioii 
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pi-esent     day,     everywhere     amnngst  tti 
hindns    he  is   identified  with  SivH.    Will 
the  single  exception  of  an  epithet '  Ktfiardi,' 
with  braided    hair,  of  donbtful  iiigni6cu(t 
and  applied  also  to  another  divinity,  no  Mii 
name  applicable  to  Siva  occnri,  and  tbt 
is  not    the  slightest    allusion    to  the  fm 
in    which,    for   the    last    ten    ceiitnriei 
least,  he    seems    to  have    been  slmiHt 
cluKively   worshipped  in  Indis,  that  ofti 
liugam  or    phallus:    neither    is    then' 
slightest    hint    of  another    importut  It 
tnre    of  later  bindoism,  the    trimnrti, 
trinne  combination  of  Brahma,  Vishnn 
Mah'eswara  or  Siva,  as  typified  by  the  U] 
tical  syllable    O  M.   (a'n-m.)  allhooglii 
cordinjf  to  high  authority  on  the  relijii 
of  antiquity    {Oreuzer,  Vol.  I, pp-  26^2 
the  trimnrti  was  the  first  element  in 
faith  of  the  hindns  and  the  second  wu 
lingnm.     In  this  view,  Crenzer  nrnat  h 
intended  the  mixture  of  creeds  new  cutk 
in  India,   for  the  whole  vedic  faith  hkd 
of  the  elements  of  modem  hindoiam. 

The  gods  whom  the  vedic  hindna  i 
shipped  were  Indra  and  Agni.    Isdri 
the  firmament,  with  all  its  phenomfeni. 
alone  held   the  tliuiidprbolt,  aud  van  1 
over  gods  and  men.     Agni  was  tlicelea 
of  fire.     Ali  the  other  gods  were  holm 
festatious,    or   other   fornis,    of  tlii-M  t 
The  relationship   is  evident   betw««i^^ 
and  the  Snn,  the  Surya,  or  Sort,  or  Mj 
tri   of  the  Vedas,  and   a   female  iv^" 
But  Indra  also  is  frequently  identiliM 
the  Sun ;  indeed  the  twelve  great  d«u« 
Aditya,  are  but   other  names  of  the  -^ 
god  as  presiding  over  the  twelve  tooni 
the  year.     It  scorns  strange  in  Ulb  h 
HO  significant  an  inference,   that  soDMi 
best  oriental  scholars,   including  evffli 
iconoclast  Bently,  ngree  in  affirmiug  ti 
the  division  of  the  Zodiac  iuto  12  mens  1 
long  posterior  to  the  time  of  the  Vedan,  I 
that   the  riahi  were  familiar    with  the 
nakshstra.      The  Aditya     most  fn>qn«i 
invoked   are   llitra,  Varuna.  Arjamw,  I 
in   a   lesser  degree  Poslian,  Bhaga,  \ 
and  Twashtri.     There  is  some  dj-cn 
tion  in  these  attributes  :   bnt  on    the 
they    are     pale    and    colour! ess.        Pm 
watches  over  roads  and  trarellers, '[' 
is  the  Vulcan  or  'smith  "  ofthegoda 
mention   is  made  of  Vishnu;    bnt  w 
the  gann  of  the   legeudary    '  three 
Kpinv  uMi^-i-^tl;  simply  the   rise,  W 
;  of  the  ma.    An 
tlie  Marat,  or  wind*, . 
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apparently  twins  or  brothers,  and  sons 
the  sea  (Sindhu).     Sometimes,  as  Dr. 
Ison  notices,  tbej  seem  to  be  the  '  pre- 
iverays  of  the  sun/  at  other  times,  per- 
the  sun  and  moon  as  rising  out  of  the 
so  that  the  vedic  hindus  evidently  had 
ements  on  the   sea-coast  or    on  some 
ter,  which  they  called  a  sea*   The  Aswini 
almost  invariably  represented  as  having 
iriao^Iar  car  with  three  wheels,  drawn 
asses— while  their  name  appears  to  be 
(red  &om  "  atwa^^^  a  horse  which  would 
to  identify  them  with  the  two  horses 
son.  Altogether  they  are  a  perplexing 
and  the  sakta  or  bynms  addressed   to 
are  richest  of  all  in  legend.  Their  con- 
fon  with  Indra  (Jupiter,)  their  patron- 
of  mariners,  their  twin  brotherhood,  the 
hones  and  stars  found  on  their   coins, 
^fy  them  with   the   Grecian  Dioscuri, 
add  much  strength  to  the  theory  that 
Greeks  were  an  Arian  or  Persian  tribe 
^ally,  as  their   language  indispntably 
es.    The  legend   of  Perseus  is  another 
in  the  chain.     It  is  singular  to  find  an- 
tional  and   eccentric  worship  prevail- 
in  countries   so  remote  as   India  and 
while   it   bad  died  out  fif  it  ever 
)  among  the  parent  stock  in  the  vast 
08  between.     It  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ihat  the   Aswini     are    connected  with 
primitive   bindu   astronomy.      In   the 
Heaven,     Eai*th,    (Aditi    and    Pri- 
L  ocean,  are  rarely  invoked,  and  the 
has  comparatively   few  saktas.     Occa- 
laudations  are  given  to  rivers,  espe- 
to  Saraswati ;  and  this  nature-wor- 
tttends   so  largely  as  to  embrace  the 
the      w^ood    ased    in    the    oblations, 
even  the  **  t'opa"  or  sacrificial  post.  To 


hymns  iu  the  Veda  are  addressed.  All 
deities  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
progeny  of  the  heavens  "and  the  earth  * 
W«  Vedas,  Vol.  I,  p.  276).  No  men- 
is  made  of  the  planets  :  for  Bruhaspati, 
>ta  planet,  but  *the  lord  of  prayer:' 
the  moon  has  not  even  a  sakta. 
worship  of  the  V^dio  race  is  briefly  but 
ebensivelv  described  by  themselves, 
I,  Adhy.  I,  Sukta  6),  where  it  is  said, 
^^f«*«^<w»nd  associate  with  (Indra j 
(•*"?)>  the  indestructive  (fire), 
^fH^d),  and  the  lights  that 
The  religion  descri- 
Was  nature  worship, 
:fier»Terent,  utterly  ani- 
^^^Jpttiif  with  little  or  no 
Q^gB  or  hopes  of  immor- 
_  BOtkhOMf  or  thoughtful. 
-itk  tbrir  worship.     They 
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cared  only  for  wealth,  victory,  animal  gratifi* 
cation,  and  freedom  from  disease.  The 
blessings  they  implore"  says  Professor  Wil- 
son, '*  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  temporal 
and  personal  description,  wealth,  food,  life, 
posteiity,  cattle,  cows  and  horses ; — protec- 
tion against  enemies,  victory  over  them,  and 
sometimes  their  destruction.*  "  "  There  are 
a  few  indications  of  a  hope  of  immortality 
and  of  further  happiness^bnt  they  ai*e  neither 
frequent,  nor,  in  genei*al,  distinctly  announc- 
ed. "The  only  notice  of  an  after  life  is  found 
in  the  legend  (for  nothing  is  founded  on  it) 
of  three  brothers,  called  Ribhus,  who  for 
their  meritorious  actions  were  made  g^ds — 
the  germ  of  mountains  of  Puranic  rubbish. 
Also,  in  one  or  two  passages,  Yama,  and  his 
office  of  ruler  of  the  dead,  are  obscurely  al- 
luded to.  (Dr.  WiJion,  Vol.  I, p.  25.)  Yama 
is  usually  connected  wirh  the  Yamuna  river, 
and  was  perhaps  worshipped  there  by  a 
native  tribe.  So  merely  fanciful,  so  weari- 
some and  monotonous,  so  contemptuously 
irreverent,  are  the  great  bulk  of  their  pray- 
ers (to  Indra  especially)  that  professor  Wil- 
son can  scarcely  believe .  them  to  be  in  earn- 
est. An  instance  of  this  is  the  hymn  ad- 
dressed to  the  goddess  Anna  (Amm  devati^ 
known  in  Bengal  as  Anna  Puma)  personifi- 
ed as  Pitu,  or  material  food,  by  the  rishi 
Agastya.  (See  Wilson's  Veda,  Vol.  2,  p. 
192  quoted  in  Calcutta  BevieiOy  No.  64.  p. 
412.)  In  a  similar  strain  the  Soma  plant  is 
addressed,  mixed  up  with  some  curious  as- 
sociations, of  which  we  have  lost  the  key,  with 
Soma,  the  Moon-god.  This  plant,  the  Sarcos- 
temma  brevistigma,  is  found  all  the  way 
from  the  mountains  of  Mazenderan,  through 
the  Punjab  and  the  Bolan  pass  to  the 
Coromandel      Coast,     and    ViRwamit?*a    is 


or  the  dawn,  some  of  the  most  beau-    descril^d  as    passing  the  Sutlej    and  Beysa 
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to  gather  it.  It  was  bruised  between  two 
stones;  mixed  with  milk  or  barley  juice, 
and,  when  fermented,  formed  a  strong,  in- 
ebriating, ardent  spirit,  probably  not  very 
unlike  whisky.  Herodotus,  (Book  I.  p,  133) 
tells  us  that  a  singular  custom  prevailed 
amongst  the  ancient  Persians  *'  It  is  also" 
writes  he,  "their  general  practice  to  deli* 
berate  upon  affairs  of  weight,  when  they  are 
drunk;  and  then,  on  the  morrow,  when 
they  are  sober  -  the  decision  to  which  they 
came  the  night  before  is  put  before  them  by 
the  master  of  the  house  in  which  it  was 
made ;  and  if  it  is  then  approved  of,  they  act 
on  it ;  if  not  they  set  it  aside.  Sometimes 
however,  they  are  sober  at  their  first  deli- 
beration, but  in  this  case  they  always  recon- 
sider the  matter  under  the  infinence  of 
wine."  This  drawing  their  inspiration  from 
the  bottle,  as  a  trait  of   national  manners,  is 
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of  the  oddest.  In  other  words  tliey  did  I  The  Soma  juice  then  was  the  ohlntion,  of 
nothing  without  drinking  and  many  traces  of  j  libat.ion,  ot  the  Vedic  woi-ship  (rhe  Honi'aof 
the  same  habit  still  linger  among  their  Indo-  the  Parsi)  ;  and  allnsioiis  to  ir.,  are  met  witii 
Germanic  descendants.  It  appears  tliafc  the  iir  almost  every  pnge.  The  use  of  tlie  Sniua 
lishis  of  the  Vedas  introdiiced  this  drinking  |  in  their  worship  seems  sufficient  to  indicare 

the  onginal  country  of  the  Arians.  TLeritnul 
of  these  old  hind  us  however   was  very  sim* 
pie.     As  described    in    Professor  Wilson's 
epitome  of  the  '*  suktas,'*  it  comprebended 
offerings,  prayer,  and  praise  ;  the  former  are 
chiefly  oblations   and    libations   of  clarified 
butter  poured  on  tlie  fire,  and  the  expimed 
and  fermented  juice  of  ibe  Soma  plant,  pre- 
sented in   ladles   to  the  deities  invoked,  Ib 
what  manner   does  not  exactly  appear,  al' 
though    it    seems    to   have  been  Boiuetiines 
sprinkled    on    the   fire,   sometimes  on  tlie 
ground,  or  rather  on  the   kfisa,  or  sacrwi 
grass,  strewed  on  the  floor ;  and  in  all  casts 
the   residue  was  drank  by  tlie    ai^sistaDt*. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any   temple,  or  anj 
reference  to  a  public  place   of  worhhip,  the 
sacrificial  chamber  wa.s  always  in  the  lionse 
of  the  worshipi>er  and  it  is  clear  that  tin 
worship  WHS  entiitjly  domestic:  the urorship- 
per  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
any  part   personally  in    rhe   cereraony;  aod 
there  is  a  goodly  arrny  of  ofliciating  prie^ti 
—  seven,  and  sometimes,  sixteen-— by  wLcw 
the  diii'ereut  ceremonial  rites  are  performed, 
and  by  whom,  the   mantras,   or  pi-ayer  a»^ 
hymns,  were  recited."      To/.    I.  p,  24.    The 
priests  are  thus  enumerated   in  tUe  text  J 
Veda : — 


custom,  or  belief,  into  religion.     Indra,  and 
all  the  gods  are  every  where    represented  as 
unable  to  perform  any  great  exploit  without 
the  inspiration  of  the  Soma  juice.     Avat- 
Sara's  account  of  a  lady  named  Vis  wa vara, 
who  wrote  or  sung  a  hymn  to  Agni,  and  two 
or  three  more  of  his  brother  rishis  (see  vol. 
3,  p.  311),  indicates  how  much  these  Arians 
were  given    to  drinking.     He  says  swift  is 
the  excessive  and    girth  distending   inebri- 
ation of  Vishwavam  (!),  Yayat«  and  Matin  ; 
they  urge  one  another  to   drink :  they   find 
the  copious  drauglit  the  prompt  giver  of  in- 
toxication." "  Sit  down,  Indra,'*  says  Viswa* 
mitra,  **  on  the  sacred  grass ; — and,   when 
thou  hast  drunk  the  Soma,  then,  Indra,   go 
home,"   (Vol.    3,   p.   84).     "Drink,   Indra, 
the  Soma  that  is  effused  for  thy  exhilara- 
tion,"  sings    rishi   Bharadwaja:     stop  the 
friendly  steeds ;  let  them  loose :  sitting  in  our 
society,  respond   to  our  hymns  (Vol.  3,    p. 
454.)     "  Who  buys  this,  my  Indra,  with  ten 
milch  kine?  when  he  shall  have  slain  (your) 
foes,  then  lot  ;  the  purchaser)  give  him  again 
to   me.   (Vol.  3,  p.    107)."    The   purifying 
Soma,     like    the     sea    rolling    its    waves, 
has   poured    forth  songs,   and   hymns,  and 
thoni2:ht.     Such   worship   seems   to  explain 
the  Greek  story  of  Bacchus,  and  shows  that 
it  was  not  on   invention  merely  to  ffatter 
Alexander. 

These    fierce     conquerors    soon    yielded 
to     the     climate.    "The    shameful    luxury 
of    their    princes,"     writes    Curtius     (Lib. 
VIII.    32)    "surpasses   that    of    all    other 
nations.     He  reclines  in    "  a  golden  palan- 
keen, witli  pearl -hangings."     The   dresses^ 
which     ^  he     puts    on,     are    embroidered 
with     purple    and    gold.      The    pillars    of 
his  palace  arc  gilt;   and  a   running   pattern 
of  a  vine  carved  in  gold,  and  figures  of  birds 
in    silver,    ornament    edch   column.       The 
durbar  is  held  while  he  combs  and  dresses 
his  hair :  then  he  receives   arnbassadors^  and 
decides   cases.     The    women    prepare    the 
banquet,  and  pour  out  the  wine,  to  which  aJl 
the  Indians  are  greatly  addicted.     Whenever 
he,  or  his  queen,    went  on  a  journey,  crowds 
of  dancing  girls  in  gilt  palankeens  attended; 
and,  when  he  became  intoxicated,  they  car- 
ried    him    to   his    couch,* — This    drunken 
worship,  the  reclining  king,  as  Gartius  paints 
him,  borne  to  his  couch  by  troops  of  courte- 


1.  Hotri   3.  Ritwij    5.  Agnidhia 


2.  Petri 


4  Neshtri 


7.  Adhfsrro 
S.Bralunia 


6  Prasostri 

Five  classes  of  men  are  repeatedly  wen- 
tioned  in  the  Vedas,  but  there  are  no  alln* 
sions  to  Siidra  or  Kshatryu.      A  like  divi- 
sion, into  four,  classes  prevailed  aoioogst  tLfl 
ancient  Persians ;    the  fifth    probably  Ix-ing 
captives,  enemies  and  slaves.     Arriaii  makes 
the  number,  seven  ;  but  by  taking  in  or  leaf- 
ing out  classes  and  prbfessious,  tbey  couU 
be  increased  or  dimiiiif<hed.     The  hpirit  ofj 
the  Veda  is  fiercely  intolerant  to  all  of  a  dif- 
ferent faith,  or  who  did  not  conform  to  their 
ritual.     The  rishi   in  treat  ludra  "  to  strip 
off  their  black  skins  :"  but  any  thing  likt 
ca8t«,  in  its  modern  sense,  it  utterly  ignores. 
If  such  a  system  as  caste  had  prevailed  in 
those  ages,  it  is  impossible  that  no  allosi 
should  be  made  to  it  in  full  five-hnnd 
hymns,  outspoken  enough  on  other  matten. 
Although,  however,  cast«  may  not  have  bees 
mentioned  in  the  Big  Veda,  it  is  expre:^/ 
recognised  by  the  Yajur  and  other  Vedtt 
The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  no» 


sans  after  an  orgy,  and  wherever  he  went,  ^ 

BO   attended,    and  so    surrounded, — realize  I  ber  of  saktas  in  the  600  hymns  trsnslats' 

and  surpass  Dionysius  and  the  Bacchanals.  I  by  Professor  Wilson  addressed  to  each  dbi^i 
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their  actnal  and  relative* worahip  clearly 


05 


in. 


wini 

It 

Fip 

iispati,.. 


178 

147 

28 

24 

6 

3 

2 


Mitra 17 


(Atri.) 
kdwaja. 

ijandhani. 
kwani. 


Varnna 20 

Usha 11 

Surya  or  Savitri.     5 

Sarasvati 1 

Vishnu,  (none  in 
the  first  Ashtaka.)     2 

Total  444.  This  leaves  less  than  sixty 
ns  for  all  the  other  denizens  of  their 
theon.  They  also  worshipped  "  the  lights 
heaTen"  possibly  the  starry  firmament. 
blars  will  recognise  this  as  nothing  more 
less  than  the  religion  of  the  Persians  when 
first  appear  on  the  stage  of  history. 

re  are  three  lists  of  rishis  given  in   the 

shad  of  the  Yejur  Veda,  called '  Vrihad 

pka,'  each  list,  differing  from  the  other. 

select  a  few  names  in  which  the  first  and 

degree 

I  Asurayana  &  Yaska. 
Jatnkarnya. 
JParasai'ya  or    Tara- 

saryayana, 
Ghrita  Kansika. 

it  descents  above  Atreya  we  come  to  the 
lological  Abhnti  Trastwar  (T.washtri, 
Vulcan  of  the  Greeks)  and  the  Aswini. 
descents  downwards  from  Atreya  we 
the  Gk)tama,  Bhatadwaja,  and  Parasara 
rya  of  the  hymns.  In  the  last  of  the 
we  find  the  following  order. — A  trey  i 
),Gautami,  Bharadwaj  i,Parasari,  Vark- 
,  Artabhaga,  bnt  now  removed  by  at 
40  descents  from  the  devatas !  Bnt 
of  these  are  not  the  names  of  men  bnt 
ntries.  Asnri  and  Asnrayana  speak  for 
Ives.  Paras-arya  is  the  Arian  Per- 
orParisi.  Kansika  is  from  Kansh  or 
in  Aria;  and  as  to  the  Arta-bhaga, 
otns  writes  that  the  Persians  original- 
called  Artoeans,  from  Arta  (Herat): 
Bhaga,  in  the  Behistun  inscription, 
8  lord  or  god:  so  that  Artabhaga  is, 
for  word,  lord  of  Arta  (or  Herat).  It 
he  observed  also  that  Assyria  is  before 
in  due  chronological  order.  The 
allode  also  to  ^'  strong  bnilt  cities" 
Dial  cities"  "  stone-bnilt  cities  of  the 
and,  if  these  were  in  the  air,  as 
Wilson  observes,  they  conld  not 
f  much  nse  to  Divadasa  and  other  mor- 
gs,  to  whom  with  all  their  spoil  thc|[y 
given  by  Indra. 

6  are  led  to   Greece  by  the  Aswini, 

to  Latiam   by  Mena,  or  Menaca  whose 

springring   from  Indra  seems  at 

(etymologically '  also)  to  identify  her 

Minerva  springiDg  from  Jnpiter.     In 
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one  case  we  have  the  chain  complete.  Anna  * 
travels  east  from  Babylon  to  India ;  west 
from  Babylon  to  Phoenicia,  accompanies  her 
sister  Dido  to  Carthage,  flies  thence  to  Italy, 
and  then,  the  Anna  Parna  of  the  hindus 
becomes  the  Anna  Perenna  of  the  Latians. 
Snch  is  the  Roraanlegend.  Varnna  too,  rain, 
the  sky,  or  hemispheric  firmament  resting 
on  the  waters,  has  obvious  analogies  with 
the  Grecian  Uranns.  To  this  god,  singly  or 
associated  with  Mitra,  are  offered  the  rare 
and  perfanctory  prayers  for  protection  from: 
sin,  which  appear  in  one  or  two  of  the 
hymns.  A  common  medium  may  be  infer- 
red and  that  Mena  and  the  Aswini,  Anna 
and  Varnna  were  not  (so  to  speak)  indige- 
nous. The  great  horse  sacrifices  is  allowed  to 
have  been  originally  Turanian,  whether  de- 
rived directly  from  the  SakaB,  or  indirectly 
from  Persia  and  Media,  where  the  "  white 
horse"  is  an  important  element  in  a  campaign 
of  Gyms.  Mr.  Atkinson  found  traces  of  it 
still  lingering  on  the  Southern  borders  of 
Siberia.  Niritti  or  Nairitti,  the  dread  earth 
goddess,  of  whom  terror  and  deprecation 
were  the  only  worship,  is  all  but  certainly 
the  evil  goddess  of  the  hill  tribes  to 
whom  the  Khonds  till  lately,  offered  human 
victims.  She  seems  thrust  by  fear,  ra- 
ther than  adopted,  into  the  Vedic  panthe- 
on— the  germ  of  the  bloody  Kali  and  the 
mnrderess  Bhawani,  in*  a  day  mercifully 
late,  and  to  the  Vedic  men  far  away  in  the 
future.  Did  the  Ariatls  perform  human 
sacrifices  ?  In  a  legend,  evidently  alluding 
to  Abraham's  offering  of  Isaac,  there  is 
mention  of  a  king  so  devoting  his  son. 
There  are  bonds  alluded  to  *  in  the  Ve- 
das,  most  probably,  allegorical ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  imagery  is  drawn 
from  real  human  sacrifices,  offered  by 
the  wild  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
Nairitti,  *'  with  unfriendly  looks,"  as  she  is 
expressly  named  in  one  sakta.  The  legend 
may  perhaps  point  to  an  earlier  practice,  which 
Viswamitra  and  his  party  set  themselves 
against.  A  god  named  Nairita,  of  a  fierce 
and  evil  nature,  is  said  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped by  the  SaksB.  It  appears,  that 
there  were  two  forms  of  worship  in  Vedic 
India ;  the  one,  domestic,  universal,  cele- 
"brated  three  times  a  day;— the  other,  rare 
and  exceptional ;  bnt  both  blended  by  a  com- 
promise into  one  incongruous  whole ;  and 
both  gross  and  sensual  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  worship  of  the  elements  is  clearly  the 
national  faith,  with  its  offerings  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  soma  juice,  barley,  milk  and 
butter.  Animal  sacrifice  is  from  without, 
corrupted  more  and  mof^  and  at  last  losing 
sight  altogether  of  its  original  import,  and 
coming  to  them  perhaps  mmi  the  wild  no- 
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nades  of  Central  Asia.  The  fair  inference  is 
that  Indra  and  fire  worship  was  the  later 
form  on  Indian  ground.  The  so  called  abo- 
riginal tribes  sacrifice  buffaloes  and  other 
animals ;  bnt  there  is  no  trace  of  fire  wor- 
ship among  them.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Viswamitras  or  Agnisaras,  claim  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  the 
worship  both  of  Agni  and  Indra,  in  various 
saktas  of  the  Veda.  However,  Viswa-Mitra 
was  not  the  name  of  a  man,  but  of  a  body  of 
immigrants,  viswa-mitra,  "  the  men,  or 
people,  of  Mithra." 

'  The  Puranas  do  not  afford  any  reliable 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  early 
occupants  of  Indib.  The  account  which 
these  books  contain  of  the  periods,  dy- 
nasties, races,  genealogies  and  kings  of 
Yedio  India,  looks  imposing,  minute,  and 
xjircumstantial.  They  describe  two  great 
dynasties  of  the  sun  and  moon,  branch- 
ing off  into  separate  kingdoms.  Four  great 
ages  of  the  world,  with  an  accurately  defined 
list  of  kings  for  each,  and  these  lists  all  so 
framed  as  in  appearance  to  strengthen  and 
support  each  other.  Containing  also  the  very 
names  found  in  the  Yedas,  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  dynastic  change,  and  of  intermarri- 
ages. But  the  hindn  of  the  middle  ages,  had 
an  immoderate  speculativeness,  a  love  of 
wild  extravagance,  fiction  and  untruth. 
€olebroke  tells  us,  (Vol  II,  p.,  100) 
that  the  Raghava  Pandivegam  an  extra- 
ordinary poem  by  Caviraj,  king  of  poets,— 
is  composed  with  studied  ambiguity,  so  that 
it  may  at  the  option  of  the  reader  be  inter- 
preted as  relating  to  the  history  of  Bama,  and 
other  descendants  of  Dasaratha,  or  that  of 
Yudishthira  and  other  sons  of  Pandn.  It  tells 
in  short,  two  distinct  stories  in  the  same 
words,  as  the  following  sentence  will  show. 
Succeeding  in       Succeeding  in  youth 

youth  to  the  kingdom  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
of  his  variously  vali-     father  Vichitravirya, 


ant  father,  who  de- 
parted for  heaven, 
he  dwelt  happily  in 
the  city  of  Ayodya, 
whioh  was  adorned 
with  elephants,  and 
upheld  the  prosperity 
of  his  realm. 

Writers  with  such  perverted  imaginations 


he  dwelt  happily 
in  the  peaceful  city  of 
Hastinapura,  auspi- 
ciously inhabited  by 
Dhritarashtra. 
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a  dozen  rishi,  taken  bodily  from  the  Vedas. 
The  Puranas  have  not  only  added  uothiDjr 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of 
ancient  India,  but  have  done  much  to  retard 
research.  For  partly  from  the  skill  and  ela- 
borateness of  the  fiction  and  partly  from  tbe 
mutual  support,  which  the  Puranic  writers 
gave  each  other,  astronomy,  poetry,  legend, 
chronology  and  history  all  helping  on  tbe 
deceit,  modern  scholars  received  the  dvnas- 
ties  and  the  historical  eras  of  two  or  perhaps 
three  of  the  Yogas,  as  having  some  realitj. 
But  the  Rig- Veda  does  not  contain  many  of 
the  Puranic  names  nor  even  an  aliasion  to 
them.  It  makes  no  mention  of  Solar  or  Ln* 
nar  races.  It  knows  nothing,  and  indeed  can 
know  nothing  of  Ayodhya,  and  Kusi,  and 
Mithila,  and  Yesali  and  Magadha,  or  eien 
of  Indraprestha,  while  the  Puranas  on  the 
othjer  hand  know  nothing  of  dynasties  in  the 
Punjab,  or  on  the  Indus. 

When  the  Arians  had  advance^  farther 
and  large  portions  of  what  is  now  termed 
India  were  under  their  sway,  we  read  of  one 
monarch  with  many  names — Divodasa,  Ati- 
ihigwa,  Aswateha,  Prastoka,  Srinjagai  and 
Pnru.  Three  of  these  are  found  in  onererae 
(Vol.2,  p.  34);  *'For  Pum,  the  gircrirf 
ofierings,  for  the  mighty  Divodasa,  throng 
Indra,  has  destroyed  ninety  cities.  For 
Atithigwa  the  fierce  (Indra),  hurled  Sarnbut 
from  off  the  mountain,  bestowing  (opoa  the 
prince)  immense  treasure."  Divodasa,  fw 
a  warrior  and  a  conqueror ;  be  is  deseM 
as  overcoming  and  destroying  many  cities  of 
Sambara,  reserving  one  for  his  own  use.  He 
made  a  successful  expedition  as  far  as  Ptf* 
naya(Quere  the  modem  Parniya?).  In^ 
old  age  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  twenty 
kings,  Kusta  and  Ayu  being  the  chief,  be 
leads  an  army  of  60,00  against* the  mighty 
and  youthful  Sa-sravas,  is  defeated  and  com* 
polled  to  submit.  And  a  writer  in  tb« 
Calcutta  Review  rNo,  64,  p.  432),  views  tha 
war  to  be  the  historical  foundation  for  the 
traditional  great  war  of  the  Mahahaiata 
The  age  of  Divodasa  is  estimated  to  have 
been  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  iheeiir 
gagement  described  to  have  been  with  aoeoe 
Satrap  ( Kshatra*p,)  left  by  Cyrus,  when  he 
was  occupied  with  his  great  Median,  Ljdias 
or  Babylonian  campaigns.  It  may,  however, 
have  been  during  the  rebellions  and  tronblej 
of  the  early  days  of  Darius  Hystaspea    Arf 


issued  the  yogas  and  genealogies  of  the  f^  ^"®  «»"y  "^^J?  oi  inarms  Mysiaspes.  ru^ 
Puranas,  the  little  leaven  of  truth  in  some  ^7  »  cnnow  coincidenoe.Bentley  places  i» 
of  them,  being  the  names  of  a  few  Vedio    ga  (tbe  bard  of  Divoda^O  in  548  B.Oaai 


of 

kings,  interspersed  apparently  at  hap-hazard. 
The  writer  of  the  Vishnu  Purana,  hi  such  a 
simple  matter  as  writing  out  a  list  of  rivers, 
puts  down  all  he  can  remember,  some  twice 
over,  and  then  adds  to  it  the  names  of  about 


the  cautious  professor  Wilson  suspect* 
allusion  to  the  buddhists,   which  could  no? 
be  earlier  than  545,  B.  C. 

BuiWhUm. — The  religious  opinions  of  *to 
hindooa  were  greatly  modified  by  the  philofl^ 
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^  iiitDodaoed  by  Sakya  Muni,  which  even  t  lysis  of  the  DuSva^  Res.  As.  Soc.  Bengal^  vol. 
yti  forms  the  faith  of  about  220  millions  of  ;  zx.  p,  90  *,  also  Foto-htoe-hi^  chap.  xvi.  p.  101 .) 
ihe  hnmaa  race.  The  valley  of  the  Ganges  |  the  pi-khiu-ni,  or  bhikshoni,  at  Mathnra, 
^8  the  cradle  of  Indian  bnddhism,  and  Sakya  -  in  token  of  their  gratitude  paid  their  devo- 
fiiini  Ibe  foonder  of  the  new  doctrines.  As  !  tions  chiefly  to  the  stupa  of  Anan  ( Ananda), 
ehampion  of  religions  liberty  and   social  '  because  he  Isad  besought  Buddha  that  he 


{nalify,  Sakya  Muni  attacked  the  brahmans 


their  weakest  and  moat  vulnerable  points ;  r  iug  ascetic  life.     The   observances  required 


^heir  impious  assumption  of  all  mediation 
etween  man   and   his  Maker,    and  in  their 
int  claims   to    hereditary  priesthood, 
boldness  was  successful,  and  before  the 


would  grant  to  women  the  liberty  of  embrace 


from  the  nuns  are  recorded  in  note  23,  chap, 
of  the  Fo-kwe-ki.     The  female  ascetic 


XVI. 


even  of  a  hundred  years  of  age,  however,  was 
bound  to  respect  a  monk  even  in  the  first 


of  his  long  career  he  had  seen  his  prin-    year  of  his  ordination.    [Major  Cunningliam 


zealously   and    successfully    promul- 
by  his  brahman  disciples   Sariputra, 
lyana,  Ananda,  and  Kasyapa,   as  well 
iby  the  vaisya  Katyayana  and  the  sudra 
'  ill.    At    his    death    in  B.  0.    MS,    his 
les  had   been   firmly  established,  and 
' holiness  of  his   mission  was  fully  recog- 
bj  the  eager  claims  preferred  by  kings 
rnlers  for  relics  of  their  divine  teacher, 
•sfaes  were   distributed  amongst  eight 
snd  the  charcoal  from  the  funeral  pile, 
given  to  a  ninth,  but  the  spread  of  his 
loe  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the  men- 
tof  the  nnmerous  cities  where  he  had  lived 
tpreached.     Amongst  these  are  Champa 
B»jagriha  in    the    east,  Sravasti  and 
ibi  in  the  west.     In  the  short  space 
F-five  years,  this  wonderful  man  sue- 
in   establishing    his    own   peculiar 
lesover  the  fairest  districts  of  the 
from  the  Delta  to  the  neighbour- 
i  of  Agra  and  Cawnpore.     This  success 
i|6rfaapB    as  much  due  to   the  early  cor- 
l^te  of  brahmanism  as  to  the  greater 
and  more  practical  wisdom  of  his  own 


his  time  until   the  end  of   the  long 
of  Ajatasatra,  519  B.  G.  the  creed  of 
Mha  advanced    slowly  but  surely.     This 
was  partly  due  to  the  politic  admis- 
i  of  women,  who,  even  in    the  east,  have 
kys  possessed  much    secret,  though  not 
irent  influence  over  mankind.     To  most 
|them  the  words  of  Buddha  preached  eom- 
*  in  this  life,  and  hope  in  the  next.     To 
young  widow,  the  neglected  wife,  and 
cast-off  mistress,  the  buddhist   teachers 
an  honourable  career  as  nuns.     In- 
of  the  daily  indignities  to  which  they 
objected  by  grasping  relatives,  trea- 
>iis  husbands,  and    fbathless  lords,  the 
miserable  of   the  sex  could  now  share, 
lOQgh  still  in   an  humble  way,  with  the 
respect  accorded  to  all  who  had 
the  vows.     The  bhikshuni  were  in- 
to Ananda's  intercession  with  ScJcya 
their  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Gommaaity,  and  (6'ee  Csomd's  Ana- 
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From  its  rise  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  gradually 
spread  over  the  whole  of  India.  It  was 
extended  by  Asoka  to  Kashmir  and  I^bnl 
shortly  after  Alexander's  invasion,  and 
it  was  introduced  into  China  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  christian  era  by  five-hun- 
dred Kashmirian  missionaries.  In  A.  D. 
400,  when  Fa  Hian  visited  India,  buddhism 
was  still  the  dominant  religion,  but  the 
vaishnavas,  with  a  mixture  of  the  old  Arian 
creed  and  the  buddhist  faith,  were  already 
rising  into  consequence.  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  although  the  pilgrim  Hwan 
Thsang  found  numerous  temples  of  the 
saivas,  whose  doctrines  had  bden  embraced 
by  Skanda  Gupta  and  thS  later  princes  of 
Pataliputra,  yet  buddhism  was  still  the  pre- 
vailing religion  of  the  people.  But  though 
the  faith  of  Sakya  lingered  about  the  holy 
cities  of  Benares  and  Oaya  for  two  or  three 
centuries  later,  it  was  no  longer  the  honour- 
ed religion  of  kings  and  princes ,  protected 
by  the  strong  arm  of  power,  but  the  perse- 
cuted heresy  of  a  weaker  party,  who  were 
forced  to  hide  their  images  under  ground, 
and  were  ultimately  expelled  from  their 
monasteries  by  fire.  In  1835»  Major  Cun- 
ningham excavated  numerous  buddhist 
images  at  Samath  near  Benares,  all  of  which 
had  evidently  been  purposely  hidden  under 
ground.  He  found  quantities  of  ashes  also, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  build- 
ings had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Major 
Kittoe,  who  subsequently  made  further  ex- 
cavations was  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
buddhist  religion  has  long  been  extinct  in 
British  India.  Its  last  remnants  were  extin- 
guished, in  blood  and  violence,  about  the 
fourteenth  century,  dying  out  about  Trichi- 
nopoly  and  along  the  coast  line  from  Yizia- 
nagram  to  Masulipatam.  But  it  still 
flourishes  in  the  countries  on  its  north  and 
north-east  borders,  in  Nepal  and  Tibet,  in 
Ava,  Ceylon,  and  China,  and  amongst  the 
Indo-Chinese  nations  of  Anan,  Siam,  and 
Japan,     Its  followers  far  outnumber  those 
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of  all  other  existing  creeds  except  the  crhris- 
.tian,  and  they  form  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

The  bnddhist  faith  was  pre-eminently  a 
religion  of  mercy  and  peace  and  charity, 
and  benevolence.  It  had  the  Tital  defect  of 
not  teaching  or  knowing  God: —in  the 
topes  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddha, 
Adinath,  the  invisible  being  who  pervaded 
all  space,  no  deposit  was  made,  but  the 
divine  Spirit,  who  is  'Light,*  was  supposed 
to  occupy  the .  interior,  and  was  typified  on 
the  outside  by  a  pair  of  eyes,  placed  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  either  of  the  base  or 
of  the  crown  of  the  edifice.  But-  in  ages  of 
strife  and  violence,  of  deifying  mortals,  and 
of  arrogant  assumptions  of  an  ignorant 
priesthood,  a  creed  that  taught  gentleness 
*  and  meekness  and  kindness  to  living  crea- 
tures, must  have  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  the  community,  must  early  have  gain- 
ed many  converts  amongst  the  peaceable  and 
good,  and  largely  leavened  the  minds  even 
of  those  who  did  not  openly  become  con- 
v^ts  ;  and  amongst  this  class,  must  be  in- 
cluded the  entire  populations  from  the  pri- 
moBval  land  east  of  the  Oxus  to  China  and 
Japan  in  the  furthest  east,  to  Singapore  and 
Ceylon  in  the  extreme  south. 

Ghristianity,  Mahomedcmism, — The  doc- 
trines of  the  Arian  race  have  been  further  mo- 
dified by  other  religionists.  Since  buddhism 
disappeared  from  India,  its  nations  have  been 
overrun  and .  oonquered  by  races  professing 
creeds,  with  i^pjlowers  as  numerous  as  bud- 
dhism had  ev.er  acquired.  Rapid  as  was  the 
progress  of*  buddhism,  the  gentle  but  steady 
swell  of  its  current  shrinks  into  nothing  be- 
fore the  sweeping  flood  of  mahomedanism, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  spread  over  one- half 
of  the  civilized  world,  from  the  sands  of  the 
Nile  to  the  swampy  fens  of  the  Oxus.  From 
the  llth  century  when  the  inroads  into 
india^  of  mahomedans,  began,  up  almost  to 
the  present  time  when  they  too  as  a  ruling 
raciB,  have  in  their  turn  almost  disappeared 
before  christians,  the  Semitic  Arabs,  the 
Arian  Persians,  the  Scythic  Tartars,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  have  successively  swayed 
the  destinies  of  the  races  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  these  remarks,  and''each  of  the  Hew 
comers  has  to  some  extent  modified  the  be- 
lief and  social  customs  of  the  conquered 
people.  For,  a  prevailing  characteristic  of 
these  races  is  a  speculative  theoris- 
ing on  the  great  end  of  man,  his  duties  here 
and  his  hopes  in  eternity,  with  a  disposition 
to  asceticism,  as  the  better  means  of  ob- 
taining the  future  rewards  of  a  good  life 
on  earth.  But  great  changes  have  been  re- 
tarded by  the  circumstance  that  the  maho- 
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medau  and  the  christian  came  «moQg8t 
them  as  warriors,  witli  all  the  fierceness  and 
license  which  are  to  be  found  in  camps— 
and  the  arrogance  and  contempt  for  strange 
things  which  youth  engenders.  And  it  ia 
only  since  a  few  years  that  the  voices  of  tbe 
meek  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  ^tbe 
christian  missionaries,  have  been  beard 
proclaiming  amongst  the  varied  nations, 
and  to  each  of  tHem  in  their  own  tongae, 
the  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
be  to  all  people,  and  saying  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men.  But  even  in  the  short 
time,  less  than  a  century,  during  which  tbej 
have  been  labouring,  the  effect  onthebindv 
mind  has  been  immeasurable.  A  greai 
portion  of  this  result  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  steady  increase  of  schools  for  secalar 
instruction  in  English,  which  have  every 
year  been  on  the  increase  and  are  crowded 
with  the  youth  of  all  sect^  and  castes  and 
ranks.  In  this  respect,  every  teacher  of 
English  is  a  missionary,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  the  youth  of  India,  if  educated 
under  chiistian  teachers  by  means  of  a 
christian  literature,  to  be  otherwise  than 
christians  in  belief,  whatever  their  profes- 
sions may  be.  The  firsfc  reforming  seei 
that  arose  was  a  theist  body,  in  Calcutta, 
who  at  present  are  making  somewhat  lood 
professions,  a  sure  indication  of  the  donUi 
that  its  followers  entertain,  as  to  •  tbe  bbM 
character  of  their  new,  or  as  they  say,tkHr 
reformed  faith.  And  even  in  the  case  « 
hindus  who  have  had  no  English  edncaaw 
and  have  never  heard  the  voice  of  the  mis' 
sionary,  such  are  receiving  instruction  from 
others  of  their  own  people  who  have  beea 
so  taught ;  and  the  mass  has  been  so  leavened 
that  the  great  tendency  amongst  youthW 
inquiring  minds  is  to  accept  some  form  of 
theism, — either  to  acknowledge  one  of 
their  own  deities,  whether  Vishnu  or  Siva^ 
as  the  Lord  of  all,  or  adopt  an  ideal  Sa* 
preme  Being  of  their  own  creation,  whoi 
they  clothe  with  attributes,  purer,  mo»l 
just,  and  more  worthy  of  reverence  than  any " 
god  which  the  hindu  pantheon  possesses. 

Brahminism. — Buddhism  was  not  finall/j 
swept  away  from  the  peninsula  till  about th» 
14th  century  of  the  christian  era.    For  tw 
centuries  it  had  been  the  prevailing  religions  j 
India  but  when  the  unwritten  Tartar  ftfw, 
became  corrupt  and  feeble,  brahmanism  wal 
revived,  mixed  wfth  the  worship  of  new  go^j 
a  Siva  and  a  Vishnu  and  every  form  of  ahsuroj 
fetiohism  gathered  from  local  idolatries  wj^ 
superstitions.     It  is  this  mixture  of  fieT»«" 
creeds  which   is  now   styled  hinduism  aw 
its  followers  hindus.     It  is  faund  among* 
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I  people  in  erery  Tarietj  of  belief,   from 

mildest  demon  worship  and  recognition 

kamerooB  forms  of  gods  and  their  idols, 

distinct  theism :  from  the  grossest  igno- 

and  superstition  to  the  most  refined 

iTeoess;    performed  and  associated 

bloody  and  most  inhuman  rites,  and, 

io,  followed  with  the  greatest  tenderness 

life.    In  Europe,  the  hindn  reli- 

is  a  term  which  is  always  ep ployed  in 

iilectiye  sense,  to  designate  a  faith   and 

)hip  of  an  almost  endlessly   diversified 

iptioD.    An  early  division  of  the  hindn 

I,  and  one  conformable  to  the  genius 

)ljtbeisiD,  just  as  at  present,  is  said  to 

> separated  the  practical  and  popnlar  be- 

)m  the  speculative  and   philosophical 

loea    And  whilst  the  common  people 

their  hopes  and  fears   to  stocks 

)nes  and  multiplied  by  their  credulity 

jiDperstition   the  grotesque   objects   of 

TeDeration,  some  few  of  deeper  thought 

[wider  contemplation  plunged  into  the 

of  man  and  nature  and  assiduously 

iTonred  to  obtain  just  notions  of  the 

the  character  and  the  conseqnence  of 

ace.     The    Vedas    throw  little  light 

ithe  strange  theology  and  most  eccentric 

of  the  present  hindns.     Besides  be- 

ttble  to  find  in  the  Vedas  the  true  ori- 

caste,  there  cannot  be  found  in  them 

litive  forms  of  the  hindu  triad,  the 

of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 

kt  combination  of  polytheism  and  pan- 

wbich  ought   to  have  preceded  the 

of  the  philosophical  schools  from 

biahmanism.    The  '*  North  British 

remarks  that  for  centuries  the  brah- 

[>ppealed  to  the  Vedas  as  their  autho- 

every  error  and  malpractice  which 

fioaintained  :  and  met  the  arguments  of 

iD8i    by  referring    to    those    books, 

were  always   quoted  in  support  of 

doctrine  and   every  practice,  and  to 

*  an  opponent.     It  has  been   ceded 

Kbe  laws  of  Menu,  though  excellent  and 

Tritative  in  one  age,  were  not  binding 

I;  but  the  nnivei'sality  of  Vedic  precept 

Iways  been  insisted  on,  and  it  was  said 

fa  principle  were  not  found   in  those 

It  would  not  be  adhered  to.     Upon 

grounds,  all  the  institutions,  social  as 

w  religious,   of  modem  brahmanism, 

« be  overthrown,  and  in  this  respect, 

Ibour  has  possessed  such  value  as  that 

to  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of 

works  which  the  present  hindus  assert 

^▼e  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma 

"'    The  study  of  the  Vedas  and  Pura- 

rwould  serve  to  dissipate  much  of  tl^e 

)U8  awe  with  which  the  hindoo  re- 
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gards  these  books.  The  more'  he  may  read* 
the  less  respect  could  he  feel  for  them.  Not 
only  is  the  divine  origin  claimed  for  them  at 
once  refated  by  the  very  ordinary  characters 
which  distinguish  them  as  peculiarly  mortal, 
but  they  are  not  even  all  of  them  on  sacred 
subjects.  In  one  place  we  have  an  erratic 
dialogue  of  a 'loose  description  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  ;  in  another,  an  address  to 
food,  in  another,  a  gambler  complains  of  his  ill 
luck.  In  one  the  hawk,  in  another  the  sacrifi- 
oial  pole,  in  a  third  the  Francoline  partridge, 
in  others  even  the  mortar  and  pestle,  and  the 
wheel-barrow  in  which  the  victim  is  brought 
to  the  sacrifice,  are  the  subjects  of  laudation. 

In  the  later  hymns  of  the  Vedas  can  be 
traced  the  origin  of  tho  Vishnu  worship  and 
the  settmg  aside  of  Indra.  But  the  foreign 
Mahadova  and  Bhavani  came  in  with  the 
SakflB,  and  mingled  in  their  worshippings 
until  the  doctrines  of  Buddha,  himself  a 
Sakyan,  were  promulgated  and  held  their 
own  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  until  Vish- 
nn,  Brahma,  Siva,  Darga,  Kali,  Bama, 
Krishna,  Ganesa,  Kartikeya,  and  a  host  of 
new  divinities,  prevailed  about  1200  years 
ago,  over  a  better  faith  than  their  own  and 
up  to  the  present  day,  enslave  and  degrade 
the  hindn. 

Sufficient  has  been  given  above  of 
the  religious  history  of  the  races  now 
dwelling  in  India  and  known  as  hindus,  to 
show  how  varied  has  been  the  origin  of  their 
present  beliefs  and  the  mind  will  have 
been  prepared  to  find  that  the  religions,  drawn 
from  so  many  sources,  are  even  yet  un fused 
into  a  homogeneous  whole.  Doubtless  one 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an  amal« 
gamation  has  been  the  difference  in  race  even 
of  the  brahminical  teachers,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Mahratta  brahman,  in  phy- 
sical form  and  mental  constitution,  is  very 
different  from  others,  if  indeed  he  be  of  those 
Arian  immigrants  who  crossed  the  Indus  into 
north-western  India.  There  are  numerous 
other  brahminical  tribes  in  India,  who  do  not 
intermarry,  not  because  of  any  difference  in 
their  creed,  but  because  of  differences  in 
lineage  and  descent.  But  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  amalgamation,  has  been  the 
numerous  languages  which  the  peoples  cabled 
hindus  speak,  and  this  of  itself  is  indicative 
of  the  variety  of  races  from  which  they  have 
sprung.  It  is  true  that  there  are  two  learned 
languages,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Pali,  in  which 
the  religions  of  the  hindus  and  the  bnddhists 
are  contained.  The  buddhist  scriptures  of 
Tibet,  Mongolia,  Pegu,  Ava,  Siam,  Kambo- 
gia,  Cochin-China  and  Ceylon,  are  all  in  tho 
Pali*  and  the  Vedas  of  the  hindus  are  in  a 
form  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue.     But  so  igno- 
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rani  of  this  language  are  the  people  of  India 
that,  in  18«)0,   in  Madras,  a  city  of  830,000 
people,  fivefsixtbs  of  whom  are  hind  as,  and 
of  these  aboat  7,000  brahman  men,  each  of 
whom  thrice  daily  repeats  in  prayer,  the  Ga- 
yatri  or  holiest  verse  of  the  Vedas,  though  it 
only  contains  fourteen  words  and  is  the  most 
revered  of  their  religions  texts,  although  Mr. 
C.  P.  Brown  has  given  it  and  its  translation, 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  Telugu  Dictionary, 
only  two 'or  three  brahmans  are  acquainted 
with  its  meaning.    Doubtless  the  same  could 
be  said  of   the  Pali  of  the  buddhists.     With 
this  ignorance,  even  amongst  the  learned,  of 
the  language  of  their  holy  books,  how  diffi- 
cnlt  must  be  the  progress   of  knowledge  or 
of  reformation  through  the  races  professing 
hinduism,    who    speak   Bengali,    Canarese, 
Sinc^balese,  Guzerati,  Hindi,  Kodaga,  Kash- 
miri,  Mahratta,  Malealam,  Bakhui,   Tamil, 
Telugu,  Tnlu,  IJria,  and  various  dialects  of 
each  of  these,  and  it  is  equally  so  with  the 
buddhists,    who  speak  '  Burmese,   Chinese, 
Cochin-Chinese,  Singhalese,  Japanese,  Java- 
nese, Malay,  Siamese,  and  Tibetan.  Amongst 
those  professing  hinduism,  also,  there  is  no 
general 'teaching  of  the  people,  in  the  mode 
adopted    by    Hebrews,     mahomedans     and 
christians,  by  one   of  the  priesthood  being 
set  apart  to  preach  to  high  and  low.     A  few 
pnpiis  sit  at  the   feet  of  teachers  and  learn 
from  those  teachers,  it  may  be,  peculiar  doo- 
trines,  but  there  is  no  general  instruction  for 
the  entire  community  whose  worship  consists 
in  a  ritual  of  prayers  of  the  meaning  of  which 
they  are  ignorant,  and  an  endless  wearisome 
ceremonial  pervading  every  social  duty,  their 
ignorance  being  such  that  the  mere  listening 
to  or  repeating  the  unknown  words  of  the 
sacred  books,  is  considered  meritorious. 

Hiiiduism  aa  it  is, — Coleman  tells  us  that 
five  great  sects,  exclusively  worship  a  single 
deity  and  one  recognises  the  five  divinities : 
These  are  ^ 

1 .  Sai  va,  worshippers  of  Siva,  in  his  thou- 
sand forms,  who  however,  worship  Siva  and 
Bbawani  conjointly. 

2.  The  Vaishnava,  who  worship  Vishnu. 
8.     The  Surya,  who  worship  Surya,  or  the 

Sun. 

4.  The  G-anapatia,  who  worship  Ganesa. 

5.  The  Sacta,  who  exclusively  worship 
Bhavani  or  Parvati, — the  sacti,  or  female 
energy  of  Siva. 

6.  The  Bhagavati,  who  recognise  all  di- 
vinities equally. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  are  sub'-divisions,  or 
ramifications  of  the  first,  or  Saiva ;  of  which 
may  be  traced  these  distinctions. — I,  Saiva 
proper,  meaning  the  worshippers  •  of  Siva 
and  Parvati   conjointly.     2.  Lingi   or  Lau- 
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gaet,  the  adorers  of  Siva,  or  his  plia| 
type,  separately »  and  these  are  a  very  sfej 
and  rigid  sect.  3.  Sacta^  the  adorers  of  I 
Yoni  of  Bhavani,  or  her  symbol,  sepatatd 
4.  The  Gtinapatya  the  exclusive  worsH 
pers  of  Granesa,  the  first  born  of  Mahftdlj 
and  Parvati.  I 

The  second  grand  sect  or  Yaishnij 
is  variously  divided  and  subdivided.  Fi 
or  divisioi^  of  Gocalast^ha,  or  worshiiqi( 
of  G^cal,  or  Krishna,  is  subdivided 
three : 

1.  Exclusively  worship  Elrisbna 
Vishnu  himself:  this  is  generally  d< 
the  true  and  orthodox  Vaishnava. 

2.  Exclusively    worship    Badha  as 
sacti  of    Krishna  or  Vishnu:  this 
called  Badha  Vallabbi. 

8.  Worship  Elrishna  and  Badha 
jointly. 

Second  or  division  of  Bamanuj,  or 
shippers  of  Ra.machandra,  is,  in  like 
subdivided  into  three ; 

1.  Worship  Bama  only. 

2.  Worship  Sita  only  as  his  SactL 

3.  Worship  both  Rama  and  Sita 
jointly. 

Their  tbeologists  have  entered  into 
disputes  on  the  question,  which,  amoi 
attributes  of  God,  shall  be  deemed  cbi 
istio  and  pre-eminent  P     Sancara  4e 
the  celebrated   commentator  on  tbe 
contended  for  the  attributes  of  Sivtj 
founded,    or    confirmed,     the    wl\ 
who  worship  Mahadeva  as  the  So] 
ing,  and  deny  the  independent  «e] 
Vishnu  and  other  deities.  Madhavaic 
and  Vallabha  Acharya  in  like  manner, 
lished  the  sect  of   vaishnava,  who 
Vishnu  as  God.     The  Suria  (less  noi 
than  the  sects  above  mentioned)  wonl 
Sun,  and  acknowledge  no  other  dit 
The  Ganapatya  adore  Ganesa  as  unitn 
his  person  all  the  attributes  of  the 
As  the^saiva  has  a  fourth  undivided 
the   ganapatya,     so  the  vaishnava 
fourth    undivided   sect  in    the  bhi 
And  indeed,  we  find  the  sects  mer^og 
each  other ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  ■ 
position  of  Vishnu  to  appease  a  phys* 
cal  difference  between  Mahadeva  and 
vati,  or  the  worshippers   of  the 
Yoni,  his  (Vishnu's) navel, says  Major- 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  same  wi^l 
Yoni,    confounding  the    yonijas 
vaishnava.      "  The  vaishnava  of  th*| 
sent  day,  though  nominally  worshij 
Vishnu,  are,  in  fact,  votaries  of  deil 
roes.     The  Goculast'ha  (one  branch 
sect)   adore   Krishna,  while  th0 
worship  Bamachandra.    Both  have 
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iedinia  three  8ect43;  one  consists  in 

exciosiTe  worshipper  of  Krishna,  and 

onljare  deemed  trne  and   ortbodox 

ara;    another     joins    his     favorite 

with  the  hero ;   a  third  called  radha- 

}lii,  adores  Badha  only,  considering 

«8  the  actire  power  of  Visbnn.     The 

)wer8  of  these  last  mentioned  seots  have 

t«d  the  singalar  practice  of  presenting 
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by  the  use  of  red  sanders  for  the  horizontal 
triple  line,  as  well  as  for  the  circlet  on  their 
foreheads.  The  left-handed  path,  or  inde- 
cent mode  of  worship,  of  the  several  sects, 
especially  that  of  the  sacta,  is  founded  on 
the  Tantras,  which  are,  for  this  reason,  held 
in  disesteem.  The  worshippers  of  Vishnn, 
Siva  and  the  Sakti,  are  not  to  be  confonnded 
with  the  orthodox  adorers   of  those  divini- 


eirown  wires  the  oblations  intended  for    ties ;  few  brahmans  of  learning,  if  they  have 


goddess;  and  those  among  them  who 
)w  the  left-handed  path  (there  is  in  most 
aright-handed,  or  decent  path,  and  a 
landed,  dt  indecent  mode  of  worship) 
[aid  to  reqaire  their  wives  to  be  naked 
attending  them  at  their  devotions, 
the  ramannj  some  worship  Rama 
and  others  both  Rama  and  Sita ; 
of  them  practise  any  indecent  mode  of 
ip.  And  they  all,  like  the  gocnlast'- 
ivell  as  the  followers  of  the  bhagavata, 
on  their  fore-heads  a  donble  np- 
hne  with  chalk,  or  with  sandal- wood, 
[i  red  circlet  with  red  sanders  wood,  or 
turmeric «id  lime;  but  the  Ramannj 
spright  red-line  in  the  middle  of  the 
white  one. 

Mivas  are  all  worshippers  of  Siva  and 
ri  conjointly ;  and  they  adore  th e  linga, 
>Bnd  type  of  this  god  and  goddess,  as  , 
shnava  do  the  image  of  Lakshimi-Nar- 
Thereare  no  exclnsive  worshippers  of 
indes  the  sect  of  naked  gy  mnosophists, 
llangi ;  and  the  exclusive  adorers  of  the 
I  are  the  Sacta  sect.  In  this  last  men- 
^lect,  as  in  most  others,  there  is  a  right- 
laid  decent  path,  and  left-handed  and 
mode  of  worship  ;  but  Major  Moor 
I  that  the  indecent  worship  of  this  sect 
grossly  so  and  consists  of  unbridled 
lery  with  wine  and  women.  This 
sect  is  supposed  to  be  numerous, 
^  imavowed.  In  most  parts  of  India, 
^  ftU,  they  are  held  in  deserved  detes- 
^1.  and  even  the  decent  sacta  followers  do 
:e  public  profession  of  their  tenets,  nor 
'<A  their  foreheads  the  marks  of  their 
lest  they  should  be  snspeoted  of  belong- 
the  other  branch  or  it.  The  saiva 
delineate  on  tbeir  foreheads  three 
>&ta]  lines  with  ashes  obtained,  if  possi- 
[irom  the  hearth  on  which  a  consecrat- 
'has  been  maintained ;  they  add  a  red 
i  which  the  saiva  make  of  red  sanders, 
[*hich  the  sacta,  when  they  avow  them- 
insrk  either  with  saffron,  t)r  with  tnr- 
tnd  borax.  "The  saura  or  suria, 
worshippers  of  .the  Son  ;  and  some 
adore  the  dormant  and  active  ener- 
^  the  pku^et  conjointly.  This  sect, 
is  not  very  numerous,  is  distinguished 


any  religion  at  all,  will  acknowlecfge  them- 
selves to  belong  to  any  of  the  popular  divi- 
sions of  the  hindu  faith,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  preference,  they  more  es- 
pecially worship  some  individual  deity  as 
their  chosen  or  Ishta  Devata.  They  refer 
also  to  the  Yedas,  the  books  of  law,  the  Pur- 
anas,  and  Tantras,  as  the  only  ritual  which 
they  recognise,  and  regard  all  practices  not 
derived  from  those  sources  as  irregular  and 
profane.  These  deities  have  their  dif- 
ferent avatars  or  incarnations,  in  all  of 
which,  except  that  of  the  Sacti  themselves, 
they  have  their  sacti  (wives)  or  energies  of 
their  sttributes.  These  have  again  ramified 
into  numerous  names  and  forms. 

The  great  point   of  difference   amongst 
the   sectaries   is  as  to  the  claims  of    res- 
pective deities  to  be  i*egarded  as  the  First 
Cause.     Some  assert  that  afi  Yishnu  (the 
preserving  spirit    of   God)     was   sleeping 
on  the  serpent   Ananta,    or    eternity,    on 
the  face  of  the   waters,  after  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  former  world,  a  lotus  sprung  from 
his  navel.     From   this  issued   Brahma,  who 
produced  the  elements,  formed  the  present 
world,  and  gave  birth  to  the  god  Rudra  (or 
Siva)  the  destroyer.     He  then  produced  the 
human  race.     From  his  heed  he  formed  the 
Brahmans  or  priests ;  from   his  arms,  the 
Ehetries  or  warriors ;  from  his  thighs,  the 
Yaisyas.or  merchants  ;  and  from  his  feet  the 
Sudras  or  husbandmen.     If  inquiry  be  made 
of  a  Vaishnava,  or  one  of  the  exclnsive  ador- 
ers of  Vishnu,  he  will  not  fail  of  exalting  the 
object  of  his  own  adoration  to  the  throne  of 
the  one   only   Almighty   Being;  and   witb 
that  view  will  call  him  Narayana,  although 
in  fact  such  name  is  not  strictly  applicable 
to  that  being,  but  to  his  spirit,  if  such  a  per- 
Bonification  can  be  conceived:    The  Goculas- 
t*ha,  a  branch  of  the  Vaishnava,,  will  simi- 
larly exalt  Krishna,  the  exclnsive  object  of 
their  adoration ;  and  in  other  persona^ee  we 
are  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  the  persons 
ofNarayana  and  Brahma.     On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  hindu  sects  seem  to  have 
originated  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  brabminical  order ;  teachers  and 
disciples  are  chosen  from  any  clafls  and  the 
distinction  of  castes  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
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sunk  in  the  new  one,  of  similarity  of  schism. 
The  ascetics  and  mendicants,  also,  in  many 
instances,  affect  to  treat  the  brahmans  with 
particular  contempt  and  this  is  generally  re- 
paid with  interest  by  the  brahmans.  A 
portion,  thongb  not  a  large  one  of  the  popu- 
lace, is  still  attached  to  the  Smarta  brah- 
mans, as  their  spiritual  guides  and  so  far 
distinct  from  any  of  the  sects :  whilst  most 
of  the  followers  even  of  the  sects,  pay  the 
ordinary  deference  to  the  brahminical  order 
and  especially  evince  towards  the  brahmans 
of  their  own  fellowship,  of  whom  thiere  is 
generally  abundance,  the  devotedness  and 
submission  which  the  original  hindu  code 
80  perpetually  inculcates.  Excluding  those 
hindus  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  regular 
worshippers  of  recognised  gods,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  enumeration  of  the  several  sectaries 
of  each  class,  and  to  them  we  refer  for  separate 
notices  of  their  origin  and  tenets. 

Yatshnava  sects. 


1.  Ramaniga  or  Sri  Sam 
pradayi  of  Sri  Vaiah 
liava. 

2.  Ramanandi  or  Rama 
wat. 

3.  Kabir  Panthi. 

4.  Khaki. 

5.  Malnk  Dasi. 

6.  Dadhu  Panthi. 

7.  Baya  Dasi. 

8.  Senai. 

9.  Vallabha      Chan 
Radra  Sampradaji. 


10.  Mira  Bai. 

11.  Madhawa    Chari,    or 
Brahma  Sampradaji. 

1 2.  Nimawat  or  Sanakadi 
Sampradaji. 

13.  Vaishnava  of  Bengal 

14.  Radha  Vallabhi. 

15.  Sak*hiBhav8. 

16.  Charan  Dasi. 

17.  Ilarischandi. 

18.  Sadhna  Panthi. 

19.  Madhavi. 

20.  Sanajasi,  Vairagi  and 
J      Naga. 

Saiva  sects. 


or 


1.  Dandi  and  Dasnami. 

2.  Jogi. 

3.  Jnngama. 

4.  Paramahansa. 

5.  IJrdhaba'ha,        Akas 
Mak'hi  and  Nak'hi. 

SaJda  sects. 

1.  Dakshini  J    3.  Kanohebiya. 

2.  Vami,  (    4.  Kararia. 

Miscellaneous  sects. 


6.  Gndara. 

7.  Rnk'haray    Snk'haras 
and  Uk'hara. 

8.  Kara  Lingi. 

9.  Sanjasi. 


1  Gannpatja 

2.  Samapatja. 

3.  Nanik  Shahi,  of  seven 
olasses,  viz. 

a.  Udasi. 

b.  Ganjbakhshi. 
o.  Ramraji. 

d.  Snthra  Shahi. 

e.  Oovind  Sinhi. 

f.  Nirmala. 


4.  Jaina  of  two  princi' 
pal  orders, 

a.  Digambara. 

b.  Swetambara. 

5.  Baba  Lali, 

6.  Pran  Nathi. 

7.  Sadh. 

8.  SatnamL 

9.  Sivu  Narajini. 
10.  SnnjabadL 


g.  Naga.^ 

Amongst  other  Sai^a  sectarians  we  have 
the  following. 

Aghori.  I  Nakhi. 

Avadhuta.  I  Paramahansa. 

Gudara.  |  Dakshina. 

Kanchelia.  |  Dandi. 

Bhakta  j  Dasnami. 

Brahmacha  I  Saurapata  or  Sanra. 

Kerari.  I  *^ 
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Most  of  these  comprise  a  number  of  mibi 
visions,  and  besides  these  acknowledg 
classifici^tions,  many  individual  mendicn 
are  to  be  found  all  over  India,  who  is 
scarcely  be  included  within  the  limits  of  ai 
of  them,  exercising  a  sort  of  independei 
both  in  thought  aud  act,  and  attached  ti 
loosely  if  at  all  to  any  of  the  popular  sdi 
matical  Bect«.  Some  of  the  popular  wo 
of  the  hindus  adopt  a  different  dassificalj 
and  allude  to  96  prasliada  or  heresies,  wbj 
are  thus  arranged  : — viz.  Amongst  t}ie 

Brahmans        -        -     2i     Sanra  -       •  ; 

Sanjasi  •         -     ]2     Jangama        •       *; 

Viragi  -        -     12    Jogi  -      -  \ 

Mythology  o/"  the  Hindus. — Amongst 
hiudus,  mjthology  is  all  pervading.  " 
history,  science,  literature,  arts,  cnsl 
and  -  conversation,  are  replete  with 
thological  allnsious.  A  respectable  ' 
ledge  of  their  pantheon  is  consequent 
almost  indispensable  preparatorj 
ment  to  the  study  and  comprehensif 
nearly  every  thing  which  relates  to  tl 
The  mythology  of  India,  has  done  mi 
explain  that  of  Greece  and  Scandinai 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  list 
principal  of  the  hindu  deities  of  the  pi 
day,  and  their  principal  analogues. 

Vaitarini,  in  the  hindn  pantheon,  has  its 
ed  analogue,  in  the  river  Stjz. 


Dnrga 
Narada    - 
Krishna,  - 
Bhawani  - 
Kali  w  Darga 
Agni, 
Swaha, 


-  analogue  of  Juno. 

-  God  of  Music  =  Matny.^ 

-  =  Apollo. 

-  =  "Venus. 

-  Proserpine, 

-  Vulcan-Fire.    Ignis. 
Vesta,  his  wife. 


Indra, 
Vamna 
Prithivi- 
Viswakarma, 


Aswini.  Kamara.    Castor  and'Poilnx. 
Amna,  .  =  Aurora. 

Atadeva  -  =  Diana. 

Euvera,    -  -  PIntus,  the  god  of  riches. ; 

Ganesa,    -  -  A  member  of  the 

theon  male  nuaerfa. 

-  God  of  firmament  =  Ji 

-  God  of  Water  =  Nept 

-  Goddess  of  Earth  =  C] 

-  Architect  of  Gods  =  Vi 
Kartikeya  or  Skanda,  God  of  war  =  Mars. 
Kama,    -             -  God  of  love  =  Cupid. 
Surya  or  Arka    -  The  sun  =  SoL 

Hanuman  son  of  Fa- 

vana,    .  -  The  Monkey  God  =  PaB*j 

Kama,      .      «      •  The  God  of  Wine  = 
Heraoula  -  -  A  Hindn  deity  =  H( 

Aswicnlapa,         -  JSscnlapicus  P  =  Genii. 
Vayu,       -  .  .^fiolns. 

Sri,  -  -  Ceres. 

AnnaPnma^        -  Anna  Perenna. 

Vahan  or  Vehicles  of  the  hindu  gt 
Several  animals  are  appropriated  as  ' 
han  or  vehioles  to  the  mythological  . 
ages  of  modern  hindnism.     The  swan, 
and  ball,  appertain  respectively  io  Br 
Vishnn,  and  Siva»  and  are  serersllyde 
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Hanasa,  Grarnda  and  Nandi.     Ganesa, 
80D  of  Mahadeva  (Siva)  and  Parvati, 
elephant^ headed   god   of  prudence  and 
icj,  rides  a  i*afc   supposed   to  be  a  very 
310113  animal — Karbika,  their  second  son, 
generalissimo  of   the   celestial    nrmies, 
)Qnts  OQ  a  peacock.     Indra,  the   powerful 
»nt of  the  firmament,  the  Jupiter  Pluvins 
le  hindns,  rides  the  elephant  Iravatam, 
ibolical  of  might.  Yaruna,   genius  of  the 
Bra,  bestrides  a  fish ;  as  doth  also  Ganga, 
prime  goddess   of  rivers — Kama  Deva-, 
god  of  love,  is  caiTied  by  a  lory,  or  par- 
i:  Ai^i,  god  of  fire,  by  an  ardent  ram. 
l/t    or    goddesses. — The     hindu     god- 
are  uniformly    represented    as    the 
iinate    powers     of    their     respective 
thus     Lakshmi,     the     consort    of 
the  preserver,    is    the  goddess  of 
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dans  of  India  borrow  from  the  Hindus  cere- 
monies thit  are  celebrated  with  festivity. 
They  take  an  active  part  in  the  gambols  of 
the  Hnli,  and  even  solicit  the  favours  of  the 
Indian  Plutus  at  the  Diwali.  Many  hindus 
on  the  other  hand  join  in  the  festival  of  the 
moharam.  The  bridal  procession  of  the 
mahomedans,  on  the  fourth  day,  with  all  the 
sports  and  gambols  of  the  Chaut'hi,  is  evi- 
dently copied  from  the  similar  custom  of  the 
hindus.  The  mahomedans  have  adopted  the 
premature  marriage  of  infants,  and  hindus 
larofelv  imitate  the  mahomedan  seclusion 
of  their  wives.  {Oolebroke,  As.  Res.,  Vol. 
VII,  p.  307.)  A  mahomedan  is  forbidden  to 
eat  meat  which  has  not  been  killed  by  one 
of  the  faithful ;  who  is  directed  to  '  halal,' 
or  sanctify,  the  animal  by  turning  its  face 
toward  Mecca,  and  while  the  blood  is  eject- 


ance   and   prosperity ;    Bhavani,    the    ed,   to  repeat  their  creed,  or  profession  of 


of  (Siva)   Mahadeva,  •  is   the  general 
of  fecunditv  ^  and  Saras wati,   whose 


faith — "There   is  no    deity  but  God,  and 

Mahommed  is  the    prophet  of  God, — or  a 

id  was  the  creator,  Brahma,  possesses  i  short  prayer.     Many  mahrattas,  and  otlier 

wers  of  imagination   and  invention,  I  hindus,  pleased   with  the   ceremony,  bring 


may  justly  be  termed  creative.     She 
srefore,  adured  as  the  patroness  of  the 
^vts,  especially  of  music  and  rhetoric  ; 
linventress  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  of 
[DeTanagri  writing  characters,  and  of  the 
which  writing  perpetuates  :  so  that 
ibutes  correspond  with  those  of  Mi- 
Musica  of  Greece  or  Italy,  who  in- 
the  flute,    and  presided  over  litei*a- 
i—Cohnnan,  p.  126. 
saivaism  and  jaishnuism   described 
r&om  the  writings  of  Coleman,  Major 
lid  Professor  Wilson   are  the   com- 
wery   day   religions   of  the   bulk   of 
fodu    populations.      But    the   inter- 
keiiefig    of    the  worshippers    have    no 
community,  and   their  various  tenets 
he  soaght  for  under  the   history  of 
several  sects.     A  saiva  sect  the  Sat- 
[  profess  to   adore  the  true  name,  the 
bat  they   nevertheless  recognize 
iole  hindu  pantheon,  and   pay  rever- 
to  what  they  consider  manifestations 
Q&ture  visible  in  the  avatars,  parti- 
al/Rama  and  Krishna.     The  Sand  or 
on  the  other  hand,  utterly  reject  all 
of  idolatry,  are  pure  deists  with  a 
worship.      Between  these  unitarian 
*nd  such  as  adore  every  deity,  there 
utmost  diversity  of  theory  and  prac- 
The  fusing  of  their  creeds,  doctrines 
istoms  is  continually  going  on.     Major 
tells  of  a  mahomedan  butcher  at  Poo- 
rho  occasionally  supplied  the  residency 
meat,  being  asked  if  he  'would  kill 
he  started  back  with  horror   at  the 
^^1  ejaculating  a  prayer  to  be  forgiven 
lying  even  heard  it.     Many  mahome- 


their  sheep,  fowls,  <fcc.,  to  mahomedans  to  be 
made  *  halal,'  and  then  eat  them   with  in- 
creased satisfaction.     Junctions  of  any  sort, 
especially  of  waters,    are   held   sacred   by 
hindus,  and  above  all,  the  union  of  the  sacred 
rivers,  Ganga  and  Yamuna  or  Jumna  near 
Allahabad :  the  latter  river  having  previously 
received  the  SaraswatibelowDelhi,  so  that,  ia 
fact,  all  three  do  unite  at  this  famed  sangam 
or  confluence.     But  the  hindu  poet,  feigns  a 
subteri'ane  flow  of  the  Saraswasti,  and  a  mys- 
tical union  at  the  sacred  point,  where  bath- 
ing is   deemed   peculiarly   efficaciqus,   and 
where  zealots  are  persuaded  that  suicide  is  of 
a  most  meritorious  description.   Major  Moor, 
once  saw,  (p.  429)  at  Poona,  a  well  modelled 
group  in  clay,  where  Bad'ha's  locks,  tripar- 
tite, were  plaited  into  the  mystical  Triveni 
by  the  amorous  Krishna,   who  sat  raptu- 
rously  admiring  the   work  of,  and   in,  his 
hands.    The  Triveni  or  three  plaited  locks, 
is,  in  hindu  mythology,  the  mystical  union  of 
these  three  sacred  rivers,  the  Ganges,  Jum- 
na and  Saraswati,  severally  the  consorts,  or 
energies,  of  the  three  great  powers ;   and  a 
female  triad,  similar- to  that  of  the  trimurti  or 
male  powers.    Coleman  also,  says  (pp.  394, 
398)  that  the  Triveni,  or  three  plaited  locks, 
is  allegorical  of  the  holy  rivers  Gunga  (or 
Ganges),  Yamuna   (or  Jumna)  which  join 
near  Allahabad,  and  the  Saraswati,  which 
is  also  supposed  to  join  the  other  two  under 
ground.     A  person  dying  near  the  imagined 
confluence  of  the  three  streams,  or  even  of 
those  of  the  Gunga  and  Yamuna,  attains 
immediate  beatitude,  consequently    self  or 
self-permitted  immolation,  suttees,  <fec.,  are 
meritorious  on  this  peculiarly  holy  spot  and 
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where  the  jane  tare  occurs,  at  Allahabad, 
of  the  Jnmna  and  Qanges  maltitndes  of  pil- 
grims annually  resort  to  bathe.  Numerous 
other  rivers  are,  however,  held  sacred  by 
the  hindus,  viz.,  the  Godaveri,  the  Siudhu 
or  Indus  the  Krishna  or  Kistna  and  the 
Brahmaputra. 

The  hindus  have  reverence  for  the  impres- 
Rions  of  feet.  On  the  top  of  Adam's  pecik^  in 
Ceylon  is  a  natural  hollow  artificially  en- 
larged, said  to  be  the  impression  of  a  foot,  of 
Bndda'ha  called  however  by  the  hindus,  Sri- 
pada,  or  Sripad,  meaning  the  divine  footstep, 
Vishnu  having,  they  say,  alighted  on  that 
spot — in  his  Avatara  of  Rama,  although  ma- 
homedans  and  christians  have  also  claimed 
that  foot«mark  as  of  their  religious  relics. 
Hindus  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Sripad,  in 
Ceylon  and  in  other  places,  where  similar 
proofs  of  an  avatar  or  descent  have  been 
discovered. 

The  Mahrattas,  make  images  in  honour 
of  deceased  ancestors,  and  of  their  guru, 
^r  spiritual  instructors :  but  brahmans  are 
eaid  to  discourage  this  idolatrous  pro- 
pensity. These  Lares,  or  Penates,  or  Le- 
mures,  for  the  household  gods  of  the  hin- 
dus partake  of  the  characters  assigned  by 
the  European  heathens  of  old  to  those  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  departed  spirits,  are 
easily  confounded  with  the  variety  of  forms 
in  which  Bhairava  appears.  Nat  and  Vira 
(*  nat*ha,'  lord,  '  vira,'  brave),  are  epithets 
that  Major  Moor  heard  brahmans  apply  to 
such  domestic  images,  which  others  have 
called  of  Bhairava;  while,  to  many  other 
images  in  use  they  seem  altogether  at  a 
loss  what  epithet  to  apply. 

DevU  and  Spirit  worship*— -It  would  lead 
into  too  great  detail  to  attempt  a  notice  of 
the  multitudinous  religious  customs  of  the 
hindus,  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  has  so  well 
described  the  extravagant  Devil  or  Demon 
worship  of  the  Shanar  race  in  the  south  of 
India,  that  it  may  here  well  find  a  place  in 
illustration  of  the  varieties  of  forms  in  which, 
what  is  supposed  in  Europe  to  be  called 
hinduism,  appears.  He  tells  us  that  every 
hindn  work  containing  allusions  to  Native 
life,  and  the  dictionaries  of  all  the  hindu 
tongues,  prove  the  general  prevalence  of  a 
behef  in  the  existence  of  malicious  or  mis- 
ohieVous  demons,  in  demoniacal  inflictions 
and  possessions,  and  in  the  power  of  exor- 
cisms. But  the  Shanar  race  systematically 
worship  the  demons  in  which  they  believe. 
Their  devil  temples  are  called  **  Pe-'Koil." 
Some  of  them,  especially  those  erected  to 
the  sanguinary  form  of  Kali»  are  small 
mean  tomb-like-buildings  with  an  image  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  cloister.  But  the 
majority  of  the  devil-temples  are  of  a  still 
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more  primitive  construction.  A  heap  of  eartk 
raised  into  a^ pyramidal  shape  and  adorned 
with  streaks  of  white- wash,  sometimes  alter* 
nating  with  red  ochre,  constitutes,  in  the  aft* 
jority  of  cases,  both  the  temple  and  the  de- 
mon's image ;  and  a  smaller  heap  in  front  of 
the  temple  with  a  flat  surface  forms  the 
altar.  In  such  cases  a  large  coaspicnou 
tree — at  amarind, — an  umbrella  tree,  or  ereo 
a  palmyra  whose  leaves  have  never  been  cot 
or  trimmed — will  generally  be  observed  ia 
the  vicinity^.  This  tree  is  supposed  to  be 
the  devil's  ordinary  dwelling  place,  from 
which  he  snuffs  the  odour  of  the  sacrificial 
blood  and  descends  unseen  to  join  in  the 
feast.  The  devil  pyramid  is  sometimes  bailt 
of  brick  and  stuccoed  over ;  and  when  tbn 
built  of  coherent  materials  it  rises  iote 
something  of  the  shape  of  an  obelisk.  Tb* 
angles  of  the  pyramid  are  made  to  come* 
pond  with  the^^ardinal  points.  Its  height 
rarely  exceeds  eight  feet  and  is  geaeitUx 
less  than  five.  This  pyi-araidal  obelisk  is  t 
distinguishing  cbaracteristic  of  deiril-w(X^ 
ship,  and  appears  to  have  no  compartioeil' 
in  brahmanism  or  any  other  ism  inhidifc. 
Dr.  Caldwell,  often  wished  to  discover  wbrf 
was  supposed  to  be  signified  by  this  peei^ 
liar  style  of  imago ;  but  never  met  with  uf 
one  who  could  give  him  any  infomatioa 
Sometimes  the  worshippers  go  to  tlia 
expense  of  building  walls  and  a  roof  for  tW 
permanent  accommodation  of  tbeir  deoA  ; 
with  a  porch  for  the  musicians.  Tbe  vm  i 
in  this  case  being  of  brahminical  hx^ 
they  generally  erect  an  image  to  his  hooVi 
in  imitation  of  their  brahminical  sogh*^ 
hours.  Such  images  generally  accord  with 
those  monstrous  figures  with  which  all  ovv 
India  orthodox  hindus  depict  the  endwM 
of  their  gods,  or  the  terrific  formBof  Si' 
or  Durga.  They  are  generally  made 
earthen- ware,  painted  white  to  lookh 
ble  in  hindu  eyes  ;  with  numerous  a 
hands  and  instruments  of  torture  an 
in  each,  and  the  representation  of  im 
cruRhed  between  their  teeth ;  or  with  hi 
faJo-heads  and  huge  spiked  clubs. 
every  such  case  the  artist  borrows  bis 
zatiou  of  the  fiend's  character  from  i 
invented  and  patronized  by  the  brahi 
themselves.  In  the  worship  of  the  al 
ginal  Shanar  devils,  the  pyramid  roenti 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  image  v 
Dr.  Caldwell  observed.  It  is  worthy  of 
mark  that  evei-y  word  Tvhich  denotes 
image  is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  as 
must  have  been  introduced  from  the 
mans.  Two  particulars  connected 
devil-worship,  are  essential  features  of 
system,  namely,  devil-dancing  and  the 
fering  of  bloody  sacrifices.    This  demon* 
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IS  creed  is  found  in  all  the  hill- regions, 
amongst  all   the  semi-civitlzed   or  mi- 
toTT  tribes  who  have  not   yet  been   en- 
red  bj  the  higher  castes  and  completely 
bjected    to    brahiiiauisin,    and     prevails 
or  lesH  thronghont  India  especially  as 
with  the  worship  of  the  female  powers 
H7a,  and  in  its  most  primitive  shape,  it 
forms  the  Creed  of  the  greater  part  of 
inevelly  and   Travancore.     And  thongh 
imans  despise  both  devils  and  their  wor- 
as  also  the  woi*«hip   of   the   village 
called  Amman,  in  times   of  calamity, 
brahmans   do  not  hesitate  to  worship 
Amman  and  even   make    oflTerings  td 
)08,  thongh  by  stealth  or  through   the 
lium  of  other  persons.     Emigi-ants  from 
Telnga  country,  who  form  a  considera- 
[portion  of  the  popalation  in  some  parts 
mcvelly,  have  geaerally  become  wor- 
srs  of  devils.     Bat   the  system  more 
lly  followed  by  this  class  is  the  worship 
^e  satellites  of  the  brahminical   deities, 
lat  of  the  female  energies.     Such  de- 
io  the  proper  sense  of  the  terra,  as 
^are  fonnd   to   worship,   are  of  Tamil 
as  their  names  denote,  and  were  pro- 
'  worshipped  at  first  from  a  wish  to 
liatethe  gods  of  the  soil.     The  origin 
Shanar  demonolatry  lies  in  the   nu- 
depths  of  antiquity,    an    antiquity 
itly  eqnal   to   that  of  the  worship  of 
lentsor  the  heavenly  bodies.     If  the 
oonta^ined   in  the    Vedas   to    the 
gained  by   the  elementary   deities 
^Wtile  fiends   be   considered    mythic 
itiou  of  historical  fucts,  the  wor- 
^flf devils  would  seem  to  have  been   an- 
te the  Vedic  system  itself.     Of  ele- 
worship  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
l«  history,  language,  or  usages  of  any 
)H  of  the  'J'amil  people.     The  emigra- 
of  the  brahmans  to  Peninsular  India 
irs,  consequently,  to  have  been  sabse- 
to  the  first   great   change  in  their 
JDS.  system.     The    religion    they    in- 
deed was   probably  a  radimental  form 
iivaism,  with    a  tendency  to   the  mys- 
*nd  mythological  system  of  the  Pura- 
There    is    not    the    least   reason    to 
that  the  Vedic  or  elementary  sys- 
►*M  ever  kri^wn  in  the  Tamil  country 
8S  an  indigenous  religion,  or  as  intro- 
hy    the  brahmans.     The    brahmans 
doabtless  the    civilizers  of    the  Tamil 
and  the    traditional  leader  of   their 
itioD,  Agastya,  is  said  to  have  reduced 
'amil   language  to    order  and    to  have 
^  it  a  Ghammar,  yet  not  one  of  the  old 
d  names  df   the  elements,  the  heavenly 
or  the  operations  of  nature  is    mas- 
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online  or  feminine,  as  they  are  in  Sanscrit, 
in  accordance  with  the  elementary  doctrines 
of  the  Vedas ;  and  there  is  not  the  least 
trace  of  the  elements,  or  powers  of  nature, 
having  at  any  time  been  considered  as  per- 
vsonal  intelligences.  The  inventors  of  both 
the  Vedic  and  the  demonolatrous  systems 
seem  to  have  been  equally  destitute  of  moral 
sentiments.  Each  adored  power  not  good- 
ness, operations  not  virtues  ;  but  whilst  the 
former  deified  the  operations  of  nature,  the 
latter  demonized  the  powers  of  heaven.  It 
appears  very  improbable  that  demonolatry 
originated  in  any  form  of  brahmanism, 
though  it  may  be  true  that  from  time  to 
time,  especially  after  the  lapse  of  elementary 
worship  into  mysticism  and  of  hero  worship 
into  terrorism,  a  few  brahminical  ideas  have 
been  added  to  the  demonolatry  of  the.  Shanar 
rac.'cand  a  few  of  the  demons  w^ho  were  for- 
merly independent  may  have  been  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  petty  divinities  ;  there  are 
traces  amongst  them  of  a  vague  traditionary 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  god :  but  the 
term  in  use  also  signifies  ruler  or  lord,  and 
they  ascribe  to  him  the  punishments  which 
overtake  the  wicked ;  monstrous  births 
and  prodigies,  and  on  the  death  of  a  child 
they  abuse  him  for  his  want  of  mercy  and 
blindness  in  slaying  the  infant.  Hence,  it 
may  bo  inferred  that  they  regard  the  ruler 
or  lord  as  the  author  of  life.  Their  literature 
is  either  of  brahminical  origin  or  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  recital  of  the  praises  of  demons, 
the  power  of  incantations  and  the  virtues  of 
medicines.  They  nominally  acknowledge  as 
deities  some  of  the  brahminical  mytholo- 
gies :  but  they  know  only  their  najnes  and 
a  few  popular  myths  or  deified  heroes.  Dr. 
Caldwell,  with  one  exception,  has  not  dis- 
covered the  least  vestige  of  their  acquain- 
tance with  the  pantheistic  notion,  so  popular 
with  Tamil  poets,  that  God  is  an  all  per- 
vading essence  without  qualities  or  acts. 
Notwithstanding  their  traditional  use  of  the 
name  of  one  god,  practically  the  Shanar  race 
are  destitute  of  the  belief  in  God's  existence, 
and  their  only  real  faith  is  in  demonolatry. 
They  do  not  appear  to  believe  in  any  future 
state  or  any  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. When  a  person  has  died  a  sudden, 
untimely  or  violent  death,  especially  if  in 
his  life  time  he  had  been  remarkable  for 
crimes  or  a  violent  temper,  his  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  haunt  the  plflBbe  where  his  body  lies, 
or  wanders  to  and  fro  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  a  newly  born  demon,  an  aerification  and 
amplification  of  the  bad  features  of  the  de- 
ceased persons  character,  a  goblin  which  with 
the  acquisition  of  super  human  power,  has  ac- 
quired super-human  malignity.  A  fewof  tb« 
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Sbanarrace,  however,  imitate  thebrahmiQical  I  of  so  rnde  a  people  not  being  very  eitensite 
practioe  of  ceremonies  for  the    dead ;  and  I  cases  of  nnqtCestionable   possession,  an,  as 


they  think,  of  frequent  occurrence.  When 
a  woman  is  heard  to  laugh  and  weep  alter- 
nately,  without  any  adequate  cause,  orsbiiek 
and  look  wild  when  no  snake  or  wild  beast 
can  be  perceived,  a  Shanar  can  only  suppose 
a  devil  to  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  The 
Native  doctor,  himself  a  Shanar,  is  sent  for 
to  give  his  advice.  He  brings  his  library 
with,  him,  (he  can't  read,  bat  it  is  all  safe  in 
his  memory,)  — his  "  complete  science  of  me- 
dicine ill  one  hundred  stanzas,  as  revealed 
by  the  sage  Agastya  to  his  disciple  Palast- 
ya  ;"  but  in  v«in  he  recites  his  prescriptions, 
in  vain  he  coins  hard  words.  As  no  des. 
cription  of  hysterical  complaints  is  contained 
in  his  authorities,  what  can  he  do  bat  decide 
that  a  devil  has  taken  possession  of  the 
woman,  and  recommend  that  a  sacrifice  be 
offered  to  him  forthwith,  with  a  cloth  audi 
white  fowl  to  the  doctor  ?  Sometimes  the 
possession  takes  the  shape  of  a  stroke  of  the 
sun,  epilepsy  or  catalepsy,  a  sudden  frighif 
mania,  or  the  vertigo  and  stupor  caused  hf 
an  overflow  of  bile.  But  any  ordinaif 
disease,  when  it  seems  incurable  and  ihs 
patient  begins  to  waste  away^  is  pronoaooed 
a  possession.  Sometimes  the  friends  art 
not  desirous  of  expelling  the  evil  spirit  alli* 


similarly  a  few  are  believers  in  the  metemp- 
Bychosis.  The  brahminical  deities  that  have 
obtained  a  place  in  their  esteem  are  honored 
merely  with  a  passing  bow  and  an  annual 
festival.  They  attend  the  festival  of  Subra- 
manya,  the  second  son  of  Siva,  at  Trichen- 
door,  and  Shasta,  the  Hari-haraputra  of  the 
brahman,  and  the  guardian  of  boundaries 
and  protector  of  paddy  fields,  is  worshipped 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  his  official  rela^ 
tions.  But  it  is  demons,  devils  or  fiends,  of 
unmixed  malignity,  spirits  of  a  jealous, 
watchful  and  vindictive  temper  that  they 
worship  with  earnestness  and  assiduity  as 
the  worship  of  their  every  day  life.  It  is 
that  which  governs  their  minds,  sways  their 
wills,  and  influences  their  characters,  and 
which  they  have  recourse  to  in  sickness  and 
loss.  A  large  portion  of  the  devils  are  of 
purely  Shanar  or  Tamil  origin  and  are  to- 
tally unconnected  with  brahmanism.  A 
few  of  their  demons  are  forms .  of  Kali,  or 
rather  that  of  Amman,  the  earth  goddess 
whom  the  people  of  Southern  India  who  fol- 
low brahmanism,  have  consented  to  'regard 
as  Kali,  and  whose  worship  is  performed  by 
a  particular  class   of  sudra  priests.     Their 

devils  were  originally  human  beings  who  in       ^ r- 

their  lives    had    made    themselves    objects  i  once,   but  send  for   music,  get  np  a  def3» 
of  dread,  or  who    met  a  violent  or  sudden  |  dance,  and  call  upon  the  demon  toprophesf* 
death,    and    are    therefore    of    both   sexes    This  is  particularly  the    case    when 
of  all  ranks,  and  of  native  or  foreign  origin.  -.--.-- 

But  all  of  them  are  powerful,  malicious 
and  interfering ;  and  all  desirous  of  bloody 
sacrifices  and  frantic  dances.  The  temples 
or  images  built  to  the  honor  of  the  different 
demons,  also  differ— as  do  also  the  insignia 
of  the  priests,  who  variously  prefer  for  the 
sacrifice,  a  hog,  a  goat,  or  a  cock,  and  Pariar 
demons,  invariably  require  ardent  spirits. 
The  majority  of  the  demons  are  supposed  to 
take  their  abode  in  trees.  Some  wander  in 
uninhabited  wastes,  or  seek  shady  retreats. 
Demons  occasionally  take  up  their  abode  in 
houses,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  devil 
will  take  a  fancy  to  dispossess  the  soul  and 
inhabit  the  body  of  one  of  his  votaries ;  in 
which  case  the  personal  consciousness  of  the 
possessed  party  ceases,  and  the  screaming 
gesticulating,  and  pythonizing  are  supposed 
to  be  the  demon's  acts.  Every  malady  how- 
ever trivial  is  supposed  by  the  more  super- 
stitious to  be  inflicted  by  a  devil,  and  a  sacri- 
fice is  necessary  for  its  removal ;  but.  the  un- 
usual severity  or  continuance  of  any  disease, 
or  the  appearance  of  symptoms  which  are 
not  recorded  in  the  physician's  shastra,  are 
proofs  of  possession  of  which  no  Shanar  can 
entertain    any  doubt.    The  medicaJscience 


member  of  the  family  has  long  been  siflkt*^ 
they  are  anxious  to  know  what  is  to  he  thi 
result  of  the  sickness,  and   are  wishing  vA 
waiting  for  a  demon's  visit.     If  thev  desiw 
to  expel  the  devil,  there  is  nolackofnwT"<- 
ceremonies  and  powerful  incantAtious,  eaA 
of  which  has  been  tried  and  found  sQCce»l 
ful  innumerable  times.   If  the  devil  shooM 
prove  an  obstinate  one  and  refuse  ii  lea^'M 
charm  they  never  so  wisely,  his  retreat  m 
generally  be  hastened  by  the  vigorous  apj 
cation  of  a  slipper  or  a  broom  to  the  show 
ers  of  the    possessed    person,    the  operai 
taking  care  to  use  at  the  same  time  the  me 
scurrilous  lant^uage  he  can  think  of.    i 
a  time  the    demoniac    loses    his  down( 
sullen  look.     He  begins  to  get  angry 
writhe   about  under  the  slippering,  and 
length  cries,  "I  go,  I  go.'"    They  then 
him  his  name,  and  why  he  came  there, 
tells  them  he  is  such  and  such  a  devil  vi 
they  have  neglected  ever  so  long  and  1 
he  wants  an  offering  :  or  he  calls  himself  i 
the  name  of  some  deceased  relation  who 
they  now  learn  for  the  first  time,  has  bet 
a  demon.     So  soon  as  the  demon  coi 
to  leave,  the  beating  ceases ;  and  not 
quently  immediate    preparations  are 
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Idt a  sacrifice,  as  a  compensation  to  bis  feel- 
fbr  the  ignominy  of  the  exorcism.     The 
person  now  awnkes  as  from  a  sleep 
appears  to  have  no  knowledge  of  any- 
ig  that  has  happened. 
•Native  christians  sometimes  become  simi- 
If  p^^essed  bat  the   missionaries  have 
id  the  attacks    always    yield    to  .Tartar 
ric.    The    demons   are  frequently  con- 
with  inflicting  minor  injuries.     The 
of  rain  *,  a  blight  on  the  crops,  acci- 
diseases  which  befal  cattle,  losses  in 
are  all  considered  instances  of  a  de- 
1*8  malevolence.     A  people  hear  a  strange 
at  night  and  immediately  they  see  a 
making  bis  escape  in  the  shape  of  a 
u  large  as  a  hyena,  or  a  cat  with   eyes 
two  lamps.     In  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
have  been     obsej-ved  in  a    burial   or 
ground,   assuming  various   shapes 
r  another  as  often  as  the  e3^e  of  the 
eris  turned    away;    and    they   have 
been  known   at  night  to  lide  across 
leonntry  on  invisible  horses,  or  glide  over 
y  knd  in  the  shape  of  a  wandering, 
ng  light.       In  all  theii*  joumeyings 
move   along     without    touching    the 
d :  their  elevation   above   th«   ground 
proportioned  to  their  rank  and  import- 
Dr.  Caldwell   ha.$  known   a   village 
and  the  people   afraid   even  to  re- 
the  materials  of  their  houses,  in  conse- 
of  the  terror  caused  by  stones  being 
on  their  roofs,  at  night,  by  invisible 
Demons  more  malicious  still   have 
es  been  known  under  cover  of  the 
to  insert  combustible  materials  under 
•es  of  thatched  roofs.     Even*  in  the 
time,  about  the  close  of  the  hot  season, 
the  winds  fail,  they  may  often  be  seen 
ring  along  in  the  shape  of  a  whirlwind, 
ling  up  and  whisking    about    in    their 
play  every  dry    stick    and    leaf   that 
08  to  lie  in  their  path.     In  short,  the 
'««  do  much     evil,     but     no     good, 
often  cause  terror  but  never  bestow 
fits,  or   evince  any  affection    for  their 
^wea.    They  must  be  placated  by  sacrifice 
^^  they  are  so  mischievous ;    but  there 
Qse  of  supplicating  their  favour.     If  in 
c^e  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  benefit  may 
■  to  be  their  votary's  motive  in  worship- 
them ;  further  inquiry  proves  that  it  is 
the  supposition  that  the  demon's  malig- 
■^nds  in  the  way  of  what  would  other- 
be  obtained  as  a  matter  of  course.   Na- 
think  that  Europeans  have  no  reason  to 
from  demons  and  a  similar  exception  is 
-ames  made  in  the  case  of  the  mahome- 
The  god  worshipped  by  the  mahome- 
w  supposed  to  be  more  powerful  than  the 
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demons,  and  able  to  protect  his  worshippers 
from  their  assaults.  The  demonolaters  seem  to 
consider  European  christians  as  secure  from 
danger.  They  suppose  them  even  more  than 
a  match  for  any  ot'  the  poor  black  man's  gob- 
lins. In  consequence  of  this  immunity, 
whilst  the  servants  and  followers  of  a  Earo- 
pe%n  are  exposed  to  many  alarms,  their  mas- 
ter neither  sees  nor  hears  any  thing  unusual! 
When  it  is  determined  fo  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
a  devil,  a  person  is  appointed  to  act  the  part 
of  priest.  Devil-worship  is  not,  like  the  wor- 
ship of  the  hindu  deities,  whether  supreme  or 
subordinate,  appropriated  to  a  particular  order 
of  men,  but  may  be  perf«)rmed  by  any  one 
who  chooses.  This  priest  is  styled  a  '*  devil- 
dancer."  Usually  one  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  village  officiates  ;  but  sometimes  the 
duty  is  voluntarily  undertaken  by  some  de- 
votee, male  or  female,  who  wishes  to  gain  no- 
toriety, or  in  whom  the  sight  of  the  prepa- 
rations excites  a  sudden  zeal.  The  officiat- 
ing priest,  whoever  he  may  happen  to  be,  is 
dressed  for  the  occasion  in  the  vestments 
and  ornaments  appropriate  to  the  particular 
devil  worshipped.  The  object  in  view  in 
donninof  the  demon's  insi(?nia  is  to  strike 
terror  into  the  imagination  of  the  beholders. 
Bat  the  party-coloured  dress  and  grotesque 
ornaments,  the  cap  and  trident  and  jingling 
bells  of  the  performer,  bear  so  close  a  resemb- 
lance to  the  usual  adjuncts  of  a  pantomime 
that  a  European  would  find  it  difficult  to 
look  grave.  The  musical  instruments,  or 
rather  the  instruments  of  noise,  chiefly  used 
in  the  devil-dance  are  the  tom-tom,  or  ordi- 
nary Indian  drum,  and  the  horn  ;  with  oc- 
casionally the  addition  of  a  clarionet^  when 
the  parties  can  afford  it.  Bat  the  favorite 
in.strnment,  because  the  noisiest,i8  that  which 
is  called  the  bow.  A  series  of  bells  of  various 
sizes  is  fastened  to  the  frame  of  a  gigantic 
bow  ;  the  strings  are  tightened  so  as  to  emit 
a  musical  note  when  struck  ;  and  the  bow 
rests  on  a  large  empty  brazen  pot.  The  in- 
strument is  played  on  by  a  plectrum,  and 
several  musicians  join  in  tne  performance. 
One  strikes  the  string ofthe bow  with  the  plec- 
trum, another  produces  the  base  by  striking 
the  brazen  pot  with  his  hand,  and  the  third 
keeps  time  and  improves  th(?  harmony  by  a 
pair  of  cymbals.  As  each  musician  kindles 
in  his  work  and  strives  to  outstrip  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  rapidity  of  his  flourishes,  and  the 
loudness  of  the  tone  with  which  he  sings  the 
accompaniment,  the  result  is  a  tumult  of 
frightful  sounds,  such  as  may  be  supposed 
to  delight  even  a  demon's  ear.  When  the 
preparations  are  completed  and  the  devil- 
dance  is  about  to  commence,  the  music  is  at 
firsi   comparatively    alow,  and   the  dancer 
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seems  impassive  and  sullen,  and  either  he 
stands  still,  or  moves  about  in  gloomy  silence. 
Gradaally,  as  the  music  becjmes  quicker  and 
louder,  his  excitement  begins  to  rise.  Some- 
times to  help  him  to   work  himself  upiutoa 
frenzy  he  uses  medicated  draughts,  cuts  and 
lacerafes  his  fleHh  till  the  blood  flown,  lashes 
himself  with  a  huge  whip,  presses  a  burning 
torch  to  his  breasr.,  drinks    the  blood  which 
flows  from  his   own  wounds,    or    drinks  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice,    putting  the  throat  of 
the  decapitated  goat  to  his  mouth.    Thei^  as 
if  he   had    acquired   new   life,  he  begins  to 
brandish  his   stutf  of  bells  and  dance    with 
a    quick  but    wild,    unsteady    step.     Sud- 
denly  the  afflatus  descends.      There  is  no 
mistaking  that  glare,  or  those  frantic   leaps. 
He  snorts,  he  stares,  he  gyrates.  The  demon 
has    now  taken    bodily  possession   of  him ; 
and  though  be   retains   the  power   of  utter- 
ance and  of  motion,  both   are  under    the  de- 
mon's control,  and   his  separate   conscious- 
ness is  in  abeyance.     The  l3y-standers  signa- 
lize the  event  by  raising  a  long  shout  attend- 
ed with   a  peculiar  vibratory  noise,  caused, 
by  the    motion  of    the    hand  and  tongue, 
or  the  tongue  alone.  The  devil  dancer  is  now 
worshipped  as  a    present   deity,  and    every 
bystander     consults    him      respecting    his 
disease,    his     wnnts,    the    welfare    of    his 
absent  relatives,  the  offerings  to-be  made  for 
the  accomplishment  of    his  wishes,  and,  in 
short,    everything    for  which    superhuman 
knowledge  is  supposed  to   be  available.     As 
the  devil  dancer  acts  to  admiration  the  part 
of  a  maniac,  it  requires  some    experience  to 
enable  a  person  to  interpret  his    dubious  or 
unmeaning  replies — his  muttered  voices  and 
uncouth    gestures ;  but    the    Wishes  of  the 
parties  who  consult  him    help  them  greatly 
to  interpret  his    meaning.     Sometimes    the 
devil  dance  and  the  demoniacal  clairvoyance 
are  extemporized,  especially  where  the  mass 
of  the  people    are   peculiarly   addicted    to 
devil-worship,  and   perfectly  familiar  with 
the  various  stages  of  the  process.     In  such 
cases,  if  a  person  happen  to  feel  the  com- 
mencement of  the  shivering  fit  of  an  ague 
or  the  vertigo  of  a  bilious  headache,  his  un- 
tutored imagination  teaches   him  to  think 
himself  possessed.     He  then  sways  his  head 
from  side,  fixes  his  eyes  into   a  stare,  puts 
himself  into  a  posture,  and  begins  the  maniac 
dance ;  and  the  by-standers  run  for  flowers 
and  fruit  for  an  offering,  or  a  cock  or  goat 
to  sacrifice  to  his  honor.     The  night  is  the 
time  usually  devoted  to  the  orgies  of  devil- 
dancing.     And  as  the  number  of  devils  wor- 
shipped is   in  some    districts  equal  to  the 
number  of  the  ^worshippers,  and  as  every  act 
of  worship  is  accompanied  with  the  ix^ono- 
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tonous  din  of  drums  and  the  bray  of  horns, 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  especially  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  or  any  other  epi- 
demic disease,  is  frequently  broken  bj 
a  dismal  uproar,  more  painfnl  to  hear  on  ac- 
count of  the  associations  connected  with  it, 
than  on  account  of  its  unpleasant  effect  on 
the  ear  and  nerves." — Dr,  CaMwell. 

Daily  life  of  the  hindus. — Having  sketch- 
ed the  origin  of  the  various  rites  now  forming 
the  religion  called  hindoo,  and  the  differences 
in  the  forms  of  idol  worshipping  which  are  to 
be  found  it  may  be  interesting  to  conduct  one 
of  this  faith  fiom  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Childhood, — The  ceremonials  ob.servedon 

the  birth  of  children,  at  the  commencement 

of  their  education,   on  investiture  with  the 

sacred  thread,  communication  of  a  gajatri, 

or   initiatory   sentence,     in   their  marriage 

ceremonies  and  those  adhered  to  ou  theoo* 

curi'ences  of  a  death  in  a  family,  havesovft 

general  resemblance  among,  or  are  moieor 

less  imitated  by,  all  castes,  classes  and  rank 

On  the  birth  of  a  brahman  child,  the  cer»' 

mony  called  **  Putrotsavam"    is  perfonnd 

and  on  this  occasion,  the   father   present 

sugar  and   sugar  candy   to     relatives  ant 

friends.     On   the  1 1th   day,  the  mother  if 

anointed  with  the   oil  of  the  oriental  «s^ 

mum.     This  practice  of  anointing  with  «i 

is  wholly  confined  to  the  hindu  commnnitff 

the  mahomedans  whether  of  India  or  West* 

ern  Asia  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  • 

mayth0refore.be   surmised  that  thaAflk 

descendants  of  Ismail  separated  at  tfiS^ 

when  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew  peopleW 

not  adopted  the  rite.    It  is  probable  thatfl* 

Hebrews   learned  the  practice  in  15^^  * 

from  their  Assyrian  neighbours  and  that  t" 

anointing  of  kings  which  European  natioi* 

have  adopted  was  handed  down  throagbthl 

Old  Testament.  On  the  same  day  (1 1th) 

'' Punyahavachanam"  or  the  purification 

for  the   mother  and  house  is  performed. 

is  then  that  the  child   receives  its  name, 

that  of  some  one  of  its  grand,  or  great  g 

parents, — ^by    the    father    writing  ifc  * 

times,  with  a  golden  ring,  inunhuskedm 

spread   on   a  plate.     This  naming  is  cr 

"  Namakaranam",   and  is  followed  by 

guests   bestowing  blessings  on  the  yoj 

one,  as  they  scatter  rice,  coloured  with 

meric,  over  it  and  the  mother  who  are 

in  the  midst  of  the   assembly.    The 

then  distributes  money  to  the  poor,  and 

tertains  relatives  and  friends.  On  thisni, 

for  the  first  time,  the  child  is  put  int<> 

cradle  by  the  female  guests,  some  of  w^ 

sing  religious  songs  while  others  rock 

little  one,  and  at  the  close,  the  assembly 

dismissed  after  being  presented  Tfith 
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ml,  plaintains  and  boiled  pigeon  pea,  Ca- 

as  Indicna.    The  birth  of  a  girt  is  less  a 

Tce  of  rejoicing  because  of  that  part  of 

hindu  creed  which  lays  down  that  parents 

other  ancestors   attain  Swarea-locnm 

Till 

Indra  s  heaven,  through   a  son's   efforts, 
h  neir  moon,  as  also  on  the  occurrence  of 
eclipse,  either  of  the  sun  or  moon,  also, 
the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  their 
ijanam"  and  "  datchanayanam"  every 
hindu,  whether    brahman,     qhetria, 
or  sndra,  offers  the  "  Tharpanam"  or 
sacrifice,  in  the  names  of  his  deceased 
,  grand-fathers,   great  grand  fathers,  I 
their  wives,  seeds  of  the   oriental  sesa- 
being  mixed  with  the  water.    It  is  as  a 
«  of  continuing  this  ceremony,  that  hin- 
long  to  have  a  son  boi*n  to  them  as,  in 
creed,  it  is  taught  that  the  manes   of 
lors  are  gratified  by  the  "  Tharpanam." 
e  months  of  age,  the  ceremony  called 
am"  occurs,  and  the  lobes  of  the  ears 
pierced  with    a  small    thin    gold  ring, 
six  months  old,   "  Anaprasanam"   oY 
rice  for  the  first  time,  is  a  social  and 
rite,  at    which,  as  also  at    "Choula," 
Tcs  and  friends  are  entertained.     The 
occurrence  of  the  birth  day  is  oelebrat- 
The  child  is  anointed   and   decorated 
jewels;  relatives  and  friends  are  enter- 
and  in  the  evening  the  child  is  car- 
ina temple  and  presented  to  the  deity 
sect.     As   the   second  anniversary 
near,   or  about  that    time,   the  boy's 
_ii  shaved  on   a  propitious   day,   which 
another    opportunity    for    feasting 
When   five  years  .old,   the  father 
A  an  auspicious  day  and  entrusts  his 
to  a  teacher.     The  instructor  writes  the 
bet  or  rather  engraves  it  with   an  iron 
sometimes   set  in   silver  or  gold,  on  a 
of  the  palmyra  tree,  which   is  then  co- 
'  with  turmeric.     The  leaf  is  placed  on 
iked  rice  spread  over  the  floor,  and  the 
or,  whatever  the  sect  or  caste  of  the 
fl  be,  invokes  the  god  *'  Yigneswara"  to 
th  the  difiGLculties  in  the   way    of  the 
'i  studies.     Then,   holding  the   boy's 
finger,  he  thrice  traces  with  it  the  forms 
vowels  in   the  rice,   teaching  the  boy 
sounds.     The  pedagogue  is  presented 
a  new  cloth  and  some  money,  and  dis- 
,  after  which  relatives  and  friends  are 
inod.     On  the  seventh,  or  ninth  year, 
^*  Upanayanam"    is    performed,     on 
occasion,  the  family  priests  ;   '  Upa- 
ya    Sanscrit,      Upa-dhialu,     Telugu 
!   the    boy    to    offer   a   burnt    offer- 
^Homam"  to  the  entire  pantheon  of 
by  pouring  ghi  *  clarified  batter*  over 
fire.    He  l^en  invests  the  youth  with 
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the  zandiyam,  the  zonar  or  sacred  cord^ 
letting  it  fall  from  over  the  left  shoulder  to 
the  right  side.  He  subsequently  teaohes 
the  Gayatri  to  the  boy,  if  he  be  of  the  brah- 
manical  order,  as  also  the  morning,  noontide, 
and  evening  prayers,  the  due  attention  to 
which  is  considered  sufficient  to  remove  all 
sina  committed  during  the  day  and  night. 
The  Grayatri  or  Gayatri  mantrum  of  the  brah- 
minical  or  priestly  order,  is  never  pronoun- 
ced aloud — and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that 
any  brahman  can  be  induced  to  divulge  it. 
Its  literal  translation  is  "  Om  !  earth,  air, 
heaven,  Om !  Let  us  meditate  on  the  su- 
preme splendour  of  the  divine  sun ;  may  he 
illuminate  our  minds."  It  is  considered  the 
most  venerable  text  of  the  Vedas,  and  the 
common  belief  in  and  reverence  for  it,  is 
the  bond  of  union  amongst  the  entire  priestly 
order.  With  this  ceremony,  the  boy  is 
considered  to  be  bom  again  and  be  is  of 
the  Punar  Janma  or  twice  born.  This  is 
the  spiritual  birth  of  the  hindu  or  his  rege- 
neration, for,  until  this  time,  the  uninitiated 
youth  though  of  the  brahminical  class,  is 
only,  so  far  as  his  right  to  perform  religious 
ceremonies  is  concerned,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  sndra.  If  the  youth  who  has 
now  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
brahminical  order, be  set  apart  for  the  sacer- 
dotal office  of  the  priesthood,  he  is  further 
marked  on  the  muscular  part  of  both  arms, 
by  being  branded  with  the  sankn  or  chankand 
the  chakram  or  disc  of  Vishnu.  This  is  called 
the  "  chakrankitam."  Prom  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  is  ranked  as  a  bramhachari,  or  of  the 
order  of  bachelors,  for  he  has  now  entered 
on  his  religious  life,  the  whole  of  the  days 
of  a  spiritual  brahman  being  apportioned  into 
four  religious  stages,  viz ;  that  of  the  Bram- 
hacharyam  or  bachelor-hood ;  Grahastas- 
ramam  or  the  married  state  :  Yanaprastam, 
the  living  in  solitude  with  his  family  ;  and 
Sannyasam  or  the  abandonment  of  all  world- 
ly matters.  A  bachelor's  dress  differs  from 
that  of  a  married  man  in  so  far  as  he  does 
not  wear  the  dhoti,  but  only  a  wrapper 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  body :  he  is  pro- 
hibited from  eating  betel,  and  continence  is 
enjoined.  Among  other  hindu  castes,  the 
bram'hachari  ceremony,  is  performed  aii 
any  time  prior  to  the  celebration  of  marri- 
age, but  their  gayatri  is  from  the  Puranasi 
not  the  Vedas. 

Mai-riage. — There  is  no  time  ^xed  for 
the  marriage  of  sons.  It  is  performed  at 
any  time  from  infancy,  as  the  parents  may 
please.  But  amongst  the  priestly  and  mer- 
cantile orders,  the  brahmans  and  yaisia,  as 
also  among  the  goldsmiths,  girls  must  be 
married  before  they  attain  puberty.    The 
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brail  mans  believe  that  they  would  be  as  if 
guilty  of  murder  if  they  allowed  a  girl  to 
grow  up  befoie  being  married.  And  in 
southern  India  tliey,  as  also  the  goldsmith 
tribe  or  race  or  caste,  regard  such  an  occur- 
rence with  so  great  horror  that  they  consider 
it  would  be  incumbent  on  them,  if  it  hap- 
])ened,  but  which  is  invariably  gnarded 
against,  for  all  the  family  to  drown  them- 
selves. At  length,  the  marriage  time  comes. 
Children  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  of 
their  raarriasje.  When  parents  are  desirous 
of  having  their  sons  married,  they  institute 
inquiries  amongst  their  relatives  or  friends 
not  of  their  own  '  gotram  '  or  tribe.  They 
visit  her  parents  in  a  propitious  hour,  and 
request  their  daughter  in  marriage  for  their 
son.  The  parents  of  the  girl  make  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  character  of  the  boy,  and,  if 
satisfied,  they  promise  their  daughter  for 
him.  It  is  not  customary  for  a  girls'  pa- 
rents to  go  seeking  for  a  husband  for  their 
daughter.  When  so  far  arranged,  if  the 
girls'  parents  be  poor,  they  may  perhaps 
stipulate  that  jewels  and  money  shall  be 
presented  to  their  daughter,  at  the  marriage 
time.  But  this  practice  which  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  custom  of  purchasing  a 
wife,  is  gradually  dying  out  with  all  but  the 
humbler  people.  Now  a  days,  a  rich  hindu 
would  disdain  to  receive  money  from  the 
parents  of  their  son-in-law,  for  giving  their 
daughter  to  him,  and  many  tribes,  for  India 
contains  the  descendants  of  numerous  dis- 
tinct rsices,  repel  with  disdain  any  insinua- 
tion of  their  readiness  to  sell  their  daugh- 
ters. Indeed  son's-in-Iaw  do  now,  occa- 
sionally, receive  some  dower  of  money  or 
property  with  their  brides.  But  the  former 
practice  of  disposal  of  their  female  children, 
is  clearly  marked  in  their  marriage  law,  in 
which  a  girl  who  quits  her  father's  house 
for  her  husband,  in  another  family,  ceases 
to  be  an  heir  of  her  own  parents,  though 
she  acquires  rights  in  the  property  of  her 
new  home. 

When  all  the  preliminary  arrangements 
are  settled,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  marriage :  preparations  are 
made  by  the  father  of  the  girl,  who  invites 
relatives  and  friends  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion,  the  invitations  being  usually  com- 
municated verbally,  but*  sometimes  by  let- 
ter. On  the  day  preceding  that  of  the  mar- 
riage, bjPthe  "  Snat'haka  Varattam,"  the 
youth  is  relieved  of  his  bachelor-hood,  the 
ceremony  on  this  occasion  consisting  in  the 
Homa  or  fire  sacrifice  and  giving  of  charity. 
On  the  marriage  eve,  the  bridegroom  ac- 
companied by  his  parents,  relatives  and 
friends,  goes  in   procession  to  the  bride's 
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house,  and  presents  her  with  a  new  cloth  of 
some  value  ;  with  the  jewels  that  may  ha?e 
been  before  agreed  on ;  betel  nut  is  handed 
to  the  guests,  and  friends  and  I'elations  are 
entertained.  The  poor  brahmans,  too,  are 
remembered  on  the  occasion,  the  moiiej 
gifts  to  whom  are  called  Datchana.  llie 
wedding  day  at  length  arrives,  but  witk 
emotions  very  different  from  those  of  the 
principal  actors  in  ancient  hindu  timen,  for 
novv-a-days,  both  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
usually"  quite  infant* — and  if  not  both  go, 
the  bride  with  most  tribes  certainly  is. 
Tribes  of  sudras,  however,  and  a  fair  intel- 
lectual literary  race  called  Kait,  who  claim 
their  origin  from  a  deified  mortal  caM 
Chatr-goputr,  also  many  of  the  Pariar  tribe% 
allow  their  girls  to  grow  up  and  remain  in  ' 
their  fathers*  house  without  any  feeling  of  j 
shame  being  associated  with  the  practioe.  | 
And  the  Yedas  teach  us,  that  in  their  times, 
virtuous  maidens  remained  unmaiTied  ia 
their  fathers'  house  long  after  they  had 
gjown  up.  On  the  wedding-day,  the  bridi 
and  bride-groom,  are  anointed  witli  oiJ^ 
(the  Abhiangana-s'nanam),  are  dressed  ia 
their  best  and  decorated  with  jewels.  Tiift, 
father  of  the  bride  has  erected  a  temponrf 
canopy  in  the  court  of  bis  house,  benealk 
which  she  is  seated  beside  her  groom,  aid. 
the  family  priest  commences  the  ceremoi^ 
by  causing  them  to  make  a  burnt  offensf 
by  the  Homa  sacrifice,  of  pouring  gheeffto 
the  fire, — whilst  the  priest  utters  amo- 
tram.  At  the  same  instant,  by  the  Kh^ 
graha  Aratanam,  and  Asht'  ha  dik  ^t^ 
aratanam,  a  series  of  incantations,  they  bring 
Indra,  Varuna,  Agni,  Yama,  Ac,  from  Sa^ 
galogum  and  locate  them  in  any  casnil 
article,  in  some  part  of  the  house. 

When  seated,  the  girl  is  formally  given  to 
the  husband  (Kania-danam)literallyspin5ttf 
giving :  a  priest  blesses  some  water  in  i 
small  vessel,  and  the  father  of  the  girl  takiif 
this  and  his  daughter's  right-hand  pia^ 
them  together  in  the  bridegroom's  righfc 
hand,  saying  I  do  this  that  my  father,  grand* 
fathers,  and  great  grand-fisithers  may  nttew 
(Sorga)  heaven.  The  bridegroom  then  risinjt 
and  standing  before  the  bride,  amidst  thi 
deafening  din  of  tom-toms,  ties  round  bfij 
neok  the  mangala  sutram,  a  thread  coloureJ 
with  turmeric  to  which  a  golden  jewel  callea 
Bottu  or  Tala  is  attached.  Sandal  wood  past^ 
perfume,  and  flowers  are  presented  to  wj 
guests,  betel-nut  isoflTered  to  all  relatives  »d» 
friends  and  money  presents  are  made.  1* 
maiTied  couple  receive  *  Asir-vadam'  bejrt^ 
dictions  and  congratulations  from  the  ass* 
bly,  and  as  they  prostrate  themselves  4 
their  parents  feet,  their  parents  bless  tiem. 
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^nMtratk>ii8  are  also  ocoaAionaUy  made 
feet  of  other  near  relaiiyefl  who  I  ike- 
bestow  a  blesfling.  Amongfft  the  brah- 
It,  the  oeremoDialH  of  the  marriage  are 
inod  for  five  succeAsive  days,  and  for 
dajB,  or  one  day,  or  seven  days,  with 
CMtes.  On  the  fifth  or  last  day  the 
who  were  hroivght  from  Sorga  into  th« 
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his  wife  in  their  presence/  This  intense  re- 
serve goes  ofFgpreatlj,  as  they  grow  older, 
bat  in  no  instanee,  pfiriii^is,  does  the  hindti 
wife  ever  attain  to  the  same  freedom  of 
speech  with  her  husband,  as  marks  the  in- 
terooarse  with  the  young  wife  in  a  mahome- 


dan  fiaraily,  where  they  ara  sometimes  mAiri^ 

ed  equally  young,,  and  where  their  innocent 

ie's  home  and  have  been  daily  worshipped  ^  pi*aftle   is   the  very   life  of    the  household. 

are  released.     Fonr  earthenware  pots  i  At  home,  however  long  she  be  a  wife,  a  hin- 

beneath  r.he  pandal    or   canopy   are  !  dii  woman  never  eats  till  her  husband  finishes 

with  rice  hi<yhly  coloured  with  turmeric  '  hii4  mea>,  she  rises  and  stands  in  a  respect- 


a  Brahman  sitting  near,  by  motions  firom 

[handa^  afieuts  to  feed  the    located   gods 

redtam)  and  then  release  them.     This  is 


ful  attitude  if  her  husband  or  his  parents  or 
brothers  enter  the  house,  and  at  all  times 
addresses  tliom  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  and 


Fabi  baili,  or  offertiig  of  victims,  to  the  I  speaks  slowly.  And  so  long  as  the  husband's 


lof  Sorpi-Iocnm.     And  now  the  parents 

newly  married  c<mple,  as  also  relatives 

riends,  interchange  presents  and   make 


r  or  hftnse  enterins^,  immediately  after 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  in 

liddle  of  the  floor,  the  father  of  the  girl 
its  them  with  new  clothes,  and  the  re- 
and  friends  are  feasfed.     After    re- 

linj^  tliree  days   in  her  hnsbnud's   home, 


mother,  or  his  sister  is  the  head  of  the  house, 

the  husband  communicates  his  wishes  as  to 

what  he  wants  his  wife  to  do,  not  to  her  di- 

Fto  the  young  people.     In   the   evening  j  rectly,  but  through  his  mother    or    sister. 

day,  the  bridegroom  t4ikes   his  wife  |  Abroad  from  home,  the  hindu  husband  and 

This  is  done  in  proeoHKion,  in  which  :  wife  may  at  all  times  be  seen  walking  along 

loto  and  relations  join,  and  is  treated  as  I  the  roads,  but  the  wife   never  presumes  to 

"  ions  ceremony  called  *^  Orahapit^ve-  !  walk  at  the  side  of  Iter  partner.     She  isaU 

ways  a  pace  or  so  behind  and  a  little  at  the 

Bide.     If  they  be  out  on  matters  of  business, 

the   wife  ctmtinues   all  along  the  road,   to 

prompt  her  husband  as  to  what  he  is  to  say, 

or  do,  but  the  instant  that  the  place  of  busi* 

iiess  is  i*eac4ied,  she   falls  ofi*  to  a  distance 

is  taken  back  t*o  the  house   of  her  !  and  never  presumes  to  take  any  part  in  the 

with  whom  she  livei*,  making   only  ^  dincur^sion.     In  a  poor  family,  the  wife,  as  in 

kl  visits  t«»  Irar  huslmud's  residence,  |  all  countries,  hhs  to  perform  the  entire  domes- 

iberty.     On   this    event,    her  father  i  tic  duties  of  the  household,  but  with  richer 

word  to  her  hnsb'tnd    who  presents    people  who  keep  servants,  the  wife's  labours 

are  restricted   to  superintendence,  attention 
to  her  children,  sewing  and  other  female  ac- 
quirements.    They  are  in  this  social  respect 
much  in  the  position  that  Europe  was  a  few 
hundred  years  ago.     But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  scarcely  a  hindu  wife  is  able  to 
read   or  write  or  even  permitted  to  ]eai*n. 
lately,  in  the  presidency  towns,  a  few  female 
schools  have  been  estahhshed  by  the  l)etter 
educated  hindus,  who  are  desirous  that  the 
next  generation  shall  receive  educated  part- 
and  before  taking  leave  of  them    they  ;  ners  in  their  homes.     But  in  all  India,  out 
'them  some  advice  for  their  guidance.         of  a  population  of  nearly  one  hundred  milli- 
iiyied  life. — From  this  time,  the  young    ons   of  hindus,   there  were  not,  perhaps,  in 
liv'es   with    her    husband,   in    subser-  !  I86M,  three   thousand  girls,   of  the    higher 
Uy  her  mother-in-law,   or    sister-in-  !  hindu  castes,  under   tuition.     The  younger 


(the  bearer  of  the  happy  tidings,  fixes 
(Supiciovis  day  to  briui^  Ins  wife  home 
tfmates  the  date  to  his  father-in-law. 
Iktter  prepares  a  cot  or  bed,  candlestick, 
in]^  utensils,  chairs,  boxes  and  other 
lold  fittings,  also  buys  new  clothes  for 
wghter,  whom  they  convey  to  her  bus- 
's house  for  gi>od,  and  an  entertainment 
» to  all  relatives  and  friends.  Her 
lie  remain  in  the  house  with  their 
iter  and  son-in-law,   for  two  or   three 


whichever  be  the  head  woman  in  her 
Iwwne.  As  a  young  thing,  she  cannot 
much  to  say  ;  but  her  little  ways  and 

^k  are  at  an  end,  and  it  is  even,  on 
occasions,  considered  highly  indecor- 

for  her  to  speak  at  all.  8 he  cannot 
to  her  husband  in  the  presence  of  his 

'p  or    mother    or     other  people,    a'nd 

Ij  from  shame*  facedncss,  partly  from 
of  them,  her  husband  rarely  speaks    to 


men  are  averse  to  the  continuance  of  the 
intense  restraint  hitherto  imposed  on  their 
homes  and  ai*e  breaking  through  it,  but 
these  are  almost  solitary  exceptions  to  the 
vast  mass.  Brahman  girls  are  forbidden  to 
be  educated  at  all,  and  those  who  urge  edu- 
cation on  them  are  opposed  by  the  women 
themselves  who -will  exclaim  what !  would 
you  make  us  as  dancing  girls!  the 
educational  efforts  having  only  hitherto  been 
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directed  to  such  ithfortanate  sifiterR,  from  the 
fear,  and  it  is  shared  Trith  many  men  of  the 
hindns  and  mahomedans,  that  education  may 
tempt,  by  giving  facilities,  to  Tice.     in  this, 
they  evidence  a  great  ignorance  of  hnman 
nature,  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  which 
would  convince  them  that  only  the  training 
of  the  moral  faculties  can  uproot  vice  which, 
t^here  the  evil   desire  prevails,  no  restric-  ' 
tions  can  restrain.     The  utmost  that  a  brah- 
man woman  learns  are  tbe  songs  and  hymns  1 
sung  by  women  in  their  own  houses,  during 
marriages  and  other  festivals.     The  hindu 
wife,  bred  from  her  childhood  in  the  strictest 
seclusion  ;  consigned  at  an  early  age  to  the 
care  of  a  husband  of  whom  she  can  have  pre- 
viously known  little  or  nothing,  and  who  is 
often  as  dependent  upon  others  as  herself — 
she  leads  a  life  of    mysterious     quietude, 
varied  only  by  the  rites  of  religion  and  the  I 
ordinary  events  of  the  family.     Of  the  world  ! 
around  her  she  knows  nothing.      All   her  j 
thoughts  and  feelings,  joys    and  sorrows,  | 
desires  and  i^ections,  are  imprisoned  within  j 
the  little  circle  of  her  own  household.     Her  | 
mental  faculties  are  either  altogether  undeve-  I 
loped,  or  wasted  upon  toys,  ornaments,  idle  I 
t^les,    family  gossip,  or  similar  frivolities.  \ 
Her  moral  powers  too  are  overlaid  by  super- 
stition and  prejudice.     Yet  tlie.'^  ladies  are  , 
the  mothers  of  the  rising  generation  who  are 
acquiring  a  language  and  the  literature  of  , 
Europe  and  fondly  imagining  that  its  members  i 
are  as  capable  of  exercising  the  rights  of  self  • 
government  and  self  control  as  those  who  i 
have  sprung  from  the  free  and  independent 
women  of  the  western  world,  whose  mothers 
in  the  warlike  ages,  took   part  in  the  conn-  , 
cils  of  their  nations  and  accompanied  their 
warriors  to  the  field.     Hindu  wives  are  only 
allowed  to  speak  to  their  nearest   relations, 
fathers,  brothers,  <&c.  and   are  never  trasted 
from  home  alone.     Married  women,  when  at 
the  daily  bath,  smear  their  bodies  with  tur- 
meric, and    place    on    their    foreheads  the 
round  mark  with  the  red  colouring  mntter 
from  the  turmeric  ?  and  like    many   other 
orientals  paint   their  eye- lashes  with   lamp 
black.     Married  women  also  wear  a  bod  dice. 
Though  the  shastras  permit  the  hindu  widow 
to  re-marry,  custom  which  is  more  rigorous 
forbids  it,  and,  once  widows,  they  ever  after 
remain  single. 

Death  and  fuUire  state. — When  a  hindn 
dies,  there  is  the  usual  tokens  of  grief  amongst 
relatives ;  but  women,  evince  their  emotion 
with  great  demonstrations  and  noise,  proclaim- 
ing aloud  the  good  qualities  of  the  deceased  as 
they  beat  their  breasts  and  mouths.  The  death 
wail  is  heard  far  distant,  and  once  heard  is 
never  forgotten.    Relatives,  and  friends,  on 
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learning  the  meiaueholy  tidings  go  tods 
house  of  mourning  to  condole  with  the  benar- 
ed  family  and  the  women  join  in  the  6«lh 
wail,  which  rises  load  above  all  the  oilMr 
sounds  of  the  busy  world  around.  As  deith 
is  drawing  near,  however,  the  attenduli 
after  purifying  the  house  with  cf^w-diuig,per* 
form  the  Jiva  Praias^ohittam,  by  laving  tht 
dying  man's  body  with  water,  pLacingialiis 
mouth  or  causing  him  to  drink  a  little  milk, 
buttermilk,  honey,  treacle  and  plantaim 
(pancha  kavia)  and  then  releasiDgacow.  Sndi 
an  ordeal  few  men  in  weak  health  could  witir 
stand,  and  it  may  not  be  doubted  that  \i  ii 
never  performed  without  hastening  the  &tal 
event,  for  the  attendants  force  the  five  thin^ 
into  the  dying  man's  mouth.  After  demiii 
the  corpse  is  washed  and  dressed.  Thd  &• 
mily  priest  pronounces  certain  maatramsrf 
purification  over  it,  for  every  household  kii 
its  own  brahman  teacher.  It  is  borne  on  a 
bier  to  the  burning  ground,  by  fonr  meoi 
and  followed  by  relatives  and  frienda,  both 
men  and  women.  A  large  heap  of  fire 
and  dried  cowdung  caket*,  has  beea  al 
gurliered  together  there,  which  are  a 
up  over  the  remains  and  the  son  seta  the  pih 
on  fire.  It  is  their  belief  that  as  death  pot 
Mie  »oul  from  the  body,  the  firod  of  Jnstifll 
Yam  a,  sends  two  angela  with  an  iDvisiUl^ 
form  to,  receive  into  it  the  flitting  spirit  m 
convey  it  to  Yama*locun:i,  his  hall  of  jostM^ 
bo  be  tried  there  and  awarded  its  senHBond 
future  punishment  or  reward.  The^i*' 
tary.  Chitrogupta,  records  the  deci«,  •^ 
the  disembodied  spirit  takes  up  its  ahodft* 
Sorga,  or  in  Narika,  or  re- visits  earth  to  hi 
re- born  and  afforded  another  opportonity  <> 
gaining  release  from  mortality.  The  dif 
following  the  demise  and  incremation,  the^ 
re-visit  the  spot.  They  pour  milk  or  wat^l 
or  milk  and  water  over  the  ashes  and 
an  offering  of  rice,  to  the  Preta,  thede 
soul.  On  the  second,  third  or  fi^  day, 
son  selects  any  small  black  stone  or 
blackstones  which  he  places  against  a  pj 
tree,  Ficus  religiosa,  on  the  bank  of  a  f 
tank.  This  represents  the  deceased,  or 
his  Preta  is  supposed  to  be  located  in  i)iBS 
and  where  three  stones  are  used,  those 
of  his  grandfather  or  great  grandfather, 
each  day  the  son  offers  to  the  stone  or  s 
a  water  sacrifice  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
departed.  He  also  cooks  rice  there, 
offers  it  to  a  crow  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
the  deceased ;  he  continues  this  eveiy 
ing  till  the  tenth  day;  because  it  is 
hindn  belief  that  the  soul  of  the  dej 
hovers  about  the  house  for  ten  or  i 
days,  and  then  takes  up  that  fatoro 
tiom  which,  according  to  their  view  of 
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ition  of  sonis,  may  be  its  lot.     On  |  intolerable   barthen,  for  the  rales  of  their 
)Uaih  day,  the  stone  is  thrown  into  the  j  faith  compel  their  performanoef  and  if  a  per- 


P 


The  object  of  all  this,  is  their  belief 
rtheshsdeof  the  departed  is  oconpying 
rieparate  beings   and    placee,    one    des- 

Dpoii  his  son,  a  second  rests  on 
place  of  incremation,    a 

be  has  left,   a  fourth  in 


son  haye  not  money  of  his  own  with  which 
to  perform  this,  he  must  beg  for  it  or  bor- 
row it  for  the  purpose.  The  importance  to 
the  deceased  of  the  performanoe  of  this  an- 
third  in  the  {  niversary  rite,  is  considered  very  great,  and 
the   KtoiieM  I  it  is  this  which  occasions  the  great  desire  to 


are  raised    to    represent     him,   and  i  have  a  son.     If  the  family  be  what  in  law  is 


f fifth  in  the  crow  to  which,  the  food  is 
>WB.  And  if  the  crow  refuse  the  food, 
ibeholders  deem  it  an  augury  of  the  ill 
)f  the  departed,  or  that  some  object  of 
[fife  remained  incomplete.  If  the  deceas- 
1  a  married  man,  the  ^^Mangalasutram" 
thread,  which  was  tied  round  the 
:of  his  bride  on  the  wedding  day,  is  now 
hy  other  widows  of  the  family.    She 


called  a  united  hind  a  family,  the  ceremo- 
nial is  conducted  by  the  eldest  son,  but 
where  they  have  separated,  each  son  must 
perform  it  separately.  For  those  who  have 
no  sons,  the  widow  can  perform  it,  and  the 
widower  husband  can  do  the  samjB  for  his 
wife.  On  the  future  anniversaries  the  Srad- 
ha  only  is  performed. 

Village  deities, — Amongst  the  hindu  gods» 


to  wear  a  boddice,  or  jewels,  or  flow*  j  of  wliich  the  various  Yedas  and  the  more  re- 


ber  hair.     She   discontinnes  the  use 
ric  when  at  the  bath,   the  red  mark 
I  longer  placed  an  her  forehead  and  in 
cases  the  long   black  tresses  are  re- 
it  for  som<>  classes  of  brahman  women 
) their  head   shaved.     From  this   time 
-Hresare  one  continued  scene  of  misery, 
to  the  meanest  of  the  household 
iioQS,  they  are  treated  by  their  nearest 
res  with  contumely  and  neglect.  Their 
iliness  and   bereavement,  instead  of 
[occasion  for  sympathy  and  endearment, 
Mis  forth  harsh,  odben  brutal,  treat- 
^  Their  very  condition  is  a  term  of  abuse, 
it  on  earth  many  a  hindu  widow 
in  the    grave,  for    there  the 
ieease  from   troubling  and  there  the 
fh  at  rest.  Ou  the  eleven  th  day,  among 
the  son  of  the  deceased  selects 
three  relatives  or  several  brahmans 
in  the  place,   or  representatives,  of 
treni    They   are  anointed   with   the 
the  oriental   sesamnm.       The    son 
its   them   with    flowers,   the    sandal 
ine  and  new  cloths,  and   then  enter- 
them.      Until  they  finish  their  meal, 
Bmber  of    the   household  is  allowed 
Lka  of  food.     So  soon   as  they  rise, 
^er,  a  morsel  of  rice  is  thrown  to  the 
Add  the  representatives  of  the  deceas- 
dismissed  with  bebel-ntrt,  new  cloths, 
[pivsents  of  money,  according  to  the  sons 
All  other  relations  present-are  then 
ted.    For  one  year,  from   this  time 
fbeoomes  a  monthly  ^ceremonial  on  the 
f^of  the  deceased's  demise.     On  the  first 
'enary  of  deceased   persons  "  Samvat- 
a.hindUy    however    poor,    must, 
[^ich  display,   perform  the  ceremonies 
M  then  required.     This  necessity  is 
tax  to  all  of  them,  b«t  where  several 
bave  occurred  in  a  fiamily,  itiaan 


cent  Purauas  make  no  mention,  are  the  vil- 
lage deities.  Every  hamlet  has  its  own 
object  of  adoration,  always  supposed  to  be 
a  goddess  and  the  idol  is  generally  a  black 
stone  or  piece  of  wood.  Amongst  names 
given  to  it  are 


or 


gold 


or    Pearl 


Ai.Ankal-Amma. 
Poni-Axnina 

mother. 
Kani-amma. 
Yegatal. 
Mutialamma 

mother. 
Tripura-sundari   or    the 

beautiful       of     tbree 

cities : — 
Paleri   Amma  orPeriya- 

amma  or  great  goddess. 
Osuramma. 
Sallamina. 
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Yellamma. 

PadaTOttu  Amma. 

Tulukan  Amma. 

Muttumari. 

Potearamma. 

Karikatta. 

Tanthoniamma* 

Dandnmari. 

Mallamma. 

Cbinnamma. 

Ammann  amm  a. 

Choundeswari. 

Yadivatta. 

Nagattamma* 

They  are  also  called  Amman,  (fna«c.)  and 
Amma  (/em.)  is  generally  supposed  to  mean 
mother,  but,  the  Ammun  may  also  be  ths 
western  word  for  the  sun.  The  villagers  believe 
that  these  goddesses  protect  them  from  sick- 
ness and  losses,  and  that  their  worship  averts 
or  remedies  such.  A  pujah  or  pigari,  a 
woi*shipping  priest,  of  the  sndra  caste,  is 
appointed  ^r  her  daily  worship.  He  an- 
oints her  daily  and  puts  ashes  on  her  head, 
really  on  the  top  of  the  stone,  for  it  is  not  an 
image  being  entirely  without  shape,  a  mere 
stpne  from  the  neighbouring  brook  or  river. 
In  a  small  pot,  he  cooks  rice,  which  be  collecta 
from  the  villagers  in  turn,  presents  it  to  the 
idol  and  then  takes  it  to  his  own  home.  He 
breaks  a  coooanut  in  front  of  the  idol,  to 
which  he  offers  it  But  the  one*half  he 
keeps  for  himself  and  gives  the  other  to  the' 
families  from  whom  he  collected  the  fruit. 
The  villagers  make-vowB  to  their  goddess  to 
offer  up  to  her  fowls  and  sheep  in  Baorifioe, 
if  she  will  fulfill  their  desired.  Once* a  year/ 
the  villagers  collect  money  by  snbMriptiim 
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and  celebrate  a  feast  in  Konor  of  their  god- 
dess during  which  aheep  and  fowls  are  large- 
ly fiacrifioed.  The  sndra  hindus  and  the 
entire  servile  tribes  in  the  south  of  India, 
have  the  fullest  faith  in  their  respective  vil- 
lage goddesses.  When  they  or  their  children 
are  overtaken  by  sickoesn,  they  seek  the 
idol,  and  consult  the  pujari,  who  sings  songs, 
affects  to  hear  the  Amman's  voice,  and  then 
announces  to  the  woi^shipper  the  nfferiiig  that 
must  be  presented.  If  cholera  break  nntit 
is  not  unusual  for  some  neighbouring  village 
deity  suddenly  to  ri»e  into  great  importance 
and  the  sacrificial  rite  is  then  almost  unceas- 
ingly performed.  The  hindns  too  have 
even  personified  this  pestileiftco  into  a  god- 
dess whom  they  have  named  Maha  Kali,  and 
believe  that  if  they  neglect  her  worship  she 
destroys  them  by  the  disease.     Indeed    gods 

are  still  in  process  of  establishment  and  Kmall  |  relations  give  a  cow  tf>  a  hnihmin,  wdrt- 
pox  and  cholera,  have  thus  been  personified,  |  peat  the  gift  on  the  eleventh  day  aftertJie 
Maha- Kali    oflJjjain    being  the   godde9s  of ;  demise.     When   a  brahmin   is  married,  tbe 
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urine  of  the  cow  over  her  head,  and  sprin- 
kles it  about  the  }u>use  in  purificatitm,  vhea 
any  thing  lias  occuired  to  make  it,  ia  ihcv 
religion,  unclean.  Kvery  morniu^  on  rtnttg 
ftH)m  bed,  every  hindu  is  enjoined  to  cuti 
glance  on  the  objects  nientioued  in  the  fol- 
lowing 

Slokam. 

e5xr*8'gg3(r^Q^<r'gO|  j^d^-^^'^^^^^s^o 

A  (kapalam  brindled)  cow;  a  mirror,  the 
su!i,  a  rich  man,  a  king,  a  priest,  a  giver  of 
rice  (in  chanty)  and  a  p.haste  woinaa.  h 
is  not,  however,  the  cow's  fiice,  hot  ita  tii\ 
on  which  they  cast  their  look,  there  beinj^ 
no  merit  in  its  face.  Their  faith  ref^ 
the  protecting  of  the  cow  as  a  high]/ meri- 
torious duty.     When  a  hindu  is  dying/^ 


cholera  and  Mari-Amnian  of  the  Tamils  is  a 
small  pox  deity.  When  a  person  in  attacked 
with  small  pox,  they  believe  that  the  goddess 
hafl  taken  possession  of  the  sick  mati.  They 
entertain  a  great  dread  of  this  goddeas. 
While  in  the  house,  the  sexes  remain  apart 


father  of  the  bride  always  gives  acov, 
*'  Surabhi,'*  t«  liis  son-in-law,  along  wiA 
other  presents.  Every  Friday,  the  hiak 
wife  washes  her  cow.  -She  smeaxs  its  ^ 
with  turmeric  and  omanients  thesnionl* 
forehead  with  a  round  mark   from  theni 


until   recovery  and   until  the  sick  has  been    powder  prepared   from  lime  and  taroMfa 
purified  by  ablutipn.     They  place  the  leaven    Some  hindus   call   tlie  cow   Kama  Deiiiv*i' 


of  the  margosa  tree  be.sidesthe  sick  person, 
because  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  deligiit 
in  this  tree.  They  give  cooling  food  but 
employ  neither  internal  nor  external  reme- 
dies, in  reverence  for  the  deity.  The  women 
of  the  household,  offer  rice  flour  mixed  with 
jagri  or  coarse  sugar  and  black  gram  (paim, 
Tam.  pesalu,  Tel.)  before  the  patient  in 
honor  of  the  goddess,  and  afterwards  distri- 
bute offerings  to  sudras  and  others.  On 
the  seventh  day,  t.  e,  what  medr<:al 
men  call  the  I5th  day,  the  invalid  i.s  bathed 


or    Kama-dhenu,    the    servant    of  lodn; 
other     hindns    believe    that    the   gov  h 
Lakshmi,   the  goddess  of  prosperity  vl»" 
they  thus  propitiate  by  their  worsh^  » 
they   see  any   one   beat  a  cow    tlrtj  ^ 
beseech  him  to  desist.     Those  who  do  vA 
possess  •  a    cow,    will     buy     some  f^ 
and    give   it    to   that   of    their  neighbour, 
and  regard   thin   as  meritorious.    Among^ 
the  five  deadly  sins,  w  that  of  killing  a  eo«, 
the  other  four  ai*e  killing  a  brahman, s  pr^- 
nant  woman,  a  child,   and  killing  oaesn^ 


in  cold  water,  and  the  whole  body  rubbed  I  ther. 


with  a  pasty  mixture  of  leaves  of  the  mar- 
gosa (melia  and  azadirachta)  mixed  with 
turmeric,  and  on  the  saine  day  rice  mixed 
with  cards  aredistnbuted  to  sudras.  If  in  the 
yirulence  of  the  disease  an  eye  be  lost,  it  is  at- 
tributed to  something  having  been  done,  dis- 
pleasing to  the  goddess.  The  goddess  in* 
deed  is  supposed  to  appear  in  three  forms  as 
Tatta  ammavaru  or  Chinnamavaru,  i.  e. 
small  goddess  or  measles.  Peddamavarn  or 
great  goddess  or  small  pox^  and  Pairamma- 
Taru  or  goddess  of  green  gram»  the  two  first 
•f  which  are  most  feared. 

The  cow. — Hindus  regard  the  cow  as  sa* 
cured.  Every  morning,  the  hindu  wife  or 
maid  aarvant  spx'eads  the  floor  with  cowdung 
imxed  with  water,  .pai*tly  as  a  holy  duty* 
IMrtlj  foi^  cleanliness..   Ske    sprinkles  the 


The  bull  is  the  vahan  or  vehicle  of  Si« 
and  called  nandi.  In  all  temples  of  this  f^ 
may  be  seen  the  image  of  this  animal  mtdfl* 
black  stone  kneeling  before  the  liogwn  iw 
yoni,  the  symbols  of  Siva  and  Parvati.  Am 
in  pictures,  Siva  is  invariably  repTJswJw 
riding  on  his  vahan  or  vehicle,  a  ball.  * 
bull,  both  in  the  Saiva  and  Vaishnaya 
pies,  carries  the  kettle  drums  which 
souuded  for  worship,  three  times  dw 
When  a  cow  or  bull  falls  sick,  hindus  wfll 
vow  that  if  the  animal  recover,  it  ^^^ 
left  in  the  temple ;  and  every  Friday,  «• 
brahmins  employed  in  the  services  of  "J 
temnle  when   thev  hfcve  Siva's  symbol  asA 


temple  when   they  lave  Siva  s 
the  nandi  with  milk,  in  the  ceremony  c***" 
Palu  Abhiahekaa,  the  devoted  builflclu  «• 
likewise  ^ni  washed. 
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Clerical  and  la%f  hindu$  mtid  forme  of  wor^ 

li^.— The  hiiidus    ure  classed    as   Vaidi* 

and  Laokalam  or  Lao^kikam^  clergy 

laity.    It  is  a  commou  notion    that  the 

bniins.  of  ladia    are    the  prieets  of  the 

DdoB.   but    this     is    not  correct.     Even 

mins,  though   of  the  priestly  or  sacred 

er,  are  not  all  priests,   the   vast   bulk  of 

i&  class  being  eniplo^'ed  in  lay  pursuits,  as 

iers,  merchHiita,  lawyers,  clerks,  perhaps 

erery  avocation  of  daily  life  except  such  as 

Te  manual  labour  which  in  rhe  south  of 

is  not  known  though  tliey  are  agricaU 

in  northern  India.     Various  sects  of 

OB  have  priests  of  the  sudra  caste,  and 

nsay  Pariah   races  employ   members  of 

particalar  tribe  or  race.     Speaking  in 

eral  way   it  may  be  stated    that  where 

people  of  India  are  followers   of  the  Pu- 

and  Vedas,  their  priests  are  invariably 

mius,     but      the      extensive     Lingait 

and  the    Jain,    and    all  the  sects   or 

who  worship  the  village  deities,  or 

to    spirit   or    devil  worship,   select 

from   their   own   classes.     Also  the 

liar,  or  artificer  tribes  of  sadras,  all 

bom  wear  the  sacred  cord,  though  pay- 

raspect  to   brahmins,  select  an  ascetic 

of  their  own   caste  as  their  priest. 

have  also    their    family    priest  from 

own  circle.     Indeed   they   claim  for 

Ives  a  superiority  to  the  entire  brah- 

1  order,    asserting  their  origin  to  be 

;  and  no  one  of  the  komsallar  would 

of  water  from  a   brahmin.     But,  in 

oai  discrepant  character  of  the  people 

It  thekomsalar  claim  that  their  caste 

or  t.o   that  of  the   brahmins   and 

they  luLve  got  t.he  brahminical  vedas 

their  manner  of  conversing  and  dress- 

their  women's  clothes  and  ornaments 

ibles  that   of  non-brahminical   castes. 

also  exists  a  vast  difference  in  their 

Qs  matters ;  and,  in  paying  respeOt  to 

AS  they  say  and  use  the  *'  Dandam*' 

not,  as  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
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with  vast  pomp  and  display,  in  a  litter  of  a 
peculiar  form,  often  richly  ornamented,  and 
accompanied  by  a  great  concoarse  of  people, 
with  elephants,  horses  and  conveyances  for 
his  property.  Like  all  sanyasi  and  brah- 
mins eneaged  in  religious  duties  Ihe  men^bers 
of  the  Matham  bathe  thrice  daily.  Jwice 
daily,  the  chief  worships  the  salagrama, 
a  fo&sit  ammonite  from  the  Gogra,  or 
a  gold,  silver,  or  copper  idol  of  Kristna  or 
Siva.  After  washing  the  idol  with  water  he 
decorates  it  with  the  sectarian  mark  and 
worships  it  with  offerings  of  flowers  and 
tulsi  leaves,  he  dnnks  a  little  of  the  water 
used  in  the  worship  and  the  rest  is  carefully 
preserved  in  a  silver  cup  along  with  tulsi 
leaves,  and  given  from  a  .small  spoon,  '*  Vood- 
harni,"  into  the  hands  of  disciples  who 
greatly  esteem  the  gift  as  cleansing  from  all 
sin.  The  head  priest  only  eats  once  a  day, 
and  before  taking  his  meal,  he  invariably 
presents  it  to  the  deity.  Disciples  when 
they  approach  the  head  priest,  prostrate 
themselves  before  him. 

Swperatitions, — The  hindus  believe  in 
omens,  good  and  bad,  and  look  for  them, 
as  encouragements  or  warnings,  on  most  oc- 
casions, such  as  in  journeying  from  one  place 
to  another  or  when  a  marriage  is  on  the  tapis. 
It  is  considered  a  favourable  omen,  if  when 
proceeding  on  business,  a  crow  fly  from  left 
to  nght ;  or.  the  traveller  meet  two  brah- 
mans ;  or  a  xnarried  woman ;  or  a  sudra  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand ;  or  a  jackall  be  seen.  If 
these  good  omens  occur  they  belierve  that 
they  will  certainly  succeed  in  the  object  of 
their  journey.  It  is  a  bad  omen  to  meet  a 
single  brahman  ;  or  a  widow ;  or  if  a  orow 
fly  from  right  to  left :  or  a  cat  cross  their 
path.  On  seeing  any  of.  these  evil  omens, 
almost  every  hindu  will  postpone  his  jour- 
ney, however  emergent ;  though  in  this  latter 
case  he  may  return  home  for  a  little  and 
start  again.  It  is  a  good  omen  if  when  a 
man*iage  is  under  discussion,  the  toll     of  a 


bell  be  heard  or  the  neigh  of  a  horse.     But  a 
^amaskarum,   as     one     brahmin   will  \  person  sneezing,  or   the  sudden  ezttnguish- 
uoth«r.     Amongst  the  saiva  sect  who    ing  of  a  liglit,  are  bad  omens, 
e  brahmin    priests,   he     is   styled  san-        Ceremonials  of  worship.—A  brabman  who 
'Chan,  and  is  invariably  a  sanyasi   or    attends  to  his  i-eligious  duties,  bathes  before 

sun  rise  in  cold  water  and  performs  a  water 
sacrifice  or  libation  from  his  band :  for  in- 
stance he  says — 


ic.    He  resides  in  a  matham  or  monas 
along  with  other  brahmins  to  whom 

^ttiparts  religions  instruction  or  preaches. 

'IB greatly  reverenced  by  his  disciples,  who 
him  as  almost  equal  to  a  god.     The 
^y  is  supported  by  the  disciples'  gifts, 
members  of  the  monastery  ai'e  charitable 

^^l  the  poor,  and  erect  temples  out  of  sur- 
reeeipta.  But  the  head  of  the  estab- 
^eut,  the  Mat'ha  di-padi,  when  he  ti*a- 

l>  to  superintend  his  followers,  does  so 


e^-^S^g    'i)S)^'sr*   -p-v^gsi^o  K^r^fsr* 

oaS;5^"3    {$o^ofi6-r»&o  •fj"5r;j<c  ^co^iJ  ^i^^ 

Og. 

Apavitr'ha  pVitrova  sarwawastham  g*to- 
piya  yesmaret'h  Pund!rikach*m  sabahia  bhi'* 
eQt*ir'aha  shuchihi. 
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SnriaRlitchamam^naistcba  manyn-patiiesfc- 
chamany  a  krntebiaba  papebhio  rakchaotim 
jedratriahb  papamakarasbam  mauasayTwbii, 
— basta  b'hiam,  padb'biam  udar^na,  sisbt'Ds, 
ratri,  stadava  Inmpata'  yetkiuc'bi  doritam, 
mai  idamabam  mam  ammta  yonon  sotie 
joitisbi  j'bomi  swaba. 
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f .  e.  He  who  meditatee  ob  Pandri  kacba  (be  witb  the  loioa-eye)  tbongb  a  very  great 
sinner,  will  be  forgiven. 

e^sJKSr*-^  s5b»jn»^ssg    T^c^    ^^e-  J^Tjr*         Apobista  maio  bhuraba  Bnana  oTji  d'dV 
•<^  ^~s   ^^   ^^i.'-=»^^9^^  ^^      tana  m'heranavacb'chjfcB^  vova  BivitiiiDon- 

<J^  j&i.'tfTPosS   iJ&P*   a^S  ?|jSJJ-&i>    tii>i    „,.a,te8mb'hSjai_teh»nahSn8htirivain»ti. 

K^-jSc^eoaje    iJ^ji'g    iS)9bdzs    tijr»6tit  ^:^  iS     raba  tan  ma  arauga  mamavo  yetta  chayaira 

^cK  z^ss^^   oa3i5^S.ooirvoa3  tfj^^i?  wid^cj^    jinvdlm  apojinna  yed'ba  jiniba. 

If  be  sprinkle  over  bis  head,  wat«r  which  is  pare  and  holy,  be  will   be  parified  aiid 
strengthened. 

^S^^^S*      "iP"i$^g     l^JScOTEro       03S|Tr»jd 

cWrWr    'd^'^J^-B^bbsio     s&J^^y*    w^tJ*    sS^^ 

2&    sfovtf    esBcrtJT*    ;^"Sq  ar^cSSx    e?>T;jTvr»Sb 

All  sins  committed  dnring  the  night  by  word,  deed,  mind,  month,  bands,  feet,  belly, 

organs,   or  in   anger,  will  be  forgiven  by  Suri6  jotisbi  (the  light  of  the  sun.)^  ^^ 

The  next  part  of  the  ritual  is  the  ceremony  called  e^c-^^o  Arg'biam  which  is  perfonned 

to  free  thesnn  from  the  Bagsbisa  who  is  striving  to  hinder  its  appearance.  This  consists  in 
offering,  four  times,  a  water  sacrifice  or  libation,  by  taking  water  in  the  hands  and  tbrowing 
it  on  the  ground,  as  he  four  times  pronounces  the  Yedic  gaitri : 

Lo  <J3r»bavS5  ;6ovS5s  io  66k  t)i6d  tf'6nQO  O'm !  Bhurbbuva  ssuvaba,  O'm!  Tata 
^^  Tl^^^^A^i,  A:*  d  -rl  ••.v^ii  vit'hrn  varennyam.  B'bargo  d^v&ja  dlii- 
<r^    TStf-^S    «sS58r-    $»cr-    ^^fz    ^^6     ^^i,i  ahiyo  yonabapracho  dayath. 

0*m !   Earth,   air,  heaven.     0*m  !  let  us  meditate  on  the  supreme  splendour  of  tie 
divine  sun.     May  be  illuminate  our  minds. 

After  this  he  prays  at  length  or  briefly,  at  will,  but  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  commentingor 
expounding  of  the  above  gaitri,  something  in  this  wise, 

i*o    si"%  "T'^SLKo    |»o:5^  »5W^  TSe-j^'^         0*m  I  Iti  ekScbaram  Bramba,  Agair  ^ 

i»o^    Si'0^c&«xo  TPoas^o    ^oiSo    "dtS^&r^ 

•TPOOSifeo   ^Oi^^O    ;5or.*Sc^O       l«30^    &^   "^C 
Oa3       S5cr"^^SJ*OC5r^a)0     ©2)     s5j*'53^SS^03a-»So  TT* 


vata,  Brahma  itiarsbam  gaitrim  GhandtfOi 
Paramat'mam,  sampam,  saynjiam  viniogMB, 
O'm  I  Aiatu  Varada  devi,  ak*cbaram,  &«;• 
ha  samit'tam,  Gaitrim,  Chaadasam,  na^ 
dam  Brahma,  jusas  swam^,  yedanbaih  ka- 
nit6  papam,  t'danbath,  Prati  much^t^)  je; 
dratiiat'b,  kumte,  papam,  tad-ratriatb,  prati 
mucbiat^,  sarva  varne,  maha  devi,  saadhii 
vidi6,  Saraawati,  O  josi,  sahosi,  baUmisit 
brajosi,  devanam,  d*hama  namasi,  Tiswa 
masi,  visiaw  ynba,  sarvamasi  sarvayabVf 
abibbnrom,  gaitrim,  avaha  yami,  fiavitriB< 
avaba  yami  Saraswatim,  avabayami  Chafids 
Rusbim.  Avaha  yami,  Shriam  Avaba  yanUt 
ballam  avaba  yami ;  Gkitria,  Gaitri  ChandOr 
Yiswaroitra  Rushi  hi,  Savita  devata,  Agm^ 
mnkkam  ;  Brahma  siraha;  Vi&h*t  nubn  brtt* 
daium ;  Budraha  sikaba.  Prnd'bivi  yonihi  i 
prana,  pana,  Ytanodana,  samana,  sapifto*} 
swetavama  sainkbiana  sagotra,  gaitri,  cba- 
tnrvigumshetti,  atchara  tripada,  e^aigBtsbi- 
hi  pancha  shirafihe'pan  ian£  viniogaba. 
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O'rol  is  Brahma:  ifce  god  is  As:ni.  Bramba  is  Risbi.  Gaefcri  is  Chanda  :  the  form  is 
Inham  (the  true  being)  :  its  province  is  to  join  Pat*a  Bt^ahmam  '  Supreme  being)  and  it 
the  giver  of  everything  asked.  As  the  Gayatri  is  the  purest  of  aU  Cbaudas,  I  beg  to 
shown  the  form  of  Para  Brahmam  and  to  be  forgiven  the  sins  committed  by  day  and 
I  beg  tliat  the  Gayati-i,  the  form  of  Para  Brahmam,  Saraswati,  Mnkti,  Locum 
e  world,)  kalam  (dges  of  the  world),  all  created  things  of  the  world,  and  their  lives, 

pervade  my  heart.     He  then  meditates  on   the  Gaitri,   Savitri,  (the  sun),  Saraswati, 

dnishi,  &c.  As  for  Gaitri,  Gaitri  is  Chanda,  Yiswa-mitra,  Rishi.  Suria  (the  sun)  is 
;  Agni  is  face  ;  Brahma  is  head  ;  Vishnu  is  heart ;  Rudra  is  hair;  Prit'hivi  is  the  youi; 
cha-pranalu  (form  of  five  lives)  prana,  pana,  viana,  udana,  samana,  S*weta-varna  (white 
nr)  Sankhayanasa,  Gotra  (tribe);  and  twenty-four  letters,  three  feet, — six  bellies,  five 
s,  as  SDch  I  pray  and  believe.  The  worshipper  here  repeats  the  Gaitri,  ten  times 
and  over,  for  it   is  regarded  as  the  holiest  verse  of  the  Yedas.     And  he  again  xnedi- 

on  its  beauty  a^id  sanctity.  He  says,  Gaitri  is  splendour  ;  is  like  pearls,  corals, 
hire,  gold,  &c.  It  wears  a  crown  studded  with  moon  and  precious  stones,  and  he 
kes  Tatwam  (Chastity,)  Vara  pradai  (bestower  of  gifts),  and  he  who  possesses  the 
a,  Cbakra,  Gada,  <fcc.,  (Vishnu). 

Mitrasia  chershane  d'hmtaba  s'ravo  deva- 
sia  s'ianasim  sat'iam  chitras'ra  was'ramam 
mitroj'uiiinu  yatiiiti  prajananu  mitrodha- 
d'hara  prudivi  mutadmm  mitraha  kristi^ii 
animisha  bijast'he  sat^iaya  hav'iam,  ghrutava 
dVid'hema  prasa  jnitra  martio  asta  paia 
'swan  niasta  aditia  titohativra  t^nanahaniare 
najiat^  toto  uayaua  m'gnmao  ashno  tiientito' 
nadurat'h  O'm  nam^a  prachai  d*s^, 


ajid-^-- 


Iptbis  he  prays  or  offers  supplications  to  Suria  <'the  sun),  and  to  the  cardinal  points 
ti-desa,  dachins,  pnidichi  and  udichi  and  their  deities  A^ni,  Yama,  Nairuti  and 
mia,  and  prostrates  himself  in  adoration.  He  beirs  that  the  Rishis  who  dwell  between 
fciiga  and  Jamua  may  always  be  with  him,  and  again  prostrates  himself  to  them, 
■ko  to  Sundeya,  Gaitri,  Savatri,  Saraswati,  and  all  the  gods  j  also  to  the  Rishis, 
,  Gnrus,  and  Pithrus.  He  prostrates  himself  to  Prit*hivi,^(  earth)  Apana  (water) 
^  light)  Vayu  (air)  and  Akasam  the  god  who  possesses  the  form  of  the  five  ele- 
and  begs  Sandeya  who  is  adored  by  all  creatures,  all  created  things  and  prapan- 
(thfi  world)  ro  protect  him.  If  a  Saiva  he  also  thus  meditates  :  Siva  is  Vishnu  and 
(baisSivajand  Vishnu  fi  heart  is  Siva's  heart,  and  Siva*s  heart  is  Vishnu's: — If  a 
hnava,  he  prostrates  to  Govinda  and  to  Kristna,  ns  the  protector  of  the  world, 
implores  that  as  the  water  from  the  sky  is  gathered  on  earth  and  flows  to  the  sea  so 
let  his  prayers  be  gathered  by  all  the  gods  and  ofiered  to  Kesava  (a  name  of  Vish- 
He  then  pronounces  the  name  of  J'nardhsna,  (the  protector  of  mankind)  atid  prays 
^1  virtue  and  blessings  may  attend  those  that  go  to  all  the  sacred  rivers  and  read 
the  aacred  books.  He  then  prostrates  himself  (tf)  Vasn  deva  if  a  Saiva)  or  to  Vishnu 
^Vaishnava)  to  Sarvantariami,  g<»d,  who  pervades  all  creatures,  and  prays  him  to 
■^  all  the  brahmins  and  cows  within  the  Univ  R*»ns,  mentioning  .his  own  name,  his 
nramor  tribe,  Rishis.  At  the  close,  he  offers  to  Xarayana,  his  deeds  by  body,  mouth, 
and  senses. 

This  coaclndes  the  morning  prayer.     At  noon,  the  same  is  repeated,  and  he  prays  to 
—  (the  sun)  in  words  to  the  following  effect. 

«  "f^^    ^&-fto    SOe-«Jr»^    t^'ifcysb^         Asati^nah  rajslsa  vartamano  niveshiennu 
%^o  ^6^ro^    ^^iSv^^A^     ^£ir«t5?    ^"^''■^^^"^"^^'•^■"^^"^^^«^»'*^'a'^»»i«awitarad. 


fi^CXir»d    ifiSS-fF^       ^"^*^&^    -2tt0fiSe.C>»j5 


hena  ade,  vo-ysti  bhuvana  vipiTshiennu. 
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West,)  in  sacred  words  commenciug 
^"S^rgg  •sr»*l'^*<^  ej&omo    asstS'^S'    na.vtf 
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In  tbe  evening,  the  siune  pftijera  recur,  |  where  the  marriage  may  bare  been  effected 
and  he  implores  Varuua  (tbe  god  of  tbe  |  through  fraud  practised  upon  the  girl,  aad 
^nr^.s.  \  r  a  i  wbich  is  roprobated  forall  classes.    TboQ|Tli 

each  'olass  has  its  characteristic  description 
of  marriage  there  is  nothing  to  bind  them  ro 
the  rites  appropriate  to  them.  A  brahman 
for  example    may  contract    an  Asnra  mar- 

^     ^   ^  ^  .    ^  .  =  .        ^    rlage    and    a    Sudra   a  Brahma  one.    Tbe 

iS     s^^fioas    Kr^5>    ^'^^-c^iS-S    "^^^o^i^    Brahma  «nd  Asura  are  the   most  usuaUpe. 
;&Oi^s5ocex)^  ■    I  cies  of  marriage.    The  former  is  an  approred 

A      •j.i'-ir  "j-i      ■\jr  - 1.-  ^  \  ®^®»  ^^^  ^be  latter,  as  a  soixlid  proceeding, 

AgmRtchm  Mamaniasteha,  Man^^  disapproved     'I.   42,    43,   MacnawihU. 

Btch  Mannrnkrut^bluyHha  pap6bhi  yo,  rak-    j„„^    /''eo.)     The  binding  circumstance. 

oh&ntam  Yadann  hat.  Imamme  Yarnna  s  ru-    «.„„^„i_:„i  i.^  *C         ^i  *•        jf 
,.  ,  ,   /        1-   /.i  J        ^  ,  essential  to  the  completion  of  a  marriaffe  are 

ti  bavam  adiaetba  murudaja  twama  vas  yu-  }  „\fi.  «.,  j  .,^«««i.««  .     ^  *i  ^    •  i      a  lu  - 
,   n  /  -^  "^      !  gitt  and  acceptance  of  the  girl,  and  the  cere- 

^^         ',  •'  mony   termed    SaptApathi,     or    the    sctcb 

Legal  rights  of  hxishnnd  aiui  wife. — After  .  steps..  This  is  performed  by  the  bridegro'ini 
this  general  view  of  their  social  cust<)ms,  their  !  placing  the  bride\s  foot  successively  on  seven 
legal  rights  in  marriage  may  now  be  des-  \  lines  drawn  on  rice  in  a  platter.  Fromthl^ 
cribed.  A  girl  is  accounted  by  law  mar-  I  observance  has  followed  the  practice  of  anj 
riageable  at  tlie  age  of  eight.  Girls  are  ;  two  persons  pledging  mutual  friendship  by 
however  given  in  marriage  at  the  age  of  two,  I  tokiug  seven  steps  together,  so  that  the  lenn 
and  upwards,  till  they  attain  their  maturit}'.  j  Saptapathinam  has  come  to  be  synonjm- 
A  brahmin  girl  attaining  matuiity  without '  ous  with  friendship.  The  ceremonial  in 
having  con tific ted  marnage  forfeits  her  caste.  I  (juestiou   accomplishes   the    inan*iage.    Tite 

other  ceremonies  observed,  iuclading  sacri- 
fice by  fire  Homani,.  are  of  minor  siguiS- 
cance.     The  tying  the  tali,  or  nupitial  toke»t 


The  girl  when  married  remains  with  her  own 

family  until    she   reach  maturity,  when  her 

husband  can   claim  her  and  remove  her   to 

big  bouse.     The  right  of  choosing  a  husband  j  by  the  bridegroom  round    the   neck  of  tlie 

for  tbe    girl    resis    firnt    with    her    father.  ]  bride,  is  a  practice  sanctioned  by  usage.  Iwt 


not  pre.soriDed  in  the  Sastras.  The  abo^e 
matrimonial  contract  in  itself  fixes  the  fuo* 
dition  of  the  parties  as  married,   irrespeciiff 


Should  he  have  demised,  it  devolves  in  .suc- 
ce.s8ion  upon  her  paternal  grand-father,  bro- 
ther, paternal  uncle,  male  paternal  cousins,  and 

lastly  upon  her  mother.  If  these  relatives  I  of  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  vk^i 
should  have  neglected  tbe  duty  of  choosing  I  the  female,  on  reaching  maturity,  is  ttk« 
a  husband  for  tlie  girl  np  to  three  years  after  [  home  by  the  husband.  It  brings  the  girl. 
she  may  have  attained  the  age  of  eight,  she  should  lier  husband  die,  to  tlie  »taM  of 
is  at  liberty  to  choose  for  herself.     Tbe  three  !  widowhood,  with  it«  attendant  consequence, 


superior  classes,  namely  the  brahman,  or 
the  sacerdotal  order,  the  Ksbatrya,  or  the 
military  tribe,  and  the  Taisya,  or  the  mer- 
cantile body,  may  not  contract  marriage 
until  they  have  completed  the  st-age  of  stu- 
dentship (Menu  iii.  4.  ,  the  opening  of  which 


and  gives  her  right  of  inheritance  in  hef 
husl^nd's  family.  When  either  party  incun 
forfeiture  of  caste,  infercourse  between  them 
ceases;  and  should  the  loss  of  caste  be  oft 
the  side  of  the  female,  and  she  be  sonlessfiHe 
is  accounted  as  dead   and    funeral  rites  art 


period   is   marked   by    performance   of  the  |  performed   for  her    ^Smruti    chandriku,  ott 


upianayanam,  or  investiture  with  the  sacred 
thread,  and  the  close  hy  a  ceremony  termed 
Samavusthana.      For    the    sudras,    or    the 


text  of  Vasista  and  Yajiia  vnlkia.  If  slii, 
have  a  son,  he  is  bound  to  maintain  her.Mrf 
in  this  wav,  under  such  circumstances.  h«f 


servile  class,  who  have  no  stage  of  stu-  i  existence  is  recognized  notwithstanding  htf, 
dentship,  there  is  no  limitation  As  to  the  time  I  loss  of  caste.  Infidelity  in  the  female,  s&^ 
for  marriage.  There  are  eight  species  of  marri-  in  c(*rtain  of  the  lowest  classes,  occasions fo^ 
age  viz:  Brahma,  Daiva,  Arsha.aud  Prajapatya  i  feiture  of  caste  and  puts  an  end  to  the  lua.*^ 


which  are  appropriate  for  bi*ahmaus,  and  ai*e 
based  upon  disinterested  motives ;  the  Gand- 
harva  and  ilashasa,  which  are  appropriate 
for  Kshatrvas,  and  are  founded  tbe  former  on 
reciprocal  desire,  and  the  latter  on  conquest ; 
the  Asura,  whicli  is  practised  by  Vai.*4ya 
and  Sudras,  wherein  the  consent  of  the 
party  giving  away  the  girl  is  obtained  by  a 
^cuniary  consideration ;  and  the  Paishacha 


riage  (Smruti  chandiika.)  Tbe  husband  how- 
ever is  not  entitled  to  damages  from  tfat 
adulterer,  the  Hindu  law  not  providing  ^ 
discretionary  damages  upon  any  account. 
Impotence  in  the  man  and  confirmed  b*r« 
re..eas  in  the  woman,  as  also  loathesome  QP 
incurai>le  disease  in  either,  justify  separatioa 
(I.  -47),  but  will  not  sever  the  marriage. 
{Strange' s  llindu  Law.) 
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Trttt  and  PlanU  sacred  to  the  liindoos, 
Crataev^  religiosa, 

„       narvrtla,  Siva. 

Jonesia  iisoca.  }» 

Cssalpiiiia  palclierrinia,  >. 

jAsminnm  nndnlatam,  „  &  Vishnu. 

Gaettardia  speciosa. 
Galophyllum  iuoph3'llam 
Orogaunm  marjoraua 
Izora  bandhnca 
Artemisia  anstriaca 

erium  odornm 
Cbrjsauthemnm  indictiin 

[AniaeHt  India. — ^Maiiy    cairns,   or    heaps 
stones     or     tumnli,     piled      over    the 
ini?  place    of     the     dead,     are     fonud 
[different  parts   of  Southern  India,   and 
been     desciibed    by     Major     Con- 
re  and   others.     Prior  to   tlte    bnddhist 
or  Topes,  this  seems  to    liave  been  a 
lOD  mode  of  covering  the  dead  ;  indeed, 
)lonel  Canningham  remarks,  the  Tope 
Icnly  a  cairn    regularly  bnilt.     On    the 
Igherry    hills    are     fonnd     remains     of 
barren's,    cromlechs,  kistvaeus,  and 
of  upright     loose     stones     which 
nearly     identical    with     those     found 
hrope,  in  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Celts ; 
cairns  are   also  found  in   many   other 
of  the  peninsala,  and  whatever  mystery 
kng  over  those  remains  and   over  the 
lof  which   they  are  the  only  surviving 
there  seems  no  reason   for  he.sitating 
them,  in  a  general  sense,  Druidical. 
cairns  or   burrows,  vases,  cinerary 
^tod  other  vessels  of  glazed  pottery  are 
feand,  which  sometimes   contain   hu- 
liones,  more   or  less  charred,  and  mixed 
ashes,     sometimes    a     little    animal 
il  alone.    They  are  met  with  in  various 
icta    in    the    Presidency    of   Bombay, 
UalHbar,     in     almost    every     part     of 
Dekkau    and     peninsular   India,   from 
)re  to  Madura,  in  immense  numbers  on 
Anamalay  Hills,    a  range  on   the    south 
'  of  the    great  Coimbatore    gap,   which 
the  commencement  and  northern  face 
tbe  Southern  Ghats,  those    on   the  An a- 
ij  being  of  a  more  advanced  order  and  in 
Iter  condition  than  the  Neilgherry    bur- 
Similar   remains  are   found   in  Cir- 
and  Russia,  and  circles  of  stones  sur- 
iding  ancient  graves  are   fonud  tui  the 
tthern  Arabian   Coast  and  in   the  Somali 
»tfy  in  Afrida.     Major  Congreve  directed 
^h  attention   to  those  on  the  Neilgherry 
and  Captain  Meadows  Taylor  discover- 
[tad  examined  a  large  number  of  these 
^  lins  at  Rajan  Kooloor,  in  Sorapoor  and 
at  Siwarji,  near  Ferozabad,    ou    the 
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Bhima,  and  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
comparison  of  them  with  similar   remains 
fonnd   in  England.     Ho  calls  them  Scytho- 
Celtic  or  Scytho-Druidical.  Neither  the  Hill 
people,   the   Toda  and    Curubar,   nor  any 
Hindus  know  anything   about  the  race  to 
which  these  Druidical  remains  belonged,  and 
neither  in  Sanscrit  literature,  nor  in  that  of 
the     Di*avidian     languages    is     there    any 
tradition  on  the  subject.     The  Tamil  people 
generally  call  these  cairns  pandn-kuri ;  mean- 
ing old«pit.  The  race  who  raised  these  cairns 
were  probably  dwellers  in  the  country  prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  present  Dravidian  occu- 
pants, and  were  expelled   by  or  ultimately 
became  absorbed  in   the  latter,  or  they  may 
have  been  a  race  of   nomade  ScythcJ-Druidi- 
cal  shepherds,  who  wandered  into  India  after 
it  was  peopled  and  settled,about  the  beginning 
of  the  cliristian  era,  and  then  wandered  out 
attain  or  became  absorbed  amongst  the  people 
of  the  country.  But  the  remarkable  factcon- 
nected  with  the  people,  whose  religious  rites 
and  usages  of  sepulture   gave   rise  to  these 
cairns,  is  that  they  have  everywhere  disappear- 
ed from  peninsular  India,  and  not  even  a  tradi- 
tion of  their  existence  survives,   though   the 
Qoud  races  in  the  Vindbya  use   great  stones 
over  the  graves  and  the  Khassyain  the  North 
East  erect  minhars.     The  resemblance  of  the 
burrows  and  their  contents    with   the  crom- 
lechs, &c.   to  the  Druidical  remains   which 
are  discovered  in    the  ancient   seats. of   the 
Celtic  race    in  Europe  is    too  exact    and  re- 
markable to  be  accounted  for  on    any  other 
supposition  than    that  of    their    derivation 
from  the  same  origin.  Hence  the  people  who 
introduced  Druidical  rites    into  India,  must 
have  brought  them  with    them  from  Central 
Asia  and  they  must    have  entered  India    at 
a    period    as    early  as    the    introduction  of 
Druidical  rites  into  Europe.    (Dr,  OalJwelVa 
Gramma}' )     In  India,  the  topes   or    tumuli 
of    Kraku-chanda,   Kanaka    and    Kasyapa, 
existed  before  the   preaching  of  Sakya*;  and 
the  ancient  elemental    deities  of   the  Vedas 
preceded  the  worship  of  Dharma  or  concrete 
Nature. 

Sectarian  marls. — Amongst  the  peculari- 
ties  which  first  attract  the  eye  of  a  sti-anger  on 
seeing  these  religionists,  are  the  red  and 
white  marks  on  their  foreheads.  Their  pro- 
minence is  often  so  glaring  as  to  be  unseemly. 
When  thetlieistical  Sikh  I'eligionists  hastened 
from  the  Punjab,  in  1857  and  1858,  to  aid  in 
quelling  the  mutiny  and  rebellion  in  India, 
in  their  wild  enthusiasm  they  named  all  the 
hindus  contemptuously  ^Matha  Din,*  liter- 
ally, carrying  their  faiths  on  their  foreheads, 
and  u^  more  expressive  term  could  not  pei'- 
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haps  have  been  coined ;  for  all  that  ordi- 
nary hindns  know  of  their  religion  are  the 
differences  in  these  sectarian  marks,  which 
indicate  differences  of  religious  sects  not  of 
castes. 

The  sectaries  have  a  superstitions  regard  for 
such  distinctions.  It  is  held  necessary,  where 
convenient  or  no  especial  objection  or  difficul- 
ty exist,  for  these  marks  to  be  daily  renewed. 
A  brahraan  cannot  perform  any  o?  his  daily 
sacrifices,  &c.,  without  the  completion  or  con- 
templation of  this  distinction ;  and  it  is  irre- 
verent in  one  of  an  inferior  tribe  to  approach 
a  holy  man  or  to  ask  his  blessing,  or  to  par- 
take in  the  benefit  of  any  religious  rite,  with- 
out, or  in  view  to,  this  sectarial   decoration. 
The   Saiva,  called  Siva-bakht,  worshippers 
of  Siva ;   and  the  vaishnava  otherwise  Vish- 
nu-bakht,   worshippers  of  Vishnu,  are  to  be 
known,  the  former  by  the  horizontal  position 
of  their  forehead  lines,  and  the  latter,  Jby  their 
perpendicularity.     One  perpendicular  mark, 
centrally  between  the  eyes,   is  generally  re- 
ferable  to  one  of  Vishnu's  sectaries :  it  is 
not  common.     Two  upright  paralled  lines, 
with  a  black  or  open  circlet  between  or  un- 
der them  are   the  commonest  distinction  of 
vaishnavas,   whether  seen    on  pictures    of 
Vishnu  himself,  or  on  Rama  and  Krishna,  or 
others   of  his  avatars.     Bartolomeo  p.  404, 
says,  that  '*  the  smearings  or  paintings  on  the 
breast  and  forehead,  with  yellow,  red,  or 
white  earth  ;   the  lateral   strokes,  white,  or 
yellow  5  the  middle,  always  red,  represents, 
the  *  medhra,'  or  womb,  of  Bhavani,  from 
which   every  thing  existiug  was  produced  ; 
and  is  much  nsed  by  the  Shivanites  and 
Vishnu vites :     he    calls     the    hieroglyphic 
Triumanna,  the   holy  earth.     Also  another 
mark  as  Slyila,  and  Trishula,  is  the  trident 
held  by  Siva,  as  a  symbol  of  his  power  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  and  bell.    The  Shivanites, 
he  says,  paint  them  with  white   earth   on 
their  forehead  and  breast ;  and  some  call  it 
Timama,  that  is,  the  most  sacred  name  of 
god."     A  circle,  with  one  line  raised  on  it, 
is  often  seen.     The  circle  or  dot,  alone,  is 
often  seen  both  in  men  and  women  of  both 
grand    divisions,   or    sects.     Major  Moor's 
I'andit  called  the  dot  purma,  a  point,  typi- 
cal of  the  deity,  having  neither  length  nor 
breadth,  self-existing,  containing  nothing: 
the  circle,  he  said,  similarly,  was  Brahm — 
without  beginning  or  end,  unity,  perfection. 
In  generah,  perpendicular  lines  appertain  to 
vaishnava  sects,  and  horizontal  lines,  apper- 
tain to  saiva  sects,  Siva,   Parvati,  their  off- 
spring or  adherents.    Mr.    Oolebrooke  says, 
that  the  Saiva  ai^d  Sacta  draw  on  their  fore- 
heads three  horizontal  lines,   with  ashes, 
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obtained,  if  possible,  from  the  earth  on  whicli 
a  consecrated  fire  has  been  maintained ;  ad- 
ding a  red  circlet,  which  the  Saivamark  with 
red  sHiiders  wood,  the  Sacta  sect  when  they 
avow  themselves,  with  saffron,  or  with  tnr 
meric  and  borax.  The  Saura  also  are  distin- 
guished, he  says,  by  the  horizontal  triple 
line,  made,  as  well  as  the  circlet,  of  red 
Sanders ;  while  the  Ganapatya,  or  adorers  of 
Ganesa,  use  red  minium  for  the  circlet :  Mr. 
Oolebrooke  does  not  notice  what  lines  the 
latter  delineate  on  their  foreheads,  bat  thege 
being  a  Saiva  sect,  the  lines  are  horizontil 
and  of  white  ashes.  They  likewise  ms 
three  lines,  open  and  closed  at  the  endsi 
with  and  without  dots;  or  the  dot«over, 
under,  and  central :  the  lines  of  eqaal  and 
unequal  lengths ;  the  dots  or  circled  of  dif- 
ferent hues  ;  and  the  central  marks  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  positions.  The  brahmin- 
ical  Buddha  is  sometimes  marked.  Inooi 
avatar,  where  he  is  seated  in  the  usual  po^' 
tion  in  a  temple,  he  has  a  mark  in  whit% 
tinged  with  yellow  :  he  is  represented  aa  t 
very  fair  handsome  youth,  two  handed 
decked  with  a  gay  coronet<,  earrings,  gu^ 
lands,  &c.,  &c.,  and  with  an  appearaneeil 
hair :  two  long-haired  fair  aitendants  fti 
him ;  and  two  cows  are  near  his  temple.  It 
'another,  he  is  four-handed,  withont  laf 
mark :  in  a  third,  ha  is  four-armed,  with  li 
mark  of  red  lines  and  the  dot  black.  M^M^' 
Mackenzie  says,  that  '<  the  Jain  markM 
foreheads  with  sandal  powder;  andaoa* 
have  a  small  circlet  of  i*ed  powder  i&  tbi 
centre  of  the  sandal  mark  :"  but  the  sort  d 
mark  is  not  hence  discoverable. 

Sacrifices. — Various  sacrifices  are  familitt 
to  many  hindu  sects.  Gavu,  Td.  Bali, !»»., 
Fida,  Ar,  Pers.  Hind  Kurban,  Arab,  fat^ 
Hiiid,  Sadqa,  Arab,  Pers,  Hind,  Magi 
Sansc.  Tamasapooja,  Tel.  bloody  sacril 
Satwikapooja,  a  sacnfice  in  which  there  is 
bloodshed.  Narabali human  sacrifice, 
fices  of  animal  life  still  form  part  of  the 
gious  rites  of  many  races  in  southern  J 
and  even  human  beings,  as  in  the  hm 
sacrifices  of  the  Kond  districts  in  Qanjam,! 
offered  up  though  it  is  reported  that 
year  1860  passed  by  without  a  single 
riah.  With  the  hindus,  however,  male 
faloes,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  fowls  are 
stantly  sacrificed,  and  mahomedans 
sionally  sacrifice  a  camel,  a  sheep,  a  goat 
a  cow. 

Sacrifices  are  common  to  all  races  and 
gions.     They  assume  the  form  of  offerii 
of  the  raw  products  of  the  earth,  of  cool 
food,  of  water,  and  of  living  creatures, 
earliest  historical  record  is  met  with  in 
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Testament    The  contest  recorded  be- 

Cain  and  Abel,  marks    the  jealous 

and  strife    between    the    powerful 

kring   dwellers    in   cities   who    bear 

and  till  the  ground  and  the  harmless 

le  shepherds.     'The  first  victim  was 

bat  the  straggle    rans  through   the 

)le  history  of  Asia.     In  the  early  ages  of 

world  the  offerings  of  living  creatures 

deemed  the  more  acceptable,  and,  in  the 

of  Solomon,  an   instance  (2nd  Chron. 

i)  is  recorded  of  the  sacrifice  of  22^000 

The  vedic  offerings  were  of  cooked 

delicioas  food  and  drink  :  tlie  Rajasuya 

It  royal  sacrifice   and    the  Janamajaya 

fa  sacrifice  of  snakes.     The  brahmins  of 

claimed  a  right  of  officiating  at  sacri 

The  Rajasuya  of  the  Arian  race  was 

ifice  to   the   gods,   in   acknowledge- 

of    sovereignty      and      supremacy. 

illy  it  was   a    great  national   feast. 

(i.    10-14)    openly    denounced    the 

ioe  of  animals  a.s  an  atonement  for  sin. 

the  word  of  the  Lord,   ye  rulers   of 

;  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  G-od, 

»ple  of  GromoiTah.     To   what  purpose 

mnltitnde  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ? 

the  Lord :  I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offer- 

)f  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and 

it  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of 

or  of  he  goats.     When  ye  come  to 

before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at 

kaad,  to  tread  my  court*  ?    Bi-ing  no 

>fain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomina- 

me ;  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths, 

iicg  of    assemblies,  I  cannot  away 

du  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting. 

'*tr  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts 

bateth  :  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me ; 

'^^eary  to  bear  ihem,^*     About  the  same 

iis Isaiah,  Muddha  appeared  objecting  to 

"inial  fiaorifices.  The  homa,  an  offering 

the  fire,  from  the  dhenkna  or  sacrifi- 

Hes ;  also  the  Pataya,  sacred  food  of 

^dmilk,  cooked  in   sacrificial  kettles, 

lerings,  of  hindus.    Mr.  Wheeler  is  of 

that  the  homa  was  introduced  by  the 

VHB  to  displace  animal  sacrifices. 

iongat  other  ancient  Vedic  customs  was 

fof  the  self  sacrifice  of  wives  on  thefnneral 

>of  their  husbands.     It  is  related  in  the 

)'harata  that  after  the  battle  of  Kuruk- 

when  the  widows  of  the  slain   were 

*g  over  their  losses,  Viyasa  bid  them  re- 

to  the  banks  of  tbe  Ganges.  Viyasa  also 

'present  and  called  out  the  names  of  the 

•^11  appeared  in  great  gl^ry  and  splen- 

and  more  beautiful  than  when  they  were 

\  and  widows  went  to  their  husbands, 

[oaQghters  to  their  fathers  and  mothers  to 

flons,  and  sisters   to    their  brothers 
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and  all  the  fifbeen  years  of  sorrow  which  had 
passed  since  the  war  of  the  Maha  Bharata 
were  forgotten  in  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  each 
other  again.  The  night  passed  away  in  the 
fullness  of  joy,  atid  when  the  morning 
dawned  all  the  dead  mounted  their  horses 
and  chariots  and  disappeared,  but  Viyasa 
said  that  the  widows  who  wished  to  rejoin 
their  dead  husbands  might  do  so,  and  all 
the  widows  went  and  bathed  in  the  Ganges, 
and  came  out  of  the  water  again,  and  kissed 
one  by  one,  the  feet  of  Dhritarashtra 
and  Gandhari,  and  then  went  and  drown- 
ed themselves  in  the  river;  and,  through 
the  prayers  of  Vyasa,  they  all  went  to  the 
place  they  wished  and  obtained  their  several 
desires. 

In  the  hindu  sacrifices,  the  sweet  smelling 
kusa  grass,  seems  to  have  been  employed, 
and  also  a  spirituous  fluid,  which  they  called 
the  soma  juice,  and  the  Persians  called  pohi. 
What  this  substance  was  is  doubtful,  but 
it  had  stimulating  and  intoxicating  qualities, 
for  the  Rig  Veda  (iv)  says,  "  the  purifying 
Soma  like  the  sea  rolling  its  waves  has 
poured  forth  songs  and  hymns  and  thoughts." 
It  has  been  said  to  be  the  fermented  acid  juice 
of  the  Sarcostemma  acidum,  theShomlutaof 
Bengal,  but  the  fierce  exultations  which  are 
noticed  in  the  Rig  Veda,  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  strong  alcoholic  drink. 

The  duty  of  offering  to  the  Lord  of  the 
first  of  every  product  has  doubtless  almost 
a  universal  hold  on  man.  Exodus  xxii  and 
29  commands  the  offering  of  the  first  fruits, 
and  the  same  is  enjoined  in  Deut.  xxvi,  2  ; 
Lev.  ii,  12  and  numerous  other  places. 
Gen,  iv,  4  tells  lis  that  Abel  brought  the 
first  of  his  fiock,  and  Ex.  xiii,  12  and  other 
places  enjoins  that  the  ponring  out  of 
water  as  an  oblation  is  a  very  ancient 
rite,  David  when  pressed  by  the  people  of 
Palestine,  craved  for  a  drink  from  the  well 
at  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  afterwards  would 
not  drink  it  when  brought  by  three  men, 
**  but  poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord.''  Ages 
prior  thereto  (Gen.  xxxv,  14),  Jacob  is  men- 
tioned as  setting  up  a  pillar  and  he  poured 
a  drink  offering  thereon,  and  he  poured  oil 
thereon.  Wine  was  occasionally  used,  as  in 
Numbers  xxviii,  causing  the  strong  wine  to 
be  poured  unto  the  Lord  for  a  drink  offering 
I  Samuel  vii  and  6.  Israel  gathered  together 
to  Mizpeh  and  drew  water  and  poured  It  out 
before  the  Lord.  The  sacrificial  rite,  with  hu- 
man beings,  seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst 
mftny  peoples.  We  read  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  Jephthah,  when  in  pursuit  of  the 
Ammonites,  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  "If  thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver 
the  children  of  Ammon  into  mine  hands 
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then  it    sball  be,   that  whatever    coraeth 
forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me, 
when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children 
of  Amraon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's  and  I 
will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt- offering.      *      * 
And   Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  nnfco  his 
house,^and,  behold,  his  daughter  came  out 
to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances. 
*     *     And  he  said,  alas  my  daughter    *    * 
I  have  opened  my  month  unto  the  Lord, 
and  I   cannot   go   back.      *      *      And    it 
came  to  pass  that  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
that   she   returned   unto   her   father,    who 
did  with   her  according  to   his   vow  which 
he  had   vowed :    and  she  knew  no  man.'' 
One  interpretation   which  has  been  put  on 
the  charactei*  of  Jephthah's  offering,  from 
the  concluding  passage,  viz. :  that  his  daugh- 
ter remained  a  virgin  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
is  not  supported  by   the  preceding  words 
where  Jephthah  declares  the  object  of  his 
vow  should  be  a  burnt  offering.     The  readi- 
ness,  also     with    which  Abraham    obeyed 
the    command  to   offer  up  his    only    son 
Isaac,    indicates     an     existing    knowledge 
of  this    rite.     Amongst  the  Arian  hindus, 
the  sacrifice   of  a   horse,  the  Aswamed'ha, 
seems   to   have    been     practised    in   their 
religious     rites.      There    are    two    hymns 
in  the  Rig  Veda,  describing  the  rite,   and 
which  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  the  early  reli- 
gion of  the  race,  this  sacrifice,  as   a  burnt 
offering  to  the  gods,  was  had  recourse  to.    It 
was  even  then,  however,  falling  into  disuse, 
and  was  existing  as  a  relic  of  an  antevedic 
period,  imported  from  some  foreign   region, 
possibly  from  Scythia,  where  animal  victims, 
and  especially  horses,  were  commonly  sacri- 
ficed.    And  in  still  later  times,  the  Aswa- 
med'ha consisted  in  certain  ceremonies  end- 
ing in  the  liberation  of  the  horse,  as  through- 
out  India  is   still    practised    with    a   bull 
or   cow,   many  of  which   are  met   with  in 
every  village,  freed  or  let  loose  in  the  name 
of  Siva  or  Vishnu.     Human  sacrifices  were 
actually  performed  by  hindu  races  in  India. 
And   though   the   rite   is   more    and .  more 
rarely     performed    the     meriali   sacrifices, 
the.  head- hcpn ting   of    the  Dyaks,   and  the 
cannabalism   of    the    further  Archipelago, 
up   to   the    present  day,    can   but   be    re- 
garded as   the  partial  continuance  of  rites 
which  must  have  had  a  wider  mnge  in  times 
long  gone  by.     In  fact  the   Purushamed'ha 
or  human  sacrifice,  is  prescribed  in  the  Pu- 
i*anas,  though  amongst  the   hindus  of  the 
puranic  times,  the  ceremony  had  seemingly 
long  ceased  to  be  other  than  emblematical. 
Some  branches  of  the    Scythic    stock    un- 
doubtedly crossed  to  America  in   the   early 
centuries  of  our  era,  and  they  seem  to  have 
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carried  with  them    the  sacrificial  customa 
which  have  been  a  peculiarity  of  all  their 
offshoots.     The  Comanche,  and  theNachez, 
Indian  tribes   of  North    America,  formerly 
buried  the  wives  of  a  deceased  chief,  along 
with  him.     The  Ottawa  still  offer  a  horse 
in  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  the  dead.    Witli 
the  Nachez,  the   victims  placed   themselves 
on  mats  and  danced   the  death   dance  with 
their  execution  era,  who  formed  a  circle  hround 
them.     The  Pawnee  tribes,   supposed  to  he 
descendants  from  the  ancient  Mexicans  also 
offered  human  sacrifices,  though  the  rite  is 
supposed  to  have  lately  fallen  into  abeyance. 
These  sacrifices  took  place  more  particularly 
in  the  month    of  April,    that   is   at  sowing 
time,  with  a   view    to    obtaining  abundant 
harvests  from  the  Great  Spirit.     The  prepa- 
ration lasted  four  days,    on    the    fifth,  the 
victim  was    bound  to  three    st-akes,   placed 
above  the  funeral  pile.     He  was  painted  red 
or  black  and  his  breast  burned  and  pierced 
with  arrows,  and  afr.er  his  heart  was  reached, 
it  was  torn  from  his  breast  and  devonred  all 
bleeding.      This    barbarous  ceremony  w» 
terminated  either  by  setting  the  pile  on  fire, 
or  by  eating  the  victim,  whose  blood  senred 
to  water  the  »ieeds  about  to  be  committadto 
the  earth.     But  many  Indian  nations  of  tto 
northern  and  western  parts  of  North  America 
celebrate  annually  solemn  festivals  when  ths 
leaves  of  the  willow  have  attained  their  M 
size.     These  solemnities  are  in  conimeniof^ 
tion  of  a  great  event:  in  propitiation  of  tl* 
superior  powers  ;  or  are  offered  in  expiati®' 
Among    the  Man  dan,  thexe    are  prolong* 
four  days,  and  the  greatest  cruelties  areptw- 
ticed  on  the  tortured.   Abbe  Domenech  saj« 
that  amongst  the  Arian  races  who  wenttotbe 
north-west,  there  are  no  grounds  forhelienog 
that   the  Saxons  continued   to  offer  hamaa 
sacrifices  after  their  settlement  in  Great Bn- 
tain,  but  in  their  own  land    the   immolatJOB 
of  captives  in  honour  of  their  gods  was  bf 
no  means  uncommon.     The  great  tempted 
Upsal,  in  Sweden,  appears  to  have  been 
pecially  dedicated  to  Odin,  Thor  and  Fr 
Its  periodical  festivals  were  accorapanied 
different  degrees  of  conviviality  and  licen( 
in  which  human  sacrifices  wei'e  rarely  tri 
ing,  varied  in  their  nuFnbcr  and  value  by 
supposed    exigency.      In    some  cases  ei 
royal  blood  was  selected  that   the  imagii 
anger  of  the  gods  might    be   appeased. 
Scandinavia,  the  authority  of  the  priesfc 
much  greater  than  it  would  appear  to  bai 
been  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.     It  was 
word  often,  which    determined    where 
needed  victims  should  be  found.     It  was 
hand  that  inflicted  the  wound,  and  his  vf 
which  said,  **  I  send  thee  to  Odin,"  ded 
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the  object  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  that  the 
mighf;  be  propitiated,  that  there  might 
lafraitfal  season  oi*  a  success fiil  war.     In 
present  duy,  the  cow  is  not  offered  in  sfi- 
hy  any  Hindu  sect  or  race,  but  in  the 
ceremony    of  some   parts   of  the 
iiikry,  wbere  a  milk   cow,  sni-abhi,    is  re- 
3d  ou   the    intercession    of  a    barber, 
beat  remains  to  show  that  the  rite    was 
lerly  pi-actised   at   marriages,    for    the 
of  hospitality.     The    male    buffHio    is, 
rerer,   frequently  sacrificetl,    sometimes 
conaidemble     numbers,    and     only     in 
19,  the  Government   of   Madras   ordered 
aas^strjite  of  the   Krishna    Division  to 
^id  the  cruel  right  of  Ammavaru,  wherein 
)ks  are  impale<l  alive  to  appease   that 
goddess,    and    avert    cholera.      On 
occasion,  in  a  small  village,   bullocks  to 
^extent  of  twelve  or  twenty- four  were  sa- 
il as  also  several   hundred    sheep,  and 
fbeads  of  sacrificed  buffaloes  were  carried 
jion  on  the  heads  of  men.  As  might 
supposed    from     the    saci'ificial    rights 
li^st  the  Jewfi,  allusions    to  such  are    to 
tftmnd  in   the  New  Testament.     One  such 
irsas  the  word  Cor  ban  (Knrban,  Arab. 
Hind.   Sacrifice)'  in  Mark  vii.  v.  1 1 . 
itje  say,  if  a  man  shall  say  unto  his  father 
fcher,  it  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift, 
[whatsoever    thou  mightest  ho  profited  by 
he  shall  be  free."     This  word  is  almost 
lent    to  Sadqa    or  Tassaduq   or  Fida, 
i»  often  used  by  men  or  women  address- 
saperior,  in  which  case  it  means  mere- 
i  your  Knrban.     The  word  is  Arabic, 
from  the  Hebrew,  has  allusion  to  an 
ihing  to  G-od,  and  means   a  sacrifice, 
Inn,  an  offering,  an  oblation  :  for  which 
we    have    the    Greek     Kopro/m.      The 
Arabic  words,  Sadqa,  Fida  and  Tasaduq 
the  continuance  of    the  sacrificial  rite. 
1^  Arab,    properly  Sadaqa,    from    the 
5w,  means  alms,    propitiatory  offerings 
«>cri6ce.     The  words  are  continued  into 
Inatani,  in  Sadqe-'ana  or  Sadqc-hona,  to 
>nie  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  another, 
Sadqe-karaa,  to  sacrifice  for  the  welfare 
another.     Amongst    the  Bhot,    in    the 
^k  frontiers    of  the   western  Himalaya, 
people  salute  by  raising  the  back  of  both 
|ds  to   a  height  even  with    the  forehead 
Aen   repeatedly    describing  a  circle  in 
'«r  with  them,    ending  by  drooping    the 
downwards  and  turning  the  palm  in- 
There  ia  a  similar  mahomedan  prac- 
of  Billain-lena,    where  a  woman  is  sup- 
to  take  upon    herself    all   the    evils 
ich  would  befal  the  perhon  whom  she  ad- 
and  thus  encircles.     Though,  as  has 
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other  sacrifices  still  continue  fo  be  mnde, 
the  increasing  power  of  the  British  in  India 
may  so«>u  load  to  the  discontinuance  of  such 
barbarities.  Sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  a 
usual  rite  amongst  all  the  Scythian  mces, 
and  human  sacrifices  are  even  noticed  in  the 
Vedas,  Harischandra  son  of  jVedas,  of  the 
family  of  Ikshvaku  was  a  king  without  a 
son.  Narada  bid  him  go  to  Varuna  the  king 
and  .say  *'  xany  a  son  be  born  nnto  me,  and  I 
shall  sacrifice  hirn  to  you.**  Varuna  the  king 
assented  :  a  son  was  born  to  him,  on  which 
Varuna  demanded  him  in  sacrifice  bat  for 
various  excuses  this  was  deferred,  until  a 
substitute  for  the  son,  was  found,  in  Snna- 
sepha  the  son  of  a  rishi  who  by  invoking 
the  g.  )ds  Afjui\  fire,  Savltrl^  the  progenitor, 
Varuna  the  king,  Viaoa-Devah,  collective 
gods,  India  the  friendly,  Asolniy  divine 
physicians,  born  of  the  sun,  TJsha  the  dawn, 
at  last  was  released.  But  not  before. Snna- 
scpha  was  bound  to  the  sacrificisl  post  and 
his  father  whitling  his.  sword  appronched  to 
kill  him,  when  Suua-sepha  exclaimed  *'  They 
will  really  kill  me,  as  if  I  was  not  a  man." 
In  the  Atareya  Brahmana,  (6  8)  it  is  said 
the  gods  took  man  for  their  victim  but  as 
he  was  taken  theMedha  (the  sacrifice  or  the 
spirit)  went  out  of  him.  It  entered  the 
horse.  Therefore  the  horse  became  the  sacri- 
ficial animal.  Then  the  gods  took  the  horse, 
but  as  it  too  wsis  taken  the  medha  went  out 
of  him  and  entered  the  ox.  '1,'herefore  the 
ox  became  the  .sacrificial  animal.  The  same 
happened  with  the  ox,  afterwards  the  sheep, 
then  the  goat  and  at  last  the  earth  became 
the  victim.  From  the  earth  rice  was  pro- 
duced, and  rice  was  offered  in  the  form  of 
jinralasa,  in  lien  of  the  sacrificial  animal. 
The  drift  of  the  story  is  that  in  former  times 
all  these  victims  had  been  offered,  as  we 
know  for  certain  that  horses  and  oxen  were 
so,  thooorh  afterwards  these  were  disconti- 
nued.  In  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  part  oc 
the  flesh  was  eaten  bv  the  assistants  and 
part  presented,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods. 
No  reasonable  doubt  can  bo  entertained  that 
the  ritual  of  the  early  hindus,  did  authorise 
the  sacrifice  of  a  horse.  In  southern  India, 
nor  perhaps  in  any  part  of  India,  is  a  vaish- 
nava  brahman  known  to  offer  living  crea- 
tures in  sacrifice.  The  saiva  brahmans  on 
the  contrary,  annually  in  some  towns^  Conje- 
veram  for  instance,  perform  the  bloody  rite 
to  their  ancient  gods  Indra,  Varuna,  Yama, 
and  both  in  1859  and  1^60,  the  saiva  brah- 
mans in  Ma<lras  so  sacrificed.  Several  brah- 
mans are  employed  in  this  rite.  One  brah- 
man assisted  by  bis  wife,  the  couple  being 
styled  the  Soma  Yaji,  and  Soma  Devi,  com- 
mence the  rito  by  performing  the  fire  sacri- 
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fice,  by  pouring  ghi  into  a  large  fire.     The 
pnjari,  a  Sadra,   then  strikes  the  head  from 
the  victim   and  large   portions  of  its   flesh 
being  thrown  into  the    fire  and   reduced  to 
ashes,  portions,   are  distributed  to   the   as- 
sembly.    This  being  a  Prasad'liam  or  food 
offered  to  the  gods,  ail  castes  can  partake  of 
it.  .  Many  saiva   sectarians  when   aversion 
to  take  life  prevents  them  sacrificing  an  ani- 
mal,  substitute    an  image  made  of  dough. 
Ou'this  pointy  of  the  object  of  sacrifice,  there 
is    however,   at  the  present  day,    a  great 
change  in  progress.     Amongst  the  vaishnava 
brahmans  of  the  three  great  sects  of  the  Va- 
ghala,  TenHgala  and  Maah^va  the  practice 
differs.     The  vadagala  bi-ahmans,  who  evince 
much  earnestness  in  the  ceremonials  of  their 
belief  follow  the  Saiva  practice   of  offering 
living  creatnrer^  in  sacrifice  ;   while  the  Ten- 
gala  and   Ma^lhava   substitute   dough.      In 
Southern  India,  iio  saiva  brahman  thus  sub- 
fetitntes  dongh,  but  they  present  living  crea- 
tures, though  wir.h  many  of  the  Faivas  the  vic- 
tim's head  is  not  struck  off,  but  it  is  strangled 
8o   that   blood  is    not    spilled.     The  lower 
classes  of  hind  us   of  southern   India  also, 
though  rarely,  sacrifice  pigs   to  the  inferior 
gods.     Living     sacrifices    are  however,    an 
essential  part    of   the    worship    of   all  the 
tutelary      village     goddesses    in   Southern 
India,  as  also  of  the   goddesses  of    cholera, 
small- pox,    <&c.    Thousands    of   sheep    and 
fowls     are     annually     sacrificed    at    Peri- 
japalayam,      a     village    about     30     miles 
from  Madras,  and  multitudes  of  people  at- 
tend   from  Madras    and    the  neighbouring 
villages,   to   celebrate   the  yearly    festival, 
which  takes  place  in  the   bright  half  of  the 
month  of  Adi.  Larg^  herds  of  buffaloes  were 
until  recently,  off«^red  at  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  Todawar  race  of  Ootacamnnd  but  the  Ma- 
dras Government  haveputastoptosuch  whole- 
sale massacrt,  and  restricted  the  rite   to  the 
killing  of  only   two   animals  at  a  time, — 
a  measure  which  the  Toda  race  viewed  with 
unaffected   alarm    and     dislike,     as    likely 
to     decre^e     their     children     and    cattle. 
Human    sacrifices    are  deemed    to   be    re- 
quibite   to    mollify  goddesses    and   demons 
who   guard   hidden  treasure  and   who  are 
believed  to   have  a  partiality  for   the  blood 
of  a  pregnant  woman,  especially  of  one  who 
is  conceived  of  twins,   and  to  the  first  bom 
of  the  goldsmith  caste  :  indeed  in  popular 
belief  one  of  the  latter  is  credited  to  have 
been    offered    near  Madras    in    times     not 
very    remote    and    during    the  famine    of 
1867,    the  head  of  a  victim    was   found  in 
the  helots  log  in  a  town  in  Bengal.     There 
is  a  shrine  of  Yatrappan^chiy^*,  the  tute- 
lary goddess    of  Timvattdr,  a  village  to 
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the  north  of  Madras,  on  the  road  to  Eanore. 
This  is  situate  in  a  part  of  the  great  and 
much  frequented   pagoda  of  Tiy&garaia  Sa- 
mi,  for  which   the  village  is  celebrated  in 
ancient  liludu  books.  The  sacrifice  now  offer- 
ed there  is  that  of  a  male  buffalo,  but  is  cod' 
ducted  with  so  great  secrecy,  that  people &r6 
not  generally  admitted  to  witness  it.  Indeed 
the  fear  of  witnessing   the  sacrifice  and  its 
attendant  ceremonies  are  so  great  that  preg- 
nant women  ai*e,  if  possible,  kept  out  of  the 
village  for  fear  of  abortion,  which  is  heUeTed 
to  be   the  certain    result,  should  the  shrieks 
of    the     men     who     carry    the  Raktabali 
or  bloody  sacrifice  fall  on  their  ears.    This 
Raktabali  is  assumed  to   be  the  food  for 
devils   and   the    attendant    spirits    of  the 
Sfoddess,  and  consists   of  rice  mixed  with 
the    sacrificial   blood.      It   is    carried   only 
during  the  last  day  of  the  annual  festival  of 
the  goddess,   after  midnight,   in  an  earthen 
pot  of  a  peculiar  shape  and  design,  bjmen 
special  ly  allotted  to  the  duty.     They  run  and 
shriek   and   howl  iii   the    streets  to  scare 
away  the  devils  and  evil  spirit-s,  and  halt  at 
the  corners   and  windings,   and  throw  halli 
of  this  blood- mixed-rice   to  the  demons,  ic 
It  is  considered  to  be  an   evil  omen  for  an/ 
man  to  meet  them  in  their  rounds,  as  ferer, 
madness,  and  disease  might  befal  him.   All 
treasures  conoealed   under    ground   for  a 
length  of  time  are  said  to  become  the  pro* 
perty  of  demons,   who  take   charge  of««J 
only  part  with  it,  to  those  who  satisfy  tkif 
desire  for  blood — the  greater  the  demoB,*^ 
higher  is  the  kind  of  sacrifice  he  denno^ 
Simple  minded  men,  even  among  those  *hd 
are  considered   to  belong   tiO  the  better  ia* 
formed  classes  of  hindns«  believe  in  the  din* 
nation  of  quacks,  who  pretend  to  point  ont 
the  very  places  in  which  treasure  is  to  he 
found,  by   a  collyrium   which  when  apph^ 
to  the  eye  is  said  to  give  it  the  power  of  dis* 
covering  the  treasure.     Stories  are  now  and 
then  spread  among  the  people  regarding  thia 
subject ;  and  this  desire  for  discovering  and 
exhuming   hidden  treasure,  and  the  love  a 
making  gold  and  silver,  prevails  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  educated  hind  us  and  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of  humaa 
beings.    Bloody  saorifices  form  no  p6xi  of  ths 
worship  paid  to  Bama,  EIrishna,  Hannman, 
&C.J  of  the  vaishnava  sectarians,  nor  Yignes- 
wara,  Subrahmaniya,    Ac,    of   the    saJTa 
sect    or    of    their    respective    goddesses. 
In  addition  to  the  village   deities,  noticed, 
the  only  goddess  who   requires  tbem  is  the 
Sakti  of  Siva,  defined  by  her  votaries,  to  be 
the  visible  energy  of  the  divine  essence  sym- 
bolized as  a  female.  She  is  highly  venerated 
during  the  nine  days  of  the  Daasera  or  NaT** 
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^  ri(tlie  nine  nights),  at  the  close  of  which 
nheep  is  generally  offered  in  the  houses  of 
ijpats  and  Mahrattas.  The  sacrifice  of 
Taloes  on  this  occasion  is  very  mre,  and 
90  it  ifl  offered,  the  ceremony  takes  place 
temples,  sacred  to  this  goddess,  but  sorae- 
les in  jangles  and  unfrequented  parts.  The 
idesses  and  demons  of  the  helot  races,  all 
8pt  bloody  sacrifices,  which  are  generally 
)rapanied  with  the  offering  of  spirituous 
Mrs.  As  a  general  rule,  the  offering  of 
eh  sacrifices  among  the  houses  of  educat- 
Ihindus,  and  in  the  superior  temples  is  ob- 
red  with  great  secrecy.  Mad  an  is  very 
known,  but  deemed  a  very  great  and 
rerfol  demon  with  a  class  of  native  magi- 
He  is  generally  courted  by  the  pariah, 
jkler,  labbay,  and  uneducated  mahome- 
who  offer  beef  and  arrack  to  obtain  his 
will  and  favor. 

has  been  noted  above  that  the  terms 

for  the  sacrifice  are  Bali,    Tam^  Gavn, 

,  Yagna  Magha,  Sanscrit.     When  an  ox, 

or  fowl  is  offered   up  in   sacrifice  to  a 

or  Man  female  deity  by  the  sudras,  the 

itwo  words  are  used.     The  words  Yagn- 

Maghaare  used  to  indicate  a  sacrifice 

ited  only  by  the  brahmins  in  which 

offer  goats  and  not  any  other  animals, 

^e  following  five    things    are  forbidden 

the     Kaleyoga      or     the     Iron    age, 

X5r»e;owo,  -jjcJ^c-Jjo,  •^€;^«^S'o, 

ifice  of  a  horse,  of  a  cow,  the  aban- 

it  of  all  worldly  affections,  serving 

to  brahmins  invited  for  the  celebration 

fnneral  obsequies,  or  to  have  issue  by 

tber-io-law,  that  is  husband's  brother, 

of  a  woman  not  having  any  children 

husband. 

h  Morality.^  Major  Moor  remarks  as 

?ir  moral  character,  that  it  is  some  com- 

We  though  negative  praise  to  the  hin- 

tbat  the  emblems  under  which  they 

rhere  exhibit  the  elements  and  opera- 

l^of  nature,  are  nut  externally  indecorous. 

ze  the  abominable  realities  of  Egypt  and 

we  see  the  phallic  emblem  in  the 

pantheon  without  offence ;  and  know 

until  the  information  be  furnished,  that 

[ire  contemplating  a  symbol  whose  pro- 

[pe  is  indelicate.     The  external  decency 

symbols,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 

recondite  allusions  are  discovered,  both 

evidence  favourable  to  the  moral  deli- 

of  the  hindu  character.     Temples  are 

leiess  commonly  to  be  seen  on  which 

[represented,  in  statues  i^lmost  of  life  size, 

which  only  the  mind  of  man  in  all 

rcozraptness  and  wickednesi  could  con- 
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ceive.     However  recently  erected,  these  are 
perhaps  but  remnants  of  the  period  succeed- 
ing the  asceticism  and  austerities   of  budd- 
hism.   Books  were  then  written  about  heroes 
whom  they  deified,   scVme  of  whose  lives,  as 
painted,  are  a  continuous  ontrage  of  decency. 
But  it  may  not  be  doubted   that  the  people 
generally  never  followed  such   license.     To 
hHve  done  so,  society  must  have  ended.  At 
the  present  day,  undoubtedly,  the  morality  of 
the  hindus  is  far  above   the  stories   in  their 
books,  the  statues  on  their  shrines,  or  the  li- 
cense which  prevails  amongst  the  few  who 
associate  with  the   Deva-dasi  at  their  tem- 
ples, and    it  is  only    their    patience    under 
such   grossness,    their   not  rising  in  wrath 
to  reform  it,  their  worship   of  fire   and  the 
elements,  of  the  sun  and  n\'oon,   of  the  lin- 
gam    and    yoni,    or.  the    saligramma,  the 
binlang,  the  tulsi  and  the  poa ;  their  rever- 
ence for,  almot^t  worship  of,  the  cow,  the  kite 
and  the  cobra — their    worship   of  nandi,  of 
idols  with  unnatural   or    hideous   forms,  of 
shapeless  blocks  of  wood  or  stone  in  which  the 
educated  have  no  faith   and  which  are  often 
treated  with  irreveren ce  by  all,their respect  f<  r 
books  of  the  contents  of  which  they  are  igno- 
rant and  which  are  not  worthy  of  their  pre- 
sent civilization ;  it  is  their  adherence  te  all 
these  confused  amalgamations  of  the  coarse 
vedic   creed,  scythic  worship,  fetiohism,  the 
austerities  and  sacredness  of  life  of  budd- 
hism, and  the  license  of  Vishnu  as  Krish* 
na,  which  excites  the  wonder  and  the  con- 
tempt of  all  civilized  men.     And  their  in- 
difference    is    the     more    remarkable  be- 
cause,   two     thousand     years     ago    they 
had  a  religion    Mess    disgraced    by  idola- 
trous worship  than  most  of  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  early  times.     They  had  a  copious 
and  cultivated  language  and  an  extensive 
and  diversified  literature:   they  had  made 
great  progress  in  the  mathematical  sciences, 
they  speculated  profoundly  in  the  mysteries 
of  man  and  nature,  and  they  had  acquired 
remarkable  proficiency  in  many  of  the  or- 
namental and  useful  arts  of  life.     In  short, 
whatever  defecte  may  be  justly  attributed  to 
their  religion,  their  government,  their  laws, 
their  literature,  their  sciences,  their  arts,  as 
contrasted  with  the  same  proofs  of  civiliza- 
tion in  modem  Europe,  the  hindus  were  in 
all  these  respecte  quite  as  civilized  as  any 
of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  ajicient 
world,  and  in  as  early  times  as  any  of  which 
records  or  tradition  remain.'     In  the  re-as* 
oendancy  of  brahmanism  a^er  the  overthrow 
of  buddhism,  the  prime  defect  of  which  was 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  to 
which  was  subsequently  added  a  relic  worn 
ship  and  an  over-fondiiess  for  asceticism. 
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the  writers  wbo  «re  now  regarded  by  (lie 
iiindus  as  authorities  introduced  the  oat- 
rageons  matters,  which  at  the  present  day 
are  the  shame  and  cfegradation  of  tlie  fol- 
lowers of  tViis  extraordinary  faith.  Major 
Moor  observer^  that,  with  a  httle  altei-ation, 
the  first  part  of  JuvenaVs  fifteenth  satire, 
beginning 'Qnis  nescit/  might  be  applied 
to  the  teachers  of  hindnism  as  now  seen,  as 
liappily  as  to  the  Egyptians,  the  objects  of 
JnveYiars  severity,  and  the  following  is 
Major  Moor's  modification  of  Owen's  para- 
phrase: 

Who  knows  not  that  tliere'e  nothing  vile  nor  odd, 
"Which  brain  sick  brahmans  turn  not  to  a  god  ? 
Some  of  those  blockheads  bulls  and  cows  adore ; 
Fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  snakes,  as  many  more. 
A  long  tail'd  ape  some  suppliants  admire, 
Or  man-like  elephant  a  god  the  sire  : 
One  race  a  god  half-man  half-fiah  revere, 
Others  to  unsightly  moieties  adhere  : 
Hosts  to  a  stone's  high  deity  bend  down. 
While  others  sticks  with  adoration  crown ; 
Nay  veJ?etablos  here  hold  rank  divine— 
On  leeks  or  mushrooms  'tis  profane  ;»  dme. 
Oh,  holy  nation  where  the  gardens  bear 
A  crop  of  gods  throughout  the  tedious  year  I 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  characters 
of  many  of  the  hindu  deities,  are  faintly 
indicated  by  the  term  immoral.  Every  thing 
that  is  gross  and  sensual  and  wrong  is  to  be 
found  as-  ordinary  acts  of  their  deities  and 
the  fullowers  of  these  faiths  present  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  of  a  people  with  ]mrer 
lives  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  idolatrous  or 
demonolatrous  systems  of  religion  which 
they  follow.  In  their  domestic  lives,  they 
are  gentle,  not  aggressive,  modest,  reverent, 
respecters  of  authority,  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual :  desirous  of  knowledge,  seekers  of  the 
truth,  patient  under  mental  or  bodily  labour, 
diligent  in  their  callings,  temperate  and 
chaste,  living  with  one  wife  though  hmdu 
law  permits  a  plurality,  amongst  the  entire 
Lindu  races,  oflfences  against  the  person  are 
rare,  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown,  ex- 
cept in  the  profligacy  of  great  towns  and  it 
is  only  amidst  the  license  of  the  temples 
that  gross  poligamy  is  common,  and  is  even 
there  confined  to  the  habitues  of  the  shrines. 

Vosltion  and  religion  of  hindu  Wonten,^ 
A  great  defect  in  their  social  system  seems 
to  be  the  unequal  conditions  of  the  sexes.  In 
European  households  there  is  almost  as  lit- 
tle real  mixing  of  different  grades  of  society 
as  occurs  amongst  the  different  castes  of  j 
India.  But  among  the  hindus,  although 
their  creed  permiifi  the  women  to  attain 
heaven  on  their  demise,  so  long  as  they  are 
here  on  earth,  whatever  secret  influence  a 
wife  may  have,  it  is  not  shown  to  the  com- 
niunity.  Speculative  as  are  the  entire 
brahmimcal  populations,  aud  to  a  large  ex- 
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tent  also  all   the  races  called  hiiidne,  mm 
of  them  diving  into  the  m3-stenes  of  tiieir 
theology,    except  a   vedantist    occasionally 
mHke  a  remark  to  the  women  of  his  house- 
hold  as  to  the  inutility  of  woi-shipping  tlieir 
ordinary  images,  the  hindu  wife  has  little 
or  no  instruction  in   religion,  and  takes  no 
part  in  all  that  array  of  ceremonial  which 
occupies   so  much  of  the  daily  time  of  a 
hindu,  particularly  if  religious.     The  hindu 
prays   morning,  noon    and  night,  a  som^ 
what  long   prayer.     The   wife's  prayer,  if 
she  pray  at  all,  is  very  short,  a  saiva  woman 
merely  mentioning  the  name  of  her  deity  in 
the  three  words  0*m  !   nama  Saiva,  Hail! 
name  of  Siva.     Amongst  the  smartba  brah- 
mans,   and    mad'hava   sect    of  vaisbnaTM 
each  household  keeps  a  tulsi  plant  in  the 
middle  of  its  little  parterre  or  court  yard. 
A  small  pf'destal  is  erected,  in  the  hollowed 
centre  of  w*hich  the  plant  is  placed.    DaiiTf 
the  women  of  the  house  resort  to  it,  circle 
*  pradatchanam  *   and    prosti-ate  thenisdwi 
six  times  before  it,  pour   water  over,  and 
then   standing   before     it,    pray  to  Laksb*" 
mi.     A  similar   worship  to   the  pipal  tree 
with  a  sculptured  cobra  at  its  foot,  is  offe^ 
ed,  both  by  men  and  women,  to  whom  dt 
spring  have  not  been  given.     This  pipai  t«l 
is  always  on  the  bank  of  a  tank,  in  which  thl, 
devotees  bathe   dressed  in   a  silk  gannenl 
used  only  when  performing  sacred  rit«s.  Tfc* 
prayer  of  the  brahman  of  every  caste  aid 
sect  includes  the  gaitri,  an  address  tothesia 

Oa^te. — A    great  object    Vrith  hiudofi  « 
general  is,  to  preserve  their  social  poatt* 
in  caste.     The  divisions  and   sub-diviaoi* 
of  their   diflfei-ent  castes   are  very  nuiB*- 
ous, — the   sudra   are  said  to    have  nr  * 
fifty,  but  with  all  hindus  purity  of 
is  held  of  the  highest  consequence.*   Yetiti 
loss  may  be  caused  by  various  means. 

The  division  into  castes  or   sects  of  l» 
races  whom  we  style  hindus  was  known 
the  Greeks  and    seems  to   have  been  en 
known  to  the  Arabs.     The  Gi-ecian  authot 
on  the  authority    of  MegastJienes,  difid* 
the  tribes  into  seven,  an*d    Ibn    Khurdadi 
(obiit  A.  D.  )  an  officer   of  the  kk^i 

also,  arranges  them  into   seven    classes, 
the   occupations  attributed   to  them,    w< 

difierent. 

Greek  aviliora. 


ilrtik 


ClasB-      Sirabo* 
1.      PbiloBophers 
2*      rluBband* 
men- 
Shepherds  & 

Hunters* 
ArtliSlcerd    & 
MerchantA' 

Wamor«. 
Inspectors* 
Counsellors 
/  &  AssesBon* 


3. 
4. 


6. 
•6 
7- 


Deodorus*  |      Axrsa 
Philosophers  Sophists. 
Uusbaud-       Uosbazid- 

men*  men* 

Shepheids  ABhopherds  k 


Cowherds. 
ArUfifiers* 


Warriors- 
InspQ  ctors 
Counsellors 
&  Assessors 


Covrherds 
Artificers, 
Merchants  ft 

BoaUnen- 
Warriors- 
Inspectors 

AeieBsors* 


Sabknfti^ 
Kslsr*  ^ 


BudaiiA* 
Bsisai*'  -j 
EandaUsr 
Lahsd. 
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Ibo  Kfaordadbas'  first  name  is  unknown, 
tjthe  others  be  seems  to  indicate  the  Brah- 
IMD,  E^sbatrya,  Sadra,  Vaisya,  the  Cban- 
iikand  Jogglers. — Elliot*  8  HisioriarCs  p.  18. 
.  Ht.  Caldwell  tells  us  that  in  all  ordinary 
where  illegitimate  children  are  born, 
there  be  no  great  disparity  in  rank  or 
between  the  parents,  the  child  takes 
ofthe  two  parents  which  is  the  lower- 
considerable   disparity    exists    and 
unlitfly  when    the    woman    is   of   the 
her  rank,  as  for    instance  when    a    high 
womaa  or  even  a  woman  belonging  to 
middling  castes,  has  formed  an  intimacy 
a  Pariar   man,  the  mother    either  pro- 
abortioo    or    commits  suicide.      The 
never  sees  the  light. 
'««.— Dr.    Caldwell     adds     that  alms- 
is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  brah- 
1     religion,     as     conferring     merit 
power    over   the  unseen    world,   not 
compassion    or  brotherly  love,   or  for 
g  as  we  would  be  done  by. 
tt«r   lelief. — The  brahminical   believer 
ponctilioosly   alive    to   his   religion    as 
stem  of   observances, — he  never    for- 
bis   ablutions,    his    holy    ashes,     or 
of  tbe  thousand  and  one  ceremonies 
sanctify  his  domestic  life,  bat  ordi- 
ij  he  has  not  the  smallest  belief  in  the 
es  wbom  he  so   elaborately  worships. 
S  even  forward  to  tell  you  that  he  is  not 
witted  as  to  believe  that  any  of  them 

a}id  cookbyji  anid  hospilality, — Like 

(of  tbe  balk  of  tbe   human  race,  the 

4  tbe  hind  us    is   obtained  from   the 

>le  kingdom.     But   with  the  hindu, 

Ibei-ence  to  this  kind  of  diet  forms  part 

ir  religious  belief.  Unlike  the  Hebrews 

ch.  xiv.  Lev.  xvii.)  or  the  mahome- 

to  whom   only  cert-ain  creatures  were 

iden,  several  b^'ahminical  tribes   do  not 

animal  food  at  all,  and  no  hinda  of  tbe 

great  castes   ci\n  pai-t;ike  of  the  flesh 

ke  cow  much  less  avow   that  he  had  so 

They  also   require  their  food  to  be 

id  by  people  of  their  own  or  a  higher 

or,  in  their  di'ead  of  pollution,  even  by 

ir  own    bands.      With   sonje   sects  this 

is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  they 

>t  permit  any  unconverted  eye  to  see 

cooking,  and  if  accidentally  overlooked 

bary  or  give  away  the  materials  under 

fctioD,  however  hungry  they  be.     Many 

Ins  likewise  cook  within  a  sacred  circle, 

if  any  lower  caste  or   no^caste  person 

it,  tbe  cooking  is   suspended  and  the 

|le  destroyed,     jrlauy  hind  us  eat   their 

dressed  in  silk  clothes,  used  only  for 

rites,— and  waited  on  by  their  wives 
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or  female  relations,  who  do  not  presume  to 
eat  until  their  husbands  have  finished.  They 
eat  off  metal  dishes,  of  gold  or  silver  or  brass, 
— but  the  ordinary  platter  is  made  of  leaves 
of  the  plantain,  banyan>  lotus,  or  palasa, 
pinned  together  with  ^rass  stalks  in  the 
form  of  a  dish.  These  are  sold  in  every 
bazaar*  They  are  employed  to  ensure  safety 
from  pollution,  being  thrown  away  after  the 
meal.  There  is  a  continued  stream  of  their 
hospitality  such  as  it  is,  but  no  one  caste 
will  eat  with  another,  and  at  meals  each 
brahman  sits  with  his  own  leafy  platter 
apart  from  his  neighbour  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  even  accidental  pollution  by 
his  own  food  touching  that  of  another,  or 
vice  versa.  Where  such  stringency  exists  as 
regards  people  of  their  own  faith,  their  asso- 
ciating at  meals  with  people  of  other  creeds 
is  of  course  an  impossibility.  These  remarks 
apply  to  the  hindus  in  general ;  but  the 
members  of  many  of  their  reformed  sects, 
eat  with  each  other,  without  regard  to  for- 
mer distinctions.  In  like  manner,  as  follow- 
ers of  one  faith,  all  individuals  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  Prasad'ham  or  food  which  has 
been  previously  presented  to  a  deity,  and  it 
is  probably  the  distribution  of  this,  in  tem- 
ples, as,  for  instance  annually,  at  Jaganath, 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  at  this 
place  all  castes  of  hindus  eat  together.  A 
hindu  in  general  eats  twice  daily,  in  the  fore- 
noon and  after  sunset.  But  a  brahman  wi- 
dow eats  only  once  daily,  at  noon.  The  food 
of  the  hindus  along  the  sea-boargl  of  India, 
is  rice,  partaken  of  with  vegetable  curries  or 
pickles  as  condiments.  In  the  higher  lands 
of  the  interior  and  in  the  more  northern  por- 
tions of  India,  the  pulses,  and  millets,  with 
wheat  and  maize,  are  the  articles  in  common 
use  in  the  form  of  cakes.  The  prior  pro- 
cesses which  in  Europe  full  to  the  miller  and 
the  baker,  are  got  through  in  the  hindu 
household.  The  pestlo  and  mortar  is  with 
hindu  families  a  very  important  domestic 
implement,  and  few  are  without  it.  The 
mortar  is  generally  of  stone, — but  often  a 
log  of  wood,  the  lower  part  shaped  like  au 
hour  glass  st.and,  and  in  the  upper  is  a  coni- 
cal cavity  of  the  contents  of  about  two  gal- 
lons. The  pestle  is  of  hard  wood,  abou  t  four 
feet  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  with 
the  ends  tipped  or  ferrulfed  with  iron,  to 
prevent  their  splitting  or  wearing.  It  is 
usual  for  two  women,  to  whose  lot  be&ting 
rice  out  of  the  husks,  and  similar  domestio 
operations,  generally  fall,  to  work  together ; 
the  pestle  is  raised  perpendicularly  by  the 
right  hand  of  one,  and  as  it  falls  is  caught  by 
the  right  hand  of  the  othei:,  she  who  raised 
it  quitting   it  in   its  fall ;  when    tired  witU 
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tbeir  right  hands,  they  use  the  left,  relieving 
them.  A  song  is  freqaently  channted  daring 
the  work.     The  stone  mill,  so  often  allnded 
to  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  consisting 
of  two  flat  stones  worked  by  one  or  two  wo- 
men, is  in  use  in  every  house.     The  religi- 
ous restriction  to  vegerable  diet  is  doubtless 
of  buddbist  origin.    Buddhism  had  the  ef- 
fect of  inspiring  a  great  respect  for  life,  and 
all  orthodox  hiudus  regard  the  inviolability 
of  life  as  the  most  sacred  of  laws.     In  what- 
ever degree  sanguinary   rit-es  may   be  prac- 
tised by  any  portion  of  these  people  such  are 
directly  opposed,  not  only  to  the  influence 
and  example  of  the  brahmans,   but  to  the 
practice  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  more 
cultivated  and  the^  higher  castes.  Myriads  of 
hindus  have  lived  and  died  without  every 
partaking  of  animal  food,  and  amongst  the 
budd'histical  Jains,  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  prevent  themselves  involuntarily  destroy- 
ing or  swallowing  even  insect  life.     Their 
priests  never  partake  of  stale  food  lest  living 
creature^  should  have  arisen  in  it,  keeping  a 
cloth  over  their  mouths  lest  an  insect  uneon- 
soiously  enter,  and  they  walk  with  a  small  soft 
broom  in  hand  with  which  they  gently  sweep 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  tread  or  sit. 
With  all  this,  there  is  occasionally  witness- 
ed amongst  some  one   or  other  of  the  races 
following  hiuduism,  an  apathy   and  indlfier- 
ence  as  to  the  preservation   of  the  lives  of 
their  fellow   creatures,     which   Europeans 
fail  to   understand.     An  instance  of  this  is 
described  as  having  occurred  in  1 820,  at  the 
fair  at  Hurdwar,  in  which  seven   hundred 
persons  are  stated  to  have  lost  their  lives.  It 
was  calculated  that  not  less  that  two  millions 
of  people  had  assembled    on    the  occasion, 
when,  at  the  opening  of  the  fair,   the  rush 
was  so  great  towards  the  steps  of  the  bathing- 
place  as  to  cause    this    melancholy    catfibs- 
trophe.     Di*eadful  as  it  was,  the   exertions 
of  the  British  ofi&cers  only  prevented  its  be- 
ing infinitely  greater.     An    eyewitness    re- 
marked that  the    brahmans  looked  on  not 
only  with  apathy,  but  with  joy  depicted   in 
their  countenances ;  and  women,  at  a  short 
distance,  were  bathing  in  other  parts  of  the 
sacred  water,  with  as  much  indifference   as 
if  the  utmost  serenity  prevailed  ai^ound  them. 
After  the  fair  the    roads    for    miles  round 
Hurdwar  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies  of 
men,   women,  horses,   camels,  and  dogs. — 
Differene6$    ectplained, — The       difficulties 
experienced  in  explaining  the  seeming  con- 
tradictions in  the  character  of  these   reli- 
gionists are  greatly  overcome  by  remember- 
ing that  though  nominally  of  one  faith,  they 
are  sprung  from  many  races  which  continue 
as  distinct  and  separated  from  each  other,  as 
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when  their  Scythian,  Arian  and  Babylonns 
forefathers  poured  into  India.  Thej  are 
assuredly  as  varied  in  origin  as  are  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  North  America,  and  are  mark- 
ed with  as  varied  moral  and  physical  qoali- 
ties. 

Dress  and  Chthing.  The  dress  of 
hindu  men  is  of  white  qraslin  or 
cotton  cloth,  and  their  upper  coat 
is  now  generally  sewed.  The  under  gannenl 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  the  "  do  i?ati" 
or  dhoti,  is  a  loose  unsewed  wrapper. 
Women  of  all  classes  wear  unsewed  wrappen 
of  green,  red  or  yellow  colored  cotton,  edged 
with  silk  or  gold  embroidery,  and  a  boddice 
of  cotton  or   silk. 

Scalp-lock,  All  hindus  retain  only  Ik 
tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  their  beadi, 
which  is  familiar  to  Europeans  from  the  pic* 
tares  and  descriptions  of  the  IndiaoB  d 
North  America  as  the  scalp-tuft,  the  xbsA 
glorious  trophy,  if  not  the  sole  reward  rf 
their  victor.  The  hindu  practice  of  weari^ 
this  scalping  ti;ft,  Shik'ha,  Sans;  d'Zate 
Tel ;  Kudimai,  Tam ;  was  doubtless  brooglit 
with  them  from  Scythia ;  for  like  the  IndSal 
of  North  America,  the  Scythians  cleaned  tlii 
scalp  and  hung  it  to  their  horses  bridki. 
The  decalvare  of  the  ancient  Germans,  vil 
nothing  other  than  the  scalping  mentiooed 
in  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  capillos  efc  et* 
tem  detrahere.  According  to  the  annals  « 
Flude,  the  Franks  still  scalped  about  lb 
year  879,  and  also  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Titles. — Amongst  the  honorific  socU  ^ 
tinctions  of  the  hindus,  is  that  of  Achtf]*^ 
religious  teacher,  properly  a  brahman  ^ 
instructs  the  brahman,  kshatriya  and  ivt^ 
religious  students  of  the  Vedas,  but  in  Men 
relating  to  any  religious  instructor.  In  tki 
south  of  India,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  heiA 
of  a  religious  society,  equivalent  to  theMabul 
of  Hindustan  and  the  Panda  or  head  prii^ 
of  a  temple.  But  it  is  assumed  also  by  bn^ 
mans  engaged  in  secular  pursuits,  by 
penters,  artisans  and  amongst  the  Mahn^ 
tas,  by  cooks. 

LeaifUng  and  Boohs. — The  Mahabl 
and  Ramayana  books  are  the  national 
suries  of  the  traditions  and  legends  of 
hindus,  and  contain  aU  that  has  been 
ed  of  Vedic  ideas  and  institutions  as  weO 
the  expression    of  that  later  Brahminic 
system,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
isting    religion     and    civilization    of 
masses,  ramifying  more  or  less  throng 
the  entire  body  of  hindu  literatare. 
Mahabharata  is  the  source  of  all  the 
nas.     It  is  the  Parana  properly  so 
The  Bharata  war  relates  to  the  period 
Aryan  invasion,  when    the  invauera  ^ 
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melied  the  upper  courses  of  tbe  Jamna  and 
[Anges.    The  £amajana  refers  to  a  period 
jAeaan  Aryaa  empire  had  been  established 
iiOndlif  and  when  Yedic  rites  and  institu- 
pBoB  had    been  established    in    tbe   very 
of  HlndnBtan.     The  Veda  are  reli- 
m  books   of    tbe    bindns     of     wbicb 
Big  Veda,  Yajnr  Veda,  Sama  Veda  and 
Veda  are  deemed  inspired  and  re- 
ed M  canonical.     But  tbe  term  is  also 
lied  to  scientific  works  as  Aynr  Veda, 
art  of  medicine',  science  of  life  ;  Dhannr 
fche  art  of  war  (the  bow)  Gandharba 
,  the  science  of  music.     Besides  these 
sereral  series  of  ancient  books,  the  Upa- 

the  Upanisbad^  the  Pnraua,  &c. 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  is  very 
\j  diffused,  bat  those  wbo  cannot  write 
trade-marks  as  tbeir  sign  manual,  of 
lb  the  following  may  be  mentioned ; 

-  A  dafira. 

-  A  staff, 
liter          -         -  Chisel  or  kikra. 

-^        '  Looking  glass, 
keeper  or  Bakal  -  A  balance. 

-  Scissors. 


lener 

• 

-   Kurpi. 

ara 

,  Bamuai, 

and 

-  Spear, 

bl 

. 

-  Bow  and  arrow. 

r  and  Bangrez 
•r  (brazier) 

-  Joli. 

-  Tnlai. 

bmith- 

« 

-  A  plough. 
•  A  hammer. 

bmith 

. 

-  Anvil. 

1 

. 

-  Leather  knife  or  Eapi. 

b     . 

• 

-  Yard  measure. 

Ir     - 

•• 

-  Dagger. 

-  Subbal  Pur. 

lar     . 

- 

-  Forceps. 

-  Cburi  or  bracelets. 

fw?w.— ^The  races  following  bindn- 
tnd  the  converts  from  amongst  them  to 
lanism  and  the  Sikb  faith  are,  idmost 
Innvely,  tbe  owners  and  tillers  of  the 
of  India,  and  as  agriculturists,  in  north- 
Ittdia»  are  in  village  proprietory  com- 
litiee :  those  of  Central  India,  are  village 
rietors;  and  those  of  western  and 
lern  India  are  ryots  or  holders  under 
rernment. 

entire  banking  interests  in  India,  mo- 
nen  and  capitalist  class,  smaller  mev 
its,  traders  and  carriers,  prefer   British 
Hindoos  are  settled  for  merchandise  in 
all   through  Persia  and  Turkistan, 
«re  in  Astraohan,  in  tbe  southern  pro- 
of Russia  and  even  as  far  as  Moscow. 
liberty, — ^In  India,  during  the  time 
history  is  extant,  if  the  dominanji  power 
^du^  mahomedans  were  molested,  if 
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mahomedans  ruled,  bindus  were  oppressed — 
under  tbe  British,  all  creeds  has  met  with 
equal  justice. — Cunningham^ s  BhiUa  Topes. 
Chevalier  Bv^isen's  Egypt's  placQ  in  Universal 
Mistory,  Dr,  CaldwelVs  Comparative  Oram- 
raar  also  Tinnevelly  Shwnars ;  Vigne's  Travels ; 
Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon.  Coleman's  Mythology 
of  the  Hindus.  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  in  Roy  at 
Asiatic  Society's  Transactions.  Calcutta  JKe- 
view,  North  British  Review.  Mr.  Hodgson  in 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal.  Strange' s 
Hindu  Law.  Latham's  Descriptive  Ethnology. 
Brown's  Telugu  Dictionary.  Ahhe  Domenedh's 
Deserts  of  North  America.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's 
Ceylon.  EUiot's  siipplemenia/ry  Glossary. 
Wilsan's  Glossary,  Wheeler's  Mahaharaia 
Wheeler's  Bamayaaui.  Wheeler's  Travels  of  a 
Hindoo.    EUioVs  History  of  India. 

HINDUAUCH  ?  Pees.  Cucurbita  ci- 
trulluR. 

HINDUBA^    Hind.   .  Cioborium  intibus. 

HINDU  KUSH,  written  also  Hindoo 
Cush,  a  name  of  the  Kouenlun  chain« 
called  by  the  historian  of  Alexander 
tbe  Indian  Caucasus,  also  Paropami- 
sus.  The  Hindu  Coosb  is  remakable  for  its 
mass  and  elevation.  Viewed  from  the 
Konsban  pass,  distant  ten  miles  south,  its 
appearance  is  very  sublime.  The  outline  is 
serrated,  being  crowned  by  a  succession  of 
lofty  peaks,  with,  sides  often  perpendicular, 
and  it  is  wrapped  in  a  perpetual  covering  of 
snow,  in  all  parts  not  too  steep  to  admit  bf 
its  lying.  Humboldt  regards  it  as  tbe  most 
striking  phenomenon  amongst  all  the  moun- 
tain-ranges of  the  old  world.  He  consi- 
ders that  it  may  be  traced  from  Taurus,  in 
Asia-Minor,  across  Persia,  then,  in  the 
Huzarah  mountains,  to  Hindu  Coosb,  and 
to  the  frontier  of  China,  and  that  it  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  Himalaya.  The  two  ranges 
are  physically  discriminated  by  the  depres- 
sion down  which  iJhe  Indus  flows. 

The  Hindoo  Koosh,  Kouenlun  or  Modz 
Tagh  are  about  850  miles  long,  from  Kara- 
korum,  in  lat.  36'',  long.  77®  ;  to  Bamian, 
lat.  34*=^  50',  long.  67*  48'. 

Hindoo.Koosh35®40',  60®  60',2l,000feet. 

Snmmit  N.  of  Jellalabad,  20,248  ft. 

Koushan  Pass,  15,200  ft. 

Khawak  Pass,  13,200  ft. 

Akrobat,  10,200  feet. 

TheLarana  mountains  in  35®  20',  62®  64', 
are  about  60  miles  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W., 
dividing  the  valley  of  Suwat  from  that  of 
Panjkoi*a ;  and  tbe  Lasspissor  mountains,  S. 
of  and  subordinate  to,  Hindoo-Koosh,  about 
60  miles  from  B.  to  W.,  L.  36®  and  L.  70®  are 
little  known. 

The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  on  south 
slope  (lat.  37  "*),  is  17,000  ft.     The  most  re- 
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xnarkable  feature  of  the  Hindn-Kusli  is 
that  on  tbe  sonth  it  sapportH  the  plains  of 
Kabool  and  Koh-Damaun  6,000  to  7000  ft. ; 
•while  to  the  north  h'es  the  low  tract  of  Tur- 
kestan. Koondooz  town,  distant  in  a  direct 
line  80  miles  north  of  Hindoo-Koosh,  is  only 
900  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Hindu-Kush 
is  a  distinct  mountain  system,  its  parallelism 
being  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  while  that  of 
the' Himalaya  is  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W. 

The  country  between  the  Safed  Koh  and 
Hindoo-Koosh  is  hilly;  breadth  about  20  m. 
It  is  divided  into  a  series  of  plains  by  cross 
ranges  (Khyber,  Kurtutcha,  &c.,)  which 
pass  between  the  Safed- Koh  and  the  outer 
ranges  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh.  These  plains 
are  generally  barren  and  stony,  and  have  a 
slope  from  E.  to  W.  The  Kabool  river, 
which  flows  through  them  has  to  make  its 
way  by  narrow  passages. 

Passes  of  the  flindu  Ktish,  Lt.  Wood, 
in  his  journey  to  the  Oxus,  names  only  four. 
Three   of   these    are    reached  from   Kabul 
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From  Umraz  are  three  bad  passe?,  Shw, 
Urza,  Yatimak. 

Bazarak.  This  quits  the  Panjsbir  at  the 
village  of  that  name,  twentj-eight  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  and 
descends  upon  Khiojan  on  the  Auderab 
River. 

Shatpal.  This  sfArts  from  Gulbabarat 
the  entrance  to  Panjshir  Valley,  and  joins 
the  Bazarak  road  on  the  other  side  at 
Kishnabad  or  Kishtabad,  twenty-one  miles 
from  Khinjan. 

Passes  from  Ghorband. 

Kushan.  This  is  the  pass  which  lead* 
close  under  tbe  great  peak  specially  know 
as  Hindu  Kash.  It  starts  from  a  point  it 
the  Ghorband  valley  about  ten  miles  froai 
Tutan  Dai-a.  Kushan  lies  some  miles  nj 
the  pass.  It  descends  upon  Khinjan  fiki 
the  two  last,  which  it  probably  receives  br 
fore  reaching  that  place. 

Gwalian.     This  leaves     the  valley  aoof 


through  the  valley  of  Koh-Daman  north  of  |  twenty  miles  from  Tutan  Dara.     It  desceiidl 

upon  Gozan  on  the  Anderalj  river. 

Gwazyar.  This  pass  leaves  tbe  ▼*% 
near  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Ghorbant 
some  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  fn^ 
Tutan  Dara.  It  leads  to  Kilagai,  a  small 
town  on  the  road  from  Khinjan,  to  Bagfc* 
Ian  and  Kundnz. 

Char  Darya.  This  pass  leaves  thetaB^ 
at  about  twenty-nine  miles  from  !]■*• 
Dara,  and  descends  upon  Ghori,  a  coaate^ 
able  town.  It  is  passable  for  kafltf  » 
every  description. 

From  this  the  road  goes  on  alon|f  *• 
valley  of  Ghorband,  throwing  off  one  or  t^ 
minor  passes,  and  eventually  joins  the  o^ 
yak  road  at  the  ruins  of  Zohak  nearBamii*' 

The  pass  of  HajjiyaJc  or  Bamian, 

Shibrtu. 

Abdereh,  for  which  the  only  authority 
the  Ayin  Akbari.  The  two  last  «re  bey< 
the  limits  to  which  the  name,  Hindu  K 
is  applied. 

Of  these  passes  Hajjiyak  was  that 
by  Burnes,  on  his  celebrated  jouniey, 
first  European  traveller  who  saw  and 
cribed  the  great  rock  idols  of  Bamisn 
was  also  that  crossed  by  Wood  onhisjon:^ 
north-ward  to  the  Oxus.  It  was  proo 
by  this  pass  that  Cbinghiz  crossed,  for 
siege  of  Bamian  was  one  of  the  events  of 
cnmpaign  in  these  regions :  and  by  it  Ei 
Thsang  travelled  to  Lidia. 

The   pass  of  Chardarya  was  crossed 
Aurungzib.     The  pass    of  Salulang  was 
tempted  by  Capt.  Wood,  but  un8u«»sfl^ 
owingio  the  lateness  of  tbe  season.    Ti* 
on  his  expedition    into   India  crossed 


that  city,  and  diverge  from  each  other  near 
Gharekar:  viz.,  the  pass  of  Panjshir  or 
Khawak,  the  Pass  of  Parwan,  and  the  Pass 
of  Ghorband  ;  but  each  of  these  in  fact  re- 
presents a  group  of  several  routes  over  the 
mountains.  The  fourth  that  he  mentions  is 
the  Pass  of  Hajjiyak  lying  much  further 
west,  passing  by  Bamian,  and  usually,  in 
modern  times  at  least,  approached  from  Kabul 
by  the  road  running  west  from  that  city  by 
Rustam  Khail,  south  of  the  offshoots  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus  called  tbe  Pugman  Range 
and  Kohistan  of  Kabul.     . 

If  we  turn  to  sultan  Baber  we  find  the 
•  number  of  passes  raised  to  seven.  Those 
which  he  names  are  three  leading  out  of  the 
Panjshir  valley,  viz.  (1)  Khawak,  (2)  Tul, 
(3)  Bazarak  ;  then  (4)  the  Pass  of  Parwan  ; 
and  three  described  as  in  Ghorband,  viz.  (5) 
Yangi  Yuli  or  the  "New  Road."  (6)  Kip- 
cha](,  and  (7)  Shibrtu. 

•As  Ritter  understands  this  list  it  does  not 
include  the  Hajjiyak  at  all. 

Passes  from  Panjshir. 

Pass  of  Anjuman.  This  is  a  pass  start- 
ing from  Paryan  near  the  head  of  the 
Panjshir  Valley  and  crossing  into  Badakh- 
shan  direct. 

Khawak  Pass,  at  the  very  head  of  the 
Panjshir  Valley,  crossing  to  the  Valley  of 
Anderab,  -vvhich  it  descends  to  the  town  of 
that  name. 

Tul.  This  is  a  loop  line  to  the  Kha- 
wak Pass. 

Zarya  ascends  from  Safed  Chir  on  the 
Panjshir  river,  some  six  miles  below  Tul,  and 
joins  the  last  pass  jast  before  reaching  Sirab. 
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in  Kosh  by  the  pass  of  Tnl,  aod  return-  |  tive  state  of  Bewah  in  Central  Indian  also 
hj  that  of  Shibrta.  The  Kbawak  pass  |  the  districts  of  Mirzapore,  Ghazipnr,  and 
crossed  by  Wood  and  Lord   on   their  |  Goruckpnr   belonging  to  the  North  West 


from  the  Oxns.  By  this  pass  or  one  ' 
branches,  Ibn  Batnta  had  crossed  five 
idred  vearR  before ;  and  one  of  the  passes 
the  Panjshir  Yalley  seems  to  have  been 
by  Friar  Odoric  on  his  retnm  to 
)pe.  Hi  wen  Thsa'ng  also  returned  by 
Bgshir  and  Anderab  on  his  way  to  China. 
hkCaihaij,  II.  p.  693;  696.  Burtm^B 
p,  ii.,  274,  Royal  Sanitary  Commission 
ft.    ' 

IINDUN,  a  river  in  the  Bnlnndshahr 
fict  of  the  N.  W.  provinces  passing 
wpoor  fort  rnnning  past  Nougawa- 
21  miles  from  Meerut. 
[DUSTAN  includes  Bahar,  Qndh, 
itana  and  Malwa.  Hindustan,  Bengal 
the  N.  -W.  Provinces  and  Oude,  the 
lb  and  Sind,  with  part  of  the  adjoining 
country  form  a  great  semi-circular 
in  which  there  is  no  place  of  refuge  for 
ins  of  original  races ;  in  all  these  coun- 
I  the  modern  races  live  together  as  one 
1  whole.  Thronghout  Central  and  Penin- 
India,  the  most  open  plains.and  uncul- 
'  parts  are  similarly  inhabited,  but  there 
flattered  about  over  every  province, 
tind  jungle,  giving  cover  to  aboriginal 
who  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 
population  and  are  very  different  in 
manners  and  other  particulars. 
|nown  to  Europe,  Hindustan  is  a  term 
to  British  India  generally.  To  the 
of  British  India,  however,  and  to 
108  in  India,  the  name  is  i*e- 
to  that  part  of  India,  which  lies 
the  Himalaya  and  the  Yindhya 
ms.  But,  in  considering  the  eth no- 
relations  of  India,  the  countries  from 
^Wbs  and  west  of  the  five  rivers  of  the 
)>  south  easterly  to  the  mouths  of  the 
have  been  so  often  and  so  long  in 
foecnpation  of  so  many  different  races, 
fragments  are  found  in  larger  or 
portions  scattered  throughout  the 
>a  indicated,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
the  occupants  of  Central  India, 
itanah,  Bengal,  Gudh,  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
and  the  Punjab,  as  inhabitants  of 

i^tan,  amounting  to   136  millions  of 
le. 

l(d^  is  a  political  division  of  British  Tn- 

If  oomprising  Bengal  Proper,  Behar,  Oris- 

|niclnding  the  tributary  Wahids,  Assam, 

Kagpore,  and  the   native  states    of 

Tipperah  and  Cooch  Behar.      It  ex- 

.from  the  Meridian  82  *"  to  97  "*  B.  Ion. 

Hes  within  the  parallels  of  lO''  40'  and 

iO'  N.  lafc.     On  its  N.  West  is  the  na- 


Provinces. 

From  the  Chnmparum-  district  as  far  east 
as  the  Bhootan  Dooars.  the  Himalaya  range, 
running  through  the  independent  states  of 
Nepal,  Sikkim,  Tibet  and  Bhutan,  form  ita 
northern  boundary.  Further  east,  along 
the  northera  frontier  boundary  of  Assam, 
lies  a  tract  inhabited  by  the  Akha,  Dofla, 
Miri,  Mishmi  and  other  wild  tribes  :  along 
its  eastern  frontier  lies  a  part  of  the  inde- 
pendent province  of  B»rmah,  below  that  is 
the  Munnipore  stat«  :  still  lower  are  various 
hill  tribes,  the  Naga,  Looshai,  Khyen,  Mikir, 
<&c.,  and  at  its  extreme  south  east  is  British 
Burmah,  (on  the  south  of  Chitagong, 
which  is  the  south  eastern  district  of  the  Ben- 
gal province,)  and'  the  Akyab  district  of 
Arakan.  Between  Chitagong  and  Orissais  the 
Bay  of  Bengal. 

•  On  the  southwest  of  OrisFa,  is  Ganjam  in 
the  Madras  Presidency ;  on  its  west,  are  the 
Tributary  Mahal  estates  and  also  the  Snm- 
bulpore  and  Belaepore  districts  of  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

The  population  of  Bengal  is  supposed  to  be 
near  60,000,000.  About  two-thirds  of  its 
population  profess  hinduism,  in  its  various 
sects,  and  about  one-tbird  are  mahomedans, 
with  a  small  number  of  christians,  and  inclu- 
sive of  the  hill  tribes  on  its  S.  W.,  West, 
Northern  and  N.  Eastern  borders.  Many  of  the 
higher  caste  hindus  are  recognised  as  former 
immigrants,  but  the  origin  of  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  mahotnedans  is  obscure.  Calcutt>a,  the 
capital,  contains  about  377,924  inhabitants, 
amongst  whom  are  many  foreigners,  viz. : 


Europeans, 
Indo- Euro- 

11,224 

9f                                         ^-^ 

Asiatics, 
Parsees, 

1,441 
98 

peans, 
Greeks, 

11,036 
30 

Africans, 
Chinese, 

63 
409 

Armenians, 
Jews, 

703 
6,851 

Hindoos,        239,190 
Mahomedans  11 3|059 

Central  Hinduetan,  or  Central  India,  was 
the  Madhya-desa,  of  the  ancient  Aryans, 
the  middle  region  of  Aryavarta,  the  Arya 
country.  In  a  slokam  in  the  Sanscrit  work, 
the  Amarakosha,  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
it  are  thus  defined — 

^*  Ariavartaha  punia  bhumi  hi 
Mad'hiam  Vindhya  Himava  yoho. 

i.  e.  the  Arian  country,  the  sacred  land 
(liesj  between  the  Vindhya  and  Himalaya,*' 
in  this  way  indicating  both  the  ruling  race 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  country  held  by 
them,  at  the  time  that  Amara  Sinha  wrote 
the  Amarakosha.  The  first  known  dynasty 
was  the  Bharata,  so  called  from  the  first 
king  Bharata,  and  the  last  of  the  dynasty 
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was  Samvurama,  who  was  driven  westward 
by  the  Panchala  of  Caaoaj  B.  C  589.  The 
Bharata  kingdom  seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lished between  B.  C.  2,600  to  B.  C.  2,200. 
Oenirid  Indda^  is  a  table-land  of  nneqnal  sur- 
face, from  1,500  to  2,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
bounded  by  the  Aravalli  mountains  on  the 
west,  and  those  of  the  Yindhya  on  the  south, 
supported  on  the  east  by  a  lower  range  in 
Bundelcund,  and  sloping  g^radually  on  the 
north  east  into  the  basin  of  the  Ganges.  It 
is  a  diversified  but  fertile  tract.  The  PaiaVy 
or  plateau  of  Central  India,  is  distinct  from 
the  Yindhya  to  the  south  and  the  Aravalli  to 
the  west,  and  its  underlying  rock  is  trap. 
Aravalli  means  the  refuge  of  strength,  and 
these  hills  have  afforded  protection  to  the 
most  ancient  sovereign  race  in  the  east  or 
west — the  ancient  stock  of  the  Suryavansa, 
the  Heliadad  of  India,  or  children  of  the  sun, 
the  princes  of  Me  war,  who,  when  pressed, 
were  wont  to  retire  to  its  fastnesses,  only 
to  issue  again  when  occasion  offered.  The 
Aravalli  hills  are  connected  by  lower 
ranges  with  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Yindhya  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Guze- 
rat,  and  stretch  northwards  to  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  Ajmir,  in  the  direction  of 
Delhi,  forming  the  division  between  the 
desert  on  the  west  and  the  central  table- 
land. It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the 
level  of  the  desert,  for  the  south  eastei*n 
portion  ,  including  Jodpur,  is  a  fertile  coun- 
try. Amarkantak,  a  great  plateau,  forms 
the  watershed  of  the  Mahanadi,  Son,  Tons, 
Johilla,  and  Nerbudda.  The  rivers,  though 
large  and  full  of  water  even  half  way  from 
their  mouths  are  very  irregular  in  the  slopes 
of  their  beds,  and  are  disturbed  by  frequent 
rapids,  so  that,  owing  to  these  impediments, 
increased  still  further  by  the  rocky  charac- 
ter of  the  river  beds  or  their  banks,  naviga- 
tion is  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  lower 
portions  of  their  course.  Many  parts  of 
Central  India  are  covered  with  dense  jungle. 

The  Central  India  of  the  British  Indian 
Government,  however,  is  a  political  division, 
under  the  oare  of  a  political  agent.  It  has 
an  area  of  83,600  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  7,6 70,000  and  a  revenue  of  2,6 1 2,600. 
In  this  political  divisioii,  there  are  71  feuda- 
tory or  mediated  chiefs,  of  whom  4  are  Mah- 
ratta,  7  are  mahomedans,  1 7  are  Bahdeln,  33 
are  Rajpo3t,  six  are  brahman,  and  4  belong 
to  other  races.  Of  these,  six  are  feudatory 
states,  Gwalior,  Indore,  Bhopsl,  Dhar,  Dewas 
and  Jowrah,  but  the  71  states  are  as  under: 

Indore  Residency ^  Indore,  Dewas,  Bagli. 

Owalior  Agency,  Gwalior. 

Bhopal  Agency  f  Bhopal,  Bajgurh,  Nursin- 
gurh,  Kilchipore,Koorwai;  Muksoodingurh ; 
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Mahomedgurh,  Basoda,  Patharee :  Lanwvt, 
Gwalior  districts ;  Seronje. 

Bheel  Agency,  Dhar,  Jhabooa,  Ali  Bajpore, 
Jobut ;  Mutwarh  ;  Indore,  and  Gwalior  dii* 
trict,  British  Pergunnah  of  Mundpore  aad 
State  of  Burwani. 

Western  Maltoa  Agency,  Jowrab,  Batlim 
and  Silla:na. 

Goonah. 

Bundlecwnd  Agency,  Sohawal,  Jignee,  Ajjej* 
gurh,  Baonee,  Beronda,  Bijawar,  Gbirktrfi 
Chutterpore,  Duttia,  Kotee,  Myhere,Nagodi^ 
Orcha,  Punna,  Bewah,  and  Sompthv. 
Of  the  principal  states,  Gwalior,  Indore, Bho- 
pal, Dhar,  Dewas,  and  Jowra,  Bhopal  ad 
Jowra  are  under  mahomedan  rulers  asi 
the  rest  Mahratta.  The  petty  states  lioU 
under  the  immediate  guarantee  of  tbeBrii 
Government,  but  have  feudal  relatioDB 
one  or  other  of  the  larger  states,  and 
sionally  with  move  than  one. 

At  the  close  of  the  Pindaree  war,  the 
tricts  in  Central  India  and  Malwa  were 
in  a  disorganized  state,  the  mahratta 
had  parcelled  out  amoogst  themseWes 
possessions   of  the   Rajput  chiefs  and 
smaller  states  were  all  subject  t-o  Sindia, 
kar  or  the  Puar,  and  sometimes  to  all 
Many  of  the  smaller  chiefs  had  been  dri 
from  their  possessions,   and  had  sought 
fuge  in  the  jungles  and   mountains « 
they  robbed  or  levied  **  tankhah"   orWicb 
mail  from  the  lai^er  states.     These  kMP 
chiefs  were  twenty  four  in  number  at&^l 
Malcolm's  time.  ^ 

Of  the  feudatory  territ.ory,  oonEiatiB|<i 
71  states,  supervised  by  the  Central  IiW 
Agency,  the  head  quarters  is  Indorai 
has  three  grand  divisions.  The  Norih 
division  comprises  the  native  states  of  I 
diecundand  Rewah.  The  Northern  di 
consists  of  the  Northern  and  Central  dis 
of  the  Gwalior  States.  The  South  West  di' 
sion  comprises  the  table-land  known  in 
dem  times  as  MaJwa,  though  far  within 
ancient  limits  of  the  province  of  that  i 
and  the  submontane  territory  between  it 
the  Nerbudda,  as  also  a  considerable 
south  of  that  river,  extending  to  the  Elsn< 
frontier.  The  first  or  N.  East  division,* 
ing  from  the  Bengal  Presidency  in  tbe 
to  tbe  Gwalior  State  in  the  west,  ind 
Bewah  and  35  other  states  and  petty  c! 
ships.  Its  area  is  about  22,400  squaie 
its  population  about  3, 1 70,000  souls,  aad 
public  revenues  aggregate  about  Be.  63,68/^ 
The  2nd  or  Northern  division  extends  ' 
Bundlecund  and  the  Sanger  district^  and 
an  area  of  about  19,505  square  miles; 
population  is  about  1,180,000  souls,  and 
public   revenue    about    Rupees   ^7fii^ 
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3rd  or  Sonth  West  division  goes  os, 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Q,nd 
the  remainder  of  Gwalior,  Holkar*8 
Bhopal,  Dfaar  and  Dewas  and  other 
states.  The  area  of  this  division  is 
it  41,700  square  miles,  its  popalation 
It  3,320,000  sonls  and  its  public  revenues 
itEapees  1,30,00,000.  The  states  and 
cbiefships  in  Central  India,  form  a 
and  are  in  a  natural,  division  of 
India,  and  include  an  area  of  83,600 
miles  and  a  population  of  7,670,000. 
territory  is  divided  thus, — viz. 


Principal 

Secon- 

Minor 
and 

states. 
2 

dary. 

Petty. 

>!&.••••• 

2 

■  •  • 

edan. . 

1 

2 

4 

a.  .. 

••• 

6 

n 

« 

1 

12 

26 

Mf&O. 

• 

1 

3 
44 

4 

23 

Total. 


4, 

7 

17 

39 

4 
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a  total  revenue  of  Rupees  2,61,23,000. 

The  desolate  wilds   and  jungles  of 

JTestem  Satbpura  range,  and  parts  of 

)imtrj  which  extend  from  them  to  the 

lija  hills,   are  occupied   by  Bhil  tribes, 

>hor  field  labour  or  manual  labour  of 

Adjoining    this,  are  the  richly 
ited  plains  of  Malwa  with  occasion- 
rening  tracts  of    bill    and  jungle, 
Myhee   on    the    west    to  Bbiisa 
east,  a  stretch  of  nearly  200  miles, 
the  crest  of  the  line  of  the  Yindhya 
lifisore  and  Oomutwarra,  a  distance 
'to  120  miles,  and  occupied  by  a  thrifty 
Itaral  people. 
Iraet,    This  is  succeeded  by  the  more 
[tnd  jungly   tract  of  Oomutwarra,  Se- 
ittid  £[eechiwarra,  with  a  scanty  popn- 

iior.  Northwards,  towards  Gwalior, 
ttry  becomes  more  open, '  except  on 
Id  border  tracts  of  Kotah,  of  Bundle- 
till  we  come  to  the  carefully  cultivated 
of  Gwalior  stretching  for  a  distance  of 
liles  between  the  Chumbul,  Pahooj  and 
rivers. 

is  ruled  by  the  Bnndela  race. 

portion  of  Bundlecund  is  hilly  and 

Ipctive,  forming  the  northern  slope  of 

land  of  the  Vindhya. 

is  ruled  by  the  Baghela  race.    The 

of  Bewah  are  fertile ;  but  the  valley 

le  Sone  to  the  south  of  the  Kymore 

is  desolate.    The  people    are  indolent 

ktrostworthy.  Though  widely  different 

respects,  there  ia  one  characteristic 
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common  to  the  Baghel  of  iRewah,  the  Bun- 
dela  of  Bundlecund  and  the  rajput  of  Owali- 
or  and  Malwa,  a  dislike  to  labour,  or  service 
away  from  their  homes.  They  generally 
leave  tilling  of  the  soil  to  the  inferior  and 
servile  classes,  and  are  regarded  as  the 
heads  of  the  local  society.  Many  of  the 
Rajputs  in  the  states  of  Central  India,  give 
themselves  up  to  sloth  and  the  immoderate 
use  of  opium. 

Malwa  and  Gwalior  are  great  centres  of 
trade. 

In  Malwa,  the  towns  oflndore,  Bhopal, 
Oojein,  Mundipore,  Butlam,  Dhar,  Jowra, 
Augur,  Neemuch,  Shoojawulpoor  and  Bhilsa 
are  the  principal  marts. 

Indore  is  th»  capital  of  the  maharajah 
Holfcar.  • 

Gwalior,  is  the  capital  of  the  maharajah 
Sindiah. 

Bajahpuiandh  Agency.  Bajputanah  stretch- 
es from  23®  15' to  30  N.  L.  and  from 
69  0,30'  to  78®  15' E.  L.  containing  an 
area  of  123,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  es- 
timated at  ten  millions  and  includes  eighteen 
principalities,  viz. 

1 5.    Rajpoot. 

Bikaneer. 
Kotah 
Kerowlee. 
Kishenghur. 
pore.  Jeysulmeer. 

Boondee.  Ulwur. 


Meywar  or  Oo- 

.  deypore. 
Jeypore. 
Marwar  or  Jodh- 


Sirohi. 

Doongarpoor* 
Bauawarah. 
Pertabgnrh.    ' 
Jhallaw^ar. 


Bhortpore. 


2,  JaL 

I  Dhollpore. 
Mahomedan. 
Tonk. 


Enclosed  in  these  are  .  two  purely  British 
districts,  Ajmir  and  Mhairwarfi. 

In  Europe,  Hindostan  is  generally  under- 
stood to  comprise  the  whole  of  India,  from 
the  base  of  the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin, 
but  in  India  the  term  is  restricted  to  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Nerbudda  whilst  all 
to  the  southward  of  that  river,  in  the  penin- 
sula of  ludia^  is  called  the  Dekhan,  or  south- 
ern provinces. 

Masudi  mentions  that  at  the  time  of  the 
mahomedan  conquest  the  country  about 
Basrah  was  called  Arz-ul-Hind,  "  The  Land 
of  India."  India,  however,  is  supposed  to  have 
obtained  its  name  from  the  Indus  river,  the 
Sin,  Sinda  or  Hinda  orHapta  Hinda,  the  Abu- 
Sin  of  the  Arabs, the  first  great  river  met  with 
in  the  route  from  Europe  and  from^  .Western 
and  Central  Asia.  It  is  true  that  so  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  B.  C.  521, 
the  early  writers  placed  Indians  on  both 
sides  of  the  Indus  and  made  India  extend 
westward  to  Kandahar  (Gandhara),  embrac- 
ing  perhaps  the  fourteenlranian  provinces  or 
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nations,  enamerated  on  the  Naksh-i-Raatam 
as  lying  between  Sogdiana  and  the  Pun- 
jab and  subject  to  Darius.  Bat  eastward  of 
the  Indus,  the  country  was  always  ludin,  aud 
this  name  seems  to  hav^e  been  chiefly  used 
in  the  south  of  Asia  for  it  first  occurs  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i,  1 ;  viii,  9)  as 
the  limit  of  the  territories  of  king  Ahaseurus 
in  the  East,  as  Ethiopia  was  on  the  west ;  and 
the  names  are  similarly  connected  by  Hero- 
dotus (vii,  9).  The  term  "  Hoddu''  used 
by  the  Hebrews  is  an  abbreviation  of  Honadu 
which  is  identical  with  the  names  of  the 
river  Indus,  for,  to  the  present  day,  all  along 
the  course  of  that  river  the  letters  S.  and  H. 
are  interchanged,  and,  in  the  Vendidad, 
the  Paujab  is  described  as  the  '^  Hapta- 
Hindu"  and  the  native  form  "  Sindus"  is 
noticed  by  Pliny  (vi,  23.)  The  India  of  the 
book  of  Esther  is  not  the  peninsula  of 
Hindustan,  but  the  country  surrounding  the 
Indus — the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  Sind— the 
India  which  Herodotus  describes  (iii.  98)  as 
forming  part  of  the  Persian  empire  under 
Darius,  aud  the  India  which  at  a  lat.er 
period  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  name  occurs  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Persepolis  and  Nakh&h-i-Hustum,  but  not 
in  those  of  Behistun. 

In  more  recent  times,  also,  the  term  India, 
lias  been  applied  by  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
the  localities  which  they  have  occupied  or  with 
which  they  have  traded.  With  the  Portu- 
guese, the  nortliem  part  of  Hindustan  held 
by  the  Moghul  sovereigns,  was  styled 
Mogor,  and  Goa  and  the  Western  Coast  of 
the  PeTiinsula  was  to  them  India,  just  as  the 
British  now  designate  all  their  poi^sessions, 
and  as  with  the  Dutch,  now,  India  means  the 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Nether  land  posses- 
sions in  the  Archipelago. 

Most  of  the  traffic  with  India  seems  to 
have  been  by  way  .of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Red  Sea.  The  Tyrians  established  depots 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
course  of  trade  b^ing  through  the  land  of 
the  Cushdi,  the  races  in  India  catne  to  be 
included  under  the  ethnological  title  of  Gush. 
(Gen.  X.  6),  and  hence  the  Persian,  Chal- 
dean and  Arabic  version  frequently  render 
that  term  by  India  as  in.  Is.  xi.  2.,  xviii.,  1  ; 
Jer.  xiii.  23  $  By  the  natives,  however,  Hin- 
dustan, is  the  term  applied  to  the  whole  of  that 
central  region  of  northern  India,  from  the 
Punjab  on  one  side  to  Bengal  on  the  other, 
and  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  southern  de- 
clivities of  the  Satpura  range  running  across 
India  in  about  the  parallel  of  L.  22  N. 

Religious  clianges, — The  ancient  history  of 
India  shows  that  there  were  four  great  reli- 
gious eras.  The  Vedic^  in  which  Agni,  Indra  and 
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other  personifications  of  spiritual  existeiM| 
were  propitiated  with  feasts  and  invoked  wi^ 
the   hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  aud  in  wbi^ 
maidens  selected  their  husbands  in  the  Swig 
am  vara  and  monarchs  sacrificed  the  As^ 
niedha.     In  tlie  Brahminic  period  the  Kb1iii| 
riya  feasts  were  converted  into  sacrifices^ 
the  atonement  of  sins  against  brahminical 
and  divine  worship  was  reduced  to  a  sj 
of  austerities  and  meditations  upon  the 
preme  Spirit  as  Brahma.     It  was  in  this 
that  the  brahmins  assumed  the  charac 
a  great  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  establi 
ed  that  priestly  dominion  wUich  still  ex 
over  the  minds  aud  senses  of  the  hindoft 
India.  Thirdly,  tJw  badd'hisi  period,  in  wh 
Sakya  Muni  appeared,    and    Fonrthlj, 
hrakminicaZ  revival  during  which  brab 
abandoned  the  worship  of  their  god  Bi 
and  reverted  to  the  old  national  gods 
heroes  of  the   Vedic   Aryans.     In  this 
Vishnu  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Sa] 
Being,  and  Rama  and  Krishna  as  bisim 
tions.  The  countries  between  Hindnstaa 
China,  came  to  be  called  the  further  I 
or  Iiidia  Extra-Gangem  ;  whereas,  Him 
India,  proper,   belonged   only  to  the 
try  of  the  people  called  Hindoos;  or 
of  India   Intra- (ran gem.     The  name 
ancient  as  the  earliest  profane  history 
and  this  may  serve,    among  many  o 
stances,  to  prove  the  high  antiqoitj 
Persian  language. 

Inhabitants,  It  is  admitted  that 
ages,  either  as  inimigmots  or  as  ooaqi 
the  races  from  the  north  and  westh*vt 
entering  India.  How  littlethese  hare 
mated  may  be  judged  of  by  meutioningi: 
out  of   1030   villages,  lying  here  and' 
between   the  Jumna  aud  Sutlej  and 
were   under  British    management  in 
there  were  found  to  be  41   different 
of  agriculturists,  of  whom  may  be  menl 
ed— 

28!Do^har 
6  Enial, 
GofldBoeD, 

47  1  Bairagi, 

19  Miscellai 

12 

33  ToUL  .1 

And  as  a  character  of  the  great  revolfc 
rebellion  of  1 857  and  1858,  it  was  ol 
that  certain  classes  of  villagers  attacb 
destroyed  other  classes : — the  powerful 
of  a  regular  government  being  tem] 
removed,  the  ancient  antipathies  of 
once  came   into  play.     Dwelling 
each   other,   door  to  door,  but  yet 
mixing,  most  of  the  races  remain  « 
tinct  as  when  teu,  fifteen,  tirea^} 
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Jat, 

448 

'  Brahraia, 

Rt^pnt, 

194 

Khetr, 

Gujur, 

109 

Kaien  or 

Syed, 

17 

Araieu, 

Sheikh, 

25 

Kambo, 

Pathan, 

8 

Malee, 

Mughl, 

5 

Ror, 

i 
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and  fifty  centuries  before,   they  came 

thesontb,  neither  eating    together  nor 

jiug.    It  is  this  separating  system 

has  kept  the  stocks   of  Ariau  and 

lan  races    of   India    pure.      On    tl>e 

liest  BQspiciou  as  to  descent  all  social 

ywrsp  ceases,  and  the  descendants,  in 

ent  iiDes  &om  the    same  ^^^ecognised 

stor  form  new   castes.     In    |^is   way, 

iost  every  family  of  a  few^ hundred  years* 

Ration  is  now   separate.     The   cause   of 

(origin  of  this  exclusive  propensity  is  uu- 

iwn,  further   than   that   the   system    of 

and  the  forms  of  brahminic  worship 

lenced  amongst  the  East  Arians  after 

passage  of  the  Sutlej,  and  now  every 

1  and  most  Turanian  households  are 

M  by  its  rules.     This  separation  into 

or  sections  seems,  however,  primarily 

iTe  been  a  race  distinction.     It  has, 

however,  as  regards  the  East  Arians 

others   who    follow    the    brahminical 

and  even  as  regards  the  Turanian 

a  bearing  quite  irrespective  of  race  or 

or  creed.     In  explanation  of  this,  it 

\  be  mentioned  that  the  countries  com- 

Bg  British  India  are  essentially  hindu, 

^hich  is  merely  meant  that  the  bulk  of 

icnltural  and  commercial  classes — 

86  per  cent. — are  neither  buddhists 

ihomedans,  but  are  followers  of  some 

ior  other  of  the  brahminical  teachings 

rerencing  their  teachers. 

seasons  and  eultivation. — Dr.  Boyle 
the   following  arrangement  of    the 
of  which  the  plants  will  grow  in 
Bnt  parts  of  India. 

and  East-Indian 

.Tropical  Afrioa» 

i6iiJaiia,West-In- 

,and  Florida. 
'  tod  West  Coast  o^ 


States  of  Kortb 
,  Kgypt,  north 
r  Africa,  Syria. 

I  Highlands,  Lower 
itains  of  Spain, 
of  Africa,  Extra 
New  Holland, 
America  beyond 
^®8.1at. 

lean  Hegion. 


Japanese  Begion, 
le  Andes,  Pern,  and 
ataios  of  Brazil. 


Travancore,  Goohin,  Ma- 
labar, Ceylon,  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Chittagong, 
Bengal,  Lower  Assam. 

Coromandel  Coast,  North- 
em  Cipcars,  Concan.    ^ 

Gnjerat,  Behar,  Doab, 
Delhi,  Malwa. 

Mysore,  Hilly  ranges  in 
Deccan,  Rajpootana. 

Saharunpore  and  North- 
em  Doab. 


Deyra  Doon,  and  Hima- 
layan Valleys  to  mo- 
derate elevations. 

Neilgherries/  Upper  As- 
sam, HimsJayan  Monn- 
tains. 


'Regions,  Mountains 
wope,    Eleyated 


k  of  Borope,  North  of  Himalayan       Mountains, 
'  p  k  North  America.     Begions  of  Oaks    and 

Fines. 
Himalayas  above  Region 

of  Forest. 


'6  QoriherDy  like  the  southern  part  of 
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India,  enjoys  two  crops  during  the  year,  one 
called  the  khareef,  or  rain  crop,  sown  in 
June,  and  reaped  in  October,  the  other  sown 
in  October,  and  reaped  in  March  and  April, 
called  the  rubbee  or  cold  weatheiT  crop.  The 
latter,  embracing  the  months  which  ap- 
proximate in  tempemtare  to  that  of  the 
season  of  cultivation  in  cf»lder  countries, 
correflponds  with  them  also  in  the  nature  of 
the  plants  cultivated,  as  for  instance,  wheat, 
barley,  oats«  and  millet,  peas,  beans,  vetch, 
tares,  chik-pea,  pigeon-pea,  and  lentils ;  to- 
bacco, safflower,  and  succory ;  flax,  and 
plants  allied  to  mustard  and  rape,  as  oil 
seeds ;  carrot,  coriander,  and  cummin,  and 
other  seeds  of  a  similar  kind,  as  ajwain, 
sonf,  soya,  and  aneeson.  In  the  rainy  season, 
a  totally  different  set  of  plants  engages  the 
agriculturist's  attention,  as  rice,  cotton,  in- 
digo, and  maize,  with  sorghum,  pnlse,  joar, 
koda,  most  of  the  tropical  legumes,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  cucumber  and  gourd  tribes, 
together  with  the  sesamum  for  oil,  and  the 
varieties  of  the  egg  plant,  as  a  vegetable. 
The  sun  and  sunuee,  two  cordage  plants, 
are  also  cultivated  at  this  season. 

In  Hindustan  the  people  usually  arrange 
the  year  into  three  periods,  the  '  Choumasa  ' 
or  '  Burk'ha^'  which  is  the  rainy  season  of 
four  months  duration ;  after  which  is  the 
'  Seeala '  or  *  Jara  '  or  '  Mohasa  *  the  cold 
season ;  followed  by  the  Dhoopkala  or 
K'hursa  or  hofc  season.  This  division  indi- 
cates generally,  the  course  of  the  seasons  in 
India,  though,  in  one  locality,  the  rains  or 
the  hot  or  cold  seasons  may  be  somewhat 
more  prolonged. 

The  primary  divisions  of  continental  In- 
dia are  four :  Hindostan,  including  in  that 
term  the  whole  Peninsula  of  India  and  the 
Qangetic  plain  to  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
laya. 2.  The  Himalaya,  a  mountain  chain 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  Gangetio 
plain,  and  is  connected  with  a  still  loftier 
mountain  mass  (of  Tibet)  to  the  north, 
and  beyond  India.  3.  Eastern  India, 
India  IJltra-Oangem  including  the  king- 
dom of  Ava  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
4.  Afghanistan.  These  divisions  are  marked 
out  by  the  great  mountain  barriers  and 
by  the  ocean.  The.  Himalaya  mountains  on 
the  north  are  nowhere  under  15,000  feet, 
usually  exceed  1 7,000,  and  18,000  feet  and 
rise  in  isolated  peaks  or  groups  of  peaks  from 
21,000  to  28,000  feet. 

From  the  western  extremity  of  the  Hima- 
laya the  Afghan  mountains  desce^nd  parallel 
with  the  Indus,  with  a  gradually  decreas- 
ing elevation  from  above  1 6,000  feet  to  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  the  Arabian  gulf*  Through- 
out Afghanistan  the  climate    is  excessive. 
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The  cold  oF  the  winter  is  intesse,  the  spring 
is  damp  and  raw  and  the  summer,  during 
which  hot  west  winds  prevail,  is  intensely 
hot  at  all  elevations.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  whole  of  Afghanistan  is  that  of  a  desert. 
The  crops  are  chiefly  wheat  and  barley, 
even  up  to  10,000  feet  elevation.  Bice  is 
cultivated  in  great  quantity  at  Jellalabad, 
2,000  ft.  At  Kabul  6,400  feet,  and  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  at  Ghazni  7,730  feet.  Pop- 
lars, willows  and  date-palm  trees  are  exten- 
sively planted  as  well  as  mulberry,  walnut, 
apricot^  apple,  pear,  and  peach-trees,  and 
also  the  Elseagnus  orientalis,  which  bears 
an  eatable  fruit.  The  vine  abounds  as  in 
all  warm  and  dry  temperate  climates.  The 
majority  of  the  Afghan  and  Tibetan  plants 
are  also  on  the  one  hand,  natives  respec- 
tively of  the  Caspian  steppes  and  N.  Persia, 
and  of  Siberia  on  the  other. 

The  (late  is  cultivated  in  Bcluchistan  up 
to  4,500  feet,  and  a  dwarf  palm,  Chamss- 
rops  Ritchieana  of  Griffith,  perhaps  iden- 
tic^d  with  the  Chamserops  humilis  of  Europe, 
occars  abundantly  in  many  pla<:es,  but  with 
a  somewhat  local  distribution. 

Momitaifis. — The  Aravalli  mountains  ex- 
tend from  Hansi  and  Dehli  to  Guzerat. 

The  Yindhya  chain  stretches  across  the 
centre  of  Hindustan,  from  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay  to  the  Ganges,  and  is  three  to  four 
thousand  feet  high. 

A  Peninsular  chain,  called  the  Ghats 
also  the  Western  Ghats,  extends  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  Tapti  river,  for  upwards  of 
900  miles,  running  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  | 
and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
monsoons.  This  chain  divides  the  peninsula 
into  two  distinct  climates,  of  a  narrow  wes- 
tern one,  in  Malabar  and  the  Concan,  and  a 
broad  eastern  one,  in  which  are  the  Camatic, 
Mysore,  and  the  Dekhan,  traversed  by  all 
thepeninsular  rivers. 

Windfty  Temperature  and  Rains, — The 
S.  W.  monsoon  comes  from  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  is  loaded  with  vapour.  It  passes 
over  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  strikes  on 
the  Khassya  mountains,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  Himalaya,  discharging 
itself  in  heavy  rains.  From  April  till 
August  it  blows  from  the  East  of  South, 
in  August  S.  S.  E.,  and  in  September  more 
easterly  lowering  the  temperature  of  Bengal 
and  of  the  northern  plains,  though  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab  continue  excessively  heated. 
Prom  the  vernal  till  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  heat  of  a  great  part  of  India  continues 
great;  but  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Himalaya  becomes  in- 
tensely cold,  and  the  plains  of  India  gene- 
rally become  cool.     Where  the  north-east 
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monsoon  prevails  it  is  everywhere  a  lad 
wind,  except  on  the  East  coast  of  the  Gamr 
tic  and  in  the  Malayan  Peninsnk  li 
Malaya  it  blows  over  a  great  extent  of  se^ 
and  is  therefore  very  rainy,  hut  in  tta 
Camatic  the  width  of  sea  is  not  great,  si 
that  the  rain-fall,  though  well  marked,  ii 
less,  and  terminates  long  before  the  end  of 
the  moiisoon,  probably  from  tbe  vioi 
acquiring  a  more  directly  southerlj  di 
tion,  after  the  sun  has  reached  tbe  soni 
tropic.  The  amount  of  rain  varies 
onsly  in  different  parts  of  India,  fromal 
none  to  six  hundred  inches,  but  the  rain 
affords  no  direct  criterion  of  the  humidity 
any  climate,  for  the  atmosphere  may 
saturated  with  moisture  without  any 
cipitation  taking  place.  Thus,  -while 
Sikkim  I  ^  for  300  feet  is  the  propo: 
for  elevations  below  7000  feet,  on  the  Nil 
Hills  it  is  about  I  <^  for  340  feet,  in 
1  ^  for  380  feet  ,*  and  the  elevations  of 
pur  and  TJmbala  produce  no 
diminution  in  their  mean  temperature,  w1 
is  as  great  as  that  which  would  normally 
assigned  to  them  were  they  at  the  lerv 
the  sea.  At  Mahabaleshwar,  it  amonnti 
2-18  inches  annually.  In  the  Southern  ' 
can,  especially  in  the  Sawantwari 
the  rains  are  as  heavy  as  in  Canara. 
Bombay  the  rains  last  from  Jtme  till  the 
of  September,  and  the  fall  is  only  eigh^ 
ches,  which  is  considerably  lees  tbanit 
point  further  south  on  the  ooaat.  At 
however,  the  average  fall  ia  more  te 
inches.  In  the  Himalaya,  the  truly 
rate  vegetation  supersedes  the  buIki 
above  4,000  to  6,000  feet^  and  the  el 
at  which  this  change  takes  plaoe 
roughly  with  that  at  which  thewiat>^! 
marked  by  an  annual  fall  of  snow, 
phenomenon  varies  extremely  with  the 
tude,  humidity,  and  many  local 
stances.  In  Ceylon  and  the  Madras  Pi 
sula,  whose  mountains  attain  9,000  iee^ 
where  considerable  tracts  are  elevated 
6  to  8,000  feet,  snow  has  never  been 
to  fall.  On  the  Ehassia  mountainB,w 
attain  7,000  feet,  and  where  a  great 
of  surface  is  above  5,000,  snow  seems 
unknown.  Sikkim  occupies  an  intenm 
position  between  Nepaul  and  Bhotan, 
unites  the  floras  of  Nepanl,  Bbootan, 
Tibet,  and  the  Ehassia  mountains,  ' 
hence,  in  a  geographico-botanical  point 
view,  one  of  the  most  important  pro 
in  India,  if  not  in  all  Asia.  In  Sikkim 
annually  falls  at  about  6,000  feet  ele 
in  Nepaul  at  5,000  feet,  in  Knmaon 
Garhwal  at  4,000,  and  in  the  extreme  W 
Himalaya  lower  still. 
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the  moantaia  sjstem  of  East  Tibet 

enormoQsly  elevated   mountain  mass, 

)ved  bj  the  statements  of  many  intelli- 

Tibetans,  by  the  Chinese  geographers, 

le  narratiye  of  M.  Hnc,  and  by  the  fact 

many  of  the  large  rivers  of  Asia  flo w- 

:fin>in  it  in  several  directions. 

ie  Travancore  group  of  mountains  pre- 

a  striking    analogy  to   the  island  of 

They  are  lofciest  at  the   extreme 

of  the  district,  where   they  stretch 

find  west  for  sixty   or  seventy   miles, 

the  districts   of    Dindigul   and 

Notwithstanding    the   perennial 

|Uitj,  the  rainfall  at  Courtalam  is  only 

les:  on  the  hills  around,  however,  it 

kless  much  greater. 

Polney  or  Palnai  mountains  west  of 

il,  the  Animalaya  south   of  Coim- 

tbe   Shevaghiri    mountains   south- 

of  Madura,    and    the     ranges    near 

km,  are  all   well   known.     The   re- 

ile  palm,  Bentinckia,  so  common  on 

intains,   is,  however,  not   known  in 

The  other  palms  are  Caryota  urens, 

Pbcenix  farinifera,  and  one  or  two 

of  Calamus. 

t  the  north  of  Coimbatqre  the  peninsular 

irises  abruptly  to   8,000  feet,   as   the 

range,  and  continues  northward 

tmonnt-ains  of   Coorg.     The  rain- fall, 

iis  great  on  the  western  coast,   is   less 

Neiigherries,   being  100  inches  at 

and  64   inches  at   Ootacamund. 

north  in   the    Nagar    district    of 

,  where  are  many  rounded  or   table 

ihills  4,500   feet  high,   often  culti- 

\k  that  beight  and  rising  in  some 

ife  upwards  of  6,000  feet,  the  climate 

>  western  part  is  very  humid  and  parti- 

80  at  the  town  of  Nagar  or  Bednore, 

feet  high,  on  a  spur  of  the   western 

where  inclement  rain  is'said  to   last 

months. 

Eastern  Archipelago,  from  consisting 

islands,  separated  by  belts  of  sea, 

a  humid  and  equable  climate;  but 

continent    o(  Australia    being  a 

of  low  land,  becomes  enormous- 

when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 

lere,  and  presents  extremes  of  cli- 

imately  connected  with  climate  is  the 
ftnnaal  temperature  of  different  loca- 


Ist       Mean. 
..tt*         82-5 
.7'         80-^ 
•1155    85-3 
...13-4      804 
^ohn  Leslie  deduced  from  calculation 
^within  the  tropics,  at  the  level  of  the 


Lat 
Bombay.. .1850 
Macao   ..,22-12 
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Mean. 
77  7 
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sea,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  84  to 
76.  ®  Humboldt,  from  a  very  extensive  gene- 
ralization, estimated  the  mean  temperature 
of  tropical  regions  at  81^.  At  Trincomalee 
the  mean  annual  temp,  is  80^.  ^  At  London 
it  is  49*651.  The  thermometer  sometimes 
rises  higher  in  the  tropics,  in  Arabia  to 
110  ^  and  during  the  night  falls  to  94. 

Sir  John  Leslie  calculates  that  the  thermo- 
meter sinks  1  ^  for  every  100  yards  of  ascent 
within  the  tropics.  In  northern  latitudes, 
the  number  of  rainy  days  are 

12°  to430      78i  I  43®  to46o         io3 

46°  to  50°       134  1       •    61©  to  60°         161 
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The  people  of  northern  India  live  much 
on  wheat,  and  those  of  the  south  on  rice, 
and  on  ragi^  the  Peniciilaria  spicata,  a  grain 
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hi.^dustan; 


almost  a8  unknown  in  Hindostan  as  in  Eng-    weariness,  bnt    they  are  for  the  most  part 
laud.  1  prayers  ifor  earthly  blessings,  for  rain,  rou- 

Some- 
adoration  of 


Shades  of  character  are  found  in  diflTerent  ]  shine,  harvest,  wealth,  and  conquest,  i 
parts  of  India.     The  inhabitants  of    the  dry  I  times  they  expand  in  glowing  adorati 


countries  in  the  north,  which  in  winter  are 
cold,  are  comparatively  manly  and  active. 
The  Mahratta,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  and 


the  attributes  of  the  God  invoked,  the  "  one 
king  of  the  breathing  and  awakening  world," 
whose  greatness  "  the  snowy  mountains  wd 


fertile  region  are  hardy  and  laborious,  while  I  the  sea  proclaim,"  "  whose  shadow  is immor- 


the  Bengalee,  with  their  moist  climate  and 
their  double  crops  of  rice,  where  the  cocoanut 
tree  and  the  bamboo  furnish  all  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  their  houses  un  wrought, 
are  more  effeminate  than  any  other  people  in 
India,andaloveofrepo8e,thoughnot8uffi.cient 
to  extinguish  industry  or  repress  occasional 
exertions,  may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  Bengal  province.  And 
akin  to  their  indolence  is  their  timidity, 
which  arises  more  from  the  dread  of  being 
involved  in  trouble  and  difficulties  than  from 
want  of  physical  courage  :  and  from  these 
two  radical  influences  almost  all  their  vices 
are  derived. 

In  the  prisons  of  the  North-west 
provinces  of  India,  in  1868,  the  average 
height  and  average  weight  of  16,694  prison- 
ers was  5  ft.  4^  and  110^  Ibsi  The  maho- 
medians  and  hind  us  were  of  equal  height 
and  weight,  viz.  5  ft.  4  in.  and  lbs.  109^  ; 
the  christians  about  l|> inches  taller  and 
lb.  10  heavier  and,  as  the  criminal  classes 
are  all  under  the  average  of  their  race  and 
nation,  these  averages  may  be  considered  as 
somewhat  under  the  national  standard  of 
grown  men.     The  Punjabee,  Afghan,  Mar- 


tality."     (I.  p.  29.)     Sometimes  they  em- 
body the  confessions  of  the  penitent  craTingl 
for  forgivenesi^.  "Through  want  of  strength, 
thoustrongand  brightGrod,  kavelgone  wrong; 
have  mercy  Almighty,  have  mercy."  (Ip.  39) 
**  Whenever  we  men,  O  Varuna,  commit  ttl 
offence  before  the  heavenly  host,  whenever  ftl 
break  the  law  through  thougbtles8De88,bfti9| 
mercy,  Almighty,bave  mercy  ;"now,theynt 
(as  in  the  Gayatri,  used  by  every  bnhi 
for  more  than  3,000  years  as  his  prayer i 
waking)  the  prayer  that  the  '^  adorable  ^ 
of  Savitri,  the  sun,  may  illumine  (or  roose)] 
the  spirit  of  the  worshipper.'*    Now,  * 
recognise  a  power  from  whom  no  secrctB  i 
hid.     "If  a  man  stand,    or  walk,  or" 
if  he  go  to  lie  down  or  to  get  up,  what 
people     sitting      together     whisper, 
Varuna  knows  it ;  he  is  there  as  the  tbiid. 
(I.  41.)    with  no  trace   of  the  mefceraj 
chosis  which  we  associate   with  later 
religion,  they  express  a  hope  of  immoi 
"  Where  life  is  free,  where  the  worlds 
radiant,  there  make  me   immor(»l."   H\ 
the  Vedas  sow  the  seeds  of  a  mjihdoff[ 
in  the  future  by  fanciful  playing  irik  ^ 
^  u        '       «       .  phenomena  of  nature.  The  dawn  is  ajW^] 

waree,  Jat  and   Goojur  prisoners  were  on    bride,  gold- coloured,  daughter    of  fti*!i 


the  average  between  5  ft.  6  in.  and  5  ft  7  in. 
in  height.  The  Goorkha  were  only  4  ft.  9  in. 
in  height  and  weighed  lbs.  102.  The  Goorkha 
have  rather  broad  faces,  small  dark  eyes, 
dark  straight  hair,  and  small  features ;  they 
are  good  tempered  but  not  so  intelligent  as 
the  Caucasian  race. 

Eeligiorif  the  Vedic  hymns  are  the  chief 
of  the  religious  books  of  the  hindoos  and 
contain  the  earliest  records  of  the  worship 
of  the  Aryan  race  who  reached  India,  the 
date  whfch  is  assigned  to  them  being  from 
1 ,600  to  1,200  B.  C.  They  indicate  primari- 
ly a  worship  of  the  elements,  for  the  deva 
named  are  Agni  (Ignis)  lord  of  fire :  Surya, 
the  sun ;  Marut,  storms ;  Prithivi,  the 
earth  ;  Ap,  the  waters ;  Usha  the  dawn ;  Va- 
runa (ovpayot)  the  heavens  :  and  to  them  the 
hymns  are  addressed.  Below  this  seeming 
polytheism,  there  is  a  sense  of  unity.  That 
which  is  one,  the  wise  call  in  divers  man- 
ners; wise  poets  (I.  29)  make  the  beautiful 
winged,  though   ho    is    One,   manifold   by 


mother  of  the  cows  (the  mornings), 
the  white  and  lovely  steed  (the  sim). 
times  their  thoughts  on  the  mystery  of  ■ 
universe  clothe  themselves  in  words 
sound  like  the  utterances  of  a  later 
theism,  as  in   the  hymn  which  Mr. 
brooke  has  translated . — 

Nor  Aught  nor  Nought  existed ;  yon  brigbidTJ 
Was  not,  nor  heaven's  loved  worics  oat 
above. 

What  covered  all  ?    What  sheltered  ?  Whati 
cealod  ? 

Was  it  the  water's  fathomless  abyss? 
There  was  not  death,r-yet  there  was  noogWi 
mortal. 

There  was  no  confine  between  day  and  iugl>t> 
The  only  One  breathed  breathless  by  itaelf 
Other  than  it  there  nothing  since  has  ^J^®;, 
Darkness  there  was,  and  all  at  first  was  veiW 
In  gloom  profound,  an  ocean  without  light : 
•  •  •        •  •  ' 

Then  first  came  Love  upon  it. 

Yedic  thought  is  pure  as  contrasted 
the  worship  of  later  brahminism.    The 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva  is  but  a 
ary  formation,  and  in  the  Vedic  timc^ 


words.      The  hymns  contain  repetitions  to  Kali  worship  and  Sutteeiwn,  wore  onkno 
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louth,  the  Raganyft  was  made  his  arms, 
Vaisya  became  his  thighs,  the  Sndra 
born  from  his  feet." 
The  religion  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
idnstan,  is  binduism  called  also  brah- 
lism.  About  a  third  of  the  population 
mahomedanism,  which  its  adherents 
the  Deen-i-Islam,  or  the  Faith  of  Sal- 
i.  and  designate  themselves,  Mussul- 
1,  or  the  saved  people.  There  are  in 
Ftttern  Hindustan  a  considerable  number 
the  Jain  religionists  and  In  N.  Western 
are  more  than  a  million  of  the  Sikh 
lasion.  There  are  few  buddhists.  There 
I^A  considerable  number  of  christians. 

late,  Christianity  has  not  been  holding 

[jirominent  a   position,  as  in  the  earlier 

of  the  nineteenth   century.     At  that 

)  almost    the   sole  instructors    of   the 


TfceTedas  however  indicate  the  caste  system  j  ten  and  printed   in  the  same  character,  but 
rbich  has  overruled    Indian's     social    life  j  the   Arabic,    Bengali,    Burmese,    Cauarese, 
3,000  years,  the  verse  recognising  it  ■  Chinese,  Guzerati,  Hindi,  Mahratta,iVialaya- 
{ing'  "the  brahmana  was  his  (Brahma's)    lam,  Malay,  Siamese,  Singhalese,  Tamul,  and 

Telngu  are  all  distinct  tongues,  each  writ- 
ten and  printed  in  a  separate  character.  In 
the  south  of  India,  the  Arabic  numerals 
have  been  generally  introduced  into  Go- 
vernment accounts.  This  was  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Erskine  Peri*y,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  possible  to  use  the  Eoman 
and  Italian  character  for  the  other  tongues 
and  doubtless,  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  so, 
but  another  generation  will  see  the  bulk  of 
the  people  of  India  using  English  with  very- 
little  knowledge  of  their  respective  mother 
tongues. — An7i,  Ind.  Admin,  lioyle,  Produc- 
tive Resources  of  India,  Hook,  and  Thorns.  Fl. 
hidica  Cal.  Rev. 

HINDWANA,  Hindi,  also  Tarbuz,  the 
water  melon.  Cucurbita  citrulius.  Citrul- 
lus  vulgaris. 

HIND Y AN,  a  town  in    the  province  of 
of  the  country,  in  all  pertaining  to    Fars,  at  the  mouth  of  the    Kheirabad  river, 


Knglish  education,    were   the   christian 

Bonaries  who  while  giving  secular  edu- 

had  the  opportunity  of  imparting  chris- 

tniths  at  a  period  of  their  pupil's  lives 

much  that  is  learned  is  permanently 

;d.    Then,  also,  the  condition   of  the 

and  the  form  of  Government  did  not 

Bsh  many  openings  for  the  employment 

icated  natives,   and  those   whom  the 

laries  trained  had  leisure  to  meditate 

doctrines  they  had   been    taught. 

the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

the  British  Government  undertook 


the  Ab-i-Shereen  of  Timur's  expedition,  and 
perhaps  the  Arosis  of  Nearchns.  The  Hin- 
dyan  river  is  navigable  from  the  sea  up  to 
Zeitun,  which  latter  town  is  only  a  day's 
journey  (five  fursangs)  to  Behbehan.— Dc 
Bode.     See  Kal.  • 

HINEREDURA.  Singh.  Anethum  sowa. 
Roxb. 

HING.  Hind.  Narthex  assafcBtida,  Feru- 
la assafoetida,  Assafoctida. 

HINGAM.  Ar,  Hind  time 5  season; 
hence  Hingami,  temporary. 

HINGAN,  Beng.  also  Hingan  bet.  Beng. 
to  its  native  subjects  an  English  Dttk.  Hind,  also  Hingot.  Hind.  Balanites 
ion  higher   than  anything  obtainable    -^gyptiaca.  syn.  of  Ximenia  -^gyptiaca. 

HINGCHA,  Beng.  Enhydra  hingcha. 

HINGDA,  alsoDurdar.,  Hind,  also  Bin- 
gra.     Guz.    Cinnabar. 

HINGENGHAT,  Lat.  20^  34* ;  N.  L. 
78^  61',  E  inBerar,  S.  of  Nngpur.  Level 
of  the  Gbdavery  is  610  het  and  the  top  of 
the  bank  of  the  Godaveri  650.     Gullen. 

HINGG,Pan J,  Balan h^sMgjptmcn,,Delil€. 

HINGHUDI,  Sans.,  Terminalia  catappa, 
Linn. 


missionary  schools  and  at  the  present 

about  half  a  million  sterling  is  being 

Jnally  expended  for    that  object.      The 

le  of  training  pursued  in  the  Indian  Uni- 

nties  and  the  resulting  over  education  of 

alamni  have  created   in  them  a  venera- 

formere  intellectual  attainments  with 

^esire    for    mere    worldly   advancement 

jicb  have  unspiritualized  the  educational 

i>rt8  of  missionaries    and    thrown    even 

ir  most  successful  pupils  in  the  shade. 

^ifguages,  a  language  of  mixed  origin  is 

iise   amongst  the  raahomedans  of  India, 

employed  by  the  British  as  the  ordinary 

Jgoa  franca,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 


HING-GACH,   Beng.   Assafoetida  plant, 
Ferula  assafoetida. 

HINGGO;  Hingol,  also    Hingot,   Hind. 
Balanitis  -^gyptiaca. 

HINGLAZ,  a  town  near  the     sea,  about 


pie  of  the  country.     It  is  called  hindus-    eighty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 


also,  Urdu,  and   is   essentially  Hindi, 

[rth  large  admixtures  of  words  of  Sanscrit 

»pti  or  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  according 

tbe  speakers    or  writers,  are  hindu   or 

kbomedan.     At  present  the  Hindustani  or 

Wn,  the  Punjabi  and  the  Persian,  are  writ- 


As  a  place.of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  it  is  little 
visited^  from  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  journey  when  made  from  most  parts  of 
Hindustan.  It  is  said,  however,  to  contain 
twenty-four  temples  of  Bhawani.  Fostans 
Wtstern lndiaYo\.  I  p.  158. 
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HINGOLT,  19®  43';  77  <=>  ir,  in  the 
Dckhan,  S.  E.  of  Anrangabad  and  1 85  miles 
N.  W.  of  Hyderabad  tbe  mean  beigbt 
of  the  village  is  1,495  feet  according  to 
Scotfe  and  1 ,478  feet  according  to  Wilson. 

HINGOOLEE,  Bkno.  Solanam  melon- 
gena. 

HINGRA,  Guz.  Cinnabar. 

HINGU,  Malay.  Ferula  assafcetida.  Linn. 
Assafoetida. 

HINGUL  GASS,  Singh.  Amoora  rohi- 
tnka.  W,  afid  A, 

HINGUNBET,  Duk.,  Balanites  ^gjp- 
tiaca.  Delile- 

HINGUN",  a  river  in  tbe  Bnlandshahar 
district  of  tbe  N.  W.  Provinces. 

HINGUR,  Hind?  Cinnabar. 

HINGUPATRI  CHETTU,  Tkl.  Ferala 
assafoetida. — Linn. 

HJNHURU  PEOALLIBULLA,  Sing, 
Zcdoary. 

HINJARA.  Karn.  A  cotton  beater  or 
cotton  dresser.     See  Pinjara. 

HINJOLO,  Uria.  Eugenia  acutangula. 

HINNA,  Hind.  Lawsonia  inermis. 

HINNE    KOREISH,  Arab.   Lichen  ro 
tundatus. 

HINNOM.  At  tbe  union  of  tbe  vales  of 
Hinnom  and  Jeboshaphaty  there  is  a  basin 
of  water,  where  the  fire  of  tbe  Temple  was 
preserved;  and  beyond  it,  where  a  clear 
stream  runs  through  a  very  narrow  inlet 
between  tbe  Mount  of  Olives  and  that  where 
Aceldama  and  the  other  sepulchres  stand, 
are  many  olive  trees.  Skinner^ 8  Overland 
Journey.     Vol.  I.  p.  218. 

HINNUP,  DuT.  Hemp;  Cannabis  sativa. 
—  Linn, 

HIN-PUS-WAEL.  SiNOH.  Entada  purs-© 
tha.— D.  0. 

HINTAL.  Beng.  HINTALAMU.  Sans. 
Tel.  Phoenix  palndosa. 

HINTEH.     Arab.     Wheat. 

HINTRUNJE,  See  Kashbin. 

HINZIL  Arab.  Pers.  Cucumis  colo- 
cynthis.   Colocynth. 

HIONG-NU.     See  India. 

HIPPALUS,  tbe  Greek  name  of  the 
south-west  monsoon.  See  Musiris. — India 
in  the  \dth  Cent. 

HIPPALUS,  a  Greek  of  Alexandria  who, 
some  time  prior  to  the  reign  of  Claudius 
Ca)sar,  discovered  the  direct  passage  across 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  ancient  mariners 
boldly  crossed  tbe  Arabian  Sea,  and  reached 
Muziris  a  port  on  the  Malabar  C9ast  of  In- 
dia in  a  voyage  of  forty  days,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  They  left  India  on 
their  return  at  the  end  of  December.  The 
place  on  the  Indian  coast  which  the  Egyp- 
tian merchant  vessels  then  reached  is  learnt 


HIPPOPHAE  RHAMNOIDES. 

from  the  coins    found  there,  and  w&s,«|^ 
know,  in  the  course  of  the  trade  wind  by  whit 
they  arrived  ;  we  also  know  the  port  of 
rica  where  they,  left  the  shore  and  bnii 
the  "dangers  of  the   ocean.      A    hoard 
Roman  gold  coins  has  been  dug  up  in 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  near  ( 
out,  under  the  roots  of  a  banyan  tree.  Itt«lii 
its  own  tale.    It  had  been  buried  there  by 
Alexandrian  merchant  on  his  arrival 
the  voyage,  and  left  safe  under  the  coverj 
the  sacred  tree  to   await  bis  return  from 
second  journey.     Sharpens  History  ofE^ 
Vol.  U.  p.  115-116.     See  Aden  p.  29. 

HIPPARCHUS,  See  Yoga. 

HIP-PE.     Can.  See  Honge. 

HIPPORUS,  AnniusPlocamus  was  a 
man  of  Rome,  who  farmed  the   custonu 
the  Red  Sea,  Pliny  mentions    that   be 
blown  off  the  African  coast  in  a  violent 
and,  after    fifteen  days,  be    was   driveftJ 
Ceylon  at   the  port  of  Hipporos  which 
Roberts    supposes  to    be    the  Greek  w( 
Hippos  and  orus  or  horse  mountain,  a  Oi 
translation  of  *'  Knthri*-Malei'*  a  hill  on 
N.  W.  coast  of  Ceylon. — Roheris  p.  81. 

HtPPELAPHB,  F.  Cu9.   syn,  of 
hippelaphus,  Cuv. 

HIPFION  HYSSOPIE^OLIUM.  Sn 
Syn.  of  Cicendia  hyssopifolia. 

HIPPOCAMPUS  a  genu.s  of  fishes  of  i 
Syngnatbidae.        H.      Mannnlus    and 
comes,  of    the  Indian   seas,  when 
assume  the  figure  of  a  horse's  bead 
known  to  all  ai^  the  Sea-bor8e,wbich  dni 
Kuda,  in  Malay,  implies.  The  body  iS' 
ing  and  carled  near  the  tail.     Journal 
Indian  Archipelago,  1853.  p.  265. 

HIPPOCRATBA  ARBOREA. 

Tree  like  Hippocratea.      I  Katha-pahariy«, 

Pound  in  Kotah  hill  jungles.  Dr.  Wi 
in  Icones,  also  mentions  H,  Grahami  aw 
obtusifolia. — Qenl.  Med.  Top.  p.  173.  TT. 

HIPPOPHAE  SALIOIFOLIA.    A  pi 
of  Spiti  used  for  fuel. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS.    A  genua  of  fishes 
the  Familv  Pleuronectidae. 

HIPPOLYTE.  AgenusofUieCrusi 
of  the  tribe  Palemoniens,  as  under 

Hippolyte  veniricosas,  Edws.  Asiatic  Seas. 
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qnoyanus, 
spinifroDB, 
spinicauduB, 
gibberosas, 


11 
11 


>i 


It 


New  Guinea. 
New  Zealand. 
New  Holland. 
New  Holland.. 
Occanica.  A 


marmoratuS) 

HIPPOMANE  BIGLANDULOSA  I 
Borneo,  yields  caoutchouc.  I 

HIPPOPHAE  RHAMNOIDES.  Xwfi.  I 
shrub  of  the  Punjab  and  N.  W.  Uiiiialaya»i 
Kangra,  Lahore  and  Ladak,  wiih  many  vm 
nacular  names.     Its  stem  ib  sometimes  54 
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HIPPOPTAMUS. 

iieet  ia  girth.  It  bears  an  acid  fruit,  wbicb 
m  a  good  jelly  witb  ba]f  its  weigbt  of 
Its  stem  gives  a  good  fuel  and  cbar« 
.— Dr#.  Stewart  and  ClegJionu 

ifilPPOPHAE  SALICIFOLIA. 

Tser'khar,  PaNJABj. 


•  Enq. 
Punjabi. 


This  18  fonnd  in  tbe  Satlej  valley  between 
ipor  and  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 
I  berries  mixed  witb  sugar  form  a  good 
re.  Near  tbe  Cbeuab  it  is  a  stout 
with  spinous  brancbefl,  and  frequent 
^e  valleys.  Tbe  yellow  berries  are  ex- 
Ij  acid,  but  wben  boiled  witb  sugar 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  preserve, 
people  080  the  branches  for  dry  bedges 
ihel,  and  they  are  so  valued  for  these 
as  to  be  considered  village  proper- 
A  species  of  Prunns,  ^'  litsi,'*  ripens  in 
iber,  witb  a  tolerably  sweet  fruit, 
like  tbe  cherry.  A  gooseberry, 
D,"  with  small  woolly  sour  berries  is 
and  a  black  fruited  Bibes,  *^  rasta/' 
ibling  in  taste  the  European  red  currant 
ly  eaten  by  the  people. — Oleghom  Fwnr 

ri,  p.  67,  1 50.  Br.  J.  L.  Stewart 
'POPOTAMUS  the  Behemoth  of  tbe 
[Testament,  is  found  in  Africa  in  great 
and  the  existence  of  two  species  is 
The  natives  kill  it  with  spears 
fflDtieing,  it  into  a  pit£all.    They  eat  its 
kiB  they  do  that  of  the  elephant  though 
said  to  be  tougher  than  oaoutchouc. 
of  which  the  curbaj,  (hence  tbe 
eorvaoho,  and  fVench  cravache,) 
BcAptre  of  Egypt,  is  made^  has,  from 
kit  is  applied  to,  a  certain  value, 
[liippopotamus  has  been  discovered  in 
state,  in  the  Sub* Himalaya,  where 
>uaii  admixture  of  extinct  and  ex* 
[ferms,  well  preserved  remains  of  hip- 
ins,  rhinoceros,  mastodon,   peculiar 
f  elep^as  and  very  remarkable  bovi- 
t^iBsimilar  from  those  now  in  India,  but 
i^gly  identical  with  those  of  Europe, 
limals  still  existing  in  India,  are  found 
'^  Emys  (Pangshura)  tecta.   The  im- 
ahells  are  all  of  species  still  living  in 
[^Uey,  and  indicate  conclusively  that  the 
have  been  g^radual  from  the  time 
the  hippopotami  wallowed  in  the  muds, 
jrhinooeros  roamed  in  tbe  swampy  forests 
countrjr,  where  mastodons  abounded 
wh«e  the  strange  forms  of  the  sivatbe- 
^notherium  and  camelopardis  existed, 
ivory  of  tbe  great  canine  teeth  of  tbe 
>iamus,  is  highly  valued  by  dentists 
•king  artificial  teeth.     No  other  ivory 
its  colour  equally   well;  and  these 
'Mih  are  imported  in  great  numbers 
^gland  for  this  purpose,  and  sell  at  a 


HIPPOSIDEROS. 

very  high  price,  from  the  closeness  of  tbe 
ivory.  The  weigbt  of  the  tooth,  a  portion 
only  of  which  is  available  for  the  artificial 
purpose  above  mentioned,  is  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk  $  and  the  article  fetches, 
or  did  fetch,  upon  an  average,  about  thirty 
shillings  per  pound.  One  of  the  specific  dis- 
tinctions pointed  out  by  M.  Desmoulins  is 
the  comparative  abnision  of  the  canines  in 
the  supposed  two  species. —  ISng,  Cyc.  HamU' 
ton*8  Sinai  Hedjaz,  Sottdan,  p.  339. 

HIPPOSIDEROS,  a  genus  of  tbe  mam- 
malia,  of  the  order  Cheiroptera,  of  which  tbe 
following  species  may  be  named. 

H.  nobilis. 
H.  speoris. 
H.  penicillatus. 
H.  templetoni. 


H.  apiculatos. 
H.  armiger. 
H.  ater. 
H.  bicolor. 


H.  fnlvua. 
H.  lankadiva. 
H.  larvatas. 
H.  mnrinus. 


H.  Ater,  Templeton^  resembles  H.  speo- 
ris in  everything  but  size  and  color.  Tbe 
back  is  coal-black,  the  hair  near  tbe  body 
dark  silvery-grey  ;  belly  greyish -black ;  the 
membrane  deep  black ;  tail  one-half  longer 
than  the  femora,  its  tip  exserted.  Length  If 
to  1,^^^  in ;  expanse  10  to  10^  in ;  tail  7  to  8 
in.  Common  in  old  buildings  about  Colom- 
bo.—Mr.  Blyih'i  Eejport, 

H.  Lankadiva^  Kelaart,  is  tbe  dubiously 
cited  Rh.  insignis  of  Mr.  Wat.erbou8e's  Ca- 
talogue— Insignis  being  a  true  Hipposideros, 
while  Pusillus  is  a  restricted  Rhinolophus, 
and  tbe  latter  therefore  cannot  be  the  small 
Indian  Hipposideros.  Length  of  a  full  grown 
male,  head  and  body  4^  in.  ;  tail  2  in. ; 
fore-arm  3  in. ;  tibia  1^  in. ;  carpus  If  iu. ; 
tarsus  j\  in. ;  ears  \^  in.  broad  and  nearly 
as  long ;  space  between  them  f  in.  ;  weight 
2  oz.  3^  dr.,  ears  large,  acuminate,  and 
emarginated  externally  near  apex ;  with 
transverse  striae  on  their  inner  surface ;  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  inner  edge.  Muz- 
zle short,  but  face  rather  elongated.  Body 
long  covered  with  soft  dusky  rufous-brown 
fur,  which  is  grayish  at  base.  Head,  neck, 
and  beneath,  of  a  lighter  brown  colour; 
pubes  hairy.  Interfemoral  membrane  acu- 
minated to  tip  of  tail,  which  is  not  exserted. 
No  frontal  sac,  but  two  tubercular  points 
from  which  grow  stiffish  hairs.  This  bat  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  and  about 
Kandy.  The  Komegalle  Tunnel  swarms 
with  them.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Rhi- 
nolophinsB  hitherto  seen  in  Ceylon. 

Other  two  are  described  as  H.-  Templetonii, 
Kektartf  (R.  voulba  Templetonf)  which  is 
no  other  than  H.  Speoris,  H.  atratus.  Ke- 
laart  (Rh.  ater  Templeton),  which  is  the 
supposed  variety  of  H.  murinus. 

Besides  the  latter.  Dr.  Kelaart  forwarded 
to  Calcutta  a  specimen  of  -what  was  pre* 
sumed  to  be   H.  vulgaris,  HorsfUM^  apud 
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Gray,  of  India,— and  one  of  indubitable  H, 
mnrinus,  (Elliot).  Mr.  Blyth  accordingly 
recognised  the  following  as  Singhalese  spe- 
cies of  Hipposideros.  1.  H.  Lankadiva 
(vel  insignis  ?  2.  H.  vnlgaris  ?  H.  Speo- 
ris  V.  vonlha)  4  H.  Mnrinus  ?  5  H.  Muri- 
nns,  var?  vel  ater  et  atratns.)  "Vonlha 
is  the  Cinghalese  word  applied  to  all  bats." 
— Mr.  Blyth's  Report.  See  Cheiroptera, 
Mammalia. 

HIPPURIN-^,  the  order  Hipparinso  fur- 
nishes the  water  caltrops  (Trapa)  the  seeds 
of  which  are  vended  in  the  Chinese  streets 
as  a  fruit,  after  boiling.  The  Chinese  name 
means  buffalo- head- fruit,  which  the  unopen- 
ed nuts  strikingly  resemble. —  Williams'' 
Middle  Kingdom^  p.  282. 

HIPTAGB  MADABLOTA,  Gmrtn. 

Gtortnera  raOBntosa. — Roxh.  Rheede. 

Madhavitif^e 
Potu-Vadla  5      Vadla 
yarala.  Tel. 


Bokhi  or  Utimiikta  Duk. 
Deliprhtof  the  woods  Eng. 
Ati  Maktamu:  Tel. 


A  large  climbing  shrub,  with  very  beauti- 
ful white  and  yellow  flowers,  in  terminal 
racemes:  petals  fringed;  four  white,  one 
yellow ; — one  of  the  stamens  is  much  longer 
than  the  rest ;  fruit  unequally  three  winged. 
The  bark  is  a  good  sub-aromatic  bitter- — 
RiddelL 

HIRA,  a  diamond,  Hira-ba-rang*»i- 
nausadir  a  gray  or  neutral  colored 
diamond. 

HIRA  DAKHUN",  Pterocarpus  draco,  or 
Caflamus  draco,  dragon's  blood,  See  Khun 
Siawa-shan. 

HIRAJ,  Hind.  Pebs.  Auction. 

HIRAK,  orhirek  of  Hushyarpur,  Diospy- 
ros  montana. 

HIRA-KASIS,  an  earth  containing  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

HIRA  LI,  SiNO.  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 
Ijinn, 

HIRAM,  king  of  Tyre,  was  contemporary 
with  Solomon,  whom  be  assisted,  he  receiv- 
ed from  Solomon,  20  villages  of  G^allilee  and 
was  a  partner  with  Solomon  in  the  Indian 
trade.  He  reigned  B.  0.  1 025  to  B.  C.  992. 
—Bunsen.  Ill  414-20. 

HIRAN,  a  river  near  Jubl)a1pore.  - 
HIRANTA  or  Hiranya   Kasipa,  a  king 
destroyed  by  Vishnu  asNarasimha.  See  Ava- 
t^ram,  Avatar,  Krishna  p.  545.  Narasinga  or 
Man  Lion. 

HIRANTA-BAHTJ,  See  Chandragupta. 
HIRCUS  ^GAGRUS  one  of  the  Capreaa. 
HIRDA,  Due.  Mar.  also  Huldah.  Termi- 
nalia  cbebula. 
HIRI-KODDOL,  Singh.,  Rhizophora,  sp, 
HIRIDA,  Mahk.  Nauclea  ?  ?  SpBcies^ 
HIRINACHBREN,  See  Vishnu. 


HIRUNDINID^ 

HIRN,  the  common  deer,  the  bhck 
buck,  &c> 

HIRN-PADI,  Hind.  Convolvulus  arvensis. 

HIRN  PARDI,  also  Him-Shikari,  a  hnn. 
ter  race  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  who  oli 
themselves  Bhaora. 

HIRSB,  Ger.  Millet. 

HIRSUF,  Ben.  Artichoke,  Cynaia  scoly- 
mus. 

HIRU,  Hind.  Cassia  tora. 

HIRUDO,  the  leech,  one  of  the  class  An- 
nelidas,  many  of  which  occur  in  the  Soutli 
and  East  of  Asia.  The  two  species  com> 
monly  used  are  H.  medicinalis  and  H.  offid* 
nalis  and  in  America,  H.  decora.  Six  kinds 
of  useful  leech  are  mentioned  in  Susmte  flsd 
by  Avicenna. — Boyle, 

HIRUKDINID^,  a  family  of  birds  coo 
sisting  of  one  genus  and  ten  species,  tb^ 
familiar  swallows,  one  or  two  species  prodoa 
the  edible  birds  nests  of  commerce.  Mr. 
Blyth  says  :  *'  there  is  no  reason  to  snppott 
that  the  Hirundo  esculenta  of  Liniun^ 
as  described,  with  yellow  irides  and  whit^ 
tipped  tail  has  any  prototype  in  natee: 
the  latter  would  be  an  anomaly  throng!* 
out  the  cypselidae,  but  may  refer  p*- 
haps  to  the  white  tail-markingB  of 
real  hirundo,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  til 
constructor  of  the  edible  nests.  Dr.  Hfl# 
field  gives  the  species  termed  lawet  by  ^ 
Javanese  as  Hirundo  esculenta,  Oshfek,  ^ 
ing  that  the  specimens  which  he  exsflw 
in  Java,  and  those  which  he  took  to  1^ 
land,  differ  from  Latham's  descrifli^P 
being  uniformly  of  a  blackish  colbur,  w 
out  a  white  extremity  to  the  reetew* 
Another  species,  the  linchi  of  the  Jivanei^. 
he  gives  as  H.  fnciphaga,  Thunherg 
that  *  its  nest  is  constructed  of  mosses 
lichens,  connected  with  the  same  gelft 
substance  which  composes  the  edible  nesk 
the  preceding  species.'  In  the  Journal  rf' 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  same  two  s 
are  distinguished  by  the  names  "  ^ 
and  "lyntye,"  andthenestofthelatier^ 
scribed  to  be  without  the  least  value,  i^ 
it  is  added :  *  the  residence  of  "  Iptye,* 
the  caves,  contributes  greatly  to  the  inj 
of  the  true  nests,  for  which  reason 
"  lyntye"  are  destroyed  as'much  as 
at  each  gathering.  The  nests  which  they 
are  oonstmoted  of  grass-stalks.  Tbey^ 
however,  of  the  same  form,  and  are  as 
made  as  the  others.'  "  Heer  Hooyman 
wise,  states,  that  besides  the  lairefe,  ol 
species  resort  to  the  same  caverns,  which 
named  momomo,  boerong-itam,  boerong ' 
koe,  and  lintje.  'These,'  he  adds,  *•» 
similar  to  each  other,  excepting  the  r 
which  has  the  head  larger ;  and  the  fi 
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ff  ail  are  entirely  black.  The  nests  which 
Uiey  coiLstruct  are  black  and  friable,  commo- 
of  a  light  down,*  (agglatinated  ?)  '  An 
iniou  prevails  that  the  presence  ot'  the.se 


gronp  of  Hepublican  Swallows,.  (Petrofcheli- 
don  of  the  prince  of  Canino),  and  has  similar 
habits  to  the  H.  fnlva  of  N.  America.  Upper 
parts  glossy  black  with  white  lateral  edges 
U  k  ijijarioas  to  the  caverns,  on  which  j  to  the  dorsal  feathers  more  or  less  seen :  the 
ant  they  are  driven  away  as  much    as  ;  rump  brownish  and  crown  dark  rufous;  lower 

parts  white,  with  black  mesial  streaks  to  the 
feathers  of  the  throat  and  breast ;  the  under 


Jible.'  Another  writer  in  the  sam^  vo- 
te of  the  Bataviaasch  Genootschap,  men- 
m  the   moinos  or    boerong-itam    (thus  ;  surface  of  wing  pale  brown:  tail  slightly  fur- 


ingmg  together  M.  Hooyman's  first  two 
;ies,)  as  a  large  kind  with  plumed  tarsi, 
icating  thus  a  true  cypselus,  which  is 
ibljthe  constructor  of  the  nests  assign- 
tby  Dr.  Horsfieldand  others  to  the  linchi. 
lly,  however,  says  Mr.  Blyth, 
Collocalia  fuciphaga,  (Hirundo 
fiphaga,  (Thu)iberg^)  linchi  or  lintye  of 
Javanese,  identical  upon  comparison 
Javanese  specimens,  would  appear 
the  solo  producer  of  the  numerous 
igathered  on  the  rocky  coiists  of  the 
f  uf  Bengal :  and  the  often  quoted 
by  Sir  G,  Staunton,  in  his  account 
ftbe  Earl  of  Macartney's  Embassy  to 
la,  mast  refer  either  to  C.  fnciphaga,  or 
entirely  new  species,  which  is  hardly 
|be  suppoHed   in  the   locality.     For,    he 


cate,  with  a  slight  whitish  spot  more  or  less 
developed,  towards  the  top  of  the  inner  web 
of  the  most  of  the  feathers  :  tertiaries  also 
white  tipped.  Length  about  4^  inches  :  of 
which  tail  1|-  inch,  wing  3^.  This  retort 
nest-building  swallow,  hitherto  found  only  in 
two  spots,  building  in  compan}^  the  nests 
crowded  together  in  rocks  overlying  the 
rivers  Sone  and  Karnc  in  Eundelcund,  at 
which  time  it  was  breeding. 


Hirundo  Rlocourii,  Savigny.  is  the  H. 
cahirvicskf  Licht'  ;  and  H.  rustica  orientalis, 
Sc/degel)y  from  Abyssinia  ,  with  under  parts 
not  more  rnfous  than  in  ordinary  H.  rus- 
tica, from  which  it  is  iusuflicieutly  distin- 
guished. 

Hirundo  rustica  the  Rustic  *  Swallow,*  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  ;  is  migratory  and  com- 
ks :  *  the  birds  which  build  these  nests    mon  in  the  plains  oflndia  during  the  cold  sea- 
Hnall  grey  swallows,  with    bellies   of  a    son  chiefly  over  water, 
white.     The  white  belly  is  character-  j       Hlrando    sinensis     the    ordinary     Indian 
of  G.  fuciphaga;  and   this  particular  j  SandMartin  occurs  together  with  H.  riparia. 
m  occurs  abundantly  on   parts  of  the  j       Hiruudo  urbica  the   *  Martin'  of  Europe, , 
of  the    jSfalayan    Peninsula,    in  the  !  Africa,  Asia  and  Siberia  ;    is  somewhat  rare 


ir  IsIaadH,  and  the  Mergui    Archipe-  i 
ui  so  high  as  oa  certain   rocky  islets  | 
^Southern  portion  of  the  coast  of  Arra-  j 
Lwero  the  nests  are   annually  gathered  I 
>rted  to  China.     From  all  this  rangfe  , 
St  Air.  Blyth  has  seen  no  other  species  I 
'C.  fnciphaga,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
bas  been  observed  ;  and  he  had  examin- 
tmiiltitiule  both  of  the  adults  and  ofyoung 
'^  trom  the  nests,  collected'  in  the  Nico- 
and  preserved  in  spirit,   all   of  which 
"f  the  same  species.     Still,  what   ap- 
to  beC.  uidifica,  inhabits  the  mountains 
W  the  interior  of  India,  though  hitherto 
'Pved  up(m  the  coasts  *,  and  it  is  worthy  • 
>tice  that  C.  fnciphaga  does  not  appear 
^^e  been   hitherto   remarked  inland   in 
country.'*  Dr.  Mason  however  observes 
^  fuciphaga  is   constantly  seen  inland 
^enasserim  Provinces.    The  Karen  in 
valley  of  the  Tenasserim  in  the  latitude  of 
^J»  are  well  acquainted  with   the  bird, 
they  say  itj  crosses  the  mountains  to  and 
^be  interior  every  year.    That  it  is  the 
species  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the 
jn  name  of  the  bird  is  *'  the  white  swal- 
j  from  iUs  white  belly. — Ma^on, 
WH/k/o  jlavlcoUa^  BlYTH,  belongs  to  the 


or  local  ?  in  India  and  migratory. 

Hlrumlo  riparia  the  '  Sand  Martin'  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa*;  N.  America  is  migra- 
tory, in  India  and  local,  and  mostly  replaced 
by  H.  sinensis. 

Hirundo  rupesiris  of  S.  Europe  is  com- 
mon in  the  high  mountains  of  India ;  and 
there  is  a  diminutive  of  it  also  in  the  li. 
concolor  of  Sykes. 

HIRANYA-GARBHA,  Sans,  from  hiran- 
ya,  gold,  and  garbha,  the  womb. 

HIRANYAKASHA,  Sans,  from  hiranya, 
gold,  and  akshee,  an  eye. 

HIRANYA-KASHIPOO,  Saj^s.  from 
hiranya,  gold,  and  kashipoo,  a  sheath. 

HLSCHPANSKIEMUCHI.  Rus.  Can- 
tharis  vesicutoria,  LatreiUe,    Cantharides. 

HIS'HIUN  GARNA,  Hind.  Capparia 
horrid  a. 

HISLOP,  Revd.  Stephen,  born  8th  Sept. 
1817,  at  Diinsc,  Berwickshire,  he  joined 
the  Free  Church,  in  1844  and  a  munificent 
donation  of  Rs.  25,000,  having  been  offered 
by  Captain  Hill,  on  condition  of  fonnding  a 
mission  at  Nagpore,  Mr.  Hislop  was  ,nomi- 
nated  the  fii*st  missionary  and  on  the  5th  Sep- 
tember 1844;  ordained.  Ho  arrived  at  Nag- 
pore on  loth  February  1815  and  gave  much 
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time  to  Ideology,  in  tlie  conrBe  of  his  misslon- 
toai*s  111  March  1853,  he  Hubmitted  to  tlie 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society  a  paper  o!i  the 
•*  Geology  of  the  Nagpore  State."  which  was 
insei-ted  in  their  Journal  for  Jaly.  Along 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Hunter,  he  wrote  a  more 
lengthened  Memoir  with  a  similar  title  for 
the  London  Geological  Society,  of  which 
the  first  Part  appeared  in  their  Quarterly 
Journal  for  August '18 65.  In  the  followiug 
No.  of  the  last  mentioned  T>eiiodical,  there 
is  a  Memoir  from  Mr.  Hislop ;  on  the 
counexion  of  the  plant  bearing  sandstone 
of  Nagpore  with  the  coal-beds  of  Centi'al 
ludia  and  Western  Bengal,  and  the  Ben- 
gal ALsiatic  Society's  Journal  No.  IV.  1865 
contains  auotlier  on  the  age  of  the  Car- 
bonaceous strata  just  referred  to.  In  those 
papers  Mr.  Hislop  describes  some  of  the 
immerous  fossils,  which  have  been  found 
in  the  tertiary  deposit,  and  the  saud* 
Htone,  coal  and  shells  of  the  Province  of 
Nagpore ;  he  suggests   that  the    regar  may 


HIWEN-THSANG. 

fountains  of  bitumen  and  naphtha  oatside  the 
town  with  the  smell  of  which  the  wluile  water 
and  air  is  infected.  It  is  nudoabtedlj  llie 
place  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  under  tlte 
name  of  '^  Is,"  as  furnishing  bitumen  f<ir 
the  building  of  Babylon.  Near  thiis  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  a  little  below  Samara  on  Uie 
Tigris,  the  country  is  mere  alluvium.  The 
w(n'ks  of  salt  and  bitumen  even  vet,  arouul 
Hit,  give  a  most  singular  appearance  to  the 
country.  As  the  Euphrates  iiears  the  town  of 
Hit,  the  stream  has  an  average  width  of  S50 
yards,  with  a  depth  of  16  feet  and  a  current  of 
three  knots  per  hour  in  the  season  of  the 
floods,  when  there  are  1 4  isl&nds,'on  some  of 
which  are  small  towns.  See  Earej  aud  I 
Iran. 

HITOPADESHA,  Saxs.  from  hita,  good, 
and  (K)padesha,  teaching.     See  Kali. 

HIUL..  The  grand  festival  of  the  Genou 
tribes  of  the  Baltic  was  the  Hi-ul,  or  Ui^ 
the  Aswa-Medha  of  the  children  of  SoorjifOn 
the  Gan^res.  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  aneieni 


have  been  formed  of  decomposed  vegetation  \  Aswamed*ha,  amilk  white  steed  was  selected 
mingled  in  moist  situations  with  the  debris  |  with  peculiar  marks,  liberated^  and,  properlf 
of  any  kind  of  rock;  he  proves  that  the  trap  I  guarded,  was  allowed  to  wander  where  be 


coveiing  the  tertiary  was  not  poured  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  but  must  have  been 
consolidated  under  no  greater  than  an  iverial 
pressure  ;  and  he  maintains  that  the  under- 
lying volcanic  rock  is  more  recent  than  the 
overlying  one  and  shows  that  the  argillaceous 
sandstone  of  Nagpore  with  vegetable  re- 
mains is  identical  with  the  common  coal  for- 
mation of  India,  that  these  are  of  fresh- water 
origin,  and  seem  to  belong  to  the  era  of  the 
Lias  or  Lower  Oolite.  Mr.  Hislop  was  acci- 
dently  drowned,  in  crossing  a  river. 
HISN  KEIFA,  See  Mesopotrfimia. 
HISPEDHAKE.  Eng.  Syu.  of  Lopus 
hispid  lis. 

HISSA,  Ar.  Hind.  Pkus.  an  Indian  term 
for  a  share  or  division,  a  portion. 

HISSAR,  a  hill  state  north  of  Badakh- 
shan,  whoso  chief  claim's  a  Grecian  origin. 
See  Knsh. 

HI  ST  A,  a  Malayan  measure  of  arbitrary 
length,  the  fourth    of  the  dippa,  about  half 
a  yard.  Siniinond^s  Dkt.     See  Dippa. 
HISTER,  a  genus  of  the  Coleoptera.    . 
HISTIOPHORUS,  the  sword  fish  or  fan- 
fish,  is  the  Ikan-layer  of  Amboyna,tho  Dutch 
zeylfishor  sail-fish,  and  the    **  Sailor"  fish  of 
seamen.     It  is  from  10  to  14  ft.  long,  and  is 
said  to  raise  its  dorsal  fin  aud  use  it  as  a  sail. 
Beimeti, 

HISU  orhiru,  Hind,  a  species  of  Capparis 
of  Kangra. 

HIT,  a  miserable  town  at  the  usual  place 
where  caravans  cross  the  Euphrates  between 
Baghdad  and  Damascus.     There  arc  coj>ious 
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listeth.  It  was  a  virtual  challenge  to afl 
sovereigns:  Aijoona  guarded  the  steed,  libe- 
rated by  Yoodishtra;  but  that  sentroDndbf 
Parikhita,  his  grandson,  was  seized  br  tbi 
Takshao  of  the  north.  The  same  fateook 
curred  to  Sagara,  father  of  Desantfaii* 
which  involved  the  loss  of  his  kingdom 
In  the  Ramayana,  Desaratha,  moiiMv&  ft 
Ayodia,  father  of  Rama,  is  representodM 
commanding  the  rite  :  '*  Let  the  sacrifice  1» 
prepared,  and  the  horse  lihei*ated  fromths 
north  bank  of  the  Sarjoo.*'  A  yearboinj 
ended,  and  the  horse  having  i^eturoed  frofll 
ir^  wanderings,  the  sacrificial  ground  vtl 
prepared  on  the  spot  of  libei-ation.  InTitl* 
tions  were  sent  to  all  surrounding  mon&tcb 
to  repair  to  Ayodia^-Kykaya,  the  kiug 
Cassi,  Lompada  of  Augdes,  -  Coshala 
Magad-des,  with  the  kings  of  Sindba, 
vira,  and  Saurashtta, — Tod^s  Rajastk 
See  Bal. 
•     HIUNSEW.     HiNH.     Pkrmeliaap. 

HIWEN-THSANG.     A    Chinese  tr» 
ler  who  passed  seventeen  years  (from  A 
629  to  645)  in  travelling  through  the 
tries  lying  to  the  west  of  China  and 
ally  in  India,  through  countries  which  1 
had  visited  before  him,   and  he  descri 
some  parts  of  them  which  no  one  baa 
explored.     His  chief  object  was  to  study 
religion  of  Buddha,  but  bis  observatiooa, 
graphical,  statistical  and  historical,  are  cb 
acterised  by  great  minuteness  and  preei 
He  started  from  Pekin  and   made  liia 
amidst   hardships  aad   difficulties   tbrusj 


HLATXE. 


HO. 


Cbinefe  Tartary .  to  the  region  where  BmhlliA  'a«*cenJe«l  the  Thounzai  valley  in  the  Illaine 
WlaboDPed.  Near  Talas,  on  hia  way  tjo  '  district  to  ita  head,  and  descended  through 
hAiK  he  fell  in  with  Ihe  Great  Khan  6f  the  |  the  Oakkan  valley,  and,  having  traversed 
Tnrks,  a  snccessor  of  Dizabulns,  whom  the  !the  forests  from  thence  to  Mazalee,  ascended 
Chinese  traveller  call  a  Shebn.  His  acconnt  |  the  Choang.  This  Hlaine  forms  a  part  of 
il  Terj  like  that  of  Zamarchns.  The  Khan 'the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  with  which  the 
occupied  a  ^reat  t^nt  adorned  with  gold  |  Hlaine  river  is  copnectied  by  means  of 
of  dazzling  richness.  The  oflBcers  of  I  creeks. — Dr.  McClelland,  in  SeUc.  Records 
coorfc  Rat  in  two  long  rows  on  mats  be-  \  Govt  of  Irniia  Foreign  Bept,  No,  IX,  p.  8. 
the  Khan,  brilliantly  attired  in  embroi-  i  HLA-PKT,  BuBMESR,  literally  Wet- Tea.  In 
1  flilk ;  the  Khan*8  guard  standinof  be-  I  Bnrmah,  to  the  eastward  of  Bamo  and  Koung- 
dthem.  Although  he  was  but  a  barba-  itnno,  hills  are  visible,  peopled  by  cateran 
pHnre  under  a  tent  of  felt,  one  could  jKakhyen,  and  by  breeches  wearing  Paloung, 
look  on  him  without  respect  and  adraira-  '  peaceably  growing  t(»a  for  pickling.  This  is 
."  He  appears  to  have  regarded  the  i  the  Hlapot  under  notice,  which  is  made  up 
hsh  branch  as  the  main  Postu  or  Oxus.  with  a  little  oil,  salt,  garlic  or  assafoBtida, 
ire  (U  la  vie  de  Kiwan  Thaangpp.  55-50.  <fcc.,  int^  a  sort  of  pickle,  and  is  essential  to 
Cathay^  I.  pages  clxv  and  ccxxxiv.  '  the  comfort   of  every  Burman,  being  par- 

LA.  Tibet,     Mnsk   deer.       The    finest   taken  of  on  all  ceremonial   occasions.     It  is 
comes  from  Khoten.  floated  to  Ava  on  bamboo  rafts,  so  as  to  bere- 

INE,   an  elongate<l  valley  of  Pecru,  |  tained  always  partially  wet,  it  is  eaten  by  the 
ding  north  and  south  with   the  Yomsli   Burmese  in  small  quantities  after  dinner  as 
.at  a  distance   often  to   thirty  miles  '  Europeans  eat  cheese.     They  say  it  promotes 
the  eflst   bank  of  the  Irawady  river  ;    digestion   and   they  cannot   live  in  comfnrt 
hilU  at  intervals   advancing  and   then  |  without  it.     Colonel    Burney  mentions   that 
iling  from  the   river,   bnt  always  leav-    the  Rnrmese  Resident  proceeding  to  Calcutta 


|ft  hroad  plain  on  its  bank.  The  lower 
of  the  plain  has  been  cultivated:  the 
lier  parts  are  covered  with  forest.  The 
igyee  vallejs  which  lies  to  the  east- 
r>f  Hlaine,  from  which  it  is  separated 
branch  of  the  Yomah,  is  an  am  phi- 
open  to  the  south  and  surrounded 
other  sides  by  hills.  Its  breadth 
WRt  to  west  is  probably  about  ten 
miles,  and  its  length  from  north 
thirty.  The  Pegu  or  Zamayee  val- 
to  the  east  of  Phoungye,  from  which 
separated  by  another  branch  of  the 
fch.  This  valley  is  enclosed  on  all  sides 
^ills;  it  is  about  fortv  or  fifty  miles  in 
from  S.  S.  E.  to  K  N.  W.,  which  is 
'direction  in  which  it  lies,  and  twent}^ 
in  breadth  from  E.  ta  W.  The  Za. 
ree  river  is  large  and  navigable  for  sjfnall 
in  the  rains,  for  a  distance  of  sixty  or 
[ky  miles  above  Pegu,  to  the  extremity 
e  valley ;  and  although  only  about  knee, 
in  the  dry  season,  it  rises  forty  feet  in 
*^infl :  it-s  bed  is  sandy  and  unimpeded 
^Tncks.  The  mountains  extending  along 
N.  W.  side  of  the  valley,  separating  it 
Phouugyee,  the  Hlaine  and  Tharawad- 
*re  of  considerable  extent  and  elevation 
'form  a  part  of  the  Yomah  range.  On 
«tet  side  it  is  separated  from  the  plains 
"ounghoo  and  Shoay  Gyeen  by  a  lower 
'h  of  the  same  chain,  and  finally  it  is 
to  the  south  by  a  low  hilly  tract 
igh  which  the  river  passes  bv  a  series 
»ill  defiles  to  Pegu.      Dr.   McClelland 


in  1 830  took  a  large  supply  of  hla-pet  with 
him,  as  a  necessary  of  life,  not  to  be  had 
where  he  was  going.  HIapet  is  partaken  of 
on  many  ceremonial  occswions,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  law  suits,  the  bill  -of  costs  is 
always  rounded  off  with  a  charge  for  pickled 
tea,  as  European  Agent's  accoun^^  are  still 
rounded  ofl*with  a  charge  for  postages. — 
^[afionst  Dnrmah  Yule's-.  Emhassi/,  p    101. 

H'LWA-BO.     BUKM.     EriolfiBna  tiliifolia. 

H'LWOT-DAU.  BuRM.  The  Cabinet  and 
High  Court  of  the  realm  of  Burmah,  in  which 
there  are  four  Woon-gye,  or  chief  rainistors 
a.ssisted  by  as  many  Woondouk. — Yule's 
Ewhnsfty,  p.  3. 

H'MO.     BiTRM.    Agaric. 

H'M AN.     BciRM.     Feronia  elephantum. 

HMAN  THKN.  Burm.  Curcuma  ros- 
coeana. — Wall, 

HNAN.  BoRM.  Nauclcacordi folia.— Hoar?), 

HNAU.  BuKM.  A  kind  of  boat,  of  Bur- 
mah.    See  Boat. 

HNAW-BEX.  Burm.  is  a  Yarge  tree,  of 
pale-yellow  wood,  preferred  for  making 
combs.  It  bears  a  large,  fragrant  fruit,  but 
worthless.—  Cravfnrd,  Vol.  1,  p.  192. 

HNEP.     BoRM.     Bird, 

HO,  a  Chinese  measure  of  capacity,  about 
7£-  gallons. — 8immond*s  Diet. 

HO.  A  branch  oftheKol,  residing  in 
Singh  bum.  They  are  agricultural,  but 
change  their  localities.  A  Ho  bridegroom 
buys  his  bride,  or  rather  his  father  buys  her 
for  him,  the  price  being  so  many  head  of 
cattle.     Ho,  is  a  name  of  the  Sonthal.     The 
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HOANG-HO, 

Kol  and  Lurcha  Kol,  are  tribes  in  India, 
cognate  with  the  Klioiid.  Some  of  them  oc- 
cnpj  Singhboom.  The  Ho  language  differs 
so  little  ill  phonology  and  glossary  from  the 
Mandah,  Bhumij  and  Sonthal,  that  Captain 
.Tickell's  account  of  its  grammar,  may  be 
taken  as  that  of  tlie  Kol  language  generally. 
The  Ho  is  the  most  compact,  the  purest,  most 
powerful  aiftd  interesting  and  best  looking 
division  of  the  whole  Mundah  nation.  The 
more  civilized  Ho  have  an  erect  carriage 
and  dignified,  fine,  manly,  bearing,  with 
figures,  often  models  of  beauty  :  the  occa- 
])a.nts  of  the  less  reclaimed  parts  are  more 
savage  looking.  Their  tradition  is  that  they 
came    from    Chota   Nagpur   atid    that    they  •  vented  the  magnetic  needle,  the  smelting  of' 


HODAIDA. 

which  are  so  fatal  to  China,  are  of  little 
consequence  to  the  nomadic  Tartars,  wlio 
have  only  to  strike  their  tents,  and  move  off 
elsewhere. 

The  bed  of  the  Hoang-Ho  has  suffered 
very  remarkable  variations.  In  ancient 
times  its  mouth  is  said  to  have  been  in  iat, 
89^  north,  at  present  it  is  in  34'.  Tiw 
Chinese  government  is  obliged  annnallv  to 
expend  enormous  sums  to  keep  the  rifer 
within  its  bed.  In  the  year  1799  it  cost 
£1,682,000.  — H«c*fi  Rocolleciions  of  humj, 
p.  86. 

HOANG-TI,  the  primitive  Chinese  ruler. 
The  Chinese,  in  the  reign    of  Hoang-Ti,  in 


broufjht  with  them  their  svstem  of  confeder 
ate  governments  of  Pnrha,  wliiv.h  they  call 
Pirhi  or  Pir.  The  Ho  of  Singhbnm  are 
also  styled  Laraka  Kol  and  have  a  tradition 
that  they  once  wore  leaves  only,  as  the 
Juanga  women  now  do,  and  not  long  since 
threatened  to  revert  to  them  unless  cloth- 
sellers  lowered  tijeir  prices.  The  Ho  of  the 
border  land  have  probably  much  intermixed 
with  the  Urya,  and  are  less  ugly  than  the 
i"ace  is  usually  described  to  l)e. — Captain 
Tickell.  As.  8oc.  Jour.,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  788, 
D97,  1063.     See  India. 

HOA-HOUNG-TAN.     Coch-Ciiin.  Rose. 

HOAI  HOAI,  Chinese  name  of  Mahome- 
dans  and  Jews. 

HOA-JVUEN. 
cum. — Lin 

HOANG-HO, 


Chin.     Gossypium    Indi- 
a   great    river    in    China 


copper  for  making  money  and  va-^es  of  higb 
art.  Hoang-Ti  is  tlie  first  historical  em- 
peror (B.  C.  2,698)  and  the  Chinese  bisto. 
rians  allege  that  in  his  reign,  the  inventort 
of  sundry  arts  and  sciences  arrived  from  tie 
western  kingdoms  in  the  neiehbonrliooi  • 
of  the  Kuen  lung  mountains.—  Ytde,  Katkif, 

I,  p.  XXXV. 

HOA-PIN-SAN  and  Ti-a-Usu,  t%vo  isladi 
which  lie  80  mile.s  north  of  Formosa.  Witk' 
their  neighbouring  rocks,  this  group  ei» 
tends  about  14  miles.  The  extreme  height 
of  Hoa-pin-san,  was  found  to  be  1,181  feci. 

HOARY  SUN  ROSE.  Helianthemaft 
canum. 

HOA-U.CHOW,  a  small  island  nearftfc 
leak-low. 

HOBNEM.     Heb.     Ebony. 

HOCKEY.  There  isagameofTibet,«seffl; 


and  350  long,  with  a  stone  pillar  at  eache"« 
as  the  goal.     The  ball  is  somewhat  l«rj!« 


3,040  miles  long,  The  Yang-tse-Kiang  forms  j  bling  hockey  and  called changhaUjbutpUtd 
with  the  Hoang-ho,  a  twin  basin,  to  which  the  !  on  horse back,on  aplain  about  60  yards  bn»" 
most  advanced  and  powerful  eastern  civiliza- 
tion owes  its  development.  The  Yang- tse-Ki- 
ang  is  connected  on  the  west  with  the  twin 
basins  of  the  Salwin  and  Irawadi,  which  are 
themselves  connected  inland  with  the  Tibetan 
district  and  on  the  S.  and  E.  with  the  Indian 
oceanic  basin.  It  is  undoubtedly  <one  of 
the  finest  rivers  in  the  world ;  it  takes  its 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and,  after 
traversing  the  Koukou-Noor,  enters  China 
at  the  province  of  Kan- Sou  ;  it  then  leaves 
it  again  to  water  the  sandy  plains,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alechan  mountains,  surrounds 
the  country  of  Ortous,  and  after  having 
watered  China  from  south  to  north,  and  then 
froia  west  to  east,  goes  on  to  throw  itself 
into  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  waters  are  pure 
and  beautiful  at  their  source,  and  only  as- 
sume their  yellow  tint,  after  passing  the 
Alechan  and  the  Ortous,  The  river  rises 
almost  always  to  the  level  of  the  country 
through  which  it  flows  ;  aud  to  this  is  to 
b©  attributed  the  disastroas  inundations 
which   it     occasions.       But    these    floods. 


than  a  cricket  ball  and  in  Tibetan  is  csllw 
Pulu.     The  stick  or  Bvntn,  is  of  the  strong 
and  straight  bough  of  tne  almond  tree, 
4  feet  long  and  let  in  at  the  top  and 
quite  through  tb  the  other  end  of  a  carv( 
piece  of  solid  birch  wood— about  the  size 
shape   of  a  drenching  horn.     The  game 
mentioned  by  Baber.      It  is  played  in  ev 
valley  in  Little  Tibet,  Ladak,  Yessen,  Chit 
HOCOMLIA  MONTANA  ? 

Ca\.  j  Kudkee,  M* 

grows  in  Canara  and  Sunda,  on  and  close 
the  head  of  the  Ghat«  ;    wood   seldom  m< 
large,   is  white,   hard  and  tough ;   used 
agricultural  implements. — Dr.  CKhfon. 
HODAIDA,  on  the  East  Coast  of  the 
Sea,  is  a  large  fortified  town  of  Yemen,  wij 
lofty  buildings,  and  is  now  the  most  flow 
ing  of  the  Turkish  ports.     It  is  situated 
the  north-east  side  of  a  sandy  bay  and  «» 
tered  by  a  point  of  land,  running  nortli-w< 


Sampga, 
Tambat. 
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HODGSON. 

costomdnes,  in  1857,  realized  by  sale 
1,50,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
and  contains  spacions  bazaars.  It  is 
seaport  of  Senaa.  See  Lohaia,  Tehama; 
id  Qs  Sham. 

DDGSON,  Captain,  Author  of  journey 

source  of  the  Janiina :   hot  springs  at 

Dotri,  Ac,  in  As.  Res.  vol,  xiv.  128.  On 

form  of  the  hog  kind   in  Sind.  in  Bl. 

See.  Trans,  vol.    xiv.  423.     Journev  to 

iiead  of  the  Qanores  in  As.  KeR.  vol.  xiv. 

Snpvey  to  the  heads  of  the  Ganges  and 

—Ibid.     Latitudes  of  pl^es  in  Hin- 

.— Ibid,  153.     Heights  and  positions 

e  Himalaya  peaks. — Ibid,  187.     Route 

Katmandu  to   Chinese  frontier. — Ibid, 

?ol.  xiii.  513. — Dr.  BuUVa  .Catalogue, 

D6S0N,  Bryan,  H.  a  member  of  the 

Civil  Service,  widely  known  for  bis 

con  tinned  researches  into  the  Natural 

7  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and  the 

of  the  races  and  tribes  dwelling  in 

b  India  and  its    bordenng  countries. 

as  long  Resident  at  the  Court  ofNepaul 

loh  he  was  appointed  in  1821  and  devo- 

ach  time  to  the  natural  history  and  anti- 

Jangaages  and  traditions  of  the  couii- 

Wroteon  the  specimens  of  sheep  inhabi- 

fte Himalayan  region,  with  some  brief 

on  the  cranio] ogical   character   of 

inBl.  As  Trans  1841,  vol.  x  320.  On  the 

re  and  religion    of   the  Buddhists. 

pore,  1841.     On  the  Buddha  literature 

al,  As.  Res.  vol.  xvi.  409.      Route 

Eatmnndu  to  Tazedo. — Ibid,  vol.  xvii. 

fin  a  new  species  of  Buceros. — Ibid, 

part  1,    178  Description  of    the 

Kepalensis. — Ibid  part  2,  18.     Des- 

of  the  Circatus  Nepalensis. — Ibid, 

tion  of  the  Natatores  and  Grail  a- 

inNepaul.-— Ibid,  122.     On    the   wild 

^dwild  sheep  in  Nepaul.  — Ibid,  127. 

Option  of  the  Ratwa  deer.— Ibid,  170. 

ption  of  the  Buceros  Homrai.  — Ibid, 

Description  of   the  wild    dog  of    the 

;hiya8.-llbid,  221.     On  the  antelope  of 

imalayas. — Gleanings  in  Science,  vol. 

2.    On  a  species  of  Felis. — Ibid,  177. 

opacidae.— Ibid,  233.     On  the  musk 

-Ibid,  329.     On   the   Cervus  Jaral.— 

321.    Outhe  Ratwa  deer.— Ibid,  371. 

the  Tharai  goat.-*Ibid,  371.      On  the 

—Ibid,  387.     On    the  mammalia   of 

»l.— Ibid,  442.     On  the  manufacture  of 

>  paper.— Bl.  As.  Trans,  vol.  i.  8.    On 

-wepaul  mihtary  ti-ibes.— Ibid,    vol.    ii. 

On  the  aborigines  of  Nepaul  Proper. 

'ol.   iii.  215.     Ou  European  specula- 

OQ  Buddhism.— Ibid,  382;  ibid,  425; 

*99.    Synopsis    of   mammalia  of    the 

%M.-Ibid,  vol.  V.  m.    On  Nepaul 


T9xi\. 


HOEI  KING. 

ornithologfy. — Ibid,  358.  On  the  langnag© 
of  Buddhist  sci-iptures. — Ibid,  vol.  ii.  682. 
On  the  cuckoo  of  the  Himalaya*. — Ibid,  vol. 
viii.  13G.  On  Hic  Thibetan  type  of  mankind 
— Ibid,  vol.  xvii  222.  On  the  aborigines  of 
Central  India- — Ibid,  55u.  Relics  of  tho 
Catholic  Mission  in  Thibet. — Ibid,  225. 
RoTite  from  Katmandu  to  Darjeeling. — Ibid, 
634.  On  the  aborigines  of  Southern  India. 
— Ibid,  vol.  xviii.  '^bi).  On  the  Hborigiuos 
of  North  eastern  India,  Ibid. — 451.  Note 
on  Indian  ethnolo^jfy- — Ibid,  23S.  On  tho 
aborigines  of  the  North-eastern  Frontier. — 
Ibid,  vol.  xix.  809,  aborigines  of  the  south. 
Ibid,  461.  On  the  law  of  legal  practice  and 
police  of  Nepaul,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vol.  i.  45,; 
258. — lh\  Buist's  Catalogue. 

HODGSONIA  HETEROCLITA,  IToo/rer 

Trichosanthes,  Roxburgh. 

Is  the  most  magnificent  j)lant  of  tho 
jungles  in  the  valley  of  the  Teesta  in 
Sikkim.  It  is  a  gigantic  climber 
allied  to  the  gourd,  bearing  immense 
yellowish- white  pendulous  blossoms,  whose 
petals  have  a  fringe  of  buff-colour- 
ed curling  threads  sevei'al  inches  long. 
The  frnib  is  of  a  rich  brown,  like  a  small 
melon  in  form,  and  contains  six  large  nuts, 
whose  kernels  (called  **  katior-pot"  by  the 
Lepcha)  are  eaten.  The  stem,  when  cut, 
discharges  water  profusely  from  whichever 
end  is  held  downwards,  lb  is  a  new  cucur- 
bitaceous  genus,  found  in  the  Terat,  clinging 
in  profusion  t-o  the  trees  and  also  6,000  feet 
up  the  mountains.  This  magnificent  cucur- 
bitaceous  climber  grows  also  in  the  forests; 
east  of  Chittagong:  it  is  the  same  species  as 
the  Sikkim  one.  The  long  stem  bleeds 
copiously  when  out,  and  like  almost  all 
woody  climbers,  is  full  of  large  ves.sels ;  the 
jnice  does  not,  however,  exude  from  these 
great  tubes  which  liold  air,  but  from  the 
close  woody  fibres.  Koolcer^  Hirin.  Jour.  Vol. 
I,  p.  395.     Vol.  II.  j)a</e  350. 

HODHAD,  king  of  Yemen  father  of  BaU 
kees  queen  of  Sheba,  lived  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.     See  Balkees. 

HOD'HU,  a  name  of  India.     See  India. 

HO  DUNG.    Hind.  .  Populus     euphratica. 

HOE  a  secret  society  of  the  Chinese  into 
which  the  members  are  initiated ;  the  con- 
cluding ceremony  consists  in  pricking  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  dropping  the 
blood  into  a  bowl  of  arrack, from  which  each 
of  the  candidates  drink  and  are  then 
saluted  as  brethren. 

HOE. 

Mamoti.  TAit.  |  Phaora.        Hind. 

HOEDEN.     Dot.     Hats. 
HOEI  KING,  a  Chinese  budd 'hist  travel- 
ler in  India,  Kotan  (Yu-thau)  and   Tibet  in 
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HOG. 

A.  D.  390-400,  alone?  with  Fa  Hian  the  Fo- 
kiie-ki  of  Kemnsat,  Klaproth  and  Landreflse. 
Fa-Hian  with  Hoei-king,  and  other  Chinese 
pilgrims  reached  Yn-than  or  Khntan,  in 
A.  D.  399-4O0.  Fahian  then  travel  led  by  Tsu- 
boaiid  Yu-hoei  and  over  the  Tsa-Lingmonn- 
tnins  southwards  to  Kie-Chha  the  modern 
Ladak  where  he  rejnined  Hoei  King.  From 
Kie-Chha  the  pilgrims  proceeded  westward 
to  Tho-ly  which  they  reached  in  one  month. 
They  came  to  India,  overland  by  way  of  Tar- 
tary  and  Cabul,  visited  Ceylon  and  sailed 
thence  to  Java.  On  his  retnrn,  Fa  Hian  left 
behind  him  an  nccount  of  his  travels  called 
Foe  KouQ  Ki  or  an  acconnt  of  the  bnddhist 
counti-ies.  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  buddhism 
was  still  the  dominant  religion,  though  vaish- 
nava  doctrines  were  gaining  gronnd.  Cnn- 
inwjham^  Ladak.  Cat  Rev,  See  Airun,  Bud- 
dha, Indra,  p.  364.  Inscriptions  878,  384. 

HCEMATOPUS  OSTRALEGUS,  or 
*  Oystei*  catcher,*  a  bird  of  the  circuit  of  nor- 
thern regions  to  the  equator,  if  not  further 
south  :  not  rare  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  <fec. 

HGSMATORNIS,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
which  several  species  inhabit  India.  H. 
eafer,  is  the  bulbul  of  the  South  of  India, 
H.  chr3'sorrhoide8  is  another  species.  See 
Birds,  Bulbul. 

HOFFMEISTER,  Author  of  Travels  in 
Ceylon  and  parts  of  the  Himalayas  to  the 
borders  of  T  hibet. 


HOG. 


SnsscrofaiPorcns  Lat. 
Dukar,  Ma  he. 

Babi  utan :  Babi 

alas :  Babi,      Malay. 
Ghrishvi,  Sans. 


Khanzir,  Ar. 

Baraha,BENo.  Sans,  Per% 
Indian  wild  boar  :  Eyo. 
Choiros,  Gr. 

Jangli  Sar  ;  Hi\d. 

Sur, 

The  wild  hog  abounds  in  many  parts  of 
India  and  the  males  attain  to  a  very  large 
size,  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  no 
specific  difference  between  the  wild  "hog  of 
Europe  and  India.  The  adult  males  dwell 
apart  from  the  herd.  The  wild  boar  is  con- 
stantly hunted  by  Europeans  on  horseback, 
with  the  spear ;  Natives  of  India  hunt  the 
boar  with  dogs. 

All  the  wild  hogs  in  the  Archipelago  are 
small  animals,  compared  with  the  wild  boar 
of  Europe,  or  even  with  that  of  continental 
India. 

The  Sns  verrucosus,  so  called  from  the 
fleshy  excrescence  on  the  sides  of  the  (fheeks, 
has  a  grotesque  and  a  formidable  appear- 
ance, but  is  in  reality  a  timid  animal. 
The  number  of  them  in  Java  is  .immense, 
and  in  passing  along  the  highway,  in  parti- 
cular districts,  scores  of  them  are  to  be  seen.  ; 


HOGG. 

'ilv.  Blyth  distingnishetl  from  the  bof;, 
common  in  India,^a  Apecimen  senttohia 
from  Ceylon,  the  skull  of  which  approMhei 
in  form,  that  of  a  species  from  Borneo,  the 
Sns  barbatnsof  S.  Muller. 

The  genus  Babirnssa  of  F.    Cnvier  taka 
its  name  from  two  Malay  words,  Babi,  h(H», 
and  Husa,  a  deer.     It  is  the  Sus  babyrn**  '. 
of  LinneBus  and  theB.  alfnrus  of  Lesson,  wA  \ 
occurs  in  the  islands  of  Burn  or  Bonron  ona  ' 
of  theMolnccas,  and  in  Celebes  and  Temate. 

The  Porcula  sslvania,  Hodgson,  the  Pigwiy 
Hog  of  the  Saul  Forests  of  N.  India,  is  the 
Sano  band  and  Chota  sur  of  the  Nativwof 
India  and  con  Hues  it'^elf  to  the  deep  reoesseRrf 
primeval  forest.  The  adult  males  abide  coo* 
stantly  with  the  herd,  and  are  its  habitoit 
and  resolute  defenders, — Sykes  CaL  DaA 
Mam,  p.  11.  Cratcfnrd,  IHct.  p.  152.  r«*^ 
nent's  SketcliPS  nfihs  Natural  WsUmf  ofC^^ 
p.  59.  Catalogue  of  Mammalia  in  (he  I*^. 
House  MiM&iitn,  See  Babirnssa  Boar,  Maak^ 
malia,  Sus. 

HOG  DEER,  Esq. 

Hyelaphiis  porcinns  Sxtnd  [   Axis  niger      B.  Hi! 
Cer^nsporcinnR,  Ztmmerm.      Cervns  nigWjB.  Hi 
„        dodar,  Rojle        ]  „    oryxeos  Kil^ 

Para,  Hind,  j  La^hnna, 

Khar,  „*       |  Sugoria, 

The  Hog-deer  inhabits  continental  h 
central   India,  Bengal,  the   Grangetic  tail 
Punjab,  Sind,  Assam,  Sylhet,  BnrniAh. 
Cervus,  Deer.  Mammalia. 

HOG  ISLAND,  lies  17  or  18  leigiw*. 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  is  tile  mosiaow" 
ern  of  a  group. 

HOG  ISLAND,  a  high  pyramidal  islw 
lying  close  off  the  main  on  the  coast 
Canara. 

HOGG,  Sir  James  Weir,  Bart,  for  nit 
years  M.   P.     fop   Beverly,    Horiiton, 
took  a  prominent  part  in   discussions 
ing  to  Indian  affairs  in  Parliament.  He 
Director  of  the  Kast  India   Compsnj. 
^as    born   at    Stoneyford   in     the  coi 
Antrim  in  1 790,  and  was  called  to  tbe 
in   Ireland.     At  Calcutta,  he  practised  •« 
barrister  and  held  the  office  of  Adminisbt** 
General,  then  one  of  the  most  highly 
offices  in  India,,  as   being   the  Conrt  wl 
took  cognizance  of  the  administration  to 
effects  of  all  persons  ^ho   died  iutestatej 
otherwise,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  ^ 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbnry.    He 
turned  to  England  in  June  1833,  «oa^ 
December,   1834,    was  returned  M.  P» 
Beverly   as  a  supporter '  and  follower  of 
Brobert  Peel,  to  whose  policy  and  (^ 
he  zealously  adhei*ed  throughoot    He 
re-chosen  at  Beverly  in  1841 ,  and  from  1' 
long  represented  Honiton.     He  was  (»< 
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HOLARRHENA. 

jiorof  the   Coui-t   ot   Pi'oprietors  in 

ud  twice  served  the  office  of  Chair- 

At  tlie    abolition  of    the  old  Court 

Krectorshe  was  named  one  of  thePi)litical 

llarv  Commitcee.  He  was  raised  to  the 
j'tc/  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1840,  jast 

rioQg  to  hiR  retirement  from  office. 

lOGLA,  Benq. 

Tjpha  elephautina,  Roxb. 

Sephaot  (^rass  or  eaf.8  tail  ^rass. 
)G  PLUM.  Spondias  mangifem. — Pers, 
lOG-SKIN.    See  Leather. 

)G'S  LARD. 

rbi,        Hind.  |  Adeps  snillas,  Lat. 

lis  is  the  fat  about  the  loinW  of  tbe  hog, 
;rofa.    It  is  purified   by  melting  and 
liiig.    Its  melting  point  is  from  7d  ^  to 
Fabrt. ;  inodorou.s  and  tasteless  while 
readily  ^rows  rancid.     Lard  con  talus 
79098,   hydrogen    II  146,    oxygen 
-proximately  it  consists  ofealine   62, 
rineaud  margarine  38  per  100.     In  the 
state  it   contaius   the   margaric  and 
pc acids,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  acid.  In 
hog's  lard  is  much  employed  in  oint- 
bat  in   Lidia  tbe  strong  prejudice 
'i  the  article  i*enders  it  desirable  to  ex- 
it a^  much  as  possible  from  all   phar- 
Uical  preparations;  substituting  for  it 
*'  simple     liniment." — 0' SJiaughnessy, 


tlMAVATI.  SaxNS.  From  himavat.  See 
ftoow. 

fA  DE  LATA.     Sp.     Tin. 
W  KACHARI.     See  India  Kacbari. 
[CHIL.  Hind.     Phasnix dactylifera. 
Hind,     ^ledicago  sativa. 
/LAN.    A  river  of  Seoni. 
)LAR,  also  Holiar,  also  Holaru,   in  the 
districts    of   the   Peninsula,  the 
ordher  race.     Professor  Wilson  des- 
the  Holar  as  a   man  of  a  low  or  out- 
tribe,  by  profession  a  musician,  which 
in  to  the.  Mbang  race,   but  there  is 
>Qbt  but  that  the  Holar  is  the  Bher. 

>LARRHE]S^A  ANTIDYSENTERICA 


HOLCUS. 

Col.  Lake  says  the  wood  is   unsound. — Drs 
Voiyt,  Ruxb.  .Cleyhoi-^i,  Slewarty  Li.- Col.  Lale^ 

HOLARRHENA  COD  AG  A.     1^.  Icon. 

Kooda  palli  umi'ain,  Tam. 

A  small  sized  white  wood,  very  fine  grain- 
ed, employed  in  cabinet-making.  Dr.  Wight 
gives  also  Holarrhenu  malaccensis  in  Icones 
1298. 

.    HOLARRHENA  MITIS,  K.Br.A.D.G. 

Kirri-walla-gas8.  Singh. 

A  moderate  sized  tree  of  Ceylon,  not  un- 
common, up  to  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet. — 
Thw.  En.  FL  Zetjl,  p.  194. 

HOLARRHENA  PUBESCEXS. 

Ileora,  Hind. 

Wood  light.  This  species  and  the  H. 
antidyseuterica  yield  the  Indnrjuo  talk 
of  the  bazaar.  See  Wrigbtia  ;  Bitter  indnr- 
juo.—O'S/tawj/Ziwe^ijy,  p.  449 

HOLOSTEMMA-ADA-KODIEN.  Roem. 
and  Tsch.     Syn  of  Holostemma  rheedii  iSpr. 

HOLOSTEMMA  RHEEDIANUM.  Spr, 
W.GoiU.  W.lc. 

Chonemorpha  antidysenterica,  W,  Jc. 
Holastemina-ada  Kodien  Uoeo).  et  Sen.. 
Asclepias  auuularia,  Hoxb. 
AscIepiaA  convolviilacea,  Herb.  Heync. 
Eoliites  antidyseuterica,  Roxb. 
Sarcoatemma  annulare,  Koth. 

Ada  Kodien,      Malkal.  |  letara'kala      palem,  Tel. 
Palla-gurgi, 


Tel. 


» 
)> 


aatidysente- 

KOXB. 

of>  Ghknab. 

of   BatiABeab. 

(«eed)of  Panja& 


n 


u 


Chonemorpha  anti- 

dysentericH,  G.  Don. 
Keor  (seed)  Panjaub. 
Kynr  of,  Kanora. 

lataraku  Pala,  Tkl. 


Wge  shrub  or  small  tree  of  Malabar, 
lik  hills  np  to  the  Ghenab  in  the  N.  W. 
ilaya,  Sylhet  and  Chittagong.  It  bears 
ite flower.  It«  bark  is  nsed  in  medicine 
astringent.  The  leaves  are  used  as  fod- 
as  litter.  The  wood  is  white,  li^ht 
Itlose  giai&ed  and  is  used  by  carvers,  Lt.- 


Vistara'kala  pala 
I'alagurogu, 

This,  plant  grows  throughout  India.  It 
has  large  flowers  of  a  red,  green  and  white 
colour. 

HOLASHI.     Hind.     Rhus  succedanea. 

HOLCUS,  a  genus  of  grasses,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  PanicacesB,  of  which 
the  more  important  species  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  genus  Sorghum.  H.  sorghum  is 
now  Sorghum  vulgare.  H.  saccharatus, 
Roxh.  now  saccharatns,  a  native  of  Cafifraria, 
Stalks  thick,  and  full  of  a  sugary  medulla. 
Professor  Ardaino,  (Journ.  Botanique^  iii. 
lb'8,)  gives  an  account  of  his  experiments  on 
the  extraction  of  sugar  from  this  npecies. 
They  were  extremely  satisfactory.  This 
was  introduced  by  the  editor  into  the 
peninsula  of  India,  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  United  Stat^  as  a  sugar  pro- 
ducing plant  and  for  the  sake  of  its  juice. 
Its  stalks  furnish  three  import.ant 
products,  sugar,  which  is  identical  with  that 
of  cane, — alcohol,  and  a  fermented  drink 
analagous  to  cider.  This  juice,  when  ob- 
tained with  care  and  in  small  quantities,  by 
depriving  the  stalk  of  its  outer  coating  or 
woody  fibre  and  bark,  is  nearly  colourless 
I  and  consists  mei'ely  of  sugar  and  water.     Its 
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HOLT. 

tlen-ftiiy  varies  from  l,Oi>0  to  1,075  and  the 
proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  it  from  10 
to  16  per  cent,  a  third  pu-t  of  which  is 
sonieti mes    nncrystallisable. 

HOLCUS  DURRA.  Fousk.  Sjn.  of  Sorg- 
h\\va.  valgare. — Pers. 

HOLCUS  SORGHUM,  is  the  Sorghum 
rulgare.  Tliere  are  two  varieties,  one  with  a 
reddish  grain  and  one  white :  in  districts 
where  makai  (maize)  is  called  "  bh,ra  jawar," 
this  plant  is  called  jawar-khurd  "  chota 
jawar'*  or  ^'jawar  barilc."  When  jawar  is 
used  for  fodder  and  cut  down  while  green  it 


HOLIDAYS. 

short,  the  fructifier,  from  which  there  is| 
definite  meaning.  The  Egyptian  had  the  I 
tival  Phallica,  the  HoUca  of  the  hindi 
Phula  and  phala,  flower  and  frait,  are  i 
roots  of  all,  Floralia  and  Phalaria,  the'Phl 
lus  of  Osiris  the  thyrsus  of  Baccboa,. 
lingam  of  Iswara,  symbolized  by  the  8 
phala,  or  Ananas,  the  '  food  of  the  gods,*] 
the  Sitaphala  of  the  Helen  of  Ayodhia. 

HOLIDAYS,  of  the  several  races  dweffi 
in  India  chiefly  occur  at  certain  se^M 
changes,  but  also  at  the  anniTersariesj 
certain    occurrences  connected    with  ik 


with  the  lunar  months,  and  those  below ' 
approximate  : 

CHRISTIAN, 


New  Year's  day 
Good  Friday 
Christmas  day 
faster  Holidays 
Ascension  Day 
Pentccopt  Holidays 

Makar  Sankranti 

Maha  ShiTaratri 

Ilnli 

Ram  Naomi 

Cocoanat  Day 

Janm  Asfatami 

Garesh  Chaturthi 

Dasara 

Diwali 


* 


is  called   "  chara."  It  is  grown  in  fields  and    reh'gions.     The  dates  of  the  festivals  t^ 

sown  durint^  the  rnins ;  it  is  the  conurion  food 

of  the  poorer  classes  of  India,  being  ground 

and  made  into  cakes.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 

and  India,  bnt  is  cultivated  in  Pern,  and  in 

Europe ;    seeds  very    hard,   rounded,   very 

variable,  sometimes  entirely  smooth,  insipid, 

parenchyme  farinaceous;    but  little  different 

fVoni  maize  in   chemical  composition.     This 

plant  as  also  the  Indian  corn  orZea  mays, 

sometimes  puts  forth  three  or  four  steVns  and 

so  many  as  12,700  seeds  have  been  gathered 

from  one  plant    which  had  grown    to  eleven 

feet  ill  height;  iuiChina   ten  or  twelve  feet 

are  usual  heights.     0'  S  ha  ugliness y,    p.    037 

936.  A7n.  Hep.  Com.  of  Patents  p.  220. 

HO  LUNA.  HiXD.  in  Kangra,  the  process 
of  destroying  weeds  in  a  rice  crop. 

HOLKYA,  a  race  of  labourers  in  Coorg, 
ill-favoured,  with  coarse,  stupid  features, 
short  in  stature,  but  strong  built,  with  dark 
and  black  skin  and  black  straight  hair. 
They  practice  demon ology  and  are  said  to 
have  no  guru.     See  llolar. 

HOLI.  A  popular  hindu  festival  cele- 
brated during  the  ten  days  preceding  the 
full  moon  of  Phalgan.  It  is  an  astronomi- 
cal festival  and  is  called  in  Sanscrit  Holikha 
or  phal  gotsava  or  Hutasham  also  dola  or 
dolavatra,  iho  swioj^irig  festival.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  vernal  equinox  and 
to  be  similar  to  the  Persian  New-vear*8 
day.  It  is  held  about  the  19th  March,  or 
15  days  before  the  full  moon  of  Phalgun. 
It  is  in  honour  of  Krishna  and  is  quite  a  sa- 
turnalia, red  powders  being  thrown  and  red 
fluids  squirted  at  passers  bye,  and  licentious 
songs  sung.  At  the  close  of  the  iestival,  a 
pile  is  lighted,  and  a  wheaten  cake  or  •'  Poli," 
offered  on  it.  The  analogy  between  the  god- 
dess of  the  spring  Saturnalia,  Phalguni,  and 
the  Phagesia  of  the  Greeks,  will  be  recognis- 
ed ;  the  word  is  not  derived  from  eating, 
with  the  Rajpoot  votaries  of  Holica,  as  with 
those  of  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks,  but  from 
phalguni,  compounded  of  guna,  'quality,  vir- 
tue, or  characteristic,' and  phala,  *  fruit,' in 
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. .  January  1st 
..  April. 

December  23tb 

.  .March. 

..Maj. 
.  .Jane. 

HINDU. 

..January  llth 
...February  24tb. 
...March  lOthandlltL, 
...April  4th. 

.  August  6th* 

.  August  14th. 
..  August  2dtk. 
. .  .September  30tb. 

.  .October  18th  and 

PARSI^-'Rasami  or  ShahanghahitMdKi 
Jamshidi  navroz  .'  .March  2ist. 

A  ban  Feast  ..  April  eud  of. 

Adar  Feast  .  .Juue  8th. 

Far\'ardiu  Jasau  . .  June  8tk. 

Gatha  Gahanbars  .  .September  l9tk  to 

Pateti  or  New  Year's  Day.September  2Srd. 
Kurdad  Feast  and  Valava  September  28th  and  1 
Atishbehram  Salgeri      . .  November  8tb. 

FARSI-^Kadmi. 

Aban  Feast  ...March  end  of. 

Farvardin  Jasan  . .  May  9t}i. 

Gatha  Gahanbars  . .  Angnst  20th  to  32ad. 

Pateti  or  New  Yesir's  Day.Angnst  S4th. 
fiurdad  Feast  and  Valava.  August  29th  and  SOU^ 
Atishbehram  Salgeri      ..  September  9th. 

^AHOMJSDAN—Suni. 

Shab-i-Barat 

lAilat>ul.Kadir 

Rama^lhan  'Id 

Bakar.'Id 

Ashura 

Bari  Wafat 

Ghilan 

Miraj-i  Mahomed 


..January  14th. 
.  February  23rd. 
..February  27th  »Dd 

,.  May  6th, 

.  June  4th  5th  aodGtli. 

. .  Augnst  6th. 
..  September  3rd. 
..D»H;ember  l6th. 


MAHOMEDAN-Shiah. 
Khatl-i'Imam  All  . .  February  17th. 


Shaha  Kadir 
Ramadhan  'Id 
Bakr  'Id 
ad  Gadir 
Ashara 
Cbahlam- 


..February  l9th. 
.  February  27th  and 
...Mayeth. 
May  14tli. 
.  Jane  4th  and  5th. 
...Julj  15tb. 


tl.i.Tmam  Ali 
iJhoIad 
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.July  23rd 
...  August  lOLh. 


JEWISH. 

im  or  day  of  Queen  Esther     ...March  13th. 
sh  or  Piissover    .  ...April  ilbh  and  i7th. 

ath  or  the  delivery  of  the  Law  May  Slat. 

wab  or  the  day  of  Lamentatioii  Aug-nst  Ist. 

Hosanaor  New  Year*i  Day  Sept.  2 Ist,  22nd. 
aror  the  Days  of  Atonement  Sept.  29th,  30th. 

'  or  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  Gob.  5th,  13th. 

lOLIGARNA  LONGIFOLIA,  Roxh. 

Can.  I  Holgeroe,  M\hr. 

'8'^  ,1      I  Katu-jeru  Ma  leal. 

Joe  of  the  trees  yielding  the   well   known 
'  lacquer  varnish.     It  grows  in  Travan- 
ia   Malabar,   in   Canara   and    Sunda, 
Jy  above  the  ghats,  at  Nilgoond,  in  tho 
can,    Assam,    Chittagong,   and   in   the 
ofTenasserim.  Wood  good  for  honses 
Ibeams.    Its  dangerously  acrid  exudation 
Bed  by  the  natives  to  varnish  shields,  and 
[other  parpcses.     A    fine   black  varnish 
lit3  fruit  is  brought   from   Munnipore. 
turns  ofabtiantifnl  black    colour,  when 
Bed  to  a  surface,  owing,  according  to  Sir 
ireirster,  to  the  fresh  varnish  consistino- 
^owij^eries  of  minut-e  organised  particles, 
A  disperse  the  rays  of  light  in  all  direc- 
i;  the  organic  structure  is  destroyed  when 
irnish   dries,  and  the  rays  of  light  are 
laently  transmitted.    There  is  brought 
im  Munnipore,  a  varnish,  made   from 
Rmecarpus  anacardium  (marking  nnt), 
remarkable  black  pitjment  resembling 
11  Melanorrhoea  usitatissima,  whicli 
wlien  fresh,  and  requires  to  be  kept 
Mirer. — Drs.    Roxh.   Ft.  Iu>l.  u.  p.  S^. 
Gibson,     O' ShnwjJtneasijy  Musoiiy    aiid 
''i  Flim,  Jour.  Vol.  11.  p.  331. 

"lY.-V,  Haliyanu,  Holleru  or  Holiyaru, 
>  Canarese  or  Karnatica,  a  pariah,  a  pre- 
IsJave  in  Coorg  and  Canara.     In.  Canara 
l^egarded  as   a  Dher.     In  Coorg  as  one 
tiiree     principal     classes    of   predial 
•5  called  Holej^aroo,  Yevvaroo  and  Pale- 
fhe  Holeyaroo   havA  many   subdi vi- 
and the  Mare  Holeroo  follow  the  cus-  i 
of  descent  tlirough  the  female  line,  the  ! 
^snsabutero.   Wil8.    Seelloliar. 
^LK\li,  the  title  of  the  prince  of  In- 
aMahratta  sovereign  with  the  title  of 
«jali,  Indoro    and  Mho w  are  his  chief 
Indore  the  capital  is  built  on  a  pla- 
The  Holkar  family  are  of  the  dhau- 
shepherd  tribe.     The  first  who  rose 
Jineuce  was  Mulhar  Rao,  who  was  born 
the  end  of  the  17th   century  and  was 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  the 
Ahratta  invasion  of  northern  India.    He 
i^theage  of  76  and  wassucccededby.his 
sou  Alalee  Kao,  who  died,  insane,  nine 
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months  after  his  accession.  The  pious  Ahilya 
Bai,  the  mother  of  Malee  Rao,  then  took  the 
management  of  affairs  and  appointed,. as  the 
commander  of  her  army,  Tookajee  Holkar,  a 
chief  of  the  same  tribe  but  in  no  way  related 
to  Mulhar  Rao.     This  chief  for  many  years 
served  Ahilya  Bai   with  the   most  devoted 
fidelity.     Ahilya  Bai   died  in   1795  and  was 
not   long   survived    by   Tookajee  Rao,  after 
whose  death  the  power  of  the  house  of  Hol- 
kar was  nearly   extinguished  by  quarrels  in 
the  family  and  amid   the  dissensions   which 
distracted  the  Mahratta  confederacy  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  for- 
tunes of  the  family  however  were  restoi^ed 
by  Jeawunt  Rao,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Too- 
kajee Holkar,  who,   in   1802,  defeated  the 
united  forces  of  Sindia  and  the  Peshwa  near 
Poona.     The   conclusion    of   the  Treaty  of 
Bassein  between  the  Pesbwa  and  the  British 
G-overnment  defeated  Jeswunt  Rao's  hopes 
of  possessing  himself  of  the  person   of  the 
Peshwa.     In  the  following  year  when  Sindia 
and    the  rajah  of  Berar  combined  against 
the  British,  Holkar  pronfised  to  join  the  con- 
federacy.    But  on  th^  actnal  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities he  kept  aloof  and  apparently  intended 
to  take  advantage  of  the  war  to  aggrandize 
himself  at  Sindia's  expense.     His   schemes, 
however,  were  rendered  hopeless  by  the  treaty 
of  Surjee  Anjengaura,  and  Holkar,  after  mak- 
ing a  series  of  inadmissible  proposals  for  an 
alliance,   seems   then  to  have  hastily  deter- 
mined, unaided  and  alone,  to  provoke  hostili- 
ties with  the  British.     In  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, Holkar   was  completely    overthrown. 
He  was  pursued    by  Lord    Lake   across  the 
Siitlej,    whither  he  retired   in  the  hopes  of 
forming    a    combination    with    the    Sikhs 
against  the  British  Government,  and  on  *2Ai\\ 
December    1805  he   signed  a  treaty  on  the 
banks  of  the  Beaa  by  which  he  was  stripped 
,  ofa  large  portion  of  his  territories.     Soon 
j  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar  became,    in    I805,    insane.     He 
died  in    1811,  leaving  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Alulhar  Rao  daring  whose  minority  the  State 
was  torn  by   the   most    violent  dissensions. 
Toolsee  Bai,   the  favorite  concubine  of  the 
late  ruler  secured  herself  in  the  regency.  She 
was,  however,  subsequently  barbarously  mur- 
dered, and  Holkar's  army   sustained  a  com- 
plete defeat  at  Mehidpore,  and  on  6th  Janu- 
ary 1818  the  treaty  of  Mundisore  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  supremacy  over  the  raj- 
poot.  princes  of  Oadeypore,  Jeypore,  &c.,  was 
transferred  to   the  British    Goveiniment,  the 
engagement  between  the  British  Government 
and  Ameer  Khan  was  confirmed,  four  dis- 
tricts rented  by  Zalim  Sing  of  Kotah  were 
ceded  to  him,  Holkar  lost  all  his  pbssessioug 
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within  and  to  the  south  of  the  Satpoora 
hills,  and  his  remaining  territories  came 
nnder  the  prot-ection  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Mnlhar  Rao  Holkar  died  in  October 
1833  at  the  age  of  28.  He  left  no  issue,  but 
h\H  widow  and  his  mother  adopted  a  child 
between  three  and  four  years  of  age  who  was 
said  to  be  of  the  same  tribe  and  lineage  as 
Mulhar  Rao.  The  child  was  publicly  installed 
on  I7th  January  1 834  under  the  title  of  Martnnd 
Rao  Holkar,  The  adoption  of  Murtund  Rao, 
however,  proved  to  be  a  device  of  the  mother 
of  Mujhar  Rao  Holkar  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  power  in  her  own  hands  during 
a  long  minority.  It  was  not  acceptable  to 
the  people,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  suc- 
cession of  Huree  Rao  Holkar,  a  cousin  of  the 
late  maharajah.  Hurue  Rao  had  been 
kept  in  rigorous  confinement,  but  he  was 
released  on  the  night  of  2nd  February  1834 
by  a  powerful  body  of  his  partisans,  and  re- 
ceived a  ready  welcome  from  the  troops  and 
people.  The  policy  of  non-interference  pre- 
vented the  Resident  from  giving  active  sup- 
port to  iMartund  Rdo  aUhougb  the  installa- 
tion of  Martund  Rao  had  been  formally  ac- 
knowledged by  the  British  Government. 
This  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  as  to  who  should  rule  gave  rise 
to  most  serious  disturbances.  The  wealtbv 
merchants  fled  from  Indore,  trade  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  plundering  Bheel  tribes  in- 
fested the  roads  and  destroyed  many  villages. 
Martund  Rao  was  banished  from  the  country 
and  granted  an  allowance  of  Rupees  500  a 
month  on  condition  of  his  resigning  all  claims 
to  the  succession.  On  8th  September  1 835 
an  attack  was  made  .on  the  palace  for  the 
purpose  of  asi^assinating  the  maharsjah  and 
his  minister.  The  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
whole  of  the  assailants.  Martund  Rao  Hol- 
kar died  without  issue  at  Poena  on  2nd  June 
1849,  and  with  his  death  ended  the  intrigues 
which  from  time  to  time  endangered  the 
peace  of. the  country  both  during  the  rule  of 
Hureo  Rao  Holkar  and  his  successor.  When 
the  attack  was  made  on  his  person  in  ]835, 
Hurree  Rao  applied  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  aid,  but  it  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  enffag^ement  to  maintain  the  inter- 
nal  tranquillity  of  the  country  depended  on 
the  condition  that  the  measures  of  its  Go- 
Ternment  were  not  directly  or  indirectly  the 
cause  of  disturbance,  and  because  the -grant 
of  assistance  would  require  a  continual  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state 
inconsistent  with  the  position  of  Holkar  and 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government. 

In  1841,  the  maharajah  adopted  as  his  heir 
and  Buccesspr  Khundee  Rao,  a  boy  of  13 
years  of  age^  son  of   an  obscure  zemindar 
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and  very  distantly  related  to  the  reigning 
family,  and  Huree  Rao  died  on  the  24th 
October  1843  aged  48.  Warned  by  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  the  vacillating  policy 
pursued  on  the  accession  of  Martund  Raothe 
British  Government  took  immediate  measures 
to  proclaim  Khundee  Rao  as  the  acknow- 
ledged successor  and  to  make  it  known  ibit 
no  other  claims  would  be  recognized.  Khun- 
dee Rao  died  on  17th  February  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  never  .married.  On  this, 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton  selected  and  insUlied 
the  younger  son  of  Bliao  Holkar,  who  took 
the  litle  of  Tookaji  Rao  Holkar.  In  a  letter 
to  the  young  chief  the  Governor  Geoenl 
laid  down  tl»e  conditions  on  which  thestste 
was  conferred  on  him.  This  letter  "So.  Ixxrii. 
was  declared  to  have  the  force  of  a  Funnnl 
and  the  maharsjah  was  required  to  prewut 
a  nuzzer  of  101  gold  mohurs  on  its  delirery. 

The  young  chief  Tookaji  Rao  Holkir, 
attained  his  majority  in  1852,  and  \Tflsa* 
trusted  with  the  entire  manasfemeDt  of  * 
affaira  of  the  state  and  was  granted  a  bqi 
nud,  guaranteeing  to  him  the  nghtofadi 
tion. 

An  annual  payment  of  Rupees  30,00& 
made  to  Holkar  by  the  British  Govemraenti 
compensation  for  his  share  of  the  district 
Patun  which  was  made  over  to  Boondee 
1818.     The  maharajah  also  receives  th 
the  British  Government  a  tribute  of  72, 
Salim    Sahi  rupees,  on   account  of 
gnrh,  but  he  has  no  feudal  suprema^f  < 
that  state^.    He  receives  credit  for  this 
bat.e  a»  part  of  his  contribution  towiri> 
Mnlwa  contingent,  and  it   is  realized 
Pertabgnrh  one  year  in  arrears. 

In  the  war  with  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar, 
Lake  gave  many  lessons  how  to  deal  witii 
less  coherent  forces  of  Asiatic  rulers.  Jes 
Rao  Holkar,  when  he  opposed  the  Briti» 
1803,  had  100,000   regular  troops,  » 
whom  were  60,000  light  horse,  and  130 
with   the  fortresses  of  Chaudoreand 
gurh.     From  the   tactics    he  adopted, 
moveable  force  bafBed  the  British commani 
and  all    the  military   power  of  India  it 
Apnl  1804  till  the  15th  February  1805. 
on  the  2nd  April  1805,  Jeswunt  Rao 
kar,     was  defeated    by    Lord    Lake, 
marched  all  night  and  at  daybreak  enti 
Holkar's  camp,  which  he  completely 
up :  in  this,  in  going  and  coming,  Lord 
marched  fifty  milas.  Lord  Lake  subseqiwi 
in  December   1805,  marched  in  his 
405  miles  in  43  days  from  Secandra  to] 
Beas  river  at  the  Raj  ghat.      In  J^J 
Rao   Hoi  kar 's   final   overthrow  Lord 
marched  350    milee   in  a  fortnight. 


in  a 

D.      Oachterlony     was     defending 
against    the    Mahrattas.     But    on   ^* 
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jrfwidonmcnt  of  Delhi  on  the  14th,  or  15th 
.October  1803,  Lord  Lake  followed  them,  and 
[■«t  length,  wifch  a  small  body  of  8,000  British 
jKoseand  artillery  amongst  which  were  the 
.Btli  and  27th  dragoons,  made  a  forced  march 
[of  abont  48  miles,  defeated  the  forces  of 
leMahrattas  about  60,000,  near  Furracka- 
followed  10  miles  in  pursuit  and  return- 
to  camp,  making  a  journey  of  about  70 
ttTes  in  24  hours,  with  a  loss  of  22  dragoons 
led,  and  20  Europeans  and  natives 
mnded. 

At  that  time,  Amir  Khan,  the  Rohilla 

ain  of  Bohilcuud   forsook   the  Bhurt- 

rajah,  but   was   followed  by   General 

ith  whom  Lord   Lake   sent   in  pursuit. 

a  march  of  700  miles  in  43  days.  Amir 

in  s  army  was  overtaken  and  defeated  at 

Jghnr  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas   on 

2nd  March  1804   and  Amir  Khan  was 

rejed  across  the  Ganges  and  Jnmnah  in 

jli,  bnt  he  rejoined  Holkar's  camp  under 

irtpore.  At  LasWari,  in  Central  India,  in 

\,  Lord  Lake  and  Gemeral  Fraser  fought 

won  a  battle  against   the   battalions  of 

idia  and  Perron. — Treaties  and  Suiumds. 

[OLLAND,   a   country  in  Enropa  with 

possessions  in  the  fcastern  Archipela- 

^which  are  designated  Netherland   India, 

the  Datch  possessions  in  India. 

lOLLOUNDA.      Hind.     Phascolus  ros- 

)LLYHOCK.  llNG.  Althaja  rosea.  This 

)t  plant,     of    the    genus   Althea,    and 

varieties  are    well   worth    cultivating 

plains   during  the  cold  months  of 

Seeds  should  be    sown    freely  in 

boxes  successively  during  the  rains. 

mthey  have   formed  3  or  4  leaves  they 

lid  be  planted  out  in  the  flower  garden. 

«ng  can  excel  their  gaudy  appearance, 

luted  in  well  prepared  soil,  where  they 

grow  from   6  to  12  feet  high.    Double 

lors  will  rarely  bo   had   on   the  plains, 

By  take  about  four  weeks  or   two  months 

tbe  time  of  sowing  to  flowering.     Na- 

of  China. — Jaffrey. 

iOLMA.     Hind.     Leea  aspera. 

lOLOCENTUS    RUBER,    a    beautiful 

fish  of  the  New  Hebrides.    It  is  poison- 

at  certain  seasons. — Bi'vvcU. 

lOLOCANTHUS    INSPERATOR.      C. 
V. 

Kulloo  Koli  miTi,  Tam. 

[A  fish  frequently  taken  at  Madras.  H* 
F^icircularis.  C.  and  V.  also  a  Madras  fish- 
[BOLOFBRNES,  general  of  king   Nebu- 

Inozor,  he  was  killed  by  Judith  B.  C. — ? 
[HOLONG.      Hind.  ?     A  tree  of  Chota 

'«rc,  furnishing  a  hard,  i-cd  timber. — 
»^  Cat  Ex.  18G2. 


HOLOTHURIA. 

"  HOLOSTEMMA  RHEEDIANUM.  6>r 
This  is  the  Ado-Modien  of  the  Hortus  Mala- 
baricus.  This  plant  is  very  abundant  in  the 
hills  about  Purulea,  and  is  also  found  in  the 
neighbouring  plains,  of  Chota  Nagpore.  It  is 
known  to  the  Kol  by  the  name  of  Apoong, 
The  fibre  is  said  t^o  attain  its  best  condition 
after  the  rains.  This  plant  was  introduced 
into  the  Calcutta  Garden  from  Western  India, 
and  was  well  known  to  Dr.  Wallich,  who  im- 
mediately i*ecoguized  it  as  the  Holastemma 
Rheedianum  of  Sprengel. — Boyle  Fib.  FL^ 
p.  306. 
HOLOTHURIA. 

Trepang; 


Malay, 
Japan. 


Eng. 


IjAT. 

Sp. 


Biche  do  Mer, 
Sea  Cucamber, 
Swala,  „  ,,  Slug, 

Hoy -shun,  Chin.     Holothurion, 

Coruechou,  Fk.    |  Bicho-da-Mar, 

Several  of  the  hoh^thuria  are  used  as  food. 
They  are  found  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
Australia,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Zanzibar,  &c., 
and  are  occasionally  brought  to  Bombay  from 
the  latter  place,    and  re-exported  lo  China. 

There  are  several  species  but  the  Tre- 
pang of  commerce  is  a  large  black  spe- 
cies. Tbe  great  sea-cucumber  of  Europe, 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  known  species  and  is 
probably  a  foot  in  diameter. 

H.  Oceania,  Lesson,  is 'about  40  inches 
long ;  and  secretes  from  the  surface  of  its 
body,  a  fluid,  which  causes  au  intolerable 
itching, 

H.  Intea,  Quoy  and  Gamard,  is  tbe  Stycho- 
pus  luteus  Brandt. 

H.  tubulosa,  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
Fierasfer  fontanesii,  a  parasite  fish,  dwells 
within  it. 

In  the  Ladroncs,  H.  guamensiis  is  prefer- 
red. 

H.  edulis,  the  trepang  of  the  Malay  is 
fished  for  in  April  and  May.    It  is  relished  in 

I  China  and  in  Malay  countries.  It  is  har- 
pooned at  great  depths.  They  are  boiled 
in  water,  then  flattened  by  stones,  di-icd  on 
mats  in  the  sun  and  tVien  sm  oked. — Fifjuler. 
It  is,    for  the    most  part,     caught  by    the 

1  hand,  for  it  has  little  power  of  locomo- 
tion, but   in    deep   water,  sometimes  by  di- 

I  ving.     It  sells  at  Sinj*aporo  8  to  115  dollars 

.  per  pical  of  lbs.  125.  Trepang,  although  an 
article  of  considerable  importance  in  the  trado 

i  of  the  Indian  islands,  is  never  found  in  the 
printed  price-currents  pf  an  European  em- 
poyinm, because  seldom  dealt  in  by  Europeans, 
which  arises  from  nice  or  rather  capricious 
distinctions  in  their  quality,  which  no  Euro- 
pean is  competent  to  appreciate.  We  can 
discover  no  mention  of  the  trepang  in  the 
early  Portuguese  writers  ;  which  ncnis  to 
he  a  proof  tliat  the    Chincise,  who  carry  on 
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the  trade  and  advance  tbe  fands,  Lad  not  vet 
settled  in  the  Archipelago  when  the  Portu- 
guese first  appeared  in  it. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr. .  Morrison  mentions  that 
it  is  found  in  all  tlie  islands  from  New 
Holland  to  Sumatra,  and  also  on  most  of 
those  in  the  Pacific  ;  but  is  produced  in  the 
greatest  abundance  on  small  coral  islands, 
especially  those  to  tho  south  of  the  Sulu 
group.  The  Chinese  at  Canton  call  it  hoj- 
shun,  which  means  sea  ginseng. 

The  holothuria  of  Raffles  Bay  is  about  six 
inches  long  and  two  inches  thick.  There 
are  six  sorts,  the  best  lying  about  twelve 
feet  deep.  It  is  an  unseemly  lookinjj  mol- 
lusc. Upwards  of  not  less  than  8,000  cwt. 
are  yearly  sent  to  China  from  Macassar. 
Large  quantities  of  trepang  and  of  the  cut- 
tle fish  are  annually  collected  and  dried  fur 
the  market  in  China.  The  naked  Cephalo- 
pods,  also,  are  not  only  eaten  fresh,  but  one 
species,  a  Loligo,  forms  in  its  dried  state  a 
considerable  article  of  traffic.  The  prepara- 
tion consists  in'  removing  the  ink-bag  with- 
out laying  open  the  mantle.  After  all  im- 
purities have  been  removed  by  water  the 
mollusc  is  submitted  to  a  slight  pressure 
and  ultimately  exposed  to  the  sun.  Small 
bundles  of  one  katty  weight  are  tied  up 
with  slips  of  raian,  and  enclosed  in  cases 
holding  ten  katties  and  upwards.  The 
pekul  sells  at  the  rate  of  14  to  16  Spanish 
Dollars. — Beng.  As,  Soc.  Jour.,  No.  208. 
Collingwood,  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go, Vol.  IV,  p.  480.  Hon'hle  Mr.  Morrison* s 
Conipe^idious  History y  p.  141.  Oraivfurd^s 
Diclionarg,  440.     Figuier. 

HOLWAN,  In  A.  H.  16,  when  the  Arabs 
had  taken  this  city,  300  horsemen  returning 
from  this  enterprise  under  the  command  of 
J'adhilahytowards  theend  of  the  day  encamped 
between  two  mountains  in  Syria.  Fadhilah, 
.  Laving  intimated  that  it  was  time  for  evening 
prayer,  beg^u  to  repeat  with  a  loud  voice, 
the  usual  form  **  God  is  great,*'  &c.,  when 
he  heard  his  words  repeated  by  another 
voice,  which  continued  to  follow  him  to  the 
end  of  his  pi%iyer. — Bibliotheqtie  Orientate, 
d'Herbelot  in  Riches  Residence  in  Koordistan, 
Vol.  I,  p.  61. 

HOLWELL,  Mr.,  the  chief  of  the  settle- 
ment  of  Calcutta,  when,  on  the  J  8th  June 
1756,  it  was  taken  by  Suraj-ud-Dowlab, 
Mr.  £  olwell  and  146  of  his  people  were 
thrust  into  a  guard  room  20  feet  squai*e, 
from  which  in  the  morning  only  twenty-three 
re-issued  alive.  This  guard  room  was  known 
in  Indian  history  as  the  blackhole  of  Calcut- 
ta. .  It  was  in  the  comer  of  Tank  Square, 
near  where  was  Messrs.   Lycll,  Mackintosh 
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and  Co.'s  office,  but  it  was  removed  abonl 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  See  Blade 
Hole  ,  Calcutta. 

HOLY  LAND,  See  Palestine,  Syria,  Holj 
Sepulchre,  Kenissat-ul-Kiamat. 

.  HOM  of  the  Zendavesta  is  the  Soma  of  thi 
Vedas  and  supposed  to  be  the  Sarcostemoi 
brevistigma,  but  possibly  is  the  vine  of  BmJ 
chus,  the  ampelos,  and  identical  with  thj 
Gaogird  tree,  which  enlightened  the  eyes.  ; 

HOMA,  a  sacrificial  offering  of  the  him 
It  consists  of  claritied  butter  or  ghi  p« 
ed  to  the  fire  in  sacrificial  ladles.    Tbewc 
is  Sanscrit  from  "  hoo"  to  offer.  Mr.  Wb< 
is  of  opinion  that  the  homa  fire  sacrifice 
introduced   by     the  brahmans  to  displ 
animal  sacrifices. 

HOMAGE,  is  shown   in  Rajputanab, 
offering  of  water.     The  kullas  is  a  hon 
utensil  of  brass.     A  female  of  each  fa 
filling  one  of  these  with  water,  repairs  to 
house  of  the  head  gf  the  village,  when, 
all  convened,  they  proceed  in  a  body  to 
the   person  to   whom  they  render  ho 
singing  the  suhailea,  or  *  song  of  joy.' 
presenting  of  water  as  a  token  of  hoi 
and  regard,  is  especially  common  in  Mei 
— Tod's  Rajasthan,  Vol.  ii.  p.  9«. 

HOMAL     See  Persian  Kings. 

HOMALIUM  TOM^TOSUM  ?Mi 
kyan   Burm.   A   tree  of  Moulmein, 
strong  wood  for  any  ordinary  purpose. 
Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

HOMALONEMA  AROMATICA. 

Calla  aromatica,     Roxb.  j  Zante-deschia  aro» 
Kuchu  gnndubi,     Bkxg.  |      matica, 

.    A^  perennial  plant,  native  of  Chittsj 
tubers  covered  with  the  dried  sheaths 
leaves,    with  long   white   fibres  pi 
from  every  part.     When  cut  they  exht 
aromatic  scent  like  ginger.    As  a  stimi 
it  is  highly  esteemed  in  Lidia.     Dr.  ^ 
fiofuresalso  H.  caly  ptratura,  and  H.  mbesc 
W.  Ic.  Roxb,  iii.  613.  0\Shaughnessy,  p. 
See  Hydridee. 

HOMALOPSID^,  a  family  ofbai 
snakes  of  the  order  Ophidia,suborder  S< 
tes  Golubrinss  nonvenenati  as  under ; 

FaH.    ACROCHORDIDiE.. 

Acrochordus  Javanicus,  Homst.  Fenang. 
Chersydros  granuliitns,  Schneid. 

FaM.  HoMALOPSID.r.. 

Cerbema    rhynchops,    Schn.     Bengal,  Monli 

ADdamans. 
Homalopsis  buccata,  Linriy  Kuhl.    Martabiin* 
Herpeton  tcntaculatum,  Lacep. 
Tytheria  hypeirhinoides,  Theob.    Andanaan. 
Hypsirhina  eDhydris,  Schn.     Calcutta. 
,  plumbea,  Boie. 

chincnsis,  Gray. 
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Fonkmia  aoicolor,  Gray.     Penang. 
Cintoriaeloug&ta,  Girard. 
Ferabia  Siebotdii,  Schl,   Pegu. 
HipiBtes hydrinus.  Cantor.     Rangoon. 
Genrda  bicnior,  Gray.    Baasein. 

HOMARARL  a  Baluch  tribe  who  occupy 
bmba.    See  Kelat. 


HONEY  OF  RAISINS. 

Enropc.  The  price  of  honey  is  very  moderate 
— about  four  pence  a  pound.  Sir  E.  Ten- 
nent  never  heard  of  an  insiance  of  persons 
being  attacked  by  bees  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
uativea  there  assert  that  those  most  produc- 
tive of  honey  are  destitute  of  stings.     On 


Ijncana. 

HOMOS.  EoTPT.  Cicer  Arietinum.     Linn 
HOXEY. 


I'lil-nabl ; 

f-jra,  BuRM. 

J,  Honing,         DuT. 

i;Aaal,  Egyft. 

Fr.  Span. 

Ger. 

Guz.  Hind. 

Heb. 

;  Madb,         Hind. 

It. 


Ar.*  f  Mel,  Lax. 

Madu,  Ayer-maddn 

manisan  labah, Malay. 
Shabad,        Peks.  Hind 
Med, 
Madlia, 


Mipanny, 
Tayn, 
Teyna, 
Asal, 


Singh. 

Tam. 

Tel. 
Tdrk. 


the  Neilgherry   Hills,   bees  when   disturb- 
HOMBU.  Hind,  of  Kanawar,  a  species  of  |  ed„  attack  with  great  fury.  The  pain  is  how- 
ever readily  relieved  by  a  preparation  of  am- 
monia, the  two  most  easily  to  be   had  being 
sal  volatile  and  hartshorn.     Dr.  Hooker  has 
stated  that    in  some   parts  of   Sikkim,  the 
honev  of  Rhododendron  flowers  is  believed 
to  be  poisonous,  Azalea  pontica,  the  Ana- 
basis informs  us,  poisoned  the   soldiers   of 
Rus.  i  Xenofibon  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand. 
Sans,  i  Craicfurd's  Bes.   Die,   of  the  Indian  Inlands^ 
j>.lb2,Nat.  His.  of  Bible,   McCtUloch's  Com^ 
meroial    DicUonmy^    Tod's    Travels,    p.    27, 
Boyle.  FroducHve  S-esources;  Materia  Medica. 

HONAGUL,  Can.  A  Mysore  wood.— 
Mad.  Gat.  Ex.  1862. 

HO-NAN  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Pe-che-le,  on  the  South  by  Hoo»pih,  on  the 
East  by  Gau-hwny,  and  on  the  west  by 
Shen-se ;  it  is  also  palled  by  the  Chines© 
Tong-hoa.  The  capital  is  situated,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho,  which  flows 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  province. 
Svrs  Clmieseiy  421. 

HONAY.  Can.  Calophyllum  inophyl- 
lura. 

HON-CAU,  a  low  island  in  the  Chinese 
seas  called  also  Pulo  Ceicer  de  Terre. 

HONE.  A  fine  kind  of  atone  obtained 
from  Germany  and  Turkey,  used  for  shar- 
pening or  setting  cutlery.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  often  marked  with 
thin  dendrical  lines,  and  is  moderately  hard^ 
having  a  fine  close  texture,  resembling  indu- 
rated clay.  Hones  of  good  quality  arc  ob- 
tainable in  the  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool  dis- 
tricts pf  India. — Waim-ston.  M.'Ex.  J.  Hep. 
HONEQA,  Can.  Felis  pardus.«L«m. 
HONEY  DEW,  a  secretion  on  plants, 
from  species  of  aphides. 

HONEY-EATERS  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  are  species  of  Melithreptes. 

HONEY  OF  RAISINS.  Sher.  Pers. 
The  juice  of  the  unripe  grape,  after  it  is 
boiled  to  a  syrup  and  is  formed  into  a  solid 
mass,  like  congealed  honey  out  of  the  comb. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  this  honey  to  which 
Ezekiel,  writing  of  Tyre,  alludes.  (Ch. 
xxvil.  V.  17.)  Judah,  and  the  land  of  Israel, 
traded  with  thee  ;  corn   of  Minnith,  honey 


ley  is  obtained   from  the  honeycomb 
ie  Apis  mellifica  lAnn^  or  Honey-Bee,  of 
Order  Hymenoptera,  Linn.     Honey  is 
rted  by  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  sucked  by 
M^^ into  its  crop,  where  it  undergoes  some 
^t changes,  and  is  then  stored  up  in  the 
for  the  food  of  its  community.     'J'he 
honey  is  that  which  is  allowed  to  drain 
1  ihe  comb ;  and,  if  obtained  from   hives 
have  never  swarmed,  it  is  called  Virofin 
Honey  consists  essentially  of  sugHr, 
^able  proportions  of  gum,  wax,  and 
and  colouring  principles.    It  is  nu- 
land  slightly  laxative.  In  some  locali- 
i»  poisonous,  owing  to  the  deleterious 
»f  the  plants  fromjwhich  it  is  collected, 
of  fine  quality  it  is  h'quid  and  viscid, 
ilucentyhaving  a  fine,  though  peculiar 
fitod  a  very  sweet  taste,  but  the  best  ap- 
I  to  some  people  slightly  acrid,  from  the 
iness  expenenced  in  the  fauces.     After 
B  honey  becomes  thick,  white,  and  gra- 
in texture.     Inferior  qualities  are  of  a 
•a  brown  colour,  granular,  and   inter- 
with  impurities,  and  are  usually  ob- 
hy  pressure  of  the  comb.     Diluted 
▼ater,  it  undergoes  the  Vinous  fennen- 
tt,  and  Hydromel,  or  Mead,  is  produced, 
^ey  of  the  Archipelago  is   a   thin 
*P>  very  inferior   in   flavour   to   that  of 
*rate  climates.     The  comb  is   chiefly 
it  on  account  of  the  wax,  which  forms 
article   of  exportation  to  Europe, 
and  China.     The  honeys  of  the  Arai- 
and  of  Kashmir  are  praised,  selling 
*  pence  the   pound.      There  are  wild    of  raisins   and    (in   some    editions     honey 
in  the  woods  of  Kashmir  but  the  zerain-    alone),  oil,   and   balm   gave  they  to    thee 
have  also  hives  in   the  walls   of  their  !  for  thy  wares."     It  is  made  in  Syria  and  is 
The  bees  are  quite  domesticated,  ',  exported  to  Egypt.  Baroii  De  Bode's  Travels^ 
arc  as  large  and  much  resemble  those  of  |  Vol.  II.  p.  14t>. 
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HONEY  SUCKER,— the  name  of  a  genus 
of  birds,  the  Cinnyris,  of  which  several 
species  are  common  in  India  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. They  are  also  called  the  snnbiinils, 
and  they  take  the  place,  in  iDdia,  of  the 
hnmming  birds  of  S.  America.  They. are 
easily  distingnishable,  however,  as  hnm- 
ming birds  have  straight  bills,  while  the 
bill  of  the  sun  bird  is  curved.  The  species 
are  all  of  small  size,  with  some  feathers  of  a 
bright  metallic  lustre.  They  hover  over 
ilowers,  and  extract  the  honey  with  their 
tongues.  Dr.  Jerdon,  arranges  the  Cinnyrid© 
of  Swainson  and  the  Promeropidie  of  Gray 
under  the  Family  NectarinidsB  of  Vigors 
and  notices  the  following  genera^  Arac- 
nothera  magna  and  A.  pusilla,  the  large  and 
little  spider  hunter :  ^thopyga  miles, 
J^,  vigors!  ^.  gouldiffi,  ^.  iguioauda;  ^.  ni- 
palensis,  JEi.  Horsfieldii  and  ^.  saturata ; 
XiCptocoma  Zcylonica  and  L.  Tninima.  Arach- 
nechthra  Asiatica  and  A.  lotenia. — Tenne^iL 
Jerdon. 

HONEYSUCKLE:  species  of  the  genus 
Caprifolium,  seldom  cultivated  on  the  plains 
of  India,  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  : 
with  few  exceptions,  the  species  are  natives 
of  cold  countri&s,  require  rich  vegetable 
soil,  grow  freely  from  cuttings  under  glass,  if 
not  kept  too  damp. — Jaffrey, 

HONG.  BuRM.  Cocculus  indicus,  Eng.  , 
HONG,  A  word  used  in  original  Malayan 
invocations  in  the  same  way  as  the  Arabic 
Bismillah  is  used  in  the  modem  ones.  Hong 
is  deemed  a  very  unhallowed  word,  of  great 
power,  and  so  panas,  (hot),  that  if  any  man 
use  a  Hong  invocation  three  times,  nothing 
that  he  undertakes  for  himself  will  succeed, 
and  he  will  live  powerful  but  miserable,  able 
to  afflict  or  assist  others,  but  unable  to  assist 
himself.  It  appears  to  be  considered  as  a 
recognition  of  an  essence  or  first  principle 
beyond  God  and  an  appeal  to  it  for  power 
which  Go(i  has  not  granted  to  man?  It  is 
used  in  Javanese  invocations  and  a  Javanese 
explains  it  to  mean  Embryo  of  Being,  Prime- 
val Essence,  so  that  Sir  T.  Raffles'  conjec- 
ture, that  it  is  the  budd'hist  and  hindoo  Om 
(Aum),  is  probably  correct. — No.  5,  Jour. 
Iiui.  Arch. 

HONG.  Chin.  A  term  applied  to  a  united 
firm,  a  mercantile  corporation. 

HONGAY  or  HONGE. 

Hip-po.  Can.     Moha.      Hind.  Mahr. 

Karanj.  Hind.  Mahr.     Nella  Kalavalu.     Ticl. 

Under  these  names  are  known  two  dif- 
ferent trees  growing  in  the  woods  of  Mysore. 
Oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  both, 
but  the  oil  of  the  Hongay  is  very  smoky 
and  bad  though  clear  to  look  at ;  that  of  tho 
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Hippe,  is  as  white  and  good  as  the  cocoaail 
oil.  The  Hip-pe  trees  are  extensively  plaif 
ed  in  topes  in  front  of  villages,  for  the  pu 
pose  of  obtaining  oil.  They  seem  to  h 
species  of  Bassiaor  perhaps  PongamiagyMCl 
If.   Ex.     of    J  857. 

HONG-KONG,  a  large  island  at  the  a 
trance  of  the  Canton  river,  abont  22  mill 
in  circumference,  but  very  mountainoMMl| 
generally  barren.  The  highest  peak  b( 
2,000  feet  of  elevation.  The  island  was  cede 
to  the  British  in  the  beginning  of  1B41 
Victoria  town  is  on  the  north  aide  of 
island.  The  houses  of  the  European  Besic 
are  built  terrace  like,  on  the  face  of  the 
Hong-Kong  is  the  Heang-Keang  of 
Chinese  and  the  name  signifies  the 
of  fragrant  waters,  it  is  one  of  the  groi 
islands  which  lie  north  of  the  estaan 
ing  to  Canton,  in  L.  22^17,"  N. 
114  ®  12"  E.,  and  is  distant  from 
42  miles,  and  from  Canton  105  miles. 
Kong  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  the  noble  harhoi 
nearly  four  miles  in  length,  and  rather 
than  one  and  three  quarters  in  width.  " 
Kong  is  one  of  that  cluster  of  islands, 
by  the  Porfcugnese  the  Ladrones,  or 
cal  Islands,  Its  rocky  sterile  mountain; 
from  the  shore,  2,000  feet  above  the  h 
the  sea,  houses  of  every  variety  of  for 
sprung  up  in  the  town  of  Vict 
continuous  ranges  of  buildicgK. 
neighbourhood  is  liable  to  violent 
the  end  of  summer. — Lay^s  Chinm 
are  p.  280. 

HONG-LA-NE.    Chin.    Copiifl 
WaU. 

HONIG.  Ger.   Dut.    also  Honing, 
Honey. 

HONIGBERGER,   Dr.   a  German 
cal  man  at  the  court  of  Ranjit  Singh, 
of  a  work  on  the  medicin^  prodncfcs  of  j 
Pan  jab. 

HONNAT,  Can.  Saunders  Wood  ? 
carpus  marsupium. 

HONOBE,  on  the  coasiof  Ganara, 
of  considerable  trade  in  pepper,  rice, 
is  mentioned  by  many  writ,ers;  is  the 
and  Onor  of  Deb  and  Cesar  Frederid, 
war,  Hannanr  of  (Abnlfeda),  Manorj 
Hunawur  of  Abdur-Razzak,  and  prol»l 
Nan  dor  of  the  Catatan  Map,  Hunat 
0  nod  re  (properly  Hunur  ?).  Abul  Fadli 
cribes  it  as  a  fine  place  with  pleasant 
and  a  mahomedan  population  with  a 
export  trade  of  rice  and  mnch  freqaeni 
shipping  but  long  a  nest  of  pirates. 
Cafhnif  ii.  p.  451. 

HONOVER,  the  most  sacred  praj 
tho  Parseos.     1 1   is  vcrv  ancient,  consi 
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iine  times  seven  holj  words,  divided  into 
flree  lines  of  equal  length.  It  mentions  the 
'0  words  Mazda  Wise,  then  Ahni'a,  livinpr, 
m  which  the  name  Ormuzd  has  been  de- 
The  words  are  now  regarded  only  as 
nuip'cal  formnla.  Bunsen,  God  in  History. 
HOfiEB.  The  monntains  Horeb  and 
i,  are  part  of  the  Jab'1-ul-Tar  range,  with 
or  Seir,  now  called  Jab'l  Harnn  or 
n's  moan  tain. 
HOUTMAN,  a  native  of  Holland  who 
the  Portngnese  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
ll hot  in  A.  D  1595.  commanded  in  the 
expedition  of  theDatch  to  the  East. 
E0OD£D,  in  natural  history,  a  term  ap- 
to  describe  sevei*al  animals.  The 
ed  chameleon  is  the  Chamseleo  cacul- 
The  Corvas  comix  id  the  *  Hooded 
'  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Afghanistan, 
and  Barbary,  and  the  Hooded  Pres- 
is  one  of  the^-SimiadsB. 

lOOGHLY  a  district  of  Bengal  to  the 

kb  of  Bardwan  ;  the  chief  town,  Hoogly 
miles  from   Calcutta    and   the   river 

rhij,  has  on  its  banks  the  chief  towns 

called    Calcutta,     Serampar,      Chan- 

^ore,    Hooghly    and    Moorshedabad. 

jly  fort  was   taken  by  the   troops   of 

Jehan  by  assault  afber  a  siege  of  three 

tths  and  a  half.      More  than   a  thou- 

Portuguese     were     slaughtered,   and 

men,  women,  and  children,  were  made 

ierg  of  war.     The  best-looking   young 

were  sent  to  Agra,  and  circumcised, 

iiaade  mahomedans.  The  girls'  were 
(ted  among  the  haremn  of  the  em- 
and  his  nobility.     Hooghly  was    the 

|i  place  where  the  press  was  set  up  in 
It  was  put  up    in  1778,  by  Messrs. 

Jed  and  Wilkins,  on  the  occasion  of  the 

lication  of  a  BengaleeGrammar  by  Hal  bed. 

Bandel  church  is  the  oldest  christian 
fcrehin  Bengal,  built,  according  to  the  in- 

ibed  date,  in  1599.  Prior  to  Hoogly,  the 
port  of  Bengal  was  Satgaon.      The 

iges  formerly  flowed  by  this  place,  and 
oat  near  Andool,   and  the  remains  of 

sked  vessels  have  been  tarned  out  beneath 

earth  which  has  overlaid  the  bed  of  the 

channel.     Satoraon  is  of  irt^eat  anti- 

having  been    known    to  the  Romans 

the  name  of  (ranges  Regia.     Tr,  of 

^.  Vol,  I.  p.  13,  15. 

lOOGLY  RIVER  is  foi-med  by  the  junc- 

of  the  Bhagaruttee  and  Tellinghee,  two 

iches  of  the  Ganges.  It  runs  S.to  Calcutta; 

W.  to  Diamond  Harbour ;  E.  and  S.  W. 

the  sea  at  Sanger  roadstead,   by  an 

^   15    miles  wide.     Its  length  ig  160 

by  winding  of  stream.     It  receives  the 

immoodah,    350    miles,   Dalkissore,    170 


HOOGLY  RIVER. 

miles,  Cossy,  240  miles  Mor.,  130  miles  and 
about  40,000  sq.  miles  are  drained.  It  was 
formerly  navigable  for  a  line  of  battle  ship  to 
Chandernagore ;  now,  vessels  drawing  moie 
than  17  iii&t^  are  not  safe  in  passing  from 
Calcutta  to  the  sea,  by  reason  of  shoals, 
amongst  the  largest  of  which  is  that  known 
to  seamen  as  the  James  and  Mary  (jahaz- 
mara,  ship-struck).  Tlie  only  class  of 
Bengal  fishermen  who  have  seabuilt  boats 
inhabit  villnges  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Hoogly.  Their  chief  and  most 
profitable  employment  consist  in  attending 
with  their  boats,  on  thia  shipping  enter- 
ing and  leavi^ig  the  river ,.for  which  they 
receive  16  rupees  per  diem.  Whenever  this 
employment  fails,  they  resort  to  work  with 
their  nets,  which  tljpy  drag  during  high 
water  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sunderbnnds. 
The  highest  high  water,  being  the  highest 
rise  of  the  river  Hoogly  spring  tides  during 
the  freshes,  or  Irom  July  to  September,  from 
1806  to  1885,  was  20  feet  G  inches.  In 
August  1856,  neap  tide  rose  i5  feet  6  inches, 
above  the  datum  sill  of  the  Kidderpore  dock, 
and  upon  the  18th  August  1856,  spring  tide 
rose  to  22  feet  3  inches  above  the  samo 
datum.  In  the  dry  season  the  lowest  fall  of 
river  spring  tide  at  Calcutta  is  to  1  foot  *J 
inches  above  the  datum  of  Kidderpore  dock  ; 
the  neaps  2  feet  8  inches,  whilst  the  tides  iii 
the  Salt  Lakes  only  fall  to  7  feet  10  inches 
above  datum.  The  following  is  a  tiihle, 
showing  the  relative  height  of  the  river 
Hoogly  and  the  salt  water  lakes  : 


Dry  weather.  I  Bainy  season. 
sprixigsjQeaps.  spiiugs   neape. 
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Salt  WtUer,  lowest... 
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Lake  Tides,  highest. 

11      6 
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The  greatest  rise  of  the  Hoogly  at  Calcutta 
being  23"  4;  avei-age  spring  17*' 41.  The 
greatest  rise  of  the  Salt  Lakes  being  12  feet. 
This  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  delta  ,  very 
different  from  what  occurs  on  the  eastern 
side,  where  the  tides  rise  from  40  to  80  feet. 

The  silt  held   in  solution,    earthy  matter 
carbonate    of  lime,  magnesia,    sulphates   of 
lime  and  iron  at  three  feet  of  depth,  varies  ut 
Calcutta  and   in  the   Gasper  channel  from 
7-34  to  18-92. 
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The  water  discharged  has  bee?  found  to 
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The  bore,  at  seasons,  rnshes  up  this  river. 
The  great  tidal  wave  taking  its  origin  in  the 
Sontheru  0(5ean,  rushes  with  iinpet.uosity  up 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  breaking  in  an  angry  surf 
all  aU)ng  the  Coromaijclel  Coast,  and  at  times 
cuttinsr  off  all  comraunicafcion  between    the 
shipping  and  the  shore.       TJiis  wavf,    when 
aided  by  the  south-west  monsoon  and  by  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  rushes  with  great 
impetuosity   up   the  rivers  of  the  'xangetic 
deltA  where  it  is  opposed  by  the  freshes  that 
descend  from  tlie  up-country  during  tlie  pre- 
valence of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and,  then 
for  three  or  four  days  at  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon,  the  bore  may  be  seen  racing  up 
the  Hoogly  river  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  dashing  from  side  to  side  of  the  river 
according  as  the  bends,  or  reaches,  deflect  it 
in  its  course.  Upon  the  approach  of  this  wave 
a  distant  murmur  is  heard  whicb  soon  turns 
into  the  cry  ban !  ban  !  ban  !  from  the  mouths 
of  thousands  of  people,  boatmen,  sailors,  and 


HOOKA. 

others  wlio  arc  on  the  look  out  for  this  mndi 
dreaded  wave.  This  cry  is  the  signal  for  hII 
\  sorts  of  craft  to  push  ouD  into  the  centre  of 
the  river,  the  only  spot  where  the  wave  does 
not  curl  over  and  break.  Should  any  boat 
or  larger  craft  be  caught  in  tbnt  portion  of 
the  wave  that  breaks,  in.Htant  destraction  is 
inevitable.  Numerous  boats  from  the  up- 
country  provinces  are  lost  every  year  fram 
the  crew  being  ignorant  either  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  bore,  or  from  not  knowiog  the 
correct  position  to  take  up  so  as  to  meet  it. 
Ships  at  anchor  in  Calcutta  though  not  ex- 
posed to  the  breaking  portion  of  the  bore 
irequently  part  their  cables  wheu  struck 
by  the  wave.  If  standing  on  the  show 
during  the  rapid  rushing  pa-ssage  of  the  bore, 
i  it  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  lower  portion 
■  of  the  river  or  that  nearest  to  the  sea,  six 
or  eight  feet  higher  than  the  upper  portion 
of  the  river,  the  tide  rising  that  iinmb«r  of 
feet  in  an  instant.  The  height  of  the  bore 
in  the  Hoogly  varies  from  five  to  twelve  feet, 
it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in  some  parts  of 
the  river,  but  more  moderate  in  others;  it 
never  breaks  on  both  sides  of  the  rirer  tt 
the  same  time.  Deep  water  engulfs  its  force, 
but  shallow  water,  or  a  sand  bank,  bnngs 
out  all  its  power  and  fnr}-.  Dr.  Hooker 
mentions,  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Megn> 
river,  also,  the  great  object   in  the  iiayiga- 

t  tion  is  to  keep  afloat  and    to    make  progress 
towards  the  top  of  the.  tide  and  during  '« 
flood,  and  to  ground  during  the  ebb  in  creeks 
where?  the  bore  (tidal  wave^  is  not  violent; 
for  where  the  channels  are  broad  and  ope^i 
the  height  and  force  of  this    wave  rolls  the 
largest   coasting:    craft    over    and    swamf* 
them.      The  b<M*e  in  1782,  flowed  as  fcr  as 
Nuddea  in  the  Hoogly  but  at  the  present daf 
it  falls  short  of  that  place  by  many  miles,  nol 
ascending    much     beyond     Sooksagor,    H 
reaches  Dacca  on   the  Buree    Guiiga  ano 
Cnstee   on   the  HoringhattA   biuuch.     See 

I  Bore. 

'  ^   HOOIN-THSANG,  visited  Balahhi,  in  th» 

!  7th  centui^y  and  found  there  100  bnddbirf 
monasteries  and  600  buddhist  priests  and  tbi 
ruler  was  a  buddhist.  See  Hiwan-Ths&ng. 

HOOJEREB  orHujeri.  Arab.  A  ter« 
applied  to  one  of  the  servile  races  of  Arab* 
Qu.  Khijra  ? 

HOOKA.  Hind.  The  native  pipe  vA 
apparatus  for  smoking.  The  argyle  of  ^ 
mascus,  is  the  common  hooka  of  Ind 
and  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  F 
sian 'Nargyle.'  The  common  hookah  o 
sists  of  a  cocoanut  shell  containing  wi 
in  which  an  upright  reed,  or  wooden  pi 
ornamented  or  otherwise  and  about  ei^^-^ 
inches  long   is  fixed,  to  support  tht  tobai 
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HOOLT. 


^Iderand  lighted  charcoal  (chillam.)  Thifl 
perpeodicniar  tube  is  grasped  by  the  person 
vbo  smokes;  who  draws  the  tobacco  smoke 
ftroQgli  the  water,  by  meaD«  of  a  similar 
iwd,  or  pipe  carved  or  straight  reaching 
km  the  globe  to  the  moath.  These  tubes 
pe  sometimes  made  of  silver,  as  well  as  the 
pK  itselK,  and  richly  scniptured.  The 
inarj  hookah  of  India,  is  termed  by  En- 
8  the  babble  babble  from  the  noise 
in  the  water. 

The  hookah  has  almost  censed  to  be  nsed 
Earopeans  in  India,  but  natives  continue 


HOOLI  SHENA.     Can.   Tamarindus  In- 
dica. 

HOOLOCK  one  of  the  Simiadae. 
HOOLOOGOO,     grandson    of     Chengiz 
Khan,  who  sacked  Baghad  A.  D.  1259  ;  his 
name  is  said  to  have  be«n  All  khan. 

HOOLY,  or  Hohli,   a  hindn  festival  in 
honour  of  Krishna,  which  takes  place  in  the 
month    Phulgoon,     February— March,     at 
the   commencement  of  the  joyous   spring. 
The   amnsement-s  on  this  occeusion  consist 
in   dancing,  singing,  and  play.     Their  songs 
are   called     k  a  veer,     or    extempore    stan- 
iiieTtwith  guraico  or^'Vrep^^^^^^     tobacco'  i  ??^  principally  in   allusion  to  the  charms  of 
me  hookah  snake   tubes  are  very   costly,    ^"«"»   '^^   ^^«    ^fo/^^^   ^i*-^   ^^^    Gopia, 
precious  metals  and  precious  gems,  being    *°<^  are  not  marked   by  an  excess    of  deli- 

—       cacy.     One  of  the  dances,  is  the  favourite 


fly  employed  in  their  manufacture.  The 
[e  or  pliable   ornamental    tubing  leng- 

OQt  into  several  coils,  and  the  smoke 
through  a  water-vase,  while  the 
ith-piece  is  of  amber,  silver,  &c. — Sim-' 

'^tbid.  Robinson  8  Trave/^,  Vol.11,  p.22B. 

[OOKER,  Dr.  Joseph  DaUon,  F.  R.  S., 
of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  born  at  Hallsworth 
the  30th  June  1817,  a  medical  officer  of 
British  Navy,  and  a  botanist  of  the 
it  scientific  character.  He  was  the 
iliat  under  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  in  1840 
|8^,  in  the  voyages  to  the  An  tar  tic  Re- 
and  published  his  researches  in  six 
lines.  He  dwelt  amongst  the  Sikkim 
laya  and  joumered  into  Thibet,  and 
shed  his  Himalavan  Journal,  and  subse- 
his  works  on  the  plants  of  the 
)8,  and  flora  of  the  Malayan  Ar- 
and  tropical  Africa.  Joint  author 
p.  Thomas  Thomson,  of  '  Ifloi-a  Indi- 
<hd  Prrecursores  ad  Floram  Indicam  in 
m  Society's  Journal.  Dra.  J.  D. 
ttker  and  Thomas  Thomson  travelled  ex- 
likely  in  India  and  in  1865,  issued  the 
Tolnme  of  tho  Flora  Indies,  which 
lid  have  summed  up  the  labours  of  all 
ioQs  writers,  but  it  has  noto^one  bevond 
first  volume  and  the  loss  to  science 
at  present,  irreparable,  for  no  others 
»t  present  alive  possessing  equal  know- 
of  India  and  its  plants.  Dp.  Thomson 
<^ted  about  2,500  species,  in  Loodianah, 
Bjab,  Rohilcund  and  along  the  whole 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  Dr.  Hooker,  in 
'i,  1849  and  I860;  aided  by  Dr.  Thom- 
coUected  about  7,000  species. 

lOQ-KWANG,  a  province  of  China, 
in,  ia  the  southern  division  of  the  an- 
^t  province  of  Hoo-kwang,  and  is  larger 
n  the  northern  portion,  bnt  it  is  not  so 
A^y  populated.  See  Hoo-Pih. 
lOOL.  Mahr.  Chickrassia  tabular  is. 
HOOLHOOL.     Gynandropis  pentaphilla. 


'  tipree  *  dance,  or  rasa-mandala,  in  which 
20,  30,  or  more  form  a  ring,    each    having 
a   short  stick   in     the    hand,    which     the 
dancer  strikes,  alternately,     those  of    the 
persons   before    and   behind   him,   keeping 
time  with   it  and  his  foot,  the  circle  move 
ronnd,  keep  time  to  a  drum  and  shephevd^a 
pipe,  of  three  or  four  sweet  and  plaintive 
notes.     In  Major  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon  is 
a  beautiful  plate  on  this  subject,  in  which 
S^Hshna  (with  Radha)  in  the  centre,  is  des- 
cribed as  the  sun,  and  the  circle  of  dancers  as 
the  heavenly  bodies  moving  round  him.     In 
the  Hooly,  the  players  throw  a  red  powder, 
sometimes  mixed    with    powdered  talc    to 
make  it   glitter,   into  the  eyes,  mouth,  and 
nose,  or  over  the  persons  of  those  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  sport,  splashing  them  well 
at  the   same  time  with  an  orange-coloured 
water.     The  powder  is   sometimes  thrown 
from   a   syringe   and    sometimes   put    into 
small  globules,  which  break  as  soon  as  they 
strike  the  object  at  which  they  are  aimed. 
The  hindu  women  are  expert  in   throwing 
these.     The   Hooli   among   the   hindns,  re- 
minds one   strongly   of    the  saturnalia    of 
the  Romans :    people   of  humble   condition 
take     liberties     with    their     superiors     in 
a   manner    not    admissible    on  other  occa- 
sions.    The  chief  fun   in  public   is  throw- 
ing  the   coloured   ponders  above    alluded 
to   on  the  clothes   of    persons  passing   in 
the  streets,  and  squirting  about  the  tinted 
waters.       Dignified    personages   avoid,   as 
much  as  they  can,  appearing  abroad  while 
these  jocularities  are  passing,  unless  with 
the  view  of  gaining  popularity  they  con- 
descend to  partake  in  them :  in  general  they 
confine  themselves   to    their    houses,    and 
amuse  themselves  with  their  families.     In 
pictures,  belonging  to  a  series  illustrating 
the  domestic  occupations  of  the  Indians,  the 
family   diversions  of  the  Hooli  appear  like 
those  more  publicly  exhibited :  scattering 
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HOOSSAINI  BULBUIi. 

Hoopoe;  also,  at  Momaj'  (14,000  to  15,0C 
ieet  elevation),  under  tlie  loftj  Doiikia  pass 
in  Norrliern  Sikkim. 

HOORrl-SbADEED,  tlie  maHvr. 

HOORHOORIYA,    Bksg.   Polanisia  ico- 
sandin*. 

HOORINGATTAH,  nn  entrance  to  the 
Ganges,  on  the  west  of  Rabuadab  Lslaud. 
HOORMUL,   SEED. 

Laboori  Hoormul.       Hind.  I  Ilarma^a*  semiim.  Lit. 
Seeds    of  Peganiim  harinala,  grey,  smtll, 


HOOPOE. 

yellow  and  red  powders,  and  squirting  co- 
loured water.  Sending  simpletons  on  idle 
errands  contributes  also  to  the  delights  of 
the  Hooly ;  this  is  performed  exactly  simi- 
lar to  our  ceremony  of  making  April-fools 
on  the  1st  of  that  month,  and  is  cotniuon  to 
all  ranks  of  hindus,  and  mahomedans,  in- 
deed, join  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  items 
of  Hooly  fun  and  humour.  Another  op- 
portunity of  merriment,  similar  to  the  May- 
day gambols  of  England  is  afforded  to  the 

biudus  in  a  festival  in    honour  of  Bha^ani,  ;  pyramidal  and  triangular,  and  used  as  roe.— 
that  always  falls  on,  or  near,  that  day.     The  |  ^««-  Pharni.  p.  207. 

Hooly  seems   a  festival  in  honour  more  es-  '      HOORMUZ,  the  name  of  one  of  those 
pecially  of  Krishna,     A  log  is   burned,  and 
it  is  supposed  to   be    the  Yule   log.  —  Cole. 
Myth.  Hind.  p.  382,  Mnor's  Huidoo  tantheon. 
See  Hiel. 

HOOM,  Mahr.  Guatteria  cerasoides.  Duval. 

HOOMA,  a  fabulous  bird,  the  Phoenix  of  |  been  slain  by  one  of  his  -officers,  Ardaihir 
classical  writei-s.  B«begau     (Artaxerxes)   who     became  tii» 

HOONDEE,  an  Indian  draft  or  bill  of  first  of  the  Sassanida^.  It  is  sappowdbf 
Exchange,  drawn  by  or  upon  a  native  banker  |  Malcolm,  that  Art>abanus  iii.  was  the  SIm^* 
or  &iiTaf,  commonly  written  shrof. — Slrti'  ]  poor  of  the  Greeks.  His*  son,  Vonones, 
inond^s  Diet.  '  reigned    for   a   short   period.     His  name  is 

HOONSAY,    Can.     A  Mysore  wood.  sometimes  written  Pollas  :  be  was  the  Vol*- 

HOONSOOR,  a  large  teak  forest  here  has  geses  of  the  Greeks  whope  war  with  the 
been  much   neglected,   and   requires   to   be  |  emperor  Nero,  and  embassy   to  Vespasiin, 


parthian  king»,  known  to  the  R^ttnaiiR  m 
Artabanns.  Of  the  Parthiah  kings,  there 
were  five  of  the  name  Artabann.s,  the  fir^t  ia 
B.  C.  216  and  the  last  about  A.  D.  235,  ml 
with  whom  ended  the  Arsacidie,  he  hariH^ 


conserved,  for  there  has  been  wasteful  ex 
haustion  of  teak.  The  Gooroobnrs  have 
done  immense  damage,  this  forest  alone  if 
worked  under  a  systematic  plan  would  give 
a  regular  supply  of  good  timber  io  the  state 
and  the  public.  It  has  better  means  of  com- 
munication than  any  in  the  belt  of  teak,  and 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
squai'e  miles  of  timber  trees.-*  Madras  Cow 
servator^s  Report, 

HOOSSAINI  SYED,  a  descendant  of 
Hoossaiu,  son  of  Ali. 

HOOPER  SWAN,  See  Birds;  Crane, 
Cygnns. 

HOO-PIH,  is  the  northern  division  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Hoo-kwang,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  North- West,  by  Shen-se, 
on  the  South-East  by  Ho-nan,  on  the  East 
by  Gan-hwny,  and  thw  West  by  Sze-chu-en. 
Its  population  is  about  twenty- seven  millions. 
Hunau  is  the  southern  division  of  the  an- 
cient province  of  Hoo-kwang,  is  larger  than 
the  northern  portion  just  described,  but  it  is 
not  so  thickly  populated.      See  Hoo-kwaug. 

HOOPOE,  the  Upupa  epops  is  common 
in  Southern  Asia  during  the  cold  season, 
and  on  the  table  lands  at  all  seasons.  It  is,  to 
all  appearance,  a  bird  of  flattering  and  feeble 
flight,  /bat  has  repeatedly  been  observed, 
during  the  seasons  of  migration,  at  altitudes 
consideiably  above  the  limits  of  vegetation. 
On   the    western  side  of    the  Lanak   pass, 


are  related  in  the  Roman  history.  Hoor 
muz  appears  to  have  been  ArtabuDagibe 
fourth  of  the  Romans. — Malcolm's  Jtf<«3f 
of  Fersiay  Vol.  i.  p.  85.  See  Greeks  of  i*» 
Kabul,  p.  437. 

HOOR-HOORYA,  Bkso.  and  HixRPoi*- 
nisia  icosandra. 

HOOROOF-I-TAHJEE,   the  Ai-abic  li- 
phabet,  anv  alphabet. 

HOOROOYA,  Sapium  Indicum. 
HOOSSAINI  BULBUL,  also  called  ^ 
Shah-bulbul,  is  of  the  sub-family  Myagw* 
and  is  known  also  as  the  Paradise-flycatcher- 
It  is  of  a  chesnut  colour  for  many  iDOoib^, 
but  becomes  white  in  the  breed  in  g  season,  ia, 
its  plumage  des  noces.     It  is  a  very  gnce-^ 
fulbird,  with  very  long  tail  feathers  and  ' 
is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  it  flitting  from 
to  tree  :  how  the  birds  prevent  the  long 
featheiti   from    becoming   entangled  in 
thorny  trees  is  difficult  to  understand,    h 
Ceylon,  the  bird  in  its  chesnut  dress  is  call< 
the- Fire  thief  and  the  white  bird  the  cottc 
thief,  it  is   also   cnllod  the   Sultana  BalboIJ 
Its  colouring  is  chaste   and  its  movement 
graceful.   Mr.   Layard    has    often  watchi 
them,  when  seeking  their  insect  prey,  tw 
suddenly  on   their   perch  and   whisk  tbei| 
long  tails  with  a  jerk  over  the  bongh,  as 
to  protect  them  from  injury.     It  is  oommoal 
about  Madras.      It  is    the  Tchitrea  part- 
disi  Lmn  and  Europeans  call  it  also  **th6| 


about  16,500  feet,  Major  Cunningham  saw  a  )  Bird  of  Paradise.'* — Tennenl^s  Ceylon,  p.  ^9. 
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HOPEA  SUAVA. 


HOR 


HOOSXEIX,  mcaniiic^  Hiissun   nml    Ho-  |  Britisli   Biirmab,    but   large   f.reci?  nre   not 
Ifinsonsof  Ali  and  Fatimali. 

HOOSdXZYK.  an  Afghan  tnbe. 

HOOZAR  01*  Hajar,  a  river   near   Rnt- 
Iiee  in  K»nah. 

flOPEA,  a  geriiiR  of  plants  of  the  Natural 
inJer  Diptcrticarpaceae.    A  species  ot  Hoj>ea, 

e"Tl)iii-ga-tlo*'  of  the  Burmese,  is  a  large 

.aboands  in  the  same  localities  of  British 

rmah  as  H.  odorata,  but  the  wood  is  not 
[Bally  valued.     A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  52. 

afnll  grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the   nver- 


!  common  in  P'^gn.     Wood    tough   and    hard 
but  heavy,  used  in  house  building,  for  boats 
and  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  and  said  to 
be  as  durable  as  teak.     A  cubic  foot  weighs 
55  lbs.   Ill  a  full  grown  tree,  on  good  soil,  the 
average  length    of  the   trunk   to   the  first 
branch  is  GO  f*»et  and  average  girth  measur- 
ed at  6  fe%t  from  the  ground  is  7  feet. — Dr. 
Bmvdt's.  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 
HOPFEN,  Gkr.  Hops. 
HOPLOBAC  TRaCHUS  CEYLONICUS, 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  :  Fet.^  a  reptile  of   Ceylon,  of  the    sub   class 
feet  and  average  girth    measured  at  6  j  Batrachia,  Order   Batrachia   Salientia   and 
from  the  ground  is  20  feet^     It  sells  at    Family  Ranidite. 


[Mnas  per  cubic  foot.  H.  decandra,  Bach, 
Ooroopa  in  Malay ala,  is  a  tr*ee  which 
natives  of  Canai-a    pilfer  to  teak    for 
Wing  ships,  being  more  durable  and  clo.se 
H.  discolor,  Tkw.  is  a  large  tree  of 
flon  growing  in   the  Saffras^am  and  Am- 
imowa  distritita,  at   no    great  elevation, 
under  side  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  rich 
rncolonr.     H.  faginea.  Wall.,  is  a  tree  of 
H.   floribunda?      *' The-ah*'    also 
•tl»e-va''  of  the  Biirme.se  is  a  very  large 
lofTavoy.— Dr.  Brandls,    Cal.  Cat.    Ex. 
AliCs.  Mat.  Med.   p.  207-     Tluc.  En 
t§l  I  p.  36. 
^PEAODOaATA,  Roxh. 

BuBM.  I  Then-gan*pba-yungBuRM. 

^i«  species  grows  in  Chittagong,  in  Bur- 
l&tlinTenasRerimJs  con6id(}i*ed  the  most 
indigenous  timber  tree  in  the  south- 
.fnvinces  of  Tenasserim  and  at  Tavoy 


HOPLOGNATHID^,  a  family  of  fishes, 
with  one  genus  Hoplognathus  in  which  aro 
three  species.  See  Fishes. 

HOPLOPTERUS  VENTRALIS,  In.  Jer- 
don's  Cat-alogne  of  the  birds  of  the  peninsula 
of  India  Choetusia  gregaria  was  mistaken  for 
Hoploprerus  ventralis. 

.    HOPPER. 

Apnm,  Taut.  |  Appas,  Singh. 

A  term  employed  in  Southern  India  to  cakes 
made  of  wljeat^n  flour  and  cocoanut  milk. 
The  Apps  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  are 
made  from  the  Holcus  or  Sorghum  vulgare. 
The  hopper  is  made  of  rice  flour  in  Ceylon. 

HOPS. 

Hoppe, 
Houblon, 
Hopfen, 
Bru^candoH, 


Put. 
Fk 
Gee 

It.  ' 


It. 

TiAT. 

Ki;s 
Sp. 


Lnppoh*, 

Huinnlas  lapnlas, 
Chmel, 
ObUm, 

u       ..  ^.      v.   -1 T  The  Hop  plant  has  been  introduced  into 

lerga,  ,s  sawn   up   ior  budding  pur-  .  j^^ia,  grows  well  at  Kaolagir,  in  the  Dhoon, 
The  ihingan  trees  grow  to  a  height  j  but  flowers   sparinglv.     The    best  hops  are 
feet;  they  are  found  near  Mouliqein  |  ^^,,^^  ^^^^,  Canterbury  in   England.     The 
mre    and     sandgtone    chiefly.      1  he  ,  properties  of  hops  of  giving  the  bitter  to  beer, 
ouoeuare  made  of  it,  and  it   is  used  .    ^^^^   ^^,    preventing   acetous  fermentation, 
Rifely  m  native    boat   bnildmg.     It  is    enables  it  to  be  kept  much  longer.    To  it,  no 
m  ,n  the  Icnasserim  Forests,  is  scarce  ,  ^oubt,  is  owing  a  portion  .of  the  stomachic 
Jgn    and  a  tew    trees  are  to  be  f.mnd  ,  prop^^.r,i^g  ^,t.  ,,,^1^,^  ,^,  ^^  ^^^^^^^   Ij. 

Mhe  vicmity  of  Rangoon.  It  i.s  a  .  ^^j  ^^^  ji,^  fitter,  often  called  Indian,  ales. 
hroNvn  wood,  is  used  extensively  by  the  .  Hops  are  hypnotic,  especially  when  stuffed 
>«e  m  the  construction  of  boats  car-  j^^  ^  pjn,,^^  but  they  should  be  first  mois- 
^  or  4  tons,  formed  from  the  trmiks  '  te^ed  with  spirits,  to  prevent  the  rustling 
«se  masrnificent   trees.     Ihe    trunk  is    ..^;„^      w^^r»..fc*i.;^«-    «i-,.  u««^  u«^«  ..^^a 


kgiiificent 

or  burnt   out   and  stretched  in  the 

^  whilst   warm,    by    means    of    cross 

of  wood.  When  the  required  breadth 

kined,  the  sides  are  built  up  to  obtain  a 

-r capacity.     These  tree  boats,  if   they 

«o  called,  are  from  7  to  8  feet  beam. 

tking  weight  of  Hopea  odorata  may 

at  aOO  lbs.  with  a  specific   gravity 

Ijo  46  lbs.— D/-*.  Masoriy  McOUllaiid. 

^EA  SUAVA,  Wall. 

Engyin,  Bubk. 

Wuable  tree  found  in  the  Eng.  forests  of 


noise.  Fomentations  also  have  been  used. 
Hops  are  thought,  to  be  diuretic  (as  i.s  also 
the  root),  and  to  be  useful  in  correctiu*** 
lithic  acid  deposits. —  Ifofjie. 

HORorHor-pn.  TiBRtAN,Kao-tse Chinese. 
This  i*ace  csll  themselves  Ighnr.  They 
seem  to  be  Bhot.  They  dwell  on  the  north- 
western  frontier  of  Tibet,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Turk  districts  of  little  Bokhara.  Some 
of  them  are  mahomedans  and  Mr.  HoclgsDu 
considers  them  to  be  Turks. — Lathain's  Eih^ 
nology. 

HOR.     IIiKD.     Termiualia  chebula,  ^eU^ 


C0\ 


HORDEUAf. 

HORA.  Sans.  Lat.  The  l-24th  part  of 
the  xiatnral  day,  answering  to  a  European 
hoar.  A  measure  of  time  probably  intro- 
duced into  India  by  Europeans. — Kula  San- 
kcdita, 

HORA.  A  goddess  of  Byblus,  worship- 
ped at  Babylon  as  Hera,  the  equivalent  of 
Juno.  Her  name  in  Tyre  was  It'OH*. — Buntfen. 

HORAALIA.  SiNOH.  A  rogue  or  must 
•lephanf.. 

HORA-BORA.  A  tank,  now  in  ruins,  in 
the  Bintenne  district  of  Ceylon.  It*  length 
is  eight  or  ten  miles,  snd  breadth  three  or 
four.  The  embankment  is  from  fifty  to 
seventy  feet  high,  and  its  base  is  200  f6et 
broad. — Tennent*9  Ceylon. 

HORAN.  A  place  t.o  which  Terah  re- 
turned from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

HORANAWA.  A  shrill  musical  pipe,  in 
nse  with  the  Kandians.  Its  tones  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  bagpipe.  Its 
moutb-piece  is  made  from  the  talipot  leaf,  and 
its  other  parts  of  jack- wood  and  brass. — . 
Sirr't  Ceylon. 

HORDE,  an  English  word  introduced 
from  the  Turkoman  word  Urdu. 

•  HORDEUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Na- 
tural Order  Panicacees,  furnishing  the  bar- 
ley so  much  used  by  the  more  northern  na- 
tions of  the  world.  H.  vulgare,  JAnny  is  the 
spring  barley  of  Europe,  H.  hexastichon 
IA,nn^  is  the  common  barley,  and  H.  dis- 
tichon  LinUy  is  a  plant^of  Tarbary. 

Hordeum  asgiceras,  Royle^  M,8,S.  has 
ears  cylindrical ;  florets  arranged  in  a  con- 
fused manner,  hot  in  rows ;  awns  soflb,  short, 
hooded,  and  bent  downwards  ;  grains  loose 
in  the  husk.  It  is  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  and  probably  in  Tartary,  as 
its  grains  have  been  sent  to  England  under 
the  name  of  ^  Tartarian  Wheat.'  Its  appear- 
ance is  more  that  of  wheat  than  of  barley, 
and  its  naked  grains  assist  the  resemblance. 
It  is  however  a  genuine  species  of  Hordeum. 
It  appears  to  be  a  productive  plant  but  little 
is  as  yet  known  of  its  quality  in  the  climate 
of  England. 

Hordeum  gy mnodistichum,  has  the  ear 
cylindrical;  awns  almost  parallel  with  the 
ear  ;  grains  loose  in  the  husk.  Naked  Bar- 
ley, a  species  but  little  cultivated  now,  is  of 
unknown  origin.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1768  ; 
but  it  is  reported  to  have  preserved  its 
characters  unaltered  from  time  immemorial 
in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

Hordeum  gymno-hezastichum,  has  the 
ear  cylindrical :  awns  very  long,  rough,  and 
rigid,  rather  spreading  away  from  the  ear  ; 
grains  loose  in  the  hnsk.  The  origin  of  this, 
the  Naked  Siz<Rowed  Barley,  is  unknown. 


HORDEUM  HRXASTICHON. 

It  is  extremely  productive,  and  insomepnH^ 
of  Europe  it  is  reckoned  the  most  valoatt 
of  all.  The  French  call  it,  on  account  of  il 
good  qualities,  Orge  celeste. — Evg.  Cj« 
quoting  Lowers  ^Elements  of  Agriculture,' f 
238.  * 
HORDEUM  CCBLESTE. 

Klo  of  Chenar.  I  Grim  nlsoKu  of    LadaI 

Barley  £no.  |  Ujou  Punjabi  Ua  of  SiTU^ 

This  is  found  in  the  Sntiej  valley  betvre^ 
Rainpur  and  Siinguam  up  to  15,000  fei 
The  beardless  variety  is  most  esteemed.  Bd 
ley  ripen.s  in  the  end  of  May,  several  wee| 
before  wheat.  The  dongh  made  of  it  iscJ 
ed  "  ampe"  in  Lndak.  Clefjhcnu's  ?«fij 
Report^  p%  (oG.  Dr,  J.  L.  Sieicart,  266. 

HORDEUM  DISTICflON.    Um. 

Zeocritum  distichon      Bkauv. 
Dhourni,  Shair.  Ak.     Kritbe  GBofi 

Ma  yau.  Buji^.     Shureb. 

Barley  «f  Exod.   ix.  Jao.  Hind. 

V.  31. 
Summer  Barley  of 

England. 

This  is  commonly  stated  to  be  a  natli 
Tartary.     Colonel  Chesney  found  it  wiM 
Mesopotamia,    upon    the  banks  of  the 
phrates.     It   is  much   cultivated  in 
and  is  the  common  Summer  Bsrley  of 
land,  and   that  which    cnltivators 
prefer ;  its  ears  are  not  so  large  tf  th( 
H.  hexastichnm,  but  the  grains  are  hd 
Ear  cylindrical ;  awns  almost  paruM 
the  ear;  grains  adhering  to  the  hask. 
Cyc.  Voiyt  p.  714. 

HORDEUM    HEXASTICHOS. 
Roxb, 


Ekg.  I  Barley  arisi. 


Dhoiirra  also  Shair.     Ar.' 
Juvo.  Ben&. 

Mu-yau.  Burm. 

TbanzHtt,  nai, 

jaw  jawa,     of  Chenab. 
Sa-too.  DiJK. 

Ijoeir.  EoYCT. 

Common  barley  : 

Barlev.  Eno. 

Winter  Barler. 
Krithe  of  Dtob. 
Shoreh. 


Jao 


»» 

Gk- 
Heb. 
Hind.  Peks. 


Tea  of  Kan!?n. 
Soa;  Jhotak; 

Shiruka         ofl 
To-sa  of^' 

Tro,  Ne  of  Pangr*. 
Sitns-hooka« 
Chak  ofSuttq- 
Barley  arisL 

• 

Barley  Biyam 

Yava  :     yav* 
yamurPachchsyai 

yavalo. 


This  species  of  barley  is  grrown  in  noi 
India.     It  is  frequently  cultivated  iwa 
weather  crop  in  the  plains  of  the  PoDji 
it  requires  less  labour  and  g^ves  more 
duce  than  wheat  even  in  inferior  soils 
where  the  water  is  deep  below    the  fit 
Above  tt,000   feet  of  elevation,  it  i» 
more  common  than  wheat,  while  »t  ^ 
heighte  it  is  less  grown.    In  Lahool^ 
Ladak  it  is  abundantly  cultivated  with 


pymm  up  to  13,000  feet  in  I*^,.1 
kinds  of  barley  may  be  seen  np  ^  '*' 


GOG 


HORMISDAS. 

fcft,  abont  Hanle,  near  the  Tsomonri  lake, 
■d  this  is  fo and  in  the  Sntlej  valley  between 
lunpar  aud  San^nam  at  an  elevation  of 
lig^iit  limit  15,000  feet  and  much  cultiva- 
.  Barlej  is  cnltivat«d  much  in  the  aame 
ij  as  wheat,  but  is  ready  for  cutting  some- 
t  sooner,  it  grows  utuch  on  "  sailaba*' 
"barani"  lands:  in  the  Punjab,  it  is 
h  less  esteemed  than  wheat  and  sells 
li  cheaper,  though  it  produces  much 
?,  and  requires  worse  lands  and 
watering  than  wheat.  The  varieties 
"jau-desi,"  (common  couiitry  barley), 
"jau  paighambri."  "  Gboiii"  jaii  is 
y  that  has  scarcely  any  huHk  at  all  but 
&  fine  skin.  Barley  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
the  grains  found  in  the  bazaars  of  Kaira 
Bwerat.  Potoell,  Hand  Book^  Econ.  Prod. 
'\ab,p,  228.  Cleghorn  Fiirtjah  Reporty  p. 
Dr.  J.  Stewart  Punjab  plants,  p.  266. 
'OREHOUND,  the  black  species  is  Bal- 
Nigra. 

HOREHOUND,  Wliite. 


Pat, 
leaves, 


Beng. 

AN'6L0> 
Hl9D. 


Patch  Patta,  Guz. 

Marrabium  Indioum,  La.t. 


jie  plant  grows  at  elevations  of  2,000  to 
Teet  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,in  Kashmir, 
[Salt  Range,  on  the  Cbcnab  and  Tmns  - 
The  leaves  are  of  a  whitish-gray  co- 
Ifliaving  a  woolly  appearance,  and  possess- 
[a faint  agreeable  odour,  and  a  sharp  bit- 
I^Mte.  That  met  with  in  Bombay,  is  im- 
from  Singapore  aud  is  used  in  vari- 
lays  by  the  natives,  but  chiefly  as  an 
client  in  Gooracoo,  and  when  combined 
other  herbs,  for  scenting  the  hair  of 
The  essential  oil.  is  in  great  re- 
among  the  superior  classes  of  natives, 
•unparting  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the 
f  to  clothes. — Faulkner.  Dr.  J.  L.StewarL 
169. 

[HOSHEARPUR,  between  this  and  Kan. 

arR  valleys  and  broken  country. 
[HORI-KOWAN.     Mahk.    Alstonia  scho- 

BORINGHATA,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
iges.  See  Saugor  island ;  Hooringattah. 

[QRINGT  MARAM,  also  Horingi  Tanga 
Tam.  and  Malbal.  species  of  soap- 

*ree8.     See  Koringi. 
iflORKIKALLY,  a  liver  near  Bishenpa- 
"inSylhet. 

^BORMARA,  a  section  of  Beluchistan, 

ing  the  Arabian  sea.     The  Hormara 

fifty  they  came   orig^inally  from  Sind. 
Kelat. 

HORMISDAS,  son  of  Sapor.     See  Sas- 


HORMUZ.      • 

HORMUZ,  or  Ormuz,  is  nn  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Pei^wian  Gulf,  presenting  a 
rugged  appearance,  its  north  end  is  in  lat. 
27*"  6*  N:,  long.  56^  29'  E.  It  is  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  volcanic  moun* 
tains,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
Kirinan.  and  nt  Horinuz,  it  consists  of  a  num- 
l)er  of  isolated  liillsof  rock-salt  and  sulphm, 
which  compose  a  mass  of  about  15  miles  iu 
circumference,  destitute  of  springs  and  ve- 
getation, but  abounding  in  copper  and  iron 
ore.  On  a  plain,  near  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  are  the  cisterns  and  other 
remains  of  the  once  commercial  Hormuz, 
wliich,  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity,  under 
the  Portuguese,  when  it  was  a  great  entre* 
pot  of  Indian  trade,  had  4,000  houses  and 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  port  and  anchor- 
age,  which  gave  such  importance  to  the 
spot^  are  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  The 
present  inhabitants  nnmber  about  3,000, 
and  are  employed  in  preparing  rock- 
salt,  from  which  the  sultan  or  imam  of 
Muscat  as  proprietor,  derives  a  consider- 
able reyenne.  The  island  lies,  from  the 
estuary  of  the  Minnow  river,  nearly  1 6  miles, 
s=300  stadia,  according  to  Nearchus,  which» 
at  111^,  would  give  16^  miles.  The  island 
gives  its  name  to  the  Straits  of  Hormuz. 


kings. 


The  islands  of  LatTack  (or  Larek)  and 
Hormuz  arc  twelve  miles  apart,  and  Hormuz 
is  about  twenty-six  miles  north  of  Has 
Mussundum.  Larrack  is  400,  and  Hormuz 
700  feet  high.  From  Larrack  we  have  spe- 
cular iron  ore  as  its  charactenstio ;  and 
from  Hormuz,  rock-salt,  sulphur,  gypanm, 
iron-ore,  and  pyrites.  Hormuz  is  described 
as  consisting  of  a  plain  of  salt-rocks  about 
50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  out  of 
which  rise  several  white  peaks  which  attain 
the  altitude  mentioned. 

Hormuz  takes  its  name  from  a  place  on 
the  neighbouring  continent  iu  Karmania; 
the  Harmozia  aud  Armuza  or  Harmozusa 
of  Greek  writers,  where  Nearcbus 
landed,  and  found  one  of  his  countrymen 
wandering  from  Alexander's  camp,  in  which, 
some  davs  after,  the  admiral  was  received 
with  such  well-merited  honours  by  his  sove- 
reign. But  in  Alexander's  time,  the 
insulated  Hormuz  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Organa  'of  Arrian  and 
Ptolemy  and  Tyrina  or  Gyrena  of 
Strabo.  The  companions  of  Alfonzo  de  Albu- 
querque in  1 507  took  Hormuz,  after  a  oom- 
bat  described  with  much  animation  by  one 
of  his  countrymen  ;  a  few  hundred  Portu- 
guese having  contended,  b»  he  assures  us, 
for  eight  hours  against  thirty  thousand 
Persians    and  Arabians,  valiantly  defending 
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u.  place  naturally  Ktrong  aud  well  fortified  bv 
iirr.. 

Hiph  on  a  throne  of  royal  sfate,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  liid  : 
Or  where  the  gorp^eous  East  With  rich'^st  hand 
Shower's  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  pold." 

Under  the  Portnguefifj  it  wa^  a  pla^e  of 
great  ti-ade,  hut  in  16C2.  it  was  taken  by 
f^mh  Abbas  the  Great,  with  the  Jis'sisfance  of 
the  English,  and  the  trade  whs  dostmved. 

The  peo?»le  on  tlie  neighbouring  coast 
«<eemto  be  identical  with  the  raws  who  are 
known  to  have  dwelt  there  two 'thousand 
years  ago;  and  known  f/y  the  ancients  as 
the  Ichthyopliagi.  From  Basrah  to  Hor- 
ninz,  the  sejucoast  people  still  principally 
live  on  fish.  Tiie  niahi-abah  and  niahi- 
Ashnah,  literally  fish  bnad  and  fish  sonp, 
used  among  the  people  of  Lai*  is  prepared 
from  fish,  (more  particularly  a  small  kind 
fonnd  near  Hortnnz)  by  exposing  it  to 
the  ann.  Sti-abo  and  Arrian  re]aU%  that  the 
ancient  Ichthyophagi,  made  into  bread  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  fishes  which  thev  had 
dried  and  roasted.  The  resrion  of  the  Ichth  vo- 

ghagi  commenced  at  Malana  near  Cape  Ara- 
ah  afid  ended  between  the  ancient  Dagasira 
and  tlie  place  now  called  Cape  Jask,  or  more 
properly  Jushk.  *'  Churchill 's  Collection  of 
voyAges"  mentions  that  **  the  coastes  of 
Persia  as  they  sailed  in  this  sea.  seemed  a^s  a 
parched  wildeniesse,  without  tree  or  grass  ; 
those  fbw  people  that  dwell  there,  and  in  the 
islands  of  Lar  and  Cailon  live  on  flsb,  being 
in  manner  themselves  tiansformed  into  the 
nature  of  fishes.  So  excellent  swimmers 
•  are  they,  that  seeing  a  vessel  in  the  seas, 
though  stormie  and  tempestuou.s,  they  will 
swimme  to  it  five  or  six  miles  to  begge 
iilmes.  They  oate  their  fish  with  rice,  having 
no  bread :  their  cats,  hennes,  dogges  and 
other  creatures  which  they  keepe  have  no 
other  dyet."  Nienhoff  who  travelled  in  1662, 
says  that  aboat  Gambraou,  '*  the  common 
people  make  use  of  dat«s  instead  of  bread  or 
rice  ;  for  it  is  observable  that  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  Indians  all  along  the  coast  from 
Basora  to  Sinde,  is  dates  and  fish  dried  in 
the  air ;  the  heads  and  guts  of  the  fishes 
they  mix  with  date  stones  and  boil  it  alto- 
gether with  a  little  salt  wat-er,  which  they 
give  at  night  to  the  cows  afl«r  th  ey  come 
out  of  the  field  where  they  meet  wi  th  very 
little  herbafi:e."— Tat/ZorV  Travels  frmn  Eng- 
Imid  to  India,  Vol.  I.  p.  266.  GhurokilVa  CoU 
lection  of  Voya^eny  Vol  11.  p.  2oO  (first  edi- 
tion). OuseUys  Travels,  Vol  I.  pp.  168  228. 
Timnsend's  Outram  and  Haveloclcy  p.  297. 
Kempfhornes  Survey  of  the  Eastern  sJiores 
of  the  Persian  Qulf  In  Vol  V.  Tart 
//.,  jp.  274,  of  tlie  Royal  Geographical  Journal 


HORN  WORK. 

,  Yule's    Cathay    I.   p.    -^G.       Chesuey.  p.  M, 
Horshuvnli.     Harad,  Lost  B.  II. 

HORMUZD  or  Horraisdas  son  of  Sapor. 
Sec  Sassanian  kings. 
HORN. 


£>-a.  Germ. 

DUT. 

Fr. 
Hind. 


Cornn,  U% 

Tandu'tk  Sangn,  MaiT* 
Kombn,  Tai. 

Koinmu,  Tn. 


Horn, 
Hocrn, 
Corne, 
Sing, 

'J'he  horns  of  animals  are  largely  ntili 
in  the  raanufactui'es   of  the   south  and 
of  Asia  and  are  both  imported  and  export 
ed.     Horn  is.  soft,  tough,    semi-transpHren 
and  susceptible  of  being  cut  and  pressed  ini 
a  variety  of  forms.     Horn  of  kinds  isc^t 
sively  used   in    the  manufacrure  of  hand! 
for  knives,  walking    sticks,    spoons,  com' 
lanterns,  snuff-boxes,  powder  flasks,  bnlto; 
hair-pins,  Ac.  Glue  is  sometimes  made  of  tli 
refuse  of  horns.    Horns  and  bones  of  varioo 
animals  are  brought  to  China  in  junks  ftm 
the  adjacent  countries  and  islands,  and  form 
an  important  article  of  import  with  the  nati 
vessels.     BufiTalo  horns  ai*e  worked  into  \ml< 
terns,  some  of  which  are  highly  elegant,  a 
small  boxes  in  which  to  pur.   opium  to 
about  the  person  ;    liandles,  and  other  n 
articles,  are   also  made ;  and   the  bones 
burned  into  lime.    In  a  single  year,  602 
culs  have  been  brought  to  <>anton.  In  Chit 
horn    is  softened  by  very    intense  heafc,aBi 
then  extended  into  thin  laminceofanjsliipft 
The  best    sort    of  rhinoceros    horns  «bw 
from  Cochin- China,  and  sells  at  times  W>300 
a  piece :  an   inferior  sort   is    imported  into 
China  from  India,  of  which   some  proWij 
are  from  southern  Africa,  which  ai*e  soldf* 
$30 and  upwards  apiece.    The  Chinese wi 
the  finest  of  these  horns  into  elegant  ca 
and  other  articles,  but   the  most  of  the  im 
portation  is    used   as  a  medicine;   it  al 
forms  an  article  of  commerce  iu  the  Cliin« 
junks  ti-ading   to   Japan.      The  horns  an 
antlers,  exported  from  all  India  average  m 
than  Rs  30,000  a  year.     These  are  the  de 
antlers  of  the  "  Saraber"  Cervus  hippelep 
of  the    "  barking  deer"   Cervus   muntjac, 
the  *'  Axis"  Cervus   axis,   the  Neilghai 
malis  rusa,  and  other  species  of  Indian  d 
— also  the  horns  of  the  IiMian  buffalo, 
antelope^  "  thar,"   gural  and  yak,  are  n 
ported  to  Europe  and  Ceylon. — Uonble  U\ 
Morrison's  Oonmendions    Sum7nary  ;    1S^\ 
Arts,  Sfc,  of  India  p,  513.  Faulkner.  Povtli 
Hand-Book  Econ.  Prod.  Punjab^  p.  159. 

HORN  WORK,  such  as  Ivory,  buffalo  ai 
deer  hom,porcupine  quill,  <kc.,  such  asohtt 
boards,  work  and  knit<(ing  boxes,  tearch 
and   tea-caddies,   ink-stands,   baskets    he 
which  are  lined  with  sandal  wood,  are 
rally  very  neatly   mad©    at  Vizagaparam 
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it  the  J  are  far  surpassed,  both  in  cheapness 

workmanship,  by  articles  of  a  sirnilai* 

rlption,  the  produce  of  German  industry, 

rliicli  are  largely  exported  to  England.  The 

llomng  are  selling  prices  of  Indian  work  ; 

T^zagapatam  and   of  Viziadroog  iu  the 

lean. 


biekganon  board, 
y  floted  envelope  case, 
bitting  box, 
Jwood  ai.d  Ivory  box, 
iDnie  qaill        do., 
'  elk-hom  inkstand 

do.        do., 
ine  quiU,  irory  and  bafi5Uo  horn  work  box. 
I  elk- horn        Jo., 
horn  do., 

do.  tea  chest, 
rood  and  Ivory  basket, 
quill  baskiBt, 

Ex.  Jut,  Rep, 

IRNBBAM,   Eng.     Carpinus  viminea- 


Ra. 

85 

25 

12 

8 

8 

12 

18 

35 

SO 

18 

13 

16 

5 


of  Ravi. 

of  SUTLKJ. 


Shirash 


of  BKA.S. 


Icrate  sized  tree  growing  in  the  N.  W. 
lya^  at  from  5,500  to  6,000  feet  up  to 
Its   wood   is  esteemed  by  Car- 
L— Dr.  /.  L,  Stewart. 

)RNBILLS,  a  family  of  birds  Bucerid®, 
g^nus  Buceros,  whose  bills  arrest 
)n.  Their  food  consists  of  fruits, 
flesh,  and  even  carrion,  in  short, 
rons.  In  B.  cavatus,  the  throat,  ear- 
circle  round  the  eye,  and  a  nar- 
at  the  occipital  edge  of  the 
kDce  of  the  beak,  are  black ;  neck 
I'lhuw. colour,  the  feathers  of  the  back 
neck  elongated ;  body  and  wings 
4  greater  coverts  and  quill- feathers  tip- 
rith  white ;  thighs,  upper  and  under 
DTerts,  white  ;  as  is  the  tail  also,  with 
ECeption  of  a  broad  black  band  about 
I  inches  from  the  tip*,  beak  yellowish, 
un^  to  scarlet  at  the  tip,  under  mandi- 
Hack  at  the  base  ;  tarsi  black.  It  is  a 
f^  of  India,  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
and  most  of  the  Islands  of  the  Arhci- 

)ica,  Scopoli  is  the  B.  corona ta  Boddcert 
B  Kuohila  kai  of  the  Singhalese  ;  the 
is  built  up  in  the  nest  and  fed  by  the 
during  incubation. 

riiinoceros,  the   Rhinoceros  Hombill, 
about  10  inches  long  tod  of  a  yel- 
■white,  the  upper  mandible  red  at  the 
the  lower  black.     The  horn,  or  casque, 
with  black  and  white.     The  body 
^  of  a  dirty  ^hito  below  and  posterior- 
tail  about  12  inches,  the  feathers  white 


HOKSBURGH. 

at  the  base  and  tip,  black  in  the  middle ; 
feet  and  claws  obscure  gray.  It  is  a  native 
of  India  and  the  ludiaii  Islands,  Sunda,  for 
instance. — Enr/,  Ctjc.  Fa/.  IILp,  lo9.  GouLL 
Sir  J,  E.  Tennent's  Ceijlon,  See  Birds.  Bu- 
ceros. 

HORN"  BOWv  a  bow  made  of  horn  is 
somet-iines  nsed  in  the  East. 

HORNBLENDE,  Sp.  gr.  3*202.  occm-n 
frequently  in  small  dark  colored  grains 
or  crystals  embedded  in  other  rocks,  the  form 
of  the  orytals  is  nsually  very  oblique,  four -sid- 
ed prisms  often  found  in  pairs,  rarely  it  occurs 
in  six-sided  pi'Ism-n.  It  also  fornM  large 
masses  of  a  ii^reenisli  black  or  durk-browii 
color,  greenish  gi't^y  in  the  streak ,  it  is 
semi-hard  and  breaks  into  long  quadrangu- 
lar pieces,  the  fracture  is  shinine,  coarse  and 
gnmular  ;  it  is  rather  brittle  and  melts  into 
a  greyish  black  glass  before  the  blowpipe.' 

HORNED  HOG,  The  Babirou8J=a,  or  Hor- 
ned Hog  of  travellers,  is  a  wild  hog  that 
inhabits  the  woods  of  Java,  Celebes,  ami 
others  of  the  larger  Sunda  Isles.  Its  upper 
tusks  are  of  great  length,  and  curved  form, 
and  grow  upwards  and  backwards  like  the 
horns  of  the  Rarainantia.  It  is  probably  the 
Sus  tetraceros  of  uElian. — Eng,  Gt/c.  p.  35i>. 

HORNET. 
Tsireah.  Heb.  |  Crabo,  Lat. 

HORNRTONE,  See  Quartz. 

HOROCKA.TREE  of  New  Zealand,  syn. 
of  Aralia  cnissi folia. 

HOROLOGE,  Horologien.  Pr.  Clock. 

HORRE.  Singh.  A  hard,  though  coarse, 
open -grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood. 

HORRE«  SiNOH.  Dipterocarpus  Isevis.-— > 
Buck, 

HORRFROED.  Dan.    Linseed. 

HORS  BURGH,  Captain  J.,  A  celebrated 
hydrographer,  who  wrote  the  East  India 
Directory,  and  in  his  honor  a  light-house 
was  erected  on  Pulo  Aor  neat  Pedra  Bran- 
ca. His  sailing  directions  are  reckoned  in- 
dispensable in  navigation.  The  island  of 
Pedra  Bmnca  is  called  Batu  Putih  by  the 
Malays,  both  these  terms  signifying  white 
rock.  Prior  to  the  quarrying  operations  on  it, 
it  was  covered  by  the  dung  of  the  numerous 
Hea-birds,  that  frequented  it  as  a  resting 
place.  The  rock  is  situated  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  nearly  in 
mid-channel,  and  as  it  advances  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  considerably  into  the 
China  sea,  it  has  for  ages  served  as  the 
principal  leading  mark  to  vessels  passing 
out  of  or  into  the  Straits. — Vi\  Buisfa  Oaia^ 
logtie.  Joum.  of  the  Ind,  Archipelago^  Jtdy  and 
August  1852. 
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8oa ;  .H' 

nyefc. 

BuR3f. 

Hcst, 

Dan. 

Paftrd, 

DUT. 

Prad, 

£no. 

Rom, 

«» 

Gheval, 

Fr. 

Pferd, 

Germ. 

Gaul, 

»i 

*IinroT, 

Gr. 

Hrb.  'Aawa,    Sans 


Hind. 

Aver,      Scotch. 

It. 

Caballo,      Sf. 

Lat. 

Hast,          Sw. 

»• 

Kudri.         Taji. 

Pkrs. 

Gnramu,     Tel. 

Pol. 

Sakk,         Turk 

Rub. 

Cefl,        Welsh. 

Sans. 

As  pa,        Zknd. 

:sus, 

I  Ghora, 
Carallo, 
Eqaas, 
Caballas, 
Asp, 
iCon 

Loschad, 
Asa,    ' 
Hjra, 

The  kinjf  Sesonchosas,  of  Egypt,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  tamer  of  the  horse. 
But,  from  time  iramemorinl,  the  hor.se  has 
been  domesticated  and  subservient  to  man. 
In  Eastern  countries,  the  horse  ha**  been 
largely  used  in  war ;  an  ancient  Eastern 
prince,'  (Job  xxxix,  10-25,)  describes  the^ 
horse  as  a  creature 

impatient  when  tbo  trumpet  sonndcth. 


Ho  saith  amonf?  tho  trumpets  Ua  !  Ha  ! 

And  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off, 

The  thunder  of  the  Captains  and  the  shooting. 

Jndging'by  its  varied  names,  the  horse 
seems  to  have  been  very  generally  diffused 
over  the  Central  parts  of  the  old  world, 
some  of  the  terms  beino^  derived  froxi^  its 
neigh ; 


Horse. 

Heat. 

Ross. 

Asp. 

Asa. 

Aswa. 

Hast. 

Ajspa. 

Hippos. 


Eno. 
Daw. 
Eno. 
Pbrs. 
Sans. 

»• 

Sw. 

Zknd. 
Gk. 


Hya. 

H*ayet, 

Paard, 

Prad. 

Pferd, 

Cheval 

Ganl. 


Saks. 

DURM. 

DuT. 
Eno. 
Gbrm 
Fr. 

GCRX. 


Cavallo.     It. 


Caballas.   Lat.      Son. 


Caballo.    Sp. 
CeflU      Welsh 
Eqaas.      Lat. 
Kon.  '  Pol. 

Tioschad.  Bu5. 
Kadri.  •  Tam. 
Gurani.  Tel. 
Sakk.  Turk, 


BURU 


The  horse  has    been   termed    the    most 
noble  conquest  made  by  man  and    amongst 
every  nation  of  the  Ola  World  its  use  and 
beauty  have  made  him  a  favorite.    Superna- 
tural     powers      have     even     been     attri- 
buted to  him  by  some  nations   and  he  was 
sometimes  considered   the  most  acceptable 
sacrifice  that  could   be  ofiered  to  heathen 
deities,  thus  vre   read  in  2ud    Kings  xxiii, 
11,  that  Josiah  took  away  the  horses  th^t  the 
kiug^  of  Judah  had  given  to  the  Sun.     Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  the  horse  was  the  most 
appropriate  offering   that  could  l^e  made  to 
the  Sun  ,  on  account  of  its  great  swiftness ; 
the  Persians  dedicated  horses  to  the  Sun,  and 
Sextos  Pompeius  sacrificed  to  Neptune  by 
throwing  horses  into  the  sea.     The  Greeks 
and  Romans  highly  appreciated   the  horse 
and  races  were  among  their  favourite  amuse- 
ments, and  were  so  popular  that  their  kings 
often  sent  horses  to  compete.   According  to 
Oreek   mythology  the  horse  was  the  result 
of  the  contention  of  two  deities,  Minerva 
having  bestowed  on  mankind  the  olive  tree, 
Neptune,  in  rivalry  to  the  goddess  of  Wis- 
dom, presented  him  with  the  horse. 


HORSE. 

White  horses  have  always  been  modi 
esteemed.  The  sacred  horses  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  white  and  the  well  known  de- 
vice of  the  Saxons  was  a  white  horse. 
Marco  Polo  tells  us  that  100,000  white  horses 
were  presented  to  the  Great  Khan  on  new 
year's  day,  and  the  Tartar  chiefs  continned 
at  least  to  the  time  of  Kanghi  to  present  a 
tribute  of  white  horses  to  the  emperor. 

Native  p/finces  in  all  parts  of  India  an 
fond  of  white  horses,  and  generally  hafs 
one  or  more  favourites  of  this  colour  in  their 
stud.  This  taste  extends  among  the  ze*< 
mindars  and  petty  princes.  A  favourihe 
colour  for  state  occasions  is  cream  colov. 
The  royal  carriage  of  Britain  on  state  coca* 
sions  is  drawn  by  six  cream  coloured  horaea. 
In  enrlier  ages,  the  horse  he  was  different  in 
many  respects  to  the  great  variety  of  breoia 
we  now  possess.  The  horse  represented  on 
Greek  and  Roman  has  reliefs  was  a  small, 
compact,  and  spirited  looking  little  animal, 
not  larger  than  what  we  would  call  a  pOBj, 
but  he  must  have  been  perfectly  trained,  for 
neither  bridle,  nor  bit,  nor  saddle,  were  nasi 
by  his  rider  who  guided  him  by  a  smal 
stick,  tapping  him  on  either  side  of  the  seek* 
as  he  wished  to  turn. 

The  history  of  the  horse  is   lost  in  pie- 
historic  times.  There  are,  at  present,  nume- 
rous varieties,  presenting  great  differeccai 
in  size,  shape  of  ears,  length  of  mine,  pro- 
portions of  the  body,  form  of  the. withers  aid 
hind  quarters  and  especially  of  the  beaff,aiid 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  pedigree  of» 
race  horse  is  more  to  be  relied  on  in  jndf^ 
of  its  probable  success,  than  it«  appeaniMa- 
Naturalists  generally  believe  that  varietiearfj 
all  horses  have  descended  from  one  special.] 

Horses  become  greatly  reduced  in  siia 
living  on  mountains  and  islands,  appai 
caused  by  want  of  sufficient  nutritive  food. 

The  horse  can  bear  both  intense  heat 
intense  cold.     In  Siberia  are  wild  horaes! 
lat.  56^    N.,  and  he  comes  to  the  higl 
perfection   in   Africa  and   Arabia.      Mi 
humidity  seems    more  unfavourable  to 
horse   than   heat    or   cold,    and   this 
haps  will  explain  why^  to   the  eastward 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  over  a  hnmid  area 
enormous  extent,  in  Bnrmah,  Siam, 
an  Archipelago,  the  Loochoo  idands  and. 
large  part  of  Ctiina,  full  sized  horses  do 
occur.     In  Japan,  to  the  east,  they 
The  range  of  colour  in  horses  is  very 
The  English  race  horse  is  said  never  to 
dappled ;  cream    coloured,  light  and  moi 
coloured  duns     are   occasionally  dappl 
Horses  of  varied  colours,  of  diverse 
and  from  various  parts  of  the  world  hate 
tendency  to    bedome    streaked,  and 
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often  liave  tlie  spinal  stnpes,  tbe  |  ported  English  horses,  which  as  a  rule  are 
being  generally  darker  than  tlie  other  i  too  large  for  the  small  country  mares.  The 
of  the    hody — they     occur    on   the  :  hardy  small   hreeds  of  native   horses  have 

wider  and  on  the  legs.  Darwin  considers    thus  heen  neglected,  while    a  larger  breed 

vliole  horse  genus  to  have  had,    for  a  '  Ims  been   produced   inheriting  all  the  nn- 

suitor,  an  animal  striped  like  u  zebra,  \  soundness  and  vice  as  well   as  the  constitu- 

it,  perbHps,  otherwise  very  differently  cou-    tioiial, delicacy  of  the  English    horse.     Per- 

icted,  the  common  parent  of  our  domestic  ,  haps,  however,  the  chief  causes  of  the  de- 
},  wLetber  or  not  it  be  descended  from  ,  cliite  in  their  numbers  is  their  nou'require- 
ormore  wild  stocks,  of  the  uss,  theiie-    nient  for  the  predatory  bauds  and  parthian- 

nins,  qaagga  and  eebra.   He  says  that  the  j  like   cavalry  singe   the  contentions   of  the 

il  stripe,  in  the  English  race  horse,  is    princes  of  India  have  been  extinguished  *,  also 

coinuion  in  the  foal  than  in  the  grown  \  cultivation  h:is  been  extending  over  grazing 

il.     The  tisa.  not  rarely   has  distinct  '  iands ;    and  as  the  several  Governments  of 

srerse  baud.s  on  it-s  legs,   like  those   on    India  and  their  military  servants  were  the 

ilegsofthe  zebni.      The  spinal  stripe  oc-    iargeHt  buyers  of  horses,  though  the  British 
ou  horaesAof  all  colours,  but   on   the    continue  t<j  buy  extensively,  the  soldiers  and 
dons  and  on  duns  the  trHusversc  bands  j  the  gnus  of  the  British  Indian  army  are  larger 

Iron  the  legs  uiid  sometimes,  also,  a  faint  I  than  those  in    use  by  former  native  powers, 

lider  stripe.     In    the   Kat ty war  bieed,  a    and  the  British  admit  only   horses   into  the 
withouthtripesisnot  considered  purely  •  ranks   of  their   armies   and   even  in   their 
;  the  spine   is  always   striped   and  the  '.  equipas^e  a  mare  is  rarely  seen, 
barred,  and  a  shoulder   stri])e  is  com-        Punjab. — Under  native    rule,   the  Punjab 
and  sometimes  is  double  or  treble.  The    maintained    an    enormous     cavalry     force, 

ibas,  almost  always,  a  dark  stripe  or  band    mounted  chieBy,    if  nob   entirely,  on  horses 

lie  shoulder   which   is  sometimes    even    bred  in    fhe  countrj*,   but   that  territory   is 

lUe,  bat  is  alwavs  variable  in  leni^th  and  •  now  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  itsirre- 

II  * 

Uu.    The  kouldn,   of  Pallas,  has  been  '  guUr  force  which  is  numerically  insignificant 
vitb  a  double   shoulder  snipe.      The    compiredwith  that  kept  up  by   the  former 
iouas  has  no  shoulder  stripe,  but   their  !  government.      The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
legs  are  generally  striped.  are  three  in  number:  Istli/ — Large  numbers 

prevailing  belief  amongst  the  Euro-  of  brood  mares  were  withdrawn  from  the 
in  ludia,  is  that  the  native  breedu  of  ,  Punjab  at  the  time  of  the  annexation.  2ndly 
ibave decreased  under  British  rule.  Up  |  extensive  demands  were  made  on  the  pro- 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  >  vince  for  both  horses  and  mares  daring  the 
ivere  several  horse  fairs  iu  Kijpatsnah,  :  mutiny.  And,  Snlly,  A  large  proportion  of 
lly  those  of  Bhalotra  and  Poshknr,  |  the  remounts  of  the  Sikh  army  were  mares, 
5b the  horses  of  Cutch  and  Kattywar,  ,  whicli  were  regularly  bred  from)  but  under 


rjoogle,  and  IMowltan,  were  brought  in 
numbers.     Valuable  horses  were  then 

CD  the  western  frontier,  on  the  Looni, 
of  Rardurro  being  iu  high  estimatiori. 

tbe   successes    of  the    British,     over 

[mbrattas  and  the  Pindarah,  dried  up  the 

of  supply,  the    breeding    studs  of 

lorro,  Cutch,    and    the  jungle   became 

St  extinct,  and  the  horses  from  the  west 
« Indus  were  carried  to  the  Sikhs      The 

iction  of  the  predatory  system,  which 
created  a  constant  demand  lesseucd  the 

Ij  The  Lakhi  jungle,  was  well  known 
Ittdia  for  its  once   culebrjjtcd    breed    of 

*s,  extinct  since  the  early  part  of  the 
fteeuth  century. 

Lionel  Henry  Shakespeare  thinks  tliat 

esnse  of  the  decline  of  the  native  horse 


the  British  sj'Stem,  which  requires  remounts 
to  be  available  for  service^at  all  times  of  the 
year,  this  cannot  be  done ;   it  has  therefore 
occurred  that  mares  introduced  into  irregu- 
lar cavalry  corps,  on  account  of  their  trac- 
table nature,  are  not  permitted  to  breed,  and 
the  result  is  that  every  one  bought  up  for 
military    purposes,   and    even    every    one 
bought  up  by  the  European  community,  may 
be  regarded  as   a  brood   mare   lost  to   the 
countr}'.     It  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
breeders  are  parting  with  their  best  n'.ares; 
the  Dhunnes  oiste,  of  the  Kawul  Pindee  dis- 
tricts, the  best  iu  the  province,  is  almost  Ex- 
tinct from  this  cause.     Yet,  many  excellent 
brood  mares  were  left,  especially  in  the  Bawul 
Pindee,   Jhelum,     Ooojerat,    Ooogaira  and 
Lahore     districts.     There  were  also    very 
dia,  arises  from  the  fact  that  Govern-  I  good  mares  in  the  frontier  districts,  such  as 
has  encouraged  the  supply  of  a  larger    Bunnoo,   Kohat,  Dhera  Ismail   Khan    and 
option  of  animal  than  the  country  na-    Dhera    Gazee  Khan;  although  small,  they 
|y  produced;  and    that  failure  in  the    possess  good  blood  and  great  powers  of  en- 
fftnns  has  resulted  from  having  im-    doraace,  which  is  everything  in  tbe  horse. 
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PahliiriporehSiS  areMy  good  breed,  the  '  best  points  of  the  high-bred  Anb  witliori 
mares  of  Which  are  justly  arid  highly  es-  1 1  ia  very  fine  ^k  in,  irritable  tern  per  and  ratliei 
teemed  and  command  considerable  prices  >  long  ptLsteriorsand  has  general!?  betterfeel 
even  among  natives.  i  The  marches  of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindata 

Kajjmtanah. — Few  of  the  Rftjpoot  princes  horsemen  during  the  early  part  of  the  pn 
have  generally  good  horses  in  their  terriro-  sent  century  are  well  known  and tlieMahratt 
ries.  TheMarwar  horse,  contains  apparent-  j  pony  to  this  day,  when  of  the  pix)per  bred 
]j  mncli  Kattywar  blood  and  bred  with  !  commands  a  higli  price  in  the  Indian  Market 
great  care  in  many  places  throughonfc  the  j  The  little  ponies  nsed  in  Madras  in  tl 
country  by  the  thakoors  and  others,  is  a  va-  |  Jatka  or  little  carriages  are  brnuglit  froi 
luable  animal  in  every  resjject.  Good  mares  i  Punali,  Sholapoor  Hubli,  Dbarwar,  andl 
are  also  scattered,  but  the  generality  of  ;  good  pony  costs  i/iO  Rupees.  A  few  of  d 
horses  met  with  are  inferior  animals  iii  every  ponies  in  use  are  brought  from  Kangayi^ 
respect.  !  i"  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  j 

The  breed  of  horses  in  Jeypore  is  exceed-  ,  The  taftu  or  pony  of  the  Dekkwi  i 
inryly  poor,  as  little  care  has  been  taken  t<)  ,  wonderful  jininial,  often  with  great  s^ 
improve  the  country  animal  in  any  way.  or  great  srrength  and  much  endurjiuce. 
Some  few  of  the  thakoors  possess  and  broed  '  sometimes  goes  20  miles  a  d«y.  Ti 
good  animals.  The  horses  of  Sheekawultee  colours  are  generally  bay,  or  brown 
are  said  to  be  good.  i  chesnuf.   Grey  seldom,  and  dun  still  m 

A   late   rajah  of    Ulwar,  Bunnee  Singh,  !  They  are    generally  taught  to  amble ( 
founded  a  fine  breed ipg  stud,  consisting  of    five  miles  an  licur. 
V(e\\  selected  Arabs  and   Kattinwar  horses,         The  Kathi  or  Kd^In'icttr  horse  was  a 
andinUlwarthe  troopers  were  better  mounted    and  [mwerlul  blood  animal,  but  is  now 
than   native  cavalry  generahy,  and  a  better  ,  Jy  extinct.     They  iiad  fine  lean  heads, 
stamp  of  horses  was  met  wirh  than  in  anyotlier  |  much  substance  bellow   the  knee  and 
Rajpoot  state.  The  studwas  still  kept  up.  The  ;  admirable  cavalry    chargers;  comraonl 
finest  of  his  cavalry  were,  however,    almost  |  a  dun  colour,  with    black  puints  and  W 
annihilated  on  meeting  with  the  rebels  in  su-    manes  and  tail.-^.     It  has  been  said  bit 
perior  numbers  in  1857.  I  seemingly,  with  correc^^ness,  that  few  o 

In  .Bhurtpoor  also  some  attention  has  I  Kattiawnr  horses  of  the  present  dav 
been  given  to  the  breed  of  horses,  but  they  :  the  real  Kattiawar  breed,  being  nnich'^ 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Ulwar  district.       |  with    Aral)s   and  half-bred    horses  cf 

The  Dekkan  breed  of  horses  was  highly  im-  ,  The  pure  bred  Kat'hi  are  fine  powerful 
proved  about   the  beginning  of  this  century 


by  crosses  with  the  Arab  horse.  The  small 
blood  horse  of  the  Bhima  valley  or  terai,  are 
of  this  breed,  and  the  mares  are  beautiful. 
The  Jiorse  very  rarely  grows  above  14  to  14-1 
in  height.  They  have  the  fine  limbs,  broad 
forehead  and  much  of  tho  docility  and  all  the 
enduring  properties  of  the  Arabs  and  have 
been  mistaken  for  them.  He  is  not  so  fiery 
as  the  small  and  blood  Arab,  and  more  man- 
ageable in  the  ranks.  Malligaon,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Ganga  Kheir  on  the 
Godavery  is  a  great  mart  for  the  Dekkan 
horse  and  purchasers  from  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula  annnally  resort  to  the  fair.  Some 
of  the  horses  are  really  very  fine. 

In  the  Dekkan,  the  larger  horses  are  bred 
about  the  Gor  river  and  Aligam  between 
Punah  and  Ahmednuggur. 

The  Hyderabad  territory  in  the  Dekkan 
can  breed  about  2,000  horses  a  year,  and  500 
good  colts  couUl  be  purchased  at  lower  rates 
there  than  are  paid  for  Arabs  or  Cape  or  Aus- 
tralian horses. 

The  low  statured  horses  of  the  Bhima  and 
Man  rivers,  the  Bhima  terai  and  Man  terai, 
are   good.  '  The  Bhima  horse  has    all  the 
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with  one  great  deficiency  in  shape— ii" 
bone   below  the  knee,  and  a  fierv 
temperament.     This  breed  is  special 
ferred  by  native  chiels,  who  give  very 
sums  for  handsome  Kattiawars.    The 
of  a  cliief  or  rajah  is  a  sort  of  paradii 
favorite  horses ;  with   plenty  to  eat 
fattening  and  stimulating  substances, 
carcases  become  .so  overloaded  with  fati 
they  resemble  in  the  body  a  sleek  dray 
with  legs   small    enough    to   please  aai 
taught  lady's  eye.     The  commoner  or  ^ 
ed    breed   are   useful  lasting  animals, 
the  ponies  and  galloways  are  specially 
animals. 

The  Ghoont,  or  Khund^  is  a  hill 
horses,  of  the  Himalaya  mountiins, 
rally  small,  strongly  made,  h»rd-w 
ed,  and  sometimes  almost  nnmanagi 
In  ascending  hill  faces,  or  passing  aloi 
declivities  of  mountains,  it  is  best  t< 
th<jm  have  their  own  wav,  for  in  an  iut 
passage  they  often  show  more  sagacity 
the  rider  ;  their  common  pace  is  a  kii 
amble,  and  they  stop  every  now  and  ti 
breathe,  when  no  application  of  the 
will  move  them  ;  they  are  sure  foota^i 
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i^metimes  h«lf.  nt  the  edsfe  of  a  preclpioe,  to 
lie  terror  ef  the-  rider  j  they  are  uot  so 
^ick  in  ascending  liills  as  the  low  country 
lorses,  but  they  descend  witli  double  the 
|ip«(l,  aud  eiidnre  great  fatigue.  Tlie 
^Ijoont,  thoajrh  a  useful  animal,  seldom 
ies any  burden  bat  a  man,  the  total  nnra- 
in  Spiti  is  20-5  ;  they  are  bred  chiefly  for 
TIjey  liave  two  breeds,  one  a  small 
loont,  never  above  12  haads  high,  peculiar 
the  country ;  and  the  other  a  large  breed, 
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The  Tliibetan  pony,  though  bom  and 
bred  10,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
animals  in  the  plains  of  Bengal,  x  powerful 
and  hardy  and  when  well  trained  early, 
docile,  although  by  nature  vicious  and  obsti- 
nate. 

China. — The  horse  commonly  seen  in 
China  is  a  mere  pony,  not  mnch  larger  than, 
the  Shetland  pony  ;  it  is  bony  and  strong, 
but  kept   with  little  care   and  presents  a 


13  to  \Z\  hands  high,   is  bought    from  I  worse  appearance  than   it  would   if  its  hair 


Chinese,  and  usually  comes  from  Choo 
rtee :  far  a  Chine.se  ghoont  two  years  old 
girea  Spiti  ghoont  four  years  old. 
are  equally  hardy  and  are  kept  out 
whole    winter,     except    the   yearlings, 

5h  are  housed.  During  winter  the 
it  live  on  the  roots  of  the  stunted 
and  are  very  expert  at  scraping  the 
fronfi  off  them    with    their   fore    feet. 

(breed  of  ghoont  might  be  improved  with 


were  trimmed,  its  fetlocks  shorn,  and  its  tail 
untied.  This  custom  of  knotting  the  tail  is 
an  ancient  practice,  and  the  sculptures  at 
Perse pol is  show  that  the  same  fashion  pre- 
vailed among  the  Persians.  The  Chinese 
language  possi^ss  a  great  variety  of  terms  to 
designate  the  horse  ;  the  difierence  of  age, 
sex,  color  and  disposition  ai'e  all  denoted  by 
particular  charact-ers. 


Archipelago, — The  horse  has  been  imme- 

lecare.     Many  are  killed  during  winter  j  morially  domesticated  by  most  of  the  more 

olves  and  leopards.  I  advanced  nations  of  the  Malay  ArchipelagQ, 

V   7      7  1.     3    1-tn         •      wherever  it  could  be  made   use  of.     The 

larknnd  pony  is  a  hardv  little  am-  •    ,  .  ^  ..  xt.     -nr  i  •       i 

.  J  r  i.  1-         I  •  1  u  •       •  chief  exceptions  are  the  MaJay  peninsula, 

and  fetiches  a  hifjli  price,   beinfj  in  re-     ,|  ,     ^       ,        j^o         xj  ^ 

r    xu    i-n    *  .•        •   .i.1  n  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Sumatra,  and  nearly 

lur  the  hill-stat ions  m  the  nnrth-wos-    ,,        ,    ,      n-n  i.  •      •        x.*  i.  j.\r 

the  whole  oi  13orneo  ;  countries  m  which  the 


iprovinces  of  India.     The  variety  called 
[Tangnn  piebald  is   common.     They  are 
id  trmid  at  first,  and  evince  a  strancre 


people  dwell  on  the  marshy  banks' of  rivers, 
in  which  there  is  not  even  a  bridle  path,  and 

,    „  1    i.  ^  X  fit  therefore,  only  for  the  boat  and  the  buf- 

toEapopeans,bntsoongetaocns.om.j,y^      ^,,,^  native  liorse  is  always   a  mere 
tbeir   new    master.,    and    fen-    their  I  p^,,^^  ^^,^^^  reacting  13  Lands  high,  and 

more  generally  of  about  12  hands.  There 
are  many  diflferent  breeds,  every  island  hav- 
ing at  least  one  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the 
large  islands,  several. 

Beginning  with  Sumatra,  there  are  here  at 

least   two   distinct  races, — the  Achin  and 

Batubara,  both  small  and  spirited,  but  better 

adapted  to  draught  than   the  saddle.     Tha 

small  but  excellent  breed  of  horses^  reared 

^  .        ,  .in   Achin   excel  all .  those    of    the  Archi- 

I the  hoof  often  cracks,  and  they  become    pclago,  excepting  those  of  Bimahin  Sum- 

"~-toed:  they    are  frequently  blind   of  |  bawa.     Those   of  Achin   have    fine   crests 


Jh,    endurance,   and  snre    footedness  | 

ptli  adapted  for  alpine  travelling.  While 

"igthe  Kara  K»ram  mountains,  whole 

are   sometimes    overwhelmed   by 

storms,  and  I  was  told  by  Billali  Shah, 

lief  merchant  of  Leh,  mentioned  that  in 

places  the  route   to  Tarkund   is  only 

ible  hy  the  bones  of  horses. 

le  Tanghan  of  Thibet  are  wonderfully 
and  enduring  ;  they  are  never  shod, 


when  they  are  called  **  Zemik" 
ones),  but  this  is  thought  no  great  de- 
They  average  51.  to  lOZ.  for  a  good 
il  in  Tibet;  and  the  best  fetch  40Z  to 
fin  the  plains  of  India,  wherig  they  be- 
accli mated  and  thrive  well.  Giantchi 
i^-jeuug  of  Turner)  is  the  best  mart  for 
im  the  eastern  part  of  Tibet,  where  some 
is  fetch  Tery  high  prices.  The  Tibetans 
the  foals  of  value,  messes  of  pig's  blood 
Jnw  liver,  which  they  devour  greedily, 
Mt  is  Raid  to  strengthen  them  wonderful- 
pbe  custom  Dr.  Hooker,  believes,  is  gene 


and  good  strong  shonlders,  in  which  latter 
particular,  as  also  in  height  of  wither,  they 
differ  very  much  from  tlie  horses  of  Java, 
and  the  islands  to  the  eastward  which  are 
generally  deficient  in  these  points.  They 
are  exported  to  Pen  an  g  and  Singapore  and 
are  driven  in  small  carnages. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  the  Archipelago, 
Java  is  that  in  which  the  horse'  most 
abounds,  and  here  we  find  several  different 
breeds,  as  those  of  the  hill  countries,  and 


those  of  the  plains.      Qenerally,  the  Java 
horse  is  larger  than  that  of  Sumatra,  but  in 
Central  Asia.      Humboldt  (Per.  Nar.  I  the  language  of  fhe  turf  has  less  blood  and 
•  320)  described  the  horses  of  Caraccas  |  bottom.      The  lowland  horses,    the  great 
casionally  eating  salt  meat.  |  majority,  are  apmewhat  coarse  and  slngg^h^ 
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bnt  the  upland  are  spirited,  smaller,  and  '  ennnieraHon  of  the     domestic    atiiinAls  of 
handsomer.  Cebu,  he  makes  nr>  menti<)n  oPthe  hone,  h 

The  horse,  althongh  of  a  very  inferior  the  city  of  Manilla  a  pair  of  good  ridiig 
breed,  is  fonnd  in  the  islands  of  Bali  and  horses  cost  from  100  to  120  dollars,  andn 
Lomboc,  but  the  next  island  to  these  east-  pnir  of  carriage  horses  from  120  to  t3(». 
■ward,  Sumbawa,  produces  the  handsomest  i  Of  course  they  are  much  cheaper  in  the 
breeds  of  the  whole  Archipelago.  They  |  provinces  where  they  are  reared.  Thehorsw 
are  the  Arab  of  the  Archipelago,  yet  the  ;  of  Sambawa,  Celebes  and  Snmba,  are  largely 
blood  is  not  the  same  as  the  Arab,  for  the  ;  exported  to  Java,  to  the  British  settlemeata 
small   horse   of    Sambawa,  althongh    very    in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  even  as  far m 


the  Manritius.     In  Balavia  a  ffood  Bima  or 
Bat^k    horse  is  worth  from  £10  to  £15. 


handsome,  wants  the  fine  coat  and  the  blood 

head   of  the  Arabian.      There   are  in    this 

island,  and   adjacent   islets,  three   different  '      T/ie  Barh  ho  famed  in  Enrope  wasneTW 

races,   that  of  Tarabora,   of  Bima,    and   oflhronghtto  India:  reared  by  the  Moore  of 

Gnnnng-api,  the  last  being  most  esteemed,      i  Barbary  and   Morocco,  dnring  their  domi- 

Next  to  Java,  horses  are  most  abnndant  I  nion  in  that  conntry  the  Barb  was  \n*Tv 
in  Celebetr.  These  are  inferior  in  beanty  to  \  dnced  into  Spain,  where,  however,  it  has  been* 
those  of  Sumbawa,  bnt  excel  all  others  of '  snifered  to  degenerate  greatly  since  their  ex- 
Ihe  Malayan  portion  of  the  Archipelago,  in  '  pulsion.  The  noble  Barbs  are  of  rareoccw* 
combining  the  qualities  of  size,  strength,  rence  even  in  their  own  conntry.  Thecoifr 
speed,  and  bottom.  •  |  mon  horse  of  Barbary  is  a  very,  inf«rior»v 

Avery  good  breed  is  produced  in  Snmba,  mal.  In  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  that 
called  in  our  maps  Sandalwood  island.  formp,  however,  even  the  Barbs  are  far  fr«» 

But  perhaps  the  best  breed  of  the  whole  \  excelling:  their  valuable  qualities,  andu 
Archipelago,  althongh  still  but  a  pony,  is  these  they  are  perhaf»s  unequalled  by  aaf 
that  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  superior  in  size  other  breed  in  existence,  are;  unrivalled  speak 
to  any  of  the  breeds  of  the  westei*n  islands,  surprising  bottpm,  abstinence,  patience  tw 
which  it  may  owe  to  the  superior  pastures  ,  endurance  under  fatigue,  and  gentleness w 
of  the  Philippines,  and,  possibly,  to- a  small  j  temper, 
admixture  of  the  Spanish  horses  of  Ameri-  i  Arabian  Horses  are  latterly  comparaliT^ 
ca,  although  this  last  is,  by  no  means,  an  I  little  seen  in  India.  The  demands  of  I»8» 
ascertained  point.  Generally,  the  horses  of !  have  become  greater,  and  a  larger  horBe»w 
the  Archipelago  are  hardy,  surefooted,  and  ;  greater  power,  hai*  been  needed,  toiBesfc*^ 
docile.  The  horses  are  all  entire,  and  the  I  wants  of  the  British  Government  fcp* 
mares  used  only  to  breed  and  as  beasts  of'  heavier  ordnance  and  beavier  soldias*" 
burden.  i  for  the  larger  carriages  now  in  use,  I'J"'^ 

By  the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  the  i  peans  and  the  wealthier  natives.  Also»tt* 
borse  is  only  used  for  the  saddle  or  to  carry  j  prices  demanded  for  the  Arab  horses  awW* 
burdens,  and  never  for  draught,  either   for  i  yond  the  means  of  ordinary  people,  and  tt» 


Arab  never  was   in-  great   request  in  In«* 
except  /IS  a  riding  horse. 

The  famous  Algerian  chief,  Abdel 
speaking  of  Ai'ab  horses  said — "  A  thoroi 
bred  horse  is  one  that  has  three  things  lo 
th  ree  things  short, three broad,and  three  thii 
clean.     The  three  things  lonp,  are  tbe« 
the  neck,  and  the  fore- legs.  The  three thi 
short,  are  the  dock,    the  hind  legs,  and 
back.     The  three  things  broad,  are  the ' 
head,  the  chest,    and  the  croup. '  The  tl 


plough,  or  wheel- carriage.  To  see  horses 
drawing  a  native  carriage,  except  in  imita- 
tion of  Europeans,  we  must  go  to  the  sculp- 
tures on  ancient  temples  in  Java,  where 
they  tbre  thus  represented. 

In  two  islands  only  of  the  Archipelago  is 
the  horse  found  in  the  wild  state,  Celebes 
and  Luzon,  the  only  ones  that  are  known 
to  have  extensive  grassy  plains  fit  for  its 
pasture,  and  in  these  it  is  caught  by  the  lasso 
and  broke  in  aa  in  the  Llanos  of  America. 

In  such  situations  it  is   certainly  far  more  j  things  clean,  are  the  skin,  the  eyes,  and 
likely  to  have  become  wild  from  the  domes-    hoof.     He  ought  to   have  the  withers 
tio  state  than  to  be  indigenous.     In   so  far    and  the  flanks  hollow   and  without  any 
as  Celebes  is  concerned  this  view  is  rendered    perfluoua  flesh.     These  are  very  nearly 
probable  by  the  name  being  a  corruption  to  :  words  which  writers  use  in  describing  ^ 
the  Javanese  from  one  language  of  that  island,  j  tion  in  horses,  and  in  these  matters,  tfe 
the  Wugi,  while  in  another,  the  Macassar,  |  fore,  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  their  » 
the  horse  is  called  *  the  bnflalo  of  Java.'     In  j  from  Arabian  writers, 
the  Philippines   it  is  not  even  alleged  that  ]      The  best  Arab  horses  are  bred  in  the 
the  wild  horses  are  anything  else  than  do-    by  the  Anizi  Arab,  in  whose  territory,  bw 
naeaticated  ones  become  so.     In  Pigafetta's    the  conquest  of  the  Wababeee,  the  d  ^ 
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"S^d  was  incladed,  where  the  richest 
^Bre  o(  Arabia  is  foonr).  Thafc  name,  in 
m,  nsed  to  procaro  a  high   price,  afc  all 

»,  for  a  horse. 

The  Arab  people  do  not  keep  any  long  pedi- 

of  their  thoroughbred  horses.  The  cer- 

(es  which  they  furnish  merely  give  the 

oftbeclnnp,  under  the  assnmption  tfiat 

parity  of  .blood  is  notorious  throughout 

itrii)c.  Of  all  their  domestic  animals,  Arabs 

the  greatest  value  on   tlieir  horses.     Of 

^•sajs  Xiebnhr,   they   have  two   great 

;be8,  the  Kadischi,  whose  descent  is  un- 

I,  And  the  Kochlani,  of  whom  a  written 

ilogj  has  been  kept  for  two  thousand 

.   The  Kadischi  are  in  no   better  esti- 

mthan  European  horses,  and  are  usually 

)jediii  bearing  bnrthens,and  in  ordinary 

The  Kochlani  sve  reserved  for  riding 

f.  They  are  higlily  esteemed  and  conse- 

It  are  very  dear.  They  are  said  to  derive 

rorigin  from  king  Solomon's  studs;  Ho  w- 

this  may  be,   they  are  fit  to   bear  the 

st  fatigues,   and  can  pass  whole  days 

ifc  food.  The  Kochlani  are  bred  chiefly 

bedouins  settled  between  Basra,  Mer- 

iiod  Syria.     That  of  Dhjulfa  seems  to  be 

it  nnmerous. 

Arab  horse,   says    Colonel  Shakes- 

erer  has  been  deemed  by  all  the  Bri- 

[ofioers  in  India,  as  the  very  best  under 

and  for  general  purposes  that  can  be 

in  India,  and  has  invariably  com- 

tho  highest  price  whether  bought 

incer,  a  charger,  a  hunter,  or  a  hack. 

le  soundest   horse,   the  most  endur* 

most  beautiful  to  the  eye,  the  most 

iuSy  and  tho  most  easily  broken  in. 

\j  aud  Bangalore  are  the  chief  marts 

tte  Arab  horse.     The  Nejid  from  the 

iceof  that  name  and  a  pure  Arab  breed, 

lAnizah  in  the  desert  two   marches  from 

lad  are  the  best.     The  Anisah   is  the 

inca  of  the  Arab  stallion  and  the  Turoo- 

niare.    In  the  Arab,  the  favorite  colors 

^Piya  of  kinds.     The  "  nila,"  i.e.,  a  gray 

a  blue  skin,  is   generally  nore  hardy 

*lje  "sabza,"   a  gray    with    a  light 

^  skin,  and  the  feet  of  the  ^'nila"  are 

generally  blaok  than  the  sabza.     The 

colours  are  bay  and  brown  of  different 

^  aud  cliesnnts.     Black  is  very  rare. 

roans  are   common.     The   hi&fh  caste 

Mice  most  bloodhorses,  goes  rather  near 

l^gronnd,  and  thus  trips  in  his   walk,   but 

go  at  full  speed  over  rock  and  stone, 

the  soil  is  not  visible,  or  up  and  down 

sides  of  a    precipice  and,  if   properly 

lied,  never  make  a  mistake. 

>me  of  the  Aniza  Arabs  have  a  great 

ince  in  the  foreheads,   and  are  not 
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ttitirked  at  the  root  of  the  ears  with  the  firing 
iron,  like  the  Nejid  and  other  Arab  horses. 

The  mark  put  on  the  highest  form  of  Nejid 
horse  is  a  very  fine  ci^eseent  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  irom  the  points  of  its  horns. 

Source  of  Supphf. — Arabian  horses  are 
latterly  but  little  seen  in  ludin.  The  demands 
of  India  for  horsee  liave  become  greater, 
and  a  larger  horse  with  greater  power 
has  been  mare  and  more  needed,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  Government  for  its  heavier  ordnance 
and  the  requirements  of  the  community  for 
the  conveyances  which  are  now  so  commonly 
in  use,  by  all  Europeans  and  the  wealthier 
natives.  Also  the  prices  demanded  for  the 
Arab  horse  are  beyond  the  means  of  the 
people,  and  it  never  was  in  great  request 
except  as  a  riding  horse.  Mr.  Palgrave 
tells  us  that,  at  the  preseiit  day,  n^ore  than 
half  of  the  Amb  horses  exported  to  Bom-: 
bay  are  shipped  from  the  seaport  of  Ko- 
weyt.  They  are  generally  brought  from 
the  north  of  Arabia,  or  the  Syrian  desert  and 
are  real  Arab  though  not  of  Nejdeah  breed. 
There  are  good  horses  of  this  kind  at  Hay  el 
and  Jabl  Shomer.  Those  of  Shomer  or 
Anizah  breed  are  high  blooded  and  offcen  very 
perfect  in  all  their  points.  The  best  of  the 
Nejid  horses  are  small,  few  reaching  fifteen 
hands,  and  fourteen  being  about  the  average, 
but  their  small  stature  is  not  observed,  in  their 
excellent  shape.  Full  in  the  haunches,  slop- 
ing shoulder,  slightly  saddle  backed,  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  springiness  without  any  weak- 
ness ;  head  broad  above  and  tapering  to  a 
nose,  fine  enough  to  drink  out  of  a  tumbler, 
a  fnlleye,  with  an  intelligent  yet  gentle  look, 
sharp  thorn-like  ear,  legs  fore  and  hind, 
clean  but  sinewy,  like  hammered  iron,  a  neat 
round  hoof,  just  the  requisite  for  hard  ground, 
the  tail  projecting  at  a  perfect  arch.  Coat 
smooth,  shining  and  light,  mane  long  but  not 
overgrown  or  heavy,  and  air  and  step  jaunty. 
But  the  genuine  Nejid  breed .  is  obtainable 
only  in  Nejid  and  the  distinctive  points  of  the 
Nejid  Arab  horse,  are  the  full  rounded 
haunch ;  the  slope  of  the  shoulder  and  the 
extreme  cleanness  of  the  shank.  In  Ne- 
jid breeding,  care  is  taken  to  select  a  good 
stallion  and  good  mare.  The  total  number 
is  about  5,000  and  horses  are  kept  only  for 
war  or  parade,  all  travelling  and  other 
drudgery  being  performed  on  Camels  or  on 
asses.  The  Nejid  horses  are  esteemed  for 
their  great  speed  and  endurance,  and  in  the 
latter  quality,  indeed,  they  are  unequalled, 
bearing  up  through  abstinence  and  labour, 
for  48  hours,  under  an  Arab  sky.  They  are 
often  ridden,  without  bit  or  bridle,  saiddle, 
rein  or  stirrup,  but  they  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  knee  or  thigh  and  to  the  voice>  can  be 
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wheeled   and    turned  and  brought  to  a  dead  '  roneous  notion  tliat  the  Arabs  mark  all  tWir 
stand  iix  mid  career  of  full  gfallop.     Mares  are  ;  horses. 

never  parted  with  and  good  st-allions  rarely  j  S.  Arabia.  In  the  south  of  Arabia,  the  borsw 
so.  Those  of  Ha);el  Mud  JabI  Shomerarea  fine  1  are  mere  *  rats,'  short  and  stunted, rajysed  and 
breed  and  horses  from  them  often  find  their  \  fleshlesB,  with  rough  coats  and  a  slouching 
wa}'  to  Europe. where  they  are  sold  at  high  |  walk;  but  with  fine  snake-like  head, eii« 
prices.  These  are  generally  the  produce  of '  like  reeds,  wide  and  projectintr  nostriK 
a  Jabl  Shoraer  mare,  with  Nejid  stallion  or  ,  lai-ge  eyes,  fiery  and  soft  alternately, bnwi 
the  reverse.  Their  height  varies  from  14  to  I  brow,  deep  base  of  skull,  wide  chest,  crook, 
over  16  hands  :  but  their  shape  is  less  ele-  ed  tail,  limbs  padded  with  muscle,  andlouit 
gant  than  the  Nejid  and  often  indicates  some  )  elastic  pasterns.  And  the  animal  put  oat 
defect  such  as  a  heavy  shoulder;  small  ■  to  speed  soon  displays  the  wondrouR  force 
rump,  shelly  or  contracted  hoof  or  small  j  of  blood.  In  fact,  when  buying  Arm, 
eye.  there  are  only  three  things  to  be  considered,, 

To  the  east  and  south  of  Toweyk,  the  j  blood,  and  again  blood. 
Arab  horse  Ici^es  in  beaaty  and  perfection,  I  In  Marco  Polo's  time  Aden  supplied  tht 
in  size  and  strength,  and  in  Oman,  they  re-  !  Indian  market,  and  it  was  told  to  Captaia, 
sembie  the  tattoo  of  India.  I  Bnrton  (Filgrimage,  III,  269)  that  the  Zi 

The  Arab  colts  bred  in  India  from  either  i  Mo^Jammed  and  the  Za  Husayu,  Mm- 
pure  or  imported  stallions  or  mares,  do  not  I  1*^«  of  the  Beni  Yam.,  a  large  tribe  liT^Dg 
come  to  their  strength  and  size  till  they  are  !  ^^^»^f  and  nortJi  of  Sanaa  m  Yemen  law 
six  or  often  seven  vears  old.  1  a  fine  Jarge  breed  called  El  Jaufi,  and  thaiti« 

„,,     ^        ,  *,        ■  ,  .  ,      T    ,.  „       I  clan  El  Aulaki,  rear  animals  celebratw  WJ 

The  (hpe  horses  brought  to  India  are  fine  ,  g^iftness   and   endurance.     The  other  racrt 


are  stunted,  and  some  Arabs  declare  tbil 
the  air  of  Yemen  causes  degeneracy  io  tl« 
first  generation.     The  bedouins,  on  tiiecoi*. 


looking  animals,  with  sound  limbs. 

Sifria. — Mr.  Robinson  says  there  ai*e  three 
breeds  of  horses   in    Syria,   the  true  Arab 

breed,  the  Turkonian,  and  theKurdy,  which  i  trary^  uphold  their  superiority,  and  talk 
is  a  mixture  of  the  two  former.  The  be-  ]  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  the  Africrt 
douins  of  Syria  count  five   noble   breeds  of  |  horse. 

horses,  descended  as  they  say  from  the  five  The  prices  of  horses  in  Arabia  contiDM 
favourite  mares  of  Mahomed,  Tanese,  Manek-  high.  In  Solomon's  time  the  Kgyptiwk«* 
eye,  Kokeyl,  Sablaye,  and  Djulfle.  These  [  cost  150  silver  shekels,  which,  if  thegrttttr 
five  principal  races  diverge  into  ancient  rami-  •  shekel  be  meant,  would  still  be  aboot  tie 
fications.  Every  mare,  particularly  swift  and  average  price,  £IS,  and  Wellsted  telk^  (j* 
handsome,  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  chief  j  306)  that 'several  of  the  Imam's  horses  mM» 
races,  may  give  origin  to  a  new  breed,  the  ;  time  were  of  the  noblest  breed  inNejid,«nD* 
descendants  of  which  are  called  after  her,  so  I  of  his  mares  being  valued  at  from  1,500  t» 
that  the  names   of  different   Arab  breeds  in  [  2,000  dollars. 

the  desert  are  innumerable.  The  horses  of  |  Persia. — Arabian  horses  are  not  very  cob* 
the  bedouin  of  Syria  are  mostly  small,  sel-  j  mon  in  the  north  of  Persia ;  but  the  breed l» 
dom  exceeding  fourteen  hands.  They  ride,  j  tween  them  and  a  Persian  mare  is  all  el* 
almost  exclusively,  their  mares,  having  the  i  gance  and  elasticity,  being  of  a  raj 
advantage  over  the  horses  in  speed  and  good    stronger  mould   than  the    Arab  of   Ng 


temper.  The  latter  they  sell  to  the  towns 
people,  or  to  the  fellahs.  They  object  to 
them,  not  only  because  they  are  mgre  vicious 
than  the  mares,  but  because  they  neigh, 
which  in  an  expedition  by  night,  might  be 
the  means  of  betraying  them.  They  are 
first  mounted  after  the  second  year,  from 
which  time  the  saddle  is  seldom  taken  off 
their  backs.  They  are  kept  in  the  open  air 
during  the  whole  year,  never  entering  the 
tent,  even  in  the  rainy  season.  In  summer, 
they  stand  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun.  In 
winter,  a  sackcloth  is  thrown  over  the  saddle. 
Like  his  master,  with  very  little  attention  to 
his  health,  he  is  seldom  ill.  Burning  is  the 
most  general  i^emedy,  and  as  this  is  done 
with  a  hot  iron,  it  has  given  rise  to  the  er- 


the  best  race  of  the  country.  The  Pen 
horses  never  exceed  fourteen,  or  fonrti 
and  a  half  hands ;  yet,  certainly,  on 
whole,  are  taller  than  the  Arabs. 

The  horses  of  Persia,  although  neither 
swift  nor  sa  beautiful  as  those  of  Aral 
are  larger,  more  powerful,  and  all  thi 
considered,  better  calculated  for  cavw 
Of  the  several  breeds  of  horses  in 
in  Persia,  the  most  valuable  is  that 
ed  the  Turkoman.  In  the  eyes  of  an 
lish  jockey,  however,  these  horses  woi 
hardly  seem  to  possess  a  single  good  poii 
They  are  from  fourteen  hands  and  a 
to  sixteen  hands  high,  have  long  legs 
little  bone  under  the  knee,  spare*  care 
and   large  heads.     But  what  renders  t 
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Turkoman  horses  so  valuable  to  the  natives 
iillieii'  size,  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
bipfwrting  fatiorae ;  for  they  have  been 
own  to  tmvel    nine    hundred    miles    in 
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crest  is  nobly  erect,  its  head  is  not  so   small 
or  its  coat  so  sleek  as  the   brood   of  Arabia, 
and  the  leng^th  of  its  l>ody  is  greater.     They 
will  perform  six  hundred  miles  in  7  or  even  6 
Ten  saceessive  days.     The  Arabian  blood  ■  day:i.  Those  thar  reach  India  are  reared  about 
also  been  introduced    into  Persia,  and  !  Balkli  and  Andkhu  and  Maimana. 
e  horses  bred  in  Dashtistan,  in    point  of  |      The  horses  of  the  Turko- Tartar  races  are 
and  symmetry,  emulate  tlie  most   ad-  ,  .     I .     The     Turkoman  hoi'se,   or  Arcromak, 
coursers  of  Xejid.     Their  usual  food  ■  chief! v  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
dmpped  straw    and  barlev  :    the   bed  is  |  the  Khanat. 

e  of  dung,  which   is  dried  and  beat  into  |      2.     The  Uzbek  liorse,    more  especially  in 
er,  and  regularly   every    mprning  ex-  !  thenorth  of  Bokharai,  and  in  Miankale  ;  and 
to  the  sun.     No  people  are  fonder,  or  |  lastly, 

more    care    of    their     horses,     than  ■      8.     The   Khokand  horse,  in     the  neigh* 
Persian?.     They  are    clothed    with  the    bourhood  of  Samarkand,  and  the  east   of   it. 
Wat    attention,    according   to    fhe    cli-  '      Independently     of    the   above    mentioned 
and  season   of  the  year,  and   in    the  ,  three  bree  Is,  there  are  twf)  more,  which  are, 
weather  are  put  into  the   stable  dur-    however,  inferior  to  the  former;  these  breeds 
he  day,  but  taken  out  at  night.     The  ,  are  the  following, — the  Kirj^hiz  horse   and 
in  Peraia  are  non  so  subject  to  internal  j  the  Karab  Airi,  the    latter   being   a  cross- 
era  as   in  England ;   but  their    heels    breed  from    the  Turkoman   stallion   and  an 
iBrariably  contracted,  fr(»m  the  badness  i  Uzbek  mare,  and  vice  versa.  All  these  breeds 
oeing^.  I  differ  from  each  other  by  their  coat,  as  well  as 

e  Persian    horses  brought   to  tfombay  ,  by  other  qualities. 

Basrah,  and  Bushaher  and  those  bred  !  The  Argomak  is  usually  tall,  well-shaped, 
fi  shores  of  the  gulf,  are  in  use  with  |  with  slender  legs,  and  a  swap-like  neck,  car- 
riti.sh  Gove  rn  men  tan  d  some  are  of  grt^at  .  ryiug  its  head  proudly  and  with  ease  aloft. 
,  stronsT  and  enduring.  The  Gulf  !  •  But  its  great  beauty  consists  in  the  pecu- 
are  out   of  Persian   mares  by  Arab    liar  lustre  of    its   coat,  which   is   especially 

observable  in   the  bay    coloured    Argomak. 


rkoman.     Horses  of  excellent  breed  are 
amongst  the    Turkomans    who  export 
lest  to  Afehanistan,   Persia  and  India. 
tAkbal  and  Yoraut  horse  is  little  inferior 
Arab   in    swiftness,  endurance,  and. 
of  form. 

f Turkoman  horse  is  a  fine  animal,  be- 

> fifteen  and   sixteen   hands  high.     He 

from  the  Arabian :  feut  the  cross    of 

of  the  conntry,  and  the  fine  pasture, 

Jgiven  him  greatsizeand  strength.  There 

Probably  no  horses  in  the  world  that  can 

so  much  fatigue.  Sir  J.  Mal(>nlm  ascer- 

ii  ftfter  minute  examination  of  the  fact, 

*he  small  parties  of  Turkoman  who  ven- 

several  hundred  miles  into  Persia,  used 

to  advance  and  retreat  at  the  average  of 

»y  one  hundred  miles  a  day.     They  train 

horses  for  these  expeditions  as  we  should 

race,  and  the  expression  they  use   to 

ibe  a  horse  in  condition  for  a  chapow  or 

is,  that  "  his  flesh  is  marble"  and  may 

ircliased  for  a  comparatively  small  sum. 

ie   Turkoman   horse  stands  very   high 

Ea'jtern  horse,  and   the  reports  as  to 

feats  show   him  to  be^a  very   superior 

d,  bat  they  are  almost  unknown  in  India. 

Turkoman  horse    around    the    Hindu 

is  carefully  reared.    It  is  a  large  bony 

d.  more  remarkable  for  strength  and 

than  symmetry    2\ud   beauty.     Its 


Their  defecteare,  a  narrow  chest,  and  a  scan* 
ty  tail  and  mane,  in  addition  to  which,  some 
have  the  defect  of  being  sad  die- backed. 
Tliese  defects  incapacitate  the  ArgOniHk  for 
undertakinglong  journeys,  and  it  would  be 
above  j.ll  things  unadvisable  to  make  use  of 
them  in  travelling  over  the  steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz,  because  tln^y  are  so  much  spoiled 
by  the  excessive  care  which  is  taken  of  tiiem, 
that  they  are  almost  incapable  of  finding 
food  for  themselves  not  onlvin  winter,  but 
even  in  .summer. 

Tits  TJzheh  horses,  which  are  smaller  than 
the  former,  and  inferior  to  them  in  point  of 
external  beauty,  have,  nevertheless,  many 
redeeming  qualities,  of  which  tiie  principal 
is  their  strength.  Some  of  thtir  defects 
arise  in  consequence  of  tlieir  being  badly 
broken  in  by  the  Uzbeks.  With  these 
horses,  the  pace  is  neither  a  walk  nor  a  pro- 
per trot,  but  what  the  Kossaks  term  a  grana 
or  short  trot ;  qu  ?  does  Baron  de  liode  here 
mean  the  amble  ?  The  second  defect  is 
that  the. Uzbeks  never  geld-  their  horses, 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  picket  them 
together,  but  each  horse  is  obliged  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  separate  stake ;  a  circumstance 
which,  although  trivial  at  first  sigh^,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Uzbek  camps  take 
so  much  room,  and  are  therefore  iii9re  ex- 
posed to  sadden  attacks.* 
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HORSE. 

The  Btrongest  race  of  the  Turko-Tnrtar 
liorses  is  nndonbtedlj  that  of  Khokand ; 
lience  they  are  usually  employed  by  carriers 
for  transporting  goods  from  one  place  to 
another.  Five  batman  is  the  usual  weight  of 
a  loaded  cart,  although  they  increase  the 
Aveight  sometimes  to  seven  and  eight  batman 
from  Bokhara  to  Samarkand.  The  power  of 
these  horses  becomes  still  more  apparent 
whenthev  are  used  as  packhorses.  Baron 
de  Bode  has  seen  a  horae  loaded  witli  two 
Jartije  tents,  some  kettles  flung  over  the  back, 
and  a  man  sitting  astride..  It  accompanied 
him  in  this  faRhion  the  whole  way  fn»m 
Samarkand  to  Karshi,  and  from  thence  to 
Bokhara. 

i'he  Karab-airi  is  a  verv  handsome  race  of 

■r 

horses,  in  size  equal  to  the  Uzbek  horse, 
but  in  the  shape  of  tlie  head  and  legs  resem- 
bling the  Argomak.  1'hey  are  reckoned 
good  racing-horses  in  Bokhara,  but  as  thej' 
are  trained  for  the  game  of  kakbari,  in 
which,  after  running  u>  certain  distance,  the 
riders  rest,  these  horses  cannot  hold  oat  a 
]irotracted  luce,  cfRpeciallj'  as  they  exhaust 
their  strength  from  the  very  outset. 

The  horses  of  the  Kirghiz  Kazak  are 
trained  to  run  rices,  in  distances  sonietinie-s 
Irom  twenty- five  and  thirty  to  forty  and 
lifty  verrits.  Every  Kirghiz,  in  setting  out 
on  a  journey,  fastens  to  his  saddle  n  bag  of 
'*  kurut"  or  clieese  made  from  sour  milk.  He 
Koaks  some  of  it  in  wat-er,  and  thus  appeases 
his  hunger  and  thirjit  together. 

Mtiss  of  the  Kirghiz  is  the  wild  horse  of 
the  Asiatic  plains.  This  animal  is  not  like 
the  wild  horse  of  S.  America,  wiiich  un- 
doubtedly sprung  from  those  taken  into  the 
countrv  bv  the  Spaniards.  lie  is  of  a 
distinct  race  from  the  Asiatic  horso,  very 
hmull  (not  so  large  as  an  ass),  beautiful  in 
form,  having  a  small  head  and  short  ears, 
:ind  varying  in  colour  from  black,  bay,  grey, 
and  white,  the  latter  being  the  most  raw. 
He  is  called  '  muss  *  by  the  Khirghiz.  His 
sense  of  smell  is  very  acute,  which  renders 
him  most  diflEicnlt  to  approach.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly fleet,  and  few  horses  can  run  him 
down.  In  hunting  him,  a  great  number 
of  Kirghis  assemble  and  when  the  6Cont<s 
have  found  the  herd,  tlio  horsemen  form 
Jin  extended  line  at  a  considerable  di&tance 
towards  the  steppe.  When  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  they  gradually  ride  up,  forcing 
the  herd  towards  a  jwiss  in  the   moautains. 


As  thev  approach   near   to  the   ravine    the  f      ^rnpoL*  paqqta     PofWrfArnmafi  J* 
hunters  draw   closer,   forming    a  crescent,      .HORSL-gASSIA.    Catbartocarpus  J* 


and  proceed  with  extreme  cantion  till  the 
Htallions  enter  the  pass.  While  this  has  been 
going  on,  another  party  of  hunters,  liaye 
made  their  way  into  the  pass,  taking  their 


HORNED  CHERRY. 

stAnd  in  the  narrowest  part,  and  waiting  till 
the  herd  appears.  Having  signalled  to  tlie 
hunters  on  the  plain  that  the  pass  is  Recant, 
the  whole  body  close  up  and  the  wild  ani- 
mats  are  in  a  ti*ap.  They  are  now  driveu 
onward  till  stopped  by  the  huutera  above, 
when  the  work  of  slaughter  begia.<s  and  \'%< 
numbers  of  these  beautiful  creatures  are 
killed  by  their  battle-aKOS.  Tlie  Kirgliis 
consider  their  flesh  the  greatest  dclicucy  the 
steppe  affords. 

Imported  /dor/ies.  —  The  supplie-*  in  British 
India  itself,  and  from  the  neigh booriujf  in- 
land countries,  have  been  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  and  wants  of  India,  and 
ever  since  1840  small  batches  have  been  re- 
ceired  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These 
are  horees  of  good  figure  and  ijood  temper, 
suitable  for  riding  horses  and  for  draft,  but, 
like  the  Arab  horse,  higher  priced  than  cm 
easily  be  afforded.  Australia  however  haa 
taken  a  hold  on  the  Madras  and  (Jakotta 
markets  and  a»-e  termed  *'  Walers."  What 
number  of  new  horses  of  «11  sorts  are  need* 
ed  for  British  India  annually,  isnotknowsi 
but,  the  town  of  Maolras  alone  takes  aboal 
sixty  every  month  and  the  following  liaw 
been  the  nurahers  oF  Walers  imported  into 
Calcutta  since  18G3-64. 
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f.ird's  Dictionary,  p.  1 65.  Eng.  Ctic.  p.  ^ 
Skiufier's  Ooerhmd  Journey,  Vul  11-  p-  ** 
NiebiihrsTraveU,  Vol.  II.  p.  301.  Sh' 
peare*s  wild  sports  of  India.  Paigrave.  \ 
ii.  p.  97.  Robinsons  Travels,  Vol.  11.  p^l' 
356.  Porters  Travels,  Vol.  II,  p.  536.  H ( 
sted's  Travels,  Vol.  1,  p. .  306.  Kinnek't  & 
graphical  Memoirof  tlie  Persian  JSnpire,  \ 
38  to  4 1 .  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia  Vol.  h 
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HORSE  ALMOND  TREE.    Eko.  S 
calia  foetida.  —  Ltrm. 
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nicus. 

HORSB-CAT.     Civet. 

UORNED  CUERRI.    Eso.  Praaw 
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HOBSFIELD. 


HOSHANGABAD. 


L  HORSE  CHBSNUT.     ^sculus    hippo- 1      HORTON  PLAIN,  a  few  miles  from  Nu- 
umikoFtiviik  indicfi. --Royle,  i  wera   Elia^   in  Ceylon,  is  the  highest  table 

HORSE  GRAM.  Enq.  Doliuhos  uniflorus.  j  land   in   that    isHbnd.     The    pitcher  plant, 
Cooltee,  Hind.  >  Nepenthis  distillatoria,  grows  in  great  luzu- 


) 


rian(*e  on  it. 

I      HORTUS  MALABARICUS,  this  boto- 
nicai  work   was  undertaken  at   the  8ugges* 


HORSE  HIDE.     See  Leather. 

;borse  radish. 

deBretauge,    Fa.  |  Raphanus  rusticanua,  Lat.    ^^;^    ^^  '^^^^  ^on  Rheeder'a    Dutch'' Go. 
Bie  pnngent  root  of  the  Cochleaiia  armo-    veriior  of  Malabar :   the  apecimeus  were  col- 
lia of Xrmttfliw,  a  perennial  plant  common' lected   in     1674    and    1G75   by    brabmaoa, 
)ist  places  of  Europe  and  grown  in  India.  |  and  sent  to  Cochin,  where  drawings  of  them 

were  e.xecuted  by  MathsBus,  a  Carmelite 
and  missionary  :  corresponding  descriptions 
were  at  the  same  time  made  in  the  Malabar 
language,  which  were  afterwards  translated 
into  Portuguese    by   Emanuel    Carneiro,   a 


used  as  a  coudiinent,  and  is  besides  an 
fie  of  ihe  materia  mediea. — Waterston. 

lORSB  RAMSH  TREE. 


Sagal, 
Moriaben, 


Mahr. 


Sigramalla    soban 

jana, 
Muranghai  yer, 
Munaga  veru, 


Sans. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


ban,  (seedM)  Ab 
Blno. 
DuiL. 
•ke-jhar-ld- 

Hind. 
^ke•jhar.k^-jur,  „ 
pterygosper- 
Hvperanthera 
igi,  Lat.  1 

tree  grows  easily  from  seeds,  in  gar- 
only  requiring  watering  for  the  first 
months.  The  8ci*aped  roots  are  very 
horse  radisli,  and  are  served  up  as  a 
iiote.  The  long  pods  are  boiled  and 
as  a  vegetable,  also  made  into  curry, 
flowers  and  leaves  are  used  as  a  vege- 
iud  its  gam  is  used  medicinally. — 
if.    Voiifi. 

lE-SHOE  BAT.     See  Cheiroptera. 
)R8E  TAIL    The  tails  of  the  horse  and 


Picas.  (  Cochin  interpreter,  and  from  that  into  Latin 
by  Hermann  van  Douep,  the  Secretary  to 
the  city  of  Cochin :  the  whole  was  nndet 
the  superintendence  of  Casearius,  a  mission- 
ary there.  The  work  was  at  length  pub- 
lished  at  Amsterdam  between  1686  and 
1/03,  in  12  volumes  folio  with  7 94  plates,  and 
was  edited  by  Commelyn,  who  has  occasion- 
ally added  remarks  on  the  plants. —  Wig  id's 
Prodromus  Florm,  Vol.  I,  p^  vii. 

HORU,  of  Sqrat.  Urtica  heterophylla. 

HORIIS,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  fictions  in  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  mythologies  is  that  of  the  annual 
disappearance  and  resurrection  of  Horns,  or 
the  solar  Osiris,  and  the  lamentations  for 
Adonis  and  the  joy  at  his  restoration.  These 
an  well  as  the  Deot^han  of   India,  bear  evi- 


lYak  are  used  as  standards.    Amongst ,  dent   reference  t.o  the  sun's  annual  motion. 


:oman,  the  Tupha,  Tugh  or  Tau,  ac 

to  UemusMt,  is  the  Turkish  name  of 

-tail  standard,  but  is  applied  hIso  by 

^incRe  to  the  Yak-tail^  which,   rcspec- 

with  those  nations  mark  jt'he  supreme 

iry  command. -r-Re^/t    siir    les  hmrjue.^ 

fet,  303 ;  alitn  h'Olisson,  I,   40  in  Yule 

U  I.  pa.  clxxiv. 

^RSPIELD,  Dr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
»*8Cataloirue  of  Birds  in  the  IndiaHouse 
tm,  appeared  in  1856  and  1858.  Dr. 
afield  was  one  of  the  earliest  naturalists 
irinjf  in  India,  thoutrh  the  extent  of  his 
imin  Java  and  Sumatra,  is  unfortun- 
bntlittle  known.  His  researches  in  Java 
16  neighbouring  islands  began  in  1802, 
rere  continued  till  1819.  During  that 
be  collected  upwards  of  two  thousand 
the  most  cartons  and  interesting  of  I 
have  been  published  by  Messrs. 
and  Bennett,  in  the  *  Plantae  J&vani- 
riores '  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
botanical  works  of  the  day,  and 
[Host  important  for  the  Indian  botanist 
*  idy  with  atteution: — Drs,  Hooker  and 
n. 


Elliott  Supp.  Gloss.  See  Macrob.  Saturn. 
Lib.  I.  Cap.  21.  and  the  authorities  quoted 
in  the  Fetes  de  la  Nature,  vol.  I.  p.  125. 

HOSKA,  king  of  Israel,  murdered  king 
Pekah  B.  C.  72^5,  and  began  to  reign  B.  0 
727.  Salmauassar  attacked  him  B.  C.  721 
and  made  him  tributary,  and  in  719  Samaria 
was  taken  and  the  people  carried  away  to 
Assyria  and  Medea.  Bansen. 

HOSKIN,  asonof  Ali. 

HOSKIN  ABDOOL.  see  Baba  Wullee. 

HOSKIN   KE  FAQEERAN,  Moharrara 
faqeers. 

HOSHANGABAD,  a  town  in  the  central 
provinces  of  India  in  the  Sagur  and  Nerbud* 
da  territories.  Mandoo,  now  in  ruins,  wful 
some  time  the  capital  of  the  independent 
mahomedan  kingdom  of  Malwa.  It  is  on  a 
spur  of  the  Vindhia  mountains,  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  plains 
of  Nimar,  having  a  site  at  an  elevation  of 
more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  <a 
climate  not  unlike  that  of  the  Mohtoor  sana- 
tarinm  with  similar  scenery.  The  city  of 
Mandoo  was  founded  by  Hoshung^  shah,  also 
;  the   founder  of  .Ho.shuugabad  ;  the  second 
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HOT  SPRINGS. 


HOT  SPRINGS. 


king,  Mahomed  Khiljee,  erer.ted  a   niftnao- I  formed  by  these  wells,  M.  Reviinud  found ani 
Itjum  of  white  marble   over  the  reriTftins  of   forwarded  to  Ciivier  two  fishes  which  he  t«J 
Hoshung    shah,  still  in  good  preservation,    from  the  wat/cr  at  a  time  when  his  thern^ 
The     Mandoo   hill,  on     which   the  hiiidoo    meter  indicated  a  terapernture  of  37^ 
queen  would  recline,  to  gaze   on  the  sacred    mur  equal    to  115®.    of  Fahrenheit. 
Nurbudda  winding  through  Nimar  ;  close  to    oue  was  an  Apogon,  the  other  an  Ami 
this  terrace  was  erected  a  palace,  near  a  well    and  to  each,  from  the  heat  of  its  hftbitat,^ 
known  spring,  which  to  this  day  is   called    assigned  the  specific  name  of  **thermali| 
the    Queen's    fountain.      In    general,    ma-  |  Also  a  loehe.  Cobitis  thermalLs,  and  a 
bomedan   ruins  are   situated    on  the  plain,    Nuria  thermoicos,    were   found  in  the 
without  any  imposing   back-ground    to   the  ■  springsofKanneo,  ataheatof40®Cent,ll 
picture,  but  at  Mandoo  the  ruins  are  situat-  I  Fahr,  and  a  roach  Leuciscus  thermalis,  v) 
ed  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  mountain  scene-  '  the  thermometer  indicat-ed  50  ®  Cent.  IJ 


ry,  so  that  the  combination  of  works  of  art 
with  the  beauties  of  nature  i»  most  charm- 
ing, 

HOSHTARPUR,  in  L.  SI  ©  32'  2 ;  N.  L. 
75  ®  53*  9,  B.  a  large  civil  and  military  sta- 
tion, in  the  Panjab,  N.  of  Ludhiana.  Mean 
height  of  the  cantonment,  is  1,066  feet 
above  the  sea. 

HOT  A,  Sans,  he  who  directs  the  homa  or 
burnt  offering,  from  "hoo"  Sanscrit,  to 
offer.  The  Hota  throws  the  clarified  butter 
on  the  fire  in  the  burnt  offering,    repeating 


Fahr.     Fish   have  been   taken  from  g: 
spring   at  Pooree   when    the  thermoi 
stood  at  112  ^  Fahr.,  and  as  it  l>elon{ 
a  carnivorous  genus,  they  mnst  have 
prey  living    in  the   same  high  tero[ 
Fishes  have  been  observed  in  a  hot  spr 
Mauiha  which  raises  the  thermometer  to  ii 
and  in  another   in  Barbary,   the  usual 
peratnro  of  which    is  172  ° ,  and   Hwnl 
and  Bonpland,    when    travelling  in 
America,  saw  ^shes  thrown  up  alire 
volcano,  in  water  that  raised  the  t<?mper 
the   proper  formulas.     Ward' a  mew   of  the  \  to    210®     being    two    degrees    below 


Hindoos,  vol.  II.  p.  17. 

HOTRI,  See  Hindu  .or  Hindoo. 

HO-TSING,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  missionary  Imbert,  tho  Fire-springs, 
**  Ho-tsing"  of  the  Chinese,  which  are  sunk 
to  obtain  a  carburetted-hydrogen  gas  for 
salt-boiling,  far  exceed  the  European  artesi- 
an springs  in  depth.  These  fire-springs  are 
very  commonly  more  than  2,000  feet  deep  ; 
and  a  spring  of  continued  flow  was  found  to 
be  3,197  feet  deep.  This  natural  gas  has 
been  used  in  the  Chinese  province  Tse- 
tschuau  for  several  thousand  years;  and 
*'  portable  gas,**  in  bamboo-canes,  has  for 
ages  been  used  in  the  city  of  Khiung-tscheu. 
More*  recently,  in  the  village  of  Fredonia, 
in  the  United  States,  such  gas  has  been 
used  both  for  cookiujr  and  for   illumination. 


boiling  point.  The  springs  of 
are  situated  in  low  gronnd,  aboan( 
quartz,  surrounded  by  low  jungle, 
unhealthy  country,  Of  the  two  warm 
in  the  province  of  Ouva,  one  is  at 
in  Upper  Ouva,  about  1861  feet 
level  of  the  sea,  where  the  mean  atiinalj 
peratnre,  is  about  69  °  ;  the  other  i»| 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Alipoota,  iftf 
Ouva,  near  the  path  on  the  way  tjo  Eot 
abont  1061  feet  above  the  lovol  of ' 
where  the  mean  annual  tem)>cratare 
bably  about  76  ®  . 

There  are  two  warm  springs  in  tlie 
thti  Godavery. 

Hot  springs,  about   150  in  number, 
near   Wujeimbaee,   in  the  Bhewnday 
of  the  Tauiia   collectorate.     The 
disfciact,  in  wiiich  they  occur  boitlers 


Curiosities  of  Science,  p.  118. 

HOT  SEASON.  Noay  kalsoo-doo  Burm.  I  the  river   Tansa,  on  the  Du*ranel  side 
HOT-SPRINGS  occur,  in  Ceylon,  in  two    Bhewndy  talook,  and   is  seemingly 
places  in  the   Kandyan    province,    at    Ba-    to  the   villages  of  Akulkolee,  Ganesl 
dulla,  at  Kitool    near   Binteune,  near  Ya-  ]  Gorad,  and  Ninibuwullee,  in   a  tract 
viootoo,  in  tho  Veddah  country,  and  a  fourth  1  3  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad.  The 


at  Kanneah  7  miles  beyond  Trincomallee. 
ar»d  there  are  two  in  the  province  of  Oova. 
Their  waters  are  considered  eificacious  in 
cutaneous  ailments  and  rheumatism.  A  fifth 
is  said  to  exist  near  the  Pa ti pal  A ar,  south 
of  Batticoloa.  The  water  in  each  is  sufficient- 
ly pure  to  be  used  by  the  natives  for  domes- 
tic purposes. 

In  the  hot  springs  of  Kannea,  the  water 
flows  at  a  temperature  varying  at  different 
seasons  from  85  ®  to  Ho  °  .     In  the  stream 


Koond  spring,  which    is  the  hottest, 
temperature  of  1 30.60.  Hot  springs, 
a  temperature    of  87  ® ,  rise  throngl 
limestone  tiear  the  Pindee  hills  and 
of  gas  escape  from  round  holes  iu  the 
and  mud  covering  the  bottom  «)f  the 
About  five  miles  north  of  the  hot  sprii 
Urjunah  and   four  miles  aouth  of 
Kair,     sandstone     caps     a   geniiy 
ground,  covered    with  basaltic  soil 
the  last  mentioned  town  many  hot 
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in  the  arsfillacecms    limestone,   winch 

been  pemarkably  broken   up  and    al- 

by  the   g^tobnlar    basalt   protruding 

)ngh  it  itt  different  places.     The  principal 

lings  issoe  at  the  foot  of  tlie  rising  ground, 

fihe  rock  is  most  remarkably  altered. 

temperature    (87  ®  )  was  the  same  as 

of  Uijanah,  on  the   other  side  of  the 

iee  hills,  and  it   did  not  vary  daring  the 

land  cold  monChs  of  1831  and  1833. 

Muchiftan. — Lt.  Pottinger  halted  at  Bas- 

and  found   the  hot   well  upwards  of 

m  jards   in     circumference,   and   two 

three  feet    in     depth;    in     the    centre 

fWM  a  oircalar   pipe  bnilt   of  red  burnt 

aboat  eight  inches  in  diameter,   and 

as  nmny  of  being   level    with  the 

r,  which  boiled  out  oif  it  as   thick  as  a 

jsfhigh.with  considerable  viplencOj  and, 

50,80  heated  that  he  coald  not  ventare 

it  his  hand  into    the   ebullition*     One 

of  the  well  had    been  gradually   worn 

hy  the  incessant  gushing  of  water  over 

id  thence  a  limpid  brook  flows  past  the 

Mnd  suffices  the  husbandmen   for  the 

kion  of  their  grounds.     He    bathed  in 

im  about  five  yards  from  its  source, 

i>nnd  the  water  pleasantly  tepid,  with  a 

ig  sulphureous  smell  and  tast^e,    which 

lit  for  culinary    purposes;  but   the  Be- 

regard   it  as   aperient  in  its  effects, 

excellent  specific   in  cutaneous   dis- 

^Jtoom. — Hot  springs  occur  at  Buk- 
tti    Bheerbhoom,      There   are   about 
'these,  each  being  enclosed  by  little 
'•f  sandstone  in  the  form  of  wells,  and 
by  different  names,  taken  from  those 
tehiiidoo  gods.       The   spring    that  has 
nghest  tempemture  is  the  Soorajkoond, 
web,  sajs  a  hindu  traveller,  we  could 
■Jponr  hand,  and  in  which  Jiu  e^g  may 
"•led,  but  not  rice,  of  which  he  threw  in 
Hal  to  try  the  experiment  A  few  paces 
the    Soorajkoond   is   a    cold    spring, 
•are-^prings  in  the  bed  of  the  Papharn,' 
*her-of-sins.     The  water  of   the    Set- 
has  a  milky   whitenes*,  whence   the 
of  its  name, 
nfervffi  abound    in   the   hot  springs  of 
ikhund,  and  two  species,  one  ochreons 
%  and  the   other  green,  occur  on   the 
■^  of  the  tanks  themselves,  and  in  the 
It  water ;  the  brown-  is  capable  of  hear- 
se greatest  heat  and  forms  a   belt   in 
water  than  the  green  :   both   appear 
d  luxuriant  strata,  wherever  the  tem- 
JPe  is  cooled  down  to  168°  and  as  low 

^f©  IB  a  hot  spring  near  Chirana  Pnteh, 
another  at  iSalanama  in  liambu.     Tin 
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has  been  procured  near  Taba,  and  also  near 
Chirana  Puteh. 

There  are  two  hot  springs  in  the  village  of 
Knjoorah. 

Sind. — Pectines,  a  few  coats  of  small  spiral 
and  bivalve  shells  are  met  with,  but  in  no 
abnndanee,  till  nearing  the  Hub  or  Pub  river 
beyond  the  basin  formed  by  the  curved 
ridges,  small  fossil  crabs  and  other  fossils 
similar  to  the  KuiTachee  bed  from  all  the 
other  formations  in  Sind.  There  are  a  few 
other  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
hot  springs,  but  they  are  cold  and  chiefly 
salt.  The  other  hot  springs  of  Sind  are 
the  Lukkee  and  Grazee  Peer  springs ;  of  the 
latter  Lt.  Maclagan  gave  the  following  ac- 
count: There  is,  he  says^-a  hot  spring  on  a  con- 
siderably elevated  plateau  upon  the  hill  called 
Bhil,  above  Gazee  Peer,  a  f^aint's  shrine,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Shall  Hussnn,  on  the 
Meunchar  lake.  He  could  not  hold  his  hand 
ill  the  spring  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
water  fills  a  small  i^servoir  under  a  clump  of 
trees,  then  escapes  in  •  a  narrow  stream 
which  flows  along  to  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  and  throws  itself  over  the  rook  in  a 
white  cascade."'  The  sulphur  springs  near 
the  village  of  Lukkee,  like  the  springs  at 
Mungul  Peer,  are  three  in  number,  but  ar^e 
much  more  highly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur, though  their  temportiture  is  not  so 
great.  The  following  is  the  temperature  of 
sulphur  springs  near  Lukkee  pass,  lower 
Sind  4 

1st  Spi-ing  at  12  A.  M.  water  102 **  F.  in 
shade  82*  F. 

2nd  spring  at  12-12  A.  M.  water  103"*"  F. 
in  sun  86  ®  F. 

3rd  Spring  at  2  P.  M.  water  105  ^  ".F.  in 
shade  68  F. 

Water  boiled  at  t.hird  spring  by  thermo- 
meter, at  212*75'  and  at  Kurrachee  by 
same  thermometer  at  214® — Difference, 
1®25.* 

Nos.  1  and  2  might  almost  be  called  one 
spring,  as  they  are  separated  only  by  a  foot 
or  two  of  rock.  No.  3,  being  some  little  dis- 
tance from  them  at  the  foot,  but  the  waters 
of  all  unite  and  flow  throusrh  the  lowei* 
range  or  rather  ridge  of  rocks,  and  are  then 
lost  in  the  sandy  bed  of  what  must,  during 
the  rains,  be  a  mountain  torrent,  the  watei* 
collected  in  the  pools  had  an  azure  hue : 
there  is  *a  great  deal  of  sediment  con- 
tained in  it  on  first  issuing  from  the  rocks, 
which  is  deposited,  as  it  flows  along  the 
margins  of  the  stream  and  on  the  stones 
at  its  bottom  in  a  red,  yrllow  and  white, 
and  all  throe  combined  gave  a  ci'ustlike  con- 
gealed froth. 
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HOT  SPRINGS. 

Mannie  Karn  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Parbutti  (or  Parub)  river. 
There  is  .a  large  village  here,  and  high 
mountains  covered  with  snow  environ  the 
place.  There  are  several  hot  springs,  three 
or  four  of  which  boil  furiously.  The  latter 
issue  out  of  rocks  near  the  edge  of  the  river, 
and  dense  steam  rises  out  of  them  in  consi- 
derable volumes,  heating  the  air  all  round, 
absolutely  darkening  the  path  for  a  few 
yards,  and  the  heat  is  very  distressing. 

All  the  inhabit«,nta  of  Munnie  Karn  cook 
their  food  in  these  boiling  springs,  and 
wood  is  never  used  by  them  for  culinary 
purposes. 

Ladak. — Many  hot  springs  occur  in  Laclak 
but  the  best  known  are  those  of  Nubra, 
Puga,  and  Chushnl,  the  two  first  have  clear 
water  and  a  temperature  of  167  ^  with  beds 
of  soda  below  the  springs.  Those  at  Puga, 
occur  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  where  they 
bubble  out   at  temperatures    from  80  ^  to 


HOT  SPRINGS. 

4th  September  1844-,  5-30  P.  m.  Tempm- 
ture  of  water,   99  F.     Temperature  of  «r, 

85  ^ry  F. 

The  water  of  these  sprinsrs,  where  it  first 
issues,  has  a  slightly  sulphureong  smell  and 
taste,  but  after  a  short  exposure  to  the  air, 
becomes  perfectly  sweet  and  pure;  it  leaves  a 
slightly   blackish    deposit   on  the  pebbleR. 
The  rocks  in  the  vicinity  are  found  inridgw 
in  nearly  r»oncentric  curv^.     The  strata  ap. 
pear  to  dip  from  the  centre  of  the  conrseat 
an  angle  varying  from  60^  to  80®.    They 
consist  of  an  upper  cap  of  coarse  liroestone 
ovferlaying    coarse    soft    sandstone,  belot 
which  the  strata  is  hidden  by  debris.    The 
rocks    abound   with   exuvisB  of   zoopbit«s, 
echini   ^nd  pectines,  a  few  casts  of  small 
spiral   and  bivalve  shells   are  met  with,  but 
in  no  abundance,  till  nearing  the  Hub  or 
Pub  river.   Beyond  the  basin  formed  bf  *be 
curved  ridges,  small  fossil   crabs  atidolW 
fossils   similar    to  the  Knrrachee  bed  form 
the  other   formations  in    Sind.    There  are 


140°,      The    hottest    contain   chloride  of  i      -        ,,  ,         .     ,,  •  i_l      l    j^ 

soda,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  solution  '  ^/^^  ""tf'  'V^!""^  'n  tlie  xieighbonrboodrf 
and  those  of  low  temperature   chloride,  and  !  *^?«^   hot   springs,  but   they   are  cold  and 

borate  of  soda.     The  hot  spring  of  Chushul  1  ^"|S?^  ^^'^-     ,    .  .  r  o-  j        4U 

1  .  ,  o  exa  o      -iu^  4  4..«*^  The  other  hot  sprmcrB   of  Smd  aretM 

has  a  temperature  of  9d  °   without  taste  or  1  ^    i  i  ^  r^         ^  t»  *^  -r  au 

smell,  but  is  said  to  have  medicinal  proper- 
ties. 

A  hot  spring  occurs  at  Behitsil  in  the 
Basha  valley  in  Little  Tibet,  from  which 
a  deposit  of  sulphur  occurs.  Two  hot 
springs,  sulphureous  and  chalybeate,  also 
occur  near  the  village  of  Diichin,  in  Little 
Tibet.  The  temperature  of  one,  visited  by 
Mr.  Vigne  was  1 54  ®  Fahr.  One  occurs 
twelve  miles  east  of  Rajawur,  the  tempera- 
ture about  140*^.  It  is  salphureous  and 
deposits  sulphur  in  its  coarse. 

Sind. — The  following  means  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  hot  springs  at  Peer  Mungul,  or 
Manga,  or  Mungear,  were  taken  in  Septem- 
ber I  844  by  Major  Baker  and  Lt.  Maclagan. 

Temperature  of  Ist  Spring.  Fahrenheit. 


Water. 

Air. 

4  th         1130 

A.M. 

119- 

89  «  25 

4th           4-i5 

P.  M. 

n8-25 

86- 

4th           9*5 

P.M. 

117- 

86- 

^th           5*45 

A.  M. 

119- 

78- 

5th            9-5 

A   M. 

119* 

83' 

Temperature  of  2nd 

Spring. 

Fahrenheit. 

4th        11-4,5 

A.M. 

127-5 

.91- 

4  th           4-55 

P.  M. 

126-25 

86-5 

4bh           9-25 

P.  M. 

12605 

■  SO- 

4 th           5-50 

A.  M. 

128-25 

TS- 

.5th           915 

A.  M. 

128 

83* 

2®  25'  hotter  than  the  hottest  spring  of 
Switzerland.  Tempcrjiture  of  3rd,  and  prin- 
cipal spring  which  is  the  saint's  bhriuc,  and 
wliicli  Iccds  the  alligator  pondH, 


Lukkee   and  Gazee    Peer   springs ;  of  tbe 
latter.  Lieutenant  Maclagan  gave  the  foK 
lowing  account:    *' There  is  a  hot  spnng 
on   a   considerably   elevate   plateau  npoa 
the  hill   called  Bhil,   above  Gazee  Peer,  a 
saint's   shrine,  a  few  miles  west  ofSWi 
Hussun,  on  the  Meunchar  Lake.    HeooaM 
not   hold     his    hand     in    the    spring  f« 
any    length  of    time.      The  water  fills  * 
small    teservoir    under  a    clump  of  twes 
then  escapes  in  a  narrow  stream  which  So*' 
along  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  thro«« 
itself  over  the  rock  in   a  white  casc*^* 
The  following  is  a  memorandum  ofthetem* 
perature  of  the   sulphur    springs  near  th0 
village  of  Lukkee.  Like  the  springs  at  HnW 
gul  Peer,  tliey  are  three  in  number,  bnt 
much  more  highly  impregnanted  with 
phur,   though   their  temperature  is  not 
great. 

Temperature  of  sulphur  springs  near  Lt 
kee  pass,  lower  Sind, 

1st  spring  at  12  A,  M.  water  102°  F.  air  in 

2nd  spring  at   12-12  A.  M.  water  103°"  P.Jurii 

sun  86-  Farh. 
3rd  spriug  at  2  R  M.  water  105°"  inaharte  68 
Water  boiled  at  third  Bpring  by  thermometer,! 

212®  75'  and  at  Kur^heo  by  same  thcrmomeMT* 

2 14**— Difference  1°  25.' 

• 

Nos.  1  and  2  might  almost  be  called 
spring,  as  they  are  separated  only  by  a  M 
or  two  oF  rock.     No.    8,    being  some  X\^ 
distance   from  them,  but   the  waters  of 
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ufeatid  flow  throe gh  ibe  lower  range  or 
tber  ridge  of  rocks,  and  are  then  lost  in  the 
idy  bed  o£  what  must,  daring  the  rains, 
I  a  moniitain  torrent :  the  water  collected 
t£e  pools,  had  an  azure  line  :  there  irt  a 
U  deal  of  sediment  con  rained  in  it  on  first 
ling  from  the  rocks,  whicii  is  deposited, 
lit  flows  along  the  margins  of  the  stream 
OQ  the  stones  at  its  bottom,  in  red,  yel* 
aod  white,  and  all  three  combined  gave 
[enutiike  congealed  froth,  but   he  did  not 
)w  what  it  contains.     On   adding  a  little- 
of  silver  to  aboat  a  wine  glass  fall  of 
water,  a  considerable  fiaky  white  deposit 
immediately  to  the  bottom,  which  short- 
fter  acquired  a  violet  hne,  and  on  expo- 
to  the  sun's  rays  became  almost  black  ; 
adding  a  few   crystals    of    barytes   to 
)er  glassful,  the  water  in  which  was 
)t]j  clear,  it  at  once  became  like  milk 
water,  bat  shortly  after  it  settled,  a  con- 
>le  white,  deposit  falling   to  the  bot.« 
of  the  gla>vs.     On  adding  a  little  potass 
lother  glass  of  water,  a  few  minute  bnb- 
of  air  or  gas  escaped  from  the  crystal, 
eyenfcually  the  water  became  slightly 
^id  and  on  clearing,  a  slight  white  depo- 
[was  observed  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
high  range  of  rocks  in  their  vicinity 
[tkind  of  soft  limestone,   at  least   the 
exposed  to  the  weather  are  sofl  and 
i.almostlike  chalk,  but  seemingly  with 
icrjstals  of  sulphnr  in  it.     The  lower 
or  rather  ridge  is  coarse  sandstone, 
with  lime ;  the  strata  in  some  parts 
»t  perpendicular,  and  in  others  curv- 
There  is  seen  from   top,  a  jumble  of 
'of  all  sizes,  shapes    and   colours ;  the 
ones  apparently  full  of  beds  of  gypsum, 
'^tinnation  of  them,  beyond  the  Lnkkee 
was  fall  of  that  substance.     Nasseer 
commenced  to  work  the  sulphur  here 
foond  it  a  losing  speculation    owing   to 
not  having    descended    deep    enough 
Jgb  the  blue  marl  at  the  base  of  the  ridge. 
"Itere  is  a  sulphurous  hot  spring  at  Tulsi- 
in  the  centre  of  Geer,  in  Kattyawar. 
^yarpanas  (hot  water)  spring  near  Ma- 
rries water  115®   is  said  to  be  useful 
fheumatism. 

^Hot  springs,  issue  from  the  flats 
a  stream  at  Chung-leng,  16,170  feet 
^6  the  sea ;  the  temperature  122  ®  to 
•  The  hot  springs  of  India  are  resorted 
the  people  for  the  cure  of  lingering 
^^U.^Beng,  As,  8oCt  Jour.  Noa.  ex.  civ, 
\^t  1848.  Forbes  Eleven  years  in  Ceylon, 
u.  p.  49.  Bengal  As.  Soe.  Journal,  No. 
»^  August  1848.  Mrs.  Hervey's  Adven- 
of  a  Lady  in  Tarfary,  Vol.  I,  pp.  94 
^0.  Jmrn.  As.  tiuc.  of  Be^nj.w.  vi.p.  dG."*. 
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HOULUGU. 

Pattevmi's  Zooloogy,Pf.  II.  p.  211;  YarrelVs 
Huttory  of  British  Fishes,  Vol.  I.  In  p. 
XVI,  quoted  in  Tenwnfs  Shetclies  of  the 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Ceylon,  p.  69.  Bam/s  Travels  in 
Cei/lon,  p.  42-46.  fidrter's  Geological  Papers 
0^1  Western  India,  p.  21, 22.  Fottinger's  Travels 
Behochisicun  awi  ^Vwdc,  p.  179.  Hooker  Him. 
Jmir.  Vol.  I.  p.  28.  Tr.  of  Hind.  Vol  I.  61. 
See  Indus.  Jell. 

HOTTENTOTS.     See  India,  p.  310. 

HOTUKI.     See  Afghan,  Nasiri, 

HOUBARA.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
Order  Gra'latores,  Tribe  Pressirostres,  and 
family  Otid».  , 

HDIJBARA  MACQUEENII,  Gray. 

Otia  marraorata,  Gray.    \  O.  Maoqneenii,  Gray. 
Macqueens  Bustard  Enq.     Tilaor. 
Indian  Houbara  Bus-  Dugdoor 

tarcl,  „       Obarra, 

Harriana  Florikin,       „ 

This  bird  is  rare  in  Europe,  but  occurs  in 
N.  West  India  and  Afghanistan.  It  has  a 
beautifully  crested  head,  is  25  to  30  inches 
long,  and  extended  is  4  feet.  It  weighs  'S^ 
to  3  J  lbs.  It  is  supposed  that  both  the  male 
and  the  female  assuVne  the'  ruff' in  the  breed- 
iitg  season.  It  is  found  thronghout  the 
plains  of  the  Punjab,  and  upper  Sind,  where 
it  is  much  hawked  with  the  Charragh  fal- 
con, the  Falco  sacer.  It  also  occurs  in  Delhi, 
in  Afghanistan,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Europe 
and  England.  It  occasionally  baf&es  the 
hawk  by  ejecting  on  it  a  hon-ibly  stinking 
fluid  which  beBiiiears  and  soils  the  hawk's 
pin  mage. — Horsfield  a/nd  Moore. 

HOUBARA  UNDULATA,  occurs  in  N. 
Africa  and  Arabia  and  visits  Spain. 

HOUEN  TSANG,  visited  the  kingdoms  o£ 
Fa-la-pi  (Ballabbi)  Su-la-cha  (Surashtra,) 
His  itinerary  is,  however,  very  confused. 
See  Hiwan  Tsang. 

HOULUGU,  grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan, 
on  the  22nd  ot  January  1258,  appeared 
with  his  army  before  Baghdad.  On  the  first 
of  February^  he  took  the  city  of  Baghdad 
by  storm,  and  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  the  caliphs.  He  had  made  Mostas- 
sim  believe  that  he  was  willing  to  give  hia 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Caliph's  son. 
But  when  the  principal  people  were  thus  all 
got  together,  tlie  Tartars  set  on  them,  and 
put  them  all  to  death.  Baghdad,  the  city  of 
science,  learning,  and  pleasure,  was  given  up 
to  pillage  and  slaughter,  and  more  thau 
800,000  persons  were  mercilessly  destroyed. 
Sanut  declares  that  Houlugu  killed  the 
caliph  by  pouring  molten  gold  down  his 
throat.  Whilst  the  Mongol  were  covering 
Poland  with  blood  and  ruins,  Houlugn,  in  * 
the  East,  was  completing  the  conquest  of 
Syria.  After  the  capture  of  Baghdad  he 
entered  Mesopotamia,  seized  on  Merdin    and 
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Harrftji,  passed  tlie  Eaph rates,  and  made 
liimself  master  of  Aleppo  aod  Damascus. 
The  Tartar  general  had  seut  orders  to  Nassir, 
the  saltan  of  Aleppo,  to  submit  at  once, 
and  come  in  person  to  meet  him.  All  his 
eloquence  made  small  impression  on  the 
Tartar  Houloogoo^who  immediately  advanced 
his  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Aleppo.  Twenty 
catapults  played  for  five  days  against  the 
town,  and  it  wa«  taken  by  assault  on  the 
18  th  of  January  12(^0.  An  incredible 
amount  of  treasure  was  fonnd  in  it,  and  the 
oamage  was  «r,ill  more  hoirible  than  at  Bagh- 
dad. The  streets  .were  choked  up  with 
corpses,  and  it  is  stated  that  100,000  women 
and  children  were  taken  and  sold  for  slaves 
m  Little  Armenia,  or  in  the  territories  of 
^'aropeans. — Hue's  ChvUtifxnity.  Vol,  I,  p. 
268. 

HOUR.  A  ghnree  contains  24  minutes, 
and  60  jgfhuree  make  up  the  24  hours. 

HOURI,  in  mahomedan  belief  a  woman 
in  paradise.  It  is  translated  in  Sale's  Koran 
Chapter  LV,"  beauteous  damsels  having  tine 
black  eyes.'' 

HOURI  GUNGE.  See  Khiva;  Khanat.* 

HOUSKS.  In  the  granitic  country  of 
Telingana,  the  houses  are  usually  of  adhesive 
earth  or  clay  of  a  square  or  rectangular  form, 
smeared  ofr«n  with  red  earth,  and  picked 
out  with  perpendicular  bands  of  slaked  lime, 
with  a  pyramidal  roof  of  palmyra  leaves  or 
grass.  Houses  in  the  Carnatic  are  of  mud  walls 
with  roofs  thatched  with  grass  or  palm  leaves. 
Houses  on  the  banks  of  tlte  Kistna  near  its 
debouchure  have  circular  walls  of  adhesive 
earth. 

Houses  of  the  Mahratta  country  are  flat 
roofed,  built  of  mud,  and  roof  covered  with 
mud.  The  houses  are  huddled  close  together 
and  enclosed  in  a  cfhaiTi  or  fort. 

Houses  in  Telingana  are  detached  from 
each  other,  outside  the  Gharri, 

In  Ai*ab  and  mahomedan  countries  of  Per- 
sia and  India,  houses  have  a  common  court 
yard,  with  numerous  rooms  leading  from 
them. 

The  houses  of  Africa  and  upper  Egypt, 
are  circular  and  conical  with  only  one  open- 
ing for  a  door  way. 

The  Yezdy,  a  Kurd  family,  settled  near 
Aleppo,  build  a  stone  wall,  and  erect  over 
it  a  goat  hair  roof. 

Houses  with  a  flat  roof,  have  a  pai^apet 
(Deut.  xxii.  8.)  to  prevent  any  one  falling 
into  the  street. 

Persia.  The  cottages  of  thePersian  villagers 
and  peasantry  are  buildings  of  mud,  or  rough 
stones  cemented  with  mnd,  and  mostly  con- 
sist of  two  rooms.  The  walls,  which  are 
usually  about  seven  feet  high,  are  very  thick, 
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{  and  full  of  niches  and  reoesses,  which  aeni 
as  cup- boards  for  depositing  all  manner  i 
miscellaneous  articles.  The  roofe  of  the  lu 
ger  Persian  houses  are  flat ;  and  many  haf( 
tall  bad-gir  or  wind  towers  rising  high  abov« 
The  bad-gir  is  a  large  square  tower,  ooverei 
on  the  top,  but  opening  below  into  the  aputi 
ment  above  which  it  is  erected.  The  UM 
sides  are  laid  open  in  long  perpendicahj 
apertures  like  narrow  windows ;  and  withi 
those  are  partitions  or  walls,  intersex 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  four  channelB 
the  tower.  By  this  contrivance,  from  wi 
ever  quarter  the  wind  blows,  it  is  canght 
the  tower  and  conveyed  into  the  room  bel 
so  that  a  constant  current  of  air  is  kept 
except  when  it  happens  to  be  a  dead  cai 

Houses  in  lower  Bengal  are  of  wattle 
with  mud  daub. 

In  Tibet  the  peasant's  house  much 
bles  a  brick  kiln   in  shape   and  siza 
built  of  rough  stones  without  oenieni 
has  two  or  three  small  apertures  for 
lation.     I'he  roof  is  flat. 

Houses  in  Burmah  are  raised  on  piles, 
on  the  river  side,  ai-e  built  over  the  ri 
on  piles  several   ieet  high   with  wooden, 
bamboo  matting  walls.     The  whole  from 
on  the  left  baukof  the  Monlmein  river  is 
over,  as  also  in  Mergui. 

The  arrangement  of  many  of  the  on 
housQS  satisfactorily  explains  the  circu 
ces  of  the  letting  down  of  the  paralytic 
presence  of  Our  Lord,  in  order  that  be 
heal  him.     (Markii.  4;  Luke  v.  19). 
paralytic  was  carried  by  some  of  his 
hours  to  the  top  of  the  house,  either  bj 
ing  their   way    through   the   crowd  by  I 
gateway  and  passages  up  the  staint,  or 
by  conveying   him  over  some   of  the 
bearing  terraces;  and  there,  after  they 
drawn  away  the  awning,     **  they  let 
down  along  the  side  of  the  roof,  throngh 
opening  or  impluvium,  into  the  midst  of 
court  before  Jesus." 

Acts  X.  9.  tells  us  that  Peter  went  npon 
housetop  to  pray,*  All  the  flat  roofed  ho 
oF  India,  would  admit  of  this,  but  some  of* 
rich  hindoos  have  a  room  on  the  top  of 
house,  in  which  they  perform  worship  di 
Matthew  X.  1 2,  14.  says  *  And  when  ye 
into  an  house,  salute  it.    And  whosoever 
not  receive  you.  Ac*  It  is  the  custom  am 
hindoos  of  a  stranger  to  go  to  a  honse, 
Eks  he  enters  it  to  say,  *  Sir,  I  am  a  guest 
you  to-night,*     If  the  person  cannot 
him^  he  apologizes  to  the  stranger. 

2  Samuel  xi^  2.  says '  And  it  came  to 
in  an  evening-tide,  that  David  arose  from 
his  bed,   and   walkled  upon  the  roof  of 
king's  house.'     It  is  common  in  India, 


HOYA  PENDULA. 

pmhomedans  aad  bindooa,  to  sleep  in  the 
ifternoon.  The  roofs  of  bouses  are  flat ;  and 
it  is  a  pleasiaof  recreation  in  an  evening  to 
itlk  on  the  flat  roofs. — Horns  *'  CrUiail 
M^  of  tiie  iScrvpUvrea^  Vol,  I.  f,  ZSd,  Dr. 
tt«cV  TraveU,  Vol  L  pp.  374-376,  awd 
narUey^s  Rfsearches  m  Greece,  Vol,  II,  p. 
Q.—UobiMon's  Travels^  Vol.  II.  p.  351. 
oni'f  Hitidoos, 

fiOUS-KHASS,  a  villaj^e,  four  or  five 
iles  from  the  Kootnb  minar,  where  the 
Firoz  lies  buried. — Tr,  of  Hind,,  Vol. 
p.  241. 

HOUT  KASSIE.  Dut.  Cassia  lignea. 
HOVELL-THURLOW.  The  Hon.  T.  J. 
or  of  "  the  Company  and  the  Crown." 
BOVA.  The  tombs  of  the  Hova  race  of 
gascar,  consist  of  stone  van  Its  made 
immense  slabs  of  stones,  fiat  inside, 
linor  a  subterranean  ^^tto.  They  also 
t  Rtone  pillars  similar  to  Menhir.  The 
aborigines  of  Madagascar  were  the 
imba,  whose  tombs  are  small  tumul^  or 
surmonuted  by     an  upright    stone 

lOVENIA  DULCIS,  has,  like  the  en- 

nat.,  a  succulent  peduncle,  and  is  much 

led  as  a  fruit  in  China. 
lOVI.    Dut.     Hay. 

IOWA.    Arab.  Hind.  Pebs.  Afcmosphe- 
liir.    Ab-o-Howa.  Pkrs.  Climate. 
IOWA.  Ar.  Eve,  the  mother  of  the  hu- 

mce 

)WA.     Hind.     Solanum  gracilipes. 

)WDAH,    a   seat,  pad,  or  open  litfcer, 

loD  the  back  of  an  elephant,  on  which 
ridcL 

JWKISH.     See  Khalis. 
iOWRAH,   Seenagunge,  Syndurah   and 
Ifti,  rivers  and  nnddies  in  Comillah. 
WYA.    See  Kyan. 

lOYA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural 

Asclepiaceo;.    The  species  occurring  in 

ithern  Asia,   are, — Hoya  carnosa,  fusca 

)lata,  linearis,  ovalifolia,  pallida,  pai-a- 
ica,  pottsii,  pauciflora,  pendula  and  viri- 
t>fa.  Sevei*al  of  the  species,  under  the 
leof  wax  plants,  are  cultivated  on  ac- 
Int  of  their  elegant  flowers.  H.  imperia- 
ytindl.  of  Borneo,  tbe  imperial  wax  flnw- 
J^lant  is  highly  beautiful,  its  large  and 
^  purple  flowers  being  relieved  by  the 
ltCi  ivory-Uke  centre,  it  is  epiphytal.  H. 
"^cwa,  B,  Br.  the  Flesh  colored  wax  plsnt, 
I*  native  of  China.— -Fot^^  Wight  Evg. 

Jjow*t  Sarawak,  p.  67. 

[HOYA  PENDULA,— IFi^W  and  Armdi, 

PM  pendols,  Boxb.  I  Hova  revoluta,     Wioht. 
piMrlieedii,W.AA.  |  Nasjera  pat^a,  Mal«4l. 

plant  grows  in    the  Circar   moun- 
^  Malabar  and  Neilgherry  hills  aad  is 


H'TEN.ROO. 

used  in  medicine.  Its  flowers,  are  middle 
sized  white  and  fragrant. — Voigt. 

HOYA  PLANIFLORA.  Wall.  Syn.  of 
Tylophora  asthraatica.  W.  and  A, 

HOYA  REVOLUTA.  Wight.  Syn.  of 
Hoya  pendula. —  W.  and  A,, 

HOYA  VIRIDIFLORA,  B.  B,  Green 
flowered  Hoya  the  Asclepias  viridiflora  of 
Rozh.  A  native  of  Coromandel,  Sylhet  and  tlie 
Neilgherry  hills.  The  root  and  tender  stalks 
produce  nausea  and  promote  expectoration. 
The  leaves  peeled  and  dipped  in  oil  are  t^ed 
bv  the  natives  of  India  as  a  discutieut  in 
the  early  ntages  of  boils  and  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  to  promote  suppuration.  See 
Vesretables  of  Southern  India. 

HOY  SHUN.     Chin.  Biche  de  Mar. 

H'PA-LAN.  BuRM.  Bauhinia  racemosa. 
— Lam. 

W^M  LEE.     BuRM.     Daphne,' «;). 

H'SAI.THAN-BAYAH.  Burm.  Gloxium 
bifarimn,  Geloniuni  bifariura. 

H*SA-NWEN.  BuKM.  Curcuma  longa. — 
Roxh, 

H'SAT  LAY  KHYOUNG.  Burm.  Com- 
melyna  coespitoaa. 

H'SAY-DAN.  Bjkm.  also  H'say-dan 
shwaywa.  Burm.  Yellow  sulpburet  of  arse- 
nic. 

H'SEIK-KYEE.  Burm.  Sapindus  rubi- 
gin  owns. 

H'SEN   Burm.  Elephant. 

H'SKNYOUK.    Burm.     Garnga,  «p. 

H'SOKB  GYEE.  Burm.  Agyreia  cocci'- 
nea. 

H'SOO.  Burm.  Carthamus  tinctorius. 
Linn,  Roxh. 

H*SOO-KYAN-BO.  Burm.  CsBsalpinia 
sepiaria,  Roxh. 

H'SOOKOUK.  Burm.  Coesalpinia  pani- 
culata. 

H'SOUK.  Burm.  Elajodendron  integri- 
folia  McChU. 

HTAH'MEN.     Burm.     Agvreia. 

H'TA-H'MEN  H'SOKE  GYEE.  Burm. 
.\gyreia  cocci  nea. 

H'TEE.  Burm.  This  is  the  umbrella,  or 
canopy  of  gilt  iron  filagree,  which  crowns 
every  pagoda  in  Burmah.  *  Now-a-day,  ge- 
nerally, a  bottle  is  put  on  the  H^tiee,  and  a 
similar  practice  is  said  to  be  pursued  in 
Ceylon,  originating  as  it  is  surmised  from 
the  knowledge  that  glass  is  a  nou-  conductor. 
— Yule^H  Embassy. 

H'TEIN.  BuKM.  Nandea  parvifolis,  Rozb, 

H'TEIN-GA-LAH.  Burm.  Nauclea  ellip- 
tica,  DalzeU, 

HTEIN-THAY.  Buem.  Nauclea  ?  ?  Spe- 
cies. 

H'TEN-ROO.  Burm.  Casuarina  muri- 
cata,  Boxb. 


HUDDEES. 


HUJAM. 


H'TOUK-GYAN.  Blkm'.  Termiualia  raa-  tlie  Haddecn-i-Qndsi,  or  the  holy  wying 
crocarpH. — Bramlis.  \  which     they      believe    the    angel   Gkbii 

H*TOUK  SHA.     BuRM.     Vitex  arborea.  \  broutrht  from  heaven. 
— Ro:nb.     V,  leiicoxylou. — Roxb.  «   1      HUGEL,  Baron   Charles,  author  of  1 

H'TOUNG  H'PYU.  Buum.  Galois  car-  !  mt  to  the  Himalaya  mouotatDR,  and  the  ti 
bonas.  I  ley  of  Cashmere.     The  '  Fische  aa#  GuMih 

H*TWA-NIE.  BCRM.  Eriolffina  cando-  mir '  were  described  by  M.  M.  von  Hug 
lii. — Wall,  \  and  von    Heckel.      Baron  Hugel  met  oth 

HUB,  (qu.  Pub.)  a  river  which  falls  into  ,  two  travellers  in  Canhmere,  and  they  ngrtt 
the  sea  at  Cape  Monze.  Hot  springs  occur  •  to  carve  the  following  inscriptioa  on  abl» 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  diArrict  on  the  !  marble  tablet  and  set  it  up  iu  the  little  bpil 
river,  called  Chuha  is  occupied  by  a  people  ing  on  the  Char  Chunar  island  : — '*  Tbw 
of  that  name,  who  are  said  to  be  of  Sumrah  travellers  in  Kashmir  ou  the  Idth  Norei 
or  Brahui  origin.  ber  1835,  the  Baron  Ch.  Hugel,  from  Jamt 

HUBER.     Hind.     Jnuiperus  communis.    Th.  G.  Vigne,  from  Iskardn  :  and  Dr.  Jol 

HUB-GO L-MOOSHK.     Ar.  Henderson,   from   Ladak,.  have  caused  1^ 


Hind. 


Kali  dustooroe,      Beno. 


names  of  all  the  travellers  who  have  preM 
ed  them  in  Kashmir  to  be  engraven  on 
stone.     Bernier,  1663,  Forsrer,  1*786,  Mi 
croft,  Guthrie,   and  Trebeck,    1823,  Th 
Jacquemont,     1831,    Joseph    Wolff,   U 


Musk.okro, 
Maahkciana, 

These  are  the  seeds  of  Abelmoschns  mos- 
chatus.     The   plant   abounds   in    mucilage, 

which  is  employed   in  the    West  Indies  and    „,  ,        .    ,  i       /.  j  xi 

in  North    Western  India  in    the  process  of  !^^^  only  ot   these,  the   hrst   and  the 

clarifying  sugar.     Its  seeds  are  scented  as  if  ,  ®^!^  ^.*^"V.'^.^.^'  ^^^l^^  ""^^'^^  '^.''V'^' . 
with  musk,  hence  their  name,  and   are  em- 
ployed in  India  as  a  cordial  medicine  and  iu 
Arabia  are  added  to  coffee. 

HUB-UL-B AN.     Ak.     Seeds  of  Moringa 
pterygnsperma. 

Ar.      An  them  is 


HUBUK-UL-BUKIR 
nobilis. — Luiv, 

HUB-UL-GHAR.     Ab. 

HUBUL-UL-HUBEtt. 
bernes* 


Laurus  nobilis, 
Arab.     Juniper 


111  the  list  they  did  not  include  cathi 
missionaries;  Forsterdid,  strictly  sp«ikii 
return  home,  but  he  came  out  again 
died  at  Madras.  When  Chunar  island  waii 
sited  by  Dr.  Adams,  in  18.54,  the 
had  been  removed. — Bai'on  HwjeVs  Trai 
Kaahinir  atid  tits  Punjab,  pp.  144  and 
Dr.  BaUfs  Catalngue.  AiUiim  Noiardid^ 
India, 

HUGH  LINDSAY  was  the  Oratrf 


HUB-UL-MASHK.     Ar.      Abelmoschus  J  ^*'"^ conveyed  an  overland  mail  fi-om 


to  Suez,  also  the  first  steamer  ihar.ei 
Persian  Gulf  and  was  of  t-eak-wood,  bii 
Bombay.     She  was    lost  cumins^  oak  w 
roads  of  Bas8id(»re,   a  port  on  the  ialm 
Kishm,'in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

HUGONIA  MYSTAX.     Limi.  W.  I^ 


Moj»)ra  kanni,        Maleal.  |  Agur, 

A  shrub  growing   in   Southern  Indw 
Malabar,  the  Coromandel  Coast  and  tej 


moschatus,  Mcetich. 

HUB-UL-Nlii.  Arab.  Phafbitis  ca^ru- 
lea. 

HUB-US-SOUDAN.     Ar.  Cassia  absus. 

HUB-US-SUEEUHGUL.  Arab.  Quiuce 
seed. 

HUBLA,  a  weight  for  pearls  and  dia» 
monds  used  in  Scinde ;  about  t>YO  grains 
troy. — Simtnond's  DIcL  

HUC  AND  GABET.  .  Two  missionaries,  1  wir-h  large  blossoms  of  golden  yell«»w  coli 
who  by  a  route,  hitheirto  quire   unexplored  '  It  is  employed  h\  native  medicine.— !><■• 
by  any  European,  passed  among  the  moun-  j  m,  Voir/t  101. 
tains  north  of  Bootau  and  Ava,  and  so  made 
their   way  duo  east  to  the    plains  of  *the 
Central  Flowery  Land.'      M.  Hue  wrote  an 
account  of  his  travels. — Priiisep's  Tibet,  Tar- 
tary  and  Motigolia^  pp.  32  and  33. 

HUDANG.     Malay.     Shrimp. 

HUDDI.     Guz.  Hind.     Bone. 

HUE  or  Pae.     Chin,    a  secret  society. 

HUDDEEAROO.  Hind.  »kind  of  ring 
used  at  mahomedan  marriages* 

HUDDEES.  Arab,  a  saying,  but  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  sayings  which  tradition 
lias  attributed  to  Mahomed.  These  are  di- 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  Huddees-i-Naba- 
wi,  or  the  sayings  of  the  prophet ;  the  other 


HUGUIN.     See  Camel  us  dromedarii 

HUIAN   THS\NG,     See  Inscriptioi 
376.  Hi  wen  Thsang,  Houen  Tlisaug. 

HUIDEN.     Dui.     Hides. 

HUIER.     Beng.     Coccnius  villosus. 

HUILE.     FR.Oil.  Huile-de-Girofle.  Ck 
oil.     Huile-de- Olives.   Olive  oil.    Hail* 
Palme,    also  Huile-de   Senegal^    Paini 
Huile-du-ricin.     Castor  oil. 

HUITRB.     Fr.     Oyster. 

HUJ.  Ar.  Hind.   A  pilgrimage. 

HUJAM.     Hind.     A  barber,  in  Gei 
India  it  is  usual  for   the  village  Hujaw.J 
barber,    particularly   the  mahonaedau 
to  have  some  kuowled^  of  medicine ; 


G2i(> 


HULDEB. 

m  experfc  also  at  sefctiiig  broken  limbs;  and 
Adr  wives  usually  act  as  midwives. — Mai- 
tAmQeniralhidia.  Vol.  II.  p.  206. 
flUJOOLOHA,  Hind,  an  epithalmium. 
HUJRA.    Fr.     a  chamber,    in     Afgba- 
isUn,  a-  house  set  apart  for  the  accommo- 
n  of  travellers,  and  where,  in  the  even- 
;  the  old  and  the  yoang  assemble,  to  con- 
and   smoke    the    chillam. — Massoti's 
sYolJ.pMO. 
BUJR-OOIi-USWAD,  the  black  stone  at 
See  Hajr. 
UKEE3I,  a  physician,  a  mohun*nm  fa- 

• 

[DKKA,  a  pipe  nsed  in  India,  in  which 
K  is  made  to  pass  through  water. 
lUKKAH  BARD  A  R,  a  pipe  bearer.  See 

FKMANDAZ.     Hind.     Carpesium  ra- 
snro. 

fKMCHHj.     Hind.    A    dark    colored 
obtained  from  the  date  palm. 
U-KONG.     See  India  p.  346. 
lULA.    Hind.     Rumcx  acutus. 

iA£TA.  Hind,  in  Hindustan,  the  first 

iffhing  of  the  season,  which  is  generally 

led  by  the  taking  of  omens,  and  other 

iitioas  ceremonies.  Tbe  note  of  the  Koel 

iWBODgst  other  auguries,  is  considered 

feyorable,  and  its  utterance  is  of  such 

pity  as  to  enable  the  cultivator  to   dis- 

witL  a  formal  application  to  a  brahmin. 

"Pj?.  Gloss. 

/AKOO,   The    Mogul    conqueror   of 
and  grandson  of  Jengez  khan.     Mig- 
\Tfavels.  p.  78.  See  Hooloogoo  ;  Khalif. 
«AL-KHOR,   scavengers,  persons  to 
'all  sorts  of  food  are  considered  lawful. 
^UM    HIK-GAHA,    Singh.    Chick- 
tabnlaris.    Ad.  Juss. 
^LANHIK,  Singh.  Melia,  gp. 
^LAN-]V:fARA,  Singh.  Albfezia  stipu- 

ItLARI,  A  mountainous  district  near 
5,  with  fine  vineyards,  from  which  the 
it  Persian  wine  is  prepared,  both  red 

white.  This  wine  has  much  body,  and 
ibles  the  strong  Cape  wines,  and  is  fit 
exported. 

tULAS,  Hind.  Snuff. 

^^'LAS  KASHMIRI,  Hind.   Rhododen- 
campanu  latum. 
'hASA,  Hind,  Rhus  vernicifera. 

fULASHlNG,  Hind.  Rhus  buckiamela, 
gnccodanea,  also  R.  semialata. 

jULDA,  Mar.  Chlproxylon  swietenia. 

IULDAH,  Duk.  Myrobalau  :  Terminalia 

iLDEE,  Beng.  Duk.  Hind.  Turmeric, 
»ina  longa  Roxh.  The  huldee  takes 
'portant  place  in  many  of  the  customs 
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of  the  people  of  India.  Huldee  Mchndi  is 
a  mahomedan  ceremonial,  as  also  are  Huldee 
or  Munja  baithna,  Huldee  chor  and 
Huldee  saoo.  The  Hindoo  races  use  it 
largely  for  smearing  their  bodies  and  dye 
with  it  portions  o^their  new  clothes  to  avert 
the  evil  eye.  It  is  sown  in  beds  like  ginger,  and 
when  ripe,  in  twelve  months,  is  taken  «p  and 
dried.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  most 
parts  of  India,  and  sells,  green,  from  eight 
to  eighteen  seers  the  rupee. 

HULDI,  Beng.  Ovate  gardneria,  Gard- 
neria  ovata. 

HULDI.ALGOSA-LUTA,  Beng.  Bent 
back  dodder,  Cascnta  refiexa. 

HULDI-BUSUNT,  Beng.  Lindcnbergia 
m  der&lis 

HULDI-LUNKA-MURICH,  Beng.  also 
Huldi-Murich,  Capsicum  frutescens. 

HULDI-MOORGA,  Beng.  .  Cclosia  aurca. 

HULHUL,  Hind.  Kashm.  Clcome  viscosa. 
C.  pentaphylla.  Gynandrop.sis  pentaphylla. 

HULl,  See  Hooly,  Kali,  Krishna. 

HULIM,  Beng.  also  Chunser,  Guz.  Hind. 
Cress. 

HULI  SHBNA,  Can.  Tamariudus  indica, 
Linn. 

HULKUSHA,  Beng.  Leucas  liniifolia. 

HULLAH,  Hind,  or  Neembolee,  a  neck 
ornament  worn  by  mahomedans. 

HULLAH  Hind,  also  Hurla,  Huldalv^or 
Zungeehur,  Terminalia  chebula,  Willd.  Che- 
bulic  myrobolan. 

HULLIHAL,  a  town  in  Mysore. 

HULLUD  HULDI,  also  Daru  Hullud, 
Mar.  an  inferior  kind  of  turmeric. 

HULLANDA,  Hind.  Phaseolus  rostratus. 
—Wall 

■  HULSEB,  Beng.  iEgiccras  fragrans. 
Ko7i.  -<E.  majas  Qcert 

HULUG,  Rhus  semialata,  R.  buckiamela. 

HULUKOO,  the  Mogul  conqueror  of  Per- 
sia, grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan. — FoHer's 
Trav,  Vol.  I.  p.  288.  See  Hooloogoo, 

HULUKAN,  See  Khajah. 

HULWAI,  Hind,  a  confectioner.  In  the 
•Lower  Doab  the  term  "  halwai'*  has  become 
an  appellation  of  a  caste,  or  tribe. 

HUM,  Mar.  Guatteria  corasoidcs. 

HUM,  Hind.  Fraxinus  floribunda.    Wall. 

HUMATU,  Maleal.  Datum  alba.— 
Rumph. 

HUMAYUN,  son  of  the  emjKjror  Baber, 
an  emperor  of  Hindustan  who  reigned  twice, 
viz.,  from  A.  D.  1530  to  1543,  when  he  was 
driven  out  by  Sher-Khaii  and  endured  great 
distress  in  crossing  the  Sind  desert, 
to  Amcrkot.  At  Amerkot,  the  empress 
Hamidah  Banu,  gave  birth  to  their  sou, 
Akbar,  aud  leaving  his  wife  and  son  there, 
Humayun     marched   against    Bikkcr.     He 
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HUMPEY. 
reooTered  hi§  kingdoms  in  A.  D.  1555,  bnt 
died  the  following  year  and  ttos  buried  at 
Delhi :  a  white  marble  dome  covering  hia 
tomb  forma  a  conepicaons  object  for  miiea 
aronnd.  The  maasoleam  was  erected  by 
Hamida  Banii,  at  the  cost  of  fifteen  lacs  of  | 
mpeea,  in  sixteen  years  from  1554  to  1570.  j 
The  enclosed  area  forms  a  sqnare  of  300 
yards,  laid  out  in  bc^itatifal  shmbberies  and  I 
fragrant  flower  beda>  I 

In  a  comer  room  towards  the  left,  lies  I 
Hamida  llann,  who  spent  the  years  of  her  I 
long  widowhood  in  those  pious  acts  and  j 
charities  which  earned  to  her  the  Rnrname  i 
of  Hadjn  Begnm,  by  which  she  is  popularly  j 
remembered, — Tr.  of  Hind.  Vol.  II.  p.  259. 

HUMAZ.     Hind.     PoUgonnm  xp. 

HUMBETHER.    Gcb.  'Hind.  Myrobalan. 

HUMBU.  Hind.  Myricaria  Germanica, 
also  M.  ele^Rs. 

HUMBULEE,  One  of  the  fonr  principal  , 
sects  of  the  mahomedana. 

HUME,  Allen  Ocfavins,  C.  b.,  a  Civil 
servant  of  the  Ben  gal  Presidency,  While  ma- 
gistrate of -Etewah,  by  force  of  will  and  mild 
obstinacy  of  purpose,  he  overcame  much  re- 
sistance from  tfao  natives,  and  for  years  con- 
tinaed  toiling  at  schools  and  Christianity  and 
all  that  elevates  the  hnman  heart.  He  was 
an  instance  how  mnch  can  be  done  in  India 
fay  the  influence  of  one  man.  It  is  in  India 
where  snch  influence  attains  its  highest  Hn-aj. 
A  place  more  desert  looking  and  hopelesa  of 
growth  for  any  European  seed  could  hardly 
be  selected,  yet  this  one  pale  Pjn^lishman,  of 
slender  frame  and  ascetic  habit.s,  developed 
npon  that  fiery  soil  a  caste  of  natives  unsur- 
passed in  firm  allegiance  and  educational  dis- 
tinction.—T.  J.  HovetUThiirlmB,  The  Com- 
fony  and  the  Oroiin.  pp.  89 — 90. 

HUME  A  ELKGANS.  A  native  of  New 
South  Wales,  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or 
six  feet,  colour  of  the  flower  red,  and  well 
adapted  for  borders;  it  requires  a  good  soil. 
Btddell. 

HUMMATU.  MALEAt.  Thorn  apple,  Da- 
tnra  alba. 

HUMPKY.  A' ruined  town  in  the  Bellary 
districtjknownatonetimeas  Bijanngar,  also 
written  Vijayannggnr,  and  Vijianagar,  pro- 
perl  yVidianoggur  er  the  town  of  learning-  It 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Togh- 
lak,  according  to  one  account,  by  two  fngi- 
tires  fromTelingiina,  but  according  to  Prin- 
Bep,  in  1338,  by  Bilal  Deo,  of  Kamata,  who 
resisted  Mahomed  Toghlak  and  founded 
Vijiftunggnr.  lu  1347,  Krishna  Kai,  ruled 
there:  i^^j  Deva  Rai :  in  1478,  Siva 
BaL  flii^H^^nr  was  the  seat  of  the  last 
gre*'  1  in  India.  The  soverei^s 

eYadu  race.     In  tiie  bc- 


HUMULUS  LUPULUS. 
ginninfc  of  the   16th  centnry  they  gml 
to  the  E.  I.  C.  the  tract  around  Madrai,i 
graved  on  a  gold  plate,  which  ir>E  loit , 
174G  when   Madras  was  captured  br  (j 
French,   nnder     LabonrdosnaiB.     TawM 
the  fifteenth    centnry,  it  had  become  t 
capital  of  a  great  bind  a  power  wbidtnl 
over   the   hindu    chiefs '  to  the  sontii  ofl 
territories  of  the   Adil  Shahi,  Niram  Sh 
and  Kntnb  Sliahi  kings  of  the  Dekbai. 
the  middle  of  the  16th  centnry,  theBelk 
mahomcdan    kings,     fearing    the    ^nn 
power  of  Ramarajah,  the  sovereign  ofBi 
nuggar,     made   war      against  him,    B 
was  then  in  his  70th  year.     HeniettbB 
federates  at  Talicottah  on  the  2,5th  im 
1565  with   a  great   army  of  70,00)  h 
90,000  foot,  2,000  elephants  and  I.OM  pi 
of  cannon,  bnt  ho  was  defeated  irith  tk 
1 00,OoO  men,  and  was  taken  prisocer. 
anthors   Efaafi    Khan    and    Shahab-id- 
state   that  the   elephant  on  whiohba 
mounted  ran  away  with  him  into  the< 
derate's    camp.     He  was  beheaded  tt 
Chabntrain  theBaichore  dDab,STidliiil 
remained   for   200  yeara    at  Bejopm 
trophy.     Yijiannggnr.aank  into  an  ii 
ficant  place,  and  is  now  known  an  &> 
ofHumpey.     The    rajah'a    bratlier. 
ever,  took    refuge  in  Penicondali.mdi 
sequently  at  Chandargiri,  whence  lue 
lish  merchants  obtained  the  grant  i 
ground  on   which  Madras  was  built 
descendant  of  Ramarajah  is  ibB^jJ^ 
Aui^oondee,  whosetitle  is  SreeUadn' 
Raja,    Kaja   Paramaswara,   Srse  V( 
tapa,  Sree  Veera  Teroomala,  SreeTs 
kata  Bamarawya,  Dava  Uaharawfir 
Vedaya   N^aram. — Wh.  H.  I.,  p,  ' 
Hnmpee. 

HtJMULUS  LUPULUS,  i«-i 
has  been  ^teasively  distributed 
malayas.  At  2,500,  in  the  Detn 
groves  well :  and  at  an  altitude  of  6, 
in  the  Government  gardens  Mist'inri,  l^ 
those  regions,  the  best  limit  appfi:-' 
4,000  or  4,500.  A  small  sample  groi 
the  Kangra  valley  was  prononnoed  eq' 
the  finest  Kent  hops,  but,  more  recentlj 
accounts  have  been  less  favorable.  Lo* 
states  that  he  bad  heard  of  tbe  hop] 
being  seen  in  Kashmir  (as  otiiers  i 
done  elsewhere  in  the  Himalaya)  bnt 
nowhere  indigenous.  In  185'  heproj 
its  introduction  in  Kashmir.  It  i^^ 
successfully  cultivated  in  Dehra  Bo* 
many  years,  so  far  as  mere  growth 
cerned:  but  heavy  rain  at  tbe  flowenDgp 
prevents  tbe  flower  from  reaching  pw* 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  the  powdl 
which  its  value  depends,  and  the  resni^ 
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tbe  whole,  been  unsatisfactory. — Br.  J, 

\H  Fmjah  PlatUs^  p.  21 7.  See  Hops. 
HUMUZ.  Ar.  Cicer  arletinnm.  I/lnn. 
EUii,  Hind.  A  gold  coin  of  the  South 
f  India  of  about  50  grains  weight. 
HUN.  The  Tartars  are  in  European  his- 
%Ied  Hun  and  were  known  in  ancient 
nnder  the  general  denomination  of 
They  consist  of  numerous  tribes, 
wander  about  the  plains  of  Central  Asia 
live  partly  by  hunting  and  partly  by 
ler.  The  Huns,  who  afterwards  appear- 
[in  ^e  west^  dated  their  empire  from  one 
princes  of  the  Heea  dynasty.  Theii- 
was  of  great  extent,  situated  on  the 
ofShen-se,  of  which  they  possessed  the 
Item  parts,  and  their  posterity  still  in- 
ftpart  of  that  territory,  the  present 
III  They  belonged  to  that  extensive 
which  the  ancients  comprised  under 
iume  of  Scythians.  The  country  they  in- 
'  was  80  barren  as  to  render  agricul- 
'  little  available  to  the  maintenance  of 
Their  indolent,  pastoral  habits  had  for 
'greater  attractions  than  the  constant 
of  the  Chinese  peasant.  Hunting  is 
chief  amusement,  and  next  to  their 
t^eir  principal  means  of  subsistence. 
i<mt  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  they  are 
Band  blood-thirsty,  desirous  of  conquest, 
Insatiable  in  rapine.  Even  the  eastern 
ices  of  the  Grecian  colonies  were  often 
by  the  savages  who  dwelt  in  the 
beyond  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  The 
Talour  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Bnstam 
fendiar^was  signalized  in  the  defence  of 
[lountry  against  the  Afrasiabs  of  the 
ij  and  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  same 
^8  resisted  the  victonous  arms  of 
and  Alexander.  The  Huns  were  not 
it  amongst  those  numerous  hordes, 
nilers,  named  Tanjou,  gradually  be- 
B  the  conquerors  and  the  sovereigns  of  a 
uable  empire.  Their  victorious  arms 
Goly  bounded  by  the  Eastern  Ocean  ; 
^hinly.inhabited  territories  along  the 
of  the  Amoor  acknowledged  their 
:  they  conquered  countries  near  the 
and  Imaus ;  nothing  could  stop  them 
ice-fields  of  the  Arctic  seas.  Their 
strength  was  in  their  innumerable 
'7»  which  appears  to  have  been  very 
in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Their  march 
J^ther  (Checked  by  mountains  nor  tor- 
]^fy  swam  over  the  deepest  rivers,  and 
'  with  rapid  impetuosity  the  camps 
enemies.  Against  such  hordes  no 
r  tactics,  no  fortifications,  proved  of 
^vail.  They  carried  all  before  them  with 
Lble  power,  and  never  waited  until  a 
army  could  be  assembled  to  over- 
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whelm  tbem.  Hardy  to  an  extreme,  they 
could  support  fatigue  and  hunger;  and 
never  lost  view  of  the  object  of  all  their  ex- 
cursions— plunder. 

It  was  to  check  the  inroads  of  these  war<i 
like  pastoral  tribes,  that  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  was  built.  The  generals  of  the  emperor 
Che-hwang-te  having  subdued  the  peo- 
ple in  the  south,  nothing  more  remained  to 
be  done  than  to  subdue  these  Tartars,  or, 
at  least,  to  put  a  stop  to  their  inroads. 
Some  of  the  northern  states  had  eventually 
built  a  wall,  to  keep  these  unbidden  guests 
out  of  their  territories.  Che-hwansr-te  there- 
fore  resolved  to  erect  the  great  wall,  which 
commences  at  Lin-tedaou,  in  the  western  part 
of  Shen-se,and  terminates  in  the  mountains  of 
Leaou-tung,  in  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  miles.  It  runs  over 
hills  and  rivers,  through  valleys  and  plains, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  stupendous  work 
ever  produced  by  human  labour.  He  lined 
it  with  fortresses,  ei*ected  towers  and  battle- 
ments, and  built  it  so  broad  that  six  horse- 
men might  ride  abreast  upon  it.  To  lay 
the  foundation  in  the  sea,  several  vessels, 
loaded  with  ballast,  were  sunk,  and  upon 
this  the  wall  was  erected.  Every  tiiird  man  in 
the  empire  was  required  to  work  on  it,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mung-teen,  240  B.  C. 
Some  of  the  Huns  having  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  China,  committed  only  occa- 
sional depredations  ;  while  others  were  fight- 
ing against  their  neighbours,  and  therefore 
wanted  leisure  to  tni*n  their  ai*ms  against 
China.  They  finally  resolved  to  turn 
their  whole  strength  towards  the  west ; 
they  therefore  directed  their  mait^h  towards 
the  Wolga  and  Oxus,  settled  in  the  steppes 
ea^t  of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  they  were 
frequently  involved  in  hostilities  with  Per- 
sia, but  growing  at  length  more  civilized, 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  comforts 
of  a  settled  life. 

One  division  of  their  hordes  directed 
their  march  towards  the  north-west,  and 
crossed  the  Imaus.  Inured  to  the  dreadful 
cold  of  Siberia,  they  lost  nothing  of  their 
natural  ferocity ;  but,  unable  to  withstand 
the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  Seen-pe  (who 
with  the  Woo-Hisan  form  the  Eastern  Tar- 
tars) their  implacable  enemies,  and  of  other 
tribes,  they  emigrated  farther  to  the  west. 
But  the  country  had  already  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Alani,  a  tribe  equally 
fierce  and  brave  with  the  Huns ;  but  whose 
love  of  freedom  was  still  greater,  since  they 
did  not  suffer  slavery  amongst  them,  Being 
descended  from  the  Germanic  and  Sannatian 
tribes,  war  was  their  principal  occupation. 
A  naked  scimetar  stuck  in  the  ground   was 
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tlie  8ole  object  of  their  worship,  the  scalps  of    these  found  their  way  into  Sauraslitra  id 


tlieir  enemies  formed  the  trappings  of  their 
liorses,  they  treated  with  contempt  the  warrior 
who  patiently  awaited  a  natural  lingering 
death .  Unwearied  in  war,  and  considering  all 
nations  as  their  enemies,  they  had  spread 
terror  and  desolation  over  all  the  regions  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  but  encountered  on  the 
Tanais,  their  mastei'S,  the  Huns.  Their  king 
was  slain,  their  nation  dispersed,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  once  large  nation  found  an 
asylum  in  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  torrent  of  this  immense 
swarm  of  barbarians,  increased  by.  the  fugi- 
tive Alani,  rushed  further  towards  the  west 
with  irresistible  force.  There  the  Huns  A.  D. 
372,  met  the  well  disciplined  Ostrogoths, 
who  shuddered  at  their  approach.  These 
semi-barbarians  viewed  the  Huns  as  the  off- 
spring of  witches  and  demons,  who  had  just 
emerged  from  the  boundless  deserts  of  Asia, 
in  order  to  inundate  and  destroy  the   world. 

Hiatilla  or  the  white  Huns,  was  a  tribe  of 
Tartars  wlio  issued  from  the  plains  near  the 
north  wall  of  China,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  country  of  Transoxania  and  anti- 
cipated the  irruption  of  those  Turkish  tribes, 
who  some  years  afterwards  expelled  the  Hia- 
tilla from  the  lands  that  they  had  taken 
from  the  Sacro  or  Scythians.  There  is  every 
ground  to  conclude,  that  it  was  an  army  of 
the  Hiatilla  that  invaded  Persia  in  the  reign 
of  Bahram-Gor :  andthat  it  was  to  one  of 
their  kings  that  Firoz  fled. 

Hi  is  a  valley  and  town  in  Central  Asia, from 
which  Lassen  supposes  the  Szu  Tartars  were 
expelled  by  the  Yue-tohi  or  White  Huns,  B. 
C.  150.  The  Szu  Tartars  he  supposed  to  be 
the  SaoBB  and  the  Yue-tchi  to  be  the  Tocha- 
ri.  After  occupying  Tahia  or  Sogdiana  for 
a  time,  they  are  stated  by  the  Chinese  to 
have  been  driven  thence,  also,  by  the  Yenger, 
some  years  afterwards,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Kipen,  in  which  name 
Lassen  recognises  the  Kophen  valley  in  the 
Kohistan.  The  great  Kirghis  horde  is  ad- 
jacent to  Hi  and  Tarbagatai.  It  is  under  the 
dominion  of  China  and  exchanges  large 
quantities  of  cattle  on  the  frontier  for  silk 
goods. — Gutzlaff's  Ohinese  Hhtory  Vol.  I,  p. 
from  220  to  262.  Maldblm*s  History  of  Persia 
Vol.  I.  p.  126.  See  Kabul  p.  434.  Kirghis. 

HUN  or  Hoon,  amongst  the  Scythic 
tribes  who  have  secured  for  themselves  a 
niche  with  the  thirty-six  races  of  India,  is 
the  Hun.  At  what  period  this  race  so  well 
knV)wn  by  its  ravages  and  settlement  in  Eu- 
rope, invaded  India,  we  know  not.  D'Anville, 
quoting  Cosmas,  the  traveller,  informs  us, 


Me  war.  It  is  on  the  eastern  hank  of  tbe  Ghnii 
bul,  at  the  ancient  Barelli,  that  tradition  ai 
signs  a  residence  to  the  Hoon ;  and  one  of  4 
celebrated  temples  at  that  place,  colled  tli 
Sengar  Chaori,  is  the  marriage  hall  of  tk 
Hun  prince,  who  is  also  declared  to  have  \m 
possessed  of  a  lordship  on  the  opposite  ba^ 
occupying  the  site  of  the  present  town^ 
Bhynsror.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the 
must  have  possessed  consequence,  to 
the  plao^  he  holds  in  the  chronicle  of 
princes  of  Guzerat.  The  race  is  not  ext 
One  of  the  bards  pointed  out  to  Colonel 
the  residence  of  some  in  a  villagre  on 
estuary  of  the  My  hie,  though  degraded 
milled  with  other  classes.  There  are 
tribes  in  the  Himalaya  who  have  |>i 
this  designation.  The  one  in  Gnari 
sum,  who  call  themselves  Hunia;  the 
being  the  Limbn  in  Nepal  and  Sil 
large  division  of  whom  are  called  Hii 
Tod's'Rajasthan,  Vol  I,  p.  109,  110. 
Hun-des. 

HUNDA,  near  Attock,  on  the  Indi 
marble  slab  obtained  here,  has  an  ini 
tion  in  Sanscrit  mixed  with  Hindi,] 
date  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  pTobi 
or  later.  It  is  in  the  Dova  Nagari 
mentions  Deva,  the  husband  of  I'arbati. 
flesh-eating  Tumshca  (Turks)  are 
tioned.— Bew;.  As.  Soc.  Vol.  VI.,  p.  ^S 

HUNDA  PALE,  a  Malabar  and  '' 
tree,  which   grows  to   about  18  m 
diameter,  and  20  feet   high.     Ik  » 
much  use  except  for  its  fruit  which  li' 
by  the  natives  and  by  wild  animals.— J 
Forests.  Malabar  aiid  Canara. 
■  HUN-DES,  is  the  snow  tract  of  the^ 
ther    Himalaya.      The   Hunnia  all 
tea  and  travel  great  distances  living 
and  *  sattu,'   the   flour   of  a  parched 
The   Hunnia  only   grow    small  pate* 
*  Uwa '   a  kind   of  barley,  and  obtain 
other  grains  from  the  hill  territories  of 
tish  India.     They  keep  three  years  at 
of  grain  in  store ;  to  obviate  the  at 
of  the  roads.     They  are  thorough  bar 
ans.     They  are  a  nomade  people,  thor^ 
lages  are   mere  tents.     See  Garknn, 
tok,  Sarkan,  Shib  chid,  Znmpun. 

HUNDI.     Ht\d.     a  Bill  of  Exchanj 

HUNGARIAN.     See  India.   Koros. 

HUNGOO.     See  Khyber,  p.  511 

HUNGRUNG,  a  district  adjoining 
belonging  to   the  raja  of  Bisatun,  ito^ 
lages  lying   from  9,500  to  12,000  feet  ' 
the  sea.     See  India,  Marvnl  and  Knnft' 

HUNGSHA.    S.\NS.    a  duck,  goosiS? 
Bwan.     Hangsa^Duta.  Sans,  from  ban! 


that  the  white  Hun  occupied  the  north   of 

India ;  and  it  is  most  probable  a  colony   of   duck,  or  goose,  and  duta,  a  messenger. 
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HURAKAH. 

■  HUNIYA.    See  Sheep. 

HUNKA.RA.     Sans.  Capparis  horrida. 
•  HUNKATA  JUU.     Beng.     Phyllanthns 
^'"*  Idaea. 

HUNNI.    Hind.     Quercns  annnlata. 

HUMOMAN,  the  Hindeo  monkey-god. 
HaiminaQ. 

HUNNU.     Sing.   Quick  lime. 
'HUNSRAJ.     Hind.     Adianfcum  capillus 

erisalso  A.  lannlatum,  Burm,  8pr,     See 

HUNTER,  Dr.  Alexander,  m.  d,,  a  medi- 
1  officer  of  the  Madras  Army  who  founded 
sfiret  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  seen  in 
1».     The  first  step  he  took,  .about  the 

1851,  was  to  appoint  a  committee  of 

3118  interested  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 

of  India,  and  with  much  devotion  and 

^BBcrifice,  by  the  year  1 87 1,  h&  had  taught 

> or  other  branch  of  Art  to  upwards  of  two 

id  young  men,  all  of  whom  had  found 

iy  employment.     His  success  led  to  the 

ition  of  several  other  Schools  of  Art  in 
joas  parts  of  India. 

ITER,  the  hunter  race,   who    style 

ihes  Bhowri,  are  known  as  Hirn  Shi- 
rt wid  Hirn  Pardi.  They  do  not  use  the 
"but  snare  or  net  birds  and  quadrupeds. 

^NTER,    Dr.   W.    W.  l.  l.  d.  a  lien- 
I Civil  Servant,  Author  of  Rural   life   in 

fcl;   Comparative   Dictionary    of    the 

■Aryan  languages  of  India. 

ING      LEOPARD,     or    Hunting 

Ja,  Felifl  jubafa.     See  Cheeta,  Felis. 

.NUFEE,   one  of   the  four  principal 

ledan  sects. 

NTJ-KIRILLB,  Singh.  Grewia  panicu* 

CNUMAN,  Singh.   Presbytes  priamus. 
►Simiadae. 

U>NYAL?  a  pheasant  ?  of  the  Himalayas. 
NZA-NAGER,     are     two    adjoining 

Ji«and  include  a  small  tract  of  country 
^we  upper  course  of  a  large  feeder  of  the 
litriver,  having  an  area  of  1672   square 

*♦    See  Kail  as  or  Gangri  Range. 

jUN-ZIL,  Arab.  Pers.  Colocynth. 

roPPUNA  KULGA  MANYAAI,  Kakn. 

^  people  of  the  salt- maker's  caste  who 

'^buffaloes.— TF»7«on. 

WR  or    HURA.      Hind.      Terminalia 
,    ila.  Myrobalan. 
fWR!  The  battle  shout  of  the  Raipoot. 
[fiURA  CREPITANS.  Linn,  The  sand  box 
ft  middle  sized  tree   of  rapid  growth, 

'^e  of  tropical   America.     The   trunk  is 

^^y  armed,  the  wood   light  and  useless. 

^sceda  are  poisonous.— If.  E,  J,  B.  Voiqt. 

'.  Qard.  ^ 

^CRAEAH.     Can.  Paspalum  frumenta- 


»«. 


HUREE-HARA. 

HURALA.  Can.  four  sorts  of  this  seed 
are  grown  in  Mysore,  viz.,  Maraharatta, 
Chitta  Hnrala,  Doda  Hurala,  and  Turaka 
Hurala.  They  are  called,  in  English,  Lamp 
oil  seeds.  The  second  and  third  are  largely 
exported  to  the  adjacent  countries.— 3/.^.  of 
1857. 

HURALI.     Can.     Dolichos  biflorus. 

HU  REAR  AH.     Duk.     Cicer  arietinum. 

HURDA.  also  Har-Hara,  also  Hun-a. 
Mar.  Gond.  Hind.  Terminalia  chebula,  My- 
robalan. 

HURDLMURDI.  Pers.  in  Persia  a  term 
employed  to  designate  all  the  trifling  but  ne- 
cessary articles  which  travellers  fling  in 
small  bags,  and  carry  across  the  saddle  on  a 
journev,  in  order  to  have  them  at  hand. 

HURDOO  ?  Hind.  Nauclea  cordifolia.— 
Uoxh, 

HURDOUR  orHardaur,  is  the  name  given 
in  Hindustan  to  the  oblong  mounds,  raised  in 
villages,  and  studded  with  flags,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  epidemic  diseases,  and  es- 
pecially the  cholera  morbus.  It  is  called 
after  Hurdoul  Lala,  the  son  of  Bursing  Deo, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  rajas  of  Dut- 
tea.  The  natives  have  a  firm  persuasion 
that  the  cholera  broke  out  in  lord  Hastings' 
camp  in  consequence  of  beef  having  been 
killed  for  the  European  soldiers  within  the 
grove  where  repose  the  ashes  of  this  Bun- 
delcnnd  chief.  So  rapid  has  been  the  ox- 
tension  of  this  worship^  that  it  now  prevails 
throughout  the  Upper  and  Central  Doab,  a 
great  part  of  Rohilcund,  and  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej.  To  the  eastward,  the  wor- 
ship of  Hoolka  Devi  (the  goddess  ot  vo- 
mitting)  has  been  prevalent  since  the  same 
period.— i7Z/io<  /Sttpp.  Qloss, 

HURDWAR.  The  chief  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  are  Hurdwar,  Bijnour, 
Furrakkabad,  Cawnpore,  Mirzapore,  Be- 
nares, Ghazipur,  Patna,  I^Ionghir,  Bha- 
gulpur,  Rajniahal,  Rampur,  and  Pubna. 
Hurdwar,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges  near  Roorkee,  is  a  well  known 
place  of  hindoo  pilgrimage.  Every  twelfth 
year  the  '  Koomb  *  fair,  as  it  is  called, 
assumes  large  proportions.  The  fair  which 
was  held  in  April  1867,  was  termed  by  the 
brahmins  the  '  Maha  Edar  Koomb,'  and,  as 
it  was  supposed  by  many  devotees  to  be  the 
last  Koomb  of  any  magnitude  which  would 
be  held  at  Hurdwar  the  gathering  was  pro- 
portionately great.  Hurdwar,  means  the  gate 
of  the  Ganges  from  Dwara,  a  door. — Ann, 
hid.  Adm.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  102. 

HUREE-HARA.  Sans,  both  words  are 
derived  from  rhree,  to  take  away,po88ibly  the 
source  of  the  English  word  to  harry. 
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HUIiPOOJEE. 
HUREE-PRIYA.     Sans,  siguifies  belov- 


ed. 

HUREETUKEE.  Bexg.  Tcnuiiialia  che- 

bula. 

HUREE-VALA.  Sans,  thd  last  word  is 
ihe  imperative  of  vala,  to  speak. 

HURFARBORI.  Hind,  also  Chelmeri, 
Hind.     Cicca  disticha. 

HURPEE.  Arab.  Beng.  Guz.  Hind 
Cress  seed.  See  HuriF. 

HU  R-  G  AN  J.    A  came  of  Kbiva. 

HUR  GOVIND.     See  Sikh. 

HUR,  Har,  or  hara,  also  "  hul."  a  plongb, 
The  ordinary  plough  of  India  has  neither 
coulter  to  cut  the  soil,  nor  mould- board  to 
turn  it  over.  Nevertheless,  simple  as  the 
Hul  is  and  wretched  in  construction,  it  is 
admii'ably  adapted  to  the  light  Indian  soil, 
and  does  its  duty  well  under  the  able  agri- 
culturists of  India.  The  average  produce  of 
the  province  of  Allahabad  is  fifty-six  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  English  acre :  the  drill,  which 
has  within  the  last  century  been  intro- 
duced into  British  field  husbandry,  and  had, 
till  lately,  in  the  Northern  counties  to  combat 
many  native  prejudices,  has  been  in  use  in 
India  from  time  imviemoTia.\.— Elliot  Supp» 
Gloss. 

HURHURYA.  Hind.  Cleome  viscosa ; 
Polanisia  icosaudra. —  W.  and  A, 

HUKI. —  POasuarina  muricata. 

HURIAL.  An  animal  of  the  goat  or  deer 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Salt  Range. 

HURIDA.  Beng.  also  Huridra  Saxsc. 
Curcuma  longa,  Turmeric,  from  '*  hurit," 
Sansc.  lipht  yellow. 

HURIP.  Au.  Beng.  Guz.  Hind.  Cress 
seed.  Seo  Hnrfee. 

•    HURIHAYA,  Sans,  from  harit,  light  yel- 
low, and  haya,  a  horse. 

HURINHURA,  Beng.  Hind.  Aglaia  rohi- 
tica,  Amoora  rohituka.     W.  and  A. 

HURI-KANKRA,  Bexq.  Erythrina  ovali- 
folia. 

HURI  PURBAT,  a  peak  in  the  mountain 
Takht-i-soliman. 

HURI  TUKI,  Beng.  Terminalia  citrina, 
Koxb.  also  T.  ohebula. 

HURKU  of  Elauawar,  Rhus  acuminata, 

D.  a 

HURMAL. — Hind.  Harmala  mta,  Pega- 
num  harmala,  wild  rue. 

HURMULI,  See  Purmuli. 

HURNA,  See  Kattyawar. 

HTJRNA,  Bbng.  Due.  Sapium  Indicum. 

HURPOOJEE,  or  Harpuji.  Amongst  the 
agricultural  races  of  India  the  wor- 
ship  of  the  plough.  This  takes  place  on  the 
day  which  closes  the  season  of  ploughing 
and  sowing.  It  generally  occurs  in  the 
month  of  Katik,  but  in  some  places   it   oc- 
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curs  both  after  the  Khureef  and  Babbee 
sowing;  i.  e.  in  the  months  ofSawaa  and 
Katik.  T^he  plough  is  washed  and  decorated 
with  garlands,  and  to  use  it,  or  lend  it,  after 
this  day  is  deemed  unlucky.  The  pivctice 
reminds  of  the  Fool-plough  in  England,  a 
ceremony  observed  on  the  Monday  after 
twelfth  day,  which  is  therefore  called 
Plough  -  Monday ;  on  which  occasion  a 
plough  adorned  with  ribands  is  carried 
about,  and  the  peasants  meet  together  io 
feast  themselves,  as  well  as  vrish  themselves 
a  plentiful  harvest  from  the  great  com  sown 
(as  they  call  Wheat  and  Rye),  as  well  as  to 
wish  a  God-speed  to  the  plough,  as  soon  as' 
they  begin  to  break  Uie  ground  to  sow 
barley  and  other  com. — British'ApoUo^  VoL 
II.  No.  92  quoted  in  EUioi  Supp.  Gloss. 

HURPHARURI,DuK.  Phyllanthuslongi- 
folius. 

HURR  of  Kumaon,  Terminalia  chebnla. 

HURREEBAYL,  Lit.  a  green  creeper,  or 
Shookrana,  a  mahomedan  ceremony. 

HURREE-KE-PUTTUN,  See  Knnawer. 

HURREERA,  Hind.  Cookery. 

HURRIA,  Daudin's  name  for  certain  Id- 
dian  colubers,  the  scales  or  plates  on  thf 
base  of  whose  tails  are  constantly  simply 
and  those  of  the  point  double. — Eng,  Qffc 
See  Reptiles. 

HURRIA-KADDU,  Hind.  Calabash. 

HURRIALI,  DuK  Cynodon  dacijloa. 
See  Gramiuaceaa. 

HURRIA  SHUK  CHINA,  Bbng.  Saukx 
lanceeefolia. 

HURRICANES. 


Tufan, 
Mon  deing. 


Ar. 

BUBU. 


Typhoon, 
Gird-bad, 


At  the  season   of  their  occurrence,  finoa 
Decemljer  to  April,  hurricanes  form  a  greak 
topic' of  interest  and  discussion  in  theMaa-'i 
ritius.     The   immediate  cause  of  these 
mospherical  phenomena  has  been  sap[ 
to  be  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  in 
air  that  takes  place  at  the  change  of 
monsoons.     This  period  of  strife  lasts  a1 
a  month  and  then  the  hurricanes  rage 
ternfic  violence.     Bedfield,  Bead,  Gap] 
Thorn,   Piddington,   and    others  have 
plained  the  laws  by  which  they  siipi 
them  to  be  governed  and  their  hypotlu 
is  perfectly  well  known  and  understood 
the  Mauritians.     The  islands  of  Manritii 
Bourbon  and  Roderique,  lie  directly  in  tl 
ordinary  track  and  if  either  of  them  ha] 
to  fall  within  the  vortex  of  one  of  these 
ricanes  the  consequences  to  life  and 
ty  are  terrible  indeed.     Of  those  who  I 
resided  at  Mauritius  who  have  earnestly 
died  and  discussed  the  hiws  which  goi 
these  storms  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Thoi 
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vhose  writings  are  well  known.  Lieutenant 
ATersof  theRojal  Engineers,and  Mr.  Sedge* 
vidr,  who  published  a  little  work,  which  he 
plied,  "  The  Tme  Principle,"  and  which  has 
reviewed  by  Dr.  Thom,  and  lastly,  Mr. 
nett,  of  the  observatory  at  Mauritius, 
tmnslated  into  French  Piddington*8 
book  with  annotations  of  his  own  and 
claimed  to  be  able,  by  careful  and  con* 
it  meteorological  observations,  to  fore- 
the  existence  of  hurricanes  in  the  Indian 
and  to  describe  the  course  they  will 
The  chart  in  Piddington's  Horn  book, 
s  that  these  cyclones  never  extend  to 
northward  of  10  ^  or  1 2°  south  latitude 
the  meridian  of  Mauritius.  Therefore 
leaving  the  island  in  the  hurricane 
,  for  any  part  of  India,  should 
to  the  northward  passing  well  to  the 
ward  of  the  Cargades,  a  most  dan- 
u  group,  thus  keeping  a  clear  sea 
1  to  the  westward,  that  there  may  be 
Dg  iu  the  way  should  it  be  desirable 
nrn  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
ich  would  be  the  true  course  to  take  in 
of  encountering  the  southwestern  or 
western  quadrants  of  a  cyclone  (of  which 
hurricane  season  a  vessel  from  Maur- 
is in  danger)  and  this  course  she 
keep  until  she  is  sufficiently  far  north 
te  beyond  its  influence.  Steamers  of 
have  superior  means  of  avoiding  these 
as  they  have  the  power  of  steering 
isost  judicious  course  to  escape  from 
greatest  fury. 

^rricane    means  a  turning   storm    of 
Wowing  with  great  violence,  and  shift- 
[*wre  or  less    suddenly,  so    as  to    blow 
or  entirely  round  the  compass  in  a  few 
The  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
to  show  that,  for  the  "West  .Indies,  \he 
of  Bengal,  and  the  China  Sea,  the  wind  in 
cane  has  two  motions,  the  one  a  tum- 
or veering  round  upon  a  centre,  and  the 
a  straight  or  curved  motion    forward, 
t  it  is  both  turning  round   and  rolling 
rd  at  the    same  time.     It  appears  also 
when  it   occurs  on  the   North  side  of 
fiqaator  it  turns  from    the  East,  or    tlie 
t  hand,  by  the  North,  towards  the  West ; 
ntrary  to    the  hands  of  a  watch ;  and 
®  Southern  hemisphere,  that  its  motion 
0  contrary  way,  or  with  the  hands  of   a 
«•    Piddington's  first  memoir,  with  the 
and  diagrams,  showed  that  this  rule 
good  for  the  storm  of  June  1889  off  the 
iH^s;   and  that  the  wind  was  really 
ing  in  great  circles  in  a  direction  as  des- 
^)  i-  e.,  against  that  of  the  hands  of  a 
"•  H&assnmed,  then,  that  the  hurricanes 
0  Bay  of  Bengal  always  follow  this  law. 


HURA-NAT'HA. 

The  tyfoons  and  storms  of  the  China 
Sea  and  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  appear  to 
be  similar  in  character  to  the  hurricane 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  stoi*nis  of  the 
United  States  Coast,  when  prevailing 
in  the  same  latitudes.  A  tyfoon  which 
occurred  in  the  China  sea  in  1831,  affords 
probable  grounds  for  connecting  the  hur- 
ricane at  Manilla,  Oct.  23-24,  with  that  of 
Oct.  31  at  Balasore,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. 

A  tremendous  hurricane  with  an  inundation 
caused  by  a  storm  wave,  occurred  at  Cut- 
tack  and  around  Calcutta  on  the  30th  Nov. 
1831.  A  hurricane  occurred  at  Coringa 
and  Masulipatam  on  the  28  th  October 
1800.  One  causing  great  loss  occurred  at 
Bombay  on  the  15th  June  1837,  a  destruc- 
tive one  occurred  at  Bombay  on  the  2nd 
November,  1854.  A  violent  hurricane  oc- 
curred at  Rutuaghen*y  on  the  1 9th  April 
1847.  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  hurricanes 
usually  occur  at  tho  changes  of  the  mon- 
soons, in  March,  April  and  May  and  in  Oc- 
tober, November  and  December.  Piddingtons 
Late  of  StoinnSy  p.  524.  Amencan  Expedition 
to  Japan,  p.  137.    See  Gales,  Monsoons. 

HURRIN-HARA.  Hind.  Amoora  rohi- 
tuka.  W  *  A . 

HURRIPHAL.   Beng.    Cicca  disticha  L. 

HURRUK.  Tel.  Sing.     Tallow. 

HURRUM  PILLU.  Tam.  Cynodon  dac- 
tylon. 

HURRUND.     See  Khyber  p.  515. 

HURSHMUN.  Beng.  Prasium  melis- 
sifoliam. 

HURSING.  Can.  also  Hursingar.  Hind. 
Njctanthes  arbor  tristis. 

HURTAL.  Persulphuret  of  Arsenic: 
Orpiment.  There  are  two  kinds,  viz.  Gob- 
heri  hurtal,  in  yellow  flakes,  used  in  oil 
pai^iting,  one  seer  costs  one  rupee  four  annas. 
Tabki  hurtal,  greenish,  crystallized,  given 
by  fakeei-s,  in  fnmigation  :  one  ruttee  of  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  leaf  of  **  Muggarbel,**  aTid 
smoked  in  a  hookah  :  it  is  evident  that  the 
smoker  only  escapes  dangerous  consequences, 
owing  to  the  heat  volatilizing  most  of  the 
arsenic :  as  it  is,  the  little  inhaled  often 
makes  the  person  senseless,  salt  is  then  given 
to  restore  the  senses :  thus  employed,  tabki 
hurtal  is  considered  a  most  powerful  aphro- 
disiac, it  is  also  used  in  ointment :  costs  three 
rupees  for  one  seer. — Genh  Med,  Top.  p,  137. 

HURUBA-HEGGADE.  Hind.  The  head- 
man of  shepherds  in  Mysore  <fec.,  Wilson.. 

HURA-GOURI  Sans,  from  Hara  (Shiva,) 
and  G^uri,  the  light  yellow. 

HURULI.     Can.     Dolichos  uniflorus. 

HURA-NAT'HA,     Sans     From  Hara,  a 


0:3:5 


IIUSAIN  GANGA. 


UUSHTNUGGUR. 


1526.  A  temporary  union  of  the  kings  of 
Beejapoor,  Golconda,  and  Ahmeduugger,  in 
1564,  enabled  them  tosabvort  the  empire  of 
Beejanugger  and  red  ace  the  powei*  of  its 
chief  to  that  of  a  petty  raja.     A  similar  fiite 


name  of  Shiva,  and  Nat '-ha  Sans,  a  lord, 
— literally  the  lord  Shiva. 

HURUNSEEA.     SeeKnsh. 

HURUT,  or  harat.  A  Persian  wheel  for 
drawing  water  from  a  well.     The    word  is  a 

corruption  of  Ruhut  or  Arhut.   Elliot,  Suj^p,  \  awaited  the  portion  of  Ahmed,  which  codsIsU 
Gloss,  '  ed  of  the  southern  part  of  Berar ;  it  subsisted 

HUSAIN,  a  son  of  Ali.  See  Hasan,  Khal if.  |  as  a  kingdom  only  four  generations,  andww 

HUSAIN-BIN-ALI-UL-VAIZ,  suruamed  |  annexed  to  his  dominions  by  the  king  of 
Kashifi.  He  translated  the  fables  of  Bedpai  Ahmednugger  in  the  year  1574.  TheDeaan 
from  the  Arabic  of  Ibn  Makafifa  and  named  !  was  therefore,  at  the  the  time  when  its  inva- 
them  Anwar-i-Sohaili,  or  the  lights  of  sion  wais  projected  by  the  Moguls,  divided 
Canopus. 

HUS  AINI.  Hind.  A  kind  of  grape,  the 
large  sweet  kind  that  are  packed  in  boxes, 
and  sent  from  Kabul  in  the  cold  season. 


among  the  sovereigns  of  Beejapoor,  Ahmed- 
nugger and  Golconda.  In  the  year  1593, 
when  Akbar,  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  found 
himself  master  from  the  mountains  of  Petal 


HUSAIN  GANGA.     In  A.  D.  1347,  four  .and  Tartary  to  the  confines  of  the  Deccw. 


years  before  the  death  of  Mahommcd  Tagh 
lak,  Husain  Ganga,  an  officer  of  high  station 
in  the  Deccan,  headed  a  successful  revolt 
asrainst  his  master,  and  established  what 
is  known  as  the  Bahmanee  dyrasty  of  the 
Deccan,  fixing    his    capital    at    Goolburga. 


he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  contigaons  Iwd. 
— Elphinstone' 8  India,  11.  Ajip,  Bmjii^ 
Nizam, 

HUSBANDRY  and  silk  weaving  were  tl» 
earliest  of  the  arts  cultivated  by  the  Chinw 
people ;  the  former  was  introduced  b/  Sbiib 


HnsainGangawas  the  first  independent  maho-  j  nong,  the  immediate  successor  of  Fo-bi  ui 
medan  king  of  the  Deccan,  and  was  an  Affghan  the  silk  weaving  by  an  empress,  and  to  bothel 
of  the  lowest  rank,  a  native  of  Delhi.  He  these  benefactors  the  Chinese  perform annnil 
farmed  a  small  spot  of  land  belonging  io  a  .  sacrifices  on  their  festival  days.  Hasbandrfil 
brahmin  astrologer  named  Ganga,  who  was  !  still  highly  honored  and,  annually,  atagw 


in  favour  with  the  king ;  and  having  accident- 
ally found  a  treasure  in  his  field,  he  had  the 
honesty  to  give  notice  of  it  to  his  landlord. 
The  astrologer  was  so  much  struck  with  his 
integrity  that  he  exerted  all  his  influence  at 
court  to  advance  his  fortunes.  Husain  thus 
rose  to  a  great  station  in  the  Deccan,  where 
his  merit  marked  him  out  among  his  equals 
to  be  their  leader  in  their  revolt.  He  had 
before  assumed  the  name  of  Ganga,  in  grati- 
tude to  his  benefactor;  and  now,  from  a  si- 
milar motive,  added  that  of  Bahmanee  (brah- 
min,) by  which  his  dynasty  was  afterwards 
distinguished.  With  the  extinction  of  the 
Bahmanee  fumily,  in  1512,  sprang  the  sepa-' 
rate  mahomcdan  governments  in  the  Deccan, 
respectively  of  Beejapoor,  Ahmednugger, 
Beder,  Ellichpoor,  and  Golconda.  Mali 
mood's  nominal  sovereignty  lasted  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  during  which  the  Deccance  em- 
pire was  divided  into  five  several  kingdoms— 
that  of  Beejapoor,  or  Viziapoor,  founded  by 
Ensuf  Adal  Shah ;  that  of  Amednuggor  found- 
ed by  Ahmed  Nizam  Bhairi,    that  of  Berar, 


festival  in  honour  of  the  spring,  theenipewt 
ploughs  and  sows  a  field.  The  Egypfa^'f^ 
Persians  and  Greeks  held  games  aud  f«* 
vals  mingled  witli  religious  ceremonies  il. 
seed  sowing,  and  in  England,  forraerIjr,4» 
festival  of  Plough  Monday  was  held,  dmif 
which  the  plough  light  was  set  up  Waw 
the  image  of  the  patron  saint  of  tbe  r^^ 

HUSE,  a  transparent  fabric  of  Manilli.«t 
which  the  shirts  of  the  coloured  popalitoo* 
are  made.  It  is  made  from  the  ^bre  of  4* 
Musatexti  lis. — OUphani. 

llUSHA^NGABAD,   in    L    22=^  45; 
and  77  ^  42,  E.  in  Malwa,  on  the  left  bank 
the  Nerbudda,  I44miles  B.  of  Mhowis  \J 
ft.  above  the  sea.    Half  of  the  principality 
Bhopal  was  founded  on  usurpations  fiom 
Gonds,  who  appear  to  have  migrated  in  f< 
towards  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  and 
have  made  tl'iemselves  supreme  in  the  vallef 
the  Nerbudda,  about  Hushangabad,  in  sp 
of   the   exertions    of  Auruugzcb,  until 
Afghan  adventurer    attacked  and   subd 
them,   converting   some  to  mahomedan 
There  are  now  several  mahomedan  Gonds 


founded  by  Ahmed-ool-Mulk,  that'of  Golconda 

founded  by  Qutub-ool-Mulk,  their  respective  '  the  possession  of  little  fiefs  on  either  side 

governors,  and  that   of  Ahmedabad   Beder,    the  Nerbudda. — LtitJuim, 

founded  by  Ameer    Bareed,    who   rendered'       HUSHTN  UGGUR,  a  to>vn  to  the 

himself  master  of  the  person   and  throne  of  !  of  the  Eusufyzo  valley  separated  by  a 

his  master,  and  retained  the  provinces  which  j  desert  plain.    The  Hushtnuggur  state  is  i> 

had  not  been  grasped  by  the  other  usurpers,    narrow  but  fertile  tract.     It  was  for 

This  revolution,  after  being  several  years    in  |  years  the  feudal  domain  of  Dost  Maho 

progress,  was  consummated  about  the  year  |  brother,    sultan   Mahomed.     It  derives 

G34. 


HUSSUNZYE. 


KUZARA. 


IMiiefronieightlarge  villages,  Miasht-nagar' (  2,000  fightingmen.      The    principal    hill  ig 
hrderiug  on  the  Swat  rivtir. — Rec.  G.  o/ :  known  as  the  *  Black  nioantain'  from  its  dark 


iNo.ll. 

^HUSHYARPUR,  at  this   place  and   in 

are  patches  of  the  Sal  tree,  but  the 

here  attains  its  western  limit,  and   has 

been  seen  across  thd  Ravi. — Econ.  Prod, 

U  p*  537. 

HUSKS,  on  which  the  prodigal  son  de- 


an d  gloomy  aspect.  In  the  adjoining  tract, 
within  the  Huzara  border,  lies  Western  Tour* 
noulee,  the  fief  of  a  chief  politically  depend- 
ent on  the  British. 

HUSTI-SOONDA.     Bbno.    Indian  turn- 
sole, Tiaridium  indicnm. 


HUT.  The  circular  form  of  hut  is  the  only 
to  appease  his  hunger,  were   the  pods  'style  of  architecture  adopted  among  all  the 
the  Ceratonia  siliqua.  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  and  also  among  tba 

JUSSAN  YUSUF,  of  Lahore,  is  the  sili-  |  Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  although  these 


ifiroBtule  of  one  of  the  UiatomaccaB.    It 

a  pjramidal  form  with  a  convex  base, 

on  each  triangular  face  is  a  prominent 

led  knot ;   these  markings    are  not   af- 

by  acids,  and  remain  after  heating  to 

When  heated  in  a  reduction  tube, 

^Tes  off  a  peculiar  smell  and  combustible 

showing  that  it  is  quite  in  a  fresh  state, 

it  appears  somewhat  similar  to   a 


differ  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  the  roof,  no 
tribe  has  ever  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
construct  a  window.     See  Houses. 

HUTE.     Geb.    Hats. 

HUT'HBELE  or  Hat'hile,  one  of  the 
Puchpeeree,  or  five  noted  saints  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Hindustan.  He  is  said  to  foe  the 
sister's  sou  of  Grhazee  Meean  and  lies  buried 
at  Biihraich,  near  the  tomb  of  that  celebrated 


Hussan  Ynsuf  is  collected  in  lakes    martyr. 


ipondfl  in  the  hills  around  Srinagar,  in 
ir.    It  floats  on   the  snrface  and  is 
led   off  and  dried. — PoweWs   Hand- 
p.  820. 

ISSB  LUBAN.   Pbrs.  Sty  rax  benzoin, 
rawder. 

OSSEIN,  sheikh  of  the  Alouin  tribe,  was 
ibiown  to  all   travellers  who  journeyed 
Btmand  Jerusalem  by  the  way  of  Akaba, 
lerally  to  their  cost.  Taking  advantage 
ir  position,  when  they  mnst  either  give 
'Dg  Petra  or  accede  to  his  exorbitant 
if  he  succeeded  frequently  in  e.\tor- 
far  larger  sum  than  under  ordinary 
mces  would  be  pjiid  for  the  hire  of 
He  was  sly,  wily  and  cnuniui^,  posses- 
great  nkill  in  aiTangitjg  a  bargain,  but 
tis  own  tribe  he  bore  tl»e  roputatiou  of 
*  coward,  though  very  clever  with  his 


SSE-UL-JAWI.     Arab.    St^rax  ben- 
^Drijander. 

■'SSUN   AND   HUSSEIN,  sons  of  Ali 
(of  hi8  wife  Fatiniah,  the  dani(hter  of  Ma- 
Both  were  destroyed,  the  former  by 
,  and  the  latter  slain    by  a  party  of 
'a  soldiery.     Hussun   was  buried  at 
a.    They  are  regarded  as  martyrs,  and 
g  the  Moharrum,  *  Mavseea '  or  fuuer- 
are  recited  in   their   names,    with 
BQch  as  few   can  listen  to  without 
emotion. 

SSUNZTE.      Between    the  extreme 

frontier  of  the  Huzara  district  and 

^  there  lies  a  somewhat  narrow  strip 

and  ittotratBUions  t-erritory — this 

ted  by  the  HasaiixiBye  who  therefore 

in  Ois-Tndas,  that  is,  on  the  left  bank 

rirer.    They  could  number,  perhaps. 


HUTSEAOU,  Sing.  Black  pepper. 

HUTSOO,  a  tributary  to  the  Mahanuddy 
river  Lat.  23  ®  18',  Ion.  82  ®  32'.  S.,  aow.9 
into  the  Mahanuddy,  length,  130  miles. 

HUTTIAN,  Hind.  Eriodendron  anfractuo- 
suni.  Huttian  ka  Gond.  Hind.  Gum  of 
Eriodendron  anfractuosnm. 

HUWA,  EvR.  the  mother  of  life. 

HUNGEH,  Beng.  Cocculua  villosus  D.  C. 

HUrA-QRUVA,  Sa^is.  from  haya,  a 
horse,  and  griva  the  back  of  the  neck. 

HUYER,  Br29g.  Cocculus  villosus, 

HUZAKA,  a  district  in  the  extreme 
north-west  angle  of  the  Sind  Saugur  doab, 
between  the  rivers  Jhelum  aud  ludus.^  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  valleys  encircled  by 
hills,  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  Doond  and  Suttee  Hills  (on  a 
spur  of  which  range  the  sanatarium  oi 
Murree  is  built;  as  also  the  Bhangree  moun- 
Uiin,  opposite  to  the  lofty  Mahaban,  which « 
though  rising  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus 
overtops  the  surrounding  ranges.  The 
whole  tract  undulates  with  ridges,  and  out 
of  a  horizontal  ar.ea  of  2,500  sqaaro  miles, 
scarcely  more  than  a  tenth  is  level.  The 
only  plain  of  any  extent  is  that  of  Hazara 
proper,  in  which  are  situated  the  canton- 
ment of  Baroo  Kote,  and  Hurreepore  the 
capital.  There  is  also  the  valley  of  Puklee, 
the  smaller  one  of  Khaupur,  and  ihe  tract 
between  the  Indus  and  the  far-^amed  moun- 
tain of  Gundgurh. .  B.  and  G.  of  S.  M.  21. 
HUZARA,  about  Herat,  are  enemies  iu 
creed  to  Persia,  and  the  whole  country  to 
the  Indus  is  inhabited  by  rigid  sooneo 
mahomedans.  Still,  with  a  tol^aut  policy 
that  interfered  not  with  their  religion,  any 
power  might  overrun  an^  maintain  the  re* 

G<;OG 


liWAN  TFTSAyG. 


EY^NIN^V 


^*on  lying  between  India  and  Persia.  Had 
l^unjeet  Sing,  in  the  outset  of  his  career, 
permitted  the  mahoniedans  to  pray  alond 
and  kill  cows,  be  might  have  posHOBsed  him- 
self of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Ahmed  Shah 
I>>oranee.  Paper* s  East  India  Cchbui  ami  |  Sacrania.  Hiul  may  be  the  Noel  of  FnH 
AffghwtHsian,  p.  138.     See  Hazara  I  Tod'^Haj,  Vo).  I.  p.  24. 

HUZIZ-I-HINDI.       Arab.     Micranthas  (      HYACINTH,    a    mineral    coawting: 

silica  and  zirconia,  transparent,  and  of  a^ 


HYA.  .Says.  A  horse,  Ei.  san,  trhm 
'ivvos  and  i|A»or  HA.  appears  to  hare  )m 
a  term  of  Scy  thic  origin  for  the  sun, and  Hi 
the  Indian  Apollo  is  addressed  as  the  M 
Hinl  or  Jiul  of  northern  nations  istbeHiai 


WaU, 


HUZRAT  IMAM  a  town'  oh  the  S.  bank  |  ^^i^^,,      g^  Jariroon  ;  Zircon ;  QmeL 


of  the  OxQS,  producing  good  si4k. 

HUZRAT  SHAH,  a  name  of  Mowla 
A^li. 

HUZRUT  SHAH  BABA.,Faqr.oodDo€n, 
€hinj  ool  Isrsr,  a  mahomedan  saint. 

HUZURESH,  name  of  the  translation-  of 
the  Zeudavestft  into  Pehlavi,  a  mixture  of 
Semitic  and  Iranian  ^  made  i<n  the  time  of  the 
Saasaxiide&'.     Feb  lav i-  was  the  language  used 


HYACINTHINA.     S^e  Ledebauria 

HYACINTHUS  ORIBNTALIS,  tba 
known  hyacinth  plants  of  Europe,  are 
esteemed  for  their  beavtifal  and  omi 
appearance,  they  are  grown  both  ia  bedaj 
in  ghieses  of  water,  the  H,  orientaliais( 
the  most  beautiful  and  fragraut :  natirei 
is  I  sambul ;    bulbs  of    different  ai 


by   the   Sassanian   dynasty.— Bimw«.   Max   ^'^J  procurable  from  China.-Btdrfi 

HY^NINA,  the  name  of  a  sab-f 
the  Family  Felidie^   of  digitigrade 
rooa   mammalia,   dis4ingoifibed   by 
tbeir  fore-legs  longer  than  their  hii 
by  their    rongk  tongrtce,  great    and 
nK>lar,  or  rather  cutting-and-cruahiiig, 
projecting  eyes,  large  ears,  and  a 


Mulhr,     9ee  Honover. 
HVEDE.     Dan.     Wheat. 
HWA-KBA-TSZK      The  Chinese  cycle 

of  sixty  yeare  i»  called   Hwa-kes»-t6ze.     Tcie 

Chinese  year  commences  from  the  conjunction 

of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  from  the  nearest  new 

moon,  to  the  fifteenth   degree  of  Aquarius. 

It  has  twelve  lunar  naontlM,  some  of  twenty-  \  glandular  pouch  beneath  the  anus. 

nine,  some  of  thirty  days.,  To  adjust  the  lu- 
nations with  the  course  of  the  sun,  they  in- 
sert, when  necessary,  an  intercalary    month. 

Dieiy  a^d   night    are   divided    into    twelve 

periods,     each     of    two     hours, — Gnizlajfa 

QMnese  Historij,  p.  73. 

HVVAN-TE,  the  creature  of  the  empreRS 

and  Leang-ke,  ascended  the  throne  in  147. 

The  harvest  had  for  several  years  been  rery 

bad  ;  and  a  drought  destroying  the  crop  of 

153,morethan  100,000  families  of  the  province 

of  Kechoo  left  their  homes  in  search  of  a  bet- 
ter country.    Gntzlaff's  Chinese  Kisionj,  Vol. 

I.  p.  259. 

HWANG  H AB,  or  the  Yellow  Sea,  on  the 

east  coast  of  China,  is  bounded  on    the  west 

by  the  deep  bight  of  the  coast  compi^hended 

between  the  Yang-t-sze-keang  and  the  Shan- 

tun;r  promontory,  and  on   tlie   east  by   the 

coast  of  Corea.     It  is  mo&tly  muddy   and  of 

a  yellow  colour  near  the  land.— =-2for^7/. 
HWANG  HO   or  Yellow  River,  on   tlie 

east  coast  of  China,  is  little  inferior   to  the 

Yang'tszQ-keang  river  in   magnitude.      Its 

entrance  is    in  about  lat.  34®  2'  N,    long 

119®  51  B,  but  is  little  known  to  Europeans. 

—  Horsh, 
HWANG-PT.     Chfk.     Cookia  punctata  ? 
HWAN   THSANG.     A  Chinese  pilgrim 
into  Afghanistan  and  India  in  tlio  6th  Cen-  '  gray  colour,  with    inoierecae  taimjr 
tary  who  wrote   a  book  entitled  Si-in-Ki  or  j  neck  and  back  mtiiod^  and  ordiimry 
description.*!  of  the   countries  of  the   west.  I  3  ft.  6  in.  to  root  of  (sil»  inal  17  nM 
See  Hi  wan  Thsan<».  .  prefers    open  conntry  aad   genwrfly 

636 


6  1-1  M 

Inciaorfc,— ;  ca»ines.-~ ;  moUtn,— = 
6  l-l  44 

The  false  molars,*  three  above   and 
low,  are  conical,  blunt,  and  very 
upper  flesh- tooth  (camas^iere)  has  tfj 
tubercle  within  and  in  front,  but  Ikt, 
one  has  none,    and  presents   onlyi 
chant  points.     Tlie  whole  of   the  d( 
molar    organisation,  and    indeed 
cranial    strnctirre,    appeara    to  Iti 
formed  with  a  view  to  the  briniring 
most  available  action  the  formidable 
instruments    which  emible    the  h] 
break  the  hardest  bones.     In  geD< 
the  hyaeuas  resemble  dogs    more  thi 
and  Linuesns  classed  them  with  the 
to  which  they  appear  united   by  iht 
pictus    of    S.  Africa.     There    is   oni 
species  in  India,  the  striped  Hyena,  W 

Uyaena  striata,  Zifnn^ermaa^ 
H.  vulgaris,  Dcrnafest. 

lAkr8-b«?*h. 
Naukra  Be^k. 
Har-ya^h. 
Hemof  CxNTRiil 
Kirha.  CA 

Kat-kirba. 
Koma-ganda. 


Tarns.  .Hi:fD. 

Hundar.  „ 

Jhirak  of  Horriam A. 
Lakhar'bagbar. 

N.  India.  Hind. 

Lokra  bag.  „ 

Lakar-bBg*h.  „ 


The  striped  hyena  is  of  a   pale 


HIDE  RABAT). 


HTDEBABAD. 

Diarbikr  ia  company  with  Iiia  uncle,  and 
after  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  found 
his  way  to  Bedcr,  at  which  place  sultan  Ma- 
homed Ludcari  Bahmani  of  Beder  and  iQul- 
Imrgah  then  held  his  court.  Ferishta,  in  his 
history  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty  states  that 
suUjtn  Ki>]i,  in  the  first  instance,  obtained 
employment  at  the  Bahmani  court  as  one  of 


hole  for  its  den  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or 
nottataiu,  or  lurks  amongst  ruins.  H  is 
<}iute  a  noctnmai  animal^  -sallying  forth 
after  dark  and  hunting  for  carcases,  the 
iwoe^ef  which  it  gnaws  occasionally  catch- 
ing some  prawjing  dog  or  stray  sheep.  It 
•generally  returns  to  its  den  before  sunrise, 
its  call  is  very  unpleasant^  almost  unearthly, 

Theyoasg  are  easily^  tamed  amd  show  much  I  the  T^rki  ghulam   in  personal  attendance 
Attadimeot  to    their    keepers    or    mas^-ers,  '  upon  the  king,  hut  this  appears >to  <be  denied 


nUering  sounds  hot.  unlike  human  laughter. 
Jerdai's  Kamnials  of  India. 

EYk  HYA.—  ?  Cow  tree. 

BYAhMk  TRIDBNTATA,  Lam.  of  the 
«M  of  the  £.  Arehipelago,  has  the  power  of 
expanding  its  keel  appendices  into  the  form 
«flii|fe  oval  semi-transparent  leaves  of  a 
IqibijfreeM  colonr,  —  OoUincf wood. 


<by  the  author  of  Towarikh-i-Qutub  Shahi, 
who  asserts  that  sultan  Kuli  was  from  the 
first  employed  in  a  situation  befitting  his 
rank  and  family  and  from  his  talents  and 
con  rage  early  rose  to  the  command  of  the 
Beder  armies,  and  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Telingana.     On   the   decadezl^y 


I  of  the   Bahmani  dynasty,  daring  the  latter 

fllAT,  Ab.  H^,  said  by  mMhennedans  to  ;  partof  the  reign  of  Mahomed  II.    when   th& 

fcs^e  been  created  on  the  tenth  day  ^f  Mo-  |  government  had  been  virtually  usurped  by 


liormni. 

HYAT  QULUNDUR,  or  Baba-Boodun  or 
rtiwa-Booduu,  a  mahomedan  saint. 
'  HY-CHY.  Chin.  Agar-agar  Malay,  a 
Sl^es  of  marine  alga,  the  Fucus  teuax  ; 
'•ocnra  in  many  of  the  Malayan  islands,  and 
'^msa  considerable  Article  of  export  to 
China  by  junks.  It  is  esculent  when  boiled 
to  a  jelly,  and  is  also  used  by  the  Chinese  as 
*  Tegetable  glue  and  in  their  paintings.  It 
.ibonnds  on  the  coral  shoals  in  the  vieini- 
^  of  Singapore  but  the  finest  known  in  the  > 

|lrekipe]ago  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Billi-  '  Jumshid  Qutnb  Shah 
^^   The  chief  consumption   of  it  by   the  j  Sheik  Sultan  Kuli     - 
^'^^VMse  is  tn  the  dressing  and  glazing    of  |  Ibrahim  Kutub  Shah 
|fteb  cotton  manufactures  and  the  prepara-  i  Abdul  Musulf er  Sultan 
iion  of  n^rifiee  paper  and  paintings  for  their  j  Mahomed  Kuli  Qutub  Shah 
^ttejiles.    A  small  portion  of  the  finest  fart  {  Saltan  Mahomed  Qutub  Shah 
M  sometimes  n&ade  into  a   firm  jelly  which    Sultan  Abdulah  Qutub  Shah 
^  being  out   up   and   preserved   in  syi:up    Abdul  Hossain  Qutub   Shah 
Ffl^M  a    delioious    sweetmeat. — Cratcfurd  •  The  last  named  is  commonly  knofWu  by  the 
P^f^ge  6.  j  name  of  Thannah  Shah.      Another  account 

I  HYDASPES  or  Jehkim,  the  modern  describes  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  Sultan 
Nimt,  was  called  Bedaspes  or  Hydaspes  by  Kuli  as  the  son  of  Omeejr  Kooli,  a  Toorkman 
m  Greeks,  Behut  is  the  modern  abbne^i-    chief,  who  ^claimed  to  be  a  lineal  descendant 

of  the  prophet  Noah,  throughhis  son  Japhet. 


the  minister  Kasim  Burid,  sultan  Kuli  seiz- 
ed the  province  of  TeUnganaand  some  years 
afr«rwards,  took  the  title  of  Qutub  shah, 
this  latter  event  occurred  in  A.  B.  1520  or 
thereabouts,  and  the  Qutub  Shahi  dynasty 
existed  in  Telingana  under  this  name  for  a 
period  of  nearly  200  years.  The  following 
kings  of  this  house  reiigned  between  the 
period  of  its  eivtablishment  and  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Golcondah  by  Auruagseb,  in 
A  D.  1687  :— 

Sultan  Kuli  Qutab  Shah    -        -  15l?-1^43 

1543 
1550 
1557 

}l580 

16.11-1626 

1626.167S 

W  73-1683. 


pen  for  the  ancient  Vitasta. 

H7DATINA,  a  genus  of  moll  uses. 

HIOEBABAD.  The  present  dynasty, 
k  Asot^ahi,  was  preoeded  hj  the  Qutub 
l^i  dynasty  of  Ooleondah,  and  the  follow- 
Ig  remarks  on  hftvo  been  extracted   from 


He  WHS  born  in  the  town  of  Hamodur,  and 
when  a  youth  accompanied  his  paternal  uncle 
to  India  and  reached  the  towa  of  Beder, 
then  the  seat  of  G  ovemment  «f  the  Bahmani 
kings,  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  sultan 


m  Had ikat-ooU Alum,  a  work  compiled  by    Mahomed  Shah  Lashkarri  Bahmani,  was  af- 
Iker  Alam,  sunister  to  the  nizam  Siknuder    terwards  dignified  with  the  title  of  Qutub-al- 


hL  Sultan  Kuli,  the  founder  of  the  dy- 
^^«  was  descMkded  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mvakonilti  tribe  of  Kurds,  and  appears  to 
p^  been  born  near  Diarbikr.  The  tribe 
k  which  he  belonged  having  been  subdued 


Mulk  i.  e.  ^  the  i^olar  star  of  the  state '  to 
it  was  attached  as  a  jaghir  the  town  of 
Golcondah  and  the  surrounding  villages.  He 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  command 
of  all  the  troops  in  that  vicinity.     On  the 


W  Mir  Httssain — ^and  subjected  to  the  decadence  of  the  Bahmani  power,  Qutub-ul- 
pnmelu  tribe  of  which  that  chief  was  head,  Mulk  threw  off  its  control,  in  1512,  though 
^Itan  Kuli,   to   save  his   life,    fled  from  '  according  to  some  historians  he  did   not  as* 
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Sume  tlie  title  of  an  independent  sovereign 
for  some  years  subBeqnently,  probably  about 
1620.  The  seat  of  government  was  estab- 
Hshed  at  Golcondah  formerly  known  by  the 
Hindu  aame.  The  limits  of  the  territory 
contaiiied  within  bis  dominions  are  describ- 
ed by  the  author  of  the  Hadiknt-ool-alum,  as 
extending  from  Chandah  in  (he  north  to  the 
Oarnabic,  and  from  the  sea  shore  of  Orissa, 
Vizagapatam  and  Masulipatam  to  Beder  and 
the  Bijapoon  territories  on  the  west.  I^he 
author  declares  that  Sultan  Kuli  seeing  that 
Sultau  Mahomed  Shah  Lushkarri  was 
much  attached  to  his  Turki  slaves  entered 
the  band  and  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
distributing  the  pay,  &c.,  to  the  mahal. 
After  a  reign  of  31  years,  Sultau  Kuli  was 
murdel»ed  by  a  Turki  slave  at  Golcondah 
at  the  instigation  of  his  son  Jumshid,  A.  D., 
1643,  A.  H.  950.  He  was  murdered  in  the 
mosque  situated  inside  the  town^  and  was  in 
the  act  of  directing  the  masons  to  break  open 
a  door  to  escape  assassination,  when  the  man 
employed  by  his  son  stabbed  him.  He  died  I 
at  the  age  of  90  years,  and  was  succeeded  ■ 
by  his  son  Yar  Kuli  Jumshid  Khan,  who 
had  murdered  his  elder  brother  Malik 
Qutb-ud*din  during  their  father's  existence. 
Kasim  Burid  beseiged  Golcondah  with  a 
Jarge  force,  in  aid  of  Ibrahim  Qutb  Shah, 
in  which  he  failed,  Ibrahim  fled  to  Bijanng- 
gur  1550-957,  to  Rum  Raj,  and  Jhumshid 
died  of  cancer  in  1553-957,  having  been 
guilty  of  great  crimes — among  others  the 
assassination  of  his  father  and  brother  and 
the  death  of  many  individuals  ordered  for 
execution  in  moments  of  passion  and  pain  : 
he  is  said  to  have  lost  the  tip  of  his  no.se  and 
a  great  part  of  liis  clieek  by  a  sabre  cut  in 
battle — this  is  related  by  some  of  his  father  ? 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sheikh  Sultan 
Kuli,  a  boy  of  1 0  years  of  age,  who  reigned 
for  a  period  of  7  years.  The  weakness  of 
the  government,  and  the  contentions  ex- 
isting between  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
his  uncle,  Dowlut  Kuli,  whose  cause  had 
been  espoused  by  Jagdeo  Rao,  rajah  of 
Warungul,  induced  Ibrahim  to  leave  the 
Bijanuggur  court  for  Golcondah,  which  he 
reached  and  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  1657  and  after  a  reign  of  23  years  he 
died  in  the  year  1580-988,  and  lies  buried  : 
in  one  of  the  tombs  of  Golcondah, — the  two  ; 
last  figures,  of  the  above  date  only  are  visible. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sultan  Mahomed 
Kuli  Qutub  Shah.  In  1590,  inconsequence 
of  the  crowded  state  of  the  city,  numbers 
died,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  re- 
moved to  the  banks  of  the  Musa  river.  The 
shah  who  was  much  attached  to  a  woman 
mimed  Bhagmuttee,  to  whom  he  had    given 
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1,000  horse,  called  the  city  Bhagntiggor  bvt 
afterwards  changed  it  to  Hyderabad.  Hjr* 
derabad  remained  without  walls  till  Mubaru 
khan,  subadar  of  the  Dekkan,  comineneed 
them — he,  however,  had  not  fiuinhed  one- 
tl\^rd,  when  he  died,  aud*  they  were  after- 
wards finished  by  Asof  Jah.  Sultan  Maho- 
med Kuli,  built  the  Char  Minar,  the  Mecca 
Musjid  1008,  and  died  in  161 1-1020,  his  tomb 
bears  this  dat«;  sQcceeded  by  his  nephew 
sultan  Mahomed  Qutb  Shah,  who  died  in 
1626-10o5,  his  tomb  bears  this  dnte,  be- 
tween it  and  that  pf  sultan  Abdulla,  is  a 
tomb  erected  to  his  wife  Hyat  Begam,  who 
died  in  1660-1077.  The  musjid  ia  its  im- 
mediate vicinitv  was  erected  by  the  princess. 
SuUan  Abdnlla^,  died  in  1673.1 083 ;  snoceed- 
ed  by  his  son-in-law  Abdul  Hoossein,  com- 
monly called  Thannah  Shah,  and  with  this 
individual  the  dynasty  closed — Aurangi^ 
attacked  Golcondah,  took  the  king  pr»}iier 
in  1687-1092  and  carried  him  t-o  Ahmed- 
uun;>gur  whei'e  he  and  Aurungzeb^  died. 

Nizam-ul-Mnlk,  was  the  first  of  the  pre- 
sent dynasty.    The  territory  which,  as  a  de- 
puty, he  ruled;  was  100,000  square  miles  io 
area,  and  he   threw  aside  his  alle^ance  to 
the  emperor  of  Delhi.     Asof  Jah,  Nixam-nl^ 
Mulk,  was  a  Turani  noble,  whose  name  was 
Chin  Kilich  Khan.     He  succeeded  Diood 
Khan  in   the   government  of  the   Dekhaa 
which  his  offspring   still   rule,  as  tiie  Aaof 
Jahi  dynasty.     Asof  Jah  was  a  diatingsiab* 
ed  ruler.     After   various   intrigfues  dnriftjf 
the  weak  reigns  of  Feroksir  and    t^Sjvds 
Mir  Hussain  Ali  and  Alir  Abdallah,  after 
tlie  assassination  of  Feroksir  in  1718,  ui  tba 
reign   of  Mahomed  Shah,  Asof  Jah,  in  173^ 
when  goveruor  of  Guzei^at,  revolted,  ove^ 
ran  Candesh,  and  captured  Asirghnr.     H* 
was  subsequently   appointed  vizir,  but 
gusted  with,  the  vicious  courses   of  the 
peror  he  returned  to   the  Dekhan,  defeat 
Mubaraz-ud-Dowlah  and   in    1724, 
lished  the   Hyderabad  kingdom   near 
condah,  where  the  Kutub  Shahi  family 
ruled. 

In  1748,  Nizam-ul-Mulk  died,  aged  ]< 
years.     His  second  son,  Nasir  Jung, 
ed   the   government,  but  Muzafiar  Jimgr) 
grandson  of  Nizam -uUMulk,  took  the  1^ 
declared   himself  subadar  of  the  Dekbi 
and  joined  Chunda  Sahib  and  Dupleiz, 
in  1749,  fouffh  t  and  won  the  battle  of  Ami 
Various  intingues  occurred,  in  wiiicfa  Ni 
Jung  formed  friendships    with    the 
Pathan   chiefs,  of  Caddapah,  Knraoc^ 
Savanore,    but  he    was    attacked    by 
French  before  Ginjie,  when  one  of  the 
than  chiefs  shot  him.      On  this  Mi 
Jung  was  released  from  prison  and  decl 
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Kizam.    He  joined  Chunda  Sahib  and  the  I  the  great  mahommedan  principalities  of  Kal- 


french  under  Dnpleix  bat  he  was  assassi- 
aited  by  ibe  nabob  of  Kaxmool  on  his  way  to 
Hjderabad,  in  1751,  when  M.  Bassy  declai*ed 
jUftbat  JoQg,  the  youngest  uncle  of  the 
tfaeased  to  be  the  Nizam   of  Arcot.     Ou 


d-nd-Din  was  appointed  subudar  of  the 
[kan,  but  he  was  poisoned  by  his  own 

ler  and  Sullabnt  Jung  succeeded. 
Sallabot  Jang,  alternately  combined  with 


bargah,  subsequently  split  into*the  subordi- 
nate powers  of  Bijapnr  (the  Adil  Shah), 
Ahmednaggar  (Nizam  Shah),  of  Golconda 
(Qutub  Shah),  Berar  (Imad  Shah)  and  of 
Beder  (Birud    Shah),  &c.     The  Hyderabad 


fte  death  of  Nasir  Jnng,  his  eldest  bi*other    territories   contain    four    distinct    nations, 


the  Canarese,  Mahratta,  Teliug  and  Gond, 
with    numerous    fragmentary    tribes,    and 
many  wandering  houseless  races.     The  Hy- 
derabad territory  has  an  annual  »revcnue  of 
opposed  M.  B ussy.     Sullabut  Jnng  was  '  Rs  1,65,00,000  or  £1,660,000.     Berar,  now 
in  July  1 7t5l,  and  was  shortly  after  I  assigned  to  the  British,  belongs  to  the  Nizam, 
inated  by  his  brother  Nizam  Ali.  1  It  has  17,334  square  miles,  with  a  population 

1763,  Nizam  Ali,  met  the  army  of  Ma-  '  of  2,231,566. 
iT»  Hao,    Peshwa,    under  Raghoba,  on  '      In  the  tract  lying  between  the   Mysore, 
banks  of  the  Grodavei-y,  and  was  com-  i  Hyderabad  and  the  Mahratt<a  country  were 
iy  rented.  !  several  petty  sovereignties,  such  as  that  of  the 

ondur  Jah,  reigned   till  1828  ;  Nazir-    nabob   of  Baniranapully    a  Syed  family  in 
Bowlah  1828  till  Asofud-Dowlah   died  !  the  east  of  the  Ceded  districts;  the  Patkan 
leaving  an  infant  son.  !  nabobs  of  Knrnool  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

chief  towns  are  Hyderabad,  Secuudei-  •  Tuinbndrah  river,  further   west,  the  Beddi 
,  Anrangabad,   Beder,  Mominahad   or    chiefof  Gad  waU  the  Mahratta  chief  of  Sun- 
ba  Jogbi,  Ellichpur,  Warangal,  Oomrao-    door  one  of  the  Qhorpara  family ;  the  Kshe- 
and  ISTandeir.  '  tria  rajah  Narapati  of  Anagundah,  the  des- 

nrungabad,  in  L.  19®  63'  N.  and  L.  75®  ,  cendent  of  the  great  king  Rama  of  Vijianag- 
E.  in  the  Dekkan,  is  a  large  but  greatly  i  gur,  who  was  overthrown  by  the  comfaina- 
jed  city  and  a  military  station.  The  •  tion  of  the  mahomedan  kings  of  Golcondah, 
nbeighc  of  the  station  is  )  ,885  feet  above  I  Kalbnrgah,  Bijapore  and  Ahmednuorgur,  the 
iW,  at  Colabah.  It  may  now  have  j  Pathan  nabob  of  Shahnoor,  tlie  Ghorpara 
"  15,000  people.  It  has,  several  times,  i  chieftains  of  Gunjnndergurh  and  AkaJkote, 
vi  periods,  been  occupied  by  the  pre-  I  and  at  Ghoorgoontah  and  Beder  Shorapore 
dynasty.  Ithas,in  and  near  it,  several  j  the  descen dents  of  that  Beder  soldier,  Fid 
of  interest.  The  daughter  of  Aurung-  ,  Naek,  to  whom  Aurungzeb  granted  a  small 
•on  of  shah  Jahan,  is  buried  there  '  territory  in  the  Raichore  Doab,  for  the  aid 
a  cupola,  said  to  resemble  the  Taj  J  given  at  the  siege  of  Bejapore.  The  Bedei:' 
at  Agra.  It  is  of  white  marble,  in  |  i*ace  have  only  these  two  small  sovereignties, 
elegant  arabesques  and  flowers  are  r  and  some  of  the  race  there  are  tall  well  made 
with  great  skill,  and  the  doors  are  |  robust  men.  The  nizam  of  Hyderabad  ftir- 
~^ "     ••»     »  .        «        .  ,   .         ,.  ,     nishes  a  contingent  of  8,000  men,  in  six  r^- 

ments  of  Infantry,  four  of  Cavalry,  and  four 
batteries   of  Artillery  as  establidied  by  the 


lented  with  plates  of  metal,  in  which 
*»Te  flowers  and  ornaments.  Near  the 
)Qe  is  a  handsome  marble    hall,    and 

1  it  a  neglected  garden.     Aumngzeb  ;  treaty  of  1798. 

^datRoza   25   miles  distant,  on   an  j      ^^^^  ^-^    g^,^^  j^         .^    y 

S  ^^^"^  /!f  ^^nSn'"^  ^^"^^  ^^  =  c^a^ges  in  the  administrative  machinery  and 

iodarery,and  ^^eBllora   caves  are  ex- j  g^^  g«^^^^^  Talookdars  or  Divisional  Com- 

I^iIa  "^^^^^^^  ^^^'     ^^^  ^^''^^^^  °f    missioners  were  appointed,  ^  under  :- 

»tabad,  also,  is  near.  ,      a  u  /  d  j  «    1 1 

i«iv.  io  o  ,„«*^ ;ii  ^4.  ^\.^  ai^^U  Tif  .,*«<!.«  >•     Aurimgabad,  Beer  and  Purblionee. 


868,    made 


)ere  is  a  water  mill  at  the  Shah  Mutafar 

rderabad,  for  revenue  and  judicial  pur- 
is  arranged  into  14  districts,  grouped 
he  divisions.  The  area  is  95,837  square 
V  with  a  pcrpulatiou  of  aboat  1 0,666,080. 
iKizam's  territories  comprehend  the  seats 
of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
^Qt  sovereignties  of  the  Dekhan.  Such 
lyan    the    capital    of    the    Western 


2.  Nandeir,  Naldroog  and  Beder. 

3.  Nalgonda,  Khumtuam. 

4.  LlDgsoo^oor  and  Raichoor. 

5.  Indoor,  Meduok,  Ydgundul  and  Surapoor. 

The  first  three  commissioners  on  Rs.  1 ,500 
^  a  month,  and  last  two  on  Bs.  1 ,000. 

The  people  in  the  first  two  divisions  speak 
Maratlu,  the  next  two  the  Telugii  and  the  last 
ai*e  the  Canarese  districts  of  the  nizam's  ter- 


ritories. Each  of  the  above  fourteen  Districts 
&kya,  and  Bijala  Raya  dynasties ;  Deva-  '  is  presided  over  by  a  ^talookdar  on  from  400 
or  Deoghur  the  capital  of  the  Ya-  ;  to  600  Rupees  a  month,  assisted  by  deputy 
;  'Warangal  that  of  the  Kakaicya ;  and    talookdars,  who  control  and  buperintcnd  the 
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work  of  aaibs  or  iahsildars  of  talookas.  I 
The  oommissioners  ^o  on  circuit  with-  ' 
in  their  respective  jnrisdtetious  dmriivg 
eight  months  of  the  year,  spending  the  re- 
maining foar  at  some  central  locality.  The 
Commissioners  communicate  with  tiie 
minister  thi*oiigh  the  Malgnsari  or  Civil 
Secretariat.  There  is  a  separate  department 
of  Police  with  a  Snddur  Mohtamim  or  In- 
spector General.  Immediately  nnder  his 
orders  are.  placed  five  itaib  mohtamim  or 
deputy  Inspectors  General  to  whom  the 
zillah  Mohtamim  or  the  District  Superin- 
tendents are  dii'ectly  subordinate.  Each  dis- 
trict has  its  zillah  engineer  :  there  is  aCon- 
«ervaior  of  foi'esta,  and  Chief  Inspector  of 
the  medical  department. 

The  Hyderabad  Assigned  districts  were, 
at  first,  subdivided  into  eastund  west'Berar. 
In  December  1864,  however,  they  were  I'e- 
constrncted  into  the  four  districts  of  Woon, 
Oomraoti,  Akolah  and  Maiker  and  in  1868, 
the  district  of  Bassim  was  formed.  The 
average  area  of  each  is  4,500  square  miles, 
but  from  the  circumstance  that  two  of 
the  districts  are  cut  up  by  numerous 
ranges  of  hills,  and  in  many  parts  are  thinly 
inhabited,  the  share  of  the  revenue  contri- 
buted by  them  is  not  in  proportion  to  their 
aise.  The  area  of  all  cultivated  land, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  high  prices  of 
all  agricultural  produce,  increased  from 
5,670,430  acres  in  1863-4  to  4,036,900  in 
1 864-5.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in 
1863-4  was  £854,498  and  ia  1804-5 
£381,602. 

Berar  ifi  permanently  assigned  by  ibe 
aisam  to  the  Government  of  India  to  meet 
treaty  obligations,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  surplus  revenue  shall  be  paid  to 
Hyderabad.  The  province  is  administered 
by  two  Commissioners  under  the  Resident  of 
Hyderabad.  As  re-arranged  in  1 868  it  eon- 
tains  6  districts  in  2  divisions. 

Of  the  towns,  Ellichpoor  is  the  largest, 
baving  a  population  of  27,782  souls ;  Oomra- 
watie  comes  next,  having  23,410,  then 
Akolah  having  14,006,  and  Akote  (in  the 
Akolah  district)  having  14,006.  The  pro- 
portion between  the  sexes  in  all  ag*es  was 
48*3  females  to  61*7  males. 

The  principal  divisions  of  ihe  people  of 
Berar  as  to  creed  and  caste  were : 
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CbrittiaDs. . 
JewB...^.  ... 

Parsees. 

Hahomedanc 
Bmbmios... 
Kshatriya.... 
Vaisbja 

903 

16 

75 

154,951 

49,848 

36381 

28,018 

Bndra. 1,441,271 

Out-castes 301,879 

Aborigines 163,059 

Hiadoo  Sects 65,219 

Total...2,231,666 

I  Mhar» 
Somavansbi  Adhacy, 
Telang,  Madrasi,  Ladcx>m 
Baider,  Awdhatan.  Holiar 
Bhilong,  Perdeshi,  Bhat, 
Hajam,  Vatie,  Loadey, 
Malvi,  Gopal,  Lawyaaaj 
Mhar,     Labai,      Doogra 

2,27.824 

Dbor 2,948 

Khakrob  (Buogee)      543 
Kat«ek^ 4,069 
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Dukhaee,  Ghnt- 
oley,  Ssiadkar, 
BaoDsee,  Tee- 
holey,  Gavadey, 
Sawlenr,  Bevadej, 

Lakkari,  Sanu^.  »,4&l 

Kalanlu      4i 

I^rastoe       •»...  8 

Bahurupi 232 

Pasec 29 

jkaNcaGH Mt  0|>*> 

Amvia.... .  • 1* 

Bend >1 

Holar rA 

Jolnee S 

Mongbey M2 

Hadgi 1.7iS 


19,172 


ToUL.....2K,lU 
Wandering  tribe 

a»a»dhi) B^ 

3,01iS;9 


The  Out- castes  or  Non- Aryans  are  thus  de- 
tailed : — 


Chamar, 
Yaradev,  Parde- 
shi,      liaratbey 
Dakhnee      Pa- 
dam,  Holar,  Hin- 
diistani,  Chumbar, 
Mocbee. ........... 

Mang. 
Mang,    Maix)- 
they,     Veredity, 
Rant,      Telnng,  | 

All  of  the  Bheel  race,  wbo  live  along  Um 
skirts  of  the  Sautpoora  range,  appear  to 
have  embraced  mahomedanism,  thongii  ^ 
do  not  intermarry  with  the  ptrer  n/io* 
medans,  and  tbe  list  shows  that  there  are 
127  converts  who  wore  not  bom  ia  tluk 
faith. 

The  Kshatriya  class  contains  mostly  &  Mi 
of  very  dnbiotis  pretenders  to  the  h<»or  « 
Raj  poot  descent.     M  ahraitbas  of  no  particiiltf , 
family    usually  call    tliemaelves  tiiaVoot^ 
eveu  a  Koonbee  will  oocasionally  try  to  ab* 
vafe    himself   thereby,  wbile    the  f^^^ 
Kayuth  and  otker  castes  of  mixed  origiBtt* 
good  social  status  are    constantly  ixTiflnf 
the  Kshatriya  military  order.  Tke  distiACkiflt' 
is  a.lso  claimed  by  the  rajaa  of  the  Saotpoon 
hills,  who  assert  that  they  are  rajpoots  i^ 
pressed  by  the  neeessities  of  mountain  lifii 
whereas  tbey  are  Gond  or  Kurkoo  elentei 
by  generations  of  highland  chiefUinsliip- 

Under  tbe  heading  Vaisya  are  plse^  ^ 
tke  commercial  classes  of  hindns,  the  norA- 
country  Marwaree  and  Ag;nrwallaf  * 
those  who  are  known  by  the  general  tei 
Bunya,  and  a  few  castes  like  the  Koal 
from  the  south,  or  the  Lar,  who  de  not 
to  be  well  known  out  of  Berar. 

The  sudra  oaste  in  Berar,  as  in  H] 
all  eat  together,  although  they  do  not 
termanry.  The  Koonbee  «nd  Maleeeatfb 
drink  liquor  moderately,  and  their  wid( 
may  always  vemarry  if  they  dioote,  ex< 
ing  i^e  widows  of  Desmookhs,  whoapeli<9 
caste  prejudices.     The  Sloshtee,  is  a 
caste.      The    Bunjara    are    oobj 
nmmerous  in  Berar,  their  occn^tioa  m 
riers  is  rapidly  going,  and  during  their  ^ 
sitional  stage  they  give    a  good  deel 
tronble   to   the  police.     Tbe   Dfanngtir 
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siieep  fanners, and  the  Hntkei*  oneof  ibeir  ide  V  Inde,p,  ^7  et  seq^  Ih'.  Vineenl^s  irant' 
dus,  still  hold  much  land  on  the  herder  of  !  slaiion,  p,  880.  Fostan's  Fersonal  ObservO' 
tbeNinm's  territory ,^  and  was  not  loBg  ago  |  ti&ih  p.  27.  Burner  Sind,  Maisou's  Journeys, 
iiotorioas  for  pvgnaciiy  and  rebe!lioDr     The  I  Vol.  T.  p.  462, 

iRioee  has  recently  heen  supposed  to  belong  '  HYDER  ALT,  was  the  son  of  Fntteb 
to  a  widely  spread  primitiye  tribe ;  the  Oar-  '  Mahomed  a  native  of  the  Panjah.  He  was 
gatee,  li^e  bj  the  profession  of  conjuring  I  born  iu  1702,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  camel 
)mj  bailstorms.  Any  one  who  has  watch*  driver  in  his  yovth,  but  when  47  years  of 
Uie  medicine  man  at  work  has  witnessed  age,  he  took  service  with  the  rajah  of  Mysore, 
(lelie  of  pare  .fetichism,  possibly  handed  [in  somehnmble  capacity  as  a  soldier,  bat  he 
ra  from  the  Pre^Arjan  races  and  their  rose  in  rank  and  gradaaUy  assvmed  power 
best  liturgies.  The  Vidoor  and  Krishna- i«ntil,  in  )749»,  he  pat  the  rajah  aeide  and 
bbee  are  the  same ;  they  are  descendant's  i  in  1761,  he  usurped  the  Government,  and 
brahmins  by  women  of  infei-ior  caste,  and  j  soon  after  c^quered  Bednore  and  extended 
apnkshee  is  only  an  astronomical  |  his  dominions  to  the  sea.  Hyder  AH  was 
pbor  for  describing  a  haif  breed,  the  |  severely  curbed  by  the  Mahrattas  and  then 
meaning  literally  ^*  dark-fortnighf^' and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Nisam^Aliand 
m'ng  to  the  half  darkened  orb  of  the  'attacked  the  British,  but  the  allies  were  de- 
.  Alltbesadrasof  thispartof  Indiaare  jfeated  at  Changama  in  Angnst  1767,  and 
Taraoian  origin.  The  Mhar  have  been  '  again  at  Trinomalee.  The  war  continued, 
68  to  be  the  same  with  the  Dher,  a  very  I  however,  and  Hyder  All  in  March  1769  ar* 
I  and  active  tribe.  The  Mang  appear  rived  within  ten  miles  of  Madras,  but 
k  the  lowest  in  the  social  scale  of  all.  ,on  the  4ith  April  a  treaty  was  conclud- 
paacity  of  the  Khakroh  or  Bhangee,  ed.     Hyder  Ali  conqaered  Coorg  in  1772. 


In  1 773  and  1 774,  he  recovered  alt  the  terri* 

tories  which  the  Mahrattas  had  seized.     In 

1 775,   he   captured   Bellary,   from  Baaaalnt 

Jung.     In  1776,  he  extinguished  the  power 

of  Moi'ari  Rao  and  the  independence  of  Sa- 

vanore  and  in  1779,   he  annexed   all  ihe 

dominions  of  the  Nabob  of  Cuddapah.      In 

July    1780  he  invaded  the   Carnatio,  hod 

siege  to  Arcot,  and  on  the  1 0th  September 

ied  by  their  general   conversion  to    1 780  totally  destroyed  the  force  of  Colonel 

nisro.     The  Ramosee,  a  predatory    BaiDie.    Sir  Eyre  Coote  arrived   from  Cal- 

tpeak  Telagn  in  their  ikmi lies,  and  are  j  cutta  on   the   6th  November    1781,    while 

from  Telinganah.      The  original  I  Hyder  was   surrounding  five  forts,   Goote, 

captured    Carongally,   overthrew    Hyder*s 


are  ro  numerous  in  Northern  India,  is 

ftrioiig  sanitary  difficulty*     The  Kaikaree 

a  tribe  formerly  'well  known  for  their 

tnoj^  habits.  Of  the  aborigines,  the  Gond, 

^koo,  and  Bheel  are  the  only  coihpletely 

red  specimens  of   tribes.     The  two 

retain  their  languages,  while  the  Bheel 

le  seems  to  have  become  extinct  very 

itlj,  in  Berar,  its  disuse  being  probably 


m  among  the  Gond  answered  to  the 

among  the  hindns,  but  many  seem  to 

lettled  in  the  plains  as  a  separate  class 

[HYDERABAD  in    Sind,   formerly    tl>e 
imedan  capital  of  the   country,  is  four 
on  the  left  bank  of    the  river  Indus, 
bnilt   by   the  Kalora  dynasty    who 
led  that  of  tl»e  Talpur  rae6.     Hyd  era- 
is  advantageously  situated  iu  the  extie- 
of  a  ridge  of  limestone  hills.     It  is  130 
from  the  sea  and  in  the  time  of   the 
rin,  in  1828  contained    a  population    of 
The  town  of  Hyderabad  is  huilt  on 
calcareons  elevation,  stretching  at  first 
and  sonth,  the  direction  of  the  bnild- 
and  then  sweeping  round  towards  the 

ancient  name  of  Hyderabad  was  Ne- 

or  Nimn,  and  Abulfeda  says,  was  aT- 

eqni-distaat,  between  Dabul  (Dewnl  or 

i)9aA  Manaoora,  Sehwan,  or  Minagara, 

latitude  of  which,  is  26''  iW-^SinneTs 

?,  p.  159.     Eclaircisfteniens  s^ir  la  Carte 


forces  in  a  general  battle  at  Porto-Novo,  on 
the  J  St  July  1 781,  on  which  Hyder's  in- 
vestment of  Trichinopoly  and  that  of  Wan- 
dewaah  by  his  son  I'ippoo,  were  abandoned. 
Coote  met  Hyder  at  Pollilore,  but  again  On 
the  27th  Septeral)er  1781,  at  Sholingur, 
Coote  completely  defeated  Hyder  and  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  sieg^e  of  Yellore. 
Hyder  Ali  died  on  the  7th  December  1 782. 
His  death  took  place  in  camp  near  Arcot, 
but  was  concealed  until  his  son  Tippoo  could 
arrive.  At  his  father's  demise  at  the  close 
of  a  virtual  reign  of  thirty  years,  the  army 
consisted  af  a  hundred  thousand  well  train- 
ed men,  with  about  five  millions  sterling 
of  money  in  the  treasury.  Tippoo,  at  first 
humble,  grew  arrogant.  He  invaded  Tra- 
vancore  in  1791,  but  was  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  the  Mahratta  Peshwa,  the  Hy- 
derabad State  and  the  British  in  1792.  By 
the  resulting  treaty  of  1 792,  Tippoo  agreed  to 
cede  one  half  of  Mysore  to  England,  to  pay 
a  large  indemnity  and    to  give   up    to  Lord 
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Cornwallis  his    two  eldest  sons  as  hosiages    integuments,  they  are  beaten  up  with  cLwfied 


for  his  fatnre  conduct.  They  were  removed 
to  Velloi-e,  but,  in  1806,  possibly  incited  by 
or  through  them,  the  native  soldiers  of  that 
garrison,  revolted  and  massacred  the  Eu- 
ropean garrison.  After  the  suppression  of 
this,  they  were  removed  to  Rnssapuglah 
near  Calcutta.  In  1798,  Tippoo  again  began 
intrigues,  but  this  time  with  France,  which 
brought  on  another  war,. and  Tippoo  fell  at 
the  siege  and  storm  of  Serin  gapatam  by  the 
British  in  1799,  and  while  a  portion  of  the 
country  was  left  to  the  son  of  Chum  Raj,  the 
remainder  was  portioned  amongst  the  Bri- 
tish, the  Mahrattas  and  the  Hyderabad  State. 
Hyder  Ali  was  not  cruel  without  necessity  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  merciful,  if 
cruelty  could  in  the  least  assist  him.  He 
entertained  an  implacable  enmity  and  hatred 
towards  the  British.  Hyder  Ali  formed  a 
great  tank  in  Mysore.— jR/onw/e?^ a,  British 
Empire  in  the  East,  p.  166.  Hovell  Thurlotc, 
p.  132.  MallesonU  French  in  India,        i 

HYDNOCARPUS,'a  genus  of  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  Natural  Order  Pangiaceas  in 
which  are  two  species,  H.  inebt'ians  and  H. 


butter  into  a  soft  mass,  and  iuthissUtd 
applied  thrice  a  day  to  the  pariaaffeciei 
Bozh.  VolgL  86. 

HYDNOCARPUS  VENENATA.  G<Rm. 
Syn.  of  Hydnocarpus  inebrians.— FoAI. 

HYDRA.  The  Tauric  and  Hydn  foes, 
with  which  Jjison  had  to  contend  before  he 
obtained  the  fleece  of  ArieS}  are  the  symbols 
of  the  snn-god,  both  of  th^  Ganges  and  the 
Nile ;  this  fable  has  occupied  almost  every 
pen  of  antiquity,  but  is  clearly  astroaomi- 
cal,  as  the  names  alone  of  the  *AT|fl»- 
Nat*h,'  sons  of  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercary,  Sol, 
Arcus  or  Argus,  Jupiter,  Bacchos,  &c.,  wf- 
ficieutly  testify,  whose  voyage  is  entirely 
celestial. — TolVs  RajastJuin^  Vol.  I,  p.  60l 
See  Krishna. 

HYDRANGEA,  is  a  well-known  geow 
of  hardy  shrubs,  of  ^hich  one  species  is 
commonly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  itt 
beautiful  flowers.  This  plant  isanatinoC 
China  and  Japan  :.  it  was  originally  obserr- 
ed  iu  the  gardens  of  Canton  by  Loureiro» 
who  took  it  for  a  primi*ose,  and  called  it 
Primala  mutabilis.  It  was  next  met  witli 
by   Commerson,  a    French    traveller,  who 


odoratus.     Dr.  Hooker  says,  one  of  this  ge        ^ 

nug,  the  "Took,"  grows  in  the  Teesta  valley  ■  named  it  Hort^ensia,  in  complimenttoM"-* 

in  Sikkim.     It  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  I  dame   Hortense   liepleaute.       H.  hortensjs. 

with  tufts  of  yellow  bloasoras  on  the  trunk :  j  called     Guelder  Rose,   from  bydor,  w«l« 

its  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  is  used 

to  poison  flsh,  while  from  the  seeds  an  oil  is 

expressed. — Hooker  Him,  Journal,   Vol.    II. 

p.  7. 


HYDNOCARPUS  INEBRIANS,  VahL 

H.  venenata,  Gcertnei'. 


Kowtee,  Mahr. 

HorattI,  Maleal. 

A  large  tree,  growing  in  Ceylon  on  the 


Makooloo, 
Marra  vattay 


SiXGH. 

Tam 


andaggion,  a  vessel,  in  allosioii  to  somea 
the  species  growing  in  water,  and  the  ree«»- 
blance  the  capsule  bears  to  a  cap.  ^ 
flowers  are  of  various  shades  of  roseflsloir. 
Propagation  maybe  efiected  by  cnfciBf**  ^ 
layers.  The  soil  most  desired  by  ^«  W* 
drangea  is  a  black  earth,  mixed  with  ww 
rotted  leaf  mould,  and  a  small  portion  (n 
sand.     It  requires  moisture,  and  a  supply  ^^ 


banks  of  rivers,  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,0U0    ^""^^^^^NP^^A  Tm 

feet,  also   in  Malabar,    in    Tinnevelly,    and        HYDRA^CxhA  THUNBliRWi 


Travancore.  It  is  a  comroon  tree  on  the  west 
coast,  not  so  in  the  Coimbatore  jungles.  The 
tree  is  hardly  found  in  the. Bombay  nor- 
thern jungles  on  the  coast ;  more  frequently 


Amatsja,  Javax.  |  Tea  of  Heaven,  Exc 

In  nse,  in  Java,  as  a  tea. 
HYDRARGYR^,  of  Carolina,  these  leav« 
the  drying  pools  and  seek  the  nearest  wat^^ 


in  those  south  of  the   Savitree   river.     The    in  a  sti'aight  line,  though   at  a  considerablt 
wood  is  not  used  for  any  purpose.  The  seeds  !  distance. 


of  the  fruit  afford  an  oil.  Flowers  small, 
white.  Fruit  used  for  poisoning  fish. — The 
thortay  oil  of  Canara,  called  also  Neeradi- 
mootoo  oil  a  very  valuable  vegetable  solid  oil, 
is  from  this  tree.  It  is  of  the  consistence  of 
ordinary  hard  salt  hotter  and  is  used  as  a 
remedy  in  scabies  and  ulcers  of  the  feet. 
Thwaiteit,  Vrs.  Voi(jt,  Gibson  aiul  Wight, 
HYDNOCARPUS  OBOnATVS.  Lhidley. 

Gynocardia  odorata  AozB.    Chaoolmoogra 

odorata  Uoxb 

ChanlmoograBvNO.HiND.     Piturkurra  Brnq.  Hind. 

A  tree  of  Assam,  Silhet,  seeds  use^d  in  the 
cure  of  cutaneous  disorders.  Freed  from  their 


HYDRAOTES.     See  Klietri.  Pnnjah 

H  YDRARGYRI BICHOLORIDUM.  LiT^ 
Corrosive  sublimate. 

HYDRARGYRI  piSULPHURKTUJt 
Lat.     Cinnabar. 

HYDRARGYRUM     Lat.     Mercury. 

HYDRASTIS  CANADENSIS,  or  Caiu^ 
dian  yellow  root,  a  valuable "t>itter  tonic*  aw 
useful  yellow  dve-stuff. 

HYDRATE  DB  SOUDB.     Fr.    Sodt- 

HYDRAtJLIC  CEMBNT.  The  M 
kinds  of  lime  and  cement  on  the  c«^ 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India  are  made  Trfli 
shells.       A    piece    of    ground    about   tej 
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feet  sqnare  is  ]aid   down  even   and  floor- 
ed over  with  clay  :  an  upright  pole  is  placed 
at  each  end  of  this,  and  a  sheet  stretched 
ent  with  hack  stays   spread   between   the 
poles  which  are  steadied  with  strings.     On 
tlie  floor  a  bed  of  shells  and  rice-chaff  alter- 
nately, abont  ten  inches  thick  and  eight  feet 
by  six,  is  spread  neatly  out.    Some  firewood 
is  placed  along  the  windward  side  of  this, 
and  when  the  sea  breeze. sets  in  the  wood 'is 
kindled.    As  the  heat  extends  to   leeward, 
and  the  shells  become  calcined,  the  lime- 
burners  draw  off  the  fore  parts  of  them  with 
a  stick,  and  so  soon  as  they  have  cooled  on 
the  floor  sufficiently  to   allow   them  to   be 
handled,  they  are  placed  in   a  scoop  basket 
»nd  the  dirt  and  epidermis  winnowed  from 
them.    The  shells,  now  white  and  pearly, 
are  next  thrown  into  a  small  sized  vat  par- 
lially  filled  with  vater :   here  they  for  some 
time  boil  from  the  effects  of  the  heat  and 
slaking.    The  whole  in  a  short  time  settles 
down  into  a  fine   semi-fluid  mass,  which  is 
taken  out  and   slightly  dried,  and  is  now 
Tfiady  for  use.     A  good  hydraulic  cement  is 
Termed  of  the  blue  clay  of  Madras,  and  shell 
ome.    Bitumen  or  asphalte  seems  to   have 
.wen  employed  in  Babylon,  as  a  cement.         , 
HYDRIDE,   the  Sea  Snakes,  venemous 
wptiles  which    appear  to   live  on  sea- weed. 
They  lay  their  eggs   on  the  shore  and  coil 
themselves  up  on  the  sand.    They  are  found 
^  sea  all  along  the  coast,  within  soundings, 
wd  their  appearance  always  marks  the  ap- 
Fwch  to   land.      They  are  often  thrown 
wbone  by  the  surf  and  they  are  occasionally 
carried  up  rivers  by  the   tide,  but  they  can- 
not lire  in  fresh- water.     Fishermen  greatly 
"read  these  snakes.     The  following  genera 
tod  species  occur  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia. 

PeUmIs  bi'color,  PACiyic  ocean. 

„     omata,  Bobneo. 

Ijapemis  curtns,  Madras. 

„    hardwickii,  Borneo. 

Itnria  belcheri  N.  "       GuiNEA. 

„    omata,  Indian,  SsAS.    * 

Microcephaloplus  gracilis,  kadelna- 

gam,  of  Madras. 

Xnhydrina  Bongalonsis,  Madras. 

.,  valakadycn,  ., 

fiydrophis  obscura,  the  ehooter  bud,       „ 

lindsayii,  China. 

fasciata,  Indian  ocean, 

nigrociilcta,  the  korril,     Bengal. 
doliata,  tho  black  headed 
kerril,  Australia. 

snboincta,  Shaw's  chittnl,    Indian  ocean. 
snblaevis,  the  chittal,  China  and  In- 

dian ocean. 
men  talis  thepalo  chittul,   Ind.  ocean. 
ocellata,  the  eyed  chittul,  Australian  seas 
spiralis,  the  shiddil,  .         Indian  ocean. 
sabannulata,  tho  ringed  sea  snako,  India. 
aspera,  the  rough  sea  snake,     SiNOAroBB. 
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Madras. 


India,  austbalia. 

Singapore. 
Indian  ocean. 


HYDROCHARACEvE. 

Hydrophis  cserulescenSythe  bluish  sea  8nakc,BBNGAL. 
Cbitulia  inomata,  Indian  ocean., 

„      fasciata, 
Kerilia  Jerdonii,  the  kerilia, 
Hydrus  major,  the  sea  snake, 
„     annulatus,   the  ringed 
sea  snake, 
Tomogaster  eydouxii. 
Stephauohydra  fusca,  Juke*s  hypo- 

trophis)  Darnley  islands. 

Chcrsydrus  annulatus,  Madras. 

„    granulata,  the  chorsydrus,  „ 

Acroohordus  javanious,  Java. 

Erpetonina. 

Erpeton  tentaculus,  the  erpoton. 
Cerberus  cinereus,  the  karoo  bokodam,    India. 

acutus,  Borneo. 

unicolor,  Philippines. 

australis,      ••  Australia. 


It 


Homalopsis  buccata, 

Java. 

„     Hardwickii, 

India. 

Phytolopsis  punctata, 

it 

Tropidophis  schistosns,  tho  chittee, 

Ceilon. 

Myron  Bichardsonii,                      .         A 

USTRALIA. 

„      trivittatus, 

India. 

llypsirhina  plnmbea. 

Borneo. 

„    Hardwickii, 

Penang, 

„    Aer  tho  Ular  Acr, 

Borneo. 

„     bilincata, 

China. 

,,     Chinensis,. 

China. 

,,     Benettii, 

China. 

Fordonia  loucobalia, 

Timor. 

„    unicolor, 

Borneo. 

.  Raclitia  Indica. 

India. 

Miralia  altemans. 

Java. 

Xenodcrmus  Javanious,  the  Gonionote, 

!> 

— Eng,  Oyc. 

H^DMLLA  VERTIOILLATA. 

Roxh. 

Kurelec,                 Hind. 

Jhangh, 

Pan  J. 

Jala,                         Pan  J. 

Punaohu, 

Tel. 

This,  with  other  aquatic  plants,  is  used 
by  the  sugar  refiners  of  Saharunpore  fgr 
covering  the  surface  of  sugar,  in  order  to 
allow  the  alow  percolation  of  water  when 
refining  it.  It  is  common  in  water  in  parts 
of  the  Punjab  plains  up  to  Peshawar.  It  is 
used  east  of  Sutlej,  for  refining  sugar,  but 
at  Multan,  west  of  that  river,  it  is  not  ob- 
tainable.— Dr.  f7.  Stewart  Punj.  Planfs,  p.  24 1 . 

HYDROCHARACE^.  A  natural  order 
of  floating  or  water  plants  of  which  six  ge- 
nera with  eleven  species  occur  in  the  East 
Indies,  viz.,  4  species  of  Ottalia,  3  of  Valli- 
sneria,  I  of  Hydrilla,  I  of  Blyxa,  1  of  Enhalns 
and  1  of  Hydrochans.  Hydrilla  verticil- 
lata,  along  with  similar  plants  is  employed 
by  the  sugar  refiners  of  Saharunpoor  and 
Borhampoor  for  covering  the  surface  of  their 
sugars,  as  clay  is  used  in  the  W.  Indies,  to 
permit  tho  slow  percolation  of  water.  En- 
halus  acoroides  has  a  sulphureous  smell.  Its 
fruit  is  eatable,  raw,  boiled  or  roasted,  if 
boiled  the  nuts  acquire  the  ta^te  of  boiled 
chesnuts.  The  natives  of  tho  Moluccas 
make  nets  of  the  tough  threads^  which  re- 
main after  the  putrified  leaves,  these  nets  are 
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HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

said  to  be  very  durable  in  sea  water, 
following  are  the  genera  and  species  : 

HydriUa  verUcillata,    Linn. 

Serpicula  vertioillafca,  Linn.  fil.  Roxb. 
Yallisneria  verticillatai  » 

Udora  verticiilata,  Spaeno. 
Hottonia  serrata,  Willd. 

Grows  in  most  parts  of  India. 
Vallisiiena  spiralis,  L. 
V.  spiraloides,        Roxb.  |  V.  Jacquiniana,  Spbeko. 
A  plant  of  Europe  and  America. 
Vallisneria  physicum,  Juss. 
A  plant  of  Cochin  China. 

Bootia  cordata^  Wall. 

A  plant  of  Prome  and  Taong-Dong. 
Blyxa  octandra,  EiCH,  grows  all  over  India. 
EnhcdiAS  acoroides^  Linn. 
AcorOB  marinas,  Ruiifh.  |  Stratiotes  acoroides^LiNN. 
Grows  in  the  Concans  and  Moluccas. 

Ottelia  alismoideSf  P£RS. 

Stratiotes  alismoides,  Linn. 
Hymenotheca  laxifoUa,  Salis. 
Damasoaiam  Indicum,  Willdb. 
,,  alismoideSi  R.  Ba. 

The  Panee-.kula  of  Bpngal,  grows  in  most 
parts  of  India. 

HYDROCHELIDON  INDICA  or  *  Sterna 
leucoparica,  the  '  Whiskred  Tern,  occurs  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay  countries  $  and 
very  common  in  India. 

HYDROCHLORATE  D'AMMOiaAC. 
Fr.  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia. 

HYDROCOTYLE  ROTUNDIFOLIA. 
Wall.    Syn.  of  Hydrocotile  Asiatica. — Linn. 

HYDROCOTYLE  ASIATICA.    Linn. 

Hydrocotyle  rotondifolia,  Wall. 

Heea-gota  kola,     Singh. 
VuUari  kire,  Tam- 

Mundaka  brammi,    TsL. 
Bokkudu;  Pinna  ye*' 
laki  ubettu, 
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Thnlkuri,  Bbng. 

Asiatic  Fexin7.wort,  Eno. 
Indian  „  >» 

Thickleaved  „  „ 

Kodagam,  Maleal.  .     , 

Mandokapami,      Sans,  i  Babbasai  Elaka  or 

\     Elika  chavi  kura^ 

A  small  herbaceous  creeping  plant  with 
little  purplish  red  flowers,  a  native  of  Africa 
and  America,  and  grows  all  over  southern 
Asia,  in  moist  shady  places.  It  has  long 
been  employed  in  medicine,  and  its  virtue  in 
leprosy  haa  been  latterly  again  much  lauded. 
An  infusion  of  the  toasted  leaves  in  con- 
junction with  vendeum  is  given  to  children 
in  fever.— J2.  Brown,    Ainslie's    Mat,   Med, 

p.  126. 

HYDROCOTYLE      ROTUNDIFOLIA, 

WaUy  Syn.  of  H.  Asiatica. 

HYDROCHLORIC-ACID.  Nimak  ka 
tezab.  Is  made  similarly  to  nitric  acid, 
Gubstituting  common  salt  for  the  nitre. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID.     Prussicacid. 


HYDROPHIS. 
HYDROLEA  ZEYLANICA  VaM. 

Nam  ioylanica,        Linn.  |  Steria  aquatica     Bun. 

A  herbaceous  plant,  grows  in  water  and 
marshy  grouud  in  the  East  Indies.  TItt 
leaves  beaten  into*  a  pulp  and  applied  as  i 
poultice  are  deemed  useful  in  cleaning  aid 
healing  ill  conditioned  ulcers  iu  which  ma^ 
gots  have  formed. — Li^id,  Fl,  Med.^p,  401,4 
O'Shaughnessy,  jp,  607. 

HYDROPHASIANXJS,   a  genus  of  m 

Sub-family  Parrirj©,  viz., 

Suh'fam,  ParrinoB,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.,  lUj 
topodius;  1  Hydrophasianus.  j 

Fam,     GruidoB,  1  gen.   1   sub-gen.  S 
viz.,  '2  Qrus.  I  Anthropoides. 

HYDROPHID-ffi,  a  family  of  serpent 
viz.  : 

Knhydrixia  BongaJensis,  Gfroty.  Sandheada. 
Hydrophifl  gracilis,  Sfuiw,  Sandheada. 

jerdonii,  Gray.  (Hydrna,  Ciint).  Mc 

nigrocincta,  Davd, 

carta,  81iaw. 

oydnocinota,  Vaud.  (Hydni8,Cani). 

mdgUU. 
robusta,  Fischer.  HidgiUi. 
coronata,  Qunth.  Hldgilli 
scriotioolles,  Gunth.  HidgtUi. 
chloris,  Daud,  Sandheada. 
guntheri,  Tlieob, 
trachycepa,  Theoh,  Moi^gai. 
viperlna,  Schmidt.  Uangoon. 
Pelamis  bicolor,  Schneid,   Nioobar. 
PlataruB  sontatus,  Lour.  Bamree,  Fenang. 
„        Fischeri,  Jan.  Bay  of  Bengal. 

HYDROPHYLAX    MARITIMA, 
A  creeping  plant  with  lilac  coloured 
grows  on  sand  hills  on  the  Coromi&U| 
Malabar  Coast.  ^ 

HYDROSAURUS    SALTATOR-J 
A  genus  of  reptiles,  of  the 

Sec,  B.  Sqnamata,  Scaled  reptilea. 
Order  Sauria. 

Fam,  Varanidjb. 
Paammoaaums  acincas,  Merr,  Niibia»  Salt 
Varanna  flaveaoena.  Gray.  BengaL 
„        dracmna,  Linn.  Bengal,  iLgra. 
„        neboloBoa,  Vwn  and  Bib.  Bengal, 
Hydroaaoma  aal  vator,  Law,  Bengal, 
Malacca,  Rungpor. 

HYDROPHIS,  a  genus  of  the 
or  Sea  Snakes  found  on   aJl  the 
India.   Sir  J.  B.  Tennent  has  sailed 
large  shoals  of  them  in  the  Gulf  of 
close  to  the  pearl  banks  of  Aripo.  The 
men  of  Calpentyn  on  the  west  of  Ceyl< 
in  perpetual  dread  of  them,  and  bdiete^ 
bite  to  be  fatal.     In  the  course  of  an  "^ 
which  was    recently  made  to  place  a 
houseonthe  great  rocks  of  thesouth-eastj 
known  by  seamen  as  the  Basses,  or  B 
the  workmen  who  first  landed  found 
portion  of  their  surface  liable  to  be 
by  the    tides,  honey-combed   and  hoi 
into  deep  holes  fiUed  with   water,  in 
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HYDROPHYLAX  MARITIMA. 

were  abundance  of  fishes  and  some  molluscs. 
Some  of  these '  cavities  also  contained  sea- 
mkes  frpra  fonr  to  five  feet  long,  which 
were  described  as  having  the  head  "  hooded 
lite  tbe  cobra  de  eapello,  and  of  a  li^^ht 
Krey  colour,  slightly  speckled.  They  coiled 
tteouelres  like  serpents  on  land,  and  darted 
ii  poles  thrast  in  among  them.  The  Singa- 
we  who  accompanied  the  party,  said  that 
not  only  bit  venomously,  bnt  crushed 
their  coils  tbe  limb  of  any  intruder." 
principal  habitat  of  sea-snakes  is  the 
between  the  southern  shores  of  China 
tbe  northern  coast  of  New  Holland,  and 
ir  western  limit  appears  to  be  about  the 
igitade  of  Cape  Comorin.  It  has  long 
ce  been  ascertained  that  they  frequent 
seas  that  separate  the  island  of  the  Pa- 
;  but  they  have  never  yet  been  found 
e  Atlantic.  TennenV$  Sketches  of  the  No* 
History  of  Ceylon^  p.  309. 

BYDROPHOBIA.     Dr.  A.  Gibson  says 

Notonia  corymbosaj  native  name  "  Wan- 

Rotee,"  is    useful    as    a  prophylactic 

Hydrophobia.    It  grows  rather  plentifully 

the  stony  parts  of  the  high  hills  near 

ner,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  the  Nor- 

Deccan,  Khandeish,  &c.    About  four 

of  tbe  stem  and  bark  of  the  plant  are 

in     cold     water      for    a     night, 

it  has  become  softened,  the  material 

kneaded  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  ez- 

the  thick  greenish  juice  which    mixes 

the  water,  and  in  this  state  it  is  drunk 

morning,  the  quantity  of  water  being 

a  pint.  On  the  same  evening  two  pills, 

ses,  composed  of   the  flour  of   black 

made  up  with  the  thick   juice  of  the 

« ar^given,  and  the  dose  of  the  wateiy 

on  next    morning,  to   be    repeated  as 

1  and  the  same  pills  again  in  the  even- 

The  like  process   to  be  gone   through 

the  third  day,  after  that  nothing.     The 

g  of  the  medicine  should  not  commence 

nine  days  after  the  bite  of   the  animal. 

plant  is  one  readily  propagated  by  cut- 

,  but  it  will  only  grow  in  rocky  places 

comers  of  old  fort  walls,  4c.     In  ap- 

ce  the  plant  resembles  the    eupbor-^ 

I  or  milk  bush,  except  that  it  is  des- 

)  of  the  thorns.      The  leaves  have  a 

*  cabbage-like  appearance,  only    they 

macsh  emaller. — Times  of  India^  Jan,  2.  • 

DROPHYIiAX  MARITIMA. -JDiW. 

Seaside Hydrophy lax  is  a  straggling  her- 

plant,  native  of  the  shores  of  Coro- 

li  where  it  shows  its  pale  lilac  blos- 

greatpart  of  the  year.    The  branches 

over  the  sand,   sometimes  under  the 

and  strike  root  at  the  joints.    It 


HYLINA. 

answers  well  as  a  sand  binding  plant  where 
the  sand  is  moist. 

HYDROSAURI,  or  water  lizards,  live  on 
the  margins  of  springs  and  on  low  river 
banks. 

HYDROSAURUS  SALVATOR.— Lowr. 
Tail  compressed,  fingers  long,  nostrils  near 
the  extremity  of  the  snout.  A  black  band 
on  each  temple,  round  yellow  spots  disposed 
in  transverse  series  on  the  back.  Teeth  with 
the  crown  compressed  and  notched. — Ten- 
tienVs  Sketches  of  theNatural  History  of  Ceylon, 
p.  272. 

HYDRUS.     See  Hydridce. 

HYDUR  WULLEE,  a  mahomedan  saint. 

HYBE-BIN.  BcRM.     Rhamnus  jujuba. 

HYEIJA.     See  Hyaena. 

HYETB.     Sw.     Wheat. 

HYI-BIN.  BoRM.  Zizyphus  jujuba. 

HYLOBATES,  the  '  wa-wa*  or  long-arm- 
ed  ape,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  mon- 
key tribe.  The  fur  of  this  gentle  little  ani- 
mal is  grey,  its  face,  hands,  and  feet,  are 
jet  black,  in  features  it  more  resembles  those 
of  the  human  race  than  the  oran  utang. — 
Low*s  Sarawaky  p.  80. 

HYLOBATES  HOOLOOK,  the  Holock. 
It  is  the  Simia  Hoolook,  Harlan ;  H.  sey- 
rites  and  H.  coromandus,  Ogilby  ;  H.  Hou- 
loch,  Lesson^  a  nature  of  Assam  ? 

HYLOBATES  LAR,  the  Gibbon ;  Homo 
lar,  LintUBUs ;  Siraia  longimana,  Sehreber  ; 
S.  albimana  Vigors  and  Horsfield ;  Le  Grand 
Gibbon  of  Buff  on ;  a  native  of  Malacca  whero 
it  is  known  as  the  white  handed  Gibbon. 
The  contrast  whioh  this  animal  offers  with  H. 
hoolock,  is  very  remarkable.  The  body  is 
proportionally  much  shorter ;  and  it  is  quite 
incapable  of  walking  in  the  erect  attitude 
commonly  assumed  by  H.  hoolock,  always 
creeping  forward  when  on  the  ground  in  a 
crouching  position. 

HYLOBATES  LEUCISOUS,  the  silvery 
Gibbon,  or  "Wow- Wow,  Simia  leucisca, 
Sehreber y  Moloch,  Audeb,  native  of  Malacca. 
See  SimiadflB. 

HYL^DACTYLID^,  a  family  embrac- 
ing Hyla>dactylus  vittatus,  Cantor^  Pegu. 

H.  bivittatus,  Cantor.  See  Bngystoma 
interiineatum. 

HYLINA  this  section  of  the  Reptilia, 
comprehends 

Fam,  PoLTPBDATIDJE. 

Hylorana  macrodactyla,  Qunih.  Pega. 

„  erythaoa,  Sc'il    Syn  Limnodytes,  nigro- 
Tifcratns.  L.  mAcalarins.  Blyih,  Mergui. 
.,  Tytleri,  Theoh.  Dacca. 
„  Malabarica,  P.  ^^  B.  Malabar, 
n  temporalis  Qunth,  Ceylon. 
Polypedates     luoomystax,    Q raven,     Ceylon, 
Bengal,  Mergai,  Silhet. 
„  cruciger,  Blyth,  Tenasserim. 
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HYMKNODYOTION  EXOELSUM. 

Fam,  Polypedates  marmoratus,  Pegu. 

microtympanum,  Owithf  Ceylon. 
plenroBtictus,  Qunth,  Pemnaal& 
variabilis,  Jerdonj  Neilgfaerries. 
,1  reticulatus,  Guntht  Gejlon. 
equed,  GuntJif  Ceylon, 
afghana,  Gunth  Ceylon. 
„  smaragdinas,  Gv/nth,  Ceylon, 
temporalis,  Gunth,  Ceylon, 
femoralis,  Gunth,  Ceylon, 
leuoorhinus,  Martens,  Ceylon, 
glandulosa,  Jerd.  S.  India, 
rhatrophorus  maximns,  Gunth.,  Nagar. 

HYMEN^A  COURBARIL,  Linn. 

Loouet  tree,  Eno.  I  Courbaril  locust  tree,  Eno. 

Gum  Anime  tree,    „    .  | 

This  fine,  lofty,  spreading,  tree,  grows 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  in  Jamaica, 
and  in  Tenasserim  where  it  was  introduced 
by  Major  Macfarqnhar.  The  tree .  is  easily 
propagated,  and  the  trunk  acquires  an  im- 
mense height.  The  timber  of  the  old  trees 
is  very  hard  and  tough,  and  is  in  great 
request  for  wheel  work,  particularly  for  cogs. 
The  wood  is  so  heavy  that  a  cubic  foot  is 
said  to  weigh  a  hundred  pounds  :  it  takes 
a  fine  polish  and  is  used  by  cabinet  makers. 
When  in  a  sickly  state,  the  resin  called 
Western  Anime  exudes  from  between  the 
principal  roots.  It  is  fine  and  transparent, 
of  a  red  or  yellowish-red  colour,  and  in 
large  lumps.  It  resembles  amber,  is  very 
hard  and  sometimes  contains  leaves,  insects^ 
or  other  objects  imbedded  in  it.  It  bums 
readily,  emitting  a  very  fragrant  smell. 
Dissolved  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine  it 
makes  one  of  the  finest  kinds  of  varnish. — 
Ung.  Cyc.y  Drs.  O^Shaughnessy,  p.  814, 
Mason*8  Teiiasseriin,  p.  156,  atid  Voigt, 
p.  252. 


HYMENOPTERA. 

A  very  largo  tree,  common  all  round 
foot  of  the  Neilgherries,  and  in  the  moi 
tainous  parts  of  the  Circars,  but  chiefly 
the  valleys.     The  wood  is  firm,  close-graij 
ed,  of  a  pale  mahogany  colour,  and 
useful  for  many  purposes.     The  bitter 
tringent  bark  is  used  by  tanners,  also  mc 
cinally  for  yokes  of  ploughs,  for  scabl 
and  gun  stocks  ?   Possesses  febrifngal 
perties,  but  it  contains  no  alkaloid.— J 
Roxburgh^    FL    Ind.   Cor.  |)7. 113  and 
0*8kaughnes8]fy  p.  394,  Mr.   Bohde,  Melt 
Ain.  Mat.  Med,y  p.  104. 

HYMENODTCTION  OBOVATUM. 
Ic,  1 1 59. 
Kurwje,  Mahb.  |  Yella  malakaimarain,TJ 

Dr.  Gibson  says,  this  and  H.  utile  grow  | 
the  Bombay  side  of  India  but  the  woodj 
neither  is  fit  for  anything  but  fae!.-" 
Wight,  and  Gibson, 

HYMEN^A  RECUR VALIS.—Fd 
A  pretty  little  moth  found  in  Jamaica, 
cension,  Sierra  Leone,  Bagdad,  India, 
Ion,  China,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

HYMENS  A  VERRUCOSA,  a  tree  gt 
ing  in  Colombo  ',  it  produces  a  gum  saidj 
be  the   source  of  Copal.     Wood  very 
and  brittle. — Mr,  Fergu8s<yti, 

HYMBNODYCTION    UTILB.-IF. 
1159. 
Peeroonjo]ayniaram,XAM.  |  Kurwye, 

This  tree  attains  a  large  size  and  tliej 
wood  is  red.  When  Dr.  Wight  fii'st 
specimens  of  this  tree,  he  was  uiformed* 
it  furnished  the  wood  oalled  bastard 
He  afterwards  found  two  other  trees  sii 
reported. 

Dr.    Oibson  says  the  wood  of  this 
never  used,  except  for  firewood.    The 


HYMENODYGTION.     Of  this  genus  of 

plants,  belonging  to  one  section  of  the  Cin- 

chonacefiB,   p.   obovatum,    W.   Ic.j   **  Yella  i^^^^„  „^^„^i,-   ,•„  ^«u„  .i^.,^  „^*i 

^1^  ,    .  '   "^     „  ^  '  _  ,f  Tkr  i_        common  enough,   m  rocicy  slopes  most! 

mala  kai  maram    Tam.,  "Kurwve     Mahr.,  xu-  i     i»      **      t/  j  * -* 

XX      11        iir     T        Lcn        .  ,^  A    or  near  thick  forest.     It    does  not  sti 

H.   utile,     W.    Ic.j     "Peronjoli      maram" 

Tam.,  and  *'  Kurwye"  Mahr.,  grow  in  Coim- 

batore  and  in  Canara,  but  woods  only  fit  for 

fuel.     H.  thyrsiflorum.  Wall.,  grows  at  Raj- 

mahal,  Chittagong,  and  at   Rapigoon. — Drs. 

Wight,  Gibson  and  Voigt. 

HYMBNODYCTION,  Species. 
Dudippa  of  Godavery      |  Chetippa  of  Circars. 
Forests.  | 

A  large  tree  of  the  Godavery.  Wood  not 
used. — Captain  Beddome. 

HYMENODYCTION  EXCELSUM, 
Wall 

Cinohona  ezcelsa,  Ro»h. 
Kala  hachiiakDuK.H[No.  I  Sagapu  maram,        Taii. 
Cedar  wood,  Bnq,      Burja  Burija,  Tbl. 

KandartL  ?  Hcnd.  |  Chetippa, 


tt 


Bandam, 
Barthoa^Thab,  HvsBTar. 

PUR. 


Bandaroo,  Fonda* 
roo  ? 


w 


it 


inland   beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ghaut 
vines. — Wight,     Oibson. 

HYMENOPTERA,   an   order  of  ii 
characterized  by   the  majority    of  s[ 
possessing  stings.     Large  numbers  of 
are  also  distinguished  for  their  social  hal 
of  which   the   bees,  the  wasps,  the  hot 
and  the  ants  are  familiar   examples, 
frequently  build   for  themselves  hooi 
which   they    dwell    or  deposit  their 
They  use  different  materials  for  this 
pose.    The  wasp  and  the  hornet  with  eey 
other  allied  species,  make  a  kind  of 
machie  tenement  in  which  tiiey  deposit  i 
eggs  and  hatch  their  young.     The  bee 
for  this  purpose  the  material  known  as 
From  the  ants,  when  bruised,  are  ol 
juices  which  yield  an  acid  secretioii,thef0 
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lod,  ft  chemical  base  from   which  Dumas  I  Ceylon.  Dr.  LanJcester  on  the  Uses  of  Animals. 
oWained  the  ter^chlortde    of  formyle.     Dr.    See  Insects. 


fimpBon  of  EdiDbargh  tried  this,  as  an 
tUBsthetio  agent  and  fbnnd  it  succeed, 
-uA  it  is  is  now  known  as  the  chloro- 
rfem,  which  has  been  the  means  of  alleviat- 
iiga  Tftst  amount  of  human  misery.  The 
ipecies  of  the  genus  Cjnips  beloug  to  a 
poop  of  this  order,  and  make  their  nests  in 
'  I  oak-tree  bad  and  produce  the  oak-apple, 
inserting  their  eggs,  into  the  bud  as  it 
wids,  by  means  of  their  ovipositor.  The 
liobins- pin-cushions'  on  the  dog  rose  are 
uced  similarly,  thistles  are  similarly  at- 
ked,  and  the  Dead  Sea  Apples,  which  are 
irescences  produced  on  a  species  of  Solana- 
Ds  plant,  are  amongst  the  most  remarka- 
of  these  productions.  These  are  remark- 
like  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  but,  when 
led, they  are  found  to  contain  nothing  but 
excreta  of  the  young  larvas  that  were 
ihed  in  their  interior.  It  was  these  apples 
Sodom  to  which  Milton  alludes,  in  the 


,    *        *        *    gi'oodily  they  plucked 
f«lit»ge  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 

"  that  bitamoas  lake  wlien  Sodom  flamed  j 
r  more  delosive,  not  the  touch  but  taale, 

»ived ;  they,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

w  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit, 

Bwed  bitter  ashes : 


Ifor 


exci-escences  called  galls  are  also  pro- 
hy  a  species  of  Cynips,  and  are  largely 
)r  tanning  purposes,  also,  medicinally, 
form  of  gallic  acid.  The  Hymenoptera 
^numerous  in  the  South  Bast  of  Asia. 

ial  wasp  of  the  family  Sphegidee,  the 

Qs  spinola  of  St.  Fargeau  is  distin- 
1  by  its  metallio  lustre.  It  frequently 
its  nest  in  key-holes  and  similar  aper- 
whichitstopsup  by  little  pellets  of  clay 
ttt  by  it  to  form  its  cells.  Into  these  it 
li  ■  P^P®  ^^  BouxQ  other  insect,  into 
bodies,  it  has  previously  introduced  its 
«?ga.  The  young  parasite,  after  under- 
"*  ltd  transfoi-mation,  gnaws  its  way  into 
to  emerge  as  a  four  winged  fly.  The 
lex  compressa  which  drags  about  the 

of*  cockroaches   into    which  it    has 


HYOBUNS,  orHaiobans,  the  raja  of 
Huldee  in  Ghazeepoor  is  of  this  conspicuous 
clan,  which  once  held  large  domiiiions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda. — Elliot  Sup^. 
Gloss.  "  Journal  A.  S.  Bengal  August  1 837. 
See  Bonoudha  ;  Hureehobuns. 

HYOSCIAMUS  NIGER.— im7i. 
AfiAB.  Pers. 


Bunj. 

Siekran. 

Dandnra 

Bazr-bacg 

Heubano. 

Sapht. 

Uoskuamos. 


Bazr*aKBunj. 
Tukhm-i*banj-i- 
Rami, 


fi 


of  CaSNAB. 


Adas-podas.  Malat. 

Dentura  of  Rav(. 

Datura  of  Sotlej. 

I  Sura     of  SuTLEJ. 

£ng.  I  Khorasani  omnm.    Tau. 
Egypt.  I  Damtnra of TraKs  Indus. 
6r. 


It 


The  Seed. 

Khnrasani  ajwain. 


Pers. 


i> 


Hind. 


The  henbane  plant  is  anative  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia  Minor  and  isfrequent  in  waste  ground 
near  houses,  from  5,000  to  10,000  feet,  in  the 
Punjab  Himalaya,   where  it     is   stated  on 
high  authority  to  be  eaten  by  cattle.     The 
seeds  are,  on  the  Sutlej,  said  to  be  poisonous 
but  are   officinal  in   the  plains  of  India  foi* 
their  narcotic   effects.     It  is   cultivated  in 
several  parts   of  India.      In  physiological 
I  action  this  plant  and  its  preparations  seem 
intermediate  between  belladonna  and  opium, 
combining    great    soothing     and     anodyne 
power    with  the   property  of   dilating  the 
pupil.     Over    opium,  hysocyamus  possesses 
the  advantage  of  relaxing  rather    than  con- 
stipating the  bowels,  and  being  less  apt  to 
occasion  headache ;  in  excessive  doses  how- 
ever delirium,  coma,  and   convulsions    (the 
latter   but  rarely)  supervene,    and   not  un- 
commonly terminate  in  death.     The  chemi- 
cal properties  of  the  leaves  and   seeds  have 
been  carefully  investigated,  and   an   alkali 
has  been  obtained  termed  Hyosciamia,  but  it 
differs  little,  if  at  all,   from  Atropia.      A 
dry  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaf  was  prepar- 
ed by  exposing  the  juice  in  thin  layers  on  a 
shallow  earthen  vessel  to  the  intense  heat  of 


its  eggs,  belongs  to  the  same  family. )  *^®  ^^^  in   April  and  May ;  Dr.   0?Shaugh- 


^Ichneumon,  is  a  genus  of  insects,  which 
nt  their  ova  in  the  bodies  of  larvse.  They, 

«2f ^  ^  *^®  ^^^®^   "  Hymenoptera," 

»i  Terebrantia"  and  family  "Pupivora" 

classification  of  Latreille.  The  Ichneu- 

With  Its  ovipositor  pierces  the  bodies  of 

^\^^^  and   deposits   its  ova  within 

bodies,  where  thQlapvas  are  parisitic. 

'Achneumon  forms  sipall  nests  of  clay 

|Which  they  deposit   the  infected  insect. 

^yc.    Sir  J.  E.  TennenVs  Sketches  of 


nessy  deems  this  extract  far  superior  to  any 
imported  froni  Europe  or  prepared  in  India 
by  other  processes.  In  three  grain  doses  its 
soporific  and  anodyne  effects  were  most  de- 
cisive, and  its  use  rarely,  if  ever,  followed 
by  any  headache  or  other  unpleasant  symp- 
toms.— Drs.  O^Shaughnessy,  page  47.  /.  L. 
Stewarty  M.  P.",  Spry*s  Suggestions^  p.  36.  M. 
E.  J.  B.  of  1855. 

HYOSOIAMUS    MARITIMUS.~Bim», 
Syn,  of  Pedalium  morex. — Koxb. 
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HYPERICUM  PERFORATUM. 
HYPERANTHERA  MORINGA. 
MoriD ga  p fcer jgosperma. — Goertn. 
The  tree. 


Moringa  oleifera.      Lam. 
Horinga  zeylanica,  Pebs. 


Guilandina  moringa  Linn* 

RoxB. 
Amoma  moringa,     Lour. 

The  tree. 


Sahajna,  Sajna,  Shajoa, 

Snjana,      Beng.  Hind. 
Dand  alam,  Burx. 

Muring,  Dekhan. 

Horse  radish  tree,    Eng. 
Country   „         „         „ 
Ben  tree  „ 

Maranggai,  Malay. 


Mofngay  ke  jhar  ki 

jar,  DuK. 

Moorungy  vayr,        Tam. 


Kilor  Malay- 

Mnringai,  Malbal* 

Moria  ben,  Fbrs* 

Sohanjana,  Soba- 

jana, 
Sigrumala, 
Momnga  maram, 
Bfanaga-chettu, 

The  root, 

Moonaga  vera, 


Sans. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Tel. 


Moongay  ke  bajee, 
Shegguru, 


Moongay  ka  pool, 
Shegguru, 


The  greens. 

DuK.  j  Moorungy  keeray, 
Sans.  |  Moonaga  koora, 

The  flowers, 

DuK.  I  Moornu gy  poo, 
Sans.  |  Moonaga  poo, 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Tlie  ft'uit 

Hub-n1-ban,  Arab.  |  Marnng  kai,        Maleal. 

Moongay  ke  puUi,   Duk.  |  Moorungy  kai,  Tak. 

Sheggooroo,  Sans.  |  Moonaga-kaia,  Tel. 

This  small  tree  is  grown  all  over  the  East 
Indies,  its  gnm  is  nsed  raedictnally :  its  leaves 
and  flowers  and  long  fmit  pods,  about  half  a 
yard  long,  are  nsed  as  greens  and  in  cnrries 
and  its  root  as  a  snbstitnfce  for  the  horse  to,- 
dish.-^ AinsUe' 8  Mat  Med.,  p.  241-260-265. 
Irvine's,  Qefii.  Med,  Top., p.  192. 

HYPERBOREANS.     See  Kelat,  p.  489. 

HYPERICACE^.     See  Hypericum. 

HYPERICINE^.     See  Guttifer© 

HYPERICUM  BACCIFERUM.  See 
Dyes,  Ottmboge. 

HYPERICUM  CARNEUM,  Wall  Oat, 
syn.  of  Ancistrolobns  cameus. — WaU. 

HYPERICUM  PERFORATUM.    L. 

St.  John's  wort.        Eng.  I  B.  dendlu  of  Be  as. 

Bassant  of  Rati.  | 

This  plant  belonging  to  the  N.  0.  Malpi- 
gbiaceas  is  common  in  the  Gashmerean  moun- 
tains, bat  is  not  officinal.  In  Arabian  me- 
dicine however,  it  is  recommended  to  expel 
intestinal  worms,  to  cure  piles,  prolapsus 
uteri  et  ani.  In  European  practice  St.  John's 
wort  was  regarded  as  a  mild  stimulant  tonic, 
diuretic,  emenagogue,  Ac.  The  dried  herb 
boiled  in  alum  water,  communicates  a  yellow, 
or  yellowish  red  color,  to  wool,  silk,  Ac. 
The  species  of  Hypericum  known  as  St. 
John's  Wort,  are  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants,  all  bear  yellow  flowers  with  one  excep- 
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HYSSOPUS  OFFICINALIS. 

tion  from  Cochin-China ;  ibey  sre  inhabi- 
tants of  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  grown 
by  seed  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Drs,  RiMA\ 
J,  L,  Stewart  M,   Z).  Honigberger^  p.  289. 

HYPERINES.  A  family  of  Crustacea,  m 

Vihilia  peronii,  Echo.  Asiatic  Seas. 
Phorens  raynandii,  Sdw,  Indian  Ocean. 
Daira  gabertii,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 
Anchyloniera  bloaseTilleii,  Edw.  Indian  Seaa 

„  bnnterii,  Edw,  Bourbon. 

Oxycephalus  piscator,  Edw,  Indian  Ocean. 

„  armatus,  Edw,  Amboyna  and  Vandee* 

man's  land. 

HYPH^NE  CORIA  CE  A,  the  Doom  palm 
of  itpper  Egypt,  is  common  at  Mooltaa. 

HYPHuENE  THEBAICA.  I^Iabt.  The 
Doum  palm,  or  ginger-bread-treo,  grom 
at  Okamundel  and  on  Diu  Island. 

HYPHASIS  RIVJER.  The  modemGhar. 
ra  river, 

HYP0GARP0G.^A-     See  aTOnnd-MtB. 
HYPOCISTUS.     See  Balanophorea 
SYPOGiBA.     See  Arachis. 

HYPOLITB  DESIDERI,  an  Indian  tra- 
veller. He  set  out  from  Goa^  on  the  27tli 
November  1713,  and  reached  Idahore  in  Oc- 
tober the  following  year. 

HYPOTRIORCHIS  SUBBUTEO,  tte 
Falco  subbuteo  or  the  ^  Hobby,'  inhabiUall 
Europe,  Asia  and  America;  migratory;  com- 
mon in  the  Himalaya  ;  rarer  in  S.  India;  a 
cold  weather  visitant  in  Lower  Bengal  ^ 
gether  with  an  affined  species,  H.  serenn. 
Both  are  somewhat  crepuscular  in  baUi 

HYPSIPETES  NILGIRIENSIS  andE. 
psaroides,  species  of  Indian  Birds.  Bit 
Birds. 

HYPSIBHINA,     One  of  the  Hydridae. 

HYRAH  of  Kumaon,  Terminalia  chebalik 
Betz, 

HYRAX.     See  Coney. 

HYRCANIA,   the  hilly  region  south 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  country  about 
deran,    which    has  much    forest.— Oti 
Travels,   i,  188,  ii.  69.     Indian  Field, 
Kabul,  Kah. 

HYRKODES.  See  Kabul. 

HYSSOP,  that  cometh  out  of  Uie 
alluded   to    in   1    Kings,   iv.   and  3S, 
probably   a  lichen    or   moss,  probably 
Grymnostomum  fasciculare,  a  moss  coini 
in  the  Holy  Land.     The  Hyssop  (Esob) 
of^«n  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ia  di 
less  Hyssopus  officinalis. 

HYSSOPE,  Fr.  Hyssopus  officinalicL 

HYSSOPUS  OFFICINALIS.— IF. 


Znfaiy  yeabus,        Ar. 
Znftd  gabis, 
XJahnaz  daoud, 


» 


Common  bjssop^ 

Hyasopt, 

Isop, 


HYSTRICID^. 

HYSTASPES.    See  Persian  Kings. 

HYSTRICTD^  a  family  of  mammals  of 
ike  order  Rodentia,  as  nnder : 

(Mir  BoDKNTiA,  Guawing-tribe,  4  Fam.  4  8a^ 

Torn.  SciURiDA,  squirrels. 
Gea.  Sciurua,  28  sp. 
„  liostehi,  1  sp. 
„  BhinoediimB,  \  sp. 
„  Pteromys,  7.  sp. 

Sciuroptenis,  12  sp. 
'Fam.  ARCTOMTDiNiE.    Marmots,  1  g.  2  sp. 

Arctomjs,  2  sp. 

MuiiDjB.  Rat-tribe.  2  Sub- Fam.  9.  Gen.  45  sp. 
>1W  HuAiNiE.  Rats,  Mice,  7  genera. 

Gerbillui^  2  sp. 

Xesolda,  6  sp. 

Has,  23  sp. 

Uggada,4  sp. 

Platacauthomys,  1  sp. 

Goliinda,  2  sp. 

Rhyzomys,  5  sp. 
-i^  Aeticolin^.  Voles,  &o.  2  Gen.  2sp. 

Arrioola,  1  sp. 

Kaodon,  1  sp. 

HTsXRiciDiE.  1  Sub*Fam.  2  Gen.  4  sp. 
•Fank    HrsTBiciNJB.    Porcupines.      2    Gen.     4 
Tiz. 

HjB^  Sap. 

Atherura,  1  sp. 

LEPOKiDiE.  Hares.    2  Gen.  10  sp.  viz. 

Lepiu,  7  sp. 

Ugomys,  3  sp. 


HYSTRIClD-ffi. 

and  body  being  about  28  inches,  and  tail  8 
inches.  It  is  found  in  South  Malabar, 
lower  Bengal,  Assam  and  Arakan,  doubts 
however  exist  aM  to  the  identity  of  H,  ben- 
galensis  and  H.  Malabarica.  Dr.  Day 
states  that  he  procured  specimens  of  the 
orange  porcupine  from  various  parts  of  the 
ghats  of  Cochin  and  Ti*avancore,  and  that 
the  iiesh  of  this  kind  is  more  highly  esteem- 
ed for  food  than  the  common  variety.  The 
Native  sportsmen  declare  that  the  aroma 
from  these  burrows  is  quite  sufficient  to 
distinguish  the  two  species. — Jenlon,  Mam* 
inals,  p.  220. 

Hi/strix  leibcura. — Sylces, 

H.  hirsuti-rostris,  Bbandt.  |  H.  zeylanensis,  Blttb. 
H.  cristata Indica,     Qkat.  | 

Sahi,Sayal,  Sarsel,  Hind. 
Salendra,  Mahr. 

Dnmsi,  Nkpai.. 

Yeddu  Pandi,  Tei,. 


The  white  tailed  or  Indian  porcupine  is 
found  over  a  great  paH  of  India,  it  forms 
extensive  burrows,  often  in  societies,  in  the 
sides  of  bills,  bauks  of  rivers,  nullahs  and 
tanks,  or  old  mud  walls.  Its  length  is 
about  32  inches,  tail  7  inches.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  they  never  issue  forth 


Sajrn, 

Beng. 

Yed, 

Can. 

Indian 

porcupine. 

Eng. 

Saori, 

Guz. 

Hoigu, 

GONDI. 

io  Sub-family  Hystricinae,  embraces  the 

Jj.  femiliarly  known  a«  Porcupines,  of    ^jj,  ^^^^  ^        ^^^  ^^  ^^.. 

S^^?Ll*^„l;.^"=...^'.^.  t:i  I  Tbe  porcnpL  charg/  forwards  on  its  al- 

sailants,  with  erected  spme,  and  dogs  fre- 
quently get  severe  wounds^  the  strong 
spines  being  driven  deeply  into  them.  The 
meat  of  the  porcupine  is.  white,  tasting 
something  between  pork  and  veal,  and  is  not 
bad  eating. 


its  whose  coveriug  consists,  for  the 
part,  of  oflfensive  and  defensive  armour, 
shape  of  spines  or  quills,  instead  of 
Colonel  Sykes  described  the  Hystrix 
(Sayal  of  the  Mahrattas),as  Hystiix 
ba  It  is  nearly  a  third  larger  than 
iaropean  species.  All  the  spines  and 
tabes  of  tbe  tail  are  entirely  white, 
is  not  the  case  in  Hystrix  cristata. 
spines  of  the  crest  also  are  so  long  as  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  eans 
nuch  less  rounded,  and  the  nails  are 
',  infinitely  deeper,  and  more  com- 
and  with  deep  channels  below, 
white  gular  band  is  more  marked ;  and 
Asiatic  species  is  totally  destitute  of  hair 
^ines,  where  wanting,  being  replaced  by 
bristles  even  down  to  the  nails.  Mr. 
ilgson  notes  this  species  among  the  Mam- 
ofNepatily  as  inhabiting  the  Central 
liover  regions.  The  small  porcupine 
^fiie  Teuasserim  Provinces,  does  not  ap- 
to  have  been  discovered  in  Arracan. 
'rding  tQ  native  description,  it  best  ac- 
B  with  the  small  species  described  by 
'gson,  as  H.  alophas. 

■yUHx  heugalensis. — Blyth. 

LHalaharica,    Sclateb.  |  Bengal  porcupine,  Eng. 

This  is  smaller  than  H.  loucurus,  the  head 


Hystrix  long icauda. — Marsden . 

H.  alophus,       Hodgson.  |  Acanthion  Ja- 
H.  Hodgsonii,    Gray.        |      vanicum, 

Sathung  of  the 
Aohotia  dnmsi, 


Crestless  percu- 

pine,  Eng. 

O'e  of  tbe  Limbd. 


F.  Cuv 

Lbpcha- 
Nepal. 


The  crestless  porcupine  is  found  in  Sik- 
kim,  in  Nepal,  at  Darjeling,  up  to  4,000  and 
5,000  feet  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  it  is 
about  24  inches  long,  tail  4  inches  and  quills 
5^  inches.  They  are  very  numerous  and 
very  mischievous,  committing  great  depre- 
dations in  the  edible  root  crops. 


of 


AtJierura,  a  genus  of  mammals 
the  family  Hystricidro,  and  sub- family  hys- 
tricinaB.  Only  one  species  of  Atherura  is 
known  in  India,  viz.,  A.  fasciculata,  of  the 
Tipperah  hills  and  thence  southwards  to  the 
Malay  peninsula.  The  tail  is  much  longer 
than  in  the  true  porcupines  and  ends  in  a 
tuft  of  long  bristles  and  the  spines  of  the 
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HYTA-BASHL 

back  are  lesa^  elevated. — Jerdon,  Mammals, 
Mason's  Tenasserim  :  Zool,  Proc,  1830-1831, 
1834  quoted  in  Eiig.  Gtjc.  p.  218-222. 

HYTA-BASHI,  a  leader  of  the  Hyta 
troops.  The  Hyta  or  Bashi-Bazonk  are  Tur- 
kish irregular  cavalry,  cgtlled  Hyta  along  the 
'  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  at  Mosul,  and  Baslii- 
bazouk  in  Roamelia  and,  Anatolia.  They 
are  collected  from  all  classes  and  provinces. 
A  man,  known  for  his  courage  and  daring, 
is  named  Hyta-Bashi,  or  chief  of  the  Hyta, 
and  is  furnished  with  tazkara  or  orders  for 
pay  and  provisions  for  so  many  horsemen, 
from  four  or  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  or 
more.  He  collects  all  the  vagrants  and  free- 
booters he  can  find  to  make  up  his  number. 
They  find  their  own  arras  and  horses,  al- 
though sometimes  they  are  furnished  by  the 
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Hyta-Bashi,  who  deducts  a  part  of  tlieir 
pay  until  he  ]*eimburses  himself.  The  b^ 
Hyta  are  Albanians  and  Lazes,  and  they 
form  a  very  effective  body  of  irregular  ci. 
valry.  Tbeir  pay  At  Mosul  is  email, 
amounting  to  about  eight  shillings  a  month; 
tbey  are  quartered  on  the  villages,  and  are 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  ibej 
plunder  and  ill-treat  as  they  think  fit 
When  a  Hyta-Bashi  has  established  a  reptt 
tation  for  himself,  his  followers  are  numerom 
and  devoted.  Ho  wanders  about  the  ppj 
vinces,  and  like  a  condottiere  of  the  middt 
ages,  sells  his  services,  and  those  of  \A 
troops.  ' 

HYUN-DES.  Amongst  the  hindus  of  ^ 
Cis -Himalayas,  Hima-des,  Sansc.  mean 
Snow  country.     See  Hundes. 
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TUi  tetter  of  the  English  alphabet  has,  in 
lifliiid,  font  soonda.  As  an  initial  and  medial 
htter,  it  has  a  long  aonnd  as  in  iron,   fine, 
:  a  second  is  short  and  acute  aa  in  '^si t" 
i"  indigent ;  a  third  aound  is  that  of  the 
0,**  as  in  '*  stir  ;"  and  the  fourth  aound 
and  slender,  though  long,  like  '*ee,*'  as 
'fiitigne,"  ''iotrigne."  The  three  first  sounds 
peeoKar  to  the  English  language,  hut  the 
long;  sound,  aa  of  '^  ee/'  is  represented  in 
the  tongues  of  the  Bouth  East  of  Asia. 
lANTHINA,  the  violet  snail,  a  genus   of 
loses,  of  the  family  HaHotidss.  There  are 
Reeat  speeiesy  iridely  distributed  in  the 
qosrters  of  the  globe.      They  are    aeen 
bg  on  the  ooean  but  are  often  driven  on 
ihores  by  tempests.    The  beach  at  Madms 
itievn  with  them  after  a  gale.    The  lanthioa 
oeeorred  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  there 
in  for  thinking  that  it  is  not  to  be  found 
voj  cold  latitudes.    In  warm  cHmates  it  is 
plentiful.— ^n^.  Cyc.  VoL  Ulyp-  ^99. 

URVINl.  Tam.  P 

By..<  M.  ••  ...Tax.  |  Crawn....DoT.  ft  Pobt. 

[ACeyion  tree  which  grows  Iril  and  straight, 
twsaty  to  forty*five  feet  hiirh,  and  from 
to  thirty  inchea  in  diameter.      It  may 
lined  in   great  quantitiea,  and  answers 
purposes  in  ship  and  house  work.— J^e?^, 
'  Tmier  of  C^lon, 
llAPALA,  Can.  Croton  seed. 
SRIA,  this  ancient  kingdom  iathe  modem 
of  Kartelaniatn  Georgia.  Ptolemy  dea- 
lt aa  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Bar- 
moontaina  ;  to  the  aonth  by  a  part 
fAnssnia;  to   the  eaat,  by  Albania,   and  to 
vist  by  Oolehia  the  preaent  Immeretia. 
iBieationa  many  of  its  towna  and  fillages. 
who    travelled   in    these     eeuntriea, 
ef  this  being  a  flourishing  and  even 
IS  state.    In    the  western  emigration, 
Iberians  and  Cantabrians  preceded   the 
I,  and  their  language  is  preserved  in  th^ 
lae  (Bisoayan).— ForAsr'f  TraneU^  Vol,  T. 
HO.ZfUAaiis  in  Brit.  Amoe.  Jcfttm.  1845, 
n  sad  78, 

^EEIS,  Candy  tuft.    One  of  the  Ornci- 
Cbowa  wild  in  England  :   named  Iberia 
Iberia,  or  Spain ;  easily  grown  from  need, 
niours  are  pink  and  white,  and  it  bloaaoMs 
^s  the  eloae  of  the  rains.— JBmU<U. 
IBEX.    This  name  is  given,  in  India,  to 
^rslanimala  of  thegenns  Capra  or  goat, 
ira-ibex  Himalayana  Blyihy  ia  the  Himala- 
ya the  Bkeen,  Bkyn^  Sakeen  Off  Sikeen 


of  the  Himalaya,  the  Kyi  of  Kashmir.  These 
are  the  names  of  the  male,  that  of  the  female, 
in  Thibeti  is  L'damno.  It  inhabits  Ladakh  and 
Kashmir.  A  wild  species  called  **  passeng'*  by 
the  Persians,  and  which  belcmga  to  the  genus 
^gagrus,  occurs  in  middle  and  North  Asia. 

IBHARANKUSHA,  Bki^o.  Andropogon 
iwarancnsa. 

IBT-GAMINi  a  gDscier  in  Eastern  Thibet; 
in  height  22,260  feet  English— 20,8 8 6  Frendr 
feet. 

IBIS,  a  famHiar  name,  applied  to  apeeies  of 
the  Faldnellus  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Family  Ardeadas,  silb*family  Tantalioas.  One 
species  occurs  in  India,  the  Faldnellus  igneua 
(*  Ibis  ialcinellna ;  or  Qlossy  Ibis'  of  £n« 
rope,  Aab,  Africa,  N.  an^  8.  America,  Ans'^ 
tralia  and  very  common  ia  India.  See  Birds, 

IBUS  Am,  the  devil 

IBN  BATUTA  was  bom  at  Tangier,  on 
the  24th  Febmary  1304.  He  started  in  the  year 
of  the  Hijira  726,  A.  B.  1S24,  from  hia  native 
city,  Tangier,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  twenty-two' 
or  twenty- three,  but  some  say  28,  and  for  thirty 
years  continued  with  unwearied  diligence  travel 
ling  about  in  different  countries.  His  name 
and  title  are  at  length.  Sheikh  Abu  Abdallab 
Mahomed  Ibn  Abdsllah  al  Lawati  al  Taudii« 
He  travelled  in  India  from  1324-1853.  On, 
hia  way  to  India,  he  visited  Shiraz.  After 
passing  Kunduz  and  Baghlan  he  arriv*. 
ed  at  Andar  (Andarab),  where  he  says  a  city 
formerly  existed  which  had  altogether  dis-^ 
appeared.  Starting  for  the  Hindu  Kush  (the 
name  whioh  he  uses)  they  met  with  hot  springs 
in  which  he  washed,  and  loet  the  akin  of  his^ 
face  in  oonaequenoe*  Theae  were  no  doubt  th« 
hotaprings  of  Sirab,  near  where  the  Paaeea  of 
Tal  and  Kbawak  diverge  in  the  upper  valley 
of  Aaderab,  and  whicih  are  mentioined  by  Wood 
aa  having  temperatures  of  108^  and  124* 
Fahr.  {Jomrnef^f.  418,)  He  then  arrived  at 
the  monntain  of  Fashoi.  The  Paahai  race  are 
BsentionBd  repeatedly  by  Leech  as  one  of  the 
most  numerous  tribes  in  the  Fanjshir  vaMen^ 
and  adjoining  passes.  These  are  aupposed  to 
be  mahomedans,  but  as  the  name  is  mentioned 
alao  by  Blphinatone  as  that  of  one  of  the  Kafir 
tribea,  part  af  them  in  the  moontaina  may*  hav^ 
retained  their  heatheniam  and  tndependenoe^ 
He  then  raachea  Parwan  and  Charkh  (Ghare* 
kar)  which  Leech  also  calls  Chark.)  In  Delhi 
he  acted  for  a  time  as  one  of  the  magistnilea. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  his  travels,  and  givea  % 
historieal  retrospect  extending  from  the  first 
ctoQqneat  of  Delhi  by  the  mahevMriana  ubder 
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Katbud-deen  Aibek  in  1188  to  the  accession 
of  the  then  reigning  soTcreign  Sultan  Maho- 
med, son  of  Toghlflq,  1325.  He  quitted  Delhi, 
in  the  year  of  the  Higira  743  (A.  D.  1348)  as 
one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Chins,  passing 
through  Dowlutabad,  Gba,  and  Honore  to 
Caliottt,  where  the  Chinese  Junks  awaited  the 
embassy.  But  after  his  embarkation,  he  was 
shipwrecked  and  then,  determiniog  to  resume 
his  wanderings,  set  sail  for  Honore  (Honavar) 
visiting  the  Maldives  (Zabiyah  ul  Mohli)  in  his 
route«  also  Ceylon  where  he  landed  in  1347» 
thence  he  visited  Sumatra. — Ind.  m  16^ 
Cent.  Tr.  of  Rind.  FIL  p.  316.  Tide  Cathay, 
If.  p.  696,  697. 

IBN  HAUKAL.  An  Arab  traveller  who 
visited  India,  a  short  time  after  Masudi.  He 
wrote  the  Ashkal-ul-Bakd  to  which  he  also 
gave  the  name  of  Kitab-uUMasalik-o-ul-Mama- 
Uk,  or  descriptions  of  conntries,  in  which  ooeur 
notices  of  most  of  the  mahemedan  kingdoms 
of  his  day.  His  real  name  was  Kahomed  Abu« 
1-Kasim,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Baghdad.  He 
left  Baghdad  A.  D.  943  (A.  H.  331)  and  he 
continued  travelling  till  A.  D.  976.  He  notices 
his  obligations  to  Ibn  Khurdadbha,  and  he 
copied  likewise  from  IstakhrL^^/acf.  in  Ibth 
Qenl.  JEUiot  Hist,  of  India.  See  Kelat  p.  490. 

IBN  KHURDAD-BHA,  died  A.  D.  913 
(A.  H.  300)  wrote  a  work  on  roads  and  king- 
doms. He  attained  high  of&oe  under  the 
TLU\\in.^EUiot. 

IBRAHXM,  founder  of  the  I^ushenai  sect 
of  MehomedanSy  died  at  Cairo  1529. 

IBfiAHIMIy  a  town  near  the  riyer  Kash- 
irud,  which  rises  in  the  monntain^  ef  Siah-bond 
and  flows  towards  Koh-i-duzdan,  a  village 
between  Washeer  and  Ibrahimi. 

IBEAHIH  KHAN  of  Gour  had  7.000 
ismilies  of  Taymuni  under  his  rule ;  but,  about 
the  year  1833,  Yar  Mahomed  of  Herat  com- 
pletely devaatated  the  country  which  they  occu- 
pied and  removed  them  to  Herat,  where  he 
established  some  of  them  in  the  city  and  some 
in  the  suburbs.  In  1846,  however^  they  took 
advantage  of  Yar  Mahomed's  absence  on  the 
Uurghab  to  decamp  into  the  Persian  territory. 

IBRAHIM  LODI,  king  of  Delhi  was  de^ 
feated  at  Paniput  by  Baber . 

IBRAHIM  PASHA,  son  or  adopted  son  of 
Mahomed  Ali. 

IBRAHIM  QUTUB  SHAH,  one  of  the 
Qntnb  shahi  dynasty  of  kings,  who  ruled  at 
Qolcondah  near  Hyderabad  A.  D.  1567.  He 
is  buried  there  and  a  large  cupola  eoveia  the 
tombi 
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supply  of  ice  or  snow  for  cooling  water  or  othr 
liquids  in  summer  has  lona  been  regtrded  n 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  so  snaaft 
is  the  practice,  that  we  even  find  slliisioDs  to 
it  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. — "  As  the  eoU 
of  snow  in  the  time  of  harvest,  so  is  a  faitM 
messenger  to  them  that  send  him  ;  for  he 
fresheth  the  soul  of  his  masters.'*  xzv.  13. 
late  years,  ioe  has  become  an  article  of 
merce  between  countries  where  it  is  foond 
abundance,  and  those  where  it  is  found  leiBt 
ly  or  not  at  all.  The  place  where  this 
able  traffic  commenced,  is  Wenham  Lake, 
18  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  United  Ststesi 
America ;  and  subsequently,  some  of  the  Nf 
wegian  lakes  have  furnished  abundant  suf 
After  the  Wenham  Lake  Company  was  f« 
in  September^  1833,  a  cargo  of  ice  shi| 
Boston,  was  discharged  at  Calcutta,  said 
at.3d  per  lb.  It  was  packed  in  larg^ 
fitting  closely  together  so  as  to  form  one 
maaSy  within  chambers  of  double  plankinc 
a  layer  of  well-dried  refuse  tan,  or  bsik, 
tween  them.  The  quantity  ahipped,  was 
tons,  of  which  about  60  waated  on  the  voyi 
and  80  on  the  passage  up  the  river  to  Gale 
Thousands  of  tons  are  now  annually  shif 
from  Boston  lo  the  East  and  West  Indiei,i 
to  South  America.  Wenham  lake  ooeupies 
elorated  position  and  lice  embosomed  iai 
hiUs.  The  lake  has  no  outlet,  but  is 
the  springs  which  issue  from  the  roeb 
bottom,  at  a  depth  of  200  feet,  the 
storing,  and  transportation  of  the  ioe  iii 
larly  cwied  on  throughout  the  wintar* 
ice-houae,  which  is  capable  of  atoring  tl 
tons  of  ice,  is  built  of  wood,  with  draUe 
%  feet  apart  all  round,  the  interveaisg 
being  filled  with  sawdust.  The  maehineij 
for  cutting  the  ice  is  worked  by  ne 
horses.  From  the  time  when  the  ice  first 
it  is  kept  free  from  enow  until  it  is 
enough  to  be  cut ;  the  cutting  being 
when  the  ioe  is  a  foot  thick.  A  surfses  of 
%  acres  ia  then  selected,  which,  at  that 
neas,  will  furnish  about  8,000  tons 
atraight  line  is  then  drawn  through  its 
from  side  to  side  each  way,  A  email 
plough  ia  pushed  along  one  of  iheae  lines, 
the  gipove  is  about  3  inches  deep  aad^ 
wide,  when  the  marker  is  iptrodueed. 
implement  is  drawn  by  2  horses,  and  msl 
new  grooTcs  panllel  with  the  first,  81  ' 
apart,  the  gange  remaining  in  the  oi 
groove.  The  marker  is  then  ahified  to 
QUitside  gfoove,  and  makes  8  more, 
drawn  these  lines  over  the  whole  surtes  in; 
direetbn  the-  same  prooeaa  ia  repeated 
transvcne  direetioo,  marking  all  the  ies 
into  aquavea  of  81  inches.  Mcanwhils 
plough  diawB  by  a,  single   hone  fbHofs 
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Hkm  poavM,  Imd  eutatlie'  iee  to  It  depth'  of  6 
Iwhea-  Ooe  eiiiin  laoge  of  bloeka  is  then 
Mn  OQt»  asd  the  lematader  aie  eplit  off 
fowudtlie  opening  thus  made  witbao  iron 
wtig6,  sailed  an  iee  spade ;  wheo  it  is  dropped 
hlo  the  groove  the  block  aplita  off  with  a  very 
dflitblov,  especially  in  very  cold  weather  ; 
■Kelaboar  of  spliticg  being  slight  or  otherwise 
itBOKliog  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Low 
fkUms  are  placed  near  the  openiug  made  in 
lie  ioe  with  iioa  slides  exteuding  into  the 
and  a  aaan  atanda  on  each  aide  of  a  slide 
with  an  iee  hook,  with  which  he  ostebes 
be,  and  by  a  sudden  ^k  throws  it  up  the 
apon  the  platform.  In  a  cold  day  every- 
is  quickly  covered  with  ioe  by  the  freea- 
of  the  water  oq  the  platforms,  slides,  &c 
the  httge  bk>cka  of  ice,  some  of  which 
hfflors  Uiaa  2  cwt*  each,  are  hurled  along 
•lippery  aarfaees  with  great  ease.  By  the 
of  (he  platform  isa  sledge  of  the  same  height, 
oi  containing  about  3  tons,  which 
filled,  ia  drawn  over  the  ioe  to  the  front 
the  store^houae,  where  a  large  stationary 
of  ihe  anme  height  ia  ready  to  receive 
,  whioh  aa  aoon  as  discharge,  is  hoist* 
a  block  a  time  into  the  houae.  Forty  men, 
by  IS  horses,  will  cut  and  atow  away 
tons  a  day.  Sometimea  in  favourable 
100  men  ate  employed  at  onoe.  When 
w  or  fall  of  rain  ooeora,  the  ice  is  made 
and  opaqae  and  unfiUed  for  the  market : 
snow  iff  followed  by  rain,  and  that  by 
the  snow  ice  thus  formed  is  removed  by 
me.  The  operatioii  of  planing  is  some* 
Wttilar  to  that  of  cutting.  A  plane  guage 
m  the  grovea  made  by  the  marker,  and 
shavea  the  ice  to  the  depth  of  3  inohes, 
a  by  a  horsa,  until  the  whole  surfaoe  of 
its  is  planed.  The  chips  ihua  produced  are 
leraped  off,  and  if  the  clear  ice  is  not 
the  proeeas  is  repeated.  If  thia  make 
ioe  too  thin  for  cutting,  it  ia  left  until  a  few 
to  of  hard  frost  shall  have  added  below  as 
as  wss  removed  from  above.  In  addition 
filing  their  ioe-houaea  at  the  lake  and  in  the 
towna^  the  ice-compapy  fill  a  large  nnmber 
rivste  ice-houses  during  the  winter;  all  the 
for  theae  purposea  being  transported  by  rail- 
Theproduetionof  iceartifidally  was  carried 
Indisi  prior  to  the  receipt  of  thia  substance 
America.  In  the  upper  country,  near  the 
of  Hoogly,  about  40  milea  from  Calcutta, 
a  skilful  appUcation  of  the  prooeas  of  evapo- 
[  the  nativea.are  able  to  procure  a  supply 
Ms  during  their  short  winter,  viz<  from  the 
of  November  to  the  middle  of  Pebruary. 
gnmnd  where  the  ice  was  made  was  a  large 
phine  :  3  or  4  troughs  are  formed,  each 
ASO  feet  in  length  by  20  feet,  ia  width 
)  {set  in  depth  #  the  bottom  ia  made 


smooth  and  albwed  to  dry  by  exposure  to  the 
sun.  It  is  covered  with  oundles  of  rice  straw 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  then  loose 
straw  ia  strewed  in,  to  within  6  inches  of  the 
adjoining  land.  The  water  to  be  frozen  waa 
contained  in  pane  of  unglaaed  porous  earthen- 
ware, veiy  much  like  those  put  under  gardea 
flower*pot8,  and  theae  were  arranged  in  regular 
order  dose  to  each  other  upon  the  loose  straw 
in  rows  to  the  number  of  5  or  6,000.  The 
natives  filled  the  pane  with  soft  water  by  meana 
of  small  earthen  pota,  attached  to  the  end  of 
bamboo-rods,  long  enough  to  reach  half  way 
acroaa  the  trough.  The  water  was  taken  from 
large  water  jara  sunk  deep  in  the  ground  near 
the  pita  where  the  ioe  waa  atoied,  and  filled 
from  the  neighbouring  pools  or  with  draininga 
from  the  ice.  The  quantity  of  water  poured 
into  each  pan  varied  from  jr  to  i  of  a  pint^  de.- 
pending  upon  the  cleameas  of  the  aky  and  the 
steadineas  of  the  wind.  The  most  favorable 
wind  is  from  the  N.N.W.  but  any  point  between 
N.  and  W.  will  do,although  less  iee  is  produced.- 
If  the  wind  blew  between  B.  and  S.  no  ice  witt 
be  formed.  The  ioe  which  begins  to  appear 
a  little  before  midnight»  waa  carefully  watobed 
by  persons  station^  near  each  trough.  Aa 
aoon  aa  a  slight  ilm  of  ice  appears,  the  contenta 
of  several  pans  were  mixed  together,  and  the 
freezing  liquid  aprinkled  over  the  others.  The 
freeaing  continues  till  sunrise^  when  perhapa  aa 
much  as  half  an  inch  of  ice  waa  found  in  eaA 
pan.  In  very  favourable  nighta  the  water  ia 
entirely  frozen.  The  ice  waa  generally  lemoved 
by  women,  7  or  8  of  whom  were  appointed  te 
each  ice-bed  :  they  used  a  blunt  semi-circular 
knife  to  scoop  oui  the  ice,  which  they  threw 
together  with  any  unfrozen  water  into  earthea 
vessels  placed  near  them.  When  these  were 
full  their  contenta  nere  poured  into  eonicd 
basketa,  placed  over  the  large  waterjara  from 
which  the  pans  were  filled  ;  by  which  meana  a 
supply  of  cool  water  ia  collected  for  the  next 
night's  operationa.  When  the  ice  has  beea 
sufficiently  drained,  it  waa  deposited  in  wells 
near  the  ice-beds  >  and  at  night  removed  te 
large  circular  pita  lined,  with  mate,  and  covered 
over  with  a  straw  shed*  The  heat  of  the  day^ 
even  in  the  ice-making  aeason,  is  frequently 
greater  than  that  of  the  hottest  summer  daya 
of  England,  ao  that  after  all  precautiona,  a 
partial  thawing  went  on  in  the  pits.  The 
water  thus  produced  waa  carried  off  through 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pits  to  a  deep  well* 
which  also  served  to  supply  the  pans  in  the 
ice-bed  3  thus,  throughout  the  process  the  cold 
was  economised  aa  much  aa  possible.  The  ice 
waa  conveyed  in  boata  to  Calcutta  by  night. 
When  the  weather  waa  coldest  it  waa  simply 
packed  in  bags  ;  at  other  times  in  baskets  lined 
with  straw  mate,  and  coaveyed  to  the  city 


ICK» 


IGHREUHOK* 


1)efore  flODriw*  Daring  tbe  bot  sfluon,  when 
ice  was  most  needed^  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  preserve  it  in  any  quantity,  and  the  first 
heavy  fall  of  rain  usually  melted  all  that  was 
left  of  the  last  ioe-maklDg  season.  In  Oudh  80 
maonds  of  ice  were  recently  made.  Ice  is  to 
be  had  in* the  momin|j^  of  December  in  the 
hollows  and  valleys  of  Ootacamund.  The 
crust  is  scarcely  half  an  inch  thick,  but  suffi- 
detitly  consistent  for  all  freezing  purposes. 
Of  the  ice  used  in  America  and  exported 
only  a  small  part  comes  from  the  Wenham 
Lake  but  Boston  is  the  great  phiee  of  export, 
and  the  trade  is  steadily  increasing.  In  1868 
there  were  exported  71,^45  tons,  and  in  1864 
104,S56  tons  were  shipped  to  the  following 
countries,  viz : 


Calcutta  7,472 

Hong  Kong       9,381 
Bombay  3,255 

liadras  1,508 

Cape,  Good  Hope  800 
Idauriuus  I»S60 


Kingston  Ja- 
maica 8,332 
Barbadoes  1,309 
Ifavannah  8,  i3l 
St.  Thomas  1,283 
Other  Forts     75,137 


In  1866,  the  exports  were  1,24,751  tons, 
most  of  tbe  block-ice  used  in  Britain  is  imported 
from  Norwuy.  Mn  Fortnne  tells  as  that  on 
ihe  right  bank  of  the  Ning^po  river,  above  the 
town  and  fort  of  Ohinhae,  and  in  various  oth«r 
parts  of  the  north  of  China  be  met  with  ice* 
•houses.  The  town  of  Niag-po  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  level  plain  from  twesty  to  thirty 
miles  across.  The  ice-houses  aro  built  on  the 
aides  of  tbe  river  in  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
completely  exposed  to  tbe  sun— ^ciear,  lieree 
and  bominsr,  which  would  try  the  efficiency  of 
she  best  English  ice-houses«  The  bottom  of 
4he  ice-houses  is  nearly  on  n  level  with  the 
surrounding  fields,  and  is  generally  about 
twenty  yards  long,  by  fourteen  broad.  The 
walls  which  sre  built  of  mud  and  stoncy  are 
ivery  thick,  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  are,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  embankment  rather  than  walls, 
(having  a  door  on  one  side  level  with  the  floor, 
fDr  the  removal  of  ice  and  a  kind  of  sloping  ter- 
Tace  on  the  other,  by  which  tbe  ice  can  be 
thrown  into  the  bouse  :  on  tbe  top  of  the  walls 
or  embankment  a  tall  span  roof  is  raised,  oon- 
struoted  of  bamboo,  thickly  thatched  with  straw 
and  in  appearance  exactly  like  an  Bnglish  hay- 
tBtaek.  This  simple  structure  keeps  ice  well 
during  the  summer  months,  and  under  tbe 
burning  sun  of  China.  Around  the  house 
is  a  small  flat  level  field  connected  with 
the  river.  This  field  he  takes  eare  to  flood 
in  winter  before  the  cold  weather  comes 
on.  The  water  then  freezes  and  fumishss 
the  necessary  supply  of  ice  at  tbe  very  door. 
Again,  in  spring,  these  same  fields  are  ploogh- 
ed  up  and  planted  with  rice,  and  the 
water  which  drains  from   the  bottom  of  the 


ice  house  helps  to  nourish  the  ysmg  oept^ 
here,  as  in  England,  when  the  hooM  is  fiU 
the  ice  is  esrefnlly  covered  up  with  a  tfaidhl 
coating  of  straw.  Thus  tbe  Chinaman,  vilk 
little  expense  in  buildinfc  his  iee-houie,  sndiS| 
economical  mode  of  filling  it,  manages  to  mI 
cure  an  abundant  supply  for  preserving  his  fid( 
during  tbe  hot  summer  mopths.  les  is 
great  importanoe  to  the  Chinese,  who  d 
much  for  their  food  upon  the  fish  wUeh 
caught  in  their  waters.  They  an  SDshled 
its  means  to  keep  their  fish  during  the ' 
test  weather  for  a  considerable  time  and  tms^ 
mit  them  in  this  way  to  different  parts  sf 
country.  Ice  is  now  largely  made  in  India 
machines.  The  Prainsular  and  Orieatal 
Company  at  Bombay  can  make  five  tosi 
at  a  cost  of  five  pie  the  lb.  Private  marnifa 
rers  sell  it  at  two  annas  a  lb,  at  a  profit, 
smaller  machines  turn  it  out  in  eylindan^ 
larger  machines  in  slabs.  But  only  tke 
well  to  do  Europeans  porohase  it  On  ihs 
commendation  of  Colonel  Balfour,  C.  B 
Indian  Qovemmeat  sanctioned  an  ice- 
value  Bs.  7,000  for  each  European  repi 
but  legiments  have  not  used  them.  Ths 
of  a  full  sized  machine  capable  of  turning 
one  hundred  seers  in  the  hour,  is  30,000" 
and  the  total  cost  per  seer  does  not  exeeed 
anna.  There  are  also  smaller  machnes 
to  the  production  of  twonty^five  seen  is 
hour,  and  which  cost  no  mora  than  7,0M 
pees,  but  the  expense  of  woricing 
though  trifling  in  either  ease— is  v«y 
the  same  as  with  those  of  greater 
TomUnson ;  NtiUfheny  Star,  ^^'^f^f, 
Ilhu^rtUed  London  New%\  Fortune*i 

ICELAND  MOSS.    This  is  a  Uefacn 
traria  Islandiea),  common  in  the  a 
Europe  and  North  America.  It  yields  a 
tive  starohy  substance,  sometimes  emplo 
make  bread  and  truel. — WaUnUm ;  " 

ICELAND  SPAR.  Surmah  8afed  of 
This  mineral,  a  variety  of  calcareoas  spsr, 
found  in  rocks  near  Kabul,  and  is  extiteled 
broken  into  crystalline  rbombohednd  frag 
more  or  less  opaque.      It  b  employed  by 
natives  as  an  astringent  m  ophthalmis,  go 
rhcBs,  and  other  fluxes,  in  doses,  ioterasllyt 
7  grains,  and  also  externally  as  a  kiesl 
cation.    It  is  called  Surma  SaM,  or 
antimony,  from  being  thought  to  be 
blaok  antimony,  the  common  tersolphideef 
metal.    Priee  Zd.  per  lb.-*<7a<.  Ri^  \W^ 

ICHNEUMON,  a  genvsof  iflseds^-^ 
deposit  their  ova  in  the  bodies  of  IsTm 
belong  to  the  order  '*  Hymenoplen,'' 
•«  Teiebrantia*'  and  family  **  Paplfow"  is 
elassifieatien  of    LaMlle.    The    iehar 
with  its  ovipositor  pienes  the  bodies  of 
inseots  and  ^posits  it»ova  within  tMr  ^ 


JCHTHT0PHI8  OLVTINOSUS. 


IDOL. 


[ikcR  tta  hrfD  are  pniritio.    Tke  IchneiiBion 
•mil  naiU  of  elay  into  wbieh  they  do- 
Ue  infected  iiBoot,  Bng^  Cyc* 
ICHNEUMON   of   the    Egyptians,  is  the 
iehneHnon,  a  qaadrnped  oelebnited 
destroyiog  aerpenta  and  orooodilea.      It 
ilio  oalled  Ichneumon  Pbaraonie.     There 
jereTBl  species  of  Herpestes  in  India  called 
IS,  H  jaTSDieus  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
fRKus,  Oeoff.   of  continental  India   and 
ibooring  oonntries ;  H.  Nipalensis,  Gray, 
tpal,  and  H.  neyu)a«  Hodge,  of  the  Terai. 
:]CHN0CARPU3,   a  fcentis  of  plants,  be* 
to  the  order  ApocynaoesBp   I.  Arafrrans, 
n  grown  in  Nepaul  and.Kamaon.   It  has 
handaome  floiren,  I.  Lonreirii  ism  natiye 
ibar.    All   the  apeciea  of  lehmoearjnu 
well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  aand, 
i«itthigs  strike  readily   in  sand  under  a 
DotK,    DiMamydeom    flanU ; 
Fkra  Medico. 

)HNOCARPtJS  FRUTE3CENS,  E.  Br. 

^^bitea  frate8cens.-»iSo2&. 
Apocynum  fruteaceos^— /an?!. 


It  lata Bbno. 

roQi Malbal. 


Nalla  TigeL Tbu 

IIlukattB.o... ,.  „ 

Mnnta  gajjanama  ..    ^p 

m  all  over  India.    According  to  Royle» 
imea  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  sar- 
. — Price  12  annas  per  Ib.^ — O^Shcm^ 
i^fage  442.  Cat.  Cat,  Ex.  18 A2. 
"low  oa  AI-CHOW.    Two  islands  in 
iQton  Biver  in  lat.  22^^  2},  N.  and  loof. 
"  {'  E.-'Haraf. 
[THUS,  6ft.  a  fish. 

ITUYAETUS,  a  genua  of  birds^  the 

of  which   are  now  transferred  to  the 

HalisBtue  and  FolioGetue* 

!HTmOCOLLA,  a  name  derived  from 

a  fish,  and  Koyya  glue»  is   translated  Isin- 

iiS  word  derived  from  the  German  Bait- 

.  from  hatuen,  the   great  sturgeoUi  and 

t,  a  bladder,  being  one  of  the  coats  of  the 

ting-bladder    of    fisheS) .  chiefly  of   the 

Aeipeuaer^  or  Sturgeon,   and  of  which 

~t  qoalitiea  are  expoited  from  the  rivers 

Ma,  flowing  into  the  Black  and  Caspian 

bat  also  from  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the 

Baikal.     Isinglass  is  also  exported  from 

'  and  likewise  from  India.     Of  late  the 

ity  of  this  has  been  sQUch  improved.  92*8 

'lent  of  Gelatine.. — RoyW    See  Air-blad« 

!^;  Kah-maws  ;  Isinglass,    Sounds. 

ICHTHTOLOGT.    A  branoh  of  eetence  so 
which  oomprebends  a  knowledge  of  the 
tore,  nature,  and  fonna  of  Pishes.    See 


a  native  of  the  Khaaia  Monntaina,  Singapore,' 
Ceybn  and  Java.— iSTooibdr  Him.  J<mr.  Vol. 
IL  p.  26. 

ICICA  INDICA,  W.  4k.  A. 

Bureera  serrata.  Wall,    f  Schinus  Saheria,  H.  B, 
Schintia    BeDgadensia,     I       ,,      Niara         ,, 

S€tb.  Ml,  S,  I 

Kayor  BxNa. 

A  tree  of  Assam  and  Chittagong^  growing 
70  feet  hi}(h  ;  ita  timber  is  olose  grained  and 
hard,  as  tough  as  oak,  but  heavier,  and  used 
for  furniture  by  the  nativea.— -  Voigi. 

IGTIDES.  See  Mamalia ;  Paradoxnms. 

IDAAN,  called  also  Meroot,  a  race  in 
Borneo,  who  inhabit  the  more  hilly  districts 
towarda  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  K.ina 
Balou.  They  resemble  the  Kadyan  ;  and  some 
of  tbeir  tribes  who  are  near  the  capital  are 
compelled  to  plant  pepper  and  collect  the  pro- 
duce. They  appear  anxious  for  an  intercourse 
with  Europeans:  they  are  said  to  saciifice 
human  victims,  like  the  Kyans.  Tbe  Idaan,  of 
different  places,  go  nnder  different  denominar 
tions  and  have  different  languages*  but  in  their 
manners  and  cuatoma  they  seem  to  be  nearly 
alike. 

The  name  '^Idaan'*  is»  in  some  measure^ 
peculiar  to  those  of  the  north  part  of  Borneo  i 
the  inland  people  of  Paesiz  are  called  Darat ; 
those  of  Bebjar,  Biajoos,  the  Subano  of  Magin- 
danao  appear  to  be  the  aame  people;  perhaps^ 
where  the  aboriginea,  in  the  several  islands  of 
the  Oriental  Polynesia  are  not  negroea,  they 
are  little  different  from  the  Idaan  of  Borneo. 
The  Idaan  are  reckoned  fairer  than  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  coast,  thia  haa  given  rise  to  an 
opinion,  seemingly  wholly  unfounded,  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese ;  the  custom 
obtains  of  iirianging  human  skulls  about  the 
houses  of  the  Idaan,  aa  a  mark  of  affluenee. — 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  No.  IV • 
Sepr.  1849,  p.  557. 

IDA  CHBTllF,  Tbl.  Citrus  anrantinm, 
L.  a  very  small  var.  of  orange,  growing  in  aQ 
the  hilly  country  of  the  Ciroars  both  oul* 
.tivated  and  wiW»  Perhaps  the  original  of  the 
Citrus  anrantinmf  C.  variatro,  Eeyn»bl\  must 
oTvnge.  Ch'hota  Kichli  Hind.  Kiri  kittal% 
Can. — fl.  Aridh. 

IDA1TAN,Tam.    Cow-keeper. 

IDANKAl.  Txn.  Left  hand,  easte.  s4 
Ed^kaL 

IDIGA»  Kabn.  a  caste  who  sella  toddy, 
tba  fermented  palm  wine,  &e.  also  employed  aa 
Palaokin  bearers.—- ITi^ 

IDOL,  Eng. 


IHTHTOPHIS  GLUTINOSUS,    ao  im- 
eartk  wonn>  oomaaon  ia  Sikkinu    It  is 


Vigraham Tax. 

8»lai „ 

VihMau Txu. 


Vlgram Tk^ 

X^mtnma . . ^  •...••••.    „ 
But.,........»Hiva  PfeBw 


IDOL. 


laUANA. 


Idols  are  tr^ted  of  in  Mriptni^  in  Isaiah  xli. 
^,34  3  Isaiah  xlr.  1  ;  Jeremiah  x ;  Cor.  Tiii.  4. 

The  idols  of  the  hind  as  are  made  of  metal ; 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  and  their  allojs  •  one 
of  frequent  use  being  that  called  *'  panchalaka" 
ot  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin  and  lead  :  but  stone, 
earth,  cowdung  and  wood  are  often  also  em- 
ployedy  the  red  saunders  wood  and  the  woods 
of  the  Gupressus  torulosa,  Macrotomia  eu- 
chroma  and  Melia  azedarach.  Many  of  the 
idols  in  India  are  monsters,  many  are  mere 
shapeless  masses  of  stone  with  a  smearing 
of  red  lead  or  a  log  of  wood  without  shape  or 
form,  or  a  stone  from  the  river  bed,  others,  like 
the  bull  ^'  Nandi''  or  Basava,  the  vahan  of 
Siva  are  beautifully  formed  models  of  that 
quadruped.  The  forms  of  the  cobra  serpent 
are  usually  well  pourtrayed,  also  of  the  pea- 


I  whom  she  had  adopted  as  her  godsM,lii 
taken  from  lier.  The  defendaot  was  BtlRa| 
Bs.  1,000  a  year  profit  from  the  idd.  1^ 
woman  declared  that  she  was  out  of 
senses  with  grisf.  "  I  ha^e  ao  ehiUrea.  I 
my  bones  back.  I  have  been  eryiog  like 
for  five  years.  I  am  starving,  and  by  oyi 
have  become  so  thin/'  She  wasoon-suitod 
referred  to  the  High  Gonrt.  On  bebg 
moved  from  the  Court,  she  tossed  her 
the  air  and  cried  out — ^"  Let  the  world  go 
Let  the  world  go  on,  as  it  is  going  oa. 
relianoe  in  God." 

The  Jain  idob  are  nsnally  naked  figonsj 
men  and  women,  of  gigantic  proportionii 
erect  but  in  every  attitude.    The  bndi 
idol  is  usually  Bnddha  or  Qandama,  ndt 
or  sitting  in  the  attitude  of  preaching. 


cock  in  the  Saiva  temples.    The  horse  is  form-  I  of  the  figures  of  Gaudama  at  the  great 


ed  of  wood,  plated  with  silver  and  gilded  ;  oc- 
casionally well  made  figures  of  the  elephant  are 
to  be  seen.  Every  hindoo  house  has,  at  least,  a 
picture  ;  many  have  idols  and  every  man  of 
the  Yira  Saiva  or  Jungum  sect,  of  whom  there 
are  many  millions  in  India,  always  wears   the 
lingnm  in  a  silver  or  gold   casket,  suspended 
from  hb  neck  or  tied  round  his  arm.     The 
lingum  inside  is  a  small  stone  cylinder  imbed- 
ded in  the  Yoni.  The  ordinary  lingum,  of  which 
there  are  millions  in  India,  is  a  stone  cylinder 
rising  from  the  yoni,  a  stone  platform  marked 
with  circular  markings  ;  usually  in  front  of  it 
is  a  figure  of  the  bull  Nandi  in  stone.  Ganapati 
or  Ganesa  with  the  head  of  an  elephant  and  the 
body  of  a  fat  man  is  an  idol  frequently  to  be 
'seen.    As  the  god  of  wisdom  he  is  worshipped 
at  the  beginning  of  every  undertaking,  by  almost 
every  hindu  ;  irhen  a  hindu  boy  or  girl  begins 
to  read,  they  make  a  Ghmesa  in  the  form  of  a 
small  cone  of  cowdung  which  they  place  on  a 
purified  spot,  and  ornament  with   flowers  and 
naragam  and  red  kunganoo,  and  offer  a  sacri- 
fice by  burning  camphor  and  frankincense,  also 
offering  betelnuts  and  plantains,  cocoanuts  and 
WS^^Yf  then  bow  reverentially  and  pray  for  the 
god's  aid.    The  pyramidal  figure  is  then  kept 
ior  a  time  or  thrown  into  the  water. 

In  a  temple  the  hindu  idols  are  kept  in  the 
centre  of  the  temple,  called  *'  sanadi,'*  Daily  the 


dagoa  temple  at  Bangoon  are  of  vast 
sions.  See  Avatar ;  Bnll  ;  Ganesa ; 
Images  ;  Lingam  ;  Siva ;  Vishnu ;  Tmn* 

ID  US  ZOHA,  Abab.     Also  called  ^ 
a  mahomedan  festivaL    See  Bakrid :  Sei 

IGHIB,  Aa.    Acorns  calamus.— Itiia. 

IGNATIA  AHARA.— Zfii».Papet8, 

IGNIS,  Lat.    Fire,  see 

IGBUSHKI,  Bus.    Toys. 

IGUANA,  the  popular  name  for 
reptiles  of  the  genus  Varanns,  family  Vi 
order  Sauria,  of  the  section  of  scdsd 
Baron   Cuvier  classed  them  under  his  *^ 
niens,"  others  have  arranged  them 
Agamidse.  Yaranus  fiavescens.  (^rayji 
Bengal :  V.  dracmna,  (Ltmt.)  BengaliftA 
and  also  V.  nebulosus. — Dttm  ef  Bib. 

The  Basilisk  of  the  Eastern  Arehi] 
the  Basaliscus  amboiensis,  (Damdm,)M^ 
Ismanidm.  Messrs.  Dumeriland  BibTOii,iB^ 
'  Erpetologie'  (1837),  treat  of  these 
under  the  name  of  Lizards  Iguaniens,  or 
riens    Eunotes.     In    '  the   catalogue  of 
specimens  of  Lisards  in  the  British  Mi 
the  Igoanidse  with  the  Agamidmoonstitalel 
tribe  Strobilosaura. 

IGUANA,    (Yaraons    DameriKi,)  ^ 
a  length  of  7  feet,  it  frequents  the  oe^l 
hood  of  houses,  to  rob  hen  n>osts.  8| 
the  family  Aganridm,  having  pores  on  the 


brahman  servants  anoint  it  with  oil,  cleanse  it   surface  of  the  thighs,  are  the  Leiolepis 


with  sekaia, .  wash  it  with  water,  then  with 
curds,  milk,  lime  juice  and  honey,  and  cocoanut 
Water.  The  dancing  girls  of  the  temple,  the 
deva  dasi,  dance  and  sing  to  music  morning 
and  evening.  Occasionally,  on  certain  festivals, 
the  idol  is  taken  from  the  temple  in  a  palan- 
quin or  on  a  car  and  made  to  perambulate  the 


(A.  guttata  of  M.  Cuvier)  of  Goehin-Chiaa, 
white  raya  and  spots  on  a  bright  blue 
The  Physignatbes  (A  cocincinus)  frott 
Malayan  Peninsaia  is  remarkable  for  itsf 
sise,  uniform  blae  colour  and  is  one  of  the  ^ 
few  species  of  saurian  reptilea,  whkh  feed 
vegetable  substances.  Baron  Cuvier 
thrt  it  lives  entirely  upo&  frnits  sod 


square  of  the  streets. 

A  case  was  heard  at  the  Calcutta  Small  I  A.  calotes,  of  a  bright  blue  colour  with  i 
Cause  Court.    An  old  lady  sued  for  Rs,  £00  I  verse  white  marks  on  the  sides  is  leaod  a 
oompeasation  lor  an  idol  which  a  Attn,  I  Mduoca  Islands.    The  Lopfayies  (A 


IKSttWA'CU. 


TLAH. 


)i  vftli  a  erest  of  long  elevated  epines 
^Ae  neck ;  and  the  Lyriocephatae  (A-  soutata) 
'"  bu  a  ttinilar  elevated  crest  along  the 
Ir,  and  the  tail  keelahaped.    This    latter 
ia  many  respects  a  moat  aingular  rep- 

iihabito  Bengal,  and  lives  upon  frnits.— > 

Ofcp,  87. 

[BAM,  Ab.    The  dress  worn  by  mahome* 

nlgrims  at  Mecca. 

iiDl  GADBA,  or  Ijedi-Oadda.  Tel.     The 

UB  dZoWy  also  Boxbnrghia  gloriosoides. 
Boxb.  tt.  234, 
^UAU,  a  feeder  of  the  river  Krian,  in  Ma- 
See  Semang. 
IJUL,   HnrD,    Barringtonia  aentangnla. 

f,  Av.   Also  written  Eju,  the  horse  hair- 
nbstanoe,  which  grows  on  the  Gomuto 

itke  Arenga  saccharifera. — LahUl.    This 

'  loe  is  also  called  Gomnto ;  part  of  it  is 

btistle  hot  the  bulk   more  resembles 

kair  aad  it  is  largely  made  into  cordage. 

IfioiBato,  Arenga  saobarifcra. 
''I,  Malay.  A  fish,  any  fish  ;  also  a 
The  word  is  always  prefixed  to  the  speci- 
sie  of  the  fish,  as  ikan  bnwal,  the  pom- 

itiiIor-ikan,  fish*roe;  sirip-ikan,  fish-fins; 

'  iba,  fish  scales. — Cantor.  JSimmonds. 

T  DORL     A  small  dark-coloured  fish, 

a  pound    weight.    Great   caution  is 

J  in  handling  it,   because  it  is  armed 

ntOQous  spikes  under  the  pectoral  and 

I  Id's,  the  wounds  from  which  are  extreme* 

imfol.    It    is   not    much    esteemed, — 

ilorl,  p,  195. 
IN  MIMI,  Jay.  The  King-Crab. 
IK   SALADU,    and    Ikan    Surdndu; 
r.  Arius  Arius.—- j9tM;A.  Earn, 
tOON,  Ab.     Acorus  calamus. — Linn. 
U  Sans.     Sugarcane. 
^HOO,  BsNO.     Sugar-cane,  Saccharum 

L-BIB.    Datisca  cannabina. 
|A,  Bus.     Caviare. 

V6ANDHA,  Sans.  Asteracantha  lon- 
'•  riees. 

^BUEA,     Hind.    Asteracantha    longi- 

Nees. 

HWACU.  The  first  king  in  the  Solar 
who,  according  to  hindoo  legends,  reign- 
'  the  commencement  of  the  Treatu  yug. 
M  the  son  of  the  7th  Menu,  or  patriarch, 
[offspring  of  the  aun.  His  posterity  was 
in  eonsequenoCy  the  dynasty  of  the  solar 
in  the  same  manner  as  Buddha  was 
the  head  of  the  Lunar  line.  Modem 
iters  bring  the  time  of  his  accession 
to  the  year  13S0  before  Christ.  A  pas- 
J  the  Affni  Poorana  indicates  that  the 
^*»iya,  of  which  Ikshwacu  was  the  head, 
*P  first  colony  which  entered  India  from 


Central  Asia.  But  the  patriareh  buddha  waar 
his  oontemporary,  he  being  stated  to  have  come 
from  a  distant  region,  and  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Ella,  the  sister  of  Ikshwacu.  Amongst 
the  Arian  hindus,  the  ehaitrya  was  a  warrior 
branch  taking  social  rank  after  the  hindu  brah. 
mins.  Mann  writing  of  thdr  dntiea  says  '*  to 
defend  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  saonfiee,  to 
read  the  Vedas,  to  shun  the  allurements  of 
sexual  gratification  are  in  a  few  words  the 
duties  of  a  Chatriya.  How  this  soldier  branch 
broke  up  is  extremely  obscure,  but  it  is  general- 
ly supposed  that  none  of  the  raeea  now  in  India 
can  trace  their  lineage  to  that  tribe  of  Aryans- 
though  most  of  the  Bajput  families  doubtless 
belong  to  them.  Their  quarrels  amongst 
thomselves  seem  to  have  led  to  their  own  des- 
truction. There  seem  to  have  been  two 
branches  of  the  Ghaitrya  tribe^  the  Solar  who 
traced  up  to  Ikshwakn  and  the  Lunar  who 
traced  up  to  Budha,  who  married  Ila  or  Ella, 
daughter  of  Ikshwakn.  These  Ghaitrya  soldiera 
do  not  appear  to  have  adopted  brahminism' 
readily,  and  the  brahmins  to  overcome  them 
consecrated  by  fire,  on  Mount  Aboo,  a  warrior 
body  who  still  remain,  and  are  knoirn  aa  the 
four  Agnicula  rig  put  tribes.  A  common  spell- 
ing of  the  word  is  Kshatriya. — Warren's  Kala 
BankalUa.  Tod^s  Eajatthan,  VoL  I.  p.  37^ 
See  Hindoo  ;  Suryavansa. 

IL,  pronounced  also  Ilhat»  or  Iliat,  a  term 
applied  to  the  migratory  tribea  of  Persia.  See 
Iliyat. 

ILA,  sister  of  Ikshwacu,  of  the  aolar  race^ 
she  was  married  to  Bud'ha  of  the  lunar  race^ 
and  these  irere  the  ancestors  of  the  lunar  line 
of  kings.  In  hindu  mythology^  budd'ha  eon  of 
Atri,  son  of  Brahma,  was  husband  of  Ila,  the 
earth,  daughter  of  Spatembaa«  Buddha  was 
Mercury,  son  of  the  moon.  '  See  Ella  ;  Iksh- 
wa*cu. 

ILA  or  llit%  mentioned  in  the  Yedas  as  a 
goddess,  may  possibly  be  the  same  aa  the 
Babylonian  goddess  Ili  or  Bilat  Hi,  queen  o| 
gods. 

ILACHIy  Hind.  A  generic  term  for  seve^ 
ral  plants  {»rodueing  cardamom,  viz. 

Elletaria  cardamomum>    Maton,     ayn.    of 
Amomum  oardamomum. 

Alpinia  nutana, — JRoecoe. 

Ilachi-bari.  Hind,  or  Hachi-kalan,  Amomum 
dealbatum  or  A.  oardamomum. 

Choti  or  Khurd  ilachi,  Elettaria  cardamom 
n^um,  the  small  cardamom. 

Ban  Ilachi  is  the  large  rough  shelled  variety. 

ILAH,  the  name  of  an  old  Arabian  deitj 
and  is  more  properly  and  more  usuRlly,  applied 
to  a  pagan  god,  than  to  Gt>d  supreme  over  all^ 
Hence  the  mahomedan  profession  of  faith  says 
La  Ilij^  iUa  Ailak,  iCro.  which  in  the  ordinary 
translation  of  *'  there  is  no  god  but  god/'  coa^ 


ILEX  JAPONIC!. 


ILITAT. 


vejs  no  preeise  meaning  and  involyes  an  obvi- 
QUA  trttism,  whiok  Mahomed  would  never  have 
enunciated.  From  aome  passagea  in  the  early 
Indian  historians  it  would  appear  that  they 
auppoaad  the  famous  Somnat  to  be  the  Arabian 
IlaA  or  lUU;  Notices  of  it  occur  in  the 
Rou£ttt*Qoa-Sttfa;  Hubeeb-008*Sair  and  Ferishta, 
the  paaeaflte  quoted  from  Fureed-ood-deen 
Attar.  ShIc's  Koran,  I.  S3.  II.  $90.  Hyde 
de  Bel ;  Vet :  Pers :  p.  130.  Pooocke.  Spec  : 
Hist :  Arab :  4.  9%.  110.  Bird'a  Qusorat,  p.  S9. 
D'HerbeLot,  voce  Lat.  Al'*Makkari  Mahomedan 
Dynaatiea  in  Spain,  I.  346,  and  Herod.  III.— 
EiHoi. 

ILAHEE  GUZ.  Properly  Ilahi  gas,  Hxni>, 
ia  the  standard  Gua,  or  yard,  of  forty-one 
fiogeni,  iastituted  by  Akber.  After  much  con- 
troversy respecting  its  length,  it  was  authorita* 
lively  declared  by  Government  to  be  33  inches 
loog;  and  the  declaration  has  been  attended  wiih 
considerable  convenience  to  revenue  officers, 
aa  a  Bugha  afteasured  by  this  yard  constitutes 
exactly  five*eighths  of  an  aere.--  Elliot* 

ILAKURA,  Tel.  Salsohi  Indica,  WUld, 
Thia  ia  occasionally  used  as  a  vegetable  and  be« 
kig  naturally  salt,  haa  given  rice  to  the  Teling 
saying,  *'  the  carping  husband  (finding  fault 
without  cause)  says  to  hia  wife,  there  ia  no  aalt 
in  tbe  Ha  kura." 

ILAM.  Said  to  be  the  Tamil  name  of 
Ceylon  and  to  signify  gold,  but  gold  in  Tamil  ia 
Ponnn* 

ILAM,  (Elam,  corrupt)  auction  sale. 

UiAMBADI,  Tam.  Gorruptioa  of  Lambady, 
the  Banjar a  race  so  called  in  the  south  of  lodia. 

*•  ILA-PANANKI  JANGU  MaVU,"  Tbl. 
A  farina,  obtained  from  this  root  by  treating  it 
the  same  as  in  manufacturing  manioc*  It  ia 
very  nourishing, 

.   ILETADI  KABAVARA,  l&hJAkU  Scin- 
dapsus  pertusus. — Schott. 

ILEX.  A  genus  of  plants  of  whiok  Dr. 
Wight 'mentions  I.  Gardneriana  and  I.  Wighti- 
ana.  Mt  Thwaites  mentions,  aa  growing  in 
Ceylon,  I.  denticulata,  a  large,  and  I.  Walkeri, 
a  small  tree.  Mr.  Hodgeon,  in  his  ''  Nagasaki" 
mentions  eight  speeiaa  in  Japan,  vSe.  crenata, 
Thbf.  microphylla)  BU  integra,  Thbg,  latifolia, 
Tkbff^  rotunda,  Thbj^,  serrate,  TMg»  aqui foli- 
um, L.  var.  heteropbylla.     See  Evergreens, 

ILUX  DEJTTICULATA.  Wallich  is  a 
large  tree  growing  in  Ceylon^  on  the  Bopatalawa 
plains  at  an  etevation  of  6,000  feet. 

ILEX  DIPYUJiNA  ia  common  at  Muaaoo- 
ree  and  everywhere  in  the  Himalayas.  It 
bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  holly, 
especially  in  November  and  December,  when  it 
la  covered  with  clusters  of  scarlet  berries. 

ILEX  JAPONIC  A,  Thunb.  Syn.  of  Ber- 
beris  nepalensia,— «jSpr^ 


ILEX  SEEBATA  a  lofty  species  foosi{ 
Muaaooiee,  and  I.  exoelsa  ia  Nipsl.— I 
Illu^  p.  167.     O'Shaugknmy,  page  11 

ILEX  WALKEai,  Wight.  Omt^m. 
amall  tree  in  the  Central  Proviacs  of 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  8,000 

ILEX  WIGHTIANA,  WaU.  Iialt 
umbrageous  tree  wiih  amall  white  flowen 
red  berries  growing  in  the  Neiighernfls 
the  southern  and  central  parte  of  lbs  ii 
of  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000 
Thw.  Enum.  pi,  Ztyl.  p.  189. 

ILL  BlitBAL.    Bambnaa  spinesa. 

ILI,  a  valley  and  town  in  Central  Alii, 
which  Laaaen  supposes  the  Ssu  Tarttn 
expelled  by  the  Tuetchi  or  White  Huns  ~ 
150.    The  Siu  TarUra  he  supposes  lo  I 
Sacffi  and  the  Tuo-Tohi   to  be  the  T< 
After  occupying  Tahia  or  Sogidiana  for  ai 
they  are  stated  by  the  Chinese  to  hate 
driven  thence,  also,  by  the Tengar,  sane; 
afterwarda,  and  to  have  ealabliahed  tl 
in  Kipen,  in  which  name  Laaeeo 
Kophen  valley  in  the   Kohtstao.    Tke 
Kirghis  horde  is  adjacent  to  III  and  Ti 
It  ia  under  the  domiuion  of  China  and 
large  quantities  of  cattle  on  the  fmat 
silk    gooda.    See   Kabul,    p.  4S4.-»IiM 

ILI  PI,  Tax.  Bassta  loogifolia. 

TLIYAT  are  the  wandering,  n( 
tribes  of  Persia,  who  live  in  teots  asd 
no  settled  habitatiou.  They  are  n 
Toork,  Arab  and  Koord  descent,  and 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  populatiQa 
country,  though  their  actual  numbtft 
well  known.  They  are  mahomedans 
Sunni  sect  and  herdsmen.  They  change 
places  of  encampment  with  the 
climate,  going  in  the  summer  to  the  T( 
quarters  where  pasturage  and  water  an 
found  in  abundance  ;  and  when  the 
winter  sets  in,  adjourning  to  the 
warmer  region,  in  which  their  flocks  and 
as  well  as  themselves,  are  better  sheltendLj 
each  province  of  Persia,  there  are  tvo 
acknowledged  by  all  the  tribes  who 
that  province.  In  their  eouduct  and  moi 
Iliyat  women  are  vastly  superior  to  those 
towns  and  Sf^ttlements*.  They  are  cbastej 
correct  in  their  lives,  and  faithful  to  tliQir] 
hands.  Many  of  the  best  families  in 
are  of  Iliyat  origin.  The  present  royal 
is  of  the  Eajnr  tribe,  a  Turkish  EI, 
came  into  Persia  with  Timur. 

The  iliyat  are  by  no  meana 
their  religious  observancaa  :  and  are  aol^ 
or  influenced  by  the  mooUab,  aa  towassHi 
They  are  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  dagMj 
fessional  robbera  some  tribes  living 
rapine  and  plunder ;  and  otbeia  lesorliQftj 
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oitat; 
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jU^otaSfyio  8Q0b  meftiiy,  Th«y  baye  large 
fctb  and  kerds  which  they  often  aagment  by 
likiBg  possession  of  their  neighbours.  The 
population  hold  them  in  great  dread 
this  acooant. 

The  Bijat  families  tributary  to  Khiva  were 


mi  15,000 

S0,000 
3,000 
to    have    been 
[koaghft  from  the  fur- 
ther borders-  of  the 
by  Mahomed 
Khau* 


Xalpak 

Kaszak 

Ikdar 

Sarokh 

Uzbek 


30,000 
40,000 
15,000 
15,000 
40,000 

195,000 


dbtances  that  some  of  these  Iliyat  tribes 
to  perform  in  their  annual  migrations  are 
wonderfuL 

From  the  southern  shores  of  Fars,  the  Kash- 

Drive  in  spring,  on  the  grazing  grounds  of 

'  in,  where  they  are  met  by  the  wandering 

ri  from  their  warm  pastures  of  Arabis- 

sear  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    At  the 

of  winter  both  the  tribes  return  to 

tespectire  Gharm  Sm,— (Baron  C»  ^,  D. 

[ifraveU  in  Luristan  and  Arabistan, 

Fnuer,) 

the  tenth  century,  they  are  said  to  bave 
five  hundred  thousand  families  with- 
ke  proTittoe    of  Pars  alone.      Although 
I  inferior  in  numbers,  many  of  the  present 
ttribes  are  very  considerable,  and  since  the 
lion  of  Rai  and  the  decay  of  Ispahan, 
and  all  the  other  great  cities  through- 
empire,   they  constitute  a  principal 
of  population,  and  the  best  nursery  of 
rs.    Some  of  their  chiefs  are  men  so 
that  the  king  attaches  them  to  hia 
Sbj  honourable  and  lucrative  employments^ 
lins  them  about  his  person  as  hostages 
loyalty  and  good  conduct  of  their  res« 
dans.  We  find  them,  as  they  were  eight 
'  years  ago,  unmixed  with  the  Pereians 
[iababit  cities  ;  retaining  their  pastoral  and 
babits,  and  using  among  themselves  a 
different  from    the    language  .of  the 
which,  however,  most  of  them  can 
and  understand.      They  are   an  inde- 
it  and  hardy  race,  inclined  to  hospitality ; 
three  families  in  little  groups,  preparing 
>ying  their  simple  meal  by  the  road-side  ; 
ting  on  their  journey,  the  wife  carry- 
child,  two  or  three  others  packed  in 
on  an  ass,  which  the  husband  drives, 
him,  is  a  usual  picture  to  be  seen, 
name  Iliyat,  is  the  plnral  of  Id  (Eel)  a 
equivalent  to  the  Arabic  kabilah.     Often 
shing   an    Uiyat  encampment  the 
is  met  by  the  women  of  the  tribe,  who 
sromatie  herbs  in  honor  of  the  guest,  and 
itokfln  that  he-ia  wdcome  to  their  hearth. 


Mr.  Biokmer  observed  a  similar  praotice  among 
the  Chaldeans  in  Kurdistan.  This  custom 
must  be  very  ancient,  for  we  find  Ferdausi 
alluding  to  it  in  his  description  of  the  early 
heroic  ages  of  Iran. 

The  usual  drink  of  theLnristan  Iliyat  consists* 
of  buttermilk  weakened  with  water ;  a  little 
salt  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is  then  called  ab-i-^ 
dhung.  It  is  generally  sour.  There  is  nothing  so 
efficacious  for  the  purpose  of  slacking  thirst  on 
a  hot  summer's  day,  as  this  ab-i-dhnng. — 
Baron  C.  A,  Be  Bode^s  Travels  in  Luristan 
and  Ardbista»t  Vol.  11.  p.  920.  Ouseley*s 
Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  807.  JUch  Narraivoe  of  a 
Residence  in  Kurdistan^  <tx.  Vol.  1,  chap. .  Vly. 
p.  101.  Frazer's  Travels.  See  BUuchi.  Tajik. 

IL-KHANI,  of  Fars  is  the  chief  of  thct 
Kashgoi  tribe. 

ILAHABAD,  or  Allahabad.  Immediately 
before  Akber's  time,  this  place  was  known  as 
Peag  or  Prag  ;  by  him  it  was  denominated,. 
Allahabas,  which  subsequently  became  Allaha- 
bad. The  name  is  more  correctly  Ilhabad,  or 
Ilahabad,  but  the  usual  practice  of  writing  it  is 
Allahabad*.  The  article  coalesces  with  the  sub* 
stantive  in  Allah,  and  represents  the  ^' Al- 
mighty."— BUioti 

ILLANUN.  Pirates  on  the  coast  of  Borneo., 
See  Lannn.  Boat. 

ILAVANGA,  Malsal.  Cassia  lignea. 

ILLEGEBRAGEJ).    The  knot  grass  iribe< 
of  plants^   comprises  SO  genera.     In  these  S 
species  are  found  in  Arabia,  1  in  Persia,    1  in 
China  and  in  continental  India,  17  forms  have* 
been  discovered,  viz. 


1.  Hemiaria* 
Iv  Hapalosia» 
I.     Illecebrum/> 


4.    Polycaipeab 
2.    Drymaria. 
8.    Mollugo. 


ILLEGEBBUBft  LANATUli.— L«»n.  sym 
of  iErua  lanata,  Juss.  Achyranthea  lanata*. 
Ainslie. 

ILLEOEBRUM  SESSILI&  syn^  of  Alter-^ 
nanthera  sessilis,  B,  Brovm. 

ILLECBBRUM  VERTICILLATUM,Bukm. 
syn.  of  Portulaca  quadfifida.— liose6. 

ILLEPi  YENNAI,  Tax.  Oil  of  Bassia* 
longifolia. 

ILiCEACEiK,  the  holly  tribe  of  plants,  are 
trees  or.  shrnba,  included  in  14  genera.  Nine* 
species  occur  in  Japan,  I  in  China,  16  in  con*^ 
tinental  Indi^,  and,  with  the  exoeption:  of  Mo- 
netia  tetraoantha  which  grows  in  the  pUins 
of  India,  all  the  forma  of  this-  order  have  been^ 
found  in' the  Himalaya  and  Khassya-  mountains 
on  the  Neilgherries  and  the  mountains  about 
Penang,  Moulmeinand  Bingapore.  The  genera 
are  Asterogyne  •  Dex  ;•  Maooucona  ;  Monetia;* 
Prinos.  In  China,  says  Mr.  Williams,  the 
order  Uicinss,  or  holly,  fumisbea  several  genera* 
of  Rhamnea,  whose  fruit  are  often  seen  on* 
tables.  The  Zizyphus  produces  the  Chinese 
date,  and  the  fleshy  peduncles  of<  the  Hots^ 
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ms  nre  eatea,  the  lailei  is  quite  cwmmoB  in 
Hongkong.  The  leaves  of  the  Bhemnue  ihee^ 
aent  are  among  the  many  plaota  coileoted  by 
the  poorer  Gbinese,  aa  a  eubstituie  for  the 
true  tea.  The  Chinese  olive  is  obtained  from 
tba  Pinsela,  but  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
ijoh  olive  of  Syria. -v^TFtl^iaflM'  Middle  King* 
dm,p.^S3,  Foigt 

ILLAR  BfLLAR,  Hind.  Cooeuhis  les^ba. 

ILLIGIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Wintereoese  of  Lindley.  The  order 
contains  four  genera  and  twelve  species, 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  one  of  them,  the  IlHcium 
anisatum,  grows  in  Japan  and  China  •  one  on 
the  Kbassya  mountains  and  one  in  new  Zea- 
land. The  general  properties  of  the  order  are 
stimulant  and  aromatic. — Foigif  p.  13. 

UiUCIUJI  ANISa.TUM.-.X*««- 

Badiaa-i-U|utai^..  «..A^ 
Hind,  Pbbs, 


Badian •^^^^•  „ 

Pft  eo-bv-huei-biam  Oh. 


Chinese  aoiae... .,. ...  E^o. 

Skimmi    o^af. 

MaratiMoggu  Tau. 

Anaai  pa 99 


Anaaphal...  PuK.Hnnv  I  Ifaiati  mogga Tau 

Star  anise. ..  •...,„ ..,  Eff/h  I 

The  star  anise  tree  is  a  nstive  of  the  countries 
eatending  from  SEi'^  to  35^  of  N.  latitude,  or 
from    Canton  to    Japan.     Tbunberg  relates 
(rol  II L  p.  227)  that  in  Japan  the  Skimmi 
(Illicium  anuatvm)  was  every  where  consider^ 
ed  a  poisonous  tree,  and  the  Japanese  would 
not  belbve  that  the  same  tree  produeed  the 
real  iAniawn  deUcaum}  Starry  Anise,  which 
they  annually  buy  of  the  Ghiaese.  The  designa- 
tion Star  is  applied  to  the  fruit  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  grow,  the  pods  being  in  small 
dusters  joined  together  at  one  end,  and  diverf|« 
ing  in  five  rays.     They  are  prized  for  tho 
volatile  oil  obtained  from  them^  and   for  their- 
aromatio  taate.  The  barka  have  a  more  aromatic 
flavor  than  the  seeds,  but  they  are  not  so  sweet. 
In  China,  their  most  common  use  is  to  season 
sweet  dishes:   In  Japan  they  are  plaeed  on  the 
tombs  of  friends  and  presented  as  offetings  in 
the  templee.  They  are  chiefly  exported  direct  to 
India,  England,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  at 
the  average  value  of  8|  dollars  per  picuL    In 
1850,  695  piools  were  exported   from  Canton 
valued  at  8,200  Spanish  dollars.  In  India  they 
are  much  used  in  seasoning  oanies  and  flavour^ 
ing  native  dishes,  and  large  quantities  are  used 
ifl  Europe  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs  9,000. 
pieok  of  anise   are   exported    annually  from 
GMBhodia,   and  in  1841,81   pioula  pf  oil  of 
aniaeed,  valued  at  11>900  dollars,  were  exn 
ported  from  Canton,    Inu  preparing  a  spirit  of 
aniset  the  Star  Anise,  may  be  used  instead  of 
Qommon  anise*     The  oapaule)  eonstitute   in 
lndia,a  ntther  important  article  of  commerce, 
and  are  sold  in  sU  the  ba^srs.    Both  capsules 
and  seeds  evolve  a  powerful  odour  of  auiae  ; 
the  taste  is  similar,  very  mild,  sweet,  and 
soaseiihal  aoduloust  The  kernel  of  the  seed  ia 


oily.    Tbt  eapsulea  and  sesds  2h«lMl  ii^i 

essential  oil,  easily  preeured  by  distiUatkmfidl 

water ;  this  oil  is  rather  brown,  lighter  ikm 

water,  more  difficultly  eongssled  than  Ihetrn 

aniseed  oil,  but  io  other  respects  a^cdf  of  tM 

ssipe  properties.   Tho  powde^d  capsules  ws 

used  by  the  mahomedan  practitioners  as  stimi* 

lant  carminatives.      For  the  colics  of  daldNi| 

the  essential  oil  is  given   with  advsnltgs.-^ 

O^Shaughnessy  DispeneGOory^pa^e  191.  Tkm 

herg'e  TraveU,  Vol  III.  p.  2*7.    MorriMi 

Compendious  Summary,  Simmonds.  Faulkm 

O'Shaughnessy.  Beng.  Phofy  p.  412.  1 

ILLICIUM  FLORIDANUM.  SecDUehi 

ILLICIUM  PAKVIFLORUM.  SceDlieM 

ILLICIUM  RELIGIOSUM.  Siebold,  Lnoj 

Holy  Star  Anise.  I 

ILLIGERB;^.  See  Gyrocarpus.  j 

ILLlNDA,   TaL.    Diospyros   cUoroiM 

5.ii.  583  '] 

ILLU  KATTB,  Tw.,  Ichnocarpui  Mj 

ILLUPA,  Tam,  Basaia  latifoUa,  WM 

ILLYRIAN,  one  of  tho  isreat  Asiatic  1 
ropeau  stock  of  langqagea,  still  well  IpiQwa. 
is  the  SkippeUriau  or  Albanian  or  Amsot ' 
is  a  distinct  Indo  SiH'opeaA  idiom. 

ILOCO,  one  of  the  languages  tpokeii  isj 
ialand  of  Luoon.  la  the  Ploljjiipines  m 
separate  nations  or  tribea,  apeakuag  a 
lang-VSgcs  unintelligible   to  each  other, 
piineipal  topguea  of  Lucpn  ar^  the  Tsgr' 
Fampanga,.  the  Pangasinap,  and  thj 
spoken  at  present  by  a  population  of  W 
p^pple^  while  the  Bisayii  has  a  wide  0 
among  tlye  sputhem  isUnd*  of  the  grosp, 
Zebu,  Negros,  and  Pansy»owUiniag  1,« 
people^  Mr.  Crawford  wy^  thai  it  dose 
appeal  ffow  a  oompanson  of  the  ph* 
ohsracter  and  grammatical  atructaie  of 
Tagala,  with  thoae  of  Mltlio^  and  Javaaesc 
there  is  any  gio^ad  for  fansying  them  ' 
one  and  the  saspe  laivcueges,  or  laqj 
Bpi>ung  ffooi  a  eoromoq  f«rent  and  only  * 
fled  by  the  effocta  of  tim^  and  distanse 
that  B^  eaamination  of  the  Bis^  D»^ 
gives  dif  erent  lesolt*.    Sfie  India,  p.  W^ 

ILUMBlliU    MARAM,    Tan,   Fc- 

buiifolia^ 
ILUPI  MARA¥,  Tah.  Bassialoi, 
IMAGES.    Those  worshipped  by  the 
due  are  made  of  various  asaierial**  gnld» ' 
and  metals  of  infei^  value,  arystsl» 
wood,  clay,  dough,  and  eonspoiitient  of 
etat  kinds*    bame  arsofamaU  sisci  ** 
propriated  as  hoQselMdd  g^da  I  others 
gf ^slvely  la^r,  and  used  for-  tenipis 
and  others  again  are  of  ooKieaal  ^iu, 
eighty  or  more  feet  in  height    A  1 
Benaices  requires  six  men  tft  ®"*'"'^*^|^. 
of  the  day  and  ooaipoaitieii  im^fH  ««••] 
viiimtyof  CsicutU  (bf  tt«  aWMWi" 


— 
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l^tAlfi 


IMAH  sfiilrAt 


IM  i  veff  fptaidid  fkfMMn^^  aAd  afe  of 
llgi  diilu«idii»  and  mt  tibtf  (leMdMHiiieB 
ilovcr  ire  oist  kitd  tlk«  tWet.  The  modern 
iMOMtonitt  df  the  Mtiei  ttre  ttrtttairt  in  gold, 
ifld  otiMr  BueCftto,  stotie^utters  irrtd 
%ma%  of  ibe  oMdern  daifteft  are  hund-' 
bai  t^  modern  sou^pittiroft  are  eoittmonly 
sptible.  Some  of  the  ancient  hindu  sculp- 
are  magnificent;  and  in  minute  ornamental 
floral  decorations,  dlmoat  unrivalled.  In 
the  images  6i  Qoudamah  Buddah  are 
of  wood,  marble  and  the  precious 
.  In  Siam,  Japan,  fcc.^  imagea  are  made 
lonaiaents,  precious  jnetal8,Sbo.,  collected 
the  aahfs  of  the  funeral  pile  of  a  deceased 
1 1  and  otBera  again  from  the  pulverized 
snta  of  the  bones  kneaded  with  water  into 
ite,  baktd^  and  afterwards  gilded  Images 
ikes  are  common.  The  idea  of  their  medi- 
rirtaes  is  very  old  in  India  :  a  hindu 
;ed  hy  fever  dr  other  disease,  makes  a 
it  of  brass  or  clay,  and  performs  certain 
to  its  honour,  in  furtherance  of  his 
Such  ceremonies  are  particfularly 
1008  when  the  moon  ia  in  the  naksbatra 
lion,  sign,  or  asterisio»)  called  Sarpa,  or 
Serpent ;  c»tled  also  Ashlesha.  Dbanwan- 
ittbeEscutapius  of  the  hindus,  but  has 
attendant  serpent  Tike  his  brother  of 
;  the  health  bestowing  Bhanwantara 
from  the  sea  when  churned  for  the 
of  immortality.  He  is  generally 
ited  as  a  v(^nerable  man  with  a  book  in 
.^ODlem  Myth,  Hvnd^^page  883. 
fm  M9.  See  Idols  ;  Hindus. 
M^  a  bead  of  the  mahoatiedans  in  re- 
matters.  It  is  a  sacred  title  and  i8»  by 
'  ,  given  only  to  the  iiomediate  dea- 
of  tha  prophat,  who  were  twelve  in 
their  "  bai^h-Hmanlk."  The  last  of 
(he  imam  Mehdy,  is  sopposed  by  them  f o 
Itealed  (not  dead),  and  the  title  which  be- 
to  him  cuAnot,  they  oonoeive,  be  given  to 
AaMmg  the  tftniri  nahomedam,  how- 
it  is  a  dogma,  thfat  there  muat  be  al- 
a  tMiU  Inftm,  or  ^'  father  of  <he 
"  The  tSUa  is  gives  to  the  font  learned 
who  ara  the  foandera  of  their  f«ith«  It 
bog  maintained  that  the  Imam  most  be 
'M  from  tbe  Arabiafni  tribe  of  l^oreish  : 
empei^a  6f  Constantinople  (who  are 
'trtar  family)  hate  assimied  the  sacred 
wUeh  they  claim  dn  the .  sTouOdd  of  the 
rsflnndaCion  of  it  by*  Mahomed  the 
the  last  cudipb  Of  the  race  of  Abbas, 
r  of  Selim  the  first.  The  acknowledg- 
l^this  title  renders  the  emperor  of  Tur- 
ipiritaal  head  of  aUf  orthodox  maho- 


•eot  6f  ttrtottedana  beKave  that  the 

Mchd!  haa  come  and  gone ;  and  tfa^y 

!*  MaUav?'  or  att  others  caU  them  the 


*'  Gbailf  Mehdavi"  sect,  t.  e.,  people  wtthoUt 
Mehdi^  It  ia  not  knoivh  that  the  ruler  at 
Muscat  has  ev^r  laid  dlAifti  to  the  title  of 
itnam,  though  Buropeatis  ifivariably  coAfer  it 
ott  him.  Itnam  ia  hovTever  said  tb  be  iioi^  adopt- 
ed Us  a  royal  or  dignatdry  title  by  setreral 
Arab  and  African  sovereigns.  The  successors 
of  Mahomed,  continued  to  exercise  their  re-* 
ligioos  fundtiolis  iii  proof  that  th^y  enjoyed 
spiritual  as  Weil  as  teitaporal  power,  atkd  took 
the  title  of  '*  kfaalif  3"  but  various  Arab  fnrin6ea 
who  dared  not  aspire  to  the  title  of  Khalif^ 
took  that  of  Imam,  to  which  they  ffeqiiently 
added  that  of  Amir  ul^'Moiiiinin,  or  prince  of 
the  faithful,  and,  like  the  KhaKfs,  observed  the 
prec!(ution  of  changing  their  name  when  they 
ascended  tha  throne.  The  custoiii  seemed  to 
typify  that  thdr  Whole  dattire  underwent  a 
change^  on  beibg  itrvasted  #ith  an  office,  to 
which  a  certain  amonfnt  of  sanctity  wiia  at^ 
tached. 

Of  the  Imamii  of  th^  shiah  ^ect,  one  was  th^ 
Imam-'Ali,  cousin  and  aon-in-lawof  Mahomed, 
fbr  he  married  Fatimah,  Mahom^'s  daughter  s 
the  ttro  sons  of  Ali,  the  Imam  Hoosain  aba 
hsaasti  Hussain,  neither  of  whoni  #are  success- 
ful kaderd,  though,  ainee  their  d<iaths  they 
have  fay  sdtfe  tects  been  deified  aiKd  belieted 
to  be  incarnate. 

In  every  sunti?  mosqtie,  at  tde  ajipointed 
prayers,  there  is  a  leadi^  of  the  devotions 
who  is  called  the  "  Peah-Imam/*  because  he 
remains  in  front  '*  Pesh''  of  thef  wohhippera 
leadinff  them  in  the  successive  parts  of  their 
worahlp. — PotHnffer'^  TrOoehy  BdooehitUin 
and  Sdndcjp.  234.  BurUm*^  Sdnde,  Voh  7. 
p.  129.  MdteolnCi  Hist,  of  T&rHa,  Fdl.  II. 
p.  845.     See  Jeira,  Ali-IUahi ;  Khajab. 

IMAM  ALI,  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Shatt  ul  Arab,  in  the  Urof  theChaldeea. 

IMAM  ALI,— Ally  the  son-in-kw  of  Mabb- 
med. 

IMAM  BARL  A  buQding  over  an  imam  or 
mahomedati  saiot,  or  other  holy  mahomedan. 
The  Imam-Bari  at  Lncknbw  is  a  magnificent 
palace.  Its  most  remarkable  pail;  ia  an  im- 
mense hidl,  containing  the  tomb  of  Aiftof-ood 
Douhih,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  last 
king  of  Oudb.  Mr.  Bibfa  mentiona  that  a 
pine-apple  spire  rises  ovei^  the  tomb  of  Zobeidah, 
at  Bafgdad  wife  of  Haroon  at  Baachid.— lf«7t- 
dy^i  SMches  it^  Indicu  EicV$  MttideMe  in 
KocrtHstan. 

IMAMI,  HtNP.  AUnd  of  Kabn)  silk. 

IttAM  MASHUDI,  the  ifeligiotts  guide  of 
Akbat.  ma  totbb  ia  to  the  ireH  of  the  Mns- 
jeed-i-Kootub-oMdam.— 2V.  Bind.  F.  11. 
p.  «01. 

IMAMIkBZA.    SeeJewil. 

IMAM  8HAFAI,  one  of  the  four  commen- 
tators of  the  Koritn.  He  founded  the  Sliafia 
aetiOolL 
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IMAMZADAH  i^eans  t)ie  descendants  -of 
in  Imam,  but,  it  is  said,  generally  applied  in 
Persia,  as  the  mausoleums  built  over  the  bodies 
of  such  descendants,  which  are  to  be  found 
scattered  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
country.— i^ra«er'«  Jov/rney  into  Khorasan,  p. 

303. 

IMAN,    Sp. 

IMAB,  Hind  :  Carpinus  viminea. 

IMABJAL,  Hind.  Iris  pseudocorus. 

IMATJS,  a  name  by  which  part  of  the  Hima- 
laya, was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
I^liny  was  fully  aware  of  the  signification  of 
the  name  for  he  says  (Hist.  Nat.  VI.  117) 
-^^  Imaus  in  colarum  lingua,  nivorum  signifi- 
cans."  The  great  part  of  the  mountains  N.  West 
from  India  was  idao  called  the  Paropamisus  or 
Hindoo  Cosh ;  and  Imaus  and  Hindoo  Cush 
«eem  to  have  been  identical.  The  true  Imaus, 
however,  is  the  ridge  which  separates  Kashmir 
from  Liltle  Tibet.  It  appears  to  incline  in  its 
northern  course  towards  the  continuation  of 
the  Hindoo  Koh  and.  even  to  join  it  The  term 
Hindoo  Koh  or  Hindoo  Koah  is  not  applied 
to  this  ridge  in  its  whole  eitent,  but  seems 
confined  to  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the  N. 
W.  boundary  of  Kabul,  and  this  is  the  Indian 
Caucasus  of  Alexander.  There  is  however  much 
confusion  in  the  Tibetan,  Gbinese,  and  Persian 
names  of  that  great  mountain  msss.  See  India^ 
p.  337,  Kabul  4S6,  Kashmir  ;  Koh  ;  Kouen- 

lung. 
IMBIB,  Hind.    Ulmus  campestris. 

IMBO,  JA.VAN.    Azadirachta  indica. 

IMBOOLGASi  Singh.  Eriodendron  an- 
fractuosum,  D.  G. 

IMLA,  Hind.  The  Amni  of  the  Salt  Range, 
Zizyphus  vulgaris,  or  common  jujube  ;  also 
Eers.  the  Bmblic  myrobolan. 

IMLI,  Hind.  Tamarindus  indica,  the  tamap 
rind  fruit  j  Imli-ka-biiy,  the  seed- 

IMLI   KHORASANI,  Hind.    Adansonia 

digitata. 
IMLOOBAOH.  See  Sanatoria. 
IMMOLATION,  a  man  will  rip  up  his  own 
belly  with  a  razor  in  order  to  spite  two 
opponents.  The  Saiti  was  a  voluntary  immo- 
lation of  a  widow  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 
See  Bumingf  Burial,  Hindoo,  Sati. 

IMPATIENS.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Balsaminacese  belonging  to  the  East  In- 
dies found  in  the  mountains  of  Silhet,  Nepal, 
JCemaon,  Cashmere,  Kunawar  and  the  Penin- 
sula.   Single  species  extend  into  Europe,  Si- 
beria, and  North  America.    Linnseus  was  only 
acquainted  with  7  or   8  species  ;  but  not  less 
than  100  species  are  now  known,  and  almost 
entirely  from  the  mountains  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India  or  the  Himalayas ;  in  those  from  Silhet 
as  far  north  as  the  Sutlej,  and  in  80^  K.  lat., 
at  as  great  elevations  as  7,000  feet,  the  species 
are  chiefly  found  at  elevations  of  4,000  and 


4,500  feet,  in  a  region  where  there  is  moiatasi 
combined  with  a  moderate  but  equal  tempsn^ 
ture.  They  are  absent  from  the  plains  oC 
India ;  but  some  are  found  on  the  Malabsi 
Coast,  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  but  only 
during  the  monsoon  great  snoossa  ham  been  ail* 
tained  in  the  cultivation  of  Balsams. 

They  are  larerely  cultivated  in  Indian  gardens 
as  handsome  flowering  plants.    The  double 
flowered  are  most  prized.    The  colours  srs 
rose,  pink,  white,  blue,  and  variegated*    When 
the  true  colour  of  the  plant  from  seed   can  be 
depended   upon,  if  sown  in  large  beds,  or 
patches,  they   have  a  pretty  effect  in  full  blos« 
som.    The  Balsams  are  propagated  by  seed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rains,  in  small  beds, 
and  then  transplanted.    After  the  first  bios* 
soms  are  off  they  may  be  cut  down,  and  will 
throw  out  fresh  shoots,  but  will  not  blossooi  so 
fine  as  the  first.    A  rich  light  loamy  soil,  vitit 
old  decayed  stable  manure  is  the  beat.   No 
plant  should  ever  be  closer   than  one  foot,  es* 
pecially  if  the  soil  is  rich  and  all  lower  super- 
fluous  leaves  and    stalks  removed  from  the 
stems.    They  thrive  well  in  pots,  and  during 
the  time  they  are  in  blossom  look  very  oms' 
mental   placed  amongst  evergreens.     In  tk 
middle  of  the  rains,  the  whole  line  of  the  wes- 
tern ghats  is  covered  with  them.   The  ripe  cap- 
sules, on  being  touched,  fly  open  and  scatter 
their  seeds,  whence  they  get  the  name  of  '*  NoB 
me  tsngere."    The  following  speciea  may  te. 
enumerated. 


jerdonis 

kleioii 

latifolia 

IpBchenaultii 

modesta 

monronii 

mjBoreiiBis 

ornata 

oppositifolla 

rheedii 

rivalis 

roBQuinifolia 

rofeseens 


BylTMtris 
trilobata 


iripetala 
iriphyUa 
unbeUata 
undnata 


▼iecids 


albida 

bracteata 

campanulata 

cuspilata 

danysperma 

faaciculata 

filiformis 

fomentosia 

fruticosa 

gardoeriana 

^oaghii 

incoDspicoa 

insignis 

^Voigi.    Wight.  Ic.  Eayle  lU,  Eu 
Bot.  p.  160.   En^.  Cyc.  Vd.  III.  fOffe  11 
Dr,  Wight  t»  if.  L.  S.  Jtmmal. 

IMPERATA     CYLINDRICA.     Tha3 
GRASS.     Saccharum  cylindricum,  and 
rum  spontaneum«    The  Karens  in  Am] 
Province  cover  their  houses  with  the  tali 
es  which   are  so  abundant  on  the  ooast, 
a  few  Europeans  prefer  this  thatch  to 
made  from   the  Nipa.    Two  different 
of  grass  are   used  fortius   purpose 
which  were  formerly  referred  to  the  genus 
produces  sugar  cane.    The  sugar  grm 
in  Moulmain,    which   flow^   tpro.  or   . 
feet  high  has  been  removed  sinoe  fioKbi 
I  wrotCi   into   the    genus    Impenita.,  X%i« 
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m  of  tbe  gnmes  nsad  for  thntoh,  and'  h 
for  Siocharttm  spooUnieuin.— 


IHFERiTA    KONIGII.    Alang     alang, 
KiUT,  also  Lalaiiff»  Malay. 
IMPEIAN  PHEASANT;  Lopbophoroa  Im- 

us :  the  Monaly  Hind.  Ntl.  in  Ladak* 

IMPHI,  the  Chrnese  sogar-cane,  Sorghum 

'intom  has  been  grown  in  India,  since 

immemorial,  but   was    not   known    to 

s  in  India,  until  reintroduced  in  1860. 

PIO,  a  liver  of  the  Punjab  ;  its  sands 

gold.    See  Punjab. 

PUBS  CAEBONATE  ov  SODA.    See 
Soda. 

USE  CARBONATE  of  ZINC-  Eno. 
ine,  Eiie.  Fb. 
TAN.  See  Afghan.  Kaffir. 
ACCESSIBLE  ISLAND,  a  name  of  the 
of  Fatsiao. 

AOHUS  SCORPIO.  .See  Egeria. 
AKABTO  PATI,  king  of  Janggolo  of  the 
oe&taij,  invented  the  Kris. 
AM.   In  mriiomedan  countries,  it  is  ous- 
to  call  inam  grants  to  religious  orders 
of  land/*  although  they  include  only 
ts  thereof ;  for  there  is  no  seizin  of  the 
itieif,  which  is  the  proprietary  right  of  the 
only.     In  the  tamba-patra,  copper- 
fstent  (by  which  such  grants  are  desig- 
in  Bajputana)  of  Yasovarma,  the  Pra-* 
prince  of  Oojein,  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
iDftods  the  crown  tenants  of  the  two  vil- 
SttiKned  to  the  temple  "  to  pay  all  dues  as 
iiise,  money-rent,  first  share  of  produce." 
where  the  cultivating  proprietor  has 
paid  a  feu-<]uty  to  the  State,  the  grant 
Isam  ia  like  the  grant  of  a  jaghire  merely 
fer  of  the  State  dues.    According  to 
a  jaghire  is  a  reward  for  past  or  a 
fee  for  future  services,  or  a  means  of 
and  ia   resumable  at  pleasure.      The 
for  reUgious  purpose  has  been  a  more 
t  alienation,   but  eyen  the  Madras 
ent  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
IB-examined  all  the  Inam  grants,  and 
a  late  date^  deoiaions  had  been  given  on 
735  casea.    The  total  number  of  titles  con- 
was  80,895,  of  which  9,630  were  in 
of  religiona  and  charitable  grants  of  a 
t  ebaraoter ;  43,826  personal  grants 
ised  at  the  option  of  the  luamdars  ; 
^  personal  giants  enfranchised  compul- 
;  and  l,64i4  personal  grants  not  enfran- 
tnd  oon£rmed  on  present  tenures.   The 
mher  of  title  deeds  issued  was  45,320. 
al  amoont  of  quit-rent  then  payable  to 
laeBt  in  addition  to  former  jodi  was  Rs. 
69.   The  amount  paid  in  redemption  of 
'  rent  Ba*  7,740-8*0.    Combined  quit** 
nnaUy  paysble  to  Qovecninent  for  the 
iqponi  fMBnonai.  Inama,  eoBfira^  to  the 


hpldera  Ra»  3,3S,380:4-0|  wbieh  is  about 
one-fourth  of  their  full  assesament-^Bupees 
9,47,142-8-0.  To<P»  Rc^<uthm,  VoU  hp, 
^52. — Tramaetions  of  the  B^ifol  AncOio  So^ 
ei/ety,  Vol.  /.  p.  223. 

INAN,  Malay.    Boehmeria  nivea.  China- 
grass. 

INBIH,  Rua.  Ginger. 

INCENSE,  Koondur,  Zuchir.  6uz.  Hind  ? 
Olibanum. 

INCENdE*WOOD.  EagUs-wood. 

INCENSO  OLIBANO,  It.  OUbanam. 

INGHI.   Malat»    a  respect^le    affix    to; 
names,  as  Inohi  Dawad,  Mr.  David, 

INCHIOSTRO,  It.  Ink. 

INDAGO,  It.  Indigo. 

INDAK,  Hind,  of  Salt  Bange,  Oynaioik 
vestium,  slso  Cordia  vestia.  See  Karuk. 

INDARBA,  HiMD.  Celtis  Caucasioa. 

INDABJAO,  HiMD.  Sanb.  WrighiiaanUdy- 
santenca 

INDARJAO-I-SHBBIN,    Hinp.  Wrighti». 
antidysenterica. 

IND£RJA0-I-TALQ,Pbr8.  Hivp.  Wrightis* 
antidysenterica  also  W»  pubesoens, 

INBARUMI.  ?  DIJK.  Dragon's  blood. 

INDER4BIA,  of  some  English  navigators^ ; 
is  also  written  in  different  charts^  Audervia^ 
Anderipe^  Inderyea,  Dr.  Vincent^  (Nearch,  p.; 
375)  thinka  it  the  Caicandrua  of  Arrian*  but  a 
corresponding  name  is  not  found  in  oriental, 
manuscripts. — Ou»tUp^%  Travels,  Vol^  /.  p, 
174. 

INDIA.  The  British  nation  usually  give,  the 
name  of  India  to  their  own  poasessioua  in  the. 
south  and  east  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  But. 
the  vast  acquisitions  of  Holland  end  Spain,  and< 
tl^e  smaller  territoriea  of  Fortagal  and  Franqei. 
are  equally  regarded  by  the.reapeotive  natiosa 
as  in  the  Indies,  and  a  deseriplioD  of  India,, 
therefore*  needs  to  embrace  the  entire  regions  in 
south-eastern  Asia  through  which  Europeana 
and  orie&tBl  races  hold  sway  and  which  are 
usually  termed  the  East  Indies.  A  eonsiderable. 
portion  of  the  countries  to  which  this  naoQC  ia. 
applied  by  the  people  of  Europe,  is  under  the^ 
rule,  director  indirect,  of  Great  Britain,  and  i^ 
is  perbapa»  on  this  account  that  India  is  bv 
frequently  spoken  of  as  British  India,  and  the^ 
British  Empire  in  India,  as  also  Her  Miyesty'a. 
Eastern  Empire  in  Indian  But  Britiah.  India,, 
Netherland  India,  Spanish.  India,  Portuguese 
and  French  India,  are  but  portions  ef  tropical 
Asia,  and  where  the  old  term  JBast  Indies  is  em-- 
ployedi  it  may  be  taken  to  embrace  all  the 
states  lyiog  intermediate  between  Arabia  and 
Persia  on  the  west  and  the  Indian  Archipelago 
in  the  East,  the  northern  boundary  being  ther 
great  snowy  range  separating  India  from  Tibetp» 
The  term  Hindustan,  so  familiar  to  Europeaa 
ears^  is  .not  applicable  either  to  British  Iq4ia  ox. 
to.the  eouatiiea. embraced  within  the  tepn  :|!a^i 
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lodiM,    hehg  otily   the   eentrat  pari   6f  the 
British  Indian  territory. 

It  has  been  reodnlly  remarked  by  Hr.  Logan 
that  the  i?reat  dmsions  of  Asia  are  the  North, 
Mid,  and  South,  the  first  oompristn?  all  the 
rifer  basins  that  diseharfee  th«tr  waters  into  the 
ITorth  Sea,  and  also  the  N.  E.  Peninsula  (the 
Indijirka  basin  and  th&  other  countries  lieyond 
it  to  the  S.  beiB^  termed  N.  B.  Asia)  ;  the 
second  embracintj^  Central  Asia  with  the  west^* 
em  basins  that  have  outlets  into  the  Caspian, 
Black  dea  and  Mediterranean  and  the  eastern 
baisins  from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Gulf  of 
Leatnng  ;  the  third  embraeing;  all  the  remainder 
of  Asia  from  the  Leatung  Onlf  to  the  Bed 
Sea^ — the  countries  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus 
being  deaignated  S«  W.  Asia  and  the  term  S. 
E.  Ajia,  being  applied  to  the  countries  between 
China  and  India. 

'  The  ancients  i&ttMd  the  last  of  these  In^ia 
beyond  the  Oanc^es.  Leyden  included  it  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago  under  the- name  of  the 
Hindu'^Chinese  countries.  Malta  Bnin  ealla  it 
CHiin-India.  Bitter,  the  greatest  of  geographers, 
prefers  the  German  name  Hinter.  Indies.  And 
instead  of  farther  India,  Transgangetie  India, 
the  fiastem  Peninsula  of  India,  Sdo«,  the  sfngle 
words  Uttraindia  «nd  TransiiKlia,  hat^e  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Logan,  as  they  admit  of  the 
elhnie  and  adjective  forms  of  Uttraindian  or 
Iranslndiain. 

•  Mr.  Loean  is  of  opinion  that  the  ladion  in- 
fluence  has  been  considerable  to  the  S.  £.,  and 
be  lydks  that  the  whote  Indkn  region  consisting 
df  the  continental  portions  bisected  by  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  the  eastern  islands  as  far  as 
liadkn  inCnenoe  rMched  directly,  may  be  com* 
prised  under  the  Hiree  names  of  India,  Ultrahi- 
dia  or  Transindta,  and  hidonesnEu  The  earlier 
aad  wider  oonneecion  ol  UUraindia  with  China 
being  best  indicated  by  embracing  both  under 
tlie  term  0.  S.  Asia. 

'  The  oonfiguratibti  of  British  IndSn  has  been 
described  as  resembling  closer  than  any  other 
the  form  of  a  trape«iuin.  And  if,  on  this  figure, 
H  diameter  be  di!A#n  from  the  months  of  the 
Indus  to  those  of  the  Brahmaputra,  two  Irregu- 
hir  triangles  will  be  formed,  each  of  which  con- 
tains n  region  with  marked  oharaoters  of  its 
owji  as  to  geologieal  formoktion,  profile  of 
anrflBoe,  elnnate  and  raees  of  iufaabitants.  The 
northern  ef  ihese  triangles,  whose  apex  ap> 
preaches  Lsdsk,  is*  a  country  envphatieally  df 
plains,  and  in  India  it  bears  the  name  of 
Hindustan  which  it  Hionved  from  ItaMoghol 
invaders,  its  ancient  deivominatioit  amcngst 
Hindu  geographers  being  Aria-varta,  t.  e,  the 
Kind  of  the  Arians,  also,  it  is  said,  Jambuf- 
dwipa,  the  country  of  the*  rosMtppfes.  The 
aouthem  trianiKle  is  nsnally  termed  the  Fsnin** 
Mb  of  tndk,  but  i#  teiown  in  northern  India 
m-  Ihe  Dekhnr,  er  Deeeish  fiom  Ike  Senserit 


and  ?;6rsian  Dekhatt,-^tself  again  deiltedfiiV 
the  Sanskrit  Daikshan.  Lasteu  dsilfti  tMl 
from  Dakshina  or  '*  the  right,"  beioK  M| 
country  on  the  right  hand  of  a  \kiaim  akari 
saluting  the  rising  sun ;  heoos  we  hsv^  M^ 
sban,  south,  and  Dakshanapatha  tb  laodi 
the  south,  which  agrees  with  the  Aaort'rffii 
Arrian.  In  the  Peainsala,  itself,  hovafer,  ' 
term  Dekhan  is  only  applied  to  that 
lying  between  the  rivers  Nerbudda  aad  Kist 
and  that  too,  solely  by  aiahoiaedsM 
Europeans.  The  terms  eastern  and  wi 
Peninsulas,  also,  have  been  fireeqtsentlf  oKd] 
late  to  t^isttfiKTulsh  those  of  India  aad  '' 
This  portion  of  the  globe  has  great 
of  lofty  mouataine,  several  navigable  lii 
and  a  vast  ocean  on  its  south  and  sast  ito^ 
with  the  innunaerablo  inlnnds  of  its  Arcki{ 
gos.  All  of  these  have  eoLsrotsed  so 
ous  an  influence  on  the  peopling  df  tlis< 
try, — from  Africa,  from  Arabia,  frem 
from  Tartuy  and  from  Oeotral  AUs, 
notice  of  the  physical  features  is  nssMtsi 
plain  the  positiens  in  which  its  oocupaate 

now  found. 

Ahnost  f^om  the  first  oocasioa  that 
British  assmned    the  eharacter  of  a 
power  in   India,  each  year  has  bieo^kt 
change  tn  their  political  lelations^  mek 
acquisition  to  their  empire  there,   ftm 
close  of  the  Punjab  wiar  nntil  IS(H,  r 
12,000  square  miles  with  six  uillioni«f 
plie  were  added :  and,  sineer  then,  Taiy«» 
the  Garnatic  have  been  eaoheated,  1^* 
present,  British  ladm  strstshes  tttm 
pore  near  the  equator  to   Peshawar  is 
tude  34^   north,   a  distance  of  2,7«0- 
and  from   west  of  the  Ind^s  in  tV 
longitude  105''  east.    The  poliiieM 
thus  briefly  indicated  is  also  the  natanll 
of  a  region,  which  has  the  Himalsya  moott 
on  the  north,  an<l  which  is  $rirdled  by  ths 
of  Bengat  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  to 
which  has  the  Indus  with  the  moanlaia 
desert  tracts  of  Bakmhistan  and  Afg^i 
on  the  west  •  and  on  the  east  tha 
of  China,  fiurmah   and  Sianr,  fmai  ^ 
which  it  is  8e|>arated  by  forests,  aad 
tains  extending  hom  Assam  to  the 
ern  ettremity  of  the  Bialay  Peniasttla. 
Chains  of  military  posts  have  been  di 
the  British  over  the  tength  and  brtadth  rfj 
great  j^tion  of  the  ^ith,  at  varioas  slw"^ 

i  from  the  tevel  of  the  aea  lo  heights  rfj 
thousand  feet;  their  oantdnments  fi« 
together  on  the  shores  of  the  swsa, 

■  pimeval  forests,  on  arid  dcserU  aad  si 
fertile  valleys  ef  the  great  rivers  i  t^e 
stve  plains  and  table-landa  df  the  ut^^ 
studded  over  vAh  groat  fortreisea,  ••j|*^ 
the  cham  of  posU  sire  fhrenm  ^i^'^^^V , 
over  the  morataia  mgevaf  Ike  B*"*' 
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pt  Ik  mAtm  ^lopet  of  ihs  Himabjn, 
Ugkeit  Aamjaiifl,  cloibed  with  elerniJl 
liM  to  (fae  «iatii40  of  98,000   feet 
Iblevelof  the  tea. 

There  are  posts  tb  tlieee  tefritories  where  rain 
^ttkoown,  or  where  only  a  few  sbowerv  fait 
^1^  interfaJs,  while  in  other  oantonmenf a 
foHiflh  soldiers  have  to   live  for  many 
li»  efthe  fear  in  a  hot  hnmid  atmosphere, 
800B  relaxes  the  frame  and  bhinehes  the 
: of  the  strongest.    There  are  large  camps 
where,  in  some  seasons,   both    Euro* 
ind  Native  soldiers  are  stmck  dead,  even 
^bt,  by  the  exeessive  hent :  while  in  places 
distattf,    their  soldiers    have  perished 
winter  snows.     Where  such   extremes 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  oonntry  mast 
present  the  most  varied  features  and 
erciy  variety  of  climate, 
irly  the  whole  of  these  regions  have  been 
into  table -lands   varying  in  altitude 
l.SOO  to  4,500  feet,  and  all  that  can    be 
lowland  country   are  the  valleys  of  the 
Ganges,  Brahmaputra  and  Irawady  and 
A  of  low  level  land   hlnv  between  the 
nns  and  the  sea,  extending  from  Gnze* 
ig  the  whole  of  the  Malabar  coast  south- 
to  Gape  Camorin,   thence  northwards 
the  Coromandel  Coast  to  the  delta  of  the 
and  to  be  traced  southwards  at  fnter- 
tbroQgh  Chittagong,  the  province  of  Ar» 
aad,  skirting  the  Malay  Peninsula  to 
)re. 

belt  of  lowland  ia  frequently  termed 

country,  but  the  portions  of  it  in  the 

and  in  Canara  are  ealled,  respectively, 

and  Western   coasts.     It  varies 

breadth   from  twenty  to  fifty  miles, 

the  mountains  and  the' sea-shore  ;  but, 

IK  the  windings  of  the  coast  from  Gitze- 

(b  interruptions  to  Singapore,  it  is  more 

4,500  miles   long.     The  portion  of  tliis 

>d  in  the  Carnatic  is  drier  than  the  rest, 

great  part  of  it  has  a  mean  elevation 

one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  ;  it  has 

lists  from  the  ocean,  marine  lagoons,  po- 

bown  as  back-waters,  and  it  is  traver»^ 

many  rivers  which  overflow  their  banka 

the  rains  and  render  the  surrounding 

a  swamp  for  many  months  in  the  year, 

Df  it  in  Ouzerat,  Orissa,  Arracan  and  the 

of  the   Ganges  being  little  above  the 

rater  mark. 

f within  and  to  the  north  of  thia  level  belt 

the  ^  Interior"  or  "  Up-country'^ 

of  the  elevated  table-lands  alluded 

the  tabl^-land  of  Bajputanab  has   an 

of  from  1,300  to  2,200   feet  ^  those 

r4  India  and  the  provinces  of  Malwa 

altitude  of  from  2,(i00  to  3,000  feet  ; 

Xlfcawa%iii  20,977 1^, 
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tbat  of  A]|ah«ilbtd  aWmi  700  feet ;  that  of 
Berar  1.000  to  1,^00  ;  of  Anrungabad  1,70Q 
to  2,400  ;  of  Hydembad  in  the  Deooan   1,500 
to  1,B0Q  ;  of  the  Balaghait  Ceded  Bistnct^ 
luid  the  Province  of  Bejapoov,  500  to   2,600  j 
and  the  table-land  of  Mysore  attains  an  ele- 
vation of  from  2,200  to  S»200  feet,  to  tha 
8.    W«    of  wlueb  the  western  ghants  termi<« 
nate  in  the  plateau  of  tbs  Neilgharriea^  wbioh 
ia  abont  7,000  feet  above- the  level  of  the  sea^ 
although  some  poiota»  aa  Ddiabet,  attain  a 
higher  elevatioB*    From  Mysore^  however,  the 
land  declijies  gradoally  towarda  the  aonth  aB4 
east  ia  tha  diKotion  of  Ceylon,  the  intermediate 
province  of  Coimbaiote  w)t  .riung  higher  tbaa 
1,200  or  1,400  feet>  though  tli»  Shevaro^^  the 
Pttlney  and  the  Animullay  liills  rise  prominent* 
ly  from  the  plaina»  and,  tike  the  Neilgherry: 
monutaina,  are  oceopied  by  tribea  to  whom  th« 
people  of  the  low  ooautty  are  strangers*    The 
highest  of  all  tb«  inhabited  tracts,  however,  ar» 
among  the  southern  slopaa  of  the  Himalaya  } 
there,  the  mountains  are  inhabited  np  t4>  thai 
snow  line,  the  population  beina  abundant  in  thi» 
province  of  Knmaon  at  an  elevation  of  from. 
2^00  to  4,000  feet,  as  well  aa  at  Simlah  at  aia 
altitude  of  8,000  feet,  amd  people  reside  also  a| 
an  ekvaiion  of  10,000  feet  in  Sikkim  and 
Bhutan ;  the  8ewalik  range  has  an  altitude  of 
2,500,  to  8,000,  feel  ;   tha  high^t  measur^^ 
ofest  of  the  Himalaya  proper  being,  mora  tha« 
28,000  feci  above  the  aeu- 

Seasons. — In  British  India  then  am  only 
three  well  marked  seasons,  the  cold,  the  hot  and 
the  rainy.  The  cold  season  of  the  ^ear  oorrsa-' 
ponds  with  that  of  all  northeni  latitudes,  and 
lasts  from  the  middle  of  December  to  tbe  mid- 
dle or  end  of  Febhtavy,  and-  although  it  is.  only* 
in  the  North-west  or  on  the  Neilgheriy  hills  iw' 
the  south,  and,  occasionally,  on  tbe  table<'landa^ 
of  Oentral  India  that  the  thermometer  sinks  be* 
low  the  freezing  point,  the  dry  keen  winds^ 
which  then  blow  over  Hhe  plains  and  elevated 
tracts,  cause  a  sensation  of  great  oold^  It  ia  in* 
this  season  that  the-  thetmoraeter  baa  the^ 
greatest  daily  range,  varying  from  19®  lo  S9^; 

The  hot  season  commences  in  March.  By^ 
the, month  of  May  the  heat  is  intense  every^ 
where  but  on  the  luountains*  The  rivers  dry  up 
and  the  earth  is  scotched  and  fissured  by  the^ 
great  heat  :  the  country  seems  a  desert  ;  aU 
nature  is  hushed  •  it  is  the  stillness  of  the  winter 
of  the  poles.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  few  sultry^ 
days  in  June,  the  forerunner  of  the  rains  of  the 
S.  W.  monsoon  ;  in  June  and  July,  this  mon- 
soon has  carried  the  rains  to  almost  every  part 
of  India,  reaching  the  different  provinces  accord-, 
ing  tp  their  proximity  to  the  southern  oceans,' 
or  to  the  direction  given  by  the  mountains  tp 
the  winds.  The  face  of  the  country  then^ 
becomea  green  with  its  natural  vegetation  and! 
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tWcTdps-  of  the  caltiviaton,  tbe  rif  ers  are  all  full 
and  tbe  low-lands  all  flooded,  particularly  in 
Ben^,  where,  in  several  places,  the  ryoU  go 
to  their  fields  on  rafts,  and  vessels  are  often 
navifraied  over  submerged  villages  which  the 
inhabitants  have  temporarily  abandoned.  This 
monsoon  is  ushered  in  with  greatelectric  changes, 


and  prevails  till  the  end  of  September,  when  it  ^  dri  range,  as  well  as  the  moantsinsinAmoa, 


Monntains  the  Vindhya,  the  Bajifiialil  Wk 
and  the  Satpoora  range^  have  a  dinelkli 
from  east  to  west, — but  the  Htia  Moun* 
tains  in  Beluchistan,  tbe  Suliman  MoQDtmi 
west  of  tbe  Indus,  the  AravalU  which  aepft- 
rate  Rcgpotanah  from  Central  India,  thefin^ 
tern  ghants,  and  the  Western  ghauts  or  Syb- 


disappears  with  thunder  and  lightning  as  it 
oame  >  the  occurrence  of  these  electric  pheno* 
mena  marking  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon. 
The  fall  of  rain,  while  this  monsoon  lasts,  varies 
from  IS  to  250  inches,  in  the  different  provin^ 
6es,  but  it  is  distributed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  over  almost  all  India,  the  only  part 
deprived  of  it  being  the  Gamatio,  where,  so  far 
nbtth  as  the  Ongole,  only  slight  showers  fall  in 
Jiily,  possibly  owing  to  the  winds  of  thd.S.  W. 
monsoon  being  deflected  by  the  barrier  of 
fnountaiiis  on  the  western  coast;  the  hot 
weather,  consequenfly,  continues  in  the  Oarna- 
tic  {torn*  April  until  November,  when  the  winds 
efa«(u|^  to  the  N.  E.  and  bring  the  rains  of  the 
N.  B.  mons6on  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  N.  E.  monsoon  rains,  however,  only  hist 
for  iix  weeks  or  two  months ;  it  does  not  ex* 
tend  so  farinland  as  that  from  the  8,  W.  and  at 

E laces  in  the  peninsula  of  India  within  a 
undred  miles  of  the  Eastern  ghats  it  is  mark- 
ed only  by  the  occurrence  of  heavy  showers. 
At  Madras,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  the 
annual  fall  of  rain  is  abont  50  inches* 

EarAquakeb. — Shocks  of  earthquakes  are 
firequently  felt  in  several  parts  of  India,  parti*^ 
cularly  abont  Ongole.  In  other  places  there 
have  been  about  twenty  shocks  observed  be- 
tween the  years  1840  and  1870  ;  they  are  suffi- 
eieatly  seveore  but,  from  their  short  duration, 
ugury  has  rarely  resulted.  The  latest  severe 
shocks  occurred  in  Gutch  in  1819,  when  the 
walls  of  Boojh  were  thrown  down,  after  it  had 
been  taken  by  escalade  by  Sir  W.  Keir's  army. 
More  lately,  while  the  force  nnder  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  was  defending  Jellalabad,  the  newly  con- 
structed walls  were  thrown  down>  by  an  earth- 
quake and  sUU  more  recently  much  injury 
resulted  from  the  same  cause  in  parts  of 
British  Burmah.  Hot  springs  also  occur  in 
many  places,  on  the  table-lands,  and  in  the  low 
country. 

In  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  general  incH- 
nation  of  the  land  is  towards  the  South,  but 
the  local  inclinations  are  towards  the  valleys  of 
the  rivers.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Feninsiiia  of 
India,  south  of  the  Nerbudda  river,  the  western 
parts  are  the  most  elevated  above  the  sea,  the 
inclination  being  towards  the  eastern  coast  and 
slightly  towards  the  south. 

Mountains, — ^The  mountains  of  India,  with- 
put  being  strictly  speaking,  parallel,  have  prin- 
qipally  ti^ro  directions,  viz.  easterly  aiid  westerly 
and  from  North  to  South.  Thus,  the  Himabya 


Burmah,   Siam,  and    Malacca  all  nn  Itob 
north  to  south.    These  mountains,  minjof 
them  covered  with   impenetrable  fomti  aad 
from  8,000   to  28,000  feet  high,  foim  greit 
phyaical  barriers,  separating  countries  of  a  di^ 
ferent  aspect,  and  nations  of  different  noeivi 
origin,  whose  appearance^  religion,  langiip  \ 
and  manners  are  widely  dissimilar*   Dovd  Is 
the  present  hour,    these    barriers  ooatisiie  ^ 
direct  the  route  alike  of  armies  and  of  imni* 
grants  ;  and  roiads  and  railroads  are  only  lor 
in   progress  or  in-  contemplation  to  ovemos 
them.    One  of  these  roads  was  comoKiieni  is. 
1850  along   the  Sutlej    valley,  with  tkner 
of  connecting  Hindustan  with  Tibet   Odier 
routes  have  been  cleared  through  parti  of  Iks 
northern  Himalaya ;  a  road  to  the  north-eM^ . 
through  tbe  Brahmaputra  valley  has  bees  ote ! 
spoken  of,  and  a  railroad  has  been  coDteBph^ 
ed  from  British  Burmah  to  the  great  rivfftC' 
China,  to  facilitate  communication  betveca  As  • 
people  of  India  and  the  races  of  Geatisl  m' 
Eastern  Asia. 

Navigable  rivers. — Only  a  few  of  the  ri»» 
of  British  India,    the  Ganges,  the  Inti^ 
the  Moulmein  river,  the  Brahmaputrsii'* 
Indus  have   ever  been  used  in  modfli^ 
The  Ganges  has  formed  the  basiB  of  W| 
all  the  operations  in  the  North  of  U|| 
one  of  its  tributaries  the  Jumna  heisg 
ble  for  1,000  miles  as  far  as  Delhi, «. «. 
in  200  miles  of  where  it  issues  from  the 
laya  Mountains  amongst  whidi  it  rises, 
course  of  the  Ganges  is  to  the  Boutk- 
through  the  plains  of  the  Bengal  F 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    The  Irawsdy  is 
gable  for  500   miles  as  far  north  as  Afs. 
rises  in  latitude  28<>  North,  and  after  ssosi 
ly  oourse  of  800  miles  it  enters  tbe  B^ 
Bengal  in  laUtude  16«  Norih.    TbeBi 
putra  is  navigable  into  Assam  for  500 
and  has  commercial  steamers  coosttfidj 
ning  on  it.    The  river  Indus,  w 
the  plateau  north  of  the  Himalaya,  after 
trating  the  mountains  in  longitude  7j 
and  latitude  33^  North,  runs  to  the  Sosft 
oeiving  the  waters  of  the  Pnnjsb  as  its 
taries,  and,  traversing  the  c6untries  of  8| 
a   low  valley,  empties  ilsdf  ioto  the  1 
Ocean,  in  latitude  83'' North  and  longim 
and  68''  East,  after  a  eourse  of  Ifi^ 
A  little  fleet  of  commercial  stesm  boitt 
now  running  on  its  waters ;  but  it  ^ 
first,  a  flotilla  Of  waratektOMBis  and  war 


la 


vatu. 


uimA. 


ths  irMtefi  fMfttSto  of  British  liMtt 

\m$AthemUiUtf  opetaiioBS  Binee  1854, 

^AlgkaimUa  aod  Siad  Ihe  Indas  has  been  of 

valas  as  a  mean*  of  oomraoTiicatiofi. 

kba  war  of  1846'.1846  in  the  Puqa%,  a 

of  loids  was  oarried  i»p  the  river  as  far 

ilbmip4»and  theaoe  dispatehed  np  the 

feoFbfwpiir)  and  another  braneh  of  the 

UeChentb^  was  in  the  laat  war  narvigat- 

toMoolUtt, 

is  a  peevHarltjF  in  the  rit er  sjrafem  of 

India  which   merita  notice.     It  is  that 

iftei  issuing  from  the  moniitaine  among 

ihsy  rise,  ihe  rivere  run  through  iow^ 

villfljrs  to  the  sea.    Their  fall  is  so  (pentle 

folowmg  their  w>lsding8  for  even  1,000 

fwm  thtoeeaOythe  rivets  6i  India  are^ 

|jbsn4  lUDoing  in  beds,  only  seven  of  eight 

'  /iDelabfrVe  th^  level  of  the  sea,  thereby 

fi;isai  faciiifties  far  damming  ap  their 

sad  for  making  long  reaches  fit  for  na- 

Thia  peoaKarity  is  the  more  worthy 

I,  beeaoae,  throughevt  these  territories^ 

IMS  ao  natuilii  inlaMl  lakes  or  seas  deserv- 

aots}  aone^   oertaiQly,  which  could  be 

iit  iHirpoaeo  of  commerce,  and  moat  ot 

^4aly  fit  fur  purposfs  of  irrigation,  the 

Mtmal  waters  in  the  oauatry  are  equal* 

'ttd,  la  maay  eases,  surpassed  by   the 

\t   lakes   which    have  been   formed 

places  by  throwing    embankments 

gnat  valleys.     The  many  shftllow  salt- 

hgooBS  known  as  back-waters,  found 

abas  around  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 

sad  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  some  of  them 

iity  to  fifty  miles  long,-^are   however 

thy  of  notice,  as  they  afford  great  faci* 

a  safe  tmfflc  along  the  coast  line,  the 

of  the  monfioone  and  the  few  sheltered 

on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninstda, 

tag  navigation   peijlous  at  ail  times  and 

itt^sible. 

the  Netbudda  and  Godavery,  nnlesa 
'nxioeerini^  skill  be  applied  to  them,  there 
other  of  the  rivera  of  ik>iltherii  India  like- 
prare  Bavig»ble  or  avaikble  for  military 
'^Qs,  but  the  shores  of  the  two  Peninsuhis 
ked  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and   the  Bay 
I,  and  present  a  line  of  coast  about 
lailes  in  length.  The  valieya  of  its  great 
and  ilo  enelesing  seas   have  been  the 
jiMss  foliowed  by  the  rarious   emigrants 
fhdis,  Ultpa-Indis  and  the  Arcfaipelsgo. 
f.— The  invest'q^tiotte  of  Dr.  Hugh 
have  shown  that,  at  a  period  geologi- 
feoeal,  the  present  peniosula  of  India, 
^a  trianj^lar  ieland,  bounded  on.  each  side 
eastern  and  western  ghats,  converging 
Gbmorin  ;   the  base  of  the  triangle 
by  the  Vindhya  mountain   range, 
wbidh'  ai»  irregnbr   spur,  .forming    the 


Aravttlli  mouttfaies,  ettended  ftorthwardas 
while  between  th«  nfoHh^tn  shoi'e  of  this  island 
and  a  hilly  oountry  which  is  now  the  Himalava 
mountains  ran  a  narrow  oeemi  strait.  The 
bed  of  this  strait  became  covered  with  debris 

■ 

from  the  adjacent  Himalaya  on  its  northern 
shore,  and  with  this  debris  became  entombed 
and  preserved  many  and  various  animal  remains. 
The  present  concHtion  of  tike  eonntry  has  been 
prodooed  by  an  upheaval  of  the-  land  sO  that 
what  was  the  ocean'  strait,  foriaa  now  the 
plains  of  India, — the  long  nearly  level  vaUeyv 
in  which  flow  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  Be*' 
aides  this,  a  great  npheav6ment  along  the  Hue  of 
the  Himalaya  has  elevated  a  narrow  belt  of  thO 
plains  into  the  SewaKk  Hilft  (dete^in^  to  bo 
of  tertiary  age]  and  added  many  thousand  feet 
to  the  height  of  the  Himalaya  and  facts  tend 
to  the  conclusion  thait  India  had  one  long  term 
and  one  protracted  fauna  which  Kv(id  through  a 
period  corresponding  to  several  terms  of  the 
tertiary  period  of  Europe. 

The  series  of  sedimentary  roeka  in  Central 
India,   betvreen    Hazmreebagh    and    Falemow 
on  the  east  and   Jabbulpore  oi^  the  west  and 
thence  southwards  f  o   Nagpore  and  Cfhandah, 
has  in  the  east  five  well  marked  subdivisions^ 
the  Talchir,  Barakur,  Ironstone  shales,  Bani^ 
guDJ  and  the  Paucbet,  but  at  a  short   dis* 
hince  to   the  west,  thete  are  only  a  threefold 
series,  the  Talchir,  Barakur  and  the  Panohet* 
All  these  successive  beds  (possibly  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Talchir)  representing  an  enor* 
mous  lapse  of  time,  agree  in  one  respect  that 
they  seem  to  be  purely  ff^sh-water  (ffuviatUe  or 
finvio^lacustrioe]  or  estuarine  deposits.    Tha 
Damoodah,  the  Barakur,  the  Adjai  and  the  'iiort 
rivers  seem  at  an  eariy  period  to  harre  formed 
one  general  estuary.     The  basins  of  the  Sone; 
of  the  Nerbuddah,  of  the  Mafaanuddy  and  of  the 
God^very,  in  all  of  which   extensive  dieposita 
have  been  found,  seem  as  yet  not  to  have  been 
connected.   Further  south,  in  Che  basins  of  the 
Kistna  river  and  its  afflucQts,  the  Gutpurbah^ 
Malpurbah  and  Beeodah,  tbe  osuntry  is  occupied 
by  the  quaftzites,  slates,  limestones,  ftc.  whicli 
cover  ihe  larger  portion  of  the  districts  of  Cud- 
dapah  and   Kurnoot,  westwards  throuidi  the 
Raichore  Boab  by  Gogi,  Gulbnrgah,  to  Kullad'* 
ghee  and  Belgaum  and  which  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  Met  portion  of  the  great  Vindhyan 
aeries.    Bocks  of  the  same  mineral  character 
arppear  under  the  great  flows  of  the  Dekhan 
trap,  and  resting  quite  unconformably  on  the 
gneiss  rocks  in  parts  of  the  Baichore  Doab  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Belgaum,  and  undfer  parta  of 
the  ghats  on  the  western  coast,  and  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  general  scfries  as  the  rocks 
in  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool,  there  is  no  dbubt. 

Further  south  to  ihe  west  of  Pondieherry,  at 
I  Oohrtoor,  are  extensive  beds  of  lihxestone,  coir; 
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Ifioiflg  iium«TOU!B  fossil  rem4iM«  ammoiiites, 
&C.  and  still  further  south  in  the  TiniieyeUy 
(j^strict  ore  extensive  beds  of  marble. 
;  Granite  and  sieute  ssem  the  chief  uplifting 
rpoks  of  India,  and  they  burst  through  up- 
raised sand-stone,  clay  slate,  mica  slate, 
qhlorite  slate,  and  limestones.  This  feature 
of  granite  and  sieaite  disturbing  stratified 
rocks  can  be  traced  at  intervals  from  near  Gey* 
lou  northwards  through  the  table-lands  of 
the  interior  ;  in  Mysore,  in  the  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts, Hyderabad,  Berar  and  across  the  Ner* 
budda  into  Central  India,  where  the  granite  for 
a  time  disappears.  Trap  is  visible  however, 
in  the  -bed  of  the  Jumna  near  Allahabad, 
in  latitude  25^  north  3  but  in  the  ascent  to 
Jdussooiieby  Kuerkoolee,  the  granite  reappears 
fnd  makes  a  great  eruption  at  the  Chur  Moun- 
tain— above  1 2,500  feet  high — on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya.  Near  Gungotree,  at 
th§  SQurce  of  the  Ganges,  is  however  described 
as  the  grand  granitic  axis  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
•ne  of  the  greatest  and  moat  magnificent  out-> 
burst  of  granite  in  the  world.  It  traverjses  these 
mountains  in  numerous  veins— westwards  to- 
wards the  Barenda  pass,  and  eastwards  towards 
Kamet;  Nandadevi  and  Nandakot, — upraising 
the  metamorphio  schists  which  form  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  snowy  range. 

Lower  down  on  the  southern  slopes  of  these 
mountains  at  an  elevation  of  from  8,000  to 
1,500  feet,  uplifted  stratified  rocks,  consisting  of 
hornblende  rock  and  slate,  limestODCi  sand- 
stone, great  beds  of  quartz,  clay,  mica,  chlorite, 
and  talc,  slates,  rest  on  the  gneiss  and  grauite- 
and  lower  still  at  altitudes  of  3,000  to  2,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  gravel,  boulders, 
mail  with  coal,  recent  clays  and  sand-stone 
form  the  Sewalik,  or  sub-Himalayan  mountains. 
It  is  in  these  hills  that  extensive  fossil  remains 
were  discovered,  and  the  low  alluvial  tract 
known  as  the  Terai,  is  the  valley  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Sewalik  with  the  Himalayan 
inclined  rocks. 

To  the  south  of  this,  the  highest  parts  of 
Central  India  occur  along  the  Aravalli  moun* 
tains  and  the  Yindhya  range,  and  are  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  altitude.  There  are, 
here,  three  inclinations,  one  declivity  from 
the  Aravalli  mountains  towards  the  valley 
of  the  Indus,  a  second  from  the  Vindhya  range 
northwards  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  third  run- 
ning southwards  to  the  Nerbudda.  Grauite  ib 
here,  ajso,  the  upraising  rock  ;  it  bursts  out  at 
Oudeypore,  Kaunore,  Baoswarrah,  and  Bajpore, 
through  the  gneiss,  and  mica,  and  chlorite 
slates,  limestone  and  sandstone.  It  was  to  the 
east  of  this  central  tract  that  the  first  great 
deposit  of  coal  was  found  lining  both  banks  of 
the  Damoodah,  though  it  has,  since  then,  been 
^discovered  in  several  other  proyinces  of  British 
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Indiav    It  is  in  Central  India,  also,  HnA 
volcanic  rocks  to  any  extent  are  fint  ol 
as  they  spread  east  and  west  from  Noemack 
the  form  of  basaJt,  basaltic  greenstooe, 
stone  and  greenatone  amygdaloid,  and 
wards    by    Oujein    and    Saugor  acroi 
Yindhya,  assuming  a  columnar  stnustaxeia 
steep  descent  to  the  Nerbudda.  The  trap 
this   river   meeting  with  sandstone  and 
in  the  Satpura  ranges,  and  spreads  otsi 
western  Berar  and  the  Aurungabad  pro! 
assumes  a  columnar  form  at  Gawilgurk 
Chikaldah,  occupies  Candeish  and  tlie 
to  Bombay,  and  passes  southwards  to 
iu  latitude  16^  north  ;  its  southern  limits i 
south  of  Punderpoor,  on  the  right  haak  <rf 
Kistna.   In  the  valleys  near  Hoomnabad,! 
and  west  of  Beder,  it  is   seen  betwees 
neath,  but  never  penetrating  the  laterits 
and  is  noticed  at  Maharajahpettah»  30 
west  of  Hyderabad.     The  eastern  edg^of^ 
vast  traot  of   volcanic  rocks,  after  croMSKJ 
Nerbudda  to  the  south,  skirts  the  tovaof : 
pore  in  Berar,  passes  Nandeir,  and  totks 
of  Hyderabad  to  its  southern  limit,  joit 
tioned.     It  is  the  greatest  flow  of 
observed  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
this,  as  well  as  to  the  eastward,  the  tiafii 
appears  as  great  dykes,  from  fifty  to  a  ki 
yards  broad*    These   dykes   can  he  ti 
places,  for  a  hundred   and  fifty  mUei, 
ing  through  the  granite  and  other  roeb^j 
ing  the  highest  of  the   hilU  asunder 
ing  the  chasms  and  erevioea  with 
and   compact   substance*       In  thess 
ces/  the  elements  of  the  trap-^rodE, 
the  dykes  a  variety  of  litholc^ic  apf 
greenstone,  and  porphyritic  gieenstoosj 
in  the  great  volcanic  district,  basaltifi 
stone,  hornblende  rock,  basalt,  andamjf 
with  cornelian,  helioirope,  prase,  chiyi 
agates  and  onyx.    Tlie  dykes  are 
numerous  near  Hyderabad,  but  tbsy 
the  Balaghaut  Ceded  Districts  in  the 
and  Mysore  almost  to  the  southern  Caps^ 
Peninsula,  and  with  very  rare  exseptioasi 
run  due  east  and  west. 

The  central  outburst  of  graaitio 
the  peninsula  can  be  traoed  from 
the  Godavery,  in  latitude  19^  north, 
Hyderabad  the  Ceded  Districts  and  M] 
Ceylon,  these  rooks  and  the  greenstoss- 
the  prominent  parts  of  the  Dekban,  daji 
mica,  chlorite  and  hornblende  schistSi 
stones  and  limestones  with  fossils  of 
oolite  age  being  the  stratified  rocks 
which  they  burst.  The  fcreenstone  is 
by  some  observers  to  decompose  into*, 
black  earthy  light  when  dry,. and 
rent  by  the  sun  in  the  hot  season,  botj 
a  tough,  deep,  tenacious  soil  in  tha  nui% 


mDIA. 


INDii* 


oarriiing  almost,  if  not  wholly  imprae- 

It  is  ealled  *'  regor"  in  the  Dekhan, 

liitlw  ^  oottoD  soil"  of  Boropeans,  by  many 

iwhofflitis  ragaFried  as  indicating  an  nn- 

tky  loeaHty,  It  ia  very  fertile.  The  granite 

OB  the  other  hand,  deeompose  Into  a  red 

Ij  kA  whieb  is  generally  hard,  and  as  it 

8  lapid  pereolction  of  water  and  qaickly 

it  is  less  fertile,  hut  is  considered  more 

lUe  to  heakh«      1%  may  be  doubted, 

r,  if  there  be  any  facts  to  prove  that  the 

^nii  is  more  favoorable  to  health  than  the 

r,  but  a  somewhat  lengthened  outline  has 

tgiveaofthe  physioal  featnrea    of  India, 

lity  of  aceesfr  to  its  several  districts, 

feitiiity  and  salubrity,  have  regulated  the 

and  settlement  of  the  emigraot  popu- 

Also   opinions    have  been  held  that 

leriea  of  rooks  afford  signs  by  which 

ittbrity  or  inealubrity  of  a  dietrict  ean  be 

lined,  but  the  occupation  of  the  country 

to  have  been  tested  by  trial,  for,  in  seve- 

on  whicb  the  forest  has  encroached, 

ind  which  the  covntry  now   lies  waste, 

^itactural  and  agricultaral  remains  of  an 

dviliaatioB^ 

tion, — At  present,  the  inhabitants  of 
aie  very  unequally  distributed.  The 
states  of  India,  have  SO  to  the  square 
while  the  oountries  under  British  controul 
170,  British  Burmah  haa  26  to  the  square 
49,  the  Central  Provinces  79,  and 
and  Sind  99^.  while  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
ire  861^  and  Oudh  474.  IntheBiengal 
r,  the  number  varies  from  13'4  souls  to 
mile  in  Cooeh  Behar,  to  629  in 
In  this,  respect  India  is  still  as  de- 
by  the  Honorable  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
10  roentione  that  ^  in  one  very  extensive 
of  Bengal^  Burdwan  proper,  it  was  as- 
to  be  600  souls  to  the  square  mile, 
lA  some  desert  and  forest  tracts,  ten  to 
ire  mile  might  be  an  exaggeration." 

these  denaely  crowded  tracts,  cuHiva- 
diligently  pursued  •  In  somo  places  ihey 
three  crops,  inothieratwo,  and  in  others 
in  a  year^  aeeording  to  the  elevation 
district,  the  nature  ef  the  soil  and  the 
lee  of  water  ;  nearly  half  of  the  popola- 
engaged  in  agricultural  pnrsuits,  but 
vilkgers,  in  their  leisure  hours,  weave 
articles,  and  make  coarse  fabrics  from 
and  -wool  of  their  goats  and  sheep ;  in 
two  places,  great  uninhabited  deserts 
and  in  aeveral  dietricta  there  are  exten- 
If  the. few  passes  by  which  they  are 
being  very  unhealthy  for  three  parte 
year,  and  these  forests  and  deserts  have 
fomaed^  like  the  mountains,  great 
banieis* 


Ancient  India. '^The  origin  of  this  name  of 
India  is  obscure.  Asia  seems  to  haye  been  a6 
called  from  the  great  A  si  race  of  Central  Asia; 
whose  name  of  Asi  is  said  by  Remusat  to  have 
been  applied  by  the  Chinese  almost  promiseu'* 
ously  to  the  nations  between  the  Jaxartes  and 
Oxus,  as  far  south  aa  Samarkand  :  and  in'  one 
of  his  quotations  it  is  applied  to  people  of 
Khojand,  and  in  another  to  people  of  Bokhara; 
Masudi  mentiona  that  at  the  time  of  the  maho* 
medan  conquest  the  country  about  Blisrah  wai 
called  Are-uUHind,  "ITie  Land  of  India/*— 
{Prairies  d*Or.  IT.  226-  quoted  in  Yule 
Cathay,  I.  p.  248. 

India  ia  aupposed  to  have  obtained  its  nam^ 
from  the  Indus,  the  Sin,  Sinda  or  Hinda  or 
H apta  Hinda,  the-  Abu-sin  ef  the  Arabs,  the  first 
great  river  met  in  the  routes  from  Europe 
and  from  Western  and  Central  Asia.  It  is  true 
that  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Bhrius  Hys'- 
taapes,  B.  C.  ^21",  the  early  writers  placed 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus  and  made 
India  extend  westward  to  Kandahar  (Gandha«' 
ra),  embracing  perhaps  the  fburteen  Iranian 
provinces  or  nations,  enumerated'  on  the 
Nakhshi-^Rustum  as  lying  between  Sogdiana 
and  the  Punjab  and  subject  to  Darius.  Bnt 
eastward  of  the  Indus,,  the  country  was  al^ 
ways  Indis.  This  name  aeems  to  have  been 
chiefly  used  in  the  south  of  Asia  for  it  first 
occurs  in  the  Bible,  in  the  book  of  Esther 
(I,  I ;  Vlily  9)  as  the  limit  of  the  territories 
of  the  king  Ahaseurus  in  the  Bast^  as  Ethio^ 
pia  was  on  the  west  and  the  names  are 
similarly  connected  by  Herodotus  (VII,  9)1 
The  term  '^Hoddu"^  need  by  the  Hebrews 
is  an  abbreviation  of  Honadu  which  is  iden* 
tical'With  the  riamea  of  the  river  Indus,  for 
to  the  present  day  all  along  the  course  of 
that  river  the  letters  s  and*  h  are  interchange dj 
and,  in  the  Tenudidad,  the  Panjab  is  described 
as  the  '*  Hapta-Hindu^  and  the  other  native 
form  •'Sindus"  ie  noticed  by  PHny  (VI,  28)*. 
The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the^enin- 
suhi  of  Hindustan,  but  the  country  surrounding 
the  Indns — the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  Sind — ^the 
India  which  Herodotus  describes  (III.  98)  aa 
forming  part  of  the  Persian  empire  under 
Darias,  and  the  India  which  at  a  latter  period 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Th<^ 
name  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  and 
Nekhsh>i-Rustam  but  not  in  those  of  Bebistuni 

In  more  recent  timee^  the  term  has  been 
applied  by  the- nations  of  Europe  to  the  locali<< 
ties  which  they  have  occupied  or  with  which 
they  have  traded.  With  the  Portuguese  the 
northern  part  of  Hindustan  held  by  the  Moghul 
sovereigns,  was  styled  Mogor,  and'  Goa  and  the 
weatem  coast  of  the  Peninsula  was  to  them 
India  just  as  the  British  now  designate  all  their 
possessions  and*  as  with  the  Dntehy  now,  India 
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meaAft  JanrB,  Sumatra,  aad  the  Natherland  pos- 
aaasions  ki  tb6  Archipelago.  Alaa  moat  of  the 
irafl&o  with  India  aaeraa  to  have  been  by  way 
of  the  Paraian  Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The  Ty- 
riaaa  eatabliahed  depota  oq  the  ahoiea  of  the 
f ersiaii  Oulf,  and  the  oottr«e  of  trade  being 
through  the  land  of  the  Cuahdi  the  raoea  ia 
India  came  to  be  inoluded  under  the  ethoologi* 
cal  title  of  Cuah,  (Gen.  X.  6),  and  heooe  the 
Peraian,  Ohaldeaa  and  ArabiQ  varaiona  fre- 
quently render  that  term  by  India. — '(la.  XI. 
u  ;  XVIII.  1;  Jer.  XIIL  n.^YtU0»  Cathay 
JL  p.  54td,  EQwHnton  Eerod.  IL  485, 
Smith's  DieUanary    of    the    Biik,   Vol,  L 

p.  sa?.) 

Over  the  early  history  of  British  Itdia>  muoh 
obaeuritjr  reato  j  for,  il;  ia  genaraUy  reoogmaed 
that  pnoir  to  Al^Kan4f  r'a  time  and  for  long 
periods  ^beequont  thpietPf  th^ni  ax9  doubts  as 
to  the  conecltne^a  Qf  the  Indian  aoooants 
of  kings  and  localities.  It  is,  howavev,  eertain 
that  several  oonquerors,  in  aneient  timea  ap- 
proached the  present  weatern  bouodariea  of 
Britiab  I^dia  wiUMHit  absolutely  invading  it. 
The  conquests  of  the  UercuJus  Belus  oi  Cioero, 
who  ia  supposed  tp  be  the  Osiris  that  invaded 
India,  exteoded  only  up  to  the  Indus,  it  WM 
i^ndQuhtedly  approaohed  by  Seqaipamisi  B.  C. 
1^30,  but  the  warrior-queeix  was  driven  back 
across  the  Iqdus  with  great  loss,  retreating  into 
Ba<^tna  with  only  a  third  of  her  army.  This 
gveait  Assyriiin  qi|eea»  however,  extended  liev 
conquests  into  eenteal  Asia,  until  they  even  ern^ 
braced  Bactriaor  Bactriana.  which  ia  now  i^ 
present  by  the  modern  Balkh.  Another 
name  ia  bI&o  mentioned  in  connection  with  In- 
dian hiatory,  that  of  Ogygaa,  auppoaed  to  be 
Oghuz  Xhan  the  Scythian,  whose  historian, 
Abut  Qbazit  celates  that  after  estahUshiog  the 
rsligion  of  Japhet  in  hia  own  dominions  and 
in  ttioae  of  Tibet,  Taiijut,  Kitay,  and  other 
at^atea  immediately  a(]th>ini,ogh  he  conquiered 
Ink.  9^bylQ]^,,  Aaerbijani  and  Armenia,,  and 
Bul^^uqi|tly  took  Kashmir  after  f^  year's  nssist*- 
ance.  Paring  the  Persian  conqueror  of  Baby 
lon»  spread  hia  rule  over  Bactria,  which  ia  eau- 
nitrated  as  one  of  hi^  provinces  in  the  eitraor- 
dinaiy  inscription  which  he  caused  to  be  oarved 
OB  the  rock  of  Behistun.  Alexander  after- 
wards overran  this  same  country,  and  pene- 
trated from  it  into  the  valley  of  the  Indoa, 
whidi  he  mere^  crossed.  But  in  the  days 
of  the  decline  of  Syrian  power,  Bactria  was 
erected  into  an  independent  state  by  Theo* 


dotaa  {.in   255  B.  C.  and  he  extended   his  |  der  their  own  rule,  by  the  name  of  Ar»* 

dominion  over    parts  of     India   which    the 

arms' of    Darius    and   Alexander    had    not 

reached  ;  and  it  is  this  monaioH's  deseeml^ 

ants  who  ate  designated  as  a  Syio-Bactrtan 

dynasty.    Numerous  reltes  of   bia  auoeessors 

kave  been  foimd  near    I'eshawar)  JeUalahad, 


and  in  platea  near  dbnl,  ia  the  shi^  tl 
coins. 

Arianjk — ^The  great  inroad,  Kowevti^  «Mof 
a  people  who  have  eentinnrd  up  to  thsfiweit 
time  to  exert  a  great  iafluenee  o«  the  eountiy. 
It  was  an  immigration  on  the  borders  of  ka* 
torie  times^  of  part  of  the  great  Ansa  nts 
Mmth  conaeoied  with  this  peofiUitaMeii 
obaourity,  for  they  ^were  pre-eaiiaeatlyaisD- 
raoorduig  race.  But  Chevalier  Buassa  asp* 
poses  that  they  reached  the  Uod  of  tkt  fra 
rivera  aeme  tine  between  4000  B^  G.  sad  to 
3000  B.  0.  bnl.  as  regarda  the  langtk  of  it 
period  from  their  immigration  iato  ths  cooitiy 
of  the  Indue  d€>wn  tOg  their  advaaes  ^  tU 
land  of  the  Sarasvati^  he  remarks,  tkstti 
have  no  standard  whatever,  fimn  oar  piacsl 
point  ol  Tiew,  by  whioh  to  estiaiate  it.  All 
that  he  oansidera  (p.  564»vol.  iii)  we  csn  ti]rie> 
garding  them  is,  that  peealiar  habits  of  hh 
were  oootmeted  in  the  land  of  the  finiifenf 
and  tha^  out  of  the  religion  there  imkiwlid, 
allusiona  to  which  ore  fewnd  in  the  olM^cdis 
hymna,  the  brafaraioieal  ayatem,  with  sm* 
mythology  and  the  introdnetion  of  esita,pi* 
dually  grew  up  on  the  eaateni  side  sf  thi 
Sutlej. 

That  author  ia,  howeter,  of  opfnioa  that  tkl 
period  of  the  passage  of   the  Sutlrj  and  inni*  ^ 
gration   towards  the  Saraavati  oocarred  M  | 
B. 0.  3300  to  B.  C.  3«00.    And  that. sllto I 
stage  of  their  progress,  a  schism  w*''' 
amongst  them, in  which  the  party  whoeoitiiiw 
in  the  five  nvers  retained  the  worship  flfAjt** 
only,  aiHi  rejected  Indra,  while  brahnisaafij' 
dominated  in  the  other  aeetion  which  admw 
towards  the  land  of  the  Sarasvati,  the  ■«*« 
India.     Whilst  they  dwelt  in  the  cmniUT« 
the  five  rivers,    from  B.  C.  4W0  loR-C. 
3000  Mtlle  change  in   their  habits  tndj^ 
lief  seems,   in    his  opinion,  to  have  oocsiwi 
But  about  B.  C.  3100  or  3000  their 
on  the  Indus  appears  to  have  been  broken, 
oonseqnenee  of  some  war  with  one  of  the 
rounding  kingdonw,  and  ftonn  the  bttsr 
India  east  of  ahe  Sutlej  up  to  the  extest  ^ 
Arian  oonqneats  adopted  bcahndnisB 
that  time,  tlie  rel]a:iona    views,  fa 
kabita  of  Bactria  were  for  over  abwAiim 
these  Arian  immigranta,  and  bctweei  B. 
3000  to  B.   C.    1900  they  eiteaded  t 
bvahminioal  religion  kom  the  Sarasvsti  to 
Doab. 

This  race  oalled  the  portion  whieh  < 


But  by  the  western  nations,  India,  ni^  «J 
Indus,  laaa  aiwaya  India,  and  was  neiMS^ 
Aria  by  any  writer.    Before  the  aitirslrf 
Ariana  or  Sanscrit  speidnkig  oolooy  of  Bishi 
and   Kahattriyaa  and  Yaiayas,  the  giw^U 

of  northern  India  was  peopled  by  »de  Uam 
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^BNriMbf  Ike  8aiiioril  wrUm  ai 
V»j%  Kisiuida,  &c.|  tod  it  i«  the 

it  mny  of  tiMMe  prior  ocoupanti  were 
lif  SiTtkia*,  or,  it  leeet,  o£  non^Arian  origin. 
rM  it  a  muoh  later  peried,  and  when  the 
woe  in  fall  occupation  of  the  cosnlry 
the  Indus  to  the  Oaages  and  into  Bengni^ 
to  the  toutk  of  tbe  Vindhya  mountaiiie  oon* 
td  be  ocoapied  ksf  Turanian  moes.  An 
itioB  into  Ceylon  of  a  colony  ti  Ariana 
Mn^ka  took  place  about  B.  G.  &50 
0.  543),  and  ^ajeya,  the  kmder  of  the 
fion  eipedition,  is  aaid  in  tbe  Makairaaso, 
kfe  nuuiied  the  daughter  of  tbe  king  of 
it.  Bnt  now,  aeamingiy,  there  ia  no  Arian 
17  in  any  part  of  the  aooth  of  the  peninsula 
Ibdia*  iadividnal  nembera  of  that  laoe  alone 
leattered  amongat  the  natioaa  oeeu- 
it. 
Tine  ia  nothing  10  biatery  to  ahow^  nor  ia 
in  tke  phyaieal  appearaiaoa  of  tbe  raoea  to 
cast  of  the  Gangea  and  of  the  Bay  of  fien- 
anytking  to  warrant  tbe  belief,  that  theae 
in  immigranta  ever  advanced,  in  massea, 
their  preaent  kealify  in  ike  northern 
of  India  north  of  tbe  Yindhya  range, 
from  the  period  of  their  immigration  up 
Alexander'a  passage  of  the  Panjab  rirerB 
iiBHich  obacnrity.  Indeed. Mr.  Elpkin» 
(i.  19)  considers  that,  until  Alexlrnder's 
its^  the  dates  of  events  are  all  uncertain^ 
iigiin,  frona  that  time  till  the  makomedan 
)B,  ke  thinks  that  a  connected  history  of 
try  cannot  be  given.  It  ia  known  that, 
tke  kbalifet,  an  expedition  approached 
ifinea  of  India  by  the  route  of  Beluchis- 
Id  that  the  Bactrian  dynasty,  for  nearly 
yearn,  held  a  oonsiderable  portion  of 
^ladaa  country,  but  the  chief  inroads  were 
of  tke  Scythian  mabomedana,  Afghans, 
lala  and  Feraiana,  with  Mahmud,  Timur, 
r,  Nadir  and  Ahmed  Shah  aa  leaders  be- 
tke tenth  and  eis:hteenth  centuries;  aince 
the  Ptyrtugueae,  French  etid  EngHah,  have 
itevala,  invaded   and   ruled  portions  of 

is  scarcely  three  hundred  years  since  the 
ik  appeared  in  theae  countriea*    They  had 
trafficking  along  the  sea*boaid  for  some 
prior  to  the  grant,  by  queen  Eiiaabeih,  of 
r  to  a  company  of  merchanta,  who, 
variona  re-granta,  up  to  IS8B,  continued 
Me  wHh  India,  while  they  were  alao  wag^ 
vara  with  and  acquiring  dominions    from 
pievions  rulers.    Amongst  Uie  earliest  of 
posseaaiDna  was  the  Island  of  Bombay, 
Cbarlee  IL  received  aa  a  dower  with  hia 
eae  hride.    The  Britiak  pojtrer  did  not, 
ver,  rise  to  its  present  magnitude  over  tlie 
of  ancient  kiagdomai  or  by  diapoaseaaing 
Nstisa  that  had  long  held  sway..  Bui  the 


fortunes  of  war  aet  aaide  a  kw  fismiliea  whose 
power  waa  almoat  ephemeral,  and  whom  the 
British  auoeaeded  in  the  rule  ever  the  various 
peoplea  scattered  tkroogbont  the  country.  And, 
abort  as  has  been  the  period  of  the  British 
dominion,  at  no  period  within  hiaterio  times, 
have  so  mnny  portions  of  India  been  so  long 
under  one  rule. 

British  India,  in  1868,  contained  an  area  of 
d 80,906  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
164,«7 1,621,  or  170  to  the  square  mile. 
But,  within  the  boundaries  of  British  India, 
are  the  territories  of  153  Asiatic  sovereigns, 
feudatories  of  the  British  Indian  Empire,  ruUng 
over  an  area  of  596,780  square  milea>  and  a 
population  of  480,000,00U  or  80  to  the  square 
milOk  The  total  of  British  India,  feudatory  and 
non-feudatory,  ia  1,577,698  acpiaro  miles  with 
a  population  of  312,671,  621. 

The  peoplea,  nations  snd  raees  composing 
this  number  are  various  and  difficult  to  describe,, 
and  not  the  less  so  becaose  ethnok>gista  have 
not  as  yet  adopted  one  generally  veoognittd 
classiflcatinn  of  the  deviating  peculiarities  which 
mark  the  iamily  of  man. 

The  ethnic  relsttonS  of  the  inhabttants  of  the 
Baat  Indiea  have,  however, engaged  tbeMtentieai 
of  the  meet  eminent  of  i  the  learned  of  Europe.. 
Of  those  who  have  dwelt  in  India,  and  who 
have  ^oronght  a  peraonel  knowledge  ef  the 
people  to  aid  t^eir  reaearchev,  may  be  mention-^ 
ed  the  namesof  Maxaden,  Wilaon^  Early  Hodg-* 
son,  Mason,  Crawford,  Lc(;an,  Dakon,  Bow* 
ring,  Gampbeli  and  Caidwell,  the  liat  the 
most  recent  writer  and  perhapa  tbe  best  ao> 
quainted  with  tke  TamuHan,  or,  as  he  design, 
nates  them,  the  Dsavidian  stocks  The  learu«- 
ed  of  Burope  who  have  disonsaed  the  origin 
of  the  nations  of  tke  East  Indies,  have  done 
so  in  connection  with  their  researches  iiito  the 
entire  human  race»  The  most  recent  authorities 
are,  Latham,  Prichaid,  Max  MoUer,  Crawfurd 
and  Bunsen,  whose  writings  in  tbe  Reports  of 
tke  British  Association  it  will  be  observed  sre 
frequently  quoted  as  authority  for  tke  views 
here  advanced. 

It  is  perhaps  not  very  creditable  to  the  pre- 
sent donHnant  rasea  in  the  Sast^  that  so  limit*^ 
ed  a  number  of  their  writers  have  taken  up  the. 
subject  of  tke  etbnio  gvonping  of  the  natione 
o^er  which  they  rule*  But  a  peouUar  feature, 
of  theae  Indian  rasea  is  the  dasa,  tribe  and  race 
separationa  to  which  they  adhere,  and  independ«; 
ently  of  there  being  no  elasa  amongst  the 
rulers  poasesaing  tbe  leisure  to  devote  their, 
attentiou  exclusively  to  the  subject,  the  very 
multitude  of  the  seeming  nationalities  ia  a  bar 
to  the  completion  of  a  general  view.  It  ia  ad- 
mitted that  during  all  agea^  eitber  as  immi> 
grants  or  as  conquerois,  the  races  from  th* 
north  and  weat  have  been  enteriig  India*  How*. 
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Ktile  tbese  have  amalgamated  may  be  jadged  |     In  tbe  sovOieni  part  of  India,  however,  tk 


of  by  mentioniDg,  that  oat  of  1,030  vilif^s 
lying  here  and  there  between  the  Jumna  and 
Sutlej  and  which  were  under  British  mannge* 
meat  in  1844,  there  were  found  to  be  41  differ- 
ent tribes  of  agriculturists,  of  whom  may  be 
mentioned 


Jat 

Rsjput 

Gujur 

Syed 

Sh^kh 

Fa  than 

liughl 


443 

19^ 

109 

17 

25 

8 

5 


Brabmia 
Khetri 
Raien  or 
Araien 
Rumbo 
Malee 
Ror 


28 
6 

47 
191 
12 
38 


Doghur  28 

Kulall  5 

GoBsaeea  8 

Bairagi  2 

Mifioellaneoas  46 

Total 1>030 


And  as  a  character  of  the  great  revolt  and  re- 
bellion of  1857  aud  1858,  it  was  observed  that 
certain  classes  of  villages  attacked  and  destroy* 
ed  other  classes  : — ^the  powerful  hand  of  a  re* 
gnlar  government  being  temporarilyTemoveiJ,the 
ancient  antipathies  of  race  at  onoe  oameintoplay. 
DwelHng  amongst  each  other,  door  to  door, 
but  yet  never  mixing,  most  of  tbe  races  remain 
as  distinct  as  when  ten»  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  and  fifty  centuries  before,  they  oame  to 
the  south,  neither  eating  together  nor  inter* 
marrying.  It  is  this  separating  system  which 
has  kept  the  stocks  of  Arian  and  Turanian 
raees  of  India  pure.  On  the  slightest  suspicion 
as  to  descent  all  social  intercourse  oaases,  and 
the  descendants,  in  different  lines,  from  the 
same  recognised  ancestor  form  new  castes.  In 
this  way,  almost  every  family  of  a  few  hundred 
years'  duration  is  now  separate.  The  oause  of 
tbe  origin  of  this  exclusive  propensity  is  un- 
known, further  than  that  the  system  of  caste 
and  Uie  forms  of  brahminio  worship  commenced 
amongst  the  East  Arians  after  their  passage 
of  the  Stttlej,  and  now  every  Arian  and  moat 
Turankn  households  in  India  are-  guided  by  ita 
rules.  This  separation  into  castes  or  seotions 
seems,  however,  primarily  to  have  been  a  race 
distinction.  It  has,  now,  however,  as  regards 
the  East  Arians  and  others  who  follow  the 
brahminical  teachings,  and  even  as  regards  the 
Turanian  races  a  bearing  quite  irrespeotive  of 
race  or  faith  or  creed.  In  explanation  of  this, 
it  innj  be  mentioned  that  the  countries  com«* 
prising  British  India  are  essentially  hindu,  by 
which  is  merely  meant  that  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  clasaes^perhaps86 
per  cent. — are  neither  buddhists  nor  mahome- 
dans,  but  are  followers  of  some  form  or  other  of 
the  brahminical  teachings  and  revereaoing  their 
teachers. 

On  the  western  boundary  are  nationa,  races 
and  tribes  foltowing  mahomedanism,  but  its 
marches  on  the  north  and  on  the  east,  run  with 
the  Kashmir,  Jamu,Lahul,  Spilit  Tibet  the  Chi* 
nese  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhootan,  Burmah  and 
8iam  frontiers  and  beyond  Singapore  lie  Gam<> 
bodia  and  Goehin-Ghioa,  all  of  them. essentially 
buddhist  in.faith« 


mass  of  the  people  have  never  been  wholly  eoo- 
verted  to  the  brahminicat  faith,  and  everywhere 
throughout  the  peninsula  are  eonsiderabli 
numbers  who  continue  to  worship  the  eartk 
deities,  their  favourite  being  the  goddtn 
Ammen,  whoae  ordinary  temple  is  a  rude  atost 
or  a  pyramid  of  earth  or  of  brick  and  mortar. 
Of  all  the  worshippers  according  to  the  bral* 
minieal  teachings,  however^  one-half  majbs 
saiva,  the  other  half  vaishnava  sectarians  ;  eaek 
sect  may  be  seen  worshipping  at  the  aams 
shrine,  and,  at  the  great  templea,  all  htadt 
castes  will  partake  of  the  prisXilh,  food  offierod 
to  the  idols  :  but  such  mingiings  begei  no  osih 
munion  in  their  sodal  life,  and  every  fatailyof 
a  different  origin  remaina  apart.  The  divenitj 
thus  created  may  be  iurther  iUnsttated  by  tks 
following  census  of  the  raees,  dasses,  castes  ud 
sects  in  the  Cowle  Baaaar  and  Bruee  Pettafc  of 
Bellary,  as  taken  about  the  year  1844. 
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Ohtdfatno-M        ...         •••        •••       •..        •• 

Ri^poot,  (Natives  of  Rijpatanah,  of  any  caste) 

Ban  or  Bhatraj,  th«^  claim  to  be  Chayatriea, 

wlioaa  oorapraoa  la  to  ^roelaim  the  titles  of 

kiaga  and  be  their  enlc^ta ... 

Yesya  or  Comatt^wanloo  daim  to  bepnre  Veiya 
oecnpied  aa  traders  and  other  peaoefol 

Paraee  or  Goserattee,  Parsee  Fire  Wonhippera... 
Jain  B«ct,  often  greatly  peneoated  by  the  brah> 

Badra  who  are  VilUge  a,  PSickinattee,  •» 
anthoritiea  b.    Moottattee.      w. 

c    Yellanattee,     ... 

These  are  etytod  Reddy  in  Tamil  and  Teloogoo, 
or  by  the  Mahratta  term  of  Potail.  They  eol- 
leet  the  Government  rent*.  Thej  claim  to  he 
the  true  owners  of  portions  or  the  land  in 
flonthem  India. 

Hnsbandmeu  of  the  (a.  Peraeoonty  Capooloo... 
Sndra  easte*  i  b.  Oooniceddy,     do.      ... 

Laneeka  wanloo,  a  caste  of  Sodras 

Cndeywsklee  iranloo.  The  women  of  this  oaste 
dreaa  thMr  haii  in  a  hnnoh  on  the  right  ~^' 
of  their  heads 

a.  Linga  balgee  wanloo.  Tlib 
aect  wear  the  iingnin,   the 

t     emblem  of  Siva,  in  a  silver 

•i      casket  on  tlieir  breasts,  ana- 

pended  from  their  neeks. 

b.  Jaioroo  Baigoa  wanloo 
the  lingnm  on  their  right 

a.  Jongnra  wriiIoo  worshippers 

Jangam  i     ofonelingom 

seels.     I  bb  Panehabanjeeka    da 

[     shippers  of  five  lingnma     .-• 
fa.  Wanaganakaloo 

Shopmea •(  h.  Onrraganika  wanloo 

Ic.  Punchnnganigalop  . 

These  three  dealers  or  shopkeepers  a.  h*  c. 
are  called,  in  common  parlance  by  the    Hindi 
word  **  Teli**  or  oilmen^  They  an  petty  liadtM 
I  or.  shopmen,  I 
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or    5agtleka 
wanloo  worshippers  of 
in  th«  form  of  a  cobra. 
Chippapi  wanloo,  wor> 

1    abipMnoi  Sivm.   .M««« 

Giape  Cmnloo  or  &«inavaioo.  This  caste 
p^  no  itnuigvn  to  enter  their  houses ;  they 
iikiAsadaeB. 

|liittHtwksrs.^TMln  wanloo... MS 

^  ftese  people  follow  any  oocnpation  not  in* 
wMngnaniuJ  labor,  writers,  painters. 

(a.  Ttoloogoo         balgw 
waBloo...H 
b.   Chettj            talgee 
wanloo 

Mra  eoBsider  tbcmself  ea  to  bo  the 
original  raoo  aa  it  tpnng  from  its 

9,  VilkiiieB,  r  a.  Ores  golla  wanloo  ... 
IShBums^  Oom^-i  b.  Cotaba  golla  wanloo.. 
'^  Govkespen.  ie.  Handee  Coraba  do. 

vm  of  tne  Shepherd  or  cowkeeper  races, 
kfatenaarry.  There  are  several  other'sections 
ipsopie.  GoUnia  tho  Qnek  tiaia  milk. 
■itb.  Ta.  Comsalla  wanloo...  •.. 

b.  Wodla  wanloo 

*  c  Oomala  wanloo. ...«•... 

d.  Gonsagara   do*  ...... 

te»  anngtrasha  do.  ...... 

iiitiun  trades  divisions  of  the  sane  reli- 
I  net,  all  of  whom  intermany  and  the  men 
Iks  sonar  or  aacnd  thvnd,  called  in 
•  "  Juigum.'» 

Dt  Priests  ..Dewanagee  wanloo         .«• 

I  neadicanta  accept  of  charity  only  fnm 

'  stbar  of  the  ftva  artiaana  above  named, 

Mickswithy  brasier,  carpenter  and 

ICgrstoiT  Grain /a.  Bnljara  wanloo... 

I  kit  Merannnto.    \  b,  Corbaaa  wankio. 

Ta.  Fnrsala  wanloo  •••... 

,  divifiona  of  J  b.  Samsala  wanloo...  ^ 

ivcarer  caste.    1  o«  Fnttanasala  wanloo.. 

\jL  Sak.-       ...    do. 

|Oirls...Bognm  wanloo.. 

of  the  Vaiaya  caste.    They  belong 
'  Uamba  and  Oor  Vnsaee  aectiona. 
Women...    MkKnbera  wanloo«.. 
...    .MKomera  wanloo... 

Sakela  wanloo. 

•»•     ...MnngalH  wanloo... 


■*• 
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.«• 


...  fa.  Unera wanloo M«    «• 

:  Masons,  fb.  wiadi  wanloo 

people  are  employed  in  digging  ttfnks, 
ttlti  aad  in  road  makiag. 

flailen...    ..•    ...Adoga  wanloo. 

^n     ...     •..     ...Ganola  wanloo-  •     ... 
sad  bamboo  mnt  makers^*  ^  Maydhera 


[■■•ken 


*•*•  ... 


>»     «•    ..•  ^  ...Bonganj  wanloo 

>••      Zeeng^  wanloo... 

Bioodiee  wanloo 

'  WflBVen  and  CSDorobee  wanloo 
nos  also  amko  honae  mats  of  palm 

i,Tniage  Watchmen...  Matraj  wanloo. 
wanloo   McfOfsaiY  Mdiory  very  da 
^   in  their  dntiea.    They   generally  aerve 
ve  Bajahsy  &c.  and  very  rarely  enter  the 
Ml  army. 

^l^rvaatiM.    Mesa  Maty... 

..«    ...  •••Malla  wanloo   

jNier  people  of  India,  of  Turanian  origin, 
'"^^  of  Ammen,  scarcely  of  brahminical 

waaloo  workers-  in  raw  skins,  known 
Cbamar  or  Chnckler. 

*   ».•    .««    •••■  ...Lar  Kassai  wanloOi 

^.  rSatana  wanloo 

VOW  Meadiemii,  he»<  Jberra  wanloo 

l^hMogr  wanloe... 
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I'fceae  thr6e  HModioMit  Mokiona  are  Mligiots  de- 
votees and  znendicantB.  •  The  Sataoa  keep  a  god 
''  Permaloo,"  the  image  of  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
in  their  houses  and  worship  it  daily.  They  peram-* 
btilate  the  streets  morning  a&d  erening  and  accept 
alms  from  all  bvt  the  lowest  castes.  They  often 
demand  alms  threatening  otherwise  to  bum  them« 
selves  with  a  lamp  or  torch.  The  Dhasraj  play  on 
the  '*  Jangata"  ''Tartee**  and  Sincoo  and  hold  ail 
if  on  worshipping  lamp  in  tbeir  hands.  They  walk 
before  the  corpse  when  carried  to  the  Imieral  pile. 


'•«.  ••• 


Byragi  ascetic  mendieanta  ..Bairagooloo... 

OoMen-.... •.Goaai  wanloo 

Arava .....♦....•..♦ ,    

Cbristiana  (Native  Christiana .« 

Plndaree .'  ....»,•«.• Baidera  wanloo... 
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These  Pindarees  are  here  mahomedansj  who  keep^ 
Domerotts  little  horses  mhick  they  one  for  earriagej 
They  are  great  carriersi  and  of  importance  in  mili« 
tary  cantonments  and  daring  military  operations, 

Jain  or  Baddhista  iserebanta...Marwaree  wan* 

loo... 

liaropeans -,  •« l>»ra  Wanloo  .•• 

Mnhomedana......M.*..  .*.  ^.Ain  Tarke  Waaloo. 

Beef  bntchers.. .««  GaiKuasai  wanloo. 

Cotton  cleaners Pinjari  wanloo 

Scavengers Uslal  Khor 

All  of  these,  again,  have  Dumerous  subdiyi- 
sioDs.  all  keeping  more  or  less  apart,  and  in 
illustration  of  this  feature  of  Indian  societt  thef 
more  recent  separatist  conditions  of  a  Tnraniau, 
and  of  an  Arian  or  Indo-Scythic  race  may  ber 
briefly  noticed. 

The  Lingaety  or  Jangama  sect»  noticed  in  the 
above  census,  are  also  called  Lingadhara,  Lingi^ 
want  and  Linghamat«  la  eommon  with  the 
Jangama  they  are  '*  tira  aaiva  hindas,  whose 
sole  object  of  wonhip  is  the  Ungami  a  model 
of  which  they  carry  on  their  arms,  enclosed  in 
a  gold  or  silver  box,  or  suspended  in  casketa 
of  ailver  around  their  neeks.  They  are 
seatarian  saivavi,  and  they  do  not  in  their 
creed  recognise  castes  nor  acknowledge  biah<« 
mans.  The  customs  and  belief  of  this  sect  were 
fully  described  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown  in  the 
Bladras  Literary  Journal.  They  are  very  nume- 
rous araongat  theCanarese  spesJiing  people  from 
Salem  through  Mysore  northwards  to  Fander* 
poor  on  the  Kistnab,  and  further  north  towards 
Kalliani  fort»  where  the  sect  was  originated  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  a  brahmin  nsmed 
Basava«  But  further  north,  even  in  the  Oom-« 
raoti  district .  of  Bast  Berar,  there  were,  in 
1869,  7,670  of  this  sect  Their  avocations  are 
almost  solely  those  of  civil  life,  in  agricnlturiste 
and  shop-keepers.  They  are  rigid  in  ex-« 
ternal  ceremonial,  but  they  have  loose  ideas  in 
moimlsy  probably  lesulting  from  what  Wilson 
states  as  their  belief  in  the  inferiority  of  women 
and  from  their  licentious  habits  they  are  often 
before  the  criminal  courts.  The  great  balk 
of  them  are  such  rigid  vegetariana,  they  will 
not  even  bring  any  living  creature  to  a  flesh* 
eater.  Their  dislike  to  brahmins  ia  such  that 
they  ttie  every  meana  to  prevent  their  settle^ 
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neitt  In  t^eir  yillaget  •  bst,  thmigk  by  tft^ir 
€reed  they  should  abatain  from  caete  distinc- 
tions they  are  the  most  exclusive  of  all  the 
reli^onists  in  India,  tbe  followers  of  every 
^^ifferent  trade  or  avoeatioa  refitSR  to  eat  tofs^e- 
ther  or  IntertDarry^  the  Jangam  alone  adherinj^ 
to  their  law.  They  have  made  differences  in 
their  avocations  equivalent  to  the  caste  or  race 
distinctions, 

Tlie  JaioA  aUaded  to  in  that  census  are  tho 
TOople  usually  oalled  Marwari,  They  are  a 
mercantile   body  and  bankers,  who  conduct, 


grreat  mass  of  tlie  human  raee.  Tkaa,  he  mUf^ 
*^  we  cannot  take  up  the  investigation  cif  a  seem* 
ingly  narrow  topk  like  that  o£  the  Kuki,  the 
Ghepang,  or  the  Oond  tribes^  witheut  finding 
ourselves  engaged  in  unravelling  some  iotii* 
cate,  but  important,  chapter  of  the  lustoij  of 
one  of  those  larii;e  massee  of  huauin  kind  the 
Indo-Chinese,  the  Tibetans,  or  the  Tamulians." 
It  is  new  generally  recognised  that  a  great 
part  of  the  inhabitAnts  of  British  Iiidi»>  is  tiM 
Peaineula  and  Hindustan^  are  of  the  ToraDian, 
Mongolian  or  S^thie  race,  and  ara  leppdad  by 


abnost  exclusively,  the  entire  banking  business  i  Europeans  as  the  earlier  oceupants  of  tke  eaua* 
ef  ladia.  Their  oam^e  ia  erroneously  supposed  |  try.  They  are  styUdby  Mr.  Hodgson  the  l^una- 
to  be  derived  from  the  Malwah  or  Marwar  ter-  lian  races  and  Dr.  Caldwell  daesea  the  apeeah 
rftory,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  of  the  Jain  they  use,  under  the  term  Dravidran.  All  ihesa 
^ligion.  Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that  they  are  of  j  desiij^nations  are  framed  to  distinguish  them 
^jpoot  origin,  one  of  Hiem,  the  Oswal  is  the  !  from  the  Jixinn  race  (loanian,  Inde^Atlaiitie  or 
lichest  and  most  numerous  of.  the  eighty-four    Caucasian)    who,  under  the  British,  are  to  be 


Sseroantiie  tribes  of  India,  and  is  said  to 
amount  to  one  hundred  *  thrrasand  families. 
They  are  called  *  Oswal'*  from  their  first  settle- 
Q^eoty  the  town  of  Ossi.  They  are  all  of  pure 
njpoot  birth  of  no  single  tribe,  but  chiefly 
rura^  Solanki  and  Bhatti*  All  profess  the  Jain 
tenets,  and  the  pontiffs  of  that  faith  must  be 
si^liected  from  .the  youth  of  Ossi.  These  great 
bankers  and  merchants  are  scattered  throughout 
India^  but  are  all  known  under  one  denomina- 
tfon,*  Afarwari,  •  whicli  is- erroneously  supposed 
to  apply  to  the  Jodpoor  territory,  whereas,  in 
fketj  it  means  bebngins:  to  Maroo,  the  desert, 
ft  is  singular  he  adds  (Rajasthan  ii.  234)  that 
the  wealth  of  India  should  centre  in  this  re* 
^on  of  comparative  sterility.  The  Marwart 
is  essentfs^ly  following  similar  mercantile  pur^ 
suits  to  the  vafsya  Kotnati  of  tfhe  Peninsula  of 
IndiH,  viz.  thai  of  banker,  and  merchant,  to 
^hfch,  however,  the  Komati  add  that  of  retirit 
sliopkeeping.  If  a  Marwari  engaged  in  business 
in  the  Peninsula,- be  asked  as  to  his  caste,  he 
rieplies;  that  he  is  a  Mahajan,  a  Bania,  a  Baisj 
0^  Vais,  meaning  that  his  profession  is  of  that 
section  of  the  people.  But  on  fbrther  question, 
be  explains  that  originally  the  Marwari  was  a 
rajpoot  ;  that  thie(re  are  twelve  great  tribes,  of 
Whom  are  the  Oswal,  Messar,  Agarwala,  Sara- 
ogi  Meddat^war,  Pisirwar,  Bijabargi,  and  five 
others.  These  all  subdivide  into  innumerable 
*'  kap"  or  elatis ;  in  the  Messar  tribe  alone,  are 
72,  amongst  whom  are  the  Rathi  and  Uhaga. 
All  the  Marwari  adhere  to  the  "  gotra"  princi- 
ple, taking  their  descent  from  a  founder,  and  in' 
their  marriage  ceremonies  they  abstain* from 
the  blood  relationship  never  marrying  in  thefr 
own  gotfa.     Their  widows  never  re-marrf. 

It  is  to  this  peculiar  separatist  fSature  that 
Mr.  Hodgson  alludes,  when  he  reraatks  that  no 
(Question  of  Indian  ^thnolo^cy  is-  insulated;  hr  if 
We  begin,  even  whh  the  humblest  sribe,  we 
flfld  that  we  are  deafing-  with  af  portion  el  some 
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found  in  all  posts  of  honqur  from  the  anowjr 
mountainsin. the  aonh  to  the  aoathemn-innar 
point  of  the  Peninsula  of  Indm  ;  in  whom,  too, 
the  characteristics  of  a  haughty  pride  and  a 
bold,  independent,  evon  arrogant,  bearing  to- 
warda  all*  other  races,  are  displayed   no   leas 

Prominently  than   amongst  their  kindred  of 
ndo-Germanie  origin,--^**  fieroe,  ratrhleoe  and 
beautiful/' — who  streamed  west erfy  into  Unrope 
from  the  south  and  sonUi»  east  of  the  Casptia 
sea»  durinfr  the  same  ages  befbie  tho  GhmikMa 
era,  that  the  eastern  Arians  were   moving  oa 
India  along  the  valley  of  the  Indus.      W^htn 
see  kindred;  Inn^  and  wide  apart,  who  set  oat 
four  or  five  thousand  years  ago  for  conquest  and 
dominion,  meet,,  far  from  their  fniaiitive 
and  meet^  too,  as  dominant  races,  e«oh  in 
own  way  powerful  and  each  striving  forgieatoc 
power.     Humboldt  (Colonel   Sabine's 
tion  of  Cosmos,  Vol.  II.  p.  40),  calls  th 
East  Arians  or  the  Brahminie  Indians,  to 
tini^uish  them  from   the  West  Arians,  or 
sians,  who-  migrated  into  the  northern  eomitiy 
of  the  Zend,  and   were  originally  dispooed  te 
combine  with  the  dualistic  belief  in.Onnox4 
and  Ahrimanes   a  spiritualised  veaeration  ^, 
nature- 

These  races  have  reoeived  TarioM  ne 
originatinfc  perhaps  in  the  rsteBtio»  of 
vague  designations,  as  well  as  th«ise  knoviii 
as  Turanian,  TamuUao^  Draaidian.  and.  Say 
all  of  them  general  terms.  Dr.  Mason» 
instance,  tells  us  (p.  $6)  that  Seythia,  was 
name  given  by  the  Chneeks  to  the.  oonatiy 
cnpied  by  Tarfar  raees^  and  aeooidiag 
Johannes  Tzetze  the  Byzantian,  it  incltidot 
Asbasgm,  Alan,  Sakse,  Duke,  Bhos, 
and  every-  nation  dwelling  by  the  bksCa 
Boreas.  At  the  present  day  Tiutar,  TaCa^' 
or  Tahtdh,  is  a  term  applied* to  the  Maa^»  w 
China,  who  are  catlad  a  Tartar  dynasty  :  $%t^ 
Bhot  of   the  Htmalayaa.  frontier  of  Tibet 
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4m  oiled  Tar&rs,.  m  atoo  are  tba  Tiirk  of 
ttotea  and  Yirbind  or  Little  Bokhara,  and 
IhtMan  ntliag  Obiiia  ate  Maaohurian  Tan* 

Mioy  of  the  Sojtbic  tribee  ba?e  entered 
iNla,  mostly  as  eoDqnerora,  the  Gete,  the  Tak- 
tke  All,  Katti,  Bajpali,  Uan,  and  Kamari. 
Hem  to  hare  brought  with  them  a  wor* 
oat  of  vhieh  ultimately  was  formed  the 
hbt  religion    as  promulgated  by  Sakya 
Theae  Indo-Seythic  tribes  also  brought 
them  their  northern  custom  of  using  tribal 
taken  from  the  names  of  animals, 
,  the  hog,  Numri  or  Lumri  the  (ox, 
ths  snake,  Langaha^  the  wolf,  Cutcb- 
tha  tortoise,   Aswa  or   Aai  the  horae» 
y&from  Saeaoo  the  hare,  &o.  and  several 
ttill  hold  large  possessions   in  the 
parta  of  Central  India  and  in  fielu* 
Some  of   them  even  carried  their 
into  Earope.  Asi  was  the  term  by  which 
Qete,  Yeut  or  Jut  were  known,  when  they 
Seaodinavia  and  founded  Yeatland  or 
The  Aai  nonaades  took  Bactria  from 
Gieeks,  snd  Mr.  Prinsep  considers  them  to 
thisns  of   Axes,  who  orerpowered  the 
dynasties  in  Sogdiana  and  northern  Bao* 
between  140  and  130  B.  C.-^Bo&'asthan, 
I  p.  61 ;  //.  SS3  ;  quoting  the  Edda.) 
'.  Hodgson,  writing  on  the  northern  race^, 
b  that  the  great  Scythic  stem  of  this 
nee    is   divided  into  three  primary 
the  Tongus,  the  Mongol,  and  the 
The  first  investigators  of  this  subject 
insisted    on  the  radical  diversity  of 
three  noes  :  but  the  most  recent  inquirers 
iaclined  to  unitise  them.     Ceitainly, 
therein  a  strong  and  obvious  character 
1  (if  not  also  of  lingual)  sameness 
oot  the  Scyihio  race  :  and  it  is  remark- 
that  this  peculiar  character  belongs  also  to 
ihorigines  of  India,  who  may  be  at  once 
from  the  Cauvery  to  the  alpine  Cosi 
Kuigarati  by  their  quasi-soy thic  physiogno- 
ao  decidedly  opposed  to  the  caucaaiaii 
enanoe  of  the  Arians  of  India.  Mr.  Hodg- 
snggiesta  that  there  will  be  found  among 
inea  of  India  a  like  lingusl  sameness, 
consequently  very  extended  and  very 
investigation  will  alone  suffice  to  test 
Ksl   nature   and  import  of   the  double 
,  physical  and  lingual.      That  sli  the 
of    India    are    Northmen    of  the 
stem,  seemed  to  him  decidedly  and 
inferrible    from  their  physical  charso- 
But,  inasmuch  as    that  prodigious 
b  everywhere  found   beyond  the   whole 
em  and  Bastem   boundary  of  India,  not 
from  Altok  to  the  Brahmaputrs,  where 
rifoa  out  through  the  Himalaya^  but  also 
■  that  point  of  the  biter  river  all  the  way 
tibaea:  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  fa- 


ahorigi 
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miliar  ghats  or  paasea  onrer  the  Himalsya 
throuahout  its  course  along  the  entire  confines 
of  India  from  Kashmir  to  the  BrUhmakund,  he 
thinks  it  follows  of  necessity  that  very  careful 
and  ample  investigation  will  alone  enable  us  to 
decide  upon  the  question  of  the  unity  or  diver«< 
sity  of  the  aborigines  of  India^  in  other  words 
to  decide  upon  the  questions,  whether  they  owe 
their  oonfessed  Soythic  physiognomy  to  the 
Tungus,  the  Mongol  or  the  Turic  branch  of  the 
Tartars  or  Scythians,,  and  whether  they  immi- 
grated from  beyond  the  Himalaya  "  tJhe  hive 
of  all  nations''  at  one  period  and  at  one  point« 
or  at  several  periods  and  at  as  many  pointa« 
Between  Gilieit  and  Cbistagong  there  are  100 
passes  over  the  Himalaya  and  its  south-eastern 
continuation  to  the  Bengal  Bay  ;  while  for  the 
time  of  passage,  there  are  ages  upon  ages  before 
the  dawn  of  legend  and  of  chronicle. 

Mr.  Hodgson  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
aborigines  of  the  sub-Himalaya,  aa  far  east  as 
the  Dhansri  of  Assam,  belong  to  the  Tibetan 
stock,  and  east  of  that  ri?er  to  the  Chinese 
atock — ezoept  the  Oaro  and  other  tribes  occu- 
pyiug  that  portion  of  the  hills  lying  between 
Assam  and  Sylhet ;  and  thst  the  aborigines  of 
the  Tarai  and  forest  skirting  the  entire  sub- 
Himalaya,  inclusive  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
marginal  circuit  of  the  Assam  valley>  belongs 
like  those  last  mentioned,  to  the  Tamulioa 
stock  of  aborigines  of  the  plabs  of  India  gene- 
rally. But  what  he  asks  is  this  Tamuliaa 
stock  P  what  the  Tibetsn  stock  P  and  what  the 
Chinese  P  and  to  which  of  the  three  grand  and 
well  known  branches  of  the  Soythic  tree 
(Tungus,  Mottgoli  Turk)  do  the  Tamulians, 
the  Tibetans  and  the  Chinese  belong  P  Of  the 
aborigines  of  Centrsl  India,  of  seTend  of  a  hose 
languages  lists  ha?e  been  obtained  ;  the  affi- 
nities of  these  tongues  are  very  striking :  so 
much  so  that  five  of  them  may  be  safely 
denominated  dialects  of  the  great  Kol  language  t 
snd  through  the  Uraon  apeech  we  trace  without 
difficulty  the  further  connection  of  the  language 
of  the  Kol  with  that  of  the  *'  hill  men'*  of  the 
Rajmahal  and  Bhagalpur  rangea.  Nor  are 
there  wanting^he  believea,  obvious  links  between 
the  several  tongues  above  enumerated — nil 
whieh  may  be  claased  under  the  head  Kol-<~ 
and  that  of  the  Oond  of  the  Vindhya  whose 
speech  again  haa  been  shown  by  Mr.  Elliot  to 
hsve  much  resemblance  both  in  vocables  and 
structure  to  the  cultivated  tongues  of  the 
Decosu. 

Mr.  Hodgson's  hypothesisyin  his  essay  on  the 
Koch,  Bodo  and  Dhiina]*  is  that  sil  the  Tamu- 
lians  of  India  have  a  common  fouutain  and 
origin,  like  all  the  Arians ;  and  that  the 
innumoable  divtrsitiea  of  spoken  language 
chaiaoterising  the  former  race  are  but  the  mora 
or  less  soperfioial  effects  of  their  long  and 
utter  dispersion  and  segi^^on,  owing  to  the 
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Bavage  tyranny  of  tbe  Arian  nee  in  days  irlben 
the  rights  of  conquest  were  synonymoQa  with  a 
lioenae  to  destroy,  spoil  and  enslave.  He  con- 
siders that  tbe  Arian  populaitian  of  India  des- 
cended into  it  about  3,000  years  ago  from  tbe 
north-west,  as  oonqnerors,  and  that  they  com* 
pletely  subdaed  all  tbe  open  and  cultivated 
parts  of  Hindostan,  Bengal  and  the  most 
adjacent  tracts  of  the  Dekhan,  as  Tdingana, 
-Gnjerat  and  Makaraefatra*  or  tbe  Mabratta 
■country^  but  failed  to  extend  their  effective 
«way  mA  colonisation  further  souths  and  that 
this  asay  be  regarded  «i  a  historical  dedaetion 
«onfirsied  daily  more  amd  mote  by  tbe  remits 
^f  ethnological  research.  Btacbnianes  Bonen 
gentis  diffusissimm  cojos  maxima  pars  in 
montibns  (Ariaaa)  digit,  reKqni  circa  Qangem^ 
iOM.  Oeogr.y  And  we  tbns)  he  adds,  find  an 
easy  and  natural  explanation  of  the  faett  that 
in  the  Dekban,  where  tbe  original  tenants  of 
the  soil  have  been  able  to  liold  together  in 
poMssion  of  it,  the  aborigtnid  langnages  ex. 
bibit  a  deal  of  integrity  and  refinement,  whilst 
in  the  north,  where  the  pristine  population  has 
been  hunted  into  jungly  and  malarious  recesses, 
the  aboriginal  tongues  are  broken  into  innu- 
menUe  rude  and  sbepetess  fragments,  but 
whidi  may  yet  be  brought  together  by  large 
and  careful  induction.  Mr.  Bobinson,  in  a 
paper  upon  sundry  of  tbe  border  of  tribes  of 
Assam,  in  the  B.  As.  Journal,  No.  201,  for 
March,  1840,  asserted  tbe  affinity  of  these 
tribes  (the  Bodo  and  Gare  attongst  others) 
with  tbe  people  of  Thibet.  But  Mr.  Hodgson 
thinks  that  Mr.  Robinson  had  overloked  tbe 
physieal  and  peychical  evidence  which  are  each 
of  them  as  important  as  the  giottological,  to- 
wards the  just  decieion  of  a  question  of  ethnic 
affinity.  Much  of  the  mechanism  ef  the  whole 
of  the  Turaninn  group  of  lan^ages  is  common 
to  every  one  language  of  that  group,  and  the 
Tamulian  and  Tibetan  languages  are  held  to 
be  integral  parte  of  that  group.  He  thinks  that 
if  the  Bodo^  for  example,  «rere  of  Tibetan 
origin  it  is  hardly  credible  that  their  ordinary 
vocables  should  not  plainly  reveal  the  fact, 
seeing  that  they  have  never  been  out  of  actual 
eontaot  with  races  of  the  same  descent  as  that 
nscribed  to  them.  The  Sub-Himalayan  dialects 
differ  from  tbe  trsne-Himalayan  standard  2  but 
identity  is  here  shown  in  the  roots  as  well  as  in 
the  mode  of  agglutinating  the  servile  particles  ; 
not  to  mention  that  tbe  snows  form  suoh  a  baN 
rier  in  this  case  as  exists  not  in  regard  to  the 
Bodo  intercourse  with  tribes  of  Tibetan  origin. 
The  same  general  result  follows  from  a  careful 
examination  of  vpcabularies.  Apparently  the 
Tibetan,  like  the  Hindi,  words,  ape  adopted 
ones.-^iAr.  Hodgton  on  ike  Abariginm  of 
Nofth*E<u$ern  Indda  4m  Beng*  As^  Soc.  J^Mtrw.) 
LangvagM, — Chevalier  Bunsen,  Professor 
VvUer,  Dr.  Fritebard^  Dr.  I4rtkan»,  Dr.  Cald- 


well, Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Bail,  Mr.  Io«bd  «1 
the  Bevd.  F.  W.  Fanrar  are  the  most  mai 
writen  on  the  classes  of  languagm  spokoali 
the  races  in  South  Eastern  Alia.  The  ofUiMll 
from  these,  are  very  numerone.  MsagAi 
low  level  tract  which  runa  borderiog  the  md 
from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  soulheniiKNt  poiafci 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  we  find  tbe  Arabia 
ish,  Sindi,  Ouserati,  Mamthi,  Hiadi 
Konkani,  Ganarese,  Tuln,  Mabyalun, 
leoe,  Tamil,  Telug u,  Urya,  Bengali,  Bi 
ChinesOr  uid  Malay,  annssber  of 
truly  perplexing  to  traders  on  the  ses-l 
Southern  Asia.  A  Master  Mariner, 
Biehard  Kynge  writing  in  1684^  notieei 
saying  ^*  and  in  thia  founde  wee  oftinei 
trouble  and  vexation,  with  moieover 
both  of  precious  time  and  lucre,  Fynk^ 
wee  could  never  aake  in  Indian  toagvM 
such  herbes,  or  fruites,  wodes,  ImiIb' 
gummee,  as  wee  kaew  full  well,  by 
in  sundrye  other  partes,  to  bee  wht 
(many  of  our  cnwe  lying  sicke  at  the 
or  savorye,  or  osefuile  to  traffii^e 
NeoeUf  that  when  anye  were  shewae  sii 
coulde  in  noe-wise  teU,  from  ;  naaei  gii 
them  by  ;  Oentooea  whether  or  noe  I  likei 
already  knowne,  in  European  oountrjct ; 
>'ett  these  parts  doe  mygbty-lie  aboand 
herbee  and  woodes  of  sovraigne  virtue."  (1 
dinffUniy  Index,) 

All  of  these  tongues  oome  under 
other  of  the  classes  or  familica  into  wl 
legists  arrange  the  languages  of  the  otf^ 

In   Dr.  Pritcbard's  classification,  ' 
British  Association  1847,  Pages  U\  t$\ 
we  have  four  groups,  or  dynasties  of 
three  of  which  are  confined  toSuropeamii 
a  fourth  being  common  to  Africa  sad^ 
parts  oi  Asia  which  are  near  that 
'i*he  first  of  his  four  groups   is  1.  ths 
EuTopeam  sometimes  termed    lode 
and  by    late  writers   the   Arian  w 
languai^es.    He  considers  that  the  Indo-1 
pean    languages  and  nations   may  be'* 
into  many  different  groupes  in  the  order  of 
affinities  for  insUnoe  ;  but  he  regards  thai 
obvious  division  to  be  a  geographical  oo^^ 
he  styles  his  fiist,  the  eastern  group,   "  * 
many  writers  has  been  termed  exdurii 
Arian  family  of   tongues.     It  indndes 
idioms  of  the  andent  Medea  and  Pf 
named    themaelves  Arii,  and   their 
Ecrieneor  Iran,  and  likewise  the  Sam 
all  the  Prakrits,  properly  no  temed, 
Pali  of  India.  Among  the  former  wu 
cient  Persian  language  in  which  one 
set  of  tbe  cuneiform  inscripticms  srss 
This  dialeot  uvs  so  near  tbe  Sanriorit  th^i 
inaeripliens  have  been  inltrpNted 
medium  of  that  language.  Tim  &ndla^ 
to  a  atill  higher  anti^ity,  siaos  the 


^ 
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MlfayBuiiottf,  ProfeMOr  Wihon  and  othen 

lb  kife  stQdM  it  mo$i  euoeeMfoUy.  to  be 

mrlj  allied  to  the  rery  aocient  dialect 

I  redai,  wlndi  preceded  the  claa^ieal  San- 

tbiD  it  ii  to  this    last  more  cultivated 

How  this  claim   is  to  be  reconciled 

the  eonparatively  recent  date  of  aU  extant 

^otttioDs  ill  the  Zendish  language,  remains. 

msUeis,  tobe  explained.     But  that  the 

ttites  or  "  twice  bom"  daaaes  of  the 

_  nee  as  they  term  themselves,  the  brah* 

,  the  flhetriya  and  the  raisya,  hindu,  were 

the  ttine  etock  as  tlie  ancient  Persians,  may 

w^ed  as  a  laet  established  by  the  affinity 

kagnagea. 

also  have  the  name  of  Jria,  which 

noble  or  dignified,  and  this  is  doubtless 

ofifrin  of  the  epithet  Apun  which,  as  we 

from  Herodotus  (vit.  62)  the  aneient 

J  aieumed.    Br.  Pritcfaard  is  of  opinion 

the  Arian  hlndus  most  have   crossed  the 

and  have  driven  the  aboriginal  Indians 

the  Tindbya  mountains  and  the  Ner- 

ittto  the  Dekhan,  where  they  still  exist 

•peak  their  native  languages,  thout^h  mixed 

w  less  with  the  Banskrit  of  their  Arian 

Bfors. 

leidds  that  some  other  Asiatic  nations  of  in- 
sets speak  dialects  more  remotely  con- 

with  the  same  group  of  the  Iodo*Earo« 
laaguagea.      Among  these  are  the  Push- 

w  Affghan,  the  Armenian  and  the  Os- 
ind  soanre  other  nations  of  the  ebain  of 

Caueaaos* 

til  further  of  opinion  that  the  Indo-Euro- 

hiDguages  are  the  natural  idioms  of  all 

(laees  who  at  the  time  of  the  Great  i^yrus 

and  have  ever  since  continued  to  be  the 

DDint  nations  of  the  world.    And  he  only 

from   this  remark  those  instances  in 

certain  Syro-Arabiau  or  Ugro-Tartarian 

I,  under  some  extraordinsry  impulse,  as 

inahomedan  outbreak,  assumed  or  recovered 

sway  over  some  of  the  weaker  divi- 

of  the  Indo-European  race* 

On  this  point,  also,  ChevftHer  BuMen  re- 
(Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  18&7)  that  all  the  hs- 
which,  from  the  dawn  of  history  td  our 
;  have  l^en  the  leaders  of  civilisation  in  Asia, 
and  Africa,  must  have  had  one  begin- 
and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  dftht  dis- 
fimfHes  of   speech,  the  Indian,  Lran^n, 
ic,  ItaRc,  Keltic,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian 

t Teutonic  have  all  sprang  from  a  parent 

The  Beifd.  F.  W.  Farrar  has  rec^ntiy  pub- 
iM  a  acfioa  of  lectures  deli¥ered  by  him  on  the 
ttlisa  el  >peeeh,  but  in  1^60,  he  gave  the 
lowing  qrMpais  of  the  aame  subject. 


1.— Arian.  This  family  of  languages  ha^ 
received  several  names.  It  is  the  Indo-European* 
and  Indo^Germanic  of  some  philologists.  Pic- 
tet  and  Burnouf  called  it  Arian  from  the  San- 
scrit word  Arya  meaning  noble :  Bask  called  it 
Japhetic.  According  to  Mr.  Farrar,  it  has  eight 
divisions 

Hindu.         I  Greek.      I  Lithuanian.     |  Tutonic. 
Pentafi.      |  Latin.      |  Solavoaio.       |  Celtio* 

Of  these  it  is  uucertain  whether  Celtic  or 
Sanskrit  represents  the  older  nhase.  But  it  is 
known  that  all  of  them  afie  the  daughtera  of  a 
primeval  form  of  language  which  has  new*- 
ceased  to  exist,  but  wbioh  was  spokeii  by  a  yet 
undivided  race  at  a  time  when  Sanskrit  and 
Gnek  had  as  yet  only  implicit  existence. 

II.  Semitic  of  Eichom,  from  Shein  is  the, 
Syro-Arabian  of  Farrar  and  Arabic  of  Leibnitz. 

The  race  speaking  this  family  of  langna^sa 
ignorant  of  aotanca  and  thoociatio,  haa  devoted 
itself  to  the  expression  of  religious  instincts  and. 
intuitions,  in  one  irw d  to  the  eatabliahment  of 
moBotbeiaaa. 

It  has,  according  to  Bf n  Farrar,  three  nudn 
branches. 

Aramaic  divided  idto  two  dialects,  Syrian,) 
Cfaald«e« 

Hebrew,  with  which  is  connected  the  Oar- 
i,  Phoenician  and  Arabic* 


Besides  these,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assy- 
rian and  the  Berber  dialects  are  now  considered 
to  have  a  Semitic  character  by  Ohampollion 
Bunsen  (Egyptian)  Lassen,  Eogene  Bornouf, 
Dr.  Hineks,  Sir  B.  Bawlinson  (Assyrian)  and 
Prof.  F.  Newman  (Berber.) 

111.  Turanian,  Nomadic  or  Allophyllan  of 
Pritchard  are  names  applied  to  all  languages 
not  belonging  to  the  Arian  or  Semitic,  and 
which  comprise  all  tongues  spoken  in  Asia  or 
Europe  not  included  under  the  Arian  and  Se- 
mitic fsmilief ,  iivith  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  Chinese  and  its  dialects  :  These  are,— 


T'arki. 
Samoiede. 


Finn. 


IHingas.         I 

The  writers  on  this  class  are  Bask,  Khproth, 
Sohott;  Castren,  andMuller.  But  even  Dr.  Mullet 
admits  that  the  characteristic  nuirk  of  union  ^ 
atcer^ained  for  this  great  variety  of  languages 
are  as  yet  very  vague  and  general,  if  compared 
with  the  definite  <  ti^  pf  relatioAsbip  which 
severally  unite  the  8|fMo^tic  and  Arian.  The 
Turanian  languagsa  occupy  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  earth,  {viz.,  all  but  India, 
Arabia^  Asia  Min9r  and ;  Europe)  bnt  except 
agglutination  there  is  not  a  aiogle  positive 
prinaipla^  which  ^aa  \f  proved  to  pervade 
them  aU%'  It  has  poiinU  of  acuity  with  the 
languages  of  Africa  and  America  and  even 
with  the  Chinese-- (i^M^y  on  the  oriffm  of 
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language  hy  F.  W.  Farrar,  A-  M.,  London 
3860.) 

Dr.  PricBard  writing  on  the  Indo-Earopean 
stock  of  languages  observes  that  the  principal 
branches  are 

1 .  The  Greek  language  and  its  dialects^  and 
he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Lydian  and  other 
languages  of  leaser  Asia,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Thracian  and  Macedonian  were  altered  to  the 
Hellenic  or  Pelasgic  Greek. 

3.  The  old  Eperotie  and  Illyriani  a  lan- 
guage still  well  known  as  the  Skippetarian  or 
Albanian  or  Amaut,  is  a  distinct  lodo-Earopean 
idiom. 

3.  The  old  Italic  languages,  comprehending 
the  Latin,  Umbrian,  Oscan,  SicuUan  and  ex- 
cluding the  Rasenic  or  Etruscan. 

4.  The  Etruscan  was  probably  an  Tndo- 
luropean  dialeet,  though  distinct  from  the  Italic. 
Yery  little  is^  however,  known  about  this  lan- 
guage. 

5.  The  old  Prussian,  including  the  Lettish 
and  Lithuanian,  said  to  resemble  the  Sanscrit 
inore  nearly  than  any  other  language, 

6.  The  Germanic  family  of  languages. 


7.  Slavonian  and  Sarmatian  dialects 
prehend  the  Isuguagea  of  eastern  Europe*  Rai- 
sian,  Polish,  Bohemian  and  the  dialects  in  ike 
greatfT  part  of  Europe  subject  to  the  Turkiik 
empire. 

8.  Celtic. 

He  mentions  that  the  Teutonieand  Scaadi- 
navian  tribes  of  the  German  race,  weie  knowa 
to  Pytheas,  who  sailed  on  the  Baltie  in  the 
times  of  Aristotle ;  and  that  the  brabnunta  pro- 
bably spoke  Sanskrit  at  the  court  ^  Palibotkia 
when  they  were  visited  by  Megaatbenes  in  tha 
age  of  the  first  Selenous.  All  ancient  Germany, 
^ndinavia,  Sarmatia,  Ganl  and  Biitaia, 
Italy,  Greece,  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  lodiv, 
were  then  inhabited  by  nations  separate  aad 
independent  of  each  other,  speaking  different 
languages,  but  languages,  analogous  and  pal- 
pably derived  from  the  same  origin. 

By  the  method  of  examining  langaages 
through  their  grammatic  forms  rather  IImb  by 
separate  words  Frederich  Schlegel  showed  the 
intimate  historical  oonnesion  between  the  San- 
sorit,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  aad 
the  Germanic  languages  and  the  following  illus- 
trations may  be  given : 


Brimm,  the  philologist,  discovered  as  the  law  of  transposition  of  sounds  in  the  Sanscrit,  Gnd^ 
Roman  and  Gothic  words,  that  the  letters  P.  B.  F.  are  interchangeable;  also  T.  D.  and  U. 
elso  £•  G.  and  Z.  H« 


Sanscbit. 


Gjiebk. 


Padas, 

Paiicha, 

Puma, 

Pitti, 

Upari, 

"Vrisha, 

Virisha, 

Bftla, 

Bhanj, 

Bhuj, 

Bhratri, 

Bhri, 

Bhru, 

Kapob, 

Tvam, 

Tarn, 

Trayas, 

Antara, 

Bantam; 

Bvau, 

Baxina, 

Uda, 

Buhitri, 

Bvar,    ' 

ICadhu 

Svanam 

Hrid 

Akseha 

Ashni 

Pushu 


(foot)  vovf 

(five)  ir€vr€ 

(full)  wXmm 

(father)  wur^ 

(over)  uwep 

I  COW/  .«.•••..• 

(hemp)  leawapa 

(yottng)  

(to  break)  ^ 

(to  enjoy)  

(brother) 

(to  bear)  ^ep^^* 

(brow)  "offM 

(thou)  rv 

(him)  rw 

(three)  rpea 

(other)  ^erepos 

(tooth,  acc)  f'oSovra 

(t^o)  $vo 

(right)  Selui 

(water)  uBtap 

(daughter)  Ovyartip 

(door)  9voa 

(sweet)  M«w 

(dog)  w*^ 

(heart)  «vA« 

(eye)  "  «fof 

(tear)  ^oKfm 
(cattli) 


Latin. 

Gothio. 

Old,  Hioa 

pes,  pedis 

fotus 

vuos 

quinqae 

finif 

vinf 

plenus 

fulls 

vol 

pater 

fadndn 

vatar 

super 

ufar 

ubar 

vacca 

feraa 

cannabis 

,    iianf 

bullos 

folo 

frangere 

brikan 

prechan 

frui-fructue 

1   brukon 

pruchon 

frater 

brother 

pruodar 

fero 

baira 

piru 

••• ••• 

praua 
honpit 

caput 

haubith 

ttt 

thu 

du 

is-tum 

thana 

den 

trea 

threb 

dri 

alter 

anthar 

andar 

dentem 

thuntu-s 

aand 

duo 

tvai 

auene 

dextm 

.  taihavo 

aeaawa 

.  unda 

veto 

waaar 

daubtar 

tohtar 

fores 

daur 

tor 
meto. 

canis 

hnntha 

hund. 

cor  (dis) 

bairto 

hcna* 

ocnlus 

•ogo 

oaga. 

Iscryma 

tagr 

lEahar, 

peous 

faiba 

v3iu. 

B8 
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imnA:. 


Sanscrit, 


I 


Sftthiura 


Dann 

Jm 

Jati 

Jtnn 

Mthsi 

Hanaa 

Ujas 

Lib 


GermaB 

Sobwaher, 

8oh  wager) 

(ten) 

(to  know) 

(kin) 

(knee) 

(maeh) 

(fooee) 

(yeaterdav) 

(to  liok)  * 


Obcbk* 


**  eavpot 
iega 

y€9f09 

fmyM 


Latih.      Oothxc. 


aocer 

deoeni 

gnoeco 

genua 

genu 

magmie 

anaer 

faeri 

lingo 


BTaibra 

taihun 

kan 

knni 

kniu 

miUa 

gana 

giatra 

laigo 


Old,  High 
Gebman, 

Buekur. 

zehan. 

chan. 

cbniiu 

cknin. 

mihil. 

kana. 

keatar* 

lekom. 


The  Lithuanian  follows  irenerally  the  three  old  languages,  Sanskrit,   Greek  and  Latin, 
rabstitntingy   from    its  deficiency  in  aspirates,   nnaspirated    for  aspirated    letters,   for 


Sanscsit. 


Ratba 

Ka 

Badami 

Pati 

Panehan 

Trayaa 


(waggon) 
(whu 
(Igive) 
(master) 

(five) 
(three) 


LlTHUAMJAN. 

rata  (wheal) 

ka  (whoP) 

duml  

pati  (haaband.) 

penki  

tiys  


C,  C.  Bunsm  Rep.  Brit  Abb.  1847,  p.  863. 


this  family  of  languages,  however,  Che- 

BQn8on,( Report  British  Association  1847, 

I,)  proposes  the  terra  Iranian  and  to  sub- 

Dr.  Pritchard's  Indo-European  group  into 

fix. 

gnat  Asiatic  Bnropean  group  of  eight 
into  one  of  which,  via.  his  Asi»tic*Im«> 
ke  phees  the  knguagea  of  Iran  proper  or 
a  atoek,  vie.  those  of  Media  and  Persia, 
the  Zend  of  the  cuneiform  insoriptiona 
Zend  Areata ;  the  younger  Pehlevi  of 
iane  and  the  Pazend,  the  mother  of 
em  Peraian  tongue  :  the  Pushtu  of  the 
s  belongs  to  the  same  braneh. 
aecond  of  his  subdivision  embraeea  the 
languages  of  India,  vis.  the  Sanscrit 
daughtsre. 
The  X^gT^Tartarian  ianguagea,  the  lan- 
af  High'Asia  and  other  regiona,  which 
writers  style  Turanian,  are  those  of 
^ritehard^a  aeccnd  ffroup  of  nationa  be- 
to  the  aame  great  family  and  inelude 
hmrdea  who  have  been  known  under 
of  TsKlar,  Toric,  Mongol,  Mantohu, 
All  theae  naliona  appear,  from 
of  lale  reaearohea,  to  be  allied  in 
t,  though  long  snppoaed  to  be  quite 
in  the  vast  wildeneaa  extending 
the  chain  of  the  Altai  to  that  of  the  Hi* 
are  the  paatura^ands,  where,  during  im- 
ages, the  •  nomadic  tribea  of  High 
have  ff^  their  flocks  and  multiplied  those 
^  which  from  -  time  to  time  deacended  m 
fesDse  swnaie  on  the  fertile  regiona  of  Asia 
kofEunope.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  theae 
"^^  of  the  dviltaed  world  iraa  that  of  the 


Hiong-nu,  expelled  from  the  borders  of  China 
by  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Han.  Theae 
were  the  people  who,  after  their  inroad 
on  the  Gothic  empire  of  Hermanrich,  made 
their  way,  under  Etsel  or  Attila,  into  the 
heart  of  France.  Hordes  from  the  same  re* 
gions  under  Togrul«Beg,  and  Seljuk,  and  Mah- 
mud  of  Ghisni,  and  Jengis,  and  Timur  and 
Othman,  overwhelmed  the  kaliphat  and  the 
empires  of  China,  of  Byzantium,  and  of  Hin- 
dustan, and  lineal  descendants  of  the  shepherda 
of  high  Asia  still  sit  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  and 
on  that  of  the  Great  Constantine.  As  a  branch 
of  the  Ugro  Tartarian,  he  speaks  of  some  of 
the  inaular  nations  to  the  eastward  of  Asia 
and  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
idiom  of  the  ialands  comprised  in  the  empire  of 
Nippon,  as  •  well  as  that  of  the  independent 
Liukiu  Archipelago,  bears  some  signs  of  affiui< 
ty  to  those  of  the  Ugro  Tartarian  nationa,  and 
he  adds  that  Mr.  Norris,  who  has  studied  the 
Japanese,  and  whose  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  languages  renders  him  a  great  anthority  in 
such  questions,  had  assured  him  that  the  princi- 
ple of  vocalic  harmony  and  other  phenomenn  of 
the  Tartar  languages  prevail  in  the  idiom»,of 
the  Japanese  and  I^ukiu  islands* 

In  his  group  of  the  Ugro-Tartarian,  Dr..Prit- 
ohard  elasaea  the  aboriginal  inhabitanta  of  India 
wlio,'heaupposes,  were  expelled  fromHiaduatan, 
by  the  brahmina  and  thcArianpeopljB  who  acoom* 
panied  them  across  the  Indus,  and  retired,  as  it 
is  supposed  (on  apparently  insufficient  proof,) 
into  the  Dekhan.  They  still  occapy  the  greater 
part  of  that  peainsuh,  and  a  portion,  at  leest*  of 
theisUmd of  Cey)o^.  Their  idicmi-^tbct  Taoni), 
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tlie  Tehijni  Hud  ihe  KamaUka  of  tfie'  Ifyiore, 
—are  sitter  dtalects  of  one  speech,  and  he  con- 
siders it  likely  that  the  laneuages  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes  of  India,  the  Bhi),  the  Gond,  the 
Toda  and  others*  belong  to  ibe  same  stock. 
Dr.  Pritohard  adds  that  professor  Bask  bad 
conjectured  that  these  nations  are  also  of  the 
Tartar  stock.  Their  language  has  some  of 
the  pecnliarities  of  structure  which  have  been 
pointed  out.  He  also  observes  that  there  are 
some  curious  analogies  between  the  Taraulian 
and  other  dialects  of  the  Dekhan  and  the 
languages  of  Australia,  with  which  we  have 
obtaiaed  some  aeouaintanos  through  the  la* 
hours  of  Mr.  Thrclkeld  and  severHl  other  mis- 
sionaries, and  from  the  able  researches  of  Cap- 
tain Grav. 

Dr.  Latha9ti*8  views. — In  the  Report  of  the 
British  Assooiation  for  1845,  Dr.  Latham  re- 
marks that  the  distinction  between  the  Ian- 
jruages  of  Thibet  and  Ghina^  as  exhibited  by 
Klaproth,  must  be  only  provisional :  over  and 
above  the  grammatical  analogy  there  is  an 
absolute  glossarial  affinity.  Of  the  languages 
of  the  transgangetie  peninsula  the  same  may 
be  asserted.  Where  languages  are  monosylla- 
bic slight  changes  make  palpable  differences. 
The  vocabtthiries  of  Brown,  for  more  than  a 
score  of  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  tongues, 
have  provided  us  with  data  for  ethnographical 
comparisons.  By  dealing  with  these  coUee* 
tively,  we  find  in  one  dialect  words  which 
had  been  lost  in  others.  The  Chinese,  Thibe- 
tan, Bhootan,  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  all  the  so- 
called  mouo8]fllabio  languages  hitherto  known, 
are  allied  to  each  othor*  The  general  affini- 
ties of  the  Indo-Chinese  tongues  are  remark- 
able* With  Marsden's  and  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles'  tables  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of 
Brown  and  Klaproth  on  the  other,  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  vast  number  of  Malay  roots  are 
monosyllabia  The  Malay  kngnages  are  mono* 
syllabic  ones,  with  the  superaddition  of  inflee^ 
tions  evolved  out  of  composition,  and  eupuo* 
nio  process  highly  developed. 

B<$/KmBmiMet^*9  i^sew^.^And  CbevalierBunsen 
ahe  observes  (Report  Brit.  Ass.  1847)  that  tae 
resesTcfaea  of  our  days  have  made  it  more  thM 

Kobable  that  the  Tartar,  Mantchu  and  Tungus 
Kmg  to  one  great  stock  ;  that  the  Turkoman, 
Ohttd,  Kn,  Lap  and  Magyar  (Hungarian)  pre- 
sent another  stock  closely  united  and  that  both 
these  families  are  originally  connected  with  each 
other.  He  proposed  to  call  this  whole  group 
of  hmguagea  the  Turanian,  and  in  Keu  of  Indo- 
Germanie  or  Indo^Baropean  he  proposed  the 
term  Iranian,  following  the  antithesis  of  Iran 
and  Taran,  established  by  Heeren  and  Carl 
Bitter.  He  further  remarks  that  **  these  na- 
tions, who  prolNibly  may  be  reduced  to  two  fa- 
milies, one  centreing  in  the  Altai  and  the  pa»* 
tuie  lands  towaids  the  Himalaya,  and  tlie  other 


having  its  centre  in  the  Ural  BKmataim, 
acted  in  the  history  of  cifilisatioQ  a 
powerful  episode  by  conquest  and  deitn 
Tbey  appeared  in  the  fifth  cmtaiy  as  the 
a  scourge  to  Romana  and  Germans ;  Ikey 
duced  Jengiz  Khan,  Timurlaag  and 
med  n* ;  they  deetrojed  the  PeniaB 
subdued  Hindustan,  and  they  stiU  ait  uposi 
throne  of  Byzantium  and  upon  that  of 
They  seem  destined  to  partake  only  bj 
quest  iu  the  hivher  civilisation  of  the  lu 
ing  nations,  older  or  younger  onsi^  tksC 
presenting  the  one  extieme,  the  Inuussi 
other.  Little  disposed  to  kam  from 
neighbours  or  subjects,  they  beoooie  moi 
less  civilized  by  being  their  masten. 
cannot  resist  the  inward  force  of  the  d 
tion  of  their  subjects,  although  tbey  repel 
an  outward  power. 

It  will,  thus»  be  seen  that  ChcTslier 
names  differ  from  those  of  Dr«  Pritchitd. 
classes  one  group  as  the  great  Asistic 
stock  of  languages,  which  faasttb-dindia 
eight  families,  viz.   I.  Celts,  S. 
Ulyrian,  S«  Anneuiau,  4.  Asiatic — ^Iisni 
Hellenico — Italic,  6.  Slavonic,  7. 
tribes  and  8.    Teutouie. 

Uis  fourth  or  Asiatic  Asian,  or  the 
stock  ss  represented  in  Irania,  he  sgaia 
divides  into  : — 

1.  The  nations  of  Iran  proper  or  the 
aioek,  the- languagea  of  Media  and  Pear 
includes  the  Zend  of  the   cunciforsi  a 
tions  and  the  Zend  Avesta.  •  The  y 
levi  of  the  Sassanians  and   the  Pai 
mother  of  the  present  <Mr  modem  Peisiaii 
The  Pushtu  or  language  of  the  Afghaail 
to  the  same  branch. 

04  The  second  sub-divisioiiemhaees 
nian  languages  of  India,  lepreecatsd 
Sauaortt  and  its  daughters. 

His  Semitic  slock  of  Isnguages  he 
from  the  following  nations  who  fena 
compact  ma8B»  and repreaent  oneph^^i*  ' 
and  historically  oouneeted  fauiiy ;  the 
with  the  other  tribes  of-  Oanaan  oc 
inclusive  of  the  PbGBmeiBna»  who 
langasge,  tiirough  their  vAmmtAs^  «i 
the  OarthaginiaBt ;  the  Aramaio  inhfl^ 
historieai  natiom  of  Aiam,  83^,  ~' 
and)  Babylonia,  apeakmsr  Syrian  ia 
and  the  so-called  Ohafakio  ia  tba  eait  9 
the  Aiabiaasr  whose  laagwaga  ia 
(through  the  Himyaritie)  with  the 
the  ancient  (now  the  aaered)  laagnags  i(i 
sinia.  He  ealia  this  secMd  ismily  by '" 
ttow  generally  adopted  aasong  Qensaa 
scholars,  the  Senitio.— (AevaHar 
ther  remarks  as  the^first  leaaoB  #lBBh< 
ledge  of  the  I^jCTptiafl  language  t 
the  nations  which  from  the  ikwn  of 
our  daya  have  been  thi  leadn  tf 
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I,  Bompe  fiod  Afrieft,  most  have  hid  om 
ptDiDg.  He  adds  that  the  researches  of  our 
IttfS  fery  consideraUy  enlarged  the  sphere 
fneb  Itogiisges  of  historical  nation^  as  are 
bj  tile  ties  of  priniiti?e  affinity.  Those 
itt  hsfe  made  it  more  than  probable  that 
ibrUn,  Mantchu  and  Tungasians  belong  to 
great  atook ;  that  the  Turkomans,  as  well 
Ibf  Ckudea,  Eins,  Laplaadsfs  and  Magyars 
iani)  present  another  stodc  closely 
asd  that  both  these  families  are  origin- 
tOMimotod  with  each  other. 

tribes  appear  also  as  the  once  sub* 
labitnitum  of  Iranian  civilisation.   So  in 
aoitli  of  Europe,  where  the  Finnic  rsce 
the  Scandmawns. 
the  lame   great  family  appears  also  in 
M  the  subduod  or  primary  element.    It 
pcobsblsy  that  the  aboriginal  languages 
lia,  which  attained   their   full  develop- 
is  the  Dekhan  dialects,  belong  to   this 
sot  only  by  a  general  analogy  of  strue- 
tmt  also  by  an  original  and  traceable 
U-- He  remarks    that  colonies   may 
preaerfo  the  aneient   form,  or  become 
of  a  great  change.     Tbns    fhe 
Isnguage   of  Tibet,  which  is  in  the 
traditions   the  land   of  their  earliest 
I,  may  have  been  preserved  by  the 
iti  who  formed  the  Chinese  empire,  while 
sent  further  in  its  development, 
laiimilar  poaition  we  find  another  mem- 
that  family  in  western  Europe-    It  there 
the  C^ts,  in    the  Iberiaiis  and  Can* 
whose  language  is   preserved  in  the 
(Biacayans).    Those  tribes  were  once 
in  France  and  Spain,  probaUy  also 
Their  lanKuage  has  the  same  struc* 
and  certainly  some  signs  or  vestiges  of  a 
eonversion  in  roots,  with  the  Altai- 
idioms.    He  concludes  by  remarking  that 
^istsrieal  formula  respecting  this  forma- 
I vili  therefore  be  as  followa : — all  the  na- 
wbo  in  the  history  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
the  second   rank  as  to  the  civilising 
they  have  hitherto  dispUyed,  are  pro- 
aa   much  of  one  Aaiatic    origin  as  the 
aatiooa  are.     They  centre  on  the  nor- 
bordefs  of  the   Himalaya,   and  every 
it  Central  Asia  are  the  hostile,   ssvage 
>nrs  of    the  agricullarsl  Iranian  people 
thsy  ha\e  disturbed  nnd   dispossesaed 
kl   a^  of  history,  having   proba- 
ittasiaelvea   been    primitively   driven   by 
aa  nomades  by  agricuhurists,  from  a 
genial   common  home*    Ue   indicates, 
ly,  the    relation  of    this    great   fa- 
with    the    three    great   families    into 
the  leading  nations  of  civilization,  as 
IfSB  of  one  stock,  appear  to  be   divided. 
of  Cham,  Shem  and  Japhet  (lUe  last 
with  lado-Gssmaiiic)  represent  to 


ns  acieatifically  three  steps'  of  development  of 
the  same  stock.  He  asks  with  whieh  of  these 
leading  nations  is  that  great  Altai-Ural  fhmily 
originally  connected,  and  to  which  of  theae 
three  great  diviaions,  Chamism,  Semitism  and 
Japhetism  do  these  secondary  families  more 
particularly  approach.  •  He  considers  there  is 
no  doubt  of  such  a  connexion,  but  adds  that  at 
the  same  time  we  find  these  languages,  although 
very  inferior  to  those  Indo*Oermanic  tongues, 
more  neariy  allied  to  them  than  to  Chanaam 
and  Semitism.  They  represent  like  Cham  and 
Shem,  a  lower  degree  <^  development,  if  com- 
pared with  the  Iranian  languages,  but  a 
degree  of  their  own,  starting  as  it  were 
from  the  opposite  pole.  The  tongues  of 
High  Asia  form  with  these  most  perfect  langu- 
ages, a  decided  opposition  to  the  Charoitieand 
Semitic  branches.  They  are  more  advanced 
than  these,  and  therefore  later,  but  so  to  say, 
advanced  in  awrong  or  leas  imperfect  way.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  he  proposes  to  call  this 
whole  family  the  Turanian,  and  the  Indo-Qer" 
manic  or  Indo-European  the  Iranian,  following, 
as  was  said,  the  antithesis  of  Iran  and  Toran  es- 
tablished by  Heeren  and  Carl  Bitter,  And,  in- 
deed, be  adds  the  more  we  go  back  to  the  most 
ancient  historical  traditions  of  the  Japbetio 
family,  particularly  in  India  and  Peraia,  the 
more  we  see  how  the  two  branches,  the  Iranian 
and  the  Turanian,  though  alwaya  in  oppositioo 
to  each  other  are  to  be  conaidered  but  as 
diverging  lines  from  the  common  centre.  (See 
Lassen,  Indische  Alterthnmskonde,  p.  728) 
In  a  note,  he  adds  that  Doctor  Max  Mnller, 
gave  him  the  following  data  for  this  ssser- 
tion.  '*  In  the  hymns  of  the  Big  Veda, 
we  find  still  the  clearest  traces,  that  the 
five  principal  tribes,  the  Tadu,  Turvasa, 
Druhyu,  Anu,  and  Pum,  were  closely  con- 
neoted  by  the  ties  of  nationality,  and  had  their 
goda  in  common.  In  the  succeeding  age,  that 
of  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Mahabharata,  theae  five 
nationa  are  repreaented  aa  the  aona  of  TayatI 
one  of  the  old  fathers  of  mankind.  Yayati  curses 
four  of  his  sons,  and  the  corse  of  the  Tur-vasa 
is,  to  live  withont  laws  and  attacKsd  to  beastly 
vices  in  the  land  of  barbarians  in  the  North. 
In  thii  naase  of  Tnr^vasa,  as  well  as  afterwards 
in  the  name  given  to  the  Iado*8cythian  kings 
in  the  history  of  Kashmir,  Tiiroshka,  we  find 
the  same  root  as  in  the  Zend  Tura,  the  name  of 
the  nationa  in  the  north.  But  *^tura"  itself  means 
quick,  from  tier,  to  run,  to  fly,  and  thua  the 
very  name  of  theae  tribes  gives  the  same  cha- 
racteristic of  tbeae  nomadic  equestrian  tribes, 
which  afterwards  is  ascribed  to  them  by  Firdusi, 
and  which  makes  them  always  appear  in  India 
as  well  as  on  the  Sassanian  iaaeriptiona  of 
Persia,  as  the  An-iran,  or  non-Arian  people  • 
that  is,  as  the  enenues  of  the  agricultural  and 
civilising  nations.'* 
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And.  (utther  on,  lie  tdds,  likewise,  bis  belief  I  and  tbe  Mongolian, 
tbat  Wilhelm  voii  Humboldt  has  established  '  ' 
the  e  annexion  between  tbe  Polynesian  lan- 
yuaites  and  the  Malay  or  the  language  of  Malac* 
ea,  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  that  this  Malay  lan- 
guage itself  bears  the  eharacter  of  the  non- 
Iranian  branch  of  the  Japhetic  family.  Whe* 
ther  the  Papua  languages,  spoken  in  Australia 
and  New  Ouinea  and  by  the  aborii^ines  of 
Borneo,  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  and  of 
some  smsll  Polynesian  islands,  be  a  primitive 
type  of  the  same  siook  as  the  Malay  which 
aCterwards  in  many  parts  superseded  it,— is  a 
point  that  in  his  opinion  most  remain  uncertain 
until  we  recdve  from  the  hands  of  the  mission- 
aries a  Papua  grammar.  But  we  thus,  he 
adds,  see  that  Asia  (with  the  exception  of  Chi- 
na and  Tibet),  the  whole  of  En  rope  and  proba- 
bly of  America  and  the  Polynesian  islands  (at 
least  in  their  secondary  stock)  belong  to  one 
great  original  family,  divided  into  the  Iranian 
and  Turanian  branches  and  he  calls  this  detini* 
tively  the  Japhetic  race*  In  many  parts  we 
know  that  the  Turanian  race  has  preceded  the 
Iranian  :  its  language  certainly  represents  an 
anterior  step  or  preceding  degree  of  develop* 
ment.  In  some  parts  we  find  that  the  Tnra* 
nian  race  succeeded  to  a  still  older  native  ele* 
ment. 

.  Dr.  Pritchard's  third  family  of  languages 
belonging  to  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  are  the 
Chinese  and  Indo-CLinese  idioms  or  the  mono* 
syllabic  and  Indo-Chinese  languages.  They 
are,  however,  in  his  opinion,  associated  by  the 
resemblance  of  their  structure,  consisting  of 
monosyllabic  words  and  not  by  «ny  considerable 
DumUer  of  common  vocables.  Other  lauf^uagea 
have  monosyllabic  roots,  as  the  Sanskrit,  but 
the  words  of  the  Sanskrit  become  polysyllabic  in 
oonatruction  ;  not  so  the  Chinese,  which  are 
incapable  of  inflection,  and  do  not  admit  the 
use  of  particles  as  a  supplement  to  this  defect — 
the  position  of  words  and  sentences  being  the 
principal  means  of  determining  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  Baron  WUIiam  von  Humboldt  has 
observed  that  conversation  in  these  langusfi^es 
therefore  requires  a  greater  intellectnal  effort 
than  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  sentenoss  spoken  in  the  inflected  languages. 
And  he  remarks  that  all  the  nations  who  speak 
these  laognages  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  each  other  in  their  mental  character  and  dis* 
position,  and  still  more  obviously  in  their  phy- 
sical characters,  in  which,  however,  some  varie- 
ties are  observable.  Strongly  marked  as  the 
peculiarity  of  the  monosylhbic  languages  un- 
doubtedly is,  they  are  not  as  a  class  so  com* 
pletely  insulsted  as  many  persons  imagine. 
The  Bhotia  or  Tibetan  language  belongs  to  this 
family,  but  it  is  in  some  respects  intermediate 
between  the  monosyllabic  languages  in  general 


is  one  of  the  M 
tarian  group.  "I 

Dr,  Latham  however  is  of  opinion  (JM 
Brit.  Anodaiion  1845,  p.  77)  that  in  id 
tion  to  their  grammatical  analogy  there  ii 
absolute  glosssrial  affinity  between  the  Isi 
of  Tibet  and  China,   and  he  thinks  thst 
same  may  be  asserted  of  the  laagusgei  of 
transgangetie  paniaanhu  In  examining  thou 
bolaries  of  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  "^ 
and  Siamese  toncues,  words  are  found  ia 
dialect  which  have  been  toet  in  others,  he 
tions  that  the  general  affinities  of  tkeie 
Chinese  ton$(ues  are  remarkable,  and  ihd{ 
Chinese,  Tibetan,  Bhootan,  iiurmese, 
and  all  the  so-called  mosoeyllabic  Ui 
hitherto  known,  are  allied  to  each  other.  A 
number  of  MaUy  roots   are  monesylUbie^ 
Malay  languages  being  roonosyllahie  oaei^ 
the  superaddition  of  inflictions  evolved  o' 
composition  and  euphonic  processes  hip(hl 
veloped.  And,  he  continues,  '*  the  Den 
of  tongues  akin  to  the  monoayllabic  is  tk 
Caucaustts.    The  numerous  langusiees  of 
class  have  long  been  reduced  to  four 
the  (^rgian,  tlie  Lesgian,  the  Ciro 
Misdshegi.     That  these  four  are  fai 
ly   one,  may  be  seen  from  Klaprotk*t 
whose   classification   seems    only  proi 
These  tongues,  dealt  with  em  maue,  hsto 
affinities  with  the   mononyllabic  tonfcuei^j 
with   the  Malay   Unguage,   the  mi 
character  is  modified    by   the  evolutiea 
glutinational  and  inflectional  proceisc% 
much  by  euphonic  procesees.     An  oi 
tinuity  of  lanfnisge,  displaced  at  preaeatl 
Turkish  and  Mongol,  is  thua  assumed  forj 
between  Caueaaus  and   Thibet.     (Dr. 
im  Rep.  BrU.  An.  1845.  pp.  71,  78.) 
same  author  observes    that    a  moac 
basis    of     separate    words    is    proi 
assumed   as  the  fundamental  dement 
which  inflections  are  evolved  by  a«glulii 
and    amalgamation.      This  makes  it 
that  poly-syntlietic  tongues,  like  the  At 
may  be  represented   in   their  earlier  i 
monosyllabic  tongues  like  thd  Chinese, 
sarial  investigations  confirm  both  these 
There  is  a  radical  unity  for  the  diffeieat^ 
rian  groupa  of  the  Asia  Polygktta, «.  9- 
seer,  Ten^sean,  Samoeide,  &c.,  and  a 
for  the   Turk,  Mongol,  and  MancAa 
Eaeh  and  all  of  these   have  affiaities 
monosyllabic  tongues*  and  thiongh  thess 
the  Malay  and  Caucasian. 

Polynesia,  he  adda,  preeento  the  first  sf 
anoe  of  isolation,  in  the  languages  ^ 
Guinea,  Australia,  &c.,  t.  e.  the  Nb 
tongues.  The  philological  efidence  of 
being  akin,  either  to  the  Malay  er  Tsiaol 
guages,  is,  he  thinks,  at  present  iadefiaite 
inconcluaiye.    And,  Sottthem  India,  tfa 
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ijidin  hfli-mii^esy  ke  aajSi  prMntihe  fint  ap- 
jmoM  of  iaoiaiioii  In  the  Umgiuiges  of  eonti* 
Alii.  Bat,  althottgh  anplaoed  they  ean 
I7  be  oilied  isolate. 
^nem  tn^bim^^— •Subsequent  researches 
esUUishsd  the  affinity  of  the  languages 
SoQtheni  India,  and  Mr.  Logan  ( Jonrn.  Ind, 
YoL  iV,  Noa.  5  and  6,  May  and  Jane 
\  p*  310)  points  to  the  prolonged  inter- 
betveen  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of 
iadisB  Ocean  extending  ft«m  the  Arabian 
Perttan  Gulf  and  Red  Bea  to  the  Mosani- 
ehanael  on  the  weat  and  to  the  Indo- 
in  Seas,  on  the  eaat.  He  believes  that 
ikorei  of  the  Indian  Ooean  were  oecnpied 
nees  la  an  adranoed  stage^  before  the  seeds 
JiUther  eivilisation  germinated  in  the  basins 
Nile  and  Euphrates ;  amongst  whom  were 
itiag  tribes  who  spread  themselves  over 
habitable  island  of  the  Eastern  Ooean 
Madagaaoar  to  the  Fiji  group.  Amongst 
foreign  inlluenoes,  he  adds,  of  which  the 
oe  can  be  clearly  traced,  two  are  of  the 
i  extent  and  greatest  importance^  The 
entirely  African  and  Indo-African  in  its 
embraced  the  whole  Indian  Archi- 
ll Aottralia  and  Papnanesia,  and  certainly 
ed  a  portioa  of  Micronesia,  thouirh  whe- 
at extended  to  Polynesia  he  is  doubtful. 
,raeea  to  which  this  influence  must  be  re- 
prevailed  Blong  the  shores  and  islands 
lodian  Ooean,  from  Africa  to  Polynesia, 
•ole  limits  being  those  of  the  monsoons, 
k  infers  thst  when  they  thus  spread  tliem- 
over  Africa,  India  and  the  Indian 
hiio,  there  could  have  been  no  civilised 
Iranian,  Burmese  or  Siamese  races, 
tea  to  hinder  them. 

hingnage  of  their  population  b^onged 

intermediate  between  the  monotonie 

inflectional,  and  had  strong  and  direct 

to  the  other  familiea  of  langnage  of 

ttags,— the  Ugro  Tartarian,  Japarese,  old 

and  African,  and   to  a  certain  eitent, 

the  American,  which  last  may  be  oonsider- 

eoastituting  a  peculiar  family.    Amongst 

kit  preserved  examples  of  these  languages 

Formoaa»  Philippine  and  the   Anetra- 

•sd  he  ihhiks  i(  probable  that  some  of  the 

Milaneaian  languagea  will  be  found  to 

ly  ebaraoteristic. 

briefly  remarking  en  the  progress  of  Eth- 

ia  Oeeaniea  and  America,  Dr.  Pritchard 

tteations  that  bendes  much  other  valuable 

ion,  the  great  work  of  Baron  Hum* 

on    the    Kavi    speech,  has    afforded 

Japortant  result  that   the    reaemblanees 

to  esist  between  the  nations  of  the 

s  in  the  Paeifie  Ocean  termed  Polynesian 

the  tribes  of   the  Indian   Archipelago, 

and  MadagascaTi  aie  not,  as  some 


persons  have  thought,  the  effect  of  casuAl  in* 
terconrse,  but  are  essential  affinities,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  construction  of  these  languages. 
For  the  proofs  of  this  assertion,  and  of  the 
ultimate  fact  in  ethnology  which'  nsults  from 
it,  vis.  that  the  races  of  people  are  themselves 
of  one  origin,  he  refers  to  Humboldt's  work. 
The  Papua  languagea,  or  those  spoken  by  the 
black  and  woolyhaired  nations^  are  for  the 
most  pan  as  yet  unexplored,  but  the  dialects  of 
the  Papuan  races  often  parUke  more  or  less  of 
the  Polynesian.  Whether  this  arises  frbm  the 
adoption  by  the  Papua  of  tbe  Polynesian  vech- 
bukry  haa  not  been  determined,  though  most 
persons  incline  to  this  last  optoiou.-  It  is, 
however,  now  well,  known  that  some  black 
nations  have  Polynesian  dialects.  The  idiom  of 
the  Fijian  iskndeis,  for  example,  is  properly  a 
dialect  of  the  Polynesian,  language. — (Dr.  JMt- 
chard  in  R^,  £rU.  Asm.  1847,  pp.  341  to 
2fi0.) 

Dr.  Pritchard  makes  bis  FOtRTH  family,  the 
Syro-Arabisn  languages,  which  he  says,  appear 
to  have  been  spoken  from  the  very  earliest  times 
by  the  various  nations  who  tnhabUed  that  pArt 
of  Asia  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Tigris.   • 

Chevalier  Bunsen  names-  these  the:  Semitic 
stock  of  languages  amongst  which  he  includto 
thoee  ofthe  Hebrews  and  other  tribes  of-  Oanaan 
or  Pakstine  inclusive  of  the  Phenidane  >— the 
Aramaic  tribes  of  Arani^  Syria,  Miesopetanria 
and  Babylonia,  spesking  Syrian  in  the  west  and 
the  so-oalled  Chaldaio  in  the  east  ^  and  thirdly, 
the  Arabians,  whose  knguage  is  connected 
(through  the  Himyaritic)  with  the  Ethiopic, 
the  ancient  (now  the  sacred)  language  bf 
Aby^sink. 

Modem  lanffua^es.^-Hht  Sanskrit  language 
is  not  spoken  in  any  part  of  India,  but  up  till 
the  introduction  by  the  British,  of  the  westefn 
forms  of  education,  every  brahmin  learned  Bah- 
skrit  and  many  of*  them  were  learned  men. 
These  have  greatly  disnppeared.  Sanskrit  arid 
ita  congeners  are  inflectional  languages,'  aftfer 
the  manner  of  the  languages  of  Europie  ;  while 
the  Turk,  Mongol,  Tangns,  and  Ugrian,  in  the 
North  and  ^est,  and  the  Tamil  in  the  South, 
are  agglutinate  tongues.  The  Tibetan,  Burmese, 
and  all  the  Nepalese  dialects  are  monosyllabic 
tongnea.  The  Sanskrit  differs  from  the  Tamil 
of  the  South,  and  much  more  so  from  the  Ti- 
betan, Nepakse  and  Burmese,  on  its  North  aikl 
West.  It  has  no  relations  with  the  Arabic,  AW 
menian,  Iron  or  modem  Persian.  The  nearest 
congeners  to  the  Sanskrit  are  the  Sarmati^i 
languages  of  the  Bassian  Empire,  then  tltfe 
classical  tongues  of  Borne  and  Greece,  theh 
those  of  Oermaay  and  the  Keltic,  thk  dass  6f 
languages  being  called  the  Indo- (Germanic.  Of 
the  Sdavonic  and  Lithuaiunn,  the  (wo  branches 
of  the  SarmatUn,  the  affinttks  of .  the  Banskl^ 
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^re  clQ8es|st,  aBid  doser  vrUli  iVe  LiihoanU^ 
ihan  with  any  other  known  tongue.  Saaflcrit, 
next  to  liHh.aaDifin  is  moat  like  tl^e  Sclavonic. — 

Sfinaknt  was  a  dead  language  in  the  time  of 
Buddha.  The  alphabet  of  the  oldeat  Sanskrit 
iDanuacri|>t  and  oldeat  composttion  in  Sanskrit 
is  of  Pali  odgin.     The  Sauskrit  and  Pali  are, 
both,   dead  languages.     It  will  thus  be  ob- 
aerved  that  the  Anan  or  Sanskrit  speaking 
lases  of  India,  seem  tp  have  bean  closely  oon- 
nected  with  the  Zend-speaking,  Oveek-^peaking 
Latin*speaking«  6erman«>sp€iaking,  aaid  Sola- 
Tonio^speaking  raoes,  and  not  at  aU  with  the 
Arabic,  Phenaeian  and  Hebvew  families.    San- 
skrit in  aU  its  perfiBotaon  waa  at  one  time,  pro« 
bably  between  the  mghtb  and  fourth  centuries 
B.  &,  the  ispokea  language  of  that  raee  which 
immigrated  into  India  from  Central  Asia,  and 
to  which  modern  jorientalisls  giro  the  name  of 
Ariao.  The  Hindi,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Bengali  and 
others  of  the   languages  of  India,  have  their 
own  ancient  literatures ;  but  even  where  these 
languages  iare  in  no  way  connected   with  the 
Arian  stook,  the  subjects  of  their  compositions 
are  all  referable  to  those  of  the  Sanskrit.     The 
Sanslonta  Yach,  the  '*  Perfect  Language,*'  is 
the  vehide  of  the  older  literature  of  almost 
every  part  of  India.    According  to  a  reviewer 
of  tlto  works  of  Ernest  Curtius,  that  author  is  of 
opinion  that  the  anoeators  of  the  peoples  of 
India,  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, Slaves  and  Kelts,  were  origiaaUy  one 
people  dwelling  in  the  uplanda  of  Asia :  and 
that  the  first  to  separate  themselves  from  this 
united  Arian  or  Indo-European  family,  and  to 
push  their  way  into   Europe,  was  the  Kelts, 
they  wen  followed  by  the  Germans,  and  these 
by  the  Slaves  and  Letts.  The  next  great  swarm 
that  deserted  the  hive  and  left   behind  them 
the  progenitors  of  the  Medo-Persians  and  the 
Indians,  was  oomposed  of  the  common  anoss- 
tors  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    But  Sanskrit, 
though  Uie  latest  researches  have  exploded  the 
theory  that  it  was  the  actual  parent  of  that 
hrge  stock  of  languages,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Indo-European    a|id  extends  from 
India    to  the    Americas,    eomprising    Zend, 
Persian,  A%han,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin  and 
all  their  progeny — the  Cdtic,  the  Sclavonic, 
the  Tentonie  and  Scandinavian   families,  the 
languages  of  the  whole  Japhetic  branch  of  man- 
kind,    it  is  not  denied,  that  while  it  is  the 
actual  pannt  of  some,  as  the  Teutonic  and 
ScUvonic  families,  it  is  certainly  the  eldest 
JbsoAer  of  and  preaenta  older  and  more  original 
fofmfli  than  all  the  rest.  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
howeivier,   iwho  does  not  aoos|>t  the  ordinary 
chronology  of  the  world'a  age,in  his  history 
qf  Ancient  Sanskrit    Literaiure,  divides  the 
iflerval  in. which  it  appeared^  into  four  pchoda 


The  «nit  of  Hum.  Aa  Chaidw  perH 
compulss  tQ  have  lasted  fnun  1,S00  to  1^ 
3.  Cm  and  during  thist  time  the  mast 
of  tho  Vedic  hymns  were  composed.  Thei 
or  Mantra  period  lasted  from  1,000  to  800 
C,  and  its  hymns  bear  traow  of  the  grawthi 
a  sacerdotal  epiht  and  ayatism.  Thstkiil 
BiiahmMa  period  lasted  bom  800  to  6Mi 
C'  In  these  ancient  litar^ioal  hooks,  tke 
applie^tioaiof  the  hymis,  is  iprssoihid 
painful  miautsMiBs,  and  ofiten  <witk'a  uhzIi 
chjldMh  attei^eioaUotei^atataoB.  Hisk 
peripd  i«  that  of  the  Sutxaa  or  a| 
nrhich  the^remonial  pceacriptiona  won : 
to  a  more  compact  form  and  toa  men 
«nd  scientific  sy/item* 

Amongst  the  most  recent  wrften  n 
spoken  tongues  of  India  have  been  Sir 
I  Perry  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Caldwell, 
remark  that  the  brahmins  make  a  simph 
sification  of  the  languages  of,  India 
mainly  on  geographieal  considerations,  bji 
five  northern  languages   are  grouped  i 
class  and  five  southern  ones  in  anothtf, 
the  denominations   of  panch  Gaur  snd 
Dravid,  applying  the  term  Gaur  or  Besf 
all  northern  India  while  that  of  DrsridiliJ 
name  of  that  part  of    the  Goromandd 
lying  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
lels  of  north  latitude,  is  applied  to  the 
Peninsula.    Their  classification  is  ss 


The  five  Disi 

1.  Tamil. 

2.  MarathL 
8.  Gamatib. 
i.  Telingaor 
5.  Gujersti. 


The  five  Gaur. 

1,  Saraswati  (extinct) 

2.  Kanoji 
8,  Gaur  or  Bengali. 

4.  Mathala  or  Tirhuti 

5.  Orissa  or  Vrya. 

Dr.  Caidwdl,  in  his  Comparative  6i 
remarka  that  by  the  term  Gaoffasr 
are  meant  the  Bhashaa  or  Pracrits  or 
lar  tongues  spoken  in  northern  ladis, 
ones  of  which  have  since  ceased  to  be 
or  have  merged  into  othera.    At  prMll 
languages  which  may  be  oonaideied 
Bengalit  Hindi  with  its  neighbour  the 
stani,  Punjabi,  Gtgarathi,  Matathi*  lka< 
guages  of  Kashmir  and  Nepal,  akogcthtf  C 
The  PandiU  named  the  five  Draviia,  tbf 
linga,  Kaxnatika,  Mahratha,  Guqaia^aad 
vida  or  Tamul  proper,  but  at  prmsat  Br. 
■well  displaoes  the  Gurjaia  or  Gigaia' 
the  Marnthi,  and  oonaiden  the  Diavida 
of  Tamul,  the  Telinga,  Talaaga,  er 
and  the  Karnataka,  £innada  or  Csaa 
be  the  three  principal  languages  of  the 
dian  family,  and  he  adds  tfaemto  the  3M 
the  Tulu,  and  the  uneuUivated  To^a, 
Gond  and  Ku,  making  altogether  Bim 
dian  or  T^mnlian  tonpnea^     Of  ths^ 
tottguea  the    Kashmirii   Uria  aad 
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ii  He  bBKna^  spokea  in    the  Bmallett! 
m.  Btti  tlie  JiuMn;  Siod!,  Panjabi,  Haniii, 
ri,  ind  KMkani,  are  otlM  HbkK  dia* 
Mr.  Elphinttmie,  kowever,  makea  aa- 
danifieBtioii.      He  aatii^a  Gojei^ti  to 
wrtbeni  and  Urya  to  tha  aontbeni  langa. 
ind  the  Hatga  brahmina  in  Canara,  give  a 
lirt  of  Dravida,  in  whieh  they  exclude  tke 
A7  on  the  Malabar  eoaat  where  thtj  them* 
aiedomioiled«    These  brahMinica)  dlvi- 
koirefer,  are  not  fonnded  on  any  eeienti- 
iples,  ftnr  the  laognagea  of  India  from 
UimakyBa  to  Ceylon,  it  is  now  known,  be- 
to  two  essentially  different  atocks,  tie  :  the 
or  Tamalian,  sueh  as  Kamatioa, 
Malayalam,  Tain,  and  Tamu),  and 
of  nodoubted  Sanskrit  orisin  or  the 
or  Sanskrit  stoek.    He  romarka  that  the 
y  between  the  Telngu  and  ILamatioa  is 
that  in  order  to  make  the  oorrespond- 
oonplete  it  frequently  suffices  to  chang:e 
"  or  an  inflection,  and  Ellis  shows  both 
langniiges  to  be  coirnate  with  Tamnl. 
the  Tamul  speaking  inhabitants  of   the 
del  Coast  can  make  themselves  intel- 
when  they  ^et  into  the  districts  on  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  where  Halaya- 
ii  vernacular.     So  the  language  of  Tuluva 
the  coast  of  Canara),  has  a  strong  resem- 
to  that  of  Malayala,  though  the  Tuluva 
It  race  are  unable  to   understand   their 
tlam  neiehbours.     The  languagea  or  dia- 
of  the  aboriginal  mountain  races  occupy- 
the  Neilgherries,   are  Taroulian,  and  the 
tt  of  the  mountains  of  Coorg  is  a  dialect 
tt.    On  the  crest  of  the  high  and  roman* 
ge,  extending  from    Cochin  to    Gape 
,  and  reaching  to  8,000  or  9,000  feet 
the  sea,   Francis  Buchanan  found  that 
tribea  spoke  a  dialect  differing  only  in 
from  Tamnl.    The    language  of   the 
ineers  of  Bajmahal  dividing  Bengal  from 
;  ahounds  in  terms  common  to  the  Tamnl 
Ungu,  and  Mr.  Hodgson,   after  oompar* 
the  vocabukuriea  of  seven  languages  now 
hy  rude  tribes  in  Central  India,  pro- 
all  of  them  to  belong  to  the  Tamulian 
while  the  Brahui  on  the  mountaina  west 
>  are  said  to  have  a  language  very  like 
of  the  Toda*  Thus  a  closely  allied  family  of 
extends  over  all  southern  India,  crop- 
out  on  the  hill  tops  in  Central  India^  on 
aouotains  in  the  west,  and  perhaps  also 
'  le  on  the   southern  slopes  of  the  Hi« 
II.    AcHnding  to  Bask,   Singhalese  be- 
to  the  same  family,  and   Lassen  states 
^  Isnguages  of  the  Laocadives  and  Mai* 
oome  within  the  same  category, 
the  North,  however,  we  meet  with  Ian* 
of  a  different  family,  springing  from 
conquerors  who,  during  the  thirty 


oentufiea  peeeding  the  Christian  era,  'migmted 
from  central  Aaiay  entered  India  from  the  north 
and  nerthiwest,  and  diffused  themselves,  their 
language,  their  religion  and  their  brahminical 
distinctions,  over  the  plains  of  India,  at  a 
period  before  the  authentic  history  of  this 
country  begins.  According  to  thia  view  there- 
fore, the  principal  languagea  of  India  ahould  be 
arranged  as  under : 

(a) — Arian,Sanskritbid,  or  Northern  Family. 
1  Hindi.  i  Kashmiri. 

a.  Hindustani  of  Urdu.        8  BengalL 

b.  Brij  Bhasha.  a  Tirhutu 
c  Rangri  BhashaorBhaka.  4  Gujarati. 

d.  Punjabi.  a  KachL 

e.  Multani.  6  Marathi. 
/.  Jataki.  A  Konkaui. 
ff,  Bindhi.  7  Urya. 

A.  Marwadi. 
i,  Haruti. 

• 

(b) — ^Turanian,  Tamuloid,  Dravidian  or  Sou- 
thern Family. 

1  Telugii  or  Tiling.  4  ICalayalam. 

%  Kamatica.  6  Tulu. 

3  Tamul.  6  Qondwani. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  languages  be- 
longing to  the  Arian  class  does  not  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  they  are  developmenta  of 
aome  tongue,  of  which  the  Sanskrit  is  the  culti- 
vated representative,  and  of  which  Magadha 
and  Pali  at  the  era  of  Asoka  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon,  waa  a  spoken 
form,  or  whether  Sanskrit  has  been  auperin* 
duced  upon  some  aboriginal  tongue,  aa  it  haa 
been  demonstrably  though  in  much  smaller 
quantity  upon  the  Tamuloid  languages  of  the 
South,  and  aa  French  has  been  introduced  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  Certain  it  ia  that  in  every  Arian 
tongue,  a  considerable  and  apparently  primitive 
element  ia  found  which  ia  not  traceable  to 
Sanscrit  and  which  in  Gujereti  is  reckoned  at 
one-third  of  the  whole  Isnguage. 

With  this  knowledge  of  so  much  in  common, 
in  the  several  Indian  tongues,  it  would  at  first 
view  seem  an  easy  matter  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  them.  But  at  the  fint  step  there  ia  thia 
difficulty  that  every  dialect  has  its  separate 
alphabet  and  every  province  has  two  or  three 
alphabets  in  use.  The  various  nationalitiea 
cannot  use  each  othen  books  nor  write  to  each 
'  other.  Even  were  it  possible  out  of  the  fourteen 
current  alphabeta  of  India  to  select  one  for  uni- 
versal use,  there  is  not  one  of  them  whioh  itia 
not  extremely  difficult  to  read,  difficult  to  write, 
and  difficult  to  print.  The  natives  tbemselvea 
cannot  read  them  fluently.  Even  pundita  and 
moonshees  are  continually  obliged  to  pause  for 
the  purpose  of  spelling  the  words.  A  fluent 
reader  of  any  of  the  native  characters  is  almost 
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unheard  of,  while  a  mere  boy  who  is  taught  the 
Romaft  characters  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  read  anything  that  is  ^sivea  to  him 
without  stopping.  Writinir,  it  may  well  be 
imagiDe.d,  is  st^  more  difficult.  As  a  general 
rule  it  is  impossible  to  write  last  in  the  native 
alphabet*  without  makimc  so  many  blunders 
and  omiseiona  that  the  manuscript  becomes. an 
unintelligible  scrawl.  The  greatest  difficulty 
of  all,  however,  occurs  in  printing.  For  one 
dialect  a  fount  of  type  is  required  consisting  of 
not  less  than  700  letters,  simple  and  compound; ' 
another  requires  900  letters  ;  a  third  1,000  and 
so  on,  the  cost  of  preparing  such  a  fount,  and 


the  difficulty  which  a  eompoaitor  hia  to  eoateal 
with  in  hairing  a  "case'*  iMfore  hia  with. tMi 
prodigious  colWotion  of  charaeterSy  are  giM 
With  one  cbanafiter  in  common  ose,  it  voiM 
have  been  comparatively  easy  to  frane  t«e 
dietioBariea — oae  with  words  oomoion  to  thi 
Arian  family » the  other  with  Dravidiaa  wonh] 
but  the  many  written  oharaoters  has  readt 
that  impossible  asd  before  the  end  of  the  li 
Century  if  no  uncKpected  change  occor, 
English  languaae  wUi  ha%e  become  the 
medium  of  interoaurse  between  the  vi 
races  in  India. 
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lidces  now  inthe  JB.  Indies.'^'So  one  of  tbe 
tiatiodft  or  races  of  those  who  wen  ooeapyinf 
India  and  Soath  fiastem  Asia,  prior  to  the  ma^ 
Jiomedan  invasionSi  retaio  any  atriotly  hietoneal 
tecord  of  the  routes  by  which  they  reached  their 

Jreaeot  localities  or  of  the  dates  of  their  advents, 
ke8e<irches  into  the  families  of  kncnage  to 
Irhich  the  spoken  dialects  belong,  and  the  exist- 
bjc  physical  peculiarities  of  the  several  races 
permit,  however,  the  belief  that  India  and  the 
islands  and  parts  of  South  Eastern  Asia  were 
peopled  long  prior  to  historic  times,  that  a  sue- 
cession  of  races  or  of  branches  of  the  same  bu- 
tnan  family,  have  entered  India  and  in  some 
Instances  become  amalgamated  with  or  been 
4lispersed  amongst  the  prior  occupants,  or  have 

1>nshed   them  further  on  into  less  peopled  or 
ess  ferfile  districts,  or  amid  forest    and  monn- 
lain  tracts.  In  India  proper  from  the  HimaUya 
to  Gape;  Comonn,  even  yet,  every  viUaf^e  and 
every   hamlet  have  small   bodies   of   predial 
slaves,  who   though  possessing  certain  minor 
agricultural  rights  are  not  allowed  to  purchase 
lanHs  ;  are  compelled  to  reside  outside  the  vil« 
lasre  walls,  and  are  prevented  quitting  the  lo- 
•calitv,  for  they  fiumish  the  only   free  labour, 
4lvailable  for  the  labors  of  the  field.    The  total 
Huftiber  of  the  non-Aryan  aborigines  and  oui> 
dastes  is  estimated  at  19,i50,000  people.  Also, 
within  the  walls  almost  of  every  town  and  vil- 
Isffo^  of  British  India  are  to  be.  seen  the  Ajrian 
lirahman^  the  rajpnt  of  varied  origin,  the  Arian 
^aisya  and  s«idra  hindoo,  the  Mongol  DiMngar, 
the  Gaoliy  the  Ahir  and  the  Earumbur,  roaho^ 
anedans  oT  Turk,  Mongol.  PerBian,   Affghan, 
Beloch,  Arab  and  African  descent,  and  severii 
ehfrvo  races  dwelling  ontside  the  walls,  all  testi- 
fying to  the  varied  routes  which  immigrants 
lind  conquering  nations  have  folowed.     Also, 
the  towns,  villages  and  hamlets  in  India  are 
multitudinous,  each  with   its  own  distinctive 
name,  neverchetess  of  very  few  of  th^o  names 
ean  the  origin,  be  traced,,  or  are  the  names  in- 
telligible to  the  present   inhabitants,  a  fact  of 
itself  showing  how  far  back  we  must  recede  info 
unknown  ages,  when  erideevottring  to  realise  the^ 

teriod  of  their  first  settlement.  The  new  taken 
y  General  Briggvis  that  the  eariier  ocenpants 
of  Indi*  entered  it  by  sueoesfliveincursions-aBd 
Ihat  tkouglr  their  reii^us  tenets  Utore  the 
eame,  one  horde  obtained  their  food  by  the 
ehase  dwdling  in  or  near  the  forests  abound- 
ing with  game  ;  the  other  occupied  the  open 
plains,  subsisting  on  the  milk  of  their  oow% 
and  buffaloes  and  feeding  on  the  flesh  of 
their  Hooks  and  sheep.  These  two  chnnes 
Were  eonstantly  at  war,  and  the  aame  aversion 
and  innate*  hostility  against  eaeh  other  exist  at 
the  present  day.  At  the  time  the  Aryan  hindiis 
entered  India,  both  cUsses  of  thfa  race  appear 
to  have  bear  ^jpread  oveir  the  whole  surfade 
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the  oouBtry,  under  the  aeferal  denoninatioBi 
of 


Mina 

Mer 

Bhil 

Dhirokoli 

Mhar 

Mang  or  Man 

Beder 

Dher 

Gaoli 

Kunimbar 

Gherumar 


Morawa  Banderwa 

KoMari  Chert 

t'um  Bengy 

Pariar  Koki 

Yenedy  Garro 

Gfaenchy  Kassia 

Barka  Hijin 

Tallari  Bhar 

Grond  Dhamak 

Kond  Dom. 

SawsfH  I 

He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  nnj 
of  the  territorial  divi^ons  of  the  eounuy  hin 
been  derived  from  these  earlier  Daces,  tk^ 
Kolwan  and  Kolwar  frum  the  Koi : 
Bhilwan  and  Bhilwara  from  the  Bhil. 

Mharashtra,  contracted  in  Mharatti)  bai 
the  Mhar.  ] 

Man-desa,  from  the  Mang  or  Man.         ] 

Beder  from  the  Beder. 

Gondwana  or  Gondwara  from  the  Goad. 

Or-desa  or  Orissa  from  the  Oria. 

Bengala  from  the  Bengi. 

Behar  from  the  Bhar. 

Merwar  or  Marwar  from  the  Mer, 
Ajmir,  Jessuhnir  and  Kombabniri  called 
chieftains  of  the  Mer  race. 

Ahirwara  from  the  Ahir. 

Mr.  Hodgson  briefly  aums  op  his 
the  groups  to  which  the  raeet  in  South 
Asia  belong,  in  the  remark  that  tlie  laM 
vestigHtors  of  liie  general  aobjeet  of 
oflinities  bolude  in  tlie  great  Mongoliaa 
not  merf  ly  the  high  A»an  nonudes,  ortbs' 
the  Mou|iols  and   the   Tangos,   but  allft 
Tibetan,  the  Chinese,    tbe  Indo-Chineaa^  ^ 
the  Tamulian.    And  under  the  term,  Tanflrij 
he  includes  the  Whole  of  the  aborigioei  of  r 
whether  eifilized  or  undvilixed;  ffoa 
Comonn  ta  the  snows^  esoept  the  inhabitot 
the  great  mountainous  belt  confining  the 
of  India  towarda  Tibet,  China  and  Ara. 
last  he  thinks  are,  in  the  North  West, 
from  the  Tibetan  stock  ;and  in  tlie  Sooth'] 
from  the  Indo-Ghineee  stod^ ;  the  92^  of  ' 
longitude,  or  the  fihanari   river  of 
apparently  fetto^g  the  dividing  line  of  the 
races,  which  are  each   vastly    nnmeraat 
strikin^y  diversified,  j^   essenti^y  oae^ 
as;  are  the  no  leas  numerous  iod  vaned 
the  single  Tattiulian  stock. 

Mr.  Hislop  took  almost  a  eimilar 
the  result  of  nia  phtlolotrical  inqairies. 

Turandan  ritces. — The  great  Tarukaj 
Tatar  family  of  languages  is  spoken  by 
tribes  from  the  Himalaya  to  Ohotsk  aai] 
Lapland  and  lududesthe  Hungarian, 
and  Tulkbk  tongues,  Inl]kdfa,anfi>ar 
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mnu. 


kmAm  of  this  finily  of  isnmiBges,  s^lran  hj 
mmhm  of  the  Turanian  laoe.  in  ike  sorth^ 
uetlw  Himalayan  tribea,  wiU  their  diaiecU, 
Meopyiog  fvom  nhe  K  unaware  on  the  Sntlcj  to 
thifiotiof  Baton  in  the  oxtrtme  east.  Tk&a 
Ibwftietbs  Lohittc  olaas,  oomfmaing  with  the 
inmm  ud  othera  of  the  Malay  poruoaolR,  the 
iUoedof  tfaa  Ma^a  tribes  am)  of  the  Miker  in 
Amn,  and  «f  the  Bodo,  Ka^ari,  Kuki  end 
Im  in  esstern  BengaL  Nearly  idat«d>  to  this 
istheKqi  or  Manda  fomily  of  Ungoagss  in** 
ig  the  Koi,  Qonthal,  and  Bhumi  of  Sinbhum 
isitero  Bettftal  and  the  Mondala  tyf  Ohota 
The  Knr  or  liuasi  and  the  Kovkpi  in 
ibad  end  westwards  in  the  foresto  of  she 
sad  Nerbndda,  ontii  they  oome  in  (wntaot 
tbs  Bhil  of  the  Yindhya  hitts,  and  the  Nahal 
Uaadeshy  belong  to  this  Kol  family,  indeed, 
bte  Mr.  Hislop  held  that  the  word  Kur  is 
I  witfa  i^oU  The  fourth  branch  is  the 
dIm  or  Draridian,  to  whieh  belong  the 
lid  of  Balnehistan,  the  Oondi,  the  Tuinva 
Kaaada,  the  Kamata  of  the  S.  Maratha 
try,  the  Todava  of  the  Neilgherriss ;  the 
ItyiliUB  of  Travanoore,  the  Tasanl  and  the 


_  dote  relationship  of  the  Eur 
jisd  th^iz  separation  from  the 
iBlttftrsted  by  a  few  example^. 
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Kar  or  Muasi  and  the  Korku  or  Knrka 
f4eN.  West  snd  west^  of.tl\e  Mehadeva  hills 
ia  knauage,  at  least,  quite  distinct  from 
6qM  tribes. 


Liiie  of  imm^ffraitUm*f^¥mm  thai  god^m^ 
phiosl  (iistribwtioR  of  the  Kol  and  Draividiait 
iangiiages,  Mr.  Hisiop  sake  "  may  we  not 
ooncliide  then  that  while  the.  stream  of  Dra^ 
ridian  population^  as  OfidenoeJ  by  4he  Bmhui 
in  Baluehistani  entered  India  by  the  Norih? 
west,  that  of  the  Kpl  finnily  seems  io  have 
found  admisaioii  by  the  North  east ;  and  a* 
the  one  flawed  South.'  lowards<  Cape  Kum^iri 
(Comorin)  awl  4ho  other  in  the  ayuose  direetioii 
towards  Cape  Benmaaia,  a  part  of  each  ^ppeara 
to  hare  met  and  crossed  in  eentral  India."  ¥his 
hypothesis,  a  Reviewer  asmarks,rssts  oa  thoprsr 
senoa  of  the  Brshoi  in  Baluciiistaa  a  fast 
however  whioh  is  not  ineoBsistent  with  th# 
aopposttion.  that  the  Dtavidiall  tribes,  may  also* 
have  entered  India  from  the  )<forth  l^ast,  of 
even  aerdss  the  fiimidaya,  as  the  Kanawari, 
Nofwar,  Ohepang  and  other  tribes  have  ione^ 
while  the  Kol  tribes  were  an  offshoot  from  • 
latter  horde,  the  main  body  of  whieh  entered  the 
Eastern  Peninsula.  The  Brahui  may  have 
been  driven  westward  from  the  upper  Indus  by 
the  invading  Arians* 

Clievalier  Bvpsen,  (Bepprt  Brit.  Associatioii 
1847)  mentions  that  throughout  Asia,  the  two 
great  nations  who  once  centred — the  one  in  the 
Altai  and  the  pasture  land  towards  the  Himalp* 
ya,  the  pther  having  its  centre  in  the  Ural 
mountain \ — appear  in  Asia  as  the  subdued  of 

frin^ary  element,  as  the  subdued  substratum  of 
r^niap  oivilisation,  ^nd  that  the  aboriginal 
languages  of  India  which  attained  their  full  de«» 
velopment  in  the  Dekhan.  dialects,  belong  to 
that  stock, 

Mr.  Hodgson,  writing  on  this  point,  gires 
as  his  opinion,  that  every  mediom  of  proof 
which  has  been  employed  to  demonstrate  the 
unity  of  the  Iranian  fsmily  is  available  to  d^ 
monetrate  the  nnity  of  the  Turanian  and  that 
the  Tamulian,  Tibetan,  Indo-Chinese,  Tavgii4y 
Ohinese^  Mongol  and  Tnrk  are  so  many|branofar 
ee  of  anothersiagle  family,  via.  the  Turanian. 

Professor  Muller  is  of  opinion  that  wheii 
the  Arian  tribes  immigrated  into  the  north 
of  India,  they  came  as  a  warrior  people — van- 
quishing, destroying  and  subjecting  the  savage 
and  despised  inhabitants  of  those  countries. 
But  that,  in  the  cpuntries  south  of  the  Vindhya, 
their  entry  was  in  the  way  of  colonization,  and 
instead  of  introducing  their  own  Sanskrit  lad- 
|[uage,  they  adopted  those  of  th^  southerly  pfi- 
tions^-refined  and  improved  them  till  thev 
even  rivalled  the  Sanscrit  in  perfection,  though 
th^re  remain  up  to  the  present  day,  in  souie 
part.s  of  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula,  sayage 
tribes  never  reached  by  the  superior  civflizatipn 
of  the  Arian.  But,  although  the  4Hau  con* 
querors  seem  to  have  crushed  and  extiuguistt* 
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ed  the  great  mam  of  the  aborigiiiil  inhabitanti 
in  the  north  of  India,  yet  some  of  these 
Aiitoehthones,  or  earlier  inhabitants  of  India, 
who  were  eoosidered  by  the  brahmins  as  im- 
pure and  nnworthy  to  partake  of  th«r  religions 
BHcrifices,  found  a  refuge  io  the  thiok  forests  of 
the  mountainous  districts,  and  in  the  eountries 
south  of  the  Yindhya  range,  while  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  of  them  were  tolerated  by 
the  brahmins,  so  as  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  oonstitnting  the  elass  of  Budras,  to 
whom  though  they  were  not  considered  as 
twice-born,  like  the  three  other  classes,  some 
few  civD  rights  were  conceded  and  to  whom  in 
latter  days  e? en  a  brahminical  origin  was  attri- 
buted.—-(jPro/  Max  Mulier,  Bep.  Brit.  A$$. 
1847,  p.  8S0.) 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  also  of  opinion  that  all  the 
aborigines  of  India,  are  Northmen  of  the  Soythic 
stem,  and  he  considers  this  riew  to  be  justly 
inferable  from  their  physioal  charaoteristics. 
He  thinks,  howcTcr,  that  ?ery  careful  in?esti« 
gation  will  alone  enable  ns  to  dodde  whether 
t  hey  owe  their  confessedly  soythic  physiognomy  to 
the  Tangus,  the  Mongol  or  the  Turk  branch  of 
the  Tartars  or  Scythians  and  whether  they  im- 
migrated from  beyond  the  Himalayas  at  one 
period  and  at  one  point  or  at  several  periods  and 
at  as  many  points.  Members  of  that  stock,  he 
continues,  are  found  from  their  original  seats  on 
the  north  of  the  Himalaya  south  wnrds  to  the 
seas,  and  between  Oilgit  and  Chittagonfc  there 
are  a  hundred  passes  over  the  Himalayas  and 
its  south  eastern  continuation  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  through  which  they  may  have  mi- 
grated  ages  upon  ages  before  the  dawn  of 
legend  and  of  chronicle.  In  every  extensive 
jungly  or  hilly  tract  throughout  .the  vast  con- 
tinent of  India  there  exist  hundreds  of  thou- 
aands  of  human  beings  in  a  state  not  materially 
different  from  that  of  the  Germans  as  described 
by  Tacitus  and  he  adds  that  these  primitive 
races  are  the  ancient  heritors  of  the  whole  soil, 
from  all  the  rioh  and  open  parts  of  which  they 
were  expelled  by  the  hindus. 

Dr.  Pritchard  has  alto  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  Arian  hindus  crossed 
the  Indus,  they  drove  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
across  the  Yindhya  mountains  and  the  Nerbiidda 
into  the  Dekhan,  where  they  still  dwell,  speak- 
ing their  native  languages,  though  niixed  more 
or  less  with  the  Sanskrit  of  their  Arian  coiique- 
rers.  (Beport  for  1 847  of  British  Ass.  pp.  8, 
412,  250.)  At  another  place,  however,  be  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  expulsion  of  these 
races  from  Hindustan  into  the  Dekhan  has 
been  assumed  on  insufficient  proof,  but  they 
still,  he  adds,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India  and  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  Their  idioms,  the  Tamul, 
Telugu  and  Karnaticai  are  sister  dialects  of  one 


speech  and  he  oonewa  with  Proiessor  Baik  «i» 
regards  the  languages  of  the  AOaatsiB  trihsi 
of  India,  the  Bhil,  the  Gond,  the  Toda  mI 
others  as  also  of  the  Tartar  stock  asd  nsatHd 
that  some  curious  analogies  have  been  obaendj 
between  the  Tamalian  and  other  dialaeti  off 
Peninaula,  and  the  languages  of  Anikislia> 

JBooe  dMinetUmi  i\rofc-i4ruuu.-*lt  auy 
here  remarked  that  to  all  these  prior  non, 
Arian  immigrants  applied  the  most  oont 
ous  expressions,  Daaya  or  country  people, 
cust-eatera,  Hoie-dwellera,  Rqeetors  of  Ii 
Monkey-tribes,  snakes,  fce.  but  the  tarn 
frequently  used  is  M'hledia.  This  nsM^ 
only  employed  to  deaignate  any  penoa 
than  a  hindo,  long  oontinued  to  bs  appl 
all  the  unsubdued  Non-Arian  tribes  ia 
But  the  aboriginal  soythian  inhabituti 
dia  seem  to  have  been  subdued  and  trsaifo 
from  M'hiechcha  into  Sudra,  by  sknr 
and  the  process  is  everywhere  yet  in 
In  the  age  .of  Mann  Ui^  retdned,  their 
pendence,  and  the  appellation  of  HUseMa] 
Bengal,  Orissa,  and   the  Dekhan ;  bat  m  ' 
earlier  period  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
toric  legends  of  the  Mahabarata,  the  M'l ' 
and  Dasya  are  mentioned  as  disputing  the 
session  of  Upper  India  itself,  with  the  Aiyi,! 
in   conjunction  with   certain  tribes 
with  the  Lunar  line,   they  succeeded  is 
running  the  territories   of  Sagara  the 
fifth  king  of  the  Solar  dynasty. 

Though  Sudra  is  now  the  common  sp| 
of  the  mass  ot  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
Qaurian  or  Dravidian  it,  acoording,  to^ 
was  originally  the  nsme  of  a  tribe  dwelliig! 
the  Indns.  Lassen  recognises  the  Dsmeia^ 
of   the  town  Sv^/Mt  on  the  lower  lodas 
especially  in  that  of  the  nations  of  the 
in  northern  Arachosia.     He  supposes 
have  been  with  the  Abhira   and  Ni 
black  long  haired  race  of  aborigines, 
by  the  Arians.   It  cannot,  however,  be  i 
that,  by  the  Aryans,  the  term  was  ext 
course  of  time  to  all  who  occupied  or 
duced  to  a  dependent  conditioni  whilst  the ^ 
Mhlechcha,  oontinued  to  be  the  ap] 
the  unsubdued  Un-Arianiaed  tribes* 

Both  Lassen  and  Max  Muller  sappois 
the  whole  of   the  Sudra  or  primitive 
classes  of  northern  India,  belonged  to  a 
different  from  their  Arian  oonqueror^  bi 
Caldwdl  thinks  it  probable  that  a  coi  " 
portion  of  them  consisted  of  the  slaves, 
dependents  or  followers  of  the  high  casts, 
and  like  the  latter  belonged  to  the  Ariaal 
And  the  legend  that  the  Brahman,  Ktl 
Yaiaya  and  Sudra,  all  spt-ang  from 
body,  thouich  from  different  parts  of  ft,' 
favour  of  the  idea  that  the  Sudra  dUfeisij 
the  twice-born  Aria,  in  rank  only,  aolia 
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Ifill  be  obsfrod  look  solely  to  the  Noitb,  as 
JleiepoD  from  which  India  waa  peopled.  But 
"^  Login  (loiwr.  Ind,  Archip.  Nos.  4  ani  6, 
./F,  May  and  Jvmt  I860)  has  recorded  hie 
that  io  bygone  ages  the  races   who  pre* 
iloDfC  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Oeean  from  Africa  to  Polynesia,  spread 
hes  over  Africa,  India  and  the  Indian 
tpeUgo,  St  a  time  when  there  were  no  ei?i* 
Semitic,  Iranian,  BurBese,  or  Siamese 
OD  that  aea,  to  hinder  them.    He  points 
prolonged  intercourse  between  the  west- 
iadeutem  parte  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from 
Anbian  Sea,  Persian  Gulf  and  Bed  Sea  to 
Mottmbiqae  channel  on  the  west,   to  the 
-Attstralian  seaa  on  the  east,  and  he  is  of 
that    by   means   of  the  Euphrates 
the  Nile,  the  andeut  civilization  of  the 
Binnsan  and   the  Nile  spread  their  in- 
into  India,  the  Euphrates  itaelf  being 
Mat  of    a    great    arehaic   development 
elieet  snd  art.     He  considers  howcfver 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean  were  sur- 
by  noes  in  a  stage  before  the  seeds  of 
dvilication   germinated  in  the  basine 
(Kile and  the  Euphrates,  and  that  they 
inflnenoed  by   the   more  powerful  and 
nations  of  the  Nile  and  southern  India 
I  before  the  later  and   slowly   descending 
drilixation  touched  them.     These  races 
nsvigsting  tribes,  otherwise  they  could 
re  spread  themselves  over  every  habitable 
of  the  Eastern  Ocesn  from  Madagascar 
Fiji  group,  if  not  throughout  Polynesia 
To  scconnt  for  this  extension,  it  is  not 
to  suppose  that  they  had  lari^  boata 
Iftose  in  which,  in  modem  times,  the 
have  been  accustomed  to  make  descents 
I,  and  the  Sakalavaon  Camoreand  the 
;«f  Africa.  But  the  far  higher   maritime 
•OQthem  India  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
indent  in  the  world.    It  was  certainly 
'  ired  from  the  brahminical  tribes  of  tbe 
sad  it  wss  too  much  in  advance  of 
rsritic  to  have  been   borrowed  from 
there  are,  he  aays,  abundant  reasons 
Sieving  that  India,  befoto  the  prevaleooe 
'inanism,  was  at  least  as  civilised  as 
and  he  adda  that  nations  who  had 
this  stage,  were  as  capable  of  perfeoting 
tion  of  their  own  as  the  Chinese,  and 
ao  than  the  Arabs,  who  wanted  the 
which  the  laige  eaatern  rivers  gave  to 
The  earliest  glimpse  we  have  of  the 
of  the  east  coast  of  India  is  at  a  oom- 
ly  reoent  period,  1,800  years  ago,  but  it 
"rly  in   favour  of  an  indigenous  art. 
all  thcae«  foreign  influences  of  which 
OBD  bis  denly  traced,  two  an  of 
eitM  and  {^teat  impoitaace. 


tHioyi 


vidsst 


The  first  is  entirely  Afiican  and  Indo-Afrieaa 
in  its  character,  it  embraced  the  whole  Indian 
Archipelago,  Auatralia  and  Papnanesia.  Whe- 
ther it  extended  to  Polynesia  and  Micronesia 
Mr.  Logan  regards  as  still  doubtful,  but  it 
certainly  inclmled  a  portion  of  Micronesia. 
Along  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  the  races  to  which  it  must  be  referred 
appear  to  have  prevailed.  Their  limits  were 
those  of  monsoons,  or  from  Africa  to  Polynesia. 
When  they  thus  spread  themselves  over  Africa, 
India,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  great 
outlying  regions  of  the  old  world,  there  could 
have  been  no  civilized  Semitic,  Iranian,  Bar- 
mese  or  Siamese  races  on  that  sea  to  hinder 
them. 

The  langQsge  of  their  population  belonged 
to  a  state  intermediate  between  the  monotonio 
and  the  infleolional,  and  had  strong  and  direct, 
affinities  to  the  other  families  of  language  of 
this  stage, — the  Ugro«Tartariao,  Japanese,  old 
Indian  and  African,  and  to  a  certain  extent  too 
tbe  American,  which  last  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  a  peculiar  family.  Amongst  the 
best  preserved  examples  of  these  languages  are 
tbe  Formosa,  Philippine  and  .the  Australian.  It 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  eastorii  Melanesian. 
languages  will  be  found  to  be  equally  characte- 
ristic. 

Tibeto'lndian, — The  second  of  the  great  in- 
solar  families,  he  continues,  is  the  Tibeto-Indian 
and  Mayama*Auam.  It  connects  itself  with  all 
the  races  and  languages  from  Tibet  to  Anam, 
but  it  chiefly  floweid  in  through  the  ethnic  basin 
of  the  Malacca  sea.  By  a  long  continued  in- 
flux this  family  spread  itself  over  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Celebes^ 
bat  its  further  pfogiess,  over  the  many  islanda. 
to  the  north  and  east  appears  to  have  been 
long  checked  by  the  older  races* — {Jour,  of 
the  Indian  Arch.  Vol.  IV.  No»  5  and  7.  if  ay 
and  June  18&0,  page  810.) 

JDrandian  race. — Mr.  Logan,  who  has  had 
great  opportunities  of  contrasting  and  oompar« 
ing  the  Dravidians  from  various  parts  of  India 
indines  to  call  them  South  Indim.  '  He  re- 
marks that  physically  the  population  of  south- 
ern India  is  one  cdf  the  most  variable  and 
mixed  which  any  ethnic  province  displays. 
A  glance  at  a  oonaiderable  assemblage  of  Kling 
(Telugn)  and  Tamular  of  different  castes 
and  occupations,  shows  that  the  varieties, 
when  compared  with  those  of  similar  assem- 
blages of  men  of  other  races,  such  as  Suropeans^ 
Ultra-Indians  or  Indonesians  (including  Negros. 
in  the  last  two  cases),  are  too  great  to  allow  oC 
their  being  xeferred  to  a  single  race  of  puie 
blood.  Some  are  exceedingly  .Iranian,  some  are. 
Semitic,  others  Australian,  soine  remind  us  of 
Egyptians,  whik  others  again  have  Malayuc 
Po^aeauDi  and  eten  Simai^  and  Papuan  fea^. 
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tares.  Tei  wben  the  eye  takes  in  the  whok 
group  at  once,  they  are  seen  to  have  all  aome- 
thing  in  common.  They  are  not  Iranians, 
Polynesians,  Papaas,  &o.,  bat  Soath  Indians. 
The  Drsvidian  langaage,  however,  or  one  of  its 
principal  elements*  was  probably  an  extension 
of  a  Mid  or  W,  Asiatic  formation,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  common  element  of  the  Dravi- 
dian,  the  Fin  and  Japanese  languages,  must  be 
much  more  ancient  than  the  occupation  of 
Japan  by  the  Japaneae,  India  by  the  Dravidians 
and  Finland  by  the  Fins. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  Dravidian  physical 
type,  when  compared  with  the  Scythio,  are 
African  and  Africo-Semitio. 


The  main  affinities  of  the  Dravidian  forma- 
tion thus  point  two  ways, — ^the  linguistic 
chiefly  to  a  Scythic,  and  the  physical  chiefly  to 
«n  African  origin  or  fraternity.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  Brahui  would  lead  us  to 
eiplain  the  double  alliance  by  placing  the  native 
hnd  of  the  Dravidiau  stock  in  fieluchistan  and 
including  it  with  Arabia,  or  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  latter,— in  the  archaic  African  or 
Africo-Semitic  era.  That  the  African  physical 
element  prevailed  over  the  Sc]^thic,  while  a 
Scythic  language  has  entirely  supeneded  one  of 
an  African  diaracter,  finds  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  the  Scythic  races  and  languages  have  in 
themselves  an  intimate  archaic  connection  with 
the  African,  and  the  Dravidian  language,  al- 
though Scythio  more  than  African,  has 
special  Africo-Semitac  affinities.  He  is  fur- 
ther of  opinion  that  races  may  blend  with- 
out the  different  types  being  effaced  and  that, 
while  certain  exclusive  or  excluded  castes,  or 
aequestred  geographical  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion, may  preserve  one  type  better  than  another 
all  may  continue  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
to  be  reproduced  in  softened  and  modified  forms 
even  in  the  least  seduded  portions,  and  to  this 
he  refers  hil  explanation  of  the  variety  of 
physical  types  visible  in  south  peninsular  India. 
That  the  Dravidian  race  did  not  bring  with  it 
into  India,  the  civilization  which  the  present 
great  touthem  nations  possess,  as  the  Arian 
did  theira,  appeara,  he  thinks,  to  be  little  ques- 
tionable when  we  consider  the  antique  character 
and  affinities  of  the  dialects  of  the  Male,  Orond, 
Khond  and  Toda,  the  very  archaic  and  bar- 
barous eharaeter  of  many  of  the  customs  of  the 
widely  separated  tribes  which  speak  them  a  prior 
nee,  and,  above  all,  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  dialects  to  those  of  the  civilized 
nations.  The  known  ethnic  facts  lead  directly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  uncivilized  Dravidian 
speaking  tribes  are  genuine  Dravidians  who 
have  in  a  great  measure  escaped  the  culture 
which  the  more  exposed  tribes  have  received 
tfMl  thus  preserve  a  eonditioii  of  the  no^  oer* 
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tainly  not  more  barbarous  than  that  nVi 
ohsraoterised  it  when  it  first  entered. 

The  Dravidian  raoe  everywhere  in  hSU 
has  been  long  in  contact  with  other  non  u| 
shows  the  influence  which  the  intermixture  k 
produced.  If  the  formation  of  their  lMgiii| 
be  taken  as  a  test,  it  leaves  no  d<mbt  tbat  ^ 
tribe  carried  a  large  batch  of  its  native  glon 
over  all  India  from  the  Himalava  to  Cejl 
In  the  Himalaya  and  Northern  India,  tliei 
race  has  long  been  in  oontaet  with  nit 
dians,  Til)etans  and  Arians.  But,  if  their 
ucal  appearance  be  examined,  even  in  thtti 
treme  south  the  divenity  which  prevails 
that  there  has  been  great  intermixture, 
there  are  nevertheless  widely  prevalent 
ten  most  of  which  are  not  Arisn  nor  Til 
and  are  even  distinct  from  Ultra-Indian. 

The  more  important  of  these  charMtenj 
appointed,  and  frequently  hooked,  pji 
nose,  with  conspicuous  nares,  more  loo; 
round  ;  a  marked  sinking  in  of  the  orbital  1 
producing   a  strongly   defined  orbital 
eyes  brilliant  and  varying  from  small  to 
sized :     mouth    large,    lips    thick   and 
qnently  turgid;    lower  jaw   not    heavy, 
lateral    expansion  greater  thau  in  the 
and    less    than     ia    the     Tureniaa    ti 
cheek  bones  broad  and  large  rather  than 
jecting,  as  in  the  Turanian  type,  giving 
middle  part  of  the  face  a  marked  devel( 
and  breadth  and  to  the  general  contour 
tuse  oval  shape,  aomewhat    bulging 
aides ;  forehead  well  formed  but  re( 
dining  to  flattish  and   aeldom  high ; 
somewhat  projecting ;    hair  fine,  beail 
siderable  and  often  strong,  colour  of  akiaj 
dark,  frequently  approaching  to  blaek. 

We  may,  he  adds,  conclude  from  the< 
character  and  position  of  the  ancient 
population*  that  it  belonged  to  the 
rano-African  type.    But  successive 
tions  of  race,  seem  to  have  been  going 
India  from  times  long  anterior  to  the 
even  Tartar  eras  and  imply  linguisue 
also. 

The  above  is  the  higher  and  much  im| 
type.   But,  as  in  Africa,  Ultra-India  sad 
nesia,  a  snudler.  more  Turanian,  and  last 
tidsed  type  is  still  preserved  although 
ly  crossed.    The  suocessive  Tnnnisa 
minant  races  and   formations  and  the 
Semitic  have  in  turn  influenced  all 
outlying  aouthern  provinoea,  Afriea, 
tn-India,   and  America,  the  laat  in 
directly,  through  Ultra-India,  India  andi 
From  the  formation  of  the  langaage,  * 
seemingly  a  atill  older  intrusive 
Scythioo-Semitic  and  paatora],  who 
dia  less  Scythio  and  more  Afirieaa  than 
came  under  their  iaflnfncif,  bat  the 
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Ines  sliowB  tliat  the  DraTidian  nee '  and '  lis- 
piitte  formation  pnweded  the   Ultra   Indian, 
[SfteUo  and  Arian  in  India,    and  prevailed 
[iie^wkere  to  the  aouthward  of  the  Himalayaa. 
ir  note  acems  to  ha?e  been  from  the  N. 
where,  from  time  immemorial,  the  region 
rem  the  Indus  and  Euphrates  has  been  oc- 
'  by  the  Toranian,  Iranian  and  Semitic 
Physically   the  Dravidians  are  some- 
it  Tvruuani  and  the  linguistic  formation  of 
ir  hoguage  has  a  strong  and  nneqniTOoai  af- 
"  to  the  great  Asiatio  Turanian,  or  Ugro- 
alliance.    The  Turanian  formation, 
sod  linguistic,  evidently  long  preced- 
the  Iranian  and    Semitic,  as  an  expansive 
'  dominant  one  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
nian  was  migratory  and  diffusive  on  a 
•ale,  long  beforo  the  Semitic  and   Ira- 
if  which  must  have  remaioed  sequestered  in 
portions  of  the   mountain  band  of  Asia 
,  Armenia,  and  Irania  and  the  adjacent 
|V.  region  which  includes  the  basin  of  the 
ites,  during  the  great  era  that  must  have 
oeenpied  while  the  Turanian  linguistic  for- 
ID  spread  to  Lapland  and  Japan,  to  North 
nd  Ceylon, 
peculiarities  in  the   variable  physical 
BT    of  the  Dravidian    physical  types, 
eonpared  with  the  Scythic,  are  African 
AMeo*Semitic.     The  very  exaggerated 
"^^  and   maxillary  protuberances  are  not 
ristie  of  the  typical  African  head,  but 
t^ebtaement  of  it  confined  to  certain  locali- 
Streral  east  and  mid  African   natiocs 
\fk  lo-ealled  African  traits  much  softened, 
Ver   little    from  the  Dravidian.    Even 
I  or  apiral  hair  is  not  a  universal  feature 
some  tribes  having  fine  silkj  bair. 
^Dnridian  pyramidal  nose,  the  sharp  de- 
at  its  root,   the  slight  maxillary  and 
I  projection,  the  turgid  lips,  the  oval 
and  the  beard,  are  all  African.    He 
there  is   reason  to   believe  that  the 
Afrieanism  of  some  of  the  lower  South 
eastes   is  really  the  remnant  of  an 
formation  of  a  more  decided  African 
The  position  of  India  between  two 
Mgro  provinces,  that  on  the  weat  being 
eainly  negro,  even  in  most  of  its  improv- 
I,  and  that  on  the  east  preserving  the 
negro  basis  in  points  so  near  India  as 
Aadamans    and  Kidah.    It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  Afriean  element  in 
'population  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  has 
itnunmitted  from  an  archaic  period  before 
^fcnitic,  Turanian  and  Iranian  races  en- 
India,  and  when  the  Indian  ocean  had 
tribes  along  its  northern  as  well  as  its 
e  and  western  shores. 

Rearing  on  this  point  it  may  be  remarked 
L)r*  Fritchard  mentions  as  the  result  of 


Baron  W.  Hnmboldt's  leseardies  bto  the  Eavf 
language,  that  the  resemblances  between  the  na^ 
tions  of  the  Polynesian  islands  and  the  tribes 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Malacca  and  Mada- 
gascar, are  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the 
eflfect  of  casual  intercourse,  but  essential  affini- 
ties, deeply  rooted  in  the  construction  of  these 
languages,  and  that  the  races  of  people  am 
themaelves  of  one  origin. — (M^.  Brit,  Auoc,^ 

ChineBe. — Chevalier  Bnnsen  {fiepwi  BriL 
Aisoc.  1S47)  says  that  aoeording  to  Chinese  tra« 
ditions,  Tibet  is  the  land  of  their  earliest  reool* 
lections,  and  Dr.  Latham  (Sep.  Brit*  Amoc^ 
1846)  says  that  in  addition  to  their  grammati- 
cal analogy,  there  is  an  absolute  glossarial 
affinity  between  the  languages  of  Tibet  and 
China:  and  that  the  Chinese,  Tibetan,  Bhutan, 
Burmese,  Siamese  and  all  the  so-called  Mono- 
syllabic languages  are  allied  to  each  other« 

EotUe$  foliowed. — Mr.  Logan  long  resided 
at  Penang  and  his  opportunities  of  examining 
the  various  races  of  the  South  of  Asia  were 
great.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  various 
races  in  south  Eastern  Asia,  reached  their 
present  positions  along  the  great  rivers  and  by 
traversing  the  seas,  and  he  styles  the  origiu" 
al  seats  snd  routes,  sea  basins  and  districts, 
defining  the  former  term  as  the  seas  with  the 
marginad  baaina  of  their  afluent  rivers. 

Mr.  Logan's  Tibetan  district  is  the  great 
plateau  of  mid  Asia  and  is  centrical  ethnically  as 
well  as  geographically  to  all  S.  E.  Asia  and 
to  Asianesia,  abuts  on 'the  west  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  primitive  Iranian  region,  and 
is  connected  with  China  and  all  the  sea  baaina 
on  the  east  of  Asia  by  means  of  the  Yang-tee* 
Kiang  and  Hoang-hOb 

The  Indian  Ooeanic  basm  of  that  writer  con- 
sists of  the  whole  of  India  and  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  the  bay  aflfording  means  of  communica- 
tbn  between  the  western  margin  of  the  China 
Malayan  basin  and  the  eastern  sea  board  of 
India. 

The  Yang-tse-kiang  forms  with  the  Hoang- 
ho,  a  twin  basin,  to  which  the  most  advanced 
and  powerful  Eastern  civilization  owes  its  deve- 
lopment The  Yang-taekiang  is  connected 
on  the  west  with  the  twin  basins  of  the  Salwin 
and  Irawadi,  which  are  themselves  connected 
inland  with  the  Tibetan  district  and  on  the  S. 
and  E.  with  the  Indian  Oceanic  basin. 

Tibeto-IfMUanenatL — India,  has  both  land 
and  sea  communication  with  the  Tibeto-India- 
nesian  region,  viz.  by  the  paaaes  of  the  Hima- 
laya, the  valleya  of  Assam  and  the  Brahma- 
putra, and  by  the  ocean,  coasts  and  winda  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

It  contains,  therefore,  the  district  of  the 
Malacca  strmts,  the  marginal  districts  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and.  the 
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baftins  of  the  Salwio,  Iravradi  aild  Kolandfta* 
all  of  wbioh  also  pertaiu  to  the  eastern  region, 
but  its  peculiar  districts  are  the  basins  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  Ganges,  Godavery,  Kishna,  Oey- 
lon  and  the  marginal  districts  on  the  west. 

He  says  that  from  all  historic  times  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  present  day*  the  sea  basins 
whose  ethnio  influence  has  been  in  operation, 
are  the  China,  Malacca,  Java,  Maogkassr,  Solo, 
Mindoro,  Molucca,  Banda,  Papua,  Jilolo,  Pa- 
puan, Papua  AustraKan  and  Papua  Mioronesian 
seas,  and  the  Aiohipelagiaa  seas  of  Johore,  the 
Trans-Javan  or  Timorean  chain,  the  Bisayan 
group,  the  Molaeoae,  Eastern  Melanesia  and  the 
different  Polynesian  and  Micronesian  groups. 
All  of  these  are  broad  highways  throughout 
the  Archipelago,  permit  foreign  navi^tors  and 
the  natives  of  the  islands  to  traverse  them  freely 


ISDlk; 

aB  indaded,  and  embraobg  the  Phflippins  nl 
Bisayan  groups^  ke. 

3rdy  South  Eastern  or  S.  E.  Indoaesis,  fnn 
the  East  coast  of  Borneo  to  New  Goiacs,  tr 
dnding  the  Western  Papua  islands  sod  da 
Keh  and  Aru  Archipelagos. 

4th,  Southern  or  S.  Indonesia,  the  givk 
southern  or  Trana<Javan  chain  betweea  hn 
and  New  Guinea  or  from  Bali  to  the  IkuK 
Laut  group. 

The  dtierent  portions  of  the  first  dinaos 
aresufflcie^ly  distingoished  by  the  asmeid 
the  great  lands  of  which  it  is  eomposed.  Tk 
only  portion  of  the  2nd  division  whidi  kH 
not  a  distinctive  name  is  the  Southern  dun 
which  has  a  dose  ethnic  connection.  As  it 
is  throughout  the  great  seat  of  pirsey  is  tla 
Indian  Arohipelago  it  has  been  proposal  to 


«nd  permit  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  I  term  it  Piratania,  including  under  that 


rivers  on  the  continent,  thereby  bringing  the 
whole  under  the  operation  of  foreign  civiliza- 
tions, and,  opening  as  they  do  into  each  other, 
they  are  as  broad  highways  traversing  the  whole 
Archipelsi^o  in  different  directions,  and  uniting 
it,  both  for  foreign  navigators  and  for  the  more 
advanced  and  enterprising  of  its  native  com« 
munities. 

Instead  of  the  name  '*  Indian  Archipelago*' 
which  is  too  long  to  admit  of  being  used  in  an 
adjective  or  in  an  ethnographical  form  Mr.  Earl 
at  first  suggested  the  term  Indu-nesian  but  re* 
jected  it  also  in  favour  of  Malayanesian.  The 
purely  geographical  term  Indonesia,  is  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Logan  as  a  short  synonym  for  the 
Indian  Islands  or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as 
we  thus  get  Indonesian  for  Indian  Arehipela- 
gian  or  ArohipeUigic,  and  Indonesians  for  In- 
dian Archipelagians  or  Indian  Islanders. 

By  Mr.  Logan's  term  Malayu  land  he  under- 
stood all  districts,  whether  geographically  unit- 
ed or  not  that  are  possessed  by  communities  of 
Malayu,  and  by  Malay  or  Malaya  is  under- 
stood men  of  the  Malayu  race  and  language. 
80  by  his  Jawa-land  is  understood  all  the  lands 
of  the  Jawa  race  ;  so  Sunda  land*  Wugi-landj 
Batta-land,  &c 

He  observes  that  for  compound  insular  dis- 
tricts it  is  very  desirable  that  single  geographical 
names  should  be  used.  Until  unexceptionable 
ones  are  suggested  we  must  continue  to  speak  of 
the  Sumatra — Philippine  islands  ;  the  Moluko- 
Timorean,  kc.  The  Indian  Archipelago  must 
remain,  but  the  shorter  form  Indonesia  might 
be  usefully  employed  on  many  occasions. 

The  principal  divisions  may  be  designated  : 
—1st  western  or  W.  Indonesia  i.  e.  Sumatra, 
the  Malaya  Peninsula,  Borneo,  Java,  and  the 
intemikediate  islands. 

2nd,  North  Eastern  or  N.  E.  Indoneaia  i.  e. 
Voinuiaa  to  the  Solo  ArehipelBgo  and  Mindanao, 


Mindanao,  Solo,  and  the  crowd  of  other  idnrfi 
extending  from  Mindanao,  to  the  N.  &  eoiA 
of  Borneo  and  separating  the  Mindoro  fnw 
the  Solo  aea.  In  the  3rd  division,  S.£.li» 
donesia,  may  be  distinguished  as  suboidioito 
groups,  the  Molukas,  Hakmahem,  Tennis 
Tidore,  &o.  (N.  Molulcas,  Banda,  OenD,l0b 
S.  Molukas  and  the  Keh  Ams.) 

The  sea  basina,  that  is  the  seas  witkttl 
marginal  basins  of  their  affluent  rivers,  vM 
are  distriots  of  the  greatest  importance  phjnollf 
as  well  as  ethnographioally,  he  proposes  to 
name  after  the  seap.  The  basin  of  the  Jirii* 
will  then  be^the  Java  basin,  so  the  Muihtof 
basin,  Celebes  basin,  China  basin-better  GUto 
Malayan,  &«.  Mr.Logan  is  of  opinion  Ibtlki 
post-fix  "nesia'*  should  be  confined  tothifi^ 
divisions  of  the  Indo-Paeific  insular  RgioBi^ 
Indonesia ;  Melanesia,  (New  Guinea,  AuilA 
and  all  the  eastern  Papua  ialands)  ; 
(all  the  ialands  between  Melanesia  atid  the 
and  Japanese  chain) ;  and  Polyoesis,  sU 
islands  of  the  Pacific  to  the  east  of  M 
and  Melanesia  as  far  as  Eaater  isbnd.  Ti 
sia  might  be  ooeasionally  need  to  distiaguisk 
northern  Melanesian  isianda  inhabited  ehirf 
spiral  haired  tribes  from  Australia. 

As   Oeeanioa  ineludes  aU  the  Indo-F 
islands,  he  proposes  to  nao  the  word 
to  indicate   the  great    8.  £.  insular 
which  haa  intimate    connexions, 
and  ethnioy  with  Aaia.     It  would  indadt 
neaia,    Melanesia,   Mieroneaia  and  F 
but  not  the  N.  £.  ohain  that  lies  aloog 
continent,  because,  it  forms  a  distinet  ami 
defined    geographie  and    ethnio  groap* 
would  therefore  call   it   Ainojapaneiia,  ssi 
include  all  the  Japanese  and   Aino  islands 
Formosa  to  Kamtachatka. 

He   remarks  that  these  great  hasias 
aeveval  subordinate  ethnio  regions  to  whieh 
neoeaaary  to  advert,  if  wo  deiiitto 
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Ibe  Buocestive  fore^  elements 
biTs  been  introduoed  into  tlie  Archipelago, 
principal  one  in  the  North  Padflo  ia   that 
is  lurroonded  by  the  Japanese,   Lu- 
,    Heiakoahima,    Formosa,     Philippine* 
Olathy,  Marianne,    and   Bonin  groapa* 
[the  3.  K.  it  merges  in  the   Muro-Polyne- 
hand  ;  on  the  3.  W.  it  constitutea  a  por- 
of  tbe  Indian  Archipelago  ;  on  the  N.  W» 
fenni  the  outer  boundary  of  the  China- 
basin  on  the  N.  it  connects  itself  with 
ibisiDs  of  the  Japanese  and   Okhotsh  seas, 
lit  thus  brought  into  direct  ethnic  union  or 
OQDoeetion  with   the  S.  districts  of  M. 
IN.  Asia.     The  China  aea  unites  the  In* 
Archipelago  primitively   with  the  great 
n^n  of  8.  E.  Asia  by  the  districts  of 
HoDgkiang,  Toagkin,   Mekong  and  Me- 
bstios,  and   the  marginal  Chinese  and 
districts, — the  Malay  Peninsula,   which 
the  western    bounding  district,    being 
lily  a  common  portion  of  the  Archipe> 
and  the  continent. 
Fmntular  district  again  enters  on  the 
into  the  twin  basina  of  the  Salwin  and 
b',  which  are  themselvea  closely  connected 
mland  with  all  the  previous  baains,  aa 
III  with  the  great  eastern  one  of  the  Yang- 
"ng.    The  latter  ia  intimately  connected 
that  of  the  Uoang  ho,  and  forms  with   it 
basin  to  which  the  most  advanced  and 
(ul  eutem  civilization  owes  its  develop- 


Tibtian  dieirieiy  the  relations  of  which 
lot  district  is  central  ethnically  as   well 
iphically   to  all  8.  E.  Asia   and  to 
Mi  nnitea  all  the  preceding  onea,  con* 
them  with  the  great   plateau  of  mid- 
rind  abuts  on  the  eaatem  extremity  of  the 
'  ite  Iranian  region, 
neit  ethnio  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean- 
ia is  that  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  Indo^ 
tHan  ua  which  unites  the  western  margin 
China  Malayan  basin  with  the  eastern 
of  India.    As  the  rivers  of  the  In- 
Psoinsula  connect  it  closely  with  the  wes- 
I  marginal  districts,  the  watershed  being  near 
flido-African  aea,  while  the  basin  of  the 
haa  ita  head  nearly  in  the  aame  longi- 
we  may  consider  the  whole  of  India  as 
\JL  of  this  region.     It  contains  there- 
tbe  district  of  the  Malacca  Straita,  the 
districts  of  the  noithem  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  baaina  of  the  Salwin, 
li  and  Kolandan  all  which  appertain  al« 
the  eaatem  region.     The  distncta  that 
^peealiar  to  the  Indo*Malayan  baain,  aome 
rer  being  common  to  it  with  the  Indo- 
hasin,  as  are  those  of  the  Brahmapntra, 
Ses,  Godavery,  Kiahna  and  Nerbudda,  with 
ttoondaiy  districta  between  the  Oaagea  on 


the  one  aide  and  the  Nerbndda  and  (Todaver]^ 
on  the  other,  the  great  Dekhan  and  Singalese  pro- 
jection and  the  western  marginal  diatricta. 
India  is  connected  with  the  Tibeto-  Indone* 
aian  region — landward  by  the  pasaea  of  the 
Himalaya,  the  Aaamese  valley,  and  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  lower  Brahmaputra  baain,  and 
oceanically  by  the  coasts  and  winds  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  By  the  latter  it  haa  also  a  direct 
and  independeot  connection  with  the  inaular 
portion  of  the  first  region. 

The  Indo-African  sea  » that  portion  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  extending  from  its  N.  W^ 
boundary  to  the  Moxamlnqae  Channel  and  in- 
cluding the  Persian  Qnll  Arabian  Sea  and 
Bed  Sea.  It  haa  had  much  inflnenoe  on  the 
ethnology  of  Eastern  AfHca*  The  correspond* 
ing  eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  may 
be  termed  the  In  do-Australian  Sea.  Important 
ethnic  considerations-^relating  to  the  Oceanic 
winds  make  it  necessary  to  distinguish  these 
two  regions  from  the  middle  one  ;  this,  with  the 
districts  of  the  Indus  basin,  the  marginal  dis- 
trict of  Beluchistan,  the  great  longitudinal  one 
formed  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  basin  of 
the  Euphratea,  the  southern  Arabian  district, 
that  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  mardnal  or  Trans- 
Nilotic  one  of  E.  Africa,  form  the  next  region. 
Of  these  basins,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea 
are  of  especial  importance,  for  by  them  the 
ancient  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Nile  spread  their  influence  into  the  Indian 
region,  while  the  Euphratea  baain  was  itself 
the  seat  of  a  great  archaic  development  of  in- 
tellect and  art. 

Races  now  inhabiting  Southern  and  Eaatem 
Asia, — The  many  countries  from  which  the 
various  occupants  of  India  have  come  create  a 
difficulty  in  framing  a  notice  of  each  of  them  in 
a  continous  narrative. 

SenUtic    race* — The  Semitic  populations  in 
Asis,  are  the  Arabians,  Syrians  and  Samaritans; 
in  Africa,  the  Abyssinians  of  Tigreand  Ambara, 
Agow,  Falasha,  and  Gafat*  Several  brancbea  of 
the   race   have    played   a    distinguished    part 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Conquest  and  com- 
merce, but  chiefly  the  former  haa  greatly  diffua- 
ed  this  race.  In  varioua  inroads,  they  have  gone 
northward  and  eaatwards  into  Persia,  India  and 
China  and  smaller  parties  are  to  be  found  located 
in  Burroah,   Malaya  and  Polyneaia.     Many  of 
them  have  likewiae  conquered  and  migrated  to 
the  west,  along  the  north  of  Africa  and  into 
Europe,   where,  as  in  Spain^  they    ruled  for 
700  years,  and   were  again   driven  back  into 
Africa.     The  original  highland   south-west  of 
Armenia  (Arminu)     the  country  between  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  Meso- 
potamia proper,  ia  Aram  Nahrain.     The  Ara- 
mseaoa,  were  a  Semitic  race  of  highlandera  who 
first  settled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Euphratea 
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and  Tigris  districts,  and  then  passed  through 
Mesopotamia  proper  (Aram  of  the  two  riTcrs), 
the  low  land  (where  is  Mash,  Mons  Masius) 
which  falls  gradually  towards  Syria,  afterwards 
ealied  Aram.  The  name  of  Use,  in  Nejd»  proves 
that  its  off*sets  extended  as  far  as  Nonh  Arabia. 
The  Aramaic  tribes,  according  to  Ch.  Bunsen, 
are  the  bistorioal  nations  of  Syria,  Aram, 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  speaking  Syrian 
in  the  west  and  the  so-called  Chaldaic  in  the 
East.  In  the  gradusl  diflfasion  of  mankind, 
the  western  provinces  of  Iran  seem  to  have 
fallen  to  the  share  of  the  AramflBana  and  Ehim* 
ites— and  the  Semitic  people  and  language 
displaced  the  Gushite.  From  their  primitive 
language  two  distinct  branches  sprung, — the 
original  Arabic,  with  the  Musnnd,  Koreish  and 
other  dialects  of  that  tongue,  being  one,  and  the 
Aramaic,  the  other.  The  latter  had  two  grand 
sub-divisions,  from  one  of  which,  known  as  the 
Western  Aramaic,  were  derived  the  Amharic, 
Syrian,  Hebrew,  Ac.  fcc.  and  from  the  other  or 
Eastern  Aramaic  came  the  Syrian,  Babyloniafi 
and  Chaldean  tongoes.  From  its  monosyllabic 
construction  the  eastern  seems  to  be  more 
ancient  than  the  Western  Aramaic,  and  it  ap- 
pears likewise  to  be  the  root  of  the  Zend,  Pehlevi 
Sanscrit  and  other  dialects  in  use  throughout  a 
portion  of  the  territory  along  which  it  had 
apread  eastwards. — (Bunsen^  Vol  Hi,  and  tv. 
See  India,  p.  814.  Iran ;  Babel,  Mareb ; 
Semitic  Race.) 

Arabs, — The  Arabic  language,  as  written  in 
the  Koran,  is  the  most  developed  and  richest  of 
the  Semitic  tongues.  It  is  not  now  spoken  in 
any  part  of  Arabia,  as  there  written.  Probably 
it  never  was  so,  any  more  than  the  Latin,  the 
English,  the  German  or  Italian  have  ever  been 
spoken  as  written  in  their  respective  bounds, 
and  Burton  quotes  from  the  Arabic  Grammar 
of  Gloditts,  that  the  dialectus  Arabum  vulgaris 
tantum  differt  ab  erudite,  quantum  Isoorates 
dictio  ab  hodierna  lingua  Grmca.  Indeed  the 
Arabs  themselves  divide  their  spoken  and  even 
written  languagejnto  two  orders,  ihe  "  Kalam 
Wati,"  or  vulgar  tongue,  sometimes  employed 
in  epistolary  correspondence,  and  the  *'Nahwi," 
or  grammatical  and  classical  language.  Every 
man  of  education  uses  the  former  and  can  use 
the  latter.  And  the  Koran  is  no  more  a  model 
of  Arabic  (as  it  is  often  assumed  to  be)  than 
**  Paradise  Lost'*  is  of  English.  Inimitable,  no 
man  imitates  ihem,^^{Bturton'8  FUgrimage  to 
Meoea,  Vol.   III.  p.  330.) 

The  Arabian  Sea,  that  part  of  the  Indo- 
Afric  ocean  on  the  south  of  Arabia,  including 
the  Red-Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  has  6,000  miles 
.  of  Sea  Coast.  Along  this  and  the  African  coast 
and  to  the  west  are  several  nationa  of  similar 
origin^ 


Atabs.'^T!^  Peninsiila  of  Arabia  with  U 
Indian  ocean  on  ita  south,  the  Persiin  GsH  si 
its  east  and  the  Bed  Sea  on  its  west,kM  asneh 
ous  fertile  valleya  amidst  mountains^  sad  gmk 
sandy  desert  traets.  The  aneient  Greak  asd 
Roman  geographers  divide  Arabia  mto  A.  1^ 
lix,  A.  Petrcea  and  A.  deserts.  ThefintMii* 
ly  corresponds  to  the  modem  Yemen,  but  ia- 
cluding  Mahra  and  Hadramant :  the  Mind 
the  modem  Hejai : — the  third,  extendi  N.B. 
from  A.  Felix  aa  far  as  the  Euphrates.  SoM 
oriental  authors  have  indnded  the  whole  ¥^ 
ninsnla,  under  Temen  and  Uejass :  othen  iito 
Yemen,  Hejas,  Nejd,  the  Tehama  and  Teom* 
Hadramaut,  Mahra,  Shehr  and  Oman  have  db 
been  reckoned  independent  piovihcei  by  lon^ 
while  others  include  them  in  the  two  grnt  di* 
visions,  Temen  and  Hejsz. 

The  people  known  as  Arabs,  are  spm^  fiM 
Syria  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  are  ehieijii 
tribes  and  those  who  occupy  the  country  iram 
Jemsalem,  are  the  Anezi,  Shammsr,  MoviK 
and  Salhan. 

'  The  Aasir  tribe  occupy  between  Meeesk  m 
Medinah.  They  have  six  kabileh.  Bis  ul-Ai- 
mar,  Bin  ul-Akmar,  Oharaan,  Aseir,  BMfei'l 
and  Ahida,  and  muster  about  44,500  fig^^ 
men. — (Fcmtanier.) 

The  Cha*ab-Arabs,  occupy  the  lower  psKft 
Mesopotamia.  They  are  a  tall,  wsriike  m 
strong  limbed  and  muscular,  active  and  keiU|l< 
It  is  necessary,  when  coni^denng  the  Aiili 
to  distinguish  between  a  aeries  ofgrt's^ 
wards  civilisation,  in  which  th^  ^^ 
present  to  be  found.  The  Bedouin,  is  ^^ 
ing,  pastoral,  tent-loving,  disdaining  to  M 
yet  avaricious  and  willing  to  aeU  hie*^^ 
his  mutton,  or  his  horse,  and  alwsys 
in  wide  and  open  wastes,  unpressed 
adequate  exterior  power.  Yet,  evea  the 
douin  bends  to  circumstanoea.  He  aooepti 
region  allotted  for  his  pasture  grounds.  A 
has  its  laws  and  vengeance  ita  eluvaliy. 
will  not  trade,  he  has  still  wants  ;  sod 
the  presence  of  a  Jew  or  Saleebah  as  the 
ghan  suffers  that  of  the  hindoo.  A^ 
hie  her  in  the  scale,  as  with  the  Cha'ab,  ji 
original  wandering  pastoral  Arab,  in  a 
where  he  is  pressed  upon  from  without, 
where  boundless  plunder  and  roaming  sr^ 
trained  by  exterior  force.  The  Arab  thea  ] 
ly  turns  to  agriculture,  and  for  this  he  moil 
some  decree  settle.  Society  harmonizes  Is 
level.  Trade  is  possible*  Com  is  sold, 
abba  cloaks  are  woven  and  exported.  TM^ 
planted.  The  appetite  for  traide  grows  by  r 
it  feeds  on.  Huts  of  reds  replsce  tenti ; 
one  sees  in  their  feebk  efforts  at  reed  oaf 
tation,  and  in  their  rough  twisting  4 
reed  rope  for  their  bunds,  the  possible 
some  architectural  efforts.    Yet  h^her 
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ii  the  Arab  flourishing  as   an  eiperienoed 
wesltliy  mercbant  in  a  town,   or  adminis- 
a  well-ordered  and  comfortable  rural 
ioi.   Passing  among  these  people,  soeiety 
Men  in  its  transitional  state  toirards  ctvili- 

[fke  present  Arabians,  according  to  their  own 
ians,  are  sprung  from  two  stocks  :  Kahtan, 
woe  with  Joktan  or  Toktan,  of  the  Bible 
naof  £ber,  whose  descendants  occupy  the 
I ;  and  Adnan  descended  in  a  direct  line 
Islunael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar 
occupy  the  norih  "-^(SdUs*  £ar€M, 
nary  Discourse,  p,  ii  ) 
[•ktaa  according  to  Ch.  Bunten,  was  one 
two  sons  of  Nimrod  and  was  the  chief 
first  Arabian  emigration  that  proceeded 
wards.  Tradition  points  to  the  moun- 
of  Armenia  as  the  birth  place  of  the  Arab 
GsAsanitish  races.  It  is  supposed  that 
tnrelled  along  tlie  banks  of  the  Tigris  in- 
tamia,  from  which  a  portion  of  them 
enoed  a  great  migration  southwards,  the 
t  of  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  pri- 
'Hogdoms  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  king- 
of  the  Adites  in  Yemen,  who  believe  that 
GSffle  from  the  sacred  Norths  and  once 
in  a  glorioos  garden  of  the  earth  which 
ve  to  restore.  In. the  matter  of  their 
loestiona,  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  Ethnolo- 
BSBtions  that  Hejaz,  ia  peopled  by  the 
iSnts  of  Ishmael,  but  the  inhabitanta  of 
and  Jedda,  consist  of  pilgrims  and 
dttoendanta  of  African,  Persian,  and  Turk- 
In  Southern  Arabia,  Yemen,  Hadra- 
Omauy  the  people  are  more  or  less 
te  iu  blood,  history  and  civilisa- 
Tbose  of  the  towns  of  Mokab,  Sanai« 
and  Loheia,  are  the  more  civilized  and 
rt  and  hiil  Arabs  are  rude  and  ignorant, 
tbem  so  rude  in  speech  as  to  be  named 
i-Kalb|  children  of  dogs — and  the  Bere- 
i  branch  of  the  Asir  are  said  to  proatitute 
vives  like  the  Jakuri  Hazara.  At  Hasek 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Hud,  the  fourth  in 
t  from  Shem.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Oulf,  the  pirate  coast  begins  and  ex- 
300  miles  northwards.  The  southern 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Senai,  are  more  or 
bbermen.  The  early  Arab  religion  was 
ism,  a  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
with  idolatry,  but  with  Mahomed  com- 
1  the  Arab  conquests,  the  creed,  science 
fiteretnre.  At  present,  the  Arabic  alpha- 
i>  ia  use  amongst  the  Turks,  Persians, 
'y^some  of  the  people  of  India  and  Africa. 
I  however  of  Syrian  origin.  The  Arab 
is  mahomedan,  except  the  christian  Arabs 
•h  Nejd  or  Central  Arabia,  is  Syrian 
5ni^d  into  divisions  caUed  ''  Suk:*— 
*A  Ethnology^)    The  people  occupy- 


ing this  Peninsula,  are  however  regarded  by 
Captain  Burton  as  of  three  distinct  racea  :  viz. 
the  aborigines  of  the  country,  who  have  been* 
driveU)  like  the  Bheels  and  other  autochthonio 
Indians,  into  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  wilds 
bordering  upon  the  ocean :  second,  a  Syrian  or 
Mesopotamian  stock,  typified  by  Shem  and  Jok- 
tan; that  drove  the  indigenm  from  the  choicest 
tracts  of  country;  theae  invaders  still  enjoy 
their  conquests,  representing  the  great  Arabian 
people.  And  thirdly,  an  impure  Egypto-Arab 
clan  well  personified  by  Ishmsel,  his  son  Neba- 
joth  and  Edom  (Esau,  the  son  of  Isaac)— that 
populated  and  still  populates  the  Sinaitic  Penin- 
sula. The  indigene  or  autochthones,  he  says,  are 
those  sub-Caucasian  tribes  which  may  still  be 
met  with  in  the  province  of  Mahrah^  and  general- 
ly along  the  coast  between  Muscat  and  Hadra* 
maot.  The  Mahrah,  the  Jenabah,  and  the  Gara 
especially  show  a  low  development,  for  which 
hardship  and  privation  only  will  not  satisfactorily 
account.  These  are  "  Arab  el  Aribab,"  for  whose 
inferiority  oriental  fable  accounts  as  usual  by 
thaumaturgy.  Dr.  Carter  has  remarked  the  si- 
milarity between  the  lowest  type  of  Bedouin  and 
the  indigene  of  India,  as  represented  by  the 
Bheels  and  other  jungle  races.  The  principal 
immigrant  race,  he  also  says,  are  theNoachian, 
a  great  Ghaldse^oan  or  Mesopotamian  clan  which 
entered  Arabia  about  B.  C.  2,300,  and  by  slow 
and  gradual  encroachments  drove  before  them 
the  ancient  race  and  seized  the  happier  lands 
of  the  Peninsula.  This  race  would  correspond 
with  the  Arab  el  Muta-Arribah  or  Arabicised 
Arabs  of  the  eastern  historiana.  The  third 
family,  an  ancient  and  a  noble  stock,  dating 
fromB.  C  1,900,  and  typified  in  history  by 
Ishmael,  still  occupies  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula. 
These  Arabs,  however,  do  not,  and  never  did, 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mountaina, 
where  they  are  still  dwelling  in  the  presence  of 
their  brethren.  Captain  Burton  considers  it 
highly  probable  that  the  Copts,  or  ancient 
Egyptians,  were  '*  half-caate  Arabs  ;"  a  mixed 
people  like  the  Abyssinian,  the  Galla,  the 
Somali,  and  the  Kafir,  an  Arab  mrsft  upon  an 
African  stock.  Hence  the  old  Nilitic  race  haa 
been  represented  as  woolly-headed  and  of  negro 
feature. — (BurtorCs  Tilgrimage  to  Meoca^  Vol. 
IILpp.29,  81,  41.45.) 

Women, — The  Arab  are  not  so  scrupulous  aa 
the  Turks  and  Persians  about  their  women ;  and 
though  they  have  the  harem,  or  women's  part  of 
the  tent,  yet  such  as  they  are  acquainted  with 
come  into  it. — {Mignan^s  Travels^  p*  16.) 

FiraUs. — The  pirate  race  whoae  power  and 
influence  was  long  felt  by  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  is  still  intimately  connected  with 
their  political  condition,  occupy  a  part  of  the 
ooaat  within  the  Persian  Gulf  comprehended 
between  the  moantain  range  ai^d  the  aea-shore, 
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ind  extending  in  tbat  direeiion  from  Easab  to 
the  Islftvd  of  BahreiD»**a  distance  of  350  miles. 
On  tbe  map,  this  portion  bears  the  designation 
of  tbe  Pirate  Coast.  Ibn  Haukal,  in  his  version 
of  the  Koran,  informs  us  that  before  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  the  subjects  of  a  private  monarch  in 
these  parts  seized  on  every  valuHble  ship  which 
passed.  The  possession  of  a  few  ports  within 
and  near'the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
it  is  not  more  than  thirty  miles  across,  enabled 
them  to  perceive  and  sally  out  on  all  passing  ves- 
sels. To  the  Portuguese  during  their  brief  career 
hi  India,  they  proved  quite  as  troublesome  as 
they  did  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  British.  With  these  robbers 
the  imams  of  Maskat  have  been  repeatedly  at 
war.  In  1 809,  an  expedition  was  sent  agRinst 
them  under  Captain  Wainwright,  in  his  Majes- 
ty's ship  Chiffonne.  Their  principal  stronghold, 
Bas-ul-Khaimah  was  stormed  and  takeUi  and 
fifty  of  their  largest  vessels  burnt  or  destroyed. 
Lett,  on  the  island  of  Kishm,  and  several  other 
ports,  were  reduced ;  but  though  this  had  the 
effect  of  checking  them  for  a  time,  they  soon 
rebuilt  these  ports,  and  gradually  returned  to 
their  old  practices.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Pirate  Coast  consider  themselves  to  be  far  su- 
perior to  either  the  Bedouin  or  town  Arab. 
The  latter,  especially  those  from  Oman,  they 
hold  in  such  contempt,  that  a  Maskatti  and  an 
arrant  coward  are  by  them  held  to  be  nearly 
synonymous.  They  are  taller,  fairer,  and,  in 
general,  more  muscular  than  either  of  the  above 
classes,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  thirty  or 
forty  years,  when  they  acquire  a  similar  patri- 
archal appearance. — {WellHed's  Travels,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  349,  262.) 

Africa. — In  Africa,  the  Semitic  race  are  found 
as  fetish-worshippers,  christian  mahomedans  and 
Jews. 

Abysswia — ^is  christian,  with  the  chief  truths 
of  the  Bible  blended  with  merely  human  notions. 

The  Adal  tribes  also  said  to  be  a  Semitic  race, 
dwell  on  the  west  of  the  Bed  Sea.  They  call 
themselves  Afer,  but  by  the  Arabs  they  are 
called  Kanakil,  from  their  chief  tribe  Ad-Aili^ 
and  Dr.  Krepf  is  of  opinion  that  this  Afer  is 
the  Ophir  of  seripture, 

Galla,  a  Semitic  race,  occupy  Shoa  in 
Abyssinia.  They  are  one  of  the  finest  races  in 
Africa  of  a  dark  brown  colour  with  strong  hair, 
and  well  limbed.  They  live  in  a  beautiful 
country,  extending  from  L.  8^  N.  to  L.  3^.  S. 
with  a  eiimate  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Italy  or 
Greece,  and  speaking  a  lanauage  as  soft  and 
musical  as  pure  Tuscan.  They  are  from  six  to 
eight  millions  in  numbers.  Amongst  them  are 
scattered  christian  tribes,  but  the  religion 
of  the  race  in  general  is  Fetish^  and  the  seven 
tribes  of  th«  Wolte  GaUa  an  midiomadana^ 
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The  fetishists  worship  the  lerpsnt  as  % 
mother  of  the  human  raee,  and  bokl  tbeiiij 
ligious  services  under  a  tree.  They  keep  c  ^ 
fourth  day  as  a  day  of  rest.  They  sdcnowl 
a  supreme  being  whom  they  call  heaven  (1 
\vLnnu)  and  have  a  notion  ofafutan 
There,  seem  to  be  three  natures  or  attributfiii 
their  supreme  being,  viz.,  Wak  or  Wska, 
preme,  Ogli,  a  masculine,  and  Afeti,  a 
nine  power  or  embodiment.  They  hife 
holidays  in  the  week,  viz.  Saturday, 
they  osll  Saubatta  kenna  or  Httle  Sabbath 
Sunday,  whidi  is  their  Sanbata  gaddsi 
greater  Sabbath. 

Zandbar. — The     Zanzibar  dominions 
prise    that  portion    of    the  coast  m 
between     Magdashoa  in    2^    north    lit 
and  Cape  Delgado  in  10^  4A'  south  ht 
Beyond  them,  to  the  north,  are  the 
ent   Somalee  tribes,  which  extend  all 
the  Bed   Sea,  where  they  meet  the 
race  ;  and  on  the  south  they  are 
Mozambique.     The  extent  of  coast  usder 
dominion  of  the  sultan   of  Zanzibar  is 
eleven   hundred  miles,  but  the  moatval 
parts  of  his  sultanate  are  the  islsnds  of 
bar  (containing  the  capital  of  the  sane 
Pemba  and  Ifonfia.     The  first  is  aituatad 
distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  milrt 
mainland  •   and  is  in   size  about  equal 
Isle  of  Wight*    It  contains  none  bat 
streams. 

The  Tonareng  is  a  nomade  race  dwe 
the  great  desert,  very  fair,    with  loaf 
aquiline  noses,  high  foreheads  and 
They  say  their  prayers  in  Arabic^  and 
Semitic  tongue.    Their  arms  consist  of 
lancewith  a  broad  head,  javelins  6  or  7  f<Mtl 
with  jagged  hooks  at  the  pointed  end,  s 
buckler  (darega)  of  buffalo  or  dephsat 
from  Soudan,  and  a  poniard,  a   brosd  ^ 
soymeter. 

The  Eabyle,  south  of  Alters  are  the  1 
race,  the    old  Nomidians  and  differ  1' 
guage,  form  and  habit  from  the  Arabs 
plains.    Their  number  is   about  700,000 
have  a  federal  republic,  the  old  Qninqm 
who  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  RomaBai 
treed  the    soldiership  of  Maximilian  add 
years  afterwards  again  revolted. 

Further  West,  in  Horooco  is  a 
about*  eight  millions 

Berber...     2,300,000  I  Negro  and 


11 


Shellok... 
Moor... 
Arab... 
Jew... 


«•• 


Abid... 
Christians... 
Benegadea 


•«• 


1,450,000 
3,660,000 

7iO,000 

340,000 

The  Arabs  oC  Morocco,  are  the  -^-^ 
Spain,  the  Sareoens  of  Franoe,  tall,  graeef«< 
of  the  Anlm  desert,  oomtom^  biav^ 
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Ikbiid  tonfidiBf,— deaoeBdeatft  ol  the  eoli* 
who  in  the  first  as^s  of  tbo  fiijnih  |iro* 
the  religion  of  Mahomed,  ocoseed  the 
of    Gibraltar,   destroyed   the    Grothic 
7.  reigned  in  Spain  for  700  years,  in- 
Fraooe,  devastated   Italy    and   pillaged 
taborbB  of  Imperial  Rome.    When  the  last 
ling  submitted   to  Ferdinand    and  Isa« 
and  the  Moorish  palaces   of  Grenada  were 
lered  to  the  christiansi  the  old  ounquerora 
back  to  Africa  and  resumed  their  nomade 
In  Tripoli,  the  Arab  has  monopolized  the 
17.  In  Tunis,  the  native  reappears  in  a 
proportion  and  in  Morocco  he  is  very 

Berber  and  Shellok  are  antaroed^  warlike 

I  dwelling  on  the  mountains ;  when  possible, 

of  the  sea,  claiming  fanciful  origins,  but 

It  of  any  subjection.  They  are  the  same 

ill  those  whom  the  French  call  Kabyle  and 

The  Moors  are  little  idle  men,  who 

&t  from  indolenoe,  they  are  lowanders, 

J  It  *  'A*  *>  i*1* 


lly,  cringing  and  insolent.      The  Biflf 

of  Kalhiya,  Cape  Tree  Forcas,  corres- 

1  to  the  Arab  Saheli  on  the  Bed  Sea  coast, 

being  evidently  from  **  ripa"  a  bank. 

rata   to    the    Indus. — The     regions 

(h  which  these  two  rivers  run,  and  the 

intervening  have,  since  remote  ages, 

ioecapied  by  races  who  have  taken  a  promi- 

[pUeeio  history.     Aram-Nahrain,  is  the 

between  the  rivers,  of  (ren.   xxiv,  10  and 

nitt,  4.     The  greater  part  of  what  was 

Mesopotamia,  in  latter  times,  constituted 

itory  of  ancient  Babel,  and  was  the  Aram 

of  Scripture.    The  same  territory  in 

iii,  S,  is  called  Padan-Aram,  or  Cham- 

Bjria,  both  of  which  designations  agree 

Fibe  description  of  the  country  given  by 


oopas  to  the  old  Kanm.  The'prtnoipaltowiUr 
ot  Meaopotamia  are  Diyir  Bekr»  Hisn  Keifa, 
Jeaiveh,  Moavl,  Tekrii,  S&mmaii  and  Kut.^1- 
amtoih  akni;  the  Tigris  ;  Erxingis,  Kemakh, 
Egin,  VMMn  Maden,  MaMyah,  Bum,  Kal'ah, 
Bir,  Bakkah,  Deir.  Bawd,  iaiab»  Hadisah  £1' 
Voy  Jibbah,  Diwiuiyab,  Lamlun,  Sheikh  ul 
Shuyukh,  and  Kornah  along  the  Euphrates  :  in 
addition  to  6uv«rek,  O'fih,  Haran,  Secong. 
Baael-ain,  Mirdia, Niaibis,  Siigar.  El  Hadhr, 
Kerbeltii,  Meqid  Ali,  Samawib,  Zobeid,  and 
many  other  viUagea,  both  in  the  moantains  and 
along  the  atreama,  between  the  two  great  rivera« 
Qrane,  or  Quade»  Mohammarah,  and  B^rah 
are  the  porta ;  and  the  laat,  being  the  priact- 
pal»  is  next  in  importance  to  Baghdid»  the 
capital* 

The  racea  that  have  ruled  here  from  the  moat 
remote  times  have  been  many  and  remnants  are 
still  to  be  traced  of  former  dominant  peoplea 
in  the  varied  languages  atiU  apoken. 

The  inhabitanta  of  that  region  at  present 


, dwellers  in  cities,  avaricious,  perfidious,    consist  of  Arabsi  Osmantt  Turks,  Kurds,  Tnr-» 


be  says  that  the  Hgria  washea  tiie  east- 
i  lids  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  river  En> 
its  southern  and  weatern  ;  whilst  the 
separates  it  from  Acnnenia  on  the  north. 
11  still  more  distinct.  He  says  that  Me* 
has  the  Tigria  t»  the  eaat,  the  Eu- 
west,  the  Persian  6«lf  sonth,  and  the 
north,  with  a  length  of  800  milea  and  a 
tb  of  S60  milea,  the  city  of  Charax  being 
extremity  of  the  Onlf,  {Lib.  vi,  e.  jnrott.) 
ia  extenda  above  10^  in  longitude 
Bilia,  in  3g»  7'  10*  eaat  longitude,  to  the 
of  the  old  Kiran,  in  4S^  41^'  W  and 
i'  5";  in  )ati<iade  from  the  aboves  of  thoi 
nOalf,  in  90''  tofiumeisat,  in  87''  31'  5'' 
latitude  •  its  greatest  width  being  about 
wilss  (torn  Jaber  Castle  to  Uisn  I^ila,  on 
s^  and  its  extreme  length  nearly  735 
1^  ioegular  triangle  thua  formed  has 
iciss  of  nearly  76,l\7  square  miles,  19- 
H  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  frooi  the  ?alia- 


komans,  Syrians,  Jews  and  Christians.  Arabic 
is  the  general  language;  Turkisht  Kurdish, 
Chaldee,  Syriao,  and  8yro-Chaldean  dialeota 
being  the  exceptions.  The  sunni  mahome* 
dan  religion  is  prevalent  ;  but,  in  Upper  Meso- 
potamia, there  are  many  ohristiaua  of  the  cseed 
of  Nestoritts,  some  of  whom  have  become 
Homao  Catholicaand  Jacobite  aa  well  as  Roman 
Qatbolio  Syriana.— (^tipAntfai  aiu2  TigrU.  Col. 
Ghetney,  p.  Ul,  119. 

Professor  Bawlinson  believes  that  Chaldea  wns 
a  part  of  the  great  Mesopotsmia  plain,  border- 
ing the  Persian  Oulf  on  the  south  with  Arabia 
on  its  we^t,  and  the  limit  between  lower  and 
upper  Mesopotamia  on  the  north.  Chaldea 
seems  to  have  been  divided  into  a  northern 
portion  from  Hit  to  Babylon^  and  a  southern 
portion  from  Niflfer  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Oulf.  In  each  of  these  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  tetrarchy,  via.,  Babel,  Erech,  Accad  and 
Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Sbinar  (Qen.  x.  10)  and 
Hur,  or  Huruk,  Nipur  and  Larsa  or  Larancha, 
which  seem  to  be  the  scriptural  Ur  of  the  Ghal- 
dees,  Erech,  Calneh  and  Ellasar.  The  northern 
tetrarchy  was  Babel  or  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Cu* 
tha  and  Sippara,  the  last  the  Sepharvaim  of 
Scripture.  A  Semitic  or  Aramaic  race  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  early  occupied  the  great  alluvial 
plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
They  called  themselves  Aram,  and  the  Grreks 
calleid  them  Assyrians,  or  Syrians,  and  Nie- 
buhr  regards  the  early  inhabitants  of  lower  Me- 
sopotamia as  pure  Aramssans  closdy  akin  to 
the  Assyrians  from  whom  indeed  he  regarda 
then^  as  separated  •  only  politically,  and  this 
view  is  taken  by  Bunsen  and  Muller :  but  Pro* 
feasor  Rawlinson  (i.  54)  leg^ds  aa  correct,  the 
scriptural  sti^tement  that  they  were  Hamitea, 
Cufhite  or  Etliiopian.  The  first  Babylonish  dy-i 
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AMsty  befran  fi.C.  S784,  by  a  powerful  Chaldee 
kingdom  in  Southern  Babylonia  and  the  histori- 
cal city  of  Babylon  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  B.C.  8250.  The  ChaMean  dynasty  last- 
ed for  1550  years,  B.  C.  22S4,  when  Babylon 
was  taken  by  Zoroaster,  a  Mede,  who  then 
founded  there  the  second  Babylonian  dynasty. 
Thei  Median  dominion'ended  B.C.  2011,  after 
a  rule  of  S24  years.  The  Chaldee  were  on 
several  occasions  the  dominant  race.  The  term 
Chaldsea,  is  derived  by  Pooocke  from  Kula  a 
tribe,  and  deya,  a  god  or  brahmin.  Chaldasans 
were  undoubtedly  the  first  people  who  dwelt  in 
cities  and  formed  a  nation  in  the  south  of  Persia. 
They  settled  in  Mesopotamia,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  they  originally  oame  from  near  Ararat  and 
that  they  had  spread  northward  towards  the 
Caucasian  range,  where  (hey  engaged  in  astro- 
nomical pursuits.  The  ancient  Babylonia,  is  the 
modemlrak-i-Ajam.  The  temple  of  Belus  the  sun- 
god  of  the  Babylonians,  in  the  City  of  Babylon, 
was  built  about  B.  C.  3,500  or  B.  0.  3,250, 
in  the  era  of  the  largest  pyramid,  but  five 
centuries  before  the  pyramids  generally.  This 
temple  was  built  many  thousand  years  after, 
and  was  quite  distinct  from  the  watch  tower 
mentioned  in,  Genesis.  The  temple  of  Belus, 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  eity  of  Babyioni  and 
was  the  vastest  monument  in  Babylon,  and  the 
world,  and  seems  to  have  been  erected  323 
years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  It  was  a 
temple  but  also  meant  as  the  watch  tower  of 
Babylon.— (i5tt»we»,  VohlF.ppt  479, 491  and 
654.) 

The  Chaldee  was  an  Aramaic  dialect,  differing 
but  slightly  from  the  proper  Syriac  :  Ezra  iv-, 
8  to  vi,  8  and  vii,  12-26  ;  Daniel  ii,  4  to  vii, 
23  and  Jeremiah  x,  10  are  written  in  the  so* 
called  Chaldee.  There  is  also  a  Chaldee  gloss 
in  Genesis  xxvi,  47-  The  Babylonian  language 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  very  close  to 
Hebrew.  The  Chaldee  language  may  have  been 
that  of  Terah,  but  the  possibility  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Abraham  remaining  in  its  original 
state  during  the  216  years  that  he  and  his  fa* 
mily  resided  ia  Canaan  ;  and  the  430  years  that 
the  Hebrews  abode  in  Egypt ;  and  the  400 
years  from  the  Exodus  to  David,  is  untenable. 
{Rawlinsan.) 

'  BuphraisB  to  Indut. — ^The  region  Intervene 
ing  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  is 
thinly  peopled.  It  is  occupied  by  races  who 
are  subjects  of  the  king  of  Persia,  the  bulk  of 
whom  are  nomade  and  of  varied  origin  ;  by  the 
races  on  the  north  known  to  Europe  as  Af- 
ghans ;  by  the  Brahui  mountaineers  and  the 
Baloooh  races  of  Baluchistan,  and  races  on  the 
sea  coast  whose  origin  is  unknown,  Macdonald' 
Kinneir  {Geog.  Mem.  jp.  44)  questions  whether 
the  inhabitants  would  amount  to  more  thad 
eighteen  or.  tweotjr  millions  even  including  the 


Hiyat  races,  who  probaUy  exesed  theninihij 
of  those  who  reside  in  towns. 

South  Penia. — ^According  to  the  Jehin 
ma,  one  of  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  pro 
of  Ears  was  into  the  five  circles  or  departi 
called  *'  Kurre :"  and  named  Istakhr,  Danl 
Shapur,  Ardashir  and  Kobad.     At  preteni 
consists  of  three  principal  parts,  viz.  1. 
proper  (Persis   Proper.)    2.  Laristan  near 
Persian  Oulf ;  and  8*  Behbehan,  ortheoo 
of  the  Khogilu,  which   represents  the  cii 
Kobad.     Behbehan  is  bounded  on  the  nortkl 
the  great  belt  of  mountains  which  separate 
i-Ajam  from  the  southern  provinces  of  Pi 
the  northern  and  north-eastern  shores  of  the 
sian  Gulf  form  its  boundary  to  the  south, 
Hormuz  and  the  Ka*b   country  lie  to  the 
while  Shulistan  separates  Behbehan  on  ibe 
from  the  direct  dependencies  of  Ears, 
east  and  south-east,  Behbehan  is  surroi 
the  Mamaseni  tribe :   ou  the  north  and 
west   by  the  Bakhtiyari,   and  on  the  wnt 
south  by  the  Ka'b  Arabs,     Also^  the  mo 
ous  region  to  the  north  and   north-east 
plain  of  Behbehan  is  occupied  by  the  " 
tribes, — and  the  districts  of  Lirani  and 
near  the   Persian  Gulf,  together  with 
tresses  of  Gul-i-gulab,  all  come  under  the 
trol  of  the  governor  of  Behbehan. 

x\mong  themselves,  with  their  equals,  tW 
sians  of  the  higher  classes  who  are 
towns  are  affable  and  polite  ;  to  their 
servile  and  obsequious  ;  and  towardi 
feriors,  haughty  and  domineering.  All 
equally  avaricious,  sordid,  and  dishoi 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  being  so; 
they  care  for  deteciion  when  they  haf^ 
reaped  the  benefit  of  their   superior 
they  term  it. — [FottingerU  Travels,  B 
tan  and  Sinde,  |7.  2 1 2.) 

/2tyat.^-The  word  Iliyat  is  derived 
a  Turkish  or  Tartarian  word^  signifying 
to  which   '*  ftut,"  an  Arabic  ternuDatioo 
plural,  was  added ;  a  combination  act 
mon. 

The  Uiyat  tribes  in  Persia,  are  mostly  of 
Tartar  and  Turcoman  descent ;  but  with 
from  the  Bakhtiara  mountains,  who  sis 
race  totally  distinct  from  the  northen 
and,  probably,  something  more  iadf~ 
the  soil,  than  aay  of  the  otlier  wandeni^ 
all  lead  the  same  manner  of  life,  and  r 
common  name  of  Iliyat  their  pastofsl 
Kttle  distinguishing  them  from  the 
Arab,  or  the  nomade  Tartar  on  the* 
Tedsen. 

The  subjects  of  the  Persiatt  enspiie 
a(ppear  to  consist  of  two  large  distw 
the  stationary  inhabitants  of  towas  and 
abd  the  wandering  dwellers  in  tents  sad 
r^  fillies. 
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Tkf  «oiB|mie  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
ilation  of  the  oountry,  though   their  aetaal 
are  not  well  known.    They  are  maho- 
>of  the  snnni  aeet  and  herdamen. 
^laay  of  the  beat  familiea  in  Peraia  are  of 
origin.  The  preaent  royal  family  ia  of  the 
ir  tribe,  a  Tnrkiah   Bl,  which  oame  into 
with  Timor. 

winter,   the    Iliyat  either  inhabit  tem* 

huta,  or  follow  the  ann  into  warmer 

;  the  empire  of  Peraia  being  aufficiently 

to  yield  a  temperate  climate  acme* 

in  almoat  all  aeMaona.   They  change  their 

ofeoeampment  with  the  aeaaon  and  cli* 

going  in  the  aummer  to  the  yeilauk  or 

tn  were  paaturage  and  water  are  to  be 

in  abundance  ;  and  when  the  cold  of 

leta  in,  adjonrning  to  the  kiahlauk  or 

region,  in  whieh  their  flooka  and  herda, 

aa  tkemaelres  are  better  aheltered.  Their 

sr  abodea  oonaiat  of  large  black  tenta,  made 

hone-hair,  the  aidea  being  matting,  or 

raahea.    They  are  uanally  pitched  in  a 

liar  form  on  the  banka  of  their  here* 

nrera,  and  under  the  brow  of  the  monn- 

wkieh  had  ahadowed  their  forefathera  for 

ganerationa.  Hence,  though  they  wan- 

hit  ia  yet  wit  bin  bounda.  They  have  n  coun* 

[tad  only  change  their  place  in  it.    Tbe 

tribes  of  Arabia  and  of  Tartary  bear  the 

ebaraeter ;  poaaeaaing  an  extended  inherit*- 

tliough  it  be  only  a  deaert.    {Porter's 

Yd.  I, p.  475.)   The  Iliyat  conatiiute 

iry  force  :    and  their  chiefe,  to  whom 

are  entirely  devoted,  are  tbe  heredi* 

nlity  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Thoae 

itbem  provinces,  the  Bakhtiari,  Fielhi, 

imaseni,  trace  their  origin  to  the  most 

I'antiqoity,   and  are    probably  the  de- 

itaof  the  warlike  banda  who  inhalnled  the 

flonntry  in  the  daya  of  Alexander.    The 

are  a  nomade  Tnrkiah  tribe  of  about 

^^  familiea,  whose  chief  ia  the  U-khani  of 

They  and  the  Bakhtiari  from  the  warm 

of  Arabiatan  and  the  head  of  the  Per* 

[gulf  arrive  in  spring  on  the  grazing  of 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  both  the 

mtam  to  their  reapeotive   Oann-aair  or 

igbnda.      Tbe  entire  southern  region 

ii  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  ia  called 

laser  or  ^*  hot  region."  It  extenda  from 

to  the  latitude  ojf  Kazeroon,  and  runa 

with  tbe   Persian  Gulf,  from  the  banka 

Tab  to  the  confines  of  Laristan.    Prom 

»,  caatward,  as  f ar  aa  Cangoon,  the  tract 

the  Dnshtiatan  or  **  land  of  plaina." 

'TttBgistan,  commonly  pronounced  Tungia- 

or  *<  narrow  land/'  ia  a  email  tract  of  land 

f  fiushire.    The  greater  portion  of  the 

of  the  whole  Garm-aair,  conaists  of  an 

lent  lawleaa  set,  many  of  the  tribea  be- 

^whbera  by  profeaaioB. 


The  Garm-aair  of  Bljiatan  is  a  narrow  tract 
of  eonatry  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Hebnnnd.  The  Balnch  raoea  aeem  to  pro* 
nonnee  it  *^  Gnrmaehi"  or  Garmaail>  and  one  of 
their  wintering  plaeea  ia  north-weat  of  Nooahky 
and  diataut  a^ttt  76  milea.  {FotUngef^M  Tret* 
veUy  BelooMttan  amd  Sind, p.  103.  Mich) 
Each  iliyat  tribe  haa  a  aeperate  grazing  ground 
for  ita  flocks ;  and  thia  landf  from  long  and 
nndiapnted  poaaesaion,  ia  conaidered  aa  the 
property  of  the  different  ehiefa.  In  tbe  fine 
aeaaon  they  are  continually  on  the  move, 
in  aearah  of  paaturage;  but,  in  the  winter, 
aeveral  of  the  tribes,  amongat  which  may  be 
numbered  the  Karagooali  and  Afsfoar,  settle  in 
▼iUagea.  In  Dahiatan,  Aaterabad,  and  .the 
Norlbem  parte  of  Khoraaao,  inatead  of  tenta 
they  live  in  email  portable  wooden  houaes. 
They  principally  aubaiat  on  the  produce  of  their 
flooka,  and  oonaaqoently  grow  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  corn  ;  they  mannfacture  doth,  aa 
well  aa  several  other  little  articles  for  their 
own  nae,  and  the  moat  beautiful  Persian  and 
Turkish  carpeta,  ao  much  admired  in  Europe, 
are  the  work  of  the  Iliyat.  Inured,  from 
their  infancy,  to  arma,  to  danger,  and  fatigue, 
and  tenacioua,  at  ihe  same  time^  of  the  honor 
of  their  tribe,  they  are  at  once  the  prop  and 
the  glory  of  their  country.  Each  tribe  ia 
divided  into  <*  teera"  or  branohea,  and  each  teera 
haa  a  particular  leader,  all  of  whom  are  however 
aubaervient  to  tlie  chief.  Theae  chiefa  are,  both 
from  birth  and  influence,  the  first  men  in  the 
empire ;  they  are  always  mutuallv  jealous  and 
hoatUe  ;  and  ihe  king,  by  nicely  bakneing  tbe 
power  of  the  one  againat  that  of  the  other, 
insures  his  own  safety  and  the  peace  of  hia 
dominiona.  It  ii  also  the  custom  to  detain  at 
court,  either  the  chief  himself  or  some  part  of 
hia  family,  as  hostagea  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
tribe. — (Kinneir*s  Gtographieal  Memairy  p. 
44-45.) 

Tbe  Iliyat  tribes  aays  air  John  Malcolm 
are  all  aoldiers,  and  generally  horaemen.  The 
cities  furnish  no  soldiers  to  the  army  except 
infantry,  they  are  defended  bv  a  militia,  who 
aometimea  take  the  field. — (Maleolm's  HitUny 
of  Persia,  Vol.  II.  p.  187.) 

In  their  conduct  and  morals,  the  Iliyat 
women  are  vaatly  anperior  to  those  of  the 
towns  and  settlements.  They  are  ehaate  and 
correct  in  their  lives,  and  faithful  to  their  hue- 
hands. 

JBulbassi. — ^The  Bulbassi  is  a  Kurd  race 
composed  of  the  following  tribea : 

The  Kabaiz,  the  reigning  family,  consist  of 
about  two  hundred  peraons  ;  9.  Manzoor ;  3. 
Mamaah ;  4.  Piran ;  5.  Bummook ;  6.  8inn 
and  Taafah,  who  together  make  one  tribe.  The 
chiefa  of  tribea  are  called  Muzzin.  Each  chief 
haa  a  certain  number  of  thievea*  who  rob  for 
I  him ;  and  lua  tribe  mekea  him  volaatary  gifia 
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df,  provUioos.  Tbtae  sfe  his  only  reyeoaes. 
The  price  of  blood  amoAi;  the  Bulbaaei  is 
twenty-two  oxen,  bat  it  mty  be  made  up  in 
other  effeets,  to  whieh  often  %  nominal  valne  ia 
attached,  more  than  twice  the  leai  amonnty 
when  ihe  affair  is  to  be  compounded  amicably. 
Their  only  laws  are  the  naaces  of  the  tribe,  and 
theae  are  administerad  by  the  chief,  aaaisted  by 
the  council  of  elders.  No  orimes  are  punisfae*! 
with  death  but  aduHiery,  aeduetioui  and  such 
like.  The  Bulhaaei  will  not  bestow  a  girl  in 
marriage  on  a  person  ot  another  tribe  or  people« 
They  have  eourtsUp  nmonf^  them,  and  oarryinir 
off  a  girl  by  the  lover  ia  common.  When  a  chief 
dies,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  best  or  bravest  of  his 
family,  with  the  ocanmon  consent  of  bis  tribe. 
If  his  eldest  sou  is  incapable,  the  best  of  the 
brothers  succeeds.  When  a  chief  is  once  noBBl<« 
nated  he  csnnot  be  deposed,  and  his  authority 
is  so  well  defined,  that  there  an  no  instanoea 
of  a  chief  ever  having  attempted  to  exceed  his 
powers.  In  their  own  country  the  Bulbaasi  do 
not  willingly  acknowledge  any  snperior,  either 
Turkish  or  Persian ;  bat  when  they  descend 
into  the  regions  of  Karatohook  they  pay  a  In* 
bute  of  sheep  to  the  Bey.  Tbey  nre  very  fond 
of  armour  ;  and  most  of  the  principal  poplc 
among  them  possess  a  complete  suit  of  mail. 
The  Bulbassi  Koords  have  a  most  curious  wav 
of  earing  wounds.  They  aew  the  wounded 
man  in  the  skin  of  a  bullock  frvsh  stripped  off 
the  animal,  leaving  only  his  head  out ;  aid 
tbey  leave  him  in  it  till  the  skin  begins  to 
puirify.  Tbey  say  this  never  fails  to  curs 
the  most  desperate  spfar  or  aabre  wound. 
•^Bieh'MendtMi  in  Koordutan^  Vol.  /.  p> 
153.) 

Haees  on  ike  Sea  Oocut,  Ichthyopbagi, — ^The 
people  on  the  coast  aeem  to  be  identical  with 
the  races  who  are  known  to  have  dwelt  there 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  described  by  the 
SDcients  as  the  Ichthyophagi.  From  Basrah 
to  Hormui,  the  sea  coast  penple  still  princi- 
pally live  on  (ish*  The  Mahinibah  and  Mahi* 
ashnah,  literally  fish  bread  and  fish  soup, 
used  among  the  people  of  Lar  is  prepared 
from  fish,  (more  particularly  a  small  kind  found 
near  Hormuz)  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun. 
Strabo  and  Arrian  relate,  that  the  aneienc 
Ichthyophagi,  made  into  bread  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  fishea  which  they  had  dried  and 
roasted.  The  region  o(  the  Ichthyophagi 
commenced  at  Malnna  near  Cnpe  Arabah  and 
ended  between  the  ancient  Dagasira  and  the 
place  now  called  Cape  Jask,  or  more  properly 
Jnshk.  Ohurohiirs  Collection  of  voyages  men- 
tions that  "  the  coastea  of  Persia  as  they  aailed 
in  this  sea,  seemed  as  a  parched  wildemesse, 
without  tree  or  grass ;  those  kw  people  that 
dwell  there,  and  in  the  islands  of  Lar  and 
Gallon  live  on  fish,  being  in  mannee  them* 
selves  tciMiormed  into  the  nature.of  fishes*.  So 
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exoellent  swimmers  are  they,  that  seeing  a  m* 
sel  in  the  seas,  though  atonnie  and  tenpeitufliii 
they  will  awimme  to  it  five  or  six  milsi  to  be|i|e 
almes.  They  eate  their  fish  with  rioe,  hsriifs 
no  bread :  their  cata,  hennes,  dogges  aiid  otiier 
creatures  whieh  tbey  keepe  have  no  other  djet'* 
Nieuhoff  who  travelled  in  166t,  says  thai  about 
Gambroon,  the  common  people  make  me  d 
dates  instead  of  bread  or  nee  ;  for  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  ordinary  food  ot  the  Indiim 
all  along  ihe  coast  frotn  Baaora  to  Siade,  li 
dates  and  fish  dried  in  the  air ;  the  heeds  sid 
guts  of  the  fishea  they  mil  with  dale  stoaos 
and  boil  it  altogether  with  a  little  salt  vstor, 
whieh  they  give  at  night  to  the  cows  after  thiy 
oome  out  of  the  field  where  they  meet  witli  foy 
Uttle  herbaffc-^IViyZor'a  Travela  frm  jh^ 
kMdtoIndia,  FU.  I.p.  S66.  ChwrMttVA- 
UcbUm  of  Yoya^,  Vol.  II.  p.  230  (Jird  §& 
turn).  Ow8€let^'$  TnweU,  VoL  L  p.  818.  Tmit 
end's  Outram  and  Havelockt  p.  %%!)• 
BeluchdUan. — Around  the  borders  of  Bnlidb 
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India  are  mmerona  warldLo  tribes  with  iboa 
the  rulers  on  the  mavehea,  both  prioi  vi 
subeeqaant  to  the  British  domiaaiioa,  hsis 
ever  been  at  war.  The  first  of  these  ml ; 
with  as  we  approach  India  from  the  veit  >• 
the  tribea  occupying  BelooUatan.  lU  ^ 
ritory,  extensive,  varied  in  charaoter  to  • 
ordinary  degree,  consists  of  lofty  ragged  tshls 
land  and  level  ground  and  their  elimtei  a* 
hibit  the  aeverest  heat  and  the  most  inlaw 
cold.  The  mountainous  table  land,  s  ^ 
central  mountain  range  running  north  aailMl^ 
which  oompriaes  the  provinces  of  Sihi*i% 
Jhalawan  and  Lus,  extends  from  the  U^ 
mountaina  north  of  Quetta  aonthwards  toUp 
Monze,  or  from  Lat,  40"*  to  L.  25^  North,« 
length  of  340  milea.  In  breadth  it  estnil 
from  the  level  plaina  of  Gutchee  sasiwsiiH 
Nooshky  on  the  borders  of  the  SeietaB  ^ttd 
westwardi  extending  thus  about  1^0  siN 
wideat  about  the  eeatre,  b«i  it  gradaaUj 
rowa  souihwards  until  at  Cape  lloase,  the 
ia  only  a  few  miles  ia  width.  The  hsif^t 
variea.  The  greatest  altitude  is  attaiaed 
Kelat,  about  7,000  feet,  where  the  dlMle 
European  ;  eouthward  it  rapidly  decfines, 
in  the  province  of  Lus,  the  etevation  is 
above  that  of  Siud.  This  region  is  oeBapiB< 
many  raoes  some  of  whom  have  oome  fiem  '^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranesa,  and 
have  reached  its  plains  and  mountains  froA 
north.  This  mountain  range  is  the  greet 
tural  boundary  of  western  India  thioagh 
here  and  there,  are  long  and  i 
valleya.  Approaehing  raoes  have  beea 
pad  t»y  this  great  barrier  wliile  othaes  have 
thrust  into  it  by  aabeequent  iutnidevs.  1 
are  two  principal  diviaiona,  the  Baloch  aaa 
Biiahtti,  who  are  anb-dividod  into 
dans,  between  whom.aio  ooMtant  hkod 
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loigh  sUof  th«m  lecogoiie  the  Uim  of  Kdai 
llieir  panmoint  cbief. 

Mr.  CtmpbeH  says  thfi  Bahidi,  in  all  the 

of  Beluehittan  are  bot  the  upper  stnttuiii 

the  populalicm,  and  there,  ae  also  in  Sewea- 

ud  Gateh  Gandava,  the  Jet  raee  form  the 

portion  of  the  agrionUural  population 

78-)    TheBalnch   aoqaired  recently  domi- 

m  Siiid  and  some  have  aetiled  in  the  N. 

d  ladia,  to  aa  far  as  Delhi,  where  they  are 

aboat  in  Tarioiis  capacitiet,  and  are 

camel  drifera.    They  are  large  powerful 

I,  bot  swarthy. 


Utterly  io  Bombay  they  have  been  laboor- 

f  It  the  batbour  and  on  the  qnaya.«-((7amp- 

pp.  78,  142.) 

oountriea  weat  of  the  Indna,  to  whiek 

18  apply  the  terma   Beluehiatan  and 

inistan,    are,  however,    not    known    by 

names  to  their  iuhabiianta.     These  are» 


thai  the  Beluchee  touffue  paitakea  oonaiderabiy 
of  the  idiom  of  the  Persian  and  at  least  one-hidff 
of  its  i^cnrds  are  borrowed  from  that  hngtiaice,  but 
greatly  diaguised  under  a  corrupt  and  nnacoount-i 
able  pronuuciatioii.  The  Brabuiki,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  dissimilar  in  its  sound  and  for** 
mation,  that  he  did  not  recollect  to  hare  marked 
in  it  a  single  expresnon  in  any  way  approaching 
to  the  idiom  of  the  Persian.  It  contains,  ho 
adds,  a  portion  of  ancient  hindoo  words. 

The  coDtour  of  the  people  of  these  two  elas* 
sea  is  aa  unlike,  in  roost  instances,  aa  their 
langoagea,   provided  they   be   descendants  of  a 


r&fj  serve  as  mereenary  soldiers,  io  Arabia,    regular  succession  of  aucestora  of  either ;  bal 


the  frequent  inter«marriages  which  take  place 
amonget  them  have  tended  in  some  degree  to 
blend  together  the  peculiar  characteriatic  of  both* 
so  that  in  many  families,  and  even  in  whoto 
tribes,  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Belttobee  branch,  in  the  first  instance^ 
form  the  original  class  of  that  uame,  into  three 


ly,  dwellers  in  towns  and,  aa  indicatefl  principal  tribes,  called  Nharui,  Bind,  and 
Mf  physical  appearance  are  of  widely  I  Mughaszi.  The  Nharui,  principally  whabil 
noes,  who  have  pushed  or  been  that  portion  of  Beluehiatan  which  Hea  to  tho 
forwards  from  the  south,  the  west,  westward  of  the  desert,  and  there  are  likewiaO 
the  Dorthweat,  into  their  present  sites,  kbel  of  them  at  Nooshky  and  in  Seistan* 
territory  of  confederate  tribea,  termed  I  There  are,  undoubtedly,  two  languagea  spoken 
listaB,  are  (1)  Balueh  tribes  proper*  viz :  '  in  Beluehiatan,  the  Beluehiki  a  hindi  tongue  of 
ifinboi,  theKinU,  and  thcLumri;  (2)  Those  the  Arian  or  Sanskrit  stock  in  which  Persian, 
Bahieh,  viz. :  the  Dehwar  of  the  capital,  Sindi,  Punjabi,  and  Sauskrit  words  recur  ;  and 
Jet  of  Cuteh  Oandava  ;  the  Babi  ;  the  theBrahui  which  belongs  to  the  Scythie  00 
oeeopying  the  maritime  provinces,  the  !  Turanian^r^Tamulian  or  Dravidian  stock. 
18  of  Shall  and  the  hindn  residents  of 
Bahtch  ia  a  term  used  by  Ibn  Uaukal 


wrt  "  the  Baloujes  are  in  the  desert  of 


The  Brahiii  language,  spoken  by  the   moon- 

taineers  in  the  khanship  of  Kelat,  in  Beludiis- 

V  /  '""  /?"?'''".  "!  "i  *"?  "««^''  «  ,  tan,  contains  some  Dravidian  words  and  a  con- 

Kefea  and  Kefes.  in  the  Parsi  language,    ^.j^^^^^j^  .^^^^.^^  ^f  unquestiouable   Dravidian' 

*•  ?"^,^**^y /^*^L^^^        ^^}^  ^^"^^    forms  and  idioms.    Considered  as  a  whole,  Dr. 

V'    '.  \  ?N^"^  r  Tv  "^   fi?  I  Caldwell  regards  this  language  is  derived  from 

m  limit  of  (.utcli  Gandava  to  the  oon.    ^^^  ^^^  J^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  p^^^j^^.  ^„j  ^-^^^^  ^^^ 

it  unquestionably  contains  a  Dravidian  element,, 
derived  from  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Dravi- 
dian race  having  been  incorporated  with  the 
Brahui.  The  discovery  of  tbis  element  be- 
yond the  Indus  river,  proves  that  the  Dravi- 
dians  like  the  Aryans,  the  Grseco-Scythians^ 
and  the  Turco-Mongoiians,  entered  India  by 
the  North  t^Test  route.  The  Brahui  state  that 
tktir  forefathers  came  fifom  Halb,  Aleppo. — 
{Df,  CatdwelVs  Oomjparative  Grammar.)  The 
Brahui  langitage,  according  to  Dr  Caldwell  ia 
mainly  Paajabi  with  a  Dravidian  element : 
According  to  Mr,  Campbell,  is  mainly  Arian 
(Indo-Persic)  with  a  Turanian  element.  {Cam$^ 
idly  p.  66.) 

The  typical  Brahui  are  certain  tribea  in  Sa* 
harawan  and  Jhalawan.  The  Brahui  are  sonni 
mahomedans,  are  stout,  squat,  have  short  thick, 
bones,  with  round  faces  and  flat  linean^nts,  with, 
brown  or  even  red  hair  and  beards*  They  have^ 
both  in  feature  and  speech,  indications  of  1^ 
Tun9m  element.  (Ciiaii>&e2/,  12,  .54u>  Ihqai% 


Item 

lof  Persia,  but  include  many  tribea,  speak- 

rerant  dialeeta  and  of  very  different  des- 

ai  some  have  dark  counteuauces  and  others 

ftir.    The  greater  part  of  the  country  west 

&)dns>  from  the  parallel  of  Shikarpore  to 

of  Sebwan,  ia  held  by  Balueh  tribea.    In 

A%kan  district  of  Siwi,  N.  W.  of  Dadar, 

the  Balueh  tribea  of  Khijah  and  Shilanohi, 

hitter,  in  Stwi,   being  neighbours  of  the 

tribea  of  dafi^  Kurak,  Margazari  and 

Also,  in  the  hills  etaat  of  Kahao,  afe 

liodspendent  remote  Husseni,  Chacba,  and 

tribes  of  Bwluehes.      They  border  with 

iari  Afabans  on  the  eaat.    There  are  b«p 

Balueh  east  of  the  Indus*  and  those  in 

'alpore  and  the  Fai^abt  are  said  to  be  Bind. 

question  of  the  original  eountriea  of  these 

is  still  undecided  t  the  Bidoch  and  Bra- 

Me  8ab*divided  into  an  infiuite  number  of 

who  take  their  namea  from  the  chief  un- 

whom  they  aevve,  the  district  or  country  to 

they  belong,  or  the  tnditioaa  aa  to  whence 

dvive  thfikdeaoBOt.  lA  Pottiiigec  saanyoBs 
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hardy,  often  migratory.    Their  poUtieal  ehief  is 
the  khan  of  Kelat. 

The  Rind  and  Maghazzi  are  settled  in 
Gtttch  Gandava,  to  which  fertile  plain  they 
have  emigrated  at  different  periods  from  the 
province  of  Mekran,  and  have  become  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Jnt,  or  oultivators  of  the  soil, 
as  the  subjects  of  the  khan  of  Kelat ;  a  few  of 
these  likewise  reside  in  the  hills  to  the  N.  B. 
of  Gutch  Gandava  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  de- 
serts north  of  Kelat.  The  sub-division  of  the 
Brahui  tribes  amoant  to  about  ten,  and  thoae 
of  the  Rind  and  Maghazzi  each  amount  to 
double  that  number. 

The  Brahui  are  s  more  unsettled  and  wander- 
ing race,  always  residing  in  one  part  of  the 
eonntry,  during  summer  and  emigrating  to  ano- 
Iher  for  the  winter  season ;  they  likewise  change 
their  immediate  place  of  resort  many  times  in 
search  of  pasturage  for  their  flocks — a  practice 
Tare  among  ihe  Beluch  tribes.  They  differ  ao 
touch  from  the  Beluch  in  eiternal  appearance, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake  one  for 
the  other.  The  Brahui,  instead  of  the  tall 
igufe  long  visage,  and  raised  features  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  have  short,  thick  bones,  with 
round  faces  and  flat  lineaments  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Pottinger  had  not  seen  any  Asiatics  to  whom 
they  bear  any  resemblance,  for  numbers  of  them 
have  brown  hair  and  beards.  The  Kamburani, 
being  the  chief  tribe,  are  subdivided  into  three 
distinct  gradations  of  rank  called  Ahmedzye, 
]Chimi  and  Kamburani,  The  first  supplies 
the  kkan ;  the  Khani  are  of  the  secondary 
^nk  of  chiefs.  The  word  Kamburani  includes 
all  the  remainder  of  the  tribe,  but  in  common  is 
applicable  to  the  whole  body.  They  receive 
wives  from,  but  do  not  marry  their  daughters 
into  other  tribes. 

He  says,  of  the  original  settlement  of  the  Be- 
looch  and  Brahui  tribes  in  the  country,  that  when 
Mahomed,  the  successor  of  Subaktagin,  the  first 
sultan  of  the  Ghaznavi  dynasty,  turned  his  arms 
towards  India,  he  subjugated  the  whole  of 
the  level  district,  west  of  the  Indus,  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  Brahui  mountains.  His  sou, 
Musaood^  extended  these  conquests  stiU  more 
westerly  into  Mekran ;  he  adhered,  however,  to 
bis  father's  plan  of  not  ascending  the  lofty  ran- 
ges, and  all  subsequent  invaders  of  Sind,  seem 
U>  have  been  guided  by  their  example.  The  6a- 
looch,  however,  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  ^rliest 
jpahomedan  invader  of  Persia,  and  are  very  de- 
sirous of  being  supposed  to  be  of  Arabian  extrao- 
iioo.  They  spurn  the  idea  that  they  are  derived 
fh>m  one  stock  with  the  Afghans.  The  affinity 
of  the  Belnchiki  to  the  Persian  language 
affords  of  itself  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
position  (viz.  that  they  came  from  the  west- 
ward) to  back  which,  we  still  see  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Beluch  nation  still  dwell  on  the 
western  (rofttier  ;^  but  aa  neither  hair,  features, 
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manners,  nor  language,  bear  the  slighfiait  liai' 
tude  to  those  of  the  Arabs,  he  rcjeots  the  data 
totally.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  oesto; 
of  the  Hcjira,  the  Suljnk  Tartar  appeandis 
Khorasan,  and  in  the  short  space  of  len  jma, 
wrested  that  kingdom  from  the  boose  of  Ghii* 
navi.  It  was  oeded  to  Alp  Arsfaui,  andooostitslel 
a  part  of  the  Se^ukide  dominions,  uotil  tke  n* 
tiiietion  of  that  race,  about  160  years  posterior 
to  Togrul  Befjr  having  assumed  the  title  of  em* 
peror.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  the  Belaeh  in 
alluded  to  both  by  that  general  term  sad  pv^ 
ticular  tribea.  and  as  dwelling  in  the  verj  (kr 
triets  which  they  people  at  this  hour. 

We  learn  from  the  Greek  and  Asistiehifltonni 
that,  as  theae  armies  became  disawabsfcd, 
either  by  the  death  of  their  (^ueralsorsdeleal, 
the  barbarians  who  composed  them  wudemi 
over  the  country  until  they  found  an  sdnsti- 
geous  place  to  fix  themselves,  or  eatend  tie 
services  of  some  more  fortunate  chicAaii  tka 
their  own  aa  mercenaries,  tkich,  in  his  opiiiott, 
were  the  Beluch,  and  that  they  are  of  Tvks* 
man  lineaae,  variona  circumstances  go  ispnw. 
Their  institutioiis,  habita,  religion  aiid,in  ihv( 
everything  but  their  langaage,  are  the  tiBS; 
this  last  anomaly  is  easily  explained.  Ths  Si^ 
juk  had  long  settled  in  Persia,  when  tbf 
naturally  adopted  the  ooUoquial  dislset^  aal 
brought  it  with  them  on  their  expulsioa  bf  lb 
Kharazmian  kings.  The  unremittina  eaaif 
of  these  kings  forced  vast  hordes  of  them  t»if 
from  Persia  after  they  had  been  colonised  ilia 
for  many  years.  The  fugitives  are  said  toiM 
gone  to  Seistan  and  the  neighbouring:  eo^trii^ 
whieh  are  those  of  Sind,  Seistan^  and  tkBM» 
hui  mountams. 

The  Bind,  one  of  the  principal  difiiiiii 
of  the  Belooch  tribes— have  a  tiaditioo  titf 
they  came  originally  from  Aleppo. 

The  Brahui  appear  to  have  been  a  attim 
of  Tartar  mountsineera,  who  settled,  st  a  taf 
early  period  in  the  southern  psrts  of  Aij 
where  they  lived  an  ambulatory  life  in  kWl 
or  societies,  headed  and  governed  by  thdr 
chief  and  laws,  for  many  oenturies ;  sad 
length  they  became  incorporated,  and  ohr 
their  present  footing  at  Kelat  and  \hwtf, 
Belooehistan.  It  is  impossible  to  foriL 
than  a  supposition,  what  was  the  nature  of 
region  from  which  they  emigrated,  bot  t 
pursuits  and  way  of  domestio  lifesford 
strongest  reason  for  believing  that  they 
originally  mountaineers  •  and  aome 
them  affirm  that  the  ver^  name  dei 
this  by  its  signification  being  a  oompouad  of 
affix  boan  and  rob,  a  word  aaid  to  mcaa  s 
in  the  dialect  still  spoken  in  sons 
Thibet ;  such  reasoning,  however,  ••  "^  ^ 
to  any  great  dependence,  though  sopporlsd 
the  ooliateral  evidence  of  the  iJ«*<*«*** 'J'^ 
oaUsd  ia  009  quaitea  of  the  eoantiy  a^M 
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vhioft,  if  we  admit  tlie  (brmcr  'derivation, 
nmiu 'Movlttiden/'  t,  e.  literally  not  bilU 
neoia  name  they  received  from  the  Brahui 
vhea  ihcy  enme  amongat  them,  and  evinoed  a 
prarerenee  for  the  cfaampagne  diatrieta,  low 
fiiliKeBy  and  plaina.  The  Brahui  imagine 
theiBRlifva  the  aboriginea  of  theeomitry. 

In  another  place  he  atatea,  that  he  oonaidera 
the  hiidoofl  to  have  been  the  firat  eoloniaera  of 
tbe  npper  part  of  the  Brahui  mountains,  and 
that  the  Brahui  gradually  aettled  amongat 
them.  That  the  firai  kindn  rajah  waa  named 
8(bwa,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  tbe^e  mountain 
tliepiierda  againat  a  horde  of  depredatora  from 
the  veatern  parte  of  Mooltan,  Sbikarpoor,  and 
Upper  Sind  •  and  that  the  Brahni,  having 
defeated  and  driven  off  theae  invadera,  deposed 
thengah  Sehwa,  and  aeised  the  government 
/or  themselvea — a  chief  of  the  name  of  Knmbar 
becoming  khan  of  Kelat,  of  whom  the  preaent 
kbaa,  is  a  lineal  descendant. 

The  foregoing,  aaya  Br.  Oooke,  wonid  lead 
Bsto  suppose: — lat.  That  the  original  in- 
babitantaof  the  country  were  hindoos,  who 
M  from  the  eonquerine  roahomedana  who  in- 
faded  Sind,  Lua  and  Mekran,  A.  H.  93  : — 
M.  That  the  Brahui  were  Tartar  moun- 
taiaeen,  who  gained  a  footing  in  the  country 
and  altimately  avpplanted  the  former  becoming 
fk  niling  race: — 3rd.  That  the  Belooch 
aane  from  the  weaiward,  but  whether  they 
fere  SeQuk  Tartara  or  Araba  from  Aleppo,  is 
aauUterof  doobt. 

The  other  claases  mentioned  aa  reaidinir  at 
latat  are  the  Babi  and  Dehwar.  The  first 
tR  Berchant»,  who  appear  to  have  come  orici- 
T^J  from  Affghanistan  :  they  are  considered  a 
VttiltJiy  people.  The  Dehwar  are,  in  all  proba- 
Mitj,  the  deacendanta  of  the  Tsjik  of  Balk 
tlieir  language  is  nearly  pure  Peraian,  they 
iababit  the  Deb  or  villagea,  and  do  not  mierate ; 
vs  an  agricultural  people,  hard-working  and 
poor. — Dr.  Cooke  in  Bombay^  Medical  Trwr^ 
iaefiofi,  yo.  VL  New  Series,  1860,  jp.  31. 
*  Br.  Latham  claaaea  the  Belooch  langoa^ife 
brtth  the  Persian,  but  conaidera  it  aa  a  modi- 
kdform.  He  aaya,  '' £.  and  3.  £.  of  the 
hoper  Peraiaua  of  Kirman,  come  the  Belooch 
V  Belooehiatan.  If  Baak'a  great  theory  be  the 
prreot  one,  whick  makea  all  the  fragmenta  of 
kltiona  apeaking  a  Tamulian  dialect  psrta  of 
m  Rieat  continoua  whole,  which  apread  in  the 
hrKer  agea  over  India  and  Europe,  underly- 
Nt  the  more  recent  ayatem  of  Celtic,  Gothic, 
MavoniCy  and  claadeal  nations,  aa  the  primary 
iKata  in  geology  underlie  the  aeeondary  and 
brtiary,  but  cropping  out,  or  being  exposed 
bmand  there — aa  the  fragmenta  of  nations — 
If  Lap,  Finn,  and  Baaque  in  Europe,  and  of 
la  Cuchwaree,  Oohatee,  Tudo,  Oond,  Lot 
bid  other  mountaineers  of  India  ;  if  1  say,  this 
keory  be  the  canaot  one^  then  the  Brahui,  be* 


ing  of  the  great  Tamulian  family,  would  be  the 
aboriginal  inhabitanta  of   the  country.    Thu» 
the  Koord  who  inhabit  the  Daaht-i-be-daolat^ 
doubtless  came  fromKurdiatan,probably  amongat 
the  armies  of  some  mahomedan  invader  of  Indi» 
and,  perhaps,  laden  with  apoil,  preferred   o» 
their  return,  to  aettle  where  they  now  are,  rather 
than  continue  their  march  to  their  own  coun<^ 
try,  and  made  choice  of  the  Dasht-ibe-dauht. 
Again  many  of  the  Jhalawan  tribea  are  nndoubt- 
edly  of  Bajpoot  origin ;  and  until  lately,  the 
practice  of  infanticide  was   prevalent  amongat 
them.    Near  Bagwana  ia  a  ca?e  in  the  rocb: 
filled  with  the  dried  mummy  like  bodiea  of  in* 
fame,  some  of  which  have  a  comparatively  re« 
cent  appearance.    The  Sacm,  who  formed  part 
of  Alexander*a  army,  and   whose  country  ia 
stated  by  Wilaon  to  have  been  that  lying  bet* 
ween  the  Paropamiaan  mountains  and  aea  of 
Aral,  atill  exist  aa  a  tribe  of  the  Brahui  of 
Jhalawan.     It  ia  not  improbable    that    they< 
accompanied  Alexander  aa  far  aa  the  south  oc 
Sind,  and  returning  with  Craterua  up  the  MooUal 
Pass,  settled  in  their  present  position.     The 
Belooch  also  have  by  no  meana  a  pure  and 
unbroken  deacent  from  any  one  aource.  Adopt- 
tinjc  Pottinger'a  theory,  that  the   main    bodf 
were  Seljuk  Tartara  driven  out  of  Persia,  aa  he 
deaoribea,  and   that  the    Belooeh  have  no  re-* 
semblance  in  any  way  to  the  Arkb8,yet  undoubt^ 
edly,  many  are  of  Arabic  deacent.    In  many 
caaea  the  outlme  of  their  phyaiognomy  ia  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Arab  of  Eirypt  and  Syria  ; 
and  if  aueh  a  Belooch  were  diesaed  in  the  Arab 
dress^  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect 
his  nationality.    Othera  are  Sindians  who  fled 
to  the  hilla  on  the  invasion  of  their  country  by 
the  mahomedana.    The  original  hindoo  inhabi- 
tanta of  the  Munree  and  Boogtee  hilla  wera 
driven  out  by  their  preaent  occupants,  but  the 
nativea   of  Barkhan  (the  Khetran)  inhabiting 
the  more  mountainous  diatrict  to  the  north-waid 
were  able  to  hold  their  own.    The  whole  are 
nominally  aubjeot  to   the  khan  as  chief  of  al^ 
hut  his  power  appeara  to  vary  with  his  popu- 
larity.     The     tribea,   especially    the    Brahui 
mountaineers,  reside  in  tomana,  or  collectiona 
of  tents.     These  tents  are  made  of  goal's  hair 
black  or  striped  ;  the  furniture  is  very  simple— - 
a  few  metal  cooking  pots^  a  atone,   hand-mill, 
and  some  rough  carpels  and  rugs,  with  a  distaff 
for  spinning  wool,  and  a  hookah,  are  all  that 
are  usually  found  in  a  Brehni  tent.    That  of 
the  chief  may^  perhaps,  he  better  furnished,  and 
he  ia  richer   than  his  neighboura  in  flocks  and 
herds.    Tiie  dress  of  the  lower  orders  ia  made 
up  of  a  long  tunic,  trouaera  loose  at  the  feet, 
and  a  black  or  brown    great-coat  or  cloal^ 
uaually  of  felt,  kummerbund  and  sandals.  They 
wear  a  small  cap,  either  fitting  tight  to  the  out- 
line of  the  head,  or  dome  abaped,  with  a  tassel 
on  the  top.    Those  of  the  higher  dasaea  are 
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dibonitely  ornameiited  wftb  ((oU  thrtftc).  A 
iCew  wear  lurbans,  and  the  fielooeb  have  ihem 
prepoateroualy  large,  of  white  ivubUo.  The 
higher  classes  are  somewhat  better  dressed  and 
oarry  loongees,  or  scarfs,  which  th^  throw 
around  their  shoulders  in  exactly  the  save  man- 
ner aa  a  Scptcbman  wears  his  plaid,  aod  as  the 
ancieotlrish  or  Hyperboreans  wore  them  age*  ago. 

Instead  of  the  Ohola,  Beloochi  women  gener- 
ally wear  the  Ghighgho,  a  long  shift  resembling 
an  Eaglish  night  shirt,  but  opening  behind  be* 
iween  the  shoulders,  and  with  half  arms.  It  is 
generally  made  of  red  or  white  stuff,  and  rea- 
ches almost  down  to  the  ancles.  Hw^  is  the 
fisshionaUe  colour  and  elaborately  worked  i^t  the 
breast 

.  The  men  wear  their  hair  long  and  flowing 
oyer  the  shoulders,  whilst  a  luxuriant  beard 
falls  over  the  hreaat*  The  women  tie  their  hair 
in  a  knot  behind,  brushing  it  smooth  in  front, 
and  .keeping  it  in  plaoe  by  a  kind  of  fixature. 
The  colour  of  the  hair  is  frequently  brown  or 
led*  and  many  of  the  natives  have  a  European 
caat  of  coantenance,  in  some  cases  strongly  re* 
^mblinfk  the  Irish.  A  man  shoulders  his  match- 
lock and  atalks  his  enemy  as  he  would  an  ibex, 
ahooting  him  down  whether  he  be  armed  or 
noty  or  working  in  his  fi«ld.  There  was,  about 
A.  D.  1854,  a  feud  existing  between  two  tribes, 
in  which  one  bad  already  lost  300  men,  and 
ihe  other  120.  In  aome  cases,  by  making 
^mpensatiou  either  in  money,  hind,  or  cattlci 
(he  dtferenoe  may  be  settled. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  months, 
all  emigrate  to  the  plains,  and  many  leave  the 
hill  country  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Beluehistan  is  sub^ 
jeot  to  the  khan  of  Kelat,  the  four  sub-divisions 
of  whose  territories  are  given  by  Mr>  Masson  aa« 


Western. 

Maritime. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

K«8hki 

Kharan 

Huahki 

Paujghar 

Ke3 

Kolwah 

Jhow 

Lufl 

Horiaara 

Penani 

Saharawan 

Kekt 

Jhalawan 

Kaoh  Oanda- 

▼a 
Harand     oa 
the  Indus 

Western  Bub-ddvisUm  ;  Nu$h1d.^T\xt  Zigger 
MinKhal  and  Baskshani,  who  inhabit  Nushki, 
bave  no  proper  towns  or  villages,  but  reside  in 
ftents,aad  are  not  migratory.  Their  rivart  the 
Kaisar,  is  nseless  for  irrigation  and  is  lost 
Amongst  the  sands.  They  cultivate  wheat  at 
the  skirts  of  the  hiU  raoi^es  supporting  the 
plateau  of  Saharawan.  Snow  seldom  falls.  The 
Zigger  Minghal  at  one  time  occupied  the  .Dsidbt^ 
i-Ghirannear  Kelst,  but  their  increasing  num- 
bers compelled  them  to  migrate  into  NushU, 
diBpossesaing  the  Ituhehnni,  of  whom  tw9  to* 
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mans  or  clans  sAtll  naidc  at  Naihld.  Tfay 
have  a  much  valued  breed  of  horses,  esUsd  Tup 
Their  flocks  are  very  numerous.  i 

The  Kharan  province,  in  which  lies  'tvosMl 
towns,  ia  aoeupied  by  a  tribe  of  Persian  erifli^ 
called  the  Nousherwani,  of  whom  the  Alif  1^ 
are  cue  branch.  They  cultivate  a  litUs  vhnj 
and  barley  but  insufficieat  for  their  own  vi 
Thay  claim  a  descent  faom  Noushirwaa, 
to  the  Udipnr  lajputa. 

Mushki  baa  aeveral  towns  and  csstlea,  snd 
occupied  by  the  Mehmasani,  the  Nonsb 
and  ICirwari  tribes. 

Tbe  Biirwari  Brahui  are  located  in  M 
Jhow  and  Kolwah.    The  Brahui  entersd 
the  west  and  point  to  Khoxdar  as  the 
prior  to  occupying  Kelat, 

The  Mehmasani  have  bmnahes  in 
and  the  hills  of  Luristan. 

Panehgbar,  has  ten  small  towns,  it  is 
ed  for  its  groves  of  date  treea,  and  is 
by  the  <iitchki  tribe  of  Brahui,  of  pesatfil 
agricultural  habits. 

Kej^  the  most  weatern  of  the  Kelat 
is  called  AfaXBrem,— somettmea  also  Kej 
ran  and  ia  the  Qedrosia  of  the  Greeks, 
inhabited  by  maAy  tribee  of  whom  the  6 
is  the  moat  numerona  but  about  half  the 
tion  is  of  a  sect  of  mahomedana  called 
The  maritime  and  fishing  population 
little  porta  on  the  coast  of  Mekrao  from 
ani  to  Charbai,  are  deuomiaated  Msd, 
comprise  four  divisions,  the  Quabor,  ~ 
Jellanai,  and  Ghelmarayo. 

The  Chvka  people,  occupy  a  distndlfi 
name,  on  tbe  river  Hub,  which  falls  into  ' 
at  Oape  Monie.  They  are  aaid  to  be  of 
or  of  Brabui  origin,  and  aeom  lo 
Pabb  hilb  of  Kurachac. 

There  are,  in  Mekrsn,  qyclopean 
raised  by  some  unknown  prior  race.    'H 
called  Qhorbasta  ar  Ghorband  and  hssi  a 
aemblanoe  to  the  oydopaao  remains  of 
They  are  bnilt  across  ravines  to.  form 
on  the  declivities  of  mountaina  to  di 
water.    They  have  been  oonatmctsd  by  «n 
cultural  race  who  had,  on  entering  it|  ' 
that  the  conntiy  would  not  oiherwiae 
them  and  the  race  is  supposed  by  Dr* 
have  been  Pelaagi  or  a  people  with 
habits. 

Kolwah^  four  or  five  days  jonrnsy 
coaat*  has  sevenl  villagea  and  osstlaib 
occupied  by  the  Uixwari,  Bodahi,  E 
Nousherwani  tribes,    who    laterohaBfi 
commodities  with  the  coutk  eendi^g 
hides  and  bdellium. 

J  how  bss  but  one  vUlaga,  Naadara, 
are  the  llirwnri  and  Ualada,  the  latter 
an4  pastoral.    Numerous  mounds  htts 
«  daim"  exist,  where  coina  md  tncM 
iannd,  famnnaSc  of  tome  former  net. 
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f'.Mmim  Dpnium. — ^La«  it  aepirated  from 

ter  Sifld  and  the  Indus  delta  by  the  Hala 
oUini,  and  k  oeevi^td  by  the  Lassi  divi- 
ii  of  the  trihe  of  Lurari  or  Numrik    They 
Iwe  about  twelve  diviaiona  or  clana,  one  of 
lb,  the  Jam  hut,  furnishes  their  chief  or  Jam. 
tnoe  their  origin  to  Samar,  who  founded 
irkiind»  aud  acknowledge  a  consanguinity 
tbeBhatta  of  Jesulmir.     The  Lurari  are  an 
ite  hardy  pastoral  people,  their   wealth  con- 
in  flocks  of  goata,  with  fewer  buffaloea,  ancf 
lb.    They  despise  agriculture  :  wild  Lumri 
foand  grazing  on  the  rocky  bank  a  of  the 
riy^r.    Their  language  variea   little  from 
cnrrentin  Sind.     They  manufacture  coarse 
from  the  wool  of  tbeir  goats  and  camels, 
lomri  eats  meat  almost  raw  and  is  jcreatly 
to  the  use  of  opium.  Las  has  only  two 
>Re  pUioes  for  receipt  of  custom.    Near  one 
Bela,  are  found  coins,  trinkets  and 
il  jars.    Sunroiani  contains  numerous  of 
lehman  sect  or  race,  and  part  of  the  fixed 
ition  of  Bela  is  called  Jaghdal. 

tare  a  sterile  district  with  a  port  of  same 
issobject  to  La9.  Near  Jabl  Malan,  is  a 
called  Gnjur,  at  Garuki,  the  Sangur  tribe, 
Hormara  in  Mekrait,  with  four  hupdred 
is  a  tribe  of  this  name.  The  Hormara 
iy  they  came  originally  from  8ind. 
ani  west  of  Hormara  is  a  amall  pork  of 
indred  houses. 

Provinces, — The    ?aharawan  terri- 
are  about   10,000  square   miles*     The 


their  belief  that  they  oamo  from  Sherwan  on  the 
Caspian. 

The  Mahomed  Shahi  dwell  chiefly  at  Mas- 
tang  and  Kubak,  bub  hpldalao  Zir^dad  a  vilkge 
west  of  Bagh  in  Kach  Gandava. 

The  Bangul-zye  exeluaifely'  occupy  Isprinji, 
bat  reside  also  at  Shall  and  Mustung  and  in 
winter  repair  to  TalLi  near  Lehri. 

The  Lari,  eidusively  hold  Nermuk,  but  re- 
side also  at  Mustang  and  Shaee,  with  other 
tribes. 

The  Sh  Lusa  reside  at  the  skirts  of  the  hills 
west  of  Khanak. 

The  Sirpherra  reside  in  summer  in  Ghnrghi- 
na,  and  during  winter  in  Kach  Gandava. 

Mangohar  haa  a  few  dispersed  hsmlels.  It 
is  well  irrigated  with  canala  and  the  whole  plain 
is  intersected  with  bunds  or  dama  to  preservethe 
rain.  The  tomans  are  seattered  over  the  plain. 
Many  brood  mares  are  kept.  It  ia  separated 
from  Mustung  by  a  lengthened  valley  termed 
Khsd,  in  which  the  Shirwani  tribe  of  Brahui 
dwell*  The  Brahui  tribes  on  the  east,  border 
with  the  Mandawari,  Kuchik  and  Puzh  Rind 
tribes  and  the  Ghaegi  Brahui,  adjacent  to  Kach 
Gandava. 

Besidea  these,  Merv  is  held  by  the  Kurds  • 
Isprinji  by  the  Bangui  zye  ;  Kuhak  by  the 
Mahomed  Shahi ;  Nurmnk  by  the  Lnri  Brah- 
hui  ;  Lup  by  the  Kalui  Bind  ;  Kishau  by  the 
Sherwani.  The  fixed  populatiom  of  the  several 
villagea  dispersed  over  this  tract  does  not  ex- 
ceed 2,500.     On  the  west  of  Saharawan  the 
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ibis  elevated  plateflu,  the  more  northern 
Mqeh  confederate  provinces,  runs  with 
lao  districts  of  Peshing  and  Toba,  de- 
on  Kandnhar,  and  is  separated  on  the 
a  range  of  bills, from  Badar  and  Kach 
It  hns  only  the  Bolan  river  and  a  few 
hut  the  climate  is  cool,  and  the  rains 
good  grain  harvests, 
his  one  of  its  districts  where  snow  lies 
months  of  the  year.    The  population 
of  the  Kflssi  tribe  of  Afghans  who  claim 
with  the  Safi  clans,  but  in  spring  and 
numerons  Brahui  tomans  range  over 
IS.    Its  capital  called  Sh&ll  by  the  Ba- 
by the  Afghans  is  called  Quettah,  an 

it  for  kot  or  fort. 

>QBg  has  a  healthy  climate  and  fertile  soil. 

no  Afghans,  the  fixed  inhabitants 

iwar,  mixed  with  the  Baisani,  Sherwani, 

Shahi,  Baiigol-zye,  Lari,  and  Sir- 

trihea  of  BiahoL 

Baisani  the  most  respectable  of  the 
gwani  tribes  (from  "  raia"  Arab  a  ruler), 
peto  raiae  SCO  fighting  men. 
tiBhirwani  ooeupy  exchiaively  Khad  and 
H  and  reside  with  other  tribes' in  Shall. 
Maatung.    They  take  their  name  from. 
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and  their  branch,  the  Rodani,  Kurda  of  the 
Daaht-i'be  Dowlat :  Sherwani  of  Khad,  and 
the  Ralsani  of  Dolai  and  Khanak. 

Dasht-ibe  Dowlat  belongs  to  the  Kurd 
Brahui  tribes.  It  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
Saharawan  and  west  of  the  Bolan  hills,  is  about 
15  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  In  spring  it 
is  covered  with  lovely  flowers  and  grasses  and 
is  then  covered  with  the  tomaiis  of  the  Kurd, 
wiio  retire  to  Merv  after  the  harvest  of  autumn 
and  then  predatory  bands  of  Khaka  roam  over 
the  (nround  and  attack  travellers. 

The  Kurd  tribe  possess  the  Dasht-i-be  Dowlut 
and  Merv  also  Tikari  in  Kach  Gandava.    . 

Central  Provinees, — Kelat  is  the  name  of  a 
town  and  province.  The  town  with  its  800 
houses  is  in  a  narrow  valley  having  on  the  east 
the  hills  of  Kach  Gandava.  '  The  population  of 
Kelat  consists  of  many  Dehwar,  Brahui,  Hindus 
and  slaves  and  the  entire  snbarbs  are  occupied 
by  Afghans. 

The  plain  of  Daaht  Goran  south  of  Chappar 
is  inhabited  by  the  Sunari,  a  branch  of  the 
Jehri  tribe  of  Jhalawan. 

Jhalawan  with  less  elevation  than  Saharawan 
ia  held  by  Brahui  tribes,  amongst  whom  are 
tiie  Minghal,  Bizuoju  and  Samalari,  in  the 
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liillt.  The  fixed  poputeiioD  ia  their  Ihile  towns 
does  not  exceed  10,000  and  are  greatlj  exceed- 
ed by  the  pastoral  tribes,  The  great  tribes  oi 
Minghal  and  Biaan|i,  giTing  them  the  pre- 
ponderance. 

The  Minghal  are  of  rude  and  predatory  habits. 
They  ooonpy  the  southern  hills  of  Jbalawan 
from  Kho2dar  to  Bsla  in  Las«  They  have  two 
^reat  divisionSi  the  8hahi'»aye  and  Pbailwan* 
Bje. 

The  Bizunji,  of  which  are  two  great  divisions 
the  Amalari  and  l\inbarari,  are  west  of  but 
on  the  same  hills  as  the  Minghal.  They  ane  a 
violent  people  and  much  addicted  to  Rapine. 

Eastern  j^rovusoes.— ^aoh  Gandava  of  which 
the  capital  is  Gaodava,  is  a  great  level  trao^  and 
ia  inhabited  by  three  very  distinctly  marked 
races,  the  Jet,  the  Bind  (including  the  Ma- 
ghazzi,)  and  the  Brahui  The  Jet  seem  the 
original  race,  and  occupy  the  eentri  of  (he 
province.  The  Kind  with  their  lawless  sub- 
tribes  the  Jakrani,  Dambaki,  Bugti  and  Karri, 
are  a  more  recent  intrusive  race  dwelling  on  the 
skirts.  The  Doda,  a  division  of  the  widely  dis- 
persed great  Marti  tribe^  for  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, ha?e  occupied  the  hill  ranges  east  of  the 
plain  of  KaohL  The  MsM  are  a  brave  race 
and  have  loug  been  distinguished  as  diring  de- 
predators. 

Harand  and  Dijil,  in  Kach  Gsndava^  but 
bordering  on  the  Indus,  are  inhabited  by  the 
Gurchani  tribe  of  Bind,  and  have  the  Muzari 
on  their  south. 

The  great  Bind  tribea  are  sub-divided  into 
44  branches,  tboogh  not  Brahui  are  denominat- 
ed Baiaoh.  Their  tradations  affirm  them  to  have 
immigrated  agea  a^o,  from  Damascus  and 
Aleppo.  Their  language  is  the  Jetki  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Kach 
Gaudava  and  Mard*i-Rind  meaos  a  brave  man. 
The  fiind  of  Kach  Gandava  are  of  the  Utan- 
Zye  divisiona. 

The  Utan  Zye  dwell  at  Suran. 

Dumbki  and  Jakrsni  dwell  at  Lehri. 


Doda  Marri 
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Kahan* 


,     Bugti  in  the  hills  east  of  Lehrat,  8ing 
Saloh  and  TerikL 

,»    Homatari  dwell  at  Tambn. 

„    Jamali  »>         B6jan. 

Of  these  Bind  tribes,  the  Dumbki,  Jakram', 
Bugti  and  Doda  Marri,  h»ve  alwaya  been 
distinguished  by  their  rebeHieus  and  predatory 
habits.  They  indulged  these  in  attacks  6q 
the  British  arouea  west  of  the  ladna.  Thet 
Marri  tribe  is  considerable  and  inhabil  the 
eastei^n  hills  of  Kaeh  Gandava,  and  a  peaceful 
and  obedient  portion  of  the  tribe  are  in  the 
hills  west  of  the  province  below  Jell.  A  large 
portion  are  at  Adam  Marri,  on  the  6.  E. 
frontier  of  Sind.  The  Marri  oif  Kach  Gandava, 
are  notorioua  for  their  lawkaa  h^its  and  makel 
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freqiietrt  iimads  ott  the  plaius.  They  tslihe 
Maghazzi  seem  to  have  esiigrstsd  <mi 
Mekran  to  Kiitch  Ovndava,  at  differeatpoiodi, 
and  to  have  besome  ineorporated  with  tin  Ja 
cultivators. 

The  following  minor  Rind  tribes  reiide  h 
the  north  eastern  hills  of  Sahrawan. 

Kallui  at  Lup.  Mandarari  at  Sodbai. 

Kuchik  at  Kirta.  and 

Pushh  at  Johan.        Pagh  at  Kajori. 

The  Bind  on  the  western  banks  of  tbe  It 
dus  are  of  two  great  tribes,  the  Gurebaiiii  lial 
inhabit  Hatand  and  south  of  these  tbe  pnk^l 
tory,  but  nearly  independent,  Mauri  tribk 

The  Maghazzi  have  only  four  families,  At 
Butani  at  Jell  being  the  chief.  The;inili{ 
deadly  enemies  of  the  Bind»  but  are  pnMll 
of  the  same  race. 

Tbe  Uaghazziaresub-dividedintofonrpoMr 
pal  familitfs  or  dans,  of  whidi  the  Botinisf 
Jell  are  the  most  illustrious  and  giretbs  M 
or  sirdar,  to  the  whole.  They  Iraast  of 
able  to  muster  2.000  fighting  meoi  and' 
them  and  the  Bind  a  blood  feud  long 
The  Maghazzi  and  Bind  are  alike  aid^icM 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  opium  and 

An  extraordinary  aeot,  the  I)aee,aie 
with   at  Gajer.      They  resemble  the" 
in  appearance,  and  wear  the  same  drw. 
portions  of  certain  Brahui  tribes  sn 
suoh  as  the  Saget  (a)  Takes,  Shadoi  lacc^ 
brow,  &c.  They  havo  a  mooUa  or  piiei^ 
book.  They  say  that  they  originallj  om 
the  westward  near  Kej,  where  then  a 
called  Turbot,    The  sect  abounds  m' 
and  has  extended  aa  far  east  as  tkii^ 
oily   called  Turbot  is  a   little  hili  of 
form  called  by  them  Ka*Murad,  on  tbs 
of  which  is  their  principal  musjid,  vhoc 
.  meet  at  stated  times  to  perform  their  ritak 
I      Professor  Wilson,  in  his  '*  Ariai 

Sage  141,  mentions   the  Daee  amongst 
cythiau  tribes,  as  associated  with  the 
getm,  and  in  a  map  attached  to  Digby*s 
lation  of  Quintus   Curtius,   their  . 
fixed  a  little  south  of  the  Jaxartes.  'This 
cidence  of  association  with  the  Sa|< 
Sakse,  both  then  and  now*  ia  worth 

i^/iV7>.— This  countiy  is  on  the  low 
and  ita  delta  with  the  oeean  on  its 
valley  of  a  great  and  fertile  river  te  thi 
and  warlike  races  presaiBg  lorwaids  ' 
West  J  Often  canqumd^  by  the  Scythie 
the  Bactrian  Greeks,  Ariana,  PetsiaBS, 
and  Baliich,    the  races    in  it  are 
About    the  commencement  of   ile 
era,  the  Bai  dynasty  ruled  from  Kai 
Kanonj  to-Makia  and  the  pert  of 
the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Oman,  sod 
(a  Kaudahat  a&d  the  Sofadman  nap^ 
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of  tUi  'tttsHMttj  hoi  Ml  fcem 
i»  bni^in  the  lime  of  Bai  Divaij,  Hho 
was  Alor.    Ue  wes  «  powerful  chief, 
leoatoioted  aUiaaees  with  Ihe  rulers  of  Ipdia* 
was  raoceeded  by  his  son  Uai  8iharas  I.  Bai 
n  waa  the  celebrated  son  of  Rai  Sihsras,  and 
I  next  were  Siharas  IT,  who  reigned  42  years, 
'  vas  killed  in  battle.     He  was  a  con tem  po- 
of Nouaherwan.   After  Saharas  II,  a  brah- 
dynaity  succeeded.      The    reign  of  the 
lieema  to  have  extended  to  137  years  and  to 
1 479. 
eral  places  on  the  Indus  are  named  after 
"kach  dynasty,  ric*    Chaehpur,  Chachar, 
lOD,  Chachi.     Chach  waa  a  brahmin  who 
tfaekinfodom  of  the  Bai  dynasty  of  Sind« 
a  contemporary  of  Shabnun  orShahp 
'  he  is  sttppdsed  to  have  invented  the 
ef  ebess.     Ue   seems  to  have  reigned 
t  A.H.  2,  and .  to  have  been  sueseedsd  by 

Camphell  says  the  Sindi  'paopW  and  ian« 

jare  almost  confined  to  I^ower.Sindy  and 

[tte  Sindi  has  xnneh  arabio  mixed  with  it< 

ii  people  are  well  grown  and  robust,  but 

ikina,  immoral  and  idle,  and  givcA  to 

fishing  and  pastoral  pursuits  quite, as 

iia  to  cultivation  and  the  delta  and  coun* 

[die  lower  Indus,  seem  to  be  ill  and  in- 

ttlj  cultivated  (p.  141)   Mr. .  Campbell 

a  mixture  of  Arabia,   Persian  and 

of  the  races  dwelling  in  Sindydesig- 
elves  by  tribal  names»  either  sssuuied 
Ives   or   applied  to    them.    These 

Jbdicate  the  country  or  town  from 
csme*  or  the  ancestor  or  distant  race 

m  they  have  sprung.  The  bulk  of  the 
Sind  profess  mahomedaniam* 

Hahomedans  claim  to  be  desoendants 

led,  through  his   daughter  Fatimah 

knsbaad  Ali.    There  are  of  them,  13 

[ileaignaiions  in  Xuraehi,  and  11  in  the 

ibad  diatrict.  In  the  Hyderabad  collecto- 

Sjuds  are  land  owners  and  extensive 

)n  and  say  they  oame  from  Arabia  and 

tbout  700  years  ago. 

was  Ihe  Arab  tribe  to  which  Maho- 
iged.  They  have  in  Sind  many  tribal 
\  ihey  aiB  oultivatorBy  kasi  and  soribes 
^  inally  came  from  Sjiria,  Iran  and  Irak, 
descent  from  Ali,.  AbaS|  Abobakar, 
Usmsn  styling  themselves  Alvi  from 
I  from  Abss,  Bidiki  from  Abubakar, 
■  framUauur^  Usmsni  from  Usman. 

^-The  tribes  who  have  come  fromBelu- 

^ire  known  in  Bind  by  the  general  term 

*.  The  Bhind  tribe  is  in  Sind  the  head  of 

bem  that  region,  and  from  them  have 

lother  liibes.  The  Talpuri  however,  be- 1 


came  mlers  In  Sind  and  the  Bhind  remained 
their  dependants.  The  Beloodi  are  geueraUy 
said  to  have  come  originally  from  Aleppo  in 
Syria,  they  have,  however,  all  the  characteristics 
of  Arabs,  shsrp,  well  defined  features  and  well 
built  limbs.  Many  of  their  Sind  divisional 
appellations  merely  denote  families  or  descend- 
ents  of  men  of  renown  whose  names  the  fami- 
lies bear.  There  sre  28  tribal  names  in  the 
Kuracbi  district  and  60  in  that  of  Hyderabad. 
On  the  upper  Sind  frontier,  likewise,  the  Bdooch 
retain  the  characteristics  of  Arabs,  alike  in 
features  and  customs.  They  have  sharp  welt 
defined  features,  are  very  spare  bui  have  well 
built  bodies  and  limbs.  They  are  averse  to 
regular  labour  and  restless,  but  they  will  under- 
go the  most  wonderful  fatigue  for  the  purpose 
of  stealing  a  camel  or  bu^loc^.  All  |heir  tradi- 
tions point  to  Syria  as  their  original  site  and 
the  date  of  their  advent  ae  about  1«COO  years 
ago.  Amongsi  themselves,  the  Bhiitd  rank  first-- 
in  importance,  then  the  Loshari,  Jutooi ;  Dhum-  • 
ki,  Jukrani,  Muni,  Boogti.  The  Biahui  have 
mostly  remained  in  the  mountMnsof  Beleo- 
chistan.  General  Merewether  says  that  their 
traditions  are  less  clear  than  those  of  the  Be- 
looch,  but  that  they  also  came-  from  the  west 
entering  BeloochistanfroiftKirman  by  Mekran. 

Kurrumatee.--The^  have  descended  from  the 
Belooch  race  but  have  subdivided  into  89 
tribes  :  .         ,  . 

Astindeey  a  tribe  from  Mttltan. 

Mog^^  a  tribe  from  Persisb. 

^ooniib  or  Toork,  do        do    Khorssan. 
Jfyhan  do        dp  do 

Arphoni. — ^This  tribe  came  to  Sind  ia  the- 
time  of  tbeSumma  dynasty  which  they  overthrew 
ffnd  succeeded  about  A.  H.  997  and  ruled  for. 
35  venrs,  being  in  their  torn  overthrown  by  the 
lurkhani  in  A.  H.  962.  The  Turkhani  came 
to  Sind  about  that  year  and  were  in  power  from 
A   H.  9G«toA.  H.  1021. 

Foreign  tribes. — Of  the  foreign  tribes  are 
descendants  of  Haroon,  Mukrani,  Loodee  (now 
known  a^  Loodia)  Habshi,  Sidi,  and  Jungiani. 

Summa  chum  to  be  desoendents  of  Sam,  son 
of  Noah.  They  have  been  long  in  Sind,  of  which 
they  are  anpposed  to  be  the  original  occupants. 
They  were  in  power  as  rulers  from  A.  H.  752 
to  A.  H.  927,  when  they  were  overthrown  by 
the  Argkoni.  Their  sub-divisions  are  «very 
numerous,  nearly  two  hundred.  The  chief  seem 
to  be' the  Summa,  with  the  sections  Sumaja, 
Dera-Sumani,  LoondSumma,  JooiMi-Summa,0  to* 
Summa,  Saheb-Summa,  Sahad-Summa,  She- 
khab-Summa  and  Sind-Summa.  As  they  are 
regarded  as  the  original  occupants  of  the  country, 
their  tribal  names  may  suggest  to  ethnologisU 
the  regioos  whence  they  came.     - 
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▲bra. 

AbrajsL 

Agael. 

Amra. 

Babra. 

Beeya, 

Bodia. 

Buda. 

Budio. 

Buttee. 

Chars  boo. 

Chdlaria.  - 

Chugra. 

Coor. 

Bisaur. 

DooQgoa. 

Oooba. 

Hag  ana. 

HaUa. 

Hingoja 

Hingora. 


Jantpuwar. 
Jaraja« 

JiiSLiigorab« 

J  okia. 

Jugseeai 

Jatt. 

Kaka. 

Kakajah. 

jKidri-poU, 

Koraja. 

Koria. 

Loodia. 

Lookba. 

Louod. 

Lukkha* 

Mindra. 

MooBra. 

Mubar. 

BCuaabya- 

Maiiapya> 

liangra. 


Kalioa.  )honi. 

Nalua.   .  iooltaaoie. 

Nar«.  Sootia. 

Nobia,  lubta, 

Notiar.  ^iimtna. 

Namria.  iumaja. 
Oodbahuigo-|  Perra-sam- 


ra. 
Oodbaja. 
Oodba. 
Oodbar. 
Oonur. 
OoUur. 
Pbool. 
Pbooloabia. 
Potor. 
PuUee. 
Puria. 
Rabior, 
Ramabey. 
Randbhedr. 


mam 
Looad-Sam- 

mt. 
Joona-Sam- 

ma. 
Oto-Somma. 


The  Soamra  nee  entered  Bind  about  A.  H. 
445,  and  beoame  the.  rulers  of  Sind  in  A.  H. 
609,  from  which  year  they  oontiaued  in  power 
till  A.  H.  751,  when  they  were  overtbroirn 
by  the  Samma.  The  name  was  originally  pro* 
nonneed  Samra.  The  tribes  in  the  Kuraobee 
district  are  the  Kumeerpota  ;  Meetopota, 
Budeepota  and  the  NornuKpota.  In  the 
Hyderabad  District  the  Soomra  are  cultivators 
and  oil  manufacturers. 


nnuA. 

but  altaeh  themselfaa  to  Bdoodiee  sad  ofter 
tribes..  They  are  sqaaiBraad  stoafaor  ia  that 
build,  and  have  bioader  features  thas  the  B^ 
looch,  they  are  cameUbreeders  and  deslcn. 

Hindoos. — In  Lower  Sied,  in  tbe  Kuraeki 
collectorate,  are  brahioim  from  the  Kokan, 
and  Mahratta  country,  Guserat  and  Naf(ir. 
There  are  also,  however,  Qour  brahmani,  tki 
Sarsat  or  Sindi  and  the  Pokama  from  Jejiol* 
mir.  lu  the  Hyderabad  district,  they  areerei 
Sabdsumma  |  ^^^  o^ore  distant  countries,  from  the  Dekkn 
TeliuKana,  Dravida,  the  Carnatic,  and  Kiooq. 

Khabri  or  kshatri  occur  both  in  Ujdcnbid 
and  Kurachee« 

FauA,— Of  these  are  several  tribei,  utmas^ 
embracing  all  who  engage  in  traffio  and  biak* 
'  ing.  In  Kuraohee  are  the  Amil,  Qodi,  Kaaoo* 
ga,  Mah^an,  Merani  and  Wanhia ;  sod  ii  Uj« 
derabad  also  the  Lobana,  fihatua,  Bhibeii> 
Faojabi,  Mehisirri,  Oosuwar,  Sahwani,  Khih 
and  Bhahdadpuri* 

Sudra  Hindoos^  are  the  Bagoi ;  JtUnrii^ 
Jeysnlmiri ;  Khutti ;  Kulal,  Kurmi,  U 
Mochi>  Ode,  Sochi,  Sonara,  Sootar,  Thnrj 
boolee* 
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Saheb-Bum- 
ma. 

Sbekbab- 
Bumma. 
SindSumma. 
Tukbra. 
Vurriab. 
Wahud. 


mabomedanism  are  as  under. 

MmnOQ  khowaja 
Memon  Sayata 
Maobise 
Mocbee 


Awan 
Chuwaa 
Guda 
Kbowaja 


Kakhooda 
Solangee 


m 


The  Memon  or  Mehman  mahomedans  are  cnlti- 
vators,  shop-keepers^  artisans,  &c.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  be  converts  from  hinduism  and  are 
distributed  through  the  Kuraohee  district,  tak- 
ing their  tribal  names  as  given  below,  princi- 
pally from  their  orijanal  place  of  abode.  The 
Khwaja  are  of  the  shiah  sect  and  call  them- 
selves followers  of  Khwaja  Soliman,  Farisi. 
Their  tribal  names  are 


ed  almost  equally  by  mahomedans  and 
I  sub-divided  into  classes.     They  generally  mj 
IdmeUaneom    Tribes,  of  Sind,   professing    mi^ed  language  called  Dati,  oompoied  of  Sa 
u j.-.;„  .«.  ..  ««j.,P  I  ^^j^,ri^  ^^^  Guzerati  though  Ghiwnti  a! 

use  in  some  parts  of  the    district.   T% 
naturally  inactive  and  in  manners  and 
resemble  the  Gutcbi.   They  are  chiefly 
in  cattle  breeding  and  as  graziers,  for 
ihey  evince  a  greater  preference  than  h 
cultural  pursuits*    The  mahomedans  an 
Beloocbi,  Brahooi,    Jhnt    and  Summa. 
hindoos  are  brahmins,  Soda.  There  also  t 
five  commercial  tribes,  five  outcast  raoe^ 
EAengwar,  Bheel,  Colee,  Bala-Ssbi  and  SI 
and  thirteen  miscellaneous  tribes  Shaikh, 
mon,  Meruni,  Kumbrani,   Gudds,  Buje^i 
hana,  Jokiah,  Doakur,  Koliah,  Amandbi 
Mahur  Hakra. 

KUTGH  or  CUTOB  is  a  province  os 
northwest  of  the  peninsula  of  India  bordf 
the  Runn.  lu  chief  ia  styled  £ao.  Its 
Bhooj ;  on  tbe  noith  are  Pawar  and 
Kanta  extends  along  the  eoast  cont 
aea  port.towns  of  Mandavie,  Mannta  and 
the  port  to  Aojar.  Waghair,  to  tbe  saiti' 
tains  Sbahpur  Ardasir.  .  To  the  west,  sie<' 
rah  and  Ubraasa  in  which  are  the  tsi 
Mhar,  Narna,  Xidkpat  Bandar,  &e.  Tli| 
habitants  of  Kutch  are  given  to 
habits.  The  Ktunbi  or  culiivators  s0 
numerous,  Charoo  and  Bard  (Bhat)  sis 
merous.  The  Jhalla  are  Bigputs  ojf^ 
orgiu,    and  there  are  tribes    of 
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Akboond 

Khwaja 

Pttggir 

Bandroo 

Kussabi 

Quasi 

Hadokat 

Loosi 

Surha 

Xatiyar 

Uirsapori 

Xhebraua 

PatoU 

Gola^  formerly  slaves,  principally  from  AfricSf 
are  the  Sidi,  Habshi,  Khaskeii,  Sindi  and 
Zemubur, 

Tradesmen^  a'-e  the  BdZa,  Lohir,  Wadha  or 
Dakhati,  Dhobi,  Pinjara  ;  Katri,  Khori,  ilocbi, 
Sunara,  Tbattiara,  Muhana,  Baleshali,  and 
Macbi. 

There  are,  besides,  in  tlie  Hyderabad  district 
78  races  of  miscellaneous  origin. 

Jhu^^  in  tl^e  upper  Siud  frontier,  converts 
to  laahomedanisu),  they  are  a  wandering  race, 
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iinr,  and  lUblmri.  The  Bkaita  are  of  Sindian 
•BitiB,  a.f«ir  bandsome  race,  skilfai  ahd  iados*. 
Iiinu  meckaiiiot,  am)  are  found  in  all  tUe  ports 
«f  Ambia  and  Western  Iudia% 

laba,  a  piratical  tribe  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch. 

The  Khdsa  are  a  marauding  tribe  on  the.  Thul 
Hi  between  Hindustan  and  Siud. — Mn.  El- 
"s  Letters,     WiUon^s  Glossary. 

GUZERATw  bounded  on  the  aonth  and  west 
the  gulf  of  Cambay.  the  Arabian  aea,  the 
if  of  Katcb,  and  the  Bonn  of  Kutch.  On  the 
fi,  loof!  ranges  of  rugged  bald  mountains, 
ring  oiit  spurs  and  covered  with  forests  and 
)keu  only .  by  the    debouchures  of  mighty 
•eparate  itfromMarwtfr,  Meywar,  Malwa, 
iidflifth  and  the  rest  of  India.    The  penin- 
of  Katty  war  on  the  south-west,  formerly 
Ssorasbtra   or  Sorethy  has  a   fringe  of 
along  the  coast,  but  ia  for  the  most  part 
fully  undulating  and    aboands  in   good 
and  pastarage.     Guzerat^  with  an  ex- 
sea  board,  a  fertile  soil,  and  in  a  central 
naturally  well  defended  position,  has  had 
the  earliest  times  a  distinct  a&d  self  as* 
injr  nationality  which  has  survived   to  the 
oat  day  through  a  multitude  of  dynastic 
It  has  been  repeatedly  invaded,  from 
lea,  from  the  north,  along  the  lime  of  the 
iy  through  the  desert  of  the  Runn,  acrosa 
idttert  from  Mooltan,  through  Malwa,  and 
Mahanahtra  in  the  south,  by  the  aberigi- 
iBhil  and  Koli,  the  various  Rajpoot  races, 
the  Bactrian  kings,  Demetrius  and  Me^ 
;  and  mahomedans  of  Arab,  Uoghul  and 
descent,  the  Mahratta,  the   Portuguese, 
^oloh  and  the  British  have  all  left  their 
kdanta  in  the  province.    At  the  time  that 
iChowra  dynasty  were  established  under  Vun 
>  large  tracts  of  Guaserat  were  occupied  by 
'^inal  tnbea.  The  aboriginal  Bhil  and  Koli 
H  occupy  the  foreata  and   mountains,  but  in 
'open  country  they  have  blended  with  or  been 
id  by  success ve  waves  of  immigration, 
>ngst  which  the  fair  haired  Ksthi  still  shows 
I  Scythic  origin  and  the  Bajput  races  retain 
ir  landa  undtr  Britiah  political  supremacy. 
It  ths  beginning  of  the  Ohristian   era,  the 
kb,  or  Sah  dynasty^  rose  to  power  and  lasted 
*  about  A.  D.  250      They  are  believed  to 
been  of  Parthian  descent  and  to  havewor* 
>ped  the  son  which  is  a  conspicuous  element 
ibetr  coins.  Sehore  was  iheir  capital.    Their 
extended  aouthwards  to  Sattara  and  Kola- 
P}  and  comprehended  most  of  whart  is  now 
pieaidency  of  Bombsy,  they  are  'also  -sap* 
to  have  subdued  Lanka,  and  viven  it  the 
of  Sinhakdwipa  which  has  been*  mortified 
Ceylon,  and  to  have  carried  their  arms  into 
Archipelago.     About  A.  D.  '250,  the  Sah 


rat,  after  subduing  the  Indo-Scythian  dynasty 
of  central  and  northern  India.    'In  their  turn,* 
about  A.I>   319«  they  were  displaced   by   a 
native  race  who  ruled  from  Balabhi  or  Vulubhee 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Chamardee.     This 
dynasty  lasted  till  about   the  middle  of    the- 
seventh  century  when  it   wae  overwhelmed  by 
invaders  of  Sassanian  origin.     Before  their  fail, 
the  authority  of  the  Balablii  rulers  had  been  ex- 
tended through  Guserat  and  Kutch,  and  their 
rule    had    been  magnificent,      l^e  monarchs 
were  of  the  braminieal  faith,  and  worshippers  of 
Siva,  but  one  of  them  in  the  6th  century  named 
Siliiditya  waa-  converted  to  the  jain  sect.     Be- 
tween the  jain  and  the  brahminical  hindu,  there 
haa  been  in  Quxerat  a  spirit  of  emulation  from 
the  most  ancient  times.    Jains  do  not  revere 
Sakya  Muni,  bat  reverence  twenty-four  Bud-' 
dbas  styled  Teerthunkar,  who  have  attained  an* 
nihilation.  The  last  Teerthunkar  was  Mahavira 
who  died  B.  G*  600.  The  jaina  have  maintained 
ther  ground  in  Guserat  and  in  partft  of  Mysore 
and  followers  of  their  creed  hold  in  their  hands  a 
large  part   of  the  wealth  and  trade   of  India. 
Their  temples  are  magnificent,  the  most  ancient 
of  them  are  at  Girnar,  the  most  exquisite  on 
mount  '  Aboo,   the  most  lextensive   and  still 
flourishing  at  Shutroonjye  near    Palitiina.  The 
last  mentioned  were  beaatified  and  restored  by 
Siladitya  aird  it  is  the  moe(  ancient^  and  most  - 
sacred  of  the  jain  shrines  of  Guzerat.  •  Almest ' 
every   Indian   city  has  contributed  to  its  ad- 
vancement.   The  worship  df  the  snn-  continues 
at  Somiiath    and -Krishna  is  worshipped  at 
Dwarkain  Katty  war  ;  Siva,  the  Ghiun  of  the 
prophet  Amos  (Gh.  5.),  is  extensively   wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  the  liognm — ^the  phallus 
and  priapua  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomansi 

After  the  fall  of  tlie  Balabhi  dynasty  in  the 
seventh  century  a  period  of  annrchy  eeems-to  ' 
have  followed.  The  Ghowra  dan  had  long 
ruled  at  Deobnnder  on  the  coast,  not  far  from 
Somnath,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  driven 
thence  by  Arab  fleets,  on  to  the  borders  of  the 
Hunn.  The  dolniikee  or  Chalookia  dau,  the 
greatest-  of  the  rajputs,  snbsbquenty  endea« 
voured  to  obtain  poBsessi6n  b«it  finally  were 
expelled  by  the  Ohowra  race  in'  A.  D.  746  and 
Vun  Raj  of  the  Ghowra  was^^abli^hed.  '  He 
Imilt  Anhilwara.  In  A;  D.  942  the  <)howra 
were  superaeded  by  Moolraj  of  the  Solunki  who 
in  A.  D.  997  abdicated  iii  favour  of  hia  son.  * 
Between  A.  D.  LOOI  and  A.  D.  1024  Mahom- 
ed of  Ghasni  had  made  many  invasions  cf  India, 
In  1024,he  silently  crossed  the  desert  fromMool- 
tan,  captured  Ajmir,  skirted-  Mount  A  boo  and 
surprised  Anhilwara,  and  after  severe  fighting  he 
look  Somnath,  the  idols  of  which  in  the  temple 
of  Someshwur  he  destroyed  and  plundered,  and 
be  retreated  by  way  of  Mooltan,   followed  and 
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alidioated  in  A.  D*  1072^  in  fa^onr  of  his  boHi 
bat  from  ^q  invasion  by  Mabmoed  in  ihe 
eiirly  part  of  the  11th  century,  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  1 8th  century,  mahonedana  of  Af- 
ghan, Hindoo  and  M^gliul  deaoent  made  iacea- 
aant  efforts  to  occupy  Guserat^ 

Betvreen  1174  and  1179,  Shahab^ud-dinad- 
Yanee4  oq  OuEerst  but  he  iras  met  on  the  froo* 
tier  ^nd  driven  baok  with  loss  into  the  deserts 
of  Sifidh.  In  1 194,  Ajmir*  Kainouj  and  Benarea 
fell  in  rapid  succession  to  K.utnb*ud-<iin  who 
invaded  and  plundered  Gioerat.  The  Wa- 
ghela  dynasty  however  ruled  in  the  12th  and 
iSth  Century,  but  in  A.  D.  1297.  Alif  Khan, 
brother  of  king  Ala*ad*din,  suddenly  appeared 
viih  a  large  force,  defeated  Kuran  of  the  Wa- 
ghela  raoti,  took  Anhilwara,  sacked  Gambay, 
destroyed  Sidhpoor  and  Somnath.  Kurun's 
queen,  Cowla  Devi,  was  taken  to  the  emperora 
Harem,  and  his  daughter  was  subsequently  cap- 
tared  and  given  to  the  emperor's  son.  From  tide 
time  till  .the  close  of  the  14th  century,  the 
mahomedan  efforts  to  aubdue  Ouaemt  were 
cpntinnous,  but  the  first  who  obtained  a  hold 
wasMaaafar,  a  eon  verted  hindn.  In  1411,  Ahmed 
shah,  grandson  of  Moosaffar  shah,  changed  the 
seat  of  Government,  from  Anhalwajra  to  Kurana- 
wati  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saburmuttee  and 
named  the  new  capital  Ahssedabad.  It  waa 
built  from  the  materiala  of  iLnhalwara,  Ohan* 
drawati,  also  from  the  sandatonea  of  Ahmad** 
nnggur  and  Dhrangadra  and  the  marbles  of  the 
Ajmir  district.  Thus  Anhalwara  felL  It  had 
been  to  the  west  of  India  what  Venice  waa 
to  Europe,  an  entrepot  of  the  producta  of  both 
the  pastern  and  Western  hemi^pheree. 

Ahmedabad  hss  been  the  capital  of  Gnserat 
since  A.  D«  1411.  It  ranks  next  to  Bombay  in 
siae  and  importance  among  the  towna  of  west- 
ern Indiai  It  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saburmuttee  river.  It  was  visited  by  Mandel- 
sloe  in  A.  D.  1638,  and  he  relates  that ''  there  ia 
scarce  any  nation  of  the  world  or  any  commodity 
in  Asia,  but  may  be  seen  in  this  city."  About 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  Mah* 
rfittaa  occupied  Guaerat,  and  in  A.  D.  1765, 
the  mahomedan  power  waa  finally  extinfcuiahedL 
The  Portogueae  stiU  hold  Diu  and  Damaan, 
but  the  race  thatia  now  supreme  is  the  British. 
In  A.  D.  1612,  they  established  a  factory  in 
Guzerat ;  Surat  and  Broach  f^  into  their  hands* 
in  A.  D.  1780  their  army  took  Ahmedabad,  ia 
1S02  they  took  Kuree,  and  in  1818,  they  be> 
came  the  paramount  power.  Ahmedabad  and 
most  of  the  sea  board  of  the  Gulf  of  Gambay 
is  British  territory  ;  a  tract  of  about  equal  ex- 
tent ia  held  by  the  mahratta  atate  of  the  Gaek- 
war  of  Baroda,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  pro- 
vince eonlinuea  in  the  hands  of  its  original  pos- 
sessors, styled  talookdars,  subject  to  paying  a 
trifiing  tribute,   The  images  of  Siva  and  Faria- 
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naih  have  been  rastored  ;  the  jam  eontiisi 
powerful^  Krishna  and  ihe  son  are  ofajecu  d 
worahip,  the  mahomedana  are  labourers,  iiti* 
zans  and  musicians ••  The  aboriginal  isoe  m 
police,  and  the  jain  and  hindu  merchants  nis 
the  market  of  Bombay  ;  under  liberal  patronagi^ 
education  is  fast  spreading  through  the  kkl, 
and  the  educated  Guzeratee  promises  to  be  tf 
^reat  means  of  inspiring  spiritusl  life  ammi| 
the  races  in  India  following  brshmiaism.-^ 
(ArchiUctwres  of  Ahmedabad^  Londim  18Mi 

Broach,  Bulaar,  Perim,  8unU,  Csmhay^GoH 
nath  and  Gnndevee  till  recently  were  the  g7«| 
shipping  places  for  the  prodncts  of  upper  li^ 
for  cotton,  indigo,  tobaeoo,  opima,  grain,  cUlj 
and  hotsea« 

.  The  Gaekwar  family,  sprung  in  l7M,fr 
Dammigi  Gaekwar,  ^azoeher  Bahadur,  an 
cer  under  Khandi  Rao  Uolkar,  and  hisdeaonii 
ants  ruled  till  the  treaty  with  tlm  Britiib6sa| 
ernment  in  180i. 

The  territories  of  the  Gaekwar  have  as 
of  i,399  square  miles,  with  a  populatum 
1,710  404  and  an  annual  revenue  of  i600,0 
_rAmas  Primep's  Antiquiiiea,  p.  286 

387.) 

Kattyawar  may  be  arranged  into  ten  d 
viz :   five  northern,  Jhalawar,    Moehu 
Hallar,  Burda  and  Okhamandil ;  and  fire 
them,  viz.  Soreth,  Babriawar,  Saiireya, " 
war,  and  Kattyawar  proper. 

The  district  of  Geer,  in  Kattyawar,  is 
almost  ijaacoeasible  fastaesaaes,  which  for 
haTe  given  ahdter  to  ontlawa  and  robbera 
A.  D.  770,  WuUubhipnr,  the  present  *" 
fell  before  an  in-road  from  the  north  of  a 
whom  Mount  Stuart  Blphinatone  aoppow 
have  been  Persians  under Nowtherwaa  the 
aupposed  by  Colonel  Tod,to  have  been 
and  by  another  authority,  to  have  beea 
Baotriaina.     In  A.  D.  1024,  it  waaovonm 
Mahmood  of  Ghazni  whoae  army  consisted 
the  flower  of  Tnrkistan,  and  Somaaath  in  *" 
Fatten  then  fell  before  him.     The  mahe 
from  the  north  long  held  a  feeble  sway, 
district  of  Din  is  Portuffuese,  and  tboach 
town  has  been  repeatedly  beaieged  by  rukrs 
Guzerat  and  the  Dekhan,  it  continues  is  " 
power.   The  mahomedana  who  had  only  ja 
a  partial  authority  over  the  rajputa  of  " 
war,  were  anooeeded  by  the  PeahwaaadOi 
war  in  1765,  who  oonM  only  oolleet  tks 
venue  by  meana  of  troops,  in  MuUc  pd 
circuits.      But,  in   1808,  Colonel  Ali 
Walker  ihe  Resident  at  the  Galkwai's 
waa  able  to  arrange  for  payment  to  the 
war  from  the  rajpat  chiefs,  of  a  certaia 
sum  aaauzarainty.  When  the  Peahwa  irai 
thrown  in  1817,  the  Britiah  aneoseded 
power  in  the  chief  control :    The  tii' 
are  called  talukdaia,  of  whom  thai  m 
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ni  ftA  of  whom  pteMtses  exdusiv^  joris- 
idUDin  bit  own  distriots,  only  iheQrittia 
nd  MqI  Qrania  bein^  allowed  to  fiiigtto  with 
MrniiDg  diiels.  ThoM  are  apruiw^  eilber 
km  cidets  of  the  ruUng  tribe  or  from  pny 
IHMtors  of  lands  which  tbej  bad  orii^ally 
■nd  md  aoir  defend  with  all  Ibe  pro- 
lerinal  teaaeity  of  the  rajpiil»  who  freely  giTea 
■wl  takes  Kfe  for  aerea.  The  principal 
IdnkdiTB  are  their  Uigbnesses  the  nawab 
ni  Juigarb,— the  Jam  of  Navanaggar,  and 
4hfBawiilof  Bhownaggar,  the  Rana  of  Pore- 
hnder,  the  Big  of  Drangdra  and  the  Thakur 
Marfi  Jnoagarh,  the  moot  important,  is 
bj  a  descendeot  of  Sheer  Khan,  Babi,  a 
of  fortune  who  seised  it  in  the  general 
J  wkieh  preoeded  the  subveraion  of  the 
ids. 
The  Jam  of  Na^anaggur  ia  the  head  of  the 
var  branch  of  the  great  daes  of  Jhahja 
^peta  whieh  surged  isto  the  conntry  from 
'^^h  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  oentury, 
aoother  stcn  of  which  is  represented  by  the 
of  Catch. 
Tke  Bawal  ol  Bhownuggnr  is  at  the  head  of 
Gohil  rajpnta,  a  laoe  driven  in  from  Mar- 
by  the  Bather  in  A.  D.  1,200.  He  ia  des- 
led  from  Mokheni)tt,  a  sea  royer,  who  in 
Uth  eeatmy  oocnpied  Perim  ialand  at  the 
h  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  whose  shade 
^  tbe  present  day  propitiated  by  the  paasing 
'er*  The  people  are  deeply  engaged  in 
mcroe. 

Ike  Bana  of  Forebunder,  styled  Puncheria, 
Is  the  Jetwa,  one  of  the  four  ancient 
atill  extant  in  the  peninsula*  In  the 
of  Mahmud  all  the  west  and  north  of 
awar,  belonged  to  the  Jetwa  rajputa»  but 
foray's  of  the  Jhala  and  Jhar^a  have  cou" 
'  them  to  their  present  districti  the  shagKy 
e  of  hills  called  Burda. 
Ike  Jhala,  who  own  the  raj  of  Hulwud 
Dgdra,  as  their  chief|  are  suppoaed  to  have 
ng  from  an  off^hooi  of  Anliilwara,  on  the 
tinction  of  which  dynasty  they  obtained  large 
rritorial  aggrandiaement. 
I  In  the  Jhalawar  district,  the  property  stolen, 
l^fte  thief,  must  be  produced,  and  the  paggi 

t trace  the  pag  or  foot*prints,  are  there  the 
fsmous. 
^e  Thakur  of  Murvi  Is  a  Jharija  and  waa 
P^firat  in  Colonel  Walker's  time  to  abandon 
itetieide.    He  has  possessions  in  Cutch. 

'  Sidi  Ifegroe», — The  fortified  port  of  Jaffera- 
id  or  Musuflferabad  is  held  by  the  descendant 
Ian  African  rover,  the  Sidi  of  Janjira. 
Theiffema  of  Malliain  Mucba-^Knnta  ed  the 
itoka  of  the  Huchu  river,  are  the  real  masters  of 
hillia.  They  have  a  Thakur,  bnt  own  allegiance 
ily  to  their  own  Chowhattia  or  heads  of  tribes. 
ley  are  tnrbuknti  take  sernee  as  soldiers  in 


the  neigkbonrhoodf  and  in  etery  boiradary  light> 
a  Miana  or  two  ia  killed. 

ThecUmate  is  equable  and  temperate  and  the 
coast  is  balmy  with  the  wet  breath  of  ocean 
breeaes  blowing  fresh  from  the  aonthpolc— * 
(Gal.  Hep.  No,  2S0,  Dee.  1860.) 

Somanathj   Puttun  Bomanath   or   Soronnth 
Puttun,  or  Deo  Puttun,  is  a  town  with  a  temple 
of  great  aanctity  in  the  south  or  Guzerat ;  its 
gates  were  carried  away  by  Mahmud  of  Ghuz- 
ni,  in  1024,  and  brou^bt  back  from  Aftfhania- 
tan  in  184S  by  t4ie  Britiah  troopa.     Somanath 
or  Bomeawara,  ia  a  name  of  the  type  of    Siva, 
This  idol  is   related  to  have  been   brought  to 
India  from  the  kaaba,  on  the  advent  of  Maho- 
med.     Brahroinical  recorda,  however,  refer  it  to 
the  time  of  Krishna.      The  SomanAth  idol,  in 
fact,  Was  one  of  the  twelve  great  linguma  then 
aet  up  in  various  parts  of   India,   several  of 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  early  mnhomedan 
conquerors.     It  aeems  establiahed  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Siva,  under  this  type  prevailed  through- 
out India  at  leaat  as  early  as  the  5th  or  6th 
century.    The  temple  stood  in  the   country  of 
Soreth  •  a  province  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat, 
which  is  now  more  generally  known  imder  the 
name  of  Kattywar  ;  and  which  ia  celebrated  in 
the  Phranaa    for  containing  five  inestimable 
blessings.  !Pirst,  the  river  Goomptee  ;  second, 
beautiful  women ;  third,  good    horses  ;  fourth, 
Somnaoth  ,  and  fifth,  Dwaraka.     Among  the 
many  places  in  'boreth  that  are  held  sacred  by 
the  Hindooa,  Somnath  or  Somnath  Pattan^   as 
it  more  generally  termed,  has   si  ways  been  one 
of  the  moat  remarkable.     It  stands   one  or  two 
miles  from  the  sea,   at  the  Junction  of  three 
rivers,  the  Horns,  Kupula,  and  Sersutty,  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  pott 
of    Belawul.     The  i<iol     itaelf,    Somnhth,    is 
one  of  the  twelve  symbols  of  Mahadeo  or  Siva, 
whioh  are  said  to  have  descended  from  beavep 
to  the  earth.     The  holy  image  was,  accordins; 
to  ma  homed  an  anthbra  destroyed  by  Mahmjud, 
and  in  late  yeara  Ahela   Bbaee,  the    widow 
of  a   prinoe  of  the     Mahratta  family  of  Hoi- 
kar,  erected   a  new  temple  6n  the  exact  site 
of  thai  which  was  deinolished,     A   symbol  of 
Mahadeo  has  been  placed  in  this  temple,  which 
is  deemed  peculiarly  propitious  to  those  who 
desire  offsprfng.   Not  fsr  from  this,  the  hittdoo 
pilgrim  is  shown  a  soKtary  peepal-tree  on  the 
bBTtk  of  the  BersQtty  river,  which  he  is  assured 
etandson  the  exact  apot  where  shree  Krishen 
received  the  itaoHal  wourid  from  an  artow  that 
tevminttted  hi^  incarnation. 

Mahmud  left  Ghazni,  on  his  expedition 
against  it,  in  September  A.  D.  1034;  hia  iiu- 
raerous  array  was  accompanied  by  crowds  of 
volnnteers,  the  flower  of  the  sonth  of  turkistan. 
Ajmir  and  Anbilwara  fell  before  him.  Advan- 
cing against  Somnath,  for  two  days,  his  most 
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devoted  foUowera  were  beaten  beadlong  baek  by 
the  Talour  of  the  rajpoots,  fighting  for  he&rtti 
and  altar.  On  the  third  day,  Mahmud  led  a 
furious  cherce  in  person,  five  thousand  hindoos 
lay  dead  and  the  day  iras  wqn.  When  he^  en- 
tered the  shrine  of  SoQo-Iswara,  he  beheld  a 
superb  edifice  of  hewn  atone,  it9  lofty  roof  sup- 
ported by  pillars  curiously  carved  and  set  with 
precious  stones.  In  the  adytum,  to  which  no 
external  light  penetrated  and  which  was  illu- 
minated only  by  a  lamp  suspended  from  the 
centre  by  a  f^olden  chain,  appeared  the  symbol 
of  Som-Iswara,  a  stone  cylinder  which  rose 
nine  feetin  height  above  the  floor  of  the  temple 
and  penetrated  six  feet  below  it.  Two  frag- 
ments of  this  object  of  idolatrous  worship  were 
at  the  kings  order,  taken  off,  that  one  might  be 
thrown  at  the  threshold  of  the  public  mosque 
and  the  other  at  the  court  gate  of  his  own 
palace  of  Ghazni.  Other  fragments  were  reser- 
ved to  irrace  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medi- 
na. While  Mahmud  was  thus  employed  a 
crowd  of  brahmans  offered  an  enormous  ran- 
som if  the  king  would  desist  from  further  muti- 
lation : — Mahmud  hesitated  :  but  after,  a  mo- 
ments pause,  he  exclaimed  that  he  would  be 
known  by  posterity  not  as  the  idol  seller  but  as 
the  destroyer  The  work  of  destruction  then 
continued  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  in 
the  vaults  below  the  adytum  of  untold  treasures. 
Thus  fell  So  man  ah.  lis  gates  were  takfu  to 
the  mosque  of  Ghazni  from  which'  they  were 
removed  when  the  British  troops  returned 
from  the  occupation  of  the.  country  in  1842. 
On  this  occasion,  Lord  Ellenbrough  issued  :the 
following  notice  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation 
from  the  Governor  General  to  all  the  princes 
and  chiefs,  and  peoples  of  India. 

**  My  brothers  and  my  friends. — Our  vic- 
torious army  bears  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Somnauth  in  triumph  from  Afghanistan,  and 
the  despoiled  tomb  of  sultan  Mahmood  looks 
upon  the  ruins  of  Ghuznee. 

''  The  insult  of  800  years  is  at  last  avenged. 
The  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth,  ao  long 
the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are  become 
the  proudest  record  of  jrour  national  glory— 
the  proof  of  your  tupenority  in  arma  over  the 
nations  beyond  the  Indus. 

To  you,  princes  and  chiefs  of  Sirbiod,  of 
Eajwarra,  of  Malwa,  and  Guzerat,  I  shall 
commit  this  glorious'«trophy  of  sneoeasful  war. 

*'  Tou  will,  yourselves,  with  all  honour, 
transmit  the  gates  of  aandal  wood  through 
your  respective  territorieiy  to  the  xeatorod 
temple  of  Somnauth. 

''  The  chiefs  of  Sirhind  shall  be  informed 
at  what  time  our  victorioua  army  will  first 
deliver  the  gates  of  the  temple  into  their  guac- 
dianship,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  the 
Sutlej. 


^'  My  Brothen  and!  mj  iMends,— I  Imsi 
<ever  relied  with  confidence  upon  your  attach* 
meat  to  the  Brtti«h  (Tovemment.  Tou  mi 
how  worthy  it  proves  itself  of  your  love,  wIm% 
regarding  your  honour  as  its  own,  it  excite 
the  power  of  its  arma  to  restore  to  yoa  % 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth,  so  long  tN 
memorial  of  }onr  subjection  to  the  Afghans.  • 

*'  For  myself,  identified  with  you  in  intcni| 
and  in  feeling,  I  regard   with  «U  yonr 
enthusiasm    the    high    achievements   of 
heroic  army,   refiectiug  alike   immortal  h< 
upon  my  native  and  upon  my  adopted 

'*  To   preserve  and  to   improve  tlie  haj 
union  of  our  two  countries,  necessary  as  ' 
to  the  welfare  of  both,  is   the  constant  ol 
of  my  thoughta.     Upon  that  unum  depeads^ 
security  of  every  ally,  as  well  as  of  every 
ject,   of  t)ie  British    Government,   fron 
miseries  whereby,  in  former  times,  India 
-  afi9iicted ;  through  that  alone  has  our  araty 
waved  its  triumphant  atandarda  over  Us 
of  Ghuznee,  and  planted  them  upon  the 
Hissar  of  Cabul. 

**  May  that  good  Providenoe^  whieb 
hitherto  so   manifestly  proteeted    me^  stfll 
tend  to  me  its  favour,  that   I  may  so  nse^i 
power  now  intrusted  to  my  hands,  nsV^i 
vance  your  prbsperiry  and   secure  yonr  ~ 
piness,  by  placing  the  union  of  our  two 
tries  upon   foundations   which   mav  rent 
eternal."  "  ELLENBOEOUGH." 

But  the  gates  never  renched  their 
tion.     Pnblic  opinion   stopped  them 

Of  the  fragments  of  the  lingum  whick 
conveyed  to  Ghuzni  and   placed  at  the 
the  great  mosque,  one  portion  brought 
by  the  British  Army  soldiers,  after  the 
WHr,  in  1843^   was  offered   to  the  temple 
Lord  EHenborough  but  was  not  accepted. 

When  Somnath   temple,  was  plundered 
Mahmood  in  A.  D.  10*34,  Bht^m  deo,  was 
ing.— ^i.  //.  1843.    Vol.XLp.  167.  ^i 
Totonsend's  Outram  and  ffaveloek's,  p* 
Prinsep,  p.  284,  note  to  Malcolm's  Histofy] 
Persioj  VoL  L  ch,  ix, 

Miana, — Amongst  the  tribes  of  Kattj 
are  the  Miana  of  Mallia  in  Muchakanta  on 
banks  of  the  Muchu  river,  the  real  mi 
Mallia.  They  have  |l  thakur  but  own  alli 
only  to  their  own  chawhattia  or  heada  of 
They  are  turbulent,  take  service  as  aoldii 
the  neighbourhood  and  in  every  boundaiy 
a  Miana  or  two  is  killed. 

Wagher. — Okhamandal,  a  sterile  jang^j 
in  the  extreme  west  of  the  peninsub, 
about    13,000   inhabitants.       These 
Wagher.     Their  only  important  plaoes  aft 
holy  hindu  site  of  Dwaraka  on  the  west 
and  Beyt,  a  small   island   a  few  miles  to 
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«Kfc  wittflriiiet  boMting  of  Maroely  tnfefior 
Mum,  Okbaiiiide},  as  ako  Umreyli  in  Kat* 
^mrpioper  and  Korinarin  touth  Katiyawar, 
miDder  the  diitrai  rule  of  the  Gaekwar,  und 
m  t]»  Alntia  of  Kat^var.  Thrioe,«-m  1 808, 
U6S,  md  Oslober  1859,  they  npuUed  Britieh 
teep^  and  at  length  ia  1860,  were  aeemingly 
iipmd  or  sarraadered.  On  a  former  ocoa- 
tiiii,  the  rapidity  and  aeterity  of  the  vengaanoe^ 
'  the  tseaiade  of  the  alrong-boid  of  the  Wagw 
pintea  of  Dwaraka  by  the  Britnh  fiorce  un* 
tbeHoD*  Colonel  Lincoln  Stanhope,  induced 
the  chief  of  the  Badhail  of  B^t  to 
fer  terms,  and  he  agreed  to  surrender  Bey  t, 
to  live  at  Aranuna  on  a  stipend  fnmished  by 
weniB,  the  Gaekwar.  These  Wagher  of 
nka»  who  with  the  Badbail  of  Arainra, 
loBg  the  terror  of  these  seas,  are  »  spn- 
bnndi  of  the  Jhanja  family  of  Bhooj, 
of  whon  called  Abra,  with  the  cognomen 
noochwal  or  the  wiikered,  from  a  tremen- 
ptir  d  theae  adjuncta  to  the  face,  eame 
Catch  in  the  time  of  Binna  Sowah,  in 
family  he  intermarried,  and  from  whom 
held  in  ehargo  the  tha'na»  or  garrison  of 
eutle  of  Goomtee,  or  Dwaraka.  liis  son 
oApring  by  a  woman  of  impure  caste, 
they  assumed  the  name  of  Wagair,  with 
^liitedve  office  of  Manik,  or  gem.  The 
foar  ohieftains  of  this  r^^ce  were  Mahap- 
Badool  lianik,  Sameah-Manik  and 
Manik,  who  with  all  his  kin  and  mot- 
eompany  of  Wagair,  Badbail,  Arab,  See, 
e  dcspente  ddenca,  was  alain  in  the 
or  attempted  retreat. 

out  the  aea-eoaat  of  Sawashtn,  at 

and  Mandavie,  are  aeamen  who  call  them- 

hindua,  bnt  who  keep  entirely  distinct 

all  other  ciasaei.    Some  of  them  dann  a 

iron  the  mariners  of  the  Arabian  horee, 

^  aa  bindns, 

fattuguege.— The  district  of  Diu  is  Porta- 
The  town  has  been  repeatedly  besieged 
mlers  of  Gnsorat   and  the  Dekhait,  bat  it 
tiaoes  in  the  power  of  the  Portuguese. 

Jetwa, — The  Bana  of  Purebunder,  styled 
iberia,    represents  the  Jetw^,  one  of  the 
ancient  races  still  extant  in  the  peninaula. 
tie  daya  of  Mahmnd,  all  the  west  and  north 
"^  ittyawar  belonged  to  the  Jetwa  rajputs  but 
for^s  of  the  Jhala  and  Jhareja  have  coufin- 
ftem  to  their  present  district^  the  shaggy 
of  hilU  called  Burda. 

Jiarefa^^Tht  Jfaar^a  are  a  rajput  race  in 
I^Mnt  and  Cutch  with  a  branch  in  Kattya- 
^  The  tribea  of  Bajpntana  hare  apolitical 
iiiem  similar  to  the  feudal  practice  of  Europe. 
k  the  demise  of  a  chief,  the  members  of  his  fa* 
9if  would  be  entiUed  to  a  certain  appanage  of 
liteaeMiM.and  erery  diilarict  ao  aotoked 


would  eonstttuto  a  difttioet  principality  Subject 
to  a  similar  sobditiaion  at  the  decease  of  each 
subsequent  holder.  B^eh  minor  tributary  thuK 
poflleseet  a  body  of  kinsmen  who  are  collective- 
ly termed  the  Bhaiad  or  btotfierhood.  The 
Jharejha  of  Gnserat,  were  till  lately  addicted 
to  female  infanticide.  In  1818^  Captain 
McHurdo  estimated  the  members  of  Jharejhaf 
in  Onteh  at  about  13,000  peraons  of  whom 
only  about  30  were  womei!r.  The  Jharejba 
killed  their  daughters  to  avoid  paying- for  them 
heavy  marriage  portions.  The  Jharejha  of 
Cuteh  are  stated  by  Mrs.  Elwood  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  Sindh  8umma  stock,  of  Arabian  extrac- 
tion, descended  from  a  child  of  a  mahotnedan 
zamindar  by  a  daughter  of  a  petty  -  chief  ii^ 
Guteh,  whose  desedndenta  Mtltd  in  Povar  and 
Patcham.  They  marry  daughtemof  tiwJhaUa; 
Wagel,  Sodha  and  Gohil  n^pute. 

KatlU. — The  KaUu  of  Kattyawar  piopar 
immigrated  into  their  preaeni  aite  in  tkee^hth 
century  and  an  aupposed  to  be>  of  ScyUian 
origin.  Their  religion  is  a  hinduism,  mixed* 
with  a  sun  worship.  While  the  n^piita  ha»re  a 
modified  primogenitiire,  the  Katti  idbeiitv  by* 
equal  division.  They  are  innately  turbulent  and,, 
of  all  the  tribea,  have  ever  given  the  greatest 
trouble*.  Several  people  or  branches  of  the. 
same  people  are  xnowo  by  this  ni^mO'  ^  At 
present,  the  peninsula  of  Quserat  is  divided  inta 
numerous  chieftainships,  and  although  the 
Kathi  hold  but  a  small  portion^  yet  by  some 
conventional  process,  this  Indo*Getic  trioe  haa 
given  its  name  to  the  entire  peninsufa^and  Kat- 
tyawar  has  completely  superseded  Sauraahtra* 
There  was,  however,  an  iotermediate  term  used 
to  designate  it  (before  the  irruption  of  the 
Katti)  a  term  familiar  to  the  author  of  Atma- 
geatum,  as  welt  as  to  the  hindu  geographers, 
and  this  was  Ler-des,  from  the  tribe  of  Lar, 
whence  the  Lariea  or  Lance  of  the  Greeks.  Col. 
Tod  tells  us  that  the  Katti,  the  ancient  foe  of 
Alexander,  ana  not  only  fairer  than  thcM  round 
them  but  Uue  eyea  ure  met  with  amongat 
tfaem,.  iodieative  of  their  northern  origin.^ 
(2Va«tfl9,  p.  205.)  Another  writer  telle  ns  that' 
the  Jun  and  Kathi,  are  tall,  comely  and  long 
haired  raoea,  who  have  veat  herds  of  caaiels 
imd  bUok  cattle,  iron  whieb  the  towns  afa 
furnished  with  ghee, or  clarified  batter,  and  tber 
people  themaelvea  .provided  with  libatioha  of 
milk.  Amongafthe  various  brancbea  of.  thi* 
nomadic  race,  the  most  celdNrated  ia  the  Cch 
man-*CathL  Abulgasi  describes  a  famo^  tribe 
in  Kharesm,  the  ancient  Ghorasmia,  called 
Comani,  the  remains  oi  which  were  expelled  by 
Gheogia  Khan:  and  the  loyalaathor  adds,- 
'*  Urgena  waa  not  always  the  capital  :  and 
Abulfeda  telle  m  Cath,  also  spelt  Kaht^in 
41  ^  46'  Nr  lat.  was  formerly  the  metropolis.'^ 
What  affinity  4^^  ^^^  between  these,  ths 
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peopk  of  Cai'baj^  it  weM  TaiQ  to  atk :  it  19 
auffioiont  for  oar  purpose  to  trace  them  from 
the  Five  BiYcra,  and  to  obaerve  that  the  name 
of  their  first  settlement  ja  Kattyawar,  waa 
GatMi-lcoty  from  vhioh,  aa  atatedi  they  were 
dislodged  by  the  first  Jhareja  colony  from 
Sind.  It  ia  said  of  them,  that  they  repeat 
couplets  describing  their  migration  from  Mool* 
tan  and  temporary  aettlenoent  in  the  tracts 
called  Pawin,  north  of  the  Eunn  and  of  Megam 
£ao  their  leader  conducting  the  first  Cat'hi 
eolony  across  the  gulf  into  Saurashtra  eight 
hundred  years  ago ;  and  ao  predominant  was 
their  power  that  it  changed  the  ancient  name 
of  the  peninsula  to  Kat'hi-war.— TocTs  Travels^ 
p.  456-7. 

Ja»fi.--~MoDnt  AboOy  in  Jain  eatimation,  ia 
the  holieat  apot  on  earth,  Dilwarra  according  to 
tradition  has  been  famous  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity.  Hindoo  temples  are  said  to  have  exist- 
ed thereto  which,  since  A.  D.  1034,  pilgrims  as- 
sorted, but  all  traces  of  them  have  disappeared  ; 
on  their  traditional  site,  however,  at  Dilwarra, 
Bimul  Sah,  a  rich  jain  merchant,  and  others, 
erected  the  celebnted  jaia  temples  which  are 
now  thwe. 

Zole,  a  mixed  race  near  Mount  Aboo.  The 
name  ia  probably  a  corruption  of  the  hindi 
word  Log,  people.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Bhil  race  were  the  aborigines  of  Mount  Aboo 
and  the  neighbouring  hills,  but  at  some  remote 
time  became  mixed  with  marauding  rajpoots 
from  the  plains  and  with  the  workmen  who 
were  so  long  engaged  in  building  the  Dilwarra 
temples.  This  mixed  race  oalled  themselves  Loke 
and  are  now  in  possession  of  almost  all  the  land 
under  cultivation* 

Aghora  are  ascetics  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aboo  said  to  have  resided  there  from  the  most 
ancient  times  and  formerly  to  have  been  canni? 
balsy  hence  their  other  name,  Mard-khor. 

Vanmoy  a  race  of  Guzerat  seems  identical 
with  the  banya  or  banyan  ;  they  are  of  the 
jain  religion.  It  is  the  Vani  or  Wani  of  the 
Mahratta  and  is  doubtless  from  the  Sanscrit 
Yani 

Mhat:  (7Aara9i.-«-Feeoliar  raoea  are  the 
Bard  and  Charan  of  Bajputana  and  GuEcrat. 
The  Bhat  or  bards  of  India  are  of  three  sorts, 
the  Magadha  or  historians ;  the  8ata  or  genealo- 
gists, and  the  Bandi  or  court  minstrels,  whose 
duty,  in  older  times,  it  was  to  salute  the  king 
or  chief,  in  the  early  morning,  wishing  him  lonje 
life  and  prosperity.  These  are  the  bards  and 
minstrels  of  central  India.  The  bards  from 
their  sacred  character  were  often  employed  aa 
convoys  of  travellers  and  their  property,  in 
tandahs  or  caravans.  Throughout  rajputanah 
they  are  regarded  aa  a  sacred  order,  and  as  the 
lieieditary  guardians  of  history  and  pedigree. 


They  diant  their  own  vws^  or  legdias  fie^i 
the  mythology  of  India*  .  The  Charan  like  thrt 
Bhat,  are  a  sacred  race.  Formeriy  it  waa  asMti 
for  travellers  in  Iftalwak  and  Goserat,  to  hiM 
a  Charan  to  protect  them  and  the  sanetity  m 
his  name  was  generally  sufficient.  If 
appeared,  he  atepped  forward  waving  hb 
white  garments  and  denounced  in  versa, 
famy  and  disgrace  on  ail  yho  should 
travellers  under  the  proteetion  of  the 
members  of  Siva.  If  this  failed,  he  sis' 
himself  with  a  dagger  in  the  arm  dtekni! 
that  hia  blood  was  on  their  heads ;  and  if 
failed,  he  was  bound  in  honiHr  to  sti&  binsiU 
the  heart.—- i7MM2oo«,|).  76. 

Babria.— The  Babria  tribe  of  euUivston 
Kattiwar  have  seventyHwo  aub-divisioiis, 
Babreawar  district    is  named   after  then^ 

j^^p^oH.^— The  Bebari  of  Gnzeratares 
of  nomade  shepherds  who  real  camels, 
goats  and  subsist  by  the  sale  of  the  wool 
mUk,  not  of  the  animals. — fTtlsoM. 

Sabalia  in  Guzerat  are  a  low  easier  emi 
in  tending  cattle. 

Mewas,  a  koli  tribe  of.  free-booters 
serat. 

ATo^t.— On  the  western  side  of  ladia  a 
meioaS  race  are  the  K(di :  ikey  are  the  Isl 
era  and  lower  oultivatora  in  Guaerat 

The  Olgana    and    Dher    are   01 
Guzerat. 

Ujain  lies  to  the  .north  of  the  Nerl 
and  south  of  the  river  Mahi« 

Licms  are  still  found  in  the  Geer  j 
there  are  no  tigers,  and  Captain  Postaas 
servea  that  while  Kattiwar  abounds  vitk 
tiger  and  lion  apeeiea,  Cuteh,  the  neigh 
province,  is  fbe  from  this  terrible 
The  rao  of  Cutch,  at  one  petiod,  had 
dens  SUed  with  wild  beasts. — Po»ian*s  fs 
India.  Vol,.  Ih  p.  158.   Tod^9  Travdt, 
colm^s  Persia  ;  GalatUa  Betnew,  Eindoot, 
76.    Mra.  ElwooeTs  ZeUcrs,    P'oL  II  p.  1 
TocTb  Eajasthan,  Vol.  I.  p.  59.    Jbtfi  ' 
vels,  p.  456,  7,    220,  440-441.    T( 
Outram  and  OtUram. 

Peninaula  of  Indta,-^The  greater  put 
the  Peninsula  of  India  is  occupied  bj 
races,  many  of  them  well  educated,  with  a 
literature  and  earnestly  pursuing 
with  many  gardening  races,  possessiag 
names.  The  farmers  areatyled  kunbi  id 
ratta  ;  kapalu  in  Telngu ;  waklginiin  ^ 
ryot  or  khet-kami  in  Hindi,  and  they 
bold,  self 'reliant  and  vigorous;  thiy  have 
cattle  and  carts,  some  of  than  have  hois^ 
the  institutions  of  all  are  essentially  dam< 

Mr.  Campbell  tells  na  that  in  Hiodastaa 
Bengal  the  r^nblio  or.  village  .lyileBikss ' 
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grttlly  dwitttrMliy  Ibe  repeated  inroads  aafd  coq- 
quests  of  foreigQ  races  and  by  the  long  period 
of  mahomedaii  rule  and  the  village  oifioers  and 
aer?aiits  are  there  less  oomplete.  But,  even  there, 
ike  headmao  and  the  accouiitant  are  almost  ia- 
Tariably  retained  and  some  of  the  other  officers 
and  aervauts  are  also  to  be  found  and  in  most 
instances  the  offioejs  are  hereditary,  are  capable 
of  being  mortgaged  or  sold :  are  paid  by  re-* 
oof^nised  fees  and  perquisites,  by  allotments  of 
grain  at  the  time  of  harvest. or  sometimes  by 
portions  of  land  held  rent  free  pr  at  a  low  quit 


In  the  Caoarese  and  Maratha  eountries  the 
village  authorities  are  all  still  to  be  found.  They 
▼svy  ^^^  mueh  in  number  and  in  duties,  but 
ofl^  holders  are  to  be  met  who  claim  to  be 
Afaeendents  of  the  persons  who  first  settled 
and  at  dates  long  before  the  oldest  of  the 
European  dynasties  were  established,  ilmongst 
ifaem  Potails  will  be  found  in  the  Mahratta 
eoootry,  who  trace  their  descent  from  persona 
wbo  settled,  a  thousand  years  ago  and  more,  in 
the  villages  they  now  hold  and  the  same  is  to 
be  found  amongst  the  Reddi  and  Gsuda  of  the 
teuth  and  East,  and  it  is  this  that  has  preserv- 
ed tbe  Indian  villages  from  the  changes  which 
vrould  otherwise  have  occurred  from  the  irrup- 
tions, of  the  Aryan,  Brahni,  Jat,  Higput,  Arab, 
Teraian,  Tartar,  Moghul,  Afghan,  Portuguese, 
Trench  and  British.  In  the  south  the  office 
iMarera  are  known  amongst  the  Mahratta  as 
Salute  or  Alute  ;  among  the  Canarese  as  Aya- 
luami,  Ayagarru  or  Ayaugaudlu.  Of  the  offi* 
to  be  found  the  following  may  be  enumer- 


I.  Head    officer,    styled    Potail^     Beddi, 
^•«da. 

'  9.     Assistant  do.  or  Changala. 

8.  Aeooiintant,  or  Kalkarni. 

4.  District  do.  or  Despandi, 

6.     Chaudari,  or  <k>nvener  of  tiadeSft 
6,'    Money-changer,  assayer,  gold  and  ail* 
>tarsfnith,  or  Potadair. 

T.     Berber  or  Nbawi,  Or  Nai. 

5.  Washerman,  Pant,  Dhobi. 

9.  Temple  servant,  or  Gurao* 

1 0.  Carpenter  or  dtltar. 

II.  Poiter  or  kuiubbar. 

15.  Gate-keeper    or  watefaroan,  usually  a 
rjfciattnh  or  Mhar,  Mhang,  Bamusi  or  Bhil^  called 

iksar,  veskar,  tallari. 
19*     Waterman  do.        do.        do* 
14.     Astrologer  or  Josi. 
li$ . "  Sboemi&er  or  U  hang. 

16.  BhatorB«rd 

1  ?•     Maulana  or  Mnllai  a  soahomedaa  prieet. 
18*    Com  meter* 
1 0«    ^lacksokith. 
20     Notary.. 


21.  Sweeper* 

22.  Tailor^ 

23.  PhysieiAU. 

24.  Musician — WUean^B  Glonaryl 

People  of  the  Fenvnstila — Dravidian  is  s 
term  which  Dr.  Caldwell  has  recently  applied 
to  the  vernacular  tongues  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India* 
With  the  exception  of  Oriasa^  and   of  those 
districts  of  Western  India  and  the  Dekhan 
where  Gigarathi  and  the  Marathi  are  spoken^ 
the  whole  of  the  peninsular  portion  of  India, 
from   the   Yindhya  mountains  and  tbe  river 
Nerbudda  to  Cape  Comorin,  appeara  to  have 
been  peopled,   from  the  earliest    period,  by 
different  branohes  of  one  and  the  same  race, 
speaking  different  dialeets  of  one  and  the  same 
langUHge,   and   scattered   off-shoots  from  the 
same  stem  may  be  traced  still  further  north 
and  west,  as  far  as  the  Bajmahul  hills,  and  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Beluchistan.    The  name 
for  this  class  of  languages  is  not  yet  definitely^ 
settled.     Dr.  Caldwell  excluding  the  Eajmahaj^ 
the  iTraon  and  the  Brahui,  designatea  aa  Dra^ 
vidian,  nine  idioms  current  in  Southern  India, 
viz.,  Tamul,    Telugu,   Canarese,    Malayalam, 
Tula,  Toda,  Kota,  Good  or  Goand,  Khond  or 
Kund  or  Ku,  and  aays  it  has  been  remarked 
that  in  the  ten  cultivated  languages  of  the  Dm* 
vidian  tongue,  Sanscrit  worda  are  not  at  all,  or 
but  very  rarely  employed.   He  tells  ua  that,  of 
all  the  Dravidian  tongues,  no  two  are  so  nearly 
related  to  each  other  as  to  be  mutually  intelli* 
gible  to  the  people  who  speak  them  except  in 
the  simplest    and    most    direct    manner*—^ 
(/>r.  CaldwdVs  Comparative  Orc^mar.) 


Mr.  Hodgson  allndea  to  this,  and  remarks 
that  the  insulation  of  the  several  memb^ra  of 
the  Tamulian  body  has  led  to  an  extremity  of 
lingual  diverseness  which,  as  contrasted  with 
the  similarity  of  their  creed  and  customs,  ia 
the  enigma  of  their  race.  In  Hindi  and  Urdu, 
though  the  structure  is  the  same,  vocables 
make  a  difference  which  is  broad  and  clear, 
owing  to  the  evidently  foreign  elements  of  the 
diversity.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  Tamulian 
tongues,  in  t?hich  there  is  very  little  of  foreign 
element :  all  is  homogeneousness  in  the  voce* 
bles,  and  from  ita  aameneaa  of  kind  ia  leaa  open 
to  distinct  separability. 

The  nationa  and  races  whom  Mr.  Hodgson 
designates  Tamulian,  are  styled  by  Mr.  Logan 
and  Dr«  Caldwell,  Dravidian*  They  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  India,  from  Himalaya  to 
Cape  Comorin,  in  varying  numbers  but  are 
about  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  of  Britiah 
India  and  Dr.  Caldwell  estimates  the  propor« 
tionate  numbers  of  several  of  the  races  bf 
1  whom  the  Tamulian  langiMgea  and.dialocks 
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are  spoken,  to  be  as  follows : 

Tamul  1 0,000,000|Bada 

Teluga  U,OQO,000  Kota 

Canareae  5;900,000  Oond 

^  Makjlam  2^500,000  Kn 
Tulu  l50,000|Tolal...    82,150,000 

AbOQt  20,000,000  of  these  are  Britisb  sub- 
jflots,  and  the  remainder  are  under  the  native 
rtatei  of  Hyderabad,  Travanoore  and  Goehin. 
In  this  enaaaeraHon,  however  there  have  not 
been  inelnded  the  idioms  of  tbe  frafcments  of 
nations  the  Kamiisi,  the  Korawa,  the  Lombadi, 
tiie  Vedar,  the  Male-Arasar  ko.,  ftc,  and  the 
wrious  wandering  predatory  or  fbrest  tribes  of 
whom  notices  will  be  hereafter  given.  Their 
dialects  afford  another  proof  that  the  several 
peo^es  speaking  them  arrived  at  various  poiods, 
at  their  present  sates. 

Non-Arian  Jiaee&,  FroffmerUary.^-'keobTA'' 
Ing  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  India  is  partly 
peopled  by  races  distinct  from  the  Arian  popu- 
lation. Some  of  these,  he  says^  have  preserved 
t!)ei^  ethnical  identity  in  sequestered  wilds, 
dthers  have  merged  as  helots  or  low  castes  into 
l!he  lowland  hiudus  and  these  now  fragmentary 
peoples  form  the  debris  of  a  widely  spread 
primitive  race. 

tn  his  dictionary  of  the  Kon-Aryan  languages 
yt  hdia  and  High  Asia,  he  classes  all  laugu- 
lages  as  under  : — 

1.     Inflectmg  ^jipa.— Arabic  ;  Sanscrit. 

*A.  Compounding  types, — Bssk  ;  Finnic; 
"Magyar ;  Turkish  ;  Circassian  •Georgian ; Mon- 
-^golian ;  Mantshu ;  Javanese ;  Ngoko  Javanese, 
"Krsma  ;  Malay. 

8.     Isolating  <ype».— Chinese   of  Nankin  , 
Amoy,  Fibkin,  Shanghai  and  Canton  ;  Japanese 
.TBrahui. 

4.     Chinese  frontier  and  TMbeL — Gyami 
Gyarnng  ;  Takpa ;  Manyak ;  Thochu  ;  Sokpa 
'Horpa ;  Tibetan. 

'    '8.    Kepal^  {West  to  ^a««).— Serpa ;  Sun 
'WfDT;  Gurung  ;  Murmi ;  Magar ;    Thaksya 
'  Pakhya ;  Newar ;  Lirabu. 
;     6.    Kiranti  Group,  Bast  Nepal, — Kiranti 
'  Hodong  ;     Rungchenbung  ;     Chhingtangya 
Nachhereng;    Waling;    Takhaj  Chourasya 
^  Kulungya;  Thulungya  ;  Balungya  ;  Lohorong 
'  IJimbichhong  ;  Balali ;  Sang-pang  ;    Dumi 
*  Khaling;  Dungmali. 

Brqhm  Tribes  of  iV<?pa^.— Darhi ;  Denwar  •  i 
T  i^hri ;  Chepang  ;  Bhramu  Vayu ;   Kuswar  ; 
Kusttnda  j  Tharu. 

Lepoha  (Sikkim)^^ 
'  <    Bhutani  v.  Lhopa. 

8.  N.  B.  BengaL'^Boioi  Dhimal ;  Kocch; 
'  4aro ,  Kaehari. 

9.  Bastem  Frontier  of  Bengal, — Mnni- 
'  puri  ;  Mithan  Naga ;  Tablung  Naga  ;  Khari 
<  'Naga ;  Attgami  Naga ;  Namsadg  Naga ;  Now- 


gongNaga;  TenganMaga;  Aborlflri;ak 
sagor  Muri  {  Deoria  Ohatia ;  Singhpo. 

10.  Jrdkan  and  Bmrmah, — Bunnm  wiiU 
ten  and  spoken ;  Khyeng  v.  Shon;Ksmi ;  Kuni; 
Mru  V.  Toung ;  8ak. 

11.  Siam  and  Tenassmm, — ^TbUn  t. 
Mon ;  Sgan  Karen  ;  Pwo*Karen  ;  Tonagk-tlni; 
Shan  ;  Annamitio  ;  Siamese ;  Ahom:  Klitinti) 
Laos. 

18.  Central  India.-^Bo  (Eol) ;  Eol  (Singli- 
bnm)  ;  Santali  3  Bhon^j  ;  Uraon  ;  Mssdi- 
la  }  Bajmahali ;  Gondi  ;  Gayeti;  Ralkk; 
Naikude  ;  Kolami ;  Madi ;  Madia ;  Knri ;  Kd- 
kadi  ;  Khond  ;  Savara  ;  Cbdaba ;  Tenkih} 
Gbentsu. 

18.  Sonilem  7«(fiff.— Tainil  andeat  sal 
modem;  Malayalma  do.  do.;  Telugu ;  Kanutal^ 
ancient  and  modern,  Tuluva  ;  Kurgi  •  Todan 
Toda ;  Eota ;  Badaga  ;  Kummba ;  Irula ;  Mi» 
labar,  Sinhalese. 

Writing  further  on  the  Non-Arian  laogugei 
of  India  and  High  Asia,  Mr.  W.  W.  Huoter  1^ 
(p.  22.)  that  his  book  contains  primenl  noKi  { 
common  to  both  Arian  and  non-Ariaa  ipeM^ 
in  a  far  more  definite  manner  than  the  liaiitf  ^ 
indications  by  which  scholars  have  soogkt  to  i 
reduce  the  Semitic  and  Indo-OermaoieftiBSBi 
to  a  cognate  source. 

Many  of  the  non-Arian  peoples  of  Ib% 
he  tells  us,  take  their  tribal  designstioitt  fnt  \ 
the  word  for  "  Man"  in  their  respective  diiMr 
and  the   very   general  term  mi  (msn)k  fV  I 
some  prefixed  or  suffixed  syllable,  sapf^ti  | 
bases  of  the  race  name  to  not  less  tkii  Mf 
ascertained  tribes,  thus  Du-mi,  Kami,  %st^\ 
Angami  Naga,  Mithan  Naga.  And  if  wetMi|* ; 
nise  the    noQ-Arian    phonetic  dinplsiww*'  1 
of  m  and  2  and  of  1  and  r,  the  list  can  bc|^ 
ly  increased  \  thu%  in  the  Sak,  2»  f  ToOb 
mnr ;  Murmi,  mi  ;  Tbsksya,  mli;  amitksioit' 
li  affords  the  generic  torni  Tiomo  msB,toi 
whole  aeriee  of  tribal  names.    Thai  BshE( 
Mali,  the  people  of  Bajmahai  •  Dhima^;  ^ 
tali  ;  Bangali,  meaning  the  people  of  Bal| 
Bsnga,  and  so  forth ;  Id  is  thus  often  addd  ^ 
specific  names  for  ma^,  to  form  nanea  for  ^ 
riginal  tribes.  In  Santali,  2i  furnishes  ths 
clature  connected  with  the  propagatioa  of 
species  such  as  lai,  laih,  fcc,  and  appears  ia 
diih,  a  child ;  ta^aia  or  lad^ko,  cfaildita  ?  ** 
lit  a  generation  of  men  (fo4i)  and  the  hi£ 
unexplained  terms,  CAe-2a  C9b6-24(sskhi-li 
lij  for  son  and  daughter,  used  byaUtkai 
aboriginal  castes  of  Lower  BengaU 

The  root  ib,  with  the  geBerio  affix  U,  »^ 
with  in  all  periods  of  histiN^  and  in  a&  li 
The  Mahaharata  and  Yishnn  Puiana,  spok 
Ko-li  tribes  in  connection  with  IGkakr,  Dnri^J 
Kirata  and  othere,  and  the  Aitaieyt 
speaka  of  the  KoU  aa  Basya. 
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'  Anong  a  seeHsn  of  iht  ti&it'hffMk  noes  of 
BidiB,  or  aboriginee  as  Mr*  Hunter  styles  then, 
is  tbe  root  ho,  shortening  in  some  to  hu  and 
hs^  or  f nterehangiDg  into  Ko,  Ku  and  Ka.  This 
root  Ho  furaisfaes  tbe  speci6o  word  for  Man 
smoDgst  the  Kol  tribes  of  Oentrai  India  and  is 
MS  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  spread  roots 
for  Matt.  In  the  Sansorit  play,  the  Mriohha  kati, 
^ko  ioMan,  amoog  thi  Kur,  near  Elllehpore, 
it  is  hoko.  Amongst  the  Siamese  it  is  Kkon 
or  JTiMs^  whieh  is  the  same  form  as  it  tsi^es 
aBOoiEOi  the  Khond.— ifr.  ^.  W.  HunUr. 

Buna,  now  a  deified  warrior,  was  the  leiMier  of 
one   invasion  of  tbe  sontbem  part  of  the 
f  eniBsala  of  India  end  of  O^lon^  and  his  in- 
road  aeems  to  have  been  a  great  oecasion  of 
hccaking  op  and  soatteriog  the  caoes  in  tbe 
ciat  of  the  peninsnk.    He  sdvaaoed  into  the 
foRsts  of  Dandacaranya,  aoattering  the  prior 
iafcabitanis,  as  he  adfanced,  whom  he  described 
as  rakahashaor  demons,  driring  some  of  them 
late  tbe  forests  and  mpumain  retreats  where 
Iksy  still  reside  iq  a  barbarous  firsedom,  and 
ledncing  others  to  the  state  of  predial  slsferyi 
k  which,  the  Pariah,  the  Pallar,  Cberumar  and 
tAer  humbled  noes  are  now  dwelling  in  the 
pUns.  To  snch  invasions  is  owing  the  circum- 
aiaooe  that  each  province  in  India  has  its  own 
,|Kealiar  helot  raees ;  and  each  fanse  of  moan* 
lahM  and  each  forest  tract  its  own  tribes  of 
%M  savages  either  Whofly  independent  or  par- 
mij  sabject  to  their  more  oivilized  neighbours 
la  the  open  country.  There  may  be  instanced  the 
^Ri^ri  of  the  Rajmahai  hills  on  the  banks  of  the 
^Qmges,   snd    from  their  locaHly    westwards 
Ikraugh  all  the  races  in  the  Yindhya  hills,  the 
VcmH,  the  Mair,  the  Bhed,   and   the    Koli, 
^Mthwards  through  the  raees  in  Bustar,  and 
^Oondwana,  amongst   the  Sonthal,  the  Gond,- 
Uie  Kond;  Ohenehwar;  Souriah,  the  Yanadi,  the 
[ftiilar ;  the  Karnmbsr  the  Beder,  the  Kallar,  to 
Hh^HUIayali  ormonntaitieers  in  the  8oath,an  infi- 
nite auooession  of  raees  and  tribes,  with  oustoms, 
^sd  speaking  languages,  differing  greatly  from 
|be  inhabitants  in  the  plidne, — besides  whom 
hre  Dumerous  migratory  races,  without  country, 
lilfWDy   or    honse,  as  the    Korava,  Wadawar, 
reflcalwar.and  Pardi 

I  The  ancient  Sanscrit  writers  give  names  of 
imoieat  races  with  whom  the  Ariaas  came  in 
^Mitaet  in  their  advance  to  the  Ganges,  some 
tf  wliieih  cannot  now  be  traced.  Bat,  amongst 
JUlserSf  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  Chanddla^ 
llare  of  the  same  stock  and  formed  their  name 
Irov  the  same  root  as  the  aboriginal  raees  of 
i0iraheni  lodia  at  the  present  dsy.  The 
Naandafai,  as  their  personal  appearance,  haMts 
|0<}  ooeapations  are  descrtt^d  by  aveient 
Is'iters,  were  evidently  a  prior  race,  who  befoie 
be  advance  of  the  Aryans  had  been  rednoed 
y  otternoih Aiyaiia into  a kM raoo imd tere 


long  shiee  merged  as  serfs  Infto  the  hlinda 
population.  The  whole  nomenelatttre  of  the 
helot  castes  among  the  mixed  hindns,  both  in* 
ancient  and  modem  times  is  derived,  he  says, 
from  the  aborigines :  thns,  he  indicates  the 
MaH,  gardiSDers  and  landleia  husbandmen,  who 
take  theb  nasse  fn>m  the  tribal  term  IfoZe,  man» 
The  Dom,  Dam  a«d  Dumi ;  the  Kharwar.  tho 
Kheroar  or  aneieat  8antal»  and  the  piosent 
Kheria  of  Central  India.  The  Chaura  serfs  of 
the  PSttjab,  descendenis  of  the  Chaura  military 
outcasies  of  the  Mahabarata.  The  Coolee  or 
Knli  all  over  Indm,  and  the  Hadi «  helot  race 
of  Bengal. — 

Kiraia  or  Keranti,  are  a  warlike,  aboriginal 
tribe  spoken  of  by  ancient  Sanscrit  writers,  and 
dassad  by  Menu  mid  by  the  Mahabharata  as 
onteaste  miUtary  peoples^  along  with  the  Kha« 
sa,  China,  Uravida  and  other  recognised  muw 
Aryan  raoasy-and  oceopy  at  this  day  the  exact 
poaitioB  assigned  to  them  by  the  Vishmi  £ura« 
na,  to  wit  the  eastero  border  of  Bbaratft-var« 
she. 

SwHKfa  Soih  aoeordiag  to  Maoa  was  ona  of 
the  outcast  e  military  tribes. 

OkhM  is  a  rsce  aHnded  to  by  ancient  Sanscrit 
writers,  as  dwelling  on  the  extreme  East  bnl 
ftjrther  into  India  than  at  present,  and  Mr. 
Hnnter,  (p.  28)  considers  that  the  abmrigi- 
nal  raees  of  the  Basftern  peninsula,  Burmah  and 
India  mirth  of  the  Yindhya  rar»ge  derivedthmr 
speech  from  a  source  common  to  themselves  and 
the  Chinese. 

Dff^a. — ^T!ie  Aitareya  BrahoNina  says  mast 
of  the  Dasya^  are  sprung  from  Yisvamitra,  raid 
Sanscrit  writers  applied  the  term  Dasya,  to  att 
the  aborigines  from  the  Naga  of  North  Eastern 
Bengal,  ^roughout  all  India,  to  theindigem^na 
castes  of  Ceylon,  to  wit,  the  Koli4arpa,  8«r* 
pent  Kol  or  snake  races* 

Tamul, — ^In  the  peninsvla  of  India,  wkera 
the  IVimul  is  spoken,  in  tbe  extreme  south-east^ 
by  about  ten  millions  of  men,  the  people  are^ 
generally  spealctng,  a  dark  colored  and  short 
statured  race,  energetic,  fieiy,  and  qnaia^soHie^ 
but  not  vindictive.  Most  of  them  have  em* 
braced  brahminism,  liat  the  ontcastes  and  frag« 
mentary  tribes  have  a  spirit  and  a  demil  wor» 
ship  and  the  worship  of  the  local  deities  called 
Ammnn. 

Tdugn. — On  t%e  easleni  borders  of  tho 
peninsula,  whers'ffie  IVhigu  is  spoken  by  sJbont 
14  millions  Of  people,  the  people  are  a  taUer  and 
fairer  race  than  the  Tanral,  many  of  tho  mora 
northern  of  them  being  equal  in  stature  to  the 
Ansa  hindns  of  the  noflih.  They  'an  move 
brahminieal  than  the  Tamutiaii,  raoeS,  and  are 
as  energetic  aathe  latter  tiioogh  less  resthss. 

(7a«area0.«-^The  people  who  opeak  Canaieso 
are  about  five  milkoaa  m  imaMor,  diitJiy  in 
the  eeatre  of  the  peoiisula ;  they  aia^alsll  aad 
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sitigidlriy  grioeftil  moe  with  whooii  as  tmonpi 
tbfl  KimdUvs  vn  Oeylori,  a  oommunity  something 
akin  io.  polyandry  is  very  prevalent.  In  this 
they  so.mewhal  resemble  the  Koorg  race  and 
the  Nair  o(  Travancore. 

'  The  MtUatfaUm  lan|<uage,  is  spoken  in  the 
south-west  of  the  pemnsnla  by  about  2|  aaiUions, 
Knd  the  Ttilu,  on  the  sea-board  somewhat  to 
the  north,  by  about  100,000  or  150,000. 

JTocZc^a,— The  people  of  Coorg  and  Mysore 
speak  a  Oauarsse  dialect;  and  on  ihe  Neilgherry 
hill  are  tba  Kota  about  a  thousand  in  number, 
the  Toda  about  300  in  number,  the  Budaga 
UnoUitor  bmaU  tribe  and  the  Kurambaraad 
Imlar* 

In  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  are  Goad 
6r  Goand  tribto,  and  the  Khond,  Kund  or  Kn, 
Siso  DraVidtan,  who  are  estimated  at  half  a 
millidu  of  souls,  and  the  Bhil  of  K4iandesh  and 
6f  the  Kerbudda  of  whose  numbers  we  have  not 
seen  an  estimate.  In  addition  to  these  Unrger 
nations,  there  are  smaller  tribes  intermixed, 
somei  of  them  living  in  forests  or  migratory. 

ICr.  Blliot  reoarks  that  «'  all  the  southern 
dialects  become  oo|^i4erably  intermixed  as 
they  approach  each  other's  limits.  Thus  the 
three  words  for  egg  used  indifferently  by  the 
pefl^  speaking  Ci4)arese,  (matte,  tetti,  gadda) 
are  Cjvidently  obtained,  the  first  Taiuulian 
tnatta;  the  last,  iiom  the  Tehigu,  gadda. 
This  intermixture,  which  is  of  ordinary  occur- 
rsase  ia  all  cognirte.  tongues,  is  here  promoted 
specially  by  extensive  colonization  of  different 
racesjss  of  the  Telugu  rkoe  into  Southern  India 
under  the  Bijanagar  dynasty,  where  they  still 
axist  as  distinct  oommunities^-and  of  the 
fvikowers  of  KamanijgA  Achary  into  Mysore, 
where  they  still  are  to  be  seen  as  a  separate 
•lass '  speiikiing  Tamul  in  their  families,  and 
Paraataca  in  public.  The  Keddi  also,  an 
enterprising .  race  of  agriculturists,  have  mi* 
grated  from  their  original  seats  near  fiaja- 
piundry,  over  the  whole  of  Southern  India,  and 
e?en  into  tbo  Maharata  country,  where  they 
are  eonaidered  the  most  thriving  ryots,  and  are 
net' with  AS  far  north  as  Poena."  The  Lom- 
]bsdi«;Sp0sk  a.dialectof  the  HindustanL  The 
Bamusi  and  the  majority  of  the  Korawa  speak 
A  patois  of  the  Telugu*.  The  tribes  inhabiting 
the  hiUs  and  forests  speak  corrupted  dialects  of 
Iba  lancaages.of  the  contiguous  plains*  The 
*  Hill  Kings'  called  in  Malayalum  Biale-Arasar, 
4be  hiU  tribes  inhsbiting  the  Southfivi  Ghauts* 
ispeak  corrupt  Malay,alum  in  the  northern  part 
^  the  ,ffange,,i.whm  the  Malayalum  is  the 
prevailing  langnag^^  and  corrupt  Tamul  in  the 
southern,,  ia  l^e  vicinity  of  Tamul  speaking 
4i8triati.  .<&«»  Ellis-  Disaextstioa  and  WUmas' 


Tantd  cfmntfy  and  4U  p$opUt,^Tmi 
was  the  language  of  three  aocieot  difoai' 
ties  of  whoa  we  have  record:  Tbe  Cinh 
of  Tsnjore  and  Oombacopunii,  who  wen  letdoi 
on  or  near  the  (Javeri  aud  Coleroon  riveT^  aid 
who,  as  some  pappose,  gave  their  saoss  to  \k 
Coromandel  or  Cholamaadel  Co«st ;  the  Fai* 
dya,  whos^  oapital  is  now  oecnpied  by  the  if 
habitants  of  Madura ;  and  the  Cberi,  fflis 
ruled  at  Kerala  on  the  Malabar  coast, 

Paudiya,  probabW  a  word  of  Saaserit  orijpit 
is  'Hbt  Fandion,  the  Oi  PandioBes,  of  tht 
Greeks,  ami  was  the  tituUr  naaie  ofthedj;- 
nasty  of  Madura :  the  raoe  were  styled  Pisd^ 
Pandiyas,  the  king,  the  Pandyaaor  Pasd^ 
Deva.  Two  embMsies  were  sent  bj  Ihe  te* 
djan  king  to  Augustus,  the  first  ofwhidili 
received  at  Tarragona,  the  second  is  nestiosii 
by  Strabo.  The  friendship  of  the  loniiiwi 
sought  by  only  one  other  kindn  priMb  ^ 
Kerobothros,  the  king  of  Chera  or  Keiiii,fh* 
was  also  a  Dravidian  •  Mr.  Taylor  is  of  opwi 
that  Tamul  was  cultivated  ift  lUpsrityislI* 
andent  Fandiya  kingdom.  ^ 

T^  Tamul  language  is  spoken  thsoifiM, 
the  vast  plain  of  the  Garnatic  or  countiy  behl[j 
the  ghauts,  termed  the  Carnatio  Piien  ^hifc'^ 
the  mahomedan  soverdgns  and  by  the 
who  have  succeeded  them.  The  Tamol 
country  extends  from  Gape  Comoria  to  Pi 
30  miles  north  of  Madraa,  and  inland  froa 
Bay  of  Bengal,  to  the  Eastern  GhsuU^  | 
Tamul  skirts  Mysore  on  all  its  esstera  ffli^^ 
is  also  spoken  over  the  Bara  Mahal,  Sihi|VP 
Combaeonum,  meeting  with  the  HsU;di*|i! 
the  great  gap  of  PaUhat,  It  is  spokeo  ihsP 
the  southern  part  of  the  Travancore  ooi 
the  western  side  of  the  Ghauts,  from 
Oomorin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trevai 
also  in  the  northern  and  north-western  psrt* 
Ceylouy  where  T^imuliana  formed 
prior  to.  ihe  Christian  era^  and  from  vi 
«they  have  gradually  thrust  out  the  Siai(hf 

The  Tamul  was,  until  Kcently,  called  bf 
ropeans  the  Malabar  Unguage,  and  this  ti 
even  still  used  amongst  the  iUilexate,  hot 
the  educated  classes  write  it  erroneoasl},a»J 
mil.  It  was  the  eariiest  developed  of  all  the 
vidian  idioms,  is  the  most  copious  and 
the  largeat  portion  of  indubitably  ancient  fc 
It  iacludea  two  dialecU;  the  classicsl  sad 
loqoial,  the  ancient  and  the  modem»  calkdj 
pectiveiy  the  Shen  Tamil  and  the  £oduB*ti 
which  #0  widely  differ  thai  thej.  mi^  tiWi 
regarded  as  different  Ungusges*    ne 
present  speaking  Tamul,  are  the  least 
or  superstitions,  and  the  most  enterprifnft^ 
persevering  race  of  hindus,  and  swarm 
mpney  is  to  be  made,  or  wbeievers  JiMn 
the^ic  91  a  mm  pxiBUmi,tk  gu^  ^ 
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fuM  tride.    Tlw  nurfotttf  tit i\m  hinda  i  ilie  rifer  phnat  and  Bortlmii  Mglil^.^nA  Um^ 


iMtft  ftpQiid  in  Fegu,  PeMBg,  Singipora 

Fftber  places  in  ibe  east,  where  they  am 

n  KliBfts,  are  Tamnliana.  All  thioiueh- 

Cejkni  the  coolies  in  the  coffee  plaa* 

are  TamoHaiia  ;  the  majoHtj  of    the 

r-mkJDg  classes,  even  in  Oolomho,  are 

MS,  and  ere  lon^  the  Tamnliaas  will 

ladaded  the  Singhalese  from  almost  every 

I  of  proit  and  trust  in  their  own  isknd. 

^Mjoritj  of  the  domestie  servants,  and  of  the 

followers;  in  the  Madras  Presidency  and 

If  of  its  army,  are  Tamiliane,  and  the 

wbo  emigrate  so  largely  to  the  Manritius 

jilkWi'Si  India  Islands,  are  mostly  of  the 

peopfo.    Inelading  the  TamnI  people 

residing  in  the  military  cantonments 

lat  colonies,  and  those  in  South  Tra* 

Northera  Ceylon,  and  eiduding  all 

la,  Tiling,  and  brahmin  residents  of 

comitry,  who  amount  to  at  least  ten 

of  the  whole  population,  the  people 

NpDik  the  Tamul  language  are  estMuated  by 

^  'iwell  at  about  ten  millions. 

.-—Amongst  the  Tamul  races  who  have 
brahminism,  the  Vellala,  alike  in  mim- 
I  b  social  rank,  take  theehief  plaoe.  They 
largely  agricultural,  and  take  the  hono« 
Ifttion  of  Mudali  or  first  roan,  which 
to  be  from  the  same  root  as  the  woni 
tbe  vilhige  headman  of  Bengal  :*-4he 
ion  Veltnia  meaoa  charitable,  but  they 
[to  be  Vaisya,  of  the  Bu^vansa  or  agricul- 
They  believe  that  they  came  from 
They  are  shorter  and  darker  than 
darker  even  than  the  Tiling  people, 
have  in  general  well  formed  oounte- 
snd  graceful  forms,  though  amongst 
occur  the   dediledly  African  lip  and 
fbiehend  of  which  Mr.  Logan  makes 

r^Tbc  Tamul  race  styled  Pillai,  call 
res  Tadava  or  idaan^  also  Go«vansa,  or 
d  race.  They  are  darker  and  more 
•ad  are  less  engaged  in  cultivation. 

il<e  ave  of  the  brahminist  religion,  they 

'  Uigeai  men. 
Na^  is  another  Tamul  race  who  have 
'brahminiam,  they  have  few  lands  and 

^ely  employed  as  farm  servants. 
'XtOitar.^ThB  NaU^Kothiar  race  from 
of  the  peninsula  all  speak  Tamul  and 
brahnunism,  ave  large  sfuce  merehants, 

'  of  them  have  the  marked  African  pro* 

rlips  and  noae  sharply  cut  st  the  forehead. 

tony  races.--- Amongst  these  are  acaf- 

'^iher  trAiea  and  fraisments  of  nationa,  ci 

^siNremention  most  hers  suflioe.  Piofeo- 

niky,  writing  on  Indian  ethnology,  says 
^bitants  of  Ufndostan  are  broadly  distia- 
'into  two  groups  :  Urst,  the  people  of 


thence  overflowed  the  strips  of  plain  which  lie- 
between  the  ghats  and  tbe  sea,  add  penetrated  > 
mora  or  lesa  deeply  into  the  Dekhaa  itself.    Me. . 
is  of  opinion  that  proper  population  of  the  Dek* . 
ban  has  no  analogue  in  north-esstem  or  north* 
western  Asia.    They  are  long-headed,  dark- 
skinned  and  dark«eyed  men,  with  black   wavy . 
hair,  devoid  of  any  inclination  to   woollincsa;., 
not   unfrequently  they  eihibit  prominent  brow 
ridges.    Any  one  who  hss  ever  seen  au  Austra- . 
liau  native  will  be  atruek  with  the  resemblance  ^ 
between  the  two.   They  speak  languages  known . 
as  Bmvidian,  and  where  they  have  been  left  in . 
their  primitive  condition  are  thorough  savages. 
The  rest  of  the  population  of  Hindustan  is,  be., 
says,  allied  in  physical  character  and  languago. 
either  to  the  adjacent  pcc^les  in  the  north*west 
and  the  nofth-east,  or  exhibits  evidence  of  being,, 
the  result  of  the  intermixing  of  such  peoples  with . 
the  Brnvidinns.    Thus,  on  the  noi^h  and  east^; 
the  senii«eiviliaBd   people  assume  more  or  lesa^ 
oomplciely  the  physiognomy  and  the  linguistic, 
peculiarities  of  the  Mongoloid  tribes  of  Tibet . 
and  Ultra-Oangetio  Asia.    The  population  of 
all  the  lest  of  Hindoetan,  on  the  other  band^^ 
exhibits,  in  physique  and  in  language,  obvious-, 
signs  of  the  inflaence  of  the  pale-fnoed  Aiyan,^ 
who  lie  to  the  north-west,  and  stretch  from  the 
waters  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  North  ^r 
everywhere  speaking  a  language  allied  to  tbe 
8anaerit,  which  forms  tbe  basis  of  all   the  dia«-v 
lects  of  oiviiiaed  India.    In  Europe  two  dis* 
tiiict  types  of  these  pale-faced  people  are  to  be . 
obaerved  ;  the  one  having  blade  eyes  and  hair». 
and  sallow  skine  ;the  other  with  yellow  hair,, 
blue  eyea  and  white  ruddy  skins.    Both  these 
types  are  tmoeable  to  the  frontiers  of  Hindo- 
stan,  the  dark  among  the  8iah'posh«  who  live, 
in  the  inaccessible  valleys  of  the  Hindoo  Kush*> 
Professor  Huxley  «ays  there  can  be  no  reason* 
able  doubt  tbat  the  popuUtion  which  the  Aryana 
found  in  India  were  Dravidian,  though  whether 
it  was  already  mixed  with  a  Mongoloid  element- 
from  the  north-^ast  or  not  does  not  eppear. 

Mr.  Campbell  arrangpa  the  Turauian  abo-^ 
rigines  into  iwo  sections,  as  under: 


Northern  or  Kolarian. 


aooorvingiok 

I  Max  Mailer, 

I  unconnected, 

I  with       any 

J  others. 


Vravidian  or  Sontkenu 
TamiL  ....Kurambar. 
Oa»ttra...Burgluir.  Ho. 

Do«^.,.KotA.  Bhumi. 

Gondft  Maodah. 

Khond.  Sontal. 

OnioD. 
Rajmahali. 

if alea/am... Male  Ariaar. 
re/upic...IUmaaL 

Dnvidian  aborigines  deal  in  demonobgy* 
fetishism,  frantic  danoee,  bloody  and  even  hut 
man  saerifioes ;  they  are,  however,  superior  to 
the  Arian  hindus  in  freedom  from  disqualifyiog 
prejudices,  but  infarior  to  them  in  knoifbdg^ 


^I'^hn ;  seeoadly,  tb«  people,  mho  inhabit  j  uul  all  ito  trab  of  applianoe*. 

n 


INKl. 


imu; 


ThimepriM  tribtft  «te  motlr  omiierons^are, 
iiKked  thd  matt  of  the  inhabfUnt*,  in  the  ktUy 
•cdvntry  frokn  the  w«stern  and  «outliern  borders 
of  Bengal,  Beliar  aad  Benares  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Hyderabad  and  Madras  territories,  and 
ffOtD'  tbe  Eastera  gbats  inland  to  the  civilised 
]3ortions  of  the  Kagpore  territory,  buf  even,  in 
tMs  tract,  are  evident  monuments  of  old  hinda 
civiltftition  and  of  tbeseiva  persuasion* 

The  aborigines  of  India,  both  in  physique 
and  in  th6  stractune  of  their  langua^,  present  a 
type  analagous  to  the  Negrito  of  the  South 
seas,  Papuans,  Tasmantaas  and  others,  as  weH 
as  to  tbe  nearer  Negrito  of  Malaeoa  and  the 
Audaiiians.-— (.TbanM/  0/  ik^  Jgiatie  Bocieiy 
of  Bengal,  Vol  U,  FaHii.  1866^  Mr.  Oamp- 
hdl,  p.  81.  Lt  Col.  e.  T.  Dalian.) 

KoUar  df  CdlUin  are  a  tribe  intiieTonda- 
nian  country,  in  the  Vasanga  dtstriet,  in  the 
eigbteen  palliatns  or  dwtriets,  and  Cbrongbout 
the  Madura  district.  Until  tale  years  they  wers 
so  predatoiy  that  in  tbe  south  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  Cdleri  became  tbe  designatiion  of  ai  Ikief 
and  their  name  is  derived  from   **  Kallara," 
tbfevea,  plundei^rs.  In  aneient  times  tbey  seeai 
to  have  inhabited  tbe  woof  Is  fromTrichioopoly  to 
Chipe  Cmndrin.  Orme  writing  of  them,  deserlbes 
them  in  tbe  middle  of  Ibe  ISUi  oentury  as«i« 
pert  tbieves  and  plunderers,  and   the  Issuit, 
Father  Martin,  saya  tbey  were  veiy  erud.  Pen* 
nant  writing  of  them  in  the  18tb  century  says 
ibe  adjacent  countries  are  cotered  with  thick 
forests  and  little  cultivated  by  reason  of  the 
savage  inhabitants,  the  Polygara  and  Golleri,  I 
who  nmy  be  truly  styled  **  syirestres  bomines." 
Tbe  Cdileri,  he  adds,  were  predetory  and  their 
government,  as  also  that  of  the  polygars,  feu* 
dai.    Tbey   are  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in 
number.  Their  eonntry  is  hilly  ;  tbey  genevally 
aided  with  the  mabomedans  and  tbe  British  in 
tbe  wars  against  tbe  French  in  the  tiniesof  Clive 
and  Dupleit.    They  h«ve  a  first  and  second 
ntarriage,  like  the  Maravar  of  Bamnad.    The 
titular  srrname  of  all  Kollar  is  Ambalakaren. 
Galicoil  was  the  stronghold  <ii  the  lord  para* 
monnti    the  n^h  of  Tondaimamdalam,.   the 
eountry  of  tiie  Tondiman,   whieb  was  an  an-^ 
dent  division  of  tbe  Peainsula  of  India^  of  the 
part  now  occupied  by  the  Aroot  and  Cbingleput 
edleetorates.    The  country  of  tbe  Tondiman, 
H.  B.  tbe  rijab  of  Foodoocotta,  a  petty  ebiejf 
is  now  only  a  small  tract  near  Trichinopoly.— 
{PefMianit  Hindustan^  YoL  iu  p.  11.  Orme*A 
Hindustan.) 

TeUder.  A  fragmentary  tribe  bearing  this 
name  are  said  to  wander  about  in  tbe  jungles 
dttlie  Pdodooeottah  estate.  Tbey  avs  scantily 
ebtbed  andsubsiston  tbe  produee  of  tbe  jungles* 
'  Tbe  'JTdravarareu  race  in  tbe  extreme  south 
laflndiAyin  tbe  Bamnad  and  8ivn  Qnngtdia* 
triels,  ditfer  Atom  other  raoes.  Their  language 
and  customs  differ.  They  woiffai^  lacal  deitiea 


to  wboBimey  affair  la(|n»f,  flesbaadbin(%«l 
peaetiee  divination;    Tbs  men  do  sot  nentn* 
bends.    They  possess  knds»    Tiny  an  an* 
bust,  iiardy,  dark-skinned  stalwart  noe^itt* 
lelic,  with  well  devdeped'moidss,  tniie,  «f 
modemte  heights  ^^  crsBium  vmMi  m- 
row  in  fronty  forehead  low  ;  eyes  )»ye  nil 
fbllrf    They  occupy  parts  of  the  Madna  isd 
Tinnevelly  dialriotsy  are  employed  aiTiii^i 
walebmen  and  am  honest  to  their  satphjnv 
bnl  have  been  largely  givea  to  tbievwg  aii 
gang  robberry.    They  use  as  foQ4llMMrf> 
all  aniasnls  exoepi  that  ol  ihe  sow*   Tbsf  fl«r 
their  hair  long  and  nnraiiged  like  ths  tsMarf. 
the  Dekbnn*  In  their  aarriaaei,  diqnntyrf 
ages  is  Oot  oonsidered,  nor  is  the  pmant^r 
aesentof  the  bridegroom  neeeasaiy^-^^sMiit 
wood  in  his  absenee  serving  as  prsi^.  Thf  > 
worship  evil   spirits,  to  wb<Mn  thsy  mk$t 
and,on  thnooeurrenee  of  *  siaall  poxsriWM 
epideaiid,  the  wMe  vilkge  is  aMitad  vdM 
daneee  are  oommdn.    The  Maravar  rnnn  4^ 
Uamnadand  Sivaganga,  wearelocbsef  S&wlft 
cubito  in  length,  folded  in  pUta  whisk  tlaf  hi* 
ten  behind.  This  is  nnlike  other  biadH 
whose  cloths  do  not  ex4»ed  twenty  aaMU 
are  ibstened  on  tbe  right  side  in  front, 
iatermairyy    aome    of    the    sub-dirisiow 
marrying  into  tbe  fatber'a  familj,-4nit 
in  general  intermarry  with  tbe  motfaon 
tiuaa.    In  Banmad  and  Tinnev elly,  tk{f 
aurtiame  of  all  Maravav  i»  Pev«r.-H[A^ 
(W.  1857.,  p.  4.) 

The  Hemayann  deaeribes  the  foKst  W^ 
derneaa)  of  r^ndaen  as  eoveiing  tie  sliMI' 
tremity  of  tbe  southern  peninsuhi,  and  iMil 
itthabitantsaredeaignnted  vaksbaabaf  ^^ 
or  vanara  (monkeya)  tbe  former  meai 
or  tribes  hostile  to  tbe  Arians.  Bat 
freni  vans  n  wilderness  nnd  nan  e 
is  a  wild  or  uncivilized  man,  and  to  this 
as  to  Hhe  Wild  raeea  in  the  1 
Taylor  thibks  may  be  reduced,  the 
Hanuman^  tbe  chief  monkey  and  thaief 
He  saya  that  tbdse  who  have  asen  the 
and  Marava  wil  readily  eoaaidir  iheai  to 
from  all  family  likeness  of  the 
and  aa  their' viaages  ofttm 
more  than  roeil,  it  wbuld  reipiire  einn 
the  ardenl^  poetical  imagination  of  n>  ^ 
inddoetbe  employinent  of  an  eiyaidbat 
which  would  an  sptly  seem  to  oonvsgf  tk^ 
imparted  by  ibeir  apiDiaaTaQee.*-i2«»  Jfr^ 
SIS  Madta$ir^A9.  80c.  «Xotins. 

8kanar  at  Brntan^  asa  n irifaei».Uia 
India,  abent  Tinnevellf  wad 
are-twidy  drawnra.    They  nm  mMk 
•moOr  with  kiw  foralend^i  nnniDsaeyaa 
minent  cheek  bnoaa^  timid  nod 
Tbey  oeeopy*  in  eonaidaeafcle  nnnibtf^ 
trietn  ol  Madura  and  Tbranvdly,  bm  m 
goodilooking  ^  the  Manmi^  aithtt^i'^ 

n 


mm^ 


vtetaei.    Thpjf  an  Qoly.MOoM  to  ti^. 

i»  BUibcff%  and  mora  ^an  one-half  of 

profiN  christiant^  of  iha  protaitaot  or 

ih^imrdicp*      The. other  half  foUow  de- 

r,  the  atiial  bloody  Morifioea  and  devil 

They  an  of  the  Tanuiliao  branch  of 

kiiiMui  raoe  and  came  from  the  north  of 

fi^    In  the  aandy  aea  ooaat  waatea  of  the 

oftbapeninaolathey  ha?e  widely  extended. 

laltitation  of  the  paUnyre  tree,  and  claim 

>nge  over  theae  traot  a;  but  they  are  large- 

ipiad  in  extracting  the  palm  wine.  A  man 

iitteiid  to  about    60  palm  treea. .  Shanar 

lately  wiahed  to  oovejr  their  boaoma,  and 

attempt  to  do  ao  waa.  interfered  with  by 

'I'oa* 

'are  a  dark  akinned,  almoat  black  race 
fxtmae  aoutb  of  the  Indian  peoinaula, 
iarillagea  along  the  aea  coaat  and  earning 
ihmid  aa  fiahermen,  with  neta,  liuea  and 
They  own  caaoea,  which  they  take  to  aea 
daylight  and  rotum'  about  noon.  Their 
>n  are  aaid  to  hate  been  cotoverted  by 
and  they  atill  pvofeaa  the  Romiah  religion 
tliejr  are  drunkenaome  and  dialotAte.—- 
(hvehiment  Proeeedw^t,  > 

are  (iahennien  in  Malattar;  thoae  of  • 
Malabar  follow:  4he  rule  if  deaoent  a 
but  tbo^efn  ihq  aouth^  permit  of  deaeent 
ty  Uw  8ona. 

iwar   are   fiahevmen  of  Southern 


only  a  fenr.  ]m^>»iid  .dwfU.iA,:i9iif«i:!9r Jiol- 

lowa  of.  treea.  or  uadei  the  ahelbsri.iQf  .^a  bfit 
made  pf  branqbea  of  tjreea.  .  XhfQr  oeacribeo  thp 
Anaiqallai  aa  their  original  country,     :      , 

MalayuV^  a  tH»  ixt  ^he.SbeyaiSPjr  ki^  '\P 
aoiithern India,  ,,  ..{ 

The  Male  Aramr^  or  Hill  Kinga^  are  ^qsall 
tribea  of  mountaineeia  on  the  biUe  iftlthe  ei^ 
treme  aouth  of  the  P^ninaula.  Th4y  iahabit  ttm 
range-of.ghata.beitweea  TiaHeveUy-  and  TlraiFi^H- 
oore,  in  amall  communitiea  pfiiive  or  hj^  fapnilie^ 
and  probably  do  apt  CKceed  ^00  }n  all. '  .!Vhfir 
hutaconaiat  of  a  few  atlcka  coyered  with  hs^ 
and  thatch*  They  live  on  wild  foieat.  produpMb 
but»  ainoe  A*  D«  1950,  tbey  ha?e  bcen^tOaliiT^ 
ing  potatoea  for  their  o^a  family  uaci . :  Tbqr 
have  a  few  fo wla  and  doge.  Aa  «;  n^e  tbey::  at^ 
dimintttite  and  pot-beUied»ib6ii:  cfania.ae»ali 
and  pear-ahaped,  riaiug  to  (appoint  aboQt  U10 
jonetiDn  of  tbe.oecip itol  i>one  and  the>aagtttal 
cut  Ufa  I  a  lonr  retreating  ioiahead;  long^Ungkki 
black  hair,  flat  noae,  and  email  .ejfea*' They  ase 
ji?ene  to  inteicotttfae  with  atiangera*  They  .catch 
wild  animala  with  pita  aaid  tiapa  and:uee  bo:t|a 
and  axiawa.  '  Th^.are  a  mlaettble  body,  low 
in  tho.  aealeoCcitilkatioB#     .  ,  .      •  t 

llie  NeifJfherry  mowfOAitiB arefd  tbeaditft^)- 
em  part  of  pentnanlar  Indikt.  The  mdontain 
tract  oan^d  the  eaatem  ghiiuU,  eommeneiM  ll^ 
20'  N.  90uth  of  th6  Oativery;  eit^nrfiBg  fo  tli^ 
baae  of  the  peninaula.  Tbe  weatern  ghauts 
eotitmence  at  Cape  Oomorin  and  extend' to  11>^ 
Tapti  or  Surat  rfrer,  whence  they  diverge  t6 
the  N.  K.  and  are  loat '  among  the  hilla  ri^ai; 
Boorhampore.  The  Keilgberrr  Ijille  are  ahuat- 
ed  between  10*>  and  IV  N.  L;  and  1^^ 
and  77^  E.  long,  bounded  oh  the  north  by  the 
table  land  of  0a7arajputnam,  S,  aiid  E.bV.t^ 
open  country  of  Coimbatnr,  8.  W.  by  tbeJlUk- 
nnar  river,  a  branch  of  the  Bhowabi ;  W!  by 
the  chain  of  ghauta  and  If «  W.  by  t&'e  dla- 
trietof  Wynaad.  The  baae  olf  tbe^e  mouniaihi^ 
including  that  of  the  Kooridah  hills,  bdvers  '^ 
circumference  of  SCO  milea.  Tbdr' j^reate^t 
length  is  from  B.  to  W.  46  mflea,  and  ihedium 
breadth  IS  milea :  the  aoitabe  ia  coii&poaed'  of 
ridgea  of  different  eleTationa.  The  couiit^y  la 
divided  into  three  Kaad,  viz :  iPeringa  l^aad^ 
Malka  Naad  Und  ThodaWar'Naad.  The  ftrat 
two|ere  mountainoua,  but  the  third  ia  of  al^ping 
hilla  and  gently  ttndulating  aurfacei  of  table 
land.  Dodabetta  is  8,700  feet  a^ove  the  Icv^ 
of  th^  aea.  *The  raCea  occupyidg  theae  Kaad', 
are  the  Thodawar«"i^Buddaga,  «^Kothur^'  Kod- 
mmbur  and  Erular.  r 

TJu  Toiht  properly  Tnda  or  Tii^aHvai  aiali 
primitiTe  iMui  peooimr^y  iat^i^ing iijbo  d  pvaor 
tising  quaai  druidical  ritea,and  compioip|y,bfliay^ 
mitf>\»  the  aJbQpgintll.  iaha^jita^ta  ol  thi^ae.Mlla. 
They  do  not^  atpi;e«en^.nHin|^lir.ipoi]a  iMtt  initai 

.  ^  . .  .  80Q  to  ftOO  apuUr  *  ia  jWRpopfA  thatrtkey 

Mothy  and  in  the denaer  teeata^they  uie'  m%^  wAi  bave ^fioe^e^  ^ifc^w thoimnd^ .1ml 
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They 


!£  RACES, — The  JPardarwx  occupy 
Uai  hilla  in  the  eollectorate  of  Coimba- 
are  open,  independent^  atraight- 
Bieti;  aimple  and  obeyinir  their  Mopcna 
.  They  are  atrong-built  and  active, 
)lly  hair  and  aomething  of  the  African 
and  file  their  front  teeth  to  a  point, 
^■n&en  wear  enormonft  circlea  of  pith  in 
of  their  eara,  which  they  dtvtend  down 
sbonlihera.  A  black  monkey  ia  the  Kar« 
^leateat  dainty.-i-Zt.  Col  Sdmilton,  in 
'*         ' 

J^tgro  taeei  ooeiipy  tfa»  hilla  at  DandilK  in 
'  (haara. 

Karrir  are  a  migratory  raee  men- 

hy  Buchanan  aa  redding  in  the  billy  traeta 

'»atore.     They  are  deacribed  aa  with- 

aa  or  cultivate,  but  by  anarea  or  with; 

eatflh  birda  and  game  which  thay  dia- 

fer Ttea  ; tho wUt^-ant  ia  aaid  to  benaed 

€nr  food.      They  approaeh  their  game 

the  ahelter  of  a  eow  or  buffalo  which  they 

'  to  alaik.    .  Their  langaageia  a 

ettha  Tamni  with  a  few  Ganareaa  worda 

;  Ihoae  near  towna  lean  t&e  uae  of 

vrndai  A  Tamnliai^  ia.  unable  to  twdar- 

thair  kmgitego.   .A  fair  leaide  in  Ktlle 

^«tha  ontakirta  irf  ^llagte)aad  have  a  Utr 

Bat  iikmt  in dinarr;  dotUng  ia  a 


•tnu: 


•4llllinL 


titVe  dilriliiihM  lM6u|;h'>  ofiTtidii  dHlhg  ind' 
polyAndria,  «ad,  •!  «  fonttdr'^iiod^  tke  pre?ft- 
'leiioe  attODg  Uiem  of  femalii  iafknlidde. 

The  Toda  are  (yolyandriats;  ooe  wife  or  if  theie 
*be  more  than  one,  aH  l^kie  iritea,  in  a  faa(iily  of 
brotbera  are  oommon  to  all  the  brothers* 

One  of  the  most  remarlttble  raf  ieiles  of  the 
South  Indian  type,  is  that  of  the  Toda,  of  the 
N^Ugheriy  bills,  wboae  physicaA  appeersnoe 
lAr.  liOj^ao  styles  Indo'4emitto.  The  6eiiyitSc 
4sharaoter  is  seen  in  the  breadth  and  iMssiv^tiess 
of  the  head|  the  great  orbits  and  eyes,  the  re- 
^eeding  forehead,  and  Jewish  expression  wbieh 
&  obsenraUe  in  sonse  families*  They  are  tall, 
hattdsome  and  athletie,  with  boM  ubsea  and  ei- 

nive  eyes.  They  are  atrdngly  distiiigiiisbed 
the  BMve  normal  type,'  bat  he  oonsidefs 
iben  aa  evidently  referable  to  the  ttrohaie  Semi- 
tioo-Tvra&ian  era-of  8.  India.  < 

Mr,  Campbell,  howerer»  says  (p.  24^  36)  thp 
Todaave  Oaueaaiaaa  ci  a  ?ery  high  type^  rt- 
'aemble  Oree^s. 

Th<i  Todauftir  9tij  that '  thay  ate  the  nbori. 
f^nea  and  the  other  eiassea  regard  them  as  the 
loids  pf  the  liilia*  They  oeeupj^  tbe  Todassar-naad 
and  Mulka-naad.  TMf  riUa^ea  are  in  the 
deptb4J«4iDBthe.9t;u^^l»f  t,l^eii)««st9*  TMr 
^sfSifN^b^lt  iodi^  f9rm*of.a  pi^raleUqgram^ 
IP  fe^t  by  6,  roof  seoucirQVilair  and.  ijboij^  1|  to 
i  fee|  higb^am^  ^iiach^  tq  H'^^^  W^®/  si^d^ 
^  the  o^Uy  apertnpr^.  Thtiir  appeiuraDoe  ia.nobje, 
^aome  of  .tb^  jibing  upwards  of  6>  ft.  bigi|.,  They 
;narry,  \^\k\  pn^ftice  polyanciria  imd  th^.wom^D 
43an.chopfe  a.galUnt^  Infanticide  was  prevalent, 
.but  it  i8  9ai4  tliat  DOgirl^  has  b^en  (jestroye^ 
ainee  1819. ,  In  their  habits  of  polyandries  they 
jassiop^late  to  th^  CQ9fg,jNairi  aad  peqplp 
.of  the  tiiin^aya^,^nd,,4^  iotantioide^  with  the 
Baippots. ,     ;, 

Their  Dmnbers  in  18^5,  were  ineii  145.; 
wom^n  100,  boys,  46  anfi  girls,  86«*-  326. 
Their  cotovif  is  a  deep  copper  hne,  tall,  well 

{'  proportioned  with  features  of  the  Caucasian 
ype  and  graoeful  oarrii^e*    . 

Their  mien  aVerage  ifi  heigl^t  5  ft.  3:1  and 
average  inreight  lb.  12 1  i-  Kp§elong>  ^ige^  and 
well  formed;  g^enerally  aquUjhe. 

The  women  average  in  height  60*96  inches, 
fn  weight  lbs.  IIO'SO.  They  ^re  tall  and  stal- 
wart, with  a  robustness  of  form,  anci  are  hand- 
iome  and  comely  in  feature^ 

The  Toda  have  fire,  sections  (a)  Peiki, 
(^)  Pekkan,  (c)  Kuttan,  (^d)  Kenn^,  and  (e)  Todi 
Vrhi^h  eat  together  but  do  not  iiUerm/irry, 
Todawar  or  ^orau^ar.  in  Tamil,  n^efins  herds- 
man. They  claim  and  are  recognized  to  be  Ihe 
ifll^  itttidentson  the  hilla  intf  Qxe  othef  tribes 
|My  to  thens  in  kind,  aiii  tribute^  otte-sixth  of 
thi  prodtteei 

'  Th^TodmMt  vtt  said  tahav^  once  been 
aiai  iiik4ifts,'And  tdhav^fbilowtd  thenotnade 
lila  thay  stiy^  .fMhaoii.  Jiottt,  and  MiAld;  ate 
traMi  MttdhfT  «  tdda  Iwmtot.    ftlM  !P*«t 


nreti'  ^hry  a  attUJil  mta'an^  M^^  HbtMl 
staff.  Toda  wbmea  tattoo  their  anas,  ^M 
ehest  with  dots.  The  men  wear'  a  fh* 
of  stont  cotton  doth  about  ibs.  6  in  vot^ 
thrown  around  them  as  a  toga  or  dioIi 
descending  to  the  knee,  and  tibeir  feet  ad 
head  are  always  bare.  The  women  hifst 
similar  mantle,  but  falling  to  the  ankles^  «M 
the  loin  cloth  (Mtlndu,  Tam^  of  hMo  wott* 
below  it.  The  Toda,  do  net  bathe,  but  hM 
their  bodies  with  -  ghee,  which  woiA  besMM 
rancid.  They  are' dirty.  The  Toda  wonMdi'tolfc 
metal  aird  shell  ofDaments,  With  bnsBtvilife 
weighing  lbs.  6.  The  Toda  lead  a  qm«t,  pent- 
ful  (ife.  They  are  fond  of  feasting  and  tftsM 
on  festive  occasions  ;  all  use  tobaeee,  uibjw 
opium  and  in  latter  years  the  use  cl  nM 
hafcr  targdy  increased.  The  foliowiag  m  ti^ 
Thodawar  words.' 


Polsh- ti . . ;  Te  m  pie  ♦ 
Eshu..\....l(oruiiig. 

Kukli Daughter. 

Mukh Son. 

Piir,.,. .  ,.  River. 

Pest.: Cold.  . 

Mittuv Nose. 

Hushk;.{..Piady.  . 
Piahakasa  <To*mar  roi^w 
>P<H»ah....^Tbe«ky. 

MoHj A  cloud. 

Porh8—..;Theaua. 

TiggaL The  moon. 

01dor.^..,^A  road.. 
Pom..***f*-A  ffuit. 

Est A  byllock. 

Elp^,,«M...Bones. 
Drigatta^,  .A,r(ernoon, 
Tuni....r.*f  A  feather. 

Ip»..-M Fiy.   .        . 

Turuvi. ...  ..^loukey , 

l8hk...,.^..,PeQple;ri 
Mert .Home, 


Tilum Betes. 

Ter JWjt 

tJhk ,»m.     . 

U'rkom.....^A  «*^ 
Konnum...!Tad6.  ^ 
Phultan...:.|k  .j^ 

Kost ...;i«.   . 

£a  Pom....BaapMl]^ 
UQrss..«...«9tn«.  t 

Oom  ttn*>Ft^v* 
Hoor.  3     ••"*> 

Ath ♦.TW^^J 

Adhere Afus^W 

ISwaa,..^«.v«VMfflr  ■ 
Kursarim.  ,8p*  ^ 

Ettud yl^.a 

Kiu H?|i^,j 

Sab M^Asfl^n 

Athund  'fV!^.r 
Duijan.  •MWife.^  jf 

Put TowL.  . 

Err...,*..MB\ilw- 

Aras...ft,^.HottMi.. 

|Uschua..,,M'M<'r 


Cubbon..'.*Jron. 

»••        • 

Their  cemetery  and  place  of  ^«*"*"[. 
is  a  pnftiyi^en  spat,- parliaUy^fncloam 
stone  wall,  and  rendered  very  gloomy  by* 
wood  OB  t)ae  side  and  lofty  Ulls  o«  the 
It  ia  their  praeiioe  to  aacrifioa  boM^ss 
denisoof  a  Toda^an4a:atroBg^  wm 
iaset  apart  for  the  r^eeptioa  «l  these 
whoa*  bohea  and  bona  aire  «tie«id 
gfomsd.  At  lhaslcmia6o(a;Teda^^ 
f«send  ptboeasioi^  entoaf  the.gntn^d 
lawarda  the  oentia  Ifha  daoeaMd  ms  « 
iaa  mm  firamt  and  maatK ui 
all  the  onwmevU  whuh  ha  hai  worti 
life.  Beiwvil  oanied  on  a  bier  < 
-bvhvehes  ahd  >barbs^' and  Mowed  ^ 
of  mournarSf  mala,  add  ^^w^^**^!*^ 
itimant  whirt  otfaHBiaaadad  i»<ft*^y, 
tJ  yab  abd^ftovwioBafertW  fflJJ 
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**^^n^^^^^ 


umi. 


fuel  tiie  Bi^^i^rined  with  clubs- euteKd 
teokiog  sbooU  and  performed  a  wild 
amongst  the  buffaloes.  These  soon  be« 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  at  a  sig- 
I  ben  was  attached  to  the  neck  of  each  in- 
aniroal.  Two  young  men  would  throw 
tires  on  the  animars  neck,  seise  it  hy  its 
and  others  would  run  to  their  assistaDce^ 
eight  or  ten  men  would  be  seen  hanging 
Jh  neck  of  one  animal,  whilst  others  iocreas- 
rage  by  blows  of  trieir  clubs,  and  goad* 
00  with  hideons  yells  and  gestures.  Three 
ir  aniibals  were  thus  attacked  at  one  time 
sttached  to  the  neck  of  each*  But 
rbile,  the  general  assemblage  which  lined 
were  weeping,  exulting  or  sending 
ibriek^  of  horror  whenever  a  man  was 
tdy  a  buffalo  overpowered,  or  a  lover  or 
ind  in  imminent  danger.  On  the  pext 
the  victims  were  finally    sacrificed^     The 


:waU6 


.some  of  Uima  are*  tbe  CuBeat  skimied  uaot^ikt 

hill  tribes.  Ihey  have  well  forine^  beads*, 
covered  with  long  blaek.Iiair«  gfqwn  long  and 
let  loose,  or  tied  up  carelessly  at  the  back  of. 
the  head.  Au  average  of  86  inea  gives  the 
following   meaaurement),  Jio.  :— 

•0* 


Hands  7«     ■ 
Bi-eadih  of  liande  $*25, 
Length  of  f set  la 
Breadth   of    feet    M0 

loehes.    ■ 
Weight:  ..  (avolrdapoial 

106S0  lbs. 


Aa:eS7'68yeani« 
Height  62' ei  ioohea* 
Circunferenoc  of  head, 

2005. 
Neck  IffrS. 
Chest  84^68* 
Arms  878« 
Thighs  15-6%. 

They  have  a  sligihtly  elodkrated  face  with  aharp^ 
ly  defined  fentaroi ;  the  forehead  narrow  bill 
prominent,  and  ocoiaioiiaUy  protuberant.;  eais 
flat,  aiid  lying  close  to  ibe  skulL  Thtt  growih  af 
hair  from  the  verise  of  scalp  to  eyebfows,  %i  w 
obes  distant;  eyes^  dark  brown^. of  mod^teeiM 
...        .     ,.,.',,..         . .     »nd  deep  set,  varying  in  eolor  from  Noa.  I   to 

•track  the  snimals  behind  the  horns,  with  |  5^  j^  p^,,,  B,^j»  ^^tn.  eyebrows,   dsrk  and 
-^  cuiter  s  axe.     But  sometimes  the  blow    b^j^j^y^  ^^j  ^  tendency  to  approach,  freqaeftily 

united  to  each  other  ;  noae,  as  a  rule^  amallei 

and  more  abarply  defined  than  in  the  Tedi^  ( 

....  ..      ,^       ^      ^  .        ,  ridged  and   slightly  rounded,  and  pointed  al 

which  the  men  feigned  to  cut  and  lace-  ;  ^y^   exteemity,  two  inches  in  length  >  alsB  of 
emsclves.  On  the  third  day,  the  dcceas-  |  „o,|rila    eapanded.  measuring   1  J;  inebea  in 
I  burned  on  tbe  funeral  pile.  i  breadth  j  mouth  of  moderate  aisa  and  well 

.-rThe   Kotar  .tribe-  ranks    next    to    formed  <  ieetb,  well  grown  and  regular  lipa,  of 
a  in  priority  of  occupation   of    tbe    fair  sise  and  well  eompreai^d  ;  chin»  well  asl 
,,  They  have  no  caste,  and  as  a  body,    and  snoall.  Altogether  they  may  be  prononnoctA 
most  industrious  of  the  hill  tribes,  '  tolerably   good  lit>oking,  add  tbe  general  aspeel 
iraeh  of  their  time  and  attention  to  agri-  :  of  the  countenance  indicating  energry  and  decsr 
and  handicraft,  fcc  When  not  requir-  I  aion.  The  women  Bit  of  moderate  Mght^of  fair 
icoltural  operations  they  employ  ihem-  ,  build  of  body,  and  not  uearly  ao  good  lookint 
eerpentersj  smiths,  basket^makers,  &o.,  \  aa   the  men*     An  average  of  36  women  givea 
sod  repairing  their  ploughs,  bi|l*hooks,  !  the  following  results  :«- 


f  tiiideciiive,  and  an  infuriated  animal  escap- 
ed di^Ve  madly  amongst  the  multitude, 
tbe  sacrifice,  several  wild  dsnces  followed, 


^kc.    They    alao   employ   tbemselvea  as    Age  dS^ii  yeaii. 

and  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  plains    C&onmfflseoce  of    head 


eioel^ent  leather  they  make.    They  per- 
'  the  menial  officea  required  by  tbe  Toda 
ja.  siippljiog  them  with   barbers, 
/laeA,  sc^    They  acknowledge   tbe  Toda 
prds  of  the  soil,  and  accordingly  pay  the 
tdemsnded  by  them  as  '*  Goodoo/'     At 
le  time  they  exact  from  each   hamlet  of 
Js<isga  within  a  certain  distance    of  their 
^ village^  certain  annual  fees,  which  they  re- 
iki kind   for  services  rendered  aa    handi- 
•en,  &e.,  in  addiiion  to  that  pf  crremo- 
^er  festive  occasions  for  menial  services 
isd.  AVfultivators  of  the  soil,  they  only 
ss  much  saw  ill  satisfy  their  own  re- 
snts,  and   any  surplus  they  may  obtain 
trki  for  iron  and  other  produce  of  the 
In  confirndation  of  their  haying  follow- 
I'Tocla' as   settlers  on   these  hills,  they ' 
tibs;  beat   la^df^  and  have  the  privilege  of' 
>£  Jth^  ,V4  :Vbeneve|;  tbcy  wiek  to.  ex*  \ 
'^^  .holdings.      .They   are  well   made 


Length  of  arms  28*62. 
Length  of  hands  6*5Q, 
Breadth  of  hands  8. 
Length  of  legs  88. 
Length  of  feet  9,2f5. 
Breadth  of    feet    8.85 

inehee. 
Weight      (sviMupais) 

96  24lhe. 


20  38. 
Height  57*08. 
Circiittferenee   of  neck 

107t>J 
Cheat  39-30.. 
ArmB  8*20. 
Thighs  14-63. 

Most  of  them  have  prcminent  forrheada, 
with  more  of  a  snub  nose,  and  •  aome» 
what  vafan.t  expression  abant  their  featorea. 
They  are  rather  timid  when  appioaehed, 
frequently  running  into  their  hnta  and  abul- 
ting  themselves  up,  They  seem  t^  eti\>oy  robust 
hef^th,  and  have  large  families^  Their  arms 
are  tattooed,  having  nine  streal^s,  with  four 
dots  on  each  arm  and  four  circular  marka  on 
eacb  forearm. .  The  women  assist  the  men  at 
their  work  in  the  fields,  and  make  baskeU 
an^  earthen  pots,  &o.  There  are  ao^ae-  se^eii 
viliagt^r altogether: six. of thcaeave  located  011 


tjbe  HilUk  and  the  seventh  is  at  (}codaloair,,Tb^ 
forqi  laige  coanDumiifQSii  eaeh  v)ll|geeon^iniag 
^ktt  Ji^tb'^r  good  featured  I  from   30  t9  60  or  mor^  buta^  oC  toitndb^e  niae, 
)jeS^^vin<g^A^oo{iper;ceibr|  fiip^lfjiailtgfmttd  weUif.eadoeTfred  witb  the  mill 

7^. 


4^&£ 


repast  for  their  irieods^  whom  tbey  iuvita  hmi 
the  adjaeeiit  villages  on  tbe  occasion  of  fib 
atiDual  feBtivat.  Idore.  cattle  srt  now  sIjiIb,  M 
the  flesh  mixed  with  sm air  portions  d  t!9ifjf 
kind  of  grain  growb  in  their  fields  •  a  gM| 
fire  is  raised,  and  the  scene  becomes  one  tf 
donfased  riot  and  mirth,  with  blowing  of  'lli 
koIleiB  horn,  mingled  with  jelb  and  shriekii  im 
beating  of  toin-toms,  the  confusiou  doiitiinSli 
from  moniing  till  night. 

The.Kotar  language  is  a  very  old  aad  mk 
dialect  of  Canarese^  having  the  sam«  Tui^ 
roots,  but  di£ferently  proTionncedy  witlioiitdi 
guttural  or  pecioral  expression  of  tlie1!V»^» 
Th^y  ai^  believed  to  be  descended  from  «B0f 
of  the  low  caste  tribes  of  the  plaioa,  irikt,  m 
former  times  sought  refuge  on  theee  Hils  ^m 
persecution  practised  on  theni  by  the  iamdcn.Sf 
India :  they  were  the  first  among  ike  ell' 
tribes  who  followed  the  Toda.  Tbey  aia 
held  in  much  estiroatiou  by  the  other  faiU 
and  European  colonists,  in  coiisequeiioe  of  il 
partiality  to  carrion,  in  which  respect  tfc^ 
semble  the'  Parish  of  ihe  plainsi  who  eat 
only  animals  killed  for  food,  but  also 
(lie  oaUlFaily.  Oten  and  boffaloea 


ihiftiBh  grass,  sbmewhat  after  the  ^fyle  of  native  I  and  maidens  datiee  ah)ntt(l' tbe  "attar'  tdgttWr, 
l(lrts  in  i))e  plains  •  b^t  in  aomip  villages'  the  I  Whilst  the  younger  members(are  tfausjeti^pifad^ 
liinrtfngement  df  the  dwellings  is  far  from  'the  the  elders  busy  themselves  in  preparing  a  giMl 
fidors,' are  weU  raised  from  2to3fbet  above 
tliV  ^11;  %Hh  eaVes  oi^  a  shore  veraiidah  in  froi^t, 
and  a  pial  or  seat  on  either  side  of  the  door, 
under  ^fibv^iwyeSjOtt  which,  the  people  sqaat 
thepa^elves  )vhen  idle. '  ^bfi  doors  of  their  huts, 
measures  4$  x2^  inc)ieii*  The  station  of  Kota- 
iJKirryitiJee^  its  name,  from  the  Kotiur  vilUges 
in  its  vicinity.  The  Kot^,  as  a  body,  are  dtrty, 
Ikll  the  d^ild  pattle  and  : carrion  in  the  vicinity, 
of  every  kmd,  find  acceptance  auiong  them  as 
f^d.'  Th^  whole  Koiar  pa.polatibu  of  the  seven 
tillages  is<aupposed  to  count  a  little  above  a 
tkonsaAd  souU.  Bcfm»  rude  image  of  wood  or 
itottCy  a  rock  or  tree  la  a  secluded  locality, 
hftm  their  objedU  of  worship,  and  to  these  saeri- 
ftrial  o£Peringto  are  made;  but  the  retioguized  place 
6f  iworship  at  each  village  consists  of  a  large 
iqttare  piece  of  ground,  walled  round  with  loose 
Ht^aes,  three  feet  high;  and  containing  in  its 
tentre  two  pent^shaped  sheds  of  thatch  open 
before  and  behind,  and  oki  the  posts  that  sup- 
|)dri  thmn  some  riide  circles  and  other  figures 
t^'^rawUk  No  image  of  any  sort  it  visible 
Ii^r6,  smI  tbese  buildin|(s,  which  are  a  little 
kplfrt^  tft^  silip))Osed  to  be  dedicatt^d  to  Siva  and 
Ms  ivifo^  'They  have  erode  an^d  indifltinet  ideas 
of  thei^r  deities;  Thay  hold  an  anneal  feast  in 
liottbr  (If  thdr  gods,  which  comprises  a  coatinv- 
^%  cbnrse  of  dehauohery  and  licentiousness,  ex- 
IMlding :  over  two  or  three  days.  On  these 
ticcilsions,  they  clothe  and  ornament  themselves 
In  tbeii'  best,  and  make  as  grand  a  show  as  tbey 
ioao,  and  to  wittaess  whidi  the  other  tribes  are 
invited.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  occasion,  if 
at'all,  that  they  have  recourse  to  water  for  the 
purposes  of  ablution.  Much  Indecent  dancin<g 
takes  place  on  these  occasions  between  the  men 
and  women^  and  frequently  the  spirit  of  the|r 
odflity.]Saup|U)sed  to  uescend  on  some  of.  them, 
when  their  frantic  deeds  seem  to- form  but  a 
(iMab^h  of  ileinonology.  Their  marriage  rite,  is 
simple  and'  has  mueh  in  conformity  with  that  of 
clbe  fariah  c^  the  plains;  As  a  rule,  they  marry 
-and  li^a  with'  one  wife,  afid  have  a  number  of 
uhitdren.  The  Kotar  possess  a  small  breed  of 
««0WS|  ^(  have  BO  buffaloes.  It  is  believed  that 
•ihe  Toda  will  objeet  to  their  having  buffaloes  on 
^adoount  of  their  Uncleanly  habits  ;  consequently 
«th6y  mabo  no  effort  to  procure  them.  They 
"iiieveflr,  ab  a  rule,  milk  their  cattle,  but  leave  it  all 
i|o  the  cAlves^  The  Kotar  keep  up  an  annual  feast 
%  meaiory  of  their  dead,  when  a  Tew  cattle  are 
^ayn-an  a  tude  kind  of  altar  cooBtmotdd  for 
Jtlye  purpose,  and  on  it  a  portion  of  tbe  flctoh 
fbf  thb  'tfnMflkl  is  laid,  with  a  little  of  each  of 
the  dMretentkthdsofgrAfn  tbfey  cultivate,  and 
:ii  'boneiwied  its  a  burnt  offering  to  their 
.gods,  ift  menii^  'Of  their  dead  relatives  and 


J 


from  old  age  or  disease  bebng  to  tfaeaa  af^ni 
and  th^y  carry  tioma  and  gteeiNly-  deyumMMfc 
tainted  earrion  which  they  find  on  the  U^M||^' 
and  on  the  M(]B,^9Q,Jbbe  DubaUi    '^j^ 

In  cases  of  sickness  they  make  ttee  ^f*!^ 
roou  and  lierbs  as  their  old  women    ediillpL 
The   sick  are  carefully   attended    toYli(Hk 
•some  of  the  villages,  as  KoUghenry  toiU'liiM|. 
loor,  they  resort  largely  to  Suropeans  ihr  nA^ 
cal  treatment.  jj.jjI, 

-     The  Kotar  are  industrious^  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  handicraft 
their  work  may   be,  there  ia  tmrodtf  a  '^ 
implement  eonneoted  with  the  rneebatilBd 
trade,  agriculture,  or  husbandry,  that  lfta|f 
not  conversant  with  ;  and  had  they  oaljr  i 
the  encouragement  and  patronage  bealo' 
European!  on  the  nomade  Toda  *  lkiB(y 
have  advanced  in  the  several  aita  ihqf 
tise,   and  might    have  got  rid   ol 
their  fiUby.  habits. 

Like  the  Pariah  of  the  plaiAa»  the. 
addicted  to  drinking,  and,  in  tba 
liquor,  resort  to  opium^eatiiig.    IIkm 
no  doubt,  that,  like  the  Toda,  these 
belong  to  the  gjrest  DravidiaH  Jamiiy  J 
'driven  to  these  mountain  tops  by  eotfi|i 
persecution. 

•  '  Every  Kotar  'vOlagb.luis 
a  circle  bf  Stfdaga  hatgSeU  or  ;     , 
whidh  they  claim  at  omoakal  tsMi 
ment  in  kind  of  oMb  '■  UfdMmi 


tftHndi/  iDtftiag  II&^oBimiMiy,  tliayooigttenl  whioli  they^  Ja^(ft|Hett''iiaiiii^^ 
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iW^ltm^mkffihf  .tbem  (the  latter  tHjph 
tl«'aitl6riil>lli^  implemeiittf  of  w^^ocf- 
biub(iiMlr3f.'' These  ftes  are  ifcenerall^ 
ftt  I  eeiiaia  quaiillty  of  Whatever  grain  the 
bM  ealtirated,  for '  ^aeh-  plobgb  of 
'MdcaiaeidetifaV  dfies  6n  mnrriagea,  &e. 
hlvtjt  nttenil  the  fanerala  and  obwl 
^  ^  Todft,  fce.,  reeeive  from  them-  the 
df  the  boffiiloefli  that  are  offered  in 
tfHotria;  frem  a  half  to  a  qatiin  of  a 
hf  aome;' and  others  they  receive  in 
for '.thb  assistanee  Ihey  afford  on  these 
»ns  or  for  serrioes'  whieh  tataj '  Kste  b^eik 
isd  ^r  the  ftiobily  of  th^  deeeased;    If 
cianot  supply  themtelves  wfth  flesh  by  any 
veatta,  they  MR  some  of  -  tb^ir  own 
or  purebase  for  that  ptirpoa^  from  the 
Irihes.    The  Kbhtar  bnrn  their  dead, 
the  bones  on  thefollotring  diky,-  and  bury 
1  a  hole,  marling  the  ^»ol  where  they 
*!iloao  so.    This  they  do  hi  ^>rder  to  the 
of  the  obsequies.  On  the  ^hfi^t  of 
Ik  Monday  after'  the  first  hew  mobn  in 
iif  Mareh'»  a)l  the  friends   dfthe 
astembley  and  pttictfMt  by  miiiie,  go 
plase  of  bnrtiing.-^ffartnett^  NeUgketry 
\f.  Bi;  Dr.   Bh^H^ia  Proceedings  Df 
Gofemm^iit,  ' 

ic^  are  the  most  namerous  'tribe  on  tKe 
sriy  h?lls»  are  aho  called  Burgher  and 
ir  and  Vadakar,  but  their  Toda  name  is 
like  term  for  a  labourer.  They  state  that 
|400  years  ago,  their  ancestorB  came  from 
llusal  hills,  aiity  milea  South  East  of  the 
Itysore    Their  name  is  supposed  to  l^e 
ifieatioo,  of  the  Canarese  word,  Vuddaca, 
ih  and  they   undoubtedly  speak  an    an- 
tt  organised  dialect  of  the  Cahsr.ese^'  but 
kpr  famine  or  persecution  drove  theifi  from 
Sfii  country  is  not  known.  They   ^re  of 
tttplexion  apd  handsomp« 
18S5,  the  men  were  1,665,  women  1,696, 
r>,l5l,  ^rls  632=:  5^47,  iuhabited  vil- 
'ffj  houses  1,65  Iv  '     ,       ' 
^1847,  the  popuhtion  of  the  Badaga  was 
9i  distnbqted  oVer  237'  villaKes. 
f' 1867^  it   waa  said  to  comprise  17,778 
(iistributed  over  <K07l  houses. ' 
have  the  uaiial  elongated  head   of  the 
lar  binda  races.    The  average  of  25 
of'  3B*8  years  of  age,  was  66'7  inches, 
'  )ir  weigh!  Iba.  110-76. 

averages  of  25  women,  of  27*68  years, 

paf  height  68*51   inches,  aod  weight  lbs. 

T^y  have  the  nsoal  Asiatic  features  with 

iaioe  caste^    They  arie  aKrioulturali  and 

chej  arrived  they  acknowledged  the  pro- 

*  >  of  tiie  Toda  as  prior  oocupi^it  racea 

Uey-nrom^ted   a  land-tax  of  bne- 

Miprodttoa  and  thia  they  still  continue 

thoafth  with  ooeational  damarrinff.    The 


Both  tt(h>aiid'w^mett''W6iA:iif  tite-  Mds/I^^ 
'bf  hte  years,  W-'larjre  unrobe  of  'ben  fihff 
eiriployinent  as  'labourers  and  srtizatie.  Ths^ 
other  hill  tribes  on  thd  hills  live  'io  isolated 
commntiities  but  the  Btidiiga' dwell  in  tilfagea 
on  a  rising  ground,  in  streets  runbing  id 
parallel  lines,  in  thatched  houses  built  of  stoni^ 
and  tnud,  atid  divided  into  separate  compait<i 
ments  with  a  double  tier  of  lofts  and  with  'if 
wide  terrace  in  front  as  a  dryinsr,  threshing  and 
winnowfng  floor.  The  door  way,  tS  inched  ' 
high  and  26'i  broad  is  their  only  openihg. 

The  cattle  ace  penned  in  an  adjoining  cow 

house  or  sbed.    One  writer  says  they  arraDga 

themselves   as  '  Aravar, .  Lingaet,  Qdykary  an(| 

Torayen,   Dr.   Shortt  says  they   have  eighteen^ 

sects   or  castes,  of  whom'  be  names  the  Woo- 

dearii    and    Uaruvaru    as  priestly  castes,   ibji^ 

Hattara,   Anearu,  Mari^  Kasturi,  Bumahj   Qo- 

naja  and  Manika  as  ryots  and  laboiirt^rs  •  the 

Yellaler,  a  race  from  the  plains,  the  Kumbarari^' 

or  pot-maker  ;  Kopgaru  aud  l4iogadhari  who 

are  of  the  Lingaet   sect ;  the  Adikari ;  ibe 

Kanakaru  or  accountant ;  the  Cbittre,  outcaate|^ 

from  the  Woodearu;  B^Ui,  deacendantaof  silvef* 

smiths  ;  Koonde  dwelling  amongst  the.Koonda 

hills,  and  the  Torea,  the  lowest  of  f  11.  tie   IS 

castes.    The   arrangements   on   betrothal  ari^ 

made   by  the  parents,  but  the  marriage  pi^x 

takes  plape  when  |prown  up,  Polyandry   doea 

not  prevail  but  divorce  is  easily  obtainpd«  Tb(B 

men  dress  like  the  people  of  tb^  plaina.    Th<| 

women  look  like  mumraiea.    They    w^ap    a 

cloth  round  their  bodies  from  below  their  arms 

to  their  hips,  and  fasten  it  with  a   cord  .  betow 

their  arms  and  around  their  bips,  the  arms  and 

shoulders  and   their  legs  below  the  knees  v^ 

bare.  '  A  scarf  goes  rouud  the  head  and  is  1^ 

fall  behind.  The  women  are  of  domestic  habit^ 

and  kind  and  affectionate  mothers.     They  f  r« 

simple,  modest  and  retiring.     They  seem  no^ 

to  be  following  three  forms  of  the  hindu  ro^ 

'ligioQs,  the  saiva,  the  vira  saiva  iuid  the  vaish* 

'nava.    But  the  Increased  intercourse,  with  tho 

plains  may.  have  taught  tli^m  this,.  a»  fpr^nerly 

they  claimed  as  their. deity,  Hettee*du/>aii ol4 

man,  and  Herear-du,  who,  they  said,  oonduot* 

ed  them  to   the  monhtains^    But .  they  have 

numerous  deities.    A  phief  deity  is  in  Bungp* 

siftwrny  peakj,  where  men  of  the  Iruiar  tribe  of* 

ficiate  as  priests  and  offerings  of  ghi  and  fruits 

are  made ;  another  deity  is  on  a  dropg  uear  the 

village  of  UoIUkul  where  a  Badaga  priest  of* 

ficiates,  and    there  are  other  male  and  .femalf 

.gods.    Many  are  comparatively  wealthy.  They 

can  ueith^  xeadjoor  writer- (h^y  are  timid  a||4 

superstitiops,  haunted,  .with,  a, dread   pf  ev^ 

»)irit99^  ^^^  ^^  deceitful,  ungrateful  j|nd  falaa^ 


_    .  _^       _^  .  ^         They  are  in  perpetual  feiLT  of  the  Korumbar»  la 

1^  (of  teprodnoa  and  thia  they  atill  continue  whose  sorcery  an^  witchcraft  t|iej.  ajLtri|l}u(e^aV 
fS  tho4u  with  ooeational  d^'urrlnf ,  The  accidents  an^  ailments  w^ich  ^ta| '  the)na|(M|^ 
boisadiltiMdao '^ICftf^cff fifher-iii^    \  their  catUe  and  crops,  andf  m'iheir'  delusions 

it 


mvu^ 


*^Pnfl^t^ 


Xhiff  hmvt  killid.  KoniBilHur*  and  ftvffered  firom 
it.:  NeTerilidett  ihef  geyk  :thfi  Korambar  Iq 
officiate  m  pueaU  at  Jill  soQiai  oeremooial  oc- 
eaaloQSi    They  ^^^  ^uca  and  Jburjr.  their  dead. 

They  are  divided  into  i«to  branchea,  or  whitt 
V»y  be  cooaidered  two'grand  familiea.  One 
called  Reiki,  or  Teralii,  who  are  oompetent 
to  hold  all  aacred  office*,  the  other.  Enta> 
or  Tarda  who  are  competent  only  to  bold  minor 
ooea  within  their  own  particular.:  familiea,  and 
]^ho  may  be  conaideced  at  -  the  lay  oiaaa* 

The  Budaga  18  lesa  in  atature  iban  the  To^ 
da,  of  a  mote  alender  form,  and  though  atraight 
aod^  wafl  made,  under-aized  in  limb.  In  com^ 
pbtion;  both  male  and  female  are  aome  abadea 
%bt^  than  the  Tpda  ;  bnt  their  features  are 
fjpiite  of  another  eaate.  Both  Toda  ilnd  Budaga 
pancture  the  akin  about  the  neck  and  arms,  and 
Bnalea  and  feM^les  wear  much  the  aame  kind  of 
ornJini^ts,  ajneh  aa  ringa  for  the  eara  and  fi ti* 
gers/  neeklacea,  armleta,  add  girdle.  The 
difference  is  atiU  so  great,  howeter,  aa  immedi- 
ately to  strike  the  eye,  even  of  a  stranger. 
The  Budaga  posseaaea  much  of  the  manner 
and  appearance  of  the  hindu  cultivator  of 
Myaorey  apd  hia  wife,  who  seldom  or  never 
Mira  from  home,  seems  raiher  a.  dom'^stic  slave 
Ifaan  tlie  miatresa  of  a  family.  The  fidelity 
of  their  women  appeara  of  but  little  eatitaaation 
among^  them.  .Although  the  Budaga,  gener* 
ally  ntay  be  coiiaidered  much  more  cleanly, 
boMi  m  their  housea  and  personSi  than  any  of 
tfcer  other  hill  tribea,  they  are  still,  in  this  rea- 
pecti^  far  behind  the  nativea  of  the  plains. — 
ScBfknesM*  NeUgJierry  Bills,  f,  117.'  Drt. 
Bbtibte,  Ldiiham,  Shortt. 
'  KuTurnibar, — Above  the  Erular,  at  heighla 
Varying  firom  one  to  two  thf^uaand  feet»  in  the 
eleftA  of  the  mountains  and  in  liitle  openiiiga  in 
the  woods,  with  which  at  thia  elevation  thev  are 
giirt,  live  a  race,,  calling  themaelvea  KurumbHra. 
They  occupy  tbe  higheat  range  bordering  on  the 
Neilgherries  and  are  probably  the  aborigines. 
Titej-  are  arranged  into  Eriiliir  and  Mulcer, 
(qn;  Bfali  ariaar.)  Kurumbar  is  said  to  mean 
the'  wilful  or  aelf-willed.  I'heir  neighbours, 
trbeir  apeakihg  of  them,  uauany  prefix  to  their 
name'  the-  term  MuUu,  a  thorn.  They  are 
(computed' to  be  about  a  tjiouaand  in'  number, 
cfaUagCff.  The  Todk  do  not  consider  the 
Srular  asfymning  a  i^art  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  hills,  but  they  allow  thia  designation  tb  the 
Kurumbar,  whom  they  call  Gxxtt^  theif  term 
for  a  cleft  or  glen,  and  from  them  they  receive 
%brfa!h  ^nrieea.    ' 

.  The  Arkatou  Baailcon  of  tRe-  Greeks^  was 
inlppoaed',  by  one  of  the  editors  Of  Ptolemy, 
!»'  bo  'Bijnugur;  but  as  theGheeka  re- 
fn^aent  it  as  the  capital  of  the  noihadia  Sdra 

SM^Oi   ^^  t^he  bed  traditions  indicate'  that 
r^aevbrdxettturiea  after  the  Chtiatito  ern,  the 


abepbep^ay  noniadam,  i^if  doabtlaaa  tha.pnsot 
Aropi,.  which  waa  theii^  aa  npn^.  iiicladBd  ii 
the  aAcient  Sora  o\  Chda  kiagdcioa,  Arco^  pn* 
perly  Ara  Kadu  mfN|na  the  jungfe  iMi  the  nm^ 
It  ^a  probable  thatjthe  Katambar  ofiiahiUaan 
tbe  deaqendanta  of  tbeaa  nonuMlea.    CaptA 
Harkne^a  did  not  fiodany  templf,  hmk  thcv» 
ligioa  aaema  to  be  the  same  as  that  pf  thali^ 
lar»  except  that  ihey  are  not   pariietdaf  aaia 
the  mode' of  diapos^igof  their  deadi 
biMning  or  burying,  whichever  auiy  be 
oonvi^nt.  8wa,rUiy.  and  unhealthy  lookup  ia 
aounteoance,,amall  of  atatuae,  the  \mA  bat  t|ijip 
ly  Qotveced  with  aickly*looking  hair^  tha,  ^ 
ooveriag   it  haa^r^littie  or  no  oyalaahy  aiail 
ey^,  alwaya  blood-ahot  and  appafoaitly  laid^ 
inflaipedf  pot*bdlied,  and  with  water;  naailf 
from  their  moutba,  they  bava  in  ^  moatiayarti 
more  tho  aemblanoa  of  aavaga  than  ot  eifwM 
ipan»    Thair  womea  and  children  .baaa  .mmk 
the  aame  a^ualid  appearangce,  thougk  cf^  tMr 
necka  aa4  wriata  they  wear  omaoaeBta  ii^^ 
the  different  fcinda  of  wild  aeeda-if^d  of  b^jnW 
Many  of  the  ipen  aUo  w^r  oinameftta  ia  Mf 
earsr  of  yellow  atraw,  plaiM.^ith.  wnad«tf 
of  ingenuity  ^  l^ut,  in  tbeir  g|^nera(  apynan^ 
they  are  much  like  the  .Srular,^  pfX^vai^ff 
wretohedneaa  and  miaery.    T^t^j  eava  hU| 
an  abundant  supply  of  honey,    pUAtaiaai 
auch   fruits ,  as,  on  the  higher   parte  of. 
mountains,  of  in  the  viduity  of   Ool 
are  considered  delicaciea.    They  have  paj 
riaae  ceremony  ;  but  occasionally^   wJF 
have  been  living  together  for  aonae  tiaii^  j 
will  enter  into  an  agreement,  in  the  pi 
friends  to  remain  united  for  life  ;  and  ia 
ly  where  a  aucoeasion  of  aiush  unioDa  ha^ 
pla^,  they  will,  once  in  two  or  three 
tiona,  perform  a  ceremony,  and  hold  a 
in  cefobratidn  Of  them.    Thia  ia  done  bj 
ing.pota  of  wat^  over  one  anothei^^  (1 
aeatii^g  tlemsdvea  together  for  thia   pi 
the  ablution,  probably  the  firat  voluntiug^ 
they  have  Jl^ad  in  their  liVea,  oomneAt|iiig 
the  ^feniora.    They  then  put  on  jiet 
and  ,end  the  day  infeaating  and'^ 
The*  Kurumbar^  and  all  the  clattcf 
the.  lower  regiont  of  the  TTeiljche^fy  moi 
are  many  atagea   behiad  the  Buda|ci|» 
ltaation>  but  poasesking  all'tfae  canimi|[i 
to  thii  Un^enlightened  state- 

Tha  KoprumbiO' *of^  the  'Vfynaad  foreal 
two  aectiouji,  the  Tani  and  ^o  ,Midl$, 
Gurchea,  Fatrtiar  ^nd'Puni^  racei'li 
with  them.  Tlie  Jani  C6oruittbarHVa^eiitii 
the  fbrest;  they  ar6  the  bW(y  axeitiifB,,  aa 
out  them,  it  wo&ldte  di%nhi6J^^ 
and'  tUe  wood  oohtfactor  and  fnaV^  " 
ptoir  thW/ 'lie'.artt'  vai'    '* 
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f«Mr  Ms-iDva  Amifyy  doMeriMilhr  oiiittkeiqc 

ibdvl  twooty  or  tliiKy  Mugs.-   ThoM  enpio^- , 

ed  bf  tM  v&B&b  fylantan  am  a  lilUe  amiised, 

•ppradatifiK  tliQ  Mmfoita  af  life  in  a  aiigbt 

iiegrw  higher  thaa  their  tnofa  aavaga  biathren. 

•TlHgr  eredt'  nMie  hota  for  tba  habitatiott  of 

theaeritt*  end  family,  which   ara  built  on  al«»> 

"fii^  ground,  titrroumdedbfjanglea,  and  about 

lamaumber;   fhey  t^uoii  one  another,  auid 

tte  aholt  preeettt  the  ibrm  of  a  oreseant.    One 

4mttr(han  the-  rest;  atylad  the  cutebarry,  U 

«Mled  in  the  middle  in  theahapa  of  a  bail, -for 

tki  Mftmm  of  eaeutfl  atrangeva  :  it  is  dediaaled 

lathnr  hOttsobold  deity,  and  the  placa  cannot 

llttotamiimtedl>y  a  ehoed  foot.  They  may  be 

4ii  to  he  ephertferal  re»id0ht»  itt  theaaibabita** 

terthe'ttrtaeneedf  a  euapaalad  straiifBria 

Mr  i^iiiy,  aicknees,  6r.  ol4er '  trtllifi^  but 

hMfil  eaiiae^  wiH  niake  ib««i   emigVNtB  ffonn 

li^phMaio  another,  generally  antbin  the  aaaM 

Atnet.     Aeeordtng    to   Ml*.  GampMl    (p. 

it)tle  Saorambar,  Imlar,  Putiar  and  Vedar^ 

In  ia  the  loWevt  «tage>  c1  lifo,  lAere  aien  of  tbb 

i^Ma.  of  ?ery  diminutive  ataitttfe,  irith  thickly 

ilMIM^kfA^,  and  8at>!^le  Hnftbe,  ttviog  uadar 

|JN^  fa  aav<eM«,  or  In  the  mdael  wiipwaias, 

iiM|il|tbeep;  oH  oelleotiiig  foratt-produot^  very 

M»M/bttt  alee  Y«ry  mild  and  tniotfTcbtiva, 

m  HpMi  aurc^reff/and'  Mi^a?  In  devona. 

i^Iiai^  a  #andeHiig'  vaee  in  the  tootb  of 

9Mi  ^  dif idvd  into  Betla  and  Oanii;  '■     Both 

Sbeib'  have'  a  ^Moffcolia#  casta  of  >  baad| 
'-ohfck  beinee,  sbbrt  anidl^  eamawbat  iat 
■ill;  ^B(l  'ptodrin^nt  lips.  Syea,  email,  dark 
wifeep'  M.  'Hair,  oor»y,  -but  woolly  and 
iilM'fr6iri '«egleet.  Of  mMdU  lice  in 
iMl^^wdl  pfoptFTtioneH  bo^y,  afnbia''with 
of  etkdtfrbnce,  artd  daring.  Gotouf,  dark« 
^-'upp^r  lip  and  chin  but  116  wbiakara: 
aite  %itknfrer8,  basket  makera  and  galha^ 
tad  bther  Kiff^f}  prodneta.  Tliey  aiv  sol:^ 
la  have  o^Me  froai  Myeore.  %hey  pto^* 
talrarslifp  Kali. 

.*-^Are^  a  Idw  type  of  Ike' DiwidiatI 

•occtipyiitg    fhe  '  Itmer  -  skirte   '^f     the 

r  af  tbe  ba^  6f   the  N^iPglierry   hills. 

arhngo tbefaiselVes  into>  t#o  -  elani,  '^the 

Uidibal^QVutalei,  tteaViitig*^tQler8'^  and 

^'  They  dw«H  in  the  clef^e  of  the  monit* 

hM'fn  the  nttle  openinjEl  of  the  woodr. 

w^rd  Ihruli'  nfteane  vmenN^btaned  briber- 

ffoitf  tbc  Tamdl  word  <«   Bral*'  dark« 

^ft^be  «6inki  ai^l^lMt«  them  by  their 

nir  ixid  Hhey  ap^k>  iP  tbde   TtthiiK 

lW  aafcriffee  his-^datt  and  todto  to 

9titylMri,  #h{(ih"i8^a  i^lrmbWing  hfi, 

A^  fivrfeminar  deiti^>  tnera  fttbnea,  tbat 

can  lIoeAffhi  aii»  Kbbadi  MUhti.' 'They 

Iheh  deikT  ib  gi«ai?  jplto,  9b  or  40 -"ftM 

tbitehed  bybr.  attd  ^HkM  aeiiM,  %fih 

Hbtat  a  i^blt  aqiM^  1d^  Aa  ■  tHilM 


oF  Aa  fdanWiif;  aaroes  'tiiia  ofminig'  ire'  laiB 
]iieae«  of  wdod,  on  wbidb  the  dead  are  pkood^ 
and  covered  with  eaatb,  and  are  left  so  tail  ana 
other  person  die  wben  the  former  mmam  and 
the  earth  arc  turned  into  the  pit  and  replaced 
by  the  rlevrly  dead.  1[*hey  are  aeattered  into 
mall  eommiMvitias;  practising  a  radesyiiaib  of 
airrionlture  which  soareely  furnishea  them  wilil 
snffieieot  food,  so  ttiat^  when  pnasad  foir/siisto- 
naoce,  they  resort  to  the  }ni»fdes  and* live  on 
such  produota  as  they  ettn  cotieot;  iliey  maka 
use  of  animal  fbod  af  every  description/  not 
eveki  cxospting  vtirmi»,  a«id  -  Tcptilei/  Tluy 
cotkct  for  their  immediate  watfts  the  wild 
fruita,  hifef bs,  and  roou,  to  appease  hunger;  ais^ 
honey,  beeswax,  gums,  and  dyaa  pf  various 
sorts,  and  mediciniil  herbs  and  drugs,  whM 
th^  barter  with  the  people  of  theplaiaaiii 
exebange  for  food  and  ololrhes.  They  arc  iiU 
trepid  as  regards  the  wila  beasts  tbcy  meat  in 
the  iuagles,  and  in  thf^ir  aearch.  of  hooey  Ibey 
9omctiiiies  suffer  severely  (ram  iSt^i^i .  mit^ 
wild  bears.  They  hufi^  and  take  gam^^of  ererj 
description  with  great  q^inaiig  ^nd  iexpertness* 

There  arc  two  pIhsscb  of  Irulcur^  recognized 
^  the  tcrtpa  Urail  aud  Kurutali«  The  geuera) 
term  Irula,  is  derived  from  ibe  Tamil .  worU 
*'.  Iru V  or  dark,,  impiyini^  that  there  was  no 
liaht  in  them»  and  that  they  were  wild  and  uu; 
civilised,  The  term  Urali  means  rulers  of  ih^ 
cQUiury«  »nd  KaruUdi  serfs  or  commou  people^ 
The  other  Neilghenty  bill  tribes  do  not  recogf 
nice  the  irular  as  inhabitants  of  the  Blue  Moui^r 
tains,  and  do  not  hold  muob  oouverae  with 
them.  .' 

The  following  is  the  result  of  thc.weight  ancf 
mcssureiaeula  of  au  average|of  25  men.;     ,  ^ 

Lengtli}Qf  ^^>^-- 
Breadth  ol  hajpda^  8*25, 


Ag^i  g6-ft8  yrs, 
Height  61 78  tncbef. 
fiead«      Ciroumferanoe 

19-88. 
Neck,  11-59. 
Chesty  29-91. 
Arma,  a*43. 
TbigbaiUar. 


Length,  oi  legs,  84'50« 
^eet,  a.  ' 

B^eadtb  of  fteet.  a-25. 
inreigbt      <avair»    93^ 
pojmda,  :    .      i 


They  are  tolerably  "good  looking,  very  mueV 
aaparior  in  pbynqus  to  the  Kuriliobar^  .^bd'  in 
some  respecta  e? en  to  that  of  thcKotarJ  btil 
they  am  an  idle^  diasokla  sci-^tba  -aaisattif 
being  vagiaacts,  living  oa-  wbat  tbcy  oaia  obtaitt 
from  the  Jungleaiaiid  natara^  rvsoMocs  af  tha 
fotcst'thcougb  whiob  tbay  Wandef^>salhar  thsii 
labav  and  ooteivata..  Tbey  payi  a  ^riflsagi  kial 
to>  CtovemMeni  accaiding  to  .  the  1  nsHire  mi 
etteat  of  thair  boldtnga  9  btit' tbeiff  tendfcl  ia 
very  Ibaao,  aimply  bdldiaff  kada  a*  plaaewa.  b^ 
payinft  aaaeasipeniy.  but  'tbef  ouliivatc  littlai 
They  4c>  not  noogidaa  theToda  aai  klfdh^itnaa 
dotheyiiav*tlMm^  €kaadoD.*'.  j > 

flhc  iPOiaeii'  ava  (aftiong  and  atoaitiy  kfilt, 
mtf&msf  boi-rfwupaMttiilig  in  tappdariMiOflildBd 
vwy  -  'itA  '.akiuitf(.iii7Ur- fBB4  oaf  diUMiM 


Q9 


iJP^^'^W^' 


fomiMl.  The  J*  are  fond  of^nkameiiUi  aad  weiir 
hm^  of  red  ft^dnhileboidi  ffboiit  their  oedMt 
tUn  wtrabmoeleU  and.  arttkt%  wiih-ear  aiid 
BOM.rings* . . 

The  meDL  wear  so  dotting  hm%  the  lungo<^ty 
in  their  habiUi»;  but,  whea  working  on  plaa- 
ttitieiia»  they  wear  eloiha  lihe  other  naiives. 
The  woaaea  wear  a  double  foid  of  a  wrapper 
olothi  which  extenda  frota  the  waiat  to  the 
kaeea  ;  the  upper  pari,  of  thein  bodiea  with 
their  .bNMoma  are  nude*  The  men  wear  their 
hair  anyhow — senetiaiea  ii  is  long  aad  iied 
over  the  head»  ai  oibera  abort  and  •crnggy, 
^y^  to.  the  brreae.  The^wKWAeii  avQ  iQuoh 
the  aaaie  t  but  Uiqae  eeeo  at  :th^  Fair  at  Mot* 
tapoUieia  bad  the  hair  well  oiled,  eombed,  and 
parted  in  the  cent  rep  thrown  baok,  gathered  and 
ahalvod  on  the  left  at  the  bade  of  the  head,  like 
moat  of  the  women  oa  the  plaiaa. 

' '  At  one  time  the  trular  rarely  het<t  ooitf muni- 
eaiton  witV  the  other  nattv^  ltvin|(  iaolated 
Kvea  in  aeeluded  places  and '  unhealthy  loeali^ 
ties,  and  eking  out  «  preearioua  eiiatevioe. 
Their  viYlagea  are  smalt,  seldom  exceeding  five 
or  SIX  huts *and  cattle  pens,  scattered  tar  apart« 
mostly  located  in  groves  of  plantain  and  other 
Anit  trees,  and  built  8omewh«t  after  ike  Ku- 
kurabar  huts,  surrounded  by  the  usual  filth  and 
dirt.  They  ate  more  numerous  in  the  south** 
eru  than  in  the  eltsterii  parts.  But  of  lale  years 
Oiey  have  improwetd  wonderfully  by  mixing 
With  others  and  taking  employ  as  coolies  oil 
t)lahtations  ankl  working  side  by  side  with  otbe# 
fiHtives..  They  give  satisfaction  to  their  em* 
j)loyers.  They  bsrve  also  gained  another  iid- 
▼aiitage  by  attending  the  larg«  fair  or  shandy 
held,  at  Meltapallieflti  every  Satturd^y.  There 
were  gradually  attracted  thithei*,  and  by  frisely 
iJhixiiig  with  the  people  on  these  6ccasions, 
th^y  have  lost'  their  timidity  and  become  some* 
what  aelf^raliant*  to  a  small  extent  pnly  as  yet, 
bat  the  civilizing  iniueace  of  intercourse  is  not 
lost,  and  ia  *  slowly  gaining  grouud  among 
^em. 

.  MALEALAM  3rSTRIGT^The  iUkfi^ 
km  language  ia  spoban  in  the  low  oouatry  and 
•loDgtlie  westei^  gbata  from  Cape  Oomorifi \q 
the  Ohamdagirt  river.  The  people. ooaupying  tkaA 
tffhet  are  moatlyaettled,  but  it  haa  had  myeoA 
dynastie raoea^  the Zamorinof  Oaliout,  ih^ Bibi 
of  CauMiore,  Iho  njab  of  Oodiin«  the  .rajak  of 
Tirava»oo»ej  the  Dutch  have  held^  away  .  therei 
and  the  preaent'  paramount  power  ia.the  British* 
Ad jowiiig  tisa  lUcakun  diatri^  •oa  >ho.ttoirth# 
ia.tbe  S.  Ganam  distriat,.ia  .part 'of  whiohi 
aeani|dMdng8l«fe/tlMTaki  laBg«aga.ia4pQke09 
Ganareae  being  tftectoopMiin  gaaaral  use*       .  i 

.Kin:  IkUactnot,!  the.  Natr  ^aaoe.:  oeoapy  Ittrge 
holdings,  tb^  ffajdixifi^9kwNiBeorfti(is^^.A.Naiici 
tad  IhflBB  iMe  loatty  imalbmiftdana  JlytodMapb^ 
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-  ^Mttrwiilai[llff«B«iMll^i^lhaiwi^Mk| 
guaga  of  4heCimam<(roU«rtomt^  hvt4is^ 
lac|^diaplaoad.'by.QsaaMethai  liagupjl 
the  ooaiiiMriiigvpoiRer  uboat  four  esvtaiisia| 
It  now  prevaUa  ithoiigb  not  'etielmtM$)t^ 
thai  nocth  border  of  ifolabar  (Kavsi)  wi 
is  nuob  mixed  with  Malaiystasi«  to  Uc 
4he  norths*  Xaagalore,  MHttd.and 
chief  places  '  where  it  ia  apokan«  The 
people  bolskna  to  the  aania  raoe'^aa  the 
and  Tehigtt  Vami]gr«  mw  ^Kmveatioaalty 
the  DravMKan  9»ee.  The  Tula  lai 
imt  been'  exaauiied  carelttlly,  but  thws 
dottbt  tfet  it.ia  a  diHkot  of  the  CsawM 
closely  oUiad  to  the  Toda,  Badi«a  mi^ 
dialaota.  Theaa  do  HOt  aoooa  to  haaaf 
of  Talngtt.  Malayalam  ia  m  dialpet  of  Ti 
By  dUeet:  is  noaftt  that  iheso  laagasg*^ 
many  oeiitnriea  ago,  .the  aaase  sp.  the  ' 
and  (in  eaaeof  iMalayalam)  as  T^mil, 
kwf^  aeparation  and  diffeinm 
caased  tiss  variationa  we  now  sea..,  Tolir] 
fn,^  are  lar  mora  dosely  allied  ta 
Malayalam  to  TamH>  tha»  Canamss,  Tmki 
Tehignaiei<i-^ttnAnoUicr»  Th^BTala 
liteniucB  eomeptn  few  tmpalatimiAf: 
Miaaionnries ;  but  the  people  are 
the- lafw  of  anaeeiaioo  etsUodJ 
Thia  is  the  law  of  tha  ao-aalM.  sadrs 
and  n  trib*  that  pmoticea  it  ia 
But  tha  laee  doaa  not  inolnda  bi 
biWicasteswiioaBe  nsostly  ^tlats  Nil 
parte  of  8.  India^  thougb  in 
thny  have  :adoptfd  the  custoai*  ilj 
Malsbar»  deaoent  ia  to  aona^a-Uw^i 
N.  Mahbar  ampngst  the  N«ir»  ths^ 
oarpeaite^  hiaas-smith,  Maek-amith. 
amilhy  nlao  the  Tear,  who  are  toddy 
and  the  Hookwa  fiahoraien,  ail 
tboidoaoeut  of  pmperty  goee  in  tha 
In  north  Malabar  thia  law  of  dasemt  ii. 
MawHBakatayam,  mid  the  mahomsdsa 
haaoottiblfmed  to  thia  uaage.  In 
aimilar  law  called  Alya  Santana,  or 
iohetitanee  farevailai  and  ia  in  pa^' 
atrictly  carried  out  than  in  IL  ~  ' ' 
N.  Malabar,  tha  adberenU  to 
form  nnitad'  fMuily  commnnitiea, 
waad.^The  aenior  aMtmber  of  whataaafW^I 
is^lthe  head  of  the  family  apid  ia  tenrn^ 
von  I  thh  other  membeia  an  alfkd 
Tor  ;•>  the  iaagK>teat  osembar-  ia 
aa  one  of  the  faasiiy.  and  entitfed  ^ 
nanae  iflivimi  nadaranhordination  la 
of  tha  family  iMud  taking  past intheit: 
pbaarvaiyies»  ForthawonMn  thvajii 
analogpna  to  the  atatnof  widbwHM' 
ing  eUewham*  Whether  in  fX&mm} 
fr  iiot,  theyiieaide  in  their ^wn  ~ 
Ni|ir(a|anripc(beforpr)m  iarimi  yesf*  ^' 

ilhn^gh  hd*  afippprt%  he .  M«l^ 
|4iffl,s9fc,.wl|9Li9f«iw.4t !«  ptaW«: 
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pMM  (U|u|ietidi«flM«f  Mrt^    <AifM- 

m  Hk  fefitf  desecid^  >  Hair  ides  iMit 

iik^ib  fttlwr  U.    la  hfiTf  (NnD)|)erty  is 

li  fiti'ia  llM  iMftalM '  only  f  praelMly 

»•  e0A Anmrv  frilb  thai  feflwles.   In 

ofWaa,  fcmdaaiuctiOBdio  IhenaMnga- 

y  tkt  (bttUy  pfaparty.  In  ooine  fanifltei, 

imdfmuti  davdvea  on  Uiam  preferably 

mdm  and  IN   aeoior  ftnale  Uk^  ii 

k,  liairMrry  a  powingf  tenoanoy  to  'con- 

frMi  falber  to  aonv  grSdng  fr^ai 

ffMdaal  abaadODMaiit  af  polyaadtyiam.  The 

IbU  cai>»rt<eiB  in  qwMCiooi   ia   erikd 

Mflkltoff    •^  goona-adoaliin/'     ^'goafBa** 

**  daaluMii/'  evil  <for  better  for  worae.) 

iamm,  it  ia  atyM  '^  avuiid«^vaii|(a," 

^  mndii'*  alotli  *'  Taaga"  #eoeivlafr,  and 

firt  taken  ia  of  ripe  age  and  her  ooaieot 

kb  obtained*    Paraoaal  aoqaaintana^  tfaua 

the  union.    The  hour  aeleoled  for  the 

ly  is  S  p.  ic    There  ia  an  aaaemblage 

Is ;  the  man  preaenta  the  wobmo  with  a 

"or  white  mnaliD  oloth,  in  a  oorner 

i»  in  North  Malabar,  a  email  anm  of 

it  tied«     The  girl  either  goea  to  the 

hocae,  or  ramaiaa  in  her  owi^  and  ia 

bf  him  there.  Saoh  party  ia  uninatriot* 

fla  the  number  of  aneb  oonneetiona  that 

foramd^  but  theaa  ordinarily  do  not 

two  or  tbiee*    The  deteeDt  being  in  the 

liae^  the  parentage  of  the  father  ia  im* 

The  raammakatayam  law  ia  not 

in  North  Malabar  by  the  Aka  Podwal, 

of  pagoda  aenraDta«  nor  by  tba  brah- 

a(  liorth  Malabar  or  of  Canara.    Bat 

aaeoia  law,  only  the  oldest  brother 

lia  family  ia  allowed  to  many  wUh 

I,  and  the  other  brotbara  form  other 

•  and  their  ehildreni  therefonci  do 

it.    In  the  Tuluva  country,  the  bfah* 

jtidowean  devote  herself  to  the  temple, 

Ida  outside  or  ifaside  its  walls.  If  within 

itii,  she  is  a  aervant  of  the  idol  and  re 

the  visits  of  men  of  her  own  caste  only : 

fipring  of  aneh,  if  boys^  are  called  Moylar, 

are  married  to  them,    fiat,  if  she 

rsiide  outside  the  walls  she  must  pay  a 

sam  to  the  pagoda  and  may  cohabit 

my  man  of  pure  deaoenU 

Mtfla,  inritten  alao  MapiHai>  from  '*mn'* 

\  "fiUa/'  a  son,  are  all  mahomedans,  and 

laato  of  Araba  who  visited  ^  mt- 

ftdabar,  Wilaon  anppoaea  that  the 

^oasen  who  bore  children  to  them,  ig- 

ef  the  race  of  fbreignert  who  wM  the 

ifyled  the  ehttdrm  '^  aoni  of  mothersf  :** 

proHabimy  fa  thafe  the  law  of  deaeen- 

ib'  ulM,  itoramakctayMi  waa  prevaiiittg 

frtor  a^  adM!  wia   Mcrtr^it  by  the 

«f  ihe  Aiidfcw  liom  «€  eiidk  tdaiia!  or 

ne  Mopln  arh  aD 
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laoflto  meii^  nrtfre  iM  entefpntaag',  mra  ^Maaaa 
nineii  landed  property.  They  have  been  raaf- 
leas  under  Bntisb  nde,  and  bave  repeated^ 
nien  in  iasurreotion  but  these  nave  been  vary 
local,  and  aeem  to  have  sprang  from  atrarlali 
grievaneea  tbe  reauK  of  the  Brit iah  being  ua« 
aaqnaint^  4Wk  thenr  pwpriltety  riglrta  in  the 
landa.  Tbay  are  n  davoat,  6od4sating»  nrna^ 
IneKned  to  puritanism»  are  oeoaaionaUy  fanati- 
aal^bnt  Ihay  hnvn  mnt  been  ndera  in  Indin; 
and  have  no  dyMatie  reoalleotiona  or  langinga; 
nnd.are  matt  worthy  of  being  OMoningad  bf 
thek  Biiliak  ruftma. 

Coorg  (Codagu)  is  a  British  distxict*— admt* 
nistered  by  a  Superintendent  under  the  Chidf 
Oommissioner  of  Mysotn.  It  is  sitnated  in 
L.  ir  MT  2l\  and  L.  74<'  80*  46**.  It  h 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  HcMnavati  river  $ 
on  the  aoutb  by  the  Tambacberi  pass  ;  on  tba 
west  by  South  Csnara  and  North  Malabar^ 
anfd  on  the  east  by  the  MyaeM  eonntry .  R  ia 
60  miles  long  and  40  broed.  CiBorg  waa  anr^ 
v^ed  by  Lieutenant  Connor  ^f  tbe  Beysl  Bn^ 
gtneerein  1817,  who  has  Written  averyte^ 
teresting  memoir  ^  tbe  aufvey^  Of  9,40<k 
square  mflea,  54T  are  oukivated,  1,705  eultu^i 
rable  and  148  nhcUltunbie.  In  1088,  oniel* 
ties  carried  on  for  a  long  series-  of  yeare,  by  thO 
rejah,  brougbt  on  bim  a  war  by  the  Indian 
Gbvernm^t,  and  after  a  aeriea  of  operattona; 
Coorg  waa  captured  after '  a  battle  on  tbe  Otk 
April  18S4.  He  waa  of  the  llngaet  hindu  seetC 
The  reitt^l  varied  in  ;i808-00  from  68  09 
inches  at  Kemlm  Xoitt  in  tbe  aoutb  east  to 
90*96  at  Merears,  tbe  dapitai,  moat  beatttffnllj^ 
situated  in  almost  ^e  v6ry  cAitre  of  tbe 
countty,  and  '  4,000^  ibet  above  He  ae»>leveL 
In  ita  area  6f  9,400  a({naNf  milea,  CoOrg  baa  n 
population  of  li8;857. 

Inie  prevailing  Tanfi^agea  are  Coorg,  Canareae* 
Malayaluin,  Tamil,  Tuju,  or  Tula  Hindustani 
and  English.  Tb^e  are  about  40,000  native 
Coorgs  scattered  throughout  the  oouhtry*  and 
the  number  is  believed  to  be  decreasing.  Tho 
Coorg  race  are  called  Koodaga.  They  are  n 
tall,  muscular,  broad-cheated  well  favoured  race 
of  mount^neen.  They  arci  a;  handsome  and 
well^mide  race,  and  are  far  snpertor  iik  pbyik)no 
to  the  iobabifanta  of  tba  plaiba,  whom  they 
greatly  deapise,  Th^  are  also  fbr  advincM 
in  civiliaatibn  ind  are  very  inteHi||iMit.  Th6 
mohile  of  the  Cborgb  aire  sahroely  any  belted 
tban  tlioae  of  most  other  Htoesi  and  tbe  Vice  of 
drinking  baa  a  de^  tod  widely-read  bold 
upon  ^iem.  They  are  divided  iiito  tMrteeii 
cartes:  Thej^  marry  at  a  ripe  age,  but  tbe 
wives  of  bMbfen  arft  covaideffed  aar  common 
properQr:  th^  jgi^nMBy  leleih  the  old  devift 
wotahip  of  tbe  AoytUan  DHMfihi«  |io(^8M 
#Ueb  tbey  ar^  teeaiM* 
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-CoQrg  aii4  Aami^  Qoorg.  .  tliey  have  a  fajr 
^jomplasioib  wear  .wbiiftkei^  and  mustaches,  but 
•no/boardi  thqrbave  intelligent  cowit^aQCi^s, 
and  a  bold  independent  hearing.   . 
...  J)eaion  and  anoestoi  worship  is  oommon. 

Theium^JE[Muraoe$f»t  British  India  an 
^fditnated  at  19,000,000  eonls,  bat,  of  ihe 
'Ken-Arian  raees/  exoept  the  i^raat  T«nul, 
•Teling,  Oanarese^  Kol,  Bhii,  and  Qond  natioBS, 
3iaiiy  of  them  are  in  fragments  and  in  smaH 
tribes  aeattepsd  aaongst  the  oonsMinities,  oe- 
eupying  forests  and  moantain  fastne^es,  or 
dwelling  as  nnolean  raoes  on  the  outskirts  of 
.'towns.    .They,  in  generkl,  bury  their  dead. . 

. ;  The  deities,  to  whom  iheir  worship  is  more 
Apsfually  direetied  a;re  those. of  beivSB  whose 
^ngei(  is  to  be  feared*  ,  Pieces  ojf  wood  or  stone 
Are  M^^  ^  rof  recent  these  d^itiesy  a.  shape** 
less  sjione  bom  a  .river  bed  or  a  piece  pf  •  the 
^i«j|ithrina  tpcee  or  margosa  jwood ;  but  the  in« 
etitaiiop  of  ai^  idol  seems  tiq variably  to  be  ao* 
i)Q(mp^nied  by  ^^am  sacrifioial.riley  epmetimeaa 
gqat  uCUd,  but  more  frequently  U|e  Iniffialo  or 
JbfEiUpcl^is  tberfiotio^,  A  oart;i|'  made^on 
W^b> .  a^  >acrifioe,  the  slope  is  placed, 
jdaub^d;with  vermilioo,  and  takei|  tp  the  site 
jsppoiated  for  it.  Pooh  Amma  o^  Kpkli  Amma 
j^  the  goddess  who  eendsspieli  poX|:and  Marri* 
or  Marrai,  Amma,  the  goddess  from  whom 
ii)holei;a  QPP^asj  the  epithf^t,  Marri  or  Marrai^ 
being  birought  seemingly  from  the  reet  relating 
l^j  dcathn  words  from  w^ich  have  branched  into 
80  many  pf  the  oU  world  languages^ .  Of  all 
these  people  there  aie.  not  many  ;;whp^dmii 
Jhavingev^r  seen  a^/devii  or  spirit,;  bpt  they 
oifer  xrovshif .  at.  pl^pea  which  a^  pointed  out 
)^  .othera  who  lay  o^im  to  hi|ve  aseu  devils  or 
spirits  there.  Bal  Amma  whosQ. .  ijopage .  is  a 
shapeless  masaN  of  wood^  is  a  goddess  much 
dreaded,  as  are  all  who  keep  such  an  idol  ^p 
iheir  houses  end  they  are  obliged  to  intermarry 
amongst  themselves,  lifatri  Amma  seems  the 
same  es  the  Ai  6f  tlie  ndn-Ariau  races  in  the 
!ttahratta  country  and  the  Ammun  of  theTamul 
Taces. 

Mapg*kaUi  Ujla  Ifapg-Kali.  Jpl-Amma>  Te|jir 

Amma,  Po<^^Ajoaune  and  :  Madri  Herirof  tl^e 
eentri^  Oel^hany.are  all  suppoeed  to  be  relate, 
io  be,  eomeeldera  ^/m^HfOv^nget^  sisters  of  the 
eame  briopd.  To  aU  /  of  .(hei^.  ^re  loffmd  tji^e 
pnqri^o^.^f  blood,  of..fl?ee|».pr  goats  qr  hprned 
oattlor  and  ffkpn  th^  pcop|e>  ay:s  mored)  •  by  an 
putbreak  of  a  pestilence,  the  .Qpinberp  ^\  sheep 
^d.hpff^oiss  |sei;iMdf,jb^fore  an  Ammpnidol 
<l^^  i|umerou8,  SAnj^i^:  ff,.:Mf  s^eep.  iai.^a 
^gbt#',t4e  wpiishiipp^rs^^.mQve'la  pipcessiop 

ttftdV J  !«h4; I  W^»r* Wff W>i«fi  . '^y  t^«r Mudi 
are  then  believed  to  t^p^osjuased,  by  f ^;  go4^ 


deo ka  eUh«Br» ^; $9ffW^mi tksiU 
^,the  god  has  cQPMi  and  ilUsd  tbe  bodf . 

Shm  roce^t-Das,  dasa,  Hnft>i  fvMd, 
Tam.,  meaA  a  sUve.  Wibon  telW  os  tbt  tb 
hindu  law  reeogttiasB  K  kinds  >-^l.  Qdb 
jata,  the  child  of  a  female  slave'  ;4.  Kiitiw 
purchased ;  S«  Labdha^er  gified  ;  4.  Dijiis* 
pagata  or  inbsrited ;  5v  AnakaUbhrtts,  tiknn 
Mme  of  famine  { 6.  AbiU,  pMged  ;1.  BioslHi, 
voluntarily  a  slave  in  iieyment  of  a  debti 
Tuddpraptai  Mdcenin  a  war;  9.  Fiigili^ 
won  in  a  wager  ;  10.  Tavavahsn,  vditolKilyt 
11.  .Prnvarijyavettta^anepostaie;  li.  Kite 
T^unUrily  for  a  time ;  1 3.  Bhsktanisss,  i  ahn 
for  hiS'.food;  14,  yaravehrila,  oeewiisif 
marrying  a  female  elave,  becomes  aslsvs  >  11 
Atmaii^i  krayi, ,  one  ^q  sells  <  hinndf  st  t 
alaye,r-^i^iK 

TAe  PnlUr  are  a  nee  in  the  sotttli  dtMi, 
supposed  to  have  formerly  betfh  in  a  itdecfill- 
very  but  theirpoeition  is-  now  solely  de|xriNksi 
their  wenHh.'  Beth  men  and  women  vnkvd^ 
take  part  in  all  agrieultural  labour,  the 
in  this  parlicnlsfr^  vying  with  the  nei 
Puller  womeii  go  about  with  their  dMiU 
poeeid^  aud/as  a  rdle,  cannot  be'indtieedto 
thet^  breasts.'  Previous  to  British  nih^ 
IPnlleir  who  infhabited  tlie  forests  and 
ous  districts  of  the  Malabar  coast  were 
ed'  by  the  settled  inhabitants  as 
to  the  beasts  of  prey  and  were  not  eveii 
mitted  to  ereet  bouses  foV  themsehres.  *  i 
supported  on  fout  bamboos  and  opes 
sides,  sheltered  11»emfrOrii  the  rain,  b^ 
the  inolemenc^  of  the  weatlier.  'Tliey 
Venture  on  the  publie*  road  \Hi  'iM 
shotild  defile  it ;  and  when  they  pereM 
person' approaehing  them  fh)m  a  distasM^ 
were  required  to  utter  a  loud  eiy  sod 
wide  cit*(luit  to  let  him  pass. 

•  The  Vedan,  Vedar,  Veddar  or  Biiji 
forest  tribes  in  the  South  of  India,  noiei 
Malabar  forests  are  predial  sifivesi,  f Im 
tintiber  and  do  not  cultivate. 

•  ^  ■ 

The  F^uv(fr  are  a  forest  and  hpaUr 
MaUb^ry  and.  the  Konaka^,  piedialsIaTei, 
subdivision . qf  the,  Vetnvar  employed -ii* 
culture,  t(s  boatmen .  end  as  salt-mak^H' 

Th<^,vSfa4Kl^  pf  Mal^bAT  iupe  aslan 
.   jt7A<rtf9S^K'.  are  .predial  >)aves  in 
whofe  tAsjm^  ^iMlpi^  daijivaei  f(om 
lealam^^  tha  pf^l.  3;hey.v  follow  IJk 
MaruwV^^^m,.  ,  TbnyoiWCryW' 
,witU.».yQfj,,  black  oompl^x^pf  **4  ^ 
quently.baY/B  woolly  hajr„;,{.,  . .      ; »?. 

toddy,  ,^f^i^9f^MiV^^i\^.^9^ 
.;^op^,ar9(  ,B9l|f^W^,^ad«ift  #110 
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dl  NM^  bilalai  m  auteuttt^and.  omk<  reputed^  by  ProfeMov  Wikon 


to iwf6 frdii  -th^ Mad' when: sNair ap* 

ed.    Ito  Veer  are  betar  ^daeaied  inthi 

rrnAeateahools/bbtaift  nSmoB,  ttte  ao^air*' 

'  t«d  are .  ftjf  irali  tof  dow     '^hty  arb 

raadnion  n^ed  lookiag'tbanii*tbd>Nw. 

is  said  to  mean  island,  and  the  Maldivea 

O^h'  are  named  ai  tlieir  oriKiaal  eonniirjr. 

OitihirBll  thinka  ilia]r<saaDPe  froni  Ceyloa.  i 

~  •^alaveaofllalabari  Vv 

iSieidisfaii*rfave,  aaif,^  vaasal^  of  ftfataWiv 

wider  Iha  ^dieolion  of  a  rajah  or  reH|;(oua< 

^'.    '     ■  ,'»    . • 

-Anongat^  tho  Tamnb  paoiil^  the 

<a  Adiaiai  are  fAradtalislafsea^  itttaeHed 

likirily  to  the  land  and   only  traaelaraUe 

^itsttioj^y.-l-ln  the  tamil  eduntH^s,  about 
lepM  the  Alandade^  ire  a  class  of  slaves. 
J&ott'i  Glossary,) 

aie  a  n^  in  Malabar^., wbase^  to  bo. 

by  Wilfo^aa  tbe  Chegavfin,aK.  Cb^k* 

wboffl  he  iJescribea  aa  a  m^n  of,;  lour 

^eomi^oDly;  a.toir«  one.wbose  oc<nip^)[ion. 

ivi«g  toAijy  ,  The  tradition  i|s  tbaii  t^Q 

'pmfi  origipally.  fqom  Qejflqnv  where  they. 

^  tft  ^a  milUaryi  faale.    Jn  ciyil  .w^r» 

ilhffny  the  Chej;o;wef^  boui^d  ito  tfl^e  up 

hht  the  a9Tewig9  j  and  aqii^   priocea 

nf^Ui!^;aa  apldian,,  i(  1;h^y.  had  not  a 

it  force  9C  Nair%      Tb^ir.  pnnoipaloc-i 

is  that  oil  drawing  Toddy,  Ybioh.  is 

try  0^  their  '  cast^.     The  Chegq  ^re 

rided  into  ^wp  ^tipna :  the .  Chego  and 

Fen  Chego.  ... 

k-*-Tb/B    Pariat^  race,    riire    in«  the 

reit  prof  inoc^  aae  found  .in  ^very  viljaga 

)wi4  in  the  Peninsula. 

hiitory  is  altogether  unLnpira',  they  are 

landlefi^,  tboy  are  generaUy,  in  the  y'iU 

predial  slayes,  and  escape  froi;n  tbis  posi- 

^oalyan  Iba  largi^st;  tow<ivB  nvibero  labour  is 

ible.  Aiju^ngaif  the^S..  .Dravidian  ^a|qea  they; 

i'ParaiyaLny;Padah  andsPariar^  and 

KorWilson  cjeruef  ijiat  x^ame  from  Parai 

lag^dntnv.  Xhi^  raoo.reoeivo  th^,  follow- 


bill. it   brBofii 
who  ({ariitea  iUa* 
term  MiAaralao  Mhari  Mher^  llhaot  and.Maff»r 
The  Mhaa. ate  regarded  by  kindas  wiio^  tbaa> 
thatDfaen.the  Bihar  are  n0t«iifliiarous>  bill  are  tor 
be-  met  witb  ihrougbont  the  Mabratta  ootmtiyy? 
dweUing.8part«  outeideibe  grillage,  and  are  of  tea. 
part  of  the  Babth,  being  the  nlkkgemeaaenl;^!^ 
and  watefamaBi    Tb»niark;ibr  tlieir .  aignatoae) 
iaaietaff.    Tb^  are  af]iioU7»differeDi  in  raear 
andiappaaranoe  from  the  leathef  working  abode*: 
ler,  dbor^  obamani  or  Mbang  nee  vbese  inark> 
tigoalnra  ia  ai  imfo.    The  Panahi  afe  a  willing^ 
mad|i  people,-'  obliging,  grateful  lot  jangr  liAUe* 
kindness,  aod,  for  the  trayeller,  whether  ai.mid* 
n%iii  or  eaidklaf  )  in  tan  or  naiiii  or.  eold  or  heat, 
tiqr  toke  u|i  tbeil*  (Staff  and  mere  ehaer/oUy/ 
aAeng  to.  ahow  the.  rbhid  to.  Ike  ineaJb  villat;aj 
Indaedi.in  .tbef  great  thnt  of  ceuatiy  ofi  the  pen 
ninatilay  the  .Pariah  and  the  Ifihang  are  .the  onlyi 
fvae  kbyii<rerB>Uie  bindufarmeiairigidly  prerenb 
thav  bokling .  land  dnd!  with  eipial  4enamt|r 
prerant  those  of  the  hamlel  ieariagitt  leat  tba 
village  .lose  its  ;laboarin{9 1  baipds.    Thej  eA 
realljl village  slaves  tbrougbont  the  ;  jSydaiabad 
country*   .The:  Pariah  or  Pariar  1  amongst  tbo; 
Tafaoal  peopfe  arrange  tlhemaeWea  into/maiiy. 
tribes;  >aaioiigstothem»'w*  ^ 

Vallavii       Kali.      "  f  Ambn;  .     ^  VaK.  '  '• 


Tipparaf. 
Mtirasa. 


Tadngil. 
Aliya.  ' 


Vetty^r. 
Koliya. 


lM 


Tnda. 
Tahgalaf. 
Darchali.  I 

,T)ieyar<^. permitted  to  n^arry  intc^  eapb  otbera 
famili^a,   .  i^hej,  are  regarded;  by  casi'e,  I>uulu^ 
as; unclean  but  they  are  not  butca8tes,,or.  mei)^ 
who  hare  beeq  expelled  from  oth^r  castes^  Tbey^ 
are  Hsnally  the  serfs  of  the  sudr,  agriculturists^' 
Those  in  t|ie  large  towns,  in  the,  employ  of  the 
Europeans,  in^  Southern  India,  are  quick»  lum 
tiil\igeut,  and  active.    They  are,  emigrating  with^ 
great  rapidity,  to  the  West  Indies,  Mauritiu^^ 
(^ape  -Cplpoy  and  the  Purm^^sa  proy^ces,,&c'.; 
where  all  sect^ri^n  or  spcia^  distijictipns.  are 
uoknowq,  ^hf re  ai'e  tei^  ca^es  who  iaxe .  lowe^ 
in  thf  ao^al  i^qale  tW  the  Pariab,  and  fron^ 
tbc^e  jsre.  exoVided  t]i^  PaUar^  "wlbb  dispuio 
preoedenoe ,  with  >Ke    Pari^.^  ,  Tho  .Periar 
ooastituie  a  ;we^l  , defined,  .distinct    ahcien,^ 
race,  independeajb  of.aUptl^ra^  9pd  has  its  oipn 
mb-diTisiope,.  its  own  peouliaf  usages^  its  ewf^ 
I  tnditipn^y  M  it^:ownj^pusyof  tbeeftproadt^ 
ments  Off  the  races,.  wbiic|x  are  aboye  it  ai^d  ben 
low  it.  .  Andthf^  ^^riar,„ .  whom  Bt..  Pierre'^ 

deed,  being,,  wfroa^vai  |ie  b^s  1^  opport^aniijr^  ja 
na,8e]WW9notbffrsecU^s<frpn^,,^be  custom^, of 
tkifliffqfM  W«  ?ri9»d,WreIy,,.^^[pfctr  .%ujr  of 
them  devote  their  young  women  to  ibe   goof 

-,-,.  .^ — ^_^, ^ ^t/aie:prwtiw.ia,gwW%JJWF4«^^ 

«ksirAdiD^tb.llhai»rm^Xiiia.iaabe;U«i;ll|./pn^^^  .%  Wnh  ¥» 
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•«•.».*.  «^  Ckf.   Mhar .«.  ..j  m*  •••;••  ;.vHaHB ! 
•»t..f»»..,  «*    ij     •P§raisrap^.«,«,j..^,,^,,TiJi^ 

11     Paraiyadl  KiraVan.  Tak 

prPsri*r;:....Eab.M«ttiihian... '..'.......  Tm.; 

i;a.  '^  J,^A.0fir4  MallAiWttiilooT.fi.   '».*SkL. 

.t*i.b«r  '4..w..Hfin>.;  .Mala,  isiri  .«t^..«M»i«*>)— V49^« 

afa  labatevif  f  grooma,  >  sftvev  are  aea,ian]». 

eat  dead  aittle;  dedioilvAheir  g:iTis;toi,tbe 

aia  abamoniatafi.  fcddhista   aild  1  poly* 

•  A|  tiM.  Mbasr^ibAfy  are  sttpfieaed^  to 
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dtaibiid  wonyp  tU  fU  dUiUit ;  ilMgr  dm 
onlMiftlj  polytbflifls,  bat  Umj  also  voiildfr 
tfas  el«iii0ntal  uim  unt^  m  ^  the  MtffhdMt 
(furobab^  Ifiri^)  ai  a  deitj ;  and  aft  ateted 
ttnna  wko  a  kaipnitaad  of  dough,  on  tbe 
top  of  wfaiah.  ihegr  place  the  gbi  pipkia  aa 
a  hmp  with  gU  or  olsriied  batter  and  a  eotton 
wide  which  tfaay  light  and  ,woc^p«  poitiag 
aaioBa  before  it  l£iny  of  them  worship  de- 
parted spirila,  sonde  of  them  evil,  tome  of  them 
good  apirilB,  aad  others  which  they  deaigaate 
deviliy  aad  which  appear  only  at  nighty  aa 
ahadea,  all  believe  in  tranamlgration^  and  one 
mma  nientiaaed  his  hope  ip  be  re«bom  aa  a 
Biahomedan. 

The  Holijar  of  the  eeatia  of  the  peniaaiila 
wham  Oaaareie  ia  spoken  and  in  Ganara  Mem 
to  be  identiaal  with  the  Pariah  or  dher  raee  of 
the  other  diftriote,  and  Hke  the  htler  am  per* 
dial  alovea.  In  Coorg  the  Hdiyar  has  three 
braaohea,  the  Holeyavoo,  Yewan>Q  and  Paleroo- 
Soth  in  Oaaara  and  Coorg,  howerer,  they 
haw  other  deaigBations  prefixed  aaeh  aa  Maori 
Hoteyprooj  Byr  Holeyaroo ;  Murtha,  Balj^ 
Holeyaroo,  Kookha  Holeyaroo,  Badaya  Hdle- 
yaroo,  and  in  Ooo^,  Kembatta  Holeyaroo. 
Amongst  the  Maori  Holeyaroo^  prop^y  de- 
acenda  throngh  the  female  Ifaie.  The  Pariah 
aid  m  ooHivatioa  aad  reapiiq;,  yet  if  they 
touch  food  it  becomee  unclean, 

Sdkthc^ki  isgireaaaa  name  to  sntiBaate 
people  of  8indh,  who  are  large  men. 

Tbe  Pariah  of  the  Punjab  are  fine  powerful 
inen  and  tolerably  good  looking:  natime  gorern- 
menta  recognised  in  them  a  material  for  aoldiera 
taeflil  in  desperate  enterprises,  no  early 
flikh  reformers  tried  to  proseWte  these  men, 
but  with  very  partial  success,  though  a  few,  as 
SikhSy  obtained  a  respectable  position.  Chris- 
tiana also  hare  almost  failed  in  converting 
iheoL  Mr.  Campbell  regards  those  of  the  Pun- 
jab aa  Ariana. 

'  In  the  Panjaby  every  lat  Tillage  has  a  Pariah 
quarter  where  the  low  caste  people  reside  along 
with  the  Choorah.  They  are  the  ordinary 
laboniers,  who  do  ihe  {nfetior  eooly  work  and, 
accordibg  to  Mr.  Oampbril,  (p.  12 1 )  at  the  same 
time  are  the  outcasts  aoareogera  of  the  com* 
aiunit^,— but  this  s^enif  to  need  aome  re-eia*> 
miiiation.  in  Aaat  Berar/  the  Dher  divide 
themadfea  into  theSoaiaasi  and  the  Laryan 
Dher,  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry. 
Tbe  Somasai  dher  ridea  op  horaeback  io  their 
auurriagCy  the  Iiaryan  t)n  a  buUeek.  The 
Dher  are  fdw  north  of  the  Satpura  range»  aottth 
pfifae  Nagporeroad.  The  Dher  okaa  them* 
sdvea  aa  Andhwany  Somaasi*  Wad,  Larwan  ^or 
I^anron  and  Tkwan.  The  Efomaaki  and  Wad 
intemany. 

'  In  the  IbhfiClBh  eouttfif,  aadher  or  tthar^ 
imi  id  Urn  HDnanae  ooiuftiyi  aa^H4leit| 


tM  fidA  in  tta  anril  vifegm  ftt 
BMa»  lafaonreiai  hal4i  in  lbs  fiflUa»  haas 
some  have. ftelda  with  8  or  lOboHaakaaaAj 
the  *^  begar*'  orfoieed  labaur  woikasabodai 
Ma^g*    K  potail  Dhei  ia  oeaanosa] 
Dher  la  aaperioe  to  the  Mang*    The 
Csntel  India  are  said  tospbaaddssa 
ten* 

ThsHalaawar,  ot  Hokyarof    Hyaoia 
often  empkyod  these  aa  pooaa  aad 

HoUayer  formerly  osmetothe  wcakm 
nearly  qoite  naked  bat  am  said  to  eorrsipssij 
the  Dher,  and  to  tbe  Pidli  or  Phlfer  ia  the 

Halaya  Paika  or  old  Paik  are  a.Myaan. 

JiUiaiw  oi<fiow»mea,  niow  laaa  ia 

Tbe  Xdliaii  or  lUOaii  of  MoMmi  ami 
daddsvea. 

Milkmen, — ^The  milk  eellers  ia  ladil 
aettled  in  towns*  the  chief  trihea  era  Iks 
Oaola»  and  Dhangar.  Tbe  Gaola  take  than 
from  the  Sanscrit  '*  Go^  a  cow,  or-Mnl 
milk,  from  which  many  tribal  names  sii 
terms  have  sprung.  Amongst  others  isthi 
a  cowherd  race  of  nortlmn  India  vkaf 
and  attend  on  homed  cattle,  andaelltbsir] 
butter,  tec.  a  Gopi  is  a  women  of  that 
The  Qwalia,  Golla  or  Gopala,  ia  a  eai 
caste  and  occupation.  Oofakk  ia  a  esv- 
Gobar,  is  cowdung  and  Gaola,  ia  a  nilk 
The  Gaola  race  are  tall,  robnst   aai 
Thoae  of  the  Peninauk  of  India  bare 
aemblance  to  any  other  race  in  the 
They  are  pastoral  and  migratory. 

Tbe  GauHga  of  Myaore»  rear  bufi^i 
milk  and  ghee  and  accompany  camps, 
aonth  of  India,  about  Bellery,  the 
milkmen,  woolshearera,  eowhefda,,  eoi 
are  regarded  aa   Oree  golla   waflloe, 
golla  wanloo,  Hnndee  Coraba  wanlpe^ 
them  divisions  of  the  Shepherd  hwe  er 
keeper  who  are  all  of  the  aame  peopleeri 
intermarry.    There  are  aeveral  other 
of  this  tribe. 

There  are  3,050  Gaoli  in  the  Oomrasii 
trict  and  a  sa  race  in  ihe  Dekhan  they 
lanre  made  fair  people,  who  aseaok^ 
Wilson  mentlona  that  they  diatiagaisk 
selvea  as  Ahir  Oanlt,  a  Imttch  i^  tka 
Konkani  Gaoli,  nativea  of  the  Koakaai 
Lingayet  Gbmli  fottowersnf  timJi 
tarianism  hot  I  have  never  heard  of 
tinotions.    In  peninsiUor,  Lidia  their 
cbie^y  in.buffaloea  and  a  fiiw  cowl 

ISiere.ara  Gaoli  oewkeepefi,  bnt 
gakr  aommnaitiea,  eoattaied  throagk^ 
Proper  and  Oriaaa,  whets  iSktf 
Ahm,  aad  with' their  ooagsncsathe 
by  far  tbe  moat  nnawtoaa  Undn 
gal  and  Osnaa.    Tbey  aio  fpnakn,  bal; 
barge  part  a£  the  oaMvilanr  eaiiy 
an  doflMatioaarsaiUMid*  kOmJ^ltm 
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n|iMii^MdBgtt9flai»b4lBni^orte  Blii«rihd|     la  tbe  tailBnil%  ikij    Ma  ^kj  ilflMMi 

It  wbiMd floqtk  of  ladia.    Aa  Ahir  or  mp^  f  bkdc,  aiea^  of  alendar  aod  «|Mfe  faoaa,  tliey 
iMiUy  OoabiKoiiU  uttfar  dnam  of   sook 

I  AeJJbtrafe  Unda  thepheidt,  fbHowinfca 
K  fMoni  lile^  Aooordiiig  to  Wilton,  thejr  weio 
I  ffigitallj  in  4li«  wMt  of  ladia  hot  aie  notr 

Ed  orsrthe  eooatrj.  Ho  nentioos  tHat  t]i*y 
ge  tbMselvet  at  of  tbroa  noet,  Ihe  Naud 
MltaM(nMt)]n  ibo  Doab  ^  Jad  or  Yadu  iitDta 
f  illkeapporDoab  and  anttt  of  tlMjoiana  aad 
sliat<6o«vala)baBtaio  the  lowor  Boab  aad 
[tftmrn  of  Bwiavea,  bat  tribot  of  Ahirt  are  alto 
rMwaut  la  Bajpatanah  and  tke  Fai^ab.  Some 
*  if  tb  Jtd  Banta  have  beca  oonverted  to 
t  Mkoatdaaiinii  and  aio  kaown  at  Baa^ar.  In 
iki  kUi  dittrjet  thegr  ha^  beoome  mtanDned 
1  «tt  the  Gujar  and  Jat,  and  oonform  to  their 
I  Wifi^i  the  marriaga  of  the  atidoir  of  an.altfer 
:  Mar  bf  ike  aoxt  in  aenioritj.  The  Ahir 
rAttHliioirnrfafrlber  aouth  in  the  |ienintnla 
t.lM  Btiar,  nor  ia  Bnrmah.  Tho  Ahir  Oaott 
Dhaairar,  aeam  all  to  be  tbepherdt,  -  ihe 
laDerar^  are  kerdanen  and  irith  ihe 
dtaawd  of  the  aaoie  avoeatien  aa 
Th^  aro  e^teoond,  however,  of '  kur 
It  nanifati  by  the  Gopin  gfirlt  tong,  Gidi 
dan,  Ahir  kaoh'  iora,  akhir  jafe^  Ahhr. 
let  tpatUr  abaae^  ihoaehikl  of  Ahic.  iJier 
aie  bnt  aa  Ahir  ia  eatte* 
fika/Hffor  of  the  llahratta  aad  Telagn 
are  tho  Kom^bora  er  Oommhar  of  * 
Oaitma  diitviotB.  The  Dhangar,  in  TeHn* 
in  twelve  tribea  who  do  not  eat  to- 
ner interaiany.  In  the  eenire  of  the 
they  are  thepherde  and  waoh 
kitchen  arardeoerty  and  labonrera.  Ia 
iB  eonatrv  of  Raoignrh  and  Chota  Nag* 
thtfo  ia  a  tiflio  of  thit  name^  tome  of 
detosnd  periodioally  into  ^k»  plaint  for 
4  Tho  Dhaogar,  an  Galoot ta  are  \a* 
(OampbeU  p.  83.)  Mr.  Hodgtoa  de* 
ibet  tho  Okangar  aa  of  Moagol  origin. 
Udaaa  look  tteadfaatly  at  aay  nam  of 
raae^  an  abif|aitanaa  Dhangar  for 
kad  aay  if  a  Mongol  origin  ia  .not 
ly  latoribed  oa  hat  faoe  Y  There  are 
of  Iheaa  ia  Oamraoti.  Bat  it  ia  not  known 


aro  quite  disaimilar  from  ihe  Oaoli,  In  pertonia 
appearanoe^  and  all  ihoaheep  (kuro,  Sjimatica,  a 
9heepX  are  ander  the  Karubaru  or  Kunuabai^ 
care.  They  are  alto  wholly  dittinct  from  the 
Ydayaa  or  Tadava  Tamnliaii  eowherd  raofv 
who  are  known  ia  all  ihe  Tamni  eoontxy  aa 
'  Fillai'  or  ton,  and  in  ail  probability,  the  dit** 
ported  Knrambar  or  Dhangar  ot  ihe  Peninania 
of  India,  aome  of  theoi  ia  towna  and  othera 
almott  nomade,  are  ihe  fragmentt  of  ihe  great 
thepherd  race  who  held  away  in  tho  Arooi  dia^ 
iiiet  in  ihe  early  oenluiiea  of  the  ehiiaiiau 
eoL    See  page  73. 

The  GcUa  ia  aomeiinea  employed  aa  a 
cathier. 

The  Mirda  are  a  caste  of  migratory  thep^ 
herHt  in  the  south  of  India. 

The  cowherd  and  barber  are  of  iho  better  q|l 
the  tervile  tribet,  but  the  Knrumbar  or  Dh»n*>' 
gar,  and  the  Oaola  dairy  men,  keep  aloof  Irom 
each  other. 

ZeatTier  toorhera, — In  B^rar,  tlie  workers  in* 
leather  atsert  that  they  cpositt  of  12)  castes,' 
amongst  whom  are 

» 

The  Dbort  who  are  tannert,  make  water«» 
baeketa  and.  water  aaoka  or  ilie  pakhal  and. 
mathak* 

KuUar  Bandela  ehamar,  both  a  tanner  and  a 
ahoomak^r. 

The  Mahiaita  chamar,  a  ahoe-maker* 

Tho  Parderi  chamar,  a  cobbler. 

Th^  Maag  ehamar,  who  make  taodalt. 

The  Mahomedaa  chamar,  who  ia  a  book- 
tuadeF* 

The  Ketaiii  who  make  sheet  and  tandalt  aad 
labour  iq  the  fieldt,  at  teed  and  harvett  timet* 
The  Katai  are  identical  in  personal  appear* 
anee  with  the  ehuckier  (chakili)  of  the  very  touik. 
of  India* 

The  ChaaMritt  Aarangabad,  wonhip  Xar^ 
amma  and  Sitla,  They  amrry  wheanader  ag^ 
amongst  themtelvea,  proceeding  oa  foot. to  tho 
goddeas  Sitla  whote  thrine  they  cireumamku* 
latoive  timet*  The  ezpente  it  about. a  hun- 
dred rupeet.    They  tpeak  hind!.    They  bum 


hen  aa  in  bmgvrh  and  ChoU  Nagpor,  their  dead,  but  tome  very  intelligent  men  at 
M  »kill  poople  ;  or  aa  in  Tetiagaaa,  they  Aurungaba4,  did  not  know  thai  anything  fol- 
ultivitore';   or  aa  in  tha  aouth  of  India,   ipwed  drath.    Tl^e  detignationt  of  tanaere  and 


iaitivitore 

are  ahapborda  and  waavoia  ia  wooL  JAany 
Dhaof^  are  aettlod  in  tho  towna  of  iko 
off  India,  oooapied  aa  laboorart,  kiteken 
aaia  and   dairymea  and  tke  Dhangar  in 
k  of  India  anraaga  ihemtdfaa  aeoord* 
Tka  Tiliag  Dhuigar  are  taiikmaa  and 
of  oooraa  woollena ;  tha  Mahiatta  Dhaa* 
aattla  aad  aboap.  and  elari^thoir 
Iter  iato  §ki;    t|io  itaagar  Okangav  fn 


leaiher  workere 

CUotfiaii. .M.«.  m.Gak, 

llidiga  Madhara  ...Cah. 
Chttokler Eko 


C&akili Tin, 

Hsdigt...  ••••..  .M»..«Tsi^ 
Modira  wsalu  n 

Ghsmar Hivd«  |  Kadgolu... •••.«.        », 

Khtng  ^ ^ HiHa,  I  ]Udlief»,p,M*«.*        »»    i 

Those  ealled  Mang  ok  Mhasg  are  aoatta^ 
throogk  all  tke  noriken  parte  of  thopeainauUu: 
ia  tho  Bonki^  freaideacgit  ia    Maharathtin^ 
•Gnxeriti  Candeiah«  tka  GmNlP.«nd  K^oliipoilpi  . 


aa: 


-'^e  l<Mtl(^r-irork6ri'%r0  'perils^  ibe  nioat 
Kn^bfo  oTull  t%«'8eteM-tnioe»  '  ia  the  mvAhii 
^dia.  In  the  tilUiKiss 'tb«jr  dweQ  outside  the 
%a1l9^  f6T  t^e]|^  ette  deemed  'w^lieily  nnotean:  They 
aretarinen/'^qrk'erk  in  hiir  hidee  andlefcthetf 
Mie  ahyl' harness  makers;  tDMengersisostvengers, 
aiid^xieculittnidrs.'  They  are  never  liofsebeepen* 
Theft"  Bvoeiitic^frs  are  the  meet  aft)|}ecty  and  only- 
k\  viery '  fe^ '  hate  evtr  been  knoif  n  '  to:  hare  ike' 
ibit^ify  tty  reAd  or  write.  The  race,  ava  rale,«n; 
6r^'dai;k'blaek  hue^  »kort  in>  stature^  and  of 
Vert  sleiider  frames   lo  wet  *  limbs  particularly 
dffght  an^  calf  imd   foot  dielicate.    They,  still 
^t  dreahirdsthatniost  i^oes  regard  as'uacleMi.' 
Id  villages  they  perform  the  lowest  ipenial  offi*- 
•e8/eudh>at  mease«^r<  ^^^  ;scaY^ni;ers,  i^nd 
are  paid  by   portious  of  the  crops   and  some . 
enraU  {rnvjUege^c  b^t  are  not,;perJ?aitt;«d;tp  resjde 
within  the  Tillage.  The  Aiadaru  ^ud  M^digami 
df  Ooerff^aff^ptedial  slavf^  i^nd  seem  i^en^ical 
wkth  thie  r«oe...  The  Madaru^pxakebasl^tSr'  ^!^* 
Northeralndi&.aod  io  6^Pg<^(  ^\w  ^fhaipafj  are 
a  low  caste  race,  workers  in  hides  and. ieatlic^r, , 
tanners   and.  aho^  and    harness  makers,  and 
there  form  the  great  biilk.  Qf  the  labour^Vs, , 
taking  the  place  of  the  'pariah   of  the  penin- 
sula.    There  are  many  sections  throughout  the 
Hyderabad  cbuntry  and  in  Berat  they'*erve>a8 
s'cateng&r;  'guide,  'Watchratin'  atod  eseeutibBefv 
Their  siii^nature  mark  is  a  knife.  They  ario  part 
df  'the  Balath'  and  like  the  FiHah' ate  vhe  pre- 
dial slaves  of  the  village     The  Pen<H  -^Mang^ 
are  atbletse.     The  Mhahg  wdrsfiip  thJ  leatlier 
ropes  whiph  they  make;  -They  also  rMik'e  eakies, 
whioh,  they  ptac^  on  tlie  ]^nmnd  'aYid<)tbl  it^iflve 
sUheJ,  'iind  i  h'fnp,  aiid  ^ohhip'theseC    'Tliey 
ijso  worship  ^he  spirits  of  departed    meri<  wii^i 
havi  led  eviriiV^s:    Th&f  «Jlrf?m  the  r%h«  J  to 
bavd;  ^r  tbM[  (^iU  and  eamejk  and  h'OMds 
th^t  dil^'  o^'Aisease  but  this  is  disputed  by^  the* 
.fther  antl  in  the  ^hge  of  Dangopuni;  in  1866' 
and  1867,  this  point  was  for  20  months,-  under 
liii|gJl(ioi|';  'thnf'ujliiiiate!  decihioa  heia^jn  fa«qur 
ol'llienDiHir.    In  the  aerthem  Sekhan  ar^  the 
eedfidifs  Min^  Gaioro ;  i^oUac  Mang  ;  Dakhin 

]  Ttie^J^^g-Garoro,  are  also, sty  led'  **  Pha«' 
ra^tl     or.  Migrants,  as '  'tjiey  have  /  no   settled ' 
•Jbo^etttk. move  from  place  to  place,  begging  * 
their  ;aen  ^i^dyomen  f^ssume  btVer  clothes,  and 
smear  their  foreheads  with   tlie   red  ki)iku,"a 
mixture  of   tnrf^^rie    and ,  safflow'ef. '    Tncfjr 
ifao  affe 'i^dHjUfbrs  and  slelglitof  hand  .idebtej 
^om  which' they  have  their  name  (jarori.  '  The 


The  DttbMk  lDi|B|rte9iEa:hmltt  lalr  m 
kspm  theidafe  ftim,  aMlalso  kbovm,  Wi| 
Wood,  i^rrj..girl8  tuidor  algai  Ml^ai  Urn  kdii 
Hauuman  bat  worship  at  a  distanee^  bttf 
not  «ibwed  to  approaoh.  They,  like  thb  puiik 
and  the  hamble  native  ehristtai4  are  alMfnU- 
bited  approachtUg itha  baaaeofanfhiaiiiiMt 
ataad  tome  yaida  aff  aad  iatioiafte  Mi  pnHi» 
by  calling  out  babai,  or  <  mahanj,  or  4*«  «i 
likethe  Dhierevary^.  thing*  ithejr  ba(»e  bfoighl 
and- eroiy  thiag  they  toaeh  aad  ttie  pUae  if' 
tooah  is  unolaattj  If  it  be  a  «aetoldiikiii» 
parsed'!  through  ife,  and  if.  cloth  oif  otbcroMi' 
rial  il:  is  •  ivartked^' or  <spfctnkled  Kith  witw,« 
placed. on- the  grottiid  for  earth  fnlriflflilioih  t 
:  They  Mount  on  horaaback.  in,  j^oeoMioil^ 
their  marriage  whiok/.t^ej  (prohibit  tbBki^' 
and.Ted' or  oilman.  "  ....•> 

.  'Tbey  do  naA  Qtoally  elaiaa  dead  Wtelniii 
a.  rlf^it'but  beg  poridona .  from  the  Dhw* 

:They>wx>iahip  goneraUy  latt  the  laadWift 
or  v^age^'.  gokb,  the  AttimuDk  the.ii*  ^ 
Mata^  tf  nabba^^Miav  D^i,  £aB((pbS|  mi  ter 
Mangir  ior  ghotta  ofdeoaaaod  xtUAm.  <  Ji* 


men  also.beat.the  dhobk,  when  prfictisihg.l^h^iv 
coloring- triokev  '•'   "-  .:» 


gif  is  thB»'>fbnn  of  a-  hiima»  baiag.sBgnfeiM^ 
siMr'mr.eofqper^,  iotisided  let  lepriseDlaM 
caaaocbfather'or  mother,  aomatimcB  it  iia  nm 
ket  <df  xsopper  oonteiiiAi|[.  iai;ailvetf.iigfMfflfii 
maii«.^  Thai'Mangir  ia  worshipped  lat  Um  Ml 
and  dussara  andoiamaa.iaikd'faU  Dsoaerfi 
annive'iiiafiaK  i:'Tha  :figu»  >ia*.«Qftki|iei.lf 
washi^gT  'and)barning  frankiricanse.  tTiMy«b|^ 
or.bnindiheir  daadt  •<  They. iplaca .the  OHftA 
thoigBound^.  thearbvinga  polliil/af  watate 
thei  r!aer,-ponr  itionithe.bodfiaad  oomtii 
!dehd.7with.«arthi  ifter-  three  days  tk«MM 
fodd  aad;plaoait  oirer  the  4aad.  TkcflNP 
doubCfui  aa  to  .iransdiigritMi.  *  •    4^ 

Dhar.^  Hind.  T^k.  DhoHbi  £aa..I)liif«| 
Mahratta  arti  found  if n^  noeti  of  tiM 
viUagcaof  ioafchem  India.  They>aiel 
lHit>ata  reairdedi-'aslhindua,  and^  nldfea^M 
Diberand;Mhah|^,  anesida  within  the  vil 
They,  worship  %he  earthen  jar  iki  wkidi 
hidea  am  rteeped,.  plaoing  vainiiliaa..fi 
They  do  siotparUke  hf  anhvala  tM.dia 
diseaaeu  >Thej?  navler  devote  theit  yoaig 
to  ibe  ^oda  -  i  They  are' loobadtti  :by  thi 
orBhsalasivile^  and:  are  ao^.aaiooiated 
eating  or  iotennaiaying.  :T4ie  Dhor  Met 
f^tTfahoit^  men^  with"iwali  ilev^laped. 
wide.'faodsv  Kgibl  eeohned  ayea^  many  of 
wilh  E'ligbijmititaelieiaiid  inidi  .tlw  fi»| 
they  present  andafaoei«tfe  ifamgqi  oiigi& 
naflreceatihb  ladigeihornad  aaltla^  the  eoa^ 


*  falo^  of.baUoek>nor  da  they,  eat  dead 
bntffoark,:fiah,4aeB,4(oatMa9d  akeep'afthll« 


^>The  'Hdtlflr^^AM^g-iM  villati^  hniisicians  ;  lat  I  fwliitThef  naaa^.iaitb«reNrn*rihetiiakiafAi' 


nlifH«f^s/play  '<fnHWi  Mnaai,  a aiuiioai  wood; 
iifAi^iriiient  ^and* beatP«ho-daSa $<: tfaef' hia dso i 


ma»iage  ptoctoionc^M  btatteek,  aad  mM 

thtgr  an^inolUenli^adatosfiliroqfMl  aa:ai  MP 
,The  objects  of  their  worship  wntimf^immm 


fiDEtl 


IBOU. 


itiief  wteUj  oowdunf  a  •nmll  vpot  ,m  tbenr 
iOD  wltioh  thef  favni  inoenMi  place  flowett, 
Ivkntenoake^eovend  viihiice^  bow  dowa, 
kip  aid  bkI.  The-'deit^ri  thus  SftvoM, 
iimly-  whon  I  aair  al  Oodj^hir  said,  ^waa 
AdiBi,iwbofli)thfly  aoafeide^  t^bt.Maba 
ud  ioqttiijr  elMled  liia  infotMHIion  that 
M  tsJOinilai  iieal:o(  Pitnderpoi«»  i$  a 
naaed  JBawa^  or  S^ftber,  Adam*  Tb^ 
^amhippad  AifOhathav^wbomUiay  deBii^nate 
ftibBbawani  at  Taljkpan,  but<  Kbandoba  at 
i,  alta  reoaifea  thair'  varabip. .  Xba 
gmdiaBa  bowaveff  4q(.  not;  parmiA.KiB 
ttfappioaob  noRf  to  ibe  idola,  at  tbair 
otwdrkoTB  in  aUaa  and.Udtt  aiakeatbam 
Tbey  bury  iba  daad  laihoi  bate  lall^n 
staanaUpai  andeboleraf  but  ibpaa  froVi 
otto' ^iaaaaaa'ara  ^buniad.;  a  pragoaat 
4|iog  ia/burwad«  Thai  make  leatbar 
Udea,  aad  manuCaciare  aueb  aiiiclaa.aa 
forr  watar  puf  poaaii  tba  mot  buoket 
TboUad  pakfbal. ' 

ToUtpt'ihe  Tamni  people'  (a  a   village 
it  who'  waits  upon  the  trillagere,     The 
ie  Totii,  doea  tba  hiimbfoat  part  of  the 
work,      •     •  •  ' 

R^ar  of  poimbatore  are  aettled  there  from 

^•^In  tba  Iraet  lying;  betiireea  tba  My.- 
aad  Hjden^abad  and  Mabratta  territoriea, 
reral  petty  Bovereigntiea,  such  aa  that  o[ 
ihob.of  BabaganapnUyl  a  9yuc)  family,  in 
it  of  tbe. Ceded  Diafricta,  until   1839, 
itban.naboba   of  Kurnool.  iruled  on  the 
bank,  of  the  Ti^mbudra  river,    further 
tke  fieddi  chief  of  Gad wal  ;  the    Mab- 
ebief  4)f     Sundoc^,  one  of    tbe   Ohorr 
family  ;  tbe  kahetriai  rijah   I^arapati   of 
iab^  Ibai  dtaoasdanl-oi  the  great  ling 
of  Yijiftnaggiir,  wbo  vtaa  owertbioara  by 
ilaMKliotti  cf  tba  mabamadan  kinga  of 
ladabtf'JLarUmrgaby  BijApiare.aiid  .Abmadw 
r;  the  Patban*  nabaJbaofi'Shahnoor  tUe 
liieCl«inatalOtiniiia<kiBgnvb«Bd  Akak^ 
fead  >«t  i  QfanorgaaUb-  add'  Bedar  Sbarapole 
le  deaatUdantwoaf.  thsii  B^der  racddteB, 
tNhBk»)tiiiwMiia Anniiigpbeb,  foraidghaiiiat 
iaiege  of.Saja^QrorgGanllad.A.aiDalLften'itoyy 
"^fjSavOipr^Doah.  ..Tha^a^er .la^c  )|ave 
^V^  ti|co>aip^a^ .  aoY^igntiep^.^^c}  .aoqie 
.iifc  S^rajpoi^  W?  t^^)?*  wellpadc, 

Ba^cr  raeia[m  pafla  of  l^yapr^  Jfonn  a 

rablj^  *part.  pf;  tb0.pQpulati9n  ,and  bavp 

po)]gi(fabip9,  ai^,  i^  Ceylon  tt»cre  rer 

♦.fr»fffiSttV9f  aHrior.«*P*tW!le4.Yieilr 


I  .    lo 


:U 


I  JhfS^  n$mo  »  ymanxibf* .  ^maMf aad»  HMek, 
Baida,v  Baidara,;  Waidia;  Yedda^/^Yadaig^  Y^daa, 
Vedaa  avid  Bedaiii '  .They,  are  tba  raoa^Jifbo 
gai^fe  tbair.  name  to  thePindava  wba  barvaiaaad 
Ceritnd  India  for.  nearly  50  yearly  SQiDOrof 
ibem  have  baeoaaa  mahomedana.  ',,'•} 

.  Thft  Baidar  of  Beder  8horapore,t  drink  ap«rilbi» 
eat  the  bag^  eroeodilei  potoirpine  ;(8araal) 
mania,  Ali)  Iguana, ibulkwk,  oowy  buffalo,:  cbt, 
rat)  bandicoot,  fMua  giganteiia)  and  Jerbaaral.  . 
'  Tbe  Baidara.  Wanldo,  'leU.  of  Bellary,  an 
.mahamedana^  keep  numeroaa  ]iittle  botaea  wbieb 
.thay.uae  lor  aarfiage*  They  are  great  aUvriarb 
and  bare  baaa:of  uaa  in ,  aemral  military  opera* 
tiona.  .'    f    .       ! 

Tbe  Pla4iiri  are- mantionad  in  la^an  biatory 
-aa  aariyiM  tba:  qomiaettcvmeiifc  of  theltigbteenth 
oeutury>(  .aeveral    banda  followed   the'  Mahf- 
.raita  ara»iaa in  theireHidy  ware  iiii.Hiiido^ii. 
They  ware  divided  into  durrab,  or  tribeai  fbiV* 
-aaanded  by;airdara,  or /chilBfa^.aad  people  of 
eyaay  ooiaatiy  and  of  awer^  rdigipn^  were^iodia- 
ieriminately  eniioUed  in  thiahetarogeneoua  com- 
munity, a  harae  and  aword  being  deemed  aufll- 
iiieat'qiifdifiaatiQtia  for  admiaaion.    A .  common 
in^ateati  k:ept  them  united  :  aoma  of  tba  ohiafa 
aeqaired  weallb   and  renown  in  tbe  Mabratta 
wara,  they  aeified  upon  landa  which  they    weia 
•afterwarda  tacitly   permitvad   ta-  retain^    and 
-tranamitted,  witb  ibeir  eatatea,  tbe  aervicea  of 
thear  adhereota  tortbeir>  daaoendanta.— (Ue^ia. 
Myth.  Mind, p.  S98)      .. 

i^«to^  ara  a  dark  colored^  apara  and  ainewy 
migratory  vace,  iin  t(ba  oentra  of  tbe  peuinanl^ 
of  India,  who  are  uauatly. regarded;  aa  idantioai 
with  tba  Pindara  that  oyerran  the.  aoutb  of 
India*  They  are  found  reaidlBgjn  anoat  Of  iha 
TiUagea  nctftb  of  tba  Tuml>.udrafiver«  .Tbagr 
poaaea^  aoMkll  aatirapanieai.o^  vhiiab  tbey  bring 
tba  graaa  that  Ihey  cap  in.tliie  jwaglaai  and  jotber- 
wiae  act  aa  oarrieri|„bu(  lbiBy..mi)!;fbt  at:  any  9H^ 
ment  beooma  actlva. mat audera,  ...Tbay.aro  alaf 
acreep  or  tatti^makara^  aad  a  ifer  baya  baaoAa 
agr^suUpnal  or.  engage  in  horae  dfl^liog.-  iTIiey 
ele4 .  a  ipjbiaf,  to  wboak  U>ey  give  tba  jai^k  :Uf 
Siaaalflan  They  aro.aU  mabp^edana  and  they 
nae  J  ^,  diateot  tp,  w^ieh,  tbeiy  giva  tba-tnana'  jk 
I^)iavpra^bi(^p9iche. :  -.„...    ^  ; .  ,.••...1 

..,.yba  r(»r^7?^o4.knp^^  *^  ^*l  .KambftR  ii 
^l^are^jQb&^^ri'in^I^^  Dt^khani  ^nd  .]Lo>ai!  Ja 
tb^.^br^t^^  iaa.,lf^ai)dering;bi^ck  Btfm^  Bail 
JLa^ibfir,  ^eana  .bHllopJf  WaclMW?it)»,.  bnt.tbaj 
/^tyla;thep(vaeNea  Tar^wjt  ^l^ej.iylaadartfKm 
yill^gptoiriUsgoi,  principally,  ift  tb#  Itotbam 

jQanare^^  apei^kiBg  f^^^^fyr.  ..'.  ::  j,i  m  .  > 
.  Thfi  JhmviT.pr  ^<^i^*w  9«^Niby..yieipaalfaa 
5bfitu,;fnaja,.i|randieiing.  rJ^ci-jjtl^ir.  iromaia  atf 
atblet8e.,ai^d  eommon,-  . ,  ,  ic    / 

[  The  Kili^K^atr^tJ^ikpqr  ffi.K9ta)i|9«>  am 
wi^nderfiig.aawnitrpl^  .  Manjf,  4#qiaa  ,bfti|e.bfaii 


mDU. 


is  ths  amitlMni  liabmtte'  omntqr  i 
.«r  fertrjiiMiiy'KoU  «iid  Barktir,  ire  thetornw 
mottt  Mvally  employed,  but  Muddikpor  k  tlie 
dwigiiatioii  thrfr  apply  to  theoiBelvet.  They 
•re  generally  tell  and  powerfol  aienr,  with  an 
olive  yellow  eompleKion  ami  are  floW  yery 
.ftttmerous  thiongbout  that  plirt  of  India ;  they 
aay  thai  their  original  locality  waa  the  village 
of  Talieot  near  the  town  of  Sorapeor,  and  that, 
•bowevef  far  they  have  diapened,  all  daaa«8 
oontinae  to  apeak  the  Mahratta  tongue,  though 
it  is  reqaiaite  Ihey  ahoald  atfain  likewiae  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  oeuotriea  in 
whieh  th^  wander  to  enable  theai  te  gain  a 
livelihood. 

Bh^f/^Oy  tEe  wi^l  hunter  race  of  tndia,  called 
Pardhi,  Him  Pardhi,  Shikari,  and  Him  Shi*- 
kari.  Though,  aeeiningly,  very  poor  and  hanble 
they  are  a  nrigratory  and  predatory  tribe. 
They  snare  wild  animala  which  they  bring  for 
4ale  into  towns.  Thty  also  eaptare  the  liurger 
beasts  of  prey.  They  work  in  certain  traota 
■of  I  country  which  they  call  their  jungle,  each 
•section  keeping  to  their  own  circle. 

SoUgam,  according  to  Buchanan^  are  a  ntde 


then^  <i  aiiiMi  ebtait^  to  cigi^tf  feiM  m 
t^xurdHmtj  Kfe,  b«t  tkey  ate  ueuwdiied  M 
^ill  inauficiently  dviiised  to  W  left  «Etti| 
the  aid  Vkd  protection  of  Govemneiit 
eon  paid  to  them  ia  abovt  Ba|^  1,800  a 
dome  who  raaide  on  the  oatakiria  of  thai 
eome  a  little  more  in  contact  with  the 
world ;  bot  theiir  ordinary  locality  is' in  tha^ 
deptha  of  the  foresta,  bnnealh  the  afai 
pending  branches,  and  only  nbont  tea  or 
fanriliea  bftre  htita  undo  fA  braAehet  ef 
In  statute  they  are  about  tlM  atme  ei»  i 
hindii  people  around  them,  A  ^f"^*^ 
dark  baawboo  celoar,  bnt  ordimfly 
Mack.  .  Ttoe  men  are  taller  and  mom 
the*  the  Tkmul  race,  the  wbmen  am  di 
clad.  Tbe  men  wear  only  the  lai^oti. 
have  deaf  skina,  but  a^ffsr  aaeh  ftont 
They  seem  to  ose  warn,  aattb  baths 
Their  food  oonaiata  of  wild  fMta  aatf 
pifftioularly  tboae  of  thelGattdad^  SM 
onia  grandie,  Unn.)  n  lew  wild 
yams  and  the  leaves  of  OappaHa  honMI^' 
the  wild  bean,  Oanavalia  viroea, 
fish  and  flesh    of    every  kind.     Thflf 


tnt>e  inhabiting  the  eouthem  ghauta,  which  '  with  the  bow  and  fish  by  toreh  Kghi^ 


are    pohgamiata,  have  up  to  four 
seven  chi^ren*    They  bury  or  bnm  thait: 
and   pour  libations  on  the   grave. 
average  5  ft*  4*  in.,  in  height  and  Iba.  Ij 
Weight.    The  women  average  4  ft  (f  *" 


aeparate  Coimbatore  from  Mysore^— (£Kn(2ooa, 
Vol.  l.J 

YafuHd^i^-W  may  aerve  to  illnatrate  one  fea- 
ture of  this  oountry  and  ahow  how  long  and  ef* 
lectually  a  race  may  remain  sequestered  In  it, 

to  notice  this  rude  tribe.    TlonKh  residing  ap  I  height  and  Iba.  83  in  weight.     Thertf 
to  within  20  mites  of  Medina  with  it»  500,000    20,000  of  them  in  the  Nellofe  ~ 

C»ople,  though  surrounded  by  the  actire  and 
dustrloua  Tamui  and  Telugu  people  and  poe^ 
aesaiug  the  readiest  meana  ofcommanication  by 
ihe  Palioat  marine  lagoon  and  Oocbnme's 
^nal,  they  are  nevtrtheleas  almoat  in  the  loweat 

atate  in  whieh  human  beings  can  remain.  ^^  _  «_.^^  ^ « 

The  Yanadi  dwell  iu  the  forests  of  the  Sri-    the'uiU  ir^rigrawirim/an'Totfc^^ 
liankottah   mottab  an  island  of  the  Chingle- j  through  Neliore,  N.  Arcot  and  Cudd' 
put  CoUeotorate.    They  beld  little  or  no  inter* 
with  their  more  civiliaed  neigbbours. 


They  have  little  intenigence  cannot 
to  ten,  converse  but  little  with  aach 
ate  moi^  taciturh  with  atrangera, 
presence  even  alarms  them,     ^be 
Speak  is  said  to  be  Tamul,  and  a 
it  is   stated.  oc6upy  the  DOighboiitiiliffl 


lai^l 


oourae 

Until  recently  their  ordinary  avocationa  were 
the  gathering  of  th6  wild  produciaof  the  forests 
which  the  offioera  of  Government  bought  from 
them  at  rates  lower  than  the  ordinary  market 
prices,  and  paid  them  in  kind,  with  grain,  and 
iIothes«  Latterly,  hbirevlBr,  a  few  on  tbe  out- 
akirta,  have  thken  to  charcoal  burning  and 
wbed-felling,  and  they  are  now  alto  paid  part- 
fy  in  money,  changes  Which  bifng  thebi  icote 
teeotttad  Wltli  the  aiettled  people  around  them. 
AxL  effert  waa  ande  in  1%S^,  to  indnoe  tbem  to 
engage  in  agricultiife,  but  neither  that  nor  aub» 
ae()ttedt  attconpta  to  persuade  them  to  i^ear  cat- 
tie  and  ^sbec]^  have  Sttcceeded.  in  1857,  Oo^ 
verament  eatablished  a  ackbol  hit  their  children, 
iffd  ftitkf  to*  fifty  acholara  were  lately  in.  attend- 
ttieto,  fbf  eaeb  of  w&omi  an  ^llowancei  in  grain 
M^gWett,   TIM  M  of  wmi  1tM  ^(m^fXitA 


TilU  are  k  xaee  liw^ag  aaJiamiala 
or  aia  hnta  on  the  ontakirta:  of  moal 
villages  in  tbe  diatriot  of  Gbimdapii^ 
aometimea  oaUnd  Tenadi  Tlmy  nw 
They  have  Mongol  featnna,  tba 
scant  hair  on  tbe-Hpi.  or  akin  aad  ■• 
They  anr  polygaiiiiata.  May  cat  all  ai 
aioepttba  flesh  of  tbeioow*  ■  Thegf .  dig 
wild  chay  root.  Tber  armgw  Inighi'af 
waa  5  ft.  S  ia.  MiA  wirigbt  lb»  M.  •    r 

Korawa,   iritb  tbeir  attb-diViabMr 
Bajantri  Or  G^on  Kbrthra  et  9oM 
(2)  Teiing    Korawa  or  TjkM    Ki 
KoUa.  Eorawa,.  and  (4).  Soli 
race  fn.  the  peuhiaela  of  ItSiL    the 
Korawa,  or  Goonchee  Kooitoe,  aia* 
Whoaa  original  eoofntty   thtaf  n    ^ 
taita  no  knowledge.    TktftiiiMBt 
naual  tioga  of  bindooa  aroaiid  tftami   fit 


lllHi;^r 


/imu. 


.]|R  (MiimiiiiitiMi  ih^  Myle  tlMmMfte^'  *  Yer- 
'^   nd  tliey  give  the  uttM  appellation  to   the 
in  irhiah  tiMy*  hold   ooBUAunioatton 
edi  other.    Some  of  them  seem  to-  ha^e 
oomrerted  to  the  brahminioal  faith,  and 
low  of  the  vaiehnava  aeot.     With  the  ex- 
of  the  cow,  almoet  all  animala  are  uaed 
Am  as  food .    Their,  dead  are  burned, 
*lleKnika,  ibo  ealted  Yerkal,  Terkalvadn 
-wiaiu,  Yem^kedi,  Yera-kellu,  Emkuiu- 
in  the  Caaarese  part4>f  the  peoiDiula  bf 
oniipy  themselTes  ottentibly  as  baaket- 
•ad  ia  fortune  telling.      But  they  are 
ily  predatory  and  steal  girls  whom  they 
to  proatitiilion.    :They  are  found  in  mat 
»oa  the  oatskirta  of  most  towns, 
Tflrink  of'  the  Nelloie  District  are  mi- 
oat  and  baaketF-makers.  naing  '  the 
aad  leaflets  of  the  date  palm.     They 
Hike  wooden  oembsy  wovk  as  labourera, 
[a  kw  have  aettled  «nd  engaged  in  eultiva- 
Thqr  rear,  piga,  poultry,  donkeys  and 
'  iat  the^  fleah  of  •  moat  animals.    They 
ly  ofa  dark  brown  oolonri  the  men  are 
I  tod  Kght  make,  but  hardy,  with  low  lore* 
iiaaU  eyes,  abort  aoae;  They  wear  only  a 
of  doth  and  ihej  tie'  their  hair  in  a  knot 
their  hrow.-»(Aa(/oiir  m  Madras^  Jour^ 
itdause,  Va.  18,  p.  i.)    They  admit 

U  do  not  remarry-  their  widows. 

Fkeneh  aaya  thera^is  a  rude  niiei?iliied 

the  Kiatnah  district,  who  am  bird  oatoh* 

||ad  who  ha?e  no  least  oy  mnsioat  their  mar> 

k^tthebridegrboms  pay  a  fineor  price  of 

"^  to  the  brides?  parenta;*    The  men  have 

fcHa  olech.    They  are  said  to  eat  oats, 

tqninela,  rat9,parrota'  and  minahs. 

ire  birds,  rear  pigs  and  donkeys  and  liye 

in«  badceta  and  mats  ffom  the  palm 

The  women  are  sooth-eayers.    These 

^io  be .  the  Korava  raoe^ '     • 

^  Prolasaor  Wiison  mentiona  the  Kora* 

t^  a  hill  aad  foreat  tribe  in  the  Carnatie 

bamboo  mate  and  bashets  and  carry 

'M  from  market  tantatket*    K  Korawa 

iahabil  the  Pakhal  hills  and  near  the 

area  mignttoiy  race 'in  Goorg,  of 
tiia,  with   eoarae'  faatarea,  bkek  and 
hair^  they  are  laboorera  and  are  be* 
to  have  -come  lipoar   Malabar.    Their 
iasaid  to  reeembla  Malayalam  ;  they 
apirita  and  hate  no  priceta* 
I,  Apeacefnl  and  imioeant  migntory 
ad  in  Myadre  and  the '  TUugu  ooba^ 
I'Vho,   aboQt  the  'beginning  of  the    Idth 
were-  driyen  -  from  theiv  honaha  -  by  op* 
,    .  '       -   *  •     •      • 

^Awo^,  aretaiAand^roihd-iiiakers/   . 
mo^'*ofkeh  written  Banjare:  aVe  eailed  aloe 
miim,  Umba^ir  lhit*badif,  and  Binjtura. 


(Their  Oafeajeee' name  is'Herkeri.'  The  name  pf 
Banjaraisaappoaed  by  BUiotto-be  dertred  fnim 
the  Sanscrit  Bim^,  a*  merehant.  -  Sfaakspeare 
derires  ia  from  the  Persian  Birinjar,  a  rioe-ear- 
rier.  In  the  Dasa  Knmara  Cheritrai  a  work 
written  by  Dandi,  mention  is  made  of  a  cock- 
iight  in  a  Bttigara  oampi  but  the  Bunjara  are 
even  indicated  by  Airian  as  one  of  the  olasses 
of  Indian  soeiBty;  They  are  phiefly  wandering 
grain,  merchants  and  aalt  merchants^  bnt  nSany 
have  settled  down  in  the  tract  nnder  the  north- 
em  hilla  lying  between  Goruekpoor  and  -Hard- 
war.  Seme  are  mahomedans  and  say  they  came 
from  Miiltae.  Those  of  western  India  are 
vanally  Ohariuia^  and  theirv  sacred  character  ia 
a  great  protection  to  them.*  The  Bnnjara  of 
Berar  haf<e  been  greatly  predatory  and  aft 
being  remored. 

'   The  Turki  Bunjam^  who'  are 'mostly  carrien^ 
bave  86  tribes  or  *'got/' 

The  Beifl  Buigara  have  11  '*  got."  they 
came  from  Bhatnir  and  are  now  in  Pilibit  and 
Kant,  and  many  are  weavera  and  medical  men. 

The  Lubana  Banjara  have  11'*' got''  are 
mostly  agricaltareK-  They  daim  to  be  descend^ 
ents  of  Ghmr  brahmina  and  to'  have  left  Bunt^ 
humibor'in  Auningseb'stime^ 
.  The\  Mookeri  Banjara  claim  to  have  come 
from  Mecca,  and  to  reside  in  Jhnjjur.  They 
have  16  *' gdt.*'  • 

.  '  The  Bnhrup  Bunjara  are  mostly  hinda'  and 
lead  a  more  wandering  life.  They  are  divided 
intv  the  five  tribes,  Rathor,  Ghbuhonor  Koorri^ 
Power,  Towor  and  Bortea,  who  are  again  snbL 
divided  into  tribes  or  got.  They  claim  to  Have 
come  from  Ghittoor.  Th^  iatArmarry,  bnt  not 
with  memb^re  of  tbe  same  got.  They  have  a 
doae  relation-  with  those  of  the  Dekhan,  each 
commnnity  bas  a  chief  at  its  head  styled 
Naik)  to  whom  thtfy  yield  implicit  obedi^aoet 
The  Bunjara  are^  scattered  iil>  oommunitica 
all  over  India.  i 

tn  the  south  of  India»  tliey  style,  themselves 
€h>har.  *  They  are  met  with  from  Kashmir  to 
the  eonth  of  India  and  -keep  in  Tandas  or  m* 
campmenta.'.  Their  Tanda,  Hind.  Kepa,  Mahrw 
in  the  extreme-  south  of  India  have  beeome 
greatly  broken  np,  for-  they  are  predatory,  en- 
aage  in  gang  robbery,  many  of  them  are  to  be 
seen  in  jailsy  *  in  the  Mysore  territory  their 
women  and  afired'men  are  breaking  oaetal  for 
the  reads  and  the  rapid  extcnaion  of  roada  and 
railroads  have  dime  ranch  to  exclude'  them 
from  'their  trade  as  oiirriera  and  ooUecting 
merohantb.  But^  in  Berac  and  thronghout  th2 
.Hyderabad  coontoy  they  are  htilliii  large  naa»* 
bars  oollcidting  from/; the  lone  hamlets  the  snlall 
-(jnantities  of  grain,* cotton,  and  wool  obtainable^ 
and  bringing  them  in  to  Ihc  larger  marts.  Their 
^eans'of  tcarviage  is  sdclytiie  ballbckiand'the 
cow.t   Some  of  tbeee  areimagnifioentrattdit'4aA 
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gmdtiilit  to Mift  BaBJm TMb iaaem frith 
oottoB  or  gndn,  iniveniiig  Um  oouiUy  ttvoagh 
lifttkwayt  and  tanffM  tpeet  and  bratlnrood  so 
iBlwiniDg  that  poitiona  of  oottoaare  takan 
up  at  e^wry  step.  Their  valna  aa  tnyeHing 
aiarohaott,  in  timea  of  aeaaeity  or  grtat  demand 
i»inoakmliMa»lor  oo  othar  Bmana  cookl  bring 
in  the  auall  atorea  of  ontijlng  hamleta.  They 
will  ahortlj  diaqipaar^lMaa  trafto  aa  rail  and 
HUtallad  roada  inerariM.  The  Baqam  are 
liwn  of  great  energy.  They  have  in  aome 
plaoea  ixed  hooMa.  Thromehout  Berar  and  in 
the  nortfaem  parte  of  the  Hydembad  territoiy 
aama  of  then  are  to  be  finind  lettled  in  yiBagea 
.aa  aerrania  ef  tho  Poudb  and  are  faeogniaad  aa 
village  BdttiJMra.  On  Ifato  boidera  of  Bohiband 
loarttrds  the  Terai,  they  have  eonaideMbie  settle- 
nenta,  are  eondderable  landed  proprietovi  and 
.inportant  people.  Campbell  (p.  107.)  A  nnner- 
ona  tribe  hearing  thia  name  are  apread  along 
ib^fbhd  of  the  Himalaya  from  Hordwar  to 
Onmkplir  emraged  in  agrienlinaab 

Wibon  ako  aaya  they  are  partly  of  biadn  and 
in  pari  of  mahomedan  belief  and  that  the  Bahu- 
mpa  Bai^ra  arrange  themaelvea  into  the  Bah* 
iora,  Chauhan,  Power  Tnwar  and  Barfca  Baigara 
and  aome  of  ihem  are  aooepted  aa  guaranieee 
lor  agreemeata  aimihurly  to  the  Qmran  and 
Boat.    . 

The  Benjara  is  ealled  by  the  Dekhan  pan* 
pie  Lnmbana,  The  Barbara  man  ia  a  Gohnr, 
n  man,  a  woman  however  ia  a  Baigami 

The  foaddeaa  Marri-Ai  ia  a  great  deity  with 
4he  Dekhan  Baojara,  and  they  invoke  her  in 
their  moet  aolema  oatha.  They  nee  a  broken 
branch  of  tba  Aaaderaehta  Indiea,  or  nim  trea^ 
or  aa  thmr  oali  it^  Urn  Ka  Dagla,  in  thaw 
aohnnn  ordeals.  They  lay  one  on  the  gronnd, 
and  will  say  to  a  womaa.  whoae  virioe  ia 
in  qneatioBy  *'  if  yon  be  not  a  whore  lift  it,*'  and 
her  lifting  it  or  otherwiee,'  eatabliahto  her  in- 
nooenoe  or  her  guilt. 

Their  draaa  and  appearaaae  are  aingnlar, 
asora  pnrtteulariy  of  the  women,  and  their  so^ 
eini  -habila  and  ouatoma  diatinetire»  The  men 
wear  the  nsaal  **  Puggree"  and  •<  Dhoti"  whilat 
the  dnaa  of  the  women  oonaiata  of  n  boddiee, 
^*Ohoolee*'  with  long;  aleevea,  and  a  petit* 
edet  ;of  skirt  hong  from,  the  waiata  ia  aaiple 
fdda,  eonaiating  of  ooarse  eott^n  prima  of' 
brfiftht  eelora,^  aM  a  *^  aaree"  or  aearf,  of  a  ai* 
milar  teKtore,  whioh  ia  earaleaaly  thrown 
over  the  ahonldara,  giving  them  a  piotnreaqne 
appearanee,  when  combined  with  brasa  and  deer- 
ham  omamenta  and  gandy  colored,  taasela  of 
edaon,  with  whieh  their  alma,  eaia,  Heaci  neok. 
anklea  and  toee  are  profoaeiy deckad.  Thqr  have^ 
email  well-tnmed  handa  sAd  feel;  their  mofcp* 
nenta  are  eeay*  gvnesfnlp  and  atatelyf  landeKd 
elow<  from  the  qnmitity  af  otaanwnte  they  wear. 
Thahditia  farted  in  the  eentie,eombad  badr, 


pfanted,  and  oaimiieited  wilKa  mWoaii 
ailkor  ootton  tasaela*  ThsyaeMem  iki^f 
their elothee,  till  they  ma  tatteasd  aad  toovn 
aie  only  renewed  by  a  new  snit.  Tba  mm 
poaaesa  eoneideraUe  natnial  diarm%  ai»M«i 
aa  the  men  in  their  bnainasa  a«ooatteai|  j| 
they  eany  bnrdana  when  tmnUiog,  chiclyi|i 
children,  provisiotta»  or.  nteaails.  Tlif^ 
oapital  needh>»women,  malriBg  ' 
and  pettiooatSy  and  freqneotly 
taatefnlly.  The  naletial  nasdhy^tha 
of  aome  branehee  of  ihia  iiihe  ia 
from  the  fibre  of  a  eneeiea  of  aeUlc^ 
woven  into  doth  for  thaniealvea»  aad 
taatefuUy  dyed  invanona  eoloa^;lomi( 
pecnliar  taateinthia  caapeot*  lrai|ni  ' 
gandy.  They  viait  the  moat  remola 
laaiona  mid  lone  haodata  to  eoUeot  aad 
port  grain  iand  other  eoanModitim  te 
Kaed  parte ;  no  jmiglea  or  wild  haaslsj 
from  travelling.  In  aome  diatiidi 
addicted  to  thieving  and  thaggeoi  I 
their  own  dispntee,  eithea  by 
by  the  deeioion  of  their  NaAa  aad 
ever  complain,  of  their  ldlowe»  Thdi 
Lawe  prseeribee  pnniahmanta  Cor  aU 
verdict  of  whioh,  when  earried  eat^ 
diepnted.  Their  PrieeU  enreiea  the  doow 
and  death  over  Ac  community  bat  tluih^ 
ed  under  the  dank  of  reUgioQ  and 
agency  ;  and^  aa  a  tiibe^  thoy  an 
aeereoyf  whanevor  the  aatreme 
bwa  an  carried  into  effsct*  I 
atrictly  paniahod  with  death,  fr 
the  woamn  aad  nmn  anffet  whan 
thab  corpeea  are  buried  or  boned 
neither  the  jnatiee  nor  caeontaen  aia 
pbincdof.  They  recogniae  no 
aloof  from  eettfed  aaeee,  interfcra  wilh 
and  allow  ol  no  iataiferenoe  amoftg 
matter  of  their  lawe  or  aaalomi 
aarriera,  diatanca and  elimatohaffiaao 
liee  for  them  i  Ihey  videnaka 
gngcmanta  i»  etpoitinc  maral 
grain,  cotton, doihar^  wmi$,k^ 
Ihem  ont  with  the  ntaoel  gnsd  ' 
never  play  felse  when  once  the  work 
taken  by  them ;  no  ttdanao  hiahK 
ef  gooda entmatad  ta  their  maha 
robbed.  They aieJookednpon 
of  aalivtti  with  a  anparalitidna  imA* 
they  ^  Iraftfraa  the  wildesl  andr 
tracts  irith  impnnily  aad  peiM 
ia  laporled  that  the  Ba^{afn;of  the 

(Biaram,  Cotteeh,  and  Jeypeie) 
Meriah  eaerifiee,aa  aba  do4hoaa  m 
ween  Na^pom  and  the  eeeal*   DKi 

Creonal  laquiriee  in  Oriasa,  Hi#0*^ 
d,  a^th  Aaaol,  Viaagnpalam*  * 
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wiMioiiniSs  of  tlw  Blni|inu     Sion  ooni  * 

if  looillfed  bf   ilie  tenli  of  •"  Taada,^ 

iU  own  ksder  who  is  said  to  kad  a 

isoetic  lifo.    On  oeeasioiit  of  tEckoeta 

tbentelvM  or  mammi  aoioiigat  their 

the   Priast  it  oonanUad^    and    ahoald 

ribota  tQi4i   vdifUition  to    aoreery,  the 

lies  the   guilt  od    aoaie    indiTidual 

to  the  eommoiiitj,  when  the  aup* 

eriHoer    ia    iosinediatelj    ruthkaaly 

ladtittrderad  in  the  manner  dictated  by 

te  abate  the  evil.    The  eteotttioii  ia 

and  deiiberatdy  oarried  ont  in  the  moat 

numner/  and  the  dead  ia  bnried  in 

The  praotioe  of  inftrntieide  ia  in 

aiaeng  themi  in  conaeqnenea,  it  ia  aaid« 

ihf^  amna  of  money  required  to  ornament 

ghto,  in  addition  to  the  large   doWriea 

UMy  have  to  bestow  on  marriage.    It  ia 

that  tha  praetice  ia  earned  ont  by 

the  new  bom  infant  in  an  earthen 

lar  ebattv,  the  month  of  which  is  tied 

^Mkh  d<wa   atatoped    in  a  decoction   of 

and  ornamented  with  llowera,  aome 

:eefenioniea  bang  carried  out,  the  chatty 

to  aome  remote  frfaee  in  the  jnnglea, 

haried.      Some  of  the  Khond  tribe 

'Mt  a  aimflir  pmetiee  aa  regarda  their 

ebildren. 

Bao)ara  generally  pomeaa  large  barda  of 
which  they  convert  into  pack  animala—- 
are  made  to  carry  bnitleQa^  wfaidk,  na 
no  ether  claaa  of  Nativea  do;  and  it  ia  no 
thing  to  aOB  among  a  herd  of  fianjara 
i^eral  oowa  laden  with  bnrdena,  with 
fmifcs  at  their  heels.    One  or  more  of 
hollodca  are  aeleeted  aa  leadera,  their 
the  creato  of  their  pack  anddka  are 
ited  with  oowrieay  scarlet  cloths,  pea* 
ifcaChera,  tosaela  of  cotton  rarionaly  color- 
their  neoka  are  endrded  with  a  band 
doCb  tr  leather,  to  which  ia  faateoed 
bella  of  aiiea,  and*  aa  they  walk, 
lb  giina  ont  a  monoionona  aonnd.    The 
aniaialia  aoppoaed  to  be  deified,  form* 
protector  of  tbe  herd*  and  ia  termed 
the  jinptle  of  the  bella,  and  the 
itatioo  of  the  animala,  are  aaid  to  fright* 
[t|#iy  beaato  of  prey  in  Uieir  loody  and 
"~    laarehea*    The  cattle  are  let  looaeaa 
fiM  the  nuwoh  ia  over  to  enable  them  to 
•itp  what  they  can  by   browaitig  in  the 
The  Basjan  ia  indepeadent  of  viUagsa 
in  his  traveb.    As  soon  aa  the  en- 
is  fijced  on,  he  nnioada  hia  bnUocka, 
the  kiada  in  tisffs,  and  otev  them  he 
an  awning  of  doth  or  a  onmbly,  as 
lioi  floin  tho  weather.    At  night,  the 
bUtSedroMHl  the  packages  in  m  <^de,  in 
'Mil;th0  Ban|ar«iigbto  ailro  mkI  lies 
rtodsep.    He  ia«ip«i  aunaae^  kwda  hia 


bnOodca,  ind  paooeeda  to  the  nest  slaiee  t  the 
distnnoB  travdled  ia  generally fr^m  10  tolS 
milea  a  day.  On  theae  traveb,  one  er  aMre  of 
thdr  wooMtt  accompany  them. 

Jfomada  cmd  Migratory,  hmidu$  mcea,-^ 
fttmm&of,  a  nomade  sbApherd  race  are  the 
earUeat  known  inhabitontS  ori)ravidadeaafia,now 
known  aa  the  Oaiaatio  and  GoiomandeL  The 
I  Korumbat  appear  to  have  been  nt  ono  time 
I  the  moat  nnmeioua  mid  loost  powerful  race 
in  the  peninonla.  They  aeem  to  hare  eatab« 
Uahed  nnaaarotta  paftlgr  prindpalitiea  over  the 
whole  of  tbe  pe&inaiila,  which  were  nlti* 
HMtdy  abaorbed  into  the  Chola  empire.  Nn- 
merona  dtea  attribnted  to  thia  race  and 
atiil  called  Kurmnbar  Kot  are  to  he  mst  with. 
The  nnmber  of  these  dtea  |ind  qonditiona  in* 
dicate  an  eileoaive  away.  They  were,  a  pas« 
tonl  shepherd  raee,  and  Kura  in  the  Karnatio 
language  meana  n  aheap.  Small .  communitiea 
exiat  aU  over  the  peniasMla  from  nprth  of  the 
Kistns,  wandering  with  thdr  flocks,  and  others 
of  them  dwdl  in  the  leaa  acceadble  hilla  and 
foraslaof  the peninaula. 

The  Oofth^  Onmbar  or  Kummbar,  nomade 
shepherds,  who  occupy  the  denser  deeper 
jungles  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Neilghernes, 
are  occasionallv  stumbled  upon  by  adventoroua 
aportsmen,  and  the  smoke  of  their  fires  may 
occasionally  be  seen  ridng  from  the  lower 
gorges  of  the  hills. 

The  Bandi  Eurubar^  are  Knrumbar  who 
take  service  in  towns. 

Kwrnmertit  or,  according  to  Buchanan^  Karu» 
haru  (Journey  through  Mysore,  Yol.  I .  p.  895)* 
according  to  the  Abbe  Dubois,  are  in  three 
migratory  tribes,  one  section  of  which  engages 
in  the  traflic  of  salt  and  grain  on  the  backs  of 
asses,  backwarda  and  forwarda  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior.  Another  section  manufacture 
oaier  panniera,  baskets  or  mau.  This  sectiott 
live  in  tents  8  feet  high,  4  or  5  broad  and  6  or 
6  long,  made  of  bamboos,  and  they  mofo  from 
place  to  place  to  obtain  work.  The  third 
aeotion  are  called  KaUa  bantm  and  are  add  to 
be  robbers  by  profession. 

The  Chensu  Katmr^  are  a  migratoiy  race 
mentioned  by  Buchanan  aa  redding  in  the  hilly 
tracts  near '  Goimba(ore«  They  are  deacribed 
aa  without  honaes  or  cultivation,  but  by  snarss 
or  with  the  bow  eateh  birds  or  larger  game 
which  they  diapoae  of  for  rice:  the  whito 
ant  ia  aaid  to  be  need  by  tbem  forfood* 
They  approach  their  game  under  the  ahelter 
of  aeow«r  buffalo,  which  they  havo  taught 
to  atelk.  Their  language  ia  n  dialect  of 
tbe  Taaiil  wHh  a  few  Canarese  worda  inter* 
mixed.  Thoae  near  towns  learn  the  naa  pf 
Tehicuwordai  A  Tanuilar  ia  unable  to  under* 
stand  tbair  .language.  A  few  xaaide  in  little 
hnta  9m   the  ontakirU  of  villagea  and  >bave 
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anttUfe  bkuiket,  b^t•  their  ojrdiuary  dolkiog  ic 
a  k)ia  doth  and  in  the  deo8er  foresta  Ifaey  dwell 
in  ea?e0  oc  hoUqws  of  treea  or  under  the  shelter 
of  a  hut  made  of  branches  of  tre^s^  and  use 
only  a  few  leaves  for  covering.  Tb^y  describe 
the  Animalai  as  their  orifnnal  country, 

0eifian**^Tk6  Singhahie  langmgeacioofdhig' 
to  Bask  belongs  to  the  Turanian  'family  of 
speech,  but  in  Ceylon,   wbera  the  -  Arian  and  I  turee  superior  caste 

Dravidian  element  is  intermiied,  a  rMinantof  ^^^^  is  of  the  first : 
buddbisls  is  still  lo  be  f^und  who  use  :  iha  PsU       Ohamiqlatfo,  inhabitanU  of  the  woQd% 

scripltttes.    As  in  the  whole  line  ol  ooastk  »tnp  theij^ins  ofanimaUlo  make  t 

the  extreme  south-east,  south  and  sonth^rest  ^^e  king  s  use  : 

of  the  peninsula  of  India,  a  large  patt  of  tha  <  ^*^»  a  people  who  Uve  wiU  in  the 
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^ofmpfM  yamcyi^tftlii  jaiste  rf  hnhMfc 

skjUed  in  aoi^i^ce ;:  ^, 

,    fFwn^a  tpemsayct,  the  merchant  eisks : 
Gowi  WatuajfOf  th^  caste  of  Gowl,  who 
vate  the  ground,  known  in  Ceylon  b|y  the 
of  Vellala, .  which   howavec  is  not  a  8i 
word.  Thete  Gowior  YeUal,areoffthe 
qsste  on  the  jsland,  there  being  nooe  of 
tjiree  superior  castes^  except  thakiag  of 


populatiem  of  Ceylon  is  of  foiei^fn  blood. 
'  The  popntation  in  IS44  was^stiaMftedat 
1,443,069,  and  in  1857  it  amounted  to 
1,697,975  besides  about  30,000^  ^Idiers  and 
foirvigtiers.  Since  tbetf  an  estimate  has  been 
made,  which  sfaowa  a  population  alose  on  three 
millions.  There  are  varioaa  sti^ments  •  as  to 
the  races  occupying  Geyidh.^  The  European 
population  is  small  and  consist  chiefly  of  Bri* 
tish  emigrants  employed  in  the  civil  and  mili*. 
tary  service  or  on  the  planlationfo.   . 

JBurgher  is  a.  term  properly  applicable  only 
to  white  persons  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  of 
whom  there  are  now  but  very  few  in  Ceylon  ; 
but  the .  name  has,  by  couttesyi '  been  given  to 
all  those  who  in  India  are  styled  Indp-Britons, 
lilttcasians^  Angb-Iodians,  East-Indians  or  more 
commonly  half  casies/ namely,  the  descehd- 
^ttta  of  Europeans  by  native  women,  therefore' 
a  ,race  of  mixed  European  and  l^ative  origin. 
The.  people  of  Cey\cn  are  of  a  Taraulian  or 
Dravidian  stock.  Those  of  Kandy,  with  their 
habits  of  polyandria,  would  seem  to  be  more 
allied  to  the  people  of  Coorjr,  but  the  coast 
tribes  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Taraulur  of  the 
peninsula*  And  there  are  a  few  wild,  out-caste 
xaces,  the  Gahaleya,  Khodia  and  Veddah  in  the 
forests  and  unfrequented  parts. 

'  The  SinghaUse  range  4heniselv«>s  under  the 
beads  of  Kandiansyiow*country  Smghaie^  and 
Bhodiah. 

The  Tamul  people  of  Ceyion  belong  to  the 
aame  race  as  the  Tamalar  of  Southern  India,  and 
eonsist  either  of  those  .who  have  be^n  on  the 
island  for  centuries  or  who  are  recent  emigrants, 
They  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  north-^^st 
portion  of  the  island,  .and  the  two  tow.na  to 
which. they  chiefly  resort  are  Jtilfna  and  Tiin- 
nomalee.  Their  main  occupation  is  agricultural. 
ilho  labourers  of  the  island  .  aca  s^led  coolee, 
also  aTamul  word.  They  come,  over  in  large 
numbers  from  tlm  continent  .during .the  coffee- 
aeasou. 

*  Lord  Valantia  who  iravellAd  in  Ceylon,  says 
^the  traces  are  i\ke  Rajah  TFatuaya^  tbe  king'a 

^CHs]^  ^    • 


and  Jtill  wild  beasta; 
^^Duravo   caate,  commonly    oaM 
w)ii^  ia  not  fk  Singalese  word.    The 
ravpis  compoi^nded  of  t^o  words,  whiob 
come  from,  afar : 

Karatoo,   There  are  nine  sub^durisioaM^j 
race,  which  i^  commonly  called  the 
caste  ;  it  derives  its  name,  frooi  a 
word    which  lagqifiea    "  evils  ^  doers,' 
the  occupation  of  the-caate  is  the  deitrajii 
animals,  which  by  the  religion  of  Bonj 
forbidden. — (Vahntm*%  Fojfoge  aU 
Vol.  I,;p.Mi%.     .       . 

Sirr  (Ceyl9n)  .says  tbe  prinoipal 
four,  viz., 

>  The  Surya  Fomb  qw  xojal .  race ;  tUli 
two  divisional  vi^ 

.  Goe  WoMsej  a  division  of  the  SaTyiorj 
race,   Gultivatore,   thei'  most  numeroosi 
island,  and   to  it  bebng  the  nohk% 
priests*  and  nearly  all  the  Governmeat 

NUl^  Makageya^vit  abephcrds,  is  the) 
divia^Qu  of  tJhe  Surya. 

£rachmin0   WauH^    deseeodsDU  of. 
mills.  , 

Wiepa  Wam^4  ia  divided  iato  tm» 
cultivators  and  shepherda. 

Kshoodrd   Wame^  which    has  aizly 
divisions. 

The.  Singaleea  aia  a  amall  race^  and  1 
means  .good  looking.r  Their  complexioa 
aame  aa  that  of  the  hindooS|  but.  their ' 
are  in  geperal  disagreeable*  The 
the  men  is  a,  long  petticoat,  fusteaod 
the  waiat  and  laaching  to  the  hceis*  Ti 
shell  comba  are  worn  by  men  as  well  as 
In  tho  numerous  excesaas  into  which/" 
costume  has  been  oarned»  the  sise  of  J 
comb  worn  by  ladies  h^a  o^vcr  attsitfdi 
•the  Singhalese  meu,  who  also  we 
bent  comb  across  thaforv'part  of  thf 
lighter  ecJorad  shell  ia  moot  ealeemed 
live  pounds  ia  amoderajte  pnca  for  a 
slieU  back  Qomb,.whicliiaorBasaiiaFalt|| 
ing  lo  the  aiae  and  quality  d  As  ahp^i 
pikis  of.  tortoise-abaU  ami '.wiMp  ^^f^ 
gold  and  ^Uvfir..beiog  attb9til|ttted^«»' 


«2. 


Api|kin;.pintm amkngiM tvtaok«.piirelia8«d  1 1^ fenMd bows 4iid>aiir0wi»waBderin(e fram' joi^ 
^puiwn^  ia  ihe  steam-boitK — {Rhode,    ^  to  jiiiigle«ii«  the  gamci  beconefl  soaroe. 

Thaj'WilliiMl  hoM  the  ilif^btett  interoouns 


^  riob  wi  well  watered  delta  between  Co-. 

aadGalleiaan  OTergrown  waste.    The 

wkoie  property  it  ia»  have  covered  it 

oocoanat,  bioead-iiait  and  jack  'frpit  tceea, 

«i  ihoee  tjoffjf  fie  oontent  to  Ure^  or  rather 

fuvpg  the.  great  pari,  of  their  time  in 

,  while  the  women  of  their  hoasehdd  work. 

are  the  inhabitanta  ot  the  hiU<>cottn-> 

md  aie  a  hardj  robust  rpuse,  ney«r  til) 

lly  interiDin§ling  with  their  low  oonntry 

Thtir.  language   is   made  up  of 

oomponent  parts.  Blu  (or  Singhalese  pure) 

and  the  Sanskrit.    They  posses^  >an 

ifs  literature,  and  th^r  rf^gion  ia  Bud^ 

.   The  low  eoontiy  SinglUlese  A}re  either 

its,  Boman  Catholics,  or  ProtestaatSi 

.,ioiliieaee  ef  Soman .  Cf^tholicitaa  is  very 

lad  the  people  are  divided  into  olassea 

to  their  oeov^pat ions. 

ng  the  Kandyans^  and  them  only*  poly* 

is  prevalent,. iMid  tiiewifo  has  the  possea- 

tof  ill  the  brothers.    The  children  call  the 

lurotber  fathejr.    A  man  can  bring  in  anr 

not  a  relation,,  to.  have,  jpint  inarital 

wi(k  l^imielf ;  indeed  tb«, first  husband, 

introduce,  as  many  ^n  the  wife  will  coo* 

leoeive  aa  busbands^  Aoodrding  to  Poly^ 

polyandry  was  practiced  in. ancient  Greece, 

Book  xii*  we  read  that  it  was  an  old  and 

practice  in  Sparta.    In  Kandy,  in. the 

aMirriage,  the  busbfind  goes  to  reside  iu 

8  house,  and  the  woman  abaiea  the  fa- 

heiitanQe.with  her.  brother^.    The  hus- 

iu  this  .fl^arriage*  can  be  dismissed  sum- 

;  by  the  lamily  of  the  wife.  In  the  Deega^ 

nspeoubl^  iorm  jsf  .marriage,  the  wife 

her  own  ^houae  for  that  pi  the  huM>snd— ? 

all  daim  on  the  property  of  her  pfirents 

•oqniriiig  some  claun  on  that  of  her  hus- 

I,  sad  the  wife  cannot  obtain  divorce,  unless 

the  full  pon^nt  of  the  husband.   Divorcee 

astantl5{  aought  for  by  women,  on  trivial 

)PSL    A  child  bom  within  nine  months  of 

oree^  must  be  maintained  by  the  hus^ 

The  Ki^ndyana  are  a.|arger  race  of  m^eu 

the  Singhalese  of  the  coast  .proyinces. 

hsTo  a  saucy,  independent  mien,  but  are 

'^'"gly    indolent  and    thriftless.— .Slur's 

ipa  are  an  outoaste   predatory  race, 

iatelio  in.  C<^lon  who  acted  as  execution- 

the  iimeaof  the  Kandyan  kings*    . 

»,  an  ontcsste  race  |n  Ceylon. 

are  huntera,  apd  are  aupposed  to  be 

itooQupanto  of  the  islaii|cL    llu^  .are  a 

•emi-savage  race  jretjding  in  the  interior. 

^M^  Y^44^  4weU  vi^  hoV^w  treea   br 


with  any  natives  J>ut  thotoe  of  their  own  tribes 

and  their  language  is  said  to  be  nniatelligibU 

to  all  .others.    The  Village  Veddah.  dwell  im 

certain  diatriots,  hold  bat  alight  •  intereouraa 

with  the  other,  inhabitanta  of  >the  island,  wili 

not  iatermany  nor  mix  with  them.     They  can 

make  themselves  nnderstood  td  the  Singhalese^ 

Their  sole  elothing  is  a  strip  el  doth  whieh 

hanga  down  in  front,  nnd  ia  Isstened  by  a  coia 

Qprdt  which  peaasa  round   theit  loiaa. '    Their 

hair,'beards  and  whishers  am  never  shorn,  efe 

cleansed;  bpt  hailg  down  in  matted   masses^ 

Tennent  dfMoribea  Ihe-Veddah-aa  miaeraUe  oIh 

jects,  active  but  timid,  athletictSiough  defof  med^ 

withboge  heads  and  misshapen  limbs.    Their 

long  b|fl«k  hw  and(*beards  •  fall  down  to'  tho 

middle  in.  uncombed  Inmpsy  they  stood  before 

bim  with  i)k»\t  faces  bent  towerdsthe  ground, 

and  their  restless  eyes  twinkled  upwards  with 

an  expression  of  .uneasiness  and  sfupreheosion* 

The  diildr^n  wero.unsighlly  objeets,  entirely 

naked,  with  miaabapen  joints,  huge. heads  and 

protuberant  •stomachs :;  the  women,  who  were 

reluctant  to  appear,  were  the  most  repulaive 

specimens  of  humanity  he  >  had  ever  seeniinany 

QOuniry.-i-(r«^  Co^^,  Vol.  IL  p.  S71.)     j 

The  forest  Veddah  are  de&terona  hnntersi 

and  especially  skilful  in  snaring  the  wiM  elo« 

phanta«    Thetwo  sectionaof.the  tribedo  not 

intermarpy,  aa   they   mutually    distrust   each 

others    The  Veddah  generally   depaaifc  their 

dead  in  the  jungle  to  be  devoured  by  wild 

animals.  .  They  aeem  to  worship  the  planeta  P» 

^Til  spirits  and    the  apirita  .of  decesaed  aifr- 

oestors.  They  have  ^eir  own  headamen  whom 

they  elect,  and  obey.      They  nee  bows  .and 

arrowa  and  diihs  of  iron  woo«U  (Sirr'a  Ceylon^ 

Vof,  J/..p..2M.),  Xhey  occupy  a  district  about 

90  miles  long  and. 45  broad  in  the  south  eaat« 

ern  side  of  ..Ceylon,  lying. between  the  tea  and 

the  base  of  the  BsduMa  ead  Oovah  hills.    Ao« 

cordifig  -  W  iSirr  tbey  are  a  remnant  .of  the 

Xakkb,  the  aboriginal  inhabitanta  of  Qcykmt 

who,  2  jOOO  yearn  .ago,  Jifrer;the  conquest  of  the 

ialand.  by  I  'W\jay»  and  hie  followers,  returned 

into  the  wilds,  as  the  Kuli  in   Quz^rat,/.the 

Bhil.jirMalwa;  4he  Putu  inCuttack,  the  Kond 

in  Gondwans,  and  the  Beda  in  .Mysore  retired 

before  oooqu^ora.    The  Bisadm,  or  Beaadssi 

iifhicb.in  n^edimyal  Oreek  ia  called  Veaadse^ 

^re  .alluded,  to.  in  the  tract  of  Palladius  db 

Mocibus  Brachmanorum,  written  about  A.  IX 

400,  and  the' aame>  name  is,  applied  iby  Ptolemy 

to  a  aimiUr  race  inhabiting  northern  India.  :|A 

for.eit  tribe  pf  Mysore,  known:  by.the;n«me  of 

Veida  o(  Beda,  are  said<to,  hfltvo  formed i  part 


of.the  armyiof  Tipu  Sahib  but  thia  aeamaia^ 
subsAatoB^ai^wl^ch  tl|ey^kiU  fith  Kude-.|  a^ptirate.  #s  ibe  .Beder.>ol-  Mysorciand^.sfiit^' 
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Mm  '.IMiUdi  river  tat  tli  Mlif«  uiMUmtt! 
peopb  tlioiigh  prediitoiy.  The  Vad^tli  of  Cej- 
ko  live  by  huntiiig  andiiie  the  b&w,  in  drawing 
wliiell  they  employ  their  hands  and  their  feet. 
They  are  einnivero^e  and  eat  oarrion  and  ver- 
■ini  roeU,  grain,  fnrit,  biiv)«,  bats,  eroara,  owla, 
and'UM^  bat  rafoae  the  hear,  elephant  and  buf* 
Urn.  Their  language  is  a  diaieei  of  Singhalese^ 
iree  ftrom  Saoserit  or  Pdi,  but  the  veenbulary  is 
nry  liinited  «nd  they  have  leentires  to  geskotes 
aaNl  signs.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  God, 
nof' of  i(  future  state,  and  hate  no  temples, 
idoki  alta««y  prayers,  or  eharms,  bat  hare  a 
deriwbrship.  They  do  not  bury,  bat  eover 
their  dttd  with  leates  in  the  jangle.  They  are 
vsgarM  by  the  dmghalese  as  of  high  deaeent. 
See  jieoert  p«  87* 

'  BkodU^  a  little  namereas  eot-easte^  seareely 
eMMisd^'nee,  in  Osylon,:  forbidden  to  ap- 
pmheh  a  temple,  or  any  ef  the  higher  eastes. 
Aeoordiog  to  one  tradition,  they  were  hunters 
who,  on:  the  ere  of  a  eolenm  oeeasion,  failing  to 
cAtaifl '  ganne»  he^  murdered  a  ehiid  and  sent 
its  diamembersd  body  fbr  the  king;  bat 
hasiher  tradition  is  to  the  effeot  that  this  easttf 
nersisted  in  eating  beef  alter  its  use  as  food  had 
beea  prohibited.  The  native  laws  forbade  a 
Itbodia'Co  approach  a  temple  of  buddha  or  the 
gods.jf  io^  build  houses  or  to  live  in  any  abode 
foetosed  within  walls,  tior  even  to  cultivate  the 
seH  •#.  possess  land;  and,  even  to  this  day,  their 
dweWagsaie  mere  sheds.  They  were  forbidden 
to  appiwaeh  mach  less  to  touch  or  breathe 
wpon  « easts  man,  and  all  things  they  touch 
hretiadlean.  The  men  Wonder  about  in  parties 
p^  Irtbcs  seeking  their  precarious  subsistence, 
Theih  women  perform  feats  ef  legerdemain,  and 
tell  fertuaes,  and  their  wmit  of  ehastity  is  prover* 
hUL  »Their  numbers  do  n<tt  exceed  a  thousand; 
aod  '.they'are  principally  in  the  Kandyan  pro* 
vioeBi  at  Saffragam,  Dombera,  W^llepaiie,  ko- 
Nominhlly  buddhiste  they  axe  also  spirit  wor» 
ahipnere.  Rodeya  or  Bodda»  in  Singalese^ 
lilteally  means  filths  '  In  their  social  degra- 
dati6a,  they  resemble  -the  Oagot  and  Caqueai, 
wM.frSm  time  immedioirial  have  been  held  in 
abhsfrence  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  plains  of  Brstagne,  Poitou  and  Oalenne.*^ 

'  iHMive  liUuidsp  Zabiyuh  nl  MoMi,  are  a 
Vast  group,  esiiomted  it  twelve  hondred,  e&* 
landing  southward  from  let.  7^  HV  N.,  to 
Qfi)i%*  tt.  k  memoir  of  them,  by  Lleuts.  J,  A. 
Toung  aud  W.  Christopher,  I.  N.,  is  given  in 
Bbn^  fkog.  l^ns.  1889*1688  ;  Bombey  re- 
psint,  vol,  i  54.  These  multitudinous  islands 
^nd.fseks  have  about  80  miles  ef  breadth,  the 
lelaada  beittg  fommd  into  large  gronpe  which 
the  natives  call  atoll  or  atollon.  Of  these 
ihinps  ore  nlnetdstt,  and  tbsy  npiMar  i6  be  the 
ou^mila'ef  >  wsrpl  nkeuatains.  'f  he  inhabitants 


are  Dnhdmedans  governed  by  a  Mllane(IM|| 
and  engaged  h  trade  and  navigiHba.     "  ^ 

The  LaceadMe  idandi  are  so  esUed 
two  Hindi  words,  lacea  and  dipa,  sraay 
Th^  are  off  the  coast  of  Msiabar  aiild 
from  LM,  ^  17'  N.  to  the  paraM  sTir 
N.  Most  of  the  islands  are  hiw'aad 
by  steep  ooral  reeft.     They  were  viiitsd 
described  by  Mr.  Sobbate  oT  «hs 
civil  service. 

Aecovdinit  to  lansen^  rae  laugua||e  sf ' 
Laocadives  and  Maldives.'Moags  to  ths*^ 
nian  family,  but  both  the  liddive  aid  " 
diveislahde  have  the  Arabic  ulphabsl 
their  langnage  is  8iri|(Iiale8e. 

Caneartwt^  is  eesenUally  n  plitau' 
The  ancient  Hindtt  term,  Ckmatieif 
handed  all  the  high  Ubie  land  la  ihit 
India  above  the  Eastern  and  WesUn 
and  ita  mters  seem  never  to  have  M' 
beneath  tlie  ghats,  though,  in  the 
by  a  strange  futaRty,  it  is  now  on! 
tries  below  the  gbits,  the  CimatieenMJ 
and  Ganara  on  the  weat,  to  which  As 
the  ancient  Kamatica  kingdom  has 
applied,  and  hs  name  ir  now  never  givdB^ 
Bala  Ohat  or  country  abovuthe  ghats. 

CanaresCy  properly  Kannadi  or 
is  bordered  by  the  Tamil  and  theti 
the  cast.    It  is  spoken  thronghoot  Us 
of  Mysore  and  in  the  weetem  distiMs' 
Nisam's  territory  aa  far  north  aa  M 
of  Murkundafa  lying  SO  miles  welt  sf ' 
Also  it  is  much  spoken  in  the  aacieatj' 
country  on  the  Malabar  Oooat,  now  ' 
sigoated  as  Ganara,  a  name  which  i 
from  harina  been   sub^leeted  Mr 
the  mlc  of  Oanarese  princes.    But^  ii' 
the  Mdayalam,  the  Konkani  and  As 
are  also  spoken  though  less  extsaaii 
the   Oanarese.    The  Ganarese  dam 
fers  slightly  firom  the  Telugu,  tnm 
has  been  borrowed,  but  the  characters' 
Tamul,  Midsplam  and  Tdugu  ait  <pM^ 
from  each  oiher.    The  ancient  (hMtfit^ 
racter,  however,  entirely  differafinmitMj 
modern  Telugu,  and  the  GhnarasS  ''^ 
AWm  even  more  widdy  frees  thb  Tf 
it  does  from  the  Tamil.    There  fH  ad 
dialect  of  the  Ganarese  1*o|[hJlM 
well  as  modem,  the  latter  SSMt^ 
former  by  the  use  of  diiKsrent  inf 
minations.    The  ancient  GanaSMe ' 
ever,  has  no  connection  wHh  thrl 
racter  to  which  thit  name  has  Mi 
which  via.  the  Hda  Karnioda,  maq^ 
eietit  inscripeiona  in  the  Hhintha 
aa  iu  Mysore  are  found.    Br. 
mates  the  people  whh  speak  'ti$\ 
language,  at  five  Idlliimai'  Tttl  '  ' 
Coorgs,  but  hchaa  iM  iMiilir  ir  «|^ 


^ 


./ 


tb  anilm  h  tlie^jrdflnibvl  mimtry, 

i^nnt^  Ibnliii  and  Telngii  vm  epok* 

vheca  tlieHiiidiMtanilaiipnge   is  nmly 

to  the  malMraMduit,  the  hindtie  and 

firon  Northern  India,  tlw.xeiident  pepu- 

lamg  U  at  a  ling na  Inaica.  The  oommon 

eiKaraaiie  eharaetor  and  kngnage 

filed  hf  the  netivea  of  the  oonniriea  within 

^imthib  of    she    Eaatem  and  Western 

froai  Ooinibatore  north  through  the 

lof  M|ioie,  Balganm,  Dhanrar,  mneh  of 

•ad  neti  BeUary,  throngh  Bgapore  to 

and  netr  8angaai|  emt  and   vest  of 

•and  the  people  designate  the  line  of  vil- 

ttd  tovna  from  Mnijgh  to  8aagani»  aa 

i-baetiy  three  tongued  towne,  for 

Telo^Kn  and  Canareso  there  meet 

iinnthsni  honadaiy  is,  thenfore,  more  ei- 

Ihan  tlut  gifnn  to  it  by  Mr.  Walter 

who  draws   its  boundary    line   west 

Ih,  by  a  line' from  Shilasheghur  on  tho 

Coast  to  the  westward  of  Dhjirwar, 

,and  Hukairiy  thiougb  Kagal  and  Ka- 

psssing  between  KeHngaon  aad  Pande« 

ithieagh  Braiimqniri  oo:  the  fihtuM*  and 

and/thenee  east  to  the  neigfabonrhoed 

.    From  fladasheghur,  following  the 

honadary  of  Sonde  to  the  top  of  the 

Ghats^  ii  oompBoheads  the  whole  of 

m  far  aa   Counbatoro  and  the  tine  of 

itsm  Qhanta  ineludiug  muebof  the  Chola 

kiagdoma,  and  even  Dwara  Samn- 

lespital  of  the  hitter,  wbieb  was  nerer 

by  the   Chalukya,  i.  e.  the  Gamatie 

of  Kalyani.    Mr.  Walter  Elliot  tells 

tUi^   tbe  Chalukya,   Is    the  oldest 

MS  of  whieb  we  ftnd  satisfaetory  men* 

in  the  reeords  of  the  Dehhan  i  th^ 

hero  beiopged  to  the  great  tribe  that» 

ihs  ganeftd  mune  of  Bi^jjiuta,  eieroised 

'  w  over  the  whole  of  the  Northern  and 

India.    The  names  anteriop  to  Teilapa 

i(aaka895)  are  given  on  ihe  faith  of  two 

^na  whieh  pDolms  to  be  taken  from 

MripHonaon  copper  plates  then  extant, 

hy  Q^nfirmatofy  aridcnee.      The  in** 

eidMod  by  Mr.  BIMot  relata  lo  font 

of  .prinnesi. reigning  over  the  greater 

of  tbpt.part'0f  India  now  denominated 

orJ>Bkknn,  but  at  that  time 

The  eapital  waa  firat  Kalyan  in 

[Mhomedan  pminoe  of  KsUmiss,  and 

lasntly  Det agiri»  now  the  modern  eity 

•  The  limits  of. .this  kinadom 

haaebeeatho  Nermadaon.theN»ilie 

eik  dm  W. ;  tbe  Hue  ibrmed  by  the 

rlsngnage  on  the  8.  S.  end  on  iheS. 

WDidd  inelnde  the  paovinee  of  Kii^gar 

and  of  Snnd^  The  eastem.boundary 

M^  eitand  bebw  the4(hau»  bebw 

Ih*  Mwjioam    of   £di«a.  and 
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Aidhea^P^ptnd^'s  AnHfmiiim  b^  NMrn^ 
p.  Sir.)  .  '   f 

The  people  who  apeek  Osnarese  are  a  tall 
and  somewhat  gfaeefnl  raeOy  with  tome  of. 
whom,  as  amonget  the  Ooorgs  and  the  Kan«*t 
diana  in  Ceyhm.  a  eommnnity  aomethiBj^  akin 
to  polyandry  is  very  prevalent.  In  thia  they 
somewhat  reeemble  the  Nair  of  TmvamxMO; 

In  reeent  tioes»  nntil  the  British  took  posses- « 
don  in  1801^  for  nearly  :S00  years,  the  inknd' 
traet  ooonpied  by  tbe  (hnaiese  epeaking  peupte' 
had  been  traversed  by  great  armies,  bent  oa  eon«: 
qnest»  snd  since  the  fall  of  the  great  Vixianagar 
dynsity  all  eomers  seem  to  have  crosst-d  this 
tract  without  opposition.  Tbe  great  bulk  of  the* 
Oanaiese  speaking  peoplbme  of  one  raee  who  are 
pure  Dravidiaas.  They  have  adopted  the  Xan>»f 
gama  seetaiiao  faith^lhe  followers  of  whieb 
by  their  tenete,t  onght  to  have  no  eaate  diatine-i 
tions  :  moot  of  their  sab  divisions  are  rsstrieted 
to  vegetable  products  aa  food,  .and  so  esrsfblly: 
do  th^  act  np  to  these  that  no  one  6f  these  vom. 
getarians  wiU  even  bring  any  living  a«atiife  for 
sale  to  any  one  of  a  flesbi^ttting  people.  Their 
soot  is,  perhnpe,  amongst  the  moot  exdnsive  of 
all  in  India.  It  ia  perhaps  their  tendemees 
towsrds  animal  life,  that  guides  them  to  tlieiv 
avocations,  which  are  mostly  those  of  dvil  liiiy 
cultivators  and  dopkeepers  and  may  have  ledi 
to  their  noii  resistance  to  invadsrs,  butinaU* 
the  nrsat  armies  whieh  the  British  Imve  foriaedi 
during  the  past  cenlory ,  perhaps  of  the  Caaaresn* 
Jangaaia  aeetsriatts,  not  more  than  a  fow  thou*' 
sand  men  may  have  become  soldiers  and  cev-> 
tainl|jr  not  even  one  of  that  portioa  who-  alw 
atain  from  aninml  food.  Thu  branch  of  the: 
Tiling  and  Oanamse  wntionB  havs^  pet hap%  tilli 
recently,  oontinned  equaily  advanced  ss  ti»«lei*' 
metitary  school,  education,  and  though,  in  tUai 
respect^  both  laces  fall  short  of  the  piogre8a< 
made  by:  the  eneri^stie^  ies(lesS|  impeiuans 
Tamul  raeoi  they  are  greatly  in  advance  ^  thai 
Mahratta^ 

Mr.  Oampbell  aMenlites  (p.  74,  UAM)  that' 
in  tbp:  north  Canara  district,  in  the  high  hHly^ 
country  above  and  about  the  ghata  and'  oil  the: 
MJ^ioinhig'  parts  of  Mysore,  there  is  a  hnge 
populaifoii  of  brahmins  industrious  and  thriv-i 
ing  eultivators,  and  landowners.  Most  of  tbeee^ 
arecSlled  Haiga  brahmins,  and  culture  of  tho/ 
betel  ilut  is  theii  especial  pnreuii  In  a  eenana' 
of  North  Genera  taken  eome  yeera  ago,  'there 
were  147,Bii  brshmiae,  146,309  Bantar 
(oorreeponding  to  Nairn)  and  101,491  Billa^i 
war,  an  ioftrior  elass*  ■  They  are  vaiy  fair^  wifh> 
hurge  eyea  and  aqniline  noses. .  In  the  Nagar 
district  of  Mysore,  the^  are  vary  numeraas, 
not  very,  literary,  or  highly  educated,  but  de^- 
voted  to  agrioultuML  >  In. south  Ganaim  add* 
the  Tuluia' county  are  many  Brabminawibo^ 
do.  maak  oftllivniiom  andalldomM  Um  irsBtr 


» 
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Qotst  tclltie  extreme  BoiAh  '6f  TmlieJ  tlie  m&Mjf 
is  said  to  have  been  extensively  colotused  by 
brabmina  led  from'  Cidpoe  by  Paraarama.  They 
have  been  from  .politioai  and  hoatile  circum»> 
atances,  much  removed  from  l(aiabar,'but  tUey 
Btte  very,  numerone  in  Travancora  aiid  Gochiii» 
and.in-lhe  Palgbai  valley,  ihay  are'  namerona 
and  are  iaduatrioua.  and  lEOod  cnUivatora.  On 
the  South  went  coast,,  the  ehief  class  of  breh- 
nkkia  are  the  Namberi-  and  they  have  i  some 
vaey  peeuliar.  customs,,  but  thay  prindpally  en- 
gage in  priestly  offioea.  The  Namberi  brah* 
mtna  rrseinble  the  Nair  and  the  Hindu  popnla* 
tion  of  the  S.  W.  coast,  but  are  fair;  The 
headman  of  a  village  is  styled  Gaada. 

.  The  Wobul  or  OomUxffa  among  the  Oana- 
raee,'.  are  hindn  enltivators  whom  the  '  Abbe 
Dubois  considered'  to  betidantieai-  witb'  ttte 
TamalVelUdar.  <  They  eat  flesh  freely ^i  attd  are 
not  striet  hindus.  They  are  indifferant  soldiers 
hut4erve  iocaQy..  One-ofr  their  sub^-divisiona 
are/  ealled  Oangaoare.  . 

•  Tke  Warn  are  a  Itnsraet  4»t  jangrum  sect  nn^ 
nerous  iihthaCanajraaeapeaking  conntxy  and  ex^ 
tending  in  the  diveotion  of  Poonah  and  Bombay. 
Theyamni^ethamselves  into  the  seotions>  Hasdt, 
Biksot,(  MeivEant  and  Tailwant,  who  eat'togattlfei' 
but  donotiintennarry.  iTha Tailwaat,dnnk«nly 
tnii(k  water,  which  is  flret  atmined  and  carefully 
dovered  witha-dothta  prevent  injoiy  toanf-^ 
mal  life.  The  Baaot  have  no  (foru,  whieh  the^ 
other,  three  have.-  The  W^ni  are  ahopkeepera  and' 
agrionliurista.  They martiy  girta  whentvo  to- 
•ightyeara  old.-  The 'Oouple  •  are  pitfosd  sit^' 
tidi  QA  a/ mat  or  bullook  .saddle,  to  which  they' 
areilifled  on.  the  aroised.  hands  of  fonr  men^  who 
put  betel  leaf  jn  their  mmitha  and  cempleta  the 
ceremony^  Widows  are  remarried.  They  inter 
ttiiir  dead  in  a  sitting iposturet  and  on  thn  third' 
day^  aprkikln  rice  and  milk:  on  the  fpnve.. 

' .  Tks  Oaarg.  <yp  .Kodaga  ia  spoken  in  th^  small 
pdnoipahty  of  thia  namoy  lying  ontthn  western 
Ghats,  and  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  OanaK 
rese,t  modified  t^Tthe'Tnln*.  Bnti  Mr^  Moegling 
atataa  that  it  ia  more  naariy  nlliad  toUha  Tamul' 
and  ICalayalam  than  to  the  Canareae. 

Dr*  Naah  deaoribea  thA  Coorg'  and  Awnia 
Ooorg  aa  of  •'  tha  aame  tribe. >>  They  have  a> 
Gaucaaian  h<iad,  regular  featarea,  .aiqnsline  noae 
with  ohiselled  lips, ;  black  eyes  and'  dark  hair. 
They  wear  Whiskisraaiid  muataehe,but!  no  beafd»' 
hacva  a  iair  complexion  with  inteUigent  counter 
remoaa  and*  .generaLbold  independent  deport<» 
nant.'  .Tbeyfdlow. agriculture  and  a  few  seek 
oCher  employmenta,  but;  as  a  ruk,  they  eschew 
military  employ. .  They  believe  themselvea  to' 
ha  deaoendanta/ of  the  daughtera^f  Chandm 
Yarma,  kingnl  Ifataa  deaha  obtained  by  the 
intercesmm  of  Pajrvati  I  Chandra  iVaamaiia  said 
to  Imveroomiesilrigimdlv'tik  Omgw.  >  They  chiefly; 
«anhip.lbet«addQla  Ck«aMuAaaiiak>oSi<Fitffati, 


bttf  4emte  'and  aicaitar  waMip  art 
They  have  no  guru  of  tliair  iwn-bnt  are  mti 
btwHttnical  infloence.  ji 

Jlok^i  A  race  of  labonren  in  Gooig,ill-i 
ed  wiifa  coaaeatiipid  feak urea, short  ia 
but  atrottK  built^  anlb.dark  and  Uaek  akin 
bhiek  ataaight  bair,   Thay  praetias  dti 
and  are  aaid  to  have  no  Gurna. 

luW  or  TmbtM,   a   cnltivated 
tongue  ie  sm  idiom   vrhich^  halds  a 
midway'  between  the  C«iiirhsaand  tiie 
lam,  but  more  nearly  reaembKng  the.  Gsi 
Though  one*  generally  prevalent  rin< 'the 
of  Oanara,  it-is*  now  spoken  •  only  in  a 
tnct.«f  country  in  the  ivieinityof  " 
by  not  more  thi|n  iOa^OOO.  or*  106^ 
It  baa  beeni  eneronehed  u^on  by>niaay 
and  is  likefy  soon  'to  diaappean    'fhel 
haa  a  strooj;  resanUilance  to  -Malayaiii 
the  Tuluva  speaking  race: are  unable (• 
stand  their  Makyalam  neighboun. 
and  Tula  are  considered  also,  by  (  Dr. 
to  be  in  jBredttal  oonraa  6(  extiiioiioa. 
yalam  i  extends    from   Gape  Gomoiia  ta 
Chandaciri' river  ;  or  mare'  atrietly, 
Niieshwar  (Nilesware),    where  a  Nair 
eonquared  •  by  Hyder,   foriierJy   ruled 
people  speaking  the  ACalayalam  areiaii 
rally  to  ahrinkfrem  eontaot  with  loseifcasnii 
from  people  of 'their  oam  caste :  retraatiag 
tbe  great  ronda,  aitiea   and  ^baaars  \ 
as  the  .Tamul  iocka  to  them  ;  and  tbe 
speaking  reee  are  to  be  found  isolated 
familtea  in   thdr  higb  billed  paremba,' 
parts  where  the  lines  and  centreaoToomi 
tion  are  entirely  oeeupied  *by  the.  maw 
prising  Tamul  people  whoaeilanguaae  tss 
gradually  puahinic  the  -Malnyala  asidi 
liev.  Dr.    CaidumWs  QnnpmUive  tfi 
SvrJSnkine   Perty'sBitd^t.Sm^yu 
Ohser^)    .  ;  ..     . 

iV^fiy^oneof'theDrevidian  li 
tends  tuiChanda,  where  it  meets  tbe 
and 'from  Ganjam  wkem^  it  iatenaiim: 
Urya,'  along  the  coaat-to  the  maiiaa  ' 
thirty  miles,  north  of  Madrea,  known* 
PolicatiLaloe;    At  Visagapatmtt,wiM 
milsa  aontfa  ofGm^am,  thia  iathe  sole 
age  apoken.  >  On  thia  Una  of 'QQaa^'tw»[ 
oiries  former^  exiated^  tire  Ahdhre'aai ' 
both  appkrentljr'  entdpviaingi'rasre  m^ 
fariaff.  peopla,/tand  it  is>'  danbliesa  '  ' 
name  of  thei  latter  ^nasty  that  the 
and   Malaya  »havep  derived  the 
'h  Kliiig,"  bywkieh  they  disttngafah' 
firom  India.'   The  Katinga^  djfaatjr 
have  gasaed-  great  pbaaeasiont  to  tl» 
aa  :at  4bo  ttare*  of  tha  -wmhamadan 
Warangai,  laevanty  milew^fiMttr  E 
canaideMd  bftbem^tibareapitalof' 
aattera  putt  of  theiNM»«f«  '^ 
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ifi  Cuddtpth  and  much  of  the  Irnidt  B«kiUi- 

M  of Mkry  m  odimpied^by  Tdhiftt  tfiiAiog 

pie.  And  the>wifHkiry  Uue  mi^  be  rwinbly 

frw  JMitiedtlely  norlhef  Mndmat  where 

aeeto  liie  Tamol,  thnmieb  Kirkambeii,  «*d 

kioBeUitfjr^wbem  iineeleAbeCaiitirete 

H  nuM.iriih  ft»  Ihe  west  of  Aidecp  IImii 

ing  eaatirard  and  havi|»g  QoiidirMAiiia  Us 

kem  bomidan  it  i^eins  the  line  near  Yikji- 

aed  at  Obicaeok»  vbere  it  begina  lo 

Ui^a*  TbeaiMt  Hfwletly  «|^«i  wUch  we 

itapekeii  it  tlia:  a»aU  tovti  ef  tClffkimdaii 

SO  milea  weat   of  J)eder  and  U  reaebea 

by  4  wtfiy  tioe  nmnmg  iveitokly  from 

<«Satya4ai)  on  ibrou|(h   Sangaai 

aad  Dungapiam  to  Moofgbpetlab  or 

oonda  or  Miiigb. 

ladenl  timea,  Telogu  aeena  to  have  been 

tt  as   far  north  as    the  moutba  of  th« 

Tbiaofipeara  boih  from  the  geogra* 

limits  which  the  Omcka  hate  aaaigned 

territorjr  of  the  Ai^dUra  race  or  norUiern 

djnastjr,  aod  from  many  of  tbe  names 

phces  mentioned   by  Fiolemy  up  to  tbet 

being  found  to  be  TeiuKU.     Even  now  the 

K  are  tolerably   pure  along  the  Southern 

darjr  of  Bustar,  but  Qond  tribes  are  dwell- 

[ibotiget  them.     Telugu  is  also  edited*  Te- 

■nd  Telungu/and  is  the  Andhra  of  San- 

wAUifk,  a  name  ^nentloned  by  the  Greek 

S"  1i«r8,  as  that  of  a  natioif  dwelling  on  qr 
e  Ganges,     It   ia   the   same   lani^uage 
omit    lately,    Europeans    termed    the 
from  a  Portuguese  wbrd    signifying 
so  or  i^Kiitile.     In  respect  to  antiquity  of 
^e  and  gloasarial  Copiousness,  it  Iratiks  next 
Tamuly  in   the  list  of  Dtavidian  idioms, 
it  surpassea  all  of  them  in  euphonious 
tliess.    f  he  Telugu  people  are  a  taller  and 
race  than  the  Tnmular,  many  of  the  morjo 
im  of  them  beidg  equal  in  stature  to  the 
is  hindu  of  the   north.      They   are  mote 
iniDical  than  the  TamuUan  races  and' are  as 
Stic  as  the  latter  though  less  retftless. 

Talugoipaopte  are  tlie .  moat  maerana 
:  of  tb#  Dravidiiu  race,  allliougb  tbe 
aarpan  ti»m  ia  reatieaaaaaa  aad  eaters 
mA  in  tbat  aelf^feliaiica  wfaicb  8ut>porfa 
in  •tbei^  emifrnilioDa.  Inclading'  tbv '  Naik 
»iiaiiioo<  Nayaka),  Hoddi  and  other  Tbiaga 
settled  iutba  'Canol  eaoatt-y^  who  aiw 
tba  deaaandaata  of  thoaa  aoldiera  of  foiw 
by  vboai  ^  tfaa  Awdiya  aad  Cbola  kingi 
m  winw  a«b«artM»  and  who  B«tobflr  not 
^  tbaa  a  niiUon/ of  aoulat  and  iiieiudiog 
^  tbe  Tala^  aeitlea  m  Myaore,  and  the 
lN«  tebabUaata^f  tbo  Wsam'a  •  tarritovy 
i odMTiMifii atalaa,  tba^paopla  who  apaak 
^ '  Telagtt « liiiigaawa  taaf  i  be  aaliuatail    to 


and.Talilga  aaota  are  ia  Uiof  raat  aiAjorK}  the 
aan^a^  but  |iaoaliaritiaa  ia  inAeotioa  and .  dia« 
laatio  ebanieaa  bave.  ao.  modified  the  laodani 
.toagte%  ihit  (they  differ  .  fion  leaoh  other  m 
aaoah.aa  Portagaeaa  frooa  Spanish,  Iriab.froat 
Webb,,  Hebrew  fraaa  AfaBaai0»  .and  Hindi  from 


toaat  to  wt  Ivaat  feui (eea  jniUtoaa.    Tamil  |  predatory. 
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.  The  Tiling  race   are  Wd  and  self-reliant. 
They  are  good   farmera,  carefully  storing  ihe 
rainfall  in  artificial  ponds  or  lakes.     Thej  hav.e 
been  good  infantrj  soldierv/but  are  not  horse- 
men ;  thfy  repeatedly  drove  back  the  (3olcoa- 
dah  arm«e8.  A  obnsiderable  portion  of  tbe  force 
with   which  Lord  Clive   fought   th^  ^attre  of 
Plasaey  was   (composed  of  Telinga.   and,  untji 
Iftte  years,  perhapa. even   now,  Tiling  was  this 
terni  given  in  northern  India  to  the  Irregular 
foot  soldiers  employed  there.     Those  enj^aged 
in  civil  life^  push  their  way  fearlessly  aiiiongst 
the  other  nation^  on  their  south  Atld    West: 
many  of  them  afe   aeafaritig  meli,  Uddertfikiu^ 
long  voyages,  and  a  portion  of  th^ili,   in  former 
ages,  conquered  and  held  Urge  islands  in  t^ 
eastern   ardhi|>elagO,'  'where,   nndeif  the  terih 
kling,  from  the  ICalingapatam  xtilers,  the  pe6pl<ia 
of  India,   are  still  knoWu,      liie  Tiling  a^ 
partly   Arian,   partly  a  non«Arian  people,'  but 
most  of  them  follow,  out  weirdly,  the  brahminf^ 
cal  teachinga.  though  adheriug  to  biany'  unoN 
thodok  rites;  they  ah)  sober 'i(nd   staid,  Httla 
impressiouable  and  not  easily  exXsited.    A'bbdf 
of  them,  known  aa  Keddi,  a  Very  energetic,  ed« 
terprizing  race,  have  held  large  municipal  rigbti 
for  centuries.      Aa   eiterisive  colonisation  of 
southern  India,,  by  the  Tiling  race,  took  plaqe 
under  the   Bijanagar  dynasty,  and .  jLhey  atill 
exist  there  as  distinct  communities.  The  Reddi 
migrated  from  their  original  seats  near  Rajalu* 
mundry  ovei'  the  whole  of  Southern  India   and 
even  into  the  Mahraahtra  epantryi  where  they 
are  loet  with  aa  far  northwest  aa  Pobna  and 
are  considered  the   most  thriving  ryots.    The 
Reddi  are  large  men/  good  cultivators.     HftDJr 
of  those  in  the  OudOapab  Oolleotorate  wete,  liu 
A.  D.    1866,   addicted  to  dacoity.      In  their 
marriages,  in  the  south   o^  '  India,  a  youn^ 
wonnin  of  1ft  or  10  may  be  married  to  a  boy 
bf '5  or  6  yeara,  but  ahe  lives  vlfitli  some  otliet 
adult* male,  perhaps  a  material  nrfole  or  cousin, 
or  it  rosy  M  wfih  the  boy  huabandS  father, 
f.  6.  her  faih^r^iu-laW,  but  she  is  not  allowed  to 
form   ooanectioQ  whji  .^^^^  father'a   reltfiireal 
The  offspring  of  these  arranKements  are  father^ 
ed  on  tbe  boy  husband.     When  he  grows  up^ 
the  wife  has  become  old  or  paat  child  bearing, 
and  he  adopts  the  same  oOurse. — (  Uadnu  &o^* 
ernment,Froceeduif9,jf»,9.) 

Tbe  Bamaai  are  alao  a  Tiliag  peopW  who 
bava  sfniaad  theaisdtae  Mo  tbe  eeatre  and 
weitara  )^aHa  <af  tiaa  ftikiMMitai'Md  aiapaiily 
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or  Wtfildanr,  Ao  %  TelMgoo  ipM^Bg  imBi  tie 
<nMd  and  Udk-oMkert.  ThejF  «w  •praaddf^r 
(the  eefttni  of  iho  {wniBsata,  frooi  CMtul  IsdM, 
^•ooihirords,  Th^  un  tal^  robtttt  mtii,  teen 
to  karfo'do  seUUd  bomi^  bvt  Hfo  in  iin^  granto 
teotB,  and  are  oonsUntlj  migprating  fro»  pboe 
to  place  to  take  up  work.  The  great  incoeaae 
in  railroada  and  roads,  since  1850^  ought  to 
hare  made  them  wealthy,  but  thej  seem  to  lire 
from  hand  to  mouth. 

The  Tiling  and  Canarese  are  almost  of  simi- 
lar  physical  frame  : — ha?e  tall,  graceful  figures, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  Tiling  are  fairer  than  the 
Canarese.  The  great  similarity  of  the  two 
languages  Caparese  and  Telugu  imparts  an 
impression  that  they  are  of  the  same  stocks,  who 
hare  separated  in  more  recent  times  and  that 
circumstances  hive  modflied  their  characters 
and  personal  appearanoe.  As  a  role,  the  in- 
land tract  of  table  land  country  occupied  by 
the  Canarese,  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
Mysore  country,  through  Benary'in  the  Ceded 
I>istricts  up  to  Bejapore,  is  arjd,  and  the  soil 
yields  as  food  crops  small  cereal  grains.  ISleur 
sine  corocana ;  Setaria  Italica  and  Oermanica ; 
Panicum  italipum  ai&d  Penoillaria  spicata  which 
even  the  humbler  labourers  of  the  south  of 
India,  only  ufe  on  pressure  when  scarcity  or 
dearth  prevails,  and  a  hot,  arid,  dimate  with  a 
less  nourishing  food  may  have  led  to  their 
darker  complexions. 

The  Atlma  or  Velroa  or  Telmi  in  the  Tiling 
country  are  a  dominant  agricultural' tribe,  with 
military  proclivities  and  claim  to  be  lajpuia. 
They  are  soldiers  and  agriculturists. 

The  Bftehewar  (Rajwar  ?)  of  the  Northern 
Circars  claim  to  be  descendants  from  Kshatrya 
hindus  ;  they  are  a  a  brave  raoe,  with  a  high 
eense  of  honour. 

The  Kopu  of  Telingana  is  a  cultivator. 
'  TheSwi-VHinlut^Mo  called  XJr-bhoi-wanlu, 
«re,meroenary  soldiers  who  serve  native  sover- 
eigns. They  are  never  found^  in  the  ranks  of 
'the  British  army.  There  are  a  few  of  th^m  in 
cyery  targe  town  in  the  South. 

MfUrc^f  subdivide  into  bbooi  and  Mutraj  and 
the  Bhui  of  Tilingana  is  merely  classed  as  a 
Tiling  Sudraj  who  occupies  himself  as  a  palan- 
quin bearer.  But  where  settled,  away  from 
his  fields  apd  agricultural  pursuits,  the  Bjiui  is 
engaged,  in  catching  fish  by  the  net. 

ITaet  er  Naid%, — ^Matiy  of  the  Tiling  raqe 
are  called  Naidu  the  plural  of  Naik,  an  bonoiri- 
fic  term  applied  to  masters,  or  chiefs  of  tribes. 
The  bulk  of  the  Tiling  sudra  take  this  honorific 
appellation. 

The  KammohTdo'ooXxi  Tilingana  are  sudra 
agncultiiralists. 

.  The  Beda  of i  Telingaaa  and  Karaatiea  are  a 
fiahac  raee  ^wnma^i  apaptoyv^  ^  in  piilaaquip 
bearers. 


Tke  BeiyemadUf  itf  IDfagfli^  an  i 
tiih» 

The  Ojppetrlot  the  TRiag  eomitty  sis 
and  weU«dit|;er»,  salt-makeri. 

The^  Terra  WeXten^oeae  a  dhan({sr 
tiM  Jlortbera  Division* 

Tke  Fcmeh race  in  theTekpei eowliy| 
tatles,  fainr  and  moro  intelligent  il 
Ike  Tamil  vilfages. 

tke  Ymadi,  in  1867.  in  the  Melhire 
trioi,  WH  eatimated  by  Dr.  Lbyd  at 
and  thw  rasiidettta  Mmi  aia  iMira  ioboit> 
those  of  the  dcriharioettah  juagte^-Ki 
Madn  0oeU  1869.> 

Tie  PtUaiu,  of  tb»  Noitbem  CirGifS,| 
agrieuHund  laboufers  who*   aie  rci|i 
etavee-to  the  ryoU,  awl  ava  heriadifeanhf 
to  and  tranaferrable  with*  Iha  hind. 

The  Agetri  of  Cuttaok  are  said  to  bs 
tie  alavea. 

CMta  is  the  name  of  a  barbarous  tribi 
Rajahmandri  diatrict. 

ForMratee  occupy  the  monntanoM 
from  Bfinapore  tolheahores  of  the 
Bengal,  and   along  the   Eastern  and  >i 
ghant  mountains  mnning  on  both  lidei 
peninsula. 

ThePcduah  or  Jtksagtf  are  a  foRii 
habiting  the  Tributary  Mahals  to  the 
SingbboQm  in  Cuttack,  scattered  in  the 
or  killahs  of  Keonjur,  Pal  Lehra,  (30  ' 
Dhekenal  (6  villages,)  and  Hindole  6 
In  Dhekenal  alone  their  nnmbers  are 
1,005  persons.  The  stature  of  the 
not  exceed  5  feet  2  inohea  and  in  the 
feet  ft  inches  or  4  feet  4  inehea.  Their 
are  slight  with  little  muecubr  de 
and  physioue  weak.  Their  face  is  sb( 
broader  than  thut  of  the  Uriak  m*^ 
and  nostril  wide.  Their  colour  b  not 
than  the  Uriah  peaaant.  The  nee 
handsome,  but  the  women  are  repulsively 
The  men  dress  like  the  peasantiy  of  the 
bourhoodf  but  all  the  covering  of  the 
consists  of  two  bunches  of  twigs  with 
leavea  eitaohed,  one.  boion  and  eae 
which  ave  changed  daify,  kept,  ia  their 
by  a  atnp  of  bark  or  a  aUing  of  glaisd* 
ware  beada  pasaed  twaaly  or  thirty  tiw 
the  waist  and  over  the  steaw  of.  the 
hence,  the  naaie>of.  the  tribe^  Pat«ah« 
people  of  the  leaf,  b«i  they  eiU  " 
Juitnga.  Tho  woaMa  alao  wear 
the  .aaue.  hind  of  baadi»  and  thor 
gathered  teigethef  ia  a  knot  ai  the  bask 
head  lastensd  by  a  atring  with  a  silver  -^ 
button  at  each  end  of  it.  The  weasa 
blankot  or  covering  at  night  but  sieip^ 
two  firosi  'Iheir  tiaditioaa  era  lett* 
that  they*  wane  formerly  vaia  of  ^^^^ 
ware.  woAt  to  lay  aaida.  thek  g>^  " 
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pMmfcthm  teitig  mUim^  and  wwr  feifoli  laares 
fin  aiteii4iiM(  to  4he  eUMwg:  of  ibe  cow- 
imi  or  oCker  duty,  wUoq  one  day»  a  thaku* 
aw»  or  aooordiog  to  aome*  ^u«  appearad  aod 
luiyij^^  I)i0n  aa  m  poniahnidiii  f^  tbair 
Mntyaivayato wear  aueh  iaavea.  Dr.  Slioiiti 
that  tiie  kKeod  of  KiUah  ia  that  a 
eDiBflBaoded  Uieaa  to  wear  llie  leavea* 
beliefe  that  if  they  violated  theae  «>iii. 
thcf  would    be  derouied  by  tiiceira. 
daaoe  IE  a  oiaela  to  the  aoiMid  of  a  iavge 
heetanby  the  nan,  ma?  ing  sottwl  and 
ia  the  lame  meaaarad  step,  oeoaaioiiaHy 
leiBK  towards  tbe  moaietaBa  and  Uieo  ra« 
bat  keeping  the  body  iAeUnad  to- 
ihe  musiisiaaa.  Their  Tillages  are  in  some 
or  opening  in  the  forest ;  are  amali  wtib 
It  dx  or  eight  familiesi  in  poor  and  mean 
huu  of  watiie  and  danb,  each  family 
h  oirn  dwelling.     They  have  no  landa,  bat 
tines  assist  in  the  eultivaiion  of  the  neigh* 
lood.    Their  avocations  are  ehieily  those 
As  chase,  using  the  bow  and  arrow  and 
;;  thsy  kill  deer,  hogs  and  not  unfrequent- 
of  the  flesh  of  which,  especially  that 
Python  molanis  they  are  rery  fond. 
ipt  the  oow,  they  are  omniverons*    Their 
food  is  inaipid  and  nanaoons  roots  (tungs, 
sad  psniaitt  )  and  the  seeda^  the  jungle 
Thsy  all  call  themselves  pudhaO|  and 
no  system  of  caste.    1/  they  have  any 
it  is  one  inspired  by  a  deaiva   to  avert 
;  they  however  deny  that  they  worship  any 
or  have  any  una^  but  they  pay   homage 
leu  spirits  who  inhahit  the  wooda  and 
lin^  and  make  offering  of  a  fowl,  a  goat 
or  spirits  to  the  genus  im.    In  the 
h  bysskh.  they  Affer  Ubattona  to  the  numes 
ir  deceased  aoeestora^    They  bury  their 
llarriagea  ara arranged,  by  the  parents 
srs  scenes  of  revellii^;  and  drunkenness, 
adhere  to  one  wife  anlesa  she  prove  ua* 
Like  many  hindoos,  they  will  not 
lioOB  their  wives  names.    Their  Language 
[lot  similtr  to  Uria  and  it  shows   that  they 
eoonseiod  with  the  Mund^h  of  Chota  Nag- 
and  that  their  oearesl.  kinsmen  am  the 
k.  But  in  their  pseseii^  poaiUon  they  are 
from  all  other  branches  of  the  fsmily, 
thsyWenosusttieion  that  they  are  con« 
with  them.  They  rec^iVe  the  name  6f 
from  the  sole   covering  used   by  the 
in  consisting  of  bouches  of  leaves  before 
behind  stuck  into  a  waist-cord.  p.  156.— 
'.  SamufOU,  UL  B^-  As.  8oc.  Jouf.  JTo.  IV 

The  Bowrah  or  8o<nr,  a  tribe  on  the  borders 
!(*6«tleok,  «Mkr  the  htlis'  ntnth  of  the  Mhha- 
Mdi  are  described  by  Mr.  Btefling  as  small, 


to  Major  M aopherson,  Ibo  Wi  tiftea  ooutb  of 
Ithe  Koad  and  rtnniag  up  to  near  the  Godiav«ry 
are  Sowrah.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter  saya  the  Sow- 
irah.also  now  live  with  the  Oraon  or  Odaon  of 
the  Beniral  frontier.  ThoSowmh  race  who 
occupy  the  bill  ranges  -of  the  Northern  Cinara 
moady  thosh  liiUs  near  €hicaoole,.  near  £ala*> 
hnnda,  ami  southwards  as  far  ae  BradachaUnm^ 
bury  4hei(r  dtad  with  their  weapons.  Vhey 
seem  in  this  retpeet  toivsaemblw  tlie  Ohensuar 
of  thfr  hills  farther  sooth. 

Ghmummr,  or  Gbenchwar,  (Suaror  Snrah> 
also  Ghentau,  aran  wild,  half^savagOi  forest  tribe 
ijthabitinif  the  Knstem  Ohala  of  the  pentnsuin 
of  India.    They  are  known  t»  their  settled 
neighbottssae  Ike  Chenchu  kulamy  Ghenehwar, 
and  Ghensnar.    Wilson  namea  them  Oheniriiu* ' 
vadu  (vadu,  TaL,  n  man.>    They  are  about 
li300in  nnmber»  and  dwell  in   the  tract  of 
jnoale  oevertng  ihe  weaterdmoat  range  6f  the 
Eiaacert^  Ghat  line,  A>etween  the  Pdmar  rir^ 
and  the  Ki^nah,  :aQd   known  loeaUy  aa  the 
Nulla-JialK  and  the  Lankamolla.    Theyin* 
habit 'Clearingsr:  in  the  foreat,  and  Kve  in  beehive 
shape  hu4s  like  the  African,  Nk)dbarian   and 
many  of  the  ^uder  Asionesiiin  tribes.     Theso  . 
are  of  wielosr-wnrk  srith  walls  about  three  feet 
high,  and  a  conical  straw  roof,  with  a  screen 
for.  a  door.    The  men  are  almost  nude  and 
have  in  general  only  a  rag  for  oowring     The 
women  dreaa  like  the  wandering  female  basket 
makers  whom  tbay  lesemble  in  feathrea.    Tho 
featnrea  of  the  men  are  email,  but  the  ex- 
preasum  is  ansmated,  obeek4»ones  higher  nnd 
mora  |>rominafli  than  those  of  the  hindus  In 
general,  nose  flatter,  and   nostrils   more  ei- 
panded  ;  their  eyee   black  and  plereiug ;  In 
sinlttve  thoy   are.sKghtiy  ahorter  than  their 
os^^hbours,  and  they  are  aKght^f,  but  wl»U 
made,  except  about  the  knee,  which  is  large, 
and  Ihoieg.  <  Thooobmr  of  the  skin  is  darker, 
and  there  seems  a  tendency  to  cutaneous  erup*' 
tioiu   Newbold  eharacterises  tbem  as  between  a 
Tiling. and  a  Jaknn  of  the  Blalay  peninsoUu 
They  have  no  language  of  their  own,  but  sjieak 
Teliq^  with  a  harsh  and  peculiar  pronuncia- 
tion.   Brahmansssy  they  formerly  were  ahep* 
herda  of  tthe  Tern  Odlla  caate.    Tbey  havd 
lar^B  dogs,  «nd  a  few' lare  employed  aa  hill 
pdliee^'in  tho  pass  from  the  Knmaa  to  Badwail. 
The  Niindial  Chenohwar  assert  their  fgnonineo 
of  a  god  or  a  >  soul.    They  halPO  no  iraagesw 
They  are  polygahiisCs  ;  they  bory  their   dead, 
but  aemetimss  bwru,  and,  like  the  Tarthrs^  they 
carry  the  doce&sed's  weapooa    to  the  fravo.' 
They  -use>lhe  'spaar,  hatchet,   tho  malcUbok,.' 
or  a  bamboo  bow  andi<reed  arrow  tipped  wtlh 
iron.    They  look  on  weaving  and  other  maniip- 


Jaotucing  arts  with  oantempi.  They  are  pntiaDi 
acsn  and  Tcry  black,  harmless^  peaceable  and  in- 1  and  docile.  It  is  aoggested  by  Mr*  Logan 
ktttrions ;  but  without  moral  acnsa.  ▲eoording    that  4ibe  Ohaaokwatf  are  a  oontinoation  oC  tho 
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tiild  .forest  Snrak  of  the.  BioantMMut  Mc\t 
fvfiW  iNMrih  in  the  line  of  the  Eettern  Oliattv 
ViiMiirtmlamt  of  »ix  of  tbe  non-At'ian  tongoet, 
iV#  Kend/i  davsra;  Ondiiba,  Yerakala,  aiid 
Cheotaa  are  gtyenl  at  p.  39^  No.  of  18&6»  of 
BeafC.  As^.Boc.  ibiuatnL'-^Neufbold  in  B,  M. 
SoG^  J^our»^   1845.  X(yafi4  in  Jaum,  Ind» 

V  Qti99a,  Ucyaiia  tiie  language  of  Oriaia,  and 
tlie.oowiitry  takea  ita  name  from  the  Or  or  Ordn 
tribe  who  aeem  to  have.oome  from  the  N.  West. 
IfVithe  Qrina  dislriot,  they  appear  to  bare  had 
vfiry  narroir  Uaftitfa,  vis.  along  the  coaat  line  from 
the  Batoikvlia  rif  er-SMir  Ghanjam  northwards  to 
the  Kjant  river,  near.  Soro,.  in  ImU  21°  1 0',  but  in 
t  b^  priooesa  of .  migration  and  eonquest'  under  the 
djingevansa'dytnastytfaeUmifaaof  Orisaa  (Oirdeaa) 
irere  ezieiide<l  to  MidaifKire  and  Hoofthly,  on 
the  north*  e^d  Bvjahmundry,  on  the  Godsvery, 
in  the  Soutk  >  The  Urys  tongne  ia  a  tolerably 
p^r^.tjiialeat  of  Beogaleat.  At.  Ghicaookiy  Tetngu 
ia  the  pre?alitig:  laaguaae ;  in  Vitianagram, 
TAiQg[iii  only  is  apokenia  the  open  oount^,  and 
Urya  in  the.  mountains  runai  further  down  to 
the  aouth.  •  Telngu  ja  apoken  to  within  45  milea 
»«uth')of  Qanjam  and  at  Gifaajam  Tehigu  oeasea. 
Qh  |he  flOaat  iuto  Urya  eontinnea  in  the  dtreo* 
tiiNi  of  Benl^iil  a$  far  aa.theiH^U  and  TomUwok 
d)vi«jonaon  theJIooghly.  On  the  Western  aidei 
of  the  Mideaporo  diatriet»  it  intermingles  with 
Bengatee  Wi$x  tbe  river  Subanreeka.  To  the 
WMlwar.d,  itbe  Gond  and  Una  langnagea  paaa 
inV>  eapb  other»  tod  at  Bonepnr,  half  the  people 
apeek^  oney.and  half  the  other,  langnage 
Amongst  the  Ur>a  raee. high  eheek  bones  seen 
to '  prevail  with  good  laatures  aild  straight  hair. 
it  A  ;i9reet  many  of  the:  Urya  bramina  'Obtain 
theii^  iivebhpod  as  ouUivatots.  they  also  trade^ 
and,  foUow  the  oecapationa.  of.  briekHmidDsn, 
bfiek«layersv  8dq^      > 

.Tite  i^oaa  of  thb  frontier,  and  sonth  of  Oris- 
M  aro  a  wild  predatory  tribe*  :  ( • ' 

Th9:FM0  Off  Poiiya  are  alave9.f*-<Yrt2f09^) 

In  :  the  Urya* ;  a  dancbg/  girl  aUaefaad  to  a 
temple  it  ealled  aMaham.«t^ir»2sdi»i) 

.itforaUM.— The  northarm  limits  of  the  jregion 
in  wUeh.thislaugiiaKe  ia  spoken  stirekiheaan' 
the  asa  .ooatft  from  the.Kolwan  hills  or  aonatiy 
q£  that.Kol,  H^r  tbs.'Portuguese  settlamentof 
DimaHfr.  above,  the :ghams  in  a  aorth<*ciaeterly 
disMlioa  aloag  the  Satpora  range  parallel  to  the 
Ijnrbttdda,  iatermiagling.  .with;,tha  Gi^asati* 
^^Bt.  I^aiMbbar,  in  the  jungly  valley  of  the 
Tapli*  It  is  spekea  throughoat  Berar,  in  the 
opea  parts  of  Uie  territories  of  Nagpur  and  the 
ifJhnlAof  ita  eastern  border  abate  on  the  eountnea 
MlvJasguagea.of  the;Gonda,  .  From  Nagpur. 
Urn:  Usrathi  eiends  to  tha  toutVwest,  and 
aasti  t^ei  nllares  of  lCnfgh|>eUa  .  and  Nianl, 
aboHtlUwty  miles,  west  of  Beda^  it  asaeth  taitb 
thaXsiagM,  audi  Caoareie;  taaobing  ia  adfanee 
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nearly  on  Bijapnr  and  Shanlaaliirar,  and  thsMi 

trends  aoaih-westeiiy  to  the  coast  ariSidaaheft^ 

ekirtina  the  western  boundaty  of  the  Cansieia: 

From  DamHU  in  the  uonliem  Konknn,  Iflvmlhl 

rons  down  the  ooast  to  the  neif^hbonrhoed  eWli| 

both  below  and  above  tbe  gbautif.  It  theie  weiiri 

the  Kenkani,  a  mixed  tongue,  whieh  roes 

as  fnr  as  .Vlangnlore.  And  the  aontheru  Kaiits 

this  mixed  langnage  is  a  village  four  milM 

of  Upi'  or  Oodapi  near  Condapore,  wbero 

ur  the  language  of  Oanara  begins.    Th« 

ni,  hiiwevar  appears  to  be  only  MimHii 

Isrye  infusion  of  'lulu  and  Canarese  wordv 

former  derived  fVom  tlia  indigennht  luhs 

of  lulnva  or  Canarw  ;  the  lifter  from  the 

subjection  of  thia  part  of  the  Konkan  to 

rasa    dynasties  above  the   ghauts.     Mr 

Mogliiig,  however,  mentions  that  the  K 

speaking  brabmans  of  Mangalore,  ocartAer 

qnitedlstinct  from,though  cognate  with,  Vs^iw 

The  limits  Extend  from  Goa  below  tlie 

I  to  the  village  above  mentioned   north  of 

Prom  this  part  of  the  coast  in  norths  (Msi 

a  diagonalli^  ranninfrin  a  north-ensiem 

Vion  towards  Beder,  marks  the  bouiidsiy  bst< 

Marathi  and'  Canareae,  of  the   latter  it 

abovi  ghflutd. 

Prom  Mttrghpetta,howerer/eastW«rds-lh 

Bader  on  toSangam  near  Bedsslieepit  (fls 
the  people  designate  the   line  of  villnget 
towna  •  as  si-bhasha-basti,  three-tongii 
for  'm  thetfn  the  Malirathi,  Gannrese  sad 
mingle,  though  in  all  that  line  the  peopk 
seemed  to  Me  rather  of  tlie  Mahrattat 
Canari*se  or  Tiling  type.  At  Sedasheepet,! 
M  miles   (blither  east  the  Tiling  pe6| 
Tiling  tonieue  alone  oebur; 

Tl^  JMaratha  are  supposed  to  have 
originally  a  rsce  of  mountaineers,  in  ^^ 
the  erest  of  the  ghsuts,  and  enkivatifl 
fertile  valleys  dr  mawals,  and  the  eouatiy 
Meliarashtra,  whieh  is  firtt  mentioBed  ia  1 
hritn^y  in  the  Mahawanao,  prohahly  ohi 
its  nameand  received  atHstinetlveUagispEe 
the  existence  of  a  Marathi  dynasty  at 
period  not  recorded  in  hiatory.  lit  '" 
areeMntlally  monntaineera,  herdsoea  sad 
diers^  and,  until  lately  were  deemed  bad  ' 

'  The  races  and  tribosand  frag99Qhi'7 
dwelling  in  the  Mahratta  oouniiyai^iitti 
Tlie  most  prominent  with  many  imia^ 
the  Knnbi  cultivator,  the  brahman,  the 
the  aitizHo,  the  shopkeeper,  the  Parei 
village    authorities,  amongst  whbin 
Mhar  and  Mhang  as  prediid  slares. 
deily  seen  are,  *  f 

Bnhmaa,  Deihastli  or  Mahmfctsiaad  £«ik9 
'  Kunbi^  cultivAtarB.  4l 

Kul^rgi       „  ^ 

Warn  Langaet  otdttvatsra. 
llaawar,  sttltivatanb 


lh«to 


tWj 


nOHJL 


tsmJL 


^|lU»l»  .|N»lai-^in«    drftureni, 
Ooliwftr,  keep  sheep  and  go^te. 
J^onti,  hftnya,  mercbants,  generally  grain   mer- 
Ifeti,  tbey  WMr  the  ncred  thread,  and  *re  in 
fmtA  MetioDS* 

oiliMB^  oi^^uidbtM  tod  ml'4Mll«n  ;  aiioy 
the  lingaet  seot ;  tome  oi  tbeir  Motiooa  mm 
'  impure  and  muai  not  enter   aaored  ylaoes. 


fiiiop.|cee]ier«. 
ledaoii,    in   every 

iOB* 

, Of  tailor. 
rar,wesfir.  . 
er  bangle-maker, 
r,  or  potter.    • 
or  cvpentar. 
ergnldnnith. 
«  bkM)kMtai4dk. 


or  haribert    «m^ 


BdHkd.    bamboo  baiiket- 

makerib 
Kaikarl,  pafm-leaf    ^ 
CAamofvleaiber  irerk  era. 
Dher  or  Mban  or  pariab. 
Mkapg  9T  laoner, 
Thakur. 
Coaai. 
Byrajri. 
Jasgaai. 


the   MahratU   D8kb«D»   the    municipal 
it  aiiU  vi!ry  perfect  and  (he  aervaiita  and 
authorities  are  known  ae  Balute*   Xh«9e 
io  efery  diatriot.    lu  some  ace  the 

Booar.  IBbat, 

Bbiati.  JTbral  or  Yeakar. 

losi.  Qharpagari       or,Dauri  Oosain. 


'Bagbb«i». 


Sati      orlTeli. 


iii  or  Sempi. 


hail-«onjaror. 
Mbar. 
I^ondbali. 


Tambnli. 


Garai  or  piper. 

Bajantri. 

Kalavaatiir. 

Vaidyet 

Obotakbor. 


|fi<  ViUage  AeeounUuU;  \%  kaovD  as 

i»..]CaIiii.  I  Haraatt TtL' 

.*^4-...  Cah.  I  OottioapilAy ,^ ..^ J£mm* 

ii  araally  a  brfckraati.  He  keeps  the  tH- 
ittountt  for  GoTernment  and  eenda  eaAie 
tabeilflar. 
?otaa.— The  Mabratta  villaetf  bead  it  the 
who  rente  tbe  tandt  to  cnUftator*,  col- 
the  Govtauttiett  land  tUt,  aikd  forwardis  it 
tk  Ubaikftir.  He  ia  also  Ibe  dvii  mv^s- 
tad  sattlea  petty  eivfl  fnsttera  to  the  e«- 
of  tiro  auinttds  ti  rrain  tit  fi¥e  or  tit  ni- 
tad  sends  higher  ^hm%  to  tb6  tahsiMit. 
eriatinal  matters  be  Is  onit  tbd  poticer^and 
'  ill  to  the  aaiin.  In  lieu  of  pay,  for  the 
services^  the  Potail  is  allowed  ftrOtt'  35  io 
hhirsbs  of  lalid  rent  freli,  the  land  t««f  is 
Bs.  8  or  4  the  bbigab.  Fdr  tbe  eofli- 
tt  of  tbis  aUotnient  two  to  four  buHodka 
be  needed,  as,  from  10  to  1 6'  bhigaba,  ae- 
Ragaa  tbe  rains  are  beary  or  light,  are  all 
•  pair  of  bullocks  ean  get  orer.  There 
eemiraUj  two  to  four  potails  in  a  tillage, 
alwa js  of  the  same  caste  •  for  instanoe  tbe 
;e  ef  Kbanpur,  aillab  of  Nandair,  has  four 
two  Mabratta,  a  Cailarese  speaking 
igwt,  aad  a  Kulkargab.  There  are  a  few 
|>khnian  aiHl  maho'medan  and  psriab  potails 
m  a  ebristian  potail  ia  unknown*  In  tbe 
^Miese  speaking  eowiitry  the  tiHaWe  keAd  is 
«W  Qeyra  fM*  Gunda. 


fke  KimM  are  the  main  bddy  of  tbe  enttl- 
▼atlng  population  ef 'Oiiserat,  Kbsndeshi  Mab- 
rasbtra  and  the  Central  Protinops.  In  OwaerSt 
and  Mahrashtra  tbey  krt  tbe  ebief  ownera  of 
the  soil  hud,  though  quiet  and  unpreti^ding, 
are  a  robust,  sturdy,  indepenHent  aietiouttural 
people.  Mr.  Oaropbetl  considers  there  {pp.  M, 
94,i^S)  to  be  quite  Ariau  ia  their  features,  in- 
stitutions and  msntters,  though < their  inst^tioas 
are  leas  democratic  than  •  those  of  the  Jat  awd 
Rajput,  and  in  the  Mabratta  villaves  ihcy  have 
at  tlfeir  besd,  a  Potail.  Pew  of  these  men  ever 
enlist  as  soldirrs.  Sevaji  and  his  descendsnits 
and  some  of  his  chiefs  were '  bdwever  of  tbis 
race,  but  their  followers,  were  drawn  from  tbe 
Mawals  of  the  IVesfern  Ghats  and  latterly 
their  armies  were  composed  of  soldiers  of  far- 
tune  of  CTcry  race.'  The  Mawals  of  tbe 
mountain  Talle>s  of  tibe  9yhadri  range  jof 
m6uiltaii»S)  commence  at  the  Western  extremity 
and  extendiug  about  100  miles  east.^()Fitr. 
Olos.) 

The  Mabratta  chiefs  spruifff  from  the  people 
of  Battarah  aiid  Poonah,  but  Holkar  was  of  the 
shepherd,  and  the  Oaekwar  waa  of  the  cot^* 
herd  castes,  while  (he  Peshwa  who  put  tfire 
deseendents  of  Sivaji  asidCt  were  Koukanf  brali- 
mans.  'l*be  l^unbi  of  (he  Hyderabad  dominiona 
are  wholly  illiterate.  Indeed,  no.  effort  or  at- 
tempt bas  been  made  to  educate  tbe  people  of 
the  Hyderabad  territories,  though  edncatron  in 
makitag '  enormous  strides  in  Berar,  and  lb 
British  Maharashtra.  There  was  no  prop^ 
school  met  with  in  all  my  journi^ya  amountin|( 
to  about  9,00iJ  miles  and  only  dcCasionalty  ^ 
few  lads,  children  of  foreigners,  were  t6  be  seen 
learning  in  a  verandah,  the  elemetits  ol  tbe 
Hindi  or  Mabratta.  In  that  easterfr  part  of 
the  Mabratta  country,  a  knowledge  of  readffrtc 
and  writini^  any  tongue  was  almost  wholly 
wanting.  Tbe  Arjanna  Kunbi  reside  in  West- 
ern fndia.  ' 

TlUKurmi  are  cultividora  dwelKng  ndrth  of 
tbe  Kunbi,  but  to  the  south  'of  the  Kajput  and 
Jut.  Tbey  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  ill 
the  part  of  Uanhhum,  near  the  Damudab  riTflr 
(Dalion,  p,  157.)  and  are  a  very  industrioiia 
class  of  quiet  cultivators  in  considerable  nuftf* 
bers  in  allnhe  central  and  eastetn  parts  of  tife 
N;  W.  Provinces  or  in  Hindustan  generaillf  wbb 
there  attend  to  tbe  'finer  garden  style  of  cultivii- 
tion  much  more  then  the  Jat  and  fiajput  and  lil^ 
tbe  Jat  race,  are  assisted  by  tbeir  industrious 
wives.  They  dwell  't6  the  south  of  the  Rajpu^a 
and  lats,  have  villages  of  their  own,  and  ahb 
apread  in  detached  families  or  t;rtfttps.  Mr. 
Campbell  considers  tbem  tio  be  idenlieal  willi 
tbe  Kunbi  and  td  ooewpy  fnmi  tboS^^  4nr  34^ 
N.  to  16*  N.  and  'fh>m  tbe  Western  (Vontiers  ^ 
Chiserat.  Yeiy  Ibw  of  these  fMsy  the  ceiwtfiaB 
Watered  by  the  Wyn  Qaoga  and  the  ariddb| 
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lower  and  iiipper  fttreams  of  ihs  NerbufUih, 
6? er  beooiiie  soldieri^  tB<l  ia  the  valley  of  ilie 
Gallic  ihey  arislookad  down  tipo^aa  mere  Imidi 
ble  tillen  of  the  soil.  Thi-y  are  more  niuDeroue 
towerdt  the  Jabbulpor  aaid  Sauf^or  (erriiories 
where  they  mingle  witb  the  LoHba.  Tbenoe 
west  wards  nn  both  sides  of  the  ,Nerbuddah^  in 
Malwa  where  Ibey  meet /the  Jnt.  Throughout 
ibe  aeuihem  borders  of  Hindustan  tlien  «re 
itamerotts  Kiirmi  who  speak  Hindi.  ((7.  p^  92- 
3.)  Those  in  Hiodastaii,  are  darker  and  less 
good-looking  than  brshmins  and  rajpuU*  but 
Mr.  Campbell  states  (p.  ^4)  that  they  are  quite 
Arian  in  their  features,  iufStitutions  and  man- 
ners* Other  authoriiiea,  however,  mention  that 
thone  is  DOsi«ibu*ity  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the  Kurmi  and  Kunbi.  The  Kyrmi  subdivide 
themselves  into  many  tribeSi 

Jeshwar  |  Patau  |  PMrlhu 

Dhaniai  }  Adbonda        {  G^oraObarbao 

Wilsob  says  they  have  seven  stolons  and  that 
in  Central  and  Sastern  Hindustan  weiit  and 
.  North-west  provinces  they  are  the  great  agrioul- 
turists.  He  says  that  they  are  ocoasioiially  seen 
as  predial  slaves  to  which  they  httve  sold  them- 
selves or  been  sold. 

The  Ohameta  of  Behar  are  a  sab-division  of 
ibe  Kurmi. 

The  Lodha^  tribe  are  supposed  by  Mr, 
Campbell  (193)  to  be  ooicnate  to  the  Kurmi  and 
aeem  to  have  at  one  time  occupied  a  very  oon- 
.aiderable  position  in  the  Jubbulpur  and  Saugor 
districts  of  the  Central  Provinces. 

Gardener  racet  — The  Kftchi,  Koeri,  Morow, 
KumboOy  and  Kisan,  are  gardening  and  cultivat- 
ing tribes  in  northern  India 

The  KaM,  of  the  Mahratta  oountry  state 
that  they  came  there  as  cavalry  and  infantry  sol- 
diers from  Bundelkund  in  the  times  of  former 
.kings,  and  of  Alamgir,  and  that  th^'y  had  been 
villagers  snd  servants.  There  are  many  in  Pooiia 
and  A  (ew  in  Bombay  but  only  one  iu  Jaulnnh. 
'Ill  A.urungahady  Poonah  and  Bombay,  they  ar«i 
fruit-sellers,  market  and  flower  gardei^rs  .and 
agrieulturalists*  There  are  under  one  liundred 
houses  in  Begumpur  in  Aurungabad  city.  Tbey 
.are  of  a  bamboo  colour  and  speak  hindi.  They 
worship  Seetla,  iu  the  form  of  a  stone  from  the 
river,  offering  flowers  and  'betel  and  use  ver- 
miiiot^  in  sanctify  inK  the  stone.  Tbey  also  wor- 
ship Hanuman,  and  Balaji.  After  deaihi  they 
burn,  Imt  bury  those  who  have  died  pf  small 
pox,  also  the  ttomarfied,  Of  what  may  ha^tpen 
to  them  after  deaih  they  know  noUnng.< 

Oaoli  or.  GqU  |)eople  have  bmi  .settled  from 
>liBe  imneaiorial  along  the  Satparah;  range, 
and  ones  tuled  t^  hiU  eonntif  rewind  Staitnl. 
{(Campbell  ,p.  ?.)  Xhe  &aM  of  dacmi  thave 
jniangF'aubf4iviaiQii9»  .Jhi^  ane  gOMraUy  irob^st 
.liar 
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Momin,  in  Benir,  laeavefi  and  seUm  4 
native  cloths,  the  sarhi,  susit  parbtt,  kboii, 
and  profess  mahomedanism. 

Soli  in  Berar  are  ailk  wsaversi  of  sarid  iid 
eholi. 

The  Bomhaiy  fitkermm  are  astraajc^nde 
race  of  men,  and  are  the  only  iabeirers  la  It- 
dia  amongst  Whom  a  great  degree  of  obeiitj  ii 
observed, --every  fourth  or  Ifth  fithermiais 
be  met  with  being  nsore  less  corpaknl  wa$ 
of  them  vary  much  so  Thef  ars  muk 
given  to  the  «ise  oif  ioloxicating  (hiab,  snim 
often  l»  ht  met  with  in  a  state  of  hiebMf< 
A  set  of  boats  and  nets  belong  to  a  dozea  4 
ftshermen,  one  often  advanoing  the  a^piital  J» 
quired  to  be  oontributed  by  the  othoi ;  tkl 
capture  is  divided  amoiif^  tb«m  on  their  md^ 
ing  the  shore,  and  is  imnsediale^  takes  ifcnxi 
of  and  carried  to  market  by  tiM  woasi^  rto 
earry  their  baskets  on  their  lieads.  Thssm  rniy 
baskets  swnng  at  the  opposite  ends  of  t  bate 
aemss  the  sbouMers .    They  are  Cbristiai. 

!7%e  ^M  easts  iraber,  am  SlHi  bosMsflill 
aervaata,  4lbo  Bamasi,  BU1«  Gondi  IhMi 
'Mbang,  all  of  whom  aerre  a*  watehnaa 
RamuM,  Katlar,  Marawar,  and  BedersK 
semi  miliiary  predatoiy  raoes*— (G.  133.) 
the  GhaUaear  Bombay  ibe  dheraiakasiMW 
Parwari. 

The  iBomws  or  Bamoon  tribe  dvdl  sstf  |i 
Bombay  MaU.  They  have  immigiaied  ht 
XeKnjj^ana  within  a  recent  iperiod,  aod  tkovl 
they  have  adopted  Maratbi,  they  pRseifS.aii 
pr^rds  of  their  onginal  teJuica  for  pvi'^p' 
crime.  They  are  a  Tslugii  race  wbo  pm 
into  the  west  of  India,  and  there  assuaflim^ 
datory  habita, 

iShtraiwa^ti  wprabipper  of  Bha^ran^fW^ 
sionally  drum  beaters  befora  idols. 

Oarpoffori  or  Oarpadi  fa  'Btnt^  V^^J^ 
the  ability  af  pn^eatii^g  bail  abowars  as  bp^ 

Burody  a  caste  oC  Uados  in  ikm  ^ 
weave  bamboo  besketa.  .  ^ 

JlofdL-r-There  ai^  two  branohes  of  this  t« 
the  Adavi  Goolar  and  Gaddha  Goolsr  abMl 
2000  ia  number.  The  Adavi  Goolar  are  d»# 
ing  ia.ihevaUgef  between  Hy«icttbsdij| 
FMWiah  bat  a  very  considerable  naiabff  M 
in  Seroor,  ten  miles  ifro^i  (Sulburgab.  '&0lw 
themselves  Gol,  fropi  Goi  a  cow,  ali|o  ^iMll 
[Gol,  and  they  claim  to  be  of  ibe  J>k««Wy[ 
herd  race,  bat  the  people  knovr  them  ai  ilHp 

G^ktaf><-«*>  oountry  or  wsil4  Golbur^  ^M 
BaiHpf^TidelwfmloQi  also  Dowai  JDaraaqr.lf 
X)owa  defifi  vale.  The  men  «ra  herbsliij^ 
lectiAgJ'oot^  and*  plants  for  the  native  ftpf 
eians^  b^t  thos^  whom  I  have  ^eea  ••M^ 
wiUiivir.tq^sqmmaniQate  unj  of  their  kafflVf 
and  .strove,  to  avoid  ^ostioaii^  T^i^ 
andthewaoBen  bfg,.  Xbeic  p^ysisid  in# 
anee  was  strikingly  like  the  ssoesifiP'r 
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frimh^  riMt  tke  Mit  ih  tthmr,  but  nori 
fliJertiid  ifol  80  tell.  None  of  then  had  ro- 
MUnoe  to  my  of  tho  Hct9  of  ft)Qlblftni 
Mk  TIm;  gpMk  in  Hindis  Telbogoo  simI 
finuvae:  Tliey  weir  cl6lheB  dy^  red  with  red 
pbt^  ik/9f  aeeitt  poor«  They  do  not  eiii  the 
or  MIoek,  bot  um  the  goiti  sheep,  harr, 
other  creeturee.  Tho  Adavi  GoUar  tribe 
bttw«en  Kolbergeh  and  the  Bhima  rfver, 
prmdpally  in  a  viliai(e  ntar  Kwlburgah, 
to  HiRkphoo)«  They  wear  red  dyed 
-  and  yioketa.  Tkey  are  Iraftlliag 
la.  Like  fthe  Baidan  they  eat  tho  eio* 
Their  Badte  meana  the  wild  OuHar. 
do  not  iDtermarry    with  the  Oaddha 

• 

^oeftO^^Oio^&r  dwell  ia  the  neiKhbour* 

of  towna  ond   villaKet*    The  neo  wear 

and  roar  dog»  and  aaaeo,  rhey  hawt  wild 

and  eat  the  jeekal,  orooodiie^  perc«»- 

%aiBa«    The   viQiige  Gallar  mm  goaf- 

Md  the  wwuin  beg.    They  am  attend  to 

lUefoeaadd«»itai 

[jfax/Ma  la  the  name  given  hj  mahomedbus 
•  migratory  tribe  who  style   thcmtelfet 
Dgaee.    The  people  of  this  tribe  are  found 
le  southern  Mahratta  country.    They  are 
Wiflsry  statnre,  dark  featured,  and  not  well 
red,  and  state  that  ihey  came  originalli 
Bhopal  which  their  forefathers  left   150 
a{0.    They  enCHmp  without  the   walls  of 
S  snd  have  no  definite  period  of  residence, 
men  play  on  murical  instruments,  and  the 
len  eombioe  the  aft  of  dancing  to  hscitiate 
'ipeetators.     They  call  themselves  hindoos 
I  lay  they  worship  the   brahminleal  deities, 
ithey  wear  clothes  like  the  mi^homedans  and 
bave  brahmins  to  preside  at  their  festi* 
They  also  eat  the  cow,  but  never  eat  the 
They  bury  their  dead,  place  offerings  of 
to  the  manes,  and  drnw  the   most  favoura-> 
<mien  of  the  state  of  the  deceased  by  the 
nings  being  eaten  by  a  crow. 
Ps^tfi,  a  wandering  tribe  of  people    wHo 
'^ik  the  Telugu  lunguage,  some  of  wh(»m  have 
Hied  into  the   Mahratta  country  pursuing 
svocation  of  manufacturers  of  hand  mills, 
whieh  they  are  also  named  ''  Chakki  Kh^- 
^la}"  by  mahomedanst  and  are  seemiiigljr 
Meal  with  the  TakinkHr.  They  hsve  ri  deity 
|kom  they  term  Satwai,  whose  rmblem  is  Sus- 
Med  around  their  necks,  and  resembles  the 
1^  Worshipped  aa  Hanumantu*    They  (.well 
Wa  the  waJIa,  in  hots  made  of  a  fihe  grtisa. 
[fcy  toarry  at  til  ai^ea  ;  they  do  not  rat  th^ 
^  or  bollock,  end  they  bury  all  their  dead. 
^'Ar,  stone-cutters,  walUbuitders. 
J^^km-wMloOy  a  wandering  Tiling  tribe  of 
Mia  mendieanta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bbimah, 
^wander  about  with  a  smell  temple  called 
oeh-amma. 


iMto^  Hin&  Mahr.  Tot;  SMMi,  in 
Berar,  m,  jnakeca  of  t  basket  from  stems  ^( 
cotton  plants  and  pahn  leavea. 

Taktm-Kar^  ih  the  J  Dekhan  and  Bbrhr  a 
migratory  tribe  who  make  and  renew  stone  hand- 
mills. 

BhamUf  migratory  pick-pockets  in  Berar. 

GaroJi,  a  race  of  migratory  juKislers,  who 
exhibit  s^rfMnta,  and  profcsa  mahomed^uisa. 

I1)ie  Maharattki  people  profess  brahaninism  : 

but,  amongst  them  is  a  more  general  amoiNit  of 

demon«  spirit,  fotish,  totem*  shaman,  and  heso 

worship  than   is  observed  anomret   the  other 

races  of  the  peninsula.    The  deitiea  Hamiman^ 

and  the  Nagserp^^nt  are  to  be  aeen  in  every  viU 

lajee,  south  to  theTnmbndni,and  blood  sacrifieee 

of  sberp  and  fowls  are   largely   made  at  the 

village  gods.  Hanuman  is  the  chief  ef  the  villagls 

gods*,  and  is  invariably  smeared   over  with  red 

lead,  which  alao  is  applied  to  every  bit  of  atone 

or  wood  that  has  been  creeted  into  a  fetiah  god. 

There  has  seemed  to  me  also^  n  more  eztensire 

polytheism,  them,  than  in  any  atherpatt  of  la^ 

dia,  ami  an  introdvetion  ev«n  of  the  Semitic,  and 

Christian  names.  Between  Elliohpoor  and  Obm- 

raoti,  the  pafriah  raeea  are    onlinarily  called 

Krishn,  a  Tariation  ot  the  word   christian  ;  aU 

along  the  tract' southwards  toOodghir  the  Bawfi 

Adam,  of  near  Ponderpors  is  largely  wor»hi|^ 

ped,and  th^Jibral  Abral,  worshipped  in  east  Her«r 

is  evitlently  Che  QaUriel  or  Jibrail  of  thOt  Semitie» 

races.  Even  amonast  the  Kuubi  race,  who  prufeaa 

brahminism,  the  hindi  dettifs  Siva  and  Viahim 

are  little  heard  of  and  with  oonsent  I  pot  up  for 

two  days  in  the  temple  of  the  viHage  of  Assaiye 

to  which  the  vilUgers  came  at.the  uaeaji  period* 

to  worship  Hsnuman    and  the  aerpeni,  and 

the  ofikiating  priest  to  waah  and  oraameDt  its 

Kiigam.    An  ofltoer  of  Bindiali'*  artill«ry  had 

fhllen  in  the  baitle  of  Assaye  and   beea  buried 

beneath<  a  tireo,  and  every  one  in  the  villain 

continue  tb  worship  there-hia  spirit.    Sickness  Li 

nsunNy  attribilted<  by  them  to    the  influence  of 

a  Dfirlli^nant'spirHi  and  all  tbrouah  the  Mahratta 

speakrng  district  tho  praciioe  of  the  *'  Boiifan^ 

|nrevail%,  via.    the    ceremony  of  propitiating 

the<  Bhutan  or  evil  spirits  who  have  entered 

a  vlUiige  indWing  them>  to  lcav«  the  village  and 

doltcluctjng  them  aeross  the  borders  with  muaic 

and  a  prooeeeion.  The  conduotors  often  move  to 

tho'  neit  village  and  tbrreliy  cause  intense  fear 

«nd  angler,  aa  the  morbific  influence  is  auppoaed 

to-  be  oonTByed  to  it.   Ai,  mother,  cqoivaleot  to 

the  southern;  Ammun,  ia  im^ely  worshipped  in 

the  fonn  of  a  mde  stone  ameamd  with  red  load 

and  her  temples  are  to  fa«  aeen  in  lone  plaoea» 

pasaea  and  defllea. 

At  Oomiaoti  the    deitiea  wortUpped  ate 
named  aa  ander^ 
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FenidU 
Asra  or  Acrai. 

Ambft.    . 
Mam\ 
Satwai. 
Agaohi  Hanna 
aiNi  her  sister 
Jana  Bai.. 


MaledeUiet.' 

Jabral  Ahral. 

Massoba. 

Baliram. 

3i«lu(ieo.     . 

Shadawal. 

Kandoba. 

Worba. 

TiBi(oba« 

JabfHl  is  v6rahipped  at  and  near  EUiobpor 
and  teems  to  be  the  $nf^\  Qabriel,  wkoon  Maho- 
medans  style  Jabrail.  In  the  alliterative  habits 
of  the  fiasteras,  J^brai  abral  is  commonly  nsed 
and  the  siWer  figunsy  that  of  a  man,  is  worn 
mroaiid  Uie  neck.  I  taw  near  Oomraoti  a  rag 
iree,  with  iucense  altera  of  mud  at  its  foot, 
which  the  dher  of  Balgaon  said  was  a  Jabral. 

Sakinaih  is  a  deity  whose  worabip  protects 

rromsnakes\  .    *u   t  u        «t  and  Oritaa,  they 

AJimoha.^\ni^j  Chauki  pass,  ui  the  Laken-    j^r.  Campbell  teMs 


wara  range,  which  forma  the  watershed  between 
the  Ganges  and  ihe  Taptee  about  10  miles 
North  of  Aurangabad,  these  is  a  shrine  of  this 
-deity,  to  which,  from  a  circle  of  a  hundred 
'miles,  people  of  all  oasies  resort,  brahmin,  and 
-sudta  or  dher,  bat  chiefly  the  Mahratta  kunbi 
The  Jatrais  held  in  the  month  Cheita,  and 
lasts  for  four  dnysv  darinR  which  loany  sheep 
are  offered  in  sacrifice.  It  is  in  the  southern 
Yide  of  the  past,  a  mere  block  of .stope,  wiMi 
smaller  pieces  at  its  loot  all  srocar^  with  red 
-lead.  The  objecte  of  their  visits  are  wholly 
personal,  beseeching  the  deity  to  give  them»  or 
preserve,  children^  their  flocks  or  their  food. 

MuHir^^wf^i  of   the   Indian    races,  the 

Dhartgar,Dher,  liiajug,  Koli  and  Manurwara  a(iJ 

occasionally  even  the    hi^iher    hiiiidoo  cast^s^ 

under  various  vows^  ^levote.  their  girls  to  their 

gods.     The   deity  to  whom  ihe  girl  is  more 

frequently  •  vowed,    is  .  some    incarnation    of 

Siva   and    hia  consorts.  Amongst  the    Miihratr 

ta  people  on  ther  western  side  of   India*   Kan* 

doba  IS   the.  usual  Siva  avatar,  to  whom  tha 

girls  are  devoted  and  hia  chief  shrines  Are  at  Jor 

Juri,  Khanapur  near  Beder  and  at  MalUgaon.  ,; 

'  The  ordinary  people  brieve  thai  from  time 

to  time,  the  shiadpw  of  the  god  comes  .  on  the 

ifevotces  (rfed  hi  eha^  aU^  ang  par)— and  poa- 

•sesses  the  devotees  pemon  {^MurU  Ke^  ang  he 

bha'^  deto).     These  devotees  are  called  Morli 

in    Mahratta,   Jogni  •  or  Joflrnidani   in    Can- 

arose,  hiid  Basava  in  Telugu.  They  ajL  times  af- 

^feest  to  he  or  really  are  poesessed,  during  which 

'they  roelctbelMKlyybutr people oeeaaionally  make 

'  offerings  to  them  as  to  an  oraoler  or  aooihsayor, 

'laying  money  at  their  feet,  and  await  .the  pos«- 

•  sessitg  t4>  besr  a  depbioa  enuuciated^:    • 

The  female  deity  to  whom  theas  .near  the 

:Rhilpa  riirar  ;^ur^  devoted    is   Tellami^h  ;  the 

Bhooili    race,  devote  their  Murii  !to    Mata. 


Boys  alsil  9m  4siroted|  and  s^  Waftis^ 
Wag"  a  ttgar.    N«ar  Oosiiaotiit  is  to 
and  to  Kandoba  that  the  Murli  sad  tks  Wi 
are  devoted.    The  Waxhia  does  not 
with  the  MurlL     At  Oomraoti,  the  psopbi 
that  Kandoba  particularly  motes  oa  Saadif 
aeleet^  a  clean  tree  (eleaa  Huiii)  whose  bsdi j 
flits. 

Brahmim.^&eMHtA  amongst  the  rssiij 
the  peninsula,  to  the  eutrome  south  of  Ii 
am  the  hrahmMi  peofde,  belonging  le  tks 
family.  In  tbe  morsi  southern  and  oeotcsl 
of  the  peniatulay  amoligst  the  Tarniil,  Tc 
and  OEinarase  nations,  they  are  eompti 
few,  and  donot  poasese  lands^  are  aot 
ral  but  are  engaged  in  religious  afoettioaii 
servilnts  of  goremment^  and  kife  till  Istdyl 
the  undoubted  aristocracy  of  those 
In  Malabar^the  Konkan^  in  Ifaharashti^^ 

have  been  oMre  ii 
na  (p.p.  5M7)  tM 
mine  «ra  one  of  the  moat  nunoroat 
India,  and  probably  folbw  the  grsstsit 
of  avocations.  In  addition  to  the  prietthoodij 
the  nprth  of  India,  in  Hindustan  tliej  |)W 
afirricultural  pursuits,  and  in  the  south  th^j 
clerks  apd   accountants.     There  siie  bi 
in  the  hills  north  of  the  Punjab,  in  tbeeth 
northwest  corner  of  India,   brcup}'iDg  boil 
valley  of  Kashmir  and  the  bills  iramer 
the  west  and  south  of  it.     Kathmir  it9rlj[ 
brahman  oountry,  all  iia  people,  tbou)^ 
since  converted  to  msboroedanism,  bsri^jsl 
of  the  brshminical  race.  The  educated 
mqintfiined  their  own  tenets  and  are 
numerous*  arc  known  as  pundits  and  forsi| 
an  aristocracy.     They  are  all  eJucatecl, 
ceedingly   clcvtr,  and    are    an  eicet^ 
somewhat  oppressive   bureaucracy,  vbickj 
ruled  Kashmir  under  every  tnccestift  g( 
ment,  and   has  sent  out  colonies  to  tecki 
livelihood  in   northern  India.     The  in\\ 
the  Kaahmir  brahmins  prbcUim  them  to  be 
of  the  highest^  and  purest  rsces  ja  the 
They  ar^  quite  high  Arian  type,  reiy  fair, 
ffOme»  with  chiselled  features.  In  rnnny.  the  < 
is  high  and  slightly  acquiline,  but  aot  h 
but  in  othersthe  nose  is  straight.    Tbsir 
is  a  little. more  raised  and  tht-ir  itose  merer 
than  in  the  Greek  stntue.   The  ordioKr? 
miri  hus  a  strong*  athletic  figure^  but 
them  are  martini*  and  the  brahmaotia 
respects  correspond  :  they  rule  by  the  hi 
pen«      Th^y   ht*ve  a  greater  ^  refinei 
rfigularity   of   feature  than   the  A^jtks».| 
others .  or  a  rougher  iy pe»  with^  howrvsTi, 
manly  looking  physique,  a  colour  Ids 
fpd  more  recMcrd  to  a  somewhut  aallo'l 
neta.     The  Kashmir  brHhn'ahs  est  . 
srii  excluded,  by  the  Io<Uan'  br/diDisat, 
fff  m  the  five  Uaur  and  from  the  flfV  ^ 
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jMftrai  a  wpirtte  iiralmiiiiieal  ^afs.  Mng 
iwiilar  tfam  the  pri«ttly  brthrmaiM  of 
tod  the  DtoklLBBi  thto  whom  th«y  ura 
looie  in  ibeir  obsiryioiees.     The 
pandiu  are  known  alft  over  nortbero 
m  a  t«rj  al^raf  and  energatie  nmr  of 
kera^  aa  a  body  th^  exoe^in   aatte> 
ibe  lama  Dumber  of  any  other  race  wilb 
tbey  ooine  in  eontact.    Almoat  all  the 
pandiu  oae  the  Persian  oharaoter  freely ; 
an  perfectly  feraatile,  and  aerving  abroad^ 
nottat  a  horae,  gin)  on  a  aword  andi 
at  a  pnah  a  aemi-miliAary  air. 
lower  olaaeea  of  Kaahmir  hanre  long  aiuee 
eoarerted  to  mahomedanism^   but  they 
to  he  ethnok^cally  identical  with  the 
ins,  and  tnuiition  aaaerta  that  tbey  are  of 
tuaeraoe. 

brahmina  of  Kashmir  are  regarded   by 
of  Bengal  aa  of  an  inferior  order,  and  the 
tnral  brahmina  on  the  Saraaivati  banks 
iMDilarly  regarded. 

^  V,  Himalaya^  Kumaan  and  the  Pm^ 

Biahmana  are  nomerooa  in  Kumaon  and 

where  edneation  ia  more  adFanced  and 

iigri  character  ia  nsedr 

pie  of  brabminical  origit,  approximating 

Poiijabiy  but  in  language,  habita,  manners 

<heis  qnite  different  from   the  Kaahmir ; 

in  the  hilla  between  Kaahmir  and  the 

b,  hat  they  haFO  abandoned  the  hindu  re- 

•nd  are  now  partly  Sikha  and  in  part 

an8«    Their  language  ia  a  dialect  of 

ojabi,  they  are  good  aoldiera  (C.  p.  50, 

Mr.  (jampbell  thinks  that  the  brahmina  of 

ler  hilla  are  eren  handsomer  than  those 

mir,  the  people  in  general  of  these  hills 

the  handaomest  of  the  human  race. 

Bamda  dwell  in  the  hill  frontier,  beyond 

lehim.     They  are  of    brabminical  origin, 

tow  profeas  mahomedanism,  and  on  the 

tide  of  the  Jhelum  the  hilla  are  shared 

other  races  and  by  a  numerona  tribe  of 

converta  from  brahmans.   Their  brahmin 

fs  became  oonyerts  to  the  Sikh  religion 

it  became  a  politieal  power,  and  entirely 

off  their  hinduiam*    They  are  very  naeful 

and  aerranta. 

K-  are  aome  braltmina  at  the  foeb  of  the 
*  Hiaiabiya«  tbey  are  not  found  beyond 
nIos,  but  are  pretty  numerona  in  part  of 
^wal  Pindi  district.  South  of  the  Salt 
n>)  i»  the  phdna,  ibe  Bajpnt  and  3 A  oeeapy 
montry.  But  there  are  rtUagea  of  agrionl* 
iibrahflaaBB  in  the  fertfle  plains  under  the  hilla 
^  diatiieta  of  Sealkote  and  €kMnrdaapora, 
kntheTalleys  of  the  broken  dountry  be* 
i*i  Httshearpnr  and  Kangra  and  in  parte  of 
^  Umballa  diatfiot  und  the  adjoining  Simla 
^  Tbey  aro  not  numerona  near  the  aouice 
IkeSanaasrati  but  lower  down  ita  eourae  in 
tniiMia^Bldcaolaie  eonatnea  of  Marwaraod 


Jeeouhnir,  where  tbe  Unda  an  mo^^  Av  brah- 
mane  are  aCiU  numerans,  are  good  eullsfttoiw 
and  claim  to  kaf  e  oeeupied  the  country  befbre 
Jafia  and  Rajfota*  became  dominant. 

Central  India.*^Tht  town- of  PaHi'  aeems  to- 
be  a  bmhrainieai  oentA.  The  Marwari  or  Sa- 
ras wati  brahahnna  fbm  i  oonaiderable  portion ' 
of  the  m»8t  iaduatrtous  of  fbe  eultiTatora  in' 
Malwa.  The  SesravWa^i  brahmane  aeem^  to  haino 
kept  much  to:  the  taneia  of  tbeir  forefatbera.^'— 

The  amtimwaU  brakmanv  are  called  ill  tbaaonth 
Kashaatttie  bMfam'ana  ;'the  oldest  of  the  bvabiiiini- 
cai  race,  howe? er,  are  the  pec^le  of  the  upper  hills^ 
in  the  weateAi  Himalaya  wao  ihi«e  ftook  a  time 
anterior  to)  Linduiam,  The  Kaabmiti'  were  a 
eifitized  and  literary  brakmiuical  people  not 
yet  fully  hindu.  The  Saraawati  brahmina  were' 
the  earliest,  moat  simple  and  pure  hihduaof 
Vedtc  fluth  ;  and  thoao  of  tbe  Ganges'  and  the 
rest  of  Indian  are  in  Tarioua  of  phaaea  of  moderti 
hiuduiam.  There  are  ten daaaea  of  Saraawati 
brahmane,  who  are  auppoaed  to  eome  from  the 
N.  W.  of  India. 

In  the  Pmy'ab,  Sind,  and  contitriea  about  the 
Saraawati,  haying  been  auperaeded  by  o^er  raoea, 
there  are  few  brahmana,  except  in  the  eaatem 
part  of  those  tracta,  where  tbey  are  indnsCrioua  * 
eultiTatora  and  claimto  be  tlh«  ancient  oeenpanta 
of  the  oountry. 

Hmdustan.'^The  main  oountiy  of-  the'brah* 
mana  is'  that  part  of  Hinduatan  lying  between 
the  Viadhta  on  the  one  side  and  the  Himaiayaf 
on  the  north,  from  the losgitude of  Kanoojaud 
Lucknow  to  near  the  froniiera  of  Bengal,  with  u 
large  segment  of  more  especially  Bajput  oountiy 
out  ont  of  the  ceoitre  of  thia  traot. 

The  brahmane  of  Hinduatan  are  generally 
good  gised  and  on  the  whole  well  looking  meu 
with  good  featurea,  not  particularly  fair«  They 
are  not  of  the  high  Arian  type^  The.  greater 
number  are  qnite  illiterate*  The  priesta  and 
punditahave  never  adopted  the  Persian  writing 
ebaiBcter,  they  are  not  very  clever,  ha^e  little 
aoeiai  position,  but  aerve  humbly  ah  adldiera> 
and  aervanta  about  oourta  and  jaila. 

From  the  Guloheter  down  to  Dehli  and  in 
the  oountry  about  Delhi,  there  are  brahman 
villages,    quite    industrious    and    intelligent, 
the  women  working  aa  welt  aa  the>  men,  but 
brahmans  do  not  form  a  large  proportion  of  the- 
agricultural  population.  Th^  were  kind  to  and 
protected  fugitivee  during  the  mutiny.    Some^ 
of  the  leas  pure  agricultural  brahmans  of  these 
parte  are   called  Tnga  or  Gour  Tuga^     Ail  the' 
Dehli  country  ia  occupied  by  6oir  brahmanav 
South  of  Dblhi,  iu  the  Jaipur  coontlry,  brabmana 
are  nnmerona,  and  in  the  Sabarunpur  diaVrieta' 
there  are  a  good  many  brahmane  fbUowing 
seenlar  purauits,  beaidca  the  prieata  of  Burdwar. 

About  Benares^  and  the  gnaOer  part  of  De- 
bar, are  a  numeraia  daaa  of  baetard  brakmatte 
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cmM^A  Bahman  or  Bkabao,  or»  aooording  to  Sir 
H.  Elliot,  Bhoonhar,  to  whioh  the  rajah  of  Be- 
narea  and  all  the  great  landholdera  of  Behar 
belong.  They  aeem  to  be  offapring  of  brak* 
ttana  with  aome  inferior  caste. 

.  Brahmana  are  common  in  the  Banda  diatrict, 
numeroua  in  Baghelcnnd  or  Bewah,  and  tk^e, 
they  eondeaoend  to  rery  menial  Toeationa  and 
groom  moat  of  the  hortea  on  the  Jubhulpur  road. 

In  the  proper  brahman  eountry  aome  of  them 
affect  the  Kajput  prejudice  against  actoally 
holding  the  plough,  though  performing  e^ery 
other  agricultural  labour  and  take  the  names  of 
Dobi,  Tewari  and  Chaubi,  i,  e.  man  of  two  of 
three  and  of  four  Veds,  and  are  eonsidered  to 
be  of  very  high  caste.  Between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Oogra,  as  we  recede  from  the  Ganges, 
the  population  becomes  more  rajpat  than  brah« 
man,  but  there  are  many  brahroina  about  Ajoo« 
diah  the  old  Oodh.  Beyond  the  Gogra,  is  a 
numerous  brahman  population,  humble,  not 
aoldiera.  Thenoe  to  the  north  of  the  Gogra  and 
Ganges,  all  the  way  to  Tirhut  there  are  many 
brahmans,  south  of  the  Gogra,  and  thence 
aeross  the  Gangea,  into  the  Arrah  diatriet  (Boj- 
pore):rune  the  Bajput  dominions. 

StngcU, — The  brahmans  of  Beuf^al  are  numer* 
oas.  They  olaim  for  themselves  a  northern  origin, 
hut  they  differ  much  from  the  Hindustan  brah- 
mans, in  language,  dress,  and  habits.  They  are 
fairer  and  larger  than  the  mass  of  the  Bengali 
population,  and  aome  are  fine  looking  men  in  size 
apd  feature,  and  are  largely  employed  as  clerks 
and  aocountants,  in  learned  professions,  mer- 
chants and  bankera,  aharing  the  scriptory  work 
with  Kaeta«  They  are  acute  and  intellectually 
capable  but  not  energetia  In  Bengal,  about 
nine^er  cent  of  the  hindu  prisoners  in  jaila  are 
brahmins.  They  will  not  put  their  hands  to  the 
plough,  are  sristocratio,  but  altogether  unwar- 
like  and  effeminiiey  and,  in  mercantile  business, 
aronotaqual  to  the.  Marwari.  They  are  not 
numerous  in  Eastern  Bengal. 
OristaandGanjam.'^TheTe  aremanyinOrissa, 
and  in  the  Urya  portion  of  the  Ganjam  district, 
many  of  the  Urya  brahmans  are  cultivators,  and 
traders,and  are  stated  to  be  also  brickmakers  and 
bricklayers,  but  thia  seems  io  need  confirmation. 

W.  ./nd^— -In  Ouxerat,  brahmans  are  numer- 
ous, and  .aie  employed  in  public  offices  and  in 
trade* 

Brahmans  are  numerous  from  Damaun  to 
Ooa  .and  from  Bombay  to  Vagpore  and  the 
Wain  Ganga,  that  ia,  all  through  the  Mahratta 
Qountry,  they  principally  trace  their  origin  firom 
Kaajrapa  the  first  Rtshi  ^  there  are  two  classes 
intermixing  here,  the  Konkani  brahman  and 
the  Mahratta  brahman,  the  Konkani  brahman 
is  not  tall,  but  Csir,  lithe  and  deddedly  of  Arisn 
origia.  The  Mahratta  brahman  is  dark,  often 
squat,  coaiae.  featured,  often  with  thick  lips. 
Xhe  Mahratta  brahmana  are  highiy  intellectual 


and  haye  been  distingatahed  u  aeeoaDtaatssal^ 
clerks,  aome  of  them,  aa  the  Peabwas,  put  uM 
the  deaeendanta  of  Sivaji  and  rnled  ovvlji 
greater  part  of  India,  and  took  the  eoarn^ 
of  Mahratta  armies.  In  their  buruau  duiiei, 
the  west  of  India,  they  an  largely  pieisei 
the  Khetri  caste,  known  as  Purbho. 

The  Koncan  is  a  hilly  district  of  mantif 
the  south  of  Bombay.    The  Konkani  or  L. 
kanistha  brahmans  belong  to  that  smsU  ttripj 
land  lying  between  the  Syhsdri  mountsiai 
the  Indian  Ocean.     They  are  all  fair  nes, 
large  but   with  Kthe  and   agile  framei. 
are   good  looking,  though   in  this  mpett 
ferior  to  the  Afghan  and   Bajput  raoo, 
their  women  are  fair  and  bare  pleasing  ooni 
nances  with  good  figures,  but  CFcn  by  thrir 
relations  are   not  oonaidered  to  be  eqsrf 
olhen  of  the  women  of   India,  amongtt 
the   fair  Jewesses  of  western  India  mf 
quoted.    The  race  were  ag^eultural  vsii 
British  became  supreme.     The  men  are 
to  move  abroad  in  search  of  emplojment, 
are  now  met  with  amongst  the  Mahntti  tt 
throughout  Bersr,  and  are  largely  emplojsdj 
the  varioua  public  officea,  aa  accountants, 
in  the  educational  department  and  in  m 
houses.     They  are  not  military  noragries' 
nor  do  they  engage  in  trade.    The  r 
brahman  has  a   pleaaant  expression,  b 
moved  to  laughter,  much  enjoys  a  joke, 
of  an  actiTC  tnm  of  mind.    They  are 
diatinguishable  by  the  peculiarly  large 
which  they  wear. 

The  MaAraita  or  Deshuta  brahmant 
swarthy  men,  much  shorter  than  the 
brahman,  with  large  featurea,  large  lipi, 
becoming,  in  ad  fencing  life,  unwieldy.  The 
are  not  good  looking,  and  the  women  are 
cidedly  plain.     The  men  are  largely  ei 
public  officea  as  acoountanta  and  derb. 
are  etolid    men,  inactive,   and  of   seda 
habits,  with  literary  tastea  and  may  be  j 
proud  of  their  poeta. 

The  Konkani  and  Mahratta  brahniaseil 
gether,  but  do  not  intermarry.     They  do 
marry  in  their   own  tribe  or  gote,  bat 
Mahratta  brahman  will  many  his  mother's 
ter's  daughter,  and  the  Konkani  brahnaa 
not  marry  a  relative  unleaa   very 
related. 

The  Mahratta  or  Deahaath  brahman  ii  t 
served  man,  little  inclined  to  aeek  fr 
and  rarely  aeen  to  laugh.    They  at  one 
filled  almoat  every  office  under  the  Peshwi 
under  the  British,  and  even  in  Madras 
middle  of  the  1 9th  century  the  revenne  j 
were  kept  in  Mahrati,  by  these  hrshwi^ 
in  their*own  oounfery,  they  were  lemiadsrM 
mookha  and   deahpandea,  and  •'■'f  _*[ 
viUage  aocouitanta  were  Oeshnlk  "^ 
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*  BMlbfteeastesliiTetoeompetd  for  employ- 1     The  bnhmeii,  ksliatrjft  and  Taiejrft  hinin^ 

int  with  the  writers  known  as  Purbhn,  of'   '  '  '     *    ''  

•Iieli  there  are  two  classes   the  Petri  Puibha 
IM  tbe  Kaesth  Purbhu. 

lamalica, — Mr.  Campbell  mentions  (74-75, 
~»}  that  in  the  north  Canara  district,  in   the 
;h  hilly  country  above  and  about  the  g:hat8and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Mysore,  there  is  a  large 
"iJation  of  brahmins  industrious  and  thriving 
Irators,  and  landowners.     Most  of  these  are 
id  Haif^a  brahmins,  and  culture  of  the  betel 
is  their  especial  pursuit.     In  a  census  of 
ih  Canara  taken  some  years  ago,  there  were 
,924  brahmins,  146,309   Banter  (correa- 
lingto   Nairs)  and   161,491    Billawar,  an 
ior  dass.     They  are  very  fair,  with  large 
and  aquiline  noses.     In  the  Nagar  district 
Ifysore,  ihey  are  very  numerous,  not  very 
~  7».  or  highly   educated,  but  devoted  to 
ilture.    In   south  Canara  and  the  Tuluva 
are  many  brahmins  who  do  much  cul- 
iion  and  all  down  the  west  coast  to  the  ex* 
aouth    of  India,  the  country  is  said  to 
been  extensively  colonised  by  brahmins 
from  Calpee  by  Pari^sarama.     They  have 
from  political  and  hostile  circumstances^ 
removed  from  Malabar,  but  they  are  very 
HDQs  in  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and,  in 
Palghat  valley,  they  are  numerous  and  are 
strious  and    good  cultivators.      On  the 
h  west  coast,  the  chief  class  of  brahmins 
^he  Namberi  who  have  some  very  peculiar 
but  they  principally  engage  in  priest- 
The  Namberi   brahmins    resemble 
Nair  and  the  Hindu  population   of  the  8. 
lit,  but  are  fair.     The  headman  of  a  vil- 
styled  Oauda. 

^  festival  of  Bhaubij,  on  the  2nd  day  of 
^nth  Kartik,  the  wives  of  all  brahmans, 
^  of  the  Saiva  or  Vaishnava  sects,  wor* 
(heir  husbands,  standing  before  them, 
icing  with  the  lamp  and  ghi,  and  pouring 
«▼«  their  beacfs. 

^avida — Brahmans  are  scattered  through 
^?«na  and  through  the  Taraul  country,  all 
"W,  fair,  portly,  men,  are  aristocratic,  do  not 
^  in  any  menial  avocation  but  restrict  th^m- 

to  priestly  offices,  to  clerking  in  govern* 

^tabliahments,  but  in  these,  the  Sudra 
^.or  Kaik  of  Telingan^  and  the  Mudali 
^^Bjf  Sudra  of  Tamul  diatriots  and  Yesya 

^»  fast  Indians  and  Portuguese,  deseend- 

^^  Europeans,    largely    compete    with 


Csaarese  speaking  countries,  the  brah- 

^e  largely  employed  as  accountants  and 

.<»«rks.    They  axe  much  disliked  by  the 

uva  lingaets.    A  village  of  Lingaets,  near 

**«»««€  abstained   frotn  digging  a  well  in 

'  ^*'^e    to   avoid '  attraoting   brahmins 

*t  them. 


at  certain  periods  of  lift,  are  invested  ^th 
the  sacrificial  cord.  This  eonttitutea  the 
second  birth,  dwija,  or  dwijati,  the  first  haring 
been  the  natural  birth.— (ITt^.  Gloss.  Mr. 
Campbell,  pp,  56  to  130.) 

Kayiuth, — The  Kait  or  Kaest  has  twelve 
divisions,  of  which   the  Gaur  Kayath  is  one. 
They  are  clerks  and  copyists,  their  habitual 
language  is  the  Persian,  they  are  largely  em* 
ployed  as  clerks  about  native  oourts*    They 
say  that  they  spring  from  Cbatrgoputr  the  Se- 
cretary  of  Dharmaraja.      They  are    hindus. 
generally  worshippers  of  Siva,  they  allow  their 
daughters  to  grow  up  before  wedlock,  many  of 
them  drink  to  exoess.    Their  features>  phyaioal 
form  and  colour  are  more  varied  than  those  of 
any  other  section  of  the  people.    Tbe  Kcwt  it 
acute  in  business,  active  and  painstaking.    In 
northern  India  they  have  adapted  themselyea 
to  the  firitish  forms  of  administration  and  are 
useful  servants.    They  have  become  in  places 
considerable  landed  proprietors.     In  Bengal^ 
they  are  more  numerous  and  form  an  aristo* 
eratic  class,  have  proprietory  rights  in  the  soil, 
and  cultivate  a  great  deal 

The  Chandrasena  Kayath  of  Bombay  and 
Poena  claim  to  be  Kshatrya  or  descendants  of 
raja  Chandrasena  a  rajah  of  Malabar.  This, 
the  brahmins  deny,  and  declare  them  to  be  of 
menial  origin.  They  have  however  the  honori- 
fic name  of  Purvoe  (Parbhu  Probabu  or  mas- 
ter and  are  distinguished  as  Patavi  and  Dawa« 
ni  Prabahu.— (^i^s.  QUs) 

The  Ehatri,  are  a  scattered   race^  a  Khatri 
village  is  unknown.     They,  however,  mono- 
polise the  trade  of  the  Punjab,  of  the  greater 
part  of  Afghanistan  and  further  to  the  west  in 
Central  Asia  and    even  to  81.  Petersburgh. 
They  are  the  only  hindus  in  Central  Asia.    In 
the  Punjab  they  are  ahnost  the  sole  people  who 
perform  the  scriptory  work  and  there  they  are 
the  chief  eivil  employes  of  Government  and  in 
the  villages  they  keep  the  village  aceouots,  act 
as  bankers  and  buy  and  sell  the  grain.    They 
are  also  the  gurus  of  the  Sikhs  *  both  Nsnak 
and.  Govind   were  Khatri  and  the  Sodi  and 
Bidi  of  the  preaent  day  are  so. '  They  do  not 
usually  engage  in  military  pursuits,   but  the 
dewan  fiawan  Mull,  govenior  of  Multan,  and  his 
suocessor,  Mulraj,  and  very  many  of  Banjit 
Singh's  ehief  funetionaries  were  Khatri.    it  is 
aaid  that  a  Khatri  was  dewan  of  Badakhshan  ot 
Kondns.    Under  the  Afghans,  a   Khatri  was 
Governor  of  Peshawar,  and  Akbar's  famooa 
minister,*Tudar  MnU^waa  a  Khatri  ;Joti  Persad 
tbe  Agra  eontraotor,  is  a  Khatri.    The  Khatri 
claim  to  be  deseendants  of  tbe  ^Id  Khetrya. 
They  are  hindns,  none  have  ever  become  maho* 
medans,  and   few    have  become  Sikhs.     The 
Khatri  of  northern  India  are  a  very  fine,  ftiir, 
handsome  race.    Those  of  the  Weslein  part  e( 
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,fiif>  .  In  Bo^ibAj  and  i^  adjoiiung  di»trictft, 
ih^y  9Xp  jMirt  of  ^^e  writier  class  w^obh  Efi- 
>ro|iaapa  elyle  Purbhp  a^pid  the  |U)r  or  lion  ^f 
Mttheim  lo^ia  acQ  ^d  ^  be  KhaMri.  U  Al- 
ghaaistan  they  are  p^itty  icadera  and  abop- 
jkMp^erSf  many  of  them  in  4be  Punjab  bold  Jl|ind 
and  Qttltifate. 

The  Kukka^  a  faandsorae  raoe  on  the  east  of 
the  Jbelum,  are  said  to  bare  been  Khatri,  on- 
ginally  «nd  of  the  Gmddi,  an  interesting  raoe  of 
ine  pattriarobal  looking  shepherds  in  the  interior 
of  ibe  Kangra  hills,  the  moat  are  Khatri. 

tn  Behar  is  aa  agrieuHural  class^  called 
ICsfaatri,  Kbatri  or  Ghatri,  who  sometimes  serre 
aa  soldiers  or  as  danrana  in  Calcutta. 

In  Loodiaiiah  there  la  a  large  nnmber  of 
ihriviDg  merchants  of  the  Khatri  race  with  a 
nameronB  colony  of  Kashroir  shawl  weavers 
O.  p*  109,  112. 

Mvkmi  ie  a  term  applied  to  sofcrtd  trading 
dasses  in  the  north  west  of  India,  wandering 
pathan  merchants  and  others. 

SCyderahad.^lhe  territories  of  the  nisHin 
6i  Hyderabad,  contain  four  distinct  nations,  the 
panarese,  Mahratu,  Teling  and  Gond,  with 
numerous  fragmentary  tribes,  and  many  wanderr 
ing,  houseless  races.  The  Hyderabad  territory 
ha^  an  area  of  95,837  square  miles,  a  popula- 
tion of  10; 666,080  and  an  annual  revenue  of 
Es.  16,600,000  or  ^61,650,000.  Berar,  now 
assf^i^ed  to  the  British,  belongs  to  the  nizam. 
It  hM  17,334  square  miles,  with  a  population 
ofS^231;565. 

XoU.r^On  all  the  western  aide  of  the  nisam 
of  Hyilacabad's  tornioriea,  abo  to  the  N.  W, 
and  S.  W.  io  British  tersitones,  ace  numerous 
dana  of  the  Koli  race.  In  the  autumn  of 
1867,  «  small  body  of  Kali  settled  at  the  vil- 
dage  of  Kulloor  about  Bine  milaa  aouth  of  Ho^ 
minabail.  They  had  .eteeted  smalj  huU  for  them- 
aelMB  oatsido  the  Tiilagt,  the  jinea  engaged 
^heiyudyrea  in  mat-msJci«g  fvom  the  leaves 
ef  the  datA  tree,  and  the  women  in  disposing 
U  these  «nd  in  begging.  They  weia  well 
mad^jnen^  daiikeaed  friom  esposure,  but  vevy 
poor.  They  called  their  ti41ie  Haravin  «r 
HalaTin,  but  asaertod  tWit  they  were  Kol, 
lOr  Kab^ri  or  Chnga  wakL  The  ? iHagara  stated 
UHat  :|hey  were  hooeat.  But  they  are  alleged 
^  ipnglg»  io  daooity  aad  thieaing*  The  Koli, 
«eoording  to  Capfcain  Mackintosh^  are  te 
te  lonnd  on  the  west  in  eveiy  part  of 
AnSfnt,  coaalitutiDg  a  large  part  of  ihe  agri*' 
C9l^vial  ftppnlattcm,  in  levjeial  pai^s.  nitim 
pToriilct.  Th.ey  are  numerons  in  Attareesy 
•n4  theie  ^ro  many  settlers  iu  the  aortheni 
Kqnl^an.  In  the  hilly  traet  of  country  lyifig 
Mween  Ifoosat  8.  W.  of  Poona  and  the  hill 
for*  of  Trimbttk.  the  sonree  of  the  river 
OoOtreiy^  ihi  inhabitaata  an  chiefly  Kali,  and 
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a  f^w  aro^tBaMwad  aferlhadiatDfiUo(£p4^ 
Ahsaedp^ggur,  Poona  and  ^hoUpore,  m 
tha  Aal^gfaqt  on  the  waat^a  frontier  eflj 
Hyderabad  territory.  They  s^em  to  baveei| 
occupied  Gnzerat  and  the  Attavefsy,  aiid|i 
of  the  latter  country  is  still  called  Kohd 
They  are  arranged  into  many  separate  triM 
but  all  of  them  retain  the  appeliatioa  of  |i|i 
Ttie  Raj,  Saleei,  Tonkri,  Dhonr  snd  Dai 
KoH  reside  in  the  Attaveesy  and  in  the 
Dandorv  and  Nassik  districts,  and  worship 
hindu  deities  Khandoba,  Bhairu  and  B&ai 
A  few  Haj  Koli  are  settled  in  the  Konkaa 
Jowafr.  They  are  the  aam^  people,  an  pf 
of  the  Mahadeo  Koli,  and  are  said  to 
been  expelled  (or  some  offense.  They  are 
ers  and  labourers,  bnt  the  Dhosr 
the  lowest  in  civilization,  are  the 
est  drunkards  and  eat  the  flesh  of  i 
which  have  died  a  natural  death. 
ruled  by  chiefs  termed  Naiks.  The 
in  some  instances,  attached  thetoxlmte 
Bhil,  and  taken  the  name  of  that  nn. 
MuUar  or  Panburri  or  Choomli  Koli,  is i 
able.  He  is  employed  i^  every  Dekhia 
Sandesh  village  as  a  member,  of  the  third 
sion  of  the  Balottah  and  supplies  wat< 
travellers,  wearing  on  his  head  the  cbooml] 
twisted  cloth,  hence  the  name,  on  whidi  lo: 
the  w^ter  pot.  This  Koli  is  also  found ' 
Hyderabad  Balaghat«  extending  eastw 
BJianbar,  Indore  and  Bodin,  between  tte 
davery  and  Hyderabad,  alao  near  "Salii 
eastwards  down  the  banka  of  the  Bl 
Kistnah  to  Alpur  near  Kuropol. 

7he  .4A»r  f[oU  of  ^Candesh  reside 
banks  of  the  Gima  and  Tapti  n^tn 
employed  as  watchmen. 

The  ifnrvy  Koli  ia  one  of  the  Bal 
Bvery  village  in  tl^  porthern  Konbii« 
Bombay  familiea^  theyare  employed  u 
^i^in  b^rnra,  Soma  Koli' are  settled  at 
iu  AngriahKolaba  and,  at  Bombay  and  K« 
i;i  18a7  there  were  1,000  familie*)  ^^^^ 
600  families  at  Bassein,  employing^  fhemi 
as  fishermen  apd  seamen.    At  their  ned 
whether  for  congratulation  or  coDdoIenee, 
consume  Ifirge  qufutities  of  spirits.    Uaaf  j 
wealt)iy. 

Jiettah  Koli  who  reside  in  BomUy, 
flshermen  and  seamen,  and  many  ha? a 

In    Bombay,  Tannah,  Bhcwndi,  t\ 
Bassein,  Daman,    fcc.,    afe  a  greet  stna 
christian  Koli)  said  to  have  been  of  tk 
lection  and  to  have  been  fbreibty  eoafc 
the  Portuguese,  bnt,  terrified  by  the 
in    1820-Sl^  a  portion  reverted  ta 

Ohan^^  KM  are  farmers  and  Itl 
aflttUd  in  Boubfiy,  who  asna  t^  '> 
in  Eattiwar. 
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Li  6wi««t  ibe  Koli  mra  of  thrte  Metio»a ; 
liiBM)!^  iwiDeroM,  th#  ToJlabdah,  then  the 
hltuwarii^  the  KahrM,  %ht  Mfuotdur  and  Bh|i« 
Vwu  They  an  io  tho  Barod^H  district  nprih 
to  Kbyrallu  ^nd  MaBiapab  in  the  Mahi  Kanta, 
lad  forn  a  Ur^re  pprtipn  of  the  popuUtioo.  In 
1337,  in  the  Khaoi?  diftiiot  f^ona,  there  were 
70,O0Q.  Th«7  ai«  lfibo»ren  and  waichmeQ,  ^pd 
I  fcw  uD^ier  the  aeme  of  SelotUb»  forta  escort^ 
•ftrBeniiie^ 

The  MahaiM  K6U  iveide  in  the  vaHeje  of 
Ike  Syhadri  fange^  extending  from  Moosea  8. 
W.  to  Poona«  Borthwarda  to  Trimbnk,  the 
iDoroe  (A  the  6oda?erj  rif er,  between  lat.,  1 8^ 
W  nd  SO  N.  and  kmg.  73^  and  74  E.  Theae 
auli  vallefs  an  known  aa  Mawil,  Khorah, 
Kdurand  I^ng,  %•  a-  valley  ft,  glens,  straths  and 
vikli.  They  en  cflaased  into  24  kula  or  dane 
«Aef  whieh  has  many  sabdiTisiona.  Their  nnm- 
hnia  1837,  were  estimated  e^  abont  00,000 
iM)l|.  Thfi  ipembera  of  the  same  ku|e,  do  not 
IrtenQsny*  Witjbi  the  exception  of  the  cow  and 
vflUgehog,  the  Koli  eat  all  other  animala.  The 
apmeii  are  generally  slender  and  well  formed 
tith  a  pleasing  expression  of  features  )and  some 
nvery  pretty  •  They  are  chaste  and  have  large 
ittilies.  The  Koli  are  fond  of  charms  and  amn- 
iMi.  {G4iplwin  Mackintotih  in  Madras  Lit  8oe. 
Jovm.)— Colonel  Tod  deecribes  a  lofty  three 
Hiked  mountain,  on  which  is  a  teopple  dedieat- 
ii  to  Aya-Mata,  alao  called  Isani.  the  tutelary 
:tfmity  pf  the  Koli.  This,  and  the  effigy  of  the 
1^  are  the  only  objects  of  adoration  among 
ftii  aboriginal  race.  This  waa  the  first  time 
k  bad  seen  a  personification  of  Mother  Earth  ; 
^  meh  is  Jsani,  from  laa^  *  goddaas/  and 
A^,'  tarth/  the  univerail  Mirsfli>motlier.(aya- 
■tti).  Whether  the  worship  of  the  hone  is  ty^ 
foA  of  the  snn,  th^  swiftest  of  created  repre- 
^ting  the  swiftest  of  uncreated  objects,  he  mya, 
^does  not  know,  but  in  this  they  resemble  the 
rtier  forest  tribes,  the  Bhil  and  Sqrya— (IVa- 
•*,^.  187-87.) 

£0f«r.~*Tlie  other  noes  oeeupying  tholla^ 
Hahtra,  Cemntiea,  and  Telingana  portions  of 
N  Hyderabad  eoantry  hairing  been  already 
IMed,  (pages  68  and  94)  it  only  remains  to 
Mtion  the  infaabitanta  of  Berar,  the  Gonda, 
|id  the  droken  tribes. 


The  inhabitants  of  Berar  are 


dodva 
Yaieya 
Kafaofciya 
Brahmin 


1,441J71 
98,018 
86,8a  I 
4ft,843 


«i«^ii^.* 
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Pew       „*  16 

inSl  ,,,  99 

Bbristisn...  908 

Hihomedaii  164»951 

Uot  Castes  301,379 

kborigiaee  168^059 

uidn  sectariaaa  51,819 

'i 

.  ^  iricfs6s,  lA  Berv,  nllot  thenuMlr es  into 


2,831,665 


I  Vindeae.' 
Paani. 
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Ful  MaU.     I  Wsnjari       Atole. 
Jerat    „       |  Ganttdi.        Telale. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Haldi  Mali  and 
Pa^niy  they  have  roti  vya  wbar,  amongst  each 
other,  but  not  Beti  yya  whar  ;  s.  e.  they  eat 
with  each  other  but  do  not  intermarry.  The 
Kunbi  and  MalL  alone,  of  the  Sudra  people, 
are  834,588  souls.  The  Kunbi  and  Mali  eat 
flesh,  drink  liquor  in  moderation,  and  their 
widows  may  all  re-marry  if  they  choose,  except! 
those  of  the'  deshmukh,  who  follow  the  high, 
caste  custom.  The  Dhangar  sheep  farmer  race 
are  of  two  sections,  the  Kota  PuIIia  Dhangaif 
who  keep  sheep,  and  the  Barji  Hatkar  or 
*'  ahephenis  with  the  spears."  The  latter  still 
hold  much  land  on  the  borders  of  the  Nizam*« 
territory  nndt  nntil  the  British  domination, 
wpre  notorious  for  pugnacity  apd  rebellion,  tlu^ 
even  still  continue  a  quanreUome  and  obatinatci 
race.  They  are  supposed  to  hafe  come  from 
Hindustan,  in  twelve  tribes,  and  been  rmpelied 
by  the  Oonds  towards  Uingoli  and  Baasim,' 
whifsii  locality  get  the  nano  of  Bavah  Hatia,  or 
the  twelve  tribea.  They  now  occupy  the  bilk 
on  the  north  hank  of  the  Pyn  Qanga.  To  die 
in  the  chase  or  in  war  is  deemed  honorable  end 
the  Hutkar  who  are  so  killed  are  burned.  The 
Hutkar  are  fine,  able  bodied  men,  independ^ 
ent  but  arrogant ;  many  of  them  never  dunrt 
or  cut  the  hair  of  their  faee. 
The  Bhni  are  in  number  17,980, 
The  Banjara,  61,982,  most  of  whom  belong 
to  the  Bhnkyava  tribes  aw  supposed  to  hvre 
rajputs  from  Central  India.    *  • 

The  npn-Aryan  races  in  Berar,  168^089  iir 
number,  are  as  under:— 


Qond  68,842 
Bhil  2,879 
Bamuti  7 
KoU    21,324 


Arakh  884 
Lajar  1,309 
Audh  28,037 


Korku  28,T09 
Kniki  6 

Kolam  9,969^ 


Nibal    2,691 

The  Oond  of  Berar  inhabit  the  Melghat  and 
a  strip  of  wild  country  along  the  "Wardha  river,. 
They  arrange  themaelves  into  thirteen  wctions^ 
via. 


Manes 
Gowari 
Rdj  good 


Dalwe 

Kahilwar 

Thotii 


Pardhan 
Jaduwan 
Kohalin 


And'h 

Kbatulia 

Thakur 

Buchadi 


The  men,  and  women  of  the  Gond  never  as-. 
sQciate  at  work*  but  labour  apart.  A  Oond, 
desiroua  of  having  a  wife  and  having  resolved 
on  a  particular  (|irl  takes  with  him  a  band  qt 
his  comrades  to  the  field  where  the  women  aire, 
at  work  and  he,  suddenly,^  alone,,  runs  towards*, 
and  attempta  to  oapture,  her.  His  comrades^ 
will  not,  boweyer,  aid  hiip  to  carry  off  the  girL 
unices  he  succeed  in  touching  her  hand  before, 
she  reach  the  vUlage  ehelter.  By  touching  the^ 
(ii^ra  haod»  th^  n(8rri|i|;e  centnct  ia  sealed  nna. 
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enniiot  be  broVett  ;  neVertlielesi"  i)ie  women 
often  iif^ht  every  inch  of  the  ^ound,  inflict  the 
most  serioQS  hurt  and  sometimes  shameful  de- 
feats, continuing  the  contest  even  after  the 
bridegroom  has  touched  the  brides'  hand  and,  if 
the  Tillage  skirts  be  reaobed,  the  men  turn  out, 
to  aid  the  women,  and  pursue  the  attacking 
party  back  to  their  own  village. 

The  Bhil  of  Berar  occupy  the  ^'astern  slopes 
of  the  Gawilgur  range  to  its  western  extre- 
mity  and  stretch  far  westwards  into  Khandesh* 
They  belong  to  the  Turvi  clan,  ail  now,  are 
jQahomedans  • 

The  KoU  are  in  two  distinct  tribes,  but  they 
in  agricttUural  and  there  are  several  substautial 
potaihi  amongst  them. 

*  The  Andh  are  also  called  Pardban,  and  are 
said  to  be  helot  Gond,  but  they  are  eultivatore, 
end  do  not  eat  animals  that  die  of  disease. 

Tht  Kolam  are  a  Oond  tribe,  who  have  set- 
tled to  agriculture. 

'  TKtLajoft  are  woodcutters  in  the  Baipun 
nUige. 

Tkb  Nxhal  are  a  helot  class  among  the  Gonds. 

'.  The  helot  races  and  mieratory»  houseless, 
tj^bes  are  in  number  301,379. 


lihtr 

Dher 

Khakrob 

Katik 

Dasri  '■  ' 

Chamar 


.»• 


.<• 


•«« 


.•• 


•♦• 


2,948 

.543 

4,069 

248 

19,172 

85,453 

332 


Madiid  ...  1,718 
fihaompi  ...  238 
Knikari  .  ...  2,201 
Holhr  ...  274 
Wandering  tribes5,2  68 
Julru,  Berar, 
Arvi,  Phirasti, 
Kalanki  and  Pasi  106 


ifogh 

'  TBE  CENTRAL  PROriNOMjh  ti  term 
by  which,  under  a  resolution  of  the  Government 
of  India,  during  Lord  Canning's  rule,  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Nagpore  and  the  territories  of  Saugor 
and  Nerbuddah  were  united  under  a  Gommis- 
sLoner.  The  .'Central  Provinces  consist  of  per* 
&aps  the  grandest  plateau  on  the  face  of 
tbe  globe,  but  more  than  half  of  it  ia  covered 
by  the  densest  jungle,  where  tbe  wild  beast 
flods  its  lair  and  the  Gond  savage  a  precarious 
subsistence.  The  plateau  is  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Indian  peninsula.  From  it,  as  a  focus, 
radiate  the  great  rivers  of  the  Deccan.  To  the 
north  flow  the  Sone  into  the  Ganges,  the  Cane, 
fhe  Betwa,  the  Sindh  and  the  Chumbul  into  the 
Jumna.  To  the  west  are  the  Taptee  and  Ner- 
budda,  and  to  the  East  the  Wein  Gunga, 
Wurda  and  Pein  Gunga,  which  form  the  Goda- 
very.  What  the  Knen  Lun  mountains  are  to 
the  river  system  of  Central  Aaia,  and  ihe'Hi- 
malaya  to  Northern  India,  that  is  the  Mahadeo 
range  to  the  Deocan«  It  is  true  that  the  Goda* 
Tery  and  Nerbudda  aeries  of  rivers,  are  little 
more  than  mountain  torrents,  but  engineering 
fdenee  will  do  much  for  their  navigation,  and 


railways  witW  tbeir  feeders  will  lafiplewift 
theno.  On  this  vast  tablehittd  then  is  loil^ 
surpassing  fertility,  wood,  whether  oiefsi  fii 
teak  or  ornamental  like  ebony,  which,  wl 
proper  conservation,  is  inexhaustible,  nd  isdl 
mineral  resourees  as  eoal,  iron,  preeiom 
and  gold.  Here,  but  for  the  want  of  popi 
lation^  all  the  emigrants  of  Kngland  fori 
next  decade  might  settle  and  grosr  rich. 
area  is  111,238  sq.  miles,  of  which  47,199 1^ 
nnculturable,  arid  in  1868,  about  bilf  sf  i 
remainder  was  under  cultivation.  In  11^},  ll 
provinces  yielded  80  lakbs  a  year,  but,  in  18^ 
the  revenue  bad  inereaeed  to  ISO  lakhs,  9| 
Satpura  range  runs  800  miles,  with  an  siwi| 
breadth  of  60  milaa.  The  Ghouradadoi  phlii 
is  100  sq.  m.,  and.theNowagaonlakeisNKll 
only  to  the  Deybur  lake  in  Oodeypoor. 

The    Nafrpore    province    and  ths 
and  Nerbuddah  territories  occupy  slmoittleji 
territorial  division  of  Gondwana  and  thsjr 
reunited  under  the  designation  of  the 
Provinces,  containing  nineteen  distridt  vi  ?j 

Saugur  and  Dumoh  on  the  Vindhjtn 
land. 

Mandla,  Jabulpur,  Narain^hpor,  Hoihi 
bad  and   part  of    Newer    in  the  ~~ 
valley* 

Baitool,  Chindwarab,  fieoni  and  Bi 
on  the  Satpura  table  land. 

Kagporf^   Warda/  Bbandara  and 
on   the  Nagpore  plain^  in  the  valleyii 
Warda  and  Wain-Ganga. 

Raipar  and'  Bilsspor  on  the   CI 
plain,  and   Sumbulpor  in  the  valley  oi. 
Mahanaddy. 

Upper  Godaverf,  on  the  left  bankcfi 
river. 

The  Satpura  plateau  runs  nearly  east 
west  for  600  miles.  It  is  the  true  barrier  1| 
tween  Northern  and  Southern  India  and  ii  U 
line  on  which  the  settlers  from  Hioduitw  il 
the  emigranta  from  the  1>ekhan  and  Mahaii^ 
tra,  each  of  them  pressing  the  prior  rsesi  ill 
the  greai  natural  fastnesses  of  the  bkm^N 
range.  The  Satpura  mottntain  range  extea^ 
from  Rnjpiplah  to  Asirgarh,  is  a  belt  of 
tainoua  country  40  or  50  miles  in  breadth 
an  average  height  of  2,000  feet* 

In  Gondwana  tfaera  are  now  only  two 
of  aborigines,  out  of  a  total  population  sf  j 
millions.    Theremaiuing  aeven  miilioasi ' 
amount  to  a  mierooosm  of  the  people  ii 
and  jttstiee  is  administeied  in  the  C^^ 
vinees  In .  five  different  .languages,  vis<r 
Hindi,  Marathi.  Uriya.  and  Teli^-   b, 
numbers  the  seven  millions  may  be  thus 
ed  :— ii  millions    spesk    Hantf     ' 
speak  Uriya^^fi  milUona  apeak  ffiirfi» 


UQ 


»^^P*IWB^B# 


jnoui 


J)r.  W.  W.  Himter  gires  the  fonowini^  bs 
ikngaagei  pecoKar  to  Centnl  InduL  :-^ 


(Kol.) 
I(8injrh 
im.) 
ill. 
imij. 


ftftindala* 

Rajmabali. 

Gondi. 

Gayeti. 

Butlok. 


Naikude. 

Kolami. 

Madi. 

Madia. 

Kuri. 

KeikiidL 

it  trrangei  the  races  and  tribea  speaking 
bio  Kolarian  and  Dravidiaoi  via. 

Kolarian, 


Khond. 

Savara. 

Gadaba. 

Terukala. 

Chentsu. 


Ktal. 

teoodalu 
(orka. 
tbU. 


Bbumia. 

Bhai. 

Main 


2.    The   Dravidian, 
or   people    of    the 
Tamil  tovgne* 
Oraoii. 

IGond* 
Khoad  and  S  Penin- 
rala  aboriginea. 

Gommittee  included  as  Kolarian, 


DjII. 
iWtf. 


Bhumiah.  I  Bhil. 


Koikii. 
KoL 


Dbangar> 
Gudba. 


Kawar. 
Nahur. 
Mai\jL 


Dliriaii  tribea  oocopy  tbe  broad  belt  of  hilly 

^7  that  mns  almost  eontinuously  across 

from  the  Santal  tractato  the'Kurku 

Its.    The  SauUI  in  tbe  east  and  the 

m  in  the  weat   speak  a  knguage  sQb<* 

ttiiy  the  same.    The  Kolarian  tribes  of  the 

Provinces 

fibwijiah. 
Bhumudu 
Bygah. 
Dhangar. 

DiaWdian  tribea  of  the  Central  Provinces 


Ondbi.  llCahto. 

Kawar.  ISoura.  \  r^    . . 

Nahur.    GoU.  [  ^.'"'f^ 

Manjj.    Ugaiiah.  J    '*^- 


KboDd. 
Dhonarar. 
Nahar. 
Punkah. 


Doubt- 
foL 


Bygah. 

Kmibi. 

Parwar. 

Relaa. 

Kaeht 

Oorya. 

K<nid. 

ponrah  Gond. 
Oond.  Khntalwar   ,, 
id.     Aganah       ,^ 
orOott-Halbah. 
Kiiy. 

non-Aryan  ocenpanta  of    the  Central 
BS  are 

TilingKomatL 
MahmSU. 
ilariak. 
Jharia. 

a  iprbkiing  of  rajputs,  brahmina  and  ma- 
il in  almoat  erery  district. 

tU  extreme  weat  in  Nimar,  are  the  Bhil. 

»m  thence,  going  to  the  North  Eaat,  we  find 
the  Satpura  range  the  Kurku  and  Gond, 
Knrka  belonging  to  the  Kolariaii  family,, 
Goad  to  the  Draridian* 

Karku  are  not  nnmerotts,  and  are  chiefly 
found  ia  the  hilly  part  of  the  Uuahunga- 
tad  the  adjoining  northern  part  of  the 
^wa,  dktrieta,  in  theae  loenlitiea,  they 
with  tbe  43oadl,  and  it  fesr  Kurkv  are  alao 
oiBaitaeL 


The  Oond  are  nnmeren^  in  the  plafean  dia« 
triet  of  SeoaCy  and  in  the  south  of  Jnbbalpar, 
and  they  are  found  alao  in  the  hilly  parte  of 
Jttbbulpar. 

The  Goiid,Bygahand  Kol  form  a  large  section 
of  the  population  of  Mandla,  and  the  Gond  and 
Bygah  are  alao  in  the  hilly  parte  of  Balaghat, 
south  of  Mandla. 

The  Oonya  occupy  entirely  the  Sumbulpoor 
district. 

The  Khond  dwell  in  the  country  surrounding 
the  Ooriya  in  Sumbhulpnr  and  to  the  south. 

The  ffindoo  races  are  numerona  in  Raepur 
and  Bdaspoor  but  a  number  of  Qonds  are 
scattered  about  and  the. Gond  are  numeroua  in 
tbe  wild  parte  of  Nagpur  and  Ohanda  and,  on 
the  Pranbita  and  QodaTcry  rirers,  the  Maharatta 
and  Teling  raeea  meet. 

The  Marathas  proper  conaisting,  chiefly,  of 
Maratha  brahman  and  Kunbi,  scarcely  exceed 
half  a  million  in  number,  but  owing  to  the  pro^ 
minent  and  powerful  position  so  long  occupied 
by  them  in  the  country,  they  have  imposed  tbeif 
language  and'  some  of  their  customs  on  about 
tirice  their  own  number  of  menial  and  heldl 
races,  such  as  Dher  and  Mang,  who,  Marat ha^ 
in  Nagpur,  speakers  of  Hindi  in  the  Nerbadi 
valley,  only  retain  their  indiriduality  becaoad 
they  are  too  low  in  the  scale  for  absorption* 
The  Maratha  influence,  however,  did  not  pcna^ 
trate  much  beyond  the  Nagpur  plain,  consisting 
of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Ward  ha  and  Wain-^ 
ganga.  To  tbe  south  of  this  area  the  Teling 
races  are  intermingled  with  the  settlers  from  the 
west,  though  not  in  large  numbers. 

1  o  the  eaat,  Chliattisgarh  is  inhabited,  after' 
some  fifteen  centuries  of  Rajput  ascendency^ 
mainly  by  bindu  races,  except  in  tbe  remote 
eastern  district  of  Sambalpur,  which,  by  lan« 
guage,  belongs  to  Orissa. 

The  northern  line  of  demarcation  may  be 
dnwn  along  the  southern  crest  of  the  Satpura 
range,  for  though  a  few  Marathas  are  found  on 
the  table-land,  there  are  probably  more  Hindi 
speakers,  below  the  ghats^in  tbe  Nagpur  plain 
and  the  almost  universal  language  of  tbe  three 
Satpura  districts,  Seoni,  Chindwara,  and  Betul, 
is  Hindi. 

The  older  settlers  are  in  many  districts  call- 
ed **  Jharia  ffom  Jhar'*  (underwood,  forest,)  and 
are  much  looser  in  their  observances  than  later 
eomera  of  the  same  caste,  eating  forbidden  food, 
and  worshipping  strange  gods.  For  some  gene< 
rationiB  after  their  arrival  tbe  northern  importa* 
tions  generally  keep  up  their  home  connection  by 
marriage,  fearing  to  ally  themselves  with  dt§p* 
nerate  brothers  who  may  have  carried  their  can* 
leaaneae  in  social  matters  so  far  aa  to  permit 
meaallianeea,  and,  perhaps  even  to  have  oontraat-* 
ed  aome  taint  of  aboriginal  blood.  Thua  im 
the  iioahasgabad  diatrict  th&  Ghoti>  (mohaoM 


HI. 


Ibis  dignity  wiUkout  diBtiDction  of  periDds,  ttad'  |  to  sobm  olilicr  rtHnf« 

ii  tundii  io  diffiouHiea  would  m  toon. invoke  the  I     To   bunk  de^d   men  ib  deemed  tiie  nod 

''Ohori  Badehah'' R8  any  other   supernatural  I  honorable   node  of  ditpoeinf  of  the  lemiM; 


power.  At  Murroari,  ten  miles  frdnii  Bhandara, 
the  villagers  worship  at  the  tomb  of  an  English 
lady,  ignorant,  and  probably  carelessi  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  erected.  The  Gujar  raea 
are  among  the  steadiest  members  of  the  com- 
munity,  and  have  a  great  deal  too  much  pro- 
perty of  their  own  to  admit  the  idea  of  profes- 
^onal  cattle  lifting  as  a  possibility  amongst  d- 
▼tltaed  people.  The  Lodhi,  mere  agricultural 
drodgfeto  in  Upper  India,  have  attained  some 
distinction  as  swash  bucklers  and  marauders  in 
the  Narbada  eouniry,  and  wme  of  their  ehiefs 
still  retain  all  the  popular  respect  due  to  faimi* 
Hea  wkieh  h«ve  forgotten  to  life  on  their  Own 
industry.  On  the  other  hand^  thero  are  rajputa 
who  hate  taken  to  banking- 

jDamoh  has  a  population  of  26t,64l  souls, 
ihey  are  a  few  mnhoroedans  who  are  cotton 
earderSy  wearers  and  the  like.  There  are  up- 
wards of  sixty  diiferent  castes  or  sects  of  bin- 
dbos,  amongst  whom  are 


Kurmi 

34,907 

Brahmin 

23,66G 

Iiodhi 

Sl,9$0 

Ahir 

15,:r81 

Ohamar 

S8,40l 

fiania 

9.783 

Oond 

26,794 

Rajput 

9,187 

The  Lodhi  came  from  Bundlekhund  three 
Mituries  ago. 

^  The  Kurmi  came  from  the  Doab  about  A.  D. 
l620.  The  Kurmi  are  a  targe  class  of  cultiva- 
tors in  the  eastern  aiid  central  portion  of  Ben- 
gal, few  in  Delhi  and  in  the  Upper  Dosb.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  under  the  different 
names  of  Coormee,  Koormee,  Kuinbhi,  Kunabi, 
Koombhee,  they  extend  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Hinciostau,  Berar,  and  the  Western 
Dekhan.  They  are  famous  as  ngricuUurists, 
but  frequently  engage  in  other  occupations.  The 
l^urmi  women,  like  the  Jatni,  assist  the  men  in 
husbandry^  and  have  passed  into  a  proverb  for 
industry. 

Bhulee  jat  koonbin  kee  k'hoorpee  hat'h 
K'het  nirawen  apne  pee  ki  sat  h« 
The  Coormee  of  the  Hindustan  provinces 
are  said  to  have  seven  sub-divisions,  which  are 
nsually  enumerated  as  K'hureebind,  Puturya, 
O^'horchurhs,  Jyswar,  Canoiyea,  Kewut  and 
Jhooneya. — {Elliot.) 

The  Gond  of  Mandla  have  tha  ^  Lamjinn 
shadee/'  in  which  the  betrothed  lad  servea  an. 
apprenUoeship  for  his  future  wife*  A  Gond 
giffly  however,  may  eseroiae  her  own  will  and 
tun  off  with  amani  but  it  is  quite  allowable  foi 
kar  first  cousin  or  the  man  whom  she  has  desert'* 
«d  to  abcbat  her  from  the  man  whom  she  ham 
ehaeen.  The  Shadi  Ba»dkomx  is  a  eoinpulsory 
marriage.  la  the  Skadi  JBaitho,  a  woman  goas 
to  •  manTs  hntise.    MEidowi  rv-nnrijr  ,9JUm  td 


women  are  always  buried.  When  the  fithcr 
of  a  family  dies,  if  weli  to  do,  they  dothe  tW 
corpse  in  a  dew  dress,  and  bury  or  hum  die  n- 
mains ;  his  spirit  is,  hoverer,  mppoied  to 
dwell  in  the  house  till  it  be  relessed  snd  till  »• 
leased,  the  kpirlt  h  the  only  objeet  of  wor&bipis 
the  house.  After  the  funeral,  a  pitite  of  ta^ 
merie  and  a  pioe  are  iieid  up  in  a  elotk  snd  m- 
pended  to  oDe  of  the  beanM  of  thehoaie.  Wks 
the  time  oomea  to  lay  tie  apirit^  the  clotk  ii  is- 
moved  and,  withn  portion  of  the  ink  of  i 
goat  or  a  pig,  ia  aSeni  to .  the  villsge  ddlj, 
a.  feast  it  given  to  relaiiyes  and  the  ddoi  iid 
the  release  ta  eomplete* 

TAe^a^are  euppoaedio  bethepri«•^ 
cnpanta  of  the   Mandla   district,  and  tab  tk 
title  of  Bbumia  or  landlord,    theliiphi- 
gusKCf  is  afm6st  pure  Hindi.  They  inn^ttt 
sections,   Bidjwar  or  Biohwar,  Httsdi^  isd 
Bhirontiahf  each  of  which  is  suhdifided  ills 
seven  sections,  firen  whore  the  Gbnd  sad  Baip 
oeonpj  tho  aame  villnge»  the  Baigf  lnr0if>t, 
from  the  Oond.  They  are  of  a  tliiht,  wtf 
build,  hardy,  eitremely  active,  fesriesi,tn#^ 
worthy  and  independentb    They  caitiTste  ^  ^ 
'*  Dahya"  system  and  sow  the  kodeefPniNlii' 
frumentaceum  in  patchea  oaUed  **  Btonr " 

Nimar. — ^The  population  of  Minsr  nsatai 
1,90,440  souls  of  whom  34,805  areBhill^ 
ku,  &e.  There  are  acaredy  any  Gd  ii 
Nimar. 

The  MUy  as  a  disthict  tnbe,  are  M 
chiefly  in  the  block  of  hills  surroundisK  41 
fortress  of  Aairgarh.  Until  of  late  years,  flq^ 
were  a  ttoabteaome  est  of  robbefs  and  i^^ 
still  a  dissipated  and  idle  race.  Thej  ^ 
however,  improving  and  a  good  many  of  tka 
have  cattle  and  have  settled  down  to  Rgv 
ouHivatlott. 

The  other  population  of  Nimar  eenM" 

Ilhae  Khang  and  otbsr  j  HindoSi  hiuid' 

non-NAiTani        18!y446        grants 
EorepesuB      ...        403    Mahomedsdi... 
Brahmina       ...     6»78S  i 

The  best  cultivators  ia  Kimarara  the 
Gujur,  Mali  and  Rajput  laoea.    The 
ia  a  mixture  of  Hindi  and  Mazathi  vithsj 
many  Persian  words  and  it  is  written  in  t] 
liar  current  Devanageri  character. 

JTikflw  occupy  Nimir.the  Qairifgkar 
Benv,  aAd  falibhft;    Kmrku  or  Kar 
the  western  Satpura,  in  the  hills  eboot 
ghur,  near  filUohpnr  and  nofthwaids 
IndoK*.    Uigor  KLealingo  deseribss  tbstt 
tribe  of  Qond  h«t  this  is  a  miatska,  WTj 
Qond,  but  are  a  biaHab  of  the  Mhm^- 
KiiuBku  ai4  Qo^d  keep  fthamaskii  •'P''*^ 
they  each  have  a  separate  langwi^  iMtfov- 


iU 


US 


to  Tojraey,  tlie  Gond  doiisider  tiiemsehres  a 
Mncl  tribe  from  the  Knr  and  neither  eat  nor 
llennarty  with  them «    Their  language  has  a 

t  resemblance  to  that  in  Ufto  by  the  Lurka 

and  Santal.  None  of  these  corres^pond 
the  words  of  the  Draridian  tongues.— 

?.  41.J.)    The  Kurku  language  is  identi- 

with  that  of  the  Kol.   . 

redUtrietp&^uiuiiim  nuinberBy63i|121, 


*  ntbu. 


y< 


••• 


••» 


Bpeans 

iilia,  Kanbi  and  oognatea  .  • 
;Sipi,  Sonar,    Gurao,  Beldar 
bai,Ko8hti^  Diiobi,  Khatik,  Nai, 
i,  Dhionar,  Banjare,  Madiiaaeee, 

amtyi,  and  HaDgari>  >•         •** 

,  Cbamar^  M hang,  Bhaagi    .  •  • 
i,Teli,  MaU,  Ahir,  Pardban 


S,462 
177,183 


»•« 


■••♦ 


Pqnwar,  Marwari,  Halwai, 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


^k9 


»•• 


(iliegitimate  brahmins) 


••• 


••• 


•*• 


••• 


••• 


vith  a  &w  Karka  and  BUI... 
ledan  *      ••• 


••• 


••• 


.*« 


118,019 
1U,407 

106,483 

17,118 

26,6»7 

.    3,468 

5,094 

6,203 

30,698 

»7,371 

28 


laDgoage  is  a  inixture'of  Hindi  and  Ma- 
Tbe  bulk  of.  th&]^populB,tioa  worship 
IS  Mabadeva. 

agricQltoiists  are    chiefly  the   Konbi, 
I,  Pardeai,  Teli,  Lodhi,  Kali,  Barai,  and 
I,  oC  whom  the  Eunbi  is  tbs  best  and 
rous; 

Koshti  and  Bher  are  weavers. 

ipur  population  in  1866  amounted  to 
)1H,  almost  all  of  them  immigrants, — 
Tcli,  Lodhi,  Chamar,  Ahif,  Qaira, 
la,  Kanwar,   from   the  north,  the    Hal- 

>m  Bastar  and  Ghanda,  and  Mahrattas. 
IKurmi,  Tell,  Chamar  and  Halba  are  the 
''agriculturals. 

Kanwcur  are  regarded  as  the  prior  occu- 
they  prefer  the  jungle  tracts,  but  are 
M  to  be  Rajputs  imperfecUy  hinduised- 

1^  Balba  are  immigrants  from  the  south, 
in  his  life*time,  a  Halba  sacrifices  three 
find  a  pig, 'one  to  each  of  the  national 
called  Narayen  Gasain,  and  Burha  Deo, 
<leities ;  Sati  and  Batna,  female  deities. 

contains  a  population  of  780,663, 
whom  ihe'  eldef  diyiaioiia  ai^e 


Irnmigrawti. 


•.• 


Chamar 

Panka 

Abir  or  Baut 

Teli 

Kurmi 

Mali 

Brahman 

Bafragi 

Rajput 

Bania 


164,388 
72,978 
66,674 
51,679 
39,843 
25,146 
17,167 
'  11,092 
10,70fe 
4.873 
Otherhindus  183.833 


.•• 


••• 


•.• 


Nofi'hindu  prior 
rticet, 
Gond  ...  120,159 
Kanwar  ...  80,486 
!Bhnmia  ...  2,264 
Binjwar  ...  7,009 
Bhanwar  ...  3,988 
Other  non  hin- 

dus        ...     9,338 


173,194 


598,268 
Mahbmedans      9,041 

Samhvlpur  population  amounts  to  812,348 
of  whom  497,774  are  engaged  in  agrioulture — 
the  Kolta.  the  Agharia,  and  Brahmin  are  the 
largest  cultivators.  The  Kolta  are  a  hindu 
race ;  the  Agharia  claim  to  be  ngpata :  the 
brahmin  are  of  two  sections,  the  Uriya  and 
Jharwa.  The  Uriya  brahmin  are  a  lazy  im- 
provident sect,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  begging.', 
The  Jharwa  brahmins  are  intelligent*  careful 
and  hard  working,  cultivate  the  soil,  engage  ia 
trade.  The  labourers  are  the  Pab,  Saoura, 
Ganda,  Gond,  Kali  and  Gaoli  races.  The 
Mahanti  are  clerks,  the  Bhulia,  Mehra  and 
Koshti  are  weavers. 

Upper  Godavery  dislriet  has  many  crom- 
lechs; kistvaens  and  eairns.  The  present 
popnlatioB  is  54,680  gf  whom  the  Dhobi  are  a 
large  part. 

The  Bai  or  Dhimat  are  fishers,  palanquin- 
bearers. 

.  Qote  and  Kop  or  Koitor  are  the  prior  occu- 
pants. The  Gote  and  Koe  belong  to  the  Gond 
family,  they  are  fond  of  spirits  and  worship 
ancestors.  Thev  are  timid,  inoffensive  and 
tolerably  truthful.  Some  of  them  have  settled 
and  have  sheep  and  herds. and  money. 

Scigor  popolaition  liambers  498,642  half  of' 
whom  are  engaged  iu  agrioulture  ;  the  best  are  - 
the  Kurmi,  Kachhi,  Lodhi  and  Dangi.    Thoso 
most  addicted  to  ciime  are  the  Lodhi,  Ban- 
dela,  Brahman,  Khangar,  Chnrar,  and  Kohri» . 

Oond. — **  The  name  Gond  or  Gund,"  says ' 
Mr.  Hislop,  '*  seems  to  be  a  form  of  Kond  or 
Kund.  Both  forms  are  most  probably  con- 
nected with  Konda^-^be  Telugoo  equivalent  for  ' 
a  mountain— and  therefore  will  signify  '  the 
hill  people.'  '*  And  this  name  they  must  have 
borne  for  many  ages,  for  we  find  them  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  the  Geographer  (A.D.  150) 
under  the  name  of  Gondaloi.  Of  their  history 
we  know' but  little';  tinder  all  changes  they  ap-*' 
pear  to  have  prdserv^d  their  own  forms  of 
worship,  and  social  habits,  but  some  adopted 
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to  s.  (;i^at|^  or  l^s»  nte^t  the  (ornM  of  h^nda- 
ism,  and  ft  9till  fewer  number  have  become 
n^^medans.  The  r^jputs  from  Malwa  seem 
to  have  pushed  their  conquests  into  the  country 
ajad  iatermarried  with  them.  Their  descendants 
tur^  Qtill  known  as  Bajputs  or  Gond  Eajputs. 
G^hey  established  governments,  one  of  which 
ruled  the  Karmada  valley  and  had  its  capitals 
at  Mundala  and  at  Garha  near  Jubalpur.  It 
was  founded  by  Jadu  Hai,  who  succeeded  his 
father-m-law  Nagdeo,  the  Gond  raja  of  Garha 
(A.D.  d58)  Mundala  was  conquered  by  his 
descendant  Gopal  Sa,  A.D.  634.  Sungram  Sa, 
the  4:7th  in  descent  from  Jadu  inherited  only 
three  or  four  districts  in  1480,  but  at  his  death, 
in  1530,  he  ruled  over  fifty-two.  Fenshta  tells 
us  that  when  Asif  Khan  invaded  Garha  in 
1563,'  £ir  Narayan  was  raja.  Hirdj  8a,  the 
54th'  n^a,  built  the  temple  at  Bamnagsr  near 
Mundala,  and  Seord»  the  59th  began  to  reign 
ift  1742  when  Baugi  B^ji  Rao  invaded  the 
Gountlry.  A  second  kingdom  had  its  seat  on 
the  southern  slope  qf  the  Satpura  liills— ht 
Beogarh  in  Chindwarn,  one  of  the  rajas  of 
which,  Bakht  Baland,  was  either  taken  prisoner 
l^  one  of  Aurangzib's  generals,  or  viaited 
IMhi  of  his  own  accord,  where  he  ^as  converted 
to  inahomedanism,  and  then  per^nitted  to  return 
to  bis  country,  where  ^*his  descendants,'^  says 
"At.  Hi«lop,  *' though  adhering  to  this  change 
of  creed,  *^  have  not  ceased  to  marry  into  Gond 
families  *'  and  hence  the  present  representative 
of  that  legal  house  is  not  only  aoknowledged  by 
the  whAle  race  about  Nagpar  as  their  head  and 
judge,  but  *'  is  physically  regarded  a. pure  Baj 
Gond.''  A  third  QQnd  principality  had  its 
capital  at  Kh'erla  in  Baitul,  to  which  belonged 
the  famous  forts  of  GaweJgarh  and  Narhallah- 
In  1439  its  raja,  NarsingK  Bai,  who  is  re- 
presented as  powerful  Bs^d  wealthy,  was  slain  in 
battle  by  Hushang  Ghpri,  king  of  Malwa^  and 
Kherla  taken.  At  a  later  date  it  appears  to 
have  become  subject  to  Fandu  GauU,  the  riga 
of  Deogarh,  and  continued  so  under  bis  sue- 
oiDssbiB.  '  Nqt  far  from  Kherla  we  find  a  hill 
nga  at  Saoligadh  in  Aurangzib's  time,  who 
seams  to  have  maintained  his  independence  till 
swept  avi^ay  by  the  Mahrattaa  between  176U  and 
U75.  k  fourth  Gond  kingdom  was  that  of 
Gbandaon  the/\yardi^  which  extended  far  to 
the  east  and  8o,^th  east.  The  four  dynasties  Brq^^ 
bjsfore  the  ascendancy  of  the  Moghula  in  Indian 
and  have  left  architectural  and  other  monu- 
mei^ts  of  great  interests,  and  of  which  we  still 
want  satisfactory  accounts :  *'  The.  principal 
architectural  remains  are  at  Mandla,  at  Garha 
near  Jubalpur ;  at  Cbauragi^dh  near  Narsingb- 
pur,  et  l)eogarh  qear  Chindwara;  at  Kherla  near 
B^tul  ai^d  at  Chau|da.*'  But.  bessides  the  pre- 
cecling  kingdoms,,  tb^  was  a  Jifth  Gond  Uaj- 
p\it  dynasty  at  Wai^apgal  or  Orai^  in  the 


DekhiUi,  to  the  south  of  the  Godavari,  wUk 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kakttiof  ti» 
Ganapati  famOy  about  A.D.  1088.    The  king- 
dom became  very  powerful  about  the  end  of  ths 
13th  century,  and  the  raja  of  GriMa,  becomisg 
jealous  of  his  neighbour's  power,  aolidted  tbe 
aid  of  Alhih-ud-din  who  sent  an  army  in  UOS, 
through  Bengal,  to  attaek  Warangal,  but  in 
expedition  failed.    Ualik  Kafur  was  then  d» 
patohed  with  1,00,000  horse  into  the  Dekkia, 
and  after   a   siege  of  some  months  he  took 
TVarangal  in  1309  and   made  the  raja,  Laddch 
deva,  tributary.  In  1321  it  was  agiio  besieged 
by  Alif  or  Jema  Khan,  the  son  of  GhijrsMd- 
din,  Tughlak,  but  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  his  whole  army.    He  retm- 
ed,  however,  and  in  1323  reduced  the  phee 
and  carried  the  raja  prisoner  to  Delhi   Itii 
said'  he  was  afterwards  released  and  leiioied, 
at  all  events  Warangal- re-asserted  iteiKbpes''- 
ence  in  13449  and  assisted  Hassn  Gaag!,  Bik- 
mani»  in  his  revolt.    From  this  time  the  Bih^ 
mani  kings  of  Kulburga  involved  the  natiienjpi 
in  continual  wars.    Firuz  Shah  (1397-I4t3)  I 
especially,  obtained  great  auccesaee  over  thi 
rajah  of  Kherla,  and  finally  Anad  Shab,Wdv 
took  permanent  possession  of  Warangal,  fom 
the  nja  to-  relinquish   his  ancient  cspital  as; 
flee  northward  across  the  Godavari,  wkerell 
established  himself  in  wild  independence  smT' 
the  inaccessible  forests.     The  Gond  n|ju  d 
maintained  their  independence  howeTsr,  aa^s  : 
1513  we  find  them  joining  in  a  powerfsl^^ 
federacy  on   the  side   of  Medon  BaiipP* 
Maboined  II  ofMalwa.     At  thedoaeefil 
16th  centviry,  Akbar  reduced  the  westeajg^ 
tibn  of  Gondwana,  but  it  was  not  till  the  ^K, 


of  the  18th  that  permanent  progress  wai 

J  bout  1738  Baghoji  Bhonsa  SnlerfefdJjJ" 
isputed  succession  in  Deogarh  and  eoe*- 
)ialf  the  revenues,  but  in  1743  the  Ciondsi» 
e4  an  insurrection  which  Baghoji  qoelkd,!^ 
annexed  the  principalities  of  Deogarh  i^ 
Cbandah  to  his  own  dominions,  and  in  1751 
he  took  the  forts  of  Qawelgarfa,  Narnalla. 
Manikdrug  with  the  districts  dependent 
them.  From  this,  period  laige  numben 
Mahrattas  settled  in  these  districts  and 
Gonds  became  more  restricted  to  the  hillii 
The  Gonds  divide  themselves  intotwelvn 
e  half  castefli :  viz,— Baj  Gond,  Baghovit 
dare,  Katulya,  Padal,  Dholi,  Ojhv«l> 
Koilabhutal,  Koikopal,  Kolam,  Madyal, 
inferior  sort  of  Padal  as  the  half  caste* 
first  four,  adds  Mr^  Hislop,  with  the 
tion,  ficcording  to  some,  of  the  KolsiS 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Koitoi 
Gond— par  excellence.  This  term  in  ito 
^  form  Koi,  is  the  name  given  abo  w 
Meria  eecrificing  tribes  of  Orisufw^ 
wild  tribeai «!Mf tm:  th$  feftlml^iiftt^ 
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nrifrom  Bajahmaiidri  to  near  the  mduth  of 
ii  Indnwati.  The  Fertian  word  koh,  a  hill| 
ifpRMebes  this  nore  oloaely  than  even  the  Te- 
J^  kooda.  The  Koitor,  at  a  rule,  reaent 
itt  no  small  vehamenee,  the  impntation  of 
IdoBgioiS  to  any  portion  of  the  hindu  eomma* 
The  first  three  elaaiea  generally  detote 
res  to  agricultttre ;  the  fourth  itfcludes 
who  have  begun  to  conform  to  the 
1  religion  and  ape  hindu  manners.  The 
li,  Pathadi,  Pfeurdhan,  or  Deaaii  ealled  Raj 
kan  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Maratbi 
in|(half  caste,  who  pUyon  wind  instru- 
Is  of  brass  and  spina  cotton  thread,  are  the 
ious  ooQusellora  or  bhata  of  the  upper  olasa- 
The  Dholi  are  mnaieians,  and  a  subdifi* 
of  tbem  in  jungly  diatriota  are  employed 
goatherds.  The  Ojhyal  are  wandering 
and  fowlers.  The  Thotyal  (i*  e.  *  maim- 
or  Pendabarya  ^  mimatrela  of  Qod*  are 
ealled  Matyal,  because  their  songs  are 
y  in  honour  of  Mata,  the  dreaded  goddess 
all  poi.  They  make  baskets  also.  The 
bhotal  are  the  third  wandering:  caste,  and 
women  are  dancing  girls.  •  *'They  follow 
profession  ohieiy  amoOft  the  hindus,  it 
reckoned  diaroputable  by  the  people  of 
own  race."  The  Koikopal,  i.  e.^  Gondi 
ara  a  settled  olaaa  devoted  to  oow^keep- 
The  Madya,  called  JhoHia  in  Bastar,  are 
on  the  Beila  Dita  Hills  and  in  the  re- 
parts  of  Ghanda*  tbo  only  clothing  the 
wear  is  a  bonch  of  leafy  twigs  fastened 
a  itring  round  their  waists  to  cover  them 
and  behind.  In  this  they  resemble  the 
to  the  south  of  the  Kol  country,  the 
t  near  the  Pnlicat  luke  and  to  the  north 
and  till  about  A.  D.  1830,  a  similar 
eiisted  among  the  Holier  near  Manga* 
The  Kolam  extend  along  the  Kandi 
or  Pindi  Hills,  on  the  south  of  the  War- 
mer, and  along  the  table  land  stretching 
sad  north  of  Manikgadh  and  thence  south 
ttanpalli,  running  parallel  to  the  right 
of  the  Pranhita.  They  do  not  intermarry 
the  common  Gk>nd,  but  the  one  attend, 
nuptials  of  the  other  and  eat  from  their 
s.  Connected  with  the  Gonda,  though 
isehided  in  the  preceding  clmsaes  are  the 
bstween  Chindwara  and  the  Mahadeva 
who  have  conformed  to  the  hindue  in 
bmgttage  and  aonw  religioua  observances ; 
Halwa^  pretty  numeroas  la  Bastar,  Bhan* 
and  Baipur,  wlio  oovet  the  distinction  of 
a  sacred  thread,  a  privilege,  till  recent* 
to  those  in  Bastar  by  the  raja  ;.  the 
Glands  in  Bastar  who  cair  themselves 
t;theMoria  Goad,  who  are  tho  princi* 
fgriealturists  in  Bastar  and  the  Naikode 
inhabiting  the  juaglea  on  both  banka  of 
Fiiii^Nmga  out  ^petially  the  tiaets  be- 


tween Digaras  and  Umarkhed  avA  (Mftid  about 
Aparawa-pet  and  as  far  as  Nirmal,-*who  hav«d 
adopted  the  hindu  dress  and  will  not  eat  be^f^ 
but  they  live  by  th^  chase,  or  cut  wood  and 
grass,  and  are  a  terror  to  their  neighbourhood 
by  their  depredations. 

Quite  distinct,  in  language  at  least,  from  the 
Gond  tribes  are  the  Kur  or  Muasi  and  thei 
Korku  to  the  N.  W.  and  W.  of  the  Mahadevsi 
hills.  Of  the  latter  of  these,  Mr.  Elliot,  gave 
interesting  details  in  the  2nd  number  of  tho 
Journal  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces :  they  belong  to  the  Kol  or 
Mund&  family. 

Physically  the  Gond  are  below  the  average 
of  Europeans  in  stature^  and  in  comple;don 
they  are  decidedly  darker  than  the  generality  of 
hindus.  They  are  somewhat  thick-set  and 
muscular,  but  well  proportioned.  Their  featuxea 
are  rather  ugly ;  they .  hive  rouodish  headS^ 
wide  mouth  with  thickish  lips,  and  somewhafi 
distended  nostrils.  Their  hair  is  straight  atd 
black,  and  the  beard  and  moustache  scanty* 
But  their  hair  and  their  features,  says  Mr. 
Hislop,  *  are  decidedly  Mongolian.  They 
have  an  average  amount  of  intellect^  and  re« 
markable  quiokneaa  of  observation.  They  ara 
truthful  in  their  atatemantis,  faithful  to  theii^ 
promises,  and  observant  of  the  righta  of  pra4 
party  among  thcmaelvea  ;  tbey  nevertheless  do 
not  scruple  to  plunder  those  to  whom  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  fidelity.  They  are  not 
de6cient  in  courage  when  a  proper  ocoasion 
arises  to  call  it  forth,  and  more  than  once  in 
lute  veara  thev  have  saved  British  officers  from 
death  by  wihl  beasts.  They  are  ahy  in  theiv 
intercourse  with  strangers,  simple-minded,  su- 
perstitious though  free  fVem  fanaticism,  but 
unfortunately  habitually  dmnken.  No  feati* 
vel,  says  Mr.  Hislop,  can  be  hdd  in  the 
forests  or  village  in  honour  of  their  deities^ 
no  birth,  marriage  or  death  can  take  pl^fce  in 
their  families,  without  an  exeeasive  indulgence 
in  ardent  spirits. 

Their  religion  ia  also  as  distinctively  of  Scy* 
thian  origin  as  their  language  and  physiquCr 
All  introduce  figures  of  the  horse,  made  of  eari 
tbeowari^  in  their  worship,  which  they  offer 
instead  of  living  eacriflee*  They  propitiate  th<j 
names  of  tlieir  ancestors,  by  oflfbrings  of  earthen- 
ware horses,  rice  and  other  grains,  eggs,  fowl?, 
or  sheep.  On  one  occasion,  at  Jami,  a  cow  was 
saerifiaed  at  the  grave  of  a  Gond^  but  the  8trtho« 
ritiea  of  the  Bhonsla  government  hearing  of  it; 
the  relativea  were  publicly  whipped  and  alt 
were  interdicted  from  the  repetition  of  such  anr 
act.  Those  who  have  conformed  to  hiridu^ 
eastoms,  and  the  Madia  of  Bastar  bum  th«^ 
bodies  of  adults;  but  cfafldren  are  every  whett^ 
buried,  end  adulta  vary  firequeatly.- 
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Their  pantheon  is  but,  a*  small  one ;  the  en- 1  These  represent.  Banganm,  Banfcira  Bii,  m 


tire  number  of  divinities  worshipped  oyer  the 
whole  country  being  probably  kss  than  thirty  ; 
but  of  these  only  about  ten  seem  to  be  general- 
ly recognised,  an4  sQi^^^ly  any  class  worship 
more  than  seven,  and  m.any  ^ix,  five,  four,  or 
three  gods.  They  have  no  images  in  their  houses  ; 
and  at  their  religious  ceremonies  in  the  junfi:le, 
they  employ  only  the  rudest  svmbols, — knobs  of 
mud,  stones,  iron  tods,  pieces  of  wood,  ohains, 
bells,  &c.,  Their  festivals  are  associated  with 
their  crops,  and  are  celebrated  under  the  shade 
of  the  Saj  or  Ein  tree,  three  or  four  tiroes  a 
year,  as  when  the  rice  begins  to  be  sown,  when 
the  new  rice  is  ready,  when  this  Mhowa  tree 
comes  into  flower* 

1 .    The  Creator,  under  the  name  of  Bbagwan, 
is  oocasionally  worshipped  in  their  houses  by 
prayers,  and  burning  sugar  and  ghee  in   the 
fire ;  but  the  inferior   gods  have  the  greater 
share  of  their  attention.   Theprineipal  of  these 
are : — 1  Badn  dewa  (great  god)  or  Budhal  Fen 
(the  old   god)   and   the  same  as  Bura  Pen 
of  the  Konds.    He  appean  to  be  the  same  as 
Bayetal  or  the  sun-God,  represented  by   an 
iron  tiger  three  inches  long,  and  possibly  the 
same  as  Marung  Bura  of  the  Sonthal.    He  is 
worshipped  once  a  year  at  rioe  harvest,  when  a 
bog  is  sacrificed  to  him.     Among  the  Gaiti, 
be  is  represented  by  a  copper  pice  kept  in  a 
tree  in  the  jungle.    This  they  take  down  at  the 
festival,  and,  selecting  a  small  area  about  a 
foot  square  under  a  tree  to  be  eleaned^  they  lay 
on  it  the  pice  before  which   they  arrange  as 
many  small  heaps  or  handfuls  of  uncooked  riee 
as  there  are  deities  worshipped  by  them.    The 
chickens  brought  for  sacrifice  are  loosed   and 
permitted  to  feed  on  the  rice.     Goats  also  are 
offered,   and  their  blood  presented  in  the  same 
manner.  Until  prohibited  by  the  hindus,  sacri* 
fices  of  cows  were  also  common.  On  the  blood, 
arrack  is  poured  as  a  libation  to  thfir  deities. 
The  pioe  is  now  lifted   and  put  in  its  bamboo 
case,  which  is  shut  up  with  leaves,   wrapt  in 
grass,  and  returned  to  its  place  in  the  tr^,  to 
remain  there  till  it  is  irequired  in  the  following 
year.     Both  Budhal,  and  Matiya  are  some- 
times said  to  be  of  iron  and  a  foot  long. 

2.  Matiya,  called  Mata  by  the  Kurku^  is  both 
the  god  (or  goddess  ?)  of  small  pox  and  of  the 
town,  indicative  perhaps  of  the  constant  dread 
of  the  scourge.  Among,  the  Gqnds  of  Seonis 
Matiya  is  represpnjted  as  the  attendant  of  Kot- 
wal  of  Budhal  Fen,  find  they  oflGsr  him  a  pig  : 
by  the  Kurku  he  is  supposed  to  reside  inside 
the  village,  and  receives  offerings  of  eoooaimts 
and  sweetmeats,  but  no  blood.  In  the  south 
of  the  Bandara  district,  Mr.  liislop  informs. us^ 
the  traveller  frequently  meetq  with  squared 
pieces  of  wood^  each  with  a  r^de  figure  carved 
lA  iront|  set.  up  somewhat  clo^e  to  OAoh  other. 


Bevj,  (  who  is  said  to  have  one  sister  and>  five 

brothers,  the  sister  being  styled  Banteshirs% ; 

a  name  of  Kati,  and  four  out  of  the  five  brotbeia! 

being  known  as  Gantaram,  Champsram,  IW»  | 

karam,  and  Potlinga.    These  are  all  deemed  Mi 

possess  the  power  of  aending  disease  sod  deatli 

upon  men,  and  under  theie,  or  different 

seem  to  be  generally  feared  iu  the  region  east 

N!agpnr  oity.    Ead,  as  the  goddess  of 

pox  is  much   worafaipped  by  the  sborif 

tribes,  and  Oonds«  fishertnen,  and  other 

castes  may  officiate  at  her  shrines  even  in  bel 

of  hindus.    In  India  generally.  Kali  is  worsl 

ped  as  Sitala.    At  Ohanda  and  Lsnji,  Kali 

temples  in  which  human  victims  have  ' 

offered  almost  within  the  memory  of  tlie  pi 

generation.    The  victim  was  taken  to  the 

pie  in  the  evening   and  shut  np,  and  ia 

morning  he  was  found  dead,  the  great 

having  shovm  her  power  by   comisg  in 

night  and  sucking  his  blood.    At  Daatei 

in  Ba^tar,  about  60  miles  8.  W.  of  Jasdal| 

near  the  junction  q£  the  Sankani  and  Dsal  ^ 

tributaries  of  the  Indrawati,  is  a  famous  shii( 

(^  Danteswari,  at  which,  about  A.  l>.  II 

it  is  said  that  upwards  of  tweaty*five  full 

men  were  immolated  on  a  single  oecasion 

late  raja  of    Bastar,   Since   then,  adds 

Hislop,  **  numerous,  complaints  have 

the  authorities  at  Nagpur  of  the  pnoties 

ing  been   continued,  though  it  is  to  be ' 

that,  with  the  annexation  of  the  eountiy,  i 

entirely  and  for  ever  ceased."  Major 

son   mentioned   the  same  bloody  rite  n 

brated  only  la^t  generation  by  the  bin 

Bead,  Gumsnr,  &c  Among   the   Moria, 

wani  is  worshipped  as  the  small-pox 

and  as  Maoli  or  Danteahwari. 

3.  The  next  on  the  list  ia  Sale  or 
among  the  Gaiti  Gonds,  Saleog.    He  b 
be  nearly  equal  to  *'  Baduniewa  the 
god"  and   sits  with  him  on  the  sane 
He  is  offered  a  she-goat,  and  ia  piobshl}:! 
protectiMr  of  cattle. 

4.  Gangers,  Ghangara,   (xaganl,  Goo( 
Mai,  is  the  bell«f(od,  and  it  represented 
bell,  or  by  an  iron  chain  of  four  links. 

6  •    Palo  18  only  knowu  by  name  as  jet 
appropriate  offering  to  him  and  Ghaagua^ 
cow. 
:    6.    Gadawaia  the  godof  the  deed, thai 

of.  the  Qonda*  and  is  parhapa  the  same  ai. 
war«  andindentieal  with  ])ichali  of  tke 
bassa  Kol« 

7.'    Khan  or  Blank  oanaUy  doan  thsi 
the  Sat-dewala  or  aeve&  god«'Worshippda^ 
is  worshipped  under  tha  bij  tree  (P 
tomentosa). 

Besides  these,  there  an  <<^°>'^^^^'*!^ 
of  mention  i-r-Kodo.Fen,  cosuncB  to  69t»^ 
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fte  Knr,  is  tbe  h6rae«god«  Hr.  Drtberg  believed 
Un  to  preside  over  &  village,  and  thus  he  would 
lomipoRd  to  Nodzu  Pen  of  the  Konds.  Mr. 
flnlop  conjeelnres  he  may  be  the  god  of  erops, 
Kodo(Fiiipalum  frumentaeeam)  being  one  of 
Ihe  chief  sorts  of  grain  cultivated  by  the  Gk>nd». 
h  the  wilder  villages  near  the  Mahadeva  hills 
Pen  is  worshipped  by  new  ^eomers  at  a 
1  heap  of  stonea,  through  the  oldest  resident, 
fowls,  eggs,  graiQ»  and  a  lew  copper  coins, 
become  the  properly  of  the  officiating 
L  Among  the  Korku,  Mutua  or  Mutya 
I,  is  a  heap  of  email  atoUes  inside  the  vil- 
and  besmeared  with  aandur*  He  ia  coo** 
ed  with  the  prosperity  of  the  village  and  is 
shipped  with  a  goat,  coooanuts,  limes,  dates 
a  ban  of  sandnr  paste.  Pharsi  Pen  or  Phar- 
t  is  represented  by  a  small  iron  apear-head. 
name  may  posaibly  be  ooonected  with  barchi 
tndi)  a  spear^  and  he  may  be  the  samA 
Uui  Feo,  the  ironHgod-  or.  god  of  war  of  the 
Pharsa  alao  meana  ^  a  tridcmt'  in  Gondi* 
tt  worshipped  at  full  moon  of  Yaisakh,  every 
\  fourth  or  fifth  year,  when  the  people  as- 
blefrom  great  distancet  aad  the  ceremonies 
ttmducted  with  much  secrecy.;  no  hindn  or 
Oond  woman  being  allowed  to  be  preaent* 
offer  bim  a  white  oock,  a  white  he-goaty 
•  white  young  cow.  He  is  apparently  re- 
Ito^if  not  the  same  as^  Dula  Dewa,  the  god 
ike  battle-axe  of  the  Gaiti  Goud,  who  is  re- 
ted  by  that  instrument  fastened  to  a  tree. 
Cholera  ^od  ia  worshipped  at  Amarkanthak 
ndal,  which  Mr.  Hisiop  suspected  might 
be  another  name  for  Budhal  Pen.  Among 
'nrka  he  ia  called  Lala  Hardal,  and  is  pro- 
Ibe  same  as  Gohem  of  the  Cbaibassa,  the 
if  fever,  and  among  the  Eol  of  Chaibassa, 
be  is  associated  with  Diohali  and  Gohem 
>y  refemd  to,  and  with  Chondu,  the  god 
^  and  Negra  of  indigestion.  Bhiwasu  or 
Pen  ia  the  god  of  rain  in  the  Mahtideva 
'»  where  a  fbatival  lasting  four  or  five  days 
^tia  his  honor  at  the  end  of  the  moonsoon, 
two  polea,  about  20  feet  high  and  5  feet 
'^  are  set  np,  with  a  rope  attached  to  the 
I  by  means  of  whieh  the  boys  of  the  village 
vp  and  then  alide  down  the  pole.  Offer- 
or fowls,  eggs,  and  grain  are  preaented  to 
•AUoter  Gondwana  he.  ia  generally  wor« 
ped  under  the  form  of  an  unshapely  atote 
^  with  vecmillion,  or  of  two  ipieoea  of 
"^  ttanding  from  8  to  4  fleet  above  ground, 
iooso  set  up  for  Bangaram.  Before  these 
iloria  Good  regukarly  perform  worship  pre- 
"*  to  sowing.  But  a  liUl6  8:  W.  f^om 
Kurd,  N.  of  Parseuni  is  a  large  idol  of 
^uu,  8  feet  high,  farmed  into  ahape,  with 
%ger  in  onjs  hand  and  a  barchi  (javelin)  in 
other.  A  Bhumuk  ia  tho  Pigari ;  and  the 
xtfm  to  worahip  m.  Tueedaya  aad  .8a- 


tnrdays,  ofTiiring  hogs,  he-goats,  cooks,  hens* 
ooGoanuta.  The  pateiof  Awareghat,  who  is  a 
mahomedan  gives  2  rupees,  and  hindu  cultiva* 
tors  give  rice  for  an  annual  feast,  which  takes 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  wbea 
the  Bhumuk  takes  a  cow  by  force  from  the 
Gowar,  and  offers  it  to  Bhimsen  in  presence  of 
about  twenty  five  Gonds. 

To  Sasarkund,  a  pool  ia  the  Mahur  jungle, 
where  the  Pain  Gunga  is  said  to  be  engulfed, 
the  Naikude  Goads  go  on  pilgrimage  in  the 
month  of  Chaitra.  There  a  huge  stone  rises  iu 
a  gorge  and  goea  by. the  name  of  Bhimsen,  be- 
fore which  Naikude  Gonds  mingle  with  Baj 
Gk)nds  and  Kolam  in  worship.  The  worship- 
pers, towards  e?ening,  cook  a  little  rice  and 
place  it  before  the.  god,  adding  soger.  Then 
they  besmear  the  stone  with  vermillion  and 
burn  resiu  as  incense,  after  which  ail  offer  their 
victims,— sheep,  hogs,  and  (owls,  with  the  usual 
libations  of  arrack ;  the  pujari  affects  to  be 
inspired,  rolls  his  head,  leapa  widely  about,  and 
finally  falls  down  in  a  trance,  when  he  declares 
whether  the  god  has  accepted  the  service  or  not. 
At  night,  drinkincT,  dancing,  and  beating  tom- 
toma  go  on,  and  in  the  morning  after  an  early 
nieal  they  return  home.  Those  unable  to  go 
on  this  pilgrimage,  perform  similar  rites  uQder 
a  Mhowa  tree*      ' . 

Besides  these  other  deities  are  reverenced 
in  particular  localities  :  the  tiger^god,  Wagho- 
ba,  ia  worshipped  by  the  Nikude  Gonds  ;  and 
under  the  name  of  Bagh  Deo  by  the  Kurku  ; 
Sultan  Sakada  is  worshippecl  by  the  Kur  • 
Saka  deva  or  Sakla  Pen-tbe  chain  god,  in  Seoni 
and  elsewhere.  The  spirits  of  the  departed, 
Sanyal  Pen  or  Sanalk,  are  worshipped  or  pro- 
pitiated for  a  ye^r  after  death,  but  persons  of 
note,  headmen  of  villages  or  priests,  are  treated 
as  gods  for  years  or  generations,  and  sacrificea 
are  annually  offered  at  their  st'happana  or 
shrines  of  earth.— (-Rrtra<rf«  from  p^iion  of  a 
I^ewspaper  sent  by  AMt*  Surg,  Porter,  Jf.  2). 
seemingly  the  Times  of  India  or  Bombay 
QaaeUe). 

T^e  word  "Gond,^*  according  to  Hisiop  is  a 
form  of  Khond  and  according  to  Macpherson, 
Khond  means  mountain.  The  Gond  race  iu  the 
centre  of  India,  meet  the  Arian  hindus  on  the 
north,  the  Tiling  in  the  south,  and  the  Mah* 
ratta  in  the  west. — [C.  p,  40.)  In  the  wilder 
purts  of  the  tract .  occupied '  by  the  Gond,  they 
speak  their  own  language  aud  seem,  there,  to  be 
a  simple  and  not  intractable  people  following 
both  paatoral  and  agricultural  pursuits*  Gondi 
is  not  a  written  tongue.  The  Gond  are  broad 
fisced,  have' high  upper  matiUary  boiles  with 
large  lips.  Oecaaionally  great  curly,  woolly, 
hair  are  seen.  They  object  to  vaccinatioQ.  The 
women  do  not  wear  the  choli  or  boddice. 
The  JUi)  Gond,  generally  daik»  arc  of  'middle 
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size  with  high  cheekbones  awl  good  teeth.  Some 
of  the  wealthier  are  of  a  light  bamboo  colour 
the  hair  of  the  women  is  generally  wavy  or 
curly.  The  lips  of  the  Good  rajah  of  Nagpore 
are  ad  thick  as  those  of  an  African.  This 
family  are  fair  skijiiied  and  for  g:eDerations  past 
have  professed  roahomedanism.  Accordina 
to  Major  Keatioge,  Gond,  Kur  and  Bhil 
trib^  meet  about  Asirghur  and  these  in  the 
centres  of  their  eountry,  are  very  black,  with  a 
decidedly  African  expression.  Captain  Probyn 
says  the  more  civilized  Gonds  are  fairer  than 
those  less  advanced,  but  have  somewhat  African 
features  4 

The  ehiefa  have  none  of  the  features  of  the 
race,  owing  to  their  brinxing  into  their  house- 
holds the  women  of  other  races.  But  the 
savaji;e  Gond,  in  the  forests  of  the  Wain  Ganga 
hare  features  of  the  African  type.  The  Oond 
of  the  forests  of  Bnstar  and  thence  running 
up  towards  the  Wain  Ganga  are  called 
Maree.  They  are  extreme  savages,  black,  ugly, 
barbarous  and  dangerous.  They  are  almoet 
independent,  and  own  a  eoant  alietciance  to 
chiefs  whose  blood  is  for  the  moat  putt  Gond. 
Thence  the  Gond  extends  north  to  the  valley 
of  Sumbhulpur,  and  occupy  a  broad  tract  east 
and  west  wherever  the  country  is  htUy  or 
junely.— (0.  77jp.  22,  31-2.) 

The  clothes  of  the  Gond  are  few.  The  women 
have  many  glass  and  metal  rings  and  bracelets 
and  all  are  more  or  lees  tattooed  :  the  tattooing 
is  performed  by  the  Pardhan  Gonds. 

The  ^(V' ^ondf  cUim  descent  from  the  Pan- 
duy  who  are  regarded  as  minor  deities,  and,  with 
Dripadi  and  Krishna,  are  worshipped  by  one 
or  other  of  the  Raj  Gond  sections.  All,  however, 
worship  Phersa  Pend,  whose  emblem  is  small 
pieces  of  iron  about  sii  inches  long,  placed  in 
an  earthen  pot  and  suspended  from  a  tree.  At 
the  summer  solstice  and  again  in  winter  these 
are  taken  to  a  river  and  washed  and  worship- 
ped with  sacrifice,  formerly  of  human  beings, 
ilien  of  cdws,  and  now  of  goaist.  The  Raj-Gond 
are  supposed  to  be  a  mixed  race.  Xhey  d6  not 
ieat  beef,  and  worship  Barra-Deo. 

The  Maraila  Ootid  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Raj 
.Gond  and  deify  their  dead.  Ten  days  after 
ileath,  they  sacrifice  a  hen  pooring  its  blood  on 
«  pot,  on  which  tliey  previously  put  some  oil. 
They  then  tie  the  pot  on  the  branch  of  a  tree 
juid  after  a  year  they  bury  it  near  the  raised 
platform  (ehabutra)  of  their  Burra  Deo,  and 
from  this  time  the  dead  is  ranked  amongst 
their  tutelary  gods. 

Tho  Bhaigi9,  Bhnmia,  Khntola,  Paharv  Bar* 
Jco  aord  Bhuria  tribes  of  Gonds  all  apeak  the 
•ame- language  and  resemble  each  other  in  sta- 
ture, and  featarcii^  The  bridegroom  Uvea  for 
•ef oral  montba  aetrivg  far  his  hiid^  in  his 


father*in-)aw'8  home  and  the  bride  goes  to  ik 
bridegroom's  house  to  be  mairied. 

The  HaJ-Ocnd  commences  the  hnveat  Ij 
the  owner  cutting  a  sheaf  which  is  divided  iiio 
two  portions,  one  of  them  heini^  devotsd  to 
Phersa  Pend,  the  other  to  the  goddenof  SuUee, 
Both  halves  are  boiled  and  eaten,  the  fon» 
by  the  men,  the  latter  by  the  woneo.  Tluy 
believe  in  witches  and  use  seoargiBg  nd 
throwing  into  deep  water  as  ordeals.  Ha 
Murmi  or  Shadi  n»arriage  is  with  a  niid,  tk 
Pat  is  between  a  widower  or  widow  ordifonod 
couple.  In  the  Mnraii,  offerings  of  oil  aid 
turmeric  are  made  to  Mar  Ai,  the  goddairf 
smallpox  and  cholera,  and  subsequent  pni* 
tration  to  the  household  gods.  Oecuioitllj, 
still,  when  a  father  refuses  to  give  his  daij^liter, 
the  bridegroom's  friends  cany  her  off  by  km. 
When  they  burn  the  dead,  the  axe,  titk  iti 
head  reversed,  is  eaaployed  in  parts  «f  Ite 
ceremonial,  and  a  cock  for  a  man  orheifori 
woman  is  offered  and  ihea  eaten  (ConiL) 

The  Raj  Gond  are  frank  and  meny,  tntUil, 
and  of  late  years  peaceable.  Infideli^  aaav 
married  women  is  lightly  regarded.  The  li| 
Gond  are  agriculturists  or  servants.  They  at 
permitted  to  eat  the  flesh  of  every  tUughtend 
animal,  but  by  many  who  are  mixing  witb  loh 
dos,  the  cow  is  not  eaten.  Wild  fniti  ad 
roots  with  scraps  of  meat  are  the  eomaea  nth 
cles  of  diet 

The  Khuiulwar  G<md  are  Big  Gond  iiit 
N.  E.  of  Ghota  Nagpur  who  ape  rajputs. 

Vurweh  (Sand  of  the  Ghatkul  peif«iA 
are  i^'Ss  civili^  than  the  Baj  Gond. 

Mareh  Gond  are  in  the  South  East. 

PurcUian  Gaud  are  the  Gond  bards  udiHl 
are  begi^ars  and  are  to  the  Gh>nd  whattkM 
is  to  the  Hindu. 

Thotee  Gond  are  the  Pardhan  Ooad. 

ffulba  Oond  are  East  of  the  Waea  Qttf^ 
^{C.  I.  P.  Com.  Rep,  p.  2  to  25.) 

The  Oowr  Gond,  extend  on  the  east,  iota  v 
borders  of  the  Ohota  Nagpur     Ageocji 
Udipur  and  Sargojah,  but  they  are  theio 
hiadoised  and  have  lost  their  langoago. 

Dhulfia  Oond  are  musiciant. 

Pnnka^  Z^ftwiKNir  and  Nakil  an 
Oond  tribea. 

Aguriak  Gonds  work  in  Iron,  tnk 
Hindi  ir^y. 

Kof  Qottd  are  very  dail:. 

OoUa  and  MaUa  Gond  are  eopptf 
broad  faoi»d,smalleyed,givinK  a  s^*^J*'^ 
appearance^    The  Koy,  Gotta,  Maris,  Bm 
or  Puija,  Holba  and  Gndba  Gond  tribes^ 
Godaveiy,  Pranhtta  and  Sev oiy  rivers  and 
have  manners  add  customs  nearly  alike.  ^ 

On  thedeath  of  a  Maria  Goad.  •  ««". 
nnd  there  IB  drink  ind  mnsio.  Tbeb«lr« 
-inn  slaadipg  poeitioa  toamabiralif^ 
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IriiUiitaiidilieii'lmrDed.    Captain  Olaifoxd 
Mm  tbeibaence  of  hair  on  the  facet  of  the 

Ctnf}  GotU  tad  Karia.    The  Gotta»  Maria  and 
||pnih  erect  large  moDumental  slabs  to  the 
orj  of  the  dead,  pUcing  at  the  foot  of  the 
i  a  flat  atone  on  four  amaU  round  stones. 
Under  the  nsmes  of  Bura  deo,  Narain  deo 
Bahwani  deo,  the  object  of  worship,  of  the 
lur  Gond  is  a  raised  earihen  mound«  The 
of  the  8i\f  tree,  set  upright,  is  also  worf 

* 

fit  Gond  of  the  hilly  districts  of  the  Central 
Sisoes  bury  their  dead  and  sacrifice  a  bul- 
or  buffalo  fof  tlie  benefit  of  the  dead.     On 
|3rd  year,  a  buffalo  ^r  bullock  is  again,  sacr^- 
iindthe  dead  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  fu^- 
(fiWnities  of  the.  family* 

DtOf  is  a  favourite  Miy  in  Bnndet- 
and  amongst  the  Qond  of  Central  In* 

It  is  the  apotheosis  of  a  bridegroom  (dul« 

who  died  in  the  marriage  prooession^   and 

death  so  affected  the  people  that  they 

him  divine  honoure.    The  worship  of 

is  similar,  and  also  that  of  Thammux 

annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured  .  t^ 

damsels  to  lament  his  fate. 

Good  think   no  barm  of  appropriating 

>perfy  of  others. 

1,  this  houseless,  wandering  race  were 

itly  treated  as  rogues  sndTagabonds,  and 

tber  fled  the  central  ProYinces,  a  remnant 

their  name  to  escape  the  persecution. 

ksikari  are  scattered  over  Berar  and  along 

l^iorthem  frontier  of  the   Hyderabad  terri- 

They  are  a  small  statured,  slender  race. 

^arrange  themselves  into  six  sections,  the 

Kaikari,    Chari    or    thieving ;    Kasbi 

;  Pungi  bsjani  wala ;    Samp  Khelne 

and  the  Kucbi  wala.    The  Hindu  Kaikari 

basket  makers  from  the  date  palm  leaf, 

M,  ambari  and  turatta  stalks,  and  speak 

"  and  mabratta.    They  reside  in  towns  and 

permitted  to  approach  the  village  gods,  all 

other  sections  are  migratory  and  are  prohi- 

^^  from  approaching  the  deities.    The  hrndn 

(an  marry  when  young ;  they  worship  Maroli, 

|vani  and  Khanderao  and  they  bury  or  burn 

dead.    They   are  an   olive  yellow,  large 

^1  faces  and  mark  their  forehead  thus  v^ 

ta,  are  a  wild  race  dwelling  about  the 
of  the.Nerbiuddah.— (a  p.  44*) 
Kawur  tribe  are  found  in  large  numbers 
'A(  Belaapnr  and  the.  N.  E.  of  Baepur. 
^  worship  Siva  and  bury  the  dead* 
ra;  are  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Baepur. 
MaU  ara  gardeners  and  husbandmen^ 
ve  Dot  landowners,   ^bey  take  their  tribal 
t^kom  *•  male/'  a  man. 

wlf^<h  a  tribe  in  Mipidla  are  joinbg  the 
Iftir  Panti  sect. 


Thft  Nakiir  tribe  are  in  the  <$aaterly  paila  of 
the  Central  Provinces. 

Mana  a  strong  built  dark  conpleuoned  race, 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  spesking  Mabratta. 
They  were  formerly  a  military  racei  and  served 
as  soldiers,  but  though  retaining  military  tra- 
ditions thev  ar?  now  agriculturists  or  private 
seryants.  They  are  trutWuI,  industrious  find 
courageous.  lu  customs  and  xelijcion  they  much 
reaemble  Mahrattas.    Their  widows  re-marry. 

Kohiri  a  truthful,  honest,  and  aomewhai 
timid  Mabratta  speaking  agricultural  tribei  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  of  middle  stature,  slight 
make,  and  bamboo  colour.  In  religion,  they  ace 
the  same  as  the  Mabratta  and  in  manners,  cus- 
toms and  4resa  same  as  ihe  Manfu  The  form 
tanks  with  great  skill  applying  all  their  spare 
qienns  to  works  of  irrigation.  Their  houses 
are  large  and  clean  and  each  member  of  the 
family  has  a  bed  room. 

The  Sevaka  is  a  Chota  Nagpore.  slave. 

Tits  Kamia  of  South  Bahar,  are  a  low  caste 
agriculturist,  a  temporary,  or  permanent  pre- 
dial slave. 

Pemla,  a  low  caste  tribe  of  Mundla  and 
Baepur  who  are  there  joiniog  the  Kabir  Panti 
sect. 

The  Bygah  and  Binjwar  of.  Mundla  are  the 
same.  They  are  beeomiog  hinduised.  They 
perform  priestly  offices  for  the  Gonds. 

Bhumij  and  BhunUja  are  only  known  quite 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Central  Pro viuces. 
Bum,  in  the  Siogpo,  means  hill.  Among  the 
Bhii,  Bbumia  means  head  man  or  high  priest : 
among  Kurku,  Bhumka  stands  for  high  priest, 
and  among  the  Qond^  Bumiah  means  a  medi- 
cine man.  The  Bhumiah  and  Bygah,  speak 
hindi.  Bhumi,  Maoji  and  Mahtp  of  the  hilly 
tracts  of  Belaspore  are  short  an^  spare  made 
men,  cupable  of  gieat  endurance*  Their  langu- 
age is  aJlied  to  Gondi.  The  Mahta  worship 
their  fathers  until  they  have  a  son,  and  then 
worship  their  first  son, — if  he  die  the  seconil 
son  and  so  on. 

The  Settled  Races  in  the  Central  Prtmnces^ 
most  largely  represented  are^  from  the  north,, 
brahman,  Hajpui,  Ahir  (herdsmen),  Lodhi  and 
Kurmi  cultivators,  and  Chamars  ;from  the  south 
and  west  brahman  and  Kunbi.  Teli  (oil-pressers), 
Kalal  (di8tiller8),Dbimar  fishermen  and  bearers, 
Mali  (gardeners),  and  Dher,  are  also  nnmeroua 
throughout  the  province,  but  have  taken,  in, 
each  part  of  it,  the  impress  ot  the  dominant 
race,  speaking  Marathi  in  Nagpur  and  Hindi  in 
the  Narbuda  country.  Of  mahomedans  thei« 
are  only  237,962  not  three  per  cent*  of  the 
population^  and  many  of  these  are  of  mixed, 
origin. 

The  KqU  ami  JBhilf  seem  to  be  of  a 
similar  origin.  The  KoU  are  scattered  ovev  a 
great  portion  of  the  ^oi^bay^  urei^demx  Crm^ 
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tiie  Thur  and  neighbourbood  of  Bind,  sontli- 
wards  to  Goa  and  eastwards^  alon^ir  the  banks  of 
tiie  Bbima  and  Kistnah  and  Tumbudra,  into  the 
centre  of  the  peninaula  as  far  as  Kornool,  where 
they  are  engaged  as  feri^men.  Considerable 
Dombers  live  in  Guzerat  and  in  the  hills  adjoin- 
ing that  province  and  the  hills  ea^t  of  Guzerat 
are  called  Kolwan-  They  are  mixed  In  the  north 
with  Bhil,  but  in  the  south  they  form  part  of 
theordinary population.  The  wilder  Koli  are 
like  the  Bhil,  but  the  more  civilized  are  fairer, 
more  sly  and  cunning,  and  less  truthful.  Many 
live  in  villages,  and  adopt  some  hindu  practices 
The  Koli  it  is  said,  frequently  marry  Bhil 
wives.-i(a  p.  42, 43.) 

The  Bhil  are  described  by  VLx,  Forbes,  as 
wearing  few  clothes,  of  diminutive  stature,  with 
swift  and  active  habits,  independent  in  spirit  ; 
eyes  which  bear  an  expression  of  liveliness  and 
cunning,  bold  in  assault  but  rapid  io  flying  to 
the  juUirles  ;  formidable  in  anarchy,  but  incapa- 
ble of  uniting  amongst  themselves  and  as  by  far 
the  most  numerous  of  the  predat^y  races  who, 
in  former  days,  resided  in  the  hills  between  Gu- 
zerat and  ftajputanah  and  disturbed  the  counr 
try.  Their  arms,  are  b6ws  and  Krrowb  ;  they 
are  robbers,  averse  to  industry,  addicted  to 
drunk^ness  and  quarrelsome  when  intoxicated. 

The  Bhit^  Maity  and  Koli  seem  to  have  had, 
at  one  time,  considerable  power  in  Hajputanah 
and  Guzerat.  (C  p.  44.)  The  Bhil  race,  now 
occupy  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Malwa, 
Mewar,  Khandeeh,  and  in  the  Dekhan  to 
the  north  of  Poonah^  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  chain  of  ghauts  iunnin(<  inland  parallel 
with  the  coast  of  Malabar.  On  one  side  they 
are  bordered  by  the  Koli,  and  on  another  by 
the  Gond  of  Gondwana.  They  are  considered 
to  have  been  aborigines  of  Central  India  ;  and 
with  the  Koli,  Gond^  and  Bamuai  are  bold, 
daring,  and  predatory  marauders,  and  occasion- 
ally mercenaries,  but  invariabW  plunderers. 
The  northern  part  of  the  chain  of  ghauts  and 
the  country  at  its  base  is  inhabited  by  Bhil ; 
that  part  of  the  south  of  Bauglan  and  the 
country  at  its  base,  as  far  south  as  Bassein,  is  in- 
habited  by  the  Koli  tribe  who  somewhat  resemble 
the  Bhil  but  are  more  civilized  and  less  pre- 
datory. The  Bhil  possess  the  eastern  part  of 
the  range,  and  all  the  branches  that  run  out 
from  it  towards  the  east,  as  far  as  south  of 
Poena ;  they  even  spread  over  the  plains  to  the 
east,  especially  north  of  the  Godavery,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wiirda.  On  the  north, 
they  extend  beyond  the  Taptee  and  Nerbudda. 
The  Bheel  and  the  Koli  are  both  numerous  in 
Guzerat.  South  of  Poona  the  Bhil  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Ramasi,  a  more  civilized  and 
subdued  trib^;  but  with  the  same  thievish  habiti 
as  the  Bhil.  They  hatre  no  language  of  their 
own>  are  more  mixed;  with  the  people,  and  re- 


semble  tlie  Mahratta  in  dress  and  ««„»., 
whereas  the  Bhil  differ  from  the  mt  of  tk 
people  in  language,  manners  and  appemootOf 
the  Bhil  Mr.  Elphinstone  remarn,  tint  d- 
though  they  live  quietly  in  the  opea  omitij, 
they  resume  their  wild  and  predatory  duraler 
whenever   they   are  settled  in  a  parttlutii 
strong,  either  from  hills  or  jungle.   The  Bni* 
si  do  not  extend  farther  south  than  Sohpni, 
or   fi&rther  east  than    the  1ms  of  Brjajwat 
The  Koli  of  Guzerat,  and  the  Goads,  bi' 
maintained   more  of  their    original   thin^, 
ter  than   the    Bhil :   they  have  probably  im, 
less  disturbed.    (Col&man.)    The  Bhil,  M 
the  prior  possessors  of  the  hills  of  tfaeSitfMt 
and  Yyndhia  rat^ges  and  extend  into  BajpilH;: 
nah,  but  are  scattered  over  parts  of  the  Bontif 
pttoeidenby.    They  are  numeioaa  in  Kudeihr 
and  are  found  in   the  adjoining  parts  of  M 
Dekhan.    They  aometimes  find  their  fiyH 
the  western  coaat  where  they  are  stitdtoke 
known  as  the  Dubla  or  the  Kala  Fany  or  Unk 
men.  Many  of  the  wilder  Bhil  live  maekiwki 
in  their  own  hills  and  jungles,  almost  isdepo* 
dent,  but  they  do  not  aeem  to  possess  a«f 
separate   language.     {G^fp.  4MM^«)  ^ 
Bhil  seem  to  have  been  tlie  aborigiaesoftli 
hills  near  Mount  Aboo,  but  at  Bometimtf 
Other  to  have  become  mixed  with  manitfV 
rajpoots  from  the  plains,  and  with  tbe'sw 
men  who  were  so  long  engaged  in  buildiegw^ 
Dilwarra    temples.     This  mixed  race  eilP.' 
themselves  Loke  and  are  now  in  pos*****' 
almost  all  the  land  under  cultivation.  V 
occupy  the  petiy  states  of  Dunduka,  Bfl^ 
and.  Gogo — between  the  Mahi  and  the  NeA* 
and  Nerbudda  aad  Tapti,  and  Rajpipl*^'' 
of  of  Surat ;  and  a»  a  rule,  KandeshisBli— 
{Laiham,)  .    . 

According  to  Malcolm,  in  a  sansW  •* 
cabulary,  at  least  aeven  hundred  yean 
the  term  Bheel  occurs  to  denote  a 
cular  race  of  barbarians  aubsistiog  ^ 
on  plunder,  and  found  more  particfllarij^^^ 
mountainous  woody  tract  of  the  Nflrb«iJ| 
But  there  ia  stijl  earlier  mention  of  Ibemuj- 
Mahabarat,  iii  which  the  Bhil  are  aotojT 
minutely  described,  but  alongfabiloosacej' 
given  of  their  origin.  The  ^**''??5 
almost  exiinct,  was  famed,  even  in  be  d^ 
Krishna,  3,300  years  ago,  as  tbe 
bitants  of  Saurashtra.  It  was  a 
who  mortally  wounded  Krishna,  having 
him  for  a  deer.  When  the  Bhil  was  «j 
his  contrition  for  the  unintentional  «*  J^ 
foruiven,  with  the  remark,  that  it  f .•»  "*'fj 
butive  juaticc.  as,  in  a  former  birta.  a^" 
godlike  Rama,  he,  Kriahna  had  8l««n  »":^ 

thusappeara  as  the  "ubiugator  •afl^'J 
of  these  indigenous  tribes,  of  whoBtn>«». 

are  deacribed  aa  plundering  hxum^  ^ 
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after  his  decease.— (7W<  Bai.  7.  II.  jx  217.) 
ne  Bbil  aPd  one  of  the  many  tiibea  who  seem 
to  hive  entered  India  prior  to  the  Aryan  and  the 
lijpat  raoea  and  been  forced  by  the  later  emi- 
Kiinti  btotbe  more  aecluded  foreat  tracta. 
There  are  many  aueh  tribea  in  Central  India  the 
Ihi),  Kol,  Gondy  M eena,  Mere,  Chooar,  Serya, 
&ttja,Ahir,  Goojar,  several  of  them  dwelling  in 
ftl  forest  tracts  of  the  Son,  Nerbudda,  and 
ishanuddy,  the  mountains  of  Sargooja,  and 
AlOhota  Nagrpore,  a  number  of  them  still  but 
|de  removed  from  savage  life,  and  with  dialects 
"  varions  as  their  manners.  These  are  content 
he  called  the  *8ons  of  the  earth/  or  '  children 
I  the  forest/  while  their  conquerors,  the  Raj- 
M*  arrogate  celestial  descent.  The  census 
mMaBh  India  shows  that  these  aborigines 
m,  Dumber  twelve  millions  or  one-twelfth  of 
ii  population  of  India  and  the  Mahomedao 
tf  Sikhs,  double  that  number 


^  Census. 

pi«.  1868 

pkmedani,  vig : 


Number* 
1,129,819 


...Fujab  1868  9,335,652 

fV.W.  Provinces  1865  4,lU5»206 
LCeatrdProvinoea  1866  237,962 
^.Boar  1867      154.951 

^lUdnis  1867  1.502»ld4 

British  Burmah     1867       38.601 
(Ityiore  Estimate     172,255 

i^  V  3,3ia 

fpQdh     Old  Enumera- 
iL  tion  1,864,781 

tMmbayinl2outof21 
I-  districts         779,264 

-It,  Island  1864  l4o,88a 
..Oalaatta  1866       113,059 

rAtta  Division-  2,493,174 

^Aeiesft  of  Bengal 
^Oadh        £;atimate  4,500,000  24,9)36,237 

^Madras  (not  speaking 
^Taail,Telagu,Cana« 
Y'cse  I  nor  Malayalum 
I  —Dr.  Caldwell)  650,000 

^tral  ProTincea         1,995,663 
Mb  Bengal  4,000,000 

K.  East  Bengal  (say)    J,000,000 
|tt«Q  402,117 

Ihyen  andTa- 

'   h«ig  51,563 

last  ot  India     (say)  4,000,000 12,099,842 

(Aiding  the  feudatory  states,  the  following 
^  be  roughly  accepted  as  the  relative  proper* 
tt  of  creeda  and  races  bx  India  : — 

Aiiatic  Christiana...  ..,      1,100,000 

BuddhisU  .^  ...      8,000,000 

^riginea  ...  ..,    12,000,000 

Mahomedans       .^  ...    25,000,000 

Bmdooa  ...  ...  110,000,000 


••• 


The  Bhil  clans,  are  now  in  a  state  of  great 
moral  transition  ;  but  those  of  Kandesh,  nearly 
to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  continned  to 
aally  from  their  faatnessea  and  committed  fcreat 
ravagea  upon  the  villagea  of  the  plains.  When 
measures  were  taken  by  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment in  1 81 8  to  reclaim  the  Bhils  of  Khandeisb, 
sir  John  Malcolm  considered  that  auccess  would 
only  be  partial  unless  corresponding  measures 
were  adopted  for  rechuming  the  BMh  of  Bur- 
wan  and  thia  was  given  effeet  to. 

Fire*arms,  says  Tod,  are  only  used  by  the  chiefs 
and  headmen  ;  the  national  weapon  being  the 
kwmpia,  or  bamboo  bow,  having  the  bowstring 
{ehmlla)  from  a  thin  slip  of  its  elastic  bark. 
Each  quiver  oontaina  aixty  barbed  arrows,  a 
yard  long.  The  Bhil,  firom  ancient  times,  usa 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  their  right  band 
to  the  string  of  their  bow,  holding  the  arrow 
between  the  two  fingera.  Although  they  claim 
desoent  from  every  race  of  rajpoot,  and  prefix 
I  the  tribe,  as  Chohan  Bhil,  Gehlote  Bhil,  Pramar 
Bhil,  kc,  their  origin  is  evinced  in  the  gods 
they  worship  and  their  prejudices  as  to  food* 
Que  tribe  the  Oojla  Bhil,  or  pure  Bhil,  will  eat 
of  nothing  white  in  colour,  as  a  white  sheep  or 
goat ;  and  their  grand  abjuration  is,  by  the 
white  ram  l—(Tod*i  TraveU,  p.  34.) 

Their  ancient  position  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  claiming  the  right  to 
instal  raj  put  princes.  When  Bappa  fled,  the  com- 

Snions  of  his  flight  were  two  Bhil,  one  oC 
mdree,  in  the  valley  of  the  present  capital ;  the 
other,  of  8olanki  deacent,  from  Oguna  Panora,  ia 
the  western  wilds.  Their  names,  Baleo  andDewa» 
have  been  handed  down  with  that  of  Bappa»  and 
the  former  had  the  honour  of  marking  the  teeka 
of  aovereignty  with  his  own  blood  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  prince,  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking 
the  crown  from  the  Mori.  The  descendanta  of 
Baleo  of  Oguna  and  of  Dewa  the  Oondree  Bhil 
still  claim  the  privilege  of  applying  the  teeka 
on  the  inauguration  of  the  descendants  of 
Bappa. — TocTs  RajaHhan^  Fol.  L  p»  724.) 

Oguna  Panora,  saya  Colonel  Tod, ''  is  the  sole 
spot  in  India  which  enjoys  a  state  of  natural 
freedom.  Attached  to  no  state,  having  ao 
foreign  communioations,  living  under  its.  own 
patriarchal  head,  ita  chief,  with  the  tUle  of  rana, 
whom  one  thonaand  hamleta  acatt^nrad  over  the 
forest-crowned  valley's  obey,  can,  if  requisite, 
appear  at  the  head  of  five  thousanid  bowS'"  H9 
ia  a  Bhoomia  Bhil  of  miaed  blood,  from  the 
Solanki  rajpoot,  on  the  okl  stock  of  pure  (oojla) 
Bhil,  of  Mewar.  B^idea  making  tae  teeka  of 
blood  from  an  incision  in  the  thumb,  the  Oguna 
chief  takea  thq  prince  by  the  arm  and.seata.hini 
on  the  throne  while  the  Oondree  Bhilholds  the 
salver  of  ^icea  and  saered  grains  of  rice  uaed  ii| 
making  the  teeka. 
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CnOTA  NAQPUB.—£ol  is  the  term  ap- 
plied  to  the  aborigines  of  the  hill  ooantry  of 
Cbota  Nagpur,  Mirzapnr  and  Bewah.  Europe- 
ans apply  the  term  to  the  Sravidian  Oraon«  as 
well  as  to  the  others,  but  perhaps  erroneously 
and  most  of  the  tribes  have  other  distinctive 
pames.  In  the  south  of  the  Ghota  Nagpur 
country,  about  Singhbhum,  it  is  applied  to  the 
iiurka  KoL 

The  Kol  of  Chota  Nagpore,  aie  in  two 
tribes,  Mundah  and  Oraon.  These  are  occu- 
pying the  same  villages,  cnltivsting  the  same 
fields,  and  their  festivals  and  amusemeuts  afse 
the  same,  but  they  are  of  entirely  distinct  ori- 
gin and  cannot  intermarry  without  loss  of 
caste.    The  Mundah  were  the  prior  occupants. 

The  Kol,  Lurka  Kol,  and  the  wilder  Lurka 
Kol  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Singhbhum 
district,  speak  nearly  the  same  language  as  the 
Ho,  Bontal,  Bhumi  and  Muudah.-^(7amp6eB; 
Ip.  27,  80.) 

The  Kol,  the  Kur  of  Sllichpur,  the  Kore- 
wah  of  Sargujah  and  Juspur,  the  Mundah  and 
Kheriah  of  Ghota  Nagpore,  the  Ho  of  Singh- 
bhum, the  Bhumij  of  Manbhum  and  Dhulbhum 
and  the  Sontal  of  Manubhum,  Singhbum,  Cut- 
tack  tributary  mah^ls,  Hazaribagh  and  the 
Sontal  Pergunnahs,  are  kindred  peoples  num- 
bering several  millions. 

Amongst  the  Kol,  man  and  wife  eat  togatheri 
as  is  the  custom  with  some  christian  and  ma- 
homedan  races.  The  Kol,  the  Mundah  and 
Oraon  tribes  and  all  those  cognate  tp  the 
Mundah  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing, 
which  they  commence  in  very  early  life  and 
regard  as  an  accomplishment.  They  also  aing 
well  and  have  musical  voices  and  a  great  variety 
pf  simple  melodies* 

Their  dancing  assumes  a  national  oharnicter 
at  their  great  periodical  seasonal  festivals  and 
fairs,  called  Jatra,  at  whieh  the  young  men  treat 
their  partners  with  fi^rii|gs.~(^atofi>  pp.  1^8, 
186.) 

The  Kol  have  a  belief  iUi  and  greatly  dread, 
witches  and  have  killed  many  people  whom 
they  believed  to  be  so. 

Ghota  Nagpur,  properly  Chuttia  Nagpor,  is 
the  country  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ettensive 
]|>lateau  of  Central  India,  on  which  the  Koel,  the 
Subunreka,  the  Damudah  and  other  rivers  have 
their  aonroes.  It  extends  into  Sirgt^ah  and 
forms  what  is  called  the  Upar  ghat  or  highUnd 
of  Jnspur,  and  it  is  connected  by  a  continuous 
iehain  of  hills  with  ihe  Vindhya  and  Kyn^or 
xangea  from  which  flow  affluents  of  the  Gainges, 
and  with  the  highlands  of  Ameiiantuk  on 
whieh  are  the  sources  of  the  Nurbudda.  ■  The 
t>lateau  18,  oh  the  average,  about  8,0b0feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  With  an  area  of 
kbbnt  ?,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  on  aD  sMes  diffi- 
cult of  aeeessj  is  a  wtU  irood^,  undulating 


oonntry,  diversified  by  ranges  of  hflls  and  it 
a  geniid  climate.    The  population,  in  U 
was  estimated  at  about  a  million,  and  is  fc 
of  a  number  of  non-Arian  tribes  who 
fallen  back  to  that  refuge  from  the  plains, 
than  half  of  them,  however,  being  the 
known  to  Europe  as  Kol,  the  other  vaeei 
Chota  Nagpore  and  its  adjoining  tneti^J 
the  Lurka  Kol,  Ho,  Bhumi,  Mundah  aiid^ 
tal. — (Oamphell,  p.  27 .) 

The  Kol,  in  former   times,  ponesied 
whole  of  Chota-Nagpur,  which  may  nov 
said  to  be  divided  between  them  and  the ''' 
gar  or  Uraon,  who  came  from  £otaaghur« 
chief  men  in  most  of  the  villages  are  sttQ, 
ever,  of  the  old  Mundah  or  Kol  tribe,  sad 
do  not  intermarry  with  the  Dhiagar. 
greater  pi^rt  *of  Singhbum  is  inhabited  bj^ 
and  we  find  them  numerous  in  Bai 
and  dispersed  to  the  vicinities  of  Catud: 
Midnapore. 

The  Lurha  Kol,  as  they  are  teraed,  ii 
those  extensive  tracts,   whieh  go  uidGr 
name  of  the  Kolehan.     Part  of  these  viMlj 
is  situated  in  the  Siniarhbum  district,  sid 
inhabitants  psy  a  nominal  obedieaw  to 
maharajah  of  the  province,  but  the  grstter 
portion  of  this  population  is  more  ander 
inQuenoe  of  the  rajah  of  Hokurbunj  thai  of  I 
of  ithe  other  powerful  chiefis  in  that  part  of^ 
country.    But  even  hia  orders  are  obeyed^ 
where  they  are  supposed  to  tend  to  Ihtj 
vantage  of  the  Kol  themselves.    Upsi 
whole  it  may  be  said  of  this  singubr/ 
that|  living  in  a  primeval  and  patriaiMl 
ner  under  their  Moonda  and  Manki,  thij] 
mnuaged  to  preserve  a  sort  of  saniES 
pendence,  making  them^vea  dreaded  ssil 
ed  by  their  more  powerful  and  cirili»d  r 
hours.  The  Kolehan  with  ita  wilds  and]' 
is  divided  into  different  peer  or  purha,  tt^ 
sre  termed,  or  perguonaha.    These  peer 
generally  speaking,  not  of  any  gieat  ^^ 
or  three   moderate  marches  cany  a  '  ^ 
through  each  of  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  and  saeh  ii 
tradition  among  the  people  themielieii^ 
the  Lurka  Kol  oame  originally  from  " 
Nagpur,  and  are  deseendants  of  the  old 
da  or  Mooiidai  of  that  district.     Th^ 

grated  finding  the  ronuintio  hiUs  and  i 
hota-Nagpur  too  confined  for  their  ii 
numbers.     Thesame  cast  of  counteDai 
vails  in  the  two  rmses,  though,  perhaps, 
with  a  wQder  and  more  fierce  expressioa 
LnrkaKol.     The  Uraon,  who  inhabit 
part  of  Chota-Nagpur,  regard  the  tA 
tribe  inferior  to  themselves,  and  do  not 
marry  with  them.    The  villages  ia  tte 
hsn  are  rtiled  by  Moonda  and  Maak^ 
Chota-Iffigpur.    V^  fwanttt  tis  ¥ff^ 
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^  plH»'prieto1r  bf  one  village  ;  li^bile  the  laltii^  I  \s&tA  to  i^t  yfllage  of  the  I'ayisher,  not  however 


holdfe  six,  djtht,  or  twelve.  These  Villaf^ 
l^teblates  used  frequently  to  waee  fierce  war 
widi  one  another,  and  bitter  and  long  exilting 
fistads  have  often  jprevailed  amongst  them. 
"there  is  this  peetiliarity  in  the  Eol  character, 
lM)Wever,  that  serions  and  bloody  as  may  be  this 
dbUoestic  quarrels,  Ho  sooner  aire  they  threaten- 
ed with  hostilities  from  without,  than  all  their 
•nfinosities  are  laid  aside  and  forgotten  for  a 
tidie.  The  village^  are  generally  built  on  some 
elevated  spot  surrontided  by  trees,  and,  at  sokne 
lUtle  distance  from  the  principal  entoanbe  to 
Iha  villages,  the  Kol  standard  or  ensign,  a  pair 
bf  buffalo  horns,  is  suspended  in  a  conspicuous 
s&nation.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  alike, 
A  strip  of  cloth  brought  roufad  the  loins  and 
passed  between  the  thighs  forming  their  bnly 
eovering  ;  the  women  wear  a  profusion  of 
coloured  beads  stspeiidbd  from  theiir  necks, 
and  have  their  ears  pierced  with  a  number  of 
small  brass  rings.  Their  diet  is  of  a  very 
promiseuous  nature  ;  every  thing  almost  that 
ean  be  considered  eatable  being  relished  by 
them,  and  much  of  what  we  consider  carrion  is 
eagerly  sotight  for.  Ill  this  respect  they  do 
not  differ  finom  the  Kol  of  Chota-STagpur.  They 
aie  Rreatly  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

With  the  Lurka  Kol,  the  great  divinity  is  the 
sun    (snruj),  next    to    the    sun  ranks  the 
moon   (chandoo),  and  then  the  stars,  which 
ihej   believe  to  be  the  children  of  the  latter. 
Thejr  Uniformly,  upon  solemn  and  great  occa- 
nanks,  invoke   the  stin^  and  by  him  miiny  of 
Atm  lawless  men  have,  at  times,  sworn  allegi- 
anea  to  the  late  E.   I.   Company.    Another 
IbnB  of  oath  used  by  them  is  that  of  swearing 
upon  a  amaU  quantity  of  rice,  a  tigez^s  skin  and 
ctawa,  and  the  earth  of  the  white  ants'  nests; 
Besides  the  sun  and  moon,  other  inferior  divi- 
nities ate  supposed  to  exist,  to  whom  the  Kol 
offer  up  sacrifices  of  various  kinds.    These  spi- 
rits are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  trees  and  topes 
in  and  around  the  village.    The  belief  the  Kol 
«itertain  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Bhonga  must  be  considerable,  as  they  will  on 
ao  account  allow  those  trees  to  be  denuded  of 
'  Adr  branches,  and  still  leas  cut  down.    It  ia 
Ike  universal  custom  in  the  various  Kol  villages 
Hut  when  a  woman  is  seized  with  the  pains  of 
li^ar,  she  is  immediately  removed  to  a  lonely 
]nrt»  the  door  is  shut   upon  her,  offerings  of 
.mions  kinds  are  suspended  near  it  to  propitiate 
the  Bhonga  and  no  one  ventures  near  till  all  is 
0««r«     The  women,  it  may  be  observed,  are  not 
iedaded  or  shut  up.    When  a  Kol  youth  has 
flzed  lus  affection  on   a  lass,  generally  the 
bhalntant  of  some  neighbouring  village,  she 
Is  waylaid  and  carried  off  to  his  house  by  him- 
lelf  and  his  finends.    80   soon  as  information 
a  ihia  reaches  the  parents  of  the  girl,  they  pro- 


in  general,  with  anjr  hostile  purpose*  Inter- 
views take  place  betweeii  the  friends  on  either 
side,  and  at  length  matters  are  brought  to  a 
final  settlement ;  the  ne^  husband  paying  to 
the  father  of  his  spouse  a  certain  number  of 
oows,  gbats,  or  bulbloee,  according  to  his 
means,  br  the  beauty  aiid  comeliness  of  his 
bride.  After  this  a  sdBbe  of  feasting  and  in« 
toxication  generally  follows,  in  which  Women 
and  children  as  well  as  men  participate.  The 
Kol  burn  their  dead,  carefully  collecting  the 
bones  and  ashes  and  burying  them  with  offer- 
ings of  rice  in  or  near  their  villages,  placing 
perpendicular  or  horizontal  slabs  of  stone  over 
each  particular  grave.  Those  grave^stones  form 
a  remarkable  object,  and  strike  the  eye  of  eVery 
stranger  oh  approaching  a  Kol  village.  The 
only  weapons  used  by  the  Kol,  whether  in 
war  or  hunting,  aire  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
the  tulwa  or  axe.— (/otcrno/  of  the  B.  if.  iff.. 
Vol.  XVIII  of  1861,  p.  870  to  875.) 

Jianbhum,  a  district  of  Chota  Nagpore  has 
numerous  remains  of  Arian  colonization  close  to 
its  southern  and  eastern  approaches,  but  none 
on  the  plateau  itself. — Dahon^p,  60. 

Singhbiuiu — ^The  Kol,  and  Lurka  Kol  and 
the  Snra,  in  Singhbum,  north  of  die  Gond,  are 
regarded  by  all  writers  as  of  the  prior  Scythio 
stock.  The  estate  of  the  rajah  of  Singhbum, . 
afterwards  styled* the  njah  of  Porahat,  was 
confisoated  for  rebellion  in  1857.  The  Lurka 
Kol  were  subdued  in  1821,  and  an  agree- 
ment (No.  LXXI)  was  made  with  them  by 
which  they  bound  themsdyes  to  be  subject 
to  the  Britiah  Gotemment,  and  to  pay  a 
fixed  tribute  to  their  Chiefs.  In  1857,  a 
large  number  of  the  Lurka  Kol  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  rajah  of  Porahat  a  rajput  chieftain 
near  the  Kolehan,  but  on  the  restoration  of 
order  they  reterted  to  peacefiil  pursuits.  The 
total  revenue  from  the  district  is  about  Bupees 
45,000.  The  expenditure  including  a  police 
battalion^  amounts  to  about  rupeea  30,000.-— 
lAitehiBon^  JVeaties,  ^,pago  170.) 

Three  lists  of  Kol  words  were  obtained  by 
Captain  Houghton  from  Chyebaasa  in  Centnd 
India,  and  two  by  Colonel  Ousely  from  Chota 
Nagpore,  all  of  which  Mr.  Hodgson  regarded 
as  dialects  of  the  great  Kol  language,  and  by 
means  of  the  Uraon  speech  he  further  traced, 
without  difficulty,  the  connection  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Kol  with  that  of  the  hill  men  of 
the  Rajmabal  and  Bhagalpur  ranges.  He  con** 
eiders  that  between  those  several  Kol  tongues 
and  that  of  the  Oond  of  the  Yindhya  there 
are  obvious  link?,  and  Kr.  Elliot  showed  that 
mudi  resemblance  both  in  Yocables  and  struo* 
ture  existed  between  that  Qond  language  and 
the  ctdtivated  tongues  of  the  Dekhan. 
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the  Bontal  call  the  Kol,  Ho^lai^Ka.  Uarang 
fiooroo  is  a  god  of  the  Kol,  of  the  Ho  and 
Oraon  tribee,  the  Sontal^  Bhoomij  and  Monda. 
Booroo,  however,  meant  a  mountain,  and  every 
mountain  has  its  spiHU 

Dara.  worshipped  by  the  Oraon  and  Mundah 
of  Choia  Nagpore,  is  a  carred  stick,  stuck  up 
where  the  great  Jatra  ate  held,  or  in  the  vil- 
lage dancing  place,  and  is  worshipped  with 
ipuch  revel  and  wassail,  with  much  drunkenness 
amongst  the  old,  and  dancing  and  love-making 
amongst  the  young. — l)dUon. 

Kol  arms  are  the  bow,  a  piece  of  bamboo 
with  bamboo  stringy  the  arrow  barbed  and  the 
battle  axe. 

The  Kol  intermixed  with  the  Gond  on  the 
Sumhulpur  bordelrs,  are  said  to  be  called  Kirki. 
-^CompheLU  P*  86.) 

In  Chota  Nagpore,  the  8anw<ik  is  a  heredi- 
tary slave  ;  the  Bandha  Sanwak  a  slave  for  life, 
but  whose  children  are  not  slaves  and  the  Chuta 
Sanwak  is  desoribed  as  a  slave  for  debt.  Also, 
in  Chota  Rangpur,  BamgUrh,  and  Hazaribaph, 
there  are  Sanwak  lifb  slaves  generally  from  the 
hill  tribes. 

The  NagR,  is  a  serpent  deity,  and  on  the  Nag- 
panchami,  held  on  the  fifth  lunar  day  of  the 
month  ftfavan  (July,  August)  offerings  are  made 
to  snakes,  of  milk,  mrain  and  other  articles 
poured  into  Holes.  The  orest  and  signature  of 
the  rsja  of  Chota  Nagpur  is  the  head  and  iiood 
of  a  snake  called  Nagsant* — (WiU*  Ghu.) 

Uryn.-^OxL  the  north  eastern  edge  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Uiya  is  spoken  by  a  tsU,  fair, 
somewhat  slender  race,  in  Orissa  or  Uf-desa, 
a  coittntry  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bengal,  on  the  south  by  the  Northern  Cirears, 
on  the  west  by  Qondwana  and  the  east  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.     . 

The  original  site  of  the  Or  or  Odru  tribe  of 
Orissa  appears  to  have  had  very  narrow  limits, 
viz.,  along  the  coast  line  from  the  Kasikulia 
river,  near  Ganjam,  northwards  to  the  Kans 
rif«r,  near  Soro,  in  lat.  21^  lO"  but  in  the 
process  of  migration  and  conquest  under  the 
Ganga-vansa  line,  the  limits  of  Orissa  (Or^ 
desa)  were  extended  to  Midnaporeand  Hoogh- 
]y  on  the  north  and  to  Bajahmundry  on  the 
Qodavery  in  the  south.  Urya  is  a  tolerably 
pure  dialect  of  Bengali.  In  the  direction  of 
Boigal,  it  follows  the  coast-line  as  far  as  the 
H^illi  and  Tumlook  divisions  on  the  Hooghly. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Midnapore  district, 
it  intermingles  with  Bengali  near  the  river 
Subanrekha.  To  the  westward,  the  Gond  and 
Una  languages  pass  into  each  other  and  at 
Sonapur  half  the  people  speak  the  one  and  half 
the  other  language.  About  Ganjam,  the  first 
traces  of  the  Telugu  or  Tiling  language  occur, 
though  the  XJria  still  prevails  forty-five  miles 
south  of  Qanjam,  on  the  lowlands  of  the  sea*. 


shorei  beyond  wUdhTeiagu  bepu  to 
nate.  At  Chieaoole  the  latter  is  the  pitfsiliil 
dialect;  and  in  Viaagapatam,  Teloaa  oalfil 
spoken  in  the  open  oonntry  thoigh  Uiis,  ia  Al 
mountains  runs  further  down  to  the  soatL 

Oraon.— The  Kol  cmd  Sura  dwell  iomk 
the  north  of  the  Gond  and  Kond  in  CeStnl  Il4 
dia  ;  their  languages  contain  Dmvidian  woiii 
but  ihey  belong  to  a  totally  dlffereat  baSfii 
tongues.  The  Kol  inhabit  the  forest  sod  noeij 
tain  tracts  of  Benares,  south  Bahsr  and  CM 
Nagpore  on  the  north  of  the  Kond,  in 
wane,  and  border  on  the  people  in  tk^ 
mahal  hills,  dwelling  in  the  east  at  3amlro^ 
Sirfltujah,  Gangpur,  Chota  Hagpuri  Bs 
and  Mongir.  The  Kol  were  described  by 
Tickdl  in  1840,  in  the  Bengal  Asistie  ^ 
Journal  One  tribe  called  Oraon,  wsi 
at  an  early  period  from  the  neighbonitorf^ 
the  Gangea,  and  found  the  Moooda  Kol 
in  possession  of  Chota  Nagpore.  The  " 
call  themselves  Ho,  though  more  j 
known  as  Kol. — (Mason  Buruahf  fjh 
182.) 

The  Uraon  according  to  their  otn 
tions,  were  driven  across  the  Bone  by  the 
trusion  into  their  native  land  of  gsngetie 
dns,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Chots  Ni 
the  countiy  of  the  Kol  tribe  of  Munda  or 
At  a  later  period,  hindus  spread^  also,  iotoi 
territoryi  reduced  the  more  civilized  tJisoaj 
slavery,  drove  the  wilder  Kol  into  revolti 
eventually  forced  them  to  migrate  totkj 
ward  and  eastward  into  the  land  of  the. 
The   more  northerly  of  the  eastern 
passed  out  into  the  low   country   aod 
with  the  Bhum^  and  Bhuian  natives^  foi 
class  of  Tamaria.    The  more  southerly 
into  Singbhum  and  Kolehan,  lining  si 
with  the  Bhuian  pre-occapants,  until  tlie 
sion  of  hmdus  from  Marw^r,  who  lint  k 
with  the  Bhuian,  against  the  Kol,  sod 
with  the  Kol  airainst  the  Bhuian,  sad  I 
appropriated  Singbhum,  leaving  Kokhaa, 
Uodesham  to  the  Kol  or  Ho,  as  the  sontt 
tribe  call  themselves.    Portions  of  the  Kol 
still  found  to  the  northward  in  Chots  Hi 
and  they  appear  to  be  also  spread  to  the 
wards  towards  BajmahaL 

The  SwUkal  tribe^  appear  to  be  veiy 
spread.    It  is  found  in  Chota  Nagpur  i 
the  akirts  and   valleys  of  the  Bigmslisl 
It  is  enumerated  by  Mr.  Stirling  in  Us 
the  tribes  of  Cuitaok,  and,  aoooiding  toC 
Sherwell,  its  r4nge  is  from   Cuttsck  ll 
Chota  Nagpur  to  Bewi,  thus  emhiaci 
ierritovy  of  both  divisions  of  the.esstsii^ 
dyan  races. 

The  Male  and  Uraon  languages  are 
Dravidian,  and  it  ia  reaMrkable  that^ 
the  Hale  are  now eonfiaed  totheli-  S- 
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ytf  of  iiie  Vittdhyii  when  the  Ganges  Wishes 
mi  beads  round  toe  chain,  and  are  sejparated 
M  the  Sooth  DraTidian  nations  V^  \kt  Kol, 
ftBtrUngQegeismoreDravidian  than  the  Kol 
Irit  Ihe  explanatioii  is  probably  to  Wb  found 

ttbe  orconutance  of  the  iTraon  and   Male 
riag  ori|(iiiallj  formed  an  uninterrupted  ez- 
'»ii  of  the  Gond  tribes  and  dialecta  that 
1  from  the  Godavery  to  this  N«  extre- 
of  tbe  Vindhya- 

i,  according  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  is  an  un* 

ifited  idiomi  and  oontaina  many  roota  and 

IS  belonging  to  the  Kol  dialecta  and  so 

J  l>nTidiBn  roots  of  primary  importance, 

tit  ii  considered  by  l)r.  Caldwell. as  haying 

inallv  been  a  member  of  the  Sravidian 

^  of  languages. 

,Tbe  Kol  and  Male-TJraon  are    phyaically 

■Indian  more  than  braVidiaii,  and  the  oc- 

ition  of  the  eastern  Vindhya  and  hills  on 

opposite  aide  of  the  Gangetic  valley,  by 

'^'Indiana,  aeems  to  imply  that  the  yalley 

was  at  one  lime   possessed  by  the  same 

)— the  simplest  conclusion  is  that  the  Kol 

ID  eitenision  of  the  ancient   Ultra-Indo- 

idiao  population  of  the  lower  Ganges  and 

ih>hlandsdnits  JSaatem  margin. 

Kond  language  of  Gumsur  appears  to 

^nly  a  dialect  of  the  Gond. — (Mr.  Logan 

In  Arch,) 

fOy  the  Ho  language  diflPera  so  little  in 

logy  and  gloasary   from  the    Mundah, 

"  and  Sonthal,  that  Captain  Tickell's  ac* 

^  its  grammar,  may  be  taken  as  that  of 

language  generally. 

Uundah  Kol  or  Ho  comprise  about 
Is  of  the  population  of  the  five  per- 
of  Si^i,  Tamar,  Barundah,  Rabey  and 
ii  all  others  being  recept  aettlers.     But 
the  Hundah  Kol  have  been  disposaess- 
their  ancestors,  lands,  by  middlemen, 
IS,  and  rajputs.    Mundah   settlements 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
Kagpore.— (Dayton, ;>•  154,  163)    the 
and  Sonthal  are  amongst  the  ugliest 
ikind,  the  Sonthals  being  remarkable  for 
nature  and  uglineas*    l*hey  are  more  like 
itoU  than   Ifegroes.--(u.j7.  150-151.) 
extreme  featured  of  the  Mundah  race  have 
sheek  bones,  small  orbits  often  with  an 
setting,  flat  faces,  without  much  be»rd 
r.  and  in  icolour  from  brown  to  tawny 
Mundah  features  are  flat  and  broad, 
ler  people  of  the  Mundah,  who  aspire 
semindsrSy  wear  the  poita,  reverence 
and   worship  Kali,  but   the  maaa 
^os  in  their    original  faith.    The  great 
itiatory  aacrifices  to  the  local  deities  are  | 
at   whieh   they    eat,   drink,    sin|;, 
and  make  love  and  the  hondus  settled  in 
province  propitiate  the  local  deities.    The 
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Mundah  oeuntry  is  arranged  into  Purha  or  di?i* 
sions,  leach  consisting  of  twehe  or  more  vill^gea 
under  a  chief,  and  the  ehiefa  meet  at  times  for 
consultation.  Many  of  the  Oraon  and  aome  of  the 
Mundah  dana  or  Kili,  are  called  after  animals, 
the  eel)  hawk,  crow,  heron,  and  the  olana  do  not 
eat  the  animal  whose  name  they  beair.  the 
Mundah  and  Ho  dead  are  placed  in  a  coftn 
along  wJtli  all  the  clothes  and  ornaments  used 
and  all  the  money  the  deceaaed  bad  ainl  all 
burned,  the  larger  bonea  are  preserved  till  a 
large  monumental  stone  can  be  obtained^  and 
the  bones  &re  interred  below  it»  the  Ho  near  the 
houses,  the  Oraon  separate  from  the  village. 
They  are  taken  to  the  tomb  in  a  proeeasion,  with 
young  girls,  with  empty  and  partly  brokeii 
pitchers,  which  thtty  teveiae  from  them  to  him 
to  show  that  they  are  empty,  the  collection 
of  theae  maatiVe  gfave  stones  iinder  the  fine  old 
tamarind  trees  ia  a  remarkable  feature  in  SloI 
villages.  The  stones  are  sometimes  so  large 
that  the  men  of  several  villages  are  required  to 
move  one.  the  bones  are  put  with  some  rice  into 
a  new  earthen  Vessel,  deposited  into  the  hole 
prepared  for  them  and  covered  witli  the  big  stone. 
The  Mundah  and  Oraon  races  are  fond  of  field 
sports  and  all  game,  large  and  smiil],  disappear 
from  near  them,  they  form  great  hunting  par* 
ties*  Ashing  and  cock  fighting  are  also  resorted 
to.  the  Mundah  and  Ho  have  a  Shamanite  reli- 
gion. They  have  no  worship  of  material  idols, 
but 8ingbongu,  the  sun,  is  the  supreme  being, the 
creator  and  (ireserver,  a  benificent  deity,  and 
they  hate  secondary  gods  all  invisible,  and 
generally  malevolent.  Sacrifices  to  Singbongu 
are  made  of  fowls*  pigs,  white  goat}  ram,  and 
bufl^alo. 

the  Oraon  Worship  the  sun  under  the  name 
of  Phurmi^  as  the  creator  and  preserver,  and 
oflfer  white  animals  to  him  in  aacrifice. 

the  Mundah  Ho  and  Oraon  are  all  divided 
into  families,  called  Kili  or  dan,  and  may  not 
take  to  wife  a  girl  of  their  own  Kili.. 

Mantis  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Mundah 
chiefs,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Chota  I^agpore. 
The  ICanki  of  Chota  Nagpore  have  acquired 
considerable  estates. 

Mundah  and  Ho  houses  are  more  isolated! 
with  better  accommodation  than  those  of  the 
Oraon,  with  verandahs,  and  separate  apartmenta 
for  the  married  and  unmarried  members.  Every 
Mundah  village  has  its  own  dancing  place. — 
(Mc^'or  DaUoH,  fp.  U,  158, 159,  163, 168, 
188-9.) 

Bonlhal.'-Vxt  Sonthal,  Hundah,  Bhmni  and 
Ho  speak  languages  nearly  identical.  They 
occupy  most  of  the  British  districts  of  t/hota 
Naypur,  Singbhum,  Maubhum  and  the  hilly 
part  of  Bhagulpur,  (the  BajmiJial  hills  exoepted) 
now  known  as  the  Sonthal  pergunnahs;  also, 
parts  of  ^west  Burdwan,  Midnapore  and  Cut* 
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laclr-''^Mi  extenrive  repon  West  tA  Calcatta. 
Tbe  Bontbal  Are  ft  simple,  induBtriotlb  people^ 
honest  and  ttuthf^,  and  free  from  tati  preju- 
dioes  Their  eottntry  is  healthy,  their  numbers 
are  increasing,  and  they  are  inuish  sought 
kfter  and  prited  as  labourerk,  by  the  bengal 
tndigo  planters  also,  for  the  railways,  and 
t>ther  works  of  western  Seni^al,  and  in  the 
iVflsam  tea  plantations.  The^e  tribes  li?e  apart 
in  detached  houses  or  isolati^  hamlets. — {Vamp- 
fieU,  p.  33,  34,  35.) 

Tins  8onthal  arts  a  branch  of  the  Mundah  KoL 
l!hey  seem  to  have  separated  when  the  ]tf  undah 
and  to  haVe  fallen  back  on  Chota  Nagpur  from 
the  DamudAh  riverj  whibh  th6  SoAthal  dall  their 
sea,  and  they  preserve  thd  ashes  of  their  dead 
until  an  opportunity  occurs  of  throwing  them 
into  that  stream  or  of  buryiugthem  on  its  banks. 
The  Sonthal  are  now  most  numerous  in  the 
Sonthal  Pergunuahs  bttt  there  are  many  in  Mo- 
hurbttnj  ismd  there  are  lieveral  oolOhies  of  them 
in  the  Singbhum  district.  Tbey  are  an  erratic 
race ;  but^  Lt.  Col.  Dalton  thiiiks  that  they 
left  their  chief  settlements  on  the  l)amtldah 
river  from  havins^  bi^n  pressed  by  the  Kdohni. 
The  Sonthal,  Bhumi]  nbd  Mundah  tribes  have 
long  been  known  to  b6  intimately  connected, 
and  they  have  affinities  with  the  Wild  clad  of 
the  Korewah  of  Sirgujah  and  Juspur,  with  the 
Kheriah  tribe  of  Chota  Nagpur  and  the  J^uanga 
of  the  Guttaek  tributary  mahlali^.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  thry 
have  intruded  themselves  into  some  of  the 
Rajmahal  districts,  which  therefore  now  contain 
two  populations,  allied  to  each  other,  but  speak- 
ittg'languages  said  to  be  mutually  unintelligible. 

The  Sonthal  and  Bhumij  races  hatre  suffered 
in  esteem  in  consequence  of  the  human  sacrifices 
offered  at  the  shritie  of  Kali  as  Runkini,  but 
these  races  persdnally  do  not  much  care  for  this 
goddess,  at  whose  shrine  the  establishment  and 
ritual  are  essentially  brahminical"— ^i7(t2/(m,|7p. 
154,  157.)  The  Sonthal  and  Btgmahali  Are 
markedly  diSertent  in  habits,  appearance,  man* 
ners  and  national  characteristics  and  on  the 
Chota  Nagpore  plateau  these  diflferences  are 
very  marked.  The  Sonthal  are  a  very  ugly  raoe^ 
with  flat  broad  nosed  features.  They  are  a 
more  simple,  mild,  industrious  race  than  the 
Bigmahali,  Gond  6r  Khond.  Though  the  Son- 
thai  are  geographically  near  the  pliains,  thqr 
seem  to  be  more  shy  and  mors  socially  isolated 
than  the  lilundah,  Bhumi  and  Ho.  They  have 
kept  much  to  themselves,  preferring  locations 
surrounded  by  jungle  and  segregated  from  the 
woricL  and  cultivating  the  lower  lands  of  their 
country,  but  they  have  latterly  taken  to  labour 
for  hire.-^lGdmphdly  p»  85.) 

CapUin  Walter,  8»  Sherwill,  Revenue  Sur- 
veyor, in  his  **  Notes  upon  a  Tour  through  the 
Bajmahat  Hills  aays  the  Sonthid  has  the  honour 


biding  aborigiHttl  to  IndU^   It  iiras  bis  W 
btbers  who  first  occupied  and  inyuted  tte 
UM  then  known  under  nanieof  Colar.  Koa 
theikL  the  oountiy  was  xOxOfM  by  hnnd^ 
from  the  Ariana  of  the  Greek  Gsognpherii 
Thb  Aiyan  followers  of  Brahma  first  lettiedh 
the  Punjab,  the  Sapta  Sindhoo  of  tbe  Yaiii 
and  the  Hapta-dindoo  of  the  Lendiresta  liid 
the  Sbnthal  is  singled  ottt  by  his  short-make,)^ 
thick  lips,  his:h  eheek-bones,  flat  noae  tod  mA 
eyes.    He  has  little  Or  no  beard.  Tbe  SoatlHi 
race  aire  usually  quiet^  but  in  1855  they  ^ 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  wrong  to  a  betdlosg 
rebellion  and  then  gave  much  and  proloi|(d 
annoyance.  In  the  suppression  of  tbe  lebdlioi 
half  their  numbers  perished;    *h^  oceup)  tbe 
district  Surrounded  by^hai;ulpore,Berbiopoie 
and   Birbhum,  and  are  now  ruled  by  a  eoa- 
missionbr.  The  Kumea  in  the  Sontbil  po^- 
nahs  wiU  a  person,  whd  for  a  period  lAmj 
bound   himself  to  slaver^.  'The  BsntU  «» 
truth-tdling,  patient,  kindofhear^bMCtliiA 
ingenuotis  and  characterised  for  theit  uffip^* 
They  are  reserved  and  phlegmatic  Latbu&aji 
the  Sonthal  believes  in  Cbandabungajan  ill|ir« 
vading  deity,  to  whom,  once  in  3  or  5  J^o^ 
sacrificed  a  goat  on  n,  Sunday.  Holdiag  tbefii 
under  his  arm,  he  stands  on  one  leg,  andtem 
heavenward  he  calls  on  Ghandabonga,  Vkm 
goat  and  eats  it.    They  have  four  gods  ^m 
woods  (Dryads)  called  Jaihirira,  Mooiluibjli' 
rungburu  and  Gosaifa,  who  seem  to  taoMm  > 
Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Romans.   Tba^ 
represented  by  foilr  stones  buried  hi  a  cWI 
treea  called  the  Jairthnii  and  no  SontbMP 
can  be  settled  till  tfae^airthan  is  estabiiM4 
familiar  deitjr  is  Manjiharam  in  the  sbifsii 
stone,  which  is  buried   in  the  ceotrew' 
village  in  a  small  open  shed.  The  shed  ii 
Buddhatban,  for   Manjiharam   is  alio 
Buddah  Hanji,  a  jffaiiji  and  Sonthal 
synonymous.     The  panohayats  of  tbe  I 
assemble  here.    In  the  months  of  Apd 
May,  when  the  leaves  are  bare,  3,000  to  4,^ 
Sonthals  assemble  with  bows  and  arrotii 
their  gi^at  Sendra  Or  hunting  eipeditiofl^  ^ 
which  they  make  great  drdes  to  ^elosi 
kill  all  the  smaller  game.    They  eat  the 
of  every  animal.    Their  most  solesui 
taken  when  touching  a  tiger's  skm. 
dance  in  bodies  of  one  or  two  hundred 
wild,  gloomy,  monotonous,  musie  of 
drums.    The  men  go  round  one  waj, 
the  women  circle  the  other.    The  mea 
time  without  much  action,  but  tbe  woott^ 
their 'heels  and  toes  in  a  double  shaf^' 
bend  their  bodies  forward  to  a  haK 
position,  as  though  paying  homage  to  the 
Peacock's  feathers  enter  largely  into  fli 
ph^malia  required  in  some  «*■•"•. 
marry  at  will,  but  can  be  divorced  thnwp 
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uMhiyaL  Whea  daath  ocoiu9»  tiio  bod j  is 
tuned  and  the  ashes  taken  to  the  Dama* 
It.  la  the  Mission  school  in  their  neigh- 
aboat  300  boys  weie  under  education 


I860.   The  houses  of  the  &>nthal  are  in  en^   trils  beinff  circular^  Bishop  Heber  says  that 


made  with  the  green  boughs  of  the 

phnted  in  the  ground  and  tied  together 

keep  eaeh  family  distinct  from  its  neigh- 

they  generally  contain  a  Sonthal  and 

fife,  sertfal  muiied  children  and  their 

I  a  pig^stay^  bufiEalo«shed»  and  a  dofe- 

a  wooden  stand  holds  the  water-pots,  the 

bom  which  is  used  for  drinking  or  eook- 

tkeie  is  also  a  rude  wooden  press  for  es- 

oil  from  the  mustard  seedt    In  a 

of  the  yard  there  will  be  a  plough  or  a 

of  solid  wheeled  carts»  whilst  numbers 

sad  poultry  are  seen  in  every  direction. 

of  the  endosures  contains  to  the  number 

eouls.— afV.o/J7i»d.  VoU  I,  181. 

Pahatia  of  the  Sonthal  peigunnah  are. 

'  mto  two  tribes  I  those  who  live  in  thf 

111  hills,  and  the  Naiga  Pahariah  on  the 

to  the  west.    The  former  live  by  grain 

lesred  on  the  alopes  of  the  hills,  and  by 

'     in  the  plains  the  hill  bumbooe,  tbie 

and  timber,  which  grow  in  luxuriant  pnn 

in  every  direction.    The  ^abaria  i^re 

to  great  lying  and  drunkenness.    The 

Ipor  Hill  {(angers  are  prindpaUy  com- 

of  this  people.  But  since  1^.  Cleveland';! 

lent  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  many 

receive  penaions.    The  pther  body,  the 

Psharia,  have  more  than  all  the  vices  of 

[tribe  on  the  hills,  but  are  worse  off,  having 

'  \i  of  forest  or  well  wooded  hills  and  rea^ 

to  brigandage.    Both  the  Paharia 


resemble  those  of  all  the  rude  tribes  whom  he 
had  seen  on  the  hiUs  from  the  Ganges  to  Mala- 
bar. Thdr  noses  are  seldom  arehed  and  are 
rather  thick  at  the  points,  owing  to  theif  nos- 


iQelow  in  the  aocial  scale.— (Gs|.  ^eviei^^ 
1S60.) 

Sonikal  and  Male  or  Bsjmahali  are  re^ 
by  Mr.  Logan  as  a  displaced  portion  of 
|r  inhabitants  of  the  country.   The  BlaljO 
tribes  are  supposed  by  him  to  resemble 
[eoinerBinua  tribes  of  the  Malay  peninsula^ 
tbsn  the  Burmang.  the  Mali^s,  or  other 
leaivi  tribes.    But  the  same  type  as  the. 
aadKol  are  found  amongst  Malays  and 
lot,   although    generally  softened,    and 
ibort  and   tum^  up  nose   are  Binua^ 
is  the  small  stature  and  the  vertical 
up  head.    Thp  ifoZ^  or  ^igmahali  are 
as  mostly  very   low  in   ststure,  but 
tod  well  proportioned.    There  wpB  many 
4  feet  10  inches  and   perhaps  more 
5  feet  8  than  aboye  that  standard,  but  5, 
[I  bebes  is  about  the  average  height  of  the 
Their  noee  is  flat  and  their  Ups  thick, 
^  lees  so  than  the  Kafir  of  Africa,  but 
Gpe  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  popula- 
of  the  neighbouring  plains.    Buchanan 
'  ^n  s^s  that  ti^  A^turea  91^  ^mplej^om 


the.  Jfole  nose  is  rather  turned  up.  than  iiattish, 
but  they  are  not  ao  diminutive  as^the  no4Cs  of 
the  Tartar  naiioas,  nor  flattened  like  those  of 
the  African  Negro.  Their  faeea  are  oval  and  not 
shaped  like  a  baenge,  as  those  of  the  Chinese 
are.  Their  lips  are  lull,  bnt  not  at  all  like  those 
of  the  Negro  ;  on  the  contrary  their  mouths  in 
general  are  very  well  formed.  Their  eyes,  in* 
gjtead  of  being  hid  m  fat  and  placed  obliquely 
like  those  of  the  Chinese,  are  exactly  like  those 
ef  the  Buropeana.  Their  women,  thousth  hard 
worked  ave  far  from  having  harsh  featurea* 
Bishop  Heber  savs  that  the  Malay  or  Chineee 
character  of  tbeur  features  is  lost,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  eloee  inapeotion.  The  Male  head 
like  that  of  the  Kol  has  more  of  an  elongated 
oval  than  that  of  a  losenge  shape*  The  fore* 
head  ia  not  narrow  and  the  lateral  projection  of 
the  zygomata  ia  comparatively  small.  Nothing 
is  said  respecting  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the 
bead,  a  very  important  point  in  comparing 
Turanian  tribes  the  Male,  or  Hill  mao  is  des-i 
cribed  by  Captain  SherwiU  aa  much  ahorter 
than  the  Sonthal  and  of  a  much  slighter  make. 
He  is  beardless  or  nearly  aO|  k  not  of  such  a 
cheerfid  dispoaitioni  ngr  is  he  so  industrious. — 
{Mr*  LofOA  inJkln*  Ard^) 

Ho  — ^In  the  mountoinf  8.  W.  of  Calcutta, 
are  the.Dhangar,  Oraon,  the  Kol,  the  liurka 
^ol  or  Ho,  and  the  Khond. 

The  iFo  are  a  comparatively  small  tribe. 
Their  country  proper  is  the  part  of  the  Singn 
bhum  ^ifllrict^  oaUed  Colehan»  a  series  of  fiiiv 
and  fertile  pUdns  studded  with  hills,  it  ia  abont 
60  milea  from  N.  to  3,  and  from  36  to  60  in 
breadth,  and  has  to  the  Sooth  and  8.  E.,  the 
tributary  estatea  Mokurbung,  Keoi^ur,  Bonai 
imd  Gkmgpur,  inhabited  by  Urya  speaking 
hindns :  to  the  east  and  north  the  bsngali 
pergunnah  of  Dhujbhum  and  district  of  .Maui 
bhum  j  and  to  the  N.  and  N*  E.  the  Hindi  dia* 
tript  of  Lohardaggah.  .  The  Ho  ia  the  moat 
compact,  the  purest,  most  powerful  and  interii 
eating  and  best  looking  division  of  the  whole 
Mundah  nation.  The  more  oiviiijEed  Hk>  bane 
an  erect  carriage  and  dignified,  fine  manly 
bearing,  with  figurea  often  modela  of  beauty  9 
the  occupants  of  the  less  reclaimed  parte  are 
more  savage  looking.  Their  tradition  is  that 
they  came  from  Chota  Nagpur  and  that  they 
brought  with  them  their  system  of  confederate 
government  of  Furha,  which  they  call  Pirhi  cat 
Hr.  The  Ho  of  Singhbum  are  also  atyled 
Laraka  Kol  and  huve  a  tradition  that  they  once 
wore  ieavea  only,  aa  the  Juanga  women  now  do« 
and  not  lojp^  lince  they  threatened  to  revert  to 
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Ibem  utilesa  dotk^aellers  loirered  ihelr  pricet. 
The  Ho  of  the  bonder  land  have  probablf  miieh 
intermixed  with  the  tJrya  and  are  IcM  ndy 
than  the  raoeia  uaually  described  to  be.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  eighteenth  ceotary  a 
maharajah  of  Ghota  Nagpur  at  the  head  of 
tirenty  thousand  of  his  own  men  in  oo-opera- 
tion  with  the  forces  of  the  Bajpnt  chiefs  of 
Singbhum,  entered  the  Golehaa  to  enforce  the 
aubmisstoii  of  the  Ho.  They  allowed  him  to 
enter,  but  then  fell  on  his  army  in  masses  and 
loated  it  with  great  slaughter.  From  1819  to 


ters.  The  Kharawa  atv  mentionsd  by  OapUia 
Blunt  (Vol.  VIL  As.  Bee.)  as  jn^n  sange  la^ 
speaking  ^ite  an  Quintelligible  bngiufce.  Tkb^ 
they  now  seem  to  have  forgotten  as  tkey  ipeik  a 
dmlect  of  Hindi.  The  mjahs  of  Singiowli  ind 
Jushpur  are  Kharawa,  though  claiming  to  \» 
Hijput.  They  have  no  caste  clistinettons  ni 
eat  anything.  The  Kharawa  of  8«ii|ujah  da' 
not  use  the  plough.  The  race  are  mostij  thsitt 
of  stature  but  with  well  knit  muwuiar 
complexion  brown,  not  black,  thaip, 
deep  set  eyes,  noses  not  deficient  in  fnui 
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18S6,  they  continued  hostile  to  the  British  I  somewhat  high  cheek  bones,  but  withont 


Government  but  were  then  thoroughly  subdued, 
and  placed  under  British  protection.  The  peo- 
ple and  cultivation  has  immensely  increased 
and  the  people  are  peaceful,  prosperous,  and 
happy,  with  hindu  villages  and  coloniea  amongst 
them.  The  Ho  of  the  lower  part  of  Singbhum 
and  Maunbhum  are  tolerably  civilised  are  more 
dignified,  more  resemble  North  Amerioan  In- 
diana and  have  considerable  physical  qualities. 
The  men  are  reserved,  but  often  indulge  in 
excess.  The  girls  have  a  modeat  demeanour 
with  frank  open  mannera  and  womanly  grace. 
The  Ho  are  sensitively  alive  to  abusive  lan- 
guage and  occasionally  commit  auidde  on  an 
angry  word.  They  are  eminently  truthful  and 
are  all  kindly  affectionate  to  one  another.  A 
Ho  bridegroom  buys  his  biide,  or  rather  his 
father  buys  her  for  him,  the  price  being  so 
many  head  of  ctAilt.^^Latkam^i  Bihndlogy. 
OampbeU^p.  22,  35,  161.  DalUm.  p.  197. 
166*8.  OapL  IKek0U.  Ai.  See.  Jour.  Vol. 
IX.  pp.  783,  997-1068.) 

Kh&rewah,  a  considerable  tribe  dwelling  near 
the  Oraon  and  to  the  north  of  the  Lurka  Kd, 
in  the  highest  hiUs  to  the  north  of  Jushpore 
and  in  those  between  Sargujah  and  Palemow. 
They  apeak  much  the  same  khguage  aa  the  Ho, 
Sontal,  Bhumi  and  Mundah,  and  they  appear  to 
lie  of  the  same  stock,  though  much  less  eivi- 
lised.  They  are  described  as  of  small  ststture, 
with  shaggy  heads  of  hair  and  aome  beai^,  and 
to  be  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  better  looking 
than  their  neighbours.  They  occupy  the  hills 
and  highest  table  lands  of  Sargujah  and  Jush^ 
pur,  and  they  possibly  were  forced  into  that 
position  by  ode  of  the  Oond  tribes.  They  are 
a  eonsidtoable^  ugly,  and  ill  favoured  tribe  in 
the  district  of  Palemow,  in  Singrowli,  the 
hHly  countiy  of  Mirzapove  and  Rewah,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Benares  and  Behar  and  west- 
wards in  parts  of  9argajah  and  Jushpur,  and 
they  are  numerous  to  the  N.  £.  in  tbcse 
parts  of  the  plains  adjoining  the  hiUs.  They 
are  also  found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Patna 
and  Anah  diatricts.  A  division  t)f  the  Kharawa 
tribe  is  the  Bhogtah.  The  Kharawa  are  the 
dominant  tribe  of  Palamow  and  Singrowtt. 
They  are  labourers,  palanquin  bearers  and  por- 
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maxillary  protuberance^.  The  Khanwiof 
hills  are  wild  aavages,  armed  with  bvtle 
bows  and  arrows.  The  Korewah  are  noiai 
and  migrate  every  second  or  third  year, 
villages  are  therefore  mere  standiag 
consist  of  about  forty  houses  built  roond  t 
square  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
arena.— (2>aZfon,  p.  176.  CcmpM^ffM, 
3T8.) 

Ortum^  is  a  tribe  found  amongst  odMsniii 
Ghota  Nagpur  territory.  Their  language  ii of 
Dravidian  stock.    They  are  located  in  the" 
lands  east  of  the  Udipur  and  Sargojlh  ' 
of  the  Chota  Nagpur  division.  Thcf  forffli 
siderable  part  of  the  population  of  the  '  ' 
highlands  and  these  Jushpore  Orson  an 
ugliest  of  the  race.    Thence,  eastwtidi^ 
G^on  have  pushed  themselves  into  the 
of  the  Mundah  in  the  plateau  of  the 
Nagpur  district  and  adjoining  countq^ 
are  not,  at  present,  a  dominant  race 
laborious  and  industrious  and  are 
labourers  in  Bengal.    The   Oraon,  ciil 
aelves  Khoonkir.  They  have  traditions  tbi 
were  once  aettled  in  Onxerat,  but  on 
polled  from  there  travelled  eastwards  fightisi 
successfully  on  the  road,  and  finally  settU 
the  Rhotaa  hills  where   aome  of  theai 
have  remained  until  the  mahomedaai 
a  fort  there.    There  is  no  aimilarity  bet 
the  language  of  the  Oraon  and  that  of 
Mundah  and  iheir  oognatea  ;  the  Mondth  ii 
and  aonorous,  while  the  Oraon  is  guttmsl 
harsh  and  the  Oraon  language  of  tiie  Raj 
hills  and  the   Tamul  have  a  near  eoaM 
The  Oraon,  when  driven  from  the  Bhotai 
brought  with  them  to  the  platean  huge 
of  cattle  and  implements  of  husbandly 
ously    unknown  to  the  Mundah.    Alii 
Oraon,  when  driven  from  the  Bhotai 
acparated  into  two  great  divisions,  one  rf 
moving  to  the  3.  E.  formed  a  setdedMBl* 
Eajmahal   hills,  and   are  now  knowa, 
Male  or  Hajmahali  ;  the  other  sooght 
to  the  south  in  the  Palamow  hiili^  and 
ed  from  valley  to  vallejr  in  those  m 
they  found  tbemsdvea  in  Burwai,  s  1^ 
estate  in  Ofaota  Nagpur  proper*   Aob 
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Iky  ooimpiecl  the  highlands  of  Jtlsfapur  nnd 
fomed  tba  aettlementsiii  the  tidliity  of  Lobar- 
kgpi,  on  tile  *  Chota  Nagpiir  plilteau  where 
littf  still  conAtitate  ibe  bulk  of  the  population. 
^{DaUon,  p.  1 60.     OampheH,  p.  38.) 

The  present  oufttoms  of  the  Oraon  hare  been 
ktvitA  from  the  Moondah,  and  differ  therefore 
ifto  those  ef  the  Bajmabali  people  whole  iao* 
hed  position  has  preserved  their  atioient  oere* 
iaries.  In  the  marriages  of  the  Oraon^  a  pub- 
li  m»)i;nitlon  that  the  couple  have  slept 
tipther  is  a  part  of  the  oeremony ;  the  Oraon 
iHn  their  dead.  Thej  are  sworn  on  the  Doob 
tiN.  Their  snprsme  deity  is  the  sun,  called 
Ibraio,  a  Sanscrit  word.  Amongst  the  Raj* 
li  people,  it  is  eustomary  for  the  engaged 
e  to  sleep  together  before  marriage.  They 
their  dead.  They  swear  on  salt.  They 
Mip  Bedo  Gosain,  an  invisible  apirit.  The 
sti  is  less  cheerful  than  the  Sonthal, 
imtustrioHs  and  dues  not  join  in  the  danoaa 
thieh  the  people  of  the  Moondab  stock  are 
(boted. 

Oraon  are*  more  lively  than  the  Moon* 

quite  as  industrious  and   the  moat  active 

siisMe  footed  -of  the  danoen^-^Daltan^ 

71  172.)    The  Oraon  are  now  a  good  deal 

posed  between  the  Kharawa  and  the  Mun* 

hnt  though  the  Kharawa  aud  Oraon  are 

tact,  they  are  described  by  Colonel  Oalton 

y  anllke  o'be  another  in  language,  appear* 

manners  and  customs.— ((7. 2>.  39.)  Oraon 

nts  predominate  in  tha  western  parts  of 

tsNsgpur  plateau  aud  each  village  group 

peeutiar  flag.     The  Oraon  are  a  very 

but  well  proportioned.      The  young 

e  light  graoefal   figures  and   are    as 

monkeys.    Those  residini;  in  isolated 

are  generally  black  or  dark  and  ill* 

They  have  wide  mouths,  thick  lips, 

ing  maxillary  processes,    nostrils  wide 

no  marked  eleyation  of  the  nose,  and  low 

»,  though  not,  in  general  very  receding. 

Oraon  who  dwell  in  mixed  communities 

iBore  varied  features  and   colours  softer, 

Md  pleasing  when  young  and  improve  in 

ranoe  with  civilisation. — ( DcUtan^  pp.  1 34, 

fO.)     The  Oraon,   according  to  Colonel 

have  more  of  the  African  type  of  feature, 

eeen  woolly  heads  amongst  them  and 

Onion  have  almost  an  ape  like  phy- 

y.    The  Juspur  Oraon,  according  to 

Oalton,  are  the  ugliest  of  the  race,  with 

^v  foreheads,  flat  noses  aud  projecting 

^  bones,  and  approach  the  negro  in  physi* 

and  in  manner  the  Oraon  are  more  like 

hearted  Negroes  ((7.  p>  22.)  are  fond  of 

I  deeorattng  rather  than  clothing  bis  per- 

vhether  working  or  playing,  always  eheer- 

^  young  Oraon  boys  and  girls   are  in- 

t  fond  of  decorating  their  persons  with 

ud  braes  ornameJitS^rJttdi  they  discard 


on  beoomlAg  ehritrtiiros.    Oraon  youths   and 
maidens  ep^ily  acquired  the  songs  and  the 
ateps  <>f  the  Miindah.    The  Oraon  have  small, 
ill-built,  untidy  huta,  in  which  the  family  reside. 
But  they  have  in  each  village,  of  old  atanding, 
a  l>urii*Kuria,  or  bachdor's  hall  in  which  all 
boys  and  unmarried  men  of  the  tribe  are  ob- 
liged to  sleep.    Any  absentee  is  fined  ;   in  the 
Dum*Kuria,  also,  is  placed  all  the  flags,  instru- 
ments used  in  their  dancings  and  other  festi- 
vals, and  in  front  of  it  is  a  dear  circular  apace 
for  the  dancing  ground.     In  some  Oraon  vil- 
lages, also,  the  unmarried  girls  have  a  house  to 
themselves  with  an  elderly  woman  to  look  after 
them-'*«he  haa  always  a  stick  in  hand.    The 
Ofaon  have  no  gardens  or   orchards  belonging 
to  individual  houses,  but  they  have  soiotie  fine 
trees,  common  property  within  the  village,  and 
outside,  their  groves  of  fruit  trees  form  a  beau* 
tifal  feature  of  Chota  Nagpur  scenery.    The 
Oraon  have  a  veneration  for  salt ;  Mundah  and 
Oraon  marriages  as  a  rule  are  not  contracted 
until  both  bride  and  bridegroom  are  of  ma- 
ture age^  the  young  people  often  making  love 
and  suiting  themselves.      In   Chota  Nagpur 
amongst  the  agricultural  chisses,  and  in  Siog- 
bkum  amongst  all  classes  of  Kols,  girls  have  a 
fixed  price  sometimes  up  to  40  hesd  of  cattle  ; 
and  girls  often  long  remain  unmarried,  even  to 
be  old  maids.      When  they  are  married,  the 
bride  olasps  a  maliwa  tree,  the  groom  a  mango 
tree,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  ceremonies  the 
bridesmaids  pour  a  jar  of  water  over  the  heads 
of  each  of  the  couple  irho  then  retire  to  change 
their  wet  clothes.      Thd   next    morning  the 
bridesmaid  burst  into  the  nuptial  chamber  and 
bring  forth  the  bride  and  groom. — (DdUan^p, 
1*6,  179,  198.)     In  viltagea  east  of  Hanohee^ 
wholly  inhabited  by  the  Oraon,  the  Mundah, 
not  the  Oraon  ia  the  language  apoken. 

Mundah  and  Oraon  village  officers  are  the 
Bhumhar,  whose  head  is  called  Mundah  ;— the 
Mahto  or  assessor,  Bhandari,  his  assistant ;  the 
Pahan  or  priest  t  Gorait  or  messenger,  and 
KotwarorPoKoe. 

Bustat^  a  large  district  and  dopendancy  in^ 
Central  India  surrounded  by  the  Tiling  in  tho 
aouth,  Khond  and  lAini  Gond  on  the  east  and 
hindus  to  the  north. 

Gudha  is  a  Kolarian  tribe  numerous  in  ibc^ 
eastern  part  of  Bustar  and  Jeypur,  but  scarce  to 
the  west  of  Bustar  some  of  their  most  impor- 
tant words  are  identical  with  those  used  by  the 
Kurku  in  the  west,  and  by  the  Kol  and  Son- 
thai  on  the  east. — O/I.  F.  0.  Rep,  p.  6. 

In  Singbhumf  occasionally,  iu  the  marketsi 
a  young  man  will  pounce  on  a  girl  and  carry 
her  off  by  foroei  his  friends  covering  the  re^ 
treat.--T(Da;^(m,  p.  181.)  , 

TheKhondy  Kund^  or  moft  properly  tboKu^ 
IS  the  language  of  the  people  who  are  o^maioa^ 
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\j  called  Khond  but  who  dfBignate  ihemaekes    the  hitly  tract    which    eiitnit  from  Puk 


Ku.     Thi^y  dwell  in  the  country  surrounding 
the  Urya  in   Surabhulpur  and   to  the  south, 
t|iey  inhabit  the  upper  parts  of  Gondwana, 
Guntsur  and   the   hilly   ranges  of  Orissa  and 
their  horrid  rites  of  offering  children  and  young 
peopU  iu  sacrifice  (see  Meriah)  are  generally 
Isnown.     Kimedy  is  peopled  hy  Khond,   who, 
during  the  past  thirty  years   have  been  repeat- 
edly in  rebellion.  The  hilly  tracts  of  India  from 
Moorshedabad  down  to  Ganjam,  an4  southwards 
on  the  skirts  and  in  the.  valleys  of  the  moun- 
tains as  far  as  Cape  Gomorin,  are  peopled   by 
hundreds  of  siuall  tribes,  who    form  amongst 
themselves  independent  nations,  who  have  not 
yet  felt  the  effects  of  civiliKntion  and — as  with 
the  Sonthali,-^he  -Sauriah  and  the  Khond,  oc- 
casionally  rite  in   open  rebellion   against  the 
British  power.     It  was  known  in    1833,  that 
the  Khond  race  were  addicted  to  the  sacrifice  of 
human  beings, — Meriah,*— to  the  earth   god- 
dess ;  and>  ever  since  tlien,  the  British  Govern^ 
ment  have  made  continuous  effects  to  suppress 
this  rite.     Since  1857,  the   Khond  of  Kimedy 
have  airain  been  surging  op,  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  true  reasons  are  not  known,  though 
those  alleged  are  their  hopes  of  renewing  the 
Meriah.  Kond  savages  occupy  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  highlauds  between  the  Godavery  and  the 
Mahanadi  and   are  notorious  for  .their  human 
sacrifices.     Those  near  Berhampoor  average  in 
height  5  ft.  5|  in.  and  in  weight  8  stone,  with 
well  developed  muscles  and   tendons  standing 
out  hard  and  firm.     They  are  wiry  and  active, 
have    an  upright  gait,  carry  their  heads  erect, 
straight  noses,  narrow  noatrils,  thin  lips,  black 
eyes,   not  high  cheek  bones,   slight .  projecting 
lower  jaw,  white  and  regular  teeth  with  oval 
faces,  as  if  of  a  mixed  Caucasian  and  mongo- 
lian origui.    Their  ordinary  food  consists  of 
the  wild  farinacous  products  of  the  hills.    They 
are  social,  but  easily  excited,  and  more  truthful 
than  natives  of  the  plains.    Animal  food    and 
palm  wine  are  only  used  on  festive  occasions. 
The  deities  of  the  Khond  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  S.  £.  QondL  Pen  and  Pennoo  are  com- 
mon to  Khond  and  Gond.  Dula  deo  was  a  bride- 
groom who  perisbed  in  the  marriage  procession 
and  received  divine  honours, — (Mr,  Gampbell^ 
p.  31,    Fr.  Mad.  Govt) 

Sotorahy  Sour  or  Saur. — This  termf  identi- 
oal  with  Sairea,  is  applied  to  populations  occu- 
pying the  fastnesses  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  along 
with  the  Kond  and  Eol.  The  Sourah  are 
wholly  within  Telingana,  and  extend  from  the 
Godavery  to  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Khond.  An  insurrection  in  1858,  was  neither 
aided  nor  led  by  Khonds,  the  principal  actor  in 
the  affair  was  a  man  named  Danda  Sina,  of 
Garbsh  Goomafa,  a  village  occupied  by  the 


Sowrah  tribe,  a  race  of  savagea  armed  with 

liowa  and  anows  aad^  battle  axes,  who  occupy  { and  ate  found  mn^  oi  kta  all  the  yt 
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Kimedy  -to  Berharopore  (Ganjam.)  Ii  ii 
bounded  on  the  Bast  by  the  narrow  bdt  wMck 
separates  the  hill  tracts  from  the  ses^  nfk 
on  the  West  by  the  Khond  claas  of  diiniui 
Kimedy  and  Jeypore,  The  Sowrah  are  br* 
lieved  to  be  prior  occupania,  but  la  habit  tU 
barbarism  they  bear  a  strong  resemblaDoe  to  tba 
Khondv  Daflda  Siua  had  sometime  b^rebreai 
apprehended  by  the  authorities  of  Gflsjam,  os(^ 
charge  of  dacoity.  He  whs  convicted  sad  tea^ 
teiK^  but  tiie  sentence  required  conf  rmatiQi|^ 
and  in  the  interim  he  contrived  to  effect  U|| 
escape,  FlytUK  to  his  own  village^  he  eoileoiirf 
a  Urge  body  of  his  clanamen,  aud  with  10,(XM| 
followers  attacked  the  manager  of  Paris  G| 
medy.  Seven  peons  were  killed  upon  the  spol^ 
and  though  the  manaaer  escaped,  the  iU| 
country  was  immediately  in  a  state  of  euMKJ 
ment*  The  Sowrali  had  previously  bees  Ml 
tated  by  the  execution  of  two  of  tbmr  mab^ 
for  murdering  the  headman  of  a  vill^ei 
had  openly  threatened  vengeance  for 
deaths.  An  old  device  also  was  employed 
stimulate  them  to  action,  and  give  sdditic 
coherence  to  the  movement*  As  is  the 
thai  rebellion,  an  avatar  descended^  though 
was  not,  as  with  the  Sonthal*  in  the  shape 
of  a  cart  wheel  or  of  a  piece  of  paper.  Tbo' 
rah  appear  to  be  advanc«*d  beyond  that 
in  theoloscy,  and  their  idol  was  a  little 
image.  But  in  all  other  respects  the  derioi 
identical  with  that  employed  among  tk^ 
thai.  The  avatar  issued  commands,  tliJ 
leader  is  sole  interpreter  of  them,  andtke^ 
mands  authorized  armed  resistance  to  i^ 
authority.  The  Sowrah  couniry  is  ossrfl 
most  difficult  in  the  world,  a  hilly  tract 
with  a  jungle  as  deadly  to  sepo>s  as  the  I 
swamp  in  the  Sonthal  Peiigunnabs, 

Bhui  or  Bhuya^  a  very    numerow 
dwelling  all  along  the  borders  of  Bengal, 
and  part  of  Behar.     The  Bhui  of  the  aoat 
India  keep  asses,  which  the  Bujhwa  or  Bl 
Northern  India  do  not  keep.   The  Bhajfa 
to  belong  to  west  Bengal  and  Ofissa  <a 
one  side  and  to  Assam   on   the  other. 
Cording  to  Colonel  Dalton  ihey  wereoaeS' 
dominant  race  in    Aasam.   but  they  aeo 
have  been  the  prior  occupanta  of  Beacsl^ 
they  have   apparently  no   ooniiection  vit 
Bhumi  or  Boyar.  They  appear  to  be  ths 
al  oocupanta  of  much  of  the  lower  couat 
the  south  of  the  Chotn  Nagpur  plateai^ 
part  of  Siugbhum  and  Bonai  and  the 
of  Orissa.   They  have  been  partly  drivca 
portion  of  their  country  and  tliey  are 
nated  over  by  Kol,  themselves  probably 
aouth  and  raat  by  pressure  from  the  noil 
west.      But    they  are    still  veiy   Bor 
in  all  the  districts  and  petty  sUtes  (heieal 
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Aelowerliill  country  to  the  borders  of  B<^ar, 
llofle  up  to  6ya  were  they  ure  succeeded  by  the 
labir  as  palanquin-bearers.  'J'he  Bhuya  are 
Hie  palanquin-bearers  of  Ghota  Nagpun  Major 
Tiekdl  describes  them  as  originally  rich  in 
utile,  and  Mr.  Campbell  deems  it  possible  that 
ftehindoshare  changed  them  to  Goal i  who 
m  a  most  numerous  race  in  Bengal  and 
9tm,  They  are  a  dark  complexioned  race  with 
Mtx  high  cheek  bones,  but  not  otherwise 
ijteuliarand  approximate  in  appearance  to  the 
a.  Those  ifi  the  hills  towards  the  Bahar 
er  hare  a  darker  complexion.  They  have 
hn^nage  of  their  o\Kn,  but  speak  Urya  on 
Ifiya  borders,  Bengali,  on-  the  bordere  of 
lal,  and  Hindi  further  north. 
■'JTottf,  according  to  Col.  Daltofti  the  Kavtr 
tetothe  Jushpnr  Oraon,  are  the  ugliest  race 
Mid  seen,  dark,  co.*.rse  featured,  wide  mouths 
Irf  thick  lips.  They  are  a  rcry  indnstrious^ 
fine  people,  about  Korea  and  Udipur,  in 
axtfeme  west  of  the  Ghota  Kaflrpur  Agency, 
Nagpar  proper.  They  speak  Hindi.  They 
coTiMderably  advanced  in  oiviliaBstion,  but 
nrv  black,,  with*  broad' noses  and  thick  lips, 
eat  fowls  andt  do  not  reverence  brahmins, 
torshipSiva*  They  bury  their  dead.  They 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Kuru  who  fought 
Pandu. — Campbell;  pp,  22,  4t), 
|Bittr,  atribe  near  Palemow  mentioned  by 
'  liiiMin,  of  whom  littlh  is  known  — Cf7:  ». 
) 

rar,  a  race  on   the  east  of  the  Gtond,  who 

*  into  the  borders  of  the   Chota  Nagpur 

in  Udipur  and  Sarguiah,     Thev  are  the 

MDt  tribe  in  Sargujah  and  the  Sargujah 

i«  supposed  to  he-  a>  Gour  though   claim- 

t»be  a  rajpnt.     They  are  much  hinduised. 

'p.  82. 

Pkoonhur  orDhankuror  Dhnngur  in  the 
ti  territory  bordering  onUdipiK  and^Sultan* 
',  a  short  but  muscular  and  able-bodied  triba 
ipeak  a   separate  language.    The  tribe  is 
ped  to  Chota  Nagpur,  and   the  adjoining 
icts.    They  do  not  folbw  hindu  rites  and 
hare  no  temples,  but  set    np    near  their 
n  a  stone    with   some    rude   carvings, 
they  worship  in   titnes  of  ftimine  or 
M»  or  calamity.  They  bury  but  sometimes 
their  dead  .—e.  J,  /^  6:  It.  p.  0  and  7. 
wwri,  a  tribe  of  agriculturists  speaking  the 
tta  language  dwelling  in  the  more  civil- 
parts  of  the  Central   Provinces.     They 


approximate  to  those  of  the  Mundah  as  to  evi« 
dt^nce  a  consanguinity.— J>a/ton,  p.  15^. 
OampheU.p,  36. 

Bendkur,  a  race  in  the  sonth  of  Chota  Kag- 
pure. 

Bwhore,  a  race  in  the  south  of  Chota  Nag- 
pur. 

Bhuhafy  or  Boyar  a  race  in  the  north  of  Chota 
Nagpur. 

The  Kherria,  Bendkur,  Birhore  and  Bhuhar 
are  described  as  regularly  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  hills  and  jungles  who  have  no  fixed  villages, 
but  move  about  from  place  to  place,  burning 
down  the  jrrngles,  sowing  in  the  ashes,  and 
after  the  harvest,  moving  el«ewhere. — G,  p.  86. 

Bhwmj  means  man  of  the   soil,  but  Bui  al4o 
is  earth  or  soil.    The  Bhumr  are  numerous. 
'They    form    the   majority  of    the    population 
,  in-  all  the  estates  of  the    Manbhum  district  to 
'the*  south  of  the   Kassai  river.    As  they  ap- 
proach the    confrnes  of  Chota  Nagpur  they  ap- 
pear   to    be  called    indifferently,    Mundah  or 
Chumij,   and   they  intermarry.     More   to  the 
east,,  the  Bhumij  have   greatly  assimilated  to 
the  Bengali,  many  have  acquired  estates  and  in» 
;(laence  as  Sirdar  Qhatwali/  the  hereditary  guar- 
'dians'  of  the  passes.    They  tenaciously  cling 
'to  their  national  songs  and    dances.    Bhumij 
'are  to  be  found  in  Mohurbunj  and  Reonjur, 
^and  it  is  this  branch  o^the  Mundah  race  whioh 
has  spread  farthest  in-  an.  eastern    direction. 
'The  Bhoomi  of  the  lowerpart  of  Brnghbhum  and 
Manbhum  are  tolerably  civilised.     All  the  wild 
tribes  or  Central  India  worship    relatives  ioH 
mediately  after  death.     Bhunjia,  Bhumij,   and 
Kol  tribes  or    clans-  practice   the   ceremony 
whereby  the  soul  of  a  man  just  deceased  is 
attracted  or  conjured  into  some  tangible  thing 
whidb  is  brought  bMck  into  the  house  soon  after 
Uhe  funeral,  apparently  that  the  soul  may  thence- 
fonrth  b»  worshipped'  as   a' household  spirit. 
Traces  of*  this   superstitrontmay  be   found   all 
the  world'  over.    It  is   practiced  by  hindus. 
Herodotus  and  Homer  show  its  antiquity.  Cap- 
tain Burton  mentions  it  in  Africa. — {Gint,  Jhd, 
Prov>    Com,  Rep.  pp^   5f9,Dalion,pp,  147*, 
156:  OampMl,  p,  88.)      ' 

Male, — The  Rajmahat  bills  form  a  kind  of 
knot,  at  the  extreme  eastern'  point  of  the  hill 
country  of  Central  Inrlia  dividing  Bensral  from 
Behar.  They  arato*ihe  east  of  the  Oraon,  but 
are  entirely  different  from  their  neighbours  the 
Sonthal.    Rajmahall  people  are  known*  as  Male. 


ble  Baj  Oond,  but  are  fuiren — 0.  J",  P.  I  They  an  better  looking  than    the    Sonthal. 


*<5.,  p.  20. 
\ff\ak^  an  aborifdnal  tribe  settled  on  the 
in  of  Chota  Nagpur,  they  venerate  the 
river,  as  the  Sonthal  does^  the  Damudah 
•  Kheriah  bnild  substantial  comfortable 
i«.  They  say  that  their  first  settlement 
j^)rB,  a  village  on  the  Koel  river.    Their 

^%^x  customs  and  appearance  is  sufficiently 


The  skin  \i  dark,  face  bread,  eye  small,  and 
lips  thicker^than  those  of  the  men  of  the  plains. 
'  TheiHanguage  abounds  in  terms  common  to 
the  Tamirl  and  Telugu,  and  contains  so  many 
Dra vidian  roots  of  primary  importance,  though 
it  also  contains  a  large  admixture  of  roots  and 
forms  belonging  to  the  Kol  dialects,  that  Dr* 
Caldwell  considers  it  had  originally  belonged  to 
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.tbe  Pravidian  favily  of  lavgaagea*  It  ir  spoken - 
by  (lie  Male,  or  inhabitanta  of  the  liiUs.  Tlie 
brief  vocabulary  of  the  words  of  the  tribe  in- 
.habiting  the  Rnjoiabal  hills  ia  Central  India,  as 
contained  in  Vol.  V.  of  tlie  Asiatic  KeseavchRS 
and  Mr.  Hodgson's  more  compU^te  eoilecuons 
prove  the  idiom  of  this  tribe  to  b«  in  the  mai,n 
JDravidian.  Test  words  show  an  identity  of 
language  among  the  EajraahaH  on  the  east : 
and  the  Mari^  in  the  remote  jungles  down  to 
the  Godavery  and  the  Gond  who  live  along 
the  Satpura  as  far  west  as  Nlroar  and  MalWa. 
It  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Oraon.  Latham  saya 
Bedo  is  one  of  tbeir  gods,  and  is  the  aame  as 
the  Batho  of  the  Boda,  the  Potlang  of  the 
Kuld  and  Buddha^  and  tkeir  priesthood  like 
that  of  the  Bodo  consists  of  Devian  and 
Dewasi." 

It  was  the  Hale  race,  amongst  whom  Ur. 
Cleveland  so  successfully  laboured  to  impart  to 
them  settled  habits.  They  have  been  success- 
fully reclaimed,  are  ^uiet  cullivat,ors  and  form- 
ed the  bulk  of  the  corps  known  as  the  Bliagulpur 
hill  ranges^  Ghatwall  estates  are  particularly 
numerous  in  the  Bbaj^ulpur  and  Bherbh'um  dis- 
tricts adjoining  the  Kajmahal  hills  on  either  side. 
Tiie  estates  pay  no  revenue,  but  are  held  on  the 
condition  of  guarding  the  passes  against  lull 
robbers^  murderers  ainl  eAttU*hfier8.— (££^/Aa»s. 
Campbell,  p.  25  to  83  > 

The  Goud  dialect,  sa^vs  Mr.  Logan,  is  Bra* 
vidian,  hardly  at  all  affected  by  Gangetie.  The 
Khond,  if  not  identical,  probably  agrees  with 
it  more  than,  with  Kol,  and  the  basis  of  the 
latter  is  Dravidian.  The  Uraon  aad  the  Male 
or  Ei^mahali  dialects  are  still  closer  to  the 
Oond  and  south  I)rayidis»  than  the  prop^ 
Kol. 

For  the  Male  or  Bajmahali,  the  most  east- 
ern dialectt  and  thosf)  which  it  mish^  have 
been  supposed,  w^ere  l^ongest  in  contact  with 
the  east  Gangetie,  we  have  vocabularies  by 
Major  Eoberts  (A.  R,.  iv.  12  7  >  ai:id  by  Mr. 
Hurder  (in  Mr.  Hodgson'a  series^  J.  A.  S» 
XVIII,  563.)  The  Uraon  vocabulary  of  Colonel 
Ousely  (Hodgson's,  series)  has  ao  much  resem^ 
blance  to  the  Male  that  it  ma^f,  safely  beset 
down  as  a  dialect  of  the  sam^  language.     It 


frequently  agrees  with  th^  Male  where  ii  differs    tra  Indian  and  (j^getic*    But  as  both  the 


from  the  co-dialects,  with  ,whie^  it  is  now  in 
contact  in  Chota  Nagpur»  This  may  bacoi^i 
sidered  as  confirming  the  tradition  of  the  U|>aon 
that  their  original  country  was  Botas  and  pacta 
of  Rewa,  or  the  hills  along  the  northern  baitk 
of  the  Sone  (to  the  southward  of  Benares) 
According  to  the  tradition,,  they  were  driven 
across  the  Soue  by. the  intrusioa  of  Gangetie 
hindus  into  their  native  hmd,  and  ultimately 
settled  in  Chota  Nagpur.  the  coontry  of  the  Kol 
tribe  of  Munda  or  Ho.  At  a  latter  period  Hin- 
dus pushed  into  this  territory^  reduced  the  more 
civilised  Uraon  to  alaveiy,  drore  the-  wilder 


£ol  into  rew>lt,  and  eventually  forori  lkcnl| 
migrate  to  the  southward  and  eastward  iniot^ 
land  of  tl^e  Bhuians.  The  more  nortlierij  of 
the  eastern  emigrants  passed  out  inlotbebf 
country,  and  mixinir  with  the  Bhumij  ul 
Bhuian  natives,  formed  the  class  called  TasD»i% 
Tlie  more  southerly  moved  into  &in^bhuitt,aii| 
Kolehan,  Uying  at  peace  with  the  Bhuiaa  pnjr 
occupants  until  the  intrusion  of  Hindu  fi(|| 
Marwar,  who  first  leagued  with  ths  Bbttiil 
against  the  Kol  and  then  with  the  Kolajnisi 
the  Bhuian,  and  finally  appropriated  Sinjdthi^ 
leaving  Kolehan  or  Uudesam  to  the  Kol  or  ' 
as  this  southerp  tribe  ea\l  themselves  (Tk 
J.  A.  &  1849,  pp.  t^'f.y  BemoanU  of 
Kol  are  atill  found  to  the  northward 
Chota  Nagpur,  and  they  appear  to  bs  iki 
spread  to  the  northward  towards  HaiaaMl| 
One  tribe^  the  Southal,  is  found  in  CIiqUK^ 
pur  and  iu  the  skirts  and  vallies  of  tbcJhjflSl 
bal  hills.  It  is  enumerated  by  Ur.  Stiriiuc  i| 
his  Hat  of  theKol  tribes  of  Guttack,v^Bccordn| 
to  Captain  W.  S.  Sherwill  its  nuiKeii' 
Cuttaek  through  Chota  Nagpur  to  Reffs»tl 
embracing  the  territory  of  both  divisiou&  of  I 
eastern  Yindhyan. 

The  Male,  and  Uraon  I^uiguagn  m 
^rayidian,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  alt! 
the  Male  aj^  now   confined  to  tbs.  N.  £« 
treniiiy  of  4he  Yindh^a,   where  the  6«i 
wasiies  and   bends   rounH  the  chain,  aad 
separated  fn^m  the  south  Dravidian^natiMll 
tlte  Kol  race,  Iheir  language  is  moie^ 
than  the  Kol  itself.    The  pronouns  ai^i 
rals,  for  instance,  are  Dra vidian,  while 
the  £ol  are  Gan^cetic,  Himalayan  and  In 
dian.     The  explanation  is  prubably  to  be 
in  th^  eircumstaBce  of  the  tJraon  and  Mulel 
ing,.  originally,  formed  an  uninterrupted 
tjusualiou  of  the  Goud    tribes  and  diilecti  tl 
extended  from  the  Goditvery  to  ths  N>  K 
tremily  of  the  Viudhya.     The  Kol,  agxio,  n 
have  formerly  had  a  greater  extension  eithtf  j 
the  north>  breakiag  through  the  Malr.  Oontl 
band^into  the  (jkangetic  vaUey,  or  on  the  Mutk| 
the  seaboard  of  Cuttaek  and  the  lower 
the  Ganges,  where  they  wo^ld  be  exposed  to^ 
influence  of  maritime  visitors  and  sntler^ 


and  the  Male-Uraoo  are  physicalir  Ukn 
more  than  DravidlaH#  and  the  oeeapatioa 
Etstern  Yindhya  apd  the  hills  on  the. 
sideofthe  Gangetie  valley  by  Ultra* 
plica  that  the  valky  itscjif  was  at  Qif 
8est>ed  by  the  same  race,  the  simpkstf 
is  thot  the  Kol  ware  anteiL^eaii^ 
ultra  Indo-Dravidian  pq>i 
Ganges  and  the  higfil 
The  peculiaritica  f^ 
with  the  8^01 
or  purer  u< 

m 
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M,  #«.  If.  and  r.    April  ani  Uajf  )»59, 

HMtuUtn, — H  known  to  Enropet  k  ■ 
Ini^vliw' to  British  India  ifcneraliy.  'So 
tta  peop)«  of  Brkiih  ImliB,  howeTcr,  and  \a 
IiNpuiii  in  Indifi  the  nnnM  is  resiricioH  to 
Ito  partof  Indii,  which  lies  between  tliu  llini>- 
Imaitdlhe  VindhTa  tnoutitainB.  But,  ineon' 
dmnittbe  ethnok^enl  reltliona  of  IndtB, 
it  nnKriiB  from  the  Indut  and  nett  of  the 
fcrirm  of  the  Punjitb,  lovth  eaaUrly  to  the 
kMtbaef  the  G*n|{««  have  been  so  often  in  th« 
tnpMiM  of  BO  many  different  raoee,  whoto 
lipieiK  are  now  found  in  larger  or  tmallnr 
Nlcndpor^ni  throughout  the  region  indi- 
hM,  Ihii  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  omb- 
pni  oE  Cenlral  India,  Hnjputanah,  Beniial, 
Mb,  the  N.  W.  Proriiieee,  and  Ura  Pknjab 
II  iiliibitanta  of  Hindaalau,  amounting  to 
IKniUioDi  of  peoph. 
fimfol  18  e  ^litica)  division  of  British  In- 
^ceaiprisinK  Bengal  proper,  Behsr,  Orissa 
>ltifii|;  the  tributary  Mahnls,  Aasam,  Chota 
'igpore,  and  the  native  states  of  Hill  Tippe- 
i  ind  Cooch  Bebar-  It  extends  from  the 
fcriian  83"  to  97°  E.  L.  and  lies  withia  the 
nlkliof  »g9  iO'andaS"  HTN.  Ut.  On 
>N,  Vest  is  the  Native  state  of  Rewab  in 
atral  ladia,  also  tke  districts  of  Miraapore, 
lanpar,  and  (JorudcpHr  belonging  to  the 
wU  West  Frovinees. 

I'Tn*  the  Chiiinpamic  district  u  far  esst  as 
P-Bho«tan  Dooara,  tke  Himalaya  ranfie,  hii» 
frglhrauth  the  iodepeudant  states  of  Nepal, 
W^,  Tibet  and  BhvUn,  form  the  norlhern 
Mary.  Furthsi  east,  along  the  noTtlirrn 
MeitwDodnry  of  Assnm.  Kts  a  tract  iiihubiu 
i^  the  Akba,  DkSa,  Uiri.  Misbmi  and  oiher 
fU  tribes  :  along  the  eHstern  frontier  lies  a 
Wof  ikeindepeiidaDt  province  of  Burmah  ; 
dow  (hat  is  the  Mntiuipors  Stxte  :  still  lower 
■  Tirinas  hill  tribe^  the  Nana,  Looahai, 
i)m,  Hikir,  8t-.  and  stthe  extreme  south  east 
Zritiih  Burmab.  On  tlwsoath  of  Ohitt«gOBg, 
Beb  is  the  sonih  e>tst»ria  district  of  the  pro- 
Ms,  is  the  Akyab  dislriet  of  Arakan.  Between 
littigodg  and  Oriasa  ia  the  Bay  of  Bengul. 
tchtSauth  West  of  OfisM,  ia  Gasfam  in  the 
tinsPiSKdenoy;  oKthe  weal,  ara  tbe.Ttibu- 
V  Vjiim[  eatatM,  »d  klao  the  Sumlwlpare  aad 
Myon  diiliiet*  of  the  Ceiitrtl  Psoviace*^ 
^  pApilation  i«  suppoaeA  to  be  near 
^nOiOOO.  About  two-thirdftVtha  popnia- 
rpiofina  hinduisvi  iirita  vgrioBS- sects,  ud 
|M  one-thinl  are  mahomedaas,  with  a  snalT 
pw,  of  cbrii4ian^  and  inrlwivoof  the  hill 
lft«D  iU  S.  W.  Wott,  Northern  aud  N.  Easl- 
■lriar&.  Uaitif '  of  th(i  higkai  casta  hind  «■ 
rr«c0finiacd  ■t.lonner  iinmigraiils,  but  tlit 
intoftbe  VMt.biiik  of  ilid  maUniPilauii 
k«R.    Ulvmtti  coniuaiAbwl  J1I7.&S4  in 


hahitmla,  Hieitget  whon  ars  m»y  lore^Hnt 

Ihin>p«sna  ll,3t4|  Asiaties              1,441 

Indo-Enro-  farseea                   d9 

pi-an»  ll,l>»6     Africans                    53 

Greeks  30    Chinese                   40» 

Armenians  703    Hindooa          83(1,190 

Jews  0,881 1  Uahomedans  113,059 

QefUtal  Bin^aUaiw,  or  Central  India,  waa 
tho  Madhya-desa,  of  the  ancient  Aryans,  th« 
middle  region  or  Arywarta,  the  Arya  country. 
In  a  sltokam  in  the  Sauscrit  work,  the  Amersf 
kosha,  the  ancient  boundariei  of  it  are  thw 
defined 

^  Ariftvartaha  piinis  bhumi  bi. 
Mad'hiam  Vindhys  Himava  yoho, 
e  the  Arian  country,  the  sacred  land  (lies) 
hstween  th<^  Vindliya  mid  Himalaya,"  in  this 
wM  intHoatiniE  both  the  ruliiift  race  and  the 
lioiindarieB  of  the  ceuntry  held  by  them,  at  ihfl 
tiiH  that  Amara  Sinha  wrote  the  Amarakosha. 
The  first  known  dynssty  was  the  BharaU,  ad 
ealM  from  the  ffrat  king  Bhanta,  and  the  last 
of  Hie  dynasty  was  Bamvarama,  who  waa  drives 
westward  by  ihel^anchalaor  Cnnoaj  B.  G.  S89. 
The  Bharala  kin|;dom  seems  to  have  been  esta- 
blbkwl  between  B.  C.  3,600  to  B.  C.  8,100. 
Central  India  isa  tableland  of  unrquri  aurfaoe; 
re<i*>  1  fifm  to  2;&00  feei  above  the  sea,kounded 
bythe  AmvHlli  mouataios  on  (ha  west,  and  thoa* 
of  the  '^idbya  M  the  soulh,  supported  on  tks 
east  hy  »  lower  range  in  Bundeleund,  and  stop- 
inn  ifiiailmlly  on  tke  nowh  cast  into  the  basin  (A 
the  flange*.  It  isadivaisified  but  fertile  tract. 
The  Polar,  or  plateau  of  Ontral  India,  ia 
distinct  from  tha  Viudhya  to  the  south  and 
theAravellito  the  west,  and  its  mnderlying  rock 
ia  trap.  Ar»vaUi  means  the  refuge  of  itreugik, 
and  thea«  hills  have  afforded  protection  to  the 
mort  snrient  sovereign  rate  in  the  east  or  wrat 

the  ancient  stock  of  the  Saryavaosa,  the  Ho- 

liadwoflBdia,  or  ehitdrenoftkeauii,  the  princes 
of  Uetvar,  who,  when  pressed,  were  wont  lo  re- 
tJM  to  its  faslnesaes,  onlv  to  issue  again  when 
occMWs  offereiL  Tke  Aravalli  hills  are  con- 
oeMcd  by  lowep  raagda  with  the  western  ex- 
tremitir  of  the  Vindkye  mounains  wi  the  border* 
of  SuEBPat,  and  stnich  nonhwards  to  a  conaider- 
■ble  distnneei  beyoml  Ajmir,  i«  the  direction  of 
Delhi  fMsaing  the  dnision  between  the  desert 
on  llie  west  aud>the  central  taUakind-  It  would 
be  more  »>rrect  to  say  the  level  of  tbe  desert^ 
fnr  tke  aoutb  tastcru  portiea,  iniOudiiig  Judpuiv 
ia  a  fertile  eonntry.  Amarkantak,  a  ki^^  pl** 
leiiu,  fATitY*  the  waterslied  of  the  Mahanadi,  Son, 
Tons,  Johilla,  and  NfrbndUs.  Therivrrs,  though 
larffe  and  Tiril  of  water  even  half  way  from  thew- 
mouths,  are  very  HTe){uler  in  the  slopes  of  their 
beds,  and  SM  dtsLurbed  by  frequent  rapids,  eo- 
lIimI,  owing  to  Ibasft  inpAdiments,  incrmsed  still 
further  hy  tb«  lotkjr  ohuacter  of  Ike  livei  bed» 
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•r  i^eir  batiks^  nuTigiition  is  Kmited  for  the 
most  part  to  the  lower  portions  of  their  course. 
M«hj9  parts  of  Central  India  aye  coyered  with 
dense  jungle.— (ilnn.  Ind,  Ad.,  V.  XI  p.  349.) 
The  Central  India,  of  the  Bdilish  Indian  Go- 
vernment, however,  is  a  political  division,  under 
the'caie  of  a  political  a^ent;  It  ha&aa  area  of 
8S,60O  s(^are  miles,  witb  a  population  of 
7,670.000  and  a  revenue  of  2,612,600.  In 
this  political  division,  there  »re  71  feudatory 
or  mediated  chiefs,  of  whom  4  are  Mnhratta, 
7  are  mahomedans,  1 7  are  Bundela,  33  are 
iRnjpoot,  six  are  brahman,  ai»d  4  belonsr  to 
etber  races.  Of  thtfse,  six  are  feudatory  statesy 
Gwalior,  Indore,  Bbopal,  Dhar,  Dewas  and 
Jowrah,  but  the  71  states  are  as  under  : 

Tndore  Jtesidejwy^  Indore,  Dewas,  Bagliv 

Owalior  Agency ^  Gwalior. 

Bhepal  Agenc%  Bhopal,  Bajgurk,  Nur- 
singurh,  Kilchipoxe,  Koorwai  Muksoodingurh  ; 
Ha  homed  jiEurh,  Ikiaoda,  Pathaxee  :  Larawut 
Gwalior  districts,  Seronje. 

Bheel  Agency^  liMiar,  Jhabooa,  Ml  Raj  pore 
Jobut ;  Mutwarh  ;  Indore,  and  Gwalior  district 
British  Pergunnah  of  Mundpore  and  State  of 
Burwani* 

Watem  Mahca  Agency,  ^wrab>.  Rutlam^ 
Goohah  and  Silkna. 

ButtdUetind  j^enef^  SohawaH  ^gnee,  AJey* 
Jfurh,  Baonee,  Beronda,  Bijuwar  ;  Chirkary, 
Chutterpore,  Diittia,  Kotee,  Myhere,  Nagode  ; 
Oorcha,  Punna  Rewah,  and  Sumptbur.  Of  the 
principal  states  Gwalior,  Indore^^Bhopal,  Dhar, 
Bewaa,  and  Jowra,  Bhopat  and  Jowra  are 
under  mahomedan  rulers  and  the  rest  Mahratta. 
The  petty  states  hold  undep-  the  immediate 
guarantee  of  the  British  Governn^ent^.  bat  have 
feudal  relations  with  one  ov  otbcK  of  the 
larger  states,  and  occasionally  with-  more  than 
one. — {TreaHi»,  FngagemeTUSi  and-  Sunnuds^ 
fol.  IV.  pp.  195,  196  &  19?.) 

At  the  close  of  the  Pindaree  war,  the  dis->- 
tricts  in  Central  India  and  M«lwa  were  left  in 
a  disorganized*  state,  the  mfthratta  chiefs  had 
parcelled  out  amongst  tbemselves  the  posses- 
Btons  of  the  Rajput  chiefs  and  the  smaller  staAea 
were  all  subject  io  Sindia,  Holkar  or  the  Pnar, 
and  sometimes  to  all  thipee.  ManjF  of  the  amall^ 
er  chiefs  bad  been  driven  from*  their  posses*- 
stons,  and  had  sought  refuse  in  the  jungles  and 
mountains  where  t*hey  robbed  or  levied  ^*  tan- 
khah"'  or  black-mail  from  the  larger  states. 
These  robber  chiefs- were  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber in  Sir  J.  Halcolm't  time. 
•  Of  the  feudatory  territory,  consisting  of 
71  states,  supervised  by  tbe  Central  Indian 
Agency,  the  head  qoartem  is  Indore,  but  has 
three  grand  divisions*  The  Nortb  East  divi- 
sion comprises  the  native  states  of  Bundel- 
eund  and  Rewah.  ■  I1ie  Northern  division-oon- 
t«iHoflhe  Northern  and  Central  districts  of 


the  Gwalfor  States.  The  South  Weit  diriiiak 
comprises  the  table-land  known  in  modem  tini 
as  Malwa,  though  fa*  within  the  ancient  linitt 
of  the  province  of  that  name,  and  the  rabnoa* 
tane  territory  between-  it  and  the  Nerboddx,  ti 
also  a  considerable  tract  south  of  that  riTcr.  e» 
tendings  to  the  Kandesh  frontier.  The  first,  or  N; 
fiast  division  extending  from  the  Bengal  Proi* 
deney  in  the  east  t«  the  Gwalior  8urt«  in  ill 
west,  includes  Rewah  and  35  other  rtatet  nl 
petty  chiefships.  Irsatea  isabout  23,400 tQuiif 
nilss;  ks  population  about  3,17<^000  aMdl 
and  its  public  revenues  aggregate  about  Ra^ 
63.5S,000.  Tbe  2nd  or  Northern  dirision  dlK 
tends  from  Bundelcund  and  the  Saugor  diitrit^ 
and  has  an  area  of  about  19,505  square  mil^s^ 
its  population  is  about  1,180,000  louls,  nAm 
pnbiio  revenue  about  Rupees  $7,65,000.  IM 
Srd  or  iioiiih  West  division  goes  on,  ireitviNV 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  contaios  tknt 
maiuder  of  Gwalior,  Holkar's  sUtes,  BhopsV 
Dhar  and  Dewas  and  other  small  states.  TI 
area  of  this  division  is  about  41,700  tqi 
miies^its  population  about  3^320,000  souli 
iU.  public  revenues  about  Ks.  1,30,00,( 
The  states  and  petty  chiefships  io  Central  Isdil 
farm  a.  political  and  are  ]n«a  natural,  difidr 
of  British  India,  and  indaded  in  an  ares 
88,600  square  miles  and  a  populatioa  I 
I,G70,000.     This  territoi^is  divide*l  tboi.  -^ 


Erincij^l 
states. 


llCfihratta.    . 
Mahomedan... 
Bundela^     ... 
Itajput. 
BratitniD8*&(w 


with  a  total  revenue  ofvKn pies  2,61,2S,U(I0. 

^AiZ.— The  desolate  wilds  and  jungies 
the  western  Sathpura  range,  and  parts  of  t! 
country  which  extend  from  them  to  theVindU 
hills,  ace  occupied  by  Bhil  tribes,  who  abiM( 
field  labour  os  manual  labour  of  any  kind. 

Mcho^f  Agricut^rdl, — ^joining  this, 
the  richly  cnltirKted  plaitis-  of  Mal«a  wfth 
sional  intervening^  trabta^  of  hill  and  ^ 
from  ihe  Mybee  ob  the  west  to  Bhiha 
east,   a  etreiob  of  neaHy  SOO^asiles,  aai 
the  crest  of  the  line  oLthai  Vindkya  to  Mi 
sore  and  Oomutwarray  a  distance  of 
1 20  milesi  and  occupied  bj^a  thrifty 
ral  people. 

HU^  <r<jMj/.— This  ifr  aueeeeded  by  ^^ 
hilly  and  jungly  tract  of  O<nnotwarra,  ^"^ 
and  Keeohiwarra,  witha  scanty  popal^*^*^ 

GmxUcr. — ^Northwards,  toward^  OwalimH 
country  becomes  more  opes,  eieapt  on  t^f  ^ 
border  IraeU  otKotah  of  BoaMwiid  m  m 
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iMie  to  tie  oMfully  culM?atdl  plain  of  0  ir^Uor 
gRtching  for  ft  dUUnoe  of  140  inilea  between 
Ike  Cbombul,  Pahooj  and  Sind  rivers. 

hnddcund  :  Bund^a.^^k  vast  portion  of 
Itodelcund  is  billj  and  unproductive,  forming 
Ae  Boitbern  alope  of  the  (able  land  of  tboe 
Tvdbya. 

Rtmhi  Ba^ihd,*-'1h%  plains  t>T  Rewab  are 
Mle;  but  tbe  ?alky  of  the  Sone  to  the  south 
iftbe  KyflMre  range  is  deso!at«.  The  people 
#iD^kat  and  untrastwoirthy  :  though  widely 
liferent  in  other  respects,  there  is  one  character 
eommon  to  tbe  Baghel  of  Bewah,  the 
la  of  Bundelcimd  and  the  rajput  of 
lailior  and  Malwa,  a  dislike  to  labour  or 
Ivmce  away  from  their  homes,  they  generally 
live  the  tilling  of  tha  soil  to  the  inferior  and 
Me  cUfses,  and  are  reteerded  as  the  heads  of 
ifk  local  society^  Many  of  the  Kajputs  in  the 
Ml  of  Central  India,  give  themselves  up  to 
M  and  the  immoderate  use  of  opium  Mdwa 
Jid  Gtralior  are  great  centres  of  Trade.     In 

ilva,  tbe  towns  of  Indore»  Bbopal,  Oojein> 

dipore,  'Rutlam,Dhar,  J  owns  Augur,  Nee- 

,  Sboijawuipoor  and  Bhilsa  are  the  prin«* 

^  Inartf. 

^litdore  is  the  capital  of  tlie  maharajah  fiol- 

'fitiMor  is  the  capital  of  the  maharajah  Sin- 

iajpjUanak  Agency. — EUjputanah  stretches 
Nn  SS^'  15'  to  30  N.  L.  aud  from  69^  30' 
^8^  15*  E.  L.  containing  an  area  of  123,000 
W^  n.,  with  a  population  estimated  at  ten 
MiooB  and  inoludea  eighteen  principalitieai  viz% 

15.  Bajpixit, 


K^tar  ot  Oo- 

Ldejpore. 

kpon:. 

ptwar  or  Jodh- 

Jiore. 

poiidee* 


Biknneer. 

Koiah. 

Kerowlee. 

Kishenghur. 

Jeysulmeer. 

Ulwur. 

2.  Jot. 

I  DhoUpore. 

Makomedan. 


9irohi. 
D  0  o  n  g  13  r 
poor. 
Banswarah. 
Pertabj(urh% 
JhallaWar. 


[  Bhartporeb 

I  Tone, 

^nclosed  in  these  are  two  purely  British 
pncts,  Ajtdir  and  Mhairwam. 
*  Aq;jpif<«..^Th6  territory  known  as  Bajastha'^ 
I  and  Rajputana,  spreads  through  the  Indus 
Mtits  and  to  Sind  westwanl,  and  southwarde 
^Cutch  aud  GuEcrat,  and  takes  its  name  from 

■  lUjput  races  ruling  in  it.  But  there  are 
inumerahle  sub-divisions  of  them  in  Malwa  and 
^diog  from  Bahar  and  Benares  through 

■  N.  West  Provinces  of  India  up  to  the 
(lojab.  The  Kajputs  claim  to  have  sprung 
IMa  the  ancient  solar  and  lunar  dynasties 
nI  form  themselves  into  the  Suryavausa 
Id  the  luilxK  91  Chmidravaim  Uibei^  and 


ikera  i9  a  face  styled  Agnr  Knla  from 
havine  sprung  from  a  sacred  fire  (ignis)  which 
Agaatya  kindled  on  Mount  Aboo.  The  three 
Sohir  ract-s  are  the  Gehlote,  Rahtore  and  Kach- 
waha :  ¥110  four  Agni  Kula  racea  are  the  Pra- 
mara  with  35  Sakha;  the  Parihara  with  12  sub-* 
divisions  {  the  Chalukya  and  Chauhan,  with  24 
branches.  Of  the  Pramara,  the  Mori  are  best 
known,  and  of  tire  Chauhan,  the  Hara,  who  give 
their  name  to  Haraott,  aud  have  tbe  two  ngaha 
of  Kola  and  Bundi.  The  single  lunar  race,  or 
that  of  the  Yadu  or  Jadu,  sprung  through 
Krishna,  has  eiKht  branches^  of  whom  the 
Jhar^a  with  their  k^ija  of  Culch  and  tbe  Bhatti 
with  their  rajah  o/  Jaiaalmer  are  best  known. 

The  JJa^ra  of  tbe  Jummoo  Hills  claim  to  be 
rajput  and  ibereare  rsjputs  iu  tbe  Kangra  and 
Simla  hills. 

Ri\jpuis  rule  in  Rfjputanah)  where  they  ale  a 
numerous  and  dominant  aristocracy,  erganiseti 
on  the  feudal  principles  necessary  to  domination, 
thongh  the  greater  part  of  R^jputaiuth  is  ethno«. 
logically  mere  Jat  than  Bajput«  Rigputanah 
lies  in  the  loentre  of  a  circuit  all  round  the 
edge  of  tbe  more  compact  maes  of  the  Jat 
people, — from  the  Salt  Range,  through  the  nor« 
thern  Pui\jab  and  adjoining  hills,  to  Rohilound^ 
Oudh  and  the  Centre  Doab  :  thence  by  Bundle*- 
cund  through  Sindiab's  territory,  Malwa, 
Mewar,  Gueerat  and  Kattywar  into  Lower 
Bind.  Tbey  are  not  fuund  in  any  numbers  to 
(he  north  of  the  Salt  Range  uor  are  they  in 
any  of  the  hill  country  west  of  the  Jbelum.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Rajputs  scattered  about 
the  Eastern  Puijab,  Cis  Sutlej  territory,  aud 
Dehli  districts  are  now  mahomedan*,  as  are 
occasional  Bajpui  vilUges  all  over  Hindustan 
and  a  good  many  Rajput  rajas,  their  converaioii 
having  been  influenced  by  the  Moghui  emperors. 
But  east  of  Dehli,  conversion  is  quite  the  except 
tion.  But  a  small  Rajput  tribe,  called  Jan-jua. 
now,  mahomedana  is  found  about  the  Salt  Range* 

In  the  N.  £,  Pui\jab  near  the  hills,  the  Rajput 
population  is  more  numerous)  and  hindu  Rajput  a 
are  the  dominant  race  in  the  Jummoo  and  Kan- 
gra districts  of  the  Himalaya.  The  Kangra  and 
Jummoo  rajahs  and  their  clans  claim  to  be  pf 
very  pure  blood,  and  they  are  fine  handsome 
men,  tbe  Kanvra  Rajputs  in  particular, they  wear 
many  jewels  and  are  very  fair.  The  women  of 
the  hills  are  in  deserved  repute  and  much  sought 
after  in  the  plains.  The  Jummoo  men^  called 
Dogra  Rigputa,  are  leas  haudaome  than  those  of 
Kangra,  but  more  robust  and  brave,  quiet,  staucb^ 
steady  and  reliable,  without  disagreeable  hinciu* 
stani  airs.  The  Rajput  population  of  these  hillf 
must  be  very  consiiierable.  East  of  the  Sutlej, 
in  tbe  Simla  hillr,  many  of  the  rajas  and  their 
followers  are  rajput s. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  the  body  of  the 
Rajput  population  lies  next  to  the  Jat  race  to  tbe 
ei^i;   itt  il^«  Middle  Doab,.  Rohilound    afi4 
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Ottdli,  9tni  tftittfntber  Eai^  tbe  coni^  is  atmr* 
<ed  with  A  hrahnmn  popdlatibii.  In  foweir  Ho« 
Mleundy  where  they  are  called  Thaknr,  rajput 
tTommimitiefl  «Te  stronfif  and  numerous,  also 
numerous  in  weatera  Chidh,  but  they  have  never 
larfcely  entered  the  British  sepoy  army.  In  the 
Central  Doab,  in  the  distriists  of  Mynpuri, 
VuttehKor  and  Etawah^  rajputs  nre  nnraerouSi 
«nd  many  served  in  the  British  native  army> 
b«t  Eastern  Oadh,  especially  most  of  the  broad 
tract  between  the  Grogra  and  the  Ganges,  is  the 
home  of  the  great  rnjput  population  which 
supplied  so  inrge  a  portion  of  the  Bengal  native 
crmy.  At  home,  these  rnjputs  are  a  purely 
agricultural  population.  Baiswara,  the  country 
<^f  the  Bais  rajputs  lies  almost  parallel  to  the 
Brahman  country  o!  the  Lower  Boab,  and  fur- 
nished many  sepoys. 

'  To  the  eatft  of  Oudh,  rajpnta  are  piBtty  namer- 
0118  in  Aiiroghur  and  Ghnsipur. 
'  In  the  Gangetie  valley,  the  Bajputa  spread 
over  a  broad  region  into  a  large  population,  and 
are  essentially  the  cultivators  of  that  valley.  Phy^ 
aieally,  the  rajput  and  brahman  of  that  region 
are  not  different.  The  modem  rajput  is  quite  at 
atriot  a  hindo  and  mora  prejudiced  than  many 
brahmans,  and  upon  the  whole,  waa  the  worst 
class  in  the  rebellion  of  1857-58. 

The^jput  in  general  is  illiterate,  and  they 
eonfine  themselves  to  arms  and  agriculture,  they 
also  keep  cattle.  They  every  where  speak 
dialects  of  the  ordinary  Hindi.  They  are  not 
supposed,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  to  be  the  old 
Kshatrya  race,  noticed  in  the  early  brahroinical 
books,  aa  existing  many  hundred  years  before 
the  christian  era,  though  tliey  have  taken  the 
place  assigned  to  the  Kshatna.  Rajput,  son 
of  a  Raja,  is  not  a  term  used  by  all  Rnjputs.  In 
aome  parts  of  their  country,  they  call  them« 
selves  Thakur,  which  means  chief  or  noble. 
They  are,  however,  frequently  distingui«he<i  by 
the  name  of  their  tribe  as  Chouhon,  Bahtur. 
Their  practice  is  not  to  marry  into  their  own 
but  into  another  clan,  and  this  has  assimilated 
the  tribes  to  each  t>ther. 

The  Baghel,  also  Waghel  is  a  Rajput  tribe 
in  Rewah. 

Europeans  have  become  acquainted  with 
them  as  soldii^rs,  but  in  their  own  villages,  on 
the  plains  of  the  Ganges,  they  are  simple  agri* 
eulturaiiata  of  a  constitution  very  like  that  of 
the  Jais,  only  lesa  pure  and  complete* 

Bajputa  are  faliin«r  in  the  world.  The  armies 
they  have  furnished  has  exhausted  the  material ; 
infanticide  has  diminish  their  numbers  :  and 
their  wives,  shut  up  like  those  of  mahomedans, 
give  no  aid  in  agriculture.  Over  great  tracts, 
the  rajpnt  are  a  feeble  minority.  In  some  parts, 
however^  the  agricultural  Rajput  villages  are 
strong  and  numerous,  every  Rajput  is  free  and 
equal*  the  land  is  divided  amongst  them  and 
the  conttttane  ia  adminiaiered-  on  demooratio 


prindplea :  wherever  this  is  the  oai^  tisk  intf 
tntions  resemble  tho^e  df  the  Jal  iaaa*       «« 

They  do  not  greatly  revere  hrahada%  M 
the  Rajput  unlike  the  Jat  has  adeplad  foflf  ifi 
the  ceremonies  and  anperatitioiisof  lmMtacail% 
are  very  partiealar  abeiit  easia  marks,  sail  eosK 
onoe  a  day  with  great  fuss  and  every  mis  ki 
himself.  *Their  daughters  are  married  ta  wa 
of  the  best  tribes  and  their  widows  sts  arf 
permitted  to  re-marry,  and  it  is  the  poiittf 
honour  aa  to  their  danghtei^s  maniagsii  iJH$ 
led  to  the  practice  of  infanticide*  h 

The  north  eastern  Punjab  and  Cii  8i£ 
districts  seem  to  have  first  been  a  B^dii 
then  a  Rajput  country  and  sobsequeatly 
vanoed  upon  by  the  Jat.  It  is  not  dear  whctlMf 
the  Bhatti  of  Rhattiana,  were  origioally  lUj]^ 
or  really  are  Tuti  or  Jat,  ^/J 

But 'from  Bhattiana  northwards,  MM 
villages  are  scattered  about  in  eoaaW 
able  numbera  amongst  the  Jat  and  ttosiik 
traces  of  more  extensive  Rajput  poweaiiwsg 
The  Rajputs  seem  to  be  here  undergoiagpKhjj 
submersion.  But,  in  the  extreme  aw^  ^ 
Baree  and  adjoining  Doaba  of  the  PaigsK' 
ia  atill  a  strip  immediately  under  the  hillsw 
may  be  classed  with  the  adjoining  bill  eou 
still  mainly  Rajput,  Even  in  Rajputansh 
per  though  it  has  Rajpnta  for  the  dw 
race,  the  population  ia  much  more  Jat 
Rajput,  the  Jat  extending  continnoaily 
the  Indus  to  the  Ganges.  The  gr»tsf 
Rajput  population  anH  ancient  power  aatf, 
was  on  the  Ganijes  :  since  vanquisW  ' 
by  the  mahomedans,  the  principal 
families  have  retired  into  the  comj 
unfruitful  country  to  which  they  gite 
name,  but  where,  ncvertheleas,  the  M 
the  most  numerous  part  of  the  popn 
Before  the  Rajputs  were  driven  back 
Ajoodea  and  the  Gangea,  norther*  B^p 
was  partitioned  into  amall  Jat  republici. 
more  open  parts  of  Rajpntaaah  are  si 
amongst  the  Meena,  the  remains  of  the  I 
man  popnhition,  the  Jat  and  the  domi 
Rajput,  but  the  Jat  possess  the  largest  » 
in  the  cultivation.  The  southern  and  morel 
parte  of  Rajputanah  ia  much  occupied'^ 
Meena^  the  Mhair  and  BhiUnd  the  pie^ 
of  Malwa  ia  occupied  by  Rigput,  Kanbi 
Jat.  Rajpnta  and  Jats  occupy  the  plains ' 
of  the  Salt  Range,  and  seem  later  *  " 
than  the  Brahmans.— ((7awi|)Wt  PP-^ 

Briefly,  the  Rajput  race  now  occupy 
north  and  west  of  the  Punjab,  south^ 
to  Behar  and  Benares,  and  southwardi 
the  left   bank  of  the  Indus  to  Malws, 
and   Cutch  and   give   to  their  south 
holdings    the    name  of   Rajasthaca  or' 
putana.    They  are  no  doubt  ofAtjalje 
and  are  part  of  a  later  moveBrtat  ^J^ 
branch    wfco  ottne^dwwtt  by  *  Mn*"**" 
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•od  up  to  tlie  latest  dates  have  shown  them- 
id?es  a  brafe  people,  delighting  in  war  and  in 
bloodshed. 

The  three  Sclcar  IhfTUuUes  are  :— 

1,  Orahilote  or  Gehlote  with  34  sakha  or 
bsoches,  of  whieh  the  Sisodea  is  the  most 
distinguished.  The  rana  of  Udayapur  is  a 
GrahOote. 

S.  JEUhtore,  said  to  be  descended  from 
lams  by  Kusa,  his  second  son.  It  has  24 
bnnobes,  and  the  raja  of  Jodhpur  or  Marwar 
beioop  to  this  tribe. 

3.  Kachhwaha,  also  sprang  from  Kusa.  The 
ngihof  Jejpore  ia  of  this  tribe.  It  has  13 
kofcri  or  hooses. 

His  Zunmr  Djfnasiif  is  sprang  from  the 
noon,  Soma,  imp  Chandra,  through  Yadu  or 
iadi»  and  ia  called  Yadu  cnr  Jadu.  It  has  ei^ht 
hnclMS,  of  whieh  the  Jhaieja  and  Bhatti  in 
Caleb  and  J^aulmur  ara  the  naost  powerful. 

Tbe  A^fuhOa  ha?o  Ibar  tribes  and  87 
winches,  ?iz : 

1*  Primara  35  branches.  I  3   Chalukya  16  „ 
1  Parihara  13         „        |  4.  Chonhon  24  ^ 

,  la  the  36  jojal  tribes  an  others  the  origin 
,sf  which  ia  nol  known,  aoob  as 

Chaom  or  Clm*   Sarwaya 
van.  '  Sari. 

Aspa* 
Jelwa. 


4UorTakahak. 
vit  or  Jat  of  the 
^fsojab,    JunnU 
^Oangoa. 


'ArittnakwaHana 
^fisUL 


or 


DaU. 

Qor. 

Doda. 

Garhwal. 

Chandela. 


Birgnjar. 

Sengar. 

8ikh«rwnl. 

Bais. 

Dahia. 

Johya. 

Mohil. 

Niknmba. 

Kajpati. 

Bnbirya. 

Dahima.— 


Bundela. 

|.  The  Bajpata  in  the  south  and  west  of  Malwa 
pd  in  Mewar  are  called  Hangari,  a  name  tbe 
phifation  of  which  ia  obscure. 
.Almost  all  bindua  who  have  token  to  sol- 
ming,  Mahrattas,  aborigines  and  Jats  claim  a 
Imput  origin,  n  recognition  of  the  auperior 
llW^al  qaalities  of  the  rsjput  race* 

JRi^pata  of  the  N,  Wealerfthilla  ara  ethno- 
pgHalljaiMielkpHBerattd  fnev  race  thaA  thoae 
».the  pfauna,  bnteren  ihi^  assert  that  tMr 
iceeton  oameiiram  Ayodia  or  Oodh, 

Ijtl^iMCttla  ilfli^pttff.— The  font  Agnikola  or 
nb^  tribes,  the  Ghoban,  Solnnki,  Power  or 
SlQnmr,  and  the  Piurihar,  are  now  mainly  found 
i  the  tract  from  TJjain  tp  Bewah  near  Benares- 
Ha  unnamed  progenitors  of  these  races  seem 
irIiaTe  been  invi^ers  who  sided  wiKh  the 
Nthminn  in  their  warfares,  partly  with  the  old 
Ihatlriy  partly  with  increasing  schismatics,  and 
krUjr  with  Gimco-Baotrians,  and  whose  war- 
ke-BMrit   ttiwdftaa  ttrntfy  aid  andr  sabeo- 


quent  conformity,  got  them  enrolled  ss  ''  Are- 
born,*'  in  contra-distinction  to  the  solar  and 
lunar  families.  TheAgnikula  are  now  mainly 
found  in  the  tract  of  country  extending;  from 
Oojein  to  Bewah  near  Benarea,  and  Mount 
Aboo  is  asserted  to  be  the  place  of  their  mira- 
culous birth  or  appearance.  Vikramajeet,  the 
champion  of  brahminism,  according  to  common 
accounta  was  a  Power. 

.  The  Chak%man  or  Choham  has  been  the 
most  Tsliant  of  the  Agnikula,  and  not  of.  them 
only,  but  of  the  whole  Rajpoot  race,  its 
branches  (sak'ha)  have  maintained  all.tb«  vigour 
of  the  original  atem;  and  the.  Uara,  the  Kbee- 
chee,  the  Deora,  the  Sonigurra  and  others  of 
the  twenty-four,  have  their  names  immortalized 
in  the  song  of  the  bard.  The  derivatiqu  of 
Ghoban  is  coeval  with  his  fabulous  birth  from 
the  four-handed  warrior  Okatoor^oaja^  Cha- 
toar^baka  Vira^  The  Chohan  traqe  their  de- 
scent from  Prithi  raj.  They  are  found  ail  over 
the  N.  W.  Pro? inces,  also  in  Malwa  and  Bajas- 
tban,  in  Central  India,  in  Bajor,  Pratapnir, 
Chakamagar  and  Maochana.of  which  last  the 
raja  of  Mainpuri  is  the  head,  and  is  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  Chohan  clan. 

The  Purihara  or  Pritifaara;  is  scattered  aver 
Bajasthan,  bat  do  not  seem  to  have  any  in- 
dependent chieftainship  there.  At  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Cohari,  the  8ind,and  the  ChnmbuJ, 
there  ia  a  colony  of  this  race,  which  has  given 
ita  name  to  a  commune  of  twenty-four  villages, 
besides  hamlets,  Mtaated  amidst  the  ravines  of 
these  streams.  Mundawnr  (elaasically  Mundo- 
dri)  was  the  capital  of  the  Purihara  and  was 
the  chief  city  of  Marwar  which  owned  the  sway 
of  this  tribe  prior  to  the  invasion  and  aettle- 
ment  of  the  Bahtore  elan.  The  Purihara  ia 
the  least  of  the  Agnikula.  They  never  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Bajasthan. 
—(mu,  OUm.  Tod.  i.  p.  106.  Histm^ 
of  the  8%kh9t  Oapi.  Ommin^hum^  p.  19.) 

^Chueret  rc^puU, — Several  tribea  of  Rajpoots 
and  Kat'hi  are  found  in  the  peninaula  of  Quze- 
rat  or  Kattiwar,  within  the  66th  and  Tlnd 
degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  the  20th  and 
S3rd  of  north  latitude.  The  inhabitants  of  tha 
province  maybe  classed  nnder  the  foUowing 
heads : — 

a.  Rajpoot,  amongat.  whom  there  an  several 
tribes,  alaading  in  power  and  wealth  thua :  1. 
JhaR||ah  ;  2.  JhaUah  ;  3.  Qoil,  and  4  Jetwah. 

h.  Eat'hi,  of  whom  there  are  three  fsmiliea, 
Walla,  Khaeher,  and  Khooman.  They  are 
originlaily  of  the  same  stocky  bat  have  now  their 
respective  districts. 

c,  Kuli,  Kant,  and  diordi,  called  Bawar. 

i\  Kunbi,  Mar>  Ahir,  Rhebaio,  and  Urn 
other  indoalritNia 
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TAe  Jhmrefaff ,  ^  ihe  most  powerlnl  i^nd 
numerous  of.Uie  n|)pQot  tribes  pi  Ou^^nit  and 
possess  ail  tni%  w^^teni  pari  of  the  ^peainsula. 
Tbey  m  a  JurjBincb,of  tae  family  of  the  rao  of 
iEotehy  wbo  in  coua^queDoe  of  intes^ipe  feudf, 
left  their  country  about  A.  D.  800  ;  and  having 
crossed  the  j&unn,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
ICutch,  establidhjed  themselves  upop  the  ruins 
of  the  Jetwah  rajpoots  and,  a  few  petty  maho- 
medan  authorities  which  at  that  time  existed  in 
Halar.  The  -  Jhareja  are,  also  >  said  to  traoe 
their  origin  from  Jhara,  a  ehief  of  the  maho- 
medan  tribe  of  the  Sunnna  of  Sindh.  The 
lands  appear  to  have  been  divided  in  common 
among  the  whole  tribe,  the  teelat,  or  eldest 
branch  of  the  family,  reserving  to  itself  the 
largest  portion,  whilst  the  bh'yaud  or  brother- 
hood held  their  respeetive  villages  by  a  pure 
feudal  tenure.  The  duthiws,  amongst  them, 
the  Bharwnttia,  acted  with  great  violence.  If 
he  failed  in  getting  flobks,  he  seised  the  persons 
of  such  villagers  as  he  could  find,'  and  •  carried 
them  off.  These  were  styled  bhan,  or  captives, 
fdr  whose  release  sums  of  money  were>  demand- 
ed. The  life  of  a^Bharwnttia  wasooe  of  blood 
aiid  rapine,  unlU«he  was  killed,  or  by  the  fury 
of  his  feud  he  compelled  his  chief  to  grant  him 
Mdresa ;  and  theiMCority  of  <ihaVon  (roUgions 
persons)  and  Bhat  (Bards)  raoea  h,a!^ing  bean 
given  on  bolb  sides, .  the  outlafri.and  hia  family 
.lotamed  to  their. homes  .and  oocupations  in 
perfect  seoority. 

T&»  £hiyma  of  Kattiiwar,  still  preserve  a 
great  portion  jof  that  spirit  of  hospitality  for 
•  which  their  anoes^s  .were  celebratsd. 

All  the  inhabitants  .of  Guaerat  [see  .m^ueh 

addicted    to   opium  and    spirituoua  •  Jjiquors. 

A  custom  prevails  tbrooghoHt ;  the  AQunikry,  of 

ereetuig.  a  ^stone  to  the  ms/nory  of  t  those  who 

havC'died  &:violeot  death ;.  but  it  appears  to  be 

.  now  common,  also^to  those  who  have  departed 

.  in  the  course  lof  nature.    This .  atone  is  ^sailed  a 

paUia  I  it  vi^QfMmblea  a>Kuropean  grav^^ne,  has 

.  the  name^  date,,f  nd  mode  of  death  engraven, 

and  is  surnj^qunted  by  a  roughly  executed  Bgure, 

repipesenting  tfa^e  manner  in  which  the  deoeas6d^ 

^fell.    Thus  ypu  see  ihem  on  horsebadk  with 

Rewords  and  pp^ars;  as   al^o  ,o^  foot,  or  on 

carts,  with  .the  jSapde  weapons  j  or  on  vessels, 

"and this  of  ooWiseis  applicable -to  fishermen. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  the  pallia  are  the  sun  an'd 

'inoon  rudely   representsd* 

The  practice  of  •*  traga/'  or  inOioting  aelf- 

wound^,  suicide,  or  the  UMivder  of*  nslptioos, 

,  formed  a  ationg  leaMve  of-,t|ie  m^^erp  of 

:  the  people.    Ihia  praoftios,  which  in  Kattiwar 

.was  ooamoni  to.  ihi  bhat  aad  oharpn  of  both 

sexes,  and  to  brahmans  and   geaseUi,  has  its 

rise  in  relij^iis  ^aupersftition,  9pd   ^tho]agh 

tMgaa.aeldomiWiorea  .rery.lormi.d^ble  aspect, 

still   thej  were   aonisllMiin  ^mm    fflWMf 


IKDU. 

by  the  sierifice  of^  a  j;i:eater  number  of 
"nie  traga  ceremony  borders '  much   upon  Ik 
brahman  practice  of'dharna,  but  is  more  'detesla> 
bie.      The    Gharan,   besides  becoming  sesa- 
rity  for  money  on  .all  occasions,  anid  to,tlie 
amount  91  many  laps  of  rupeea,  alao  beeoms 
what  is  called  fa*il  zamin,  oif  security  for  jood 
behaviour,  and  hazir  zamin,  or  aeenrlty  for  re- 
app^ranee.    The  Bhat  are  more  imoedilislf 
QonnectecLwith  the  Rigput  dans,  and  the  Cham 
with  the  Kaf'hi.    The  two  castes  will  eat  of 
each  othelr's  food,  but  will  not  intermany.  'Ths 
women  of  the  Gharan  and  Bhat  Am/dothel 
in  long  flowing  black  garmenta,  aad  Mmn  a 
sombre,  if  not   actually    horrid    appearaoee. 
They  do  not  wear  many  ornaments,  and  an 
not  restricted  from  appearing  In  ilio^pieasnes 
of  strangers,  aecordinfl>ly,  ia  paaaittfc  a  CShasaa 
Tillage,  the  traveller  is  sometimes  aonioJend 
by  women  who  invoke  blessings  on  Ms  hasd 
by  joining  tbot^Moks  of  their  baa!H,aad  ewdr- 
iag  the^iuMUts  ^f  ,||ieir  .Angsas  in  thai  ffssi- 
tion  over  their  heads.    The  Kat*hi.|rQiMa  an 
large  and  masculine  in  their    figniea,  ofkia 
dressed  in  long  dark  garments   like  the  Chaii|i 
women,  but  have  the  character  df  being  alsri|a 
well  looking,  and  often   lamarkabW  4iandsaaM^ 
They  are  more  <lomeatioated«  than  the  Hqpnal, 
and  confine  th9ins9lires  .solely. to  tha  ^iii^^f 
their  families.     They  1^  often  bridea  aiaw^ 
teen  and  ais^en  years  of /Sge,  ^hiqh  mff  n^ 
baUy  account  for  the  strengt)i  and  .v^goar  (if 
the  race.  •  A  Kat'hi  (Will  do  .M^Mng  of  jmf 
consequenq^  without  qq^fUing  hja  .wi^  ||M 
Charan,  and  ibe  in  gen^i^l)  guided  by  tl 
vice.    In  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the 
tribe  .there  is  a  t|»pe.  of  the   custom 
amof^st  tlfe  Gond  f^^  Kol|f^#a  ^•eag^jl 
in  almost  all   Indian  .cMtes.    The   Kijij(i.4|p 
become  a  husband  must  be  a  vavisber»Jhe 
attack  with  his  frieuds  and  followera  IfiB  1 
wherif)  his  betrothed    resides^  aad   carry 
off  by  force.  In  ancient  times  ibii 
a  trial  6f  strength  than  of  courage ; 
and  clubs  W^te  usi^  without   resenre  toth 
assault  and  tepel,  and  the  dtsaj)pininted  lo^ 
not  unfrequehtfy  compiled  to  'retire^ 
with  bruises,  4«d  wait  for  a  ttoM  »i 
oce^sMMi.    Thtf  ^MldeiMid  the  Misstgr  <qiC 
iag  her  lover^  idl  the  -aDiaaaa  w^fcir 
and  the  dppddition  oeasM  whoa 
;was  once  gainst  iby  the  aa|a|l|ui^  aad 
thpn  bravely    wpn,  sulMnitted    wiUii 
canied  pff,by,h^r'champipii.    The* 
not  internn^^nfy.^ith  .aip^    othar 
Katt'hi  follow  rihipiun<iu.xejyiffi< 
hyidu  will  eat  with  them«.   .4 
however,  eat.fopd  dress^jbj  .a 
wprsh^ps  the  cow,  leav)^  fi4vt%,  ^^^. 
he^ ;  and  ^4.9r^.lf^ep  anf.  ote  _ 

4fiWes,i|J|hfflg"»A9r«  HWfi#«Wf#il^; 
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i(Mip'  of  iW  fM6i'(«ybr*'  or^tfa^  siiti), 

Wftiftit,  tWHar;  tb($^  Ahii^aiid'the'Bh^barn, 
rfOM^rkt  ate '  caMvAtbref,  but  uMl  recently 
stfeof  tb^iiil  plunder^  wbdn' oppbittmity 
rflirMi-i-(CU8.  MfiW.Oina: p.'  284C) 

tt  tM^  cbief  raj  put  dfstriiti  of  Bfkanir, 
Aidmeer;  Mkmar;  MeWi^;  AJmiV, '  Ji^ptir, 
Ibdi,  Kotab  and'  M&Iw«,  a  raj  put,  even  of 
Iftbottbh^"  ped^e;  hhi'  a  Mid  and  dignified 
riMmee,  atid  tbeit  womed  are  siugularlj 
jaMurai* 

i'  ¥«i0ar. — (hie  capitjftia  ofMewar,  are  Cbitor 
iidUdayapur,.aiid  ita  rulers,  atyled  "  rana/* 
hi^of  ike  race  ivho  i:u]ed  in  Saurashtra.  Alter 
h  dratruetion  of  tbe  Balhara  nionarcBy  of 
ianahtra,, and. two' centuries  sojourn  of  the' 
^pOyintbeBtiander  desert,  Baph  or'jB'appa 
liqaered  Cbitor,  and  found^  a  neW'dyuaaty, 

JA.D.  727.  The  berediUry  title  was  changed 
m  Gehlote  to  Aditya.    In    1828,  Jewan 
^^na)  Sinb,  tbe  only  surrivor  of  ihe  race  of 
was  on  tbe  throne.  The  bills  of  Mewar 
I  neigbbourbood  are,  however,  still  held 
iginal  tribes.— -l(7amf6eU,j>.  BO.FrtMep, 

Mdvja.'^'ihe  capitals  of  Malwa,  are  ttjja- 

"a  and,  lian'dor.    Ita  rajahs  are  known  from 

writings  of  Xbul  Pazl,  whose  infer maition  is 

to  have  been  furnished    fi^om   Jain 

ibri^iesi    It  would  appear    that    in    early 

I  Itababmah  founded  a  fire  temple,  which 

,.  deairoyed   by  buddblats,  but  restored  in 

C*  840  by  Blilsinji  (Dhanan  J^ya)  a  name jof 

About  ""   " 

•nd 

bands  from  *  hindu   to   mabomedan 

^na,  from  tbe  time  that,  iti  866^  Maldeva 

conquered  by   Sbeilcb  Shah,  father  of  Ala- 

\to  1890,  wlien  Dilawar  Khan  Ohoti, 

>j  of 'Malwa   assumed  sovereignty   in  A. 

IM.^iTh'omak*  Frikiep,  jp.  269.) 

The  Bois  or  JMaTajpoU  aie  pna  of  tbe  ^[ 

racss  and  intarmany.  with  tha«' Choban 

waiia  and'  otbera*    They-  claim  to  have 

^mManjiPaithaaiu  tbf  Dekhan,  and 

dsscenda&ta  of  ita  king.  Salivabaim.  A.  D.. 

laii,;_Tiieise  are  four  riypat  obiefa  near 
i£oMian»  vis.  tbe.rigahs  of  Mob^rbuoi  and 
Pidial,  the  koer  of  Seiaikilla  an4  the  tbakur 
cKbunowaai* 

'^tki'^uOkmaha  tribe,  aire  tbe^niling  nee  in 
of  Jay^r;  itstljaU  a'€iiehbwaha. 

JTh6  MaMi  are  of  tbe  Tadu  Bhansa  race  and 
mln'Jej'suImt^r,  and' give  tb^r  name  to  tbe 
Ibifti  conntry  betweefTHiaat  and  GarbL 
^,ffhf^M^a'\nki^}iviC)se^dtKendtd  from 
Vi'Qmfii^dl'VM^^tM'  KkiaitagMi,  wlio 


sef»ed>in:  mhtMi3)iind'  iii'tb^  ISA'ot  14<li 
century  ittid'giite  their  name  to  that  prdrfncta. 

ThtBdgheltie  a  braneli  of  tbeSisodhya  > 
rajputs  of  Ouzerat,  who  migrated  to  the  Eaat, 
and  gave  their,  uam^  to  BaQbelkund  or  Hewab, 
but  others  of  the  trib^  bavq  spread  through 
BiindelkhanGJ  A|)ahabady  Benai^e^.  Cawnpoxa 
Gorakpur'aiid  Fiinrukbabad.^(  )F»/a.  O^oi.) 

The>  ChtMwr  Chakira  rijpoc*  iribe>  ia 
now  for  tbe  greater  part,  converted  to  mabone- 
daniafla.  Tberb'are  iifew^in  tb^'  ttisAir  district 
and  on  *  the  bdrdera  of  Bikaneer.  Tbougk  * 
pnahomed^n^' they  nevertAielaaa  Telaltt>okarge  of 
Ibe  temAi'  of  Goga'OUauhaiir'a  faiBdotprinoa 
now  ealeamMnai  aaint# 

The  Mocker i  ratputW  M^Wat  w^re' fohndrly 
tiirtAiItor   ' 

Th§  Ckumid  rajput  tribe  are  acattered  in 
various  parts  of  tbe  N.  W.  Provinces,  and  for 
the  most  part  came  from  Muhoba  in  Bundle- 
cund.  Before  tbe  mahomedan  oonqoeat  Huhoba 
appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  princi- 
pality that  extended  to  tbe  Nerbudda,  and  in- 
cluded the.  province  of  Chuoderee,  which  ia 
called  aflertbeir  name;  They  are  styled  Som- 
bunsee,but  tbey  are  not  conaidend  to  be  of 
pure  descent,  and  their  aona  are  carefully  ex- 
eluded  from  marriagea  with  the  highly  clana. 
This  tril^  expelled  the  Baland  tribe  from 
Ajoree,  Bocbur  and  Minapur,— (^Uu>i(.  Sti^* 

Gl088.) 

The  Bir^Jar^oaeot  the  86  royal  racea  of 


^*'Lb.  "i?V''''5!!?!I   *^^^?/T^'    rw»W,   arer  aettled   abng:  Ihe  Jumna  from 

"J^^tl^S'Q^n^!?^'^^"? "^"*^''^^:   BAaii«i  to  lAamra,  aome  are  mahomedana. 
A.  D.  1390,  the  countiy,  repeatedly        ^  j^^,      ^^,^  ^^  j^  ^^  ^  I„jj.    ^ 
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ism  but  I  daimiiig  to  b«  Ohoban  rajputa.  The 
other ^onvtited  Choban,  however,  believe  them' 
to  kavd  been  Jai  and  Oigar.  Tbe  raji  of  Kaah- 
mir  is  a  Dogar.  Id  tka  1 8th  oenliiry  they  oc* 
ciipied'a  oonsidenible  iraet  on  the  bitaka  c^tha 
Sniie}  aa^  made  themaelvea  fonnidafele  to  the 
mahomedan  goteniment  of  Delhi. 

S^pkUb/ihe'Puf^'ta  and  adjofbing  hilb 
are  supposed  to  be  not  'so  high  on  tbe  scale  of 
rajput  ortbodoiy  as  the  Solar  a^d  Lunar  raoea 
of  Ayodiab.  \    .      . 

In  the  lower  DdAb^  tbe  Rijptit^  lake  the 
hindu  royal  deaignationaofBaJa;  Bao,  Bana 
and  Bawat  Many  Bajputa  object  to  hold  tbe 
plough.  Bagpot  dominiona  run  aotttb  of  th^' 
Oogra  and  thence  across  the  Ganges  into  tbe^ 
Anab  district  (Bojpur.) 

The  ranks  of  the  British  Army  of  B^ngd 
were  filled  w^tb  Rajpoots,  Patbaas  and  Brah- 
mins, nearly  all  from  the  provinces  of  tbe  up- 
per Ganges,-  the  inhabitants  of  wbidh  have  be** 
come  greatly  modified  in  oharaeter  by  oMpIettf 
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edBqueatand  mixiare  wiib  sftmigttm.— (Cim^ 
nmgkant^s  Stttary  of  the  SUhs^  p*  183.) 

The  Charon  race,  in  western  ^md  Central 
Iiidhi,  are  Baoes  dwelling  nnder  rajpat  rule  and 
are  the  bards,  heralds,  and  g^enealogists  of  the 
Katth'i  race.  The  Kachili  Charan  are  carriers 
of  gtain',  salt  and  groceries.  The  ICaru  or 
desert  Charan  do  not  engage  in  trade.  Their 
becoming  pers(mal  seenrity  for  an  agreement 
is  suftdenf*  They  v  are  «nalogona  to  the 
Buril. 

Th€  Bhai,  or  Bard»  is  the  herald,  genealoffist 
and  ohionider.  In  western  India  the  Bhat 
has,  like  the  Charan,  the  privilege  of  bbing  se- 
carity  fox  agpreementa.  In  Upper  India,  there 
are  village  commnnitiea  of  Bhat  who  do  not  take 
so  high  aplaee.— ITOs.  Gloss. 

the  Iteena  constitute  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
population  of  Bsjpntanah,  especially  in  the 
Jejpnr  country  between  Ajmir  and  Delhi.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  Mhair,  and 
out  of  their  own  counti^y  are  fine  powerful 
men,  principally  known  as  dacoits. — OampMl^p, 
45.    Colonel  Tod,  writing  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  says  the  Mctena  aflfbrds 
an  etcellent  practical  illustration  of  Menu's 
akibm,  that  '*  thd  ri^ht  in  the  soil  belobgs  to 
hiih  who  first  cleared  snd  tilled  the  land  &**  The 
Baj))oot  conqueror  daims  and  receiTes  the  tri- 
bute of  the  soil,   but  were  he  to  attempt  to 
enforce  more,   he  wotlhi  be  brought  to  his 
senses  by  one  ^f  their  various  modes  bf  self- 
defence-incendiarism,  self-immolaiion,  or  aban- 
donmenl  of  the  lands  iii  a  body.    Thfonghoot 
India,  he  adds,   where  traces  of  originality  yet 
exist,  it  will  invariably  appear  that  the  right 
in  the  soil  is  lit  the  cultivator,   who  main- 
taioa,  evehin-  exile,  the  i4itib  bapoiorca-khoMy  in 
as  decided  a  manner  as  any  freeholder'  in  Bng- 
land.    The  Meena  wore  the  prior  ooeopanta  of 
Mewat  and  Jeypoor,  till  driven    out  by  the 
Bajpnts*    The   most  powerful  dana.  of   the 
Marwar    BIcena  found  shelter  in  a  atrip  of 
oeuntry  at  the  junction  of  Boonda^  Meywar, 
Jeypoor  and  Ajmir,  called  the  Kherar.    They 
are  ^  very  brave^  bold  race.  The  Jeypqcr  Meena 
in  like  manner  have  their  s^.ronghold  at  the  junc- 
tion ofthe.Ulwur,  Jeypoor  ai^d British  districts. 
In  Serohee,  the  Meena  are  still   the  aborigines. 
— {Guhnel  firoc^e^  .*»  Ziteris, — Tod's  Raj^s* 
ihani  Vol.  //.>.  6720 

{JhedaHnemoi  is  a. branch  of  the  Meena  race 
from  whom  sprung  the  Mair  or  Mera  race,  the 
mountaioeers  of  lUgputanah,  one  of  the  aborigi- 
nal races  of  India,  whose  eouutiy  is  styled 
Mairwarra,  or 'Uhe  reaion.of  hills.' 

Th^  Mair  is  a  branch  of  the  Meena  or  Maine. 
The  Mair  is  also  called  Alairote  and  Mairawut  ; 
lUra  is  *  4i  mountain*  in  Sanscrit ;  Mairawut 
and  M^ote^  of  >or  bdongiug  to  the  mountain; — 
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the  name  of  the  AttaBian  monolamMrJU-i 
iota,  has  the  tame  significationL    Maiiwaia 
that  portion  of  the  Aravalli  chain  ' 
Komulmfr  and  Ajmeer,  a  space  of  ahoat 
miles,  in  bngth,  and  varying  in  breadth  frsB 
to  twenty,    fiajpootana  rises  from  three  to ' 
thonaand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Mair  an  a  branch  of  the  Cheeta,  an  im, 
division  of  the  Mena,  a  race  which  oonsists  ef 
many  branches  aa  their  conquerors,theS^i 
All  these  wild  races  have  the  vanity  to 
their  pedigree  with  that  of  their  com 
though  in  doing  so  th^  atigmatiie  themad 
TheCheeta-Menaacoordingly  daim  deseeat " 
a  grandson  of  the  last  Chohan  emperor  of  I 
Unail  and  Anoop  were  the  sons  of  Lakha, 
nephew  of  the  Chohan  king.    Theeocoaut 
aent  from  Jessulmnr,  offering  princess^  of 
house  in  marriage,  but  an  investigatioa 
their  maternal  ancestry  disclosed  that  tkj 
the  issne  of  a  Mena  kept  women  and  Adr 
being  thus  revealed,  they  became  enki  f 
Ajmeer,  and  assodaies  with  their  mateiad 
latives.  ITnail  espoused  the  daughter  of  a  T 
chieftain,  by  whom  he  had  Cheeta,  whose 
oendants  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly  of  po^cf 
Mairwarra.    The  sons  of  CheeU,  who 
the  northern  frontier  near  Ajmer,  became 
homedans  about  fifteen  generations  ago,  i 
Doodha,  the  sixteenth  ffoiti  the  fitudei'  sf 
race,  was  created   Dawad  Khan  by  the 
of  AJmer ;  and  aa   Athoon  was  his  fea 
the  "  Khan  of  Athoon'*  signified  the  d 
the  Mairote.    Athoon  is  still  the  eUsf 
of  the  Mair  race.  Chang,  Jhak,  and  R^MfC 
the  prindpal  towns  a(i|joining  Athoon. 
also  took  a  Mena  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
whose  descendants  hate  cdntinned  true  to 
original  tehents.   Their  chief  places  aie 
Bairaw»ra,  Mundilla,  tc.    The  Bfena  wcii 
ways  notorious  for  their  lawless  habits,  aal 
portanoe  has  been  attached  to  them  so  far  *^ 
as  the  period  of  Beesildeo,  the  odebfated  | 
of  Ajmer,  whom  the  bard  Ghand  states  to 
reduced  them  to   snbmiaaion,   nakiBg 
•Hsatry  water  in  the  streets  of  Ajsmt."  IA 
moiintdneers^  they   brbke  out  whenefcr 
handt  of  power  were  fe^Mo.    The  ICMr 
try  is  sitoated  but  a  veryfew  miles  west 
Ajmefe,  and  is  composed  6f  sneoesdve  i  " 
of  huge  rocky  hills,  the  only  IcVd  oouatiy 
the  valleyt  running  between  theoL    Inm 
sturdy  valour  of  this  race,  the  mlers  ef ' 
never  made  »ny  im^cesdOA  on  them, 
standing  their  vicinity  to  the 
(lence,  for  a  long  period, ,  of  *the 
Hindustan.     In  later  timea  the  H 
the  terror  of  their  lowland  neighboars; 
thcBajpoota,  perhaps,  with  tte  ao)a< 
of  the  RohiUa^  the  branat  mm  it  Ufb 
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mwA.' 


ISBU. 


tilMv  apyroKb^  The  Mbair  pt  tira  Mhainran 
iiib,  peoupj  ibe  Araydi  range  moDiiig  towards 
Ajw.  Taeiic  chiefs  daioi  te  be  of  fiajput 
deiesDt,  but  the  Koli  Bssert  tbeir  relationflhip 
to  them,  and  they  admit  ha?ing  iotermarried 
with  the  Bhii  and  Meena/ amd  Colonel^  Dixon 
Mji  that  /or  handreda  of  yeara^  tbej  ha?e  been 
leeruited  by  refugees  and  all  aorta  of  raacals 
from  Hindnatany  and  they  are  probably  a  very 
nixed  raee.  They  are  described  as  rather  good 
looking.  Colonel  Briggs  states  that  the  Mah» 
nttas  and   Mhairwara  have  their  origin  from 

l.f.W\.    Cole.  Mfth.  Hind.  p.  29», 

The  JBauffri,  is  one  of  the  predatory  tribes  of 
C^trai  India.  Several  ^f  these  tribes  the  Moghi, 
Angri,  Bheel,  9ondi,  and  Bheel»lah>  in  the 
IBth  eentnry,  were  for  many  years  the  worst 
eaeniea  to  the  proaperity  of  this  country. 
The  two  prineipal  were  the  Baugri  and  Moghi, 
vbs  same  to  Central  India  originally  from  the 
*oteni  narls  of  India,  chiefly  from  the  neigh* 
bourbood  of  Cbittore.  The  Moghi  hardly 
piiMd  the  Chnmbttl,  but  the  Baugri  settled  in 
tba  eastern  fMrts  of  Malwa  in  considerable 
Bttmbeia :  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
oeanny  the  Solunkee  Bigpoots  introduced  no 
^  than  Tour  hundred  of  them  to  garrison  the 
■■tU  {pit  of  Suttanbaree  in  Bersiah  in  which 
dittriet  and  others  in  its  vicinity  there  had 
^  for  a  long  period  many  settlers  of  this 
Inbe.  The  Baugri  are  a  veiy  braTc  race  of 
Mn,  and  though  they  till  the  soil  and  pursue 
Mpations  of  industty  from  neceasity,  their 
Mmrite  pursuits  were  thieving  and  plunderingv 
bi  these  arts  they  were  at  once  expert  and 
Mtd,  They  were  aho  mercenary  sokliers, 
'^  to  serve  any  one,  and  tto  engage  in  any 
Mte  for  prey.  The  Baugri  were  foot  soldiers, 
their  jamadars  or  leadera,  wHiom  they  obeved 
DpKeitly  were  usually  moonled^  Whenever  they 
Btik,  they  lemein  in  colonies  and  even  when 
^  or  four  familfea  fix  on  a  small  village, 
b^  live  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants. 
hia  tribe^  though  scattered,  preaerved  a  corres- 
ledencey  which  made  them  formidable  enemies 
^  internal  peace  of  eny  country  in  which 
iqr  were  numerous.  There  were  not  more  than 
^ve  hundred  in  the  countries  of  Bagur  and 
mol,.and  their  immediate  vicinity.  The. 
mah  and  Ghxqur  of  Hindustan  who  have 
md  in  Central  India  (though  the  greater 
^^ion  of  them  are'  cultivatora)  have  not 
IStttteB  -  tbe  habits  of  their  ancestors  ;  and 

R of  these  classes  have  distinguished  them- 
es expert  and  successful  thieves  and 
Am.  The  same  may  be  aaid  of  tbe  Gond 
10  inhabit  its  southern  frontier. — MaholvlM 
niraJ  India^  Vol,  ILp.  18^. 
He  aborigineapf  Centnil ladia^. reverence  in 
eild  inoflenaive  weyi  the  suHy  moon,  tiger 


and  bhnt  or  household  apurita.-  They  use 
tiger's  daws  aa  chamsb  heap  up  oainii^  anidtiw 
bita  of  raga  to  trees,  bat  ia  then  lasrjthey  le-* 
semble  the  hindu. 

The  Naikra,  a  tribe  in  the  hills  of  Udipur 
are  aaid  to  be  like  thefBhil,  bat  less  humanized* 
"-^Gsmpbdl,  pp.  80  45*6. 

The  Oo^far,  are  a  numeroua  raee  in  the  N. 
Western  Provinces,  of  India,  formerly  notori* 
oQsly  predatory,  but  gradually  becoming  mom 
settled  to  habita  of  peaceful  industij.  Their 
importance  migr  be  rated  by  their  having  givea 
name  to  the  provincea  of  Goqjerat  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  India,  and  toOooJerat  ia  the 
Fupjab ;  also,  a  great  part  of  the  diatrict  of  Saba- 
runpoor  was  called  Goojerat  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  By  the  Ooq{ar,  themselves,  it 
was  said  to  consist  of  three  parte,  and  the 
division  is  known  amongst  them  to  this 'day; 
and  is  usually  adopted  in  ordiaarj  ooaverse^ 
They  are  sometimes  considered  to  be  among 
the  prior  ooeupanta  of  India  and  have  been  ao 
reekooed  by  Tod,  wbo,  likewise^  dejakres  theaa 
to  be  a  tribe  of  ri\ipoota.  Sir  B.  Jenkins  aaya 
that  in-  the  Nagpur  territory,  they  oonaider. 
themselves  to  be  Bigpoots,  desoeadants  fron 
Lava,  Kiama's  second  son,  and  according  to  tfaia 
descent,  if  authentic  they  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  be  so  consideied.  The  Goojar  aie 
spread  all  over  the  Delhi  tenriltory,  the  Upper 
Doab  and  Upper  Bohileund,  and  they  enume^ 
rate  84  different  tribea.  In  Delhi,  tbe  chief 
tribes  are  the 


Ghamwjtn, 

Khtife, 

Rowal. 

K'hutana, 

Bmaoear 

In  the  Doab,— 

.  • 

Sookul,  , 

Jindhor, 

Budkana, 

Byale, 

Poelwan, 

Kuaane, 

Mavee^ 

Bntar  Adhana^ 

Rdnsa, 

Rat^hee, 

Choehe  Kulaeean, 

Khoobar, 

Bhuttee, 

Rammyn, 

Moondnh, 

Kmoonee^ 

Khare, 

Rudahun, 

Buleanr, 

Kagree^ 

Tbuhnr, 

Dade, 

Chotknae, 

Goraee 
Eunana. 

In  Bobil 

cund,— 

1 

Butar 

MQU^                    1 

Jindhur, 

K'hoobar. 

Sooradnsr 

Muhynsee, 

Fhars, 

Poorbur, 

Kosane. 

Jattee, 

w 

All  these  tribes  intermarry,  on  terms  of 
equality,  the  prohibited  Got  or  dan  being  only 
those  of  the  father,  mother,  and  paternal  and, 
maternal  grandmother.  The  Gocjar  race  haa 
largely  pressed  into  the  central  provinces  of« 
Ceutral  India  and  have  settled  down  to  agri* 
cultural  purauits,  and  those  in  Hoshangaliad 
and  Nimar  are  good  farmera*  In  1811,  Cohmel 
Tod's  duties  caUed  him  to  a.  survey  amidat  the. 
ravines  of  the  Chumbul  of   the  tract  called 
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flto6j!ir|tf,  a  d&mt  IciliaibiM  by  the  G^jar 
Mb^^  Ttfibiflettt  aM  kfde^iidtof,  fiker  tbe 
sou  of' Eton,  Ateir'  btiad  t^imtettrf  fiian  and 
every  maa's  hand  againat  thfetii,  about  the 
middle' of  the*  (Eighteenth  century,  their  Aomlnal 
prince,  &)or(g  Mul^  tiie  Jit  ehm  of  Bbnrtpove^t 
had  pursued  exactly  tho  samQ .  plan  tcnvarda  the 
popidation  of  theae  filiates,  whoni  hie  captured 
td'  a  night  aftaek»  that  Jhnttieja'  m  td  the 
Takahac,  at  desertbed  in  the  Kfwhabarat,  he 
€fir«w  them  into  pitd'  Wil^  combustibrdt^  atafd 
i6taally  <hus  consumed  th'em.  DtiriVig"  f&e 
mutiny  and  rebellibn  of  1157-58  it  Northern 
Itadia;  many  of  the  Gujara  of  Hindbatiin  agdn 
fih^e'  plav  to  their  predatdry' ptopet^dties'-^ 
triers  j^ajafihan,    Vol.  t-^JSttio^k  Supp, 

Ott^,-^Iiea  beft^een'  Kcpaul  ahd'flfa  N. 
W.  ProVincet^.  it  oontaina  txi'  mii^iftaiba.  In 
the  (}dndah  dS^triidt,  the  boundai^  i^  oif  the 
ridgb  6f  the  fii^t  ittnge  bf  loW  but  abrupt  hilU 
ef  the  Hiiiiilayk ;  elsewhere  it  la  ib'  the  plkina' 
and  ia  a  part  of  the  alluvial  Vvllisy  of  the!  Gab. 
g€B  and  of  abme  of  ita  Ifibutariea.  It  oonaiata 
df  12  i^^enoe  diatri^ta,  in  4  diviaiokitf,  with  an 
avert  of  24;060a4.  nrileaiand  a  population  of 
11,23E,«68. 


MMkatnedaHi, 

3y«d  frli679 

Sludkh,  Milha,  tfalik 


Panjabi 
iSikh 
Saraok 
Kprajahi  ...  166,561  [  Vaiafaj« 
Nathan,  Xliandan  ko- 
hilla  191,880 

Hoghul  ...  2l3,672 
MaKamedan  Coiiverts 
from  higher  Caste*. 
Bhale  Sultan  1,699 
KhanasEda  ...  2,093 
Bajpoot  ...  6,775 
Mewate  ..<  2,140' 
Converts  from  d6  ibw 
Eincbo  Ocutfti. 


Brahman 

Bengali 

Jat 

Jain 

Kahatrya 

Kayath 

Khatri  < 

Kaahmiri 

Marwari 


l,3t7',808 

128 

10,845 

56 

662,946 

148,923 

13,374 

219 

74 


Ahir 

Banya 

Bhat* 

Barttcrii^' 

Chamar 

Dhobi 

Paraee 

Teli. 

K^aliair 

Roree 

Eurmea 

Loha.r 

Lodhar 

Mall 

Murao 

Nao 


931 

4 
241,466 

1,167,499 
143,362 

•     621200' 
184,644' 

l,OBO,4|67 
16.1,004 
649;74r 
213,9^9 
288,263 
360,173 
764,422 
122,573' 
350,907' 
107,732 
406,868 
22b,7te 


ne-  Nor&i  Wdti  Profrincek  ttivStoty  iii 
pon€i«af  and  i^vOine  div&ion  of  IftritlU  ladh, 
#itb  an  atba^of  88,69D  ^uare  x^ilea,  rpopob- 
tibn  of  30,086,098,and  arcvenue  of  3,94i,nT, 
divided  into  36  diatricta.  It  ilea  betwieli  L 
25^  Sl^irfnd  80^  rif.  and^  W4''atifl  WW 
E.  The  pi^vailfng  Uilguagea'ai^  the  Oordbe^ 
PahM,  Hhdi  ahd^NagaH. 


mndeo9  2G,^U,0\'!/m  t 
BjMhmin  ...  8,451,e92. 
Kshatrya...  2,827|768, 
Vaiaya  ...  1,0^1, $60 
Sudnl^  .  ...  l)B,804,50fl^ 
Buddhia  iBid:Jain.7«,609 
Paraeer      ,^  120 

Sikh 1,486 

Other  i«ligioua 
8*otk'    ...         IW,^ 

Two-thirda   of  the  populatioo  ate  afiffi 
in  agrioultural  purauita,  . 

Soldien      4..  20^454 

Prieata.       ...  176,701 

I'undita      ...  40,344 

Doctora      ...  1 1,828 

SehtwirmiiatM  5;Sl2^ 


iMakomeddua  4,10MK 
^otfclaaified  2,a07,f7f 
Sheikh  ...  1,U0,»» 
Pathan  ...  515^ 
Syed  ...  17*,IW 
Aioghnl  .1.  4l,Y4t 
Ohriatiia*  Via  30^1 
,  fiaropeaa ...  iXJSU 
Mixed  ...  tM 
KatWe     ...        itffB 


Drnggiata  ...  18,497 

Sargeona     ...  V7|468 

;  Actors         ...  .    ^509 

idonjurora   ...  1,970 

HMiiri»-pa!nieM'  140 

M«iiriohiBia   .»  1^20 

I^aneing'glrla.  -  6/)6e 

Dp.      bojna  384 


BopedaMtfB 
Bfttdaandawbrtijtg 
dervaati  ...  1**^^ 
Water  cairieia  154,JB 
BarbArti'  ...  Mm 
^Vhahemiaa,...  WjJI 
Qvmocipara  ...  'JJ'J^ 
Inn-keepen ...    ^C 

Buyers,  •eU«ri...8H2 

Carriera      ...  w,W 

Xiand  |ft«pHit«ii    _ 

and  tikfal^ilHin 

i;«abonreia 


fV)odaiid>dftDkmakefca...       ^'  ... 

Arts  and  Mechai^ica.««         

Dealers  in  metala...      

I,      tp    VegtBtable'snhetancea  ... 

„      „    AHii&al 
Beok^aetterar...         ^; 
G<^d  and  Silver  amilha 


••• 


Kon^prdduciipe  and  Indeftsik. 

./.  479^161  fEav-pianan   ^ 
M.   26,805 1  Hakert  of  Gtfka 


Afhfigines. 
Donst'  I4;9fi5^ 

Nat-  13,093) 

Pahari  and  others.    30 


I. 


dThere  are  thirty  ordera  of  rehgioua  mendi- 
canta,  amougat  whdm  are. 


Obah&tni' 
Jogi' 


•♦• 


4(^,999 
8,642 


8&d'htt 


•  •• 


9,828 


•J. 
Pr«atiitutea 
Eunueha 
Pimps     ...      •.. 
Mbotfuen".."  .*• 

Aitda-rak^te^  ... 

Pedigrae  nla« 
kara.    •••      •«« 

Flatterera  for 
g^in    ... .    ••• 

Tajgabond ..    ••• 

HduM-paintw; 

jDiaoldafiy  (badK 

j    maaah)..*    ... 

iGfrave-diggera... 


251 
821 


marks 
Wrestlen...    — 
CAuliieiii^..   ••• 

Infonner*** 

'  BaofrDian.M ,  %** 
226'  I  Fortune4aIkra' 


119 
28 


1 

l«i 

974 
97 


Mianca 


..« 


HuoelUiiaaaa,^' 


At  tUe  chnifna' IheM  WfeH<  8*  AVhba;  9t)  Ab^^L 
i^latf  Kegh>ea^  ISO  Iraki  (Turklah  iVrabia),' 
]f^  J^iriH  St9  F^raimiai  anti  10  Tuika^ 


The  Ftffk/a^  bat  3d  retettucf  di     ^ 
area'  of  101,829  aquafe  nrilea;  with  a- 
tion  of  17,61  li4»8  rtfer*  thaiihalfrf> 
or  9,408,810  a^e  agriculthril,  abi  M 
are  not  directly  connected  with.tha.w 
population  ia  1T3  to  the^^uari  "BB*^, 
frtitf  BWfh'JtiUWilAur  xSlTM  m^ 
Otfrajat  and  in-d^rt  Mdblfatf. 

14i 


mDU. 


V^fA^ 


OridUmt,   28,554,^   [ 

Baropeftn  ...  I7|574 
KoraniQ  ...  8.879 
AmIbc...    ^.      2,601 

001...    M.  5,070,231 
^d ^,lSf,64d 

UM  ...     «o,es6 

.  ntun...  .M  / 

!9«looeh......  ! 

MM(f  ;Bh»tlB,  €hib, 

1,809,?^ 
S7,88« ' 
26,4;i<i 

lM9i8 

38,3:15 

17,329 

2,7.15 

18,^17  • 

'180^ 

424^095 
12,7^4 
54,969 
280^950' 


••f 


.••• 


»t« 


M* 


H%udoo8,and  Sikhi^ynz, 

ywiau*  ,.  2^488^22 
Brahmins .  800,547 
Kliattn  ...       •84,829 

g^ipoota,  flill.8]ll4M 

rlainf... 


••• 


v» 


Banyft 

ss*  •■ 

Jat... 

Slainbo|i.. 
Kalal,..  . 
Kaneyt   . 

(Hher  Ct:eed§9  tIs. 
Buddhinand  Jain. 


••• 


I... 


^•^ 


121,12,9 

287,958 

477,269 

)2B/M8 

14,978 

17J9? 

47^/90 

l;876,091 

9,212 

}I2>81^ 

112,488 

57,J8I 

26,405 

86,269 

U5,2&f 


Bhoti 

BhAbak 

.VariooB 

Sanaftt 

Baoriali 

'Kirnee 


378 
14,091 
2i,82l 

414 

40,^69 

19,141 

8,179 


gjk  Chamar   are  'included    amh^ngit     the 
loot  and  Sikh  ai|id  »re  B54yf  06  in  Dum- 

or  ^i€»^.*-Tl^ir.Bhil  ^  op6  pf  tbe  maiijr 
w|lp  entered  I^idia  priar  to  the  ^rvan  raqe 

ijieTijput,  904  .beiea  ioco^d  jby  tho  IfAe^r 
lU.iototbe  8eolvdp4!fo;rerttr«Qt8,  There 

miny  such  trihe»  in  Cep^Ai   lo^iay  the 

Ahir.and  Opf{jiir,t0a^Qfthe!qDvdweUing 
||be  foreat  traciU  of  ^heiBpn,,  Ne^^Mdda^  iM^d 
'mnddy,  the  mottnAaiiAa  of  ^ai^ooja,  a^d 
Nagyor^,  a  Wf^af^  of  tbe^a  l^ifg  atill  but 
romoiiecl  frqiv  si^v^^g^  li{Q,  afd  whose  dia- 
aie  99  jFuripua  as  their  mani^^.    These 
floplei^t ip  Ih»  Q^lUd  ikfl  'tooief  the  ^eitrtb/ 
;'cli9di)9n  jof  thjB  (prefit/  nrli|)|B  ti^ieir  ^i^<r 
ron,  the  rajpoou  .aprcK^gii^  <^Mal  4ef  ownt, 

Lionel  Tod  writing  in  the  >e«rl]r  part  of 
19th  i)ent«vy,  Mil  4ia  KTV^n^;  p,  i64) 
'takingaeoetionof'ahoittek'igrflfil^ain  tbe 
Aravalli,  from  the:  aseent  ^t  the  daplrMl 
it  '(UdipuV),tpaififiiig  throogh  Oi^una, 
iir)a«iid  Mirpoor,'to  theireiiters  *de8eefit 
^irohi,  tbe^laad  Is  Milibited  by  eominuni- 
ef  tbe  aboriginal'^paces,  Ilfliig  in  ji  etale  tt 
ral  itod  ialmofl^^v^^  ARdepeii(dence,  own- 
BO  paramooDt  :poiMr»  |njr4Dg  ne  tribute, 
•ith  all  tbe  simplicity  of  republioe,  their 
with  the  title  ofrawut^  being  here* 
Ths'tawut  of  the  Og^n^  poppnun^,  in 
i|>l,Tod>  ti^q^  cpuld .  aaM|^l))ft  fif  ^  t  I^p|^a9ff4 
ja|t4  a^exal  ptlwfs  qq\x%  ;pn  Of cftaions^ 
«9^lf44e|a^q,l^^       Their  babita- 


tiona  iiie^i^W^d'ti^g^^^^*^*^^  in  IHMtt 
rude  hamlets  .  pear  th^  paatur^  lOr  plap^  of 

defence* 

The  Bbiiioh^bit  ttie  northern  part .  of  the 
pbain  ofghaaU  r unplug  inland  pai;aUel  with 
the  ppaat  of  Malabi^f  Pp  onp  aide  they  arp 
bord/ered  by  the  ^oU^.  and  on  another  by  ihe 
Gonfl  ,af  Jp^dwwa/  '  Jiiey  .qsflae  prpjpwupntly 
jmd  qpjbvonxably  b^fprp  their  British  rnlera,  in 
tbe  early  pait  of  ihe  ^dih  cfintnry.  Poring  tbe 
isoateals  for  aupreniaoy  ip  £.handeah  between 
tbe  Mfthrat^ae  aad  the  Jnahomedan  MoghuUfrom 
wbioh  j;i  iL.  D^  1 8D3  A  ^e^rful  fanunp  rp«u]ted  in 
the  country  porth  of  Ahmednuggur,  thelVhole 
of  tbe  Bhil  race  foriped  into  ganga  of  plunder- 
iag  aasassina,  and  3$tt^ng  them  occupied  the 
Britiah  Goyernnent  ftpvi  1825  to  1833.  But 
their  ^adinesa  to  become  predatory  haa  inarlLed 
then»  aa  bold^  dar^g,  and  predatory  marau- 
der^,  ^d  ooeaaionally  mercenariea,  but  invaiji- 
^bly  plunderer^.  Tho  jiorthern  part  of  the  x^haio 
of  ghauta^  iMid  the  country  at  3,ta  base,  ia  in- 
habited by  the  Bhil  •  that  part  to  the  aouth  of 
Bauglan  and  the  country  #t  ita  baae^aa  far  aouth 
^  3aaaein,  ia  inhpbited  by  the  Koli^  a  tribe 
aompwh^t  reiemblipg  tjbue  BhiJ^  but  morp  civi- 
liaed  and  leaa.prpdatorv.,  The  Bheel  poaeeaa 
thp  eaatpm  part  pf  the  range,  and  pU  tho 
brpnphea  that  rpn  out  from  it  towards  the  eaat, 
aa  ^  aa  aonjt^  pf  iPoona  i  jthey  ey^  /spread 
pyer  the  pf aipa  to  tbe  PP^,  pvpedaily  north  of 
the  Qodaverx,  and  the  neighbourhpod  of  thp 
Wurdp.  Op  the  nortbi  th/iy  extend  beyond 
the  Taptee  ap4  Nprbnddfr  3otb  thp  .3hepl 
and  the  Koli  pea  jnumproua  ia  Ou^^rat.  aputh 
of  Poona  theBbee)  pre  supoeeded  by  <tbe  Bamu* 
ai,  a  more  cWilisied  and  subdued  tribe,  but 
witb  thp  paipe  tbieyish  hpbits  as  the  BhiL 
They  have  no  language  of  their  own,  are  moje 
mixed  with  the  people.  «od  resemble  the  Mah- 
ratta  in  4re99  and  iPPanprs  ;  wheceaa  the  Bhil 
differ  fisoip  the  ?eat  of  tbP  people  in  lapgnage, 
manners  4ind  appepiancp*  Of  the  latter  Mr, 
mphinatQne  rpipprKs,  that,  although  they  live 
quietly  in  thefg^n  oonntiy,  they  reaume  their 
wild  pnd  [predatory  pharpeter  whenever,  they 
arp  aettiedin  a  part  thpt  iaatrong»  either. i]?m, 
hills  or  jungle.  Tbe  Ranapoai  do  Qot  extend 
/arthi^  aonth  than  (olaporp,  or  fo?tbpr  eaal 
than  tbe  lipe  of  Bejapoor.  .  The  Bh«),  ibf 
Kuli  of  Oueerat  and  the  Gk)ud  are  oopaider** 
ed  to  be  remaipa  ol'  aboriginea  of  India.  The 
two  Iptter  oUafea  here  alluded  to,  have  main* 
tained  more  of  their  original  character  than 
the  Bheela ;  they  have  probably  been  lepa  dia^ 
turbed. 

The  Bhil  olana  are  now  in  a  pLate  of  great 
moral  transition  ;  but  thoae  of  Kandeab,  nearlf 
to  the  early  part  pf  thp  19th  oentpiy  eontio^ad 
to  oally  £poffl  their  fastnpaa  and  oommitted  great 
ravages  upon  the  viUagea  of  the  plaii^i    Wbi» 
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neasufes  wwt  taken  by  the  Bombay  Qovem- 
meatin  1818  toreolaim  the  BhiU  of  Kan- 
desh  Sir  John  Malcolm  ooasidered  that  suocesa 
woald  oaly  be  partial  umiese  oorrefe|Kniding 
meaaorei  were  adopted  for  reclaiming  tbe  Bhils 
of  Bunrani  and  thn  new  waa  giTen  effect  to. 

Fire-arms,  aaysTod,  are  only  used  by  the 
ebiefs  and  headmen )  the  national  weapon  being 
the  humpta,  or  baniboo  bow,  havinir  the  bow- 
atrlng  (ckulla)  from  a  thin  slip  of  iU  elattie 
bark.  Each  qniver  eontaina  aixty  barbed  ar- 
rows, a  yard  long.  The  Bhil,  from  ancient 
times,  use  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  their 
right  baud  to  the  string  of  their  bow  holding 
the  arrow  between  the  two  fingers.  AlthouKh 
they  olHiqi  descent  fifom  every  raee  of  rajpoot, 
and  prefix  the  tribe,  as  Chohan  Bhil,  Qehlote 
Bhil,  Pramar  Bhil,  fcc.,  their  origin  is  evinced 
in  the  gods  they  worship  and  their  piejndices  as 
to  food.  One  tribe  the  Oqjla  Bhil  orpnre 
Bhil  will  eat  of  nothing  white  in  colour,  as  a 
white  sheep  or  goat  ;  and  their  grand  abjura- 
ration  is,  by  the  white  ram. 

Their  ancient  position  is  well  illustrated  by  ^^^  H^ogor,  me  &.oorii  orcupj  «» i 
the  dfcumstahce  of  their  claiming  the  right  to  I  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Centwl  and  Lower  Doab- 
instal  rsjput  prinoes  when  Bappa  fled,  the  com-    t — : —   —^4'  *i.^«.  ;i.  *ii«  nMahhouil 


Moghifa^  a  low  tribe  in  Sagnr. 

Oolwr,  a  tribe  in  Bhandsra. 

CkmMTy  ia  a  tanner,  a  currier,  a  isstkr 
worker,  shoo-maker,  and  baa  his  nsais  tana 
chamra,  leather.  The  Chamar  race  hsve  ttOf 
divisions,  and  form  a  large  part  ef  tiieiflw 
hindn  and  non^aryan  races  of  HindnrfBtt*  Jh 
the  Peninsula,  thsy  are  lew  and  .mids  ertJii 
villages.  They  are  generally  said  to  he  dtnM 
into  seven  classes :  via.  the  •*  Jalooa,*  itift 
North-West,  Dehli,  BohiloMid  and  the  Mi»^ 
the  "  Kateean,'*  in  Bnndeleund  and  Wftii 
«*  Kooril."  in  the  Central  and  Lower  Bw* ; 
the  ''Jyewara,"  near  Allahabad,  Joumf 
Mirzapur  and  Benares;  the  ** Jl»ooiaBa^'« 
Ghasipur  and  Behar ;  the  *'  AringliorBa,  il 
Azimghttr,  and  Gorukpur,  and  the  "  BirbaiSt"^ 


and  ''Kori"  or  *' Koriohamra"  ia  OiA*» 
{BllMt,  Sugp.  Glois.)  These  seven  do  Mtsill#| 
gether  nor  intermarry.  The  Jstoos  m  «i 
m  the.  North  West;:  the  Ddili  teniioij,  Is* 
ound,  and  the  Upper,  and  part  ofCeafaaiPsill 
are  their  seats.  The  Katan  are  id  BantMsiii 
and  Bangor.  /The  Kooril  occupy  the 


panions  of  his  flight  were  two,  one  of  Oondree 
m  the  valley  of  the  present  oapitid.  •^  the  other, 
of  SolaoVi  deseent,  from  Ognna  Fanoisa,  in  the 
western  wilds.  Their  names,  Baleo  and  Bewa,^ 
have  been  handed  down  with  that  of  Bappa,  and 
ihe  former  had  the  honour  of  marking  the  teeka 
of  sovereignty  with  is  own  blood  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  jirinoe,  on  th«  ooeaaion  of  hie  taking 
the  crown  from  the  Mori.  The  descendants  of 
Balco  of  Oguna  and  of  Dewa  the  Oondree  Bhil, 
still  daim  ihe  privilege  of  applying  the  teeka 
on  the  iiiauguration  of  the  desoendants  of  Bap^ 

pa* 
Oguna  Pancra.  says  Oolond  Tod,  is  the  sole 

spot  in  India  which  enjoys  a  state  of  natural 

freedom.    Attached  to  no  sUte,  having    no 

foreign  communications,  living  under  its  oarn 

patriarchal  head,  ita  chief,  with  the  title  of  rana, 

whom  one  thousand  handeta  soettered  over  the 

foiest^owned  valley's  obey,  can,  if  requisite, 

apptar  at  the  head  of  flve  thousand  bows.'*  He 

isTl>hooniia  BhU  of  mixed  blood,  frota  the 

8oUnki  ngpoot,  on  the  old  stock  of  pure  (oojls) 

BhU,  of  Me#ar.   Besides  making  the  teeka  of 

blood  from  an  incision  in  the  thumb,  theOjruna 

chief  takes  the  prince  by  the  arm   and   seats 

hiO}  on  the  throne  while  the  Oondree  Bhil  holds 

the  salver  of  spices  and  sacred  grain*  of  rice 

used  in  msldng  the  teeka.        ' 

The  Bhil  have  now  no  separate  language, 
and  have  liecn  largely  converied  to  mabome- 
innhta.'^Todfs  Travels,  p.  84.  2W* 
JU^fMihan,  fol  L  p.   7»i.) 

DUiMxr  of  Oentral  India,^are  nslierffleaii  boat 
saen  andpaiki-bearera. 


w 


Jyswara  meet  th^m  in  the  neigh 
Allahabad,  and  oxtend  through Jounpow^j 
zspoor,  and  Benares,  to  the  neighbourteo* 
Sydpoor  Bhitree,  where  they  aremrtjg[lg 
ftooeea.  who  occupy  Ghaaeepoor  sndWig; 
The  ABimgurhea  have  thdr  seats  m  iui"jgj 
and  Goruckpoor ;  and  the  Koreis  erMMB 
ra  ill  Oudh.  The  last  are  generally  - 
the  occupation  of  weaving.  ^ 

Other  names  are   mentioned 
aeven,  as  the  Jatlote  of  BohiicundjUe 
war,  Sukurwar  and  Dohur,  of  Geatnl 
bmt  as  these  latter  avow  some  eonnecfasa 
the  Kooril,  they  may  perhaps  b^^"** 
that  tribe.    In  Behar  we  meet  ateov« 
divisions  of  Gdreya,  H^aM,  DokskmHi 
oujes  as  well  as  the  Jhoosea  and  JyswttSl 
mentioned  ;  all  tending  to  show  that  m 
aiott  into  seven  clans  is  imaginary.       ^ 

The  Dohur  wtt  mentioned  in ''  SlseUa 
i^ary,"  p.  l^S,"  aa  existing  in  (he Beceaa 
with  Sotnee  (odblers)  and  Duphgur  (f* 
maker  of  9il  botUes)  ;  but  ha  does  not 
thfsm  ampngsl  Chamars,.pC  whom  ho 
ratea  the  following  clasaea  ;   Sultaogs* 
rat•h^  Paradosh,  Pardeaee,  Httralbhsljfc 
balee»  Woje,  Choui.  The  raoe  ars  dee«d-** 

Kurea  Bfahaiin  gor  Ohaasr, 
la ka  aatd uaootnye pa»— 

that  is,  go  not  in  the  same  boat  with 
brahmin  or  a  white  chamar,  both 
being  considered  of  evil  oacen.  H^ 
Ghumar  of  Central  India  have  joiatf' 
formed  S^t-nisnii  Mot.  The  ChmMT  «l 
Stan,  in  fespeet  t<^ 
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ia  ihe   same  f^tion  m  ike  pariahs  of  the 
Booth  of  the  poninaala*    The  general  belief  as 
to    the    non-Arjaa    raoes  is  that    they    are 
a  eaetion    of   the  gnat    Turanian  stock,  who 
hm^e    been   subdued    and  depressed    by  the 
Aryan  and  by.  orififin  and  nature  are  averse 
Uk  caste  distinotiona.aBd  bmhminism.  In  Geotral 
India,  there  has  been  a  great   spiritoal  move- 
ment of  the  non^A^ryan  raees,  the  Charoar,  the 
Bhobi  and  others,  who  have  been  joining  the 
relbniisd  secth  of  the  Kabir  Panthi,  Sataami  and 
others.  The  Ohamar  of  Chatis^ghar  have  become 
Satbnami  sfeotarians  and    have  raised  ihem^ 
s^ves  in   the  social  scale.     The  Chamar  of 
northern  India  perform  all  the  labours  to  which 
the  Dher  or  pariah  of  Southern  India  attend, 
ae  also  the  work  of  the  Chamar^  and  the  Dhor 
of  the  South  of  India.     The  Chamar  are  the 
labourers  of  hindustan,  In  addition  to  their  own 
fyrolession  of  curing  skins.  They  are  the  sudras 
of  modern  hindu  society.    The  Chamar  form  a 
large    proportion  of  the  population  of  Hindu* 
aun,  and  are  labourerr^  cultivators,    leather- 
workers  and  shoe-mhkers  :  most  of  the  syce,  or 
horsekeepers  of  HindustAu  are  Chamar.    The 
Ghnmar  of  Bengal   is  dark,  rather  small,  but 
aeltve  and  well   knit.    They   have  never  been 
eoldiers.  They  often  are  village  watohsDcn,  and 
tbey  act  m  coaoiimen,  ooolies  and  hired  labouN 
ei9'     In  Uhatesghar  in  the  Central    Provinees 
» colony  of  Chamar  of  the  reformed  faith  have 
required  landed  rights  and  occupy  quite   an 
arietocratio  position.  In  Bengal  the  lower  people 
of  the  Chamar  raea  eat  the  dead  cattle  which 
they  skin  and  they  are  much  addicted  to  drink. 
In  the  great  isolated  pkin  of  Chattisgarh,  where 
Ibe  jungle  has  not  even  yet   been  thoroughly 
nMStered  by  man,   the  Chamar,.  who  make  up 
oome    twelve   per   cent,   of  the    population, 
me  nearly  all  cultivators^    The  creed  adopted 
bf  them  ia  the   "  Satnami*'  or  <*  Bai  Ddsi" 
a  liranch   of    one'  of   the    most     celebrated 
^ieeenting     movements   in    Indian    religious 
IriatOry.    (Ro$i.  lEcUUan  of  JFihon*9  Enays 
CHS  ihe  rtligion  of  the  Hindus,  Vol.  /.  p.  IV2 
|(t&62).     No  images  are  allowed,   it   is  not 
a   lawful  to  ap(>roach  the  Supreme  being 
external  forms  of  worship,  except  the  room* 
and*  evening  invoention  of  his  pure  tiame 
at-nam),   but  believers  are  enjoined  to  keep 
constantly  in  their  minde,  ami  to  show 
Aeir  leligion  by  charity.    Even  if  the  ereed  be 
ireat:  as  a  moraf  support,  it  is  strong  as  a 
loeaal  bond*,  and  no'  longer  neighed   down  by 
fteaensO'  of  inferiority,  the   BatiiaKii  hold  to- 
■atlier  avid  resist  all  etten^pts  from  otlte  castes 
W^S«-«sseH  their  trac^iontfl  domination  over 
Item:     They  Hre  good  and  loyal  subjMs,  and 
iken  Ih^  hat(»'  grown  ont  of  a  ceitain  in* 
■ability  and  impiK>fidenee^'  which  may -be  the 
llKiilral'Issiitt  of  th^r  Idttg  'depressed  condition, 


oommnnity.-«(iERIjo<.     Campbell^    j)}?.    11, 
107,  123,  194.> 

InBoBtar,  the  leaf-ordeal  irfoUowed  by  sew- 
ing uf  the  accuMd  in  a  sack  and  letting  him 
down  into  water  waist  deep  ;  if  be  manage,  in ' 
bis  struggles  for  life,  to  raise  his  head  above ' 
water  be  is  finally  adjuc^ed  to  be  guilty  •  Then 
comes  the  punishment.     The  extraction  of  the ' 
teeth  is  said  in  Bastar  to  be  effected  with  the 
idea  of  preventing  the -witch  from  muttering- 
oharme,  but  in  Kumaon  the  object  of  the  ope* « 
ration  is  rather  to  prevent  her>  from  doing  mia« 
ohtef  under  the  form  A  of  a  tiger,  which   is  the 
Indian  equivalent  of  the  loupgarow. 

ffadif  is  a  helot  raee  spsead  over  all 
Bengal,  and  take  their  name  from  the  abort* 
ginai  SantAli  word  for  man,  ^*  kad,**  and 
from  their  ,  name  has  been  supplied  such 
terms  as  *  •*  hadd,**  base  low-born ;  "  J^ad* 
duk**  a  sweeper :  **  htnda^*  hog,  blockhead, 
imp;  hudduka,  a  drunken  sot,  &c.,  also, 
'*  HadW*  in  low  Bengali,  "  Hadieath;'  is  the 
name  of  a  rude  fetter  or  stock,  by  which  the 
landholder  used  to  oonfiue  his  serfs  until  they 
agreed  to  his  terms.  It  means  literally  the 
helot's  log  and  it  was  also  used  for  fastening  the 
head  of  |he  victim  in'  the  bloody  oblationa 
which  the  Ar,vaii  religion  adopted  from  the 
aboriginal  races,  especially  in  the  human  sacri- 
fices to  Kali,  to  which  the  low  castes  even  now 
resort  in  times  of  special  need.  In  an  account 
nf  the  last  human  offerings  tp  Kali,  during  the 
famine  of  1866,  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
bleeding  head  was  found  fixed  on  the  "  har-cat|** 
».  e.  heloi  a  log.— (^.  ^.  EurUer,  p.  30.) 

The  Kurmi,  are  the  semi-aboriginal  ctiltivators 
north  of  the  Kumbi,  but  to  the  south  of  the 
Rajput  and  Jat.  They  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population  in  the  part  of  Manbhum,  near  the 
Damudah  river.  {Dalian,  p.  1 57,)  and  nre  a  very 
industrious  class  of  quiet  cultivators  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  all  the  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  or  in  Hindustan 
generally,  who  there  attend  to  the  finer  garden 
style  of  cultivation  much  more  than  the  Jat 
and  Bajput,  but,  like  (Aie  Jat  raee  are  assisted 
by  their  indnstrious  women  wno  have  passed' 
into  a  proverb  for  industry-Bhale  jat,  Koonbin 
ki,  K'hoorpi  hat'h,  K'het  nirawen  apne  pi  ke 
sal'h. 

They  dwell  to  the  south  of  the  Bajput  and 
Jat,'  have  villagea  of  their  own,  and  are 
also  spread  in  detached  families  or  groups. 
Mr.  Campbell  considers  them  to  be 'iden- 
tical with  the  Kunbi  and  to  occupy' from 
23^  or  ^4^  N;  to  l^*"  N.  and  from  the  western 
frontiers  of  Guaerat  to  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Wynganga,  the  middle  Gauge,  and  ttp« 
per  streams  of  the  Nerbuddah,  Very  f^w  of  th^' 
become  soldiers,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  they  are  looked  down  upon  as  mere 


key   will  be^ene  Valuable  BiembiBrs  of  the  |  humble  tillers  of  the  soil*    They  aremoienu« 
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ritories  where  they  mingle  #U&tbe  l«odftll« 
Tketm/T^tivMrd^  i%  to  \MU  akbev  of  tta  Ner 
biiddft]i>  ia  M^hra  tthere  tkey  mteft  the  J>at^  end' 
thtfoiigliout.tb)  toulhmil  borden  ti  HiBAiBton, 
there  are  nQtoor0u»  Kurmi  who  speak  Hkdi. 
Thot^'  ia  HMnflUn,  are  diirker  and  feea  food 
lookiDg  than  brahiBiob  and  rajpiilev  bdt  Mr. 
Campbell  stalee  (p.  93,  94jy  that  they  are  quite 
Arian  in  fcheir  featureiBv  instituiibna  uid.mMi* 
nera.  Qliher  aathoriUea^i  however^  mentipik^kaik^^ 
tbtlo  if  ao:  eimilartty  ia  the  pliiyftiogneaiy  of  the 
Kjanniiuid  JKunlii  The  Karaii  sub^ivisioDa 
are 

J^iVwSt.  \  F&tSii.      j  PatrAu. 
;     Itti&Tiai.  |  Adhonda.  |  €^hera  Charhao, 

hjfX  Bir'  H.  Elliot  sa^s  the  seven  sub-divi- 
aions  ar^  usually  enumerated  as  K^hureebipd, 
Puturya,  G'horcburhai  Jyswar^  Canau]ea» 
Kjewut  and^Jhooneya. 

Wilson,  iiUe>  says,  they  have;  seven  section^ 
a^ithat  inCeuiraf  and  Eastern  Il'industan,  West 
and* .  N,  West,  provinces  they  are  the  great 
iLgricuIturists/  He  says  that  they  are  occa- 
sjoqaliy  seen  as  predial  slaves  to  which  they 
hy^iye  sold  themselves  or  been  sold« 

The  Gkameia  of  Behar  are  a  sub-division  of 
the  Kurmi.  ,  They  form,  says  Elliot,  a  large 
class  of  the  cultivators  in  the  Eastern  and  Cen« 
txal  portion  of  Bengal,  few  in  Delhi  and  the 
IJpper  Doab,'  A  race,  or  races,  under  the 
dii^rent  naibes  of  Coorniee,.  or  Koorroee,  Kun- 
bhiy  Kunabi)  or  Koomlibee,  etfend  throughout 
tha  greater  part  of  Hindustan,  Bersr  and  the 
western  I)eccan.  Tbev  are  famous  as  agri- 
culturists, but  fiequenify  engage  in  othet  occu- 
pations. The  Kurmf,  Kunbi,  Jat  and  Sajput^ 
i^e  chief  territorial  tribes  of  Notthern  India. 

The  IKqormi  are  supposed  by  Tod  to  be  the 
lltoolmbi  of  the  Dekhan  and  to  be  perhaps  the 
most  numerous,  next  to  the  Jat,  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural classes. — Tixfs  lU^fcuthan^  Vol,  II.  jp. 
371. — Ellvo^BSttpp.  Olonary. 

JJmt  or  JETooflk — Amongst,  the.  Seyttiio  tribes^ 
Wh^  have  aecured  for  th^maelvaa  a  niche  with 
tjba  thirty-AU  ^^^  ^^  Indiftj  is  the  Hun.  At 
wMt  pejriod  this  race,  so  well  known  by  ita 
^ragea  and  settlement,  in  Eui:ppp,  inraded 
India,  we  know  not.  L'Anville,  quoting  Qoa- 
inafy  the'travelfer»>  informa  us^  thai,  the  wlnte 
Hu^  occupied  .tb^  north,  of  tndia;  and, 
ij^  ia  most  probably  :a  oolony  of  theae  fo^nd 
it^y^^J  \Q|tq  SauraalitFa  .a^4  ttewar.  It  ia 
qA.4e,eai|tiQp.ban|k  of  the.  Cbiunbnly  at  the 
imfo^ent^  ;6arqm,  that  traditiai^  ;a^igqa^  f  jrc^.- 
janea  fo  tM  Hoon  ^  and  one  of>^h^  o^i^> 
brated  tjBmplea  at.that  place,  called  t^  dengar 
Qh^fifh,^  the  marriage,  hall  of  the  Jfloon 
^acf,.  wno  i^  also  declared  to  have  been  pos* 
9^A8<^  of  a  loi;dsUp  on  the  opposite  bank^ 


BkjnitrorJ    Iif  tbd  twalfthr>  deiitnrr  tt« 
nnat  have/ponaaad'bonaeqnaooeito^seBrtlla 
place  he  hokfe  in  flie  ekronaderif  the  jmm 
of  Ouzemtt    The  race  m  not  cottinct.   QmA 
the  moit  intoUigeBt  ef  theUmr  banb  ofM 
dia  pcdntol  ont  tai  Caksel  Xod^  thekiiiisaiKt 
soma  in  atvillagB  on'thd  naHiaffy  olthe  llyltiii^ 
thouflrh  degiiaded  audi  mixed  witlrdthareMarf 
--<2Wai  J^jmihm^  FaLl.jr^l«9v  ll(k.  '^  \ 
Bkomia^  bomi  bbem  biid^  arhdidsdfMi 
prietor  in  l^pnftanahi  the.  alMlsl  pnpika  i 
tor  of  Mewar,  offaheola  of  the  aatfiesfe  prfMBp 
Tke  teras  bapole  idipte;  the  idbsnianeaar pdl 
trimony,.attfd  itM  holdar^if  a  militaiy  vawWi 
otXMf'  Bbomia,'  meaning  one  actually ideahihi 
with  tiie  adiL  (bhoro).    It  is.  the  malMaAfti 
term  Wattun-dsv#  ov  mearasHiaraiMl  i3ie  (UU\ 
atehi  of  Malabtfr  ia  the  BhDD«a  of  ffujiilNiii 
The  Bbomiai  ia  vested   with  the  dghis  aflMi 
gvQWn»  in  ita  ^arei^f  the  bhog  or  reaft^  Aif 
when  Iheir  own^  laed  is  in  the  predtcaneatsA* 
ad  *  gult'hes/  or  leveesioes  iaoei  lapses  ialhli: 
oommuDe,.]ieie  *  aetaed'  \tt  ail  the  rifuhlHli 
I  ike  fermer  pnoprtetorv  of  bgr>ia*Milalamipi; 
nettts,  ih^  dan  ooBv^  auch  right  bfesMiai 
of  th^f  eenm«NBe.    The.  l^hotat  is  teeapklHi 
the  jtafeeb  (meaanring  md). ;  it  ia  neasrsisasii^ 
aind  his  oafy  sign  of  allefianoe  ia  a  qoft-ffSafblii 
moat  cases  taiennial  and  the  tax  of  khsf  Istaif 
a  wat  imposition^  now  oamnrated  for  ikosi|p 
These  allodiil  tenants^  are  tbe  yeomen  af  lia 
jaathan,  and  as*  ia  the  dtatrfeta  of  KosadMi 
and  Mandelgnriii  eonatitifte  the  laBrfw>^#j 
local  militia.  The  Kajpoot  yaante  hia  sriMli 
tio  distinction  ddrtvcd  froat  the  land  t  wM^ 
posea  the  title  of  ^  BHeada.  EaV  or 
of  the  aoi]»  to  the  *  Bansa  B^'  or 
government,  wliieh  he  affiles,  eean 
contempt  tQ  Jaipoov  •  whose  '^  weikh  . 
latea  and  smo  deeayv'^  SBhonI  rakbuali  ar 
[in  letnrn  for]     prtSdrvatien,-  ia  one  " 
Bhem,  the  crown  itaelfi  hoMa^*  bbom 
on  ita  own  iseal  demasnas  eoMstamr  ef 
portions  in.  aeeli.vilUigai    In.&  17^^  ^ 
bul^iit  Bhomia  on  the  waaHern  fkeatifis 
checked  by  the  iRigput  chief  on  th«if 
and  the  Sindil^  thaf  Dfloaa*  the  Bela,i  ttit 
the  Baieeha)  and  the  Sede  ware  than 
to  aerritttde.  The  anoieni  elaas,  piief  to 
Rana.  bad^  c^Msd,  on.  the.  rising 
tl]^,  subsequent  new  ^i^llii*  ^  etan^H 
the  higher  gf^^ea^efirankj.  end  liM«^ 
merged  in^th^  gpafmi  aailitp^  la«W 
prietora  ef  the  eoun^  nndar.  thelstp 
The  BkoQm9l^  tbe  acion*  of  Iha  aeiiMi 
aire  to  be  met  with  in  fviotte  paid*  ^ ' 
though,  only  in  thons  of  h%h  m 
they  weie  defended  frem.oppieBaiflii^; 
and  wildf^in  whii^  thi^y  ot^inede  ' 
in  KonmbttirK  the  wildapf  Ohnppuh.ef 
of  Mand«||^,  loqg  undar  tlia 


oaaupiiug  tbe.  nUf  of  t^he  p»e^cut:>wn  pf  iwhore^  Um^'  li|j^«ltw4  PVMHi 


I  nM  tkmi^tii  -whm  tiMlr  bnnoiiQld  off;  Bjkiu 
1 4^4Niiad  lOfii0ijlCwifi0i(»tiiiftpQrlfA«ce  ito  viaLt 
i  IkMMvtvta  the  JMW jWNl  Otfi4ifiiiiiUy  exte»4iiif 
«MiMtigi«,  <th«)r.il«ok  .tt»  ltb«  plMghw  Bat 
JAik.4k4i4ili(daiQadittotlO:d  « suhsiBUnoe 
km  UNwriitg  M  hntbaodiien.  thcQr  fievnr 
ibiHliMd/^lidf  affint/a  Md  (Ii6  BhodiDia, 
I  iBid  the  ontjce  of  the  alpine  AraTalliivhett-be 
mPMhm  bi»ioiliki4Mr:MhiviM  ibis  fiehlc^  pre- 
.  4ifena.j|ha  elect  Rtieii  Mid  fc^ndapidt  of  bb 
I  latntort,  with  more  tractability,  and  lesa  am^ 
||itae«iidiQUjCy*>tfiaii  kit  more  ^mii!lljrv1)atBow 
[(liMyJipftraUd^  totbren.  :  ¥4iey  lorm  aiooa* 
[.iMerable  body  in  maDy  diatriiHa»  nmed  'i«ilb 
MitoUpckv  Mfovd  tmi  shield.  Jn  Maude Igorh, 
SkiailhniroMn  ntoreela^AUd  Abe )pfiQae'a  .unite, 
M  thttiaaiMi  iUioomia,  4ioiilid  b<»  eoUeebed. 
I  Wf  held  and  maintained  without  aupport  ike 
lll^ttaikt  Atfteaa  ttf.  that  diettict;  for  their 
fiM^^»ifiMlM n' tetdLiktjf  of  jburmoiLr-( ZbdV I 

iUdCiibiiyji.tffiba.iiear  Palanow,  jneiiitonod  by 
JhtobiMiACt^inaanotiiittg  ia  known    (C^mp- 

\  Ckerooy  aboripiiaa  in.Gliaceepar*  in  pert  of 
ftirakpnt,:the  aantheni  pait  of  (Otiidb,  iBeAares 
^mpur  and  Beba?*  <Tbey  are  .aoiMefiiinea 
jHAU bea  branch  af  tlie  Bhur.  Ihey  nei^mto  he 
ib  laaMr.aa.the'jSwita  ac  Saocee^  but  Buohanto 
ilOBiUeied  ihem  diatinct.  'i  he  Cheroo  declare 
||h>mifl<toib6  deaaended  from  the  great  eer- 
A|lll^{i!am>«bieh  itbey.jnay  be  auppoaed  ,to  be 
piSaubnaai  0C  Ma^^ha.  KemaiM  of  build- 
iaUAbat^'to.tbam  ace  Ibttod  near  Buddha 
jtanmat  and  Bamghury^ind  the  icnagea  of 
^  <lad:Hanud[ian  fanad  ia  tiieaa  indieatctbat 
llhf  batoDglMlito  tha.hindu  reitgion.  Tbeyap- 
||Mrio.bavto  bean  eoLpelled  from  their  ancient 
iMasby^be  F«amam  of  Bhojpaf,  the  Hyobun 

SU^i^jai>d;tlio:Bhooiibar,  a. little,  before  the 
It  aiaiiaiiiadto  ipifaaioiiy  abelit  which  time 
I^MnlHi.lit^  haire  beeiba  gauerai  ooavuhion 
IK  India,  during  which  aeveral  tribea  acquired , 
lkfir:praaaal(pD88eaaiaiia.  The  featurea  of  the, 
|RMoiare)lHud  >ta  reaembh;  the  oocapaata  of: 
Ik^.FMiiya  tBOmitaioa.  They  live  by  cutting 
Mbari  ^oUraliagidniga,  and  kiUing.game,  and 
Imgh  their  nambeca  are  vejfy  h>«r  tbey  .oon-j 
JOyMfatara  ngah  lar.av^ryfita  or  aiz; 
md'iiailBal  himjwttii.the  tilakin  due 
^a  emperor  tSbar  8hah  aubdaed, 
.aa  Obemo.  EaMiadai;:0f  Behar»  which 
Maalo  haiebeana  laal'hatatroQg:affort  of 
j^.  fibeal90  iwo.  Xhaidiiafrof  fiingrowli  !int 
WBaialr  ia  njChaeroo,  ihoufh.he  laUaibimaelf  aj 
g»ibatt»>i8qr.JBI>  SiUot  auggeata  that  the  Sima, 
mriaid  JShemi^  mi^  peiAapa  bo  the  SawBBani J 
h  the  HariTanaa  - ja  tha  faUowiog  .petangf • 
RiFioaaihvifHMBB  euiaec  theiSiOKaviaa,  iE^}6aura<i 
Sl^fl^t  kiag  iSanftimi  hrn  ^ren  bi^ 


mmeio  the  otNtatiy  ^M}>vfaif  h  Jm  n3tgiifld.^ft^ 

Bhur^  an  aboragilul  naoe  wba  •aetded  in  jpaita 
i){^Oudh>  Jfianaraa;aa4:  Babarr-<>(7aH0!pM/^  q»,  &L 

The  L9dhi  caoie  .'kowx  BattdlakhuBii  thate 
e^niurka  ago^^  The  Kurmi  frnm  the  fibab 
about  Jk*  D.  162^,    . . 

.  Sq/atcbryvin  .widely. oqiread  abongiBal  tiibe 
in  Palnmoif.Aml  Slngmlitaiid  Reiaahv'Wistwaitt 
ill  ipmrta  of  8ii|Bujah  and  Jaabporb,  aaal-tiamev- 
oualQ  the  N.  .£r.  in  the  parla  sfj  the  plaina 
adjoining  Ahe  hiila.  Thiey  are  the  ehief  laibon»- 
4n4C  claaa  in  the  Gya  tdtalrict»  «ear.iihe  hiUa. 
They  live  in.villageaa^I  a.kind  of  aerdanfi 
bearara  of  ibU)riletia,;caciy{pa]ai)q\iina«ai^d  #hea 
out  of  employ  asa.apt  to 'be  tlikvea  andcobi- 
bera* — C^mfMX^'p^  3^7  tS. 

Badava-hrita^  a  aun  who  ibeeoitfea  a  ahive 
that  he  may  marry  a  feihaltt  aiave  in  the  family. 
^WiU.  Gios.  f    . 

Okugfor  area  tribe. of  qnountainaera •inhabiting 
theinA)aattiaa  bitrderiag  on  Bengal  in  the  Weat» 
ia  Bamgairh  and  the  .  neighhonriBg  ^ialricta^**i- 

Miunffariy  the  Yarioua  tribes  trhli  ami  knoam 
aa  .banker,  «oakar  and  fearrafl  or  ahroff,  ate 
the  Mafifari,  (ha  iBhatiya,  the  Yeaya  Kd^ 
ffiati,  tte  Modi  gffriin  ,aeiler,  tad  the  Banitf. 
The-Marwari  atraag^  .tbemseWea  into  iwaivte 
tribea,  amongat  whamaite  the  Meatri,  Agrwala, 
-UrwaTi  Oawal,  ISarogiy  Kandelwaly  Bijabargi 
Porwai,  aorae  of  whom  are  hindua^  and  aonae 
are  Jain.  The  Meatri^  ,the  Urwar,  Bijabargi. 
Kandalwal  and  Porwal  are  .of  .the  vmah- 
oaTaaeot'of  hiudua.;  the  Agrwab  aieparl^ 
iBaiahnayaend  partly  Jain^  but  the  flaragimifl 
the  Oawal  are  wholly  jain  and  it.  m  fioiti 
amongat  the  Osai. tribea  that  tbajain  prieata:4f 
Abu  are  chosen.  They  never-uae.^niflull  food, 
their  ofFermga  are  frnite  and  augar,  aatf .  the 
Oswal  and  Sarogi  never  eat  the  prasMlh,  or 
m'aat  offered  to  Uie  idola.  . « 

'Tie.ba9kimg  rlieca  ate  leaa  f^qaeatfy  of  the 
seet ;  they  are  diaitinfel  aaoes,  altogether  dia- 
aimilar  in  peraonal  appearance*  iSt  Marwari 
from  the  dae^rt  being  (ell*  bulky,  dtcJIow  mea 
while  the  Wani  or  baaya  of  the  pebinauU  jtfo 
amaller  and  dark  ooloureid.  The  Banya  or 
Koivati  are  geverally  .y^iaya  hindua,  thoagfi 
aome  of  them  worahip  aaiva  and  aome  ofthte 
viahttu«  The  Banya  ^re  V¥^  .numereaa  in 
Tiling^iia  and  in  Madras:  ia:.tha  north  and  iraat 
,  of  ])okbai^  there  is  npt.  perhaps  oaeof  tlaaa  in 
aairpnty  viUagea^, their  plapes  then  beieg. taken 
bf  tl^e  M^nrari  nnA  Gig^wti.  Theraam^jhott- 
ever,  many  in  Punderporf/  and  fihehipojSB. 
Tboae  wi^  die  .-nmiianiedi  aisa  hiriad^  all 
others  ;are  humed  whatber  baloi^giog  to  t]|e 
HiYft  OX  YMhoava  sects.  Thaur  laagnige  m 
their  famihiosia  TeJlngu,  and  .it  is  epokenhy 
theoi.M.fif  as  :3<H»ba7*  But  a^^^tetis 
il{V)Wt]|<^>  iOabcAl^  .beQ$>^^  Anij(ed;Aith;it. 
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The  Banya  are  esientially  sbop-^keepers  of  drj 
grains,  but  do  a  little  in  mercantile  buunesa, 
and  cultivate,  bnt  do  not  hold  the  plough.  They 
ure  mostly  dark  men,  of  short  stature.  In  their 
marriages  the  bridegroom  is  before  or  after 
ipaberty  but  girls  are  under  age  •  the  ceremonial 
is  performed  at  the  house,  by  a  brahmin.  The 
fdeath  shradha  are  conducted  by  brahmins. 
Their  Janami  is  put  on  and  the  mantrnm  taught 
when  married.  The  Waiii  do  not  marry  nor 
-eat  with  the  Komati  Banya.  They  are  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Nizam^  dominions  adjoining  Berar,  Oorak- 
.poor,  Cawhpore  and  Farakbabad. 
I  £aghd(mnd^  a  territory  in  Central  India, 
«Iso  known  as  llewa,  whose  prinees  are  of 
the  Baghel  or  Baghela  race.  The  Baffhel,  .ac- 
cording to  Wilson  are  a  branch  of  the  Sisodhiya 
XBJputs  of  Guzerat,  who  migrated  eastwards. 
Sub  •divisions  of  the  tribe,  under  different  de- 
nominations ate  ^ddy  spread  through  Bundel- 
cundy  Allahabad,  Benares,  Gbrakpur,  Cawn- 
pore  and  Farskbabad.  They  are  also  said  to 
be  of  the  Chouhonerace,  descended  fromKomar- 
9hal  (died  A.  D.  1166)  sovereign  of  Guzerat. 
The  princes  of  Baghelcund  are  of  this  race.  In 
Guzerat  there  are  many  petty  chieftains  of  this 
tribe,  as  Lunawarra,  Mandvie  ;  Mahera  ; 
Godra ;  Dubboye>  &o.,  &e.  Another  account 
jnakes  the  Baghela  ri^put  race,  descendants  of 
.8id  Rae.  They  gave  their  name  to  Baghel- 
cnndy  an  entire  division  of  Hindustan.  They 
also  occupy  Peetapoor  and  Theraud  in  Guzerat 

BnchffM.-^A.  rajput  tribo  in  Jonpur  and 
Gorukpur  formerly  notorious  for  turbulence, 
fNurtof  them  became  mahomedans  prior  to 
•Seknndar  Lodi's  rule.  The  Bilk-buria,  the 
Bajwar,  and  the  Rajkamar  are  off  shoots  from 
the  Buehgoti.— ^ZJio^ 

BagrU  ajscording  to  Wilson,  is  the  race  oo- 

cupytng  Bagar  the  tract  lying  between  the  8. 

W.  borders  of  UariHoa  and   the  Sutlej.     Tlie 

tribe  are  regarded  as  of  the  Jat  race.  Bagar  is 

-also  a   tract  on  the  8.  W.  Malwas  and  a 

.'robber  raee  called   Bagri   have   settled  in  the 

/eastern  parts  of  Malwa,  Hissar  and  Bliattiana. 

r8ir  H.  filliot  says  they  were  originally  Rajputs, 

but  are  now  classed  as  Jats.    Some  Bagri   are 

professed  robbers. — WUboiCb  Olosaary.  Elliot 

r  Bagadi,  a  serrile  race  in  Bengal  and  Cut- 
tack,  who  follow  unclean,  out  of  door,  avoca- 
tions. They  are.  one  of  the  most  nnmeibus  of 
the  noft-mahomedan  castes  of  Bengal.  They 
are  cultivators,  fishermen  and  watchmen,  but 
addicted  to  dacoity. 

'  ^  The  Tad»  of  Jessulmer,  who  ruled  Zabulis- 
ihaur  and  founded  Guzni,  claim  the  Chaghtai 
as  of  their  own  Indu  stock :  a  daim  which. 
Colonel  Tod  deems  worthy  of  credit. 
*■  Bawarif  a  predatory  tribe,  scattered  through- 
out India*    Wilson  describes  thetii  aa  robbers 


«4 


by  profession  and  kiwim  in  dilBnal  {ilaNitt 
different  appeUationa,  but  ^UiAg4heBNli»l» 
wari.  He  saya  that  tlMj  sm  all  hmkM,  ari 
use  a  peculiar  dialeet,  whidi  is  said  to  be  tpsi^ 
en  in  some  parta«f  ChnEent  Tiny  small 
be  the  Bhaora  4^ 'Peninanlar  India,  wUm 
atyled  Harn-pavdi  aiid  Kam  aUkaii  sad  'm 
the  wild  hunters  of  the  jnaglea  and  ComHI 

Bauri  of  Bengal,  awine  herds  by  avasilim 
'^WiUan,  •     ■ 

Bwn^riaf  a  elasa  of  wood-nageiti  in  tiNB» 
them  parts  of  Goruckpnr,  they  are  wnr 
vatora. 

ChooUif  a  tribe  of  Toga  ia  Baghpat,  so 
from  having  come  from    Chooloo  or  Obosmil 
Bikanir.— jfi^ZUoi  < 

ffandkiUf  Hind.  Alefw  vagrant  onlell 
the  N.  W.  Province,  who  make  mats;  aarfss^ 
hibit  feats  of  activity,  they  are  das  tUivfli.*-^ 
fFiUon. 

Oadaria  also  Gadnria,  from  Oadar  orOsta^ 
a  sheep,  are  shepheids  oif  the  K.  Wv  Pjeiiawt 
They  have  several  divisions  who  da  aet  eH 
together  nor  intermarry.  The  yoangsr  bisihat 
marries  the  widow  of  the  elder  4>iisthsr.  fli 
elder  brothers  do  not  marry  the  'iMom  dk 
yonnger  brother. -^TFt/»o«. 

The  Koeri  of  Hindustan  ara  gardcanasl 
in  Bahar  grow  the  pioppy*  ' 

MaUfi  or  Garden  MoJU  are  aopposeil  by  ilk 
Campbell,  p.  105-6.  to  be  a  coosiderablr  srf 
widespread  people.  r 

Between  Umballa  and  Delhi  am  a  fNl 
many  MalU  villi^es,  and  they  am 
about  the  N.  W.  piovincea 
They  are  common  about  Ajmir,  and'Ss-^hl 
southern  frontier  of  Uindnatan  :  SoBtl»sf«MK 
bulpoor,  they  are  many  and  mixedwithdftl 
Koormi,  and  extending  with  the  KurnfarHl 
the  east,  the  MaUi  into  Oriasa  and  thsKMi 
into  Manbhnm  and  other  di8tiietsof'CMl| 
Nagporeall  through  tbe  Mahratta  eaimtiy,tlM 
are  mixed  with  the  Kumbi,  and  moot  «f  tbe  fi 
tails  are  either  Kunbi  of  MaUi.--»a  jIU 
106-108.  ^. 

MalUaL,   very  indostriooa   eaUivatars 
gardeners,  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Bi 
India,  above  the  Salt  BaagOy  and 
into  Peshawar.    They  now  piofesa 

Bad  or  Baian^  ate  a  fair  good-toridsg 
of  men  dwelling  throughout 4lia  plams 
Punjab  in  Tillages  of  thmtsowB  or 
divisions  of  villages  on  equal  terms 
Jat  and  others,  and  under  a  aiaailar 
tion.   They  are  not  martial,  bnl  apply 
cultivation  to  the  beat  ianda»  lor  whiA 
pay  a  high  revettoe  and  are  mneii 
by  native  Governments*    They  are  lis 
oultiTatora  in  the  province.  ' 

jPfM(^(,  inthefsraian  langosgs^aiiWi«fj| 


rally  th$  ft v«  liYers^  and  is  a  ^gaoiofUeit^ 
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wffXUt  td  the  tdlpritcwy  on  the  iiorlli-weti  of 
Ittdiat  watered  bj  the  Htibks  Bind  or  lodns  ; 
tlie'ihdiim  or  Hydaepte ;:  the  Gheiiab  or  At- 
^erieee  ;'  the  Bavee  or  Hjdraotee,  and  ike 
Gbarm  or.Hyphaeia.  In  the  time  of  Rrnijeet 
SiBfifh,  the  Pttnlab  retenuet  were  eetimated  at 
iBa.2M,<K)0,  of  whicb,  in  1844,  thenietome 
and  exfliaa  dtttiev  amomeed  to  ^240;0tai^.  in 
tbetiase  oC  Baber^  the  thinooeros  was  htuited 
on  the  plains  of  Attodc  .and  wild  amnala  are 
•till  verj  naaiennia.M  The  whole  pepulatbn  of 
the  Ponjab,  both  high*  and  low,  is  above  the 
aveia^  Arian  type.  The  Punjabi  is  ialU  hand- 
KNOM^  high  featnred  and  loa{(  bearded*  The 
pUim  of  Upper  India,  in  which  as  Coitihel 
Cunningham  remarks  {Hist.  Sikkt^  F-  4)  the 
Brdimin  and  Kshatree  raeeS'  'had  developed  a 
pNoliar  ctiriiiaatioii^baive,*howefer,  been  bverrun 
fay  Fevtiaii  or  S^ihio  tribes,  frbm  the  ages  of 
I>ariiit  and  Alexander  to  that  of  Baberiand 
Na&  Sbih;  tfid  the  prominent  «hangea  intro** 
dieedby  themhave  beenaltcgmliona  intheeatttre 
iroraliip  and  paly thetst  religions,  of  thd  eariiiir 
eeenpant  raoes,'  the  aubaeqacnt- introdiKtion 
ef  tbe-ma(hefniedair*creed,  and  the  long  auMee- 
deot  immianition  of  hdrdea  of.the.  Jnt  from  the 
plains  of  Upper  Asia.  ^The  several  oiViliaed 
nattonein  the  Indian  ^plpins  s^l  differ  from 
eaeh  other  in  manners  and* laognage^ nearly 
as  ranch  as  these  inhabiting  the  eofresponding 
portion  of  finrope/ 

.  The  Hindi  tongue  has  several;  dtaleets.  One 
of  these,  the  Brij-«Bbasha  or  Brij-Bfaaka.  is  the 
form'  spoken  near  Mathura^  and  takes  ite  ^roe 
-from  Brij,  th«  traetnbout  Mathnra  and  Brind- 
ban,  where  Krishna  sported  with  the  Gopin* 

The  BoMgoH  or  BangH  dialect  of  Hindi  is 
apoken  in  the  western  parts  of  Uinduslan*  It 
is  bounded  by  the  iiidas  "on  the  west,  Bnndel- 
knnd  on  the  east,  the  Satpiira  ■•  hilla  'im  the 
•aenth  and  Jaypor  Jodhpur  and  Jeysnhner'  on 
the  north*--  Wi!l»m*9  Okmary^  (rflndicm  fenna^ 
EUio^$StpfK  Oim^i 

The  HvudmUMii  rac»,  on  the  Ganges  are  the 
tallest,  fairest  and  most  warlike  and  manly  of 
fte  natives  ofBiitish  liidia,  they  wear  ^the 
*t«rban,  and  a  dress'  resembling  that  of  the 
'asahottiedans,  tbmr  houses  sre  tiled,  and  built 
Ikiioorapaot  villagee  ui  open  traets  ;  their  food 
ia  nnkavened  w  beaten  bread  4*^.Si^^watone'i 
WlHary  of  Inditif  p.^%S,^26. 
'^n-*S%e  BengaH^  are  in  many  respeote  different 
4mni'any  tftheiK  people  of 'India. «  Mdatiof  the 
-yopniatien  of  Bengal  hanej  the  «ppeaf anoe  of 
ieing'Ariady'thongh.datkv'Imt  some  are^very 
Minrk,  and  hnve  fhiek  lips  witk  featnree  either 
■aboriginal  or  Inde  Chinese.'  Borne  have  onrly 
Ellfliri  ae  If  rdated  to  the  black  woolly  headed 
nborigines,  who  may  have  stretched  aeroestfrom 
tibo  Biijmahalto  the  Gnrmw  hills,  others  of  the 
Bnngali  pecqpl^  eepeciaUy  the  Uria,  with  the 
Shaya  seen  father  to  hare  atraight^iair,  with 


Jiigh  oheek  bones,  canfl  eoBs|dexioli8  not  terf 
dark^  snggeatittg  an*  Indonlhioefle  element 
stretching  from.Boimah  across  the  Sunderbune, 
(0.  jE>.  106.)  Though  good  looking*  the  Bengali 
are- small,  black^andeiBreminate  in  appearaneey 
remarkame  for  tisiidily  and  snpersti^on,  aa 
wellas  forsnbtMy  and  ari^  Their  vUlageaaieeom- 
^posedof  thatched.eoftagea>  scattered  through 
woods  of  bambooovor  of  palms  ;  their  dreae  ia 
the  old  hindn  one,  feMned  by  one  scarf  iionnd 
the  middle  and  another  thrown  over  the  ahoul- 
ders.  They  have  the  practice,  unknown  in 
Hindustan,  .of  rubbing  their  limbs  with  oil 
after  bathing,  which  gives  their  skine  a  sleek  and 
glessjr  appbatanee  and  protects  them  from  the 
effect  of  their  damp  climate.  They  live  almost 
entirely  in  riee,  and,  although  the  Bengali  and 
HifMlustani  idioms  are  more  nearly  allied  than 
£nzlish  and  German,  the  Bengali  language  ia 
qeite  unininlligihle  to*  a  native .  of  'Uinduafan. 
'.  The  aatbve  fe>f  Bengal,  alike  htndu  and  ma?- 
hoUiedati,in  physioal  roiganiaation,  is  fenble 
aflien<to  e&minaey.  Uis<purauite  tv^  sedentary, 
his  limba- delieate^  his  movements,  languid. 
During  many  ages,  he  haa  been. trampled  upon 
by  men  of  bolder  and  motrc  hardy  .breeder  C-ou- 
mge,  independence  and  vetncity  are  qualiiits 
to  whieh,his  constitnlien  and; his  aituetion  are 
^iiidly  unfavomble.  Uia mindis  weak,  even 
tA  -Jbelplessnese^  for  purposes  of  manly  resists 
ance,  but  its  suppleness  and  ita  tact  move  the 
'OhildrsD  .of  ateraer  elimates  to  admifation,  not 
unmingled  with  contempt.  Large  promisea, 
amooth  eicusee,  elaborate  tisanes  of  circtim- 
atanthil  falsehoods,  chicanery,  peijury,  end 
forgery  are  the  varieua  weapona  offenaive  and 
defeuBive  of  the  lower  Ganges.  All  its  millions 
.do  not  furnish  one  sepoy  to  the  native  army-  In 
Bengal .  and  Bahar  the  work,  of  laboiitfera  ia 
done .  by  Bhui,  Bojwar  and  other  aborinaal 
iribea,  bnt  Ohandal,  Dosad,  Hari,  Bhumak  are 
nalies  of  other  euteaste  races.— (6'aa^&e^/,  jp. 
-lOd,  124.  Elphinitam^e  Hitt&ry  i^ India.p. 
355.)   . 

The  Bwimal^  in  Bengal^  ia  the  lowest  or 
eweeper  class. 

ti  The  Bt^vfOBrvn  out-caste  labonren  of  Bengal 
and  Bahar.  • 

^he  KelUa  race  in  the  west  of  Bengal  and  in 
Assam,  are  good  looking,  and  considmd  to  bn 
highr  caste  htndus**^  Campbell^  p^  54. 

'  Nafr, — In  .the  irtesfe  of  Bengal  the  Kafr  and 
Itis  offspring  are  riaves  for  ever  and  are  trana- 
fereblo  and  aaleable.  IftPnmhya  the  Nafr'is 
sometimes  a  domestio  slave,  amnetiaMaTian 
agricultural  slave, 

Rt^ami  is  a  name  used  by  the  people  of 
Oooch  Bahar  to  designate  themselves.  .Ilicy 
have  adopted  many  hindu  customs. 

The  Praja  of  (iooch  Bahar  are  cnltivatora  al- 
most in  a  state  of  serfdom,  and  in  Cuttaok, 
the    barber,  waahenn^,   fiahenuan,   mt^wcs 
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lMlrhff^(lAnr,  «|ii  laBcgatliescr  ah  ^laiaed 
^«  'FMja «ii4 ^6Ueu mil  tiwmsBkmBiid  fayilUks 
M»4lav«yy.-^l^i^.     tf^.iG.  ff.  i 

!  fl%e  JB(ijP(ii  <of  •  Bedgfll  and  i£alta6k  are  ^a  adv- 
<vila-noe  irhoifoMow  vndeaii  out  >of  doot<n»Oh 
nations.  Tbtf  aM •nemif  tba/rnvst  iHimaroiu  of 
■the  nmMnakomedab  oa ttea  'of  Sfm^l .  Vbey  am 
cuUiyatora,  1&ilMm(iA  'and  waitehsiaiiy  ibiit  'vd- 
idietedto  <dacaitj«  TheBtf'aerai  ulttiticsl  nd^h 
the  Ba((ari  t>f  HaWiFa«  -^^jSm  (h  148. 

ii^r«ni/ti0r«i^#4^^]Ainy'Of  ithet  oultvratan  in 
Bett|e«l  aro  mahoinedaM  ;  and! in. all  eaaten 
IBengal  wliepe  mahomedjiiia  arre  auoMroos,  ithe 
^Digcnrftir  AM  Qiidimtori. 

iGM{.-^AnioAg«t  Ike  btndaia  of  Bengal^  Ihe 
^^oaiiareUlm'  moat  4ttt«Mf0UB  }  alter  tbem^  CIm 
Svahmin^nd  Kaiat  meaa,  ave  the'iBagdi,  an 
«beriginid  people,'  and^n  daaa  cf  oMAMtaioan 
«alM  XyburiOi         <  i  .  •    .  .  t 

i  'Tne  bdit  apeahuen  t^f  the  hsiidiii  eharatten 
fdaiinog  '  ita  peeuliatitiea  twhile>  iliiraaled  of 
'  miiny  of  iU  d^fe^tawfonnd^  among.  Uie  Bfl|- 
|i[aU  Mid  lOlher  military^  iclaaaaa  in:  Gnngetaa 
Jiittdoatan;  It'it thevoiwe-'are mosi  liktly  lie 
ffaiii  a  demr  ^ooiteeptibn  x>f'theip /high  ajpiril, 
-their  eathuaiaeitio  coumge  and  generoua  laelf- 
<devoiioii, '«e  ajtigalarly  oombined  with  genllei- 
neia  of  mnvmera  undaofiaeaa  of  heart,  toifetbar 
fwiih  n  i^oyisk  pla»illii1neta  nnd  almedk  ^n^ 
-Ibnitne  '^imftimiy.'^JSiphinBtone'B  Biifinff  ^ 
•JvKfui,  <p.  8<7'5^76.i  -   <  <      ! 

^Fatiimti  ra€esi'<A  mbom  itfae  Ahiv,  ^wid  the 
fGnjar  <ane  the  cliefw 

nkJvAtry^alao  styled  Abhir.and  Abhira,  dis- 
tinguish 'ttiemselvaS'aa.the.Kandobaiisa^  Jad.or 
IT^da^banea'and  Qwil  erGo«wala«-banaa«.  Thnae 
iiitermarfy  and  eat  together/ ahdaomelinie^, 
ma  near  •  Delhiy  Ihey  )ei(t  'ipitb  4h^ .  Jat»  Qojar, 
«nd  'Ka^pnt.  >The  Ahir  are  spread  *m>  diffeieiit 
^Moortions  all  ovnr  >ihe  N'v  W  •  provinees,  west 
^  the  i4miti8|  in  the  Upper^Oeiilre  awl  howtt 
J)oabs,'  HI  ^e  proTtno4  of  Benares,  in  IRigw 
.pOanah  ^d  the  vPenjaW  Some  of  ith4  Jadu 
bansi  ha?e  been  conTerted  to  mabomedsnlsm 
vnd  are  Jtnoirn  as  Hengair.  .  Tbase  of  the^hli 
district  who  eat  with  the  Jat  and  Gajar,  eo»» 
Ifaisn^ioi^faatisagb  of  themanjagaof  thie  ^flow 
of  an  elder  brother,  with  the  next  iniaMbAtyv 
iVhe'AJrir<aiJUHtoed  theOujar aa  aiUle  keiepers 
^  tfaei<astiaflul)80ntli»  ThiSyxaasm  :tobe  tite 
pastoral  peb^le^of  tkeiaj^t-andibirahiBan  loanh}- 
ltiieasn^lthaiOigar>aro  of  ^Iheufiat  disMslta.  The 
-AMr  am  sMi  -atrict  )hiiNlal^  ^ta7..aTe,a  gaoti 
dootiag  peopkrJiiDa  ithoae  ofi'thaiuppoitelaaailtf 

AinilwitiuivaBid4vadditi0ft4»eow  Aeepiag,)thagr 
haYO  villages,  in  considerable. '^tmeta.ave.aUiasi 
ltfae<pfDipipiA  hMldiwldeny/aDdfarefairngikdltu- 
fiw.  .The  /Ahir:  are  not^ieaad  iki  -the  ebantnta 
occupied  eitbcr^lvf  the  Jatof  .the;0njer,  and^do 
4a^ateBfl.genaiaU|ri'aastr&ilo  iBtBngaU  huilhere 
,aBSiinaiiy  of  them  ini4be:iiact)jaMibelwiiea  the 
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lOattgas/toihe  east^afillaMiaad;  iSim^ 
rpavt  of  RohUenna, Htbey Dseem  Isaataadilii 
-lbe€«  SL-at  Bi^pataMh  aid  dikm 
oonntry,  aro  fonnd:hboat  Iha.Ainaiiaffiii^ 
^raand  in  BMMif  phmad  fnAcr^eatt,  aii  1^1 
taromany)af  ihem  k  thaJBclaaias.  sn4  Mn 
^TJaioBs.    Th^  araaaid  la.  bars  boeivi 
fknown  «A  >iffcient '  ti«aa  ia  QasBnt  aal  III 
iMahaitt*  veottolig^  liboBl ;  AsiigUr»  laiilftiki 
fiinniBnNiiBatill  .in  Kaiyawar*  Andead.  fts  ini 
iarn«onnk|y  mm  Abbira  or>iha  «saatiy  s(ii 
Ahir,  and  thef  laraaaid  anas  Is.  thpaliMt 
powerAil  in  Gliaatirt.  .Asirghif  xlemfs  kiaiai 
from  Aisa  Ahir^  a  aotad  iMMkf  of  the  iUihr* 
AbHii^«     the  •  country  lOlttbe   AUr  wai  lb 
aacielit  9iaBMi  df.  4hB    vaaftem  aaMain  ' 
Onaaral^Mid  iKiityawar. 

la  Hiftdaaian»  thaltavaa^ia  naw  prt(ciiiwib 
bni  t».tbe  MahsbaMka,  the  AJnia  aie JMtf* 
ed  «8  «'  ahepherd  .or  pantoital  aaea4n  Ssnntbdii 
and  Ifae.j4bbira  aae.  meniioned:as'a.<flitaili 
shepherd'  moe^vaeUM  nevi  She  lowK  sMMf 
thaCadua,  ib  a  tract  knasni  ta.«||MBicilHthM 
as  tha  Aiiiria  of  Ptokoiy v  Jj  iiig  asitk .«( 4l 
Sahyadri  ni6uataiaa.and  WiSytaatesas^Bk 

.)  CT^or,  ihe/aamaofarBdaaprcadthrQagknr 
daetan  .whoate  aap^taaed  ta .kaia jsiieaiM 
nama  t0TlAie.ai4eiafc,dMliieU  af  Ike  JN*'^**' 
^  the  ffsaiaaalaof  Oajcrat.  Thaf .ive«ell  kss0 
ajnricultnrists  in  the  North  Waslsra  Bi«>M* 
Wiether  of.  Ihe  hmchiior  sulhonisdlMiii^ 
they  avai^where :  pnsfertiastiiraga  to  ik^'M^ 
Tba  Gfljnr,  are  aamesoua  evtsrywiierB  ia  thmm 
terdtdiy.  The  Qajurn^  in  lUahaur.  m  Hf 
herd  pdoj>rietof8^said:to  hata. eameliuls 00 
latin  the  Pmijab«  ffhey  Jive  ia  i^gkMft* 
receaws>sib>the  Autaf  the  Pai^h,  aaiiift^i 
-aroodav.'  .I'ha  Gajna/an  .nameroaa  i»ths  M| 
jab  and  ptobablyjof  *|^niilrra;anti<|aily«  1 94 
JMVBiMia^attba:  paatQral>bafasla^l  MruM 
hat  ihsa  daroks  amkoiyeoiMA.ka  4^^a|ta% 
and  they  aro  more  induatrioiiaandlsstfiflMN| 
than  rlhetr  btathfcan  of'  HiiMloataa.-^ttl4 

Kln/<IBfi7,  in  tba.BavoU  inJadia  jlka 
al  itha>GNgar  TiUaiiea  all  avanad 
fifty  yaass  of  eQBpulaQij>^uial»;biahl 
fdaadersdall  airerithrt  diatnot 
JkasHTftaf.  ihe-anthmak  af  lbs  miatiafii 
ever  any  fngithfe^dtttiag  ythi^  Ibi 
ta.ia  fii^ar  vtUe^s  th#y.  W»  A' 
plantfaiML    Tha  iaitaafc  tJha  alpoM 
lOomnNMut  area  ffoasaited^ithaaa  tad 
Calory  «raaai'  rpaaaled>>hiir  licaaiaiii, 
siatBosF  'oalliyataia  airid  Jwflpcasiaf 
bafslaea  liviaf0n.sapanita  aiiMgaa<a^ 
Mnieiouaiabani  JkXhi^  jaad  in  Ihi. 
fiaHievafMirtdiltiiela  «f..lhys  Poah*  , 

iBroieaatar)  Wilabayaa|»  )th(ij  pfflMljii 
adndisom  SiijpalffalhMa  Jtf  >  ar^ 
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bit  C^t&L  CuniagUiii  eoBsUtatflft  maStt: 
whmM  bci/  the  iiMre^nnnofrnumbttr..    Th^totei 
in  ail  India  m  I'JfitniUioiii  .  larDm  fl>nD«r  SiUr 
Urritoty,  all  wetCD  -nofi  of  4he-  Siliik  xeligibni. 
Tber  people  and   dependent  mkra:  of  l4id«kh  • 
profMsLeiiiideBudilirieai^  iiNil.lle  Tihotonaoil. 
likardv^  U»iPiirdiHyx«rOttfdiii«ndi/Kul^ka.ftsid- 
BkKba  ef^'lfaei  niggedvadniiliMnpy.  aff^imahQ^'i 
ni«dakM  vf liie  afaiar^et;.    'Ibe-^eopio ol Kdab*> 
I0i»,  JCialitwaiv^  BlnmbtM^^cPttkUi,  and  Jrf  thai, 
him  «>utlk  and  west  toctheiiaU  iUng«  dnA  Uia  ^ 
Ifidaa,  ara  MPaal;)ji  jaaani  naliomedaiia^  .aa  aaa . 
iikewi86tb0  tribea  of  Pea&anRiuisr  aadi  of  yiQ.nr^la^  ? 
oP  i)M  Indfit*  aoHfikwavda,  tk  alao  the  irihabi*.: 
tanti  af^MeollMi^  and.  oC  the  pkaina  aortibward 
as-  far  -aa    Piiid-dadun'<khan,.  Ghunaeot  aod 
Di^palpoov^'  The  peofde  eif  the.ffmiahirareakt- 
wrtrd  ol^  KiahfwaraiMi  Bhofmbiir,  ire  biedoa  al 
tbe^mhmitftcal  ffeith,  viithsomrhuddiaa^colo'*- 
iri^a  tothe  ffo#(h'  and    aomei  rndbamedao  faiai*> 
\m  toi^he^  southwest;    Tbe  Jalof  the  Mai^jha 
afid  4t'  the  Maiwft   dii4riota^  im  the  Panjab, 
are  inoatly  Sikh,  biit    per haf>t  not  aoe«ibird.  of 
the  wholes  poptilatkAi  betaretn,  the  JheliuA   and 
Junmfe,  faaa  a«  yel  .infinAReed  ihie  teneta  of  ^a« 
nuk  atMi  60¥ind,'  Ihto  '4«h«r  itwx^thirda  .beinic> 
atill-' ei^ttalljr  dr?ided' betweeo   mahomildaiijiin.^ 
aad  br*iliiilirisni. '  UaaC  of  the  modera  Sikh  ioij 
iie>  My  eepanite^froiit'tlieh'  iBbea«pd  are  kitown 
aa    JAt,  dt   Khatci^   or  Brahtnaa .  8ikh^^  oner 
member  of   a    lamily  ' being  .frequently    a 
fifftlg^b  wMh  etlters'  *ate  iiat..    Xheir  written  > 
character  in  uae  ia  eaVWd  Ganunuk^iii    it  la; 
the  Detanagari,  in  f6rm»  but    with   different 
powers  toihe^Mtera^.    The.  Sikh  aretlhaoDlf - 
sect  whose  religion  teaches  them  not  to  sntoke  ; 
tebaeeo.  >  'Vhey  hav^,  boweaer,  no  o^jeeflion^  to 
Umiu^  baiao'tary  lav  aa  to  be  oei&aideiiad  a  sect  I  olher  narcetica,  opiam  and  bhang,-?^saaff  taking 


(Saeent,  in  kbawesktof  Indian  and  tottiie  distrial 
of  ths  same  ikame  in  tto  .  Ftmjab.  Kr  John 
MooIbi>  saf  8  the  fihijar,  who  are  ateo  Hindos 
bias  raised  themaeltaa  to*  power  by  means 
noldisaroilar'lothoae  ooad  byiba  Jatr.  Ateiost 
idlthe  HiieTea  in  Hindustan,  ai*  of  this  tmbe; 
Aeyafa  nameious  in.  Punjab,  dn  the  Novthem 
fronilBrt>f  Britishr  Indian  in  S«9l>and  tin  ad^ 
0|at:hilS)andin  theibiUft  about  Kashaiiv«ad  ihey 
s»t«ii(l  to  banna'fraaadedrthe;Swa4  tribeitie  tfae^ 
iskabitania  and  owilhrs  of  part  .of  thafHasaraht 
dittiiet,  eas^  tff  the;  iridos.  ^fa»  the  b^s  about 
Kashmifj^^tba  Gtajarhaaeixsatond  vagnaat^nbits. 
Tb^  are  very  nnmesoaauv  tba  Panjab-eoaatry 
fad  give  tihcir  nam«f  ta  Ike  town  and  district  of 
Gujent,  ia  iha  pkina  of 'tha.£nnjiib^  where^  ah« 
ao,  names  from  the  same  Mch'  anre  f iti|n|eiit.  hi 
A  tie  nortbem,lfinot  in  sH  I  he  Jat  eouiitry,  the 
Gojar  am  much  abixed- with  the  Jai  and.  form 
asoiisidemblr  past  of  4be»'pd)iu)atiott«  They 
ska  tiameioua  in  all  northern  lUjpQtanafa,  and 
ttltad  int»  Malwa  and  the  ddjaiaing'  parte  of 
Gut^l  India  aa  far  east  as  BundSsloiad,  ona 
of  tke  chiefs  in  whteh  ia  a  Bnjar.  The  laet 
MsfqMa  prinee  ia  stated  io  have  bea«<ft  Ougar, 
hit  there  are  at  present,  no  Qi^  iii^  Giizerat 
aadaeeording  to  Mr.  C^mpbaif,  tba  oHpn  af 
the^  mtme  of  thia  distiiot  ia  not  bnown.  Thoser 
tooaledin  the  etot  in  hinduatan^  tftiee  thfeir 
origin  from  til0  west. 

'  Tke  Gujkr  are  generally  a  UAr  good  looking 
pmple  aspeciially  those  hawards  the  N-.  W.  fnm«* 
tiirof  ittdia,4iidr  have  no  resemblanee  to  the  pie* 
Aaan  raoBs.  Thoaate  thelfforth  of  Delhi  are 
9Khomedans>  (nit  to  t)ie  Bast  and  South  they 
asfrsdhnetimes  half  maboBwdans  aomatimes  half 


^M^*^asmf6622,p.  1018.  mOw^'i  Gloi^rp: 
MmtoohUmjm^M, p.  lS6u  jmiat'iSupp.  €f46^) 
^Li9%A&4-4The  Sikh  are  not  a  taae,  but  a  body' 
#Rligionidfs,.who  take  thehr  name  from  t lie 
Mnrti  weed,  ^  sikhna"  to^earn^  Sikfam^aniag  a 
Cssiplei  For  a  abM  time,  tOie  seet  rose  into 
•fieat  nation  in  the  oaiuitry  lying  between  In* 
wand  Airghamstlin«  Buring>th^  16th  and 
Ms  aentnsiea,  Nanalb  and  Qoviiid,  of  th» 
VMr*  lifoe,' with  (their  duoe^eding  gurus,  ob* 
lfhe4^«iiaw«onvertsto<lheit  religious  viawa 
Mk^  lbwJBt<'peesante':\of  Lahara  aodtUe 
iMhemiMmkaaf  t]iaSutli9.rTowardathe  cloae 
tt^-^lSUi  eentiry,  they  grew  to<  be  a  gnat 
ManiwilUian  itiftn^nee{<eitended.»  from  the* 
KfHiKuiuM  notttttains  ta<'tlio  pbdns.  of  S&d, 

efaodtBalhttoPsahawar.  Thahrdoininions. 
iaalnded  between  tbof  28lli  and  36tli 
KlMa  of  hovtii  latikodc^  and  the  71st  aai 
i  meridiana  of  eiat  longitude.  This  tmet 
ifttists  of  broad  pldns;  slightly  above  theaea. 
M»  or.  tnouniua  taages  twa  or  firee  miles 
jbh.  The  Sibb  papulation  of  the  Panjab ihaa. 
iwnon^  bee»  eitianal(g}i  aft  60Q}00q  aoilsf 


is  not  so  ooihmon,  .Bmokinirwaa  fiial  prolti^^ ; 
bfted  by  theienth  Qiir%  6avind  i^ing'hg  whDse  i 
d^f  obfiseldo» to  it  appear*  to  bare, been  tlttt 
the  hidiit  Was  frromi^tivwof  i^lenessy  as  people 
would"  sit  smoking  aml'do  nothing* .^ 

JcU^  agreat'Sraoe  along  the  banks eithe.Indus  . 
fi^m  the  PuDJtib  to  Sindkaqd  to  the  banks  of 
the  Jumnil, 'in  Hurriaaa^in  the  N.  West  pno* 
vtnces,  BlHirtflo^^  Dbo(t}ar,.and'Bik;a^iir«  %onie  . 
of  whom,  according  tar  Wilaon^  cl^im  to  huve  . 
come  ftom  Obbeni  end'ihs  lari  West,   and. 
otfaera,  daim  ^to^  bo  descended    horn  -Ysdu^i 
an  ancient  prince^  «lde8|t  eon  of  Yayati^    Tbey  . 
aieattpposed'tob#the  desoandanfta  of  the  Ge(»  ; 
or-Tae'^Cbiof  anliquilyi.    They  aie  %  bold*. 
indatKlieas  feo|4e»  and  the  sajmb  of  Bhm^ppyfi  * 
ira  /si.  There  «»a  two  subHdiviaiolM  of  lihenr^i 
tUfo*  Bhe  'and^Hble,  or  Baobhade.  Md  Qenjsr^te^ 
but- there  mret  tuaaj  iritiB^    TJiej  ei<i  .-f^rtif 
oflhe&ikhk  partly,  hindu  aiadiii^y:.  9{  ihk 
mahomedan  religions. 

The  Jat  race  is  xegarded  by  Mk;  Qcu^f^beiLaft. 
bekmgittg  ia  the  Ariaa  (miiS^  bat  tq  hf^TO  < 
Ippemd.  ii^  In^.  Jakes .tii«». Mm  bljjiWiiMl^; 

IfiX 


JBStML 


^«  'PMqa  «apd  dfteii  Mil  tiwm8DlfB»Bnd  faviUks 

-  fl%e  JBajP(ii'Of  B6d§al'andi£)iiita6k  aire  a  adv- 
«vila-nioe  irhoJfoMowamdban  out  )of  doot<n»Oh 
nations.  Thtf  aMoneriiif >Uiia}iim«t  iHimeroua of 
•ibenoiMiialMiiBedab  oatteaiof  <OfibgaL .  They  am 
cuUiyatora,  l^ikraiaA  )«nd  waAehsiaii/  ikntt  <m^ 
idietedia  ^dacoitj*  f  base  aerai  iclttiticsl  ndth 
fkhb  Ba^n  t>f  Hakra<  -^^jSm  (h  )4ft. 

il^r9m/<«Wi^#4-<^lfiBny'0f  rthei  oultiTato^  in 
Beiif(al  aro  mahomedaM^  and* in. all  eaaten 
(Bengal  wfieve  mahomedAiM  arra  aaoMroni^rtlik 
^iMgarity  AM  QiiirivaltoirB; 

iOM^ij-^AnioAgat  the  bindna  of  Baqgal^  Ihe 
€^oaKareUhe'  moat naaMTOua  }  alter  them,  tlie 
ffivahminaad  Kaiat  'Vaeaa,  ave  theiBagdi^aa 
'alMNriginal  ^eopley  andna  daas  of  eaitiwaioaii 
«alM  £rfbttrio«'       '-i  >  •  '!...) 

i '  Tue  bait  apeahuen  iof  the  hiiidtt  charaeten 
folairiing  ^ita  peeulia^itiea  iwhile* iliiroaled^  of 
mkwf  of<  ita  d^febta  ia^fonind^aasoiig.'tlie 


iGa&gea,flotiie  teai^MMIfloid; 
;pavt  of  RokiloBnd,'4liaj  tiiaeaa  lo 
-lbe€«  IR.  ,^f  Ri^pDLtaMli  «*fl  «f 
oonntiy,  aro  foiuMLiboot  Iha* Aiimfe 
taj'ond  in  BHniy  plflNMii  (ujAgr^mH,wa^' 
taromanjjof  ilwm  k  iho^BoMaia.  and.lM|| 
•dmaions^  Th^  ^roaaid  lo  Wro  Im^jiI^ 
rknowtaan  ^ianieDt'  tisMoia  Gnaatifc  «wl  Jig 
\Makakitm  mw^^  .liboBl  Aaiiglllr,  aBdjtaS 
iramfinNiaiatill  itn  Kaiyaivar.  lildoad»  tbo  4iai|i!: 
iar»«onDk|f  mm  Abbira  or4iho  aowatgr  #(ii 
Ahir,  'and  ihef  lara-oaid  onoa  >lo,  J^waril 
fKivaiflil  in  GUiaavft.  -.AairgWr  ^aaiaoa  ila 
iram  AiM  Akir^aaoiad  laatoaf  lii#  ArSbiat 
AbHiitof  the  •  ioountry  of  (the  AiUr  wm^ijm 
aficielit'9iano  ttf.  ihe  vMenr  mrnmsuimM 
Onaoiol^Ad  JiliitjMuvar.  .  .  ti 

la  fliftdiiatan,  thaiteMa^ift  wow  pTitfpaaittait| 
tei  t».tbe  AiahabaMka^  the-Aiiini  wm^^mmHiKft 
ad  «9«'ahepherd:off  paatomlfaeojia  Hania<tt<|i> 
«nd  ifae  <  :Abbira  oie .  mentiined  :ao '  «,< 
abepheidimoe^^aaUM  ncMri  Iboloiacir 

Ante  «ffd  oMier  military  idaaiaa  iai  OangetM   tholaduai,  ib  a  iract  knaani  tooi^aaMal 

Jiittdotftan;     It'iatheWiwe-'aremosi  lihely  lo 

ffaiiii  a  cflenT'ooitoeptiOn  <of  their  «highaparifi 

^ir  eatbmaiaatio  courage  and  generoaa  'aelf- 

<devoiion,  ^o  aihgnlarly  oombined  with  gentlei- 

noBO  of  mnvmera  and^aofcaoaa  of  heart,  tdifetbar 

fwith   a    i^oyisli  plasilkilnesa    and    almodi  ^n^ 

-Amtine  '^impiiniy.'^Sipifiifittofte'B  Hhpanjf  ^ 

iFfuiorai  rcxesi  of  whom  itfae  Ahia,  twad  the 
tGojar  one  the 'O&iefv^ 

TheAhir,>$ABOfBiy\eA  Abhir.and  Abhira,  di»- 
^tnguitfc  tiieinseflvas'aa  the  Kand^bansa^  Jador 
rXadtt'banaaiind'Owal  orGo«wala«-baasa«.  Ihaae 
intermnrry  and  eat  together,  and' aomotimaa, 
laa  near  -  Delhi,  they  ?ei(t  wkh  ^h^  Jat,  Qojar, 
<and  >iU9pnt.  >The  Ahir  are  apread  lia  diffeieitt 
faaporHono  oil  over  <tha  N^  W*:pioVinee8,  weat 
«f  the  iwmna,  in  the  Upper^oOaiilre  and  liower ; 
J)oabe,^in  t'He  prortnoa  of :  Benarea/ in^imk. 
.p»tMmh  ^d  the  vPanjab^'  Some  of  itlii  IM- 
bansi  ha?e  been  converted  to  mahomedanlam 
vndmJtnown  aa  Hangar.  r^boaeoftholIehH 
district  who  eat  with  the  Jat  and  Ga jar*  eon^ 
lfaian<torctfa0  naagb  of  tbo-nmniagoof  the  widow 
of  an  elder  brother,  with  the  next  iniodnibfityv 
iVheAlrifaacdeed  the  Oujar  as  aiille  keepers 
jto tfaeicaatioaadisovtli.  1?JiayMaeam  iobotlte 
pastoral  peo^levaf  tkaraj^t-andtbinihiBanioonib- 
ltnaowlthoiOigarimro  of  ^Ihe^^ot  diaMola.  The 
-AMr-  am  mot  -atrict  )tiiiidak^  ^tfaeyjaro,a  goad 
iDotiatg  pebple:.liiBo  ithoae  of 'ihoiuppenakaailtf 
Jiiwfcwtan^omdjpamiDiOtttoeow  Aeepnig»)thagr 
have  yillages,  in  oon8iderable.*)tittet>.aae.aUEitii 
ItfaeiponpifMn  bMldiwiden9;aDdmvB  faira^oeiUtu- 
fkUI.  .The  )Ahir  are»not:ieimd  in  -the  ebaaitrilBia 
occnpied  either  fay  ■  the  Jatior  itha;  Onjar,  and  .do 
4o^BteB(l.genaTaU|r:>aaatr2nto  fibngaU  but  there 
,aBa.inany  of  them  iniibeitiaotjnatibelwden:  the 
.pioporJalbiandjihA  94pu^'W»tiy'iiibfllbtiUie 


aathoAiiiria  of  PtokmyvJf  inff  -aortli  AoMff 
Sohyadri  ni6untaiaaiand  .offSyrnstaama^i    BBh 

:>  Ci)(i9ar,iho/Banmoraraoaiprca4&nllgktt 
dnatan  Iwhoate  anpitaaed  'tOiTham  girom  IhZ 
namo'  t0:tfae.GbmeMi,dkftnBU  •f  4he  Panjnhia^l 
^ihofimtMalaof  Gajaral..Tbaf.ave4r€ll ' 
ajnriculturists  in  the  North  Woalatn 
•Whether -of  Ibo  hincfaiior 
they  ov»i>y  where .  pnafer^lmstairago  to 
The  Gfljiir,  are  munevoua  oilBy wiioio  ia 
temilidry.;  .  The  Qnjum^  in  *i£aahaMr^  10 
herd  fwopiietars^f  said  :to  ha?e.ooBie'^froim 
rat.in  UieiPnajaL    Ifbey.Jivo  in 
reoeaMS^aAithe  Aui  of  ;tho  I'ai^fa,  ;«aid  i 
-woodavi   I'ho  GajuamM  .niinwrDna  » tka 
jab  and  pr6bablyjql*|^nnlivo.'oittiqiiUj« 
havetaotJoattfaB' paaiqml^habita/ol 
fant  ihaar  deroha  a|uck<«tteoilflo.ti^ 
and  they  are  moreinduatnonaondJaa^^ 
than  ilhntr  bteMton  of  HiaJaoion,^!^ 

M  inilSB?,  in  ibo.IUvoU  .iiiJ4din:.lko 
ol itho>G^jMr  yiUipiaa  oU  4amndMli%. 
fifty  yaass  of:aompulaoij>oiiial»?liioha 
pinadarad  all  mrer  Ah^  diatiiol  wilhia^ 
Jlownboi:  .^-outhreak  of  iho  miAimF^ 
ever  any  fngitiitoidlltnigsth*  tttttiofk- 
iOfa  (fii^ar  irflla^a  ibiy    ^itto  J|i 
plnntfaiML    The  kitanfc  ;tlm  atMHi  M 
•jgoyamaMot  araaffOHOfted»  thM  9Bi.i 

oioiBQW  onbiratoia  joid  .taapsiaiof 
bafaloea  li«iaf0n.aapai*ta  «itti|gaa(Of  i 
lnttnia«>uia!aboni  iDdild^  jand  in  Ihft  ' 
fiaHiraofMiridiatiiala  of  Ihia  DoabL 

iBroieaatV)  Walab^faain'  )they 
oandinio;!  SfijpnlifalhMaJbiiF  >  1(1 
iaahBfr  iMci^IIUiQl/iR&iamnillM 


jp(t9im^< 


Ol«Q 


noMir^ 


I 


iMflnt,  inlhtweitJof  Indian  Wtoi  tile  cKstnil 
#tb  jane  imtt^  In  tto. ;  Pimjab.  fSt  Joliti 
Miotai>  Mf  8  tli«  G«§afi  ^lio'  lire  ateo  Hindos 
Mm  nned  th^iiMelttes  io*  pow«r  by  means 
midbsmBariorthose  Qaad>f  ib«  hX.  AlaM)8i 
#tbttiiieTto  in  HinduilaQ  ar»'of  thia  imbe; 
My  ait  mrmemui  in  Punjab,  dii  the  Novtbarn 
IndirDf  Britiak  Indi%  in  Swal^and  liia  adja* 


bit:€^tdiii'€uniagbiifiiaanflUtatfI&  luUmkl 
wnrtd  bci/  the  nore^eaaaaafrnumbar.,  •l!h€^tBiai 
in  alllndia  la  I'JfrraAtieQb  .:l»ibe  fbnkiev  StUr 
territory,  all  ware  ndk  of  the-  8ihb  xeligibm. 
Thei  people  and   dependent  rnkrafol  l4id«kh' 
pvotawLamide Buddineat^  bwl.lla: Tibniiana of. 
lakardv^  tfae])ttrdiiar«f.Od^i.and(Kul^ka.a!iid' 
Bimba  of^'lbe'  ruggeil'  iMiaalaiinay':  aaf^raiahQi') 
niadana ' «f liie afain iaeeU    'Ibepaopio q£ Kaab*« 
ndv,  J^iabtwaa^  Bbtmbua^  uPukUi,   and'ttf  tbar 
hiMa  ai>utlk  and  west  tof the  Bait  JRange  Uni  Uiii  • 
Indna,  ara  MpasMy  Jianni  naliomedaaji^  .aa  aaa . 
litei^iaetbe  tribeaof  Pea&aaiuKraadtof  tke.vrileyit 
oP  tfefa  Indnt-  sonibwaadn,  tk  alao  the  inhabi- 
tants af^Mnoltno^  aiid^Cihaplaifla  noryiward 
as    far   aa    Piiid-dadun-«khanr,.  Ghtmaeet  aad 
Di^palpoov^-  The  people  ei  the  ffiimab^areaat- 
wrtrd  6$  Kiabtwar  and  Bhambnr,  ire  biadoa  el 
tb64>mhinfiaf|cal  Mth,  Hitbgomrbuddiiift^ colore 
ni^a  to'the  ilorih'  and    aooMs  mabomedan  fami*< 
li0e  tni  iHe>  aotttb«v«al;    Tbe  Jat  of  the  Maojha 
and  ^  the  Malwa   disariota,    in  the  Paajab, 
are  mostly  Sikb,  btvt    perhaps  not  ane«^tbird.  of 
the  wboie^popttlatKJM  betaresn,  the  Jhelnm  -and 
Jumtia,  faaa  as  yd  imbianesd  the  tenets  of  Vn?* 
ntk  atid  60¥ind;  Ihto  •ebh«r  ..twxa-thirds  .bains;. 
st>iU''<^a})3r  dfrided' betwaeo   auihomadanjam^ 
and  braHmlbism. '  Mass  of  the  modem  Sikh  ino 
na^  My  aeparate^from  tbeii'  iBbe»aind  are  known, 
as    Jat,  df   Khatci,   ar  Brahmam .  Sikh*^  oner 
member  •  of   a    family    being  t  frefpiently    a 
fiffng'b  irbilb  ethers-  are  'not.    Xheir  written  « 
character  in  use  is  oaikd  Gununukl^L    itia; 
the  Deranagari,  in  f^rm,  but    with   different 
powers  to  iho'Mters..    The.  Sikh  are  t4M  only*  * 
sect  whose  religion  teaches  them  not  to  sntoke  . 
tobacee.  <  They  hat^,  boweaer,  no  o^jeatton'  to 


issiid  to  bsifn  praaaded  the  :Swa4  tiibei  ae  tfae^ 
fclslitai^ahd  owilibtb  of  pnrt  of  tbar  Haiu>ah< 
.  Atnel,  ssst  df  thai  inidaa.  km  the  biUa  about 
Ivhimr^tba  Gajsr  haaepasiond  vagvant'^mbita* 
Sli^  tfs  very  nnmeaons^iw  tba  Punjab-aonatry 
M  ptt  tfask  namd  to  Ike  town  and  diatriot  ofl 
^mty  ia  ihe  plaina  of -the  Funjab^  whera^  ah« 
ft(  males  from  tba  aame  aaa^^  anre  fiti|nieiit.  hi 
4Aenortham,sfi  not  in  aUlbe  Jati  coontifyv  the 
mfKt  m  mueb  abixed- witb  tba  Jai  and. fbvm 
[iMnkienibla  past  of  4ba»  >po)kuhitiott.  They 
iiliaiasmna  tn  all  nortbam  lUjpotanafa,  and 
[iMnd  iata  Malwa  and  the  adjoining  parta'of 
il  India  aa  fisreastaa  l^mMedad,  one 
[Iks  ekiela  in  whtahiaa  Bnjar.-.  Tbe  laat 
prinoe  is  atated  to  bave  beaBi«  Gujar, 
^'ikcre  are  at. present  «oi  Qi^^'iai' Giizerst 
laeaoiding  lo  Mr.  CarapbaU,  tba  oi%in  of 
ttune  of  thia  diatiiot  ia  not  bnown.  Ilioso 
lei  in  the  cant  in  hinduatan^  tfaoe  tbfeir 

from  tie  west* 

te  Gujhr  am  generally  a  ftAf  good  looking 

'  aapoBtaUy  tbosa  fowardi  tbe  N&  W.  fnm* 

India, 4nd  baim  no  reaembianoo  tio  the  pae* 

in  rsosa.    Tboan  to  tbe  Vortb  of  Delhi  are 

ledaaa,  but  to  t)ie  Baat  and  Soottt  they 

^sdnsttaiaa  half  mabanedans  aomotimea  half 

bat  salary  fancaa  to  be  dei&sideiiad  a  ssoti  o^r  narootica,  opium  and  bbang.-^saoff  tsking 


^^CtapiM2,  p.  10>1 8.  Wniw^'s  GloMtivyt 
r/MbU,p;  XM.  JSUia^i  S9pp.  Gibs.) 
the  dfkb  are  not  a  raae,  bus  a  body 
who  tske  thenr  nan^o  from  the 
waad,  ^  aikhna"  to  tlearn^  Sikh  meaning  a 
ipiaL  For  a  abart  ttme,  «he  seet  rose  into 
nation  in  tfae<oaiuitry  lying  between  In« 
'  Mgbanistm.    Buring>tha  Idtb  and. 
asntfaries^  Nanafc  and  Qmntid,  of  the 
iiee,'wiithitheir  duce^eding*  gnraa,  <d>* 
is  few  aoinrarta  to^  ih6k  *  religioua  viawa 
tbw  Jat  f'paaaanta.'tOf  Lahara  and  tlie 
bankaof  t]ioStttlf(r.iTaararda.thd  cloae 
iSth  eentiiy^  tbay  grew  to   be  a  gnat 
wilhiJan  itiflnenee^'eitended'  from  the 
asontttaina  toctbo  pbdna,  of  Siotd, 
itioPlsabawvr.'  Tbabr  dofaiiniona 
iaelnded  betweair  the-  28IU  and  36tb 


isnotao  ooibmon,  .  Booking  was  fiial  proliiw 
bfted  by  theientb  Giir%  Ooaind  ^ing*h»  whoaa  i 
oln^f  okj^io»  to  it  appaail  to  bare^been  tlttt : 
tbehabitWaapromiatlvoof  i^leoessy  at  peopla 
would'sit  amothig  ami  do  nothing*,..       •      . 
Jat;  agreatraoe  along  tlio  banks  oC  the  Intdua 
from  tbe  JPnoJab  to  Sindkrand  to  tbe  bauKs  of 
the  Jumna,  in  Hurriana^  in'  the  N»  West  pno* 
vinces,  Bliui*t^r,  Dbo(por,.and'Bik;a^if,  aoma  . 
of  whom,  aecordbig  lor  Wifaon^.  cls)im  to  have, 
come  fiiMn  Obtiant  and. the  lar<  MT^y   and 
others,  daitt  to>  bo  dcseanded    from  ,yadu^> 
an  ancieni  prioee,  «ldeat  ana  of  Yayati.    Tbey 
aie^nipposedto-b#tbe  desoandant3  of  the  Qetoi . 
orTne  Chi  of  antiquityv    They  are  a  bold». 
indMHons  people,  and  tbe  ngabtof  Bhuijtppra*  * 
ira/aii  Thare  fwo  two oulMliviaKias  of  ihanrii 
tU^  Bha  andilble,  or  Baobhade.  aiidOaftw^li^ 


Ua  of  noftb  latikodc^  and  the  Tlat  and   bat  there  inrai  aumy  tribaab    Tbaj  am  .iiiirtly 


kmsridiattaof  eaat  kmgitnde*    TUatmet 

>its  of  broad  plainsiattghtly  above  tbaaea. 

or  knoutttakt  taages  two  or  firoa  miles 

Tba  SIkb  population  of  the  Punjab  baa 

eitianat(g}>  at  600i00q  aoubf 


of  tbe  l^ikh,  partly,  hindtt  and  W^lf  Pi  ihik 
mabomadan  vaiigiotts. 

The  Jat  race  is  xagarded  by  Mr*  Can^pbalLaA; 
bakmgittg  ta  the  Ariaa  fsff^iiyj  bat,  to  ham « 
^ppesoed  ii^  In^  Jakes  tiitptto  bintaiiieA. 
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faindiu.  TheJalara  hinda  in  mueh  of  tluir 
speech  laws  and  mannerB,  bat  have  soaie 
granmatioal  forma  of  speech  not  to  he  traced 
in  the  earlier  brahaunioal  writings.  The  Jat 
tribes  present  the  most  perfect  example  of  the 


as  the  upper  Jnoinai  in-  dl  which  tenitmi 
ikef  are  still,  in  ereiy  way,  the  donioantpop^ 
lation.  Over  great  tracts  of  Hmdnstsa,  tlm 
villages  out  of  foar-  are  Jat,  aad  ia  esebltf 
village,  this  raoe  oqnstitnte  perhaps  iwo4faiidi 


democratic  and  more  pvoperly   IttdOfGeramitte  i  of  the  eatire  eommunity,  the  rensinder  bdsf 


races.  They  eonstitate,  over  a  gfttsi  part  of 
ladia^an  opper  and  dominant stratam  ofiaociely« 
and  have,  to  fi  great  degree  given  tbeSr  own  tone 
and  os4our  to  many  provinoes.  In  gveat  paiH 
of  Jat  land,  the  great  body  of  the  frsc  people, 
are  Jat,  and  retain  their  original  iawtitntioua  in 
the  greatest  parity,. IMe  modified  by  modem 
brabminical  laws.  In  the  west  country  their 
name  is  pronoaneed  Jat,  but  in  the  Pnnjqb  and 
in  the  east  oountry,  it  has  the  long  sound  of  JaL 
Some  of  the  Jat  are  of  the  mahomedaa  religion 
some  of  the  :  hinda  faith  in  the  west  and  in 
Sindh :  of  the  9ikh  sect  in  great  part  of  .tbe 
Punjab,  and  some  in  the  east  and  near  Bhurt- 
pore,  assimilHting  in  their  dress  to  their  loligious 
confreres.  This  has  impressed  many,  with  Uie 
belief  that  these  religionisU  diifer  from  each 
other  also  in  race,  but  by  tracing  thia  popula-< 
tion,  the  differences  in  the  type  disappear  and 

is  found  lo  merge   luto  th^; 


low  osstepredial  alavea^  with  a  few  iraders,  sai 
artisans*''  The  Jat  extend  continnoariy  fioei  the 
Indea  o1f«r  Rajpittanah.  The  great  aeit  of 
BAJpat  population  and  ancient  power  sod  %krf- 
was  oaths  6hinges ;  bot  nnce  vampusbed  ikm 
by  mahemedans,  the  chief; Bfijpat  hoasn  hm 
retired  into  tiie  eomptfativ^Iy  nnfruitfttl,ioasif> 
ries  AoW,  known  as  lUipuianah  where,  faowsnii. 
the  Jat  is  the  most  noineroas  part  ^  tfiepeoph. 
They  share  the  lands  with  the  Mseas,  tin  i^ 
mains  of  the  Brahmin  popolatton  aad  iKe  doas* 
iiant  fiajpttt,  but  they  have  the  largest  shsie  d- 
the  cttltivaiion.  The  noithem  part  of  liy- 
putanah  waa  pertitioaadinlo  amaU  Jitiepst* 
lies  before  the  Rigpnt  were  driven  M  fnm 
iljoodish  and  the  Ganges.  The  soutkis  tad 
more  hilly,  psrts 'of  Rajputanah  arenatJstiM* 
are  occupied  by  the  Mbau-y  Meena  sad  Bbilt' 
but  in  Malwa,  again,  the  Jat  are  nnaieioQa  asi 
seem  to  .share  that  provinoe  with  Bajpetov' 


but  a  later  wave  and  upper  strstum.    TtaMt^i 
about  the  Hnes  of  communieation  betwess  bimi 


the  one  exireme  is  found  lo  merge   luto 

other.  There  may,  however,  be  a  diffe»mt  race  Kuiibu  ^  Thone^of  Bducfaistan  aredcsoifasdlf. 
on  the  west,  and  those  on  the  w^at  are  pastoDil ,  the  people  of  Onndahar,  as  fine  atbletisM^^- 
and  predatory,  while  OapUin  Burtim  meutiipua  !  with  handsome  features  but  ratlmr  dark.  Tboar 
without  quoimg  his  authority,  that  a  wander-  i  in  Upper  Skid,  up  the  conrse^  the  IndaSiHid^ 
iiig  predatory  tribe  bearing  their  name  is  found  in  the  south-western  Punjab,  am  for  the  wal 
on  the  western  parte  of  Central  Asiiir  about^j  pgrf  of  the  mahomedan  aeitgion.  Thsy  biff 
Oandahar,  Herat  aud  Meshad.  j  been  long  subject  to  fbreigir  role  and  seen  Isbs 

The  Jat  of  the  lower  Indus,  appear  to  be  of    somewhat  inferior  to  their  nneoaVerled  bietbNa* 
the  same  raoe  as  the  Brahui  aad  are  almost    Iq   all  the  east  of  Belnchistan,  the  Bdneb  m 

hiack. 

The  Jat  are  not  foand  in  Afghanistan,  but  m 
Beluchistan  in  proceeding  e<*atw«rda  by  the 
Bolan  Pass  and  other  routes,  therci  ihey  succeed 
the  Tajik  and  Dehwar  of  the  west  of  Alghani^tan 
and  the  vicinity  of  Oandahar,  and  occupy  the 
plains  and  the  hilly  country,  deeccKdiug  into 
the  plains,  spread  to  the  right  and  left  along 
the  Indus  and  iU  tributaries,  oocupyiug  upper 
Sindh  on  one  side,  aod  the  Punjab,  op.  *he 
other.  But  in  the  Punjab,  they  are  not  fpuud 
in  any  numbers  north  of  the  Salt  Bange,  and  in 
the  Himalaya^  they  are  wholly  unknown,  which , 
would  seem  to  <ahow  that  the  Jat  did  n^t^eA^r 
India  by  that  extreme  northern  route*  Also* 
the  Jat  does  not  occupy  lower  Bind  and  they 
are  not  found  in  Goxerat.  The  Jat  is.  however,, 
the  prevailing  population  in  all  upper. Sind  and 
their  tongue  is  the  language  ^  the  eonntcy. 
They  were  Oftee  the  aristocracy  of  thejand, 
but  latterly  have  been  dominated,  over  by  other 
races  and  thus  have  loat  somewhat  of  their  posi- 
tion aa  the  higher  classes  of  the  society.  In  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Punjab,  too,  they  have 
loiig  been  subject  to  mahomedan  rulers.  But 
Utterly,  as  the  Sikh,  they  became  ruiera  of  the 
whole  Punjab  hud  of  the  coiintry  beyond  i^far 


and  Western  Aain,  in  the  provinces  of  fisi 
and  Kuch  Gandava.    The  Jat  form  FbI*MP| 
the  largtjst  portion  of  the  ngrioultmral  popahliml 
and  daim  to  be  theoriginai  ownerretlbsMii 
In  the  West,   advancing  through  BagpatsBrij^ 
we  meet  the  Jat  of  ^Bhnrtpore  and  Bl 
Gwalior  wasa  Jat 'fortress  beleoging»  as  is 
poaed  by  Mr.r  Campbell,  to  the  Dholepore 
They  do  not  go  much  further  south  ■ 
dmction..  From  this  pointy  they  msor  he 
to  occupy  the  banks  <ii  the  Jumna,  A  tbe^ 
to  the  hills.     The  Delhi  terrilofy  is  prine^ 
a  Jht!  country  and   from  Agra  vpmm^i 
flood  of  that  race  haa  pnsaed  theriaeriai 
siderable  numbers  and  f(»ms  a  bige  pert  M 
population  of  the  Upper  Doab,  in  ths.i^''^ 
of  Alighnr,   Merut  and  Mnsafamagsr. 
are  just  known  ofver  the  Ganges  in  the  1 
bad  district,  but  they  cannot  hesvdto  M^ 
crossed  that  river  in  any  numbers.  To  ssajlf 
therefore,  the  Jat  country  eatends  en  .^A* 
sidea  of  the  Indus  from  L.  26«  or  S7^  &2 
to  the  Salt  Bange.  If  from  the  enifoef  tbii  V 
two  lines  be  drawn  nearly  at  r%kt  aagka  W 
(he river,  but  indtning aontfa,  sou  to 
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bt  U^  or  24<^  H.  in  Mtlwa,  and  L.  .80?  on 
tfca  Jtimiif,  la  aB  to  indud^.  Upper  Bind,  Mar* 
nr,  pari  of  Malwa  on  one  aide,  and  Lahore, 
OnHaur  and  Umballa  on  the  other,  then 
Maect  the  two  eaatem  point*  by  a  line  whioh 
iWi  inelttde  Dholpore,  Agra,  AKghur  and 
Hifuti  and  within  all  Uiat  tract  the  Jat  race 
•Iboiogtcally  predominalea^  exeepting  only  the 
hyh  of  Mewar  and  the  neighbouriiood,  atill 
Md  by  ahoriyinal  tribea.  Advancing  eaat- 
Midi  into  the  Punjab  and  Kajpntanah,  we  find 
Wtt  and  mahomedan  Jata  much  mixed  and  it 
«faa  itappens  that  ono-half  of  a  Tillage  or  one 
baeh  of  a  family  are  mahomedana  and  the 
oiar  hiodua.  Farther  eaat,  mahomedan  Jata 


grain  and  other  produce  to  distant  marketa  on 
their  own  account.  The  Jat  formerly  dwelt  in 
Rajpotanah  in  republica,  auch  aa,  in  the  time  of 
the  Greeks,  were  alluded  to  aa  democratic  in« 
stitutipns,  and  one  reoogniaed  republican  atate^ 
that  of  Phool  or  Maraj^  came  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  was  the  laat  recognised  repub- 
lican state  in  India.  It  was  a  Jat  republic,  and 
gave  the  chiefs  who  founded  the  statea  of  Pati* 
alah,  Nabah,  Jheendoa.  The  old  territory  of  the 
Phoolkian  race  was  recognised  by  the  British 
and  treated  amongst  the  protected  Sikh  States^ 
but  has  recently  been  brought  under  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  British  dominion.  Every  Jat  vil- 
lage, however,   is,  on  a  small  scale,  a   demo 


bnimie  rarer  and  rarer,  and  both  about  Lahore    crattc  republic,  every  man  having  his  own 


mk  all  tkat  part  of  the  Punjab  along  the.  line 
tf  tks  apper  Sutlej  and  Jumna,  the  great  mass 
MBun  uneonverted.  In  the  Punjab,  the  Jat  all 
teh  the  designation  of  dingh,  and  dress  some- 
ikit  differently  from  ordinary  hindu  Jata  •  but 
brthe  neat  part,  th^  only  become  formally 
Skhf,  where  they  take  aervice  and  that  change 
■dm  little  difference  in  their  laws  and  social 
■iitioBa.  The  Jat  of  Dehli,  Bhortpnr,  fee,  are 
t  «ny  fine  race,  bear  the  old  hindu  namea  of 
ihll  and  snch  like  and  are  not  all  Singhs. 
»  Ktjpntanah,  the  Jat  are  quiet  and  anbmis* 
■w  cultivators.  They  hate  now  long  been 
ohjeot  to  an  alien  nile  and  are  probably  a 
(toddsal  intermixed  by  contact  with  theMeena 
nrt  fji\mn.-^(Oampbell,  pp.  77  to  81.) 

The  Jat  Singh  of  the  Punjab  and  upper  Sutkj 
■ttjr  prebahly  be  taken  as  the  best  representative 
iffeof  the  race.  Compared  to  northern  racea, 
%  ire  dark  ;  they  are  tall,  large  and  well  featur- 
d,  with  plentiful  and  long  beards,  fine  teeth  and 
^eiy  pleaaant  open  expression  of  countenance. 
n«y  are  Urger  and  Uller  than  the  Afghan 
MuQ  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  eape- 
■lly  well  developefl  but  not  so  atoot  limbed 
V  quite  ao  robust.  They  are  a  fine«  remarkably 
Md^one,  race  of  men,  not  exoelled  by  any  race 
lAaia.  In  cottrage,enprgy,and military  qualities, 
mff  exoel  the  more  beautiful  non-Pathan  races 
Ma  northern  hills  and  they  are  as  energetic  in 
lapesoeful  arte  as  in  that  of  war.  They  ttre 
M  enittvatora,  hard-working  and  thrifty;  they 
^little  hind  lie  waale  and  pay  their  land  tax 
■Mtnally.  Their  women  work  aa  well  as  the 
iBa  and  make  themselves  generally  useful.  They 
^  not  learned,  though  nmny  men  and  some 
iMMB  can  read  and.  write.  They  have  a 
>ttt  craving  after  fixed  ownership  in  the  soil. 
wy  are  essentially  agritenlturiats,  seldom  gar- 
K^rt,  and  in  Uinduatan  are  never  pastoral* 
^r  breed  cattle  largely,  and  aometimea  rear 
■ela  whenthe  country  is  suitable,  and  in 
it  oountriaa  both  ordinary  carta  and  large  mer- 
Mtile  waggons  are  usually  plentiful,  and  aa 
Hfgonera  they  not  unfjrequently  ciirry  their 


separate  and  divided  share  of  the  cultivated 
land.  The  union  in  a  joint  village  community 
is  rather  the  political  union  of  the  commune,  ao 
well  known  in  Europe,  than  a  common  ei^oy« 
ment  of  property.  A  father  and  son  may 
cultivate  in  common,  but  commensality  goes  no 
further.  The  village  aite,  the  waste  lands  and 
graeing  grounds  and,  it  may  be,  one  or  two 
other  things  belong  to  the  commune,  and  the 
membera  of  the  commune  have^  in  theae^  righta 
in  common.  For  all  the  purpoaiBa  of  cultivation, 
the  remainder  of  the  land  ia  in  every  way  aepa- 
rate  individual  property.  The  government  ia 
not  patriarchal,  but  a  representative  communal 
council  or  punchayet.  Se-marriage  of  widows 
is  permitted.  All  the  Jat  are  subdivided  into 
many  Gentes  and  Tribes,  after  the  usual  fashion 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Ariau  or  Indu  fiermanio 
stock,  and  the  usual  fashion  is  to  marry  into 
another  Gens.  The  Jat  have  little  of  the  hindu 
ceremonial  atriotness,  and  in  Punjabi  regiments, 
they  mess  freely  like  Europeans,  and  have  their 
two  or  three  meals  a  day  comfortably.  The  Jat, 
Bajpot  and  their  congenera  are  branches  of 
one  great  stock.  Brahmans  of  Kashmir  and 
the  frontier  hills  are  hindus  in  an  earlier  atage 
of  brahminioal  developement.  The  Jat  country 
is  just  such  as  would  be  occupied  by  a  largo 
stream  of  people  issuing  through  the  Bolan 
Pass,  in  Lat  28  otSO^  north,  and  the  Rajput 
are  ranged  in  a  semi  circular  form  around  tho 
eaatem  and  northern  and  aouth  edge  of  the  Jat 
area,  the  mass  of  them  occupying  the  richer 
valley  of  the  Ganges.  Mr.  Campbell's  conjectoro 
is  that  the  Rajput  are  an  earlier  wave  from 
the  same  source  aa  the  Jat  who  came  in  by  the 
same  route,  have  farther  advanced  and  been 
completely  hindnised,  while  the  Jat  have  come 
in  behind  them.  Punjabi  ia  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Jat,  but  which,  in  upper  Bind, 
is  called  Jati  Gul  or  the  Jat  tongue,  and  Mr; 
Masson  calls  it  Jetki.  It  ia  an  Indo-germanio 
tongue  allied  to  the  Sanscrit.  In  its  main  gram« 
matical  and  essential  features  it  is  not  wide- 
ly different  from  the  Hindi  of  the  Rajput  and 
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other  Uindnstatt  people.  It  is  om  of  the  mdet 
prAcrit  of  Indian  yeraaoalan.-*-(OaMnpM2^  pp* 
S2  to  85.)  The  Jat,  Jot,  Jet  Jut,  or  Jhut,  that 
oecnpy  the  North  West  and  bordering  pro- 
yjnces,  also  the  Paojab,  and  Sind.  Th^  are 
partly  hinds,  partly  Qikh,  and  partly  mahome* 
dan.  They  all  refer  to  the  west  of  the  Indus 
and  tp  Ohasoi  as  their  original  aeats,  and  the 
Bhe  or  Paohhsde  reaobed  India  from  the  Pun- 
jab about  the  middle  of  the  18th  oeniuiy.  The 
other  section  is  the  Hels  or  Deswak.  The  Jai 
seem  to  have  entered  by  the  Bolan  JP^M, 
occupied  the  hijjh  pastoral  laiids  abouA  Qaet- 
tah  and  thence  desoendad  into  the  plains  trhich 
they  siili  oQSUpy.  The  Jat  is  the  great  agrieulta- 
ral  tribe  in  the  Punjab  and  in  thji  Punjab  par- 
lance, Jat  and  zsmindar  or  eultirattHr  are  syno* 
nymoua.  There  are  no  Jat  in  Kashmir  or  within 
the  hills.  The  Aodi  tribe  o(  Jat  dwell  in  Pani- 
pot  and  Sonepnt.  The  A^olania  Jat  in  Paniput 
claim  to  be  above  other  Jat  by  having  had  the 
title  of  malek  or  king  conferred  on  th^m.  The 
race,  however^  spread  from  Herat,  Kabul  and 
Kandahar,  throughout  the  Panjab>  down  the 
Indus  intq  Kadi  Gaadhava,  and  eastwainds  to 
the  Jomna  and  Ganges,  is  the  same,  and  where- 
cver  spread,  th^  retain  a  dialed  of  their  own 
to  which,  in  Bind,  has  been  given  the  name  of 
Jetki.  Mr.  Masson  seems  to  imply  that  they  are 
descendants  of  the  Oet»  who,  he  says,  o&ce  pos- 
sessed the  whole  of  the  countries  immediately 
east  and  west  of  the  Indus,  The  zamindars,  or 
ottltivators  of  Uie  soil,  at  Jell  as  throughout 
Kachi,  are  Jet,  who  there  seldom  move  abroad 
hut  on  bullocks  and  never  unless  armed.  A 
Jet  may  generally  be  seen  half  naked*— seated 
on  a  lean  bullock,  and  formidably  armed  with 
matchlock  and  sword,  and  to  the  north  and 
^st  of  Kach  Oandhava,  as  aUo  in  Herat,  Kan- 
dahar, and  Kabul,  they  are  seen  as  itinerant 
artisans,  like  gypsies.  In  the  Panjab,  they  are 
not  fonnd  west  of  the  Jilam^  but  east  of  that 
rtver  the  Jec  cuUivatort  use  waggons.  The  Jet 
has  been  s6  long  settled  in  Kach  Qandhava,  as 
to  appear  the  aborigines.  Amongst  their  nume^ 
rous  subdivisions  are  the  Kalora,  Kokar,  Uam« 
pi,  Tunia,  Abrah.-»(M0a9<m'«/oi»r9M^,  Fol.  m. 
p,  125,  Ma88on*8  Kelat^p*  353.)  Aooording  to 
Mohan  Lai,  the  Sikh  Jat  are  polyandrous,  and 
one  brother  fakes  his  brother's  wife :  but  in  say- 
ing so,  he  seems  to  allude  to  the  custom 
among  the  Jat,  of  Curao,  also  written  karao 
aeemingly  firom  *'  kanma."  to  eause  to  do,  the 
term  giveil  armong  the  Jat,  Qoojur,  Ahir,  and 
ether  races  and  tribes  In  western  Hindnsitau  to 
ConoubiBage  generally ;  but  ntore  especially  to 
marriages  of  widows  with  the  brother  of  a  de* 
oeased  husband.  The  prabtioe  which  is  also 
known  to  the  eartward  by  the  name  of  Ooor« 
hureoi  in  the  Deeoan  of  Butt'hhiee  ;  and,  in 
other  provmces,  by  the  nhme  of  Dhwreechs,  is 


follotred    among  the  races,  biit  is  not  veiy 
openly  confessed  even  among  them,  ss  som 
degree  of  discredit  is  aupposed  to  attaab  to  it. 
It  is  only  younger  brothers  who  form  tkeis 
connections,  elder  branhers  being  ptokihitsil 
from  nuurvying  their  younger  brotto't  widovt, 
hot  andong  the  Jat  oip  I>elhi  even  this  is  not 
prohibited*    The  praetioe  has  bsenooainMi 
among  several  nationa  of  the  Sast    The  Jeas 
followed  thia  onstom,  and  in  Egypt  it  wai  ad- 
mitted for  a  ofaildleas  widow  to  cohabit  wilhs 
brother  of  the  deeeaaad  husband.    Wbea  tb 
laws  of  Menu  were  enacted^  Cnrao  appesit  to 
have  been  a  moognSaed  inatitntion.    BiA  aiii 
not  unusual  with  the  Inatitatea,  thers  is  msdi 
eontradietaon  between  the  oDactasenta  islatof 
to  it.    FroM  a  obnaideiation  of  all  the  psi* 
sagea  on  the  snbjeet,  it  appears  tiiat  Won  of 
isaue  #a8  the  point  on  which  the  kgalitj  tan* 
ed.    He  who  was  begotten  according  tobw 
on  the  wife  of  a  man  deeeaaed,  or  in|Mtest,cr 
disordered!  after  due  authority  given  U)her, 
is  called  the  lawful  son  of   the  wife  (GL 
IX.,  ▼.  176.)  From  the  fact  of  Draopsdi  aar* 
ryiag  the  five  Pandoo  brothera^  we  lesm  M 
polyandry  must  have  prevailed  amongst  tk 
heroes  of  that  period  ;  and  if  polysndiy,  tke 
practice  of  Ourao  was,  no  doubt,  not  uneon* 
mon  :  indeed,  the  compiler  of  the  liahsbliaia* 
ta,  Vyasa,  waa  himself  appointed  to  rtittap 
offspring  to  his  deoeaeed  brother.    Tboe  ii 
perhaps  no  oircumatanoe  which  so  stnsglf 
shows  the  aorthem  descent  of  the  deifisd  Fis. 
dava  heroea,  aa  this  marriage.    HerodoCai  tdb 
us  that  polyandria  prevailed  among  the  aoasdii 
Scythians  a6  it  doea  at  preaent  among  the  Bka* 
tia.  The  practice  is  adopted  also  by  the  Nainof 
Malabar,  between  whom  and  the  people  of  tbo 
Himalaya,  Wilson  traeea  the  obscure  vesUgesof 
a  connection.     Amongst  the  Jat,  Goi^ar,  sad 
Ahir,  childrai  born  Gurao  are  oonaidefed  legiti- 
mate, and  afe  entitled  to  inheritance  aeeotd* 
ingly.    Children  begotten  by  the  woosn  pie- 
vious  to  Ourao,  exoept  in  the  ease  of  fratsm 
Gurao,  are  known  by  the  name  of  KndMoi^ 
and  do  not  inherit  the  property  of  the  fetkeria' 
hw.-^iBUwi   S^p.    Olou.  Beehtrdm  BA 
9une9  Xpyptimu  et  U%  OkvnoU,  9Mim 
from  ike  MahabharaiOt  pp.  8  oimI  66.) 

Captain  Postaas  teUa  as  that  the  Jut,  iB5i4 
likeaU  the  tribes  in  the  bind  o«i«t'>"^ 
divided  iato  tannmeralide  sab-divisieas  ailii 
**  Kouni,''  atld  are  a  hard^vorking  eppni^ 
tit»i  oceupiying  tbeosselvas  ia  rsarii^  m^J 
feeding  flocks,  ot  cidtivatiag  Oe  aoiL  Ih^ 
ijivariaUiy  fbwid  in  hfga  eammnmtiai»  iW 
Uving  hitampofa^  huU  or^'waad/'aadajg^ 
all  otNV  Bind  and  ita  isonfiaaa,  aa  ahejilufc" 
search  of  ptotaie.  Whera  this  ia  not  tfcsi<% 
they^are  faailiserVantaafebcrafiheBibehiiii* 
or  wealthy  saniiadani  who  mpqr  their  laMi 
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villr  i  Iftodieiim  o(  tte  piodoD^.    Hid  lut  in 

SuJyfi»  a  quiet  inoffeiinve  class,  aad  eieaed^ 

inftly  Taliuyble  aabjeetp,  btti>  have  hUherlo  beeii 

muoh  dej^ressed.    Their  women  ace»  Uurough- 

Ml  the  Qouatry,  noted  for  their  beauty  and, 

la  ibeir  credit  be  it  idso  spoken,  for  their  chas- 

%,    They  work  aa  hard  as  the  men,  and  the 

lahoar  of  tendtaiCy  driving  home  their  flocks, 

nilkiiTK  iht  cattle,  fcc.  is  fairly  divided.    The 

Jaisterery  numeroas  and  form  a  large  divi- 

noBof  the  population  of  Sind,  though  seldom 

feiHid  ia  its  towns,  being  dispersed  over  the 

vbole  face  of  the  oouutry  particularly  eastward 

Id  the  desert  tract  which  separates  Sind  from 

Cateb,  known  as  the  Runn  on  which  this  trttw 

mr  large  flocks  of  eamels.    There  are  other 

psttoral  snd  peaceable  classes  besides  the  Jut, 

sf  naboowdan  persuasion,  sueh  as  the  Khosa 

b  Upper  Siadh,  Sikh  Lohana  in  the  Delta, 

OM^eniigTants  from  the  Punjaub,  who  have  in 

■any  instances  become  amalgamated  with  the 

people  of  the  country.    The  Khosa  beoomea' 

pndatery.  tribe  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Sind, 

raving -towanls  the  Cuteh  ternritories,  where 

itjputs  are  located :  they  are  very  trenblssorae. 

Sbey  are  also  on  the  eastern  bonndariesy  as 

vaadaring  herdsmen.    The  Dsood  Putra,  who 

iahabii  generally   the  country  of  that  name  in 

Ibe  north,  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts 

of  Sindb.    The  Sumah  are  Jut,  though  they 

an  gaaerally  known  by  the  former  title.    Such, 

abo  are  the  Machi  and  numerous  other  sub- 

dmsioBs  of  the  Jnt  tribes.    The  Jut  isaain- 

leparable  from  the  camel  throughout  Sind,  as 

lie  Arab  from  his  horse  in  Arabia ;  they  are 

hfatiibly  camel  drivers  and  feeders,  and  are 

ilMulted  on  every   occasion  where  the  health 

K. efficiency  of  this    valuable   animal  are  in 

VKstion.  The  Jut  of  Sindh  and  Kach  Qandhava 

Mve  become  mahomedans.  The  Jetki  is»  every- 

libere,  acoording  to  Mr.  liasaon,  the  language 

rfths  Jet. — (  Aftfsam.   Vigne.  Fo9Um9.) 

According  to  dictionaries,  Jat  means  a 
■ee,  a  tribe,  while  Jut  means  a  manner> 
i  kiad,  and  likewise  matted  heir :  alao  through*' 
lat  the  Punjab,  Jut  implies  a  fleece  or 
iU  of  hair,  and  in  Upper  Sind  a  Jnt 
Bssas  a  rearer  id  eamels  oi  black  cattle, 
r  a  shepherd  in  opposition  to  a>  husband* 
bn.  In  the  Punjab  generally.  Jut  means, 
^fiUager  and  husbandman  in  opposition  to  an 
itist  or  handioraitsman.  The  Jat,  latterly,  ae^ 
!Md  gffeat  power.  TheBiikor  Yirk  ia  one 
I  the  moat  distingulahed  of  the  Jat  tribes. 
ha  8indhoo,  Gfaeeneh,  Vuraitdi,  Cbhutthah» 
Uhoo,  Knrriud,  oi  Sauneeal,  Cbndul,  Smk  aito 
It  sub-divisioiia  in  the  Panjab  and  th^ 
Myrona  sections,  added  to  their  following 
iriad  religious  sects,  have  given  rise  to 
Mriit  aa  to  the  unity  of  the  faoOi  The  Jat 
the  north  and   west  of  India  are  indtts«- 


tnoua  and  sueoaMlul  tillers  of  Ure  soil,  and 
hardy  yeomen,  equally  ready  to  take  up  arms 
as  to  follow  the  plough.  On  the  Jumna,  their 
general  superiority  is  apparent,  and  Bhurtpoor 
bore  witness  to  their  merits.  Some  of  the  Jat 
are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  Kabkar  of  iho 
Salt  Bange.— (Ouiusm^^am's  Hietary  of  ^0 
Sikhi^Ma30<m,  Vig%e^  Pasians. — CampSeU^  p,  5. 

Godara^  a  Jat  tribe  near  Uariania. 

Ouddee,  a  race  in  the  Kangra  hiUs. 

^cmree^  the  low  castea*  of  the  Pui^ab,  are  the 
Sauree,  Bouria  and  Hurni. 

PurbitU'^k  Sanscrit  term  applied  to  the 
natives  of  the  eastern  countries  of  India,  or 
those  lying  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  begaa-» 
ing  from  Behsr.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolt  of  1857,  the  Purbia  of  Oudo  and 
Hindustan  in  geueral,  constituted  three-fourths 
of  the  segular  army  ol  Bengal,  and  all  of  them, 
from  community  of  ootu^try,  although  of  dif- 
ferent races,  castes,  aiid  religions,  had  so 
strongly  united  together  that  the  army  had 
become  quits  a  dose  service,  open  only  to  the 
few  favoured  classes.  The  strength  of  this 
feeling  only  became  known  when  the  Govern- 
ment  tried  and  failed  to  introduce  two  hundred 
Sikhs  into  each  regiment  of  the  line. 

The  JTori,  Koli,  or  weaver  and  the  .  Till  or 
oilmen  of  northern  India  take  a  low  pkce 
amongst  the  castes.  All  the  weaver  caste 
throughout  Hindustan  are  stated  by  Colonel 
Tod  to  be  Koli.  They  call  themselves  Julaf, 
but  are  sometimes  staled  Kori.  The  Koli  of 
the  Simla  hills  are  merely  ioferior  castes  living 
amongst  the  othec  populations. — Tod. 

R(\Humar^  a  numerous  and  wealthy  agri- 
cultural race  ii^  the  N.  W.  provinces  long 
notorious  for  the  murder  of  theij^  infant 
daughtiurs. 

Lodha  of  the  N.  W.  provinces  are  husband* 
men.— (^t^..  Olo98.) 

Tanti  or  weavers  are  a  prosperous  oUisa  of 
cultivators  and  own  ai  good  deal  of  land.—' 
^mpbeU,p.  1070. 

Tdi^  oiUmanufacMirers  and  aiI-scUers»r 
throughout  India^  are  part  of  the  agriindtural 
community. — Campbell,  p,  M)7» 

Bimnkaff  in  the  district  of  GoraUipur, 
Aaimghur  and  Benares,  .is  an  agricultural  tribe ' 
who  call  themselvos  Bhuinhar  or  Bhun*bar. 
They,  claim  to  be  bral\mifns,  and  take  the  titles 
of  Tbakur,  Hisr,  and  Tewari;  the  riga  of 
Benares  belongs  to  them.— ^»/«.  Olosi, 

BanwU  aho  Rajif  a  amaU  savage  iribo  vk  the 
Bohilcnnd  Terai^— 0-  j?.  47, 

Nal^  Qt  Nutt  iU'Betfgsl,  is^a  jwandering  tribe^ 
who  416  dancers,  actors,  aihletae*  Thqr  M>6«i* 
Ide  the  gypsies  in  habits. 

The  Nut  called  also  Sirki  bash  (direllerir 
under  mats)  met  with  itt  the  Dekhan  are  not 
diatingiiishable  from  Dhar. 
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and  Bkilfol  leaders  of  anmes.  The  industry  and 
mechanical  skill  of  the  8tou,t  Umbed|  prolific, 
Cashmiri  are  as  well  known  as  their  poTerty, 
theij  lameness  of  spirit,  and  their  loose  morality. 
The  people  of  the  hills  south  and  east  of  Gash- 
meeri  are  not  marked  by  any  peculiar  and  well 
determined  charaoter,  excepting  that  the  few 
unmixed  Rajpoots  posaeia  the  personal  courage 
and  the  pride  of  race  which  distinguish  them 
else where»  and  that  the  Gukker  still  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  the  times  when  they  resist- 
ed Baber  and  aided  Humayun.  The  Tibetans, 
while  they  are  careful  cultivators  of  their  dimi- 
nutive fields  rising  tier  upon  tier,  are  utterly 
debased  in  spirit,  and  at  present  they  seem  in- 
capable of  independence  and  even  of  resistance 
to  gross  oppression.  The  system  of  polyandry 
obtains  among  them,  not  as  a  perverse  law, 
but  as  a  necessary  institution.  Every  spot  of 
ground  within  the  hills  which  can  be  cultivated, 
has  been  under  the  plough  for  ages  ;  the 
number  of  mouths  must  remain  adapted  to  the 
number  of  acres,  and  the  proportion  is  preserv- 
ed by  limiting  each  proprietary  family  to  one 
giver  of  children.  The  introduction  of  maho- 
medanism  in  the  west,  by  enlarging  the  views 
of  the  people  and  promoting  emigration,  has 
tended  to  modify  this  rule,  and  even  among  the 
LMiviaic  Tibetans  any  casual  influx  of  wealth, 
as  from  trade  or  other  sources,  immediately 
leada  to  the  formation  of  sepsrate  establish* 
ments  by  the  several  members  of  a  house*  The 
wiki  tribes  of  Chibh  and  Buhow  in  the  hilU, 
the  Jun  and  Kathee,  and  the  Dogher  and 
Bhuttee  of  the  plains,  need  not  be  particular- 
ly described,  the  idle  and  predatory  habits  of 
some,  and  the  quiet  pastoral  occupations  of 
others,  are  equally  the  result  of  position  as  of 
character.^Ou»?ii»^AaWs  History  of  the 
Sikha,  p.  18.) 

The  Sikh  owes  his  excellence  as  a  soldier 
to  his  own  hardihood  of  character,  to  that 
spirit  of  adaptation  which  distinguishes  every 
new  people, ^nd  to  that  feeling  of  a  com^ 
mon  interest  and  destiny  implanted  in  him  by 
his  great  teachers.  The  Rajput  and  Puthan 
are  valiant  and  high-minded  warriors ;  but 
their  pride  and  their  courage  are  personal  only, 
and  concern  them  as  men  of  ancient  family  jind 
noble  lineage ;  they  will  do  nothing  unworthy 
of  their  birth^  but  they  are  indifferent  to  the 
political  advancement  of  their  race*  The  efforts 
of  the  Mahratta  in  emancipating  themselves 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  were  neither;  guided  nor 
strengthened  by  any  distinct  hope  or  desire. 
They  became  free,  but  knew  not  how  to  remain 
independent,  and  they  allowed  a  crafty  brahmin 
to  turn  their  aimless  aspiration  to  his  own  profit, 
and  to  found  a  dynasty  of  *'  Peshwa"  on  the 
achievements  of  unlettered  sudras.  Ambitious 
aoldiers  took  a/urther  advantage  of  the  spirit 


called  up  by  Sevijee,  bvt  m  it  waaii^t 
ed  by  any  pervadiiig  religious  principle  of 
tioo,  a  few  generations  saw  the  race  yidd  to  tb 
expiring  eSbrta  of  Biahomedaniftiii,  ami  the 
Mahratta  owe  their  present  position,  aa  rnlen, 
to  the  intervention  of  European  strangers.  Ths 
genuine  Mahratta  can  scarcely  be  said  ioexiati 
and  the  two  hundred  thousand  spearoieo  of  th> 
last  century  are  once  more  shepherds  and  tilkn 
of  the  ground.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
Ooorkha,  that  other  Indian  people  whieh  1ms 
risen  to  jgreatness  in  latter  times  by  ita  am 
innate  power,  unmingled  with  religioiia  kope. 
They  became  mastera,  but  no  pecnHar  iiiatitvr 
tion  formed  the  landmark  of  their  thonghtSy  «id 
the  vitality  of  the  original  impulse  aeems  fast 
waning  before  the  superstition  of  an  ignonat 
priesthood,  and  the  turbulence  of  a  feudal  nobi- 
lity. Tha  Sikh  looked  before  him  only  •  the 
ductility  of  his  youthful  intelleet  readily  reoetvai 
the  most  useful  impression,  or  takes  the  most 
advantageous  form,  and  religious  faith  is  cfer 
present  (o  sustain  him  under  any  adv«raity»  and 
to  assure  him  of  an  ultimate  triumph. 

The  Rajput  and  Pathan  will  fight  aa  Pirthee- 
rai  and  Jenghiz  Khan  waged  war ;  tkey  will 
ride  on  horses  in  tumultuoua  array,  ami  thif 
will  wield  a  sword  and  spear  with  individnal 
dexterity  :  but  neither  of  these  cavalien  wiB 
deign  to  stand  in  regular  ranks  and  to  handle 
the  musket  of  the  infantry  soldiers,  alihongli 
the  mahomedan  has  always  been  a  brave  andi 
skilful  server  of  heavy  cannon.  The  Mahfrtia 
is  equally  averse  to  the  European  ayateas  of 
warfare,  and  the  less  stiffened  Ooorkha  has  o^y 
bad  the  power  or  the  opportunity  of  forniaf 
battalions  of  footmen,  unsupported  by  an  actifO 
cavalry  and  a  trained  artillery.  The  early  foiai 
df  the  Sikhs  was  composed  of  horaeaeOy  hii 
they  seem  intuitively  to  have  adopted  the  M* 
and  formidable  matchlock  of  recent  tusMa*  Mr 
stead  of  their  ancestral  bow  and  the  spear  oaan 
mon  to  every  nation.  Mr,  Foster  notiecdUAi 
peculiarity  in  1783,  and  the  advantage  it 
in  desultory  warfare*  In  1805,  Sir  John 
colm  did  not  think  the  Sikh  was  better  in 
than  the  Mahiatta ;  but  in  1810,  Sir 
Ochterloney  considered  that,  in  the 
of  untried  strength,  his  great  native 
would  show  him  more  formidable  than  a 
of  Sindhia  or  Holkar,  and  readily  lead 
face  a  battery  .of  weji  served  g^ns.  The 
liar  arm  of  tha  oofitanding  nations  of  ' 
century  passed  into  a  proverb^  and  the 
the  Mahratta  spear,  the  Afghan  swa 
Sikh  nqaUahlpcki  and  the  Englidi  Qsawna 
a  proverb. 

In  the  vidley  of  the  Uppav  Inda% 
Ladakh  and  liUle  Tibet,  the  piei 
is  the  Bhot  subdivision   of  the  gitafc 
variety  of  the  human  raoe.    Lqnm  iowm 
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teitel  ttMani,  in  Gbilghit  and  Gkjlass, 
ihnmnmoi  Uie  old  and  seduded  Durdoo 
and  Dongher  taon  are  stiU  to  be  found, 
ittlbotii  ia  Iskardo  and  in  Ghhilghit  itaelf, 
tkere  is  aone  niitttie  of  Toorkaman  tribes  from 
tke  wild»  of  Pamer  and  Kaahkar.  The  people 
of  CStthmeer  have,  from  time  to  time)  been  mixed 
with  races  from  the  north,  the  aonth,  and  the 
veil ;  and  irhile  their  languages  ishindooand 
tlnr  feith'  mahomedan,  the  manners  of  the 
inmitiTe  Kush  or  Kuteh  tribes,  bsTO  been  in- 
iheaoed  by  their  proximity  to  the  Tartar  races, 
ThebiUs  westward  fiom  Oashmeer  to  the  Indus 
miokabited  bj  Knkka  and  Bomba,  of  whom 
bOeis  known,  but  towards  the  ri?er  itself  the 
koftye  and  other  Afghaii  tribes  preTail; 
thik  there  are  many  feeduded  talleys  peopled 
If  the  widsfy  spread  Goojer,  whbse  history 
wyet  to  be  aseertaiaed,  and  who  are  the 
VMMris  of  Arabian  ''  syeds/'  or  of  Afghan  and 
%orkaman  lords. 

latbe  hills  south  of  Oashmeer,  and  west  of 
ttfr  JeUnm  to  Attook  and  Kalabagh  on  the 
f^^  are  found  Gukker,  Ooojer,  Khatir,. 
Avin,  Junjooh  and  others,  all  of  whom  may 
keonsidered  to  have,  from  time  to  time,  merg- 
al  into  the  hindoo  stock  in  language  and 
Ming8«  Of  these,  some  as  the  Junjooh  and 
opedalW  the  Gukker,  hate  a  local  reputation, 
^hawur  and  the  hills  which  surround  it,  are 
peopled  by  various  Afghan  rsees  as  Eusof- 
9^  tod  Momund  in  the  north  and  west, 
ttuleel  and  others  in  the  centre,  and  Afree- 
^1  Khattuk  and  others  in  the  south  and 
M.  The  hills  south  of  Kohat,  and  the  dis- 
Metsof  Tank  and  Bunnoo  are  likewise  peopled 
h  genuioe  Afghans,  as  the  pastoral  Wasiri 
■Mi  otbert,  or  by  agricultural  tribes  claiming 
Ni  a  descent,  and  indeed,  throughout  the 
Mantains  on  either  side  of  the  Indus  every 
i^ley  has  its  separate  tribe  or  family,  always 
apposed  in  interest,  and  sometimes  differing  in 

tek  and  manners.  Generally  it  may  be 
Tvtdf  that  on  the  north,  the  Afghan  on 
tM  side,  and  the  Toorkaman  on  the  other,  are 
Padnally  pressing  upon  the  old,  but  less 
ttefKetic  Durdoo.—* OunntJf^ilam'^  Hisiary  of 
fc  8ikS9,  p.  6-7. 

'  ffe  Umguafjfeg  spoken  in  the  north-western 
Mer  of  IndiOf  between  it  and  Afghanistan,  and 
nse  of  India  adjoining  Afghanistan,  are  dialects 
t  Vin^,  but  sttfficiehtly  distinct  to  be  called 
Ihdi,  Paagabi  and  Kashmiri.  .  The  late  Lient* 
Beeh  indeed,  haa  given  vooiflhilaries  of  seven 
■ignages  spc^n  on  the  west  of  the  Indus.  The 
^^m  b<»rder  tribes  are  still  mostly  under 
ifriarehal  governments*  In  the  south  are  the 
Mriotta  Belooeh  tribes  in  the  territories  to  which 
Ky  give  tbeir  name  and  whose  language  is  said 
f  Captmn  Baverty  to  be  a  mixture  of  Persian, 


tribes  ifo  Saharawan  and  Jhalawan,  whose  great 
chief  ia  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  ethnologists  look- 
ing at  their  language,  consider  to  be  of  the 
same  Bqythic  stock  as  the  Dravidiau  races  in 
the  south,  and  infer  from  this  that  the  passage 
of  Dravidian  tribes  from  Tutan  was  along  the 
valley  of  the  Indus. 

Farther  north,  in  the  Dera^t,  are  warlike 
Baluch  and  Afghan  tribes,  the  most  unyielding 
of  whom  are  the  Waeiri,  who  have  continued  to 
resist  the  efforts  made  by  the  English  to  restrain 
their  inroads  on  Uie  plains*  Still  further  north 
and  west  are  the  numerous  tribes  of  Afghanistan 
of  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  powerful  Dura- 
ni  race  and  the  Tajik  tribes.  The  Mongols  of 
Kabul,  Persia  and  Herat,  called  Kalmuks  in 
Herat  and  Afghanistan  and  Eimak  and  Channak 
in  the  Hazara,  dwell  north  of  Kabul  and  Herat. 
In  the  Bannu  valley,  there  are  mixed  races, 
and  we  may  notice  the  Durdu  in  Giljit  and 
Chdas. 

According  to  Captain  Baverty,  the  people 
who  dwell  about  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  Shora- 
wnk  and  Pishin  are  designated  B'r-Pushtun  or 
Upper  Afghans  •  and  those  occupying  the 
district  of  Roh,  which  ia  near  India,  are  called 
L'r-Pttkhtun  or  Lower  Afghana.  Persian  is  the 
official  language  of  Afghanistan,  but  colloquially 
the  Pusbto  is  alike  the  common  tongue  of  the 
uneducated  people,  of  the  families  ot  the  Sadozye 
kings,  and  of  the  dwellinga  of  the  Amir.  There 
however,  two   divisions  of   the  Afghans* 


are, 


termed  Pushtun  and  Pukhtun,  who  speak  Push« 
to  and  Pukhto  respectively.  The  Pushto  being 
the  western  dialect  with  affinity  to  Persian, 
and  the  Pukhto  the  eastern  with  many  Sans- 
crit and  Hindi  words.  The  Pushto  is  spoken, 
with  slight  variation  in  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation, from  the  valley  of  Pishin,  south  of 
Kandahar,  to  Kafiristau  on  the  north  ;  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Helmand  on  the  west,  to 
the  Attok,  Sindhu  or  Indus  river,  on  the  east ; 
— throughout  the  flamah  or  plain  of  the  Yuzuf- 
zye — ^the  mountalnpus  districts  of  Bajawar, 
Baighkora,  Suwatt  and  Buner  to  Astor,  on 
the  borders  of  Little  Tibet, — ^a  tract  of  country 
equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula* 
Also,  throughout  the  British  districts  of  the 
Derajat,  Banu  Tak,  Kohat,  Peshawar  and  the 
Samah  or  plain  of  the  Tuxufzye,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dera  Ghasi  Khan,  nine*tenths  of  the 
people  speak  the  Afghan  language.  Since  the 
invaisiona  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  there  has  been  a  constant  influx  into 
India  of  Afghans^  as  conquerors  and  settlers 
and  thia  has  been  so  great  from  partieuUr  dia* 
tricts  that  some  tribes  have  altogether  disap- 
peared from  Afghanistan.  In  some  localities  in 
Iiylia,  the  Afghan  settlers  haye  preserved  the 
Pushto,  almost  in  its  purity,  up  to  the  present 


iadi,  Punjabi,  Hindi  and  Sanscrit.  The  Brahui  |  day,  haying  from  the  outset  married  amongst 
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themseWes.  In  some  parts  of  Bundelkund  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  nawab  of  fiampur, 
whole  towns  and  villages  may  be  foand  in 
which  the  Afghan  language  is  still  almost  ex- 
clusively spokeu  and  is  the  medium  of  general 
communication.  Captain  Haverty  considers 
that  although,  on  numerous  points,*^  the  Pushto 
bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  Semitic  and  Ira- 
nian languages,  it  is  totally  different  in  con- 
struction and  idiom  also  from  any  of  the  Indu- 
Sanscrit  dialects. — {Capt  H.  G,  Eawrty's 
Orammar  and  Diciionary  of  the  Fushto^  Ftikh* 
to,  or  Afghan  language,). 

AFOHANISTAN.—Afghsji  is  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  various  peoples  who  occupy  Afgha- 
nistan. They  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
descendants  of  some  of  the  lost  tribes :  by 
others  to  form  part  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Qreeks  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  they  are 
doubtless  of  mixed,  perhaps  of  Scythian, 
origin.  The  laaguage  spoken  is  called  Pushtoo 
or  Pukhta  which  is  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  Zend,  and  Pehlavi  and  the  Hebrew. 
They  are  mahomedans,  having  been  converted 
to  this  creed  within  half  a  century  from  the 
first  promulgation  of  that  religion. 

From  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
boundaries  of  Afghanistan  have  fluctuated  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  war.  At  the|  date  of  the 
invasion  of  the  country  byHhe  British,  in  A.  D. 
1888  the  kingdom  consisted  of  four  sub-divi- 
sions,  Cabul,  the  Hazara  country,  Candahar, 
and  Herat.     Taken  in  this  extent,  Afghanistan 


Shah,  and  numbering  12,006  families,  boUto' 
the  Tajik,  to  whom  they  assimilate  ia  relig^ 
both  races  being  shieh  mahomedan. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  Lieoteoint, 

Sdeucus,  succeeded  to  the  aovereigDty  of  Af» 

ghaiiistan  and   the  othor    Asiatic   eonqimtii 

Under  his  grandson,    Afghanistan  wu  taktt 

from  the  Seleacidae,  by  the  aboriginal  Avtk, 

and  soon  after,  formed,  with  Bactris,  sn  inde* 

pendent  state  which  existed  during  160  yem* 

Subsequently   the    Tartars     made    thenucbv 

masters  of  Afghaniatan  and  appear  to  haveUd 

possession  of  it  up  to  the  death  of  Mamow 

when  one  of  his  oifioers,  fiabaqtagin,  sttak* 

lished  an   independent  dominion  oversU  fte 

southern  parts  of  Afghanistan,  making.  QUai 

hift  capital.      His  son  Mahomed,   who  M 

A.   D.   10:18,  enriched  Afghanistan,  with  ths 

spoib  of  India.    In  the  reign  of  the  enellMh 

ram,  one  of  the  Tartar's .  desoeadanta,  tk  fl^ 

baqtagin  dynasty   were   deprived  of  all  hot  ths 

Punjab,  and  this  too,  in  A.  D.  1160,  they  hat. 

Although  the  tribes  known   by  this  nanespedc 

the  Pushtoo  as  a  common '  langoage,  the  tribes 

are  not  all  of  the  same  origin,  they  an  diitia*' 

guished  by  marked  characteristics,  moral  ss  mil 

as  physical.     The  Afghans  of  Kabul  coaodtr 

themselves  as  Indinn  Afghans,  whereas  tkois  sf 

Herat  say   they  are    Rhorssani   Afghans :  oaa 

tribe  repudiates  another,  and   denies  its  Afghsn 

origin.     The  names  of  Patan,  Eohilla,  A%htf|i 

which  serve  at  the   present  time  to  da^(a<ti 

the  Afghan  nation,  are  really  Uiose  of  so  naif 


is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Bokhara,  Kunduz,  |  distinct  races  blended  together.  In  oar  dq^ 
and  Kaferistan  ;  on  the  east  by  the  British 
province  of  Peshawur  and  the  Soliman  range 
of  mountains ;  on  the  south  by  Beloochistan ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Persia.  Its  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  six  hundred 
miles  ;  its  breadth  measures  about  the  same  dis- 
tance.— [ToioHiend'a  Outram  and  Hovehci'a, 
p.  85.) 

The  population  of  Afganistau  is  divided 
into  two  very  distinct  portions,  first  the  Af- 
ghan, properly  so  called  ;  secondly,  the  Tajik, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the 
country,  and  who  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
classes,  the  Parsivan  or  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  the  Eimak  or  nomade  races.  The 
following  is  an  approximation  to  the  sctual 
numbers.  In  the  province  of  Herat,  300,000 
Afghan  and  600,000  Parsivan  or  Eimak. 
In  the  province  of  Kandahar,  600,000  Afghan 
and  300,000  Belooohi.  In  the  province  of 
Kabul,  1,600,000  Afghan  and  800,000  Parsi- 
van and  Kuzzilbash.  Total,  500,000  General 
Total  4.200,000  inhabitants. 

The  Afghans  are  at  present  the  dominant 
race  and  the  Tajik  are  subject  to  them  both 
in  Herat  and  Kandahar.  The  Kuzzilbash 
or  Persians   established  in  Kabul  by    Nadir 


in  their  own  country,  they  make  no 
nial  alliances  except  amongst  themselves,  m&0^ 
ing  their  feelings,  as  an  original  raoe.  TM 
origin  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the  soMW 
left  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Copts  of  Bgy^ 
the  Chaldmaiis,  and  even  the  Armeniaas,  hsil 
been  at  various  times  supposed  to  be  their  ansaf 
tors.  Bat  several  writers  consider  them  la  li* 
descendants  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  IsimI,*^ 
and  this  is  an  opinion  of  aome  Afghaas  tMi 
selves.  Mr.  Euffin  eonsiders  that  tbsy  Wl 
their  origin  in  the  Albaniana  of  Asia,  wfca^ 
consequence  of  their  numerous  revolts  «M 
transported  from  one  extremity  of  Perna  iail 
other  and  driven  into  Khorasaan.  Th^^M 
a  warlike  people  and  known  as  Aghva^jl 
Avghan.  He  says  that  Aghvan  ia  the  OH 
word  AB,  and  considers  it  to  be  a  proof  of  i 
Albanian  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  VLi 
gene  Bore,  considers  them  to  have 
ancient  people  dwelling  in  the  monnl 
valleys  of  the  provinces  of  Daghestan  sadi 
van,  bordering  on  the  Gaapian  Sea,  ■■'^^ 
brought  to  our  notice  by  Ponopey  at  tojiK 
of  his  expedition  into  the  Caueasus.  I^j^ 
is  only  the  arabic  plural  of  the  void  fjf^ 
which  was  applied  to  them  about  the  iiM 
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lalUn  Aboo^Seid  of  the  raoe  of  Cbengis  Ehan^ 
beeiiiie  of  their  oonttoDtly  disanited  state 
jooBg  themielFes.  The  primitive  tribe  of  the 
ifgkaoB^  was  called  "  tufeh/*  a  word  which  oor- 
KipoDdi  with  that  of  nation.  The  first  divi- 
flOQ  of  this  primitiye  tribe  are  called  "  firqa,"  a 
trihe;  and  the  tabdiraion  of  this  "  tireh"  or 
|iiiiohe8.-*(£im«M,  Ckeanty.  LaikoM.) 

Ikj^t  a  formidable  pate  18  miles  in 
hsf^th,  leading  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul.  Its 
nter  ii  pujudioial  to  health.  As  it  ap- 
pmobes  the  Kabul  territory,  it  becomes  more 
fcraidable.  Nadir  Shah  paui  a  sum  of  money 
to  Mttie  his  passage  through  it . 

The  tribes  exact  tribute  from  travellerB. 
Some  live  in  miserable  caves  and  the  Ma- 
mtife  Afridi  are  said  to  sell  the  wives  and 
cUdiea  of  a  deceased  brother,  and  inter- 
change  their  own  wives.  The  Khyber  valley  is 
if  an  irregular  form,  but  the  average  breadth  is 
aboat  fifteen  hundred  paoes;  the  bills  which 
torderit  may  be  about  seven  hundred  feet 
Mgh.  When  Moorcroft  pasaed^  each  house 
Via  endoaed  by  a  high  wall,  in  some  part  of 
vhkh  wss  a  tower  for  look  out  and  defence. 
They  are  tall  for  mountaineers,  and  of  a 
ihguiarly  Jewish  caste  of  features:  some  of 
the yottiig  women  whom. he  saw,  had  in  arch, 
be^  look,  but  he  saw  none  that  could  be  re- 

Kad  as  pretty.  The  men  were  dressed  in 
cotton  tunics  of  a  kind  of  plaid,  in  which 
Ihe  was  the  proTailing  colour  :  the  women 
Vara  an  imitation  of  chintz.  He  occasionally 
Mv  thea  in  groupa  of  fifty  or  sixty^  but 
Khether  nnmerous  or  few,  they  were  impudent- 
h[  argent  in  their  demands  for  sheep,  by  which 
iajr  intended  money.  They  were  glad  to  give 
Mia  a  trifle*  in  general  to  be  rid  of  them,  but 
Ml  one  or  two  occasions  were  obliged  to  rqect 
Ur  demands,  even  at  the  riak  of  an  affray. — 
l6ww/3('«  TraveU,  Vol.  II,  p.  852. 
Amongst  neighbouring  tribea,  ike  TFostra,  al- 
kongh  notorioua  robbers,in  common  with  other 
Mitts  tribes,  regard  the  deaoendants  of  their 
isphet  with  awe  and  a  feeling  of  reapectful 
tVMenee,  and  esteem  themselves  fortunate 
^  receive  their  benedictions  and  other  little 
lii,  which  their  superstition  teaches  them  to 
w  essential. — MaH(m*»  Journey ^  I.  101. 
kttther  south  a  tribe,  called  the  SuUmam  Khail^ 
toapy  Uie  district  which  ranges  firom  north  to 
lith  on  the  Ohusni  side  of  the  pass.  There 
<haaad  to  be  about  twelve  thousand  of  them, 
isrly  all  thieves,  but  not  so  blood-thirsty  or 
naidable  aa  the  Waziri  of  the  mountains 
ttr  Derabund.  They  will  not  kill  a  man  in 
ol  Uood  without  reason,  and  their  attacks 
to  resemble  those  made  by  the  nightly 
owlers  of  India,  who  creep  into  your  house 
tent,  and  steal  a 'ring  from  your  finger,  or 
Ice  a  sheet  flrom  under  you,  without  waUng 
nv    The  Sulimau  Khail  were  in  possession, 


Vigne  was  told,  of  a  million  of  sheep  and  the|y 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  one  camel,  for  everv 
forty  men,  to  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  Theu 
country  extends  froin^  north  to  south,  for  seven 
or  eight  caravan  marches,  between  Ghuani  and 
Kandahar  and  for  two  or  three  from  east  to 
west«  Once  a  year,  in  the  winter  aeason,  they 
send  a  kafila  of  three  or  four  hundred  camels 
into  the  plains  of  Derabund  and  Derah-i* 
Ismael  Klmn.— FtMe't,  a  pmoBal  Narrative^ 
p.  106-7. 

Shenwari  Khyberi,  are  a  race  even  more 
infamous  for  their  robberies  than  the 
Afridi  Khyberi.— ITooreroyra  2Vaveb,  Vol.  II. 
p.  354. 

Thns,  in  the  Kkyher  jpaaa,  itself,  and  stretch- 
ing away  on  the  north  and  south,  along  the 
north-west  frontier  of  the  Punjab,  are  tribes  of 
barbarous,  warlike  and  predatory  habita,. 

Indbpbmdbnt  Tubks. — Dwelling  alon|  the 
outer  face  of  the  north-west  Puigab  frontier 
and  inhabiting  hills. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Hazara  Distriet.— - 
Hussunzye. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawur  District. — 
Judoon,  Bunoorwall,  Swatee,  Baneezye,  Osman- 
kheyle,  Upper  Momund. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawur  and  Kohat 
Districts. — Aireedee; 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  Distriet-* 
Bnzotee,  Sepah,  Orakzye,  Zymoosht  Affghan , 
Tooree- 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  and  Dehra  Ish- 
mael  Khan  Districts. — ^Wuzeeree. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ismael  Khsn 
District. — Sheoranee,  Oshteranee»  Kusranee^ 
Bozdar. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ohazee  Khan 
District. — Khutran,  Kosah,  Lugharee,  Goor- 
ehaniee,  Murree.— Boogtee. 

BuTisRTaiBts.-— Tribes  within  the  frontier, 
and  British  subjects,  inhabiting  partly  hiila 
and  partly  plains. 

Hazara  District— Tumoulee^  Gukkar, 
Doond  and  Suttee,  Kaghan  Syud  and  other 
tribes  of  Hazara* 

Peshawur  Distrioti—- EnsuflBye,  Khaleel, 
Momund  of  the  plainsi 

Peshawar  and  Kohat  Districts. — ^Khuttuk. 
Kohat  District. — ^Bungush. 

Dehra  Ishmael  Khan  District.-->Bunnoochee, 
Murwutee,  Botanee,  chiefs  of  Tank,  ohieCa 
of  Kolachee,  chiefs  of  Dehra  Ismael  Khan, 
Nootkanee,  Loond. 

Dehra  Ghazee  Khan  District.--^Dreshuk, 
Muzaree. 

General  Ferrier  gives  the  following  approxi- 
mately as  the  amount  of  the  population  in  Af- 
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gfcaMtoit.    In  tiie  Proviiwefe  of 

HerM..*...    SOO,0(X)  Afghan. 

,,  000,000  P«niTin  or   Eiitek« 

SfloiAhar.    600»000  Afchst. 

,u  .  300,000  PtrdTMi  and  BiOiuli 
Kabul 1,000,000  Afghan. 

„  800,000  Pami^BaaaKanKi 


Taeal  «,S00,d00    Afg^haD^    aod  1,700,000  Vatrifwi. 
Elinak  Baloohi  add  KisnllMah    makiog  a  Genaral  Total 

of  4,200,000  inhabitants. 

Though  the  population  of  the  Afghan  etaM$ 
is  tlot  mimeioue;  they  ave  d)  above  the  Snglieh 
standard  in  height,  and  aie  brave  to  leokless^ 
BOSS.    Of  the  raeea  tn  Afghaniataot  the  Alghsn 


properly  so  oalled,  are  at  present  the  dominant 
race,  and  in  Kandahar,  Kshnl  aod  Herat,  hold 
the  Tajik  in  snbjeotioii.    The  Tijik  ar«  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  oonqnema  of  the 
country,   and   nmy  be  snMivided  into  the 
Parsivan  or  inhal^taata  of  towns,  apeaking 
Persian)   and.  the  Eimak  or  nomadsa.    The 
TJibek  are    in    numbers }    the    HaaarBi    of 
Tartar,  perhaps  a  Tnrkmnan  origioi  and  the 
Eimak  who  graze  their  flocks  in  tiie  Para- 
.  pamisus,  are  brave  and  relentless,  and  Abhana 
wheo  travelling,  whether  proceeding  fcom  balkh, 
Kabul,  Kandahar  or  Herat,  never  enter  into 
the  mountain  districts  of  these  intre|^i4  no- 
madic ttibes.    One  of  the  Eimak  tnbes  is 
known  as  the  Perez  Koht  after  the  city  of 
•  that  name  abont  63  inles  from  Teheran.  IXmnif 
.  exasperated  at  the  depredations  wMeh  they 
committed,    transported  the  whole  of  them 
.  into  the  mountains  lying  between  Persia  and 
India,    t^  races  occupying  Afghanistan  are 
distinguished  by  marked  characteristics,  moral 
'  as  well  as   physical.     General  Ferrier  tells  us 
<  (p.  5)thaMfhe  Afghans  of  Kabul  consider  themt 
selves  as  Indian  Afghan,  whereas  those  of  the 
;  Herat  aay  they  are  Kboressani ;  one  tribe  iepu<« 
diaftes, another,  and  Monica  tta  Afghan  origin, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  aympathy  between 
them.    The  names  ol  Patau,  Bohilla,  Afghan, 
which  serve  at  the  present  time  to  designate 
'  the   Afghan  nation,  are  really    those  of  so 
many  distinct  races  now  confounded  in  one. 
That  office^    further    says  that    the    reason 
of  their    ^notess  against  the    other  Asiatic 
hordes    up    to    this  day    haa    been  their 
olan  lin  /th^   attack,    their    oonrage,    but 
not    any    clever    disposition    or    a    know<- 
ledge  ot  military  operations.  He  mentiona  thaf 
'jfor  the'thea'ti^e  of  cdmbat  between  their  armief 
the  Afghan  always  sdect  large  plains,  in  «rdet 
thatt^ir  nusseioiM  cavaby,  on  which  they; 
[  place  a  b^nd  reUanoe,  m»^  be  able  to  deploy 
]  hefiyi    l^ngh  tl^ey  are  entirely  ignoiant  or 
'  the  art  of  attack  and  defence  of  itovna  and  ibr^ 
-tiassea^  the  Afghims jie  renmrkable  for  the  ob- 
atinaoy  of  their  resistance  and  the  oomotnes^  of 
theiraim  when  thisyafe  behind  walla.  The/armf 
of  the  Afghan  are  the  firelock,  the  carbine  the 


awi«el»gni»^  or  a  pair  of  lead  ^sfols  ;somidhii 
a  bow,  or  a  fence  with  a  bamboo  handle. 

The  Afghan,  are  tall,  robnaf,  aetite  sd 
well  formed  ;  their  olive  and  aometiaes  sslkt 
complexions  and  strongly  marked  hard  festaili 
give  their  conntenanoea  a  aafage  expis^ 
sion  :  the  Kds  of  their  blad:  eyes,  «Ui|i 
are  full  of  fire,  are  tinged  with  aotiBBeBy,  fir 
thia,  in  their  opinion,  givea  force  and  addi 
beauty  and  a  dazzling  brillimcy  to  tkvi 
their  Mack  beard  is  worn  short,  and  Mf 
bafr,  oftheaame  colour,  is  abated  df  IMt 
the  front  to  the  top  of  the  head,  te  1^ 
mainder  at  the  sidea  being  rilowed  to  fell  in  bi|l 
curls  over  the  shoulders.  Their  step  is  fdl  tf 
resolution,  their  bearing  proud,  but  rough.  Tl^ 
are  brave  even  to  rashness,  exdted  hy  111 
smallest  trifle,  enterprising  withoot  the  IsmI 
regard  to  prudence,  energetio,  and  born  fer  Wt 
They  are  sober,  abstemious,  and  appareaCly  ofsi 
open  disposition,  great  gossips,  and  enrioas  H 
excess.  Counige  Is  with  them  the  first  of  vli^ 
tnes,  and  usurps  the  place  of  all  the  othMss 
Their,  pdnciple  is  '<  Ghve  or  I  take.'*  f  orse  ii 
their  only  argument,  audit  jusUfies  ovefytUa|j 
an  individual  who  is  merely  plundered  eonsUiq 
himself  extremely  fortunate,  as,  generally  spld^ 
ing,  life  is  alao  taken.  There  la  no  natk«  i 
the  world  more  turbulent  and  leaa  under  s4i 
jection,  and  the  difficulties  in  rendering 
submissive  to  a  eode  of  just  laws  would  hai 
most  insurmountable.  Afghana  are  as  iai 
ble  of  a  oontinuoua  eoune  of  a<Aion  as  elii 
they  do  every  thing  on  the  epnr  of  the 
from  a  love  of  disorder  or  for  no  rearaa  il 
it  mattera  little  to  them  who  Rive  them 
they  obey  the  first  comer  dire^y  they 
IS  to  their  advantage  to  do  ao.  Thar 
and  avarice  is  extreme  ;  thcve  n  no  tie, 
would  not  dosen  to  gratyy  their  avidf^i 
wealth.  Tide  snvpasaes  all  that  ean  he ' 
ed  ;  it  is  insatiabk),  and  toaatis^  it  thiy 
capable  of  oommitting  the  greatest  erimai 
it  they  will  sacrifice  aU  tbeir  native  and 
pendent  pride,  even  proatitnte  the 
their  w^vea  and  daughtera  whom  they 
ly  put  to  death  after  they  iiava  leanvil 
}>rioe  of  their  dishonor.  Gold  in  '  ' 
u,  morerttian  anywhoo  alee,  the  god  of  i 
manf  aoe ;  it  stifles  the  atill  aaall  eiy  di 
man'a  loonsdieiiee,  if,  iadead,  it  ean  bs 
that  an  Mgiian  baa  a  nonaaienoe  at  all;-' 
impossible  to  fsly  on  'thdf 
^riendebtp,  or  their  idelitj,  Tlisy 
ongagements,  and  bind  themaelvas  hy 
aetemn  oaths  to  nspeet  them,  onl^t* 
•jfrom  them  if  they  see  adfvaalap  in  sa< ' 


Captain  Burton,  on  this  point,  sqf9i 
A%hana  and  Peniiana  are,  ptohahly,  ' 
^aidable  Usra  than  the  Sindki,  both  on 
of  auperior  ii^lecti  mom  atnbbani 
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Ml  palm  Unit  u  utvorihg  iU  Un^- 
kni'-iMi'iard   T.  .Svi^m'»    <9«»U,    f. 

Jbotuaent  My*  Genenl  Fenin,  Uu  dfili 
iTKn^  and  tbe  tuuilt  of  tho  eosbat  u»  to 
|i  Afghu  life ;  TifOM  u  for  an  Algbaa  ttoly 
I  tnoiitoty  (Ulfl  of  bang,  dnriuf  wtueb  b« 
hidi  a  moootoaoaa  exiitence  ;  the  iweeta  of 
ingrtio  lib,  menUt  quietude,  the  eodearmenta 
illui  bmilji,  hare  uo  charma  for  tiiin,  and  a 

fwithoDt  oommotioD  and  agitatioB  loaea  all 
PMt^.  He  ia  oid;  really  ■  man  when  be 
i%bting  and  plimderiDK  ;  then  bis  eye  ia  fnll 
tf  dn.  Then  it  no  abade  of  diflemiw  bo> 
torn  the  ckMVoter  of  tiie  dtiaen  or  tbe  niv 
Hde  I  a  ton  Ub  doM  not  ■oftoQ  tbtii  habiU ; 
Bq  lin  time  aa  they  live  in  a  tentjilwaya  aimed 
I  Ihe  teeth,  and  read;  far  the  onelai^ht,  de- 
Md  of  a  right-minded  feding,  and  bI**!*  wi* 
Wtd  by  the  moat  ferodont  inttincta.  nou^b 
Ihgrinfallof  dupliaty,  Uieir  greiteat  anxie- 
^1  ia  to  aieenain  bow  they  can  get  tbdr  daily 
kiad  wUboM  hsTing  to  (lay  for  it. 

Lngiuge,  the  Peninn  ia  mat  with  all  ortt 
IffhuiiUn^  the  great  familiea  apeak  it,  and 
Iwc  ooneepondenoe  is  oarried  on  in  tbat 
iMpe :  the  people  an  aojaainted  with  it,  bnt 
Itj  piefei  apeaking  the  Puabtoo,  tbe  Imgnage 
I  ibor  nation,  whioh  b  a  mixture  of  aneieut 
hrnao,  Arabic,  and  Hindi.  They  have  a 
P>  vorka  in  ibia  language,  hat  wey  read 
nrniB  aatbora  by  preferenoe,  sod  bare  throuttb 
Ma  fnmed  imMrfeet  ideaa  of  geography, 
^taMomj,  roedione,  and  biatory  j  bnt  tkeae 
Mu.  foU  of  fietiona  and  defldeneies,  have  not 
I  devdoping  their  facol- 


.  SdyKM,  tbe  Afghani  are  eunni  mabomedon 
l^tbe  exception  of  the  tribe  ofBeritobi,  who 
la  ibiah.  Ihe  Paraifsn  and  Bimak  who  are 
iloect  to  the  Aighena,  profeaa  mabomedaDlam. 
Mdea  the  two  aeota  juat  mentioued  aome  of 
|m  tie  of  the  Ali-illahi  aect. 
ne  tower  vaUeyi  of  the  Kabul  eoButiy 
m  ant»  oocnpied  by  hindu  noea,  -t^ad 
|it  Patban  tribea  have  advaneed  into  the 
Mh-eait  corner  of  AfghanUtan  within  com- 
loiiTely  reoent  historical  timea  and  the  peaks 
[the  Safed  Koh.  between  Jelalabad  and  Kabul, 
IK  aneh  bindu  namea  p»  Sita  Kam.  The 
khan  hare  never  migrated  in  laige  bodies, 
K'have  acoompanied  the  mdwmedan  rulera 
'India,  til  of  wbom  have  entwad  from  Af> 
'—'"in  and  brougfat  bodiea  of  tbe  Afghan  with 
tm,  and  tbay  are  known  in  India  by 
•■aelTee  and  othen  by  the  name  of  Pat'itan. 
ima  of  tbeaa  have  settled  iu  many  plaoaa 
Mogbont  northern  India  and  in  some  paits 
the  aoutfa,  tome  of  them  |ia  rilLsges,  where 
9  own  and  cultivate  the  toil.  Xheae  have 
M  in  oopaiderable.  numbers  in  the  i^atin  a^y 


of  BrkiA  JUiii  tHd  imtiaoMr  ia  Mie  corpa 

(Of  irrrwolar  eavaliy,  and  in  nortbem  India,  in  ; 

the  Ourd  Qarriea  ftf  Goveament.  A  few 
Pathaa  jettlementa  tn  fonnd  in  the  Punjab  , 
and  nboot  Ddbi,  ti|<{y  ho  lomanittt  in  the 
upper  Doabimd  Bohiloond,  and  all  over  India, 
F»tban  princiipaliti«a.jagbirea  and  families  are  - 
met  wi^.  All  tbe  Fatbaa,  to  tbe  went  «f  tbe 
Indui,  as  well  as  a  few  to  tbe  OMt  of  it,  in  tbe 
north  of  the  Hasarab  diatriot  and  wcat  of  that 
of  iUwal  Findi  apeak  Fiiahtu.  Tbe  pathan 
are  the  onlv  people  of  Central  A*ia  who  in 
oompamtirely  noeot  time*  have  come  to 
latioB  to  any  oonaiderable  extent  in  India. 
The  Tt^ii  are  tbe  oiigmal  agriooltuial  oUsa . 
of  all  the  west  of  AfglmnistBn  and  Baludilstan, . 
Tbe  teem  Aj^ttm,  ia  hardlj  kmMin  to  Uw 
paople  when  Burofcama  so  dedgnate, 

Phytioally,  tbe  A^faan  people  are  among  the' 
fineat  on  thecarth  with  a  broad,  robuBt,  roddy, 
manly  look,  and  they  are  hardy  and  bold. 
They  have  a  pleaaant  frank,  simple,  unaffected 
way.  About  Kabul,  they  are  fair,  many  with  red 
hw  and  blue  eyei,  but  some  of  the  tribes  in  the 
lower  and  hotter  hills  and  valleya  neat  India, 
have  somewhat  dark  skins.  The  majority  are 
aatutB,  inlrigning,  ambitione  and  faithless, 
avsricioDs,  fickle,  nooertain  and  crafty,  and  iff 
bold  unblushing  lying,  a  bindu  ia  a  mere  ehfld 
to  an  Afghsn.  They  are  -not  trusled  a* 
meroenariea.  Tbe  eastern  tribes  are  polifieally 
qoite  independent  and  the  amir  of  Kabul  does 
not  pretend  to  any  authority  over  them.  These 
have  been  largely  employed  in  the  native  army, 
and  been  beeomiilg  more  and  moretbe  military 
retainers  of  British  India. 

The  purer  Afghan  are  quite  illitemte.  Tbe 
Euzufzye  and  other  tribea  in  the  north  are 
oompaiwvely  recent  conquerors  of  the  noribern 
bills  and  valleys,  where  they  haTemiiei!  with  a 
free  hindu  people  and  are  fairer  than  tbe  other 
Afghan  tribes. 

The  goveriiineDt  of  tbe  tribes  is  &  democracy, 
their  representation  and  self  govcmment  being 
by  thdr  Jiigab  and  UIub,  but  like  most  rude 
people  no  juiq's  nationaUty  extends  beyond  his 
.own  clan.  llr.  CauipbtU  eupposes  tLem  to  be 
Alien  and  probably  of  simiUr  origin  lo  the  Jat. 
iThe  Afghaoa  in  Peshnar  and  Xobst  are  Bri- 
tish BubJBOti.  A  Iribe,  somewhat  mixed,  called 
Bsb  war  are  found  about  Candahar.— (Cempbdi, 
p.  78  to  lUi.) 

Jfiidii  ^ofiri,  and  others,  whose  previous 
oocupation  wsa  rapine  and  plunder,  bare,  slnoe 
ibe  inauguration  of  Britiab  rule,  sold  their 
hora^  and  bought  .oxen,  and  taken  to  agricul- 
ture with  leal.  The  Bsjpnt  has  an  invete- 
rate contempt  of  the  pbufth,  vet  multitudes 
iodolent  as  they  are,  have  been  forced  by  sheir 
neoeaaity  to  till  or  die.  The  tea'cultivsticAi 
in  the  Kobiitan  baa  given  emphiymetit  to  mBdy 
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more.-^PowOrM  Bcmd  Book,  JbOM I  Ptoi.  p. 
354  (md  855.) 

The  Afghan,  property  so  edM,  ate  at  pre- 
atni  the  dominaiit  race  ihroughoat  Afghanstan, 
and  in  Kandahar,  Kabol  andHerat,  hold  theTajik 
in  tnbjoetion.  Ilie  Tajik  axe  the  deeeendanta  of 
the  ancient  oonquerora  of  the  oountiy,  and  may 
be  Bubdinded  into  the  Parsifan  or  inhabitanta 
of  towns,  speaking  Persian,  and  the  Eimak 
or  nomades. 

The  Persian  langoage  is  met  with  all  OTor 
Afghanistan,  the  great  families  speak  it,  and 
their  oorrefl^ndenoe  is  earned  on  in  that 
tongue  ;  the  people  are  aoqnainted  with  it,  but 
they  prefer  speaking  the  Pushtoo,  the  lan- 
guage of  their  nation,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
aneient  Fttrsian,  Arable,  and  Hindi.  They 
hare  a  few  works  in  this  language,  but  they 
read  Persian  authors  by  pieferenoe,  and  have 
through  them  formed  imperfect  ideas  of  gieo- 

Sphy,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  history,  but 
le  works,  full  of  fictions  and  deficiencies, 
have  not  materially  assisted  in  dereloping  their 
filoulties. — Fcrrief^9  ffisL  of  Afghcms^  p.  S90. 
Deraiai^  is  a    porUon,    about    two-thirdS| 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  land,   which  lies  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Suliman  mountains,  and 
extends  from  the  bills  and  Talleys  of  the  Kohat 
district  to  the  Sind  frontier.    A  thin  fringe  of 
eultiTation  and  jungle  extends  along  the  bank 
of  the  great  river,  and  terminates,  as  you  ad- 
Tanoe  into  the  interior,  in  a  flat  desert  country 
where  a  precarious  supply  of  water  from  the 
hills  affords  a  poor  cultivation  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  thinly  scattered  villages.    Lower  down, 
tbe  hill  atreams  become  smaller,  and  the  as- 
pect of  desolation  still  greateri  so  that  for  miles 
not  a  human  being  is  visible,  nor  can  a  drop  of 
water  be  procured  to  quench  the  thirst  produe- 
ed  by  these  scorching  nlains.    The  Pathan  and 
Baluch  tribes  who  inhabit  the  hills,  have  the 
aame  attaohments  to  their  chiefs,  internal  here* 
ditary  feuds,  dislike  to  combination,  and  pre- 
datory   habits,    which    distinguish    so  many 
mountain  races,  but  have  withal  a  martial  bear* 
ing  and  love  of  independence.    The  scsreity  of 
water  limits  cultivation,  and  their  wealth  con- 
sists in  their  herds  which  find  a  scanty  pasturage 
at  ihe  foot  of  the  hills ;  amongst  the  moun- 
tains  occur  a  few  fertile  patches :  the  oouninry 
being    traversed  by  footpaths  known  only  to 
themselvte,  the  hill  tribes  were,  accustomed  to 
issue  from  it  .in  raids  on  their  wealthisr  neigh- 
bours  in  the  plains,  harrying  their    cattle  and 
retreating  in  safety  to  their  impracticable  moan- 
.  tains.    To  stop  this^  in  the  beginning  of  1857, 
.after  one  of  such  inroads,  the  Punjab  GK>vem- 
,inent  sent  an  expedition  from  amongst  the 
.troops  of  the  Punjab  Irregular  Poree,  to  reduce 
.  the  Boidar  tribe,  and  names  known  to  fame,  in 
the  Indian  mutinies,  Chamberlain,  O^e,  Nichol- 
son jHodsoUi  Probjn,  VITatsonyWyide,  and  Green, 


were  aU  trained  [in  this  aeiiool  of  wmfae^fe 
vohring  severe  marehea,  ineeasani  ights  ari 
exposure  to  all  the  aeasons  of  the  yesr.  {JUL 
l^iTetui^MCampmgnmg.f.liol.)  ThshtDi 
are  inhabited  by  predatory  Pathan  and  Bsi 
looeh  tribes,  who  cultivate  little  fertile  p^eheib 
called  huch^^  lying  within  the  mountabt. 

BoMdar,  a  border  tribe  with  about  S,500 
fighting  men,  west  of  the  Derajat.  Tb^  dvdl 
in  the  hills  opposite  Mungrota,  about  SO  wki 
north  of  Dera-i-Ohaai  Khan,  and  were  girea  t« 
make  troublesome  inroads  on  tke  plains.. 

Bniani,  an  Afghan  tribe  dwelling  in  ths 
Behra  Ismail  Khan  distriet.  They  were  a  rob- 
ber  tribe  until  they  became  British  sohjeeCs. 

The  AwoM  are  the  most  nnmerons  sad  thi 
best  of  these  frontier  tribes,  and  thers  ii  as 
better  people  in  India.  They  are  setaad> 
large  agrienltural  eommunitiea  on  the  ^^CMT 
plain*  on  the  Eastern  aide  of  the  Indm,  sad 
in  amaller  bodies  further  eaat,  on  the  JhdasL 
Goaerat  and  Sealkot  Districts.  They  nt  good 
soldiers.— (7asijp5e{/,|9.  96. 

DhUnd,  Tanaoli,  Jlpud,  Kurral,  Amu,  mi 
€h§khar,  petty  tribes  known  only  by  their  tnW 
namea  without  any  oommon  appeilstioa  finig 
north  of  the  Salt  Bange,  who  «re  desoribed  hj 
Mr«  Campbell  as  the  finest  and  handtosNit 
men  in  India  perhapa  in  the  world.  Thcf 
profess  mahomedanism  and  have  CmdM 
mahomedan  genealogies,  but  are  wholly  ladim 
in  their  la^guage^  manners,  habits  and  ooaititi* 
tions.  Their  language  is  PugabL  Thsj  hu$\ 
no  connection  with  the  Pathan  races,  sad  thf 
claim  none  with  the  Jat  and  Bajpat,  tb^ 
Dili^ak  abne  claiming  to  be  of  UiadaM 
origin.  Their  features  woi|ld  aeem  to  il 
that  they  have  kindred  with  the  Kashaiiii 
with  thepre-hindu  oongenara  of  tbo  ( 
Indiana  found  in  the  hills  far  west^  bal 
language  and  character,  dreaa  and  the 
tecture  of  their  houses  would  indicate  tbst 
are  nearly  allied  to^he^  Punjabi. 

The  Dhundf  a  very  handaome  rses  sad 
Tanaols  dwell  to  the  north  in  the  outer 
of  tho  Himalaya,  and  about  the  Indw 
Torbela,  but  they  are  not  oonaidered  to  he 
or  trustwortl^.  The  Awan  of  the  low 
and  DAtM(f,  £c  of  the  higher  lands  inie 
cratic  viUage  institutions. -«Caa|pMI,jKi 
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The  Dmrmd  Jfgkeme  on  the  wmI|  m\ 
agricultural,  but  chiefly  a  pastoral,  Mli' 
Ustm  their     summer     and     winter 
BUak  and  Kishlak,  dweUing  in  theb 
black  camlet  tents^  called  Kiahdea,  lli 
with  the  Kara  ulii  of  the  Turka  and  Seli* 
of  the  Persians.    TheViiimher  of  Danri' 
are  nine,  the  names  of  seven  of  iAiihett\ 
^  X  je/'  which  means  the  fame,  as  the  lei^^ 


nbdof  the  Anlw,  ud  tbe  Biu  of  tlw  Beobdu 

ntnwnuethe 

Uuika.  Popohre,  Noonye, 
EhoQgaiu.  Allek^e.  Aliiye,  and 
Bvnktje.  Achikcyo.  Iiliaksj«. 
Ac  Dnnni  are  atout  and  well  made,  with 
iHg  hair  and  beard*,  man*  of  tham  being 
Aon  the  itaodard  of  lado-Gemunio  neea  of 
brope.  Some  have  round  bdiI  plamp  faeea. 
Wilb  otlien,  the  oounlenanoe  is  atnwgly  tout' 
ti,  and  wHh  moat  the  ebeek  bonea  are  promi- 
Dcnt.  Whea  a  family  ia  by  itaelf,  the  men  and 
voaien  eat  together  ;  but  few  reatrainti  an 
put  apcu  the  female,  and  her  influenae  ia  con- 
■idenbte.  The  Durani  tribea,  all  but  the  Aohik- 
ija,araKligioaily  giTen,  but  not  iotolenut. 
Th^  are  of  the  Suroni  amt.  Their  national 
iuM,  eailed  Attnn,  ia  danoed  almoat  every 
.  jnaing  with  songs  and  talea  to  aeoompany  it, 
™j  have  a  atioog  lore  of  oonntry. 

Tb^  an  fond  of  tales,  fbnd  of  the 
date,  and  eseept  the  Aobikaye  about  6,000 
ia  aanber,  all  are  religiona.  The  Durani, 
Mpeeially  the  men  of  Kandahar,  hare  a  power- 
faJ  Ion  cf  oonntry.  The  Dunid  ia  nrely 
■  meiehanl  or  adrentura.  They  an  hoqii- 
tiUe  and  brmve,  and  tre  tfce  most  important 
•f  tb*  Afghan  tribes. 

He  ffUi^  is  next  to  the  Dnnni  tribe  in 
faportanee.     It  hai  eight   diriaions  or  eab- 
tribes,  or  dans,  vit^  the 
Hostoki,  I  All  Kbeil.      |  TnmkJ,  and 

.  -Tokki,  I  Snbak,  Charoti, 

SaUaun  Klwil,  |  Under.  | 

'  >    Of  these,  the  Saliman  Kbtil  is  the  most  im- 
ut  numbering  from  30,000    to  SS.OOO 


^  fortant  t 


BitnJci,  a  raee  whs  claim  to  be  of  Arab 
erigin,  oeoDpying  Logar  end  Botksk,  who  an 
laid  to  have  been  aettled  there,  8.  of  the  Ka- 
bool  river,  by  the  sultan  lUimood  in  the 
llth  aeatnry.  Their  number  is  about  8,000 
luttiliea,  bnt  thm  arrange  tbemeelves  into  tribes 
wiik  diiefB.  ney  an  good  soldiers.  The 
finrnki  tribes  ot  Loghur  and  Butkak,  reside 
fa  the  Ohilsi  portion  of  iba  Afghan  oountiy , 
— Xat&MK. 

J3U-8tami^e  are  an  egrieoltnral,  and  the 
Ahmadxye  a  pastoral  bibs,  as  also  the  Kaiaer 
Ueil  and  SnmmnlBye  ot  Ismail  Zye,  who  bare 
■igiatory  habits,  but  dwell  to  the  south  and 
Mrt  of  Ohini.  are  anb-diriaioBB  of  tbe  Sulintu 
KhoL  The  Shinan  an  aa  aasoeiated  body, 
iermcd  out  of  tne  otlier  kheil,  CAini  ia 
I  Ohilm  town. 

Btravmm,  are  Afghan  tribes  M  the  north- 


part  of  Afghanistan,  oeeapying-  tbe 
lowcc  flomrse  of  tbe  Kabtfl  riTer,  ud  the  parte 
between  the  ladoa,  tbe  Uiadn  Coosb  and  the 
|i^  S*D|<*>  touehiog  tbe  Qbiliys  on  the  weat, 


tke  Siahpoeh  on  tht  nOitti,  and  the  Indians  of  ' 
India  on  Um  east,  the  Indus  bnog  their  bound- 
ary, bnt  Peahawur  is  a  Berdarani  town. 

About  Peabawur,  lie  tbe  Uabmndsye,Davn(I« 
aye  in  Uaslouggur,  Homund,  Ouggiani  in 
Uaatnuggnr  and  tbe  Khalil- 

TJte  Momwnd  are  arranged  into  those  of  the 
bills  and  those  of  the  plains. 

Tht  Kknttuk,  under  the  Britiah.  lie  to  the 
Boath  of  tbe  Kalml  river  and  to  the  west  of  th« 
Indus,  though  some  extend  into  Indis. 

The  BuMgtftk  oeeupy  tbe  Bungush  vall^, 
and  are  British  subjects. 

Kl^fbtfi  of  the  pou,  are  divided  into  the 
Shainwari,TTrukEye  end  the  Afridi.  The  Khyber 
peas  is  t5  miles  long.  The  people  an  leen, 
but  muscular  and  dark  skinned  with  promineut 
obeek  bonea  and  high  noses.  They  live  in  mud 
huta  w  huts  of  mat,  as  also  in  exeavationa  of 
the  rock  :  dreas  in  a  dark  turban,  dark  bine 
tunic  and  atraw  sandals.  Their  arms  an  a 
sword,  a  short  spear  and  a  matohlo^. 

Urvkti/e  tft  herdimen  who  peas  the  winter  in 
the  lower  levels  of  the  Kohat  and  the  Tiri  biUa, 
and  in  summer  drive  their  flocka  and  herds  to 
the  mountain  topa.  The  Shikhan,  Uiihti  and 
Bakew-Kheil  oooapy  districts  ia  the  British 
tenitory. 

3%*  A-fridi  lie  between  Pesbawur  and  Koha^ 
and  tbe  road  runs  tbrongb  the  Kohat  and  the 
Oulli  or  Jewaki  passes.  The  Afridi  are  fisroe, 
faetioas  and  atrong,  and  with  the  Bungush, 
tbe  Jewaki,  Bari,  Baasi  Rheil  and  Bnati  Kbeil, 
ai  alto  the  Sipah  and  Buiotu  an  botdei  tribea 
with  more  or  leaa  independeooe. 

JTho  Eatoftyi,  an  the  least  oontroUed  and 
most  quarrelsome  of  tbe  Afghans.  While  the 
Durani  are  a  feudal  tribe,  tbe  EnaofEye  an 
demoeratic-  and  ia  email  eommunitiea,  with 
patiiarebal  government.  They  are  agrioultnni, 
lying  in  warm  and  fertile  vaUeya,  tonohing  tbe 
Indus  on  one  side  and  the.Punjkon,  on  the 
other,  eztendmg  on  the  south  to  Kabnl, 
oooupying  tbs  northern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Peshawar,  Bunir,  Bwat,  PuDJkora  and  Chum- 
la.  The  Swat,  Bunir,  Puigkora  aud  tbe  Euiof- 
sya  part  of  the  Kabul  valley,  are  tbe  lands  ot 
the  Akhotye,  tbe  Mnllexye  and  the  Lnwezye — 
Theolana  of  the  Eusofsye  and  Mahicudz^e 
hareaivstemofperiodiealintfrcIian^B  of  Isnds 
eailed  Waish.  Tbe  numbera  of  ibe  Eusoftye 
sreestiBatod  at  from  700,000  to  900.000 
souls,  and  an  of  Afghan,  Indian  and  Cash- 
mir  blood,  with  the  old  oeeupantsof  the  land, 
the  Dehkani  and  Swati.  Many  Rusofzye  have 
lair  eomplexioDs,  grey  eyes  and  red  beatdi,  are 
alont  and  breva,  quarrelaonie  and  proud,  and 
those  in  the  plains  are  very  immoial. 

Tviwm— Next  to    tbe  £nso6ye,  an  the 
Turkaaa  or  Turoohni,  in    Bajonr,  and  the 
Othnmakbeil  in  the  hilia  between  Bijour  nd 
Swat. 
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in  thib  DittM  ^  ikitt  of  tl^  AoUutaid  Ttnge, 
the  Sbiah  Tttd,  lh«  Ji^  lisd  tbt  Biftklttik  Tin 
Jiji  durclU  hi  hoiiftM  with  it  teMhatttt  or  «- 
lAVatton  ia  the  earHi.  The  Siikheil  ooeupj 
the  banks  and  islets  of  the  IndMi  engl^ged  in 
the  oii^inttion  of  wheat,  hnt  areaiso  robhers. 

Buunu  valley  is  held  by  ikiixed  meee,  who 
dw^U  in  walled  Tillages.  They  an  undersSaed 
iKid  sallow  skinned.  They  are  (jniet,  orderly 
and  regular  in  revenue  matters,  bat  immoral, 
oa|>aUe  of  rsekiesa  peijoiy  aad  deliberate 
assassination. 

TAB  J/reedee  of  the  V^/her  Pom,  among 
ftdtUesa  tribes,  are  oooeidered  the  most  laiih- 
lets.  Thieves  w^d  robben  from  this  vieinity, 
deepite  ail  preeautions,  long  oontiaiied  to  infest 
nightly  the  Peshawar  eantonmeat.  A  aeotioa 
Of  these  Afreedee  named  the  Kooked[heyl, 
early  manifeeted  symptoms  of  a  friendly  spirit 
towards  the  British.  The  Afieedee  on  the 
south-western  eoroerof  the  Peshawmr  border 
have  M>t  sigaaliBed  thenuelyea. 
r  The  British  Gh>veniment  baa  been  ooneern^ 
Ml  ehiefly  with  the  Af^eedee  'of  the  Kohat 
Vvm  ix  Oullee  and  the  Jewakee  Pass.  For 
the  ([fa^irdianship  of  these  passes  tihe  A^oedee 
received  some  kind  of  oonsideratioo  from 
sueoesiive  dyaaeties,  Ohisnivide,  Mogol« 
Ddoraoee,  Barukaye,  Sikh,  and  Britkh ;  and 
haire  broken  faitb  with  «aeh  and  alU  Theae 
mountaineers  are  great  traders  tad  aarriem* 
They  eonvey  ^salt  kcm  mines  in  the  XLohat 
aistrifet  to  the  Peahawur  market.  They  aUocat 
and  sell  the  firewood  of  their  Mia.  By  these 
ineans  they  preoare  a  eomfortaMe  aabsistence, 
erhich  ealtivation  on  thehr  rugged  hill-^des 
would  not  aloae  svAee  ^to  affords  In  eon- 
trolling  them,  this  was  deemed  a  fortu* 
nate  eiromattanae,  inasmueh  ai  the  Britiah 
muthoricies  ean,  by  blookading  the  jmoathe  of 
<he  Pasaea  stop,  the  tmde  and  reduce  Uie 
Afreedea  to  sore  straits. 

These  pai»6s  are  of  importanoe.  The  GuUee 
<or  Kohat  Paas  is  tim  direct  and  he*t  route  from 
-Kohnt  to  Peshawmr.  The  govevoment  poet 
between  these  two  aaportaat  atatiQiia  rune 
neualiy  by  this  route* 

The     Afreedee    of     the    JeWakee     Peal, 

«ven   among  the  Afreedee  olane  were  eon- 

*aidered    particularly    daring    and   ftroeioas. 

^When  the  Afreedee  Of  the  Kohat  Paia  mis- 

-behtfved,    the    Jewakee  Afreedee   offered    to 

.engage  for  that  pass,  or  to  ooddnot  the  oom- 

t^nmnieation  tfaroagh  thav  own  paia.      The 

tJewakee  paea  wae  actually  usedforA  ahort 

ttime,  but  the  Jewakee  Afniedee  aoon  ^piMived 

themselves  to  beiverse  evaen  than  tlwir  nei|^« 

obours.    They  committed  mtm^roua  laida  :and: 

nturdem  in  the  Peslmwur  and  Cohat  diatriflts 

ami  even  robbed  boata'onthe  Indiis.    They 

also  murdered  a  British  officer,  named  Dr. 


Hoaly,#ho  #aa  tnaeiling  toMElaIkliBl,fo 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  a.defaasdsil 
christian  with  n  little  proiierW  about  him. 

2%0  pungmh  inie  of  ihe  Kohat  vsDey, 
and  Bxitiah  aabjecta,  offmd  to  guard  the 
Kothul,  and  aBMorted  ihat  they'  had  a  diim 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Afreedee  to  here^ 
ditarlly  oecnpy  the  ridge.  The  Kothul  wm  thm 
made  over  to  them,  and  as  the  Afreedee  >»• 
fused  to  open  the  pass,  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  a  *  blockade  ;  so  again  the  Afreedee 
were  debarred  from  entering  the  Kohat  lai' 
Peshawur  valleys. 

While  these  arrana— »b'^ireie  progreeemg, 
tbe  Chiliee  Afreedee  suddenly  attacked  the 
Bungnsh  people  on  the  Kothul,  and  seited  tliat 
post.  Several  Bungush  chiefs  wore  Idfied  n 
the  encounter,  and  Mijor  Coke  who  was  preeeat, 
was  alightly  wounded.  Upon  this  check,  the 
Bungush  people  obtained  the  aHianee  ef  iae 
small,  though  warlike  tribes,  named  Boaotee 
and  Sepah.  Theae  were  independeat  and  dwelt 
in  lihe  failla  near  the  Pasa.  The  aouthera  see* 
tionof  the  Awakee  Aiieedeo  also  jeiaedtbe 
league. 

S^Mh  ^Md  Btmke  are  aaaali,  but  veif 
bmve  tribes,  numbering  : — ^Busotae  50(11 
fiapaha  900  fig|ittng*men.  They  lire  ia 
tolerably  close  connexion  with  their  aioxi 
powerful  neighbours,  the  Afreedee,  and  maaige 
to  hold  their  own.  They  have  acted  uy 
to  their  engagementa  in  rc^rd  to  the  Bue 
and  have  .generally  behaved  wdl  towenU 
the  Britiflfh. 

Ortdbye,  tsotntrjT  extends  from  theSefsh 
tract  (which  adjoins  the  Afreedee  w) 
foaod  the  North  weatani  oomer  of  the  Kflbat 
Hliitriati  and  then  nearly  onward  to  the  tap  «f 
the  Meeransye  valley  (which  bdongs  to  KflbatI 
till.it  joins  the  oouatiy  of  l^  Zymooahl  Af- 
ghans. The  tribe  is  one  ^  the  largest  oa  ih^ 
frontier,  and  numbers  30,000  %hting-a»w 
most  of  whom  are  good  bill  vaddtave.  'Sh^ 
Omkzye  hiUs  atretoh  a  long  diaiaaee  ta  tM 
west.  In  the  .inlerior  ai  those  luthv  then  ji 
the  cool  table-land  of  Terah,  whersthe  daai- 
men  resort  in  the  .summer  withtthdr  mM)^ 
and  ,in  the  winter  ffetam  tta  the  pMluiy 
grounda  of  the  lower  ranges  near  the  Bltiiih 
iroiitier*  Tbe  aMiana  <of'4he4fibe  Ihathivi 
^OQme.in.ooiitaetwith;llieiBritish«  an  .the  A^ 
Jehan^tbe,llHhteo,4iDd.the  Baaboahkh«L  }^ 
the  poitions  of  <the  .Kobat  dtHtriet  atljuiipll 
the  Omkaye  hiBa  an  .the  saJMiviiiM* 
Samilsye..  ^ 

i^^mooaA^.— After.lhe  Omknye  ^an  Oft^* 
moosht  Afghans,  they  an  a  aaaaD,49at4mtf 
ibibe,  flumbenag  abeut  -bfiOQ  ,Sghtii«  m 
some  of  whom. an  wellmpuated.  Tbef  jl" 
habit  a  valley  leading  from  iwoatsm  UMinP 
aje  onirmrd,  towards  the  enat  of  a  m# 
called  the  "  PolfAr.  Kothul."    Xiioir  oenobSL^ 
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.llgbtb«loantoU«  Cfbul  ku^tdon.  They  Bia 
uulty  nu7  to  oombiM  ft«  aUohitt  «iUi  Uw 
Toone  and  OnilcBjrf,  and  to  tlimbn  Mm- 
IWtKy«t  (bej  hak)  aon*  Und  in  tb«  plaini,  vhiqh 
bdding  affordi  tome  pledge  for  Umt  good  h^ 
h>Ti«af. 

SVwftfe,  s  mrliko  tiiba,  oo<n||>;iD(  a 
pertloa  of  the  tiU«?  of  tbe  risar  Klu<inqm ; 
thoj  MB  miutor  0,500  Sglitiog  dmk.  The; 
■n  Bominally  iubj«cU  o(  GsIhiI,  akd  be- 
longod  to  tiu  jftgbMr  of  airdar  A^in  Khaq, 
QM  of  tiie  ameer'*  sou,  but  (bay  are  Bsder 
BO  nal  eonbrol.  Tbeyjiave  repeatedly  kaf[«ed 
vith  other  tribe*  to  hanaa  the  l(ee- 
Wl^e  valley-  Tfaej  would  aov  &moi)|[  the 
.'Ht^tmiayt  people,  they  would  harbour  fugi- 
livsa  from  aitbar  party,  they  would  weoorage 
fU  to  naiat  the  Britiih,  they  would  attaak  lone 
nlbge*  Id  (brai,  Thay  frequently  oonamitted 
ntidf  oB  the  BoDgoefa  and  Khuttulc  villagea  of 
tbe  Eohat  dittriat.  In  August  ISCS,  Captain 
Coke  aeiied  a  Tooree  caravan  on  itaway  to  tbe 
aelt  minea,  taking  the  property  aa  security  tor  m- 
payment  of  Talne  of  plundered  property,  and 
the  men  u  hoatagei  for  their  tiibei.  Thii 
DoaanRi  wai  toon  followed  by  an  enbuty  from 
tbe  tribe,  and  an  agreement  waa  conctadul  with 
the  Iriba  from  the  oommenoement  of  1864. 
The  Tnloe  of  plundered  property  naa  made  good, 
tha  priaoners  were  released,  and  five  Tooree 
^rere  made  over  to  the  British  sa  hostages, 
bat  within  one  aaonth  tbe  tribe  again  gave 
■ay  to  "evil  coonsela,"  end  in  the  foUoving 
Match  (18K4)  a  aenouB  attack  was  made  by 
the  Tooree  with  3,000  men  (foot  and  horae.) 
so  a  Heeranzje  village. 

Wuxeeree,  ia  one  of  the  largest  and  most  in- 
portant  tribes,  brave,  warlike,  but  predatory. 
They  bold  the  rugged  and  lofty  hills  ailjoining 
ih*  south-west  portion  of  the  Eohat  district 
(that  ia  the  weitern  part  of  the  MeeranKye  valley 
and  the  hills  round  Bahadoorkheyl,)  and  the 
aorth-westeru  border  of  the  Dehra  Ismael  Khan, 
that  is,  the  valley  of  fiunaoo,  and  the  plaine  of 
Vvrwut  and  Tank.  These  bills  run  down  to 
tbe  point  where  the  greet  Suleeman  range 
commences  ;  near  this  point  the  Ooomul  range 
deboaehes  from  tbe  hills  almost  oppoeite  Tank. 
Tbe  valley  of  tbe  Ooomul  fbms  tbe  Oolaree 
paaa  thioagh  which  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic 
to  and  from  Afghanistan  and  Central  A|ia 
enters  into  India,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Khyl>eT  pass  of  Pasbawur  or  the  Bolan  pass 
of  Sindh.  The  hills  on  either  side  of  this 
SBSS  are  held  by  Wnieeree,  the  Wuaeeree 
bDls  form  the  wtstem  limit  of  the  ioorduk 
pass,  which  is  the  main  line  of  communi* 
cation  between  Bouuoo  and  Kohat.  Jost 
to  the  east  of  this  pass  lies  Bubadootkheyl 
and  also  tbe  villages  of  Khsrrah  and  Lutnmur 
«t  which  three  jplacea  the  Trana-Indua  mines 
jw«  aitaated.    The  Wn»etee  hills  also  com- 


mtai  tba  ovUiti^  of  the  Koorqu  and  Ooontc 
htOit  rivwa  into  the  Bungoo  valley,  The  Wu- 
zeerce  am  f  numerous  tribf^  sab-divided  intp 
various  sections.  Tbe  hir^-place  of  this  imp 
woulri  seem  to  be  the  snowy  range,  which  190* 
to  the  Bonth-eaat  of  thg  Jelallsbsd  and  OabuV 
^rom  tbis  range  they  appear  to  have  moved 
downwards  towards  the  Derqjat  border.  Thsy 
are  noble  sav^es,  of  pure  blood,  pastoral  habit*, 
fierce  disposition,  and  wild  aspect.  They  eau 
muster  probably  (were  tbe  whole  tribe  united), 
as  (nany  as  20,009  or  SU,000  Ggbting-mn,  and 
if  oomluned  vigbl  make  themselves  formidablif. 
But  thougb  they  are  less  addicted  to  interneaino 
Donteslq  than  other  bill  tribes,  and  are  so  far 
united,  they  are  yet  not  apt  to  Join  all  tbe^ 
forces  together  againat  an  exlarnsl  foe.  Tbcy 
are  bold  and  leroeioua :  but,  aa  soldiers,  nqt 
equal  to  the  most  mutial  tribes.  Many  ^f 
them  live  in  tents,  or  ia  temponiy  dwelliiiita 
resembling  tents;  in  the  winter  frequei)tini{ 
tbe  more  geoisl  clime  of  the  lower  ranges,  and 
in  summer  retreating  to  feed  their  flock*  in 
higher  altitudes.  Some  of  them  have  engaged 
in  eullivatiou  and  have  enoroaohed  on  the 
weaker  tribe*  of  the  plains  j  of  these,  sgaii}, 
many  will  only  eultivate  during  the  eold  months; 
and  as  the  heat  approaches  will  resp  thsir  craps 
and  retire  to  the  mountains.  But  the  tendency 
to. extend  their  cultivation,  and  even  to  settle 
in  tbe  plains,  has  of  lata  year*,  been  inoreasini; 
among  the  WuEceree.  The  tribe  generally  )8 
quite  independent,  both  of  the  Kabul  and  the 
British  governments ;  bnt  some  members  of 
the  elan  who  have  taken  up  their  abode  as  cul- 
tivators in  tbe  Buunoo  valley  have  beeotqe 
British  subjects.  Many  aeeiions  of  Waiiri 
ever  aince  British  connexion  with  the  frautier, 
maintained  peaceable  relations. wi lb  the  Biitiah. 
These  people,  driving  the  aborigmes  of  Buanoo 
before  them,  have  occupied  pasturage  grounds 
oD  the  western  border  of  the  valley,  and  have 
taken  possessiou  of 'cultivated  landi  in  the 
same  vicinity,  amounting  to  about  one-tbiid  of 
the  cultorable  area  of  tbe  valley.  Under  tbe 
Sikh  re^me,  there  were  coneUnt  disputes  be- 
tween these  Wnsceree  and  the  government 
(iDBsmnch  as  revenue  eoulil  in  those  days  only 
be  collected  by  force  of  arms),  and  also  between 
them  and  the  Bnnnoo  people,  who  asserted 
claims  they  could  not  enforce,  to  b.  patrimony 
which  had  been  gradnally  usurped.  In  1848, 
Major  Edwards  effected  a  settlement  with  these 
Wuseeree  and  with  all  the  inhabiUuta  of  the 
valley  on  behalf  of  the  Sikb  government ;  he 
oonfirmed  them  ia  their  poBaessions  and  arrang- 
ed with  them  for  the  regular  payment  of  Iheir 
does  to  the  ruling  power.  These  Wuzeeree 
continued,    aa  valued    agriculturists  and  tax- 

J  layers.  The  condition  of  these  people  ia  satis- 
Bctoiy  to  tbemlelve*  and  creditable  to  British 
rule,  three  seotioni  of  tbe  Wuteereo  tribe,  mis- 
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tehafed,  namely,  the  Oabulkheyl^  the  Ifothood 
-Wiiseeree,  (botb  of  which  entirely  dwell  in  the 
hills  and  have  no  potsessione  in  the  plains,) 
and  the  Omenye  Wnzeeree,  which  latter  clan 
originally  enltivated  in  Bunnoo  andWterwards 
rebelled.  The  Cabulkheyl  Wuceeree  inhabit 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Wuseeree  hills,  not 
hx  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Koornim.  Tbey 
are  near  neighbours  of  the  Tooree.  They 
overlook  the  western  portion  of  Meeranzye  and 
they  adjoin  the  Bahadoorkheyl  sub-divbions 
of  Che  Kohat  district.  They  were  a  wild 
lawless  set,  always  ready  to  join  with  ihe 
Tooree,  Zymoosht  Afghans,  and  Orukzye,  in 
any  mischief  or  annoyance  if  the  term  may  be 
need,  snob  as  raids  on  the  Bungush  and  Khnt- 
tuk  villages  of  the  Kohat  district  In  the 
antnmn  of  1850  they  signaliced  themselves  by 
an  andadoos  attack  on  Buhadoorkheyl  and  its 
•alt  mines.  For  this  par  pose  they  assembled 
in  considerable  force  and  induced  many  of  the 
Khuttak  villages  round  Buhadoorkheyl  itself  to 
league  with  them.  The  affairs  with  the 
Omerzye  have  been  serious.  Like  other 
Wuieeree,  they  at  firit  cultivated  in  the  Bun- 
noo valley  lands  which  bad  been  wrested  from 
the  Bunnoochee  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
head  of  these  Bunnoochee  was  a  local  chief 
named  Bazeed  Khan.  The  Omerzye  used  to 
pay  their  revenue  through  this  man,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  collection.  Some  of  the 
Omensye  nsed  to  reap  the  harvest,  go  off  to 
the  hills,  deserting  their  land,  and  leaving  Ba- 
seed  Khan  to  pay  insteitd  of  them. 

The  Mushood  section  of  Wuseeree  is  strong  and 
mischievous.  They  inhabit  the  most  southern  of 
Wuieeree  hills.  It  is  the  section  which  occupy 
both  sides  of  the  Goleeree  Pass.  Even  they 
are  hardly  strong  enough  to  attack  the  csravans 
of  hardy  well-armed  traders  from  central  Asia. 
But  tbey  plunder  any  travellers  they  can,  and 
they  perpetually  carry  off  the  herds  of  camels 
chiefly  belonging  to  merchants  that  graze  near 
the  foot  of  the  hills. 

Valley  of  Dour. — Surrounded  by  the  Wu- 
zeeree  hills,  and  adjoining  the  western  border 
of  Bunnoo,  is  the  small  valley  of  Dour,  inhabit* 
ed  by  a  distinct  race,  and  containing  about 
8,000  inhabitants.  This  valley  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Dooranee  kingdom.  It  was, 
together  with  other  outlying  tracts,  formally 
ceded  to  Hnnjeet  Singh  by  the  tripartite  treaty 
of  1838  ;  but  afterwsrds,  in  1847,  the  British 
relinquished  aU  claim  to  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Sikhs.  The  people  of  Dour  more  than  once 
expressed  a  wish  to  come  under  British  juris- 
diction,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted*  Duiinff 
the  treaty  negotiations  of  1855,  the  ameer's 
representative  urged  that  the  valley  once  form- 
ed an  integral  portion  of  the  Dooranee  empire, 
and  that  His  Highness  now  wished  to  take  it 
provided  that  the   British  did  not  claim  any 


title.  The  govemmrat  replied  (hat  the  Bdlkk 
did  not  desire  to  assert  any  elalm,  nor  to  inlv- 
fere  with  the  anieer,  if  he  dioee  to  re-cnaezit 
to  his  kingdom.  The  ameer  was  thus  kft  fins  Is 
occupy  Donr* 

Sheormiee.'^'Below  the  Wmeersa  littits,  a 
litUe  south  of  the  Goomul  river,  are  the  8hso* 
ranee  hills,  stretching  from  the  lalHnde  of  Deba 
Ismael  Khan  downwards  to  neariy  the  ktitals 
of  Dehra  Fntteh  Khan,  a  distaoee  of  fifly  mim. 
In  these  hills  is  the  lofty  sqnaro-abaped 
tain  called  <'  Solomon's  Throne," 
Sulimsn,  whidi  gives  its  name  to  the  Selss- 
manee  range,  running  parallel  for  300  milei  to 
the  Indus  and  forming  the  British  western  fron- 
tier. At  thebase  ofthis  monntain  roBstheisH 
portent  ZerkunneePassitbe  high  road  for  eanvns 
to  and  from  Kandahar.  The  Sheoranee  aie 
of  Pathan  lineage,  of  inferior  akatnieto  ths 
Wttzeeree ;  they  are  warlike  and  prsdatoiy, 
and  quite  independent.  The  nmnber  of  thiir 
fighting  men  has  been  set  down  at  10,000; 
bat  this  is  found  to  be  hii&h.  They  can  mmF 
ter  1,000  men  within  a  day's  notice;  in -the 
course  t>f  three  or  four  days  they  will  araiter 
8,000  more.  They  a^|join  the  British  tiaeto  ef 
Tak  (partially)  in  the  north,  then  Kdachss 
then  Durrabund  and  lastly  Chondwai — aU  ia 
the  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan  district,  and  fom* 
itig  the  bcorder  plains  of  the  Upper  Don* 
jat.  With  all  the  above  tracts  the  Sbeofaase 
have  been  at  feud,  Tbey  wonid  be  the  sg« 
gressors,  attacking  town,  bumiBg  villages,  ev- 
rying  off  prisoners  and  cattle.  The  peepk  tt 
the  plain  would  make  reprisals  and  retaiiatis^ 
and  thus  the  feud  would  be  inftamed.  lis 
Sheoranee,  however,  were  ao  mneh  feaied,  tM 
the  arable  lands  skirting  the  baae  of  the  hib 
were  all  leftnntitted  and  the  neighbonring  viliagM 
in  the  plains  paid  them  regularly  one-foBik 
of  their  produce  to  buy  off  depveda^oa :  sadk 
was  the  state  of  things  up  to  annexation,  As 
Sikh  government  being  unaUo  to  rsslnia 
them. 

Oskteranee. — South  of  the  Sbeoraaee  VSkg 
on  the  conterminous  of  the  Dehra  lamacl  Khfli 
and  Dehra  Ohassee  Khan  districta.  there  Ml 
the  small.  Pnthan  tribe  of  Oehteranee  must** 
ing  about  1,000  fighting  men.    Uey  are  hiM 
and  pugnacioua,  but  not  prsdatoiy.   They  dadi 
chiefly  in  the  hiBs,  and  are  so  far  indcpiwkBli 
but  many  of  them  possess  and  cultivate  lands  tt 
the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUa,  and 
quently  within  British  territory.     Beffai 
uexation^  they  used  to  be  quite  ae 
their  neighbours,  espedally  during  the  esp»  ; 
nuance  of  a  deadly  feud  with  tha  Kai^^  j 
The  quarrel  was,  however,  oompoaed  by  Kjp 
Edwardea  before  annexation,  aubaeqaeo^f  ^ 
evinced  a  good  and  friendly  dispoaitifliL  | 

Fooeh  or  Karak  pa$9,  on  Vb$  bordflreftta  ' 
Oshteranee  hills,  and  nearly  oppoaite  io  Defcn 
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Snttek  Kkaii,  is  the  Voooh  or  Korah  Pas8» 
fiiced  by  the  Britith  outposts  of  DoalalwallB 
nid  Vehoa.  This  point  is  of  some  topographical 
isportanoe,  as  constituting  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Pathan  and  Belooch  tribes. 

Hie  Belooch  tribes  extend  along  the  lower 

half  of  the  Derajat  tontier,  they  are  less  warlike 

and  interesting,  but  even  more  predatory;  The 

FSthans    are    almost    entirely    independent; 

very    few    of   these    people  are  British  sub* 

Jeeia.    The  head  quarters  of  Belooch  tribei 

and    the    majority    6f    the    ohinsmen    will 

l^oieFally  be  in  the  independent  hills,  beyond 

the   British   territory,   the  boundary  -  line    of 

whioh  runs  along  the  base ;  ^but  a  large  num* 

ber  6i  each  tribe  also  hold  lands  in  the  plain 

and  are  British  subjects.     Some  of  the  chiefs 

will  also  be  found  residing  there;    The  Be- 

hieh  of  the  plains,    for  the    most  part   since 

hancxation^    behaved    as    well-dispoied    fcub* 

jeeia,    but  the   Belooeh    of   the   hills  eonti- 

Boed  their  old  habits  of  plundering.     All  the 

tribes  are  at  feud  with  each  other  ;  they  not  only 

igfat  in  the  hills,  but  they  carry  their  contests 

in  the  plains ;  they  attack  all  villages  in  the 

plains,  etoept  tliOse  belonging  to  their  own  tribe. 

The  men  of  the  plains  usually  resist  the  attacks 

with  spirit  at  the  timci  but  they  are  not  allowed 

Id  retaliate  afterwards,  as  they  used  to  do  under 

the  Sikh  rule,  and  as  they   would  do  still,  were 

they  not  prevented  by   the  British  Government 

1^  guard  our  villages  and  people  from  their 

•oviatant    aggression    a     strong      cordon  of 

fldtitaiy  posts  has  been  fixed  along  the  base  of 

Soieemaiiee  range.     Raids  and  forays  are 

however,   entirely    repressed,  and   even 

poets  are  sometimes  attacked.    The  ma- 

ing  parties  are  50,  100,  200,  300,  ooea- 

fbnally   even  500,  strong.    They  are  often 

Aoanted  and  will  fly  if  hotly  pursued  for  15, 

JO,  and  even  30  miles.    Many  of  the  villages  and 

vrach  of  the  cultivation  is  close  to  the  hills  and 

im  front  of  the  posts,  so  that  the  plunderers  can 

in '  the  shortest  time,  carry  off  their  booty  to 

iIm  hills  before  the  detachment  comes  up, 

Ku9ranee  Irt6«.«— Their  hills  extend  from  the 
ICorah  paaa  downwards  for  a  distance  of 
Hbout  fifty  miles;    about  half  the  tribe  own 

tda  and  villages  in  the  plain>  a  portion 
i  a  wandering  life  in  the  front  range 
j|f  bills  neaiiBst  tbe  plain  and  the  half  desert 
iKpct  at  its  base,  and  tbe  remainder  live  in  the 
^ilLs.  The  hill  Kusranee  can  muster  some 
1^00  fighting-men,  of  whom  50  are  horse- 
Ben.  They  are  very  thievish,  and  were  in  the 
kabit  of  proceeding  through  the  land  of  their 
ktethren  in  the  plain  to  plunder  in  the  villages 
ieaur  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan.  The  oountry  round 
Debia.Futteh  Khan  was  also  harassed  by  them. 

Miarymi^  an  agricultund  and  pastoral  race 


of  frontier  Affghans  within  the  British  teririto^ 
ries,  stout  active  men. 

Sherani,  a  tribe  who  occupy  the  Takht  i* 
Suliman,  with  hard  features,  grey  eyes  and 
high  cheek  bones.  They  tnarry  late  and  receive 
a  dowry  with  the  bride.  They  are  Engaged  iti 
agriculture. 

Bargich  Afghani. —^miKCi  lies  on  the 
rivers  Uelmund  and  Furh-rud.  Shorabak,  lies 
due  east  of  Seistan,  on  the  banka  of  the 
Lora,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Baraich  Afghans, 
great  camel  breeders  and  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  the  amir  of  Kabul. 

^«r»«.— The  Tor  or  black  Terin  tribe  occupy 
Pishin, 

The  Spin  or  White  Terin  tribe  reside  in  the 
valley  of  Zawura,  and  in  the  open  plains  of 
TuU  and  Ghutialii.  They  stretch  into  Cutch 
Gundava  and  nearly  touch  the  British  frontier. 

Qukhdr  or  Kahkar,  or  Ohakar,  a  war- 
like tribe  in  the  time  of  Mabmud  of  Ghazni, 
inhabiting  the  Salt  Kange  or  Johd  mountains 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Behut  (Hydaspes.) 
They  are  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  «tat. 
The  Gukker,  Gugger,  and  other  aborigines  of 
Hazara  have  most  of  them  been  mastered  by 
Patban  invaders  from  beyond  the  Indus.  The 
Mogul,  and  subsequently  the  Durani,  failed 
to  master  them,  but  the  Sikh  ruler  having 
been  frequently  foiled,  at  last  nominally  ac^ 
oompUshed  their  subjugation  by  stirring  up  in- 
ternal faction  and  the  perpetration  of  acts  of 
cruelty  and  treachery.  (See  Elahkarr  Khyber.) 
These  seem  identical  with  the  Ghikar,  a  Scythio 
race  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ;  at  an 
early  period  of  history  they  were  given  to  in- 
fanticide. It  was  a  custom,  says  Ferishta,  *'  as 
soon  as  a  female  child  was  born,  to  carry  her  to 
the  market  place  and  there  proclaim  aloud,  hold- 
ing the  child  in  one  hand,  and  a  knife  in  the 
other  that  any  one  wanting  a  wife  might  have 
her  }  otherwise  she  was  immolated.'*  By  this 
means  they  had  more  men  than  women  which 
occasioned  the  custom  ol  several  husbands  to 
one  wife.  When  any  one  husband  visited  her, 
she  set  up  a  mark  at  tbe  door  which  being 
observed  by  the  others,  they  withdrew  till  the 
signal  was  removed.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  dcbcendauts  of  the  mountaineers  whose  chief 
Ambisaces  sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to 
Alexander.  Baber  writes  the  name  Guker,  but  it 
is  also  written  iGhuka  and  Khaka. — ToiTs 
Rajcuihany  Vol.  L  p.  636.  (See  Afghan ; 
Kabul ;  Khetri ;  Jelam«) 

The  QukkuTt  are  not  distinguishable  from  the 
A  wan,  in  personal  appearance,  both  being  very 
large  fine  men,  but  not  exoee<ling]y  fair,  inhabit- 
ing as  they  do*  a  dry,  bare,  rather  low  country, 
hot  in  summer*-— Ca7Np6e/^,  p*  96. 
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ituker.—ThB  to^mtrj  of  tbib  tribe  is  ia  the 
head  waters  of  the  Lora,  wiid  and  iDaooe&Bilile* 
It  foi^iiie  a  square  of  about  180  miles  between 
the  Achticksye  country,  the  Spin  Terin,  the 
duUman  range  aud  Beluohistan.  But  Kakers 
nnmed  Casi'a  occapy  in  part  the  Yalley  of  ShaU 
The  Puniii  clan,  in  Sewi  and  Sewistan  is  Kaker* 
Their  manners  and  habits  vary. 

Nasirit  a  notiiade  race  who  occupy  the  Tohki 
audHotnki  countries  in  summer^and  the  D^miin 
or  skirts  of  the  Suliman  range  in  winter.  In 
their  migrations,  they  appoint  the  Ohehlwaeti  or 
Captains  of  Forty,  and  a  Khan  or  Director 
General. 

Fabhai,  a  race  mentioned  repeatedly  by 
Leech  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  it 
the  Paigsbic  valley  and  adjointiig  passes*  These 
are  supposed  to  be  mahomedans,  but  as  the 
name  is  meutioned  also  by  Elphin stone  as  that 
of  one  of  the  Kafir  tribes  part  of  them  in  the 
mountains  may  have  retained  their  heathenism 
and  in^pendence. 

FurmuU  or  Fermulh  or  Hurmu^t,  a  brave  and 
warlike  race,  about  9,000  in  number,  residing 
south  of  the  Kabul  river  near  Orglum  in  the 
Kharaoti  country,  and  to  the  west  of  K^bul. 
They  carry  on  an  unceasing  hostility  with  the 
Kharaoti  tril)es  around  them.  Some  are  sol- 
diers in  the  Amir's  army,  and  some  engage  in 
trade. — (Latham.) 

Bimba,  a  race  who  occupied  the  rugged 
'mountains  along  with  the  Kukha.  They  were 
linder  the  Sikh  rule,  but  are  shiah  mahomedens. 

Mean  Kheil  tribe,  on  the  Punjab  frontier  is 
partly  Afghan,  partly  Bakhthrt. 

BirdM,  a  small  tribe,  at  Sirdeh,  Sooth  east 
of  GhiZni. 

Silnchi  are  mote  or  less  migrant  and  pre^ 
datory,  particularly  In  the  west.  In  habits 
they  resemble  the  Iliyat  and  Kurd.  They  have 
ilark  skins  ;  ^hey  live  in  mud  houses,  in  fort», 
and  in  their  black  felt  tents  called  gedaun, 
which  is  stretched  over  a  tamarisk  firame  work ; 
an  assemblnge  of  gedaun,  forms  a  tuman  or 
Tillage,  inhabited  by  a  kheil,  and  a  trilie  eon* 
'slsts  of  a  certain  number  of  kheil.  The  khan  of 
■Khelat  is  the  chief  Biluch. 

Storiani,  a  frontier  tribe  whose  winter  sta- 
tion is  in  Baluchistan  and  summer  station  in 
the  -high  country  belonging  to  the  Musa* 
kheil. — {La^ham^B  Descriptive  JSthnology,) 

Kohistan.^Tht  Kohistan  region  commences 
from  Kagban,  which  is  a  narrow  glen  stretoliing 
•upwards  from  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
Huzara  distiict  for  a  distance  of  nearly  90 
miles,  and  separating  the  maliarajah  of  Kash- 
mir's territory  from  the  independent  moun- 
taineers. Adjoining  Kaghan  and  reaching 
ihe  Hussunsye  country,  sepauting  the  Huzara 
border  from  the  Indus,  and  adjoining  the 
'Agrore  fiefstvip  in  Uusara,  is  the  oouutry  of 


same  HiU  Tribes  lUMiid  Eohiitau  tDdSsn 
ti,  who  originally  eame  from  the  Swat  nhf. 

The  Kohukmiof  Kabnl,  oecupy  partially  tk 
valleys  of  Ghofibimd,  Piii^,  Nijnm,  TafSl^ 
Alishang,  Alighor  and  the  lower  Kuncr. 

J3U«tm^.-»- Between  the  extveme  northem 
frontier  of  the  Huaia  diaferist  and  the  lodn 
ia  a  somewhat  narrow  strip  of  Pt$9fiA  asd 
mountainous  territory-— inh^ited  by  the  Un^ 
awicye,  who  therefore  dwell  in  Cis^lu^as,  that 
is,  CO  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Thej  oshM 
number,  perhaps,  2,000  iKhtiiig>msQ.  Thi 
priumpai  hill  is  known  as  the  **  Blaek  mwet* 
tain*^  from  its  dark  aad  gbony  aspect,  b  tk 
adjoining  tracti  within  tbi»  Huzara  border,  liei 
Western  Turnonlee.  the  fief  of  a  obief  pditioUy 
dependent  oa  the  British. 

Judoon  of  }i%habu^y-^\n^Mk  a  tnctbebt 
the  UuMimzye  eountry  a»d  on  the  ngbt  hink 
of  the  Indus  opposite  the  British  lovn  «f 
Torbeila,  and  thence  stteti^ng  westward,  hi 
this  tract  the  most  notable  place  is  Moaat 
Muhabuui  of  otassieal  oelebrity.The  Jadooakus 
been  suposed  to  be  Bi^puts,  but  th^  an 
Faihens  who  speak  Pushtoo. — CamfkM^f*^^ 

SiimfiL — ^Near  the  base  of  Mnhabttoi,  arf 
oti  the  bank  of  the  Indes^  is  the  fauafie  eolslf 
of  Sltena.    The  Syudaof  thw  pbeeirsthi 
remnaiit  of  the  followera  of  that  eztmoniiaiiy 
ftdvent;erer,  Syud  Ahmed,  whe^,   gstbsiiag  • 
handful  of  <*  Ofaani,"  (warlike  dsvoMeiv)  Ml 
various  parts  of  India,  raised   a  feraiiiUUi  li* 
b«lUon  ia  Peshawnr.  After  winnii^;  and  lawf 
Poslmwiirand  £uaufiQw»  the  %ud  was  sftfr; 
iuaUy  slain  at  the  raou^h  of  the  Ksgktt  ^^ 
by  Sheer  Sing,  ihe  son  of  maharajtk  flhu^^t : 
^ing.   Most  of  hta  adherents,  ebieSy  Mfm\ 
to  the   Punkb,  dispersed,  eod  the  reawai^l 
settled  at   Sitana«    These  Sitona  peo|lai«| 
eviUiiteutioaed    and    ill-eonditieiiad.    Q9| 
eudeavour  to  rouse  the  bigoliy  of  the  ^<''*'"'5l 
lug  mahomedan  tribes,  and  especially  of  4s 
Swaii.'  They  esdeavonr  to  imrigue  whh  WAIp 
bees  and  such  like  faaatiereligionistaaflioilflf ' 
mahomsdan  pofmlation  in  various  paits  of  Isil^ 
The  ferry  over  the  Indus    close  to  Sitani  t^J 
been  freqnentty  harassed  by  the  fsaaties.   - 

Booner  <or  Btnunr^  is  beyond  ^  Jhd<i- 
coat)  try  on  the  north-west.  It  isa-nflPl 
country,  extendiig  ftom  the  lower  nmgacfi| 
Hitidoo  Koosh  downwards  to  hiHswhiiii^if 
mimd  the  €humla  valley  and  the  ceatttl 
of  Susufzye.  On  4ts  western  frOBtier* 
lies  the  Swat  territory.  The  •  Booner  paopK^ 
'Strong  5  they  could  muster  a  fores  sf  eff, 
thomands.     Their  neighbours  are  IhrMP 

MuiMvr  are  the  elder  branch  of  the  B^^ 
Afghan. 

T§t  Bimrfisfe  are  demoeratfo  and  if? 
euHurali  lying  in  wafm^sheHered  feititetill^ 
touching  the  IMns  M  o^  aide  .sim^  fl^|ttf*i 
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«ft  .ike  oiker,  eslendking  oa  tbe  south  t* 
Xabttly  acoopyioff  the  norihirn  part  of  the  phdn 
qf  fadiavar*  Banur.  SwHt*  Panjkbori  and  thfl 
Imilkye  part  of  thetalley.  Abotttthe  yev  1865, 
thaj  opposed  the  Briiitk  atny  in  art  attempt 
la  nave  ap  the  Unbeylah  pan  towards  the 
Ifahabaiii  but  they  suffered  severely  and  after- 
vavda  lent  their  aid  agajast  Mulkab,  situated 
OR  ooe  of  the  spurs  of  the  liababan  mountain 
where  Caaaties  froin  Hindustan,  had  aasembM. 
Of  the  Swai  Raneeayeand  Lower  Osiasa-kheyl 
liibea»  Ue  two  latter  are  sobordiaato  to  the 
fanner- 

Ckmkla.'^k  valley  near  the  Btunere  or  Bun- 
aa«r  etentry  in  Aighanistan.  The  vaUey  and 
tlie  rentval  plain  of  the  Eaaufeye  are  eomanand-' 
ad  by  bills  that  deseend  from  the  Hindoo  kooah. 

ftaatf,  a  pve-hindu  people  driven  out  of 
fiwat  hj  the  Eazafaye,  bat  seamiegly  of  the 
Uaod    which,  supplied   ibo  earlier  JadiaM.—- 

Th€  B»9i  eouniry  eonaists  of  a  long  feriUe^ 

fsUey,    running    down^Nrards    generally    in  a 

saath'^aestarly    danection,     but    turning    half 

inniid  irnia  east  to  w<'8t  as  it  nears  tlie  British 

fiwDtirr*  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  lofty 

it  IS  difficult  of  acoess  to  a  force  moving 

Britiah  territery.     The  Lundye  or  Swat 

flows  right  through  and  fertilises   the 

aallay^  and  then  debou^ing  through  a  gorge 

in.  Umb  biUsi  enters  the  Feshawnt  valley  and  Joiai 

t^  Cabal  river  near  Charsudd;!.     The  Swat 

aattay  oontaiae  MO  villages  aad  upwards  ;  aud 

fta  inhebitaats  may  number  l»00,€00  louls,  of 

^,000  might  be  fiKhting  men.     Aa  sol* 

Ibe  Swati  rank  below  several  of  the  most 

1  tribes.    Politically,  the  8wati  consist 

ef  irnrioita  eiaaa,  nailed  under  a'looM  federal 

fm<aecnnient,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  el^o* 

ttan  chicly  atyled  padsliah  or  kii»g.     Iti  181^, 

tt#  king  was  a  By  ad,  named  Akbnr,  from  tlie 

oaloaar  of  Sitana.    Tbc  High  priest  is 

the  "  Akoond"  (equiMakal  to  Uie  term 

or  reader)  and  is  held  in  great  venera*' 

Vp  to  1866  ftbs  king  aad  ^ho  prieal 

aonMtimea  said  t»howeUi*4i8pesed  persons, 

hmft    they   had  never   reatrained   their  people 

ligm  Briacbiaf« 

m,JSUimmp»  and  OsmoeM^-^Tofwarda  the 
Ifpamr  essremity  of  the  8wat  vaUey^  a  fornkida'* 
Ifil  iiMlga  of  hiila  bonndiog  the  vnliay  rune  for 
■pmy  milan  frae^  aaat  to  ^esi«  nearly  f  aiallel 
\o  tbc  British  frontiers  ;  and  at  the  ysstoro 
q^vnaN^  of  lUs  vangc  ataods  Lhe  llata  moayi- 
i^lsH  Betwcan'ibis  itnge  aad  the  frontier, 
boar^tmr,  iotanrene  two  tracts,  named  Banoesyc 
laid  lewcr  ^manhheyl,  both  fmm  dapendon- 
-iem  of  Swat  The  best  of  the  paaiea  leading 
mUa  Swat  is  one  named  Mullakiund,  whieh 
ipent  fiK>a^  Bancecye.  A  Uttlo  farther  to 
lia    eastward    of  Baneeeyia  lal^   tJ|^o    afa 


some  passes,  leading  into  the-Loondkhore 
valky^  which  belongs  to  British  Easnfsye. 
These  laUer  passes  are  not  available  for 
passage  from  Swat  to  British  territory,  because 
leading  into  Loondkhor,  they  cm  be  stepped 
by  any  party  holding  that  valley <  Tbc  passes 
via  Raneezye  and  Oemankbeyl,  if  the  people  of 
thote  ^aet9  accord  a  pCMoge,  lead  st^ight  on 
to  the  British  plains  of  Huihtnoggnr.  Above 
the  Loondkhor  valley,  just  beyond  the  British 
frontier,  is  the  strong  village  of  PulUe, 

The  sab^divisions  of  the  Peshawnr  districts 
ad^oininf  the  tribes  above  descnbedi  are 
Loosidkhor  or  north-west  corner  of  Eusufaye, 
and  than  Hushtnuggar, 

Tke  Upper  or  Hill  Momund,  occupy  the 
hiU  range  between  the  Punjakora  and  the  Ktt« 
luer  rivers,  and  possess  the  Kurrapa  pass.  Two 
of  their  kheils  are  nomadic  and  in  summer 
move  to  the  watera  of  the  H6l round.  The 
conntry  extends  from  the  south-western  Swat 
border  to  a  little  beyond  the  Cabul  river. 
Both  banks  of  this  river  are  in  their  possession, 
and  their  capital,  Lalpoora,  where  the  head  6f 
their  tribe  resides^  is  situated  near  the  left 
baiik«  They  own  alleffiauce  to  tlie  Cabul  go* 
vemment,  though  aubject  to  an  almost  nomi- 
nal eontrol  ;  and  at  the  treaty,  with  the  ameer 
Dost  Mahomed  Khsu  he  undertook  to  restrain 
them  from  hostilities  against  Britiah  sul>jecta. 
Their  militia  can  muster  about  12,000  fight* 
ing-iteiu  There  are  tolerably  good  soldiers, 
though  not  equal  to  the  men  of  the  most  mar* 
tial  tribes^  Their  hills  overhang  the  fertile 
strip  of  British  territory*  enclosed  between 
the  Swat  and  Cabul  rivera  near  their  conflu« 
ence,  known  as  Doaba,  and  this  portion  of  the 
border  is  not  more  than  M  miles  distant  front 
Peshawnr. 

The  thwee  sections  of  the  tribe  that  have 
eooo  in  contact  with  the  British  era  the  Pin^ 
dee  Alee  Momund,  the  Ahimnye  Momund, 
and  the  Micdinee  Momund. 

The  Michmee  M$fmund^  alter  annexation, 
weKe<  diowed  to  bold  from  the  British  0o^ 
vtoMnenty  a  fief  or  jagheer  in  Doaba,  the 
fertile  triangle  near  the  junction  of  the  Swat 
and  Cabul  rivers,  of  which  they  collected  the 
revenue.  A  portion  of  the  lends  they  ctiHivated 
tbamselfcs,  tke  lemainder  they  farmed  out  to 
other  tribea  of  the  plains  as  tenantS4  Many  of 
their  elanaroen  dwelt  in  the  plains  of  Miehnee 
and  aome  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  They 
traded  in  ibe  Peshawnr  vaUey.  3%e  Alunuye 
Momund,  whose  head- quarters  sre  at  GundaOi 
in  the  bills,  also  had  a  fief  of  Punjpao  in  Bri- 
tish Doaba,  chiefly  cultivated  by  tenauta.  A 
few  of  their  men  lived  in  the  plains  and  the 
majority  in  the  hills.  These  also  trsded  in  the 
valley*  The  Pindee  Alee  Mamumi,  at  a  former 
period,  had  heid  a  similar  jaghecr  in  Dpaba  ^ 
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bat  not  since  British  rule.  These  have  few 
relations  either  with  the  Government  or  the 
people  of  the  Peshawur  valley.  They  inha- 
bit a  very  strong  locality  in  the  Hills.  The 
iiefs  were  originally  granted  by  preceding 
Governments  to  the  Homunds  as  black  mail 
to  buy  off  depredation. 

The  Afridi  come  after  the  Moninnd  and 
is  the  most  important  tribe  of  all  on  the 
Punjab  frontiers.  Their  territory,  commencing  in 
the  bills  between  the  Gabul  river  and  the  Khy-? 
ber  pass,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Peshawur  valley  ;  then  it  stretches  round  the 
sputh-westem  comer  and  skirts  a  portion  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Peshawur  district 
till  it  approaches  the  Kuttuk  lands.  It  thus  pro- 
jects abrnptly  into  the  British  frontier,  separates 
the  Peshawur  .  district  from  that  of  Kohat, 
and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  latter 
district.  The  Afridi  hills,  intjsrvening  between 
the  Kohat  and  Peshawur  districts,  are  crossed 
by  two  principal  passes  communicating  from 
one  district  to  the  other,  (he  best  of  which  is  the 
well-known  Kohat  pass  or  Gullee  and  the 
other  the  Jewakee  pass.  The  frontage  of  the 
Afreeiiee  hills  towards  British  jurisdiction  ex- 
Tends  over  a  total  length  of  80  miles,  and  this 
territory  stretches  far  back  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion towards  Gabul.  Thus  the  Afreedee  hold  a 
large  geographical  area  and  have  a  long  border 
conterminous  with  the  British.  The  Afree^ 
dee  are  entirely  independent.  Their  hills 
are  lofty,  steep  and  rugged,  most  arduous  for 
military  operations.  The  villages  are  strong? 
ly  posted  and  difficult  of  access.  The  Afree- 
<lee  are  fierce  by  nature.  They  are  not  desti* 
tute  of  rude  virtues,  but  they  are  notoriously 
faithless  to  public  engagements.  They  are 
split  up  into  factions.  The  sub-divisious  of 
this  tribe  are  numerous.  They  can  muster 
16,000  or  20,000  fighting  men.  As  soldiers, 
they  are  among  the  best  on  the  frontier. 
They  are  good  shots.  Their  tactics  resemble 
those  of  the  other  tribes.  They  retreat  before 
the  foe  as  he  advances  and  press  upon  him  as 
he  retires.  From  the  size,  of  their  country,  and 
their  numbers,  the  Afreedee  are  powerful. 

JSnso^i.— The  Sepah  and  Busoti  are  small, 
bat  very  brave  Afghan  tribes,  numbering  the 
Buzoti  500,  and  the  Sepah  800  fighting-men. 
They  live  in  tolerably  close  connexion  with 
their  more  powerful  neighbours  the  Afreedee, 
and  manage  to  hold  their  own.  After  the  British 
acquisition  of  the  Punjab  they  generally  behaved 
well  towards  the  British. 

Qhilji,  -*An  Afghan  tribe  which  with  the 
Abdali,  form  the  bulk  of  the  Afghanistan 
population,  but  chiefly  dwelling  in  Kandahar 
and  Kabul.  The  Ghiiji  tribe  occupy  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  country  between  Kandahar 
find  Ghasni,  and  are  the  most  numer^)U8  of  the 


Afghan  tribes.    These  people  are  aho  fbnl 
between  Farrah  and  Herat,  and  again  betveea 
Kabul  and  Jalalabad,  but,  in  either  positioQ, 
being  under  due  control,  they  are  little  hard 
of.     The  Ghiiji  between  Kandahar  and  GlmM 
comprise  the  great  families  of  the  Ohtak,  lbs 
Thoki,  the  Tereki  and  the  Andari  with  tim 
sub-divisions.     Of  these,  the  three  first  tie  is* 
dependent,  and  the  last,  residing  at  Mokir,  m 
subject  to  the  government  of  Qbanu.  Tbs 
Ohtak  are  acknowledged  the  principal  of  tlie 
Ohilji  families,  and   furnished  the  ehief,  of 
padahah,  in   the  period   of  their  soprsaae^. 
TheGhilji  are  both  an  agricultural  and  apattonl 
people  and  dwell  in  villages  and  castles  as  veil 
as  in  tents.     They  are  a  remarkably  tall  Use 
race  of  men,  with  marked  features,  the  Ohtak 
and  Thoki  peasantry  being  probably  nnsoipiM- 
ed,  in  the  mass,  by  any  other  Afghan  tribe,  fof 
commanding  stature  and  strenath-    Theysn 
brave  and  wariike,  but  the  generality  of  iheow 
have  a  sternness  of  disposition    amounting  to 
ferocity  and  their  bruUl  manners  aie  not  dis- 
countenanced by  their  chiefs.     Soom  e(  Ihs 
inferior  Ghiiji  ave  so  violeut  in  their  intereonne 
with    strangers    that  they    can    aearcoly  be 
considered    in  the   light    of  human  boa|;i. 
while  no   language  can  describe  the  lerrofs 
of  a    transit    through  their  county,  oi  lbs 
indignities   which    an  to  be  endured.   Hie 
Ohilji  although  considered,  and  calliag  tboi- 
selves    Afghan,    and,    moreover^     eniployis| 
th^  Pashtu^  or  Afghan  dialeot,  are  undoabl* 
ediy  a  mixed  race.     The  name   ia  cvidsatlf  s 
modification  or  corruption  of  Kba^i  or  Khilqii 
that  of  a  great  Turki  tribe,  mentioned  b« 
8herifud-din  in  bis  history  of  Timnr.  The"^' 
mony  of  Feriahta,  while  clearly    diatinmii 
the  Ghiiji  tribes   from  the  Afghan,  also 
blishes  the  fact  of  their  eariy   oonvertioB  is 
mahom^anism,   still   there  ia  a  tradition  M 
they  were,  at  some  time,  ehriatians  of  the  if* 
menian  and  Georgian  ohurchea.    This  tirf> 
tion  ia  known  to  the  ArmeniansHil Kabul; ad 
they  instance^  as  corroborating  it,  the  pncfa 
observed  by  the  Ghiiji  of  embroidering  theM 
parts  of  the  gowns  or  robes,  of  their  vsstfl 
and  children,  with  figure  of  the  cross,  ttd  # 
custom  of  their  honee-wivea,  ivho,  piwrwasti 
forming  their  dough  into  cakes,  cross  tM 
arms  over  their  breasts,   and  noaka  the  flfi« 
the  cross  on  their  foreheads  after  their  Mt 
manner. 

Bsst  of  Ghazni,  in  the  provinoa  of  Zetf^ 
ara  the  Suliman  Kheil  Ghiiji.  exceeding  * 
merons,  and  notoriona  for  their  habits  rfjj*^ 
lenoe  and  rapine-  These  have  no  fs^ 
connexion  with  the  Thoki  or  other  riW 
neither  have  they  one  aeknowledged  hss4** 
aw  governed  by  their  respeotiTe  makk,  WbHj 
independent  of   eaeh  other.    Doet  IMmOT' 
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khrni  redaoed  them  to  the  oondition  of  tribu* 
taries,  after  having  destroyed  a  multitude  of 
their  oastlea* 

The  Ghitji  woiaen  oannot  boast  of  beanty, 
which  they  strive  to  sopply  by  oraament.  The 
Kirls,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  twenty,  are  not 
iDQoh  veiled,  but  they  twist  their  hair,  and  tie 
it  like  a  eake,  which  hangs  over  their  forehead 
and  a  little  below-  their  evebrows.  The  centre 
of  the  look  (or  hairy  cake)  is  adorned  by  a  gold 
or  silver  eoin,  which,  in  black  hair,  shines 
prettily.  This  is  the  sign  of  virginity  amongst 
the  Ohilji.  The  women  allow  their  twisted 
locks  to  hang  upon  their  ears,  and'  even  as  far 
ao  their  arms. 

Mooreroft  met  with  a  part  of  wandering 
Ghilji :  their  tents  were  nothing  more  than 
flimsy  black  bUnkets,  stretched  over  forked 
sticks  about  foor  feet  high  •  within,  they  had 
acme  more  blankets,  sacks,  and  packsaddies, 
and  without,  a  few  loads  of  mats,  ropes,  and 
Mtting,  for  the  formation  of  their  packages  : 
botk  men  and  women  were  robust,  with  strong- 
ly marked  features. — {Moorerofi^s  JSraveU,  Vol. 
II.  p.  S60.  Masaon'i  Journeys^  Vol,  li,  p. 
198  to  213.  PoiHnffer^s  Travels  in  Beloo* 
ekiaian  and  Sind^  p.  200.  Mohun  LaV$ 
Tr€tveU,  p,  828.  See  Abdali ;  Kaffir  ;  Kalmuk  ; 
Rnndahsr.) 

Haesarak. — ^This     tribe    of    Afghans    live 
principally  in  honses.     They  are  said  to  lend 
tbeir  wires  to  their  guests  ;  their  nambers  are 
giTcn   at    1,56,000    souls.     Monsr.    Ferrier, 
mentions  (Caravan  Journeys,   pp.   194,  287.) 
that  he  fdl  among  the  Ei-mak  Hazara  on  the 
Murgab  river,  and  other   tribes  about  Dev- 
Hisaar,  more   to  the  north  and  east.     Their 
women   take  part  in   every  war,  mansge  the 
borse,  the  sword,  and  the  firelock.    Their  cou- 
rage amounts  to  rashness,  and  they  are  more 
dit^ded  than  the  men  for  cruelty  and  fierceness. 
He  himself  saw  them  under  fire  in  the  foremost 
nmk.     It  is,   and  so  far  as   they    know,  has 
alwsiys  been  a  national  custom.     Here  we  have 
nn  intelligible  explanation  of  the  Amasons  of 
Alexander,  and  the  '<  female  hosts"   of    Na- 
ifttiohi.--(CW.  Reviow^  No.  64,  p.  488.)    The 
Heuirah  of  the  hill   country  near  Ohaani  and 
Kikndahari  are  Turanian  in  a  marked  degree 
mkd    are  without  doubt  of  Mongolian  blood. 
They  seem  to  be  in  many  ways  like  the  Bra- 
Imiy  and  at  one  time  they  possessed  the  eonntry 
on  the  Kelat  side  of  Gandahar,  and  were  then 
siearer  to  the    Brahni    than    they  now    are. 
Tlie  Hazarah  from  beyond  Kabul  and  Ghazni 
eom6  to  Peshawar  and  the  Panjab  as  labourers 
and   they    are  industrious  and    independent. 
9bey  apeak  Persian,  and  are  shiahs  in  religion 
but  have  decidedly  Mongol  features.  Peopte  of 
ft  Turk  race  dwell  north  of  Ghilghit« — Mr. 
0a/nipbelL  pp.  54,  157. 


The  Hazara,  or  Hazarajat,  are  so  called 
from  the  innumerable  Taifah,  or  tribes,  into 
whioh  they  are  divided — Hasar  signifying  in 
Persian  a  thousand.  They  occupy  the  whole 
range  of  the  Parapamisus,  or  the  mountains 
extending  between  the  Hindu  Knsh,  or  Cauca- 
sus, and  the  city  of  Herat,  to  within  a  few  daya 
march  of  Kandahar.  In  appearance,  they  very 
much  resemble  the  Ghurka ;  they  have  the 
same  high  cheek-bones,  the  same  small  eyes, 
very  little  beard,  and  no  doubt  are  of  Tartar 
origin.  The  Ghurka,  however,  follow  hinduism, 
mahomedanism,  whilst  the  Hazara  are  shiah 
mahoromedans.<->(Fi^n«'t  Fenonal  Ncmrative^ 
p.  167,  169.) 

Kazzilbash,  a  term  applied  in  Kabul  an4 
'tierat  to  a  Turk  raoe,  principally  of  the  tribe 
of  Jawanshir,  who  were  fixed  in  the  country 
by  Nadir  shah.  Under  the  kings  of  Kabul 
they  served  as  body  guards  and  still  retain 
their  own  language.  Their  history  has  been  often 
written.  When  Nadir  shah  marched  towarda 
Delhi,  he  had  twelve  thousand  fighting  Kazzel- 
bash  with  him.  When  he  quitted  that  city, 
on  his  return,  he  left  behind  him  three  hundred 
of  these,  who  with  other  troops,  were  directed 
to  bring  away  his  treasure,  and  follow  hin)« 
They  passed  through  Kabul ;  but  when,  within 
two  days'  march  of  Kandahar,  they  heard  of 
his  death,  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Ahmed 
shah.  Nadir's  lieutenant,  arrived  himself, 
attended  by  five  or  six  hundred  Durani,— he 
seized  the  treasure,  and  took  the  Kuzzelbash 
into  his  services  ^  and  his  kind  treatment  of 
them  induced  others  to  come  from  the  neigh* 
hourhood  of  Tabriz  ^Mushid,  Kerman  and 
Shiraz,  in  Persia,  where  the  true  Kuzzelbash 
exercise  the  profession  of  horse-breeders,  shepr 
herds,  and  cultivators,  There  are  perhaps  about 
ten  thousand  Kuza^elbash  in  the  city  of  Kabul, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  draw  their  awords  as 
meroenariea.  Their  leaders  are  by  far  the  most 
wealthy,  the.  most  intelligent,  and  the  most 
influential  men  at  Kabul. 

General  Ferrier  tells  os  that  the  Persians 
inhabiting  Kabul  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Kuzzilbash,  and  formed  pari  of  one  or  more  of 
the  seven  Turkish  tribes  that  embraced  the 
party  of  shah  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of 
Saffavi.  This  sovereign,  to  distinguish  thsm 
from  the  others,  gave  them  a  kind  of  red  cap  ; 
henoe  their  name  of  **  Bed  hesd,*'  Kuszelbaah. 
Theae  seven  tribes  were  Oustajalu,  Chamloo, 
Nikaloo,  Baharloo,  Zoolkadder,  Kajar,  and 
Afehar. — Ferrier^ $  His.  of  Afghans,  p.  70. 
Mohun  LaVs  TravtHs^  p.  265. 

The  Tajik  are  the  aborigines  of  the  ooontry, 
and  are  not  Afghans.  Alexander  probably  found 
them  there,  as  fire-worshippers,  speaking  8ai^^ 
scrit  or  Pelhevi. 
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Kohat—^HfiTif^  h  a  dtpewhmj  of  Iha  plfo- 
vmee  of  Kohaft*  The  iDfaabitiinU  of  the  Tillacot 
in  the  ralley  leadiim  frooD  Hangu  lo  Kobat  are 
prindpally  Muh,  as  are  all  the  tribea  of  fthe 
ITuii,  their  nei^hboura,  alihoogb  not  bo  hvgoXei 
9m  tbete ;  or^  iieing  under  eontrol^  ihey  «ra 
eonipelled  to  eoneaftl  their  feryovr.  The  Turi» 
when  Ihey  aee  a  stranger,  ask  faun  if  he  be 
atmiffht  or  eroeked,  putting  at  the  same  lime 
the  fovei»fiiiger  to  their  fiaraheads,  and  halding 
H  first  10  a  perpieiidiouhir  poaitiony  and  then 
in  a  oontorted  one.  II  desiiroiis  to  be  civilly 
reccfiFed,  the  straager  had  better  reply  yuit  he 
isatraighi  hr  which  they  tindarstand  he  ia  • 
shiah.  The  plain  of  Kohat  appean  on  alt  sides 
surroiinded  with  hills  ;  on  the  summit  of  one 
Of  which,  to  the  north,  is  seen  a  watch-tower, 
by  which  the  road  to  Peshawar  leads. — (Mas- 
ion*8 Jaumet/i^  Vol,  I.  p.  114<oll7.) 

Kufdzye^  more  generally,  known  as  the  Po- 
polsye,  an  Afghan  tribe,  nnmhering  20,000 
famifies,  an  offshoot  of  the  Abdali,  one  of  the 
branches  of  which,  the  Snddozye,  gave  sover- 
eigns to  the  Afghans  in  the  17th  and  t8th 
eentnries. 

Waze&ri  are  divided  into  three  ercat  di- 
visions, as  foHows  : — The  Ootmanziye,  or 
Optman  kheyl ;  the  Ahmedzye  ;  the  Mahsood. 

The  Wazeeri  country  extends  fVoro  the  south 
of  the  Kohat  district  down  to  Tonk,  opposite 
Bera  Ismail  Khan  :  towarda  the  north  they  an 
bonndf  d  by  the  Afreedi  country  and  towards 
£he  south  by  the  tribe  of  Baorani.  Bunnoo 
frontier  is  the  hahUat  of  the  Ahmedzye.  These 
are  divided  into  six  sections,  which  again  are 
sub^divided  into  numerous  smatter  elans.  One 
df  these  sections  is  called  Sperkye  ;  it  has  two 
divisions,  the  smaller  of  which  gnes  by  the 
name  (A  Mahomed  kheyl,  and  numbers  about 
850  fighiingmen ;  they  live  in  the  hills  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Koornm,  and  since 
A.  I>.  1830  a  number  of  them  settled  in  British 
territory.  They  till  their  lands  in  the  ^old 
season,  and  during  the  summer  months  the 
greater  portion  of  them  retire  to  the  hflls,  leav- 
iiif  a  fair  to  look  iftev  their  field«.  The  other 
MtiMM^ol  thoAhmadefe  aie  looated  in  British 
territory,  on  the  Thui  baAween  Bunaoo  aad 
LiiitanHir  r  Ibhey  geMinllur  go  bf  tha  aame 
<}f  Thnl  Waaaeri.  Captain  Maohaii.  wna 
Mmtdeatd  aoaie  yei«i  9gp,  doaa  lo  liutttmnr, 
^ndf  ih*  -GovQrnmieni  retaliftted  by  anir^bin^e  a 
fioraa  afsaiflal  the  Kabul  kheyla«  Sinee  that 
espedUioa  \M  Waseeri  oftiha  Buanoa  frontier 
have  been  very  quiets 

Sv4^fV4^r^lxL  ths^ Kohal  dislivat^  the .prinei* 
pal  tribe  are  the  Bitfigiisl^  Palbanii.  "X^i^  ^n 
OMiiter  1$;0CI0  fighting  men,  and  are  fairly 
good  Boldiera*  They  highly  appveoiaied  the 
British  light  money  assessments,  after  what 
had  been  long  termed  the   '*   rpbber  rule"  of 


sooltan  Mahomed,  Bartikaye.    Up  to  WAt  hs 

held    Kohat  aa  a  iWf  from  the  Gabri  covui* 

ment.     It  was  then  taken  possession  of  by  tJM 

British  Wk  aeeoiHit  of  hostitily  evinsait  .during 

the  aeeond  Sikh  wai.    The  khas  of  Hw^os^k 

the  Bitngash  country,  was  in  the  BriMi  i^ 

viee  aa  Revenue  Collector,  when  h^  was  wm^ 

dered  by  one  of  hia  own.  relatives.    Tbe  \jm^ 

ship  deaoended   to    his    aoB.    The  Bwigiiih 

tribe  have  suffered  maeh  frooa  the  raids  sf  tkis 

hiU    Deiahhours    WiMeereei   Oruksye,  Tosres 

and  Cabnl-kbeyl.  The  inhaHiUats  of  iha  lbs- 

ranzye  valley  are  «tso  Bungush.    This  vlQqr 

balonaed  U  the  fief  of  aoollaa  Mahaard*  !liii 

being  an  outlying  locality  waa  oveHaohetwhe» 

Kahaf  was  taken  passi^salpn'f^l^    Ths  CiM 

ff^verntteni  the*  lost  no  lime  ia  afiaagiag  kt 

the  oeenpation  of  Meatamya^  which  apMia4 

to  have  been  vacated  *;  so  aurdar  Aaim  mini, 

the  governor  of  the  Ka«vui|i  province,  ialS^if 

smaimoned  the  Meevanaye  ta  ann^endsrs  bn^ 

they  petitioned  the  Britiah  *J^  incMa  thatii 

K«>bftt»    Under  the  eiraamatanaes  this  isqan^ 

vae  aeoeded  t<y.     They  ^bco  in  ibeb  hesit| 

hostile  to  the  Britiah  goyesMnani,  as  iodaed  tli^ 

ware  to  any  ftovernmeot  whatever.  Thqr  aSm 

ad  to  guard  ^  Kaihnl,  and  asaartad  that  tki§ 

had  an  hereditary  ^laim,  stronger  than  thai  a( 

the  Afreedee,  to  occupy  the  ridge.  The  KatUi 

waa  than  made  over  to  them^  anil  ^  the  Mn^ 

dee  reCuaed  tp  open  the  paaa,  it  waf  resslss^ 

to^esiablish  a  blaekade  and  the  Afieadeancni 

dabi^rrad  from  entering  the  Kofaai  and  Pesha* 

wur  valln^l.     While  Iheaa  arrangemeatsva^ 

prog?assJa«!  th^Gftilee  Afreadae  auddenly  attMlp 

ed  the  Bungnah  people  on  the  Kothol,  ui 

aeiaed*  that  post*     Savaral  Buogush  chiefs  nsif 

kiUed  in  the  encounter/  and   |l*Jo'  ^^^  ^ 

was  present,  was  shghtly  w^onnded.    UpontMl 

chaoik  the  Bungqahpeoida  obtained  the  aUiwsi^ 

of  two  aaasH,  tha«^  warlike,  .tribes,  amwi 

BnaaAaa  and  3«pa)i.     Theaa  wara^  indqpeada|| 

and  dwelt  ia  tiie  hilla   near   the  pass,    lift 

Southern  aeetion  of  tha  Jowakea  Afceedca  alH 

joined  the  league*   '  ,  * 

Oentral  Jna  is  a  tern  uaad  diffesBBtij.li 

geographer^  ethnologifts^  and  ppiiticiansi  \0 

ia  nanaUy  applied  to  the  mgion  iniarvaninf  Iff^ 

tween  Bnssia  in  Asia,  and  Britiah ,  Iadi%  M 

lying  to  the   wast  of  Chiooae  Tntaiy.   fr 

waatfm  boandajry  ia  the  Caspian  Seaaad  M 

river  U>aL    On  the  east,  ia  the  Jo%  tabiaM 

of  the  Bolor,  (the  mountains  whjoh  form  M 

weatem  boundary  of  Chinese  Taikeatsa  m 

Dsangaria)»    a&d  .  the    river     irtiach;   1^ 

nortbwn  bonndary  ia  weatem  Sibcriat  v^ 

has  Afghanistan  on  the  south  east  The  a»i^ 

esn  half  of  Central  Asia  consista  of  the  Zii^ 

daserti  which  is  mountainous  and  roggt4  ^ 

the  east,  md  foil  of  saline  steppes  oa  tika«#r 

In  the  midst  of  the  southern  half  lies  tkci* 
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4  Aral,  OA  tho  wetftem  Mde  eC  vhioh,  tip  to 
Ike  Ompiaft  8«a  em  the  west,  there  atfetohta  a 
bwd  tmat  of  deaerk.  But,  on  the  eaatera  side 
af  CcKtn^  i^ia,  it  a  lenile  tract,  waterecl  by 
Hie  graat  riven  the  Jamriaa  and  the  Oxua, 
aad  it  ia  ID  thia  fertila  traot  that  the  eoiiqueata 
of  Boaaia  were  made  between  1864  ami  18681, 
ihaotfbiniK  the  kingdom  of  Central  Aaia,  In 
thekr  operationa,  the  fiuaaiana  used  only  2,000 
and  ZfOOQi  men}  aud  never  had  mose  thaa  15,000 
ni  all  TarkifltftD*  The  whole  oountry  of  Cen* 
tnl  Aim  between  Iibdia  and  Tartory  ia  one 
braad  nomitain  range,  the  HimHUya  forminfi; 
tk  aoatkeni  oreat,  and  the  Kuen  luen  the 
noflbern.  The  interior  haa  aome  lovely  valleya 
Kfca  Kaabmlr,  but  it  ia  more  uaually  broken 
into  rooky  vavinea,  thro«i|;h  wbich  the  aifluenta 
af  thelflduaforoe  their  way  towarda  the  plaina ; 
Ot  afee  itretehea  away  in  those  vaat  treeless  up- 
jaada,  whiob  are. one  of  the  chief  cbaracterialioa 
of  the  range  through  ita  whole  extent. 

CJfentral  Aaia  haa  a  hardy  peaaantry,  dwelling 
{d  tha  mountain  region  with  ita  ?aat  upland 
tewnt,  well  aoited  for  auuroer  paature,  partly 
deaoendaata  of  the  original  inhabitanta,  and  in 
part  of  the  many  migratory  racea  who  have 
awerpt  through  the  country.    At  the  foot  of  the 


tangtage  io  writing,  borrowing  the -charnQtefi 
from  the  Neatorian  ohriatiana,  who  same  ie 
their  country  aa  early  aa  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era.  The  manuacripta  of  thia  language, 
written  in  ibe  cbaractera  mentioned j  afford, 
therefore,  the  moat  ancient  and  valuable  data 
in  investigating  the  hiatoiy  of  Central  Aaia— 
nay,  of  the  whole  Turkish  race.  But  theae  mo- 
nument a  are  of  great  acarcity  ;  he  believea  he 
baa  collectod  all  that  has  been  diacovered  of  the 
tfigur  language^  though  the  Uigur  had  a  U- 
teraturp,  and  were  yery  fond  of  books  at  a  time 
when  the  Western  world  was  involved  in  ig- 
norance and  barbarism.  The  most  valuable 
manuscMpt  he  obtained  bears  date  1069,  and 
Was  written  in  Kashgar ;  it  treats  of  ethica  and 
political  aubjects,  and  forms  a  kind  of  manual 
of  advice  to  kings  how  to  govern  with  justice 
and  success.  I^  reveals  the  social  condition  of 
this  people^  aiid  forms  the  basis  of  the  later 
regulations  by  which  all  Turks  are  governed. 
He  believes  that  the  Tartars  of  ancient  time 
were  not  such  barbarians  as  they  now  are* 

IWito-TorAira. — Ita  people  are  from  two 
distinct  aourcea^  via.  the  aattled  racea,  djeaeend'* 
anta  of  Semitio  and  Iranian  eonquerors  froaa 
the  Boutb,  and  the  races,  who  have  beea  oeou^ 


■lountaina,  in  the  tracta  of  aurpaasinff  fertility,    p^iag   i^  country   from   pie-hiaiorio   Umea^ 
Turk,  Bokhanot,  Kalmuck,  Kirghi^  Ouigur,    ^j^ig  letter  iMirt  of  t 


Manahii,  Ghitieae,  Armenian  and  Indians  dwell 

IB  the  well  watered  plains.    Beyond   ibesa,   in 

fveiy  dijr^C(jUoA»  ia  the  pathlees  deaert,  «^whlch 

haa  been   tenanted  by  paatoral  nomadea  «>.ver 

ainoe  ^e  earth  waa  peopled.     From  the  Ven- 

AicUal  opaniiig  chaptara  there  aeema  in  anckent 

timaai  to  have  beea  a  great  kiagdom  in  Central 

Aaan  ;    an  aaatern  branob^  with  ita  primieval 

fcata  on  the  Oxua ;  The  Iranian  people,  who 

VEore  aattled  between  the  Qnw  and  the  Jaxar- 

im,  aa  eaily  aa  the  timea  of  the  Judgea  of  la- 

sael,  atili  hold  their  ground  in  the  countryi  un- 

4er  the  namea  of  Tati  Tigik)  Sert ;  Galaha  and 

paraiwaa  ;  a  primitive  and  not  impure  Iranian 

yopoli^ion  might  atill  be  found  in  ahnoat  every 

diaitrict  from  the  Indua  to  the  Jaxartea,  and 

Ihraughout  the  valleys  of  the  Oxna. 

The  Paropamiaan  chain,  which  bounda  the 
IMiistan  on  the  weat,  extenda  three  hundred 
pnd  fifty  milea  frpm  eaat  to  weat,  and  two  bun- 
iwnd  frooi  north  to  aouth«  The  whole  of  thia 
ppace  ia  a  mase  df  mountaina,  and  though  it 
affords  «  habitation  to  the  Eimak  and  Hazarah 
k  iaao  diffiealt  of  aoceaa,  and  ao  little  frequent- 
ids  thai  nojpreeiaa  acoounta  of  ita  geograjdiy 
MPe  to  be  obtained. 

Ui^T,  According  toProfeaaor  A.  Vambery^ 
lie  Uigur  are  the  moat  aooient  of  the  Turkiah 
nb«s>  and  formerly^inhabited  a  part  of  Chinese 
Cftrtaryt  which  ia  now  occupied  by  a  mixed 
lopula^on  of  Turk,  Mongol  and  Kalmuck. 
9iey  wore  the  %\ii  who  reduced  the  Turkiah 


part  of  the  inhabitanta  h»ve  biaaii 
staled  Turko  Tartara.  The  pfeople  are  in  theia 
habita  the  aame  aa  they  were  3,000  yeara  ago. 
The  Turko-Tartario  raoe  atretohea  from  the 
Polar  aea  to  the  Hindu  Kuab  and  from  (he 
interior  of  China  to  the  ahorea  of  the  Danube. 
Vambery  dividea  the  Tiirica  who,  from  £aaA  tn 
Weat,  ooou^  thia  axtaat^into 


Burnt,  bkck  or  pare 

Kirvhia  ; 
Kirghia  propeiff  Ka- 

Kak 


Karakatpik  ; 
Tfirboman  ; 
Viibek  : 


Burutj  pure  or  black  Ejrghis,  dwell  on  the 
Eastern  boundary  of  Turkistan,  via.,  the  valley 
of  the  Thian  Shan  chain  of  mountaina,  and  they 
inhabit  alao  several  points  on  the  shores  of  the 
Issik  Kol,  close  upon  the  frontier  chain  ofmoun- 
tains.  They  are  powerful,  thick  set,  strong  boned 
figures,  but  remarkably  agile  and  have  iicqtiir- 
ed  much  warlike  refiewn.  Their  face  h  la»i^ 
flat  than  the  Mongolian  and  Ealmuk  and  lesa 
fleahy,  their  foreheada  eomewhat  higher  end 
their  ^ea  ere  leea  almefid  ahaped  than  tbeSIal- 
muk,  few  of  them  have  red  or  fair  havr  ev  a 
white  conplexiOBi  The  Benit  are  in  eoetaet. 
with  Kalmuk  and  If  ongoliaBe,  and  in  ooeaei' 
^nence  their  langoage  haa  many  Mongoliaitf 
worda  and  now  and  then  vfaey  profbaa  themaelvea 
more  or  leaa  mahoekedana  bet  ahamamaia 
largely  prevails. 

The  kipckak,    who  have  aettled  down  in 
and  around  Khoknnd,  are  supposed  by  Vaia*^ 
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bery  to  be  a  diyisioii  of  the  Burnt.  Their 
social  relations  are  with  mahomedans  and  the 
people  of  TurkestaD. 

Kitghh  or  Koiak,  Bte  knoim  in  Europe 
as  the  Kirghis,  but  this  people  only  style 
thettiselves  Kasilk.  Th^y  are  extended  through 
the  northern  desert  lands  of  Central  Asia*  Like 
all  the  Turkoman,  they  haire  many  subdiyisions 
with  branches,  families  and  lines,  but  the  Eu- 
ropean classification  into  Great,  Little  and 
Middle  hordes  is  unknown  to  them.  Loire  of 
travel  and  war  have  often  brought  together  the 
most  distant  branches,  and  whether  on  the 
shores  of  the  £mba,  or  of  the  sea  of  Aral, 
Whether  in  the  en?irous  of  the  Balkash  and 
Alatan,  there  is  little  difference  to  be  found  in 
the  ditilects  spoken  by  them,  tliough  shades  of 
differences  are  perceptible  amongst  them, 
scattered  as  they  are  so  extensively  through  the 
northerh  desert  lauds  of  Central  Asia.  In  mad- 
ner  of  life  and  language,  the  Kssak  is  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Burnt.  In  colour 
the  Kasak  women  and  young  men  have  a 
white,  almost  a  European  complexion,  which 
darkens  by  exposure.  The  Kasak  have  the 
short  neck  of  the  Turanian  raee,  so  different 
from  the  long  necked  Iranians,  and  they  have 
thick»set«  powerful  frames,  with  large  bones  j 
head  not  very  large,  crown  round,  and  more 
pointed  than  flat  t  eyes  less  almond  shaped  but 
awry  and  spafkling ;  prominent  cheek  bones, 
pug  noses,  a  broad  flat  forehead,  and  a  larger 
chin  than  the  Burnt*  Beard  on  chin  thin,  only 
hairs  on  both  ends  of  upper  lip.  They  deem  a 
Kalmnk  woman  more  beautiful  than  their  own. 
The  men  in  summer  wear  the  Kalpak  head 
dress,  and  in  winter  the  Tumak  oap  of  fur, 
covered  with  cloth  and  flaps.  They  are  almost 
all  mahomedans,  but  like  all  nomade  tribes  are 
lax  in  their  observances,  for  they  retain  much 
of  the  shamaiiist  belief  which  they  held  prior 
to  their  conversion  some  centuries  before : 
Cheiromancy,  astrology,  casting  out  devils,  are 
common  to  all  mahomedans,  but  the  Kasak 
<lraw  omens  from  the  burnt  sacrifice  of  the 
shoulder  blade  and  the  twisting  of  the  entrails. 

.  Kara  Kalpak  moved  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Jazartes,  into  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lOthoentury  and  areouly  met 
with  there.  In  appearance  and  dress  they  are 
intermediate  between  the  Kirghis,  Kasak  and 
Kalmuk.  They  are  tall  vigorous  meui  with 
more  powerful  frames  than  any  of  the  Central 
Asian  tribes  but  olnmay  and  with  coarse  fee* 
tures.  They  have  large  head,  flat  full  face, 
large  eyes,  flat  nose,  slightly  projecting  cheek 
bonesy  a  coarse  and  slightly  pointed  chin. 

The  Twrh<mAn  is  the  fourth  gradation  of 
the  Mongolian  Turkish  race  and  in  many  res- 
pects Uiey  resemble  the  Kasak  and  Kara  Ksl- 


pak*  The  pnro  Turkoman  type  is  met  Witk 
in  the  Tekke  and  Chador  tribe  in  the  ceatre  of 
the  desert,  is  of  middling  stature,  small  oblong 
head,  not  high  cheek  bones,  somewhat  snub 
noses ;  with  the  bright,  spsrkling  fiery  eyes,  of 
the  dlliert  races,  but  more  particularly  tb^ 
Turkoman,  Idngish  chins^  feet  turned  in. 
The  blond  colour  is  common,  indeed  the  Kdte 
tace  amongst  the  Gormen  Yomuts  are  generally 
hiilf  blood.  The  Goklen  and  other  tribes  near 
Persia  evidence  an  intermixture  with  the  Ira- 
nian Persian.  The  Turkoman  is  slender  sad 
agile,  atid  they  are  hardy  and  enduring  nader 
privations.  They  early  separated  thensrlves 
from  other  Turko-Tartarian  nations,  moving 
froin  the  Mangishlak  east  to  the  north  west  and 
thence  to  the  sooth.  In  their  present  countiy, 
the  Salor  and  Satik  ard  the  oldest  tribes  ;  after 
them  the  Tomut,  who  at  one  time  roamed  (torn 
north  to  south  ajodg  the  shores  of  the  Caspisn. 
The  Tekke  were  transferted  by  Taimor  to 
Akhah  The  Ersari,  at  the  close  of  the  18tk 
century,  moved  from  Mangi^hliik  to  the  sborBS 
of  the  Oxus,  and  recently  many  of  the  Chadsr 
moted  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Oxns.  The 
chief  avocation  of  the  Turkoman  is  pillage.  Tbs 
men  wear  lotig  locks  till  the  close  of  the  first 
year  of  their  marriage.  The  women  are  hnd* 
some,  ana- perfect  beautiee  are  to  be  seea,  not 
inferior  to  the  Georgians  in  growth  and  legiH 
larity  of  features.  The  yodng  girls  of  all  nooade 
tHbes  are  good  riders  but  TurkooiaQ  woofea 
excel  all  the  others; 

The  Uzhtk  are  the  resident  civilited  iabiM* 
tants  of  Central  Asia,  but  in  their  physical  Ibni 
hate  become  oonsiderKbly  changed  from  bOi|r 
intermixed  with  ancient  Iranians  and  «tt 
many  slaves  ftotti  Persian  Iran.  The  tjpieil 
Uzbek  id  Khiira  has  a  broad  full  face,  loW  M 
foiiehead,  large  mouth,  while  those'  of  Baebtfa 
are  less  msrked.  In  the  neighbonihood  of 
Kashgar  and  Aksn  the  colour  is  ifrora  yelloviA 
brown  to  blackish  ;  in  Khokand  bmowo,  aad 
in  Khiva  white.  Uzbek  men  have  pretty  Am^ 
but  never  long  beards.  The  women  le^f 
retain  their  white  Comirlexion,  and  with  thcir| 
large  eyes,  full  faee,  and  black  hair  they  are 
displeasing.  In  Central  Asia,  they  are  bigb^ 
renowned  for  their  beauty.  Timur  was  an  "  * 
Tartar,  but  Uxbek  power  rose  on  the  ruins  oft 
Timur  dynasty.  They  hi#e  33  chief  divisioDS, 
known  by  names,  many  of  them  similar  tot*^ 
amongst  the  Kazak,  and  from  this  Yambsiyi 
poses  the  Uzbek  to  be  a  coloniaing  tribe. 
Uzbek  are  pious  mahomedans.  In  KbiTiirf| 
some  parts  of  Chinese  Tartary  they  atebn^ 
and  warlike,  and  in  this  respect  Ibey  «» 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  Central  w; 
tics.  Settled^  they  retain  nomade  osiM 
building  houses  for  stables  and  gn»^| 
but  preferHng  the  raised    tent  to  dveU  iB| 
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Usbek  women  go  unveiled.  Though  settled  in 
Central  Asia  for  centuries  paet,  the  Uzbek  medi*- 
tatee  robbery  and  war,  and  if  no  foreign  enemy 
be  found,  they  attack  each  other  in  bloody  inter« 
nal  strife. 

The  name  by  which  Vambery  designates  these 
FKces  is  Turko-Tartars  :  from  amongst  whom 
came  the  warrior  nations  known  in  the  west  as 
the  Hun,  the  Avar,  the  Utigur,  the  Kutrigur 
and  Khauir.  But  the  manner  of  living,  the 
customs  aud  physical  conditions,  as  then  de8« 
eribed,  of  the  Tartar  tribes  whose  arms  reached 
from  the  Jaxartes  to  the  heart  of  Borne  and 
Gaul,  have  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
preaent  inhabitants  of  Turkestan,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Central  Asia,  particularly  the  nomade 
tribes,  are  in  their  social  habits  the  same  as  they 
were  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  the  tent  of 
many  a  nomade  chief  a  similar  life  is  observ- 
able as  that  described  by  Prisons  as  prevailing 
at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  Attila, 
Chengiz  khan  and  Timur,  in  historical  chardc- 
iers  resemble  each  other,  and  Vambery  is  of  opi- 
oion  that  energy  and  good  fortune  could  now 
almost  produce  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  one  of  those  warriors  whose  soldiers 
like  an  avalanche  carrying  everything  before  it 
would  increase  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
would  appear  as  a  new  example  of  God's  scourge, 
if  the  powerful  barriers  of  European  civilization, 
which  has  a  great  influeuce  in  the  East,  did 
not  stop  the  way. 

The  Turky  wherever  met  with,  is  ever  heavy 
aiHi  lethargic  in  his  mind  and  body,  but  in  his 
resolves,  firm  and  steadfast,  not  from  principle 
bat  from  apathy  and  aversion  to  change,  and  it 
is  from  these  characteristics  that  his  appearance 
ia  earnest  and  solemn,  a  profound  seriousness, 
a  marked  cold  expression  of  countenance, 
with  a  great  inclination  to  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence. An  Uzbeg  or  Turkoman  has  a  proud 
bearing  as  if  possessed  with  a  self-conscious- 
ness of  greatness  and  power.  The  OimauU 
•Turks'  love  of  independence  is  boundless, 
Ue  considers  himself  born  to  rule  ;  and  that 
hunting  and  war  alone  are  worthy  of  him  and 
kusbandry  is  considered  ignominious.  In  Cen- 
tral Asia,  agriculture  is  exclusively  in  the  hands 
-of  the  Persian  slaves,  commerce  and  business 
with  the  tajiks  Hindu  and  Jew.  The  Turk 
is  intellectually  the  inferior  of  the  Iranian  and 
Semitic  nations.  This  defect  is  noticed  by  other 
nations  who  apply  the  terms  Turkluk,  (Turk- 
dom)  Kabalik  (coarseness)  and  Yngunluk 
(thickness)  Sad eluk  (simpleness)  and  with  these 
qualities,  as  the  Osmanli  is  easily  taken  in  by 
the  Armenian,  Greek  and  Arab,  the  Turk  is  as 
easily  so  by  the  Tajik  and  Hindu.  In  transactions 
the  Turk  are  regarded  as  possessing  more  hones- 
ty^ frankness  and  coufidepoe,plainaesa^  simplicity  | 


and  uprightness.  Compared  with  the  Persiant, 
the  Turk  is  a  faithful  servant^  attached  soldier 
and  upright  man.  They  are  more  brave,  per- 
severing and  love  more  to  rule  than  any  other 
Asiatic  people.  They  are  unpolished,  wild  and 
uncultivated,  but  seldom  cruel  out  of  malice. 
They  crave  riches,  but  only  to  expend  them. 
They  exact  much  labour  from  their  subordinates 
but  protect  and  deal  liberally  with  them.  The 
Turk  is  innately  a  nomade  and  like  other  nomades 
is  distinguished  tor  hospitality.  The  Burnt  is  the 
wildest  and  most  savage  and  most  superstitious 
of  them,  but  less  msiioious  than  the  Kirghia 
and  Turkoman.  The  Burnt  has  not  wholly 
abandoned  shainanism,  and  knows  little  of 
Islam. 

The  KoBok  KirgMM  are  less  brave  and  war- 
like, though  readily  engaifing  in  a  pillaging  ex« 
pedition.  They  form  the  bulk  of  the  Turkish  no- 
mades and  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  a 
wandering  life :  in  very  few  instances  have  they 
settled. 

The  Kara-kafpaJtnre  eonsidered  dull  and  fooU 
ish.  I'hey  are  e\en  less  warlike  than  the  KiN 
ghis,  they  have  seldom  appeared  as  conquerors 
and  are  even  less  employed  as  mercenaries.  They 
are  largely  occupied  as  cattle  breeders  and  they 
are  active,  benevolent  and  faith CuL 

Many  of  the  Ti^Jeaman,  dwell  in  a  half  settled 
state  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus  as  far  Char 
Jui  and  in  Khiva.  They  are  notorious  amongst 
all  the  races  of  Central  Asia  as  the  most  restless 
adventurers.  Throughout  the  whole  globe  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  second  nation  with 
such  a  restless  spirit  and  untameable  licentious- 
ness as  these  children  of  the  desert.  To  rob,  to 
plunder,  to  make  slaves  is  to  the  Turkomaa 
honorable,  they  are  always  poor,  and  are  dirty 
and  avaricious*  Their  country  is  the  wildest 
and  most  savage  where  even  keeping  a  few  cattle 
gives  only  a  scanty  income. 

The  Uzhtfg  are  honest,  upright  and  have  much 
Turkish  open  heartedness,  and  are  proud  of 
their  education  and  represent  all  the  best  side 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Turks. — Vam^ 
beryls  Sketches  of  General  A eiOypp,  283  to  312. 

Iranian  racee  have  always  been  known  for 
their  refinement,  and  hiah  civilization,  from 
which  Europe  borrowed  through  the  Bazantino 
and  Greek  culture,  and  the  Persians  have 
long  and  faithfully  retained  the  featurea  of  its 
national  characteristics.  Though  overrun  by 
the  Semitic  and  Turanian  raoes,  the  Iranian  has 
borrowed  little  or  nothing  from  them  but  has 
exerted  over  them  powerful  influeiics.  Accord- 
ing  to  Khanikoff  (^^  Sur  V  Ethnographie  de  la 
Perse'*)  the  Iranian  of  Persia,  came  from  tho 
East  of  modern  Persia,  about  Segestan  and 
Khorassan,  and  moved  to  the  west  in  prehistorio 
ages,  and  thou^^h  altered  by  the  attacks  of  the 
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-Tarko  Tar4Slr  Cnbes  from  iffe  nortli,  or  wei%  in 
contact  on  the  weai  and  touth  with  Turaman 
-and  Semitic  element, .  the  Mede  is  everywhere 
Tecognisable  as  the  same  as  described  by  Hero- 
dotus and  later  Greek  writera*  The  arrow 
Leaded  writing  at  Persepoiis  enumerates  the 
Iranian  people  of  that  day.  The  form  of 
the  Iranian  is  spare,  but  elegant,  even  noble, 
but  there  have  always  been  dilfereuces  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Iranians, 
*  The  East  Iranians  are  (a)  the  Segistani  or 
Khaii:--(b)  Char  Aimah  :—(e>  Tajik  and 
Sart,  each  of  which  counts  many  sub-divisions 

The  principal  number  of  the  Segistan  people 
t)ccupy  Khaf  land  its  neighbourhood.  Buy 
Tebbes,  and  Birjan. 

The  people  of  Khorassan  Are  greatly  inter- 
mixed with  Turko-Tartar  elements.  Tlie  lan- 
•guage  of  modern  Iran  is  laden  with  Arabic  and 
Turkish  words  :  but  in  the  East,  the  language 
IS  much  like  that  in  which  Ferdusi  wrote  his 
poem  free  from  words  of  Arabic  orinin. 

The  Char  Aimdk^  and  consist  of  four  peoples 
the  Tirouriy  Teimeoi,  Feroz  Kohi  and  Jamshidi, 
-all  of  them  of  Iranian  origin  and  all  speaking 
Persian. 

The  Aimah  who  graze  their  flocks  in  the 
Parapamisus,  are  brave  and  reUiitleftS,  aud 
Afghaha  Hi' hen  travelling,  whether  proceedin}? 
from  Baikh,  Kabul,  Kandahar  or  Herat,  never 
enter  into  the  mountain  districts  of  these  intre- 
pid nomade  tribes. 

The  Titnuri  dwell  at  Gorian  and  Knh'snn 
•on  the  wesiern  boundary  of  Herat,  and  in  thti 
villages  and  towns  situated  east  of  Iran,  from 
Tarbat  Shaikh  Jam  as  far  as  Khaf.  About  a 
thousand  of  their  families  dwell  near  H«%rat. 

The  Teimeni  dwell  in  the  Joigha-i-Herat, 
from  Kerrukh  to  Sabs  war  ;  the  few  who  have 
extended  to  Farrah^being  styled  by  the  Ai'irhanB, 
iParsivan.  Each  member  of  the  Char  Aimak 
knows  no  greater  enemy  than  the  Af^hau  and 
all  attempts  to  form  Afghan  colonies  amongst 
<thera  have  failed.  The  Teimeni  are  of  a  wild, 
warlike  nature,  though  agricultural. 


ha?«  a  feW  cattle  and  th«y  sow  a  tittW.  M 
plunder  the  caravans  travelling  ou  the  Maimani 
road  or  make  inroads  on  the  scattered  teals  ol 
the  Jamshidi. 

Jamshidi  are  the  only  tribe  of  Eastern 
Iranians  who  are  exclusively  nomades.  Thev 
derive  their  descent  from  Jamshid,  and  moved 
out  of  Segistan  to  the  shores  of  the  Mur«rhsb, 
which  they  have  occupied  from  pre-hisloric 
times.  They  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Salor  and  Sarik  Turkoman  and  they,  use  the 
round  conical  tent  of  the  Tartars,  surroOnding 
it  wiih  felt  and  a  reed  matting,  and  their 
clothing  and  food  are  Turkoman,  as,  also,  their 
occupation,  for,  they  are  as  great  manstealers. 
They  excel  the  other  Aimak  as  horsemen  and, 
for  a  chapao,  band  themselves  with  men  of 
Herat  or  with  the  tribes  of  Turkomans.  It  was 
this  cause  that  hd  Allah  Kuli  Khan  to  trans* 
port  them  from  Khiva  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  after  he  had  conquered  them  with  the 
allied  Sarik.  After  a  residence  of  12  years, they 
fled  and  returned  to  the  town  of  Kurgtisb. 
The  Jamshidi  is  polite  in  word  and  roanoer. 
They  still  retain  parts  of  the  Zoroastriau  faith, 
reverence  fire,  and  pitch  their  tent  door  to  th^ 
east. 

The  Tajik  is  Iranian.  He  is  met  wtth  in 
largest  number  in  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara  and 
in  BadakhsHan,  but  many  have  settled  in  the 
towns  df  Kokand,  Khiva,  Chinese  Tartary  and 
Afghanistan.  The  Tajik  is  of  a  good  middle 
height,  has  broad  powerful  frame  of  bones,  and 
especially  wide  shoulder  bones,  but  thf^y  diverse 
from  the  Iranian,  they  have  the  Turanian  widtf 
forehead,  thick  cheeks,  thick  nose  and  lar^a 
mouth.  The  Tajik  originally  came  from  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  in  the  steppe  of  Pamir.  The 
term  is  from  Taj,  a  crown,  the  lire  wor&hippeis 
head  dress.  But  the  Tajik  does  not  so  style  faim> 
self,  but  regards  the  term  as  dero^tory. 
The  Turks  style  the  Tajik,  ^art.  The  lajik  is 
covetous,  unwarlike,  and  given  to  agrieuKars 
and  trade,  but  fond  of  literary  pursuits  and  po- 
lished and  it  is  owing  to  their  preponderance  ia 


The  Feroz  KoM,  a  amall  number  of  people,    Bokhara  that  that  city  has  been  raised  to  ifaa 
about  8,000,  dwell  on  the  steep  hill  N.   E.  |  position    of  the   Head   Quarters    of    Centnl 


-of  Kale  No  and  from  their  inaccessible  position 
4(fl3ict  their  whole  neighbourhood  with  their 
robbing  and  phindering.  Kale  No  on  the 
aummit  of  the  mountain  and  the  fortified  places 
of  Darzi  Kutch  and  Chakaaran  are  considered 
aimilar  to  the  whole  nests  of  the  Bakhtiari  and 
Luri  in  the  emrirotrs  of  Ispahan.  Thev  have-a 
resemblanee  to  the  Hazarah,  but  their  forehead, 
«hin,  complexion  and  figure  are  less  Turanian. 
They  are  decidedly  Iranian.  They  take  their 
name  the  Fero«  Kohi  from  Teheran.  Timur 
settled  them  by  force  in  Mazenderan,  but  they 
aOoA  retrmed  to  their  own  oountry.    They 


Asiatic  civilization,  for,  there,  from  pre-IsUiaia 
times,  they  have  continued  their  previoas  exei^ 
tions  in  mental  culture  and  notwithstandinjette 
oppressions  which  they  have  sustained  froaii 
foreign  power,  have  civilised  their  eonqaeraia 
Most  of  the  celebrities  in  the  field  of  rdigieal 
knowledge  and  belle  lettres,  have  been  Ti»jib| 
and  at  the  present  day,   the  most  coospicwMl 
of  the  mullah  and   Ishan  are  Tajiks  and  tto 
chief  men  of  the  Bokhara  and  Khiva  ooort  «t 
Tajik,  or,  as  the  Turks   style   the  racse,  Salt 
Vaml>erry  considers  the  Tajik  and  Sart  ideaticdi 
but  be  recognicea  that  ia  tiieir  phyaiogaai ' 
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fieeuUarittes,  the  Bart  differs  greatly  from  tbe 
Tajik,  being  more  slender,  with  a  Inrger  face, 
and  a  higher  foreheati  :  but  these  changes  he 
attributes  to  frequent  intermarriages  between 
Burt  men  and  Persian  slaves. 

In  Gentral  Asin,  the  warrior,  the  shepherd,  the 
priest  and  the  laymen,  youth  and  old  age*  equal- 
ly affect  poetry  and  reciting  of  tales.  The  lite- 
nture  of  the  mahpmedans  or  settled  nations, 
brought  from  the  south,  is  filled  with  eiotic  me- 
taphor And  iiiustratiou.  In  the  three  KUanats, 
the  mullah  and  ishan,  have  written  much  on 
religious  subjects,  l)ut  its  mystical  allusions  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.  The  Uzbeg, 
the  Turkoman  and  Kirghia  esteem  music  as  their 
highest  pleasure  and  often  break  out  in  song, 
sinsing  soft  minor  airs.  The  Uzbeg  poetry  on 
religions  subjects  is  exotic,  derived  from  Per- 
sian or  Arabic  sources,  The  Tartar  com  positions 
are  tales  and  relate  to  heroic  (leeds»  similar  to 
the  romsnces  of  Europe.-*  Varnberry^s  Sketches 
(^  CerUral  Agia,  p.  338. 

Kundnzy  a  small  town  of  600  souls  in  a 
marshy  valley,  about  40  milea  south  of  the 
Oxus.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills, 
and  is  so  very  insalubrious  that  the  proverb 
runs  if  you  wish  to  die'  go  to  Kunduz.  The 
chief  of  Kunduz,  Murad  Be?,  ill-treated  Moor- 
•roft  and  robbed  him  of  monry  and  effects  to  the 
extent  of  23,000  rupees.  In  ]  830,  he  had  oe- 
enpied  all  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  and  ruled  all 
the  countries  immediately  north  of  the  Hindu 
Kuah.  It  lies  in  a  valley  among  the  hills  run- 
ning from  E.  to  W.  about  30  miles  and  from  N. 
to  S.  about  iO  miles  and  the  great  mountain  the 
Hindu  Kush  is  visible  and  Khulao^  Heibah, 
Oori,  and  Inderab  are  subject  to  it. 

Bohkara  is  an  isolated  kiuitdom  in  Turkistan 
of  small  extent  aurrounded  by  a  desert.  It 
lies  between  the  parallel  of  36^  and  ^o""  N.  and 
61^  and  67  £,  lat.  It  is  an  open  champagne 
oountry  of  unequal  fertility,  and  intersected  by 
Hie  Oxus  on  its  southern  border.  Its  rivers  on 
the  Amu  or  Oxus,  the  8ir  or  Jaxartea,  the  Kohik 
or  Zarafshan  and  the  river  of  Kurshi  and  Balkh. 
It  is  ruled  over  by  an  amir  whose  sway  may 
be  eompriaed  between  the  37^  and  i3^  north 
lat^  and  between  the  GO^  and  68°  of  east  long. 
The  Dzbek  are  undoubtedly  the  preponde- 
Mtiiig  race  in  Bokhara,  not  so  much  from  their 
Bomber,  as  by  the  ties  which  bind  them  tOKCther. 
Tkisy  are  divided  into  stems  and  sections,  like 
tlie  Kirghiz,  and  have  their  elders,  or  beys,  who 
enjoy  a  certain  consideration  among  them, 
the  Uxbek  brancbies,  with  aome  of  their  sub- 
divieions,  are  enumerated  in  the  work  called 
**  NHaaed  Mameti  Uzbekia." 

The  rulers  of  EHstern  Turkestan  ha^re  always 
been  mahomedau  from  the  time  of  TagliaUk 
fimar,  who  was,  we  are  told,  the  first  maho* 
■adan  sozsr^n  of  Kaibgar  of  tha  Uneage  of 


Chinghb.  Buddhism  indeed  was  fdnnd  stilt 
prevalent  in  the  cities  of  Turfan  and  Kamil  at 
the  time  of  the  embassy  of  Shah  Jiukh  in 
1419,  and  probably  did  not  become  extinot 
much  before  the  end  of  the  century.  But,  in 
the  western  states  mahomedanism  seems  to 
have  been  universal  from  an  earlier  date  and 
maintained  wiih  fanatical  zeal.  Saintly  teachera 
and  workers  of  miracles,  claiming  descent  from 
Mahomed,  and  known  as  Khwnja  or  Hojab, 
acquired  great  influence  and  the  sectaries  attach* 
ed  to  the  chief  of  these  divided  the  people  into 
rival  fnctions,  whose  mutual  hostility  eventually 
led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country.  For 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century  Hojah  Appak, 
the  leader  of  one  of  those  parties  called  the 
White  Mountain,  (having  been  expelled  from 
Eashgsr  by  Ismail  Khan  the  chief  of  that  stst^ 
who  a  was  zealous  supporter  of  the  opposite 
party  or  Black  Mountain,)  sought  the  aid  of 
Galdan  Khan,  sovereign  of  the  Eleuth  or  Kal- 
muk  of  Dzungaria-  Taking  the  occaaion  so 
afforded,  that  chief  in  1678  invaded  the  states 
south  of  the  Thian  Shan,  carried  off  the  khan 
of  Kashgar  and  his  family,  snd  established  the 
Khwajah  of  the  White  Mountain  over  the  country 
in  authority  subordinate  to  his  own.  Great 
discords  for  many  years  succeeded,  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another  being  uppermost,  but 
some  supremacy  always  continuing  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  khaus  of  Dznngaria.  In  1757 
the  latter  country  was  conquered  by  the  Chinese^ 
who  in  the  following  year  making  a  tool  of  the 
White  party  which  was  then  in  opposition, 
succeeded  in  .  bringing  the  statfs  of  Turkestan 
also  under  their  rule.—  Tule  Cathay, TL,  P.  547. 

Chinese  Tartary^  also  known  as  Bocharia, 
Little  Bokharia,  also  as  Eastern  Turkestan,  is 
a  great  depressed  valley  shut  in  by  mountains 
of  great  height  on  three  sides  and  on  the  east 
are  barren  sands  which  merge  imperceptibly  into 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi.  The  Tian-shan  range 
separate  it  from  Dzungaria.  The  Botor  range 
from  I'ransoxiana  ,  and  the  Kara  Koram  and 
Kuen  Lun  from  India  and  Thibet  on  the  south. 
The  land  is  clayey  near  the  front  of  the  moun* 
tains  base  but  sandy  in  the  central  tracts.  Bain 
is  rare,  and  the  air  is  of  exceeding  dryness,  but 
the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  It  is  well 
watered  from  the  mountains,  the  waters  con« 
Verging  towards  the  Ergol  or  Taryon. 

The  country  has  gold,  copper,  salt,  aulphnr 
and  the  Jade  stone*  The  southern  line  or  the 
caravan  route  passes  through  it  from  Khamii 
to  Aksu  and  Kashgar.  From  Akau  to  Kokand, 
is  800  miles.  It  was  subject  to  Ohina  from 
the  beginning  of  the  christian  era,  to  the  time 
of  Chaiigiz  Khan,  and  after  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  the  Chinese  regained  posaeasioo 
of  it. 
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Aki-ftha^r,  or  the  six  ettiet,  fonns  tYie  west- 
em  distriot,  oomprising  Yarkand,  Kash^ar, 
Khotan,  Aksii,  Yangbisar  aod  Ooah-Tarfan, 
Willi  territories  subordinate  to  each.  Eastern 
Turkistan  is  eminently  mahoroedan. 

Chinese  Turkestan  includes  the  provinces  of 
Yarkund,  Kashgnr  and  Khoten.  Yarkund  is  the 
entrepot  of  trade  between  China  and  Bokhara, 
Kliotan^  from  the  time  of  Ctesias,  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  products,  its  jade 
and  emerslds,  its  shawl-wool  and  flax,  it 
was  at  one  time  the  entrepot  of  a  Test  trade 
with  Uindastan,  and  now  imports  largely  furs, 
broad  cloth  leather,  and  sugar*  Perhaps  the 
term  Eastern  Turkestan  should  be  retained 
solely.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  call 
themselves  Turks,  speak  the  Turkish  language, 
aod  profess  the  mahomedsn  religion, 

Turkestan.-'The  people  of  Asia,  who 
inhabit  the  countries  nhich  extend  northwards 
to  the  Russian  frontiers,  westwards  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Southwards  to  Afglianistan, 
for  the  greater  part  are  descendants  of  Turks 
and  it  would  be  more  proper  to  give  to  all 
these  countries,  the  general  name  of  Turkestan 
dividing  it  in  the  following  manner  : 

Ist,  Northern  or  Kussinn  Turkestan^  compre- 
hending in  it  the  three  hordes  of  the  Kirghis 
nation  ; 

gndly,  Southern  Turkestan,  inhabited  by 
the  Kliivan,  Turkoman  and  Karakalpak  and 
iiiclufiing  also  Great  Bucharia,  Kokand,  and 
Tttshkend; 

Srdly,  Eastern  Turkestan,  comprising  Little 
Sucharia,  which  ia  subject  to  China. 

The  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  call  by  the  name 
Qf  ^'  hoei  hoei,'*  all  the  mahomedan  tribes  who 
live  under  their  dominion.  This  word,  there- 
'fore,  has  ceased  to  designate  a  nation.  As  the 
Quigour  Hoei  Hoei,  callfd  simply  Hoei  hoei 
vnfier  the  Mongol  dynasty  of  Yuan,  were 
mahomedans,  this  name  is  applied  by  the  (Jhi- 
nese  to  all  those  of  the  same  religion,  in  the 
aan^e  manner  as  the  Itussians  are  often  called 
Greeks,  because  they  are  of  the  Greek  church. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Little  Bucharia, 
are  in  part  deseendnnts  of  the  ancient  Ouigour 
or  Hoei  hoei,  and  consequently  Turks  ;  in  part 
Barti,  or  Buchanans  who  are  scattered  as  mer- 
chants all  over  central  Asia,  and  who  are 
Persians.  There  are  many  of  them  at  Peking 
Hang  tcheou  foUj^  Canton,  and  other  commercial 
cities  of  China.  Thefr  mother  tongue  is  Persian 
lut  tf:ey  also  spt^ak  the  oriental  Turki,  which 
is  the  general  laMguage  of  Turkistan,  and  the 
most  diffused  in  Little  Bucharia.  The  Ouigour 
writing  character  was  the  original  source  of 
those  still  uaed  by  the  Mongol,  and  Manchu, 
and  was  itself  almost  certainly  derived,  from 
the  old  s>yriao  character  through   the  Nesto-  |  try  besides  the  few  faqoUes  at  PaiQshir  who  fit* 
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rians.  The  modern  Tartar  charaeters  are  writlai 
(and,  it  is  presamed,  read)  in  vertical  lines  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  pafre,  the  lines  8uceee*iiag 
each  other  from  left  to  right.  What  Ouigdir 
meant  with  Mongol  authors  ia  doubtful,  but 
the  people  and  language  so  called  by  the 
Western  Asiatics  were  lurkish.  Captain  Vali- 
khanoff  speaks  of  the  liiRguage  now  in  use  at 
Kashgar  as  being  Uigur,  but  it  is  not  dear 
whether  he  means  that  this  term  is  known  to 
the  natives. — {Ettsnans  in  Gent,  A9ia,  p,  67. 
Yule  Oathay,  /.  p.  206.  Timh<mtki'%  Joantf 
to  Peking,  FoL  L  pp.  6,  »78-79.) 

The  Kafir  race  ooimpy  the  moat  inacocsnUe 
portions  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  between  the 
Kashgar  river  and  Bamian.  The  race  is  called 
Siahposh  Kafir  and  occupy  the  moontafnous 
region  of  northern  Afghanistan  with  Bujur 
and  Kuner  on  the  south,  Kaffiristan,  accord- 
ing to  Vigne,  commences  from  the  moontains 
beyond  the  valley  of  Nijran,  to  the  north  of 
Kabul,  and  extends  behind  those  of  Taghan 
and  Laugh  man  to  the  frontiera  of  Bajawur. 
To  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Badakshnn ;  and 
it  forms  the  greater  part  of  one  aide  of  the  valley 
of  Chitral,  or  Little  Kasbghar. — (Fi^ni'a  Feno- 
nal  Narrative,  p.  235.) 

Another  authority  describes  Kaffiristan  as 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Belut  Tagh,  on  the 
east  it  touches  Chinese  Turkistan  and  Little  Ti- 
bet, to  the  south  lies  Afghan  ist  so  >  and  to  the 
North  Kokun  or  Fer^hana  where  the  popula- 
tion is  C  ha  ghtai  Turk.     The  Kafer  have'idob 
of  stone   and  wood,  male   and   female,  alaoa 
stone  Imrtan  representing  God.     Ttiry  are  in- 
dependent, have  defied  all  attempts  at  redu^ 
tion,  and  their  enmity   to   mahomedans  is  in- 
veterate  and  unceasina  and  they  give  no  quarter. 
Three  large    rivers    flow  through   KaSirisiiin 
from  north  to  south,  and  augment  with  their 
waters  the  river  of  Kabul  and  Jelalabad,  which 
ultimately  falls  into  the  Indus.     The  two  wes- 
terly ones  unite  at  Tirgari  of  Lngbman,  avd  the 
joint  stream,  after  a  short  course  of  eigbt  or  ten 
miles,  falls  into  the   Kabul  river  at  Kergah,  ia 
the  same  district,  about  a  mile  to   the  east  of 
Mandarawar.  The  easterly  river,  known  as  that 
of  Kameh,  falls  into  the   Kabul    river  east  ^ 
JelHlabad,  and  at  a  distanoe  of  about   twenty* 
five  miles   from  Kergah.     The    Kameh   flows 
through  Chitral,  and  its  aource  is  more  reasola. 
On  the  east  it  may^be  considered  the  boundaiy 
of  the  Siaposh  territory,  as  the    river  of  NadP 
and  Alishang  forms  the  boundary  on  the  wcsb 
The  sources  of  the  Niidjil  river  are  said  to  te 
not  very  distant,  and  it  is   the  smallest  of  t^ 
three  rivers-— (Ifoiaojs't  Jaumeyt,  Fol,!.  p.  S07.) 
According    to   Mohan   Lai  a  Kafir  raee,  the 
Perancheh  are  found  over  a  large  tract  of 
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fterre  their  ancient  dialect.  They  are  found  in 
Kabu],  Kiimeh,  Makkeid  and  Aiiok.  The 
Knfir  race  are  tall  with  fair  skins,  Grecian  fea- 
tures, arched  eyebrows  and  ruddy  complexions, 
bndsome  aod  extrtiinely  intelligent.  They 
possess  great  ability  and  activity.  They 
iiave  idols,  sacrifice  to  a  chief  deity  Doghnn  and 
know  Siva  and  Mabadeo  by  name.  They  all 
eat  beef.  They  are  fond  of  honey,  wine  and 
▼ineisar,  music  and  dancinfr,  the  sexes  dancint? 
apart.  'I  hey  have  no  written  character  and  are 
s«id  to  speak  a  lanfi;uage  resemblint;  Pushye. 
Tliey  wear  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  right  side  of 
their  heads.  They  dispose  of  their  dead  on  bills, 
without  interment.— -(B}^m«'^  Kabul) 

Tliey   are   called   Siah  P<>sU    from   wearing 

black  goat  skin  dresses.     They  are  p«^rsecuted 

by  all  the  surrounding   nations  who  seek   to 

capture  them  as  slaves.     Their   women  do   all 

the  cut-door  work  and  foUoW  the  plouKh.     The 

Biaposh  place  their  corpses  in  deal  boxes,  with- 

siU  interring  tliem,  expose  them  on  the  summits 

of  bills,  like  the  people   of  Tibet,  but  it  is  not 

^xpUioed    whether  this  is  a  final  disposition. 

The  semi-exposure  adopted  by  the  Siaposh,  has 

contributed,  probably,  to  their  being  suspected 

to  be  remnant  of  the  Gebers,  or  followers  of  the 

reformer  Zertusht,  but  in  no  account  of  them  is 

the  least  mention  of  fire  worship  amongst  them. 

There  is  the  certainty  that  within  the  three  last 

ttfituries  there  were  people  called  Geber  in  the 

Kabul  countries,    particularly  in  Lughman  and 

Bftjor,  also  that  in  the  days  of  Baber  there  was 

a  dialect  called  Geberi.     We  are  also  told  that 

sue  of  the  divisions   of  Kafristan  was  named 

Cwbrek.    But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  people 

Allied  Geber  then  professed  the  worship  of  fire. 

That  ID  former  times,  fire-worship   existed  to  a 

ttrtain,  if  limited,  extent  in  Afghanistan,  is  evi- 

tocdd  by  the  pyrethrso,  or  altars  still  crowning 

the  crests  of  hills  at   Gard-dez,  at  Bamian,  at 

Beghan,  and  at  other  places.     Near  Bamian  is 

ftiao  a  cavern,  containing  enormous  quantities  of 

ktifflan  bones,  apparently  a  common  receptacle 

of  the  remains  of  Geber  corpses.     At  Murki 

kihel,  in  the  valley  of  Jelalabad,  and  under  the 

Bafed  Koh,  human  bones  are  so  abundant  in 

lihe  soil  that  walls  are  made  of  them.     There  is 

tvery  reason  to  snppose  it  a  sepulchral  locality 

rf  tiM  ancient  Gel)er  ;  and  coins  are  found  in 

Mne  number  there.     Amongst  the  Siaposh, 

h%  women   are    separated     from    the  com- 

Btinity,   and  located  in  a  house  set  apart  for 

ibexn,    during   tbe  periods    of  childbirth  and 

kieiistmation.     In  the  former  event^  a  seclusion 

i  fort  J  days  is  considered   neeessary.     It  is 

lenerally   supposed   that  chastity   is  not   an 

eeomplishment  of  the  Siaposh  ladies,  or  that  a 

eviation  from  it  is  lightly  regarded  and  easily 

nnpensated.     It  is,  moreover,  affirmed  that 

b  Bianriage  cesemonies  are  extremely  simple, 


consisting  merely  of  procuring  two  twigs,  or 
rods,  of  the  respective  height  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  tying  them  together.  They 
are  then  presented  to  the  couple,  who  preserve 
them  with  much  care,  so  long  as  they  find  it 
agreeable  or  convenient  to  live  together.  If 
desirous  to  separate,  the  twigs  are  broken  and 
the  marriage  is  dissolved.  The  Siaposh  build 
their  houses  of  w-ood,  of  severHl  stories  in 
hei^fht ;  and  much  embellished  with  carving. 
These  accounts  are  trustworthy,  as  we  witness 
that  the  Safi  of  Kaziabad  in  the  hills  west  of 
Lughman,  and  who  have  been  converted,  actu- 
ally reside  in  such  dwellings.  Amongst  the 
singularities  imputed  by  the  mahomedans  to 
the  Siaposh^  is  their  objection  to  sit  on  the 
leround,  or  to  take  their  repasts  on  it,  and  the 
custom  they  have  of  using  chairs  or  stools. 
The  arms  of  the  Siaposh  are  bows  and  arrows, 
the  latter  thought  to  be  poisoned,  with  long 
knives  and  daggers. 

Safi. — Mr.  Masson  tells  us  that  the  Safi  peo- 
ple are  widely  spread, occupying  Dara  Nur,  Dara 
Maz»r,  Dara  Pech,  and  the  valleys  opening  on 
the  Khonar  river  and  in  a  district  called  Surkh 
Khambar  south  of  Bajor.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  they  inhabit  Taghow.  They  now  speak  the 
Afghan  dialect,  but  also  Pasha.  In  Baber's  time^ 
they  were  Kafirs.  They  were  expelled  by  ihe 
Ghiiji  from  the  lands  to  the  south  of  Taghow, 
and  between  Kabul  and  Jelalabad,  and  in  the 
time  of  Nader  Shah,  who  cultivated  a  friendsbip 
with  them.  They  speak  a  dialect  called 
Kohistani. 

Yeghani, — South  of  the  Safi,  at  Bahi,  the 
first  march  from  Goshter,  on  the  Jelalabad 
river  towards  Bujor,  are  a  people  called  Teghani 
who  consider  themselves  Afghans,  but  are  pro- 
bably converted  Kafir,  for  they  speak  a  dialect 
which  no  Afghan  can  understand. 

The  fair  complexion  and  retsular  features 
of  the  Sishposh  Kafir,  the  variously  coloured 
eye,  and  shaded  hair,  indicate  them  to  belong 
to  the  European  family  of  nations,  and  dis- 
connect them  from  the  Tajik,  the  Hazara,  the 
Uzbek  or  the  Kirghis.  It  merits  consideration 
that  the  region  now  inhabited  by  the  Siah 
posh  is  surrounded  by  the  countries  in  which 
tbe  Greek  dynasties  ruled  and  is  encircled 
by  the  colonies,  posts  and  garrisons  which 
they  are  known  to  have  established.  And, 
by  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of  military 
colonies  of  Maoedonians  at,  Alexandria  ad  Can* 
casum,  Arigsdum  and  Baeira  and  of  the  garri« 
sons  of  Ny,  Ora,  Massage,  Peuoeleotis  and 
Aornia,  those  who  suppose  that  the  Siah 
posh  Kafir  are  descendants  of  the  Greeks,  have 
their  speculationa  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  many  petty  princes  and  chiefs,  some  of 
whom  are  now  mahomedans  but  originally 
Siaposh,  claim  descent  from  tho  Macedonian 
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)iero,  and  liaire  preaerfed  vague  aoeonBts  ref«m« 
fale  either  to  their  reputed  anoefttor's  marriiifte 
with  the  fair  Rosana,  or  to  his  Amour  with  the 
captive  queen  of  Massaica.— (MaMoa'«  fawmey^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  195  io  280.) 

Mohan  Lall,  seema  to  quote  from  other  au- 
thors, when  he  says  that  the  corpse  ia  aiteaded 
by  >oung  men,  who  eing,  skip^  dancft,  and  pUy 
on  drums  :  uu washed,  it  is  carried  upon  the 
shoulders  of  men,  iu  a  hrge  box,  to  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain,  and  laid  open  in  the  sun. 
The  women,  who  possess  great  beauty,  roanaga 
all  the  out-door  business,  while  their  stout  and 
handsome  husbauiis  remain  in  the  house,  feed- 
ing the  children  in  their  arms.  If  any  stranger 
is  found  guilty  of  adultery  with  anybody's  wife 
jor  daughter,  the  Slab  Posh  never  sentenoe  him 
to  death^  like  the  mahomedans,  but  exact  from 
him  a  small  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  twelve 
or  thirteen  rupees.  The  Siah  Posh  Kafir  (ho* 
cording  to  the  Mufti),  in  lieu  of  feeling  jealous- 
ly or  anger  at  such  acts,  commend  the  liberali- 
ty of  their  females  towards  every  man,  who  is 
IJie  best  of  God's  creatures  in  the  world. 

The  Kafir  are  captured  and  reduced  to  slavery 
by  their  neighbours.  In  Kabul  the  highest  price 
of  a  slave  is  200  rupees,  and  the  lowest  fifty. 
The  whole  of  Afs^hanistau  is  full  of  Siah  Posh 
and  Hazara  slaves  ;  but  the  former  are  aold  at 
a  higher  price.  Vi^ne  says  that  the  mahome- 
dans regard  the  Kafir,  according  to  the  name 
they  give  them,  as  infidels,  the  Kafir,  on  the 
other  hand,  detest  the  mahomecjan..  The  feuds 
between  them  are  constant,  and  there  are  per 
aoQs  killed  every  year  in  Lughmaa.  The  houses 
in  which  the  Kaffir  dwell  are  some  of  them 
three  or  four  stories  high. —  MowoiCm  Journey^ 
Vol.  I.  pp.  194  to  230.  Elphin8toM*a  Kubul. 
Pampbell,  p,  145.  Mohun  Lais  Tr/tveUy 
JSurnea'  Cabul,  Vigtu*»  Fenon^l  Narrative,  p. 
235. 

MahomedanB.'^TYkt  numbers  in  the  Enst 
Indies  of  this  class  of  reIigioni9t8  is  not  known  : 
out  of  the  164]^  millinns  who  inhabit  British 
non-feudatory  India,  35  millions  are  of  the  ma- 
homedau  reli«eion*  Of  this  number  the  greater 
part  have  been  born  in  India,  and  the  ances- 
tors of  many  of  them  have  been  converted 
to  mahomedanism,  from  amonKst  the  Aryan 
hindu,  the  Jat,  the  Kajput  and  aome  mer- 
caniile  classes.  It  is  only  the  descendants  of 
the  Moghul  from  Central  Asia,  those  of  the 
Pathau  from  Afghanistan,  and  the  Arab  maho- 
medans ttiat  retain  the  characteristics  of  their 
reapeotive  raqea.  Nearly  all  the  mahomedans 
antered  British  India  through  Af^hanistaOy  for 
the  invading  races  following  mahomedanism  have 
been  the  Moghul  from  Central  Asia,  the  Pt- 
sian  from  Persia,  and  the  Afghan  from  Af- 
ghanistan, bat  the  Persian  aud  the  Moghul 
)^^0V£h>  many  Af^ghana  with  th.enu  and  though 


they  have  mixed  muQh  by  intennanisge^ 
descendants  known  aa  Patbans.  oootintts  to 
follow  arms  and  are  a  bold,  self-reliant  raee. 
Captain  Raverty  aaya  that  a  considerable  body 
of  Afgiiana  who  occupy  Rohilcund,  continue  ta 
speak  Pushtu.  The  Pathans  are  not  a  litcraiy 
race.  The  routes  followed  by  the  mahomsdsa 
invaders  are  marked  by  the  numbers  of  mibo- 
medana,  and  while  in  all  British  India,  miko- 
roedana  are  one-aixth  of  the  inhabitaats,  est 
of  I  7  millions  of  people  in  the  Punjab,  upv'rdi 
of  9  millions  are  mahomedans.  In  the  N.  W. 
Provinces,  the  tribes  are 

Svud 170,2481  Pathan  ...   515,5J6 


Mo((hul 
Shaikh 


41,748 
114,108 


Others       %mfin 


Total...  4,105,iOS 

In  all  the  Madras  preatdency,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  mahomedan  invaders  only  rescbed 
by  land  from  Hindustan  through  Cential India, 
there  are  only  \\  millions  of  mahomedaniina 
population  of  26  millions,  and  there  is  novonly 
cue  mahomedan  dynasty  iu  the  Dekhan.  Of  the 
invading  mahomedans,  thouah  dwelling  iolodis, 
few  are  landholders  and  siill  fewer  are  oultiva* 
tors.  In  addition  to  these  in  vaders, there  has  bcea 
a  considerable  immigration  of  Arab  msboms* 
dans  into  the  south  of  India,  and  into  the  it- 
lands  of  the  Archipelago,  all  of  them  engaged 
in  commerce.  Their  descendants  hold  landi  on 
the  Malabar  Coast,  and  are  known  asMoplab. 
Another  body,  in  the  S.  Eastern  part  of  tbs 
Peninsula  the  Labbi  are  tall  robust  mea  asd 
are  active  merchants,  shop-keepers  and  pedlan. 
A  smaller  body  known  in  the  Peninsalaai 
the  Nao-Ait,  new  comers,  are  chiefly  eaga^ 
in  civil  avocations,  'there  are  small  bodies 
bodies  of  pure  negro  mahomedans,  in  /Ati^irak 
near  Bombay  and  in  Dandilli  in  N.  Caaais. 
Tne  Pathan  styles  himself  and  ia  styled  '*  kkas," 
one  of  the  honorific  titles  granted  by  nativi 
sovitreiicns,  thus  Kader  would  be  Kader  Khaa. 
The  Moghul  assumes  the  suffix  of ''  beg"  tad  bia 
name  would  be  Mahomed  Bei(.  The  Sysd  or 
lord  has  aiso  the  honorary  title  of  "  nir."  The 
Moghul  are  few  i"  nuoftber  and  are  geaefaPf 
comparatively  fair  people  of  a  larger  and  aioir 
bulky  frnrae  and  with  uiMsaunaing  maaaaia 
MahomedawB  are,  all  of  thefn^  eaaeiitially  p«ip^ 
not  belonging  to  the  presept  time,  Etsepiii 
entering  the  disci pliood  armiea  of  Bri(aiB>al 
private  sold ii;rs,  few  of  them  have  aceoiaoiodatai 
ibemselves  to  the  changes  which  British  aof^ 
maey  has  introduced,  but,  dweUiac  aa  tha 
past  and  looking  forward  to  the  foton^thy 
wait  for  f lU'lher  changes.  The  rrli^ious  sa*"^ 
them  meditate  on  ihe  tranagreasions  which  W# 
brought  upon  them  the  great  reverses  ih^h"^ 
sustained  from  the  British  arms  and,  Pf^ 
without  e&ea|>tiQ9  tha  doaomlaRt*  ^  ^  ^*"* 
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iag  utbomedanft  ttrt  lookitig  fortatrd  td  atld 
tvftiting  ih6  time  when  it  sbail  be  God'*  will 
agein  to  gi?e  them  dominion. 

The  mahomedand  have  never  sought  to  coIo* 
fiise  or  by  taking  poiseasion  of  or  purchasing 
the  land,  to  identify  themselves  with  the  coun- 
try held.  While  this  is  the  case  their  honorary 
titles  of  khan,  beg,  syud  or  mir,  and  tiie  multi- 
tude of  terms  Kirmaui,  Koreslii,  suffixed  to 
their  names,  hourly  indicate  the  tribe  or  town 
or  country  from  which  they  came  and  keep- up 
their  associations  with  their  former  conditions 
ftnd  with  foreign  lands,  and  they  are  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  movement  which  may 
ieem  likely  to  reestablish  them  in  power. 
Around  A^ra,  though  the  seat  of  mahome- 
dan  Goveruments  for  the  past  ei^ht-hundred 
jearsy  hardly  any  instance  occurs  of  a  maho- 
medao  claiming  hereditary  property  in  the  soil, 
while  many  hiudoos  can  show  that  their 
Ancestors  occupied  the  villages  for  twenty  cen- 
hiries.  The  mahomedan  foreign  population 
is  gradually  wearing  out  in  all  the  cities  of 
bindustan.  There  is  no  longer  the  tide  of 
Tartar  or  Persian  emigration  to  seek  fortune  in 
India  and  recruit  their  numbers. 

The  lanfEuages  in  use  by  educated  mahome- 
dansy  are  Hindustani  or  Urdu,  as  a  colloquial 
^>ngue,  and  Persian  for  conversation,  but  their 
•Koran  is  still  mostly  in  Arable.  Hindi,  is  one 
of  the  tongues  of  India,  it  abounds  in  Sanscrit 
wordsy  and  has  many  dialects.  Speaking  gene- 
rally the  tongues  spoken  in  the  whole  of  upper 
India,  including  the  Punjab,  from  the  Himala- 
yau  to  the  Vinuhyan  range,  may  be  said  to  be 
Hindi.  Also,  the  languages  of  Kamaon,  aiid 
Gurhwal,  all  along  the  Sub-HimmalHyan  range 
as  far  as  the  Qogra  river ;  the  impure  dialect  of 
the  Gorkha  ;  the  Brij-bhaslia  (or  Baka  as  it 
pronounced  on  the  Ganges,]  the  Punjabi,  MuU 
tani,  Sindi,  Jataki,  Haruti,  Marwari  and,  it  ia 
said,  Konkani.  The  Bengali  is  a  form  of  Hindi 
bat  80  highly  polished  as  to  be  classed  as  a 
distinct  tongue. — Tr.  of  Hind.  Vol.  u  p.  43 L 

Kcuhmir,  is  a  province  in  the  N.  W.  fron* 
tkr  of  India,  with  a  capital  in  Latitude 
34«  4'  28"  N.  in  a  valley  which  has  ever 
been  a  favorite  retort  of  those  conquerors  of 
India  who  oame  from  the  North-west.  Kashmir 
lof»g  belonged  to  the  Kabul  kingdom,  but  it 
seirer  was  in  any  degpree  colonised  by  Afghans, 
and  it  is  singularly  free  from  any  modern  inter- 
nixiure  of  foreign  races.  It  never  belonged  to 
Aie  Afghan  nation,  but  was  always  a  crown 
qppanag^)  of  the  kings  who  were  very  jealous  of 
idmitting  into  it  subjects  whom  they  might  be 
iDfible  to  dispossess.  Vigne  estimated  the  popa- 
ftiton  of  the  city  at  80,000  and  of  the  whole 
pttUejr  at  120,000.  The  revenue  in  Akbar's 
wai  4340>000  nd  Jubbar  Khan,  brother 


of  Drst  Mahoracf^  collected  £400,000.  Thfe 
author  of  the  Ajin-i-Akbari  dwells  with  riip« 
ture  on  the  beauties  of  Kashmir :  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  a  favorite  subject 
with  his  master  Akbar,  who  had  visited  it  three 
times  before  Abul  Fazil  wrote.  Other  empe- 
rors of  Hindoostan  also  visited  it  and  seemed  to 
fortfct  the  cares  of  government,  during  their 
residence  in  the  happy  valley. — The  lake  or  Dal 
of  Kashmir  lies  to  the  north  of  the  town, stretch* 
iug  from  the  base  of  two  hills  to  the  mor^ 
lofty  mountain  range  which  bounds  the  valley 
on  the  north.  It  is  nearly  circular  and  four  ot 
five  miles  in  diameter,  but  is  only  open  in  its 
northern  half,  the  end  nearest  the  town  beinj^ 
occupied  by  large  islands,  with  narrow  channels 
between  them,  in  some  of  which  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  current.  Its  vl^aters  are  discharged  into 
the  Jhelum  by  a  eon«iderable  stream,  which, 
flowing  from  its  south-east  corner,  runs  to  the 
westward  in  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the 
southern  margin  of  the  lake  for  nearly  a  mile, 
when  it  turns  abruptly  south  to  enter  the 
Jelam  in  the  middle  of  the  capital  of  Kashmir. 
The  only  Sanscrit  composition  yet  discover- 
ed, to  which  the  title  of  history  can  with 
any  propriety  be  applied,  is  the  EHJa  Taria- 
gini,  a  history  of  Kashmir.  It  commences 
with  the  statement,  that  the  beautiful  valley 
forming  that  kingdom  was  originally  a  vast 
lake,  called  Satisaras.  The  draining  of  the 
water  from  the  valley  is  ascribed  to  the  saint 
Kasyapa,  the  son  of  Marichi,  the  son  of 
Brahma,  the  ('ashef  or  Kasheb,  of  the  mahom<* 
medan  historiakis,  according  to  some  of  whom, 
he  was  not  the  hindu  seer,  but  a  deo  or  geni, 
the  servant  of  Suliman,by  whose  orders  he  effect- 
ed the  desiccation  of  Kashdiir.  The  method  of 
doing  this  was  opening  a  passage  through  the 
mountain  at  Baramouleh,  by  which  the  water 
passed  o6F.  Its  king  Sagara  drove  the  M'lechha 
foreigners  and  SaksB,  into  Nepal,  Assam  and 
Bhutan  and  endeavoured  to  re-insiitnte  brah- 
manism.  (Ohron  of  Kash.)  Probably  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  valley  has  so 
often  been  the  resort  of  pleasure- seekers,  the 
morals  of  the  people  are  not  at  a  high  stand- 
ard.    A  satirical  Persian  couplet  runs-* 

'*  Dar  jahan  ast  do  taifah  be  pir 
*<  Sunni-i-Balkb,  Shiah^i- Kashmir^ 

which  may  be  rendered  that  there  is  not  an 
honest  man  among  the  sunni  of  Balkh  or  the 
shiah  of  Kashmir.  In  this  small  district 
Kashmiri  is  spoken  and  has  decided  affinities 
with  the  Dard  tongue.  In  one  hundred  words 
of  this  Isnguage,  according  to  Vigne,  26  are  of 
Sanscrit  origin,  40  Persian,  15  Hindi,  and  10 
Arabic.  The  temples  of  this  province  are  of  the 
Arian  order  of  architecture.  Its  language,  for 
tbeoommon  affairs  of  VSt^  oontaius  Paropa* 
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inisan  and  Hindi  elements.  Its  religion  is 
flhiah  and  sunni  mabomedAn.  The  people  are 
stout  of  limb  and  prolific,  but  tame  of  spirit 


of  kaslimir.  The  Ghilghit  people  are  Iht 
farthest  Arians  of  the  oountiy  wheaoe  ths 
Indus  flows. — Camphelli  p.  146-7. 


and  loose  in  morals  :  they  have  much  mechanical  j       Of  the  tribes  of  the  IndicLM  CaurMsut,  nmo 
skill  but  are  very   poor.     They   speak  a  hindi  J  have  been  conquered  by  the  Afghans  and  by  lbs 


dialect  known  as  Kashmiri.  Amongst  them  also 
are  several  wandering  tribes  who  seem  distinct 
from  tlie  settled  population.  From  all  times 
the  valley  has  been  the  retreat  from  the  heats  of 
India,  for  the  conquering  races,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  banda  of  their  followers  may 
have  preferred  to  remain  in  the  valley.  The 
passes  from  Kashmir  to  Tibet,  are  the  Bara- 
mula ;  Punch  or  Pakli :  Qui  Murg,  Tosi  Maidac  : 
Sang-i-Safed  or  Chanz  ;  Fir  Panjal ;  Nundan 
Sar  ;  Sedan  ;  Kuri ;  Kol  narawa  or  Kuligam  ; 
Banihal ;  Sir-i  Bui  ;  Mir  Bui  •  Na-bng-nyah; 
Pahalgam  or  Umur  Nath  ;  Duras  or  Hemb  Bafs 
or  Bab ;  Koh-i-Hamon,  Bandrpur  Lolab, 
Kurnawur.  The  ridge  which  separates  Kashmir 
from  Great  Thibet,  and  Kashgar  from  Little  Thi- 
bet (the  true  Imaus,  or  Himicaleh),  appears  to 
incline,  in  its  northern  course,  towards  the 
continuation  of  Hindoo  Koh,  and  even  to  join 
it.  The  term  Hindoo  Koh,  or  Hindoo  Ktish, 
is  not  applied  to  this  ridge,  tiiroughout  its 
whole  extent ;  but  seems  confined  to  that  part 
of  itt  which  forms  the  N.  W.  boundary  of 
Cabul :  and  this  is  the  Indian  Caucasus  of 
Alexander.^(7affij9^«^,  p.  58.  RenuelPs  Me- 
moify  pp,  143,150.  Dr,  Thomson^s  Travels  in 
WeBtern  Himalaya  and  Tibetj  p.  281.  Asiatic 
Researches,  f^ol,  XV,  pp.  I,  9.  Chronules  of 
Kashmir.  Wilson,  Vigne, 

WattaL — In   Kashmir,   is    a   gypsy   tribe 
which  supplies  dancing  girls  and  prostitutes.  | 
The  women  are  among  the  handsomest  of  the 
Talley. — Oampbell,  p.  121. 

Chibh, — A  tribe  lying  south  of  Kashmir, 
but  little  reclaimed  from  barbarism  either  by 
hindu  or  mahomedan  conquerors. 

Nim  chah, — A  half  breed  race,  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  Indian  Gaucasus,  between 
the  Afghans  and  the  higher  peaks.  They  speak 
a  language  related  to  the  Indian  ton^^ues,  but 
possessing  some  curious  affinity  to  Latin.  In 
the  lower  country,  the  people  near  the  de- 
bouchure of  the  Kashgar  river,  speak  a  mixed 
tonguecalled  Luf^hmani.  The  people  iu  Kashgar 
submit  quietly  to  their  rulers. 

Arians  Swat  :  is  now  under  Pathan  rule, 
with  a  subject  race  of  Arian  aborigines. — 
North  of  Swat  in  the  valleys  of  the  OhiUhit 
river  running  into  the  Indus  from  the  west,  is 
an  Arian  people  speaking  a  language  of  their 
own  which  is  cognate  to  the  tongue  of  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Indus  in  and  about  the  country 
called  Ohilas.  The  Dard  seem  to  be  amoogat 
these  tribes,  some  of  them  are  independent  and 
Scarcely  known,  but  most  of  the  country  and 
also  Ghilghit  is  now  subject   to  the  maharajah 


maharajah  of  Kashmir.  Those  in  coDtact 
with  British  ludia  are  quiet*  They  sesia  to 
use  wine  freely. — Campbell,  pp.  146-7. 

The  Bhot  of  Gurwhal,  (iurwhal  is  s  noo« 
regulation  district  under  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of 
India.  It  is  a  country  of  very  great  extent,thoQgli 
of  small  comparative  value.   Many  of  the  larger 
rivers  of  Upper  India,  and  all  thoae  which  form 
the  origin  of  the  Ganges,   have  their  rise  in  its 
mountains,  and  hold  their  course  througli  its 
territory.     Sreenugeur,  the  chief  town  is  on  tho 
south  bank  of  the  Alaenanda.  about  twenty  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Bliagiruttee  at  Deo 
Prague,  where  a  strip  of  level  {(found  stretebes 
along   for  three  or  four   miles,   forming  the 
valley   known  by  the  aame   name  as  thetovn. 
The  people  of  Gurhwai  are  Bhot,  dwelling  ia 
the  passes  and  their  neighbourhoods  at  heif^hts 
above  6,000   feet.     The  pass-men  state  that 
ridges  which  within  the  memory  of  nuin  were 
covered  with  forest  and  pasture  lands  are  now 
covered  with  snow,  showing  the  extension  of 
the  snow  zone.   The  Bhot^  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
an  agrieulturist,  and  is  assisted  by  slaves  who  lire 
under  the  roofs  of  their  masters.  The  people  ia 
the  Mana,  Niti,  Jnwar  and  Byanse  passes  an 
supposed  to  be  immigrants  from  Tibet  who  droit 
out  an  earlier   body  of  hindus.  and  many  of  tte 
chief  families  trace  their  origin  to  a  Tibetan  loca- 
lity. The  inhabitants  of  the  Oarma  pass  ate  tail 
to  be  a  .body  of  Mongol  left  in  Komaon  by  Tiaior, 
and,  if  so,  they  are  not  trne  Bhot.     The  Dsraa 
inter  their  dead  for  a  time,  and   in  the  moatk 
Kirtik  exhume  and   burn  them,  but  the  other 
pass-men  binrn  their  dead  on  their  demise.   The 
Darma  practice  divination,   taking  their  oaieai 
from  the  warm  livers  of  sheep  sacrificed  for  tlis 
purpose.     The  women  of  the  Darma  and  BysaM 
pass  dress  alike,  and  these  two  elans  eat  the  1ft 
Hud  would   eat  the  cow,  while  those  of  Maa^ 
Niti  and  Juwar  abstain   from  beef  of  all  kisds 
and  look  down,  aa  on  an  inferior  caste,  oa  Ihi 
Darma  and  Byanae.    The  Juwar  nearest  ladiSi 
have  the  largest  trade,  and  resort  to  an  anaaA : 
fair  in  September  at    Gaitogh,    the    residcaas 
of  the  Lahsa  viceroy.   These  paaaea  are  the  m^ 
from  India  to  Nari  or  Gnari,  Tibetan  proriatfS 
of  the  Chinese  empire.     The   Gurhwai  pesfJ* 
have  a  passionate  love  of  country  and  boflte.-* 
Eraser's  Himalaya  HounlatMS,  p.  369.   Cm^ 
ninghanCs  Ladak,  Latham's  Ethmoloffy.  A^^ 
son's  Tffoties,  p.  58,     Mr.  J.  H.  Ba(ti»  * 
British  Qwwkal  in  18i2. 

The  Dam,  is  a  helot  race  in  the  hindniiedls^ 
lands    of     northern    India,  they   are 
bearers :  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
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Dm,  a  belot  race  in  the  hinduized  low- 
hnds  of  northern  India,  they  are  corpae" 
bearers  :  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Ik  Dom  of  the  Santal  Hills,  and  the  Dami, 
itiil  a  Will  defined  tribe  in  Sub- Himalayan 
Nepal. 

In  the  north-west  provinces,  there  are  wan- 
dering and  wild  tribes,  nanted  Bur,  Damak, 
Kaojar,  Pasi,  Kambob,  Nat  Saassee,  Qond 
and  the  Tbaroo  in  the  Terai^the  Pasi>  also 
oceurrin^  in  Oadh. 

The  Ohinese  frontier  and  Thibet,  ha?e  the 
Gyami ;  Gyarnng  ;  Takpa ;  Manyak  ;  Thochu ; 
Sokpa ;-  Horpa  ;  Tibetan. 

Nepalj  {fFeai  ia  Faii)  has  the  Serpa; 
Sonwar  ;  Gurung ;  Murmi ;  Magar  ;  Thaksya ; 
Pakhya;  Newar;  Limbu. 

Kiranti  Orotip,  East  Nepdlj  have  the  Kiranti; 
Bodong ;  Rungchenbung ;  Chingtangya ;  Nach- 
liereng;  Waling;  Yakha ;  Chourasya ;  Kul- 
angya;  Tbnlungya  ;  Bahingya ;  Lohorong  ; 
Umbiehhong  ;  Balali ;  Sang-pang ;  Dumi  ; 
Khalinft;  Dungmali. 

Th€  broken  Tribes  of  Nepaly  are  the  Darbi ; 
Denwar ;  Pahri  ;  Ghepang ;  Bhramo  ;  Vayu ; 
Kaawar;  Koaonda  ;  Thara. 

Lepcha  of  Sikktm. 

Lhopa  of  Bbutani.. 

/»  N.  B.  Bengal,  are  the  Bodo  ;  Dhimal ; 
Koeeh  ;  Garo  ;  Kachari. 

In  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Bengal^  are  the 
Mimipuri;  Mithan  Naga ;  Tabiuog  Naga;  Khari 
Kaga  ;  Angami  Naga ;  Namsang  Naga  ;  Now- 
|ODg  Naga  ;  Teni^sa  Naga ;  Abor  Miri  ;  Bibsa- 
|or  Miri  ;  Deoria  Chniia  ]  Singhpa 

No  one  of  the   nations  or   races  who  are 
'eaeendanta     from     the    people     that     were 
•enipying    India    and    South  Eastern    Asia, 
prior    to     the     mahomedan     invasions,    re- 
tain  any    strictly   historical    record    of    the 
nates  by  which   they  reached  their  present 
healities  or  of  the  dates  of   their   advents. 
Seaearehes  into   the  families   of  language  to 
VJrioh  the  apoken   dialects  belong,  and  the  ex« 
king  physical  pecnliarities  of  the  several  races 
^mit,  however,  the  belief  that  India  and  some 
•f  the  island  parts  of  South  Eastern  Asia  were 
jtoopled   long   prior   to   historic  times,  that  a 
HKceeaion  of  races,  or  of  branches  of  the  same 
kuman  family,  have  entered  India  and  in  some 
Mtanees  become  amalgamated   with  or  been 
Kspersed  amongst  the  prior  oocn pants,  or  have 
poshed  them   further  on  into  less  peopled  or 
lesa  fertile  districts,  or  amid  forest  and  moun- 
tain tracts.     In  India  proper  from  the  Uima- 
aya  to  Cape  Comorin,  even   yet,  every   village 
md  every  hamlet,  have  small   bodies  of  predial 
ilavea,  who,  though   possessing  certain  minor 
igncnltural  righta  are  not   allowed  to  purchase 
sttds  ;  are  compelled  to  reside  outaide  the  village 
nils,  and  are  prevented   quitting  the  locality, 


for  they  furnish  the  only  free  labour,  available 
for  the  work  of  the  field.  The  total  number  of 
the  non- Aryan  aborigines  and  ontcastes  in 
British  non-feudatory  India,  is  estimated  at 
12,250,000  people.  On  this  point,  Chevalier 
Bnnsen  mentions  {Report  Brit,  Association^ 
1847)  that  throughout  Asia,  the  two  great 
nations  who  once  centred  the  one  in  the 
Altai  and  the  pasture  land  towards  the 
Himalaya,  the  other  having  its  centre  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  appear  in  Asia  as  the 
subdued  or  primary  element,  as  the  subdued 
substratum  of  Iranian  civilization,  and  that  the 
aboriginal  languages  of  India  which  attained 
their  full  development  in  the  Dekhan  dialects 
belong  to  that  stock. 

In  the  Himalaya,  according  to  Mr.  Aitche* 
son,  the  various  dialects  are  mixed  together 
in  great  confusion  ;  on  the  northern  Assam 
frontier  are  found,  in  the  following  order  from 
east  to  west,  the  Aka,  Abor,-  Doffla,  Miri,  and 
Mishmi. 

Next  to  these  is  Bootea,  which  carries  us 
as  far  east  as  the  Teesta. 

Sikkim,  or  the  country  between  the  Teesta 
and  the  Singhaleela  range,  contains  the  Lepcha 
and  Limbu  dialecta.  The  Sikkim  Terai  givea 
us  the  Dhimal,  Bodo  or  Mechi  and  Koch  which 
latter  also  occupy  the  plains  of  Koch  Bahar,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Bunjpoor,  Dinajpoor  and 
Purneah. 

In  Nepal,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson  and 
Dr.  Campbell's  researches,  we  find  a  perfect 
maze  of  dialects.  Beginning  from^he  Singha- 
leela range  we  find  Limbu  or  Kiranta  which 
goes  west  as  far  as  the  Dudkoosi  River,  in  longi- 
tude 86°  44'.  Sherwill  found  the  Gurung  in 
the  higher  parte  of  Singhaleela,  closely  connect- 
ed with  whom  are  the  Murmi.  Along  the 
lower  hills  are  the  Magar,  who  extend  to  the 
west  as  far  aa  Palpa.  Somewhere  about  here 
we  should  apparently  place  the  Brahmu, 
Chepang,  Hayu  or  Vayu,  and  Kusumbha.  In 
Central  Nepnl  are  the  Newar,  Pahri,  and 
Bhramo,  a  dialect  of  Magar^  also  the  Darahi  or 
Dorbi,  Dan  war  and  Paksya.  The  Tharu  live 
in  the  Terai,  between  Chumparum  and  the 
Khatmandoo  valley,  as  far  west  as  the  river 
Gandak.  These  last  four  are  classed  among 
Indo-Germanic  languages.  The  rest  are  Tnni- 
nian,  with  more  or  leas  infusion  of  Hindi. 
The  Parbattia  or  Paharia,  a  dialect  of  Hindi, 
is  spoken  all  over  Nepal  and  is  the  court  ian« 
guage. 

West  of  this  again  comes  the  Palpa,  then  the 
Thaksya*  Snnwar,  and  Sarpa,  the  dialects  off 
Kumaon  aud  Gurhwal,  which  carry  us  on  to 
the  Milchan  of  Kunawar,  the  Hundisi,  and 
Tibarskad  north  of  it. 

West  of  this  come  the  Dogra  dialects  of  the 
Punjab  hills. 
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On  the  Southern   Asaam  frontier  we  hav6  |  atoo  dwell  tkere,  and   are,  both  xw  ad 
the  numerous  Naga  and  Singpo  dialects,  the    women,  singers  at  the  templeB.    The  Hiea  of 


Hikir  and  Angami,  the  languages  of  the 
Khassia  and  Jaintia  hillmen^  the  Boro  in 
Cachar,  and  the  Garo  in  the  hills  of  that  name. 

The  Kooki  occupy  parts  of  Tipperah  and 
Chittagong,  and  the  Mug  race  are-ia  Arrakan 
aud  Chittagong. 

The  Bhot  race, — From  Simla^  for  several 
hundred  miles  to  the  east  aU  the  passes 
through  the  snowy  range  are  occupied  by  the 
Bhoti.  They  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
across  the  Himalaya,  are  carriers,  loading  the 
goods  on  the  backs  of  sheep. 

From  Kashmir,  eastwards,  all  the  easily  ac- 
oessible  portions  of  the  Himalaya  are  occupied 
by  Arian  Hindu  as  far  as  the  eastern  border  of 
Xumaoa  and  the  Kali  river  separating  Kumaon 
from  Nepal — the  Tibetans  being  here  confined 
to  the  valleys  about  and  beyond  the  snow.  People 
of  Tibetan  bl^od  have  migrated  into  Nepaul, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  have  formed 
mixed  tribes  whose  appearance  and  language  is 
more  Tibetan  than  Indian,  but  whose  religion 
and  manners  are  hindu.  East  of  Nepaul,  in 
8ikkim  aud  Bhutan  the  hindu  element  almost 
disappears,  and  the  Thibetans  are  altogether 
dominant — (Ann,  Ind.  Adm,  Vol,  XII.  p,  63, 
78,  Campbell,  p.  147-8,  168.) 

Nepaly  in  the  west,  has  the  Onrong  and 
Magar  tribes,  small,  with  features  of  an  ex- 
treme Mongolian  type,  full  of  martial  ardour 
and  energy.  They  are  known  as  the  Goorkha 
soldiers.     They   have  considerable  intellectual  I  ble  under  the  appellations  of  B^  in  BaWBtas : 


all  castes  in  the  hills  are  short  snd  of  poor 
physique ;  they  look  worn  and  get  deep  Hned 
on  the  face  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  11m 
young  women  are  often  extremely  pretty,  IkoM 
living  in  the  higher  and  eolder  vUlages,  hariag, 
at  15  or  16,  a  complexion  as  fair  as  naay 
Spaniards  or  Italians,  and  with  very  ngolar 
features.  But  they  grow  darker  as  thsy  ad- 
vance in  years,  and  become  very  plain. 

Maryul  or  Lowlandiytrom  mar,  Tibetan,  lov, 
and  yul,  land,  are  the  non-Chinese  portioas  of 
the  Bhot  territories — arranged  by  Straeihqr  at 
that  of  Bulti,  which  is  the  mahomedan  aaiae, 
and  includes  Ebsora,  Bongdo  or  Rosgyul; 
Shigar,  Skardo  or  Bulti  Proper,  Varkuti, 
Tolti,  Khartaksho,  Kiris,  Khaypala  and  Chor- 
bat :  and  tbe  buddhist  ladak  in  whick  vs 
have  8piti,  Zangskar,  Purik,  Sum,  Heabaka 
(Dras  ;)  Ladak  Proper  or  Le,  Nnbra,  Ja&kitas 
Kong,  Rupshu  and  Hanle.  In  this  list  Lahol, 
Huugrung  and  Kunawar  are  omitted  as  ladtaa ; 
whilst  Hasora  is  treated  as  Bhot. 

Sfvh'Himailayan^  is  a  term  originated  by  Mr. 
B.  Hodgson,  to  distioguiab  all  the  mouataia^ 
and  their  inhabitants  below  the  snowy  raage. 
But  the  term  is  inappropriate,  as  it  indiidea 
precipitous  mountains,  8,000  and  10,000  ieet 
high,  and  people  dwelling  in  them,  higher 
than  the  highest  mountaineers  of  Europe.— 
Oanvpbell,  p,  46. 

Bhoty  according  to  Latham,  is  a  word 


ability. 

The  N^war  of  the  valley  of  Nepaul  are 
the  cultivating  peasantry,  have  Thibetan 
features  with  a  fair   and  ruddy    complexion. '  Ladak,  the  Tibetans  of  Tibet  Proper,  and^ 


But  in  Butan  ;  Bet  in  Thibet,  or  in  sacb  wonk 
as  the  Bhooteya  or  Bhotiya  ;  and,  in  ethool<^ 
comprises  the  Little  Tibetans,  the 


The  language  of  the  Mftgar,  Ourong  and 
Kewar  is  chiefly  Thibetan.  Further  east  are 
the  Kerani,  Murmi  and  others. 

The  8uUej  people  are  amiable  and  gentle^ 
free  of  low  cunning,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  E(uxed  race  between  the  Tartar  and  the 
common  hill  mep..  They  are  fair,  well  made 
and  strong,  but  are  filthy  and  indigent.  The 
women  have  a  toga  fastened  round  the  waist, 

^M».— Polyandry  prevails  in  the  Beas 
valley,  but  the  general  immorality  is  ascribed 
to  the  large  numbers  of  Yarkundi  traders. 

The  Kangra  people  are  sturdy,  honest  and 
independent. 

Most  of  the  traders  of  the  snow  valleya  have 
some  members  of  their  families  residing  at 
DabaorGyani  on  the  Nuna-khar  lake.  The 
great  body  of  the  hill  men  are  Rajputs,  there 
are  a  few  villages  of  brahmins,  their  residences 
are  respectable,  and  occupy  the  more  elevated 
portion  of  the  village  site,  the  huts  of  the  Doqa 
or  Hali  being  on  a  low  range..  The  Dom  are 
hereditary  bondsmen  to   the  Rajputs,    Baept 


doeely  allied  tribes  of  Butan.  Balti,  or  Baltiyak 
is  called  Palolo  or  Balor  by  the  Dard  and  Nasg 
Kod  by  Uie  Tibetans.    It  is  preserved  ia  Plols- 
my  in  Bylie».    The  Bhot  ounntry  is  freqoea%' 
called  Skardo  or  Iskardo  from  the  name  of  iti 
well  known  fort  and  capital.     Balti  pioperii* 
small  table  land,  and  with  that  of  Deotn,  m 
about  60  miles  long  and  36  broad,— the  ncift 
height  of  its  villages  above  the  sea  is  aboi* 
7,000  feet.    The  Balti,  the  people  of  Litds 
Thibet,  the  Bylua  of  Ptolemy,  though  Tibetaa 
in  language  and  appearance,  are  all  makoM* 
dans,  and  differ  from  the  more  easteni  Tib*; 
tana  of  Le  (who  call  themaeLves  Bhotis  * 
inhabitents  of  Bhot,)  by  being  taller  end  }m 
stoutly    made.    Their  language   di^rs  ooa» 
siderably  from  that  of  Le,  but  onJy  ai^ 
dialect  differs  from  another.     The  Bhot  <f 
Ladak  is  strong,  hardy,  short  and  aqaaie  «i^ 
a  decidedly  Mongol  physiognomy — by  wluekK 
meant  a  flat  face,  broad  eheek,  deprnsod  mim» 
very  Urge  eara,  oblique  and  nanow  ^  cH^ 
ed  at  the  cornersi  Uaek  hair  and  low  staWi 
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tMr  average  height  being  5  feet  6*1  inohea  : 
iJMBkaile  are  leaa  Mongolian,  having  a  eapaeity 
of  7i  eabic  inohea,  80  cable  iachea  being  a 
fair  eapaeity  for  a  European. 

The  grand  Lanaa  ia  a  Bhot.  The  or« 
diaary  asonk  or  prieat  in  Tibet  ia  the 
Qybng  :— above  whom  are  the  Lamaa  or 
pNudenta,  and  below  whom  are  the  Tohba 
aod  lappa*  The  Tuppa  is  a  probationer 
*bo  ia  admitted  into  the  establishment  to 
vkich  he  would  attach  himaelf  at  the  age  of  8 
or  10,  and  reeeivea  instruction  accordingly. 
At  16,  he  becomes  a  Tohba,  and  at  24  b 
GyloDg,  provided  his  acqnirementa  be  satis- 
^7.  There  aie  two  sects,  the  Gyllupka, 
who  dress  in  yellow,  and  the  Shammer  in  red, 


die  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  YuU^ung 
or  L'hassa,  the  residence  of  the  grand  Lama,  is 
the  capitsl  of  Butan  or  Northern  or  Upper 
Tibet.  Leh  or  Ladak  is  the  chief  town 
of  that  part  of  Butan  called  Middle  Tibet ; 
and  Iskardo  is  the  principal  place  in 
Little  Tibet.  The  Bulti  or  natives  of  Little 
Tibet  aay  that  Ladak,  Iskardo,  Ehopalu, 
Purik,  Nagyr,  Gilghit  and  Aster,  are  dis- 
tinct Tibets.  The  people  of  Ladak  are  bud- 
bists ;  those  of  Little  Tibet  are  shiah  maho* 
medans*  In  their  marriages  the  bride  cornea 
to  the  house  of  the  groom.  Cultivation  in 
Little  Tibet  is  carried  on  entirely  by  irrigation. 
The  language  of  Tibet  has  thirty  simple  letters^ 
out  of  which  fifteen  different  sets  are  formed. 


tks  Shammer  Oylong  being  allowed  to  marry.  I  which  may  be  used  with  a  prefix  of  some  other 


The  Bhot  of  the  Tibetana  have  been  extending 
Veitward,  As  a  general  role,  the  Himalaya 
(fivide  Hindustan  from  Bhotland,  but  there 
MB  Bhot  in  several  parts  south  of  the  crest  of 
those  mighty  noantains  in  Garhwal  and 
Keoaon.  The  people  of  Le,  the  eastern  Tibe- 
*  tins  eall  themselves  Bhotiah,  or  inhabitants  of 
Biwt.  They  are  not  so  tall  and  are  stouter 
Mds  than  the  Tibetana  of  Balti  or  little  Tibet, 
vho  though  Tibetan  in  language  and  appear- 
>na  are  all  mahomedana.  »—(2>r.  Thcmson^s 
f^amU  in  Wettern  HimaiUiya  cmd  Tibet,  p. 
M*  IfOiham's  JBthnology,  A.  Cunningham 
8es  Bali]  •  Byltm  ;  Dard  ;  Gangri  fiange  ; 
Kulas ;  Kara-koram ;  Ladak  ;  Tibet.) 

LitiU  Tibet  ia  oceupied  by  the  Bhot  race. 
Tibet,  in  the  language  of  Ladak  is  pronounced 
M9  and  in  Ti^tan  Bod-Pa,  whence  the  word 
^tan  of  the  plains  applied  to  Tibet.  Tibet  is 
adled  Se-Tsangiby  the  Chinese.  Tibet  is  divided 
hto  Upper,  Middle  and  Little  Tibet,  and  ex- 
tmds  from  Lhassa  to  Gilghit,  a  distance  of 
I^SOOBnglish  miles.  Little  Tibet  contains  about 
nfiOO  square  miles,  is  about  170  milea  long, 
nd  lies  between  74«  and  76°  35'  E.  Little 
'ttwt  or  Bultistan  is  called  by  the  Kashmiri 
M  Butan.  Tibetan  districts  are  Khapolor, 
forbad,  and  Keria,  on  the  Shay  ok  river. 
Ihirtakshe,  Totte  and  Parguta  on  the  Sing  ge 
^;  Shigar  on  the  Shigar  river,  and  Balti 
ftd  Rongdo  on  the  Indus. 

Tibet  is  mentioned  by  Abu  Zaid  nl  Hasan 


*<^0,  by  Abu  Hahan  in  1030,  and  by 
Bdrisi  in  A.  D.  1164.  Some  suppose  that 
iCnoo  Polo  entered  Tibet,  but  the  won- 
l^rfiil  stories  which  he  tells  of  its  people  indi- 
lite  that  he  wrote  from  hearaay.  Marco  Polo 
Mourned  in  the  hilla  of  Badakshan  for  the  sake 
tf  his  heaHb,  and  he  deacribes  the  countries 
tf  Wakhan,  Pamer,  Bolor,  and  Kashmir. — 
hud,  notwithstanding  the  wide-spread  fame 
if  Pnwler  John^  the  first  Europeans  seem 
t  have  visited    this   country    in   the  mid- 


letter.  Thumi  Sambhuta  waa  the  first  who 
taught  the  Tibetana  the  use  of  the  Kashmirian 
characters,  which  remain  unchanged  to  this  day. 
More  rain  falls  in  Tibet  than  in  Ladak,  ap« 
proaching  even  to  a  rainy  season.  Slavery  is  a 
Tibetan  institution.  Polyandry  is  common. 
The  gravel  of  its  steppes  yields  gold,  but  the 
value  of  the  crude  borax  of  ita  lakes  is  far 
greater  than  its  precious  metal.  The  tea  trade 
of  Tibet  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  blocks, 
weighing  about  8  lbs.  and  which  sell  at  from  12 
to  48  shillings  each.  According  to  Dr.  Scott, 
in  Vol.  XV  of  Asiatic  Re9earches,*when  the 
Hot!  of  Upper  Tibet  fight  with  a  Deb  Rajah 
or  Governor,  or  with  Piles,  if  any  one  be  killed, 
both  parties  rush  to  obtain  the  body,  and  tho 
successful  party  take  out  the  liver  and  eat  it 
with  butter  and  sugar.  They  also  mix  the  fat 
and  blood  with  turpentine,  and  make  candles 
which  they  bum  before  their  idols.  The  bones  of 
persons  killed  in  war,  are  used  for  musical  pipes. 
They  make  beads  from  the  skulls  or  set  them 
in  silver  as  water  cups  to  be  used  in  their 
religious  ceremonials. — [Cunningham's  ladak. 
Lath^m^s  Ethnology,    Tkompeon's  Travels*) 

M'hon  is  the  name  given  in  Tibet  to  all  the 
hill  people  between  the  plaina  of  India  and 
Tibfet. — Mason. 

The  Tibetan  and  Nepalese  are  Mongols^ 
the  Tibetan  atout,  fair^  lank  haired. — Campbell^ 
p.  48. 

In  Tibet,  the  sovereign  Lamas  are  deposited 


^  A.  D.  915,  by    Ibn    Hankal  in   A.   D.    entire  in  ahrines  prepared   for  their   remains 


which  are  ever  afteiwards  regarded  as  saered, 
and  visited  with  religious  awe.  The  bodiea  of 
the  inferior  Lamas  are  usually  burnt,  and  their 
ashes  preserved  in  little  metallic  idols,  to 
which  places  are  assigned  in  their  sacred  cabi« 
nets.  Ordinary  persons  are  treated  with  less 
ceremony — some  are  carried  to  lofty  eminences 
where  they  are  left  to  be^  devoured  by  ravens, 
kites,  and  other  camiveroua  animals.  But 
they  also  have  plaees  surrounded  by  walla 
where  the  dead  are  placed. 
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The   Mongols  tometinies  bury  their  dead  ; 
often  they  leave  them  exposed  in  their  coffins, 
or  cover  them  with  stones,  paying  regard  to 
the  sign  noder  which  the  deceased  was  born, 
his  age,  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death,  which 
determine  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to  be  inter- 
red.    For  this   purpose  they  oousult   some 
books,  which  are  explained  to    them  by   the 
Lamas.     Sometimes  they  burn  the  corpse,  or 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  birds  and  wild  beasts. 
Children  who  die  suddenly   are  left   by  their 
parents  on  the  road. — [Timhowthi'i  Journey  to 
Peking,  Vol.  ILp.Z\%.) 
.   In  Spill,  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  when    a 
person  dies,  the  body  is  sometimes  buried,  or 
burnt  or  thrown  into  the  river,  or  out  into 
small  pieces  ami  burnt,  admonitions  are  made 
over  the  body  to  the  departed  spirit,  such  as 
do  not  trouble  yourself,   you  cannot  enter   it 
(meaning  the  dead  body,)  in  summer  it  quickly 
becomes  corrupt,  in   winter  it  freezes  and  is 
too  cold  for  you. 

Chaprung,  in  Lonp^.  79^  33'  K,  and  Lat. 
81^  27'  N.  is  described  as  a  large  popu- 
lous place.  When  any  man  of  property  dies, 
they  bruise  the  body  to  pieces,  bones  and  all, 
and  form  it  into  balls,  which  they  give  to  a 
large  species  of  kite,  which  devour  them. 
These  birds  are  sacred,  kept  by  the  Lamas, 
and  fed  by  them,  or  by  people  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  who  alone  approach  them  : 
others  dare  .not  go  near  them,  perhaps  from 
superstitious  motives,  for  they  are  held 
in  great  fear.     This    ceremony    is  very  pro 


tan  ettends  to  the  hills  of  Tagow,  and  fuillMf 

away    to  Lughman,  the  Lamghan  of  Baber» 

and  so  called,  according  to  him,  because  the 

tomb  of  Lamech,  the  faiher  of  Nuh  or  Noik 

is  to  be  seen  there.     From  Charikar  to  JeUSa- 

bad  the  road  is  open,  and  it  is  supposed  tiiat 

Alexander,  whether  1^  re-crossed  themounUioi 

at   Bamian   or  at  Beghram  « marched  by  tkis 

route   towards   India*      On  a  detached  tad 

comparatively   low    hill,   a  whitish  stresk  is 

observed,   extending   from  the  summit  to  tlis 

foot  of  it.     This  is  the  Begnrawan,  or  mamiig 

sand  mentioMd  .by  Baber,     The  natives  say 

that   it  runs  up  again,   and   that  it  is  neter 

diminished  *,  and    that   there  is  a  eave  at  its 

foot  where   noises  are  heard.      It  has  been 

described  by  Burnes,  Yigne  and  other  titfeU 

lers. 

The  Kokistan  of  JvUandhwr  is  interating 
ethnologically.  The  revenue  of  the  rajah  of 
Mundt  is  reekoned  at  four  lacs  of  mpeesa 
year,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  derived  fitom 
salt  and  iron  mines,  and  the  half  is  paid  to 
the  British  Government.  (See  Moonrofi't 
Travels  in  Journal  of  the  Ae.  Sodetsf,  fh  387.) 
The  hamlets  in  Kooloo,  near  the  Tiri  pass,  ia 
the  Juilandhur  Kohistan  seldom  oootaia  note 
than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  houses,  bat  gene* 
rally  not  so  many.  Single  houses  are  nnaieroB% 
and,  from  their  being  scattered  amongst  ths 
fields,  give  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  bold 
landscape.  This  distribution  of  houses  ariies 
from  the  lands  available  for  cultivation  bong 
usually  of  small  extent  and    widely  aepsnted. 


ductive  to    the  priesthood  ;  an  expenditure    and   consequently   unable   to    support  Lsrge 
of  very  large  sums  (many  thousand  rupees,    communities.    It  is  also  imperatively  necsissiy 


said   our  informants),  being  made   on  the  de- 
cease of  any  great  man,  and  the  Lamas  receiv- 
ing presents  of  very  fine  and  expensive  caps. 
Poorer  people  are  sometimes   buried,  and  at 
others  thrown  into  the  river. — Fraser's  Mima" 
laya  Mouniains^  p.  338. 
.    Chak  or  Jag  and  the  Droh  or  Brog  are  Bhot 
occupants  of  the  central  part  of  northern  Tibet. 
Mr.  Hodgson  supposes  them  a    mixed  race 
joined  together  for  predatory  purposes. 

Tht  Hor  or  Hor^Fa.  are  termed  Kao-Ue  by 
the  Chineee,  but  this  race  call  themselves  Ighur. 
They  seem  to  be  Bhot.  They  dwell  on  the 
north  western  frontier  of  Tibet,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Turk  districto  of  little  Bokhara. 
Some  of  them  are  mahomedans,  and  Mr. 
Hodgson  considers  them  to  be  Turks* — (La- 
tham*8  Ethnology.) 

Kohutan^  literally  kill  country,  is  a  term 
commonly  applied  to  mountain  tracts  on 
the  N.  W.  frontier   of  British  India. 

In  the  KohUtan  of  Oabul  the  people  occu- 
py partially  the  valleys  of  Ghoribund»  Punjir, 
N^rou,  Tagow,  Alishang,  Alighur  and  the 
lower  Kuner,    To  the  south-east^  the  Kohis- 


for  the  husbandman  not  to  place  a  ravms  or 
any  other  impediment  between  his  hut  and  Us 
fields,  as  all  communication  with  them  woald 
probably  be  cut  off  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  rains,  an  important  season  of  the  year 
in  India. 

The  natives  of  Sookeyt,  Mnndee,  aad 
Kulu,  in  the  KohisUn  of  the  JuUttadhor. 
have  sallow  complexions  and  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  Basabir.  Is 
fact  many  of  the  coolies  employed  as  eaniot 
between  Simla  and  Kalka  are  men  from  these 
states,  who  are  attracted  there  by  the  wagOi 
which  average  one  anna  a  day  in  their  owa 
districts,  but  from  four  to  six  annas  oa  the M 
bank  of  the  Sutl^.  The  men  are  generally  tsll 
and  strong,  but  few  of  them  are  handsoflC 
Many  of  the  young  women  are  pretty,  butet 
the  age  of  20  or  25  become  coarse  and  slosU 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  nearly  the  «■► 
It  consists  of  a  drab-colored  woollea  Mi 
trowsers  of  the  same,  or  of  leathtf,  and  sW 
skull  cap,  generally  black,  witk  sandals  «■» 
of  coarse  grass.  The  wooUen  cloth  caMp" 
too  is  manufactured  by  themselvea  and 
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VkB  thidc  course  blanketing.     It  is  sold  in 
pieces  of  10  inobes  in  width  and  about  21  feet 
in  length   at  2  Bs.  8  As.,  or  3   Bs.  a  pieee 
according-  to  the  quality,     fioth  sexes  wear  a 
girdle  around  the  waist,  and  the  men  generally 
go  bare-legged  during  the  hot  weather*     They 
seldom  if  ever,  wear  shoes,  the  richer  classes 
howeTer,  wear  worsted  stockings    and   shoes 
when  they  go  out.     The  women,  instead  of  the 
eapi  aometimes  have  a  colored  piece  of  cloth  tied 
roand   their    head     and     occasionally     twist 
their  hair  into  one  long  plait,  the  end  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  slips  of  coloured  cloth  or 
shreds  of  worsted. 

The  women  of  Kuin  and  the  adjoiniug  states 
are  inordinately  fond  of  ornaments.  Both 
men  and  women  suspend  round  the  neck  several 
imolets  of  mother  of  pearl  engraved  with 
mysiical  fi^^ures.     Polygamy  is  common. 

The  Chamba-gaddee  race,  of  the  Ghamba 
mnge^  daim  to  be  Bajputs,  and  style  themselves 
all  of  the  Quddee-jat.  They  may  always  be 
known  by  their  peculiar  comical  caps,  with 
kppeti  to  turn  over  the  ears. 

The  Lahuli  people  are  a  race  distinct  from 
the  people  of  Kulu '  or  of  the  Ghumba  range. 
The  L»huli  men  are  short,  but  sturdy,  very  ui^ly 
and  Fery  dirty.  Their  women  are  decidedly 
plain.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  a  black 
woollen  frock  with  drawers,  and  a  woollen 
pleid,with  black  circular  caps  of  felt.  The  women 
kt  their  hair  fall  from  the  back  of  the  head  in 
long  plaits. 

Marri,  a  range  of  hills  on  the  right  bank  of 
the .  J  helum,  overhanging  the  platform  of  Ka- 
walpindi.  It  is  a  narrow  ridge  separating  two 
deep  river  valleys,  whose  vegetation  is  quite 
Uopical.— -//.  f.etT.^XS. 

KoMhmir  vall^  is  the  upper  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Jhelum.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
axis  of  the  Himalaya  averaging  14,000  feet, 
over  which  a  remarkable  depression,  the  Zoji 
peae,  elevated  11,300  feet,  leads  into  the  Tibe- 
tan valley  of  Dras.  To  the  south,  the  Pir  Panjal, 
averaging  12,000  feet,  and  Banihal  ranges 
aeparate  Kashmir  from  Bajaorl  and  Jamu,  and 
on  the  east,  it  is  separated  from  Kishtwar  by 
the  Wardwan  range.  The  trade  between 
Kashmir  and  Jamu  ia  eatimated  at  £384,850. 
Setween  Kashmir  and  the  Panjab  several 
practical  routea  exist,  but  the  most  frequented  is 
by  mount  Jammn  and  Banihal,  over  10,000  feet. 
Kashmir  imports  yearly  £184,000  worth  of 
ihe  produce  and  manufactures  of  India  and 
JBuropc^-Sir  J3.  MorUgomery's  Report. 

JBasiward  of  Kcukmiry  are  the  Bhot  race  in 
JBalti  and  Ladak.  Bhot  means  Tibet :  Bho- 
tan,  the  end  of  Tibet. 

Mulii  includes  Hasora,  Bongdo,  Bong-yul, 
Shagar,  8kardo,  Bulti,  Parkuta,  Tolti,  Khar- 
takahOy  Kiiis,  Khaybalu  and  Chorbat, 


Ladak  or  the  Bot -Pa,  includes  Spiti,  Zang- 
skar,  Purik,  Suru,  Hembako  (Dras)  Ladak 
proper  or  Le,  Nubra,  Bong^  Bupshu  and 
Hanle. 

The  language  of  the  Bhotiah  of  Tibet,  tbe 
Bhutiah  or  Tibetan,  is  also  that  of  Bhutan 
and  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  poly- 
syllabic and  monosyllabic  languages.-— Za/Aam. 
Garhwal  is  to  a  large  extent  Bhot. 

DtMj  adjoins  Kashmir,  the  inter-communi- 
cation being  by  the  Zoji  pass,  a  remarkable 
depression  of  11,800  feet,  through  which  flow 
the  moist  winds  of  Kashmir,  and  Dras  is  the 
most  humid  and  fertile  province  of  Tibet. 

Balti  extends  from  the  confines  of  Ladak, 
westward  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Indus.  It 
has  Dras  and  Hasora  on  its  southi  and  the 
Kouen  Inn  or  Mustngh  on  tbe  North.  The 
bed  of  the  Indus  at  Tolti  is  7,500  feet ;  at  Is- 
kardo  the  capital,  7,000  ;  at  Bondu  6^200,  and 
at  the  great  bend  about  5,000. 

Skardoj  or  Iskardo  Little  Tibet,  is  thus  called 
by  the  people.  It  was  conquered  in  1840, 
for  the  raja  Gholab  Sin^h,  by  his  general 
Zorawar  Singh,  with  his  Dogra  troops.  The 
people  grow  corn,  irrigating  the  land,  and 
using  manure.  They  are  fond  of  out-of-door 
manly  games.  Skardo,  or  Iskardo,  or  Little 
Tibet,  is  a  Bhot  tract,  but  the  people  are  maho- 
medans.  Skardo,  is  also  designated  Balti,  Balti- 
yul,  Balor,  Palolo,  and  Nang  Koa.  The  people 
are  strong  and  hardy,  they  grow  corn  and  cut 
water-courses  like  the  people  of  Bongdo. 
Skardo  is  called  by  the  Lamas  of  Ladak, 
Skarma'm  Do^  meaning  the  enclosed  place  or 
the  starry  place. 

Iskardo  is  a  mahommedan  corruption  of 
the  Tibetan  name  Skardo,  or  Kardo  as  it  is 
very  commonly  pronounced.  The  mahomedans 
of  Asia,  as  a  rule  being  unable  to  pronounce  two 
consonants  together,  but  prefix  a  vowel,  as 
Mr.  i-Smith  :  Mr.  i-8tewart.  The  mountains 
which  surround  the  Iskardo  plain  rise  at  once 
with  great  abruptness,  and  are  very  steep  and 
bare.  The  houses  of  Iskardo  are  very  much 
scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  so  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a  town. 

rGylfo^  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Iskardo, 
or  little  Tibet  is  derived  from  two  Balti 
words  rGyl,  powerful,  and  Fo,  a  man.  The 
queen  is  styled  rG^yl-mo.  Mr.  Yigne  points 
to  this  as  the  original  of  the  title  of  Quelph 
belonging  to  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  term  Gylfe-koniger,  still  used  to 
designate  the  old  kings  of  Denmark. 

Occupying  Little  Tibet  are  the  Byltm  of 
Ptolemy.  They  have  on  the  east  the  Khor 
country  which  is  inhabited  by  a  people  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  Chaurancei-Scythae  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Balti  of  Iskardo  also  dwell  in  the  valley 
of  the  Indus,  aboye  the  junction  with  the  Ghil-^ 
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pthit  river.*  They  are  a  stout  race,  their  featares 
indicate  a  Tibetan  origin,  and  their  language 
is  decidedly  so.  They  are  shiah  mahomedans, 
a  quiet  people,  and  the  Kashmir  ruler  has  enlist- 
ed many  of  them.— ^.  Cunningham.  Campbell, 
!>;>.  146-7.  Hooker,/,  et  Thomson, p.  224- 
325.  Latham's  Descriptive  Eiknoloffy,  Dr. 
Thomson*9  Tra»els  in  Western  Himalaya  and 
Tihet,p.2\%. 

Kidu. — This  province  consists  of  the  moun- 
tain basin  of  the  Beas,   and   the   west   bank  of 
the  Sutlej.     Sultanpoor  its  capital  is  elevated 
4,584  feet.  The  chain  boundinir  the  Sutlej  on  the 
west,  is  considerably  higiier  than   that   on  its 
east  bank,  and  is   crossed  into   Suket,  by  the 
Jalauri  pass,  elevated  IS, 000., feet.    The  pro- 
vince of  Ghamba  bounds  it  on   the  west  and 
the  physical  features  of  Kulu  and  Ghamba  are 
similar.     The  poorer  Kulu  people  wear  only  a 
blanket,  wound  around  the  waist  and  one  end 
flung  across    the  shoulders  and  pinned  across 
the  chest,  men  and  women  often  dress  alike, 
bat  the  long  hair  of  the  women  is  plaited  iu 
one  tress.— iff./.  et^Th.  p,  208. 

Spiti  Kanawar. — In  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Sutlej,  in  Spiti,  and*Kanawar;|  are  mixed 
races  exhibiting  much  Tibetan  blood,  and  in 
religion,  apparently,  more  buddhist  than  hindu. 
The  Tibetan  colony  at  Mohasoo  just  above 
Simla,  are  powerful  ruddy  looking  people 
entirely  unlike  Indians,  their  women  are  in- 
dustrious but  very  unattractive. — Campbell, 
p.  146. 

Jamu,  in  the  valley  of  the  Chenab  is  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  bed  of  the  Chenab  is  a 
little  above  1,000  feet.*^  IThe  boundary  moun- 
tains of  Jamu  rise  12,000  to  14,000  feet. 

Kishtwar  occnpiea  the  middle  part  of  the 
Chenab  valley  between  Lahul  and  Jamu.  The 
elevation  of  the  Chenab  about  the  middle  of  the 
province  is  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet.  Kisht- 
war is  separated  on  the  North  from  the  Tibetan 
valleys  of  Zanskar  and  Dras  by  the  axis  of  the 
Himalaya  which  is  crossed  by  the  Umasi  pass 
into  Zanskar,  elevated  18,000  feet,  and  by 
other  passes  from  Wardwan  into  Dras.  The 
Wardwao  district  is  to  the  west  and  to  the  south 
Kishtwar  is  separated  from  Chauiba  by  a  range 
of  10,000  to  14,000  feet  of  elevation. 

Zanskar  occupies  the  north  slope  of  the  main 
Himalayan  chain  parallel  with  Kishtwar  on  the 
south.  Padum  the  capital  is  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea, 

Ladak  lies  between  Nari.Khorsum  on  the 
S.  S.  and  Balti  on  the  N*  W.  a  distance  of 
380  miles,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Dras,  Znnskar 
and  Parang.  In  its  E.  and  W.  course,  the 
Indus  descends  from  14,000  feet  at  Dem  Chok 
io  10,500  feet  below  Le  and  at  8,600  feet 
enters  Balti. 


LadaJt,  ia  oeenpied  by  the  Bhot  nee.  It  h 
a  province  of  Kashmir.  Between  the  Britiih 
territory  and  Ladak  and  the  coantries  be- 
yond, a  trade  exists  in  Shawl  wool,  uA 
Charas  which  are  taken  in  exehange  for 
opinm  the  produce  of  the  Kulu  Hills,  otter 
skins^  cotton  pieoe  goods,  apiees  and  (huf^ 
In  the  Ladak  frontiers  of  the  western  Himsliji, 
the  Bhots  salute  by  raising  the  baek  of  both 
hands  to  a  height  even  with  the  fomheid  and 
then  repeatedly  describing  a  circle  io  the  air 
with  them,  by  dropping  the  fingers  doWBWtfds 
and  turning  the  palm  inwarda.  This  isthnilsr 
to  the  mahomedan  practice  of  Billaen«leD8,whae 
a  woman  is  supposed  to  take  upon  herself  lU 
the  evils  which  would  befal  the  person  whoa 
she  addresses. 

The  Ladak  country  is  called  La  tag  in  Tibetai. 
Ka-chan-pa,  or  Snowland,  Mar  yul  or  Redlisd, 
or  Lowland.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Kara-koram  movntains,  whiob  sepmta 
it  from  the  Chinese  dietriet  of  Kotan  ;  on  the 
East  and  Soath-East,  are  the  Chinese  districts 
of  Rudok  and  Chuasiirti ;  ami  to  the  SoAb  us 
the  districts  of  Laiiul  and  Spiti  now  attached 
to  British  India,  and  formerly  heloDgivRta 
Ladak.  To  the  West  lie  Kashmir  and  Bald. 
Its  greatest  length  is  290  miles  and  breadth 
240  miles,  and  its  whole  ertent  is  30,090 
square  miles.  Ladak  is  politically  divided  be* 
tween  the  rajah  of  Kashmir  and  the  British. 
Ladak,  anciently  was  called  Kie-cha,  by  the 
Chinese,  it  is  still  called  Kha*pa  chan  or  Khi- 
chan,  abounding  in  snow  or  snow-land,  sad  the 
people  as  Kha-pa-chan-pa  or  Kha-ehan-pa,  ma 
of  the  snowy  land.  The  A-khasaa  regie,  of 
Ptolemy  is  no  doubt  KhsHsban-yul,  Snow  bod 
or  Ladak.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  regioit 
of  the  eaith,  and  the  joint  effect  of  elevatioB 
and  isolation,  amidst  snowy  mountains,  prodsee 
perhaps  the  most  singular  climate  in  the  wodd. 
Ihe  plains  between  16,000  and  17,000  foi 
are  covered  with  wild  horaes  and  hares  and  iv* 
mense  fl  ^cks  of  domestic  sheep  and  goats,  while 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  up  to  19,000  feetabossd 
with  marmots  and  alpine  harea.  Both  meats 
and  fruits  are  cured  by  mere  exposure  to  the 
air,  a  sure  indication  of  its  intense  drj-neas.  ft 
seldom  snows  and  scarcely  ever  raias.  !*• 
mountain  ranges  stretch  in  parallel  lines  fro* 
South-East  to  North-West,  dctemiifle  the 
course  of  the  rivers  and  form  the  natural  bewK 
daries  of  the  country.  The  general  aspect  oi 
Ladak  is  extreme  barrenness,  bat  many  fer*  ^ 
tracts  occur  alonj;  the  rivers,  covered  tHi . 
luxurious  crops.  The  yellow  plains  >^"l?jj| " 
Indus,  are  covered  wiih  ilocka  of  the  shifr 
wool  goat,  and  all  the  principal  tborouj^ftjj 
of  the  country  are  dotted  with  numerboslo* 
of  sheep  laden  with  the  merehandise  of  Cjg 
and  of  India.  Burmng  heat  by  day  is  saoei** 
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hy  pierdag  oold    at  nigbi  and    everything  is 
pupched  op  by  the  axoeesive  dryness  of  the  air. 
DuriDic   the   short   sammer,   barley  ripens  at 
15,000  feet,altbough  the  temperatuie  falls  below 
the  freezing  point,  every  night.     Ladak,  is  in 
general  of  the  buddhist  faith.    The  valley  of  Le 
or  Ladak  Proper,  ZanskariDras,  Sura  and  Purik, 
are  all    buddhist,  and    cultiYation  goes   on  in 
Zanakar  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Indus  and  at 
Nubra  Nira  1 2,000  feet,  on  the  North  side  of 
the  Indus,  YuUhung  13,000  feet,  and  14,000 
and  15,000  feet  at  Phutaksha.     Ladak  is  agri- 
cultural but    enjoys  a   transit  tradei  and  much 
labour  has  been  expended  in  constructing  roads 
through    Kashmir,  Jummu,    Kullu,    Lahul— 
leading  to  the  Punjab,  Kabul,  Lhasa,   Chinese 
Tartory,  Khoteu,    Yarkend,  Little    Tibet  and 
Balti.  All  these  follow  the  lines  of  rivers,  cross 
paaaea  18,000  feet  hi^h  and    lead  over  rivers 
by  ferries,  by  enflated    skins,  and  suspension 
bcidgea.     Three   varieties   of   the  sheep    and 
tiiree  of   the  goat  are  domesticated  in  Ladak, 
aod  the  Yak,    domesticated,  is  used  for  carry- 
img  loads.     The  Dso,  a  hybrid    between    the 
yak  and  eow,  is  a  bcnist  of  burden.     Rain  fell 
ten  times  during  the   two  years  that  Moorcroft 
remained   at  Leh*     its  population  amounts  to 
433  persons  in   the    sqnare   mile.   'In  Ladak, 
the  nuns  and  monks  bear  a  large  proportion  to 
the  population.     It  was  subject  to  L'hasa,  un« 
til  A.  D.  1834,  when  it  was  seized  by  Zorawur 
Bmgf  general  of  the  raja  of  Jammn.     Ladak  is 
inhabited    by  a  peculiar    race  who    call  them- 
aelvea  Bot-^a  who  speak  a  peculiar    language 
ealled  Thibetan  and  who  profess  the  religion  of 
Buddba,  under  a    hierarchy  of    monks   called 
Lamaa.     The  term  Thibet  is    unknown  to  the 
people  aa  also   to  the   Indians  who    eall  them 
Bhotiya  and    their  country  Bhutan.  Ladak  be- 
longa  partly  to  the  Jammu  Bajah  and  partly  to 
tlie  English,  and  is  Bhut  along  the  banks  of  the 
Gbaifdra  and    Bhaga,   but    Hindu  after  their 
junction.     To  the  North  of  the  Ladak  country, 
the  people  of  Yarkand  and  Kotan. speak  Turki. 
To  the  west,  beyond  Balti,  the  people  of  Astor, 
Oiljit  and  Hunza  Nager,  speak   different  dia- 
leets  of  Dardu,  while  the  Kashmiri    have  their 
own  peculiar  language.      To  the    south,    the 
people  of  Cbamba,  KuUu,  and  Bisahar,  speak  a 
cHalect  of  Hindi,  and  to  the  East  and  South- 
eaat,  the  people  of  Rudok,  Chang  Thang,  and 
Ka^ari    speak  Tibetan  only.     Moorcroft    lived 
ior  two  whole  years  in  Ladak,  from  September 
ISSO  to  September  1832.     In  Ladak  proper,  is 
tlie  valley  of  Le,  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus. 
X>r.  Latkam'i  Descnpiive  Eihnoloffy. — Sir  R, 
M&nigomerf.     H,  /.  et.  T.  p.  209,  224-225. 

KhoT^  a  territory  S.  £.  of  Ladak  and  east- 
irard  of  the  Bylts.  Its  people  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Chauranoei  Scythes  of  Ptoleajy. — A 
Cmnnirigkam, 


Nuhra,  Pangmg  and  Rodok  districts,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Shayuk  river  and  its  afBuents,  lie 
on  the  8.  flank  of  the  Kooenlun  from  Balti  to 
Nari,  and  have  Ladak  as  their  southern  boun« 
dary.  With  the  exception  of  Nari,  this  is  the 
most  lofty  and  most  sterile  part  of  Tibet,  the 
axis  of  the  Kouenlun  being  probably  upwards 
of  18,500  feet,  the  valleys  16— 17,000  feet  and 
numerons  peaks  rise  20 — 23,000  feet.  The  Ka- 
rakoram  pass  is  18,800  the  salt  Pangong  lakes 
13,400  feet. 

Ghangpa^  are  a  semi  nomade  tribe  near  the 
Pangong  Tso  pass.  They  dwell,  in  their  graz- 
ing grounds  under  huts  d^alkol)  made  of  the 
yake  hair.  The  people  there  call  themselves 
Bot. 

Chamha,  consists  of  the  mountain  basin  of 
the  Ravi,  about  5,000  feet.  It  has  Kulu  on  ita 
east ;  in  the  N.  W.  it  is  separated  from  Jamu  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  through  which  the  Padri 
pass,  eltivated  11,000  feet,  leads  from  Jamu  to 
Ghambafeet.  The  Sach  pass,  elevated  14,000 
feet  leads  over  the  range  in  the  north,  dividing 
Chamba  from  Kishtwar.  — iST.  /.  eLT.p.  22,204^ 

The  Ckumha'Guddee  race  dwell  in  the 
Chumba  hills,  in  the  Himalaya.  They  say 
they  are  Rajputs  and  of  the  guddee-jat* 
They  are  somewhat  short,  but  strong,  and 
cleanly  in  their  habits.  They  are  sharp  and 
able  to  impose  on  their  less  knowing  neigh* 
hours.  Most  of  the  witch  finders  are  of  the 
Ohumba-guddee  race,  and  the  race  may  always 
be  known  by  their  peculiar  conical  caps  witb 
lappets  to  turn  down  over  their  ears  like  aa 
English  travelling  cap.  When  Europeans  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  Kangra  valley, 
these  men  had  very  slight  notions  of  caste,  and 
would  eat  or  drink  anything  the  Europeans 
gave  them,  but  since  their  contact  with  the 
natives  of  the  plains  they  have  become  as  bi- 
goted as  any  hiudu.  The  Gaddee  are  hill 
shepherds  about  Kangra  and  elsewhere. 

LahuL  is  a  British  province  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Head  Waters  of  the  Chenab,  the 
bed  of  which  is  nowhere  below  8,500  feet 
of  elevation.  It  is  everywhere  surrounded- 
by  lofty  monntains,  except  towards  its 
north  where  it  is  coterminous  with  Kisht- 
war.  To  the  south  [it  is  bounded  by  the 
mountains  north  of  Kulu  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Botang  pass,  elevated  13,200  feet,  an 
exceptional  depression,  the  rest  of  the  chain- 
being  very  lofty.  To  the  west,  a  portion  of  the 
Himalayan  axis  divides  it  from  the  Tibetan 
province  of  Piti  and  is  crossed  by  the  Kulxum 
pass  elevated  14,860  feet,  and  to  the  north  a 
continuation  of  the  same  axis  separates  it  from> 
the  Tibetan  province  of  Zanskar  and  is  crossed- 
by  the  Baralacha  pass,  elevated  16,500  feet* 

Parang  and  Sanzkar^  PiU  and  Quge  bt^ 
Tibetan  districts,  all  east  of  Piti  is  Tibetan* 
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Kaingro^  fort  is  a  short  way  within  the 
outer  raoges  of  the  Himalaya.  Kangra  is 
situated  in  latitude  31°  57' ;  Longitude 
76^  4*.  It  is  a  Britisb  station  and  the  hills 
around  it  are  extensively  planted  with  tea. — 
JET./.  tt.  Thorn,  pp.  190,  203,  208. 

Gaddiy  A  hill  shepherd  race  about  Kangra 
and  elsewhere* 

The  following  are  the  heifrhts  of  passes. 


Nari  Ghaut 2,009A 

Kajahpoor  ditto.2,500 
Sekunder  ditto  5,430 
Jaintri     ditto  6,632 

Gogar  pnss 4,900 

Tiri  ditto 6,484 


Noorpoor..,.l,665/<. 

Kotila 13,70 

Kangra 2,647 

JoalaMukhi,  1,805 

Tira 2,470 

Mundi 2,637 

Sultanpoor..  4,584 

Journal  of  tlie  AaicUie  Society  of  Bengal^ 
p.  408.  No,  con,  Apnl  1849. 

Simla  is  on  the  main  (Cis-Sutlej)  chain,  and 
has  an  elevation  of  7,000—8,000  feet  ;  a  little 
further  north  it  rises  at  Nagkunda  to  9,300  and 
to  10,700  at  the  Peakof  Hattu.  TbeChor  moun- 
tain, one  of  the  most  remarkable  isolated  peaks 
in  the  Himalaya  is  12,100  feet.  It  is  situated 
on  a  branch  of  the  main  (Cis-Sutlej)  chain 
and  is  only  thirty  miles  from  the  plains,  the 
bed  of  the  Sutlej  is  everywhere  very  low,  being 
at  Belaripur  1,500  and  at  Bampur  3,300  feet. 
The  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Simla  hills 
attain  1,000  feet  elevation  and  the  outer  ranges 
are  lower  than  those  of  Gurhwal  and  Kumaon. 
Kupar,  close  to  the  Sutlej  amongst  the  outer 
hills,  is  under  1,000  fe«t :  8uliatbu,fa  little 
further  in,  is  4,200  and  Kassowlee  6,500  feet. 
— jff.  /.  et.  T.  p.  202. 

Koli,  is  the  name  given  to  the  lower  class 
of  cultivators  in  the  Simla  hills, 

Kanait,  an  agricultural  race  in  the  Simla 
hills  and  east  of  the  Sutlej,  They  are  a  local 
tribe  holding  most  of  the  land  on  the  Simla 
hills.  They  are  inferior  in  position  to  Rajputs, 
more  perhaps  of  the  level  of  the  Kurmi  and 
Lodhi,  but  they  are  often  educated,  and  are 
generally  ministers  to  the  Baj put  chiefs.  Their 
women  are  very  nice  looking,  and  all  the  tribe 
who  are  not  (in  the  upper  bills)  in  contact  with 
Tartars  are  quite  Arian,  though  not  very  large.  In 
certain  places  is  a  partial  and  local  practice  of 
polyandry  among  them,  but  it  is  notthe  general 
custom  of  the  tribe. — Campbell,  p.8S,  97, 123. 

Cfarhioal,  is  bound  on  the  west  by  Tons,  on 
the  North  by  the  continuation  of  the  (yis  Sut- 
lej chain,  elevated  about  15,000  or  16,000  feet. 
The  level  of  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  is 
1,000  feet,  both  at  Hard  war  and  Saharunpore, 
and  of  the  Dehra  Dhun,  within  the  first  range 
of  hills,  2,800  at  the  village  of  Dehra  :  Masuri 
is  7,000  feet :  Kedarnath  is  1 1,800,  Bbagiratti 
valley  at  Tirhi  2,300.  Khalso  at  the  junction  qf 
the  Tons  and  Jumna,  is  only  1,700  feet.— IT. 
/,  et.  T.  201. 


Ou§e  or  ffimdesy  120  miles  long  and  ll^ic^ 
60  broad  is  commonly  known  as  the  plain  of 
Tibet.  It  is  comprised  between  the  Hio^a 
and  its  Cis  Sutlej  branch,  it  extends  fromths 
lakes  of  Mansarowar  and  Rakastal,  down  the 
course  of  the  Snllej  to  Kunawar.  It  is  wholly 
under  Chinese  infiuenoe.  Its  undulating  surfico 
is  covered  with  an  allaylal  deposit,  deelioini^ 
from  15,200  feet,the  level  of  the  lakes,  to  10,000 
feet  at  the  oonOnes  of  Kunawar.  The  Sutl^ 
and  its  feeders  traverse  it,  flowing  in  deep  nar* 
row  ravines  1,000  to  3,000  feet  below  iU  mesa 
level. — H.f.  et.  T.  p.  «23* 

M*fiahrru  or  Na/ri^  is  the  Tibetan  name  for 
the  north  western  part  of  Tibet.  It  is  also 
written  Giiari  :  it  is  a  Tibetan  Chinese  province, 
connected  with  British  India,  by  the  fire  Bbot 
pasaes  in  Garhwal  and  Kumaon.  The  Chiacss 
viceroys  are  Tibetans  with  200  Mongol  or 
Turk  troops  or  perhaps  Mantehn  Taitsn,  as 
they  are  said  to  use  horseflesh^  which  no  Tibs- 
tan  and  no  Chinese  would -do.  Nuri^  is  sko 
called  Nari -Khorsum,  is  enormously  bftj, 
utterly  barren,  and  almost  uninhabited,  ezeept 
on  the  lowest  part  of  the  ravine  of  the  ladai. 
It  is  wholly  under  Chinese  influence.  It  wis 
entered  by  Hoorcroft.— ^.  /.  ei.  p*  201,  %%\ 
225. 

Ckango^  are  a  tribe  of  Hungrnng  Taittn 
occupying  378  square  miles* 

Ghangpa,  are  a  semi-nomade  tribe  near  thi 
Pangong  Tsi  pass.  They  dwell  in  their  giu* 
ing  grounds  under  huts  (galkol)  made  of  ths 
yak's  hair.  The  people  there  call  theauelm 
Bot. 

Ohang-Thang^  dwell  on  the  northern  pUsii 
to  the  north  of  Ladak,  supposed  to  be  ths 
Chats  ScythsB  of  Ptolemy. — A.   OmuMni^i^** 

The  RoAJoat  of  Eamaon,  lead  a  wanderiag 
and  unciviliaed,life  in  the  forests  on  the  eastsm 
borders  of  the  district. — WiU.  Qlou* 

Kamojon  is  a  British  provinoe,  situated  io  ths 
tract  of  hills  lying  between  the  western  bruek 
of  the  Gogra,  known  as  the    Kali-Naddi,  sad 
the  river  Bam   Ganga.    For   some  tine  tte 
town  of  Almorah  was  recognised  as  the  cspitsl, 
but  formerly  Ohampawtee  enjoyed  that  diitias* 
tion.     The  face  of  the  country   is  similai  i> 
character  to  that  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  it 
is  less  savage  and  rough  than  Garhwal.    fks 
hills  are  less  lofty,  and  the  valleys  more  snscsp- 
tibe  of  cultivation,  and  better  ooltivated.    Ths 
people  are  said  also  to  differ  from  the  mhahit- 
auts  of  Garhwal  and  the  states  to  the  westfinir 
they  are  of  a  softer  and  more  effeminate  astoKi 
inclined  to  indolence,  and  are  OMek  and  eoiiv* 
ing.     It  is  further  stated  that  the  men  are  at" 
engaged   in  domestic  ooenpations    while  ^ 
agricultural  labours  areconduoted  by  the  woa^ 
an  unnatural  divison  of  duties,  which  is  nif*^ 
haye  induced  polygamy  in  a  very  pxeitiiBi 
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^Tce,  flTSTf  one  bdng  ODihin  to  Btcnre  for 
kiiusir  u  many  Sold  hibonri  as  poMibla.  In 
KMMfal  thay  stem  to  bare  made  miich  farther 
pragnaa  towarda  nfinemeot,  than  Ibeir  neigh- 
Dcrara  in  Iheif  mannen  and  cnstams  ;  btcii  in 
llMir  drrna  thay  ajiproaeh  more  to  the  people  of 
tiM  low  oonntriea  than  thoae  of  the  oeighbour- 
iog  bills.  Tbay  generally  wear  cotton  garment*, 
•ad  on  tbaiT  head  a  cotton  oap  instead  of  tlie 
Iwr  eonntry  tarban  ;  but  thote  in  the  low  parta 
seUoro  wear  any  of  the  woollen  or  hempen 
BUufaetnTes  of  the  oountry,  Kanaon  and  all  the 
pronnoea  tO  the  weat  vvn  ceded  to  the  British 
on  the  ISth  May  18l6,by  a  capitulation  signed 
bj  Umr  Singh  by  wbtob  the  Sikhi  retiied  to  the 
oart  of  the  Kali-Naddi  or  Qogra. 

la   the  bills  of  Kamaon  in  the  forests  from 
SftbiM   on   the  Sardt,    to    Cbandpur   on    the 
OaDgtB,  is  a  tribe  oalled  Bhnkaa.     They  claim 
lobedeseeBdantsof  tbe  Power   rajput,  to  have  '  lan^iisKs  is  Hindi 
beoa  eipslled  trom  Dhar  and  taken  refuge  first  ,  the  Ilhut  preponderatea 


the  Suttfj  basin  to  the  borders  of  PUi  anil 
Guge  in  Tibet.  lis  general  direction  is  N.  E. 
and  3,  W.  It  bas  two  parallel  bounding  maun<- 
tains.  On  the  8.  E  il  is  boimded  by  the  OiS' 
Sutiej  mountains  and  to  the  'S-  Vf.  by  the 
nwunteins  of  Piti.  The  mountains  which 
descend  from  the  two  parallel  bonndtng  cLaitia 
of  Knnawer  are  Tcry  lofly.  They  are  crossed 
in  the  nsual  route  into  Tibet  by  the  Werang 
pais  18,200;  by  the  Sunang  pass  14,600  i 
the  Kuibrang  in  the  North  across  the  Cta- 
Sutiej  is  18,300.  The  Shatut  pass  aorosa  th« 
Oia-8utltj  leading  to  Simla  is  15,510  and  tho 
Hanftranti  into'  Piti  is  14,800.  Tbe  pasKS  to 
Upper  Piti  are  mors  lofty.  Tbe  bsd  of  the 
Sutlrj  from  8,000  to  9.000  feet  at  the  npper 
part  of  Kunawer,  descends  to  4,000  feet  in 
Lower  Knnawer. 

In    Lower   Kunawer,    the    prepon  derating 

called  Hilohan,  bat 

Upper    KunaweTi 


■  Oodh  and  then  ib  their  present  locaiion.  The  Lubrung  or   Kanam    and    the   Lidung  or 

Tbe  Bqivaru  of  Kamaon,  speak  Telngu.  Lippa  are  varieties  of  the  Milohan.  In  Sung- 
Thsy  pnotiea  medfcJBe.  nnni,  the  word  Thebursknd  is  nsed  to  deaignats 

Tbe  tongue  spoken  aa  the  faill  dialect  of  all  Tartations  from  tb«  regular  form  of  spaeeb. 
Kanawn  is  ia  the  main  Hindi,  but  baa  affinitiea  In  Konawer,  bndd'faiam  decreases  in  the  oeolral 
to  the  Bengali,  in  soma  of  the  popular  ter- 1  distriets  and  disappeara  in  the  souUern,  wkeie 
iHtnatioBs,  in  the  verb  to  be  and  in  some  i  brahmlnism  in  an  impare  form  occurs  with- 
other  particulars.  The  Hindi  language  spoken  |  looal  (lods  and  irregnlar  priests,  every  hilV 
in  the  high  country  immediately  south  of  baring  its  deota  or  genius.  Polyandry  ia  general 
'~  '        '  '  in  Kunawer  from  tbe  higher  cuBses  and  lowest 


Behar,  baa  peculiarities  of  this  kind. 

Knmaon,  ss  at  prssent  limited  is  hounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Kali,  separating  it  from 
Nepaul,  its  western  boundary  is  the  Alaknanda 
branch  of  the  Ganges  anri  its  western  feeder 
the  Sf  andakni ;  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
axis  of  the  Cis  Sutlrj  Hinulayx,  and  on  the 
acuth  bv  tbe  upper  Oangetie  plain.  Alraorah 
the  capital  of  the  province  is  elevated  6,500 
feet.  The  Teret  at  its  base  raries  from  600  to 
2,000  feet.  The  mountains  on  the  outer  ranges 
rise  in  msny  places  to  7,100  feet  and  in  the 
interior  attain  10,000,  white  atill  fuitber  north, 
ansny  rise  sbove  20,000  and  a  few  above  84,000 
Deet.  The  loftiest  are  never  on  the  axis  of  the 
Simalsya,  which  is  atill  further  north,  and 
wboae  great  mean  elevation  may  be  judged  of 
from  that  of  the  passes  ovtr  it,  vis. 

X^aakpya  pan    18,0ou  [  Niti    pass       16,800 
I<akhaf      „       18,400     Man*    „  |8,}60 

Baioh        „      17,70«  I 

Kaiai  Tal  )aka  is  6,800  and  Bhim  Tal  4,000; 
Binaar  mountain  it  7,500. 

In  tba  Impteri  none  of  Eaaaoa,  a  daaae 
ftwaat  akirU  tbe  baa*  of  the  moaBtaiiM. — 
^rwer**  Simiilait*  Jfeuntaitu,  p.  637- 
VaJMUs't  atoii,    CampbtS,  p.   &6.    Sooitr 

Wtui  TAOSMOM. 
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efaamars,  one  family  having  one  wife,  tbe  elder 
brother  being  the  more  special  haaband.  It  ia 
called  Koorpa. 

The  tract  of  country  belonging  to  Boseliar, 
lies  on  both  banka  of  theSutlej.  hnn  1st.  81^  15' 
to  SS<>  4/  and  from  long.  77"  W  to  78*  »'. 
It  runs  in  a  N.  E.  aad  S.  W.  direotioB,  j»d  tke 
habiiable  part  seldom^  exoeeda  eight  miles  in 
breadth.  The  mean  number  of  inhsbltimts  to-. 
a  house  in  various  parts  of  Kuaawer  is  aix. 
Polyandry,  nr  a  plurality  of  h.iabands,  prevails, 
also,  in  Chinese  Tirtary'  and  in  the  hilly  tracts 
towards  the  pUins.  Besides  tliis  drawback  on 
tbe  increase  of  the  population,  there  is  another 
peculiar  lo  (Chinese  Tartary  and  the  adjoining 
countries  ;  that  is,  celibacy,  H'bioh  is  professed 
by  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  in  some 
villages  the  monks  or  lamas  and  nuns  form 
almost  half  the  popnlatioo.  A  tribe  of  Hung- 
rang  Tnrtnrs  occupy  378  square  miles. 

Sootunle  is  a  name  given  to  the  Tartars  b^ 
the  people  of  liower  Kunawer.  They  also  call 
the  TarUrs  Zhad,  also  Bhotiali,  and  their 
country  is  called  Bhot  and  Baolunt.  These 
Tartars  differ  greatly  in  appearance  from  the 
people  of  Lower  Kunawer.— H./.  et.  T.p- 191, 
190,  t06. 

Dard. — A  race  bing  along  the  Indus,' 
to  the  westward  of  Ladak,  who  Speak  three 
distinct  dialects  and  they  use  the  Persian  cha- 
racter in  irriting  Dndu,   the  tliree  dialects  of  ' 
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wliieli  are  called  Shina,  Khajanah  and  Arniya. 
The  Shina  dialect  is  apoken  by  the  peoples  of 
Aster,  Gilgit,  and  lower  down  in  Cbelas,  Darel, 
Kohli  and  Palas  on  both  banks  of  the  Indns. 
The  KhajanS)  by  the  people  of  Hunsn  and 
Nager  and  the  Amiya  in  Tasan  and  Chitral. 
Astor  has  an  area  of  1 ,600  square  miles,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indas.  Qilt^it,  in  Thi- 
betan, Gyilgyid,  has  an  area  of  2,500  square 
miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  The 
Dard  or  Durd  are  supposed  by  Vigne  to  be  the 
Badicffi    {^aSixtu)    of    Herodotus,    and     the 

?eople  who  now  occupy  the  country  called 
^ardu. 
Bun  or  Boon. — ^Amongst  the  Scythic  tribes 
who  have  secured  for  themselves  a  niche  with 
the  thirty-six  races  of  India,  is  the  Hun,  At 
what  period  this  race  so  well  known  by  its 
ravages  and  settlement  in  Europe,  iavaded  India, 
we  know  not-  D'Anville,  quoting  Gosmas,  the 
traveller,  informs  us,  that  the  white  Huns  occu- 
pied the  north  of  India  ;  and  it  is  most  proba- 
ble a  colony  of  these  found  their  way  into 
Saurashtra  and  Mewar. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Ohumbal,  at  the  ancient  Barolli,  that  tradition 
aasigns  a  residence  to  the  Hooa  ;  and  one  of  the 
celebrated  temples  at  that  place,  called  the 
SengarChaori,  is  the  marriage  hall  of  the  Hoon 
prioce,  who  is  also  declared  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  lordship  on  the  opposite  bank, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Bhynsror.  In  the  twelfth  oentury  the  Hun 
must  have  possessed  consequence^  to  occupy  the 
place  he  holds  iti  the  chronicle  of  the  princes 
of  Gaserat.  The  race  is  not  extinct.  One  of 
the  most  intelligf^nt  of  the  living  bards  of  In- 
dia pointed  out  the  residence  of  some  in  a  village 
on  the  eatnary  of  the  Myhie,  though  degraded 
find  tnixed  with  other  claasea. — Tod'sEajaithan, 
Vol.  Lp.  109;  110. 

Bisahur, — This  range  of  mountains,  an 
pffshoot  of  the  Western  Qimiilayas,  extends  for 
almost  sixty  xsy\t%  frpm  the  lofty  cluster  of 
Jumnotri  peaks  to  the  Sutlej  below  Shaivil. 
The  Bisafaur  peaks  range  in  hci|^hts  f^om 
16,982  to  20,9 16  feet,  the  highest  being  the 
peaks  of  Jumnotri.  Its  passes  are  from  14,83  i^^ 
to  16,035  fe^t  in  height.  The  great  mt^ss  of 
tliis  range  is  granite*  The  people  speak  a 
Hindi  dialect.  The  natives  of  Busahir,  Sookeyt- 
mundee  and  ]Slu1u,  in  the  Kohistan  pf  Jhul- 
lundh^ur,  have  all  sallow  complexions  and  seem 
all  of  the  same  ri^ce^ 

ChUas* — This  coi\ntry  is  bounded  ot)  the 
north  by  (he  ludus  river,  on  the  south  by  the 
watershed  of  the  ridge  oVer  Looloosn/  Lake, 
on  the  east,  by  tl^e  n^at^rshed.  ol  the  aa^e 
ridge  as  above  Looloosur  Lake  culminating  in 
the  lofty  peak  of  Munga  Parbut  ;  the  Astor 
l^andary  marches   with  Clilaa  h«re,  on  the 


west  to  a  point  beyond  the  village  of.  S^xm^ 
where  the  Indua  tdcea  a  turn  to  Uie  aoath-weit. 
Chilas  affords   good  paaturaae  bat  lies  under 
snow  for   a  considerable  portion  of  the  yetr. 
The  Sheen   claiming  an  Arab  descent  ire  the 
proprietary  and  governing  elaas;    Crime  is  me, 
women   have   more  liberty    and    power  thaa 
among   mahomedan    tribes,     and  breaches  of 
ohastiiy  aire   punished   by    death.    They  were 
visited  in  1866  by  Dr.  I^eitner  at  the  reqaeit 
of  the   Bengal   Asiatic  Society.    Their  lia- 
guage  seems  distinct  from    Pushtoo,  Petsfia 
and  Hindi   and   is   not  understood   by  their 
neighbours  the  Syudraoe,   who  inhabit  Darreif 
and  Tankeer  to  the  west  of    Gilgit.   Aeeord- 
ins^  to  their  own  tx«ditione,   the  inhabitaati 
of  Ghilas  were'  conquered  aboat  the  middle  of 
the  18th  eeniury,   and  converted  to  the  maho- 
medan faith*     Up  to  about  1 840,  the  Kahgbaa 
Syuds  received'  quantiliea  of   gold  dust  as  le- 
ligious  dues   from    the  people  of  Chilas,  bat 
when  the  Synds,    aided  by  the  Sikhs,  failed  ia 
an  attack  on  ChiUs,  the  dues  were  abandooed. 
A  second  attack   by  the  Sikh  nation  was  sve- 
cessful  and  a  email  annual  tribute  of  8  tdlahs  of 
gold  dust  and  100  goats  ia  paid  to  the  Oaak* 
mere  durbar. 

Gilgit. — A  territory  in  lat.  85**  K.,  and 
long.  14c^  E.  The  Indus  river  ruDsthrongti 
it  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.  It  is  on  the  sontiiem 
declivity  of  the  Hindu  Kusb,  betveeo 
Chitral  on  the  west,  and  Baltistan  (LitUe 
Tibet)  on  the  east.  In  the  Bunnu  raO^ 
there  are  races  intermixed,  of  whom  nay 
be  noticed  the  Durdu  of  Gilgit  aail 
Chelas.  According  to  Burnea,  the  mir  of 
Badakhshani  the  chief  of  Darwaz  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oxus,  and  the  chiefs  eastward  of  Bar^ 
waz  who  occupy  the  provincea  of  Kalub- 
Shughnan  and  Wakkan,  north  of  the  Oxoi, 
also  the  hill  states  of  Chitral,  Giljit  and  Iskardo 
are  all  hfcld  by  chiefs  who  claim  a  OrMMa 
descent.  The  whole  of  the  princes  who  dais 
descent  from  Alexander  are  Tajik  who  iabshit- 
ed  the  country  before  it  waa  oyemm  by  Tads 
or  Tartar  tribes.  To  the  west  beyond  Baiti 
the  people  of  Astor,  Gilgit  and  Hunan  Nafitf 
speak  different  dialects  of  Dardo,  vhile  tha 
Kashmir  people  have  their  own  pecntiar  iar 
guage.  The  Bulti  people  of  LitUe  Tibet,  m 
that  Ladak,  Iskardo,  Khopabi,  Purik  Napy^ 
OiiKi.i  and  Astor  are  diatinet  Tibets.  Bw$K 
Bokhara.  See  Kabul,  Kuah,  Ladak  Stt» 
Tibet. 

BQlar  M^uniains, '^The  Bi<KQntabaof  Balli 
extend  for  800  milea,  from  the  aonroea  of  ^ 
Gilgit  and  Taaan  rit^rs,  in  TS^"  to  ibeff 
E.  jL.«  the  source  of  the  Nubra  river.  I^ 
producea  much  gold.    The  hiaher      "'^ 
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See  Badakfthan  Himalaya,  India  Kara-koram 
Meuntnina.    Tibet* 

RongdOy  meaning  the  district  of  defiles  is  an 
elevated  district  on  the  bend  of  the  Indus,  and 
CO  the  frontier  of  the  Gilgit  and  Hasora  coun- 
tries. It  is  to  the  westward  of  Haiti  and  has 
an  area  of  1,440  square  tniles.  It  is  about 
8,000  f^t  above  the  sea,  the  mean  of  its  vil- 
lages being  6,200  feet.  The  people  are  of 
Tibetan  hnbiis. 

^iti  und  Hungrang  are  two  valleys.  That  of 
the  PHi  river  is  entered  from  Kuuawer  by  the 
Hungrang  pass,  elevated  14,800  feet:  the  Parang 
jpnss  is  18,500  and  leads  over  the  range  dividing 
the  Parang  from  thePitl  rivers.— JST./  «.2'.223. 
*  BrUUh  India,  on  the  north,  runs  on  the 
Chinese  frontiers  with  Bntan  :  further  west,  is 
separated  by  Nepal  and  Sikkim  and  ttiil  fur- 
ther Ladak  runs  with  the  British  provini*es  of 
Spiti  and  Lahul  and  the  Sikh  Provinces. 

Tie  Therai,  is  a  forest  or  jungle  tract  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya.  No  two  climates  and  loca- 
tions can  be  more  dissimilar  than  those  of  the 
hills  and  Terai,  and  no  races  are  more  distinct  in 
their  habits,  manners  and  aptitudes  than  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  hills  and  those  of  this  jungle  belt  be- 
lovr.  There  is  little  or  no  Terai  or  forest  belt  north- 
west of  the  Saharunpur  district  and  the  Dehra 
Dhoon,  but,  thence  eastwards,  this  belt 
stretches  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  through 
Rohilcund,  Ondh  and  the  Bengal  frontier 
up  toAssam,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Oudh 
Terai  was  transferred  to  the  Nepalese.  Dr. 
Campbell  describes  the  people  of  the  Nepal 
Terai,  as  a  vast  assemblage  of  bastard  hiudus. 
— Campbell,  pp.  47,  50. 

Th'tru,  is  a  very  important  forest  tribe,  who 
occupy  all  the  Terai  from  eastern    Rohilcund 
all  along  the  frontiers  of  Oudh  into  Gorukpur, 
keeping  exclusively  to  the  Terai  and  forest  and 
living  where  no  one  else  can  live.     In  physical 
appearance   and    manners  they   are  extremely 
like  the  Boksa,  but  are  a  Urger,  more  settled 
and  less  savage  tribe.    Tbey  are  not  particu- 
larly  dark^  but  in   addition   to  the  ordinary 
breadth*  and  flatness    of  face    have    the  eye 
like  the    Chinese    form.     They  are   shy  and 
tiaiid,    but  tVank  atid  truthful,  and  are  good 
cultivators,    with  simple    implements,     Mr. 
Campbell  is  doubtful  whether  they  belong  to 
llie     Negrito  or  an  Indo-Chinese  stock.     The 
Tharu   all  speak  Hindi,  their   general    style 
aa^^gests  a  resemblance  to  the  Sontal,  and  to 
the  tribes  of  the  Central  Hills,  they  have  the 
aanae  simple  ways  and  the  same  belief  in  Bbuts 
and  familiar  spirits  and  there  are  many  names 
of  places'  in    the  hill   country  of   Bhagulpur 
aixnilar  to  those  of  the  Tharu   country.    The 
l^oksa    and   Tharu    are   separated  from    the 
Tibetan  tribes  by  a  great  tract  of  very  difli- 
calt  country,  occupied  l^  Arian  races,  and  their 
locality  in  the  Dehra  Dhoon  is  many  hundred 


miles  from  the  lowlands  of  the  Brahmapatrai 
which  are  occupied  by  Indo^Cbineae  racea. 

Nepal,  a  kingdom  in  the  Central  Himalayai 
extends  for  500  miles  along   the  Himalaya^ 
from     the    western    extremity     of    Bikkim 
to    the    eastern  border  of    Kumaon,    from 
which  it  is  separated   by  the  river  Kali.     Its 
capital,  Kathmandhu,  is  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  plains  of 
India,    The  position  of  the  axis  of  the  Hima- 
laya at  this  part  of  the  range,  has  not  been 
traced  \   but  two  giant  masses  projeot  from  the 
axis  towards  the  Indian  plain,  the  culminating 
peaks  of  which  forma  conspicuous  feature  from 
Kathmandu  and  even  from  the  Gangetic  plain 
so  that  their  elevation  has  been  correctly  detin:-* 
mined, — that  of  Dhawalgiri  being  1^7,600  feet 
and  that  of  Grossainthan  24,700  feet*    By  these 
masses,  the  whole  of  Nepaul  is  divided  into 
three  great  river  basins  that  of  the  Karnali  or 
Oogra  to  the  westward,  thst  of  the  Qandak  in 
the  centre  and  that  of  the  Kosi  or  Aran  to  the 
eastward.   Sheopore  on  the  watershed  betweea 
the  Oandakand  theKasi^is  upwards  of  10,000* 
feet.    jVe^anies  betwixt  the  27th  and  87th 
parallels   of  latitade,  separated  from  Tibet  by- 
the  Himalaya  mountains  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  British  territoiy.     The  mytholo* 
gical  history  of  Nepal  like  that  of  Ksshmii^ 
commences  with  the  defecation  of  the  valley^ 
for  ages  full  of  water,  by  a   mun>,  ealled  Nai 
muni,  (whence  the  name  of  the  country  Naipala,> 
whose  descendants  swayed  the  country  500 
years. 

The  first  authentic  histoiy  is  B.  C.  844  (?). 
years- ' 

Then  th<d   Kerrat   tribe  of  eastern  mouur 
taineersB.  C.  646. 

Then  the  Surya  vansa  race  of  rnlera  B.  C. 
178. 

Tlie  Ahir»  or  original  sovereigns  began  ia 
A.  D.  43. 

The  Neverit  dynasty  was  restored  in  A.  IK 
470.  It  was  one  of  this  dynasty,  Hag- 
hoba  deva,  who  in  A.  D.  880,  introduced  the 
use  of  the  Samvat  era  into  Nepal.  Ia  the 
Newer  year  731,  A.  D.  1,600,  Jaya  Eksha 
Mull  (or  Jye  Kush  Mull)  divided  Patau,  Khat- 
mandu,  Banepa  and  Bhatgaon  between  bis 
daughter  and  three  sons,  and  one  of  the  Bhat« 
gaon  race,  in  A.D.  1721,  Raiget  Mails,  formed 
an  alliance  wiih  the  Qurkha  race  which  ended  in 
his  own  subversion  and  finally   in  that  of  all 

Nepal- 

The  Qurkhali  dynasty,  descended  from  the 
Udayapur  Rajpoots,  occupied  Kemaon  and 
Noa  kot  for  six  or  eight  centuries  prior  to 
their  conquest  of  Nepal  in  A.  D.  1768. 
The  valley  of  Nepal  intervenes  between  the 
snowy  ran^e  and  the  viilley  6f  tbe  Oanges. '  It 
is  occupied  by  several  races,  of  whom  the 
Newar  were  the  prior  holders.    Its  divisions 
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$rt  JiimUi,  Gurkha,  Nepali  Makwarpur  and 
Moru^.  Khatmanday  the  capital,  ia  ealled 
ibf  tke  Newar,  Ti-daiae,  whilst  tha  ParbaUiah 
pr  moiuitaiiMan  oall  it  KuUipur.  Tha  lands  of 
Kqpanl  proper  are  onltif  atad  aimott  without  ex* 
oeptioii  by  the  Newar  who  arrange  themaelves 
into  atTeral  oaatee  and  ocdere,  and  their  pea« 
aaatry  iifto  first*  second,  third  and  foarth  dassea. 
The  Parbattiah  tribe,  called  Dherwar. 
adtiTata  tha  weatemlanda  at  Nurkale,  &o, 
Jbuongst  the  Nepauleie,  the  hinda  distinctioa 
preriik  of  brahaian  and  khetri  with  their 
▼arioua  attb<-di?i8ionay  via*  of  Newar  oonfined 
absosl  to  the  vaUajr  of  Nepal ;  the  Dherwar 
and  Margi,  the  faotbandaen  and  fiahermea  of 
iha  western  districis ;  and  the  Bhotiah  who 
occupy  generally  Kaehar,  ihongh  some  families 
aie  planted  ia  (ha  <lower  U^ds*  The  Bhama 
are  said  io  he  aeparatists  Irom  tiia  Newar,  who 
-shafe  their  heada  like  tha  Bhotiah.  To  the  east- 
'ward  of  Nepauli  aome  diatricta  are  occupied  by 
4he  Umbo*  the  Naggankot  and  others.  The 
great  aboriginal  alod^  of  the  inhaWtanta  of  the 
mountains  eaat  of  the  riter  Kali,  as  in  Nepaui, 
4$  Mongol :  tha  martial  alaeaesof  Nepaui  are  the 
%hU)t  Kagorand  Ourung^  eaoh  compriaing  a 
iiery  auoieroua  dan  er  'race  variously  sub- 
divided* The  fiiyiariah  who  apedc  tha  Khaa 
l^nguaget  ^^  descendants  aaoro  or  leas  pure 
^r  Bigputa  and  other  Kbetria.  The  Che|lang, 
Haigtt  and  Cusundu  are  three  tribes  residing 
«nongst  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  valley. 

The  better  known  Nepaui  tribes  nre  the 


Newar. 
Farbuttiah 
Dberwara 
tiargi, 
€hepang.  or 
trhetang 
Limbu* 


Naggankot. 

Haigu  or  Haiyu 

Bhotiah. 

Bhamah. 

Khas. 

Ghorka. 


Magor. 

Murung. 

Elthariah. 

Kuaundu. 

L'hopa. 

Xepcba. 


The  people  of  Nepaui,  amongst  tbemaekes 
recognize  the  following  distinot  raoea :— 

Oooroong^  prindpally  re^rabeep. 
Gallia^  rear  buffaloes  chiefly. 
JTofnt,  blacksmiths. 
Barhi^  tanners. 
'  JTewar^  shop-keepers. 
Jhmai^  tailors  (Dome). 

ifoarmi,  Taika,  Mungar,  Brahman^  Ekum- 
boo,  Nin^o^  chiefly  cultivators. 

Katmandu  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Bhagmutty  and  Bishmutty,  and  oon- 
^m^  population  of  10,009  inhaMtanta.  A 
tnidition  ia  current  in  Nepal  that  the  yalky 
of  Katmandu  was  at  some  former  period  a  lake, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  ssy  in  which  cbaracter  it 
would  have  appeared  the  most  beautiful  The 
valley  of  Nepal  ia  dmoat  unrivaUed  in  its 
fertility,  supporting,  as  it  does  in  comfort  and 
plenty,  a  population  of  400,000  inhabitants, 
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being  800  persona  to  the  sqaare  mik. 
Throughout  its  whole  length  and  breadth  acts 
stone  ia  to  be  found :  it  is  well  watered ;  ito 
temperature  ia  delightful,  the  thermometer  hi 
the  hotteat  month  addom  reaches  7(^,  ia  the 
coldest  never  falls  below  80^. 

In  phonology  the  Nepaui  languages  hive  a 
strong  resemblance  to  ^ch  other  and  to  tha 
Abor.  The  Lepoha  is  mpre  Tibetan  in  iU 
terminala  than  the  others,  having  aboat  70  pa 
cent,  (tf  consonants,  as  forming  no  less  than  1 4. 

S(>-Khaii$,  ^'anything,*'  beoomea  Aam.  Tke 
Serpa  reaemblea  the  Tibetan  (spoken),  hariag 
.  about  84  per  cent,  of  nearly  the  asma  eoaio- 
ntfita.  The  other  languagea  are  mors  voealieb 
All  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  asmh, 
with  tha  e&ception  of  Snnwar  and  Uagar.  Is 
Sunwar,  Gurung,  and  Newar,  m  is  ahaeni  or 
rare,  Newari  ia  the  moat  vocalic  of  tha  vbola, 
»g  and  m  beiflig  almoat  the  only  eonaoaaotal 
terminala. 

In  thus  possessing  labial  finals^  the  Nepd 
group  is  more  consonantal  than  the  eait  Gaa* 
getic  languagee,  induding  Abor.  In  their  piKH 
netic  demeata  Seipa  and  Lepdia  roNBUa 
Tibetan    (spoken). 

KAm,  §l  dominant  race  in  Nepal,  aeeonfing 
to  Mann,  outcaste  military  tribes. 

The  Gwrkha  u  the  ruling  trihe  in  Nepaal, 
They  are  moatly  of  Arian  origin  and  daim  to  ha 
Ri^puta  but  Mr.  Hodgson  saya  they  are  hsslarl 
brahmsns,  deacendanta  of  brahman  immignuiti 
and  women  of  the  hillSi 

The  OkorhOj  aaid  to  be  of  mixed  eri|;iB 
by  the  Cuineae  called  Ku-ruKa«li,  are  a  hnm 
and  fierce  race,  there  can  be  no  daatt 
of  the  warlike  character  of  the  Qhorfca.  Not 
only  are.  they  brave  and  akflfnl  sddicnb 
but,  for  a  barbarous  nation,  thi^y  are  woBde^ 
fully  advanced  in  the  art  of  fabrieatiag  tfca 
implements  of  war  :  thiry  caat  their  ova  aid- 
nnnoe,  manufacture  their  own  mnaketa,  sM, 
powder,  and  cartridge-boxea;  in  fact,  evwy 
instrument  or  weapon  used  in  dviliied  waifat 
is  lunnufaetured  in  Nepaui,  often  d/Mif 
enouKh,  but  the  mere  Caot  of  thetf  hotg 
capable  of  being  used,  and  naad  sM 
effect,  is  highly  CBcditablo  to  the  ti^Mliy 
of  the  <3huiks.  The  Ghuiica  are  tha  eoa* 
querors  of  Nepaui,  and  now  ooei^  tts 
army ;  they  have  grants  of  land  called  jsgUrs^ 
on  whidi  they  live  when  not  aotuaib  ea  mh 
vice.  They  are  a  handscne  and  iadepedW 
race,  priding  themsdves  upon  Bot  being  aUi1> 
do  anything  but  fight ;  and  have  a  firn  ad 
aometimea  noble  carriage  like  tha  Tjiahii 
The  Ohurka,  and  Bhutani,  on  the  East  sad  if 
Lahttli  and  Kaoawari  on  tha  w«st,|ad^ 
amonfl^st  tha  valleys  of  the  (linahgw,  sn^l^ 
cording  to  Cunningham,  miaed  sacesit  ^^"^ 
the  BtiQt  family  of  Tibet  and  <ke  IfeA 
race  of  the    south,    la  ftatwra  and  %P» 


th0  iri}6   Gurkha   «re   always  lingular    and  r 
ieiiiarkable»    from    their    broad    Chinese  or 
TartaJ^Iike  physiognomy^  the  sinall  eyes,  fiat 
nose,  and    meagre  whiskers,  as  well   as  the 
stout  square   make    and  sturdy  limbs.    The 
Gurkha  in  eyery  description  of  costume,  and  in 
ill  degr^  of  raggedness,  are  to  be  seen  mingled, 
witk   inhabitants  of    Kumaon,    Sirmore,  and 
Garwhal.     In  1792,  the  Goorkha  race  master* 
ed  the  whole  of  the  valley  of   Nepal,  and  the 
kill  oottiitry  from  Sikhim  to    the  Gogra  and  a 
party  of  them  crossed  the   Himalaya,  and  ap- 
peared  suddenly   before    Teeshoo    Loomboo. 
The  Llama  and  priests  hastily  evacuated  their 
ooayenta,  and  fled  to  Lhassa,  and  the  pUce  was 
plundered  by  the   Goorkha,  who  retired  im* 
mediately    with    their    booty.     The    Tibetans 
api>lied  to  uhiqa  fgr    aid,    and    an  army  was 
collected  for  the  punishment  of  this'  act  of  un- 
proroked  -outrage.    The   Goorkha  submitted 
unconditionally    to    the  Chinese    commander, 
who  imposed  a  tribute  and  triennial  mission  to 
Pekin,  besides  restitution  of  all  the  booty  taken 
at  Teeshoo  Loomboo,  and  he  took  hostages  for 
the    performance  of  these   stipulations.    The 
rajah  of  Sikhim  was  at    the  same  time  taken 
under  Chinese  pi^otection.     Checked  ^wards 
the  east  by  these  events,  the  Goorkha  extend- 
ed    their   dominion    westward,     subjugating 
Kumaon,  Sirinugur,  and  all  the  hill  country  to 
the  Suttej.    When  Lord  Hastings  commenced 
hie  administration,  theif  dominion  extended  aa 
fmr  MB  the  river  Teesta  to  the  East,  and  west- 
wmr4  ^  the  Sutlej^  thus  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  strong  country  in  the  mountainous  tract 
wliieh  atr^tches    on   the    northern    borders  of 
India,  between  that  and  the  highlands  of  Tar- 
tary*     They  had  acquired  these  territories  dnr- 
ihK  the  preceding  50  years,  from  many  disunit- 
ed hill    chiefs  whom    they  dispossessed,  exter- 
BDifiating  the  families  as  each  raja   fell  before 


JVke  HaigUy  ike  OiepangyVni  the  Kumndu  are 
Ihros  vneiviiised  Bhot  tribcw  who  dwell  amid  the 
forests  of  the  central  region  of  Nepal,  to 
westward  of  the  great  valley  ;  they  dwell  in 
numbers  and  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature. 
have  no  apparent  affinity  with  the  civil- 
rmees  of  that  country,    but  live  in  huts, 
_  of  tfa^  branehes  of  trees,  on  wild  fruits 

md  the  produce  of   the  chase.    The  Chepang 
altglit,  but  not  actually   deformed   though 
lerge  beBies.  Mr.  Hodgson  says  they  are 
^  Moa^   deseent«    Their  language  is  akin 
K>-  4l»ai  of  the  Lhopa*    The  Chepang,  Haiyn, 
Kasnnda    seem  to   belong  to   the  Bawat 

«p  of  frontier  populations.    They  are  named 

^  tmXp  Hodgson  as  Dorre,  Denwar  and  Bramho, 
P^^<ih-lir.  Latham  believes  to  be  the  same  aa 
ro,  bhangur,  and  possiblty  Brahman.  They 
the  districts  where  the  soil  is  molstj  the 
hot  and  the  efiufia  ttitf matiCi 


INDIA; 

Offami^  a  Chinese  military  iribei  a  popular 
tion,  whose  language  Mr.  Hodgson  treats  as 
Sifan. 

Gyarung  or  Gyartrnff-bo^  a  powerful  nation 
consisting  of  eighteen  banners,  at  present  ac'* 
knowledging  the  supremacy  of  China.  Each 
tribe  has  iis  special  denominiition.  The  name 
seems  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gurung,  a  popala* 
tion  in  Nepal. 

The  Qurvng^  a  pastoral  tribe  living  West  of 
the  Magar  race  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  in 
Nepal  They  breed  sheep,  which  they  use  for 
carriage.  Their  language  is  peculiar,  but  little 
known*  and  used  by  the  buddhist  priests  to 
propagate  their  religion.  They  eat  beef,  but 
do  not  use  milk.  Tbeir  paganism  is  not  yet 
extinguished,  they  form  a  tribe  or  clan  or  race 
in  Nepaul,  and  along  with  the  Krat  and  Magar, 
also  oif  Nepaul,  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
Nepaul  army.  These  three  tribes  are  said  to 
differ  only  in  their  religion,  according  as  it 
combines  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  hindn 
opinions  with  those  of  budilhisnu 

The  Jarya  are  a  tribe  of  Nepal,  south  of  the 
Gurung.  with  whom  they  intermarry*  They 
are  hindu  in  creed  and  manners.  They  may 
pertain  to  the  Gurung,  Magar  or  Newer  tribes. 
The  Newer  were,  however,  the  prior  holders  of 
Nepaul  and  the  divisions  are  the  Gurkha,  Mak< 
warpur  and  Mornng. 

Magar^  a  Bhot  race  oocnpying  in  Nepaul^ 
the  lower  levels  on  the  banks  of  the  Kali,  they 
use  a  monosyllabic  language,  like  the  Tibetans, 
Chinese,  Burmese  and  Siamese.  The  alphabet 
is  of  Indian  origin;  they  abstain  from  beefi 
drink  to  excess,  have  an  Indian  prieathood* 
They  are  divided  into  twelve  thtm^  supposed 
to  be  descendants  of  1 2  different  male  ancesi* 
tors.  They  do  not  marry  in  their  own  thum* 
This  practice  occurs  in  Australia^  North  and 
South  America,  Africa  and  Europe.  They 
reside  in  the  valleys. 

Kiraia,  aboriginal  tribes  in  Nepaul. 
JI.  T.  Prinsepf  Eyerton'$  Journal  of  a 
Winter's  Tow  in  India,  Vol,  J,  p.  177. 
Prineep'i  Tibet^  TarUry  and  Mongolia^  p»  18. 
Fr<uer*8  Himalaya  Mouniaim^  p.  228.  Ols- 
pkanfe  Journey,  p.  85  to  87.  /oumaZ  </  Ma 
Indian  Archipelago,  Noi,  IV  and  F.  April 
and  ^ay  1853,  p^  \%Z.  W.  W.  Hu/nier. 
Cunningham.  CampbeU,  p,  148.  OHphantM 
Thomoi  Prinsepj  p.  270.  Sir  John  Share  im 
Load.  A:  Trana.  VoL  m.  ZO.-^Jk'.  3im4.^ 
Hook.  f.  eL  an.  p.  183<I8a. 

Litniu,  called  by  the  Lepch%  Chnngj  a  partly 
budd'hist  partly  brahminical  border  raoa  ba« 
tween  Nepd  and  Sikkim,  A  hardy  hardwoikieg 
tribe.  Tney  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  grait 
and  feed  cows,  pigs  and  poultry,  their  huts  are 
made  of  split  bamboo,  and  tha  roofs  of  leavai 
of  the  wiU  ginger  and  eardamnmt  guyed  dowp 
with  rattans.   They  drink  to  exoess.  According 
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to  Dr.  Campbell  the  Idmhoo  is  more  p!«ii8tfig 
to  the  ear  than  the  Lepcha,  being  labial  and 
paUtal-  The  Limboo,  Sunwar  and  Ghepang 
possess  a  small  Mongolian  type,  8tron<rest  in 
the  Limboo,  and  their  lanicnage  is  referable 
to  either  the  Tibetan  or  Indian  standard.— 
LcUkanCs  Ethnology, 

TAe  Ronff,  the  Khcmpa  or  Kamba  and  Ike 
Limhu  are  people  from  different  parts  of  Tibet, 
All  these  people  have  powerful  frames,  but  are 
idle. — Campbell^  p,    148. 

SUMm  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Teesta 
river,  which  with  its  tribntariea  drain  the  whole 
territory.  Its  great  tributary  la  the  Ranjit  river 
which,  at  first  separated  by  a  mountain  ran«:e» 
joins  it  from  the  west,  flowing  for  a  short  dis- 
tance parallel  to  the  plains,  through  a  deep 
ravine  not  1 ,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the 
north  of  a  transverse  ran^i^e  elevated  78,000 
feet.  Being  opposite  to  the  gangetic  valley,  it 
is  open  to  the  full  force  of  the  monsoon,  its  rains 
therefore  are  heavy  almost  nninterrupttfd  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  dense  fog  and  a  saturated 
atmosphere.  The  rainy  winds  sweep  almost  with- 
out interruption  up  to  the  base  of  Kanchinjanga, 
(28,178  feet)  the  loftiest  mountain  and  most 
enormous  mass  of  snow  in  the  world.  The 
snow  level  is  here  1 6,000  feet.  The  two  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  Teesta  river  are  the  Laohen 
and  the  Lachung,  these  run  in  two  valleys 
which  are  separated  by  a  lofty  snowy  range  pro- 
jeoted  to  the  south  west,  the  vall^^ys  are  some* 
what  sheltered  and  the  perpetual  snow  line  rises 
to  above  18,000  feet.  Prom  the  level  of  the  sea 
to  an  elevationVf  id,000  feet,  Sikkim  is  covered 
with  dense  forest  of  tall  umbraseous  trees. 
At  10,000  feet  on  the  summit  of  Tanulo,  yew 
appears.  There  are  in  Sikkim  about  2,770 
species  of  flowering  plants  and  150  ferns* 
In  the  Darjeling  district,  in  addition  to  the 
Europeans,  hindus  and  roahomedans  from 
the  plainsj  the  population  consists  of  Ne- 
palese  ;  of  the  Bhoteah  from  Bhutnn,  Tibet 
find  Sikkim ;  of  the  Lepcha  and  Mechi  who  are 
considered  the  prior  occupants  of  Sikkim. 
The  Baj-bungslii  of  Sikkim  are  the  Koch  or 
Kooch  race,  of  the  same  descent  as  the  rajah  of 
dooeh  Bahar,  on  which  account  they  call  them- 
selves Rnjbungsi.  In  the  plains  of  Sikhim,  the 
•Rajbufigsi  and  Bengali  are  in  equal  numbers. 
The  Meehi  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  Terai, 
which  lies  under  the  hills.  They  are  a  migra- 
tory race  who  live  by  eultivatiuff  the  virgin 
•oil  They  have  no  caste  distinctions. 
'  The  country  of  Sikkim  and  Daijeling  is  'the 
laud  of  the  Lepcha,  a  Bhot  race  who  are 
hemmed  in  between  the  Newar  and  other  Nepal 
tribes  and  the  L'hopa  of  Bhutan,  on  the  East, 
the  Lepcha  area  being  barely  60  miles  in 
breadth.  His  physiognomy  is  markedly  Mon- 
golian, stature  short,  from  4  feet  5  inches  to 
5  feet  \  face^  broad  and  flat,  nose  depressed,  eye 


oblique,  chin  beardless,  skin  sallow  and  oUre; 
with  a  little  moustaches  on  the  Itpi:  hroai 
ehest  and  strong  armed  but  small  hosed 
with  small  wrists,  hands  and  feet.  The  Lepchi 
is  honest,  timid  and  peaceful  with  mild  ssd 
frank  features.  The  Lepcha  are  a  dirty, 
good  natured  people,  resembling  in  charseter 
the  Mongol  beyond  the  Chinese  wall.  Tbe 
Lepcha  throws  over  him  loosely  a  eottoa 
cloak  striped  with  blue,  white  sod  nd, 
and  uses  an  upper  garment  with  sleevei 
in  the  cold  weather :  a  broad  unibrelta  shaped 
hat  of  leaves  and  a  pent  house  of  leaves  io  tit 
rains.  The  women  dress  in  silk  skirt  and  petti* 
coat,  with  a  sleeveless  woollen  doak.  Tk 
Lepcha  man  carries  a  long,  heavy  and  strufcht 
knife  servini^  for  all  purposes  to  which  a  knib 
can  be  applied.  They  drink  the  Marwa,  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  Eleusine  oorscana.  This 
Murwa  grain  gives  a  drink,  acidulous,  refresh- 
ing and  slightly  intoxicating,  and  not  anliks 
hock  or  sauierue  in  its  flavour.  Their  soa^ 
and  the  music  of  their  bambu  flute  is  aoaoto- 
nons.  They  marry  before  maturity,  the  hri  lei 
beini^  purchased  by  money  or  service  The 
Lepcha,  like  the  Borneo  Dyak,  kindle  a  firs  hf 
the  friction  of  sticks.  The  Lepcha  bom  or 
bury  their  dead.  In  their  food  they  use  moaitaia 
spinach,  feru  tops,  fungi  and  nettles.  Thsir 
ailments  are  small  pox,  goiire,  remittent  lavan 
and  rheumatism* — Jh^  laihaWLB  De$cnfiit$ 
Ethnology- 

Darjeling  has   a  mixed   population  of  As 
Sikkim,  Nepaul  and  Dharma  Bhoteah  slso  kp« 
cha  and  Pahari.     Dr.  A.  Campbell  tells  osthst 
a   gradual   increase   of  population  has  Ufcoi 
place  under  British  rule  ;  from  a  few  seitt^ 
tribes  in  1833  to  upwards  of  60.000  in  187(^ 
Brahmins  and  Rajpoots,  few  in  numher,  wfths 
sanskritic  tongue,  and  an  Indo-European  phy- 
siognomy, eonflned  to  Nepal.     The  Rhu,  H^ 
and  Goorong  a  mixture  of  hindoos  and  Mas- 
golians,  with  features  of  a  type  belonging  la 
the  latter,  oompsratively  free   from  caste  prqs* 
dices  and  speaking  the  Parbutta  dialect.    1% 
are  short  and  squat  highlanders,  and  make  good 
soldiers.     The  Bhoteah,  Lepcha,  and  Mosni 
are  buddhist  and  speak  the  Tibetan  laoKOilBk 
They  are  strong  and  active  and  incliae  atits^ 
to  the  Mongolian  race.     The  Limboo,  Soavif 
and  Chepang  possess  a  small  Mongolisa  ^P^ 
strongest  in  the  Limboo,  and  their  langasg** 
referable    to    either  the  Tibc^n  or  Isdin 
standard.      The   Mechi,   Dhimal  and   Ghvs 
are  lowland  tribes  with  a'Mongolian  physiofN* 
my,  but  are   neither  hindoos,  buddhists  iv 
mahomedans.    The  Tharoo  and  DkunviW 
buddhists  or  mahomedans  with  fair  and  )ii4F 
Mongolian    featares.      The     Bahir,  KM 
Amattt,  Uaralia,  Dhanook  and  Don  ikM^ 
Mongolian,  but  a  dark  race  apeakmg  HMQt 
Bengalee.    The  Koch  or  Bajbongsi  an  f 
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^1  dark  kindoos  inhabitiDg  tlie  Terii  of  Nepal 
and  SikkiflD,  but  who  have  spread  into  British 
territory.  Firing  the  forest  is  so  easy  in  the  dritsr 
months  of  the  yenr,  that  a  good  deal  of  cultiva- 
tioQ  is  met  with  on  the  spurs,  at  and  below 
5,000  feet,  the  level  most  affected  by  the  Lep- 
eha.  Limbo  and  Sikkim  Bhotea.  The  term 
Sikkim  Bhotea  is  applied  to  the  more  recent 
imaiigrants  from  Tbihet,  who  have  settled  in 
Sikkim,  and  are  an  indnstrioof,  well  conducted 
people.  The  Bhotea,  again,  of  Bhotan,  to  the 
eastward,  bear  the  worst  reputation  (and  most 
daaervedly)  of  any  of  the  numerous  people  who 
flock  to  DarjiltDg.  These  should  not  be  oonfoond- 
ed  with  any  other  Bhotean  tribes  of  Thibet,  Sik* 
kini  or  Nepal.  The  mountain  slopes  are  so 
steep,  that  the  spurs,  or  little  shelves,  are  the 
only  sites  for  habitations  between  the  very  rare 
flats  OB  the  river  banks,  and  the  mountain 
ridges,  above  6,000  feet,  beyond  which  elevation, 
ooliivation  is  rarely  if  ever  carried  by  the 
natires  of  Sikkim.  Tne  varieties  of  grain  are 
diflerent,  but  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  kinds  are 
grown  without  irrigation  by  the  Lepcha,  and 
the  produce  is  described  as  eighty,  fold. 
lCo49h  of  this  sueeess  i^  due  to  the  great*  damp^ 
Base  of  the  dimate;  were  it  not  for  this,  the 
cultare  of  the  grain  would  probably  be  aban- 
doned by  the  Lepcha,  who  never  remain 
Ua  mors  than  three  seasons  on  one  spot. 
The  average  r^in  fall  at  Naini  Tal  is  88 
inches,  Naini  Tal  is  elevated  6,500  feet  on 
tbft  laat  spnrs  of  the  Gogar,  overhanging  the 
plaiosof  Bohilkhund.  Aimorah  is  16  miles 
Ibriher  than  Naini  Tal  from  the  plains  and  it 
U  5,500  feet,  but  only  34  in**hfs  of  rain 
Call.  The  fall  at  Daijiltng  is  165  inches, 
Oak  trees,  maple  and  other  monntain 
trees  throw  out  great  knots,  in  the  places 
to  which  the  Balanophora  attach  themselves. 
Tbeea  knots  are  hollowed  out  into  the  wooden 
eups  by  the  Lepcha  of  Thibet.  Some  of  the 
Liepcha  cops  are  supposed  to  be  antiHoles 
to  poieoa  ;  they  are  of  a  peculiar  pale  ooloured 
tprood  and  eoat  a  great  sum,  but  common 
eups  cost  only  id.  or  6d.  Tliey  are  all  import- 
ed into  Thibet  from  the  Himalaya.  The  Lepcha 
liAve  no  caste  distinctions,  but  they  speak  of 
ibemaelves  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the 
flollowing  sections : — 

Sarphoong  ?hoooho, 
XJddinje  Phoocho. 
Thuijokh  Phoocho. 
Sundyang. 
Sugoot. 

Captain  J.  D-  Herbert  when  writing  of  the 
I^apisba  race  describes  them  as  the  same  people 
^liom  he  had  met  with  at  Nailang,  at  Jahnabbi, 
ait  Shipchi  on  the  Sutlc}»  in  Hangarang,  and  at 
Jjmri  in  Ladak.  They  are,  he  says,  in  fact  the 
people  who  hai^e  been  erron^eously  called  Chinese 


Tuneyeld. 
Lucksom, 
Therim. 
SoQgme. 


Tartars  and  an!  in  reality  of  the  same  rac^  as 
the  Tibetans,  being  a  family  of  the  great 
division  of  £leuth  Tartars  or  Kalmuks." 
(Gleanings  of  Science,   p.   939.) 

BhoUn  on  the  N.  E.  of  British  India  is 
situsted  between  L.  S6«  30'  and  28''  N.  and 
L.  SS®  45'  to  n""  W  £.  and  occupies  from 
the  southern  declivities  of  the  great  central 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  the  level 
ground  in  front  of  that  portion  of  their  in- 
ferior chain  wliich  constitutes  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Assam  valley,  eastwards  from 
Sikbim  to  where  the  Brahmaputra  passes 
through  the  mountains.  Bhotan  is  one  of  the 
long  narrow  states  lying  npon  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  .Himalayas;  and  conustsofa 
number  of  rough  transverse  chains  of  hills  at 
ri}(ht  anf(les  to  the  parent  range  which  forma 
the  backbone  6f  Asia.  Between  the  ridges  are 
precipitous  vaUeys,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
of  which  runs  a  mountain  stream. 

ButaM,  is  also  written  Bhotan,  Bhutan  and 
Botan.  The  capital  of  it  is  Tassisudon. 
The  country  is  broken  up  with  valleys  and 
glens  with  overlooking  mountains  covered  with 
snow  in  June  and  July.  The  people  are  styled 
Lhopa,  they  are  agricultural  and  indastrious^ 
employing  artificial  irrigation  on  their  patches 
of  soU  in  the  valleys.  The  Lhopa  are  tall, 
many  being  more  than  6  feet  hish,  and  fairi-r 
than  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Hnir 
black  ;  eye  small,  black,  with  pointed  cornets, 
as  if  artificially  stretched.  Eyebrow  slightly 
shaded.  Eye  lashes  scarce ;  below  the  eyes,  the 
face  is  broadest,  and  rsther  flat,  but  narrow 
from  the  cheekbones  to  the  ohin  ;  this  charac* 
ter  of  the  countenance  being  more  developed 
in  the  cbaraeteristie  Chinese  further  east^  to 
whose  features  this  is  the  first  approach.  The 
Lhopa  is  a  paper  maker,  distiller.  Lhopan  in 
dialect  differs  from  the  true  Tibetan,  in  being 
more  Hindu.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  real 
etboologioal  differences  between  the  Lhopa  and 
the  true  Tibetans  are  small.  The  Isnguage  is 
the  same  from  the  frontier  of  Kafiristan  to  that 
of  Asam.  The  religion  is  the  same  from  Asam 
to  Bulilstan. 

The  people  are  also  styled  Bhooieah  and  are 
a  colonial  branch  of  the  Tibetans^  who  have  ac- 
quired independence.  Bhotan  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tibet ;  on  the  west  by  6ikkim  ;  on 
the  east  by  the  country  of  the  Towsng  rajah, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  British  territory  ;  it  is 
occnpied  by  the  Lhopa  or  Bhotanese,  who  from 
their  unscrupulous  marauding  hsbits,  are  oa 
bad  terms  with  every  one  of  their  neigh* 
hours.  Though  nominally  subject  to  Tibst, 
were  the  annual  tribute  withheld,  it  would  not 
be  enquired  after,  so  anxione  are  the  Tibetans 
to  have  no  dealings  with  the  Bhoteah  who 
used  to  make  the  transmisiion  of  the  yearly  fee 
of  subjection  (a  lew  piecea  of   cloth,  silk,  aud 
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tome  rice)  tbe  excuse  for  a  teries  of  robberies 
and  oafcraj^  on  the  jonrney  to  Lhassa.  For  the 
last  few  years,  however,  all  Bhoteahs  entering 
Tibet  are  disarmed  at  the  frontier,  beyond 
which  the  tribaie-bearers  are  now  permitted  to 
proceed.  The  British  annexed  the  Dooars  of 
Bhotan  from  ihe  Lhopa  iti  I86s,  and  it  is 
hoped  there  may  spring  a  large  and  important 
traide  between  British  India,  Tibet,  and  the 
Western  and  Central  Proyinoes  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  Sikkimese'  hare  less  than  the 
Tibetians,  to  do  with  the  Bboteah,  whom 
ibey  look  upon  as  unsompalous  robbers^  while 
to  tbe  East  the  Towang  rajah  has  to  keep  up 
a  frontier  force  lor  ihe  cspeciAl  purposes  of 
preventing  Ehoieah  raida.  Captain  Gerard 
lays  that  Bhot,  Bootnat^  or  Tibet,  ia  often 
eonfounded  with  Bhootan,  or  the  hilly  country 
south  of  the  Himalaya,  formins  the  Deb  rajah's 
tfoantry,  whinh  lies   between  Teshoo  Loomboo 


Himalaya.  They  are  anMlIer,  less  wutniiu 
and  the  hue  of  their  skin  poissssei  a  deep 
isabelline  tint.  From  the  Utter  drcamstaiiee. 
probably,  they  derive  their  appelktioD,  tke 
term  Changlo  meaning  bUck. 

Ill  western  Bhotan,  the  motttttaia  nsga 
are  lofty  and  rugged  and  the  river  eosnei 
very  deep  and  generally  narrow.  At  Panab, 
the  Fachtt  is  only  3,700  feet  above  tbeua. 
The  mountain  mans  which  descends  fnm 
the  axis  of  th  e  Himalaya,  to  separate  ths  Mo* 
nas  from  tHe  Subanairi,  attains  an  deralioi  of 
at  least  84,000  feet  as  far  south  as  Utitude  %9^, 
Three  peaks  upon  this  are  visible  fron  tiis 
Khasia  mountains,  and  spurs  deaoendiag  fram 
it  were  ascended  to  an  devatioo  of  aeariy 
12,000  feet  by  Mr.  Booth  in  1849,iBadia- 
triot  N.  of  Biahnatb,  in  upper  issam,  vhieh  is 
inhabited  by  a  race  called  Dupbh.— JKMibr 
/.  ei.T.p   1 76.— JVoaer'a  Himalaya  Mm- 


and   Lhassa  and  the  plains.    The  lower  bills    tai/Uj  pagta  935|  886.   Capt,  Gerarii  AtcomA 


are  not  called  Bhotan,  west  of  the  Tons. 
Turner  says  (Embauiff  p^  8*1-5)  the  Bbo* 
teeah  have  invariably  black  hair,  which  it  is 
their  fashion  to  cut,  close  to  the  head.  Tbe 
eye  is  snail,  bh»k,  with  long  pointed  comers, 


ofKfmawur^p.  100.  Tmmtr'^MwAauy^p  845, 
Journal  cf  ika  Indian  Arekipdago^  Not.  IV 
aad  v.,  April  and  M9^,  1853,  p.  198.    See 
India,  p.  338. 
i>o«i,  ia  the  great  belt  of  forest  land  ioterfss* 


aa  though  stretched  and  extended  by  artifieial  ing  between  the  mountains  and  the  plaios  ire 
■leans.  Their  eyelashes  are  so  thin,  as  to  be  tribes  whose  characters  are  scarcely  yst  ksoim. 
aoaroely  perceptibte»  and  the  eyebrow  is  but  '  One  of  these  tbe  black  curiy  tmiredDomssftiie 
slightly  shaded.  Bdow  the  e>es,  is  the  broad-  Nortb  west  provinces  are  generally  regarded  n 
est  part  of  the  face,  which  is  rather  flat,  and  '  a  remnant  of  the  original  stock  whish  tlM  ii- 
narrows  from  the  cheekbones  to  the  chin,  a  tmding  Arians  displaced, 
eharaoter  of  countenance  appearing  first  to  take  I  The  Dhimal  of  the  eastern  portisn  of  the 
its  rise  among  Tartar  tribM,  but  is  by  far  more  Turai,  are  estimated  at  about  1S,000  lOib. 
strongly  marked  in  the  Chinese.  Their  skins  They  are  intermixed  with  the  Bodo  and  lie  bt- 
•rt  remarkably  smooth,  md  most  of  them 
arrive  at  a  very  advanced  age,  before  they  can 
bosat  even  the  earliest  rudiments  of  a  beard  : 
they  cultivale  whiskers,  but  the  best  they  pro- 


duce are  of  a  scanty  straggling  growth.  Many  of 
these  mountaineers  are  more  than  six  feet  high, 
and  their  complexion  is  not  so  dark  by  several 
shades  as  that  of  the  European    Portuguese. 

Tke  Lhopa  race  are  quarrelsome  and  cruel 
but  not  brave* 

The  Chanfilo,  are  a  Tibetan  race,  a  branch  of 
the  Lhopa  of  Bootan.  The  Changlo  dialect  has 
a  coasideirabh)  attount  of  glossarial  peculiarity 
with  Tibetan,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  entire** 
by  Tibetan,  aofUned  end  alightly  changed  in 
phonology.  The  Changlo  dialect  is  spoken 
along  tlmt  portion  of  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  valley  which  extends  from  the  Binji  Dear 
to  the  confines  of  the  Kuriapera  Doar,  or  from 
about  90<>  to  the  98^  of  Beat  Long.  Neither 
its  northern  limit  nor  the  numbers  speaking  it 
have  beeu  ascertained.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  tract  occupy  lesser  the  elevation  of  the 
aouthem  Himalaym  nnge»  and  are  generally 
speaking  Bgrioultaral.    Their  physieal  appear- 


ance exhibits  «£iw  dudes  of  distinction  notice* -_r 

abk  betweea  them  a»d  the  tribes  of  tlie  sab- 1  onder-vood.   The  passes  ttaou^  Alii*  ** 

,M0 


tween  the  Euki  and  Dhonhu 

Tke  Taipowi  a  Bhot  race,  lie  betiraea  tk 
Uiopa  and  Jorhat  in  Assam. 

yorth  Ea»itrm  India*  Asiomu  India  Im 
both  land  and  sea  communleatioa  with  Um 
Tibeto  Indianesian  region,  via.,  by  the  panes  sf 
the  Himalaya,  the  vall^  of  Aasam  mdtke 
Brahmaputra,  and  by  the  ocean,  ooaits  sad 
ti  inds  of  ihe  Bay  of  Bengsl.  Assam  is  bstfd* 
ed  by  tbe  Himalaya  and  Mishmi  BeastiiM 
on  the  nor^h  and  by  the  Khasia  and  Nip 
hills  on  tke  south,  it  is  a  tiopiesl  viB^' 
continuous  at  its  western  extnmity  with  At 
plains  of  Bengal,  and  gradually  eeatndi^ 
to  the  eastward,  tUl  the  mountsiBS  it  M 
approach  so  dose  together  that  ao  M 
country  remains  between  them.  ThcfiW 
of  the  lower  valley  is  about  thirty  w^ 
It  is  in  general  ^vel,  but  low  ranges  cf  IP 
project  occasionally  from  both  sides  >1b*^ 
the  Brabmaputrai  aud  isolated  hillodn  '^^ 
scattered  hem  and  there  over  the  a 
The  atmosphero  is  very  humid,  ni 
foga  are  freouenft  ia  wiafter.  In  upper 
there  is  but  little  cultivatiMi  and  mwk 
which  is  often  alnMMt  impervions  frttt^ 
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along  the  Dihoiig  died  the  Dlhong  route ;' 
with  Tibet,  the  nortliera  banks  of  the  Lohit, 
and  thou)j;h  the  Mishmi  hilla  into  Tibet  called 
the  Mishmi  route.  The  Phangaii  pass  which 
leads  to  Maa-chi  in  Chioa  occupies  a  little 
more  than  a  month  on  its  journey  and  leads 
over  mountains  6000  to  18,000  feet  high. 
The  Fatkoy  pass  to  Bamo  and  Chiaai 
was  (he  route  folio  nved  by  the  Burmans  iu 
their  invasions  of  Assam  and  is  the  means 
of  communication  between  the  Sin^pho  tribes 
OQ  the  norlh  and  south  of  the  Patkoy  moun- 
tains. I 

Cachixr  and   SU/iei  are   in    the  valley,  or 
raiher   marshy    plain,   of    the    ri^er   Surma, 
wiiich  lies    to     the    south    of    (he   Khasiah 
mountains,   and    very    much    resembles    the 
Assam  valley  in  its  general  featuies.     It  is  an 
open  plain,  scarcely  raised  above   the  level  of 
the  sea,  which  is  three  hundred  miles  distant 
and  presenting  here  and  there  a  few  scattered 
hills  :    below,  it  expands  into  .the  jheels   of 
eastern  Bengal,  aud,  contracts  in  its  upper  part 
as  the  spurs  of  the  Tippera  and   Naga  hills 
encroach  upon   it  separating  fertile  plains  by 
iinrrow    ridges    covered    with    dense    forest. 
Jhe  valley  of  the  Surma  is    separated    from 
.  that   of  Munipur  by  a  meridional   range  of 
moderate  elevation,  which  is  continued  to  tlie 
southward,  and   separates  Tippera,  Chlttagong 
and  Aracan  from  the  kingdom  of  Ava.     Blue 
Mountain,  which  lies  nearly  due  west  of  Chitta- 
irong,  is  said  to  attain  the  considerable  eleva- 
tion of  8,000  feet,  and  a  peak  on  the  same  range 
forty  miles  to  the  south- west,  in  lat.  22,  is  ele- 
vated, according  to  Wilcox's  map,  3,100  feet. 
Sitakund,   thirty  miles   uorth  of   Chittagong, 
bas  an  elevation  of  1^140  fer-.t.     Tlie  provinces 
of  Tippera  and  Chittagong  are  throughout  hilly* 
The   raia-fali  during   the  monsoon    is   about 
tBo  same  as   in  Bengal,    at  least  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  averaging 
86    inches  annually   at   Chittagon)( ;    on   the 
higher  ranges  in    the  interior  it  is  probably 
inuoli  more  considerable. 

Naga  and  Khaaia  7n^Z«.— The  mountain 
range  which  bounds  Assam  on  the  south  is 
i^nawu  by  a  great  diversity  of  names  iu  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  course,  according  to  the  dif* 
fereat  tribes  by  witom  it  is  inhabited. 

.  Tbe  Khasixt  hills  rise  abruptly  on  the  south 
£rom  the  plains  of  Silhet  to  the  height  of  about 
AfOQO  feet  and  thence  more  gradually  to  6,000 
feet.  The  culminating  point  is  Chillong  hill,  the 
cJevalion  of  which  is  about  6.600  feet. 

To  tJie  westward  of  the  Khasia  hills  lie  the 
Oar  a  hills  which  are  lower,  the  maximum  ele- 
iration  being  probably  nowhere  more  than  three 
or  four  thousand  feet.  To  the  east,  beyond 
J'yntea  or  Jaintia,  which  is  similar  in  general 
character  to  Khasia,  there  appears  to  be  a 
ronaiderable  depression  in  the  rangf*,  a  large 
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river  with  an  open  valley  penetrating  far  to  the 
north.  To  the  east  of  Cachar  again  there  are 
lofty  hills,inhabited  hy  Naga  tribes  and  also  quite 
unexplored,  except  in  one  plaee,  where  they 
were  crossed  by  Griffith  in  travelling^from  up- 
per Assam  to  the  Utikum  valley,  ou  a  tribu« 
tary  of  the  Irawadi. 

The  Barak  and  Surma  rivers  ran  in 
valleys  of  the  Assam  ehain.  The  Naga» 
Mikir,  Kachari,  Garo  and  Khasia,  are  the  five  ra- 
ces in  whose  possession,  chiefly,  are  the  broad 
highlands  of  that  chain  extending  from  the  N. 
E.  near  the  head  of  the  Kynduaynand  Namrup 
on  one^de  along  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapu« 
Ira  to  Its  southern  bend  round  the  Wi^stern  ex- 
tremity of  ihe  chain,  and  on  the  other  side  .ST. 
westerly  along  the  valley  of  the  Burak  ^a'ud 
Surma.  ' 

Races  of  ihi  Svh^Himalayas.^TA^*  U^^dg,- 
son  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  abori- 
gines of  the  sub-Himalayas,  as  far  east  as  to 
the  Dhansri  of  Assam,  belong  to  tlie  Thi- 
betan stock  and  east  of  that  river  to  the  Chi- 
nese stock,  except  the  Garo  and  other  tribes 
occupying  that  portion  of  the  hills  between  As.- 
sam  and  Silhet ;  and  that  the  aborigines  of  the 
tarai  and  forest  skirting  the  entire  sub-Hima- 
la^'as,  incksive  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mar- 
ginal circuit  of  the  Assam  valley,  belong  to  the 
Tamulian  stock  of  aborigines  of  the  plains  of 
India  generally. 

Asiam  Slaves, — There  are  many  kinds  of 
slaves  in  Assam  distinguished  by' distinct  ap« 
pellations.  TheMoorukea  is  a  kind  of  Chnpunea, 
neither  servant,  slave,  nor  equal,  but  partaking  of 
all.  The  master  provides  the  Moorukea  with  a 
pair  of  bullocks  and  a  plough,  and  he  tills  his 
master's  land  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day  the 
Moorukea  ^may  plough  his  own  ground  with  his 
master's  bullocks  and  plough.  The  valley  of 
Assam  possesses  gold,  tea,  caoutchouc,  lac  and 
ivory.— (i&tt«^'*  Travels^  Amam,  p.  228-29). 

Langmges  of  A88am,^M.r.  Robinson  tells  ua 
(inBtu.  A.  Soc.  Journal  No.  cci,  March^  1869) 
that  in  the  Assam  valley  and  its  mountain  con- 
fines, are  three  classes  of  languages  :  one  of 
Sanscrit  origin  and  the  othera  of  two  great 
classes,  viz  ,  those  connected  with  the  Tibetan 
and  those  deriving  their  or^iu  from  the  Tai  or 
Shyau  stock.  Of  the  Assitmese  proper,  that  is, 
the  Uiuguage  of  the  valley,  eight*teuths  of  the 
language  is  identical  with  Bengali,  timl  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  words  in  common  use,  are' 
derivations  from  the  Sanscrit^  The  country 
from  time  immemorial  had  been  governed  by 
rulers  of  Bhan  origin,  and  the  very  small 
number  of  Tai  words  that  can  be  traced  to  Tai 
origin  is  remarkable.  The  Thibetan  aod  the 
Tai  or  Shyan  languages,  all  approximate  to- 
wards the  Chinese  colloquial  system  atid  more 
or  less  possess  the  cluiracteristics  of  being 
originally  monosyllabic  and  all  intonated.  The 
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Tai  Of  Sliyau  claa8]|are  alao  destitute  of  in- 
flecUona. 

Tbe  bordera  ^  the  valley  are  remarlcable 
for  the  numbera  of  ita  populations.  Many 
of  them  are  of  that  great  Bbot  family 
which  we  fiad  extending  from  the  west  of 
Chinese  Tartary  ieastwarda.  AH  the  native 
populations  here  are  more  or  lesa  akin  to  the 
peoplea  of  the  Burmese  empire,  and  seem  to 
be  remnants  pf  Bhot  tribes  left  behind  in  the 
pressure  of  the  larger  bodies  to  the  south. 

Dr.  W,  W.  Hunter,  thus  names  the  langua- 
ges in  and  near  the  Assam  valley  and  south 
to  the  Archipelago. 

In  N.  B,  Bengal,  are  the  Bodo ;  Dhimal ; 
Kocch  ;  Garo  ;  Kachari. 

In  ihe  Eastern  FrorUier  of  Bengal^  are  the 
Munipuri ;  Mithan  Najca ;  Tablung  Naga  ; 
Xhari  Naga  ;  Aqgami  Naga  ;  IfamsaugNaga  ; 
NowgongNaga;  Tengsa  Naga;  Abor  Miri ; 
Sibsagor  Miri ;  Deoria  Chutia  ;  Singhpo. 

JraJcan  and  Burmah. — Burman  written 
and  spoken ;  Kbyeng  or  Shou ;  Kami ;  Mru 
or  Touog ;  Sak. 

8iam  and  Tenaaerim. — Talain  or  Hon ; 
Sgau  Karen  ;  Pwo«Earen  jTounsh-thu ;  Shan ; 
Annamitic  ;  Siamese  ;  Ahom ;  Khamti ;  Laos. 

Dr.  Latham  is  pf  opinion  De^.  Blhn,,  that 
the  nationa  on  the  borders  of  British  India,  in 
the  north-weat,  the  north-east  and  east,  form  an 
ethnological  group  which  contains  the  Tibetans^ 
the  Nepal  tribes,  several  populations  of  the  Sub- 
liimalayan  range,  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese, 
the  Natives  of  Pegu,  the  Cambojians,  the 
Cochin  Chinese  and  the  Chinese,  in  populations 
which  cover  perhapa  one-fifth  of  Asia.  Their 
countries  are  n^oatly  inland,  and  mountainous, 
but  contain  the  watersheds  of  mighty  rivers, 
the  Indus,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Irawadi  and 
the  Tellow  Biver.  The  complexion  and  features 
of  these  peoples  is  that  to  which  the  term 
Mongolian  has  been  applied.  Though  wild 
paganism  and  mahomedanism  exist,  the  ma- 
jority are  of  the  buddhist  religion,  but  all  speak 
a  language  the  least  developed  of  all  the  forms 
of  human  speech,  being  generally  monosyllabic 
and  with  little  power  of  grammatical  inflexions. 
These  people  are  arranged  under  four  great 
political  powers,  the  British,  the  Burmese,  the 
Biamese  and  Chinese,  Etbnologically  they  are 
capable  of  being  classed  in  three  considerable 
sub-groups. 

Thejirtt  of  these  is  the  Bhot  or  Bot,  which 
is  used  iu  compound  words  as  Bult  in.  Bultis- 
tan,— But  in  Butan,  Bet  in  Tibet,  and  in  the 
tribes  known  as  Bhutia  and  Bootia,and  compris- 
es the  Little  Tibetana,  the  natives  of  Ladak, 
the  Tibetans  of  Tibet  Proper  and  the  closely 
allied  tribes  of  Butan.  The  Bhot  area  is  bound- 
ed on  the  South  by  India  and  Cashmir,  on  the 
North  by  Chinese  TarUry.  and  on  the  West  by 


Bhot  populations  may  be  mentioned  the  msho- 
medan  Bhot  of  Bultistan  or  Little  Tibet,  of 
Bongdq,  Skardo,  Parkuta,  and  Khartaksbi,  of 
Shigar,  Chorbad,  &c.,  the  buddhist  Bot  of 
Ladak,  Hungrung  and  Kunawar,  the  Bhot 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  ;  the  Tibetans  of  Ra- 
dok,  Qaro,  Goga,  kc,  of  Lhasa  and  Tisbo 
Lumbu,  the  Sifan,  the  Lhopa  of  Butan,  tbe 
Tak,  the  Bhot  of  Garwal,  Kumaon  and  Nepal, 
the  Chepang  and  probably  the  Bhoadur,  the 
Ghak  and  Drok,  the  Hor  and  the  Kolo. 

Further  Bast  are  the  Kocch,  the  Dfaiioal  anil 
Bodo,  arranged  into  tbe  Western  Bodo  of  Sikkim 
and  the  Butan  frontier,  and  the  liasteni  Bodo  or 
Borro  of  Assam  and  Cachar,^the  Garo,  the 
Kasia,  the  Mikir* 

On  ihe  South  are  the  hiU  tribes  of  Assam, 
the  Aka,  Dofia,  Abor,  Miri  and  Bor  Abor 
tribes,  the  Mishmi,  Muttuck,  Singhpo  and 
Jill,  with  the  Naga  in  Assam.  The  cokns  of 
the  Bhot  and  buddist  populations  are  of  van* 
ons  shades  of  white,  yellow  and  brown; 
while  that  of  the  pagan  races  ia  various  hoes 
of  bUck. 

Leaving  the  Bhoteah  tribe  and  prooeediog 
eastwards,  the  following  are  the  races  on  tbe 
north  of  the  Brahmaputra  river  :«— 

Cachari ;  Akha ;  Kopp»-chor  ;  Mechoo  ;  Dofla  \ 
Kiri ;  Abor ;  Bor- Abor  ;  Kbamii  and  Mishmi. 

The  races  south  of  the  Brahmaputra,  are 

Oaro ;  Mikir  ;  Khassya ;  Jyntaeli ;  Kaki  of  IT. 
Kaohar ,  Kutcha,  Aogamee  and  Arooog  Nag»; 
Munnipnri  i  Singpo ;  Huttok  ,  Bar  Khamti ,  Kho- 
bung  and  Shan. 

AhKa  ;  KoppaChor,'-^OHhow  on  thenortk, 
the  JJtha  and  Koppa  Chor^  occupy  the  slopei 
of  the  Himalaya  to  the  north  of  the  HnrnBg 
and  Luckimpur  districts,  and  more  to  the  east- 
ward in  the  same  range,  are  the  Dofla. 

Miri,  Eastwards  from  the  Dofla  dvell 
Miri  who  live  on  lower  land  all  along  the 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  eastwards 
the  Dofla  op  to  the  banks  of  the  Soobuo 
river. 

The  Jhor  and  Sor  Ahr  occupy  the 
between  the  8oobun«Seeree  and  the 
rivers.    They  an  powerful  tribes,  aad  it  ia| 
unknown  how  far  to  the  north  thej  extend* 

The  Khamti  and  the  Mishmi  and  tbe 
or  Chuikaita  Mishmi  dwell  to  tbe  east  of  tl 
Dihong  river  on  the  north  of  the  Lohitor  Bo) 
maputra  river  between  the  north  and  easti 
es.     They  are  divided  into  several  tribe^^* 
of  whom  ia  the  *'  ChulkatU"  or  "  Crop  Haiisi* 
With  them  are  mixed  up  Abor  tribes  and- 
Khamti  tribea.  ^^. . 

The  Garo,  the  Khasaya  and  tbe  Jj^^\ 
hilla  are  on  the  south  of  the  Assam  vall^ 

The  Mikir  inhabit  the  lower   part  i ' 
Khassya  and  Jynteeah  hilla. 

Naga  is  a  term  applied  by  l5un^«i»^ 


little  Bokhara  and  Kafinstan.j  Amongst  the  i  forty  or  fifty  tribes  who  occupy  the  tpaee 
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tween  the  Khassya  lulls  on  the  wesCtthe  STngpho 
on  tli6  eait|  Assam  on  the  north  andMunipur  on 
the  sooth*  They  do  not  call  themselves  Naga, 
but  each  tribe  is  split  ap  into  numeroas  clans 
and  each  is  called  after  its  village. 

Hie  Bar  Kkomti  occupy  the  land  about  the 
sources  of  the  Irawadi. 

The  Stngpho  and  MuUnk^  on  the  north  are 
bounded  by  the  Brahmaputra  or  Lohik ;  on  the 
west  by  the  Naga  tribes  ;  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Patkoi  range,  on  the  southeru  side  of  which, 
are  other  Singpho  in  Burmese  territory. 

Khy-^mng-tka.  Amongst  the  people  speaking 
the  Yuma  dialects,  according  to  Mr.  Logan,  are 
the  Khy*oung*tha,  of  Arakan,  a  rude  tribe, 
speaking  the  Rakhoing  dialect  of  Burman. 

The  JSTamt,  Khumi  or  STUrmri,  are  of  the 
same  race,  but  their  language  has  some  pe- 
cnlfarities.  It  has  been  partially  examined 
by  Captain  Latter,  who  says  it  is  evidently 
cognate  to  the  Rakhoing  form  of  the  Bur* 
man.  The  majority  of  its  words,  however,  are 
non^Barman.  The  Kumi  are  fair,  with:  small 
features. 

The  Ay-tftt  or  Kyo^  and  the  Khy-tng,  as 
Mr.  Logan  remarks,  appear  to  be  similar  to 
fbe  Kumi.  They  have  numerous  common 
Words,  and  each  has  words  common  to  Khumi, 
to  Khumi  and  Burman,  or  to  Burman  only. 
AH  the  ancient  or  pre-Burman  dialects  of 
Arakan,  from  the  Kby-eng  to  the  Kuki,  re- 
tain one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Mon 
Kambojan  alliance  and  of  TibetaUi  the  use  of 
definite  prefixes  ha,  a,  ma,  t^.  While  the 
adjacent  highlanders  have  a  Tartar  like  physi- 
ognomy, the  Kyan,  in  features,  dress  and 
appearance,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  lower  class  of  the  Bengali  peasantry  of 
Chitiagong.  They  are  dark  with  large 
features,  while  the  Kumi  are  fair  with  small 
features. 

The  BongzH  or  Bonsu  are  said  lo  resemble 
the  Burman,  but  to  be  less  strongly  built 
and  not  so  well  made.  The  Khy-eng,  Kami, 
K7««u,  BoDzu  and  Kuki  vocabularies,  show 
that  all  are  dialects  of  one  language. 

The  Kuki  are  described  as  short,  muscular 
ind  active,  with  massive  limbs,  and  darker 
n  complexion  than  the  Ghumiah. 

The  Chumiah  are  located  in  the  lower 
lilln  between  the  Kuki  and  the  plains,  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Chittagong.  Both 
Lribea  are  described  as  having  flat  noses, 
mnll  eyes  and  broad  round  faces,  and  to  dif- 
sr  from  the  Naga  race  in  their  appearance 
nd  in  their  customs. 

QThe  Lung-lche  Skindu  dialects  belong  to 
bis  group  and  have  special  affinities  with  the 
ZyBU,  Khy-eng  and  Kumi. 

The  Kun  language  also  pertains  to  this 
roup. 


The  Mrung  dwell  in  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Mayu  and  also,  it  is  said,  amongst  the  hills 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Chittagong  district. 
They  say  they  are  the  descendants  of  captives 
carried  away  from  Tipperah  by  the  kings  of 
Arakan.  Their  vocabulary  haS'  affinities  with 
the  Garo  and  Bodo.  There  i%  a  striking  confir* 
mation  of  the  history  of  Aracan,  wich  relates 
the  conquest  of  the  portion  of  eastern  Bengal 
by  the  Hakhoing.  According  to  Captain 
Phayre,  Dacca  is  the  northerli  limit  of  ibeir 
possessions,  but  a  deportation  of  the  Garo  aiid 
Bodo  races,  or  of  a  mixed  tribe  on  the  conflries 
of  the  pure  Garo,  shows  that  their  conquests 
extended  much  further  in  that  direction. 

The  Singpho,  from  their  great  extension  over 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Irawadi  and  their  com. 
parative  barbarity,  it  may  be  inferred,  are  in 
fact  descended  from  the  stock  Arom  which  the 
Burmans  were  immediately  derived.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Burman  tribes  spread  into  Ara- 
kan and  were  modified  by  the  influence  of  the 
gangetic  race,  before  they  re-entered  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Irawadi  and  successfully  contest^ 
its  dominion  with  the  Mon  race. 

The  Manijpuri  native  tribes  lie  on  the  south 
of    the    valley    of    Assam.    They    are    the 

Manipuri,     Ka-pwi,     Maram,  and 

Songpu,       Koreng,    Champhung    Luhuppu. 

They  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Shan  race 
of  the  Kynduayn,  and  on  the  N.,  8.,  and  W., 
by  Naga  and  Heuma  racea  Indeed  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  marked  tran* 
sition  from  the  Manipuri  tribes  and  dialects  to 
those  of  the  southern  Naga,  on  the  one  tide, 
and  those  of  the  Yuma  ratige  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  on  the  other. 

The  Naga,  Mikir,  Kaohari,Oaro  and  Khassia 
are  the  five  laces,  in  whose  possession  chiefly  are 
the  broad  highlands  of  the  Asam  chain  extending 
from  the  N.  K,  near  the  head  of  the  Kynduayn 
and  Namrup,  on  one  side,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Brahmaputra  to  its  southern  bend  round 
the  western  extremity  of  the  ohain,  and  on  the 
other  side,  south-westerly,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Burak  and  Surma.  These  highlands  are 
thus  embraoad  by  the  valleys  of  the  Brahmopu* 
tra  and  its  affluents  on  all  sides  but  the  S.  E.. 
where  they  slope  to  the  Kynduayn.  The 
Naga  dialects  are 


Namsang, 
Muthun, 
Joboka, 
Mulung 


Angamt 

and 
Mocame  An* 

gamt. 


Tabldng, 
Tengsa, 
Nogaung, 
Khari, 

On  the  west,  the  Naga  march  and  intermix 
with  the  IUng*t«a,  a  branch  of  the  Kachari  or 
Bodo. 

The  Khassia  is  distinguished  fi^m  all  the 
surrounding  languages,  Indian,  TJltra*Indian« 
or  Tibetan.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  MoA  Kam- 
bojan  f^-rmation  of  languages,  and  is  a  icmnaxit 
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of  «n  older  formation  wI^cK  preceeded  tbe 
Burma-Tribetan  in  Northern  Uitra.India. 

Tipperah  properly  Tripura  is  a  district  on  the 
north  east  of  Calcutta.  Its  ancient  name  is 
Jajnagr  or  Yajnagr.  A  portion  of  it  is  under 
the  Government  of  a  hindu  rajah,  the  people 
being  called  the  Tipperab  hill-men,  and  the 
wild  tribes  on  tbe  eastern  frontier  of  whom  the 
Kuki  are  most  numerous.  The  languages  of 
tbe  bill  men  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Sanscrit.  Tbe  language  of  Tipperab  is  Ben- 
gali with  a  large  infusion  of  Urdu  words.  I'he 
mabomedans  of  tbe  population  are  very  numer- 
0U8, — (Mr,  lo^an in  Jour,  In*  Ar,)  A moncrst 
the  wild  tribes  human  sacrifices  are  still  offered 
up,  and  it  is  said  that  in  Munnipore^  Cachar 
and  Assam  the  offering  of  human  sacri- 
fices is  still  continued.  By  the  records  of  the 
Sndder  Nisamat  Adalut  of  Cbittagong  for 
1852^  some  men  of  the  Toonia  Joom  mahals 
were  tried  for  murder  by  sacrificing.  This  is 
a  forest  tract  in  the  bills  and  inhabited  by  the 
Mug,  Chukma,1leang,  Tipperab  races,  and  others 
all  more  or  less  nomadio.  The  place  of  sacri- 
fice was  a  cleared  spot  in  tbe  jungle  and  staked 
round  with  bamboos  about  six  feet  high.  The 
sacrificial  poletbe  Pkula  bans  orbamboo,  scrap- 
ed and  stripped  at  tbeedices,  tbe  hanging  strips 
giving  a  rude  notion  of  ornament.  These  sacrifices 
generally  ocicur  once  a  year.  During  its  cele- 
bration at  Agartollab  a  gun  is  fired  every  even- 
ing at  sunset,  when  every  person  hurries  to  his 
borne.  Tbe  Kuki  and  all  the  bill  tribes  wor- 
sbip  local  deities,  said  to  be  fourteen  in 
jiVimbeT.^{Gal.Efv.  No.  CXX.  Leer,  1860.) 

Gooch  BakoTy  is  a  native  state  ruled  by  a 
rajah  subject  to  tbe  supervision  of  a  British 
Besident.  It  is  situated  between  Ben^Eal  and 
Assam,  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of  British  India, 
and  is  separated  from  the  highlands  of  Bhotan 
by  tbe  Dooars.  Fallacotta  is  tbe  most  central 
town,  for  tbe  Jungsta,  Cbamoorchee,  Bala, 
Bunna,  and  Bey  goo  passes  into  Tibet  and 
Bhootan.  Tbe  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cooch 
Bebar  bas  recently  been  formally  proclaimed. 
TJp  till  this  proclamation,  if  a  ryot^  or  pea* 
Sant,  owed  a  sum  of  money,  and  was  unable  to 
satisfy  bis  creditor,  be  was  compeUed  to  give 
up  bis  wife  as  a  pledge,  and  possession  of  her 
was  kept  until  tbe  debt  was  discharged.  It 
sometimes  happened  tbat  tbe  wife  of  a  debtor 
was  not' redeemed  for  the  space  of  one,  two  or 
three  years;  and  if, during  ber  residence  with  the 
creditor,  a  family  should  Lave  been  the  conse* 
quence,  half  of  it  was  considered  as  the  pro- 

Serty  of  tbe'  person  with  whom  she  lived,  and 
alf  that  of  ber  real  husband.  The  country 
bas  a  most  wretcbed  appearance,  and  its  in- 
babitants.  are  a-  miserable  and  puny  race. 
Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
lower  ranks  without  scruple  disposed  of  their 
children  for  slaves,  to  »ny  purchaser,  ami  for  a 


very  (rifling,  consideration  ;  nor  was  the  ages* 
cy  of  a  third  person  ever  employed,    Noting 
was  more  common  than  to  see  a  mother  dren 
up  her  childy  and  bring  it  to  market,  with  no 
other  hope,  no  other  view,   than  to  enhance 
tbe   price    she  might   procure    for  it.    The 
Coccb    or   Eoccb  are  partially  converted  to 
roahomedanism.     Tbe   pagan   portion  lire  in 
the    woods  and    cultivate  tbe  soil    with  the 
hoe ;  they  are  well  fed  and   clothed.    The? 
abstain  from    beef.    They  sacrifice  to  the  god 
Pushi  and  bis  wife  Jago,  also  to  the  san,  moon 
and  stard  ;  to  the  deities  of  the  rivert,  hiib 
and  woods,  and  to  their  deceased  parents.  Tbe 
Deosbi,   their    raerificing   priest,  marries  and 
works,  and  the   office  is  not  hereditary.    Tbe 
blood   of  the  sacrifice  goes  to  the  deity,  the 
flesh  to  tbe  worshippers.     Polygamy,  potysn- 
dria,  concubinage   and   adultery,  are  panished 
by  fines.    Tlie  husband  resides  with  his  mother- 
in-law,  is  the  property   of  tbe  wife,  and  after 
ber  to   her  dauj^hters.    They  keep  the  dead 
two  days  and  then  bum  them  at  the  river  side. 
Their  name  is  written  Goocb,  Kocch,  Eoktsh, 
Koksh,  or  Kuksh.  In  the  Yogini  Tantra,  they  are 
named  Kavach  and  are  there  st^vled  Mhleehis. 
When  the  mabomedan   power  was  established 
in  Bengal  the  Koch  (Kocch  or   Kavach) king- 
dom extended  from  SS""  to  93"^  E.  L.  aud  from 
20''  to  27'  N.  L.  from  the  south  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Mepaul  along  the  southern  ntrenity 
of  Sikkim  and  Butan  into  Assam,  with  Kooch 
Bahar  as  its  capital  and  the   people  consisted 
of  the  present  Kooch,  Dbimal  and  Bodo.  Thry 
dwell  in  tbe   Sal  forests  with  impunity*    The 
Kooch,  are  called  Hasa  by  tbe  Assamese  Bodo, 
and   the    Dhimal    style    them    Kamul.   Tbe 
northern  parts  of  Eungpur,    Purnea,  Dinajpnri 
and   Mymunsing  are  the  chief  Koch  localities* 
The  Koch  and  Bodo   serve  a  fixed  period  for 
their     brides.— 3^mei''«     JSmhais^t    P'  l»i 
Treaties^    JCngagemtnU^   and    Svnnvds,  YU. 
VI L  p.  367.    Lalluim'i    Descri^.    Bthr, 
Hodgson,  See  Aborigines.   India. 

Bodo,  KaJichari  or  Borro,  as  they  call  IbcB- 
'selves,  are  most  numerous  along  the  norths 
and  southern  borders  of  the  Assam  vallev,bntaie 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  tbe  valley.  Ghatfcan, 
a  frontier  district  situated  between  l)esb  Dir- 
rang  and  the  Bhotan  hills  seems  to  he  thor 
chief  locality,  and  here  their  numbers  are  Hi'* 
to  amount  *  to  about  30,000  which  is  ahos* 
half  the  Kacharl  population  in  the  valley.  Th^ 
have  not  written  characters,  but  a  large  portiw 
of  their  vocables  are  identical  with  those  of  A* 
Garo  tribe  and  almost  all  the  rest  may  betrsflw 
to  some  dialect  of  the  I'ibetan,  while  the  Mi* 
of  the  language  and  the  peculisftities  of  itsgo>- 
mar  showabundant  traces  of  descent  frona**" 
mon  origin.  The  Bodo  population  cxtendi^^ 
Bahar  and  Bengal  on  the  west,  to  tbe  S&kim 
and  Butan  frontiers.  The  western  branch  of  l^ 
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tribe  belongs  to  Babarand  Bengal,  and  to  the 
Sikkim  and  Batan  froniiers;  the  eastern  branch 
occupies  Assam  and  Cooch.  They  build  their 
huts  of  grass  and  bamboo  and  reside  in  villages 
of  from  ten  to  Mty  huts.  They  do  not  use 
leather  in  their  arts  or  trades,  and  do  not  use 
wool  as  clothing,  the  latter  being  made  of  cotton 
and  silk  materials.  They  use  utensils  of  brass, 
ropes  of  grass  and  baskets  of  bamboo.  '  Jo,  or 
barley,  fermented  rice  or  millet,  is  used  by 
them  as  a  slightly  intoxicating  bsverage,  and  re- 
sembles the  *'  ajimana"  of  the  Newar  of  Nepal. 
They  till  the  soil,  but  do  not  occupy' a  locality 
permanently,  clearing  and  cropping  and  moving  j  beginning  of  the   19th    Century    migrated  to 


qnestion  of  ethnio  affinity  are  in  his  opifiion 
each  of  them  as  important  as  the  glottologicaL 
,  Closely  connected  with  the  Kachari,  anaong 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plaias,  are  the  Hojai 
Kachari, — ^the  Kochi  which  include  the  Modal 
Kochi,  the  Phulguriya  and  Uermia,  the  Mech, 
the  Dhimal  and  the  Babha.  Each  of  these  speaks 
a  separate  dialect, between  which  and  theKachari, 
Mr.  Hobinson  says,  the  diiferences  are  rather 
nominal  than  real. — Laikam*s  Descripitve 
Elhnology,    Mr.  Hodgion, 

The  Dhimal^   is  a  race  of    15,000  souls 
in  the  Sal  Forest  of  the  Terai  who  about  the 


again  to  clear  and  crop  another  spot.  The 
head  of  the  village  is  called  Gra.  A  Bodo  and 
Dhiroal'will  only  touch  ile&h  which  faaa  been 
offered  to  the  gods  by  a  priest.  The  bride- 
groom purchases  his  bride  either  by  money  or 
labour.  Poligamy  is  rare.  There  are  professed 
exorcists  among  them.  The  enstrrn  Bodo  in 
Oachar  are  called  Borro  and  are  divided  into 
the  Cachary  of  the  hill  country  and  those  of  the 
plains.  They  are  partly  liindu  and  partly 
pagnn.  Those  in  the  plains  in  Assam  are  called 
Hazai,  Hojai  or  Hajong,  they  are  of  the  hindu 
creed,  and  speak  a  hindu  dialect.  The  hill 
Cachnri  is  stouter,  hardier  and  more  turbulent^ 
and  lives  in  villages  of  from  20  to  100  houses. 
Like  the  Naga,  their  young  men  of  a  certain 
age,  leave  their  parents'  dwellings  and  reside 
together  in  a  large  building.  Of  the  three  sepa- 
rate people  the  Koch, the  Bodo  and  the  Dhimal, 


the  north  and  east  of  the  Kooch  from  Nepal. 
The  Dhimal  dwell  between  the  Konki  and 
Dhpnla,  between  the  open  plains  and  the  higher 
levels  of  the  mountains,  and  their  villages, 
though  distinct,  the  people  no^  intermarrying, 
are  intermixed  with  the  Bodo.  The  Dhimal 
diifer  from  the  Bodo,  in  their  language  and 
their  pantheon.  Mr.  Latham  considers  the 
terms  Dhimal,  Kamul  and  Tamil  to  be  the 
same.  The  deities  Data  and  Bidata  preside 
over  marriage,  the  feast  of  which  is  prolonged 
through  three  days,  and  costs  from  30  to  40 
rupees*  They  bury  their  dead.— -Za/Aam'a 
Deteriptive  JStknolopy. 

Changlo  ir.eans  black,  and  is  the  name  of 
a  race  who  use  a  dialect  of  the  Bhotia.  or 
Thibetan  which  is  spoken  along  that  por« 
tion  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  valley 
extending     from    the    Binji    Doar,    to    the 


the  faintly  yet  distinctly  marked  type  of  the  |  confines  of  the  Kuriapera  Doar  or  fiom 
Mongolian  family  ie  aimilar  in  nil  three,  but  ;  about  the  91*  to  the  92^  of  E.  long.  Neither 
best  expressed   in    the    Bodo  features    and    its  northern  limit  nor  the  numbers  speaking  it 


form. 

The  Bodo,  Dhimal  and  other  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  and  forests  between  Ku* 
maon  and  Assam,  are  styled  Tamulian  by  Mr. 
Hodgson.  He  has  done  so  on  the  view 
that  all  the  aborigines  of  India,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Aryans,  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
stock,  of  which  he  considers  the  Tamnliana  of 
Southern  India  the  best  representatives.  And 
he  has  founded  this  supposition  on  certain 
|reneral  grammatical  similarities  which,  as  he 
believes,  are  common  to  the  entire  Scythian 
group  of  languages. 

But  Mr.  Campbell,  (j;j».  48,  49)  observes 
Ihat  in  appearance  the  Bodo  and  Dhimal 
are  as  different  as  can  be,  and  as  to  their 
connection,  so  far  as  their  languages  show, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence.  Mr. 
Robertson  yras  of  opinion  {B,  As-  Soc, 
J'our.  No.  201  f<yr  March  1849)  that  the  border 
tribes  of  Assam,  the  Bodo  and  the  Garo  amongst 
others,  were  affined  to  the  people  of  Tibet.  But 
Mr.  Hodgson  considered  {on  the  aborigines  of 
Jfortk  Faetetn  India,)  that  Mr.  Bobertson  in 
arriving  at  that  conclusion  had  overlooked  the 
physical  and  psychical    evidence,   which,  in  a 


have  been  ascertained.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
tract  occupy  the  lesser  elevations  of  the  southern 
Himalaya  range  and  are  generally  speaking 
agricultural.  Their  physical  appearance  ex- 
hibits a  few  shades  of  distinetion  noticeable 
between  them  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sub-Hiroa- 
Iayas«  They  are  smaller,  less  muscular,  and 
the  hue  of  their  skin  possesses  a  deep  isabellino 
tint.  Prom  the  latter  circumstance,  probably, 
they  derive  their  appellation,  the  term  Changlo 
meaning  black. 

Takponi  or  Takpo,  the  country  of  the  Tak, 
is  marked  as  Towang  or  Baj  Towang,  in  the 
ordinary  maps,  and  lies  in  a  line  between 
liliassa  and  Jorhat  in  Assam.  Little  is  known 
of  its  occupants,  but  they  may  be  Shammar 
Tibetans  of  nomade  habits. — LaHiam. 

SoJcpa^  is  a  colony  of  pure  Mongols. 

AW  ha  tribes  occupy  the  western  extremity 
of  ihe  hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
Asenm.  The  Akha  dialects  appear  to  belong  the 
Abor  group,  86  words  in  Mr.  Brown's  list  ojf  60 
being  common  to  Akha  and  Abor  and  prefixes 
occurring  as  in  khoj.^- Journal  of,  the  IndUn 
Archipelagoy  Nos,  IV  CMd  F^  April  and  May, 
1853,  i>.  191. 
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JUmK  m*  Meehe  of  the  N.  E.  fronfier  ara 
iOf  poted  by  Mr.  GtmpMI  to  be  the  same  as 
tbe  Bodo  of  Mr.  B.  Uodgwm.  They  are  Indo* 
Okinete  of  the  Lohttfo  or  Burmese  bnneh  of  the 
Turaaian  familj.  Their  features  bear  out  this 
ofnnion.  They  are  of  good  size,  fair  but  of  a 
yellow  colour,  good  natnred  and  tolerably  in- 
dastrtotts,  but  erratic  and  indifferent  farmers. — 
{Oan^hea^  1 49.)  The  Dhimal  tribe  are  smaller 
thsa  the  Meohi,  but  somewhat  simitar  in  ap- 
pesrance  with  a  language  that  m  tome  degree 
differs.  The  Kachari,  Naga,  Abor,  and  some 
other  tribes  bordering  on  Assam  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  Mechi. 
The  Mechi  farm  the  chief  population  of 
the  forests  snd  N.  E.  Dears  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sikfcim  and  Bhutan  hills,  and  a 
few  hare  reoently  settled  on  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  the  Nepal  Terai.  They  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  same  as  the  Bodo,  whom  Mr.  B. 
Hodgson  described.  Their  features  are  des- 
eribc^  as  Mongolian  or  Indo  Chinese*;  they  are 
fairer  than  the  hindus  around  them  aud  of  a 
yellow  tinge  :  they  are  taller  and  lar^i^er  than 
the  NepAlete  cultivators^  are  addicted  to  spirits 
and  to  smoking  opium.  They  are  proof  against 
malaria,  and  make  small  temporary  clearances 
in  the  forest,  they  are  inferior  to  the  Tharu  iir 
industrial  habits. 

ThawOf  a  lowland  tribe  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Gampbell  as  inhabiting  siroihr  tracts  to  their 
neighhwkTni\ie]Mec\ii.^^0dmp6eUf  pp.  60,  149. 

iojla  are  in  that  portion  of  the  southern  face 
of  the  sub-Himalayas  which  extends  from  82^ 
50'  to  about  34^  north  latitude,  and  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  ralley  of  Assam,  from 
the  Kuriapara  Douar,  to  where  the  Subonairi 
debouches  into  the  plains.  This  tribe  of 
mountaineers,  are  usually  known  to  the  people  of 
the  valley,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Dopfala 
or  Dofla.  This  term,  whatever  may  be  itsorigin, 
is  not  recogniaed  by  the  people  to  whOM  it  is 
applied,  except  in  their  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plains;  Bangni,  the  term  in 
their  language  to  signify  a  man^  is  the  otily 
designation  they  give  themselves.  During  the 
latter  days  of  the  Abom  suzerainty  when  inter- 
nal dissensions  and'  the  growing  imbecility  of 
the  government  furnished  opportunities  for  the 
bordering  tribes*  to  indulge  in  acts  of  rapine 
and  lawless  aggressions  on  their  lowland 
neighbours,  the  Dofla  were  not  slow  in  exact- 
ing their  share  of  the  general  spoil.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  cheek  their  atrocities 
imd  on  one  ocoasibn,  rajah  Qourinath  Sing,  is 
said  to  have  marched  an  army  into  their  hills 
for  the  express  purpose  of  chastising  them  ; 
and  as  native  historians  tell  us,  several 
thousand  Dofla  were  taked  prisoners  and 
brought  down  to  the  plains.  The  rAJah,  un- 
willing that  they  should  pine  in  indolent^, 
obliged  them  to  dig  a  canal  with  the  view  of 


draining  off  the  large  and  unwholesome  momh 
es  that  still  exist  In  mahal  KoUongpur.  Bal^ 
owing  to  the  bad  treatment  to  whtdi  theprlBoa- 
ers  were  subjected  and  unhealthiness  of  flw 
season,  the  greater  portion  of  them  sre  said  to 
have  perished,  and  the  task  assigned  to  tbem 
remained  unaccomplished.  In  one  of  tbdr 
districts,  that  of  the  Char  Douar  or  ?ovr 
Marches,  no  less  than  180  petty  ehiefs  are  lud 
to  hold  anthority  in  the  Dofla  viIlagei.-< 
Benff.  Asi.  Soc.  Jouri  No.  2051.  XoOaii. 

Miri,  a  hill  tribe  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of 
the  Abor  area.  They  all  wear  some  wobflen 
article  of  dress.  They  use  the  bow  and  poison- 
ed arrow.  The  Miri  are  allied  to  Abor, 
Dofla  or  Aka,  rather  than  to  the  HishmL 
The  Miri  have  their  chief  seat  ia  the  lov 
hills  north  of  Bsnskotta  and  Lukimpnr,  bnt 
the  exactions  and  cruel  ravages  of  tb^  formi- 
dable neighbours  the  Abor,  have  compelled 
them  to  emigrate  in  large  numbers  into  tbe 
plains  of  Upper  Assam.  Mr.  BobiniOB  re- 
marks that  a  partial  comparison  of  the  dialects 
spoken  by  these  tribes  furnishes  abundant  e?i- 
dence  of  their  original  consangninity,  wlule  the 
Coiociden6e  between  their  vocables  and  the 
terms  in  common  use  by  the  Thibetan  tribet, 
is  frequent  and  unequivocaU 

Ahot^  is  a  hill  tribe  in  Assam  on  ik 
southern  face  of  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  ant 
or  left  bank  of  the  Dibong  on  the  borders  (^ 
Tibet  and  China,  in  an  extensive  range  of 
mountainous  country  along  the  southen  ex- 
posure of  the  great  Himalayan  chain,  to  tk 
north  of  the  Brahmaputra  river  in  aboutXtt 
87*12' N.  extending  from  the  94*  to  97*  of 
east  longitude  and  bordering,  it  is  8aid,0B 
Thibet  and  China.  Padam  is  the  term  by 
which  the  races  desiicnate  themselves,  whom 
the  Asstmese  name  the  Bor  and  Bor  Abor* 
The  Bor  dwell  to  the  south  of  the  Bor-Abor  asd 
their  chief  town  is  Membu  :  Bor  is  said  to 
mean  great,,  also,  however,  tribute. 

Bor  Abor  are  higher  up  than  sre  the  Bor* 
Their  dfpiCal  is  Semong,  of  about  300  bomes, 
they  occupy  the  mountai«8  on  the  nortb  of 
the  Brahmaputra  lUver  in  Lat  28*  K.  aad 
Long.  96?  £.  to  the  west  of  the  Dihoaj^ 
river  ;  they  are  polyandrous,  it  being  sot 
unoommon  for  an  Abor  woman  to  have  tvs 
huabands,  brothers,  living  under  one  roof.  Th^ 
do  not  eat  beef,  bnt  hunt  and  eat  the  fle^  « 
the  buff'alo.  They  are  more  powerful  tbi 
tlie  Bor.  Their  bachelors  life  in  ibc  lb- 
rang,  a  large  building  in  the  centre  of  dw*r 
lage  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  ia  w^ 
custom  they  resemble  the  Naga  to  the  so» 
of  Assam  and  some  of  the  Arcbip4f| 
races.  They  sacriflce  to  deities  of  the  f«J* 
and  hills.  Numbers  of  these  people  are  *• 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  two  great  "o^^ 
branches   of  the  Brahmaputra    rircr.    niet 
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first  known  ihey  made  periodieal  deflcents  on 
the  plaiJM.  Bor  and  Abor  are  Aasameee  name« 
for  the  people  who  oiJl  themaelvea  Padam. 
The  meaning  of  **  Bor"  i»  not  clearly 
aBcertaiAed.  Aceording  to  one  auihorityi 
Bor  means  tribute,  nenee  Abor  free  from 
tribute,  and  the  Padam  race  are  so  arrang- 
ed, into  the  payers  of  and  nqp-p«yers 
of  tribute,  Tbey  earry  bows  and  arrows  some 
of  which  are  poisoned.  Their  dress  is  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  Udhal  tree.  Bor  is  also  said  to 
mean  *'  great^'*  and  we  find  the  term  of  Bor 
Khampti  employed.  The  Bor  Abor  is  the  more 
distant*  the  more  independent  and  stronger 
portion.  The  Bor  Abor  lie  on  the  higher  hills 
and  the  similarity  of  their  language  to  the 
Abor  is  not  known.  Considerable  numbers  of 
these  people  are  also  found  ^n  the  shores  of  the 
two  great  northern  branches  of  the  Bi;ahmaputra 
river.  The  British  Government  make  money 
payments  to  the  Bor  Abor,  Dofla,  Miri  and 
Aka  to  abstain  from  levying  black  mail  in 
Aasam. 

.  In  the  end  of  1861  the  Meyong  Abor  at- 
tacked and  plundered  a  village  in  British  terri- 
tory, but  the  tribe  expressed  a*  desire  to  renew 
friendly  relations,  and  begged  that  their  offen- 
cea  mig:ht  be  overlooked.  Qn  the  5  th  Novem- 
ber 1863,  an  agreement  was  made  with  them 
binding  them  to  respect  British  territory 
and  the  same  engagement  was  subscribed 
on  16th  January  1863  by  the  Kel^g  Abor. 
On  8th  November  1862  a  similar  engage- 
ment was  concluded  with  the.  Abor  of  the  JDi- 
liong-Dibang  Doait. 

The  Abor  Miri  language  bebngs  to  the  old 
Assam  alliance,  but  it  has  been  greatly  modified 
hij  Tibetan.  It  has  a  strong  ideologic  resem- 
blance to  the  Dhimal,  Bodo^  GarO)  and  Nsga. — 
Journal  of  ike  Indiam  ArMpeUgo,  No$,  IV 
mmd  V.  April  and  Mn^f  1853,  j9.  190.  (AOchB" 
son,  TreoHes^  EngagetnenSi  and  SunMuds, 
rol.ril.p.3IA.)  Indian  AnnaU,  lathMm'i 
J)uonpM»€  Ethnology* 

.     The  Bibor,  Jubar,  and  KnUa  or  KdUta,  ajre 
populations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Abor 
4Mad  Mishmi  localities^  on  the  drainage  of  the 
Brahmaputra. 

Khaatpiiy  a  people  of  Assam,  who  are  skilful 
workers  in  metal ;  the  Kbamtiof  the  disUnt 
lulls  of  Assam  are  Siamese.~Cbmp&tfZI,  V49. 

Mishmi.  —In  the  country  to  the  east  of  Assam, 
between  India  and  China,  the  Mishmi  moun- 
tains which  occupy  the  most  northerly  part,  are 
tbe  southern  and  western  slopes  of  a  mass  of 
snowy  mountains  which  sweep  round  the 
'N.  W.  of  Assam  from  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  Dihong  to  the  sources  of  the  Dihong. 
The  people  of  the  Mishmi  bill%  have  their 
frontier  touching  that  of  the  Abor  or  Padam, 
on  the  drainage  of  the  Dihong  and    DIbong, 


in  small  villagest  the  Mishmi  and  Padam 
adcnowledge  a  common  origin  and  eat  to- 
gether. They  use  the  bow  and  croas«bow  and 
poisoned  arrows  and  are  often  at  war  on  tbe 
surrounding  tribes.  Their  chiefs  dress  in 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  clothes  and  ornaments. 
Polygamy  is  allowed.  The  Mishmi  sacrifice 
fowls  and  pigs  to  the  rural  deities.  Thi^ 
engage  in  trade :  forge  iron  and  build  suspen- 
sion bridges.  The  Bubhajia,  Tayiogand  Mijhu 
are  Mishmi  tribes. — ZcUham*s  Ethnology* 

The  Oaro  race  occupy  the  Garo  or  Oar- 
row  mountains  to  the  south  of  the  valley 
of  Assam  in  a  triangular  extent  of  moun- 
tainous country  lying  between  the  left 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Khassia 
hills.  From  its  apex  to  its  base,  this 
triangle  lies  between  the  S6^  and  the  26^  of 
N.  Ijat.  and  the  base  itself  extends  from  the 
90"  to  the  91^  of  E.  long.  Their  physleal 
appearance,  modes  and  customs,  are  different 
from  those  of  the  Bhotia,  and  this,  witli  their 
remote  situatioo,  appears  to  militate  against 
the  supposition  that  they  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Cis-Himali^an  tribes.  But 
though  they  have  no  traditionary  legends  and 
no  written  character  to  serve  to  enlighten  on 
this  subject,  there  is  a  striking  affinity  between 
the  Garo  language  and  the  several  dialects 
spoken  by  the  Bhotia  tribes.  Though  these 
present  several  modificationsi  they  may  neverthe- 
less be  traced  to  the  same  radicals,  so  as  to 
prove  that  an  essential  affinity  existed  in  their 
primitive  strnoture ;  thus  al^rding  historical 
evidence  of  sueh  a  nature  as  it  is  impossibla 
for  either  accident  or  design  to  have  falsified. 
They  are  about  40  miles  south  from  Goal- 
para,  and  to  the  north  of  Mymensing.  They 
are  a  race  of  hillmen  but  diflfer  in  many  respects 
from  other  hill  tribes.  Their  chief  location  is 
the  hill  country  just  within  the  bend  of  the 
Brahmaputra  as  it  sweeps  round  from  Assam 
into  Bengal,  in  the  extreme  western  portion 
of  the  range,  which  separates  Silhet  from 
Assam.  More  to  the  east  are  the  Cossya  hills, 
Dr.  Campbell  (p.  51)  aays>  the  Oaro  race 
are  small  and  dark,  savage  and  trouble- 
some, and  are  said  to  be  distinct  and 
dissimilar  from  the  other  tribes  in  their 
neighbourhood  and  more  to  resemble  the  Kol 
and  Bhil,  but  their  direct  distance  from 
the  Sontal  and  Bajmahali  is  150  mUes.  The 
Oaro  are  called  by  the  villagera  and  upper 
hill  people,  Coonch  Garo ;  though  they  them- 
selves, if  asked  of  what  race  they  are,  will 
answer,  *'Garo,"  and  not  give  themselves 
other  tribal  appellation,  though  there  are  many 
tribes  of  tbe  Garo.  A  Garo  is  usually  described 
as  a  stout,  well-shaped  man ;  hardy,  and  able  to 
do  much  work  ;  of  a  surly  look  s  flat,  kafir-like 
nose ;  small  eyes,  generally  blue  or  brown ;  fore- 
head wrinklea,and  over-hangingcye-brow  j  with 
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liirge  moutbjtlrick  lips,and  faee  round  and  short : 
their  colour  is  of  a  light  or  deep  brown.    The 
women  are  thort  and  squat,  with   masculine 
expression  of  face ;  in  the  features  they  differ 
little  from  the  men.     The  dress  of  these  people 
corresponds  with  their  persons.    They  eat  all 
manner  of  food,  even  dogs,  frogs,   snakes,  and 
the  blood  of  all  animals.    The  last  is  baked 
over  a  slow  fire,  in  hollow  green  bamboos,  till 
it  becomes  of  a  nasty  dirty  green  ooloar.  They 
are   fond   of  drinking  to  excess.     Liquor  is 
put  into  the  mouths  of  infants  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  swallow.      Their  religion  is 
a  mixed  hinduism  and  shamanism,  they  worship 
Mahadeva ;  and  at  Baunjaur,  a   pass  in  the 
hills,  they  worship  the  sun  and  moon.    To 
ascertain  which  of  tho  two  they  are  to  worship 
upon  any  particular  occasion,  their  priest  takes 
a  eup  of  water, and  some  wheat:  first  callbg  the 
name  of  the  sun,  he  drops  a  grain  into  the  water, 
if  it  sink,  they  are  then  to  worship  the  suu  ; 
but  should  it  not  sink,  they  then  would  drop 
another  grain  in  the  name  of  the  moon,  and 
and  so  on  till  one  of  the  grains  sink*     All  re- 
ligions ceremonies  are  preceded  by  a  sacrifice 
to  their  god,  of  a  bull,  goat,  hog,  cock,  or  dog. 
Except  milk   they  use  everything.     They  live 
in  houses  raised  from  the    ground  on  piles. 
The  youngest  daughter  inherits.      A   widow 
marries  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband  ; 
if  he  die,  the  next :  if  all,  the  father.     The 
dead  are  kept  fuur  days,  then  burnt  amidst 
feasting  and  drinking  and  the  ashes  buried  on 
the  spot.     A  small  dish  of  bell  metal  with  em- 
bossed figures,  called  a   Deo-Kora  is  hung  up 
-  as  a  household  god  and  worshipped  and  sacri- 
ficed to :  and  the  Garo  believe  that  when  the 
household  are  asleep,  the  Deo  or  figure  of  the 
Kora  issues  in  search  of  food  and  returns  to  its 
Kora  to   rest.    The  Garo  are  under  British 
control.     They    are   dassed  as   Che*nnna   (6 
Annas)   and  Das  Anna  (10  Annas)  but  they 
consider  themselves  one  and  the  same  people. 
They  use  sharp  bambu  paiiji  or  stakes,  four 
iuches  long,  as  a  means  of  opposing  invasion. 
In  a  treaty  in  1848,  they  contented  to  abstain 
from  hanging  human  skulls  in  their  houses. 
They    build    their    houses    on    piles.'    The 
Marquis   of   Hastings,    says   they   are  divid- 
ed  into   many  independeut   communities,  or 
rather  clans,  acting  together  from  a  principal 
of  common  origin,  but  without  any  ostensible 
head  of  their  league.     With  them  all  property 
and  authority  descends   wholly  in  the   female 
line.     On  the  death  of  the  mother,  the  bulk  of 
the  family  possessiona  must  go  to  the  favourite 
daughter  (if  there  be  more  than  one),   who  is 
designated  as  such,  without  regard  to   primor 
geniture,  during  the  life-time  of  her  parent. 
The  widower  has  a  stipeud   secured  to  him  at 
the  time  of  marriage.     A  moderate  portion  is 


ceives  nothing  whatever,  it  being  held  among 

the    Garo  that  a  man  can  alwavs  maiutaiu 

» 

himself  by  labour.     The  woman  acknowledged 
as  chief  in  each  of  the  clans  is  called  Muhar. 
Uer  husband  is  termed  Muharree.     He  is  her 
representative  in  all  concerns,   but   obtains  no 
right  in  her  property.    The  clan  will  interfere 
if  they  see  the   possessions  of  the   Muhar  iii 
course  of  dissipation.     If  a  daughter  be  the 
issue  of  the  marriage,  a  son  of  the  issae  of  the 
Muhar's   father  is    sought  in  preference   to 
become  her  husband  ;  and  in  default  of  such 
a  person,  the  ^on  of  the  nearest  female  relation 
of  the   Muhar  (he   being  of  due  age)  wouUI 
stand  next  for  selection.     The  husbands  to  the 
sisters  of  a  Muhar  are  called  Lushkur,  and  it  is 
a  denomination   to   which  a  notion  of  rank  is 
attached.     The    Garo    were  in  the   constant 
habit  of  making  predatory    incnrsiona    upon 
British  frontier   villages   in  the  plains,  de- 
capitating their  victims,  and  carrying  off  their 
heads  as    funeral    offerings  to    their  departed 
chiefs.     It  has  repeatedly   been    found   iieces«> 
sary  to  punish   these   outrages  by   sending  a 
military  expedition    into  the  country,  and  by 
closing  the  markets  in  the  plains  frtqucnteJ  by 
the  Garo.  A  party  of  them,  in  May  I860,  mur- 
dered sixteen  natives  of  the  plains  in  the  North 
of  the  Mymensingh  district,   and  afterwards 
mutilated  the  bodies.  They  confessed  the  crime 
and  three  were  executed  in  their  own  villages 
before  their  own  people.     Their  accomplices, 
in  number  some  twenty  men,  were  condemned 
to  trausportation  for    various  periods.    Their 
object  was  not  so  much  plunder,  as  haman 
beada  to  offer  to  their  spirit  of  the  mountaias. 
The  rajah  of  Nuatung  one  of  the  Khaasyak 
states  subsequently  undertook  to  aid  iu  le- 
preasing  these  raida.     The   Garo  hilla  are  a 
confused  aasemblage  from  1,000  to  fi,000  feet 
iu  height,  estimated  aiea.  4,347    square  miles. 
The  rook  formation  ia  aupposed  to  be  chitfly  of 
gneias,  or  atratified   granite.— C%>2eJ«cM  Mjfllu 
Hind.  p.  320.  ffoiUnff'i    FHrnOe  Jaurmals 
Vol.  II  .paga  18i-8I6.  See  Khassya;  Mikir; 
Kuki;  Singhpo  India,  Si-T3,  8.73,88,  339. 

The  rajah  of  Nnatung,  is  well  nigh  indepen- 
dent and  ia  the  most  powerful  and  inftuential 
of  all  the  hill  chiefs,  not  alone  from  bia  post- 
tiou  but  from  his  unusual  popularity.  He  had 
conferred  upon  him,  about  the  year  1868,  the 
titles  of  Rnjuh  Bahadoor  in  consideration  of  bi^ 
uniform     loyalty    to    the    British^     notwith- 
standing  the   strenuous  efforts  made  to  ealiit 
him  in  the  revolts  of  the  hill  tribes.     The  Xui- 
tung  territory   forms  the  South  Weat  poitifla 
of  the  Cossyah   district,   and  boidera  on  tk 
Garo  country  ;  and  the    mjah  entered   iatsa 
convention  with  the  Biitiah  that,  ehould  ike 
at  any   time  requisite   to   the  latter  power  to 
move  troops     in   the   Garo  hills  from    the 


given  to  each  of  the  other  sisters,    A  son  re- 1  Eastward,    they    should  have  a  free  passtfc 
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tbroai^h  iii«  territory.  His  turbule ut  and  re- 
fractory neighbours  are  the  Jynteah,  Gossysb, 
Garoy  Bhootanesey  Naga,  and  Abor.  Dr. 
Bodiananj Hamilton  fiays,  the  unHer  b»fk  of  the 
Geltis  orientHlis  tree,  like  that  of  the  West  India 
Geltis,  consists  of  numerous'  reticulated  fibres, 
and  forms  a*kind  of  iiaturardoth,  usedrby  the 
Garo  (*  Lin.  Trana.,'  xvii,  p.  209).  He*  also 
describes  it  in  his  report  on  Aesam,  as  a  kind  of 
mg  worn  by  the  Garo  in  the  cold  weather,  and 
etsrving  them  as  blanket  by  night  Captain 
fieynolds  sent  a  specimen  of  it  to  the  Agri- 
Hortic.  Sof^iety  ;  the  GHro  make  several  such 
cloths  of  different  colours  from  various  barks. 
The  Garo  who  come  to  the  plains,  generally 
buy  some  small  ends  of  cloths  from  the  Ben* 
galees,  to  attend  tho  kauts  (fairs)  in,  not  as 
dothing  to  protect  them  from  wind  and  vretL- 
iher.—Eo^  Fib,  PI.  317. 

The  MUir  tribe  are  partly  hillmen  and  partly 
lowlanders,  occupying  a  considerable  area  in 
the  Assam  district  of  Nowgong  and  in  Nor- 
thern Cachar  whose  numbers  are  computed  at 
2^,000.  They  flit  from  place  to  place  every 
four  or  live  years  to  cultivate  cotton  and  nee. 
They  build  houses  on  platforms,  drink  spirits, 
eni  opium  and  are  either  oubelievers  or  imper- 
fect converts  to  hinduism  :  delight  in  festivals 
and  in  their  attendant  drunkenness,  they  eat 
beef  and  pork,  and  fowla  are  sacrificed  to  the 
8iin,  moon,  and  invisible  deities  attached  to 
trees,  their  physiognomy  and  dress  is  that  of 
the  people  of  the  Khasia  Hills,  to  whom  the 
Ifikir  seems  to  be  allied,  and  perhaps  the 
Naga,  the  Garo,  the  Khasia,  Jaintia  and  Mikir 
are  all  affined.  The  Mikir  of  North  Cachnr 
are  mild  and  little  courageous  though  they 
r^irry  the  dhao  and  spear. — Latham* s  Dfiserip- 
iiwf  Etlwolopj, 

The   Co$9yah  or  Kluusia  country,  on   the 
North    East     frontier     has    iron    of     great 
purity,   smelted    at    Pundua  ;     Cassia  lignea 
is  one  of  its  principal  articles  of  export,  8ud  a 
variety    of    parti-coloured     cloths,    generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Sylhet  cloths.     Some  of 
them  are  dyed  of  rich  colours   and  being  of  a 
strong  durnble  texture,  are  well  adapted  for 
table  covers,  to  which  purpose  they  are  usually 
applied  in  the  Eastern  part   of  Bengal.     The 
OasMyah  and   Jyniia  hill  territory  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  Assistant   attached  to  the  Assam 
ComipisBion.    The  value  of  the  export  and 
import  trade  of   the  conntry  is   about  rupees 
30^000    a    year  with  Assam,    and   with  the 
Sengal   plains    about  lo|  lakhs,   the   exports 
being  7  lakhs.     The  total  revenue  from  lands 
■nd  taxes  in  1857  amounted  to  rupees  23,023. 
Tbo  first  treaty  with   Jyntia  was  concluded  in 
jS24u     The   rajah    Bam    Sing    rendered    no 
asaiatance  during  the  Burmese   war,   but  he 
Bgreed    to     acknowledge    alleginnce    to    the 


British  and  his  country  was  taken  under  pro- 
tection. The  pojpulation  of  the  Jyntia  hills  is 
about  40,000  souls,  and  of  the  Cossiah 
hills  about  82,400.  The  Cossiah  states  are 
twenty-five  in  number,  of  which  five,  via. 
Cherra  Poonjee  ;  Kbyrim,  Nustung,  Sung- 
ree  and  Nusp'tong,  are  commonly  calleii 
the  "  Semi-independent  States."  The  chiefs 
exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  their  own  people  in  all  matters 
pertaining  exclusively  to  them.  The  minor 
states,  known  as  the  '*  Dependent  States,"  are 
twenty    in    number,  the    chief  of    which  are 


MowdunPoonjee^ 
Mahram. 
MuUai  Cham- 

mnt, 
Bhawul, 
Seenai  Poonjee^ 
Lengkhan  Poon- 


Mowyan^ib 
Nobo  Sopho^ 
Jeernngy 
Syuog, 
MofloQg 

PooDJee, 
Mowlong  do. 
Lyksom    do. 


Nungklow. 

Moleem, 

Muiriow, 

Ram  rye 

Mowlie^ 

Cheyla, 

Dowarrab    No- 

toormcD,  ,    , 

Mowseuram,  I 

Moleem  was  conquered  in  1829,  and  the 
rNJah  of  Khyriro  ceded  to  the  British,  the  terri- 
tory to  the  S.  E  of  the  Oomean  or  Boovn 
Pane  river.  In  1861,  its  rajih  was  deposed 
and  Malay  Singh,  a  new  chief  installed.  No 
engagements  have  ever  been  made  with  Nobo, 
Sopho,  dyiing,  Moftung  Poonjee,  and  Lyksom 
Poonjee,  but  agreements  were  entered  inro 
with  Mowyatig  in  1829,  Dowarrah  NotoormMi 
in  1 837,  Soopar  Poonjee  in  1829,  and  in  I860, 
with  Khawal. 

The  estimated  area  of  iheCbMyallitU  187,290 
sq. miles,  About  16  m.  on  the  Sylhet  side,  and 
about  the  same  on  that  of  Assam,  it  consists 
of  low  land  interspersed  with  small  hills,  in 
the  interior,  about  60  m.  in  extent,  is  an  un- 
dulating hilly  table  land,  from  1,500  to  2,500> 
feet  hifih.  Coal  is  said  to  abound  in  the  hilhs 
of  Jynteah.  The  localities  admitting  of  cuitr- 
vatton  are  the  plateau  of  the  Coisyah  an<f 
Jynteah  hills,  the  lower  ranges  on  the  Assam 
border,  and  the  slopes  towards  the  Sylhet 
plains.  The  area  of  the  three  plateau  is 
about  ^,500  square  miles  and  their  heights  varr 
from  8,t)00  to  6.000  feet  above  the  sea  leveL 
i  he  soil  is  a  ferruginous  red  clay,  with  a  aub- 
soil  of  shingle  little  suited  for  profitable  cnN 
tivation.  In  the  hollows,  however,  a  fine  black 
mould  is  found  extending  often  over  many 
aerea.  On  the  plateaux,  miles  upon  miles  of 
land  are  as  level  as  the  most  highly  cultivated 
portions  of  Xent  and  the  Lothians.  On  the 
middle  plateau  the  temperature  averages  that 
of  the  English  summer  ;  rising  to  72^  during 
the  hottest  months.  The  cold  weather  is  le»8 
severe  than  an  English  winter.  The  cultivated 
land  in  those  hills  is  very  little.  A  late  snrvev 
gave  1 2,22 1  acres  or  leas  than  10  square  milea 
as  the  total  in  the  Jvnteah  hills ;  while  within 
nit   area  of    4,450  square  milei  among  tlM 
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Couyak  hiUe  onlj  30  iqiiUB  loiiea  have  been 
brought  under  oropa.  I^e  CoMjrah  hills  hare 
«  aiDall  isolated  bodj  of  people  of  Uie  Tnto  or 
SiameM  race.  Tbe  Ahom  irt>o  okm  ruled 
Assam,  were  also  of  Ike  Siamese  race.— C. 
149.  The  Khasiys  race  inter  their  dead  on 
the  nndulatorr  emiiMDoea  of  tbe  country.  The 
tribe  habitnallir  ereot  dolnaeDS,  meohirs,  oysts 
and  DTomleidis,  almott  ai  gigantic  in  their 
propbrtioDa,  and  ver;  aimilar  in  appearance 
and  conalractioD  to  the  to-oalled  Druidioal  re- 
niairiB  of  Wcatem  Eiuropa.  These  were  des- 
cribed and  figured  by  Col.  Tule,  on  ibe  Bengal 
Asiatic  Jouraal  for  181i.  Tliey  keep  CHtlle  but 
drink  no  milk,  estimate  distanoes  trarersad 
b;  the  mouthfola  at  beteUlesf  ahewed  e*  route, 
and  BiDogg  them  the  marriage  tic  is-so 
loose  that  the  son  connnonly  fot^tlt  his 
father  vhen  the  sister's  loii  inherits  pro- 
perty and  rank.  The  unduUtary  emintnces  of 
the  country,  aome  4,0U0  feet  to  6,004  feet 
above  the  leral  of  the  aea,  are  dotted  with 
groups  of  hag«  unpolished  squared  pillars  and 
tabular  ataba,  aupportad  on  ttiree  or  four  rude 
piera.  In  one  spot)  biiried  in  a  annd  grove, 
were  found  a  nearly  oomplcte  circle  of  menhir, 
the  tallest  of  which  was  3U  feet  out  of  tlte 
ground,  6  feet  broad,  and  S  feet  8  inches  thick  ; 
and  in  front  of  each  waa  a  dolmen  or  cromleoh, 
of  proportionately  gigautic  piecea  of  roek, 
while  the  largeat  slab  meaiured  is  32  feet 
high,  16  feet  broad,  and  3  feet  thick.  SotcnI 
that  trere  seen  had  been  rery  recently  erected. 
*The  method  of  removing  the  blocks  k  by  cut- 
ting grooves,  along  which  fires  ore  lighted,  and 
into  which,  when  heated,  cold  water  is  run, 
whicb  oauaea  the  rock  to  fissure  along  the 
groove  •  the  lever  and  rope  are  the  only 
mechanical  aids  used  in  traDsportini  and  erect* 
ing  the  blocks.  The  objects  of  their  erection 
are  varioua — aepulture,  marking  apoia  where 
publio  events  had  occurred,  kc.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  l^haaian  word  for  a  atone, 
''  man,"  as  oommonly  occurs  in  the  names  of 
their  villages  and  places  as  that  of  man,  maen, 
and  men  does  in  those  of  Rrittany,  Wales, 
Cornwall,  be.  ;  thus  Mansmai  siKnifiea  in 
Khasia  the  stone  of  oath,  Mamloo,  the  stone 
of  salt,  Hanflong,  the  grassy  stone,  &c.,  just  ss 
in  Wales  Penmaen  Mawr  aignifiea  the  hill  of 
the  big  stone,  and  in  Brittany  a  menhir,  is 
standing,  and  a  dolmen  a  tablestone,  &o.  The 
reaemUsnoe  of  the  burrows  and  their  rontents 
(with  the  cromlechs,  be.)  to  the  Dniiilioal  re 
maioa  whieh  are  diaauvered  in  the  ancient  scat) 
of  the  Celtic  race  in  Europe,  is  loo  exact  and  re- 
markable to  be  accounted  for  on  any  othei  sup- 
position  thaii  that  of  their  derivation  from  the 
same  origin.  Hence  the  people  who  introduced 
Dmidical  ritea  into  India  miut  faavebroaftbt 
tliem  with  tfaem  from  Central  Asia,  and  they  must 
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have  entemd  India  ftt  a  penod  a*  eaily  aa  Uh 
introduction  of  Dmidical  ritea  intaEorafia.  The 
Katia  are  the  ablest  bodied  of  the  bordeiers 
of  Assam.  Their  tribe  or  nee  diffm  very  littie 
from  that  of  the  Garo.  They  an  arrangeil  ia 
petty  rejnhsbips,  in  the  Kasia  hilla.  Hat  mot- 
ship  seems  the  oultura  of  tbe  Kaaia.  Th^ 
Antd  anakes.  They  build  their  honses  on  piUs. 
They  trap  fish,  like  tbe  people  in  Java,  Boraw 
and  Sumatra.  They  distil  and  drink  intoiieatiag 
liquors,  and  between  Bioghot  and  (Jberra,  sad 
in  other  plaoes  are  bridges  of  the  Gbiea  of  the 
India  rubber  tree,  described  by  Captau  Tale. 
The  Khassia  bills  preaeot  in  general  the  as- 
pect of  a  well  defined  platean  with  eompia- 
tively  small,  isolated,  elevations.  Tbe  platesa 
ia  terminated  to  the  north  by  the  vatler 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  to  the  aoutb  by  that, 
of  the  Surma,  (Sehlaginfooeit'i  Otaenl 
Utptometry  of  ladia,  Vol.  II.  pp.  9S,88). 
These  bills  lie  between  tbe  two  British  he- 
vinoes  of  Assam  and  Cachar,  aud  the  north- 
western portion  oF  the  territory  of  Burmab. 
MuKtpoor. — In  this  Mreat  mountain  trael  one 
or  tvo  valleys  occur.  The  largest,  that  of  JlaiU- 
poor  is,  from  its  connection  with  tbe  British 
Oovemment,  and  from  the  tribes  arouml  it  all 
admitting  its  supremaoy,  the  most  imitertant. 
Lying  between  latitude  83^  50'  and  33'  W 
north,  and  longitude  93°  10'  and  94°  3U'  east, 
tbe  mountain  tract  in  question  is  bounded  oa 
the  north  and  wot  by  the  British  Provinces  of 
Aaaam  and  Cachar,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Kubbo  valley  now  subject  to  Burmah.  To  the 
norlh-east  and  south,  the  boundsry  is  not  well 
defined,  and  would  much  depend  upon  Ike 
extent  to  which  the  Uunnipore  goveranteat 
might  spread  its  inQnenre  amongst  the  b3t 
tribes  in  those  directions,  but  in  the  north  etsi 
it  m«y  be  denoted  by  a  line  drawn  north  Irtw 
tbe  north-western  corner  of  the  Kulibo  vsDcy 
until  it  strikes  the  Assam  boundary,  and  ia 
the  south  by  one  drawn  west  from  tfa«  aaum 
of  the  Numsailuog  river,  the  fixed  aooth-ceit 
boundary,  till  ita  junction  willi  the  Tosjti 
river. 

Of  the  space  compriied  in  theae  bounds,  tke 
valley  of  Uunnipore  occupies  nearly  the  oeiitra. 
Itiscaltedby  tbeMuniiiporee  pe'ple  "McillMi- 
leipak."  The  Burmese  call  it  Ka-the,  the  Baapa- 
leea  Mogitu,  and  Assamese  Mekle.  The  saa 
of  the  whole  territory  ia  about  7,000  t^mm 
miles,  Hnd  that  of  the  central  valley  skirt 
650.  Much  of  the  valley  is  at  all  staMI 
oovered  with  water,  it  aeema  indeed  stM 
time  to  have  formed  a  large  lake,  aad  lJ»|ii* 
of  water  in  the  south  callea  the  Lngtak,  a|ff4* 
to  be  the  unfilled  but  rapidly  fillii^,  ttt^itf 
it.  From  the  most  credible  traiUttea^^ 
valley  appears  originally  to  htTsbmaaiVi^ 
by  serenl  tribes,  the  prinoqtal  of  wkwhW* 
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ttamed  Koomul,  Looang,  Moiraog  aud  Meithti, 
oili  of  whom  came  fn)ni  different  diraciions. 
For  B  time,  the  Koomal  appears  to  have  beea 
t^  moet  powerful,  and  after  its  declension, 
the  Moirang  tribe. 

Of  the  population,  composed  of  different 
classes,  the  principal  is  the  Meithei,  next  the 
Phoongnai,  after  whom  the  Ten^  kul,  the 
Ayokf>«,  the  Kei,  the  Loee  and  Mussalman. 
The  Meithei  population  is  divided  into  four 
parts  called  **  Punnahs/'  which  are  designated 
in  the  order  of  their  seniority  ^*  Kaphnm," 
**  Lai  phum/' ''  Ahulloop  "  and  ''  Niharoop." 
The  Loee  population  consists  of  people  who 
pay  tribute,  and  is  considered  so  inferior  that  I 
the  name  Meithei  is  not  given  to  it. 

The  marshes  of  the  south  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Logtak  afford  a  retreat  to  serpents  of  a 
fonnldable  siae,  and  the  whole  valley  of  Mun* 
nipore  is  mnch  infested  by  the  serpent  tribe. 
Some  of ,  them  are  exceedingly  active  and  bold 
as  the  Tanglei.  It  is  fond  of  ascending  bam- 
boos^ along  the  branches  of  which  it  move* 
wiih  great  velocity,  and  if  enraged,  throws 
ifeelf  from  an  extraordinary  height  upon  the 
objeel  of  its  anger.  Its  bite  is  said  to  be 
asortal.  This,  added  to  its  great  activity  and 
fierceness  makes  the  Tanglei  an  object  of  much 
dread* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hills  around  the  valley 
of  Munnipore,  in  the  west,  are  known  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Naga  and^  Kooki. 
In  Munnipore  they  are  all  embraced  in  the 
term  Hau,  but  Koupooee,  Qnoireng,  Khongjai, 
Kamaol,  Anal«Namf«u,  Aimole,  Kom,  Koireng, 
Cheeroo,  Chote,  Pooroom,  Muntuk,  Rarum, 
Marring,  Tangkool,  Loohoopa,  Mou,  Muram, 
Miyang^khang,  Gnamei  are  the  names  in  use 
amongst  Munniporees  to  distinguish  the  princi- 
pal tribes,  and  though  each  of  ihese  tribes  has 
a- distinctive  name  of  its  own,  of  ten  quite  different 
from  the  Mnniporee  one. — McOullock'e  Be» 
eordSj  GoeemmetU  of  Indian  Foreign  Depari- 
mtnif  pp,  10,  34,  41. — Laiham'i  Deeeriptite 
JSiktudogf. 

Singpho. — ^Leaving  out  of  view  the  intruding 
amd  partially  it»terspread  8han  or  Lau  tribes,  the 
Burmans  march  on  the  north  with  rude  tribes  of 
their  own  family>  collectively  termed  Bisigpho, 
(properly  Sing  Ph  1)  who  occupy  the  upper  Ira- 
wadi.  On  the  extreme  north  the  linguistic 
boniidtries  of  the  Singpho  are  unknown.  It  is 
posaible  that  they  march  with  the  Khampa  or 
jna^et  Tibetans  of  the  8.  E.,  unless  the  snowy 
SMUntaitta  which  there  form  the  wtttershed 
Jfcstwecti  the  Irawadi  and  the  Tsang^po, 
them  off^  ae  is  more  probable,  from  all 
reouFso  with  their  northern  neighbours. 
twiMtrihs  only  known  under  the  generic 
temed  Kha-nhng,  occupy  the  moontaina 
North  East  of.  the  Kham*ti,  apparently 


in  the  upper  pari  of  the  Mi«li  or  Nam«Kiu. 
They  are  intersperBcd'  between  the  Kham-ti  and 
the  Mung-fati,  the  later  appearing  to  belong  to 
the  Tibetan  family  (Si-fan  or  Kham-pa.)  The 
Kha-nung  may  form  a  link  between  the  Kham- 
pa and  the  Singpho  or  Burman  families* 

The  Singpho  march  on  the  N.  W.,  with  tlfn 
Mish-roi  who  occupy  the  eastern  mountainous 
extremity  of  the  basin  of  the  Brahmaputra^ 
and  ou  the  W^  and  S*  W.  with  the  Naga  and 
Munnipuri  tribes.  In  the  interior  of  Arakan  and 
betvveen  it  and  the  Kynduayn  river,  several 
tribes  are  scattered  over  the  highlands  to  the 
south  of  the  Kuki,  Naga  and   Manipuri  tribes. 

Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Khy-oung-tha 
and  Khu-ini  or  Ka-mwi  (properly  Ku-mi),  of 
the  middle  b:«8in  of  the  Eoladyn,  belong  to  the 
Burman  family. 

The  more  eastern  tribes,  such  ais  the  Lung« 
kha  (perhaps  the  Lunkta  a  branch  of  the  Kuki) 
of  the  upper  Koladan,  ahd  the  Heuma  or  Shin- 
du,  and  the  Khon  or  Kun  who  are  amongst  the 
feeders  and  beyond  the  Koladan,  are  too  little 
known  to  be  referred  with  certainty  to  any 
particular  branch  of  that  family,  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  are  allied  to  the  Kuki, 
Kumi,  &c.  The  Lung-kha  are  said  to  be  com  * 
posed  of  an  offshoot  of  the  Heuma  of  the 
Sbindu  (Shentu,  Tseindu  or  Shiamdu)  and  two 
tribes  called  LungKhe  and  Bowng-jwe  which 
it  subdued.  Captain  Tickell  says  that  the 
feeders  of  the  Mi  Khyoung,  the  principal  east- 
ern affluent  of  the  Koladyn,  descend  from 
masses  of  high  hills  about  Lat.  21"  50'  N. 
inhabited  by  the  Kun, 

Mru  or  Tung  Mru^  a  tribe  on  the  Koladan 
river,  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Latham  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Mrung  who  allege  their  origin  to 
be  from  Tipperah.  The  number  of  the  Mru  in 
Arracan  is  about  2,800.  At  one  time  a  Mru 
chief  was  chosen  king  of  Arrakan,  and  the 
country  was  Mru  when  the  Bukheng  conqueror 
invaded  the  country.  The  word  Mru  is  sup- 
posed also  to  be  the  same  as  Miri. — Dr. 
\  LaihanCe  Ethnology* 

The  Chunuah  are  a  race  to  the  North  and 
East  of  Ohittagongy  dwelling  between  the  Kuki 
and  the  plains.  The  Chumiah  and  the  Kuki  are 
described  as  having  flat  noses,  small  eyes,  and 
broad  round  faces,  and  differ  from  the  Naga 
race,  both  in  appeairance  and  customs. 

8ak  or  Thak  a  small  tribe  on  the  river  Nauf 
near  the  Koladyn  river  in  Arrakan. — Latham, 

The  Heuma  or  Shendu  tribe  inhabit  the 
hills  north  of  Arrakan.  They  occupy  the 
Teoma-toung  hilU,  on  the  watershed  between 
theMeeyk-young  and  the  drainage  of  the  Munni- 
pur  rivers.  Their  chiefs  aro  called  A  ben,  and 
tfaair  villages  have  froiti  fifty  to  400  houses. 
They  use  the  trap-bow  for  shooting^  the  ele- 
phant, but  fire-arms  are  superseding  the  ru^r 
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weapons.  They  regard  ibe  sun  and  moon  as  dei« 
ties.  The  flenma  are  placed  by  Captain  Tiekell 
ill  the  higher  hills  to  tiie  N.  and  N.  £.  of  the 
Kun  tribes,  betireeu  %V  and  22^  N.  Lai  and 
9&^  and  94^  E.  Loa.  They  do  not  nppear  to 
differ  frooi  the  other  rude  tribea  of  the  BuriDMB 
fntfiilyt  and  are  probably  closely  allied  to  the 
Manipuri  tribes, — Latham. 

Ka'tni  or  Ku-mi  are  tribe  on  the  Koladyn 
river  who  assert  that  they  once  dwelt  on  the  hills 
now  held  by  the  Khyen.  Their  name  seems  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Khumia  of  Gbittagong. 

Khyen,  is  a  nanie  \i^\ven  to  severHl  popula- 
tions,— one  tribe  who  tattoo  their  skins,  dwell 
on  the  Koladyn  river,  lu  Arrnkan.    Another  on 
the   Yuma   mountains    south  of  the  IColadyu 
river;   the  MrU  are  sometimes   called    Khyen. 
Khyen« indeed, as  also  Khn,  are,  probably,  names 
giv*-n  to  most  of  the  rude  tribes  of  the  Arrakan 
and  Burmese  mountKins.    Those  of  the  Khyeu 
to  the  south  of  the  Koladyn  river,  are  Burmese 
subjects,  pay  taies^  serve  as  soldiers,  and  live  a 
quiet  life.    But  the  Khyen  on  the  hills  are  inde- 
pendent.   They  say  that  the^  fled  thither  from 
the  plains  of  the  Itawadi.     They  are  ruled  by 
their  village  chiefs.   Tlieir  religious  chief  is  the 
Papin,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  and  is  that  of 
prophet,  soothsayer   and  priest.     They  believe 
iu  the  metempsychosis.  T'bey  worship  the  Subri 
tree,  a  ihick  bushy  tree,  bearing  a  small  berry  ; 
they  also  worship  the  thunderbolt.    The  Khyen 
grow  and  spin  cotton   into  cloth,   whioli  they 
dye  black  and  wear      The  women  tattoo  their 
faces.     The  true  and  typical  Khyen  is  the  in- 
dependent mountaineer  of  the  central  districts. 
The  Khjfeng  or  Kliyeu  resiiling  to  the  south  of 
the  Koladau,  iu  the  Yu-ma  ran(ce  as  far  as  the 
north  border  of  Pegu,  but  chiefly  in   the  up- 
per basin     of   the  Lcm<-yo,.have    a  tradition 
that  they  once  possessed  the  plains  of  Pegu  and 
AvH.     The  name  seems  to  be  the  soft  Hunnan 
pronunciation  of    Karen,  and  they  may  be  a 
remnant  of  an  old  horde  from  the  north,  pressed 
in  to  the  mountains  or  restricted  to  them  by  the 
Karen    as  the  other  Yuma  tribes  probably  were. 
Linguistically,  the  Khyen   are  connected  with 
the  Yuma  tribes  to  the  north-ward.  Physically, 
they  are  of  the  earlier  and  purer  of  the  Mon- 
golian race  of  the  Irawadi  family,  like  the  Ni- 
cobarian,  Kumi   and  Kuki.     Their  faces   are 
flatter  and   less  regular  than  tlie  Burman  and 
consequently  thim  the  Karens.     Captain  Phayre 
says  their  manners  and  appearance  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kumi.    They  make  iron  and  cloth 
and  have  the  usual  weapons  of  the  tribes  of  the 
upper  Irawadi. — Latham^ 

Tlie  Bam-iu  or  BtM'Mu  or  Bom*du  of  the  Ra- 
khoing,  dwell  north  of  the  Koladyn,  inhabiting 
chiefly  the  upper  basin  of  the  Kurmfuli  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  Chitiagong  river. 


Lunghta,  Kungye,  Kuki.— to  the  north  nf 
the  Bom -su  or  Buu-au  (Bomdu)  are  closely 
allied  tribes  termed  collectiveiy  Longkta^ 
Kuncye,  or  Kuki,  who  occupy  the  highlands 
of  Tipperah  and  extend  S  £.  towarda  tUe  head 
of  the  Koladyn.  Both  the  Bun-zu  and  Kuki 
appear,  like  the  Kunii^  to  belon}(  to  the  Burman 
family.  The  Kuki  represent  its  most  srcfaaie 
and  barbarotts  conditioo.  The  tribea  that  have 
been  exposed  on  the  sea  board  of  Arrakao  or  in 
the  basin  of  the  irawadi,  to  the  influeuoe  of  the 
Chinese,  Shan,  Hon,  Beagali  and  more  dii* 
tant  commercial  nations,  have  attained  a  eompa<* 
ratively  high  civ  dilation.  The  Singpho  al- 
though much  behind  the  Burmansi  are  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  Knki,  and  the  Burmese  seeai 
at  a  very  ancient  period,  when  their  condition 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Kuki  and  perhaps,  in 
many  respects  more  barbaroua,  to  have  spread 
themselves  from  the  upper  Irawadi  to  thesoath 
and  west  as  far  as  the  highlands  of  Tippenh 
on  the  one  sideband  Pegu  on  the  other,  x  Where* 
ever  the  stoek  from  which  they  have  been  de* 
rived  was  originally  located,^  they  probably  fint 
appeared  on  the  Ultra  Indian  ethnic  ata^^as 
a  barbaroua  Himalayan  tribe,  immediately  to 
the  caatward  of  tke  Mishmi,  if  ladeed  they 
were  not  identical  with  the  Mishmi,  of  that  era. 
The  upper  Irawadi  was  probably  then  oceupied 
by  the  ruder  and  inland  tribea  of  the  Mon« 
Ansm  alliance* 

The  Kovpooee  comprise  two  tribea,  the 
Songboo  a  ad  I^ooeer^on^  The  Koupooee  oc- 
cupy tiie  hills  between  Cachar  and  the  valley 
of  Munnipore  In  their  whole  breadth,  a  dire^ 
distance  of  about  forty  miles ;  and  frons  id** 
North  latitude,  they  formerly  extended  ever 
nearly  an  fqual  distance  to  the  South.  The 
whole  of  this  tract  was  formerly  thickly 
studded  with  villages,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  Songboo  tradition  give^v  as 
the  place  of  their  origin,  the  mountain  loweids 
the  South  of  the  vuUey  named  Thnngehiag. 
They  and  all  the  other  races  of  hill  peopls 
.congregate  in  commnnities,  composed  uamdly 
of  familirs  connected  with  one  another  1^ 
blood-ties«  The  superior  elevations  being  the 
moat  healthy  ;  their  villagea  are  naually  lo  be 
found  on  them*  Before  the  aubjugaiion  of 
the  Songboo  tribe  to  Munnipore,  alflsost  evsiy 
village  was  at  war  with  its  neighbour.  Oa 
their  subjugation  this  warfare  was  put  •  step 
to,  but  the  remembrance  of  their  fesda  remsiaf 
and  they  would  break  out  afresh  to-moiror 
were  the  restraining  band  of  Munnipore  with* 
drawn.  Munnipore  has,  however,  been  ahkTls 
exert  so  much  influence  amonast  the  KovpOPi' 
aa  to  prevent  feuds  being  openly  carried  oa^M 
a  state  of  active  fend  appean  to  be  the  cm  tt- 
tural  lo  all  the  tribea  from  Cape  Kegiab  to* 
far  north  as  we  have  any    kaowleii^.    Tte 
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Koupooee  are  much  attached  to  their 
villsgeSa  which  are  permanent.  The  village 
and  iit  immediate  precincts  form  their  grave- 
jard,  and  when,  for  a  time,  from  whatever 
cause*  they  have  been  obliged  to  desert  their 
village,  tiiey  more  often  express  their  wish  to 
retnrn  to  it  as  being  the  grave  of  their  ances- 
tors, than  to  it  as  being  their  own  birth 
place.  Their  attachment  tlien  to  their  village 
is  created  quite  as  much  by  its  holding  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors  as  by  its  being  the 
place  of  their  birth.  The  mountain-land 
around  the  Koupooee  village,  witliin  certain 
fixed  bonds,  is  usually  the  property  of  the  vil- 
lage. This  they  cultivate  with  rice  in  eleva- 
tions suited  to  it,  and  with  other  crops  in 
situations  unfitted  for  that  species  of  grain. 
The  spot  cultivated  this  year,  is  not  again 
cultivated  for  the  next  teu  years ;  it  having 
been  found  that  that  interval  of  time  is  required 
for  the  formatiou  of  a  cultivable  soil  by  the 
decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  that  agaiu 
springs  upon  it.  Every  village  has  three  here- 
ditary officers,  namely  Kool-I«ik-pii,Loop-lHk-pa 
and  Lum-poo,  and  officers,  besides  these,  are 
elected*  If  the  hereditary  chief  or  KooMak-pa 
be  a  man  of  wealth,  he  will  he  also  a  man  of 
influence.  The  Koupooee  are  sub-divided  into 
fiimiiies  Koomul,  Looang,  Angom  and  Ning- 
tbaiga«  A  member  of  any  of  these  families 
may  marry  a  member  of  any  other,  but  inter- 
marriage of  members  of  the  same  family  is 
strictly  prohibited.  Though  not  attended  to 
with  the  same  strictness,  this  prohibition,  in 
regard  to  marriage,  and  this  distinction  of  fa- 
railiea  under  the  same  desiguations,  exists 
amongst  the  Munniporee  race.  All  the  hill- 
people  are  dirty,  but  amongst  them  the 
Koupooee  is  comparatively  clean,  he  fre- 
quently bathes,  though  he  does  not  devote 
much  time  to  the  purification  of  his  skin.  He 
ia  omniverous,  and  of  course  without  prejudices 
of  caste,  but  one  species  of  food  he  never  touches 
milk  to  him  is  an  abomination,  in  appearance, 
manners  and  customs  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
reBce  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Koupoo- 
ee, the  Songboo  and  Pooeeron,  but  though 
•o  much  alike  in  these  respects,  between  their 
IftDguagea  there  is  so  great  a  ciitference, 
that  when  they  wish  to  communicate  with 
oae  another  they  have  to  resort  to  the 
language  of  Munnipore.  The  Pnoeer-on  do 
not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  been  numerous, 
and  they  are  at  present  confined  to  a  few  vil- 
lagea  situated  in  the  North  Eastern  corner  of 
the  space  before  indicated  aa  the  region  of  the 
Koupooee  tribe. 

The  Quain»g  tribe,  have  a  language  distinct 
ifom  those  of  the  Songboo  andPooeeron  but  with 
a  great  similarity  in  all  other  respects.  They  in- 
liabit  all  the  hiUs^north  of  the  Koupooee,  between 


the  high  range  that  skirts  the  vaUey  ofMunnipore 
and  the  Burak,  as  far  as  the  Angamee  tribe, 
from  whose  aggression  they  have  suffered  much. 
From  these  aggressions  and  their  own  feuds, 
they  .have  much  decreased  in  number,  but  are 
still  a  very  considerable  tribe,  possessed  of 
much  energy  which  developes  itself  in  trade  with 
the  Angamee  and  the  British  frontier  District. 
The  KhoogJHi  or  Ku-ki,  until  lately,  occu-  . 
pied  Che  hills  to  the  South  of  the  Koupooee 
whilst  in  this  position,  little  or  nothing  of  them 
was  known,  but  they  caused  fear  from  their 
vioinity.  South  of  them  lay  the  Poi,  Soote, 
Taute,  Loosei,  and  other  tribes,  better  armed 
than  they  were,  and  of  the  same  genus  as  them- 
selves, but  at  feud  with  them.  By  these  they 
were  driven  from  their  native  hills,  the  task  be- 
ing rendered  easier  by  the  internal  animosities 
of  the  Khongjai  themselves,  and  the  Kbong  jai 
are  now  scattered  around  the  valley  of  Munni- 
pore, and  thence  through  the  hills  to  North  and 
South  Cachar.  Thus  they  broke  into  distinct 
tribes.  Although  occupants  of  the  hills  to  the 
south  of  the  valley  of  Munnipore  their  tradiiiona 
do  not  give  the  southern  hills  as  the  place  of 
their  origin,  but. rather  lead  them  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  in  the  North.  The  salique  law  rigo- 
rously prevails  araongat  the  Khonjai,  but  .the 
influence  of  woman  is  great  amongst  them.— 
McCuilocKa  Records.  O.  I.  F.  D  pp.  42,  69. 
The  Kuki  country  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Garo,  Kasia,  and  Mikir  areas,  or  the  hill  ranges 
of  Garo,  Jaintia  and  ChchHr  in  Sylhet,  Tippeiah 
and  Ghittagong — among  the  mountains  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Ghittagong  province* 
There  are  new  Kuki  who  came  from  the 
ruder  parts  of  Tipperah  and  Chiitagong,  and 
their  form  of  spcrch  i&  not  always  inteilij^ible 
to  an  old  Kuki.  The  Manipur  dialects  and 
the  new  Kuki  are  mutually  intelligible.  In 
1848-49,  four  Kuki  tribes,— the  Thadon,  the 
Shingshion,  the  Chungseu  and  the  Lumgum» 
were  driven  into  north  and  south  Cachar  and 
into  Manipur,  from  their  locations  by 
the  Lushai  people  who  speak  a  Kuki  dialect 
but  dweU  further  south.  They  were  driven 
back  by  Colonel  Lister  and  his  Sylhet  light 
Infantry.  He  entertained  the  new  Kuki  aa 
soldiers,  and  they  are  found  to  form  good  out- 
post soldiers  on  the  frontiers  of  both  the 
Lushai  and  the  Angami  countries-  Puthen  is 
their  chief  deity,  he  is  benevolent:  and 
Ghumvishve  is  a  malignant  deity.  The  Kuki 
likewise  worship  the  moon.  They  have  no 
professed  minister  of  religion.  The  Thempu, 
their  priest  and  diviner,  is  not  hereditary  and 
his  office  is  not  coveted  from  fear  of  the  initia- 
tory rites.  The  Kuki  occupy  Sylhet,  Tipperah 
and  Ghittagong,  with  an  offset  in  Cachar  who 
are  called  the  old  Kuki.  Those  in  Cachar  are 
akillui    in  the  cultivation   and   weaving    of 
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cotton.     Tbe  Ciichar   old   Kuki    are  under 
4,000  and  are  arranged   into  three  divisions 
the  Hhangkul,   the   Khelma  and   the  Betck. 
The  Kuki  are  also  called  Luuj^kta.     They  are 
little    civilized,    are  of  an    active,   muscular 
makf,    but   not   tall*     The   tradition   of  the 
Kuici    respecting   their  origin    is,    that  they 
and  tht)  M'ug,  are  the  offspring  of  the  same  pro- 
genitor, who  bad  two  sons  by  different  mothers 
The    Mug,  they   say,    are  the  descendants   of 
the  elder,   and   the  Kuki   of  the  younger  son. 
The   mother  of  the   younger  having  died  dur- 
ing  his    infancy,  he  was    neglected    by    his 
step-mother,   who,    while  she  clothed  her  own 
son  allowed  him  to   go  naked.   According   to 
Coleman,  p.  234  the  Kuki  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  distinct  tribes,  totally  independent  of 
each  other.  The  rajahships,  he  says,    are  here- 
ditary, and  the  rajahs  by  way  of  distinction^ 
wear  a  small  slip  of  black  cloth  round    their 
loins  ;  and,  as  a  farther  mark  of  superior  rank, 
they  iiave  their  hair  brought   forward  and  tied 
in  a  bunch,  so  as  to   overshade  the  forehead, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Kuki  leave  their's  hanging 
loose   over  the   shoulders.      The  Kuki    arm 
with    bows    and    arrows,   spears,   clubs,   and 
dah,  a  hand  hatchet,  resembling   the  knife  of 
the  Nair  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  a  most  des- 
tructive weapon  in  close  combat.     They  also 
Wear  round  their  uecks  large  strings  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  shell  found  in  their  hills  :  about 
their  loins,  and  on  their  thighs,  immediately 
above  the  knee,  they  tie  large  bunches  of  long 
goat's  hair  of  a  red  colour,  and  on  their  arms 
they  have   broad  rings  of  ivory,   in  order  to 
inake  them  appear  the  more   terrific  to  their 
enemies.     The   Kuki   are  vindictive  ;     blood 
must  always  be  shed  for  blood.    They   have 
but    one    wife     but     they      may,     howtver, 
keep    as   many  concubines   as    they   please. 
Adultery    may    be    punished     with     instant 
death  by   either  of     the   injured    parties,  if 
the    guilty     be    caught     by    th^m    in    the 
fact.     The    KtiH    on     the     Eastern    fron- 
tier   are    an    entirely    different    race    from 
the  KooH  of  the    Chittagong  jungles.     The 
name  by  which  they  are  commonly  known  is 
'*  2t//>«raA.'*     In  physiognomy  some  of  them 
are  like  the  Mknipooree,   but  the  greater  part 
bear  more  resemblance  to   the  Kkasia  tribes 
h)iving   strongly   marked  kalmuk,  or  Mongo^ 
littfi   fb&turei.  with  flat  faces  and  thick  lips, 
irot  in  general  shorter  in  stature  than  Bengali, 
but'  fkr  more  muscular  and  strongly  made. 
Muny  of    them,    with   complexions   scarce- 
ly   darker  than   a  swarthy  European.    The 
villages   contain    perhaps  from  100  to  200 
inhabitants  each,  and  each  house  is  raised  on 
bamboo  piles  4  or  5  feet  from  the   grofund: 
The   Kuki  race  of    Assam    were  much   ad* 
dieted  tb  mak<9  inroads  on  the  plains,  not  for 


plunder,  but  to  procure  heads,  and  they  hzn 
been  known  to  carry  off  fifty  heads  in  a  nigkl. 
On  the  death  of  a  chief,  the  body  is  smoke 
dried  and  kept  for  two  months  frith  the  hmh' 
ly.  If  a  rajah  faH  in  battle,  they  immediately 
proceed  on  a  head  hunting  eipeditnon  aod 
bring  in  the  heads  of  those  they  kill,  hoM 
feastings  and  dancings  and,  after  cof tiag  the 
head  into  pieces,  send  a  portion  to  each 
rillage.  This  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased.  In  ^ 
spring  of  1871,  they  made  several  inroids 
into  Assam,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  alleged, 
of  obtaining  heads  for  the  manes  of  a  chiefs 
daughter.-  J.  If,  Reynold* 9  Emhas^^  Voi,  tf 
1864  o/B.  J,  S.J, 

The  LooBhai  dwell  on  the  sonthem  fron- 
tier ofCachar.  In  1848-49,  they  drove  np 
the  Kuki,  from  the  south,  into  Cachar.  In  their 
turn,  they  are  being  pressed  up  into  Caehar. 
by  the  Poi,  a  tribe  who  are  advancing  from  the 
south-east.  The  Looshai  inhabit  the  hlRy 
tract  lying  between  Cachar  and  Ghtttagong, 
and  claim  and  hold  all  the  tract  of  eoontiy  to 
the  south  of  the  parallel  of  the  btftnde  of 
Chatter  Cboora  hill,  and  east  of  hiUTipperah  to 
theTepai  river,  is  Burmese  frontier.— iltfal^foii. 

Khumia  and  Kuki. — Rhum,  means  a  villaer, 
Khumia,  a  villager.  The  Khnmia  and  Kuki 
tribes  occupy  the  hills  of  Sylhet,  Tipperah  and 
Chittagong,  the  Khumia  on  the  skirts  and  the 
Kuki  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  Kuki  are 
the  ruder  or  more  pagan,  though  also  tinetured 
with  hinduism.  They  term  their  suprNoe 
being,  Khojein  Futiang,  to  vhonr  they 
sacrifice  a  gyal  and  an  inferior  deity  is  named 
Sbem  Saq,  to  whom  they  offer  a  goat. 
Shem  Saq,  is  put  up  in  every  quarter  of  a 
village,  in  the  form  of  a  rude  block  of  wood. 
Before  this  they  place  the  heads  of  the  slain, 
whether  of  men  in  war,  or  of  animals  of  the 
chase. — Latham  ? 

If  a   KuH  man  die   at  night  his  body  is 
burned  in    the  morning,   vegetables    and  rke 
are  placed  on  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
burned,  and  the  relatives  of  the  deci-iised  ad- 
dress the  ashes  of  the  consumed   corpse  Ihw, 
•*  We  bid  you  farewell  to-day  ;  whatever  mxMBf 
and  rice  you  have  acqniretl,  leavie  with  os.* 
On  the  following  day  friends  resort  to  the  dis^ 
ceased  man's  house,  and  offer  up  a  sacrifiee  of  a 
fowl  to  the  gods  Tevae  and  Sangron.     iMpgat 
is  freely  partaken  of,  the  goodqualitiea  of  the 
deceased  are  recited,  and  much  lameotalkm  ii 
made.   When  a  married  man  dies,  all  hi^  frieads 
assemble  and  bewail  their  losk.      Yegetahte 
and  rice  are  cooked,  and  placed  on*  the  left  fldr 
of  the  corpse  with  a  goord  or  hoMe  <^  lifHi^ 
Amongst-  thie  Bell    dan  of  Knki   eooii  Ar 
death    the    corpse    is    washed    with    WMa 
water,  and   covered  np    with    a  dolli.  Tb^ 
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Tevae  and  Saugroo,  are  the  j^rincipal  deities  1  well  suited  for  soldiers,  and  those  that  Kate 
worahipped ;  to  them  fowjs,  pij(s,  and  spiritu- 1  been  enrolled   in  the  Kooki  levy  at  SUchar 


oas  liqaor,  are  offered,  in  sacrifioe,  on  all 
occasions  of  sickness,  famine,  or  oilier  affliction 
which  they  conceive  is  the  surest  method  of 
avertini;  evil  and  bring^inf?  their  wishes  and  nn** 
dertakiogs  to  a  suoeessful  termiuation.  The 
Knki  have  no  images  or  temples  of  any  kind. 
The  object  of  the  Kooki  inroads  on  the 
plains  is  not  plunder,  for  which  they  have  never 
been  known  to  show  any  desire,  but  they  kill 
and  carry  away  the  heads  of  as  many  human 
beings  as  they  can  seize,  and  have  been  known, 
in  one  ni^ht,  to  carry  off  fifty.  These  are  used 
in  certain  ceremonies  performed  at  the  fu- 
nerals of  their  chiefs,  and  it  is  always  after  the 
death  of  one  of  their  ngahs  that  their  incursions 
occnr.  The  Kooki  have  been  accused  of  can- 
nibalism, and  in  one  instance  the  charge 
seemed  substantiated,  but  they  disclaim  the 
imputation  with  much  vehemence.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  a  Kooki — the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  and  beef,  being  equal  delicacies. 
The  new  Kooki  clans  are  presided  over 
by  rajahs  and  muntrees,  who  decide  all  mat- 
ters of  dispute  brought  before  them  ;  and  in 
such  respect  do  they  hold  their  rajahs  that 
their  word  is  law-  One,  among  all  the  rajahs 
of  each  class,  is  chosen  to  be  the  Prudham  or 
chief  rajah  of  that  cUn.  The  dignity  is  not 
hereditary,  as  is  the  case  with  the  minor  ra- 
jahshipi  but  is  enjoyed  by  each  rajah  of  the 
clan  in  rotation.  The  Kuki  smoke  dry  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  rigahs.  After  the  death 
of  a  rajah  his  body  is  kept  in  this  state 
for  two  months  before  burial,  in  order  that 
bis  family  and  clan  may  still  have  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  him  before  them. 
Should  a  rajah  fall  in  battle  by  any  chance, 
they  immediately  proceed  on  a  war  expedition, 
kill  and  bring  in  the  head  of  some  individual, 
hold  feasting  and  dancings,  and  then,^  after 
etitting  the  head  into  pieces,  send  a  portion  to 
each  village  of  the  clan.  This  was  done  on  the 
muider  of  the  Kooki  rajah  by  the  Nimzae 
Nagaraee.  This  is  considered  in  the  light  of 
•acrifiee  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  deceased 

chief. 

The  Koolti  cultivate  rice  and  cotton,  but 
ia  a  manner  quite  opposed  to  the  system  pur- 
aoed  by  the  Cacharee  and  Naga,  the  former 
of  whom  raise  three  crops  of  rice  from  the 
same  land,  and  the  latter  four.  The  crop 
is  not  cut  till  November,  whereas  that 
of  the  other  hill  tribes  is  cut  in  August 
i^d  September ;  their  cotton  is  also  very  fine. 
Betides  this  they  grow  tobacco,  and  all  the 
usual  vegetables  met  with  in  the  hiUs. 

The  men  are  powerful  and  hardy  but  turbu- 
lently  inclined*  Having  been  aocostomed  to 
war  in  their  own  country,  they  are  exceedingly 


have  turned  out  well.  They  are  also  par* 
ticularly  modest  and  decent,  each  bmu  liv* 
ing  with  his  family  in  a  separate  lionse. 
The  widows  also  live  in  houses  of  their 
own  (in  this  respect  like  the  Naga  and  Ca« 
charee),  built  for  tliem  by  the  villagers* 
The  men  wear  a  large  cloth,  sometimes  two, 
wrapped  loosely  round  the  body,  and  hanging 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  knee.  Undenie<ith 
this  they  wear  nothing,  the  whole  body  beiu^ 
bare,  in  which  they  consider  there  exists  no 
want  of  modesty,  as  such  has  been  their  cus* 
torn  from  time  immemorial.  The  women 
wear  a  short  striped  petticoat,  reaching 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  atomach  half 
way  down  to  the  knee.  Married  women 
have  their  breasts  bare,  but  all  virgins  are 
covered,  wearinji^a  similar  cloth  to  the  petticoat 
wound  round  the  bosom  underneatli  the  arm- 
pits.. They  wear  their  hair  prettily  plaited 
at  the  back,  the  two  ends  being  brought  round 
in  front  and  tied  .  just  above  the  forehead 
in  the  form  of  a  coronet.  Like  all  hill  peo- 
ple^ the  Koo-ki  are  most  dirty  in  their 
habits,  very  seldom  washing  their  bodies. 
The  sites  of  the  Kooki  villages  are  well 
chosen  on  the  broadest  parts  of  the  highest 
ridges,  with  water  near  at  hand,  generally  a  small 
hill  stream.  Some  of  the  chief  villages  contain 
as  many  as  200  houses,  commodiously  built 
on  platforms  raised  between  three  and  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  Every  part  of  the  honse  ia 
formed  of  bamboo,  there  being  but  few  trees  of. 
any  kiud.^Butlen  Traveli  and  AdverUurtfs  in 
Assam,  pp,  85,  99. 

Niiga,  is  a  word  supposed  deriv<»d  from  (he 
Hindi,  Nangay  naked,  and  is  the  name  applie<l 
to  a  population  composed  of  several  tribes  on 
the  hills  which  bound  Assam.  The  Naga  lie 
north  of  Munipur  and  its  dependencies.  They 
use  little  clothing,  manufactured  and  dyed  by 
their  women.  They  come  in  contact  with  the 
Mikir,  Kuki  and  Gaohar.  The  Naga  villages  of 
from  20  to  100  houses  are  fixed,  and  they  crop 
and  leave  their  lands  fallow.  They  inter  ^heir 
dead  at  the  threshhold  of  their  doors.  The  Naga 
is  simple,social,  and  peaceful, nnleas  when  blood 
has  to  be  avenged' 4ind  then  he  is  treachefons 
and  cruel.  6emeo  is  the  name  of  their  god  of 
riohes,  Rnpiaba  is  a  malignant  deity,  with  one 
eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  and  Kangaba, 
is  a  blind,  malicious  deity. — Laika$i^ 

Angame  is  a  rude  pagan  tribe  on  the  range  of 
bills  in  upper  Assam,  on  the  eastern  firontier  of 
the  Mikir  and  Gachari.  They  speak  one  of  the 
Naga  dialects. 

The  Kakhyfn  are  divided  into  sects,  each  of 
which  is  headed    by   a  Tsaubwa  who  is  inde« 
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pendent,  except  in  so  far  as  a  dread  of  the  Bur- 
man  kinfc  ean  inflaence  his  conduct.  The  next 
in  rank  to  the  Tsnubwa  is  called  the  Pawmyne. 
Both  offices  arc  hereditsry.  The  Tsatibwa  of 
Ponlyne,  a  villa^ce  to  the  north-east  of  Bhamo, 
was  the  first  chief  whom  Major  Sladen  met. 
Before  the  Burman  oflicials  he  maintained  a 
dofc^ed  silence  about  the  route.  In  a  privste  in- 
terview, after  a  little  liR^glinsr,  he  was  ^lad  to 
aecept  M^jor  Siaden's  terms.  The  g:rentest  diffi- 
culty in  treating  with  these  chiefs  was  to  find 
an  honest  interpreter.  One  after  another  exng- 
jBrerated  the  dangers  of  the  road,  and  perverted 
the  statement  of  the  Tsaubwa,  trustinsr  that 
their  secret  orders  from  Mandalay  would  bear 
them  out  asrainst  the  penaltif*s  with  which  the 
King  publicly  threatened  those  who  obstructed 
the  expedition.  An  old  Muniporee  woman, 
who  acted  at  one  time  as  interpreter,  was  beaten 
in  the  streets,  8hikaries  were  forbidden  to 
show  gnme  to  the  Englishman  Another  diffi- 
culty was  the  change  of  British  Indisn  rupees 
into  the  currency  of  the  Shsn  and  Kskhyen. 
This  could  not  be  effected  ;  and  Maj'^r  Slnden 
started  with  a  determination  to  melt  his  silver 
if  the  coins  were  not  accepted.  The  issue 
showed  how  they  were  appreciated.  Ponlyne, 
one  of  the  first  stages  after  Bhamo,  will  give  us 
the  picture  of  a  Kakhyen  village.  The  bouses 
are  etongat<%d  bnmboo  sheds,  with  a  portico 
devoted  to  the  cattle  and  poultry.  Half  t)ie 
house  is  set  apart  as  sleeping  cells  for  the  fami. 
ly  ;  the  other,  formini?  an  open  hall  running 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  is  a  public 
lounge.  Jlerethe  stranger  is  admitted  to  Ka- 
khyen hospitality.  Kakhyen  beer— a  very 
jfood  substitute  for  the  English  original, 
is  put  before  the  guests  and  the  natives  help 
themselves  liberally.  The  chiefs  are  very  fond 
of  liquor.  The  Tsaubwa  of  Ponlyne  several 
times  gave  the  parly  annoyance,  after  leaving 
Bhamo,  by  his  habits  of  intoxication.  The 
beer  is  drunk,  when  fresh  brewed,  in  plantain- 
leaf  cup?.  The  women  wear  a  picturesqne 
jacket  ornamented  with  lines  of  silver  plates, 
obased  and  enamelled.  Tlie  lower  garment  is 
a  single  cloth  ornamented  according  to  the  taste 
and  ability  of  the  wearer.  In  the  evening  the 
villaj^ers  assemble  and  dance  to  an  aooompani- 
ment  of  sticks,  stepping  off  the  side  '*  crab- 
fashion.**  When  a  villager  dies,  his  friends  danee 
ronnd  the  body  to  propitiate  the  spirits  called 
JSl'cU  and  to  drive  away  the  soul  from  its 
former  habitation.  The  Nat  had  to  be  propi- 
tiated before  the  British  travellers  could  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey.  The  Meelway  or  priest 
wrought  himself  into  a  dt^votional  mood  by 
tearing  his  hair,  groaning,  kicking  and  strok- 
ing his  head  and  face.  Fifteen  rupees  were  laid 
on  a  cloth  and  offered  tof  the  priest,  through 
whom  the  Nat  spirits  intimate  their  acceptance 
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or  the  contrary.  The  money  wss  ipnmed* 
Other  five  rupees  brou^t  the  spirits  to  mson, 
and  blessings  and  good  omens  followed  the 
travellers.  When  unpossessed,  the  Kakhyen 
Afeetway  is  an  ordinary  layman.  As  an  initi- 
atory rite,  to  show  bis  fitness  for  the  priestir 
office,  the  novice  lonst  climb  a  ladder  with 
sword  blades,  sharp-edge  uppermost,  for  steps, 
and  seat  himself  upon  a  platform  thicklj  »Uul- 
ded  with  the  sharpest  pikes.  Major  Sladen 
found  the  Nat  spirits  very  amenable  to  pre- 
sents, and  the  Meeiway  genera lly||interpreted 
the  oracles  in  his  favour.  In  vain,  during  ionfr 
delay  at  Ponsee,  was  a  buHoek  offered  to  the 
gods  to  turn  them  away  from  the  cause  of  the 
British  officers.  Rupees  were  better  tbn 
burnt-sacrifice.  The  domestic  intereoone  of 
the  Kakhyen  is  very  loosely  regulated,  like 
the  Non-Arvan  tribes  on  the  Eastern  frontier 
of  Bengal,  there  is  no  restriction  on  interconrae 
until  marriage,  but  after  that  unchastityof  the 
female  is  punished  by  death.  The  mirroit, 
l>eads  and  trinkets  with  which  Major  Slarfen'? 
Expedition  had  been  provided,  attracted 
crowds  of  females  to  the  camp,  each  with  i 
little  present  in  return  for  whieh  she  hoped 
to  carry  away   some  finery. 

The  Singhpo  or  Siniipio  people  who 
inhabit  the  eastern  districts  of  Assam  accordiag 
to  their  own  traditions  "descended  inm 
heaven  ;  but  it  is  known  that  about  four  or  fife 
centuries  ago  they  migrated  from  a  noantiin- 
ous  region  on  the  borders  of  China,  gradoallj 
advanced  to  the  mountains  skirting  Asian, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  IStheenttiy 
established  themselv<;s  on  the  low  lands  whieh 
they  at  present  occupy." — Cole.  MyH.  BM 
p.  82^.  The  peoples  called  Muttuk,  8ingpfao 
proper,  and  Jili,  form  three  divisions  of  the 
Bingpho  group.  The  country  of  the  Mttt^ 
lies  at  a  short  distance  from  where  the  BfRh* 
mapootra  rivfr  enter  the  Assam  valley,  direH* 
in g  close  to  the  banks  and  principally  oo  the 
southern  side.  The  people  are  called  Mnttak, 
Moran,  and  Moamerria  or  Mowameria,  and 
are  subjects  of  the  Burseuapati.  a  vassal  of  the 
rajah  of  Assam  ;  they  are  vaishnava  hind» 
They  ore  in  tribes,  as  the  Khaphok,  Khannsfi 
Khalang,  and  Nognum,  and  their  langu^f^  ^ 
aaid  to  contain  seven  dialects,  so  different  ai 
to  render  them  almost  unintelligible  to  oae 
another.  The  Singpho  pTroper  are  a  po^erftil 
intrusive  population  residing  partly  in  A«a»» 
and  Mnnnipur,  and  partly  in  the  unexpkned 
east.  They  are  of  a  mixeil ,  bnddhist  and  f^ 
creed,  and  live  in  separate  villages  under  ^^ 
called  6am.  There  are  four  tribes  known— Aj 
Thengai^  Mayang,  Lubrapg  and  Mirip  (^ 
Mru,  &c).  They  have  a  domestic  slavefy.i^ 
bondsmen  bcinsr  called  Onm-lao.  They  pra** 
polygamy.     Property  is   divided  bctweea  tke 
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eldest  and  youngest  brother,  the  intermediate 
femaiDinfi;  with  these  two  as  clansmen. 

The  Jili  are  eonterminous  with  the  Singpho 
|>roper.  Their  language  being  ^  iiingpho  and  i 
Garo. 

The  KdikH  religion  is  more  or  less  bud- 
dbist,  and  the  chief  obj«ot  of  their  worship 
is  Cbiitama.  But  they  likewise  worship  the 
elements  and  theif  gods,  amongst  whom  are 
Megh  Duta,  and  Niiig  Shi,  to  ihe  latter  of 
Whom  they  dedicate  skulls  of  buffaloes  and  the 
skuUs  of  their  enemies  whom  they  kill  in  bat- 
tle* Dr.  Latham  (De^cripttve  Ethnology)  con* 
aideia  the  words  Kaku»  Kuki,  Kakui  and 
Kakbyen    to  be  identical. 

The  MuUuh  is  a  branch  of  the  Singpho  group. 
The  principal  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  Upper 
Assam  are  the  Muttuk.  the  Khamti,  snd  the 
Singpho.  The  Bur  Senaputtee  or  chief  of  the 
Muttuk  branch  of  the  Singpho  entered  into  an 
engagement  in  May  1826,  whereby  he  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  British/and  bound 
himself  to  supply  800  soldiers  in  time  of  war. 
The  management  of  the  country  was  left  in  his 
own  hands,  except  as  regards  capital  offences. 
In  January  1835  the  obligation  to  supply 
troops  was  commuted  to  a  money  psyment  of 
Kupees  1,800  a  year.  In  I82G,  similar  agree- 
ments had  been  made  with  the  Khamtee  chief  of 
Sttddeya,  but  in  1839  they  attacked  the  town 
of  Suddeya,  and  many  persons,  as  also  Colonel 
White,  the  Politicai  Ageut,  was  stain.  Agree- 
ments were  also  made  in  May  1836  with  the 
SiM^pko.  These  tribes  were  implicated  in 
the  Khamiee  rising  in  1839,  but  thby  were 
allowed  to  surrender  under  conditions.  Many 
of-  the  Singpho  clans  ha?e  become  extinct, 
and  the  main  body  have  left  Asaro  for 
Hookong,  in  Upper  Burmah.*--(iii^AMOJi's 
TteUhM^  Sc.^  page  127.> 

CkiUagoi$g,  also  called  Islamabad,  in  latitude 
2V  ay  5.  N.,  Ion.  9 IS  44'  1  B.  is  a  town  7 
miles  from  the  north  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  Flag  staff  hill  is  1 6 1  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  a  large  town  of  mahomedans  and  of  the 
Mug,  a  tribe,  who,  as  some  writers  suppose, 
inhabit  many  parts  of  the  Malay  peniusula, 
and  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  it.  The 
town  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  an  exten- 
sive delta,  formed  by  rivers  which  issue  from 
tbe  lofty  mountains  separating  this  district 
from  Burmah,  rising  4,000  to  8,000  feet ;  they 
are  elothed  with  forests  and  inliabited  by  tur- 
bulent races,  conterminous  with  the  Kuki,  of 
tlie  Oachar  and  Tipperah  forest,  if  indeed 
they  be  not  the  same  people. 

The  hill  tribes  of  Chittagong  have  been 
pashed  up  from  Arakan.  They  call  themselves 
by  two  names  of  pure  Arakan  origin — the 
Kyoung'tba,  or  sons  of  the  river,  and  the 
Toung«tha,  or  sons  of  the  hills.    The  latter, 


savage  and  independent  as  their  name  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  The  former* have  a  written 
language  and  even  possess  several  copies  of  the 
Eajak'WOfig, or  History  of  the  Kings  of  Arakan* 
All  are  Mongolian  in  ph*ysique,  and  are  proba-* 
bly  of  Burmese  origin.  They  have  an  honest 
bright  look,  with  a  frank  and  merry  smile; 
and  their  look  is  a  faithful  indii  of  their 
mental  characteristics.  They  live  in  bamboa 
houses  raised  above  the  malaria  of  the  ground. 
They  practice  joom.  (Chema  or  JCvmari) 
cultivation, burning  down  tbe  jungle  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  mixed  seed  scattered  broad- cast, 
and  moving  off  to  a  new  site  next  season. 
And  they  have  a  mild  form  of  debtor  slavery, 
which  Captain  Lewin  thinks  we  have  too 
suddenly  interfered  with,  so  that  the  hillmed 
fall  victims  to  the  usurer.  Among  the  inde*' 
pendent  tribes  Iseyond  the  British  border,- 
prisoners  of  war  are  sold  like  cattle.  Their 
wives  aro  procured,  while  raids  are  also  caused 
by  the  usage  of  '<  wehrgeld,"  which  they  call 
*'goung  hpo"  or  the  price  of  a  head.  When 
a  villager  dies,  his  friends  charge  the  village 
which  he  may  have  last  visited  with  his  death 4' 
and. demand  a  price  for  his  life.  Polyandry, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  exist  among  thesd 
tribes,  though  the  women  are  so  overworked 
and  thus  rendered  so  liable  to  disease  that  it 
might  have  been  exoected.  Baids  for  women 
seem  to  keep  up  the  necessary  supply^ 
Captain  LeWin,  in  his  Rei^ort,  draws  many  a 
charming  picture  of  rural  courtship.  As 
among  almost  all  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes, 
chastity  is  enforced  only  after  marriage.  All 
the  unmarried  lads  sleep  in  one  house  iti  the 
village  uuder  the  care  of  a  "  goung  "  or  head 
man.  The  merry*makings  and  customs  which 
are  connected  with  this  ^*  bachelor's  hall,"  as 
Colonel  Dalton  calls  it,  are  the  same  as  it( 
the  Kol  and  Gond  countries.  In  the  hills 
marriages  are  unions  of  affection,  not  of  con- 
venience or  interest.  Girls  marry  at  16 1  lads 
at  19.  The  most  favourite  offering  to  a 
sweet-heart  is  a  flower,  and  the  lover  will 
often  climb  the  hills  before  dawn  to  procure 
the  white  or  orange  blossom  of  some  rare 
orchid  for  the  loved  one's  hair.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the  hair,  being 
neither  cut  nor  washed,  but  increased  by  a 
cldgnoHy  is  indescribably  filthy,  and  that  one 
of  the  most  curious  legends  of  the  people 
relates  to  the  introduction  of  the  louse  by 
Bengalees.  The  girls  know  how  to  make 
modest  advances.  One  of  Captain  Lewin's 
police  sought  a  week's  leave  of  absence  on  this 
ground— >"  A  young  maiden  of  such  a  village 
has  sent  me  flowers  and  himee  rice  twice,  as  a 
token,  and  if  I  wait  any  longer  they  will  say  I 
am  no  man."  The  language  of  flowers  is  well 
known  among  the  Kyoung-tha.  A  leaf  of  pawn 
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tntiide,  MOomiABied  by  a  oeiiatn  fl6w«r,  me»nt 
**  I  love  yoa."  If  mach  tpice  is  put  inside 
the  leafy  and  one  corner  turned  in  a  peculiar 
way»  it  signifies  "  oome."  The  leaf  bein(^ 
touched  with  turmeric.meana  *'  1  cannot  come." 
A  small  pieoe  of  charcosl  inside  the  leaf  is 
*<  609 1  have  done  with  you."  The  love  songs 
are  as  pure  as  they  are  pretty,  and  no  im- 
proper ditties  are  allowed  in  thci  heariug  of 
the  village  maidens.  As  the  lads  and  lasses 
work  in  a  crowd,  at  harvest  times»  they  res< 
pond  in  chorus^.or  when  the  leader  haa  finish* 
4d,  the  whole  party  break  out  into  the  haU  or 
hill  call,  Uke  the  "  jodel"  of  Switserland,  and 
the  cry  is  taken  up  from  bill  to  hill  till  it  die 
away  in  the  distant  valleys.  In  their  mode  of 
kissing,  instead  of  pressing  lip  to  lip,  they 
apply  the  mouth  and  nose  to  the  cheek,  and 
give  a  strong  inhalation.  They  do  not  say, 
**  Give  me  a  kiss  ;*'  but,  '<  Smell  me.'* 
The  religion  of  these  tribes  is  a  mixture  of 
buddhism  and  nature- worship.  Captain  Lew- 
in  describes  a  festival  at  the  Mahamunnee 
^mple  in  Arakan.  The  bamboo  is  adored  by 
some  as  the  impersonation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
iorest.  But  wherever,  as  in  the  caae  of  the 
Chuk-ma,  the  tribes  come  into  oontact  with  the 
JBengalee,  they  show  a  tendency  to  gravitate 
towards  hindooism,  the  caste  of  which  would 
soon  kill  the  joyousness  and  check  the  freedom 
of  their  life* 

Th€  KAumia  and  Kuhi  tribes  occupy 
the  hills  of  Sylhet,  Tipperah,  and  ChiUa- 
gong;  t)ie  Kuki  at  the  tops  of  the  hills 
and  the  Khumia  on  the  skirts.  The  Kuki  are 
the  ruder  or  more  pagan  race,  though  also 
tinctured  with  hinduism.  They  term  their 
chief  deity  Khojeia  Puliang,  to  whom  they 
sacrifice  a  Gyal  and  an  inferior  deity,  named 
l^bem  Saq,  a  rude  block  of  wood,  is  put  up  in 
every  quarter  of  a  village :  to  him,  a  goat  ia 
Qfifered,  and  tbey  place  before  it  the  heads  of 
tlie  slain  in  battle,  or  the  heads  of  animals 
killed  in  the  chase.  The  Kuki  say  that  they 
and  the  Mug  are  the  offspring  of  the  same 
progenitor. 

The  Ckuirna,nre  a  race  occupying  the  Toonia 
Joom  mabals,  a  forest  tract  in  the  hills  of  the 
Cbittagong  disirict,  along  with  Mug,  Beang 
and  Tipperah  mces,  all  more  or  less  aomadic. 
Some  one  of  these  races,  till  lately  performed 
human  sacrifices  annually,  and  in  the  year 
1853,  several  of  them  were  tried  for  murder  by 
sacrificing.  The  place  of  sacrifice  was  a  cleared 
district  in  the  jungle  and  staked  round  wiih 
bamboos  about  six  feet  high.  The  sacrificial 
pole  was  a  ^*  PhuU  bans,"  a  bamboo  scraped 
and  stripped  at  the  edges,  the  hanging  strips 
giving  a  rude  notion  of  ornament.  During  the 
celebration  of  these  sacrifices  at  Agartoltah,  a 
gun  is  fired  every  evening  at  sunset|  when  every 
person  hurries  to  his  home. 


Arraem  pnMnce  is  a  narrow  bdt  of  knd 
290  miles  long,  hemmed  in  between  the  sea 
and  the  Aeng  or  Toumadaog  range  of  nooa- 
tains,  which  lies  very  near  the  coast.  It  is 
traverse<i  from  north  to  south  by  a  large  river, 
the  Koladyn,  navigable  for  a  coiiaiderabla  dis* 
tanoe  into  the  interior ;  and  by  numerous 
smaller  rivers,  all  of  which  have  tidal  chsnaels 
snd  form  a  sort  of  delta  along  the  ooast  which 
is  skirted  by  many  islands.  From  the  pros- 
unity  of  the  mountaina  to  the  coast,  and  their 
considerable  elevation,  the  rain-fall  is  very  great 
amounting  to  160  and  180  inches  annually. 
The  races  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  the  Kdia- 
dyn  and  its  afiluents  are  the  Kuki,  the  Mm,  the 
Sak,  the  Niru  Sak,  the  Ka-mi,  the  Ku-mi, 
the  Ba-Khyen  the  Kin-ni,  Shendu,  and  the 
Prou-ka-n^,  tribea  professing  a  creed  paitially 
bnddhist  and  pariially  pagan. 

Mugk  is  a  term  which  the  British  hare 
given  to  the  Arakanese  but  that  people 
reatriot  it  to  the  descendants  of  Arikanesa 
by  Bengali  mothers.  The  Mug  or  Mayk 
race  form  six-tenths  of  the  native  populstion 
of  Arrskan.  one-tenth  being  Burmese  and  the 
remainder  Hindu*  In  Arakan  and  in  the  basin 
of  the  Irawadi,  are  several  tribes  of  the  saase 
stock  with  the  Burman,  and  their  langaages 
are  in  tbeir  present  form  ao  much  aku  to  il 
that  they  may  be  almost  ooasidered  aa  form- 
ing, with  Burman,  dialecta  of  one  tongue. 

£urmak^  politically,  is  partly  under  Biitishi 
partly  under  a  Native  rule.  There  had  been 
embassies  and  commercial  intercourse  from 
the  I6tb  century,  but  the  first  war  between 
the  two  powers  occurred  in  IS2i-a-6  when 
much  of  the  Amherst  and  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces beoame  occupied  by  the  British*  Baa* 
goon  fell  to  a  combined  Naval  and  Milttaiy 
Force  on  tlie  I4th  April  1852  and  when  pases 
was  declsred  all  Pegu  and  Arakan  were  retain* 
ed  by  the  British.  Bumah  is  ruled  by  a  king 
and  by  the  Atwen-woon,  or  Burmese  Privy 
Councillors,  of  whom  there  are  four.  Th^  aia 
inferior  in  rank  to  the  Woon-gyi,  bnt  between 
them  and  the  Woon*dook  precedence  ia  dispnt* 
ed.  The  Burmans  proper  occupy  the  valley  of 
the  Irawaddy,  mixed  with  Karen,  from  L.  IA* 
N,  to  the  delta.  They  are  buddhiata-  Their 
language,  the  Burmeee,  ia  apoken  in  Arakaa» 
in  the  valleys  of  tlie  Irawaddy  and  Sitang,  ani 
in  Tenasserim  to  the  south  of  Tavoy.  The 
Aracaneae  and  Burmeae  are  called  Mjamma 
and  are  of  the  aame  race.  There  are  nnae- 
roua  Shan  atates  far  to  the  north  east»  hot 
they  generally  owe  fealty  to  the  Burmeae  muh 
narch.  The  Burmans  are  lively,  inqnisitinb 
active,  irascible  and  impatient.  The  Burma 
woman's  lower  garment  is  a  nairow  olotk  d 
various  colora,  of  a  pleasing  -oontiaat,  wM 
descends  generally  froai  the  waist  or  from  bdbw 
the  ani»  to  the  feet.    It  is  mada.  to  ofcriift 
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ftiid  in  tooked  in  in  front/  at  tli0  waitt,  but  it 
it  ao  narrow  that  most  of  4he  inner  thigh 
ia  shown  at  each  step.  The  young  people  are 
little  restricted  in  their  intercourse  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  and  that  of  dif  oroe  are 
aioiple,  ihe  women  ere  naturally  affectionate, 
▼eiy  intelligent,  engage  largely  in  market  and 
ahopping  business  and  even  undertake  ex- 
iensive  mercantile  transactions.  The  ruling 
-ncea  are  the  British  and  the  Myama,  which 
other  nations  pronounce  Burma,  but  the  tribes 
and  natives  under  their  sway  are  numerous' 
Buf  mese  history  says  that  anterior  to  the  ad- 
rent  of  Gaudsma,  a  nation  dwelling  between 
Nepaul  and  the  Ganges  was  attacked  and  con- 
quered by  the  king  of  Oudb,  from  the  west,  and 
the  people  fled  east  until  tliey  reached  the 
valley  of  the  Irawady  where  they  settled  and 
built  a  city  which  they  called  Tagonng,  tOO 
niles  north  of  Ara.  This  event  may  have 
oeourred  whilst  the  Ariyan  races  were  occupy* 
hig  the  Pnnjab,  and  the  face  of  the  Burman 
supports  that  history  as  it  has  a  Tartar  origin 
ttereotyped  on  it  in  characters  that  cannot  be 


A  greater  variety  of  nations  and  diversity 
4yf  languages  are  found  in  further  India,  than 
jn  any  other  region  of  equal  area,  yet  no  one 
of  them  appears  to  be  indigenous.  The  Indu- 
Euiopean  races  have  crossed  the  Brahma* 
putra  and  established  themselves  and  their  lan- 
guage in  Assam.  The  Tartars  have  pmired  in 
from  Tibet  in  the  north  and  many  tribes  give 
indubitable  evidence  of  Tibetan  origin.  On  the 
east  the  Tonquinese  and  Cochin  (Chinese  are 
known  from  their  tongues  to  be  offshoots  from 
the  Chinese,  while  tlie  Malay  tribes  have  come 
from  the  sooth  up  to  10^  N.  and  spread 
their  language  into  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 

The  Andaman  people  are  not  of  the  northern 
noes  but  are  a  ni^o  race  similar  to  those  in 
the  intedor  of  the  great  Nioobar. 

The  Nieobar  people,  probably  migrated  from 
Sumatra,  but  the  interior  of  great  Nieobar  Is- 
land is  occupied  by  a  negro  race. 

Bnrmah  has  the  Tai  or  Shan  on  the  east : 
the  Malay  on  the  south,  the  Kaffir  and  Hindu 
OD  the  west  and  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  on  the 
north,  within  these  boundaries  are  many  tribes 
svfth  several  synonyms,  but  nearly  all  may  be 
ivf^rred  to  four  great  families^  the  Talaing, 
the  Burman,  the  Karen  and  the  Shan. 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  Talaing  was  called 
Tbadung,  Thatong  or  Satung.  Its  ruins  are  still 
to  foe  seen  between  the  mouths  of  the  Sitang 
•Slid  Skilween  rivers  and  the  colonists  seem  to 
have  been  of  hindu  origin,  possibly  arriving 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  They 
seem  to  have  extended  their  empire  to  Pegu 
aind  Arakan,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chrn- 
tian  era,  and  to  have  held  sway  for  sixteen 
centuries. 

21» 


The  Arakanese  call  themselves  Ba-kaing :  Ihey 
are  a  branch  of  the  Burmese  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  main  stock  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  people  of  India  call  them  Mug, 
a  name  of  unknown  origin  and  unknown  lo  the 
Ba-kaing  themselves. 

Mien,  according  to  Colonel  Burney  and  Lan 
Meen,  according  to  Buchanan,  are  the  Chinese 
names  of  Burmah,  and  Da-ma,  spelled  Mran-ma 
or  M  jamma  is  that  portion  of  the  Burmese  who 
occupy  the  country  above  Prome. 

The  Burmans,  and  still  more  the  people  of 
Aracan,  Cassay,  and  Assam,  who,  no  doubt, 
have  intermixed  more  or  less  with  the  hindoos, 
have  more  beard,  more  prominent  features, 
and  a  darker  complexion  than  their  neigh- 
bours to  the  south  ;  and  this  in  proportion  aa 
they  are  respectively  nearer  to,  or  more  distant 
from,  the  country  of  the  Hindoos* 

Every  male  Burman  is  tattooed  in  his  boy^ 
hood  from  the  waist  to  the  knees :  in  fact  he 
has  a  pair  of  breeches  tattooed  on  him  :  the 
pattern  is  a  fanciful  medley  of  animals  and 
arabesques,  but  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
save  as  a  general  tent,  excepting  on  a  rather  fair 
skin.  Erskine  in  his  course  in  the  Pacific, 
mentions  that  the  natives  of  the  Samson  or 
Navigator's  Islands,  have-  exactly  the  same 
fashion. 

The  Pitn-gyjit  or  Poon-ffyn,  meaning  Great 
Exemplar  or  Great  Glory,  is  the  name  by  which 
the  members  of  the  monastic  rule  of  buddhism 
are  commonly  known  in  Burmah. 

The  Bilu,  in  the  Burmese  buddhiat  myths, 
are  the  equivalents  of  the  hindu  Kakshasa. 
They  are  generally,  however,  described  as 
engaged  in  some  humorous  mischief* 

Burmese  funerals  are  conducted  with  tumoltu^ 
ous  rejoicing.  On  the  occasion,  in  1870,  of 
burning  the  remains  of  the  queen  mother^ 
the  troops,  with  the  numerous  elephants 
gaudily  trapped  placed  here  and  there,  made  the 
scene  barbarously  splendid.  Following  or  pro^ 
ceeding  the  bier  were  the  princes  and  princesses^ 
the  queens  with  the  Pakan  Meng,  the  late  king* 
He  and  the  first  queen  whose  mother  the  deceas- 
ed was,  walked  in  front  of  the  bier.  About  a 
quarter  to  eleven  the  great  inner  gates  were 
again  thrown  open  for  the  exit  of  the  king  and 
retinue.  H.  M.  was  seated  in  a  large  gilded 
palanquin,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  some  40 
or  50  'men,  and,  was  accompanied  by  four  of  his 
daughtersand  one  son,  all  young.  He,  like  all  the 
others,  was  dressed  entirely  in  white.  Advanc* 
ing  up  to  about  ten  yards  (torn  the  front  of  the 
enclosurf ,  the  palanquin  was  halted,  the  retinue 
and  guards  filing  off  right  and  left  and  forming 
a  large  hollow  square.  Prayers  were  said  by 
several  Phongye,  the  king  gave  directions  as  to 
the  exact  minute  at  which  the  cremation  was 
to  commence,  the  bearers  turned  round,  the  pro-< 
cession  was  reformed,  and  moved  inside  the  greaa 
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gates  w1iit:li  were'Again  partially  closed,  trhile 
drums,. tom-toms  and  cymbals  were  beaten, 
and  trumpets  sounded ,  amidst  a  tumultuous 
noise.  The  queen,  princes,  PMkan  Mer\g»  &c., 
reiuraed  to  the  palace  shortly  after  the  cremation 
was  completed  in  the  sanie  order  as  they  came 
out.  The  coffin  wai  overlaid  with  gold  to  the 
extent  of  7i  visa  which  was  afterwards  distri- 
buted among  the  Pboongye  or  to  be  applied  to 
the  building  of  a  pngoda.  Charcoal  was  em- 
ployed at  the  burning  of  the  body  and  was  kept 
at  a  red  beat  by  numerous  bellows  placed  all 
round.  The  whole  of  the  body  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  part  of  the  back  of  the  skull  was 
reduced  to  ashes  or  at  least  consumed  oiithe  fire. 
.Tiiis  Rraall  piece,  little  bigger  than  a  nipee,  was 
placed  in  a  gold  cup  closed  by  a  lid  studded  with 
.rubies,  while  the  remains  of  the  clurcosl  and 
nshes  were  placed  in  earthern-ware  vessels  to  be 
/carried  to  the  river.  The  gold  cup  was  confided 
to  an  official  who  took  his  place  in  the  hearse. 
Having  arrived  at  the  river  bank,  those  de- 
puted for  the  purpose  entered  two  gilded-  boats 
lashed  together,  but  a  little  apart,  which  were 
rowed  out  into  the  centre  of  the  stream.  Here 
a  halt  was  made,  the  bearer  of  the  gold  cop  with 
it  rolled  up  in  his  putzoe  jumped  into  tlie  water 
and  while  he  was  underneath  let  it  go.  At  the 
ssme  time  the  jars  of  ashes  had  their  contents 
poured  into  the  stream,  the  man  was  picked  up 
und  there  was  an  end  of  the  whole. 

The  Tibetan  and  Burmese  idiom  in  a 
sentence  is  the  reverse  of  the  English,  and 
Osoma  de  Koros  says  that  the  words  '' Ina 
book  seen  by  me,"  would  be  translated  into 
Tibetan  *'  me  by  seen  bopka  in."  Many  of  the 
roots  of  these  two  tongues  are  of  common 
origin,  thtts  further  indicating  that  they  are 
cognate  languages*  Until  recently  human 
sacrifices  were  made.  When  the  gates  of  the 
new  city  of  Tavoy  were  erected  about  A.  Q. 
1780,  Dr.  Mason  was  told  by  a  witness 
that  a  criminal  was  put  into  the  hole  for  each 
door  post  and  the  post  thrown  in  so  that 
the  blood  gushed  up  at  the  side8,-*the  object 
being  that  the  slaughtered  man's  spirit  might 
become  a  .uat  and  hover  about  and  haunt  the 
spot  and  protect  the  gate* 
>  Talieng  or  Mon,  is  the  name  of  the  natives 
of  Pegu.  The  Burmese  call  them  Tab'eng.  The 
Siamese  appellation  is  Ming-mon.  .  Part  of 
this  population  dwell  on  the  Delta  of  the  Ira* 
wadi,  Mon  being  the  name  used  by  themselves, 
for  the. native  populations  of  Pegu,  Moulmein, 
Amherst  and  Martaban ;  but  their  neigh- 
bours call  them  Talieng,  and  the  same  names 
Mon  or  Talieng  are  given  to  the  vernacular 
language  of  Pegu.  The  alphabet,  like  that  of 
the  T'hay  and  Burmese,  is  of  Indian  origin, 
being  essentially  that  of  the  Pali  form  of 
speech,  and  like  all  alphabets  of  this  kind,  it 
embodies  a   buddhist   literature*     1  he   Mon 


langnage  is  quite  nnintelligiUe  io  a  BtMiese 
or  Siamese.  > 

The  Talaing  langnage  has  the  intimations 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese  family,  bat  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  the  Chineae  itsdf,  the 
Tai  or  the  Karen.  The  roots  are  principally 
monosyllabic  ;  but  this  iangaage  is  remarkable 
for  its  numerous  compound  ooDeoDanta)..Like  stf 
other  Indu-Chiaese  languages,  gramaMtical  dia- 
tinotions  are  made  by  particles  prefixed  or  suffix- 
ed. In  its  vocables,  it  is  the  moat  isobted 
language  in  further  India,  but  it  has  a  radical 
affinity  with  the  language  of  the  Ho  or  Kol, 
The  Talaing  people  call  themselves  Mow. 
which  has  this  bearinsr  on  their  origin  that  a 
U[o  or  Kol  tribe  are  called  Moondah  and  Mon. 

The  Kastern  portion  of  the  Burrnah  dhiritit 
from  the  Yomadouog  to  the  Lemroo  river  ia 
moun.tainous  and  hilly.  The  hill  men  living  oa 
the  eastern  frontier  are  Khyeo.  Mroo-kbyeo,  ami 
£.00.  The  Kh^iv  differ  from  the  Burame  ia 
dress,  laniruage  and  habile:  they  oecnpj 
both  banks  of  the  Lemroo  river  from  tbe 
Wah  Kiieong  to  the  Kbee  Kheong  and  the  low 
hills  west  of  the  Jegaendong  range  visible  froai 
the  plfuns,  to  the  valley  of  -Hh/b  Tarooe  Kheong 
and  .the  low  bills  and  plains  within  the  TaiidaB^ 
Granacharfun,  Prwanrhay  and  Daioboong  eirdea. 
They  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive  people,  and  number 
3,304  souls  who  pay  land  revenue  and  capita* 
tion  tax  to  the  amount  of  Ha.  3,8^. 

Mroo  Kkyen — The  most  northern  villas 
occupied  by  the  Mroo  Kbyen,  paying  revenae, 
is  Sikcharoa,  aituated  14  miles  north  of  the 
junction  of  the  Saene  Kheong  with  the  Lemroa 
river.  The  Mroo  Khyen  occupy  the  valleys  of 
the  Wah  Kheong,  Saeng  Kheong,  Man  Kbeoag 
and  that  part  of  the  valley  of  tl^  Lemroo  b»> 
cween  Pen^  Kheong  and  Saeing  Kheong.  Th^ 
number  4,0  20  aouls  of  whom  87  cullivatoa  pay 
an  annual  revenue  of  Rs.  1 U,  ; 

The  Koo  occupy  the  mountainous  eoaa^ 
try  near  the  sources  of  the  Lemroo  river 
and  its  principal  feeder  the  Peng  RbeoB|^ 
within  the  22o(l  parallel  of  north  latitude,  vei^ 
ward  of  the  Yomadoung  range ;  they  have  never 
paid  any  revenue  and  it  is  only  after  eoCeriag 
the  hills  for  8  or  10  days,  that  the  first  villages 
of  these  wild  people  are  met  with.  The  appreii* 
mate  number  of  houses  is  2,897^  and  ailowiag 
5  persons  (or  each  .liouset  the  numb^  of  inha- 
bitants jnay  be  estimated  at  about  14,4^ 
Thpse  living  on  the  Peng  Kheong  have  inter- 
course with  the  neighbouring  Ka»mi  of  the 
Koladyn  eirde,  from  whom  they  differ  bntlittls 
in  their  habits — /.  H.  Donel,  £^.,  im  VA. 
32  of  1864  ofR  A.S.,  Jour. 

The  races  of  fiurmah  are  as  under  t 

Talaing,  Peguan,  or  Mon* 
A.    BURMESE  TRIBES  WHO  SPEAK 

BURMESE. 

Burmese  proper  or  Mrnma. 
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Afak«iiese« 

Mug. 

Tooiigooer. 

Tavoyer^  a  branch  of  an  Arekaneae  eolony 
of  Burmans. 

YofiMT,  Yu%i  or  Yo,  or  Jo,  or  Qtioi,  is  a  small 
BoriaeBe  tribe  dweiiing  in  the  valley  of  the  Yau 
livery  Kfeai  tratlers  and  the  chief  carriers  and 
ptdUrs  of  northern  Burraah. 

Zebeing  or  Ye^ain,  Barman  Karen,  a  very 
dirty  pe<^le,  in  the  valley  of  the  Setang  above 
TouDghoo.  They  rear  the  silk  worm  and  weave 
sHk. 

Pytf,  theBunnese  who  occupied  Prome,  dis- 
tinet  from  the  Burmese  proper. 

Kado,  a  Burmese  tribe  now  scattered  over 
the  interior  of  the  Monyeen  district  and  that 
•of  Pyeenzalai  west  of  the  Irawaddy. 

Danu  or  D'hoMoe  or  Vhanu  or  D*1iMitao^  a 
nide  Burmese  tribe  near  M'we-yen. 

B.     SHAN  OR  TAX  XaiBES. 

The  Skan  or  Taif  are  a  part  of  the  Tai 
who  encircle  Burmah  on  the  east,  and  north 
from  the  gulf  of  8iam  to  Assam  and  the  Brah- 
..napatra-  The  powerful  Siamese,  on  the!  ex- 
-treme  South  Bast  are  the  youngest,  but  tlie 
most  powerfttl  member  of  the  Shan  family  : 
and  exeeping  the.  Siamese,  the  whole  Tai  race 
are  now  tributary  to  surrounding  nations.  They 
trace  their  oriiiin  to  an  offsboot  from  the  Laos, 
whom  ihey  formerly  denominated  Great  Tai, 
while  they  oalled  themselves  Little  Tai..  They 
were  orijcinally  tributary  to  ('ambodia,  but  be- 
came .independent  A.  D.  Id^O. 

The  Ahom,  on  the  extreme  North  West,  came 
into  Assam  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
eeatury,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Siamese 
went  south. 

Before  the  18th  century,  then,  the  Tai  form- 
ed a  compact  body  on  the  East  and  perhaps 
nlirth  of  Burmiah.  probably  pressed  on  by  the 
lioghuls  inGbin8,KublaiKhan  having  fixed  him- 
self in  Assam  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ahom  chief. 

The  exact  position  of  the  Great  Tai,  the  Laos 
of  geojtraphers,  is  unknown. 

IrttO  or  Lau  or  J^awa  or  Wa^  is  a  wild  tribe 
on  the  mountains  between  the  Irswaddy  and 
the  Meenan  north  of  the  latitude  of  Ava.  There 
in  a  email  settlement  in  Amherst.  .  The  term 
lifttt  or  Lawa  is  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  all 
.the  chief  niitions  on  tfaeS.  W.  frontier  of  Yunan. 
One  writer  calls  the  feudatory  tribes  in  Yunan 
.bgr  the  term  Lolo  or  Lao,  called  Shyans  by  the 
Burmese^  Some  writers  regard  the  Lao  as 
a  distinct  tribe  of  Shan* 

FaUnmg  or  TaJLoOy  a  Shan  tribe  north  and 
,enst  of  Bamo* 

Phwon  or  liioofm^  a  Shan  tribe  on  the 
Irawaddy  above  Bamo. 

Kareu^  are  divided  into  the  Sgan,  Bghai,  Pwo 
nd  Shan  Karen  and  have  nine  distinct  dialects. 


Karttiit  18  a  .  Burmese  word  applied  (o  most 
of  the  mountaineers  in  Pegu  and  southern  Bur^ 
mah.  Some  of  them  are  known  as  the  white, 
red  and  black  Karen,  from  the  colours  of  their 
clothes  ;  also  Burmese  Karen  and  Talaing 
Karen,  as  dwelling  amongst  these  natioui^ 
They  are  not  a  prior  race  in  Burmah.  The 
Shan  call  tiiem  Yang,  pronounced  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  Burmah  as  Yen,  Yein,  Yen^^ban 
and  Yen-seik.  Tiie  red  clothed  Karen  call 
themaelves  Ka-Ya  and  some  of  tiie  B'ghai  dana, 
Kay-ay.  Tiiey  describe  themselves  as  having 
come  from  the  north,  and  crossed  the  great  sand 
desert  that  separates  China  from  Tibet*  Tiiey 
believe  that  formerly  they  had  books.  The 
name  Karen  embraces  several  distinct  tribes* 
speaking  widely  different  dialects  of  one  lan- 
guage. But  all  the  Karen  family  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Tenasserim  feind  sources  of  the 
Sitang  arrange  themselves  into  the  Sgau  tribes, 
the  Pwo  tribes  and  the  B'ghni  tribes, 
(a.)    SaAU  TKiBEa. 

Speak  the  Sgau  dialect  As  the  seaboard  is 
approached  the  Sgau  and  the  Pwo  are  •found 
mingled  together  from  Bassein  to  Mergui. 
They  are,  however,  found  from  Mersui  in  \M, 
12  N.  to  Prome  and  Touughoo  in  Lat.  19  N. 
a  few  have  passed  westerly  into  Arakan, 
and  on  ^he  East  they  have  wandered  to  the 
.east  of  Zimm>iy  over  the  .watershed  that 
separates  the  Meinam  from  the  Salween.  They 
4ire  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Karen  tribes* 
They  wear  a  white  tunic,  with  a  few  horizontal 
bands  of  a  red  colour  near  the  bottom,  and 
from  this,  they  are  oalled  White  Karen.  Where 
the  population  is  .sparse  they  cultivate  the 
most  favorable  spots,  first,  liefore  hewing  down 
the  trees  abjuring  the  departure  of  all  evil,  and 
then  dibbling  in  the  rice  seed,  .which  they  do 
not  sow  broad  cast  like  the  Burmese,  planting 
also  ootton,  capsicum,  Indian  oom,  and  Job's 
tears  between  the  rows  They  also  fisli  largely, 
for  they  eat  all  creatures,  lizards,  snakes,  deer, 
wild  hog,  elephant,  rhinocer^,  wild  ox,  buffalo ; 
they  gather  the  wild  cardamum,  or  wash  for  tin. 
They  have  no  mechanioal  art,  hut  some  of  tlie 
women  weave  and  embroider.  Their  betrothals 
are  in  infancy  and  the  married  couple  early 
asiociate,  but  there  are  frequent  separations. 
All  the  Sgau  and  the  Pwo  burn  their  dead,  but 
a  bone  is  taken  from  the' ashes  and  in  the  dry- 
season  is  buried  with  a  .  festival,  with  musie 
and  dancing.  .The  bone  is  placed  in  a  booth 
and  around  it  the  articles  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased are  hung  with  a  torch  at  the  head  and 
another  at  the  foot  to  represent  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  stars. 

The  S^au  Maunepgka  occupy  the  hills  be- 
tween the  l'ouk-tha*wa  and  Meet-gnan  creeks 
their  dialect  is  different  from  the  Sjeau. 

The  Piiku  dwell  south  of  the  Mopgha  tribe  oif 
thePwo;east  of  the  Mau-ne-pgha  in  the  watershed 
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t>et#eM  the  SiUng  and  Salwieen.    They  w^r 
a  white  ttmie  wtihoat  ttripet. 

The  Weufa  dwell  on  the  eastern  tide  of  the 
watershed  between  the  Sitaog  and  belween. 
Th«y  are  in  the  lowest  stage  of  the  civilisation, 
«iid  wear  the  east  off  elothes  of  their  neighbours. 

(b.)      BOHAI  TaiBBS. 

Ooonpy  all  the  country  from  the  Sitang 
to  the  Salween  rivers  and  from  the  mouth 
of  Thouk-Ye^khat  creek  to  near  the  Bri« 
4ish  boundary  and  the  Shan  state  of  Mo* 
bhya.  They  speak  two  distinct  dialects,  the 
B'ghai  and  the  red  Karen,  both  of  which  are 
more  nearly  related  to  the  dgau  than  the  Pwo, 
there  being  no  final  consonants  in  either.  They 
dwell  south  of  the  ELa.  They  are  more  savage 
than  the  other  Karen  tribes  and  little  is  known 
of  them  ezeept  that  they  make  forays  and  kidnap 
their  neighbours.  Each  Tillage  has  a  single  rais- 
ed and  fMtiisaded  and  fenced  house  with  a  walk 
down  the  oentre  and  a  hearth  for  each  family, 
and  one  with  75  hearths  has  been  seen,  A 
stranger  can  only  approach  with  a  ^(uide.  On 
bis  arrival  a  place  is  pointed  out  for  him  to  sit, 
and  if  he  move,  he  is  speared  as  an  enemy.  A 
ladder  during  the  day  time  leads  to  a  trap  door. 
•They  are  known  aa  the  Bghai,  by  the  Paku 
and  Sgau.  They  bury  their  dead  in  coffins 
like  those  of  the  Chinese,  made  of  a  single  log 
of  wood,  with  a  hollow  place  for  the  corpse. 
They  are  subdivided  into  the  Bghai-ka<ten, 
-or  B'ghai  who  wear  a  tunic  with  perpendi* 
cular  red  bands  on  a  white  ground,  and 
are  named  by  the  Burmese  according  to  their 
localities  leik  bycw^ie  tind  leik'bfa  gnay,  or 
great  and  little  butterflies.  The  other  division 
wear  short  white  trowsers,  and  are  again  sub* 
divided  into  the  B'ghai*mn-htai,  the  Eastern 
B'ghtii  or  red  Karen,  who  dwell  beyond  the 
eastern  mountains  in  the  valley  of  the  Salween  ; 
and  the  Bg1iat-ko-hta  or  upper  B'ghai^  because 
they  reside  on  the  rivers  above  them,  but  to 
these,  the  Burmese  give  the  name  of  Ka-yen, 
Ayiang  or  wild  Karen.  They  rear  the  silk  worm. 
They  eat  dog's  flesh  without  sslt,  and  rice  with- 
out vegetables.  They  are  wretched  barbarians. 
•^Mason'i  Burmah,  pp-  11*88. 

Lay  Majf  ?  or  Black  Neeks  are  a  smalt 
Bghai  tribe  N.  B.  of  Tounghoo  whom  the 
Bghai  call  Pray. 

Manu  Afanau  called  by  the  Red  Karen» 
'*Pray,"  dwell  between  the  Sgau  and  Ked  Karen. 

Bghai'mu  May^  or  Karen-ni,  the  Red-Karen 
call  themselves  Ka-ya,  their  term  for  a  man* 
The  Shan  call  them  Yang-laing  which  also  sig- 
nifies R«d  Karen*.  The  men  wear  short  white, 
trowsers  with  perpendicular  bhick  or  white 
stripes,  or  black  ground  with  red  or  white 
stripes.  The  women  have  a  red  or  black 
turban^  with  a  square  cloth,  tied  by  the  two 
comers  over  the  right  shoulder  like  a  Roman- 
toga.  '  They  also  have  a  petticoat*    The  men 


go  armed  and  each  has  a  pony:  evdfy  Red  Karea 
has  his  back  tatooed  with  radiating  lines.  They 
dwell  on  a  table-land  several  thousand  feet  high, 
undulating,  with  good  soil  and  many  spfiaj^s. 
Their  oountry  is  the  flnest  in  soatbem 
Burmah«  and  their  villages  amount  to  about 
two  hundred  with  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  houses  in  each.  They  areskilled  in  the 
arts,  are  vigorous,  hoe  their  land,  and  use  cattle 
with  panniers.  They  take  spiriuiona  Hqaois 
largely.  Many  of  the  popnlation  an  slaves. 
The  Karen-ni  are  civil,  good  tempered  and 
intelligent;  but  they*  evioee  gfeat  fevoeity  ia 
their  forays. 

Lwuy^lokug^  a  Karen  tribe  net  by  Mr.  Trseey 
dwelling  south  of  the  Ka  khyea,  on  ibe  edge 
of  the  Table-land  west  of  lake  Nyoung  Ywe,  two 
degrees  north  of  Tounghoo.  They  ckess  Hkc 
and  are  doubtless  a  branch  of  the  Bed-  Kafen.-^ 
AfotM,  Burmah^  64  L 

Tiny^ban,  a  tribe  supposed  to  bdoag  te  the 
Red  Elaren,  whose  dress  and  language  they 
use,  they  dwell  about  100  miles  north  of 
Tounghoo. 

(6.)      PWO  TftlBBS. 

Are  eight  in  number  and  speak  the  Pwo 
dialect.  The  Pwo  and  the  Sgau  aa  we  ap- 
proadi  the  sea-board,  are  found  mingled 
more  or  less  together  from  Bassetn  and  the 
Sitang  to  Mergui  living  in  the  sane  Tillages, 
but  apart  from,  though  more  nnmeroua  tbaa 
the  Sgau.  The  Sgau  call  them  Pwo,  but  their 
own  name  is  Sho,  and  the  Burmese  call  iben 
Meet-khyen,  or  in  some  sections  Talaing  Kaica. 
They  are  muscular  and  prefer  the  plains.  AM 
the  Pwo  bom  their  dead. 

Shaung,  dwell  on  the  Shoung,  a  tribntary  of 

the  Sitang,  on  the  northeru  boundary  of  Tern* 

ghoo,  they  call  themselves  Shoung-Uii^phOk  er 

sons  of  the  head  waters  of  Shoung— ifoMs 

BurfMik,  p*  92. 

Kay  iff  £a^  dwell  east  and  north  of  fhs 
Shoung,  calling  themselves  Ka,  but  Kny  by  Ihi 
Bghai,  the  Red  Karon  calling  then  Pa-bionig 
and  the  Burmese  Qay-kho.  They  are  m  pnaaa* 
cious  race.  They  rear  the  silk«worm  and  maka 
and  wear  silk.  When  a  chief  or  owner  oi  slaves 
dies,  provisions  and  one  slave  is  said  to  bs 
buried  with  him,  to  be  his  attendant  in  the 
neit  world.  They  dwell  on  beth  aides  of  ths 
boundary  at  Tounghoo,  separating  Bnlidi 
Burmah  from  the  Ava  territory.  They  npask  a 
dialect  of  Pwo. 

Tarn  dwell  north  and  east  of  the  Ka  aai 
west  of  the  Red  Karen.  The  Burmees  <al 
them  Beltt,  but  they  style  AemselTss  Kh^h'u^ 
They  shave  the  head,  leaving  two  aide  ksb. 
The  Taru  or  BJiu-htm,  are  the  most  sM^ 
them  of  the  tribes  of  Bnmah  with  whess  ha- 
guage  any  acquaintance  has  been  nndsL.  fk^ 
speak  a  ^^ialect  of  Pwo,*— Jfaaon  Bmmdh 
2?/>.  89,91,  92,642-3. 
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.  Mop^gha^  occupy  the  range  of  hUb  be- 
tween Tbouk-ye-klttt  and  Kannie  oreekvy 
akirting  the  Hghai  on  the  weat. 

EJa$Au  or  Hwhoi^  occupy  the  water  ahed 
between   the  Thouk-ye  khat  and  Poung-loupg. 

Thotmgikii^  or  louthern  mouutaineersy  are 
acattered  through  Cambodia,  Burinah  proper 
and  the :  Shan  statea  and  are  aeen  a.t  Mergui 
and  Tavoy. 

Khyen  or  Kayn  in"  CAm,  a  considerable 
tribe  oa  the  Yoma  mountaint  that  atretch  from 
Arakan  to  the  Naga  hills  and  scattered  in  sasail 
aeltlemenls  on  the  north  of  Pegu  aa  far  as 
Touoiehpp,  Dr.  Kason  rei^ards  them  aa  Ka* 
rrB,  Yale  thought  them  Kooki,  and  Phayre 
regarded  them  as.  Burmese.  They  tattoo  the 
Caoea  of  their  womf n,  to  mar  their  beauty. 
They  call  thenMelYea  Sbyou  or  Shyu<— Sho,  and 
the  Burmeae  si}  le  them  Pwo-meet-kbyen,  ri?er 
Khyen. 

(<f.)   Shan  kakbh. 

The  Shan  word  for  Karen  is  Yang,  softened 
into  the  Burmeae  Yen»  hence  several  Kaien 
tribes,  with  Yen  as  an  affix. 

Yen  or  YeU^  a  tribe  mixed  with  the  Shan, 
eaat  of  Ava,  tolerably  civilised. 

Yen-^ik  inhabit  the  Shan  atatea  eaat  of 
Ave*  civiliaed. 

Yidiff-baUf  reside  north  of  the  Bed  Karen. 

Tmrnff-^o-ika^  sons  of  Hhe  mountain  range» 
a  barbaroua  race  in  the  interior,  eaat  of  Ava. 

Blaek  Larwn  dwell  in  the  Shan  ooontry^ 
Berth  of  Mobya  and  wear  a  black  dreae. 

(e.)    MlBCBLLANKOUS  TrIBBB. 

KihKhyem  or  Ka'K<H>  d^tW  eaat  of  Bamoo 

Mr.    Kincaid   identifiea     the     tribe   with   the 

Siamese    term     Singh-pho,    which   the    Bur* 

neae  prononnce    Thing  ban,  and  is    a  term 

applied  h^  the  Shan  and  Borman  to  all  the 

tribes  dwelling   north  of  Mo-goung.    Captain 

Haonny  describes  them  as  perfect  savages  in 

appearaneet,  with  long  faces  and  straight  noses* 

Tbey  are  nominally   tributary   to  the    king 

of  Are.  They  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 

SLaren.     Ihey  yi«ld  a  nominal  tribute  to  the 

kiaig  of  Bnrmah  ;  but  have  never  been  subdued. 

They  dwell  to  the  east  of  Bamau  and  the  people 

of  aU  that  region  live  in  great  dread  of  them  on 

aoeount  of  tl^ir  savage  ferocity  in  kidnapping 

and  Belling  into  slavery  the  neighbouring  tribea 

with  whom  ihey  are  constantly  at  war.     They 

are  said  to  be  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 

afiiritB^    The  Karen  regard  them  aa  a  tribe  of 

B'ghai,    Tbey  are  of  a  handsome  figure  but 

dark  atedslender.  The  women  wear  a  long  frock 

like  the  white  Karen,  but  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

Km-^^   KuwUf    Kimij  Kum-wi,  or  Kku- 

9aa,   Kwmi  signifying  maut    are  a  Burmese 

iribe  in  Araean. 

A^m^f  a  amall  tribe  in  Aiakani  whose  Ian* 
g^ageia  affined  to  BurmetCi, 


iTooa  or  KMon,  a  tribe  of  the  head  waters  of 
the  Kola  dan  river,  beyood  the  Arakan  bouu* 
dary. 

Sak  or  Thoek,  called  Chatu  by  the  Bengali, 
me  a  smsll  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  eastern 
braaeh  of  the  Nauf-river  in  Arakan. 

MrUj^  tribe  in  Arakan»  occupy  the  hills  be« 
tween  Arakan  and  Chittaxong  ;  tbey  seem  of 
the  same  lineage  aa  the  Myamma^ 

Shemdoo,  oall  themselves  Heuma,  and  dwell 
in  the  mountains  north  of  Arakan. 

Sefwiff  or  Sahn,  a  tribe  who  oceopy  the 
islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  to  the  south 
of  Tavoy.  They  are  fishers,  for  the  sca-slng. 
They  reside  in  their  boats,  which  are  good  i 
are  decently  clad  and  intelligent :  and  are  in- 
clined to  aettle  in  villages  and  cultivate.  They 
dig  up  the  slug  at  the  low  w  ater  of  spring 
tides  during  the  N.  E.  monsoon, 

Pvlong^  a  tribe  lying  around  Banio  on  the 
Ka-Khy«n  river* 

Yau* — A  tribe  who  inhabit  the  skirts  of  the 
Arakan  mountains  westward  of  Pagan,  and 
who  apeak  a  peculiar  dialect  ol  Burmeae.— 
LcUham. 

The  jKaren  dialects  of  the  lower  Irawadi  and 
Tenasserim,  are  more  closely  assimilated  with* 
the  Yuma  languages  than  with  the  Burman. 
Karen  has  been  more  assimilated  to  the  Burman 
phonology,  but  it  has  remarkable  affinities  with 
the  Mon  A  nam,  or  Mon  Lau  alliance.  Gloa* 
sarially  it  is  mainly  Tibeto-Ultr«i  Indian  of 
the  earlier  form  or  that  which  characteriseB 
the  Yuma  and  Naga  Manipuri  languagea. 
Mr.  Logan  («/.  /•  A.  February  and  March 
1853)  observes  that  no  information  had  then 
been  obtained  reapecting  the  languages  of  the 
Karen-ni  or  Red  Karena,  the  Ka-Kui»  the 
Kua,  the  Ka  du  the  P'hwon,  the  Fa-long, 
the  Ka-Khyen,  the  Lawa  and  the  Khu- 
nung  of  the  Irawadi  and  the  Salwin  basins. 
Ka-ren  is  said  to  mean  wild  man.  They  are 
found  in  small  communities  scattered  over 
twelve  degrees  of  latitudt?  and  ten  of  longitude, 
from  the  table  land  of  Tibet,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Menam,  and  from  the  province  of  Yunaa 
in  China  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Their  whole 
number  haa  been  estimated  at  five  miUiona» 
Dr.  MacGowu  indudea  amongst  them,  the 
Ka-Khyien,  Khyien,  Kemmi  Karen«ni  or  Bed 
Karen,  the  Pwo  and  Sgau  Karen,  who  poa* 
sess  characteristics  so  much  in  common  as  to 
justify  them  in  being  regarded  as  diviaiona 
or  fragmenta  of  one  nation.  They  poaaesa  a 
Cauoaaian  daaa  of  features  with  long  faeea  and 
straight  noses.  They  are  remarkable  as  free 
from  idolatry.  A  few  have  beoome  buddhistic 
and  atheists  are  met  with.  They  have  no  priest- 
hood. They  have  nevertheleas  a  religion  of 
extraordinary  purity.  They  are  addicted  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  Nat  worship,  demonola* 
try  or  f  neomatolatry,    To  prqpitiBtc  these  tpb 
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rlU  in  the  rivers,  bills,  plains  and  trees,  tkey  sa- 
crifice buffaloes,  swine  and  fowls.  A  portion 
of  them  worship  their  ancestors  and  make 
offerings  to  their  manes.  Tbey  commonly  burn 
their  dead.  Those  under  the  Burmese  sway 
are  less  favorably  circumstanced  than  the  Siam- 
ese* They  are  gniity  of  drunkenness  and  are 
filthy,  fiut  they  are  truthful,  continent,  hospi« 
table,  kind  and  relfgious.  Their  traditions  of 
the  deity,  creation  and  sin;  are  those  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  they  anticipate  ^rrat  temporal 
prosperity  under  a  new  coming  king.  Their 
traditions  point  to  an  f  sraelitish  origin  and  they 
are  by  some  supposed  to  be  sn  Israelite  band, 
though  they  do  n6t  practice  eircumcision.    The 


forbids  idolatry.  They  are  remarkably  pre- 
psred  for  evangelization.  They  bury  their  dead, 
but  a  bone  is  taken  to  represent  the  person,  and 
at  a  convenient  season  it  is  carried  to  some 
stream  and  the  assembly  sing  a  dirge  ait>and  it. 
A  bangle  is  suspended  from  a  stritiic  siul 
omens  are  drawn.  The  Karene  paint  the  two 
posts  of  their  doorways,  the  one  red  the  other 
white.  Karens  walk  round  the  dead  to  make  a 
tsmooth  path  like  the  Bhotani  in  procession  ronnd 
the  shrines  of  Buddha  and  like  Jewa  who  walk 
seven  times  round  the  coffina  of  their  frioada. 
The  Jewish  priests  in  offering  oblations  P#« 
xxvi,  6,  walked  round  the  altar  aeten  tiiBca. 
The  Asdam    hill  tribea   like  Karena  oonaider 


first  convert  to  Christianity  was  Ko  ThahByu  the  touch  of  the  dead  pollution,  as  in  Nnmbeni 
who  was  baptised  at  Tavoy  in  1828, — but  be*  :  xixi  18,  ''  whosoever  toucheth  the  dead  body 
fore  his  death  in  1841,  there  were  1»300  native  of  a  man  and  purifieth  not  himself^  defilelkthe 
disciples.  The  missionaries  amoniest  them  have  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  because  the  water  of  se^ 
been  Mr.  Boardman,  Miss  Macombe  and  paration  was  not  sprinkled  upon  him  he  shall  be 
Messrs.  Mason,  Wade,  Ben  net,  and  Abbot,  and  unclean."  Karens  aresmaller  than  the  Burmana 
in  1 851  the  converts  were  estimated  at  S0,000.  |  but  ore  said  to  differ  in  separate  localities.  They 
Several  of  their  dialects  have  been  reduced  to    are -said  to  be  handsomer  as  a  racr,  than  the 


writing,   some   in  Roman,    some  in   Burman 
character,  and  the  scriptures  translated. — Jour, 


Mon,    according  to  the  European   standard. 
The  white    Miouou-Ue^  who    occupy    the  hiH 


Arch.  Jmus  1861. — Dr.  Moore,  {on  the  Lost  i  country  of  central  China,  present  many  points 
Tri6tf«,)  mentions  that  they  call  themselves  also  !  of  resemblance  to  the  Karena.  'I1iey  aie  hiave, 
PMai  (Pali  P)  On  the  river  Saiwen,  they  main-  I  independent,  and  at  certain  intervals  sacrifice 
tain  a  degree  of  independence  but  in  all  other  I  an  ox  without  blemish  to  the  great  Father.  It 
parts  of  Burmah  are  in  a  depressed  cbndition.  \  is  amongst  the  Miaoutae  that  the  old  Testa- 
karens  are  high  in  clomestic  condition.  Their  |  ment  is  said  to  have  Existed  from  time 
women  are  on  an  eqnality.  They  regard  poly- 
gamy as  a  sin.  Their  morality  is  superior. 
But  they  are  intemperate  in  honor  of  visitors  and 
at  festivals.  Their  hospitality  to  strangers  of 
every  olass  is  extremely  generous.  They  have 
reception,  cooking,  and  sleeping  apartments. 
They  raise  large  produce  from  the  soil.  Their  per- 
sonal appearance  and  dress  are  Jewish.  They 
wear  the  beard,  which  the  Burmese  pluok  from 
the  roots.  l*he  men  and  women  wear  a  tunic, 
that  of  the  men  embroidered  in  the  loom,  that 
of  the  women  by  the  needle.  Their  clothing  is 
wholly  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Burmese.  A 
fourth  of  their  words  are  Burmese  the  rest  like 
Singpho  and  Pli.  Their  words  terminate  in  a 
vowel.  This  connects  them  with  the  Pali,  and 
also  with  the  Bhotani  and  Ahom,  whose  lan* 
guage  is  likewise  so  distinguished.  Their  word 
for  the  deity  is  Yuwah.  Javo  is  the  word  in 
Tibet  and  Bhotan  for  the  Supreme  Being.  But 
the  Lamas  of  Bhotan  also  use  Ow-ah-n-'chu. 
They  propitiate  evil  spirits.  There  are  two  sets, 
one  saerifieiog  hogs  and  fowls  tc  evil  spirits, 
but  the  other  called  Ptemi,  will  not  sacrifice  to 
evif  spirits  and  regard  hogs  with  detestation. 
They  say  that  formerly  they  sacrificed  oxen. 

Karens  employ  wizards  to  curse  their  enemies. 
They  have  a  knowledge  df  the  creation,  of  the 
introduction  of  sin  and  death,  and  of  eating  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  death  similar  to  the  Jewish. 
They  look  for  a  Saviour*    Their  moral  eode 


morial,  which  they  say  came  to  them  firon 
VCD  8,000  years  ago. 

The  Touhffthu  dwell  between  the  Ktang  and 
the  Sal  win  and  in  Amherst  Proviiice,' and  are 
in  their  dialect  more  closely  connected  with  the 
Yuma  languages  than  with  the  Bnrmaa.  The 
T6ung  thu  has  a  large  glotearial  agrsevNil 
with  Karen,  but  it  has  special  affinities  with  the 
Kumi  and  other  Yumi  dialects  and  paxtieulariy 
with  the  Khy-eng.  The  Toungthu  are  Isia»» 
ized  Chinese  and  are  said  to  resemble  the  hm^ 
mese,  but  as  their  dress  resembles  tlaatof  thi 
Anamese  this  may  create  deception.  Thqr  oe* 
cupy  a  portion  of  province  Amheret,  mad  aat 
the  only  people  there  who  understand  the  ploa^ 
This  has  a  metal  blade.  They  are  esteesNi 
good  cultivators. 

KaU,  in  Burmah,  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
native  of  India,  but,  more  extensively,  Co  s^T 
western  foreigner,  each  as  an  Arab  or  a  E«m* 
pean.  Major  Phayro  supposes  it  to  have  hssv 
derived  from  a  name  given  to  the  aborigirsi 
races  of  India,  which  ia  still  traeeabb  ia  tlv 
scattered  tribes  of  Kol,  Kuli,  &e ,  3ee. 

Kling^  is  the  Malay  term  for  a  aaCive  rf 
India  evidently  derived  from  the  aneioit 
dom  of  Kaliuga    though   NewbiM 
Kliug  a  corrnptioa  from  Teliog   or 
The  Chuliah  and  Kling  comprehead  the 
and  settlers,  both  mussuimans   and 
from  the  Coromaadel    coast.    These 
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kftve  been  given  to  them  by  the  Malays  from 
the  earliest  times  of  the  ancient  commercial 
lotelrcoiirBe  subsistio^^  betireen  this  pari  of  Asia 
and  India. — Newbold't  BritUh  SettlemenUj 
Vol.  /,  p,%. 

Shtiay  Bagou  psgoda  of  Riiniroon,  is  in 
height  381  feet,  above  the  platform  and  487 
feet  above  the  ground  level.  Tbe  height  of 
the  great  Shwe  Madan  at  Pegu  is  834  feet 
above  the  platform.  The  former  sacred  pile 
of  the  Burmese,  the  Shuay  Daiion,  lies  about  two 
miles  north  of  Rangoon,  and  is  built  on  ground 
thai  rises  gradually  from  the  river  side  to  a 
beighi  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  The  pagoda 
is  a  stupendous  mass  of  solid  masonry :  and 
stands  on  two  terraces  which  face  the  four 
oardinal  points.  The  upper  one  is  90 0  feet 
long  and  685  feet  broad  :  the  face  of  the  boild- 
ins  is  ootagonal  with  a  circumference  of  1,855 
fiict.  The  area  on  which  it  stands  is  800  feet 
square.  Its  surface  is  one  dszzling  blaze  of  gold 
and  forms  a  magnificent  obj  ct,  as  it  rears  its 
lofty  height  from  clusters  of  Iwaotiful  mango, 
oocoanut  and  other  eastern  trees.«— Fa2«,p.  283. 
Winier*8  Burmah,  p.  8. 

Baafum,  is  a  frontier  town  of  the  Burman, 
kingdom,  near  which,  in  the  Burmese  tradi* 
tiona,  their  ancestors  formerly  dwelt. 

PagoMj  a  Bnrreese  town  where  Captain  Yule 
fonnd  all  the  details  of  the  architecture  of  Hindu 
origin ;  and  it  is  knowd  that  Anoratha,  or 
Anoratha  Saumen,  when  he  established  budhism 
in  Pagan,  built  all  the  pagodas  and  temples  in 
Pagan  after  the  exact  models  of  those  (hen 
existing  in  Thatung  or  Satung,  of  the  same  size, 
and  in  the  same  order.  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  Talaififf  tradition,  and  he  belieyes  of  Talaing 
history.—  Tule,  p.  9, 

Aiunn.-— The  people  of  this  conntry,  consist 
of  the  Siamese  Proper,  the  Khamti,  the  Laos 
and  tbe  Shan,  who  form  the  I'hay  or  Siamese 
group.  The  Siiimese  are  physically  superior 
to  the  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  if  we 
exeept  those  of  Bali ;  indeed  the  Balinese  and 
Siamese  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  natives  of  Siam  often  attain  a 
height  about  the  middle  size,  and  are  generally 
well  made.  The  hue  of  th«;ir  skin  is  a  shade 
darker  than  that  of  the  Ciiinese,  but  they  have 
£siier  complexions  than  the  Malays  and  Javan- 
oae.  The  drees  of  both  men  and  women 
oonsiats  of  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the 
waist,  one  end  being  brought  between  the  legs 
ttod  fastened  behind,-which  gives  this  portion 
of  their  attire  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  trow- 
aera.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  dra- 
pery, the  women  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
found  the  body,  under  the  arms,  bat  tbe  men 
eontent  themselves  with  the  nether  garment 
before  described,  not  even  those  belonging  to 
the  higher  dasaeSy  cumb^og  the  upper  part  of 
Ibe   body  witli  a  single  particle  of  clothing 


except  upon  state  occasions.  Both  men  and 
women  have  the  hair  shaved  from  their  h^ads, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  round  patch 
which  is  left  between  the  crown  and  the  fore- 
head. This  beiuK  brushed  up,  is  made  to  standi 
on  end,  which  gives  them  a  scared  appearance; 
The  Talapoin  or  priests  are  enormously  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
Bankok  alone  thfir  numbers  exceed  thirty 
thousand.  The  Sinroese  Proper  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  the  Menam.  Indeed  the  valley 
of  the  Menam  throughout  its  whole  course 
is  exclusively  T'hay,  and  the  T'hay  attain 
their  highest  civilization,  on  the  alluvial 
delta  of  their  river.  The  old  capital  Ayuthia, 
founded  in  1351,  was  abandoned  in  1751 
for  Bankok  lower  down  the  river.  No 
dialect  of  the  T'hay  is  intelligible  to  a  Burmese. 
The  alphabets  also  differ,  but  on  the  whole  the 
essentials  of  their  civilization  is  the  same,  the 
chief  difference  being  in  the  language*  The 
Laos  alphabet  slightly  differs  from  ^hat  of  the 
Siamese  Proper,  but  practically  speaking,  the 
language  is  spoken  with  remarkable  uniformity 
over  the  whole  T'hay  area,  and  the  Siamese 
Proper,  the  Laos,  the  Shan  dialects  and  the 
Khamti  are  one.  Many  foreigners,  Chinese 
and  Cochin-Chinese,  reside  in  Siam,  also  Portu- 
guese, French,  British  and  Dutch.  Pali  is  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  Siamese,  and  is  called 
Pali,  Bali,  and  Pasa  Makata  (Bhasha  Magadha) 
the  language  of  Magada.  Gambling  in  every 
form,  as  with  the  Chinese  and  Malay,  is  com- 
mon, in  cock  fif^hting,  fish  fiyhting,  cricket 
fighting  and  Intteries.  The  Menam  rises  and 
fails  like  the  Nile,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the 
Brahmaputra  and  the  Iratsadi. 

The  EhanUi,  are  a*^iamese  population  be- 
lonjsing  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Siamese,  their 
language  containing  nearly  all  the  Siamfse 
words,  and  their  creed  and  alphabet  being 
Siamese. 

The  LaoM  are  a  people  of  the  Siamese  or  T'hay 
group,  the  most  civilized  of  whom  occupy  the 
valley  of  the  Menam  and  its  feeders  ;  iYose  of 
the  west  are  called  Thaung«Khao  or  white 
bellies,  because  they  do  not  tattoo  themselves' 
like  the  Thaung  Dan  or  black  belliea.  The 
Phi'*phrai  and  the  Phi-lok  are  their  wood  de-. 
roons.  The  Thevada  are  their  totelaty  deities. 
The  Laos  dwell  in  Zimmay,  aho  spelt  Chsng- 
mai  and  Xieng-mai,  on  the  Menam  between 
19^  and  22^  N.  L.  due  north  of  Siam  proper 
and  due  west  of  the  Burmese  frontier,  with 
Laphun  and  Lakhen,  two  smalF  territories  at- 
tached t  there  are  20  waterfalls  on  the  Menam 
between  Zimmay  and  Bankok.  Tbe  Laos  are 
bnddbist  ^  their  language  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Siamese.  Salt  is  the  chief  article  of 
barter.  The  Laos  alphabet  more  resembles 
that  of  Kambogia  than  that  of  Siam  j  they  use 
rice  and  distil  and  use  a  liqnor  from  it. 
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In  Siajn,  ilie  poor  are  buried  or  exposed  to 
beattfc  of  prey  ;  if  above  tbe  lowest  class  the 
deceased  atter  the  bowjels  ba?e  been  extracted,  is 
laid  in  a  wooden  coffin  externally  laequered  and 
gilt  and  this  is  placed  for  some  days  on  a  high 
tjable*  In  the  roeaniime,  the  priests  light  np 
tapera,  burn  perfumes  under  Ihe  coffin,  and 
cfadint  funeral  hymns  at  night.  A  pr^cessioB 
of  relatiyea  and  friends  dressed  in  white  and 
•overed  with  white  veils  follow  the  corpse. 
Beside  iA,  are  borne  figures  of  various  animals 
or  aingularly  shaped  monsters  carved  ont  of 
bamboo  and  the  aooompanying  talapoins  ex* 
elatm  **  we  must  all  die»  we  are  all  mortal. '^ 
The  mourners  attest  their  sorrow  by  their  tears 
•nd  often  hire  women  for  the  express  purpose. 
The  body  is  th^n  taken  from  the  coffin  and 
placed  naked  ou  the  pile  which  is  set  fire  to 
and  the  remaina  are  loorehed.  The  body  is 
ihen  replaced  in  the  coffin  and  deposited 
under  one  of  the  pyramids  erected  about  the 
temple..  Graves  are  held  sacred  among  the 
Siamese  ai^d  their  violation  is  considered  as  a 
beinous  olTence.  They  refuse  the  honor  of 
burning  to  pecsons  killed  by  accident,  by  liaht* 


the  Coehin  Chinese  and  the  western  fully  taken 
posaession  of  by  the  Siamese  and  the  latter, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Kambejaiia 
under  their  rule,  have  retaken  Pen-uoni-peD« 
on  the  g^'eat  river  called  Me  Kong. 
From  this  place  north  to  the  aovrees  of 
the  river,  it  is  believed,  the  Codiio- 
Chinese  have  no  possessions  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  It  is  known  that  the  river  baa 
numerous  outlets  to  the  sea,  whether  these  aie 
all  in  possession  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  is 
doubtful,  but  it  may  be  sUUd  that  the  Mi 
Kong  is  the  western  boundary  of  Gochin-ChiM 
and  consequently  the  eastern  boundary  of  Siam. 
The  only  part  of  the  continent  of  Aaia*  the  Malay 
peninsula  excepted^  in  which  the  Malays  have 
settled  and  to  which  their  language  has  ex« 
tended,  is  Kambodia,  eorreetly  Kamboja, 
which  appears  to  be  a  Malayan  word.  J  a 
that  country,  tbey  seem  to  have  eatablisked  a 
little  independent  prindpality  called  Champa, 
well  known  both  in  Malay  and  Javaneae 
story.  Both  the  Malays  of  the  peaintala 
and  the  Javaneae  appear  to  have  oanied  on  a 
commercial  inieroourse  with  Champa,  and  the 


ning,  to  the  still-bonii  to  those  who  die  in  '  same  commerce  still  goes  on  between  Champa 
child-birth,  or  from  small-pox,  and  to  sui-  I  and  the  British  settlement  of  Singapore.  The 
cides*    The  remains  of  such  are  either  thrown  i  Cambodiana  who  are  subjecta  of  8iam  ooeopj 


into  the  iprater  or  exposed  to  the  beasts  of  prey. 
— LcUAam,  De^Hptive  £ikn.  Barl't  Jrehi. 
ptlago,  p,  168. 

Aamhogia  is  a  small  kingdom  lying  between 
8iam  and  Cochin-China,  containing  about 
600,OQO  people  of  whom  4-dths  are  the 
native  Kho.  It  contains  the  four  provinces, 
Potisat,  Kampong  Busk,  Kampong  and  Kam- 
pot  Son.  Kambodia  or  Cambodia  was  aneiently 
palled  Karophucha,  it^  modern  name  is 
Khmer.  It  was  jformerly  an  independent 
kinfirdoin  from  8|  to  20^  of  N.  La t.,  but 
for  three  centuries  its  influence  has  been  on 
the  decline.  Cochin  China  on  the  oue  side, 
and  Siam  i^n  the  other  having  a p preprinted 
large  portiona  and  only  four  provinces,  two 
landii^ard  and  two  maritime,  now  remain  to  it. 
Ita  cpmmerce  is  in  rice,  ivory,  silk  and  carda- 
moms. The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Kamas, 
in  Kambodia,  quite  up  to  what  is  called  by 
the  Sifnese  Lem  Samme-san,  the  Cape  Liant 
of  Europeans,  is  an  uninterrupted  Archipelago 
of  beautiful  islands,  Sovereignty  over  the  king- 
dom of  Cambodia,  is  elaimed  by  Siam  and 
Cochin  China,  and  the  Cambodian  prince, 
unable  to  reaist  either  of  the  sovereigns  pays 
tribute  to  both.     The  chain    of  mountain^!  by    the    Cochin    Chinese,    Koaaen ;  by  III 


which  divide  Siam  from  Cambodia  is  little 
known,  but  wh^re  it  has  bet  n  seen  or  visited 
the  elevations  ar^  found  to   be   of  a  moderate 


height,    and    ure    clothed    with     vegetation,    frequently   written    Can 

The  Kambojans    are    no  longer    a  diatinct    territory  of  the  K'Mubojana  appeara  (a  iiM, 


and   independent     nation,    ibe    ea^terii   part 
of  their  territory  having  been  s^hjugated  by 


the  southern  distrieis  of  the  Me-kong  down 
to  the  frootiera  of  Cochin  China«  Up  to  the 
ktitudea  12^  to  \S^  N.  tribute  ia  aaid  tobe 
regularly  paid  especially  by  the  fertile  |»ovhiesa 
Bataleang.  The  river  of  Kamboja  ia  one  of  the 
largest  in  Asia.  It  is  said  to  bare  ita  ei%ia 
in  a  lake  within  the  Chinese  province  of 
Tuonan,  and  to  be  navigable  for  boata  even 
before  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  Lao,  between 
the  twenty  •second  and  twenty- third  degitea  of 
north  latitude.  It  falia  into  the  sea  by  tkfe 
mouths,  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  de- 
grees. These  three  embouchures  are  known 
to  European  navigators  by  the  names  of  the 
western  or  Basak  river,  the  eastern  or  eeatial 
branch;  and  the  northero  or  Ji^iancee  wm. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  largest,  and  the  moia 
suitable  for  navigation,  and  ia  aaid  to  ham 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  water  on  |ha 
bar  at  its  mouth  at  high-water  of  spring  tides. 
Besides  the  Annam,  the  inhabitaata  of  the 
prennt  dominions  of  Cochin  China  eoaiiil 
of  several  other  races.  Th^  prineipal  cf 
these  are  the  Kambujaus,  whose  name  is 
their  own  language,  is  Khmer  or  Kammw^ 
but  who  are  called  by  the  Siamese»  Kami 


Chinese^Tang-po  cha,and  by  the  Malay^lLsi^ 
ja :  which  laat  is,  no  doubt,  the  word  wkial 
haabeen  borrowed  by  Europeans,  B^mt 
vritten    Cambodia*    Th^ 


embrap^  all  the  coui^y  lying  va^t  and  wrik 
of  the  rijver  of  SaHgnii  eg^tendiag  on  the  Mi  4 
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Skm  fte  for  norik  a»  tha  i#elf tb  degree  of  lati- 
iudt  and  in  ike  interior,  at  least  to  ik^  firteenth. 
The  Kambojans  speak  a  Uagaage  distiacfc 
ttom  tlioee  of  all  their  ueighkours  ;  but  in 
pkjfsieal  form,  maQiierSy  lawB|  religion,  and 
state  of  eivilization,  tbey  bear  a  cloeer  resem- 
blanee  to  ihv  Simnese  thait  to  any  other 
people.  A  few  of  it9  people  have  embraoed 
ohriatianity. 

Dr*  BdMdu  (p.  134)  draws  ike  eooclusion 
tkat  while  c^iam  and  Cainbudia  received 
tkeir  religion  and  ffiterature,  from  Ceylon 
the  wkole  western  ooast  of  Further  India  was 
dfilised  by  people  direct  from  Hmdustan, 
probably  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kalinga. 
ia  Cambodia^  it  is  sated  by  a  writer  in  the 
Jonrnal  of  the  laHian  Archipelago  (No.  XI 
Nov.  1S62«  p.  606)  lliat  Buddha  is  there 
styled  8&manacQd5m.  He  is  not  regarded  by 
the  Kambejians  as  the  first  caase^  the  Creator 
of  alt  things,  but  there  prevails  amongst  them 
a  paotheism,  ia  which  all  nature  is  deified, 
but  above  all  they  place  Buddha,  and  worship 
bias  dailjr.  The  S&  ra  TrayphujB  and  the  3a 
i^  Pl^thiim  are  mentioned  as  two  of  their 
reliirious  books. — BawringU  Siam,  L  p.  483, 
Vol.  IL  p.  464.    Gfa»/%krd'9  Udb.  p.  45». 

Okong,  are  a  hill  tribe  on  the  aide  of  the 
Mekong  basin,  but  towards  the  sea,  between 
Lb  11^  and  1%*^  N.  They  preserve  more  of  the 
Aftstvalo-Tamulian  character  than  any  of  the 
Ofligbboiiring  tribes.  Their  hair  instead  of 
baiag  stiff  or  harsh  as  in  the  Mongolian, 
Tibetan,^  and  prevalent  ultra  Indian  and  MaUya 
Polynesian  rafe»  is  comparatively  so^^  the  fea- 
tiiiea  are  much  more  prominent  and  the  beard 
ia  fuller. 

XkOt  is  a  population  of  about  400,000  people 
oooapyiag  the  Delta  of  the  Mekhoag,  in  Kam- 
bojia,  between  Siam  and  Cochiu-China.  The 
veaiaiaing  100,000  of  the  population  being 
Chkiete^  Cochin<Chinese,  Siamese,  Bialays^ 
Portaguese  and  mixed  races. 

Cochin-Ohina  is  the  name  given  in  Europe 
la  a  kiagdom  occupied  by  a  people  known  as  the 
Aaaoi.  The  derivation  of  this  European  name 
ia  obscuie,  Kachao  ia  the  name  given  by  the 
Aaam  people  to  the  capital  of  Tonquin  ;  and 
Cochin«China  ia  known  to  the  Malay  navigators 
•a  Kutchi^but  they  give  the  same  name  toCochin 
oo  the  Malabar  coast.  Cochin-Chioa  has  probably 
been  so  called  from  the  alliteration  or  rednplioa- 
lioB  ao  common  with  easterns,  aided  by  the  prox- 
imity of  Chiiiaiiuid  may  be  derived  from  Kachao, 
tlia  capital  of  Tonquin  &nd(>hina,so  that  Cochin- 
China  may  mean  the  ^uchi  near  China.  It 
haa  been  supposed  by  D'Anville  that  the  Sin* 
lioa  of  Ptolemy,  the  geegrapber,  is  Cochin* 
China  aad  that  the  Arureo^Chersooesus  of 
Ptolemy  is  the  Malay  peninsula.  According 
to  Latham  the  natives  on  the  borders  of  British 
Ittdia^  ia  the  N.  W.  the  N.  E.,  S.  E,  aad  East, 


form  an  sthnologionl  groupi  which  contains  the 
Ttbetansi  the  Nepal  tribes,  several  populations 
of  the  Bnb-Uimabyan   range,  the  Burmese, 
the  Siamese,  the  natives  of  Pegu,  the  Cambo- 
gisns,  the  Cochin-Chinese,  and  the  Chinese,  in 
populations  which  cover  perhaps  one-fifth   of 
Asi.     They  have  a  general  similarity,  they  are 
somewhat  fair,  in  complexion,  with   what  are 
called  Mongolia u  features.     There  are,  in  their 
relisrions  sects, mahomedans  and  shamaaists,  but 
the  buddhist,  Confuoian,  and  Lao  philosophies 
are  used  as  religiona,  and  almost  all  believe  in 
the  transmigrationr  of  souls  towards  a  final  ab- 
sorption.   One  of  these  is  the  Abamese,  or 
Anamitie  iKVoup  of  peoples  inhabiting  Cochin- 
China  and  Tonkin^  and  they  are  a  section  of  the 
division  to  which  the  Chinese  belong.     The 
Chineas  form  of  Aaam  is  Ngaunam.     The 
language  is  moaoayllabic.    The  Toukiaese  eaU 
the  Cochin-Chinsse    Kuang    and    Kekuang, 
names   probably    the    same    aa   Khyen  and 
Kakhyen     The  Coehin-Chinesp,  oii  the  other 
band,  call  the  Tonkinese  Kepak.     The  Cochin- 
Chinese,  have  a  Utile  more    beard,  and  are 
fairer  than  their  neighbours  immediately  to  the 
west  and  south  of  them     The  Anam    race, 
comprehending  under    this  naaie   both    the 
Cochin-Chinese  and  Tonqutn^se,  for  there  ia 
very  little  difference  between  them,  are  fair, 
bnt  are  a  short,  squat,  and  iU*favoured  people 
with  long  arms  and    short    legs.     They   are 
probably  lower  in  statuito  than  any  people  of 
Central  Asia.    Their  limbs  are  strong  and  well 
formed,  and  they  ate  active  and  hardy.    In 
point  of  features,  they  bear  a  nearer  resem* 
blanee  to  the  Malay  than  to  any  other  people  • 
their  cooatenances  exhibit  an  air  of  dheerfuliless 
and  good  humour.     The  women  well  formsd 
and  graceful  are,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
fairer  and  handsomer  than  the  men,  their  hands, 
arms  and  feet,  are   well    formed,    and    the 
carriage  even  of  the  lower  orders  ia  graceful* 
The  dress  of  both   sexes  ia  becoming. — It  ia^ 
the  old  costume  of  China,  before  the  Cbinase 
were  compelled,  to  adopt  that  of  the  Tartar 
conquerors.    Both  sexes  dress   nearly    alike. 
For  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  the  covering 
consists  of  a  pair  of  loose  trowsera,  secnred  at 
the  waist  by  a  sash.    The  main   portion  of 
dress  consists  of   two  or  more  loose  frocka, 
reaching  half  wo y  down  the  thigh.    This,  for 
such  matters,  as  among  other  Eastern  people, 
is  uniform  and  constant^  overlaps  to  the  right 
side,  and  is  secured  by  five  buttons  and  aa 
many  loops.     Its  sleeves  are  loose,  and  with 
persons  not  compelled  to  labour,  they  dangle 
a  foot,  or  even  a  foot  and  a  half,  beyond  the 
extremities   of  the  fingers ;  but  the  labouring 
classes,  from  necessity,  wear  them  short.  With 
the  women,  the  inner  frock  reaches  below  the 
knee,  and  the  outer  down  to  the  ankles.  When 
a  Cochiu-CUinese  is  in  full  dress,  as  when  ha 
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makes  ? iBits  t>r  is  enga$;ed  ia  the  perfonnance 
of  retigiooa  rites,  he  always  wears  over  the 
frocks  DOW  mentioned  a  loose  silk  gown  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles.     The  hair  of  the  head  isi 
worn  long  and  put  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  as  was  practised  by  tlie  Chineie  be- 
fore the  present  fashion   wa9  imposed    upon 
them    by    the     Tartars.      Both    sexes    wear 
turbans,  which  are  put  on  with  much  neatness 
and  the  *  form  of  this  article  of  dress,  which 
is  always   determinate^ .  distinguishes  the  civil 
from   the  military    order   of    public    officers. 
The  poorer   people,   except  when  dressed  sel- 
dom wear  these  turbans.     When  abroad,  both 
sexes   wear  varnished  straw   hats,  little  less 
than  two  feet  in  diameter,  tied  under  the  chin. 
These,  which  are  sometimes  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted   basin,   and  at  others   reserobling  a 
sugar-loaf,  afford,  however  grotesque  in  appear- 
ance, good  protection  against  sun  and  rain. 
The  materials  of  dress  consist  of  silk  or  cotton, 
the  first  being  of  more  frequent  use  than  in  any 
other  country.    The  inner  frock  is  cotton  of 
domestic   manufacture,  always  in  Grawfurd's 
time  unbleached,  for,  then,  there  was  not  a  rag 
of   white  linen  in  the  kingdom.    The   outer 
frocks  and  gown  with  the  better  ranks,  are  al« 
ways  of  silk,  or  flowered  gauze ;  and  the  latter 
is  commonly   of  Chinese  manufacture.     The 
trowsers,  with  the  same  class,  are  either  plain 
silk)  or  crape  domestic  fabric.     The  turban  is 
crape,  always  black  or  blue,  but  most  frequently 
the  former,  and  this  is  also  a  home  fabric. 
The  lower  orders  are  generally  clad  in  cotton  ; 
but,  even  among  them,  silk  is  not  unfrequently 
to  be  seen.  Their  cotton  dress  is  very  generally 
dyed  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  as  if  trimmed. 
This  colour  is  given  to  it  by  a  tuberous  root. 
Ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  or  gems  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  general.     The  women 
wear  occasionally  armlets  and  bracelets  of  gold. 
Wbere  ($ems  are  worn,  those  of  most  frequent 
use  are  pearls  and  amber,  brougH|  from  Yu-nan. 
The  women  wear  ear-rings  and  secure  the  hair 
by  a  bodkin  with  an  ornamented  gold  bead. 
Men  of  all  ranks,  and  women  above  the  labour- 
ing elass,  always  carry  about  them  a  pair  of 
.   silken  bags,  or  purses,    strung  together^  and 
usually  carried  in  the  hand,  or  thrown  over  the 
shoulders.     These  are  intended  to   carry  betel^ 
tobacco,  and  money.     Wonieirof  the  labouring 
class  are  forbidden  to  use  th^  ;  and  men  of 
the  same  order,  when  they  meet  a  person  of 
ooudition,  must,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  take  them 
off  their   shoulders  and  oonoeal  them.     These 
purses  are  generally  of  blue  satin,  and  with  the 
better  classes  often  richly  embroidered.     The 
shoes  that  are  worn  by  the  Cochin  Chinese  are 
slippers  without  heels.     They  are  addicted,  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
which  they    chew  and  smoke.      They  are   a 
mild  and    docile   people.    The   lower  orders 


are  remarkable  for  their  liveliness*    They  an 
always  to  be  seen  talking  and  laaghini;.    The 
higher  classes  affect  the  grave  and  aolema  de- 
meauour  of  the  Chinese.    In  their  habits  and 
persons,  the  Cochin  Chinese  are  an  uncleaoly» 
dirty  people,  they  perform  frequent  ablution, 
but,  no  withstanding  this,  their  hair,  their  skins, 
their  hands,   including  the  long  nails  whiek 
they  are  so  fond  of  wearing,  are  absolutely  im« 
pure.  Their  linen,  not  bleaehed  at  first,  seems 
never  to  be  wsshed  aflerwsrds.     At  home^  they 
wear  their  foul  cotton  shirts  ;  and  when  they 
ICO  abroad,  without  changing  them,  they  dap 
over  them  their  fine  silk  robes.   This  nq$ieet  ci 
personal  cleanliness  they  perhapa  carry  to  a 
greater  length  thau  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
further   East.     Their   diet    is   indiscriminate. 
They  eat  vermin,  and  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile  ; 
hatched  eggs  with  them  are  a  deUeacy ;  and 
their  favourite  sauce  is  a  kind  of  soy,  in  part, 
at  least,  composed  of  the  juices  of  putrid  fish, 
and  which,  both  from  taste  and  odoor,  wovikl 
be  intolerable  to  any  other  people.    Like  the 
Siamese,  they  are  nationally  very  vain,  and  con- 
sider themselves  the  first  people  in  the  world, 
being  hardly  disposed  to  yidd  the  palm  even 
to  the  Chinese,  the  only  strangers  whom  they 
are  disposed  to  consider  respectable.  They  eon- 
sider  the  Elambojans,  barbarians,  and  scaredy 
think  the  Siamese  much  better.     But  their  na- 
tionality, excessive  as  it  as,  is  much  less  offen- 
sive than  that  of  the  hiamese  ;  for  with  strangcn 
they  are  sociable,  good-humoured,  and  obiigii^. 
Toung  women  are  not  restrained  to^chastify, 
but  are  allowed  freely  to  associate  with  men.  Bat 
adultery  in  the  married  woman  is  punished 
with  death.  A  Cochin-Chinese  marries  when  he 
has  the  means,  and  among  the  poorer  classes 
the  age  of  the  female  is  from  15  to  30:    IW 
wife  is  purchased,  polygamy  is  habitual.  Afaor* 
tion  is  often  had  recourse  to.     In  Goobin  Chiaa 
divorce  is  completed  by  breaking  a  copper  eeia 
or  a  pair  of  chopsticks  before  witnesses.  Codiin 
Chinese  are  ever  gay  and  always  talking,  opea 
and  familiar,  and  entrust  women  with  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  family  and  are  quite  as  gay  as 
tlic  men.     The  Chinese  always  grave  and  aint 
to  be  thinking,  dose  and  reserved,  never  com- 
mit any  affair  of  importance  to  a  woman.    The 
Chinese  Code  forbids  a  woman  to  talk  nnlsH 
by  way  of  reply  or  to  laugh  beyond  a  smik^  sr 
to  sing  unless  desired.     In  Cooliin  China  all 
the  labours  of  tillage  devolve  on  the  pesisat 
women,  and  in  towcs  the  women  in  oddilioa 
to    their    domestic    duties,     superintend  i9 
the  details    of  commerce    and   even  kelp  ii 
manuroctures.     The    religion    is    buddhia^ 
but  Shaman  superstitions  also  prevaiL    ThM 
are  aborigines  in  Cochin  China  oslled  Moy,  tkf 
are  the  people  which  inhabit  the  chain  of  nam* 
tains  which  separate  it  from  Cambodia,  Iky 
were  driven,  to  these  strongholds  when  tkfie* 
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sent  possessora  invaded  the  country.     They  are 
a  stranfce  race  of  people,  very  black,  and  resem 
ble  iQ  their  features  the  Caffree*     A  tribe  called 
**  Mai,"  which  may  be  the  same  people,  is  also 
meotioned   in  an  Essay  on  the   Indo-Chinese 
countries  in  Moor's   **  Notices  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,"  and  which  has  been   attributed 
to  Mr.  Crawfurdy  the  historian  of  the  Indian 
Archipelaf^o.    The  most  numerous  inhabitants 
of  this   provinoe  are  the  proper   Kambojans. 
The  A  nam  race  are  the  masters.     The  original 
inbtfbitants   of    that   portion  of  it   lying  to 
the  eastward   of    the  great  river,   and   bor- 
dering upon    Lao,   are   a  tribe  called  Mai. 
The   Anamese  or  Anamitic  group  of  people 
who    inhabit    Cochin     China    and     Tonkin, 
are   a    section    of  the   division  to  which  the 
Chinese  belong.    The  Government  of  Cochin 
China  is  a  pure  despotism,  the   power  of  the 
)[ing  being  absolute   and  without  restriction. 
There  are  two  classes  of    mNudarins,  the  civil 
tnd  military  but  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Government  there  are  six  depart- 
menta  or  ministers   who   are  termed   Luo-bo, 
whose  occupancy  of  power  does  not  extend  be- 
yond three  or  four  years.     The  laws  and  mo<les 
of  punishment  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  China.     Their  language 
termed   the  *^  Jnamile"  is  monosyllabic  and 
evidently  derived  from   that  of  China.     Their 
written  language  indeed  is  merely  borrowed  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  Chinese,  though  the 
two  languages   have  become   so  different  that 
persons  of  the  two  nations  cannot  communicate 
either  in  reading  or  writing.     Cfaineie  however 
is  the  learned  language  of  Cochin  China  with 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Cochin  Chinese.    The 
Ana  mite  language  from   its   monosyllabic  cha- 
racter, presents  but  a  small  variety  in  the  sound 
cf  the  words,  and  a  great  number  of  significa- 
tions, all  indicated  by  the  tone,  are  given  to 
words  spelled  alike.     The  religion  of  the  learn- 
ed men  is  not  well  known,  though  they  honour 
Confucius  :  that  of  the  common   people  is  tlie 
religion  of  Fo  which    they  call    Phat,  but  the 
people  readily  embrace  Christianity  and  there 
were  at    least   440,000  Christians,  when  Dr. 
Lc  Fevre  wrote  in  1846 — No.  3  Jour.  Ind. 
jtrrh, — Lfttham,  Deic,  EfAn.  Orawfurd'»  Diet. 
pp.  321/0  488.  j^arl^s  Archjp.  Tiheh-Bitrman 
races.    General  Observations, 

Mr.  Lof^an  remarks  that  perpetual  agsres- 
sions,  and  frequent  conquests,  extirpations  of 
villages  and  migrations,  mark  the  modern 
history  of  neariy  all  the  Tibcto-Burman  tribes 
and  of  the  different  clans  of  the  same  tribe.  In 
recent  ages,  the  Lao  hnve  settled  in  the  lands 
of  the  SiDg-pho,  the  Bodo,  the  Bnrman,  the 
Pexnan,  the  Eambojan  and  the  Malay  and  have 
originated  oommuniiies  having  no  connection 
with  each  other.      The  Singpho  at  a  Ute  period 


Bodo  have  occupied  the  country  of  the  Mikir, 
and  the  Arung  Angami  and  Kuki  have  intruded 
on  both.  The  same  tribes  also,  separated  into 
clans  and  villages,  are  permanently  at  war^with 
each  other,  Kuki  flees  from  Kuki,  Sing-pho  from 
Sing-pho,  Abor  from  Abor.  In  the  Irawadi  and 
Mekong  basins,  there  are  remnants  of  tribes 
strongly  distinguished  from  the  predominant 
races  and  tending,  with  thb  evidence  of  lan- 
gua^e,  to  show  that  the  ethnic  history  of  Ultra- 
India  is  very  ancient  and  has  undergone  repeat- 
ed revolutions.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  Ka-Kyen.  They  are  described  as  being  in 
their  appearance  not  Mongolian  and  totally 
different  from  the  surroundiug  races  of  Shan, 
Burmese  and  Chinese.  The  Paldng  seems  to 
resemble  the  Anamese,  in  come  respects.  A  race 
of  the  same  name  (Panong),  but  to  which  the 
Siamese  apply  the  generic  name  of  Ea  or  Kha« 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  Laos,  bordering  on 
Kambojia.  They  are  a  coarse  and  debased 
variety  of  the  Anam  and  the  Kambojan  type. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Mekong  basin,  but 
towards  the  sea,  between  11^  and  12^ 
N.  L.  a  hill  tribe,  called  Chong,  preserve  more 
of  the  ancient  Australo-Tamulian  character 
than  the  surrounding  tribes.  lu  the  Chong, 
the  hair,  insead  of  being  stiff  or  harsh  as  ia 
the  Mongolian,  Tibetan  and  prevalent  Ultra-In« 
dian  and  Malaya-polynesian  race,  is  compa- 
ratively soft,  the  features  are  much  more  pro- 
minent and  the  beard  is  fuller. 

The  Moi  or  Ka-moi,  who,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Mekong,  occupy  the  broad 
expansion  of  the  Anam  chain  towards  Kam- 
boja,  and  appear  to  extend  northwards  along 
these  mountains,  marching  with  the  Lau  on 
the  westward,  are  snid  to  be  black  savages^ 
with  negro  features.  The  Kambojans  style 
them  Kha-raen.  1'hey  are  the  Kho-men  of 
Leyden  and  the  Kha-men  of  Gutzlaff. 

The  Muong  or  Muang  who  inhabit  the 
same  mountains  further  north  or  on  the  west 
of  the  Tonkinese  province  of  Thank-Hoa-noi, 
and  stretch  into  China,  are  evidently  an  ex- 
tension of  the  aborginal  or  uncivilized  Lau 
of  Yunan.  The  name  is  the  Lau  term  for 
town  or  village  which  is  scattered  over  so 
lar^^e  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  maps  of  Yun- 
nan, indicating  the  present  limits  of  Lau  in 
th«t  province. 

The-Mon-Anam  or  East  Himalaic  tribes,  oc- 
cupy the  territory  bounded  on  the  north,  by 
!he  left  side  of  the  valley  rf  the  Brahmaputra 
as  far  as  the  head  of  Assam,  and  a  line  drawn 
thence  eastwards  along  the  range  in  which  the 
Irawadi  has  its  sources,  and  across  the  con- 
verging meridional  chains,  beyond  to  the 
most  eastern,  ^he  Mangli,  which  separates 
the  Kiang  from  the  M-Kong. 

The  first  migrations  from  the  norihem  side 


forced  their  way  from  Burmah  into  Assam.  The 'of  the  Himalaya  is  now  represented   by  the 
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^uiim,  Eambojaiis  If  on  and  Laa  tribea,  who 
appeiir  to  bave  beeA  at^a  Jater  period  aradu- 
ally  presied  by  the  'ribeto-Burmaa  tribea,  to 
the  eastward  aod  ftoutbwaid. 

The  A  nam,  Kambdjaa^  Sianesei  Mon,  Bor- 
miiD  and  the  other  Ultra-Indian  lanicttnges  are 
all  characterised  by  atrong  complex  sounds. 
The  Afiam  and  diamese  abound  in  complex 
vuWtil  sounds  and  the  liarmati  family  in  com- 
plex consonantal  sounds  irhieii  are  harah  in 
fiittgpho,  less  so  iu  Hakhoidg,  and  mnoh  aofl- 
ened  in  fiurman. 

The  Anamese  group,  amonf^st  whom  are  the 
Moy»  are  found  in  Coohin*v!hina  and  Tonkin. 
'Ihey  are  a  section  of  the  division  to  which  the 
Chinese  belong.     Two  thousand  years  ago«  or 


In  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi.  the  Shan  are  in- 
termixed  with  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes  amoagit 
whom  they  have  iutruded,  but  in  large  portioas 
of  it,  they  are  the  principal  population  and  is 
the  N.  £.  corner  of  the  empire,   the  Khamli 
mHy  be  considered  as  indepeadiait.     It  is  pro- 
bable that   the  Siamese,  with  the  tribes  of  ifae 
upper  Me-ium  and  of  the  Mekong,  are  direct- 
ly con?iected  with  those  of  Ifim-nan  and  ar^ 
not  oiSshoots  form  the  colony  of  Maan^-f{aun(^ 
The  Siamese  have  advanced  more  than  half  w«y 
down   the  Mai  ly  peruusula   and    but  for  the 
check  given  to  them  tow;trds  the   close  of  lait 
oeoiury,  by  the  establishment  of  Penang,  as  a 
British  settlement,  their  away  would  now  have 
embraced  Perah,  and  probably  have  extended  to 
the  confines  of  Malacca.  The  northern  clans  al- 


two  oeoturie.  befow  Chmt.  the  ChineM  found  I   ,^,^  everywhere  reUiatheir  indepe.den«.  ti- 
the Anamete.  la    posMMion  of  the  ^^^otL^^^^^^.^^^^^^^.^ 

8.og  to.     rhe  .U«me,e.  in  «->™  oj^t^e  |  i„uLs  ,^,L  tribuU  tolunnab,  to  CIa«. 

or  to  Siam,  those  on  the  frontiers  of  Tua-aaa 


head,  and  person,  expression  and  temperament, 
have  a  closer  resemblance  to  some  Indonesian 
tribes.  The  Javan  group  has  a  larger  ad- 
mixture of  the  A  nam  type  than  the  Sumairan 
pr  Bomeon.  An  am  heads  are  common  in 
eastern  Java  and  especially  among  the  Bawians 
and  Maduras.  The  Malayans  and  western 
Javans  have  frequently  a  more  Siamese  form. 
The  Anamese  want,  the  large  straight   ftices, 


propitiating  both  the  Golden  Foot  and  the 
son  of  Heaven,  by  an  acknowledgment  ef 
fealty,  and  some  sendii^  a  triennial  offering 
to  the  latter. 

On  the  south-east  of  Assam  are  numeroas 
Shan  tribes,  many  of  them  subject  to  tbe 
Burmese.     These  belong  to    the  Sianieso  or 


..1  /  *!.     k«:-..     -!*•  ^^^*  f  TTiay  group  who  axe  oompoaedof  the  Siamese 

flat  occiput,  lownessofthe  hairy  scalp,  com-    ^^p^.f  ^hp   k****"^'.  ^^^^  M^  the  Shsn 

who  each  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own,  none  of 
which  are  like  tlie  Burmese, 

Bhan  and  Shyan    call  themselves  T'hi  or 
Thai  and  occupy  great  part  of  Laos  and  Siani 
and  bordering  districts  of  Burmah.     In  per* 
sonal  appearance,  customs  snd  languages,  the 
Shan  and  Karen  are  but  offsh(K)ts  of  the  saoM 
stock.     Tbe  Lao,  the   Slum  and  the  people 
called  Ahom  were  originally  the  same  and  on<« 
held  Assam  and  Bhotan  under  thctt  Jominion* 
The  Slian  or  Shan  race,  swarm   in  oountless 
tribes   over    the    countries     stretching   from 
the  valleys  between  China  and  Tibet  on  ths 
North,  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam  in  the  South,  and 
if  united    would   form   the   most  formidnUe 
state    in    Eastern    Asia.     They    occupy   all 
the  territories  between  the    Irawadi  and  the 
mountains  of  Anam.     At  Bhamo,  to  tbe  neffth» 
east,    and    south  east    of    which   they  are 
numerous,  the  iau{;uage  of  the    Shan   corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  Siamese.     Their  habits, 
mode  of  living,  culUvation  of  the  ground,  ear- 
respond  with   those  of  the  Khy-eng  and  Ka- 
ren.  People  of  the  T'hay  group  ha¥a  a  superior 
physical    developments     and    resemble    the 
Balinese. 

The  Lau^  on  the  borders  of  Chimu  diSx 
little  from  the  Chinese  of  Tuunan»  and  their 
stock,  was  probably  the  same.  Where  tky 
are  iu  contact  with  the  older  races^  tfcey  haie 
considerably  altered.  In  the  valley  of  tts 
Menam,  their  height  is  about  l\  inches  fcas 
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paratively  small  and  firm  mouth,  hard  staring 
eye  and  grave  expression  of  the  Siamese  :  Anam 
18  Cochin-Cbina  :  Laos  and  Ahom  belong  to 
Anam. 

£ai«.-*AbQ«t  six  hundred  years  ago,  or  the 
I4ih  oentury  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Lau 
were  a  powerful  and  conquering  people  in  the 
Upper  portion   of  th/s   basin  of  the   Irawadi, 
wiieve  their  Capital  was  at  Mo  gaung  (Muansf. 
gaung  or  Mung  Knong)  and  whence  in  A.  D. 
1224,  they  seat  an  expedition  which  subjugat- 
ed Asam  and   rstablislied  Ahom  ruh).     Thehr 
native  country  was  a  portion  of  the  basins  of 
the  Mekong  and  tbe  Menam,   including  Tun- 
nel.   A^)out  the  same  time«  they  took  posses- 
aion  of  a  higher  portion  of  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Mili,  where  their  chief  seat  was  at  Khamti, 
wbenee  the  name  by  which  this  branch  is  still 
known*   At  present^  the  Lau,  under  the  names 
of  Slian  and  Khamti,  are  found  in  Upper 
Aaaamt  and  scattered  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  northern  half  of  tbe  basiu  of  the  Irawadi, 
nearly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Khyen-dwen 
with  the  principal  stream.     Sporadic  villages 
are  ev«n  found  in  Arakan  ;  on  the  eastern  side 
they  an  scattered  along  tbe  Sa-luen  as  far  as 
IS"*.    The  whole  of  the  Menam  basin  is  in 
their  hands,  with   the  exception   of  a  small 
paii  of  the  right,  side  near  its  head  ;  and  they 
also  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  basin  of 
the  Me<»kong.    The  eastern  tribes  are  known 
as  Lo-Lo,  Lau  and  Thai, 
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than  ilie  average  Chinese,  but  at  the  average 
Btatava  of  the  French  is  the  tame  (5  feet  8 
inehea)  the  Siamese  may  atill  be  considered  as 
«f  Uw  middle  size. 

The  Lam  or  Shan  race  apeak  a  language 
which  waa  primarily  east  Himalaic,  like  Man, 
Kambojnn,  Aaam  an<l  Pa-long.  Like  them, 
H  waa  carried  at  acme  remote  period,  into  the 
Brahmaputra^OaDgetlc  provinoet  and  received 
acme  Dra vidian  roots  Subsequently  it  shared 
in  the  ^reat  eastern  movement  of  the  Himalaie 
dialecta  froqa  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  into 
thai  of  the  Irawadi,  where  it  was  intimately 
aonneeted  with  aome  of  the  intrusive  west 
Himalaie  or  Tibeto* Barman  dialeets.  It  was 
then  pressed  further  into  the  east,  into  the 
budn  of  the  upper  Mekhong  and  Tong-King, 
and  became  the  language  of  Tun-nan.  Daring 
the  Han  dynaaty,  Chinese  colpniea  began  to 
oconpy  the  valleys  of  Tun-naa,  and  from  Ihat 
tame,  Lau  waa  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
Ohineae  and  began  to  receive  the  modified 
fonn  it  possessed  when  the  pressure  of  that 
great  race  on  the  older  tribea  of  Ton-nao 
oauaed  the  Lsn  to  swarm  to  the  westward 
and  soathward.  When  they  re-rntered  the 
baain-of  the  Irawady,  they  had  acquired  from 
their  partially  Chinese  eiviliaation,  a  snpe* 
riority  over  the  Tibeto-Bnrman  tribes  of 
northern  Ultra  India,  which  made  the  Lau 
obna  predominant  along  the  central  belt  of 
Ullra-India  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Menam. 

Thai  is  the  native  name  of  the  Siamese  and 


country  of  the  Ba-Khonng-tha  or  Arraoan 
tribe,  of  whom  the  Burmans  are  a  branch. 
Some  are  fonnd  residing  on  the  banks  of  the 
mouutain  streams  and  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Khyoung  tha.  Their  language, 
proves  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Tuma 
group,  but  they  are  intmders  from  the  north  f 
and  their  own  traditions  recognise  the  Ku-mi 
aa  the  tribe  in  possession  of  the  sea  board, 
when  they  entered  Arakan. 

The  Mrung  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Maya 
and  towsrds  the  bill  frontier  of  Cbittagoitg* 
are  a  colony  imported  from  tha  Bodo  eountry 
by  the  kings  of  Araksn,  at  the  period  when 
their  oonqiiests  extended  fsr  up  eastern 
Bengal. 

The  Mug  are  a  highly  Bengalised  cksa  of 
Hakhoiag.  They  eatt  themselves  Kyama*gyi 
or  great  Myama. 

On  the  south  of  Assam,  ia  the  prominent 
Burmese  race,  who  profess  buddhism,  and 
south  of  them  the  Britiih  province  of  Pegn 
containing  Burmese,  Mon  also  called  Talieng^ 
Khe  Karen,  S^avea-ni  or  Red  Karen,  the  Khy- 
an,  whose  women  tattoo  their  facea  ;  the  Tet 
Being  en  the  Yoma  range,  and  tlie  Shan  who 
form  separate  communities. 

The  alphabets  of  the  Thay  or  Siamese,  of 
the  Burmeae  and  of  the  Mon  of  P^u  are  pf 
Indian  origin. 

The  Burman,  the  predominant  people  of 
the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  occupy  the  lower 
part  of  the  basiu  above  Pegu,  the  southern 
parts  of  the  upper  basin  snd  the  vslle^  of  the 


their    chief  division  are  the  Lao,  Shyan    (or  I  river  beyond,  as  far  as  Bs->mo.     They  are  also 


Ahom]  and  Khamti.  Their  general  complex- 
ion is  light  brown,  their  heir  blaek  and  abund- 
ant, nose  not  flattened.  The  names  of  the 
original  conquerors,  their  alphabet  and  lan^ 
fruage,**  were  A  horn  •  Ahom  or  Ehom  was 
the  designation  of  the  races  mixed  with  the 
royalty  of  Arracan,  and  opposed  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  king  of  Ava  at  a  very  early 
period  of  Burmese  history. 

The  Siamtse  may  be  considered  as  a  remark- 
able modification  of  the  Burmah  Chinese  head, 
with  a  peculiar  tendency  to  elongation  and 
werticality.  They  have  larire  straight  faces, 
flat  occiputs,  lowncss  of  the  hairy  scalp,  com- 
paratively small  and  firm  montli^  hard  staring 
eye  and  a  grave  expression.  Siamese  app^aia 
by  far  the  most  widely  spoken  language  of  Ul- 
tra India*  Jt  was  at  one  time  the  lingua  franca 
of  Kidahi  almost  ss  much  as  the  Mnlay,  and 
even  that  wanderin«c  negro  trib<*,  the  Simang, 
•poke  it  in  aome  pUeea.  It  was  also  currant 
in  Assam  and  Yunnan  at  the  opposite  extremi- 
tiea  of  Ultra-Iudia.  Cambo<Ua,  the  Laos  of  the 
Lti  eountry,  Luang,  Phm  Bang  and  Nan  are 
tributary  to  Slam. 

Arahan. — The  sea  boaid  and  ibe  lower  per- 


found  in  the  delta,  but  their  progreas  there 
has  been  comparatively  recent,  and  tha  prior 
iuhabitanta  still  form  the  greater  migority* 
Their  native  name  Na*ran-ma,  M'ran^ma, 
whence  their  softened  modern  M'yan-ma,  M'ya- 
nvi.  is  the  origin  of  the  Europefiu  corruption 
of  Burman.  The  principal  seat  of  the  Burman 
power  appeara  to  have  been  for  the  longeat 
periods  in  the  same  part  of  tha  basin  where  it 
MOW  is.  In  the  era  of  their  greatest  stability 
and  prosperity',  their  capital  waa  at  Pagan 
(probsbly  the  place  of  that  name  above  Ava) 
from  the  aecond  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
centnry.  Previous  to  this,  on  their  first  ad* 
vaace  from  Aracan,  they  appear  to  have  con- 
quered the  northern  part  of  the  ancient  king* 
dom  of  the  Mon— for  their  capital  was  for  395  , 
years  at  Prome.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  centnry  that  they  succeeded  in 
annexing  Pegu.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth,  the  Mon  threw  off  the  yol^e  and  in 
tlMir  turn  subjugated  all  Bnnpa  for  a  ahort 
period. 

The  Bnrmans  differ  from  the  An»ve9f  id. 
being  stouter  and  darker,  and  in  the  head  he^ 
ing  Daya-Polyufsian  or  Turanian  oval,  and  not- 


tiona  of  the  valleys  opening  into  it,  form  the '  obtusely  ovoid.    Th^  bef^  vitriea  greatly  ai^d^ 
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the  coarser  forms  show  a  tendency  to  the  Binua 
oontrtotion  of  the  forehead,  rendering  the  Ufe- 
nil  expansion  of  the  forehead,  very  marked. 
The  normal,  or  non-Indianiaed  Burman  head, 
appears  in  many  resp«*cts^  to  resemble  the  coarse 
Sumatran,  Javan,  Borneon  and  Polynesian. 
This  softened  Turanian  type  ia  decidediy  allied 
to  the  oblong  square  and  ovnl  Ghiiieae  type  and 
not  to  the  ovoid  and  orbienlar  type  of  the  Tibe- 
tan, some  of  tiie  Himalayan,  Gangetio,  the  Anam 
and  the  Gelebeeian  tribes.  Tne  Biirmana  on 
the  west  more  often  resemblo  the  handsome 
Asianesian  tribes  found  in  R  riieo,  tome  parts 
of  East  Indonesia,  and  Polynesia.  Burmans 
and  Malays  are  somewhat  stouter  than  the 
Siamese,  the  average  height  being  probably 
aboat  5  feet  2  inches. 

As  in  baddhist  conntriea  women  are  more 
nearly  the  companions  and  not  the  slaves  of  the 
men,  and  the  Tibeto-Burmans  and  the  cog- 
nate Indonesian  tribes,  permit  great  license  to 
both  sexes,  prior  to  marriage,  when  chastity  is 
not  required. 

The  Moil,  called  by  the  Burmans,  Ta-lain, 
and  Peguans  or  Peguers  by  Europeans,  the  race 
occupying  Pegu,  are  an  East  Himalaic  people, 
who  long  successfully  contested  with  the  Bur- 
mans  the  sway  over  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi. 
They  were  annexed  to  Burma,  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  but  again  threw  off  the  yoke 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
aubjugated  all  Burma.  Their  range  embracea 
the  delta  of  the  8)i*luen,  where  Moutama  or 
Martaban  was  their  chief  port.  They  long 
preceded  the  Siamese  in  the  Tenasserim  provin* 
oes,  and  the  languages  of  the  8i-roang  and 
Binua  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  retain  deep  traces 
of  their  ancient  influence  to  the  sontli.  A 
colony  is  also  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Menam, 
Before  the  great  southern  movement  of  the  Lau» 
the  Mon  appear  to  have  occupied  thnt  basin 
also,  and  to  have  m<irehed  and  intermixed  with 
the  closely  allied  Kambojanft  of  the  lower  Me* 
kong.  Mr.  O'Riley  thinks  that  the* Mon 
are  only  distinguishable  from  the  Burmans  by 
their  less  Mongolian  and  more  Rakhoing  as- 
pect. They  appear  to  have  been  considerably 
modified  by  the  Indian  element,  which  has  al- 
ways been  very  powerful  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  They  seem  to  have  been  at 
one  time  the  chief  traders  eastward  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. 

The'  Karen  also  preceded  the  Burmans  in 
the  delta  of  the  Irawadi,  and  are  the  joint  oc- 
cupants with  the  Mon  They  are  also  found 
in  the  lower  plains  of  the  Saluen,  the  deltas  of 
the  Se-tang  and  Irawadi,  the  middle  basin  of 
the  Se-tang  as  far  as  Tongo,  and  in  Tenasserim. 
In  Martaban  there  is  also  a  remnant  of  an 
allied  tribe,  the  Toung-thu,  Both  the  Karen  and 
the  Toung-thu,  belong  to  the  Yuma  branch  of 
the  TibetO'Burman  family.  ^ 


The  long  and  narrow  hill  tract  between  tbe 
valley  of  the  Irawadi  and  the  8a-laen  as  fir 
north  as  S3^,  is  occupied  by  connate  tribes 
called  Ka-ren-ni  (Red  Kar«m)  who  are  said  to 
speak  a  very  ancient  dialect  of  the  Yuma  family. 
This  bratich  has  a  parallel  range  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Irawadi,  and  in  their  traditions  they 
assert  that  they  preceded  the  Burmans  as  tbs 
dominant  people  of  the  basin  and  they  seem 
frr»m  very  ancient  times  to  have  occupied  tbe 
whole  of  the  valley  southward  from  the  talky 
of- the  Banak  on  the  west  to  th<;  bordeis  of 
Yunnan.    - 

No  trace  of  the  Mon  is  left  along  the  Yu* 
ma  range, — tribes  of  the  Karen  family  beisg 
the  exclusive  holders  of  its  inner  valleys.  Sons 
of  the  very  imperfectly  described  tribes  on  tbe 
eaatern  sjde  of  the  Irawadi,  io  the  north  of  the 
Ka-ren*ni,  viz.  :  the  Za-baing  Ka'Khyea,  he 
may  belong  to  the  older  immigratiott.  But 
the  Mon  is  the  only  remnant  within  tbe  an- 
cient Ka-ren  province,  and  its  earlier  praservation 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  same  causes,  its  sits, 
civilisation  and  wealth,  which  have  enabled  it 
to  hold  ita  own  against  the  Tibdo-BnTBai 
horde  of  the  Irawadi. 

The  Nieohar  IsloMden  appear  to  bave4ieea 
an  early  colony  of  the  Mon  race  in  its  pure  or 
more  west  Chinese  and  less  Indian  oonditioa. 
They  are  flatter  faced  and  more  oblique  eyed 
than  the  Rakboing  and  Mon,  in  this  resem- 
bling the  more  sequestered  hill  tribes  of  the  Ba^ 
man  race.  In  some  (islands,  they  have  been 
much  mixed  with  Mnliiy  eolonista.  l^Mobtr 
phonology  is  al'ied  to  that  of  the  Sitong  and 
Simang. 

The  P<i»long,  Pa«on  or  Za-baing,  are  partislly 
suhjrct  to,  and  located  to  the  eaat  of  tbe  Mo 
Meit  (Mung  Myit,  Moung-m-ri)  beyond  tbe 
Ka-ren-ni,  and  along  the  Chinese  frontier,  as 
far  as  the  latitude  of  Ba-mo  ( Mvng-mo)«  Tb^y 
are  civilized  and  remarkably  industrious,  being 
tfood  carpfntefd,  dyers  and  blacksmiths.  Tbor 
dAa  or  swords  are  exclnsively  used  in  and 
around  Bamo.  Tbe  Chinese  who  carry  on  tbs 
trade  between  Yun-^nan  and  Burmah,  by  BamOi 
describe  the  rente,  as  passing  across  a  raageef 
hilla  inhabited  by  Ka-Khyeng  and  Pah)Dg,  and 
then  entering  a  Shan  country  the  Ko-pyi  doii^ 
of  the  Burmane.  The  Pa-long  inhabit  tbe  val- 
ley flouth-east  of  Ba^mo,  brynnd  the  6rst  noon- 
tain  range.  They  approximate  to  the  Sbaas  of 
whom  they  are  probably  an  ofiFahooty  they  *af 
the  same  dress  and  are  baddhist,  but  tb^  bar* 
affinities  with  the  Kha-Khy«eng. 

The  Ka-du  are  scattered  over  the  eonstiy 
between  Kyun-dung  and  Monag-Khang,  a  sasv 
of  nearly  two  degrees.  They  areaaidtoi*' 
race  of  people  of  different  origin  from  tbe  M' 
mans. 

The  Ph-won  are  fouad  to  the  north  of  B^ 
and  describe   themaritee   eoiigrants  f^o*  * 
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oouftlry  to  the  N,  E.  called  Mo-tonnsr,  nlso 
Moo4ong.  Their  language  is  snid  to  be  dis- 
tinct. 

The  Ka*Khyen  to  the  east  of  Konn<r-tounsr 
and  Ba«mo,  are  described  as  perfect  anvnges  in 
appearance.  They  havt*  Ions;  faces  and  stntight 
noses,  with  a  very  disagreciible  expression 
about  the  eyes,  which  is  rendered  still  more 
so  by  their  lanky  black  hair  beintr  hrouirht  over 
the  forehead  so  as  entirely  to  cover  it  and  then 
cut  straight  across  in  a  line  with  the  eyebrows 
They  are  found  to  the  north  of  Barno,  as  far 
apparently  as  the  8hu-itiai-kha,  and  amongst 
the  Sing-pho  hills  between  the  Moung-Klmng 
and  the  vaU(*y  of  Uu-Komr.  They  have  preda- 
tory habits.  They  Hre  probably  prior  to  the 
Shan,  Burman  and  Sinsf-pho. 

In  ike  Archipelago  ih^rt  eecm  to  Mr.Crawfurd 
to  be  four  races  of  man,  the  Malays  proper  ;  the 
Setnan^  or  dwarf  Negro  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula ;  the  Negrito  or  Acta  of  the  Philippines  ; 
the  larger  negro  race  or  Papua  of  New  Guinea  and 
a  race  whom  Grawfurd  styles  the  Ne^ro  MaUy, 
intermediate  between  the  I'apuan  and  Malay. 
The  Malay  are  superior  to  all  the  others  in  in- 
tellect and  civilization.  They  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  half  of  Sumatra,  all 
the  sea  roast  of  Borneo.  Their  numbers  are 
estimated  at  1,500,000  in  Borneo  ;  1,250,00J 
in  the  Malay  peninsula;  and  1,000,000  in 
Sumatra.  He  desciibes  the  Malay  as  short, 
»q'nat,  with  round  face,  wide  moutli,  large  hiuh 
cheek  bones  ;  short  small  noses,  black,  small, 
deep  seated  eyes.  Their  hair  is  Innk,  black  and 
harsh,  and  the  men  have  little  or  no  beard. 

The  Semang  are  a  small  Negro  race. 

The  Negrito  are  short,  but  well  ma<le,  active, 
soft  frizzled  hair,  nose  slightly  flattened,  features 
more  regular  aud  skin  less  dark  than  the  African 
negro. 

Tne  Papua  of  New  Guinea  are  tnie  Negroes 
and  have  made  some  advances  in  civilization. 

The  Negro  Malay  are  fairer  than  the  Negro, 
darker  than  the  Malay,  intermediate  between 
Malay  and  Papua. 

Mr.  Wallace,  however,  believes  that  the 
Archipelago  is  divisible  into  an  Asiatic  and 
an  Australian  portion,  that  the  flora  and 
fauna  differ  and  that  all  the  peoples  of  the 
various  islands  can  be  grouped  either  with 
the  Malay  or  the  Papuan,  two  radically 
distinct  races  who  differ  in  every  physical, 
mental  and  moral  character,  and  he  states 
his  belief  that  under  these  two  forms,  as 
types,  the  whole  of  the  peoples  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  Polynesia  can  be  dass'ed.  He 
considers  that  a  line  can  be  drawn  which  shall 
so  divide  the  islands  as  to  indicate  the  one 
half  which  truly  belong  to  Asia,  while  the 
other  no  less  certainly  is  allied  to  Australia, 
and  he  designates  these  respectively  the  Indo- 
Malayan  and  the  Austro- Malayan  divisions  of 


the  Archipelasro  and  he  gives  to  Mr.  Earl  {pp. 
12,13  and  36)  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  indicate  the  division  of  the  Archipelago 
into  an  Australian  and  an  Asiatic  region. 

He  mentions  that  all  the  wide  expense  of  sea 
which  divides  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo  from 
each  other,  and  from  Malacca  and  Siam,  rarely 
exceeds  forty  fathoms  in  depth,  and  the  seas 
north  to  the  Philippine  islands  and  Bali,  east  of 
Java,  are  not  a  hundred  fathoms  deep  ;  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  these  islands  hove  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  and  from  each  other 
by  subsidence  of  the  intervening  tracts  of  land. 
In  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  are  the  ele« 
phant  and  tapir,  and  the  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra 
and  the  allied  species  of  Java,  the  wild  cattle  of 
Borneo  and  the  kind  long  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  Java  all  inhabit  some  part  or  other  of 
southern  Asia.  Of  the  birds  and  insects,  every 
family,  and  almost  every  genus  of  these  groups 
found  in  any  of  the  islands,  occur  also  on  the 
Asiatio  continent  and  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  the  species  are  exactly  identical.  The 
resemblance  in  the  natural  productions  of  Java, 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  with  those  of  th^  adjacent 
parts  of  the  continent,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  a  very  recent  geological  epoch  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  extended  far  beyond  its  present 
limits  in  a  south  easterly  direction  including 
the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and 
probably  reaching  as  far  as  the  present  100 
fathom  line  of  soundings.  The  Philippine  islands 
agree  in  some  respect  with  Asia  and  the  other 
islands  but  present  some  anomalies  which  feem 
to  indicaie  that  they  were  separated  at  an 
earlier  period  and  have  since  been  subject  to 
many  revolutions  iu  their  physical  geography. 

But  all  the  islands  from  Celebes  and  Limbok, 
eastward,  exhibit  almost  as  close  a  resemblance 
to  Australia  and  New  Guinea  as  the  western  is- 
lands do  to  Asia.  Australia  in  its  natural  pro- 
ductions differs  from  Asia  more  than  any  of 
the  four  ancient  quarters  of  the  world  differ 
from  cndi  other  and  all  its  striking  peculiarities 
are  found  also  in  those  islands  which  form  the 
Austro* Malayan  division  of  the  Archipelago 
and  the  contrast  between  the  Asiatic  or  Indo- 
Malayan  forms  and  those  of  the  Austro-Malayan 
are  abruptly  exhibited  in  passing  from  the  islaud 
of  Bola  to  that  of  Limbok,  though  the  strait  is 
only  15  miles  wide,  and  in  travelling  from  Java 
or  Borneo  to  Celebes  or  the  Molluccas  the 
difl'crence  is  still  more  striking,  leaving  the  only 
inference  that  the  whole  of  the  islands  eastwards 
beyond  Java  and  Borneo  do  essentially  form  a 
part  of  a  former  Australian  or  Paciflc  continent 
although  it  may  never  have  actually  been  joined 
to  it,  and  it  may  have  been  broken  up  before  the 
western  islands  were  separated  from  Asia,  and 
probably  before  the  extreme  south  eastern  part 
of  Asia  was  raised  above  the  ivaters  of  the  ocean. 
The  Aru,  Mysolj  AVaigiou  and  Jobi  islands  are 
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bU  united   to  New  Guinea  by   ft  sballow   sea, 
and  agree  in  their  species  of  mammalia  and 

birds. 

On  drawing  a  line  to  separate  the  Malay  and 
Papuan  races,it  almost  coincides  m  ith  that  which 
divides  the  zoological  regions,  but  somei»hat 
eastward  of  it,  as  the  maritime  enterprize  and 
higher  civilization  of  the  Malays  have  enabled 
them  to  overrun  from  the  west  a  portion  of 
the  adjacent  region  on  the  east,  and  to  spread 
much  of  their  language,  their  domestic  snimals 
and  their  customs  far  over  the  Pacific  into  is- 
lands where  they  have  but  slightly  or  not  at  all 
modified  the  physical  or  moral  characteristics 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Wallace  believes  thai  the  Malay  and  the 
Papuan  have  no  traceable  affinity  to  each 
other;  that  the  Asiatic  races  include  the  Malays 
and  all  have  a  continental  origin  ;  while  the 
people  of  the  Celebes  and  Pacific  races  in  the 
islands  on  its  east,  are  derived  from  lands 
which  now  exist  or  have  recently  existed  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

He,  however,  allots  the  eastern  Archipelaj(0 
amongst  t^iree  races,  whose  islands  may  be  thus 
shown :  . 


Ur.  Wallace  however,  writing  on  the  Archi* 
pelago  however  makes  also  a  geographical,  zoolo- 
gical and  ethnological  arrangement  and  dividts 
it  into  five  groups  of  islands,  as  follow : — 


Indo  Malayan 
regions. 


A.a8tro-MaUyaD 
Regions. 


PolyDosiau  or  Pa- 
cific r<»gion8. 
The  Papuan 
group. 


Sumatra 

LingeU 

Banca 

BilitoQ 

Java 

Madura 

Bali 

Baweean 

Borneo 

Bula     ArcUpe- 

lago 
Palawan 
Philippines 
Si  mar 
Mindanao 


Luuibok 

Sumbawa 

Celebes 

Moena 

Bouton 

Sula-maogola 

Sula-basi 

part  of  Bourou 

part  of  Ternate 


F  lorie 

Sumba  orHandana 

Adenara 

Bolor 

Loiubata 

Rutar 

Ombay 

Wetter 

.Timor 

RoUe 

S«rnatty 

Babbar 
Timor 

Timorlaut 

Larat 
Ten  ember 

part  of  Bourou 

part  of  Ternate 

Ke-l8landH 

Ceram. 

Banda 

Amboyua 

Batcbian 

Oby 

Gilolo 

Morty 

Aru 

Vorkai 

New    Guinea 
Papua 

Australia 

Mafor 

Jobi 

Mysol 

Waigion 

Salwatty 

Sook 

Biak 


The  Indo- 
Halay     is- 
lands. 

Malay  Pen- 
insula 
Singapore 
Borneo 
Java 
Sumatra 


or 


c 


The  Timor 

Group     of 

Islands. 

Timor 

Flores 

Sumbawa 

Lombok 

and  smaller 

islands 


Celebes  Moloocn 


Papnan 
Group. 


Oeleboa 
Banks 
Sula  is- 
lands 
Bouton 


Moluccas 
Bourou 
Ceram 
Batcbian 
Giiolo  or 


NewOoi- 

nea 
\ni  I*- 

laods 
Mysol 


Jilolo   'Salwatty 


Morty 

Ternate 

Tidore 

MakiaQ 

Kaoa 

Amboyns 

Bauda 

Ooram 

Matabello 


W^aigioa 
Kc      ii- 
laodi 
Aiou 


57^0  Malayan  family  approximates  closriy  to 

the  ruder  or  more    purely  Mongolian  type  of 

Ultra-India,  and    the  identity    in   person  attd 

character  is  accompanied  by   a  close  aii^reemeot 

in  habits,  customs,  institutions  and  artsi  boss 

to   place  beyond    doubt   that  the   lank  haired 

populations  of  the  Islands  have   been  received 

i'rom    the  Gangetic    and    Ultra-Indian  races. 

The  influx   of   this  population  closed  the  long 

era  of    PHpuan  predominance  and  gave  liae  to 

the  new  or  modified  forms  of  language  irhicit 

now  prevail.     It  is  generally  supposed  thai 

when  they  entered  on  their  career  of  conquest, 

the    Malays   spread   from    the   Menangbbaa 

district     in   Sumatra*      The    rude    maritiae 

tribes   who  frequent   the   coasts  and  islauds 

of     the   Malayan     peninsula,     and    amongst 

whom  several  distinct  tribes  are  distioguisbable 

by  their   physical  characters,  speak  a  langiiafse 

mainly  Malay  but  with   differences  in  proniui- 

ciation.     In  all  tlie  sea  ports  and  courts  of  the 

Archipelago  the    MhIhvs   are  a  tail  handsooie 

class  whose  fine  eyes  and  well   shaped  feature 

betray    the  presence  of  Arab  or  Indian  blood. 

The  Malay  ^of   Pinang  and  province  WelJeslej, 

is  described  as   short  ^^  ^wt  feet  two  or  three 

inches  being  considered  the   average  height  cf 

a  man»    and  that  of  a  woman  is  a  few  inches 

shorter.     Their  bones  are   large  and  cluni»ilT 

put  together,  but  strongly  knit ;  arms  and  kgs 

usually  short  compared  with  the  length  of  tM 

body,  and  the  whole  frame  robust  and  capable 

of  much  labour.  The  head  is  round  and  elongs* 

ted   at  the   summit,  broad   at  the  back,  ad 

set  on    a  stout  thick   neck.     Eves  Icng  anl 

narrow,  rather  deep  set,  black  or  dark  htfd 

in   color   and   seldom   clear  about  the  a^e 

Nose  long,  wide   at  the  nostrils   and  not  rery 

flat.    Forehead    broad  and  receding;  ^^ 
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bones  very  prominent  and  jaws  wide  and 
square  ;  teeth  regular,  large  and  white,  unless 
discolored  by  lime  and  gambier.  The  facial 
angle  seldom  exceeds  fifty  degrees,  while  that 
of  the  European  is  seldom  less  and  sometimes 
is  nearly  ninety  or  perpendicular,  hair  black 
and  coarse.  It  19  plentiful  on  the  head,  but 
other  paits  of  the  body  are  smooth.  The 
mastaches  alone  nre  retained  on  the  face,  other 
hairs  beino^  removed  by  pincers, — month  large 
with  thin  lips  :  ears  large  and  ill-shaped.  The 
body  18  fleslij  and  muscular,  le^s  remarkably 
so,  thighs  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy.  Habit 
of  body  lean,  Malays  seldom  become  obese. 
The  womea  are  pretty  when  young,  but  soon 
show  signs  of  old  age :  they  become  wrinkled 
and  haggard  after  bearing  a  few  ohildreu  and 
in  old  age  are  hideous. 

Malays  are  frank,  courteous  and  honesty 
brave,  generous  and  sensitive  to  a  fault,  grave 
at  times  and  anon  overflowing  with  mirth  in 
youth  ;|ia  advanced  life  sedate. 

They  are  proud,  and,  if  ilMreated,  revenge- 
ful ;  but  under  generous   treatment  are  gentle, 
kind,    humane,    grateful,    docile  and   faithful. 
Capable  of  the  warmest   attachments,  and  yet 
impelled   to  madness  and    the   commission  of 
the  roost  revolting  deeds  by  real  or  imaginary 
unkindness.      They  nre   dutiful   children  and 
kind  parents.     They  treat  their  a^ced   kinsmen 
with    the  greatest  kindness  and  even   feel  it  a 
duty  to  relieve  the  wants   of  an  indigent  re- 
lation.    Old  men  and   women  are   always  re- 
garded  with   respect.      The   Malays  are  fre- 
quently quite  Btirmans  in  appearance,  but  the 
normal    and    least    mixed    Malays    are   more 
Biuua  and  also  more  Siamese  than   the  west- 
ern   Burmans.     The   Malays   of  Johor    when 
employed   in   gathering  camphor,  use  a  ficti- 
tious  vocabulary,    constructed   in    a    similar 
manner  to  the  deferential  dialect  of  Javan,  and 
used  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  camphor 
tree. — Mr,  Logan.    Mr,  Orawfurd. 
^  Negro  racea  occupy  the  Andaman  and  Great 
Nicobar  islands,  and  the  Minkopi  of  the  Anda- 
man  group  have   some  peculiarities  which  in- 
dicate a  difference  from  others  of  the   Negro 
tribes.     The  Semang,   a  pagan  tribe   of  the 
Malay   peninsula,   are  said    to   be   of  Negro 
origin,  as  also,  the  Aheta,  Ita  or  Negrito  race  of 
the  Philippines.     The  Negrosor  Buglos  Island 
from  Lat.  1»*4  to  Lat.  9'  50  N.     There  are  the 
Papuans  or  Alfoeren  or  Alfour  or   Arafura,  the 
inland  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea,  Ceram  and 
all  the  larger  islands  in  the  south-eastern  part 
6f  the  Indian  Archipelago,    also  the  Mindanao 
Papuans  and  the  Negritos  of  Mindoro.     The 
Arruans   of  the   Arm    Islands   have  African 
features  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
natives  of  Port  Bssington. 

The  Mincopi  occupying  the  Andaman  Islands 


world  ;   being  nearer  to  a  state  of   nature  than 
any  people  we  read  of.     Their  colour  is   of  the 
darkest  hue,  their  stature  in  general  small,  and 
their  aspect  uncouth.     Their  limbs  ave  ill*form- 
ed  and  slender,  their  bellies   prominent  ^   and 
like  the  Africans,  they  have  woolly  heads,  thick 
lips,  and  flat  noses.    They  go  quite  naked,  the 
women  wearing  only  at  times  a  kind  of   tassel, 
or  fringe  round  tlie   middle,  which  is  intended 
merely  as  ornament,  as  they  do  not  betray  any 
sii(ns    of  bashfulness  'when   seen    without   it. 
The  men  are  cunning,  crafty,  and   revengeful ; 
and  frequently  express  th'^ir  aversion  to  Strang** 
ers   in   a   loud   and  threatening  tone  of  voice, 
exhibiting   various  signs  of  defiance,  and   ex* 
pressing  their  contempt  by  the  most  indecent 
gestures.     At  other   times  they   appear  quiet 
and   dooile,    with   the   most   insidious   intent. 
They    are  skilful    in    shooting   fish,   manage 
their  canoes  well,  and  are  fond  of  singing  and 
dancing.     They  take  little   pains  to   cultivate 
the  soil  and  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing ill   mstuls.     They    make  their   canoes  by 
hollowing  out  the  trunks  of  trees  by  means  of 
fire.    The  Andamaner  has  the  appearance  of  the 
small  sized  negro  race  about  5-2   inches  high 
and  would  seem  to  be  the   descendants  of  the 
same  wave   from  the   West  that  has  left   its 
features  in  the  South   of  the   Peninsulas    of 
India    and    Malacca,    the    Semang    and   the 
Negrito .  of   New    Guinea.      The    Andamans 
have  a  climate  milder  than  that  of   the  Tenas* 
scrim  and   Pegu   coasts  and  more  resembling 
that  of  Colombo  or  of  the  low  lands  of  Penang. 
The    negroes  uf    the  Andamans  are  in  the 
very   lowest  and  most  abjeet  state   of  human 
society,    without   fixed   dwellings,  unclad,  and 
unacquainted  with  the   meanest  of  the  useful 
arts  of  life.    In  disposition  they  are  shy,  un- 
social, and    mischievous.     They  sfem  to   have 
been  isolated  for  the  past  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  and  when  the  British  last  settled  on  their 
islands  in  1858,  they  were  found  in  the  lowest 
condition    to   which   human    beings  ean   fall. 
They  are   not  cannibals  as   was  long  supposed, 
— but  live  on  pork,  fish,  grains,  roots,  cocoanut 
and  other  fruits,   and  broil  the  flesh   of   their 
animals  before   eating  it.    They  may  be  called 
hunters  and    fishermen,  hunting  game   in  their 
own  wilds   and   jungles,  using  the  bow  and 
arrow,  with  which  they  are  expert,  and  employ- 
ing the  b»rk  of   a  tree  for  fishing  lines.     They 
have   no   clpthing,  but   go  entirely  naked  and 
seem   unconscious  of   that   feeling   of  shame 
which  guides  the  other  races   in  the   world  to 
cover    their  persons*      They    construct   huts, 
but  of     the  rudest  character.    They   are  in- 
tensely averse   to  the  intrusion    of  strangers. 
They    are    small   in     stature,    seldom    rising 
in  height  over  five  feet.    The  head  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  ordinarv  Asiatic,  and   depres- 


•nd  are  the  least  cifilized  race  perhaps  in  the  |  sious  exist  in  the  temporal  region.    The  teeth 
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nre  nearly  white,  but  often  so  irregular  as  to 
seem  in  doiibie  rows.  They  are  muscular ,  and 
are  deficient  in  the  roundness  and  fullness 
which  give  surh  symmetry  of  form  to  other  races. 
In  youth,  to  beautify  their  persons,  their  bodies 
are  scariHed  all  over  with  broken  glass,  which 
gives  the  skin  a  bead-like  appearance,  the  lines 
running  longitudinally  down  the  arms  and  bust. 
When  pleased  with  any  thing  to  which 
their  attention  is  drawn,  they  gently  bite  with 
their  teeth  the  lower  edge  of  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand  and  then  smartly  strike  the  left 
shoulder.  Tbey  also  contract  the  lips  as  in 
kissing  and  make  a  hissing  noise  like  that  of 
grooms  in  cleaning  horses.  When  they  speak 
to  one  another  their  pronunciation  is  so  indis- 
tinct as  to  resemble  a  chatter,  but  they  are 
sharp  in  catching  worcfs  and  sounds.  They 
are  said  to  be  passionately  fond  of  music, 
though  they  have  no  musical  instrument.  In 
dancing,  tbey  hop  on  one  foot,  beating  it  down 
araartly  in  regular  time,  keeping  both  iiands 
raised  above  the  head.  They  change  feet, 
keeping  cndence  with  the  song,  work  the  head, 
bow  the  body  and  thus  spring  and  jump  till  the 
dance  is  closed.  The  Andaman  language  is 
eaid  to  be  (iisyllabic. 

Tlie  Simang  MiABUa,  In  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Malay  provinces  of  Oveda,  Perak^ 
Pa  hang  and  Tringanu,  is  a  negro  race 
known  to  the  Maiavs  under  the  names  of 
Simang  and  Bila.  The  complexion  of  these  is 
black,  or  sooty,  the  hair  woolly,  the  features 
approhching  to  the  African,  and  the  stature 
dwarfish.  An  adult  Simang  male,  said  to  be 
of  the  mean  height  of  this  people,  was  found  to 
be  only  4  feet  9  inches  high.'  Some  of  the 
iSimang,  or  Bila,  have  filed  habitations,  and 
practise  a  rude  agriculture^  but  the  majority 
lead  an  erratic  life,  gathering  the  rude  products 
of  the  forest  to  exchange  with  the  Malays  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  or  subsistin<(  by  the 
chase.  The  Simang  and  Bila  appear  to  have 
several  tongues,  and  that  of  the  Simang  though 
containing  Malay  and  Javanese  words  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  (Jrawfurd  to  be  an  original 
tongue.  The  Simang  like  the  Philippine 
net^roes  are  of  diminutive  stature.  The  average 
heif^ht  of  the  Simang  being  under  five  feet. 

In  the  remoter  portions  of  Asianesia,  some  of 
the  black  tribes  possess  all  the  traits  of  the 
Guinea  ne^^ro,  but  the  Simang  and  Mincopi  of 
the  Andaman  appear,  like  the  greater  number 
of  the  Asianesian  negro  tribes,  to  have  been 
partially  modified  by  mixture  with  other  races. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Simang, 
some  of  whom  are  Australo-Tamulian  in  appear- 
ance, while  others  differ  little  save  in  their 
frizzled  or  spiral  hair  and  dark  complexion, 
from  some  of  the  adjacent  Binua.  The  average 
height  of  the  adulis  of  a  party  of  Simang  Bukit 


on  the  Tjan,  a  feeder  of  the  Krian,  was  four 
feet  eight  inches,  the  hij^hest^  four  feet  tea 
inches.  Head  small,  ridged,  that  is,  rising 
above  the  forehead  in  an  obtuse  wedge  shape, 
the  back  rounded  and  markedly  narrower  thsa 
the  zygom<)tic  or  middle  zone ;  the  face  ge- 
nerally narrower  and  smaller  than  the  Ms- 
lay  :  eye-brows  very  prominent,  standing  out 
from  the  forehead  and  projecting  over  the 
ocular  furrow  which  extends  across  the  faop, 
the  root  of  the  nose  sinking  into  it  and 
forming  a  deep  an^le  with  the  base  of  the 
superciliary  ridge.  The  nose  short  and  some- 
what sharp  at  the  point,  and  often  turned 
up,  but  the  alee  spreading ;  eyes  fine,  middle- 
sized  and  straight :  iris  large,  piercing,  con- 
junctive membrane  yellow,  the  upper  eye- 
lushes,  owing  to  the  deep  ocular  depressioi 
or  prominent  ridges  are  compressed  or  fold- 
ed, the  roots  of  the  hair  being  hidden.  Tlie 
cheek  bones  generally  broad,  but  in  some 
cases  not  remarkably  prominent,  save  with 
reference  to  the  narrow  forehead.  Mouth 
large  or  wide  but  lips  not  thick  or  projecting ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  oval  or  round  bat 
not  square-  The  deep  depression  at  the 
eyes  and  sinking  in  at  the  root  of  the  note 
give  a  very  remarkable  character  to  the  hesd 
compared  with  the  Malay.  The  projecting 
brow  is  in  a  vertical  line  with  the  nose,  mouth 
and  chin,  and  the  npper  jaw  is  not  preceding 
or  prognathous.  The  person  is  slender,  the  , 
belly  protuberant,  owing  to  their  aniaisl  life  in 
the  jungle  and  precarious  food.  This  ioduees 
them  to  cram  themselves  whenever  they  cts 
and  the  skiu  of  the  abdomen  thus  beeomei 
flaccid  and  expansible  like  that  of  an  ape.  The 
skin  generally  is  fine  and  soft,  although  often 
disfigured  by  scurf,  and  the  colour  is  a  dark 
brown  but  in  some  ca^es  lighter  and  approseh- 
ing  to  the  Malay.  The  more  exposed  hordei 
are  black  The  Simang  of  Tringanu  are  not 
of  such  a  jet  black,  glossy,  colour  as  the  Kidsk 
tribe.  Tlie  hair  is  spiral  not  woolly  and  gron 
thickly  on  the  head  in  tufts.  They  hsve  thick 
mustaches,  the  growth  being  much  stronset 
than  in  the  Malay  race.  The  bead  is  neither 
Mongolian,  nor  negro  of  the  Guinea  type*  ^ 
is  Papua-Tamulian  ;  the  expression  of  the  face 
is  mild,  simple  and  stupid.  The  Toioeissoft, 
low,  nasal  and  hollow  or  cerebral ;  a  line  of 
tattooing  exterds  from  the  forehead  to  the 
cheek-bones.  The  right  ear  is  pierced,  the 
orifice  being  large.  The  hair  is  cropped  ssvea 
ring  or  fringe  rouud  the  forehead.  TheSioMDf 
are  found  in  all  the  rivers  of  Pera  and  sr 
classed  as  the  Simang  Paya  who  frequent  (i> 
low  and  marshy  alluvium  between  the  sea  ai' 
the  hill ;  the  Simang  Bukit  who  wander  in  tk 
forests  of  the  hills,  and  the  Sakai  who  tf> 
confined  to  the  raotintaina  of  the  intefiof* 
There  are  said  to  be  thouaands  of  the  Suovi 
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in  the  interior  of  Patani,  Trinsfanu,  Kidah  nnci 
Pera,  wherever  the  country  is  covered  with 
forest  and  there  are  few  or  no  Malays.  Siman^ 
tribes  of  Kidah  and  Pera  have  a  language 
mainly  dissyllabic  like  other  Asianesian  ones. 
An  indiyidaal  who,  ynany  years  ago,  was 
brought  to  Pinang,  and  who  has  hitherto 
represented  the  race  in  European  ethnology, 
probably  belonged  to  such  a  horde.  11  is 
lips  were  thick,  and  Mr.  Anderson  snya 
he  exactly  resi*mbied  two  natives  of  the  An  da- 
mans,  who  were  brought  to.  Pinang  in  1819. 
Mr.  Anderson  adds  that  a  Semang  of  Tringanii, 
who  lived  in  Pinang  was  *nolrof  such  a  jet- 
black  glossy  appearance'  as  the  Semang  from 
Kidah  whom  he  saw,  and  the  two  Andamani 
Jonr.  Ind,  Arch.  VoL  iv.  p,  427.) 

Semang^  is  a  Malay  word  applied  by  the 
mahom«sduns  of  Kedah,  Perak,  Tringanu  and 
Salaugore,  to  tlie  pagan  tribes  of  ihe  interior, 
though  the  Semang  Poya  reside  on  the  plains 
or  borders  of  tlie  morasses,  the  Semans^  Bukit, 
are  the  occupants  of  hills,  the  Semang  Bakow 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  in  the 
creeks  and  districts  where  the  mangrove  grows, 
frequenting  the  sea-shore,and  occasionally  taking 
up  their  quarters  in  the  mangrove  jungles. 
The  Semang  Bila  are  those  who  have  been 
somewhat  reclaimed  from  their  savage  habits, 
and  have  had  intercourse  with  the  Malays. 
A  mere  remnant  of  tribes  which,  acoord* 
ing  to  native  tradition,  occupied  a  consi. 
derable  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  race  is  only  known  to  exist  on 
the  mountain  Jerei,  in  the  Kedah  territory, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Penang  ;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountain  range  which  lies 
immediately  opposite  to  the  latter  settlement ; 
and  in  the  uplands  of  Tringanu,  on  the  east 
eoast  of  the  peninsula  ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  scattered  remnants  are  to  be  found  in 
several  other  spots,  which  have  not  yet  been 
visited  by  Europeans.  The  8akai  and  Alias 
tribes  of  Perak,  which  have  hitherto  been  class- 
ed with  the  Semang.  or  woolly-haired  race  of 
Hhe  neighbourhood  of  Pinantr,  have  curly  but 
not  woolly  hair;  and  although  they  retain  the 
Papuan  custom  of  boring  the  septum  of  the 
DOse,  and  also  mark  their  skins  with  cicatrices 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  Papuans;  indeed 
their  language  and  leading  characteristics  show 
them  to  be  wild  tribes  of  the  Malayan  race. 
The  Semang,  however,  who  are  identical  in 
every  particular  with  the  Pangan  of  the  interior 
of  Tringanu,  aro  Papuans  in  all  their  purity, 
with  woolly  and  tufted  hair  in  every  respect 
similar  to  other  unmixed  tribes  of  the  race. 
Of  the  origin  of  the  Semang,  the  Malays 
possess  no  tradition.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  the  tribes  of  them  which  inhabited  various 
parka  on  both  sklea  of  the  peuinsula,   were 


much  more    numerous,    oefore   many    of    the 
present    Malayan    colonies    were  founded    by 
emigrants  from  Sumatra.     They     are   at  pie- 
sent  most    numerous  in    the  interior  of  Jan, 
a  small  river  to  ibe  north  of  the  Mirbow,  near 
the  lofty  mountain  Jerei,  in  the  Kedah  territory. 
There  are  small  parties  also  in  the  mountains, 
inland    of    Juru    and  Krian,  opposite  Pinang. 
Their  huts  or   temporary  (IweliiuKS,  (for   they 
have  no  fixed  habitations,  but  rove   about  like 
the  beasts   of  the  forest),  consist  of  two   posts 
stuck  into  the  ground,  with  a  small  cross-piece, 
and  a  few  leaves  or   branches  of  trees  laid  over 
to  secure  them   from    the  weather.     Some  of 
them,  indeed,  in  the  thicker  parts  of  the  forest, 
where  the   elephants,  tigers,    and   other   wild 
animals  are  most  abundant   miike  their  tempo- 
rary dwellings  upon  the  cliffs  and    branches  of 
large  trees.     The  Semang   subsist  on  the  biids 
and    beasts  of  the  forest,  and  roots.     They  eat 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  monkeys,  and  rats,  and 
with  the  exception  of   the  scanty  supplies  they 
obtaiu  from  the   Malays^  they  have  no  rice  or 
salt.     They  are  very   expert  with  the  sumpit, 
a    blow-pipe   for  projecting  small   darts,    and 
poison  the  darts  with  ipoh,  procured  from  the 
juice   of   various  trees,  which  is  deadly  poison. 
They   handle  the    bow    and    the    spear   with 
wonderful  dexterity,  and  destroy  the   largest 
and  most  powerful  animals  by  ingenious  contri- 
vances.    It  is   seldom  they  sufl'er  by  beasts  of 
prey,  as  they  are   extremely  sharpsighied,  and 
as  a^ile  in  ascending  the  trees  as  the  monkeys. 
Their     mpde    of     destroying     elephants,    in 
order    to    procure  the    ivory,  or  their    flesh, 
is    most    ingenious.      Titey    lie    in     wait   in 
small    parties    of    two  or    three,   when    they  , 
perceive    any   elephants   ascend    a    hill,    and 
as  they    descend    again,   which    they    usual- 
ly do  at  a   slow   pace,  plucking  the  branches 
as   they  move  along,   while   the  hind  legs  are 
lifted    up,  the  Semang  cautiously  approaching 
behind,   drires    a   sharp^pointed  bamboo,    or 
a  piece  of  neebong  which  has    been  previously 
well  hardened  in  the  fire,  and    touched    with 
poison,    into  the  sole  of  the    elephant's   foot 
with  all  his  force,  which  effectually  lames  the 
animal,  and  most  commonly  causes  him  to  fall, 
when   the  whole  party  rushes  upon  him  with 
spears   and    sharp-pointed    sticks,   and    soon 
despatch   him.      The  rhinoceros  they    obtain 
with  even   less  difficulty.     This  animal,  which 
is  of    solitary   habits,  is  found  frequently   in 
marshy  places,  with  its  whole  body    immersed 
in  the  mud,  and  part  of  the  head  only  visible. 
The  Malays  call  the  animal  *'  Badak  Tapa,"  or 
the  recluse  rhinoceros.     Towards  the  close  of 
the  rainy  season,  they  are  said  to   bury  them-* 
selves  in   this  manner  in  different  places,  and 
upon  the  dry  weather  setting  in,  and  from  the 
powerful  effects   of  a   vertical  sun,  the   mud 
becon^es  hftid  and  crusted,  and  the  rhinoceros 
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cannot  effect   its  escape  without  considerable 
difficulty  and  exertion.     Tue  wild  butfaloes  of 
North    Australia  are  often  found  in  a  simiUr 
predionment,  and   are  sometimes  shot   by  the 
hunters  before  they  can  extricate  themselves — 
The   Semanj^   furnish    themselves   with   larife 
quantities    of    combustible     m«terials,    with 
whicli  they     quietly     approach    the    animal, 
who  is  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  an  immense 
fire  over  him,  wliioh   being  kept  well  supplied 
by  the  Seman^^   with  fresh  fuel,  sbou  completes 
his  destruction,  and  renders  him  in   a  fit  state 
to  make  a  meal   of.     The  projecting  horn  on 
the  snout  is  carefully  preserved,  being  supposed 
to   be  possessed  of    medicinal  properties,  and 
highly  prized   by  the  Malays,  to   whom  they 
barter  it  for  their  tobacco,  &c.  The  hair  of  the 
Semang  is  spiral,  not  woolly ^and  grows  thickly  on 
the  head  in  tufis.    They  have  thick  moustaches, 
the  growth  being  much  stronger  than  in  the 
Malay  race.     The  head   is  neither  Mongolian 
nor  Negro  of  the  Guinea  type.     It  is   Papua 
Tamulian.     Tlie  expression  of  the  face  is  mild, 
simple,  and   stupid.     The   voioe  is  soft,  low, 
naS'tl,    and    hollow,   or   cerebral.     A.  lino    of 
tatAoing    extends   from    the  forehead   to  the 
cheek-bones.     The  adjacent  Binua  also  tatoo- 
The    practice    is  Indian,  among    the   Konds, 
higher  Abor  tribes,  &c.>  also  ultra-Indian    and 
Asianesian.     The   right   ear   is   pierced,    the 
orifice  being   large,  but  they  do  not  pierce  the 
septum  of  the  nose  like  one  of  the   adjacent 
Binua  tribes  of  Perak,  and  many  of  the  Asian- 
esian Papuas.     The  hair  is  cropped  save  a  ring 
or  fringe    round    the  forehead. — Mr.  EarVs 
Indian  Jrchipelago- 

Bila.  The  Semang  occupy  the  soutbem 
part  of  the  Malay  peninaula,  along  with  the 
Simang,  in  the  provinces  of  Quedah,  Perak, 
Pahang  and  Tringanu. 

The.  people  of  Kidah  more  often  approximate 
to  the  caster uNcffro  type  than  in  southern  Malny a 
and  Mr.  Logan  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  the  deep  nasal  depres- 
siou  of  the  Simang,  the  Ausiraltans  and  Pa- 
puans. Small  heads,  with  all  the  features 
as  it  were  contracted  or  compressed,  were 
common. 

In  the  Binua,  the  cheek  bones  are  broad  in 
all  directions  and  prominent,  giving  to  the 
face  below  the  base  of  the  forehead  a  marked 
lateral  developement,  beyond  it  or  to  the  fore- 
head an  appearance  of  being  compressed.  The 
lower  jaw  is  massive,  spreads  out  and  does  not 
rise  rapidly,  thus  producing  an  obtuse  chin  and 
the  anterifir  maxillary  projection  considerable. 

The  ruder  Binua  dialects  of  the  peninsula  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  Binua  or  Sakai  tongue 
of  Pera  appears  to  resemble  in  its  phonetic 
character,  the  ruder  dialects  of  the  Burroan 
group.  This  character  is  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  Simang  on  the  one  aide  and  that  of 


the  ruder  Sumntran,  Javan  and  Bomeoa  on  the 
other.     The  Johor    Binua,  is  more  gutturiL 
aspirate  and  harsh,  remarkably  broad  ami  ilow, 
KedaU  or  Quedah^  is  called  in  Siameae  Muang 
S4i  or  the  Sai  kingdom.     It  occupies  from  tbe 
5th  to  the  7th   degrees   of  north  latitude  and 
has  the  Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  west.    Mr. 
Crawfurd   mentions  that  the  pureat  Malny  ii 
written    and  spoken  in  this    state,  heini^oftea 
in  the  Archipehigo,  influenced  by  mixture  witli 
other  tongues,     itexieitds  from  the  Trang  river 
in  7*  20*  N.  to  the  Kriaii,  in  5^  10>.,whicli 
separates  it  from  Perak.     The  Tran{(  formerly 
divided  it  from*  Siam.     Interiorly,  is  a  chain  of 
mountains,  running  down  the  middle  of  the  pe- 
ninsula.    The  water  on  the  Quedah  ooaat  is 
very  shallow  and   ships  must  keep  a  eoDaid«^ 
able  offing.     The  hijcheal  detached  hill  on  the 
Quedah  main  is    Gunong   Qerai,  or  Quedak 
Peak,  a  mass  of  granite,  whose  summit  is  esti- 
mated at  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  theiea. 
According  to  Dr.  Ward,  north  of  Quedah  Peak 
is  an  immense  plain,  almost  level  with  tbeiest 
covered  near  the  coast  with   rising  mangroves. 
Kedah  is  interesting  to  ethnologists  from  tbe 
several  tribes  wiihin  its  limits.    Of  those,  the 
Semang  and  Udai  are  found  in  the  forests  of 
the  north  ;  the  Kayet  Uian,  the  Jakoa,  Sakkye, 
Uala,    Belanda    and  Besisik  in  others  to  tfae 
south  ;  while  the   Akkye  or  Bayet  Lant,  lit. 
subjects  of  the  sea,  dwell   upon  the  shores  and 
islets  of  the  peninsula.     Wherever  scstteieii, 
they  live  totally  apart  from  the  Malays,  and 
differ  from  them  widely  in  person,  habiu  and 
religion  ;   in  short,  are  of  a  much  lower  foade 
in  the  scale  of  civilization*     The  Malays  thea* 
Sflves  sometimes  class  the  various  tribes  undtf 
one  general  and   expressive  appellation,  that  of 
Orang  Benua — men  of  the  soil.     They  deaoni- 
nate    the  four   original   chiefs   of  the  Bino* 
"  Nenek"  or  our  ancestors  :  many  of  their  owi 
chiefs  derive  their  descent  from  them,  and  bear 
a  Binua   title.     The  elders  of  the  Binua  exer 
cise  considerable  influence  over  the  elections  of 
Malayan    Panghulu.     The   Paniihuln  of  Kna- 
bowe  is  chosen  alternately  from  a  Jakan  tribe 
(the  Bodoanda  Jakun)  and  a  Malay  tribe:  tbe 
nMroea  of  ii.land  pUoes  are  chiefly  Benua  terms- 
Mntatii  mntandit^  there  is   a  striking  rese^ 
blnnce  in  feature,  between  the  benua  and  tM 
Malay,   and  scarcely  leas    in  their  respetti'' 
languages.     Opinions  in  favour  of  tbe  alfinar 
tive  hypothesis  are  entertained  by  many  of  w 
Benua     and     Malay    themselves.     But  f«>" 
what  branch  of  the  great  family  of  mankind  tk 
Benua     spring,    tradition    is     almost   siks^ 
Their  general  physical  appearance,  their  1id<*' 
ments,  their  impatience   (»f  control,  thdr  ^ 
madic    habits,   a  few  similarities  in  custom 
all  point  to  a  Tartar  extraction. 

The  Vdtti  tribe  is  little  known— roanrj''' 
lays  believe  they  are  a  claaa  of  Jakocs  i  ^ 
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others  affirm  that  they  are  a  colony  from  some 
foreign  country  :  the  Tuanka  Puteh  of  Hum- 
howe  informed  Newbold  tbat  the  Udai  are  a 
race  of  savages,  thinly  scattered  over  the  states 
of  JellabUy  Pahang,  Tringanu  and  Quedah,  and 
'  reaemble  in  feature,  the  darker  variety  of 
Jakuua.  Their  siae  is  repr<*sented  as  smaller, 
and  their  habits  more  savage.  According  to 
Sir  S.  Knffles  and  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Semang  of 
Quedah  has  the  woolly  hair,  protuberant  belly, 
thick  lips,  black  skin,  flat  nose,  and  receding 
forehead  of  the  Papuan  :  the  natives,  affirm 
they  differ  but  little,  from  the  Jakun. 

'J  he    Semang   of  Perak,     resemblies    those 
of  Quedah  in  personal  appearance,  but  speak 
a  different  dialect.     They   possess,  the   same 
curling   black  hair,  are  a  little  darker  in  colour, 
and     have    not  the   thick    lips  of  an   Afri- 
can :   they  subsist  by  hunting,  and  make  huts 
of  the  branches,  and  olotha  of  the  bnrk  of  trees 
shunning  the  haunts  of  more  refined  beings. 
They   are    numerous  in    Quedah,  and  reside 
generally  on  or  near  mountains,  such  as  those 
of  Jerrei  and  Juru,  and  are  found  in  Tringanu 
Perak,  and  Salangore.     They  live  in  rude  huts, 
easily  removed  from  place  to  place,  construct- 
ed of  leaves  and  branches.     Their  clothing  is  a 
scanty  covering,  made  of  the  bark  of    trees : 
sometimes  a  cloth  obtained   from  the  Mtilays ; 
Birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest,  wild  roots  and 
yams,  constitute  their   food  :  they  worship  the 
sun.     The  Malays  have  an  idea,  that,  when  a 
Semang  dies,  the  body   is  eaten,  and   nothing 
but  the  head  interred  ;  a  custom,  which^  if   it 
exists,  reminds  us   of  one  prevalent  among  the 
lasedones,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Scythians,  who 
after  feasting  on   the   body  of  the   deceased, 
preserved  the  liead,  carefully  removing  the  hair. 
The  Semang  women  like  those  of  the  ancient 
MHSsagetse,  and    the  more  modern  Tartar  Kie* 
iCi»*sse  tribes,  are  said  to  be  in  common  like 
their   other   property.     They   have   chiefs,   or 
elders,  who  rule  the  different  inhes.-^ NewboUTs 
British  SeUlemevij  Vol  II.  p  369  to  379. 

Jakun. — The  wild  tribes  inhabiting  the  Ma* 
layan  Peninsula,  Sumatra  und  a  few  of  tlie 
neighbouring  islanits  are  divided  into  three 
principal  classes,  which  are  subdivided  into 
many  others.  The  first  of  these  divisions  in- 
cludes the  Bntta,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of 
Samatra  and  a  few  neighbouring  Islands.  The 
second  is  that  of  the  Semang,  who  are  found 
in  the  forests  of  Kedah,  Tringanu,  Perak  and 
Salangor.  Utid^r  the  third  head,  the  Jakun, 
art*  comprised  many  tribes.  They  inhabit  the 
south  part  of  tlie  Peninsula  from  about  Salangor 
on  the  west  coast,  and  Kemaman  on  the  coast, 
anil  extend  nearly  as  far  as  Singapore.  All  these 
various  wild  tribes  are  ordinarily  classed  under 
the  general  and  eipressive  appellation  of  Orang 
Biiiua.  The  Orang  Binua  are  not  mahome- 
dauB  ;  it  is  stated  by  the  Binua,  and  admitted 


by  the  Malays,  that  before  the  Malay  Peninsula 
had  the  name  of  Malacca,  it  was  inhabited  by 
the   Orang    Binua.      In  course  of  time,  the 
early  Artb  trading  vessels  brought  over  priests 
from  Arabia,  who  made  a  number  of  converts 
to  Islam  :  those  of  the  Orang  Binua  that  de- 
clined to  abjnre   the  customs  of  their    foi*e- 
fathers,  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  fled  to  the  fastnesses 
of  the  interior  where  they  have  since  continued 
in  a  savage  state.  Their  general  physical  appear- 
ance, their  lineaments,  their  nomadic  habits  and 
a  few  similarities  in  customs,  point  to  a  Tartar 
extraction.     The  principal    habitations  of  the 
Jakun  are  found  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
rivers  of  Johore,  Banut,  Batu  Pahat  and  Muar. 
There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  phy* 
sio'd  appearance  of  the  several  classes  of  Jakun, 
Those  of   Malacca  are   generally  as  tall  as  the 
common  run  of  Europeans  ;  they  are  more  dark 
than  any  other  of  the  wild  tribes  ;  and  in  which 
respect  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
them  and  the  more  dark  t)f  the  Indo- Portuguese 
of  Malacca.     The  Jakun  of  Johore  are  a  fine 
race  of  men  :  many  of  them  are  talier  than  those 
of  Malacca  ;  the  face  also  is  expressive  and  well 
characterized)  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  in 
many  of  them   is  a  little  severe.     Their  nose 
does  not  recede  at  the  upper  part,  neither  is  it 
so  flat  or  so  broad   at  its  base   as  this   organ 
is  in  the   Chinese,  Cochin* Chinese  and  pure 
Malay.     Several  of  them  have  aquiline  noses. 
Some  children  and  yoang  men   are  beautiful. 
The  women  are  plump  but  not  overstont.     The 
third  class  of  Jakun  those  of  the  Menangkabaa 
states,  are  very  short,   their  physiogiiomy   is 
low,  and  seems  to   announce  great  simplicity  ; 
many  of  them  are  ugly  and  badly  made.     The 
constitution  of  the  Jakun  is  generally  strong, 
and  their  bodies  are  very  muscular.     The  hair 
of  the  Jakun  is  black,  ordinarily  frizzled,  but 
very  different  fiom  the  crisp  hair  of  the  Caffree. 
Some  of  them  leave  the  whole  to  grow  on  the 
head,  as  the  Cochin-Chinese  ;   others,  as  many 
of  those  of  Malacca,  cut  theirs  entirely ;  others 
chiefly    of    the    Menangkabau  states   and    of 
Johore,  shave  the  head,  leaving  it  only  at  the 
crown   above  three   inches  in   diameter  where  > 
they  never  cut  it,  the  same  as  the  (^hinese;  and 
to  prevent  this  head  of  hair  from  being  hooked 
by  the  branches  of  tree  in  their  silvan  babita«* 
tions,  they  tie  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  top  knot. 
They    have  scarcely  any  beard,  and    many    of 
them  have  none  at  all.     The  women  leave  their 
hair  to   grow,  and  then  tie  it   up  in  the   same 
way  as   the  Malay  women;  but  they  are  not 
very  particular  in   this  respect.     It  has   been 
stated  tbat  in  the  forests  of  Pahang  are  numer- 
ous tribes  of  the  Jakun,  who  are  as  white  as 
Europeans  :  that  they  are  small,  but  very  good 
looking ;    and    the  Malays  form   a  party  and 
beat  the  forest  in  order  to  catch  these  poor 
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crentures.  They  take  their  oaptivea  to  Pahang 
or  to  Siam,  where  on  account  of  their  whiteness 
and  comeliness  they  sell  them  at  a  high  price. 
All  their  icnowlcdge  in  religion  is  merely  theo- 
retical. They  Ho  not  worship  the  sun  nor  the 
moon  nor  any  i<lol ;  the  Jaknn  of  Malacca,  are 
the  least  in  number,  and  cannot  be  more  thsn 
three  hundred,  about  ont-hnlf  of  whom  are  seen 
in  the  following  places ;  viz.,  near  Retm  and 
Ayer  Panas,  at  Aver  Burn,  Qassim,  Komroend- 
en  Bukit  Singhi ;  in  the  river  of  Muar  near 
Pankalang  Koia,  at  Poghalay,  Sagil,  Sejeamon, 
licmon,  Jawee  ;  in  the  small  river  of  Pago,  and 
in  tliat  of  Ring.  The  remainder  are  to  be 
found,  at  Bukit  More,  Ayer  Tro9S,  Bukit 
Gadong,  Tnnka,  and  it  is  reported  there  are  a 
good  number  at  Sci^amet.  The  Jaknn  of  Johore, 
inhabit  that  part  of  the  peninsula  which  is  under 
the  sway  of  the  sultan  of  Johore,  and  cannot 
amount  to  more  than  one-thousand,  scattered 
over  that  large  extent  of  country.  There  are 
Binua  on  the  Simropg  and  other  branches  of 
the  Indau  which  are  in  Johore.  I'he  southern 
part  of  Pahang  is  inhabited  by  the  same  tribe 
of  Binua  who  are  found  in  Johore.  Some  of 
them  indeed  have  habitations  which  can  scarc«'ly 
be  called  houses.  Tiie  Jakun  of  Johore  build 
houses  in  the  Malay  way,  some  of  which  are 
iine  bviildin^s.  Several  were  much  more  com- 
fortable than  any  M^lay  house  seen  in  the  in- 
terior of  Johore  :  houses  divided  into  several 
rooms,  some  of  which  were  for  the  private  ac- 
commodation of  the  Jrikun  lafiies  of  the  family  ; 

the    furniture   consisted  of  some  pots,    plates,  |  way   that   when    all  the  persona  are  !>leeping 
several  other   vessels  and   a  good    qnantily   of    every   one  has   his  feet  towards  the  centre  oE 


near  them,  while  numbers  of  dogs  generally  of 
a  light  brown  colour  give  timely  notice  of  the 
approach  of  strangers.     The  Jakun  of  Malacci 
are  the  most  ignorant,   the  poorest   and  most 
miseiable,  their  beat  houses  are  about  the  same 
as   the  worst  of    those   of  the   Menangkabaa 
Jakun,  and  several  families   live  without  even 
having  any  house  at  all.     These  gather  them- 
selves  together  to  the  number  of  five  or  six 
families,  they  choose  a   place  in  the  thickest  of 
the  forest,  and  there  they  clear  a  circle  of  about 
thirty   feet   in  diameter ;   having   clearecl  this 
space  they   surround    it  with  the  branches  of 
the  trees  they  have  just  cut  ;  to  this  they  jaia 
other  thorny   branches  they  collect  from   other 
parts,  and  so  make  a  sort  of  bulwark  against 
tigers,  bears  and  panthers,  which  are  there  in 
good  number.     Having  done  this  they  proceed 
to    establish  their  dwelling  in   this  enclosure, 
in  the   following  way  :   each    family  works  io 
construct  what  will   serve  for  a  bed  during  l\ie 
night,  a  seat   in  the   dny  time,  a  table .  for  the 
repast,  and  a  dwelling  or  shelter  in  bad  weather, 
it  consists  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  sticks  of 
six  feet  long,  Uid  one  beside  the  other,  support- 
ed at  the  two  exiremities  bv    two  other  trans- 
verse  sticks  which  are  set   upon  four  wooden 
posts;  the  whcde  being  about  twjo  feet  in  faeighl, 
four  fi-et  broad   and  six  feet  long.     One  dozen 
Chucho   leaves  gathered  by  their  ends,  tied  at 
the   head   of   the    bed,  extend  themselves  and 
cover  it  until   the  other  extremity  :  these  beds 
are   placed   around    the  enclosure,  in  such  a 


mats  :  other  houses  were  much  more  common^ 
but  yet  pretty  comfortable,  dean,  and  always 
divided  into  two  or  three  rooms  at  least,  and 
furnished  with  a  fryini;  pan  of  iron  to  cook  rice, 
a  few  shells  of  oocoanut  to  keep  water,  and 
baskets  used  to  bring  food.  All  these  houses 
are  raised  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
are  entered  by  a  ladder  like  the  Malay  houses. 
The  best  houses  of  the  Menangkabau  Jakun  are 
about  the  same  as  the  more  simple  and  com- 
mon houses  of  the  Jakuns  of  Johore,  the  others 
are  rude  edifices  on  the  top  of  four  high  wooden 
poles ;  thus  elevated  for  fear  of  tigers,  and 
entered  by  means  of  a  long  ladder.  The  roofs 
are  often  thatched  with  Chucho  leaves.  There 
18  but  one  room  in  which  the  whole  family  is 
huddled  together  with  doys  and  the  bodies  of 
the  animals  they  catch.  The  huts  are  so  made 
as  to  be  moveable  at  a  moment's  warhing :  they 
are  ordinarily  situated  on  the  steep  side  of 
some  forest  clad  hill,  or  in  some  sequestered 
dale,  remote  from  any  frequented  road  or  foot 
path,  and  with  little  plantations  of  yama,  plan- 
tains, and  maize ;  some  have  also  patches  of 
rice  about  them.  The  bones  and  liair  of  the 
animals  whose  ilesh  the  inmates  of  these  scat- 
tered dwellings  feed  upon,  drew  the  ground 


the  habitation  which  is  left  vacant,  to  be  usrd 
as  a  cook  room,  or  for  any  other  purpose* 
The  clothes  of  the  Jakun  (when  they  use  any) 
are  ordinarily  the  same  as  those  used  by 
MaUys,  bat  poor,  miserable,  and  alrave  all 
very  unclean  ;  many  of  them  use  clothes  with- 
out washing,  from  the  day  they  receive  or  buy 
them,  until  they  become  rotten  by  use  and  dirt, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  throw  them  away.  If 
some  vermin  are  found,  which  is  often  the  case, 
principally  upon  the  women  who  are  more 
dressed,  they  are  immediately  eaten  with  de- 
light as  in  Cochin  China,  if  many  of  them 
are  badly  dressed,  and  some  nearly  naked,  it  is 
more  from  a  want  of  clothes  than  in  accord- 
ance to  their  own  wishes,  chiefly  among^ 
women;  fur  all  desire  to  be  clothed,  and  the 
most  agreeable  presents  which  can  be  offered  to 
them  are  some  trowsers,  sarong,  baju,  or  some 
handkerchiefs  to  put  round  their  head,  as  is 
the  Malay  fashion.  Those  of  them  whogo» 
habitually,  nearly  naked,  do  not  appear  so  be- 
f«>fe  strangers,  excepting  they  have  no  elothei. 
The  Juktin  of  Jahore,  who  are  snperior  i9 
others  in  many  respects,  are  also  the  best 
dressed,  having  also  a  great  number  of  tnss 
on  their  fingers,   some  of   which   are  cnstaly 
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■cnne  of  copf>ery  and  some  of  tin  ;  but  also  a 
good  many  of  silver :  they  take  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure ill  these  oruaments,  as  well'  as  Id  silver 
bmcekts.     The  men  haye  at  least  trowsers,  a 
small  haju  and  a   bandkerohief  for  the  head. 
The  Jakuti  of  the   Menangkabau    states,  have 
the   same  dress  as  is  used  by  the  iaknn   of 
Joftore,  and  the  women  the  same  ortianents, 
but  are  not  so  weH  clothed,   maAy  of  them  jff» 
neariy  niked,  at  least  near  their  houses ;  and 
those  who  use   clothes,   show  often  an  embar- 
rasement  which  proves  that  they  are  not  aecos- 
tomed  to  their'  use.    'ilie  Jtikua  of  Ifalacca 
are  badiy  dnissad,   ifiany  of  thd  women  ^  have 
ooiymeareni^/iind^lf'tiie^  ars^'nrarried,  »Hng, 
tlteviasaissarfAJ^nMiiit  o^4te»Ku«b»«d«telorfr 
be* OnarrkK 'ttcmitf   «<Pllttf  f^t^ 'paft   6f>4he 
men   havet'notlllng'^butfa  st^ip  of  the  fibrous 
bark  of  the  Tersp  tree,'>  betiten  into  a  sort  of 
eloth  of  a  reddish  broWn  colour,  celled  a  aabar- 
ingv  round  their  loins ;  part  of  (his  comes  down 
ill  front,  is  drawn  between  the  legs  and^fasteued 
bebiiid.    Jaknns  have  a  propensity  to  idleness ; 
but  they  ate  not  so  lasy  as  either  the  Malay  or 
Hindoo.  '  Their  first   and  principal  oceupatioA 
is  the  ehfise,  it  being  the  first  means  by  which 
they  feed'  themselves  and  their  fatnilies ;   and 
from  having  been  brought  up  in  that  habit,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  their  life  is  spent, 
they   should  be  skilful   hunters,  and  which  in 
face    they  are  both   in   their   way  and  in  the 
manner    of    using     their     weapons.      When 
there    is    no  more  food    at   home^    the  bus* 
baod   leafcs   home,     beats   the    forest,     and 
soitfetimes  returns  with  large  pieces  of  venison, 
but  sometimes  with  nothing,  and  on  sueh  days 
they  go  to  sleep  without  supper.     This  is  the 
ojtiinary  evening  ^  work,   when  the  sun  is  near 
setting.    Til  the  day  time  they  remain  at  home 
where  they  prepare  arrows  and  the   weap6ns. 
the  matter  with  which  they  poison  their  arrows, 
nnd  cook  and  eat  the  animals  caught  the  d»y^ 
before.    The  Jakuns  who  have  no  taste  for 
cultivating  rice,   or  who  are  not   acquainted 
with  the  maimer   of  doing  so,  are  generally 
very   miserable ;  they  are  then  obliged  to  look 
to  the  Malays.    To  provide  for  their  livelihood 
they  traverse  the  jungle  all  the  day   seeking 
after  rattan,  dammar,  garu  wood,  and  several 
other  articles  of  commerce,  the  next  rooming, 
eometimes,  they  cook  the  flesh  before  they  eat 
it :   hat  at  other  times  they  eat  it  raw,   some 
merely  put  the  animal  upon  the  fire  till  the  hairs 
aie  singed,   when  they  consider  it  as  cooked. 
A    traveller  saw  some  large  monkeys  which 
after  having  been  thus  cooked,  were  dished  up 
op  on  a  kind  of  mat  as  a  meal  to  some  seven 
or  eight  persons,  who  speedily  in  a  few  minutes,^ 
devoured  the  whole,  leaving  only    the  skele- 
ton.   Some  Jakutts  refuse  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
elephants  onder  the  pretext  that  it  would  occa* 
^ion  sickness^  but  many  others  are  not  so  scrn- 
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pulous,  ^when  an   elephant  is  killed  either  by 
themselves  or   by  the  Mulays-.     It  is  scaifoely 
possible   to  meet   a  single  Jakun   without   his 
spear,  which    is  both  a  »tick  to  walk  with,  and 
an  otfensive  or  defensive  weapon  as  the  occasion 
requires.  The  parung  is  an  iron  blade  of  about 
one  foot   long,  and  two  or  three  inches  broad 
with  a  haft  like  that  of  a  large  knife,  they  use 
it  to  cut  trees  employed  in  the  building  of  their 
houses.     Their   marriages  are  ordinarily  oele* 
brated  about  the  mouths  of  July  and   August 
when   fruits   are   plentiful.     The    bridegroom 
frequents   for  some  time  the  house  of  his  in-* 
tended,  and  when  he  has  obtained  her  consent^ 
be  makes,  a  formal  demand   to  the  father.:    A 
day  is  then  appointed  ;  and  an  entcDtcuBment 
is  prepared,  more  or  less  solemn,  aecordfavg  td 
the  means  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  and 
their  rank  in  the  tribe.     When  the  day  of  the 
marriage  is  arrived,  the  bridegroom  repairs  to 
the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  where  the  whole 
tribe  is  assembled.     The  dowry  given  by  the 
man  to  his  intended  is  delivered,  and  must  con- 
sist at  least  of  a  sdver  or  copper  ring,  and  a 
few  cubits   of  cloth  :    if  the  man  is  not  poor, 
a  pair  of  bracelets,   some  other  ornaments,  and 
scfcral  articles,  &s  of  furniture  fur  the  house  of 
the  new  family,   are  added.     Sometimes    the 
woman  presents  also  some  gifts  to  her  intended.' 
Then  the  bride  is  delivered  by  her  father  to  tho 
bridegroom,  and  the   solemnity  of  the  wedding 
begins.     Some  authors  state  that  amongst  somu 
tribes  there  is  dance,  in  the  midst  of  which  tho> 
bride   elect  darts  oflf  into  the    fores r,   followed 
by  the  bridegroom.     A  chase  ensues,  during 
which   should    the  youth   fall  down,  or  returu 
unsuccessful,  he  is  met  with  the  jeers  and  mer- 
riments of  the  whole  party,  and  the  match  is 
declared  otf.     This   story   was  related  a  Httle- 
diflferently    by    a    European     who    inhabited 
Pahang  many  years,  who  said  that  during  the 
banquet  a  large  fire  is  kindled,  all  the  congrega- 
tion standing  as    witnesses :    the   bride  runs 
round  the  fire.  Adultery  is  punishable  by  death. 
Jt  is  not  allowed  to  keep  more  than  one  wife. 
Only  one  man  was  seen  who  had  two,  and  he  was 
censured  and    despised   by    the    whole   tribe. 
Amongst  them  a  man  can  divorce  his  wife  and 
take  another.     If  the   divorce  be  proposed  by 
the    husband,   he  loses  the  dowry  he  has  given 
to  the  w6man  ;  if  the  woman  ask  the  divorce, 
she    must    return    the    dowry. she  received. 
The  ehildicn  follow  the    fnther  or  the  mother 
according   to  their   wishes  :  if  they   have  not 
yet  the  use  of  reason,  they  follow  the  mother. 
No  assistance  is  ordinarily   given    to  lying — in 
women  ;     their     physiciSns    called   Pawang, 
are  not  permitted  to  appear  in   such  circum- 
stances, and  midwives  are  not  known  amongst 
them.    It  Is  reported  that  in  several  tribes,  the 
children,  as  soon  as  born,  are  carried  to  the 
nearest  rivulet,  where  they  are  washed;  tbea 
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broQgUi  back  to  the  hodse,  where  a  fire  is 
kindkd,  incenae  of  kamunkn  wood  throwR  upon, 
it,  and  the  i^ikl  then  passed  over  it  several  tiooes. 
The  practice  of  passing  children  over  fim  was  in 
all  times  much  prselised  among  ancient  heathen 
nations^  and  it  is  even  now  praotieed  inChina  and 
ether  places.  With  the  dead,  the  corpse  is 
washed,  wrapped  in  some  doth  and  interred  by 
relations  and  neighbours,  in  a  grave  about  four 
er  five  cubits  deep.  The  sumpitan,  quiver  dl 
arrows,  knife,  fcc.,  of  the  deceased  are  b«iriflNl 
with  him,  along  wiih  some  rice,  water,  and 
tobacoo.  Jakuus  eonuder  white  as  a  saored 
colour ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  subject  of  comloit^ 
VHhen,  in  their  last -sickness,  they  caa  pnomiia 
Ihemaelves  some  white  doth,  in  whieh  ta  vb6 
baiHd.  They, are  eaadtd  and  honest,  exinemelgr 
^rottd,  sod  will  not  submit  for  any  length  of  time 
(o  servi^  offices  or  to  much  control.  Bach  tribe 
is  under  an. elder  termed  the  Battn.who  divoeta 
its  movements,  and  settles  disputes.  The  Ja- 
kuns  hate  the  Malays,  and  the  Malays  despise 
i\w  JakunSk  There  is  a  natural  and  uncontrol- 
lable antipathy  between  these  two  people  ;  but 
they  stand  in  need  of  each  other  and  > their, 
mutual  intercourse  is  necessary. — /.  I*  A»p. 
%72.  Jafimary  to  Majf  1848. 

Johorey  formerly  the  chief  city  of  the  empire 
Qf  that  name  and  residence  of  the  sultan,  is 
situated  about  20  miles  up  the  river  so  called. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1511  or  15U  A.  D. 
by  sultan  Mahomed  Shah  II  of  Malacca  who, 
after  his  expulsion  from  that  place  by  the 
Portuguese,  fled  to  the  river  of  Johore.  From 
that  time  the  town  of  Johore  has  been  tlrn 
capital  of  the  empire  which  took  the  name  of 
the  empire  of  Johore  instead  of  that  of  Malacca. 
Johore  is  the  residence  of  a  Panghulu  who  ie 
appointed  both  by  the  sultan  of  Johore  imd  by 
tiie  Tumungong  of  Singapore.  It  is  now  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  Johore  derived 
its  population  from  Menangkabau.  The  Jo^e 
Archipelago  was  probably  inhabited  from  a  very 
r^amote  period,  anterior  even  to  the  existeuee  of 
any  race  in  Sumatra,  by  a  maritime  branch  of  the 
Qsme  people,  radically  Malayan,  who  are  n^w 
fpund  in  the  interior  of  the  Feniosula  and  of 
tiie  southern  half  of  Sumatra.  Several  tribes 
in  various  stages  of  civilisation,  still  poastss 
the  Johore  islands.  Though  little  known  to 
Europeans  they  can  never  have  been  without 
Malay  or  IIindu*Malay  visitors  for  it  was  by 
the  great  rivers  of  Plembang,  Jambi,  Indragiri 
and  Kampar,  before  whose  embouchures  these 
ialands  lie,  that  the  natives  of  Ceylon  .aqd 
southern  India  must  hare  gradually  carried 
Qiviliflation  into  the  interior  of  southern  Su- 
matra. 

Sakai^  is  a  pagan  population  in  the  Malay 

Cninsula  divided  into  the  Sakai  Jina  and  3a-* 
i  Bukit,  the  latter  being  hillmen  and  moun* 
Uiiker9--*the  former  more  settled  aud  civilized. 


They  ave  alrici  wordiippers  of  the  ekmenti. 
Sakai  is  the  Pahang  word  for  an  aborigiBal. 

Hala^  a  branch  of  ihe  Sakai  population  of 
the  Malay  peninsula.  They  tiAtoo  their  fscs 
aud  breast,  pieioe  thmr  ears  and  nose  and  insert 
porcupine  quiUs. 

^»$SfrotB  in  the  Makiy  Penbsula,  and  in  the 
isbnide.^  the.  Easlsm  Arehipeb^  are  two 
great  raeeSc  In  addition  to  the  men  of  brown 
or  copper  complJaiKipn»  and  lank  hair,  who  are 
the  most  advaiMcd  ishabitaQts  of  thA  Mal^an 
Archipelago,  the  Philippines,  and  the  iiknda 
of  the  Faeifi(^.  tb^  is.  auolber  nwe^  ^r  taess, 
widely. differing, AK>mrthffm«'  Vhmt^  fsenaUiME 
reacliibla^Gei^tte^  A^ifip^tis^iilMivtsibmpieaiU 

NAgmDshllblC^jregiita^  Xtel»A(a]i^.«gp|y;A9 
thiM.be9t;J^no«fr>^  thl|t|i>  thftffiopli^.olnNoi^ 
GuiMI,  the:  epithet  o$.9ii4rar|>tt»a,  or  Parpuva, 
whiflbjt  is  an  adjectire  meaning  /'  (Uuly/*  et 
''  crisping"  ftod  is  eqiutUy  applied  by  Ibnn  to 
any  objeet .  partakiiig  of  this  quality.  The 
term  Negro,  from  ;the  Laiau  niger,  is  thai 
usually  employed  to  .  designate  the  blaok 
skinneid  luosa  of  whom  nentioQ  in  «ov  made. 
Their  numbers  in  Africa  are  vi^[uely  esiimiied 
at  twenty  millions,  including  the  UottesM 
and  Kafir  o£f-shoots  from  Uie  gnat  lunily. 
Th§  raoe  on  the  Ameriosa  oo«itipeiil  Bumber 
about  fi?e  millions.  Their .  numbers  im  the 
Asiatic  continent,  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Bed  ssa 
and  Persian  gulf,  and  on  the  Malay  pemasida, 
may  not  exceed  half  a  million,  but  iron  the 
Andaman  islands  eastward  to  the  mesa  in  the 
Pacific,  of  the  people  gener^y  daaaed  as  Ne- 
groes, there  are  at  leaat  twelve  varieiiea,  diimi^ 
from  each  other  in  physioal  appesffnnes^  sobm 
Mng  pigmies  under  five  feet  and  others  latfa 
and  pojwerf  ul  men  of  near  six  feel.  BxesptiBg 
in  the  Andamans,  in  all  the  N^pro  langusgn 
of  which  Mr«  Crawlurd  had  seen  apesimeas, 
Malayen  words  are  to  ba  fonodL  Mt. 
LfOgan  long  resided  atPenapg  and  his  ^^vpsr* 
tunities  of  examining  the  varioua  races  of  the 
south  of  Asia  were  grest*  Ue  k  of  opiwm 
that  the  various  races  in  aouth  Eaatern  Aai^ 
reached  their  present  positions  along  the  gitst 
Hvers  and  by  traversing  the  seas,  and  he  indieBtcs 
the  originid  seats  as  sea  basins  woA  distiiei% 
defining  the  former  term  as  the  aeaa  with  the 
marginal  basins  of  their  affluent  riTrrs  Bmrsuhfi 
hjsve  established  the  afiinily  of  the  ha- 
guages  of  Southern  India,  and  lir.  Lagan 
pointa  to  the  prdonged  intereoorae  betvcn 
the  western  aud  eastern  parts  of  the  IndiM 
Ocean  extending  from  the  Arsbian  Sea,  Peiaiia 
Gulf  and  Red  Sea  to  the  Moaarabie  ofaanaci  sa 
the  west  and  to  the  Indo-Austnliau  aaas^  sa 
the  east.  He  believes  that  the  ahofesef  the 
Indian  Ocean  were,  oo^pied  by  neea  in  eatd* 
Yanoed  etagCi  before  the  seeds  of  a  faigkvsiri* 
lization  germinated  in  the  baaino  of  tiNHils 
and  Euphrates,  amongst  whom  were  aav^ilisg 
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tribes  who  spread   tbemselres  over  ereiy  habi- 
table island  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  firom  Mada- 
gascar to  ihe  Fiji  group.     Amon^t  all  the 
fora^  inflaenees,  he  adds,  of  which  Ihe  pre* 
senoe  ean  be  dearly  traoed^    two  are  of  the 
widest  extent  and  greatest  importance.    The 
firat,  entirely  African  and   Indo-African  in  its 
character,  embrsoed  the  whole  Indian   Arehipe- 
Isgo,  Australia  and  Popuftnesia,  and  oertsimly 
udiided  a  portion  of  Micrenesia»   thoegh  whe* 
tber  it  extended  to  Polynesia  he  is  doubtful. 
The  races  to  which  thiv  influence  must  be  re- 
ferred, prerailed  along  the  shore  and  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,   from  Africa   to   Polynesia, 
their  sole  limits  being  these  of  the  monsoons, 
and  he  infers  that  when  they  thus  spread  them- 
M^ves  OTcr  Africa,  India  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
peiagOi  there   cotttd  have    been   no    civiHe«;d 
Semitic,  Iranian>  Burmese  or  Siamese  races, 
Oft  that  sea    to  hinder    them.       The   lan- 
guage of    their    population    belonged    to    a 
state  intermediate  between  the  monotonio  and 
the   iniectionaly  and  had   strong  and   diveel 
affinities  So  the  other  families  of  language  of 
this  stagt,.^the  Ugro  Tartarian,  Japanese,  old 
Indian  and  African,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
too,  the  American,  which  last  may  be  consider- 
ed aa  oonMltUting  a  peouliar  family.    Amongst 
the  best  preserved  examples  of  these  languages 
are  the  Formosa,  Philippine  and  the  Austra- 
Han,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  thst  some  of  the 
eaatem  Milaneuan  languages  will  be  found  to  be 
eqaaUy^harac^erietio;  There  seems,  he  says,  to 
be  no  dottbt  that  Seuthsm  Asia  has  always  been 
oecupied  as  at  present  with  several  races,  tribes 
and  iangnages,  and  that  3.  W.  Asia  and  Asia* 
aesia  has  been  contemporaneously  oeeopied  by 
let.  Archaic  Indo«Auitralian.    %.    Papuan,  8» 
Tibeto-Cbinese  or  Ultra-Indian,  4.  Dfavldian, 
5.  Seythie,  6,  Iranian*  7.  Semitie  races.    And 
ihe  spiral   haired   Negro  race  seems  to  have 
preosded  the  lank  hair^  brown  race :  but  whe- 
ther Negro  tribes  and  dialects  did  not  in  a  still 
iBore  ancient  era,  occupy  Ultra  India  and  India, 
befose  any  of  the    present    non-n^gro   races 
moved  into  their  regions,  he  says,  is  a  question 
deaerving  investigation.    At  present,  a    Ne- 
grito laea  of  small  ststure,  is  found  in  several 
parts  of  Asianesia.and  traces  of  the  Negro  race 
are  also  found  in  Formosa  and  Japan.    The 
peeuliaritisa  in  the  variably  physical  charac- 
ter of  the  Dravidlan  physical    types,  when 
aorapared    with  the  Scytluc,  are   African  and 
Africo-Semitio.  The  very  exaggerated  occipital 
and  maxillary  protuberances  are  not  chavae- 
teriatie  of  the  typical  African  head,  bat  of  a 
dMrnsement  of  it  confined  to  certain  localities. 
Several  east  and  mid  African  nations  have  the 
no-oalled  African    trsita  much  aoftened,  and 
differ  little  from  the  Dnvidian.    Bven  woolly 
or  spiral  hair  is  not  a  universal  feature  in 


Africa,  some  tribes  having  fine  silky  hnir.  The 
iDravidian  pyramidal  uose,  the  sharp  depression 
at  its  root,  the  slight  maxillary  and  occipital 
projection,  the  turgid  lips,  the  oval  contour  and 
the  broad  nose,  are  all  African.  He  thinks  there 
is  reason  to  believe  thst  the  strong  Africanism 
of  some  of  the  lower  South  Indian  castes  is 
really  the  remnant  of  an  archaic  formation  of  a 
more  decided  Africsn  character.  From  tbe  posi- 
tion of  India  between  two  great  Negro  provibces, 
that  on  the  west  being  still  mainly  Negro,  even 
in  most  of  its  improved  races,  and  that  on  the 
east  preserving  the  ancient  Negro  basis  in  pointa 
so  near  India  as  the  Andamans  and  Kidah^ 
it  is»  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  African 
element  in  the  population  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  has  been  transmitted  from  an  archaic 
period,  before  the  Semitic,  Turanian  and  Iranian 
races  entered  India,  and  when  the  Indian 
ocean  had  Negro  tribes  along  its  northern  as 
well  as  its  eastern  and  western  shorts. 

If  we  compare  the  dark-colored  nations  of 
Africa  with  the  tribes  of  the  South-Indian 
Archipelago,  and  of  the  islands  of  Western 
Australia,  with  the  Papua  and  A£Poura 
(Horafores,  Endemenes},  we  fined  tlie  black 
colour  of  the  skin,  the  curly  hnir  and  eharao* 
teristic  features  of  the  negro,  are  not  united 
in  the  same  individual.  Figures  in  the  temples 
of  Ekphanta  and  Adjunta,  have  thick  lips  and 
peculiar  negro  features,  with  curled  hsir  ;  the 
tribes  on  the  Kodagbcrry  Hills  have  flattened 
noses,  dark  complexion  and  large  white  teeth 
filed  into  the  form  of  a  saw,  giving  them  an 
African  appearance.  The  general  physieai 
type  of  all  the  purest  aborigines,  of  India^ 
is  that  known  as  Negrito,  with  limp,  black, 
tangled,  hnir,-- Oamphrll,  pp.  28  to  48.  /ear., 
Ind.  Arch.  Vol.  IV,  Not.  5  and  fi,  Maf  ami 
June  1858yfy.  810. 

The  Topuane  occupy  New  , Guinea  'and 
several  of  tbe  adjacent  islands.  The  Papuan 
f»ce  is  compressed  end  projecting  brow 
protuberant  and  overhanging,  mouth  large 
and  promiticnt,  the  nose  is  very  large,  the 
apex  elongated  downwards,  the  ridge  thick 
and  the  nostrils  large,— 4he  nose  is  an  obtru^ 
siv^  feature,  the  beard  is  twisted  and  tbe 
hair  of  the  head   is  frizzly. — Wdflacei  tt.  104. 

Tie  Malojj/s  consist  of  (A)  four  great  tribes 
and  a  few  minor  semi-civilized  tribes ;  and  (B) 
a  number  of  others  who  may  be  termed  savagea. 
The  four  great  tribes  are  :— 

I.  Thf.  Tme  Mala^  races,  the  Malay 
proper,  who  inhabit  the  Malay  Peninaula,  and 
almost  all  the  coast  regions  of  Sumatra  an4 
Borneo.  Tkcy  all  speak  the  Malay  language 
or  dialeotaof  it ;  they  use  the  Arabic  characters 
in  writing  and  they  are  all  mahomedana 
in  religion. 
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II.  21te  Javanese^  who  iiihnbit  Javfl,  part  of 
SiiinatrR,  Mndura,  Bali,  and  part  of  J^mbok.. 
They  speak  the  Javanese  and  Kawi  languncces 
which  they  write  in  a  native  character.  They 
Mre  of  the  mahomedan  religion  in  Java,  but 
Bali  and  Lombok  is  brahmimcai. 

II L  The  Brjigis  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
greater  pari  of  Gel^tbes  and  there  seems  to  be 
an  allied  people  in  Sambawa.  They  speak  the 
Bugis  and  Macassar  Janjeuagcs  with  dialects, 
Knd  write  these  in  two  didereut  native 
characters.     They  are  all  mahomedans. 

IV.  The  Tagala  of  the  Philippine  islands  are 
the  fourth  great  Malay  rac^,  many  of'  them 
l^rofess  Christianity,  their  native  language  is 
Tagala,  but  they  speak  Spanish. 

V.  Moluccan  Malays,  who  inhabit  chiefly 
Ternate,  Tidore,  Batchian,  and  ^mboyna,  may 

'  be  held  a  fifth  division.  They  are  mahoroed- 
ans  but  they  speak  a  variety  of  curious 
languages,  which  seem  compounded  of  Bugis 
and  Javanese,  with  the  languages  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  Moluccas. 

(B)  TJis  $QV0ge  Malays  are  the  Battak  and 
other  wild  tribes  of  Sumatra  ;  the  Dyak  of 
Borneo  ;  the  Jakun  of  the  Malay  peninsula  ; 
the  aborigines  of  Northern  Celebes ;  of  the 
tSultt*  Inland  and  of  part  of  Bouru. 
.  The  colour  of  all  the  Malay  tribes  is  a  light 
reddish  brown,  with  mora  or  less  of  an 
olive  tinge,-  not  varying  in  any  important 
degree  over  an  extent  of  country  as  large  as 
all  southern  Europe.  The  hair  is  equally 
constant,  being  invariably  black  and  straight, 
and  of  a  rather  coarse  texture,  so  th^t  any 
Jighter  tint  or  any  wave  or  curl  in  it,  is  an 
.  almost  oertaio  proof  of  the  admixture  of  some 
foreign  blood.  Tlte  face  is  nearly  destitute  of 
beard,  and  the  breast  and  limbs  are  free  from 
hair.  The  stature  is  tolerably  equal  and  is 
always  considerably  below  that  of  the  average 
European.  The  body  is  robust ;  the  breast 
well  developed,  the  feet  small,  thick  and  short, 
the  bands  small  and  rather  delicate.  The  face 
is  a  little  broad  and  inclined  to  be  flat  ;  the 
ibrehead  is  rather  rounded,  the  brows  low,  the 
eyes  black  and  very  slightly  oblique  The 
nose  is  rather  small,  not  prominent  but 
straight  and  well  shaped,  the  apex  a  little 
rounded,  the  nostrils  broad  and  slightly  ex* 
posed  ;  the  cheek  bones  are  rather  prominent, 
the  mouth  large,  the  lips  broad  and  well  cut, 
but  not  protruding,  the  chin  formed.  The 
Malays,  when  mature,  are  certainly  not 
bandsorae,  but  in  youth  up  to  16  years  of 
age,  both  boys  and  girls  have  pleasing 
rountenanoes  and  in  their  way  almost  perfect. 
In  character,  the  Malay  is  impassive.  He 
exhibits  a  reserve,  diffidence  and  even  bashful- 
Qe89  which  is  iu  some  degree  attMotive,  and 
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leads  the  observer  to  think  that  the  feirocioitt, 
blood  thirsty,  character  imputed  to  the  nee, 
must  be  grossly  exaggerated.     He  is  not  (l^ 
moDstrative.     His  feelings  of  surprise,  admin- 
tioD  or  fear  are  never  openly  manifested  and 
are  probably  not  strongly  felt.     He  is  slow  ind 
deliberate  in  speech  and  cireuiloas  ia  introdne- 
inc  thft  subject  he  has  come  expressly  to  diacuu. 
Children  and   women  are   timid  and  nn  nt 
the   sight  of  a   £uropean.     In  the  compiny 
of    men  they  are  silent    and  are  generally 
quiet  and  obedient.    When  alone  the  Mala;  is 
taciturn,  he  neither  talks  nor  sings  to  himadf. 
When  several  are   paddling  in  a  caikoe,  they 
occasionally  chaunt  a  moootonoQs  aad  plain- 
tive song.     He  is  eautioos  of  giviog  <^ence 
to  his  equals,  he  does  not  quarrel  easily  sboat 
money  matters,  and   practical  joking  is  otterly 
repugnant  to  his  nature.      The  higher  daaa 
of    Malsy  are  exceedingly  polite,  but  this  is 
oompatible  with  reckless  cruelty  and  contoiKpt 
of  human  life,  which  is  the  dark  side  of  their 
eharacter.   In  intellect,  ihe  Malay  race  tn  rather 
deiieient,  they  are   incapable    of    aay    tbing 
beyond  the  simplest  combinatioiia  of  ideas ssd 
have  little  taste  or  energy  for  t|ia  acqiuremesi 
of  knowledge.     He  is  kind  and   gentle  to  k» 
children.    The  Malay  is  of  short  atalafe,  hrowa 
skinned,  straight  haired*  beardless  and  smootli 
bodied,  .broad  faced^  has  a  small  nose,  ssd  flat 
eyebrows,  is  qitiet,  bashful,  ookl  aad  nadeoios- 
itrative,   grave,   seldom  hughs,  and  oonceils 
his  emotionsr     The  Malayan   raee  as  a  whsb 
very  doaely   resembles  tbe  east  Asian  popala- 
tions     from     8iam     to     l^anchuria.     The 
Malay  face  is  of  the  Mongolian   type,  broad 
and  somewhat  flaU  The  brow  depressed,  ssontb 
wide  bat  not  projeoting  and  ihe  nose  small  aad 
well  formed,  but  for  the  great  dilatation  of  tbe 
nostrils.     The  face  is  smooth  and  rarely  deve- 
lops  the   trace  of  a   beard,    the    hair  blact 
coarse  and    perfectly    straight.     The  Mslsjs 
rub   noses,  in  lieu  of  tbe  kissing  of  JSart^. 
Most  of  the  advanced  nations   of  the  Asistie 
islands  are   gamblers,  and   the  little  fighosg 
fish   of  8iam   and   coek*fighting   are   lariK^lf 
betted  on.     In  the  Archipelago,  in  Bali,  Lob* 
bok,  Celebes  and  the  Philippinea,  cock^^figbtiag 
is  quite  a  passioa.     The  only    material  excep- 
tion are  the  Javanese*    The  passion  for  eoek- 
fighting  is  indeed  impressed    in  the  verf  Isd' 
guage  of  the   Malays,  whieh   has  a  spcdie 
name   for  cock-fighting,   one  for  the  nstuni 
spur  of  the  cock,  and  another  for  the  aitificnl 
spur,  two  names  for  the  comb;   three  for  tbe 
crow  of  tlie  cock  ;  two  fur  a  eock  pit ;  aad  m 
for  a  professional  eock  .fighter.     Thepaisis* 
is  no  where  carried  further  than  in  the  Spaai^ 
dominions  of  the   Philippines.     There,  if  ^ 
licensed   by  the  Government,    which  d0^ 
from  it  a  yearly  reveoue  of  about  4(1^000 
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dollnre  or  nbout  B\0,WO.'~^Crato/urd  Diet, 
p.U.  Wcaiace  a.  104. 

Orang  SUdar^  originalW  with  the  Biduand^ 
Kailanfr.are  joint  oceapants  of  Sinjrapore.  The 
8pt*ak  a  Malay  dialect  with  a  gHttural  accent. 

Orwng  Raway  a  people  of  Rawa,  Raw  or  Ara, 
in'  Sumatra,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Me« 
naDfckaban  and  penetrated  by  thfi  larjire  but 
scarcely  navigable  river,  Rakan.  M^angkabau 
prorioce  is  on  the  plateau  in  the  interior  of 
Sumatra,  north  of  the  pr«*8ent  town  of  Padans;. 

Tke  Ackinese  of  Sumatra  are  aup posed  to 
he  a  miiture  of  the  Batia  and  Malay  with 
the  Ghuliah,  as  they  designate  the  natiyea  of 
the  vest  of  India,  and  differ  mnch  in  personal 
appearance '  from  other  Sumatraos  being:,  in 
ireneral,  shorter  and  of  a  darker  complexion. 
They  are  mahomedans,  and  many  perform  the 
pilfj^rimsge.  They  are  activei  and  industrious, 
but  unscnipnlous  in  their  commercial  tranaac* 
tions.  MaliomeHanium  first  began  to  make  way 
in  Aehin  in  1904,  from  which  it  spread  slowly 
eastward  to  Jara,  Celebes  and  the  Moluocas, 
and  northward  to  the  Philippines  where  it  was 
gaining  footing  as  the  Spaniards  arrived  who 
supplanted  it  with  Christianity. .  Bali  has  not 
accepted  it. 

Bkatla,  BMa  or  Raildk^  a  Malay  race,  ad* 
dieted  to  eating  human  beings.  They  have  long 
been  known  to  be  given  to  this  unnsnal  praotioe. 
lliey  oociipy  the  valley  of  Mandeling  and  to  the 
west,  and  the  easterly  portion  are  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Dutch.  The  language  thry 
nse  is  said  to  be  different  from  Malay  and 
to  have  several  dialects,  but  it  has  an  alphabet 
invented  by  themselves,  and  in  this  matter 
they  are  perhaps  the  only  human  beings 
who  advanced  to  a  knowledge  of  letters  but 
continued  to  eat  each  other.  Marsden  in 
his  History  of  Sumatra  notiees  them,  and 
the  writings  of  Marco  Polo  show  that  so 
long  aeo  as  A.  D.  1290,  they  were  known 
to  indulge  in  this  propensity,  and  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  in  1820,  after  visiting 
Tampan uti  bay,  mentioned  that  for  a  person 
eonvicied  of  adultery,  of  •  midnight  robbery, 
prisoners  of  war,  a  person  intermarrying  with 
another  tribe,  a  person  treacherously  attacking 
a  village,  a  hoase,  or  another  person,  the 
punishment  was  to  be  cut  np  and  eaten  alive. 
The  most  recent  traveller  from  the  west, 
Professor  Bikroore,  from  America,  who  was 
in  Sumatra  in  1866  mentions  that  they  are 
an  inland  people,  the  Mahiys  from  Menangkabau 
having  spread  and  occupied  all  the  coasts. 
They  believe  in  evil  spirits  and  omens.  On 
the  Dutch  acqniring  the  possession  of  the 
plain  of  the  Mandeling  valley,  the  Batta 
dwelling  there  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
cannibalism ;  but  ail  beyond  Dutch  territory,  the 
race  still  continue  to  pursue  their  old  customs. 


He  had  not  however,  been  able  to  verify  that 
part  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  information  which 
includes  marrying  into  another  tribe  as  incur- 
ring the  penalty.  Tlie  rajah  of  Sipirok  assured 
the  Dutch  governor  at  Pednng  that  he  had  eaten 
human  flesh  at  least  forty  times  and  that  he  re- 
lished it  Ht>ove  every  thing  that  he  had  ever  tasted* 
The  Batta  of  Sumatra,  wear  the  kallasan,  a 
slightly  curvrd  sword  and  the  jooo ;  also  knives 
called  tombak  lsda«  and  terjing  ;  for  drums  the 
Batta  use  gongs,  and  in  action  set  up  a  kind 
of  war-whoop. 

Tke  £uf/i»  tribes  inhabiting  Celebes,  are 
celebrated  for  the  temper  thry  give  to 
steel,  and  for  their  arras  in  genera]  ;  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  Malays  on  the  Penin- 
sula, they  use  defensively  the  bnju  ranti  (chain 
jacket),  and  both  a  long  and  a  round  sort  of 
shield.  They  swear  by  their  krises,  for  which 
they  have  a  great  veneration,  and  on  going 
into  battle,  drink  the  water  in  which  they  have 
been  dipped,  uttering  imprecations  on  the  foe. 
The  inhabitants  of  PuJo  Ni<u^  an  ishmd  off 
the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  wear  for  armour 
a  bajtt  made  of  thick  leather,  and  a  cap  to 
matchy  covered  with  tlie  ijo,  the  vegetable 
substance  resembling  black  horse  hair  obtain- 
ed from  the  Arenga  saccharifera. 

Tke  Lompcng  who  inhabit  the  eastern  and 
southern  extremity  of  Sumatra,  go  into  combat 
with  a  long  lance  borne  by  three  warriors ;  the 
foremost  of  these  lance-bearers,  protects  him- 
self with  a  large  shield. 

The  Malay  pirate  prahu  or  prow  are  stockaded 
ami  armed  with  heavy  guns,  generally  the  mariam 
and  l«tlali,  to  which  last  the  Malaya  are  very 
partial ;  also,  matchlocks,  long  spears,  pointed 
nibong  stakes  burned  at  the  end,  and  others 
cut  short  for  throwing  when  at  dose  quarters, 
and  large  stones.  The  signal  for  attack  is  the 
sound  of  a  sort  of  gong,  called  Tawa  tawa. 

The  Batta  race  delay  the  burial  of  every 
person  who,  during  his  life  had  a  claim  to  the 
title  of  rajah  (of  which  each  village  has  one) 
until  some  rice,  sown  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
has  sprung  op,  grown  and  borne  fruit.  The 
corpse,  till  then  kept  above  ground  among  the 
living,  is  noW|  with  these  ears  of  rice,  com- 
mitted to  the  earth,  like  the  grain  six  months 
before,  and  thus  the  hope  ia  emblematically 
expressed  that,  as  a  new  life  arises  from  the 
seed,  so  another  life  shall  begin  for  man  after 
his  death.  During  this  time  the  corpse  is  kept 
in  the  house,  enclosed  in  a  coffin  made  of  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  Durinon,  and  the  whole 
space  between  the  coffin  and  the  body  is  filled 
with  pounded  camphor,  for  the  purchase  of 
which  the  family  of  the  deceased  rajah 
frequently  impoverish  themselves. — Bihmon^e 
Travels,  ^;y.  9»,  4 .8  NewbolcPs  Briiieh  Seiile- 
menls,  Veh  ii,  pp.  3 1 2^ 
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brought  back  to  tb«  hodae^  where  a  fire  is 
kmdied,  ioceoae  of  kamunkn  wood  thrown  upon, 
it,  and  the  ohikL  then  passed  over  it  several  timea. 
The  practice  of  passing  children  over  fim  was  ia 
all  times  much  praelised  among  ancient  heathen 
nationsj  and  it  ia  even  now  practised  inChina  and 
other  places.  With  tlie  dead,  the  corpse  is 
washed,  wrapped  in  some  doth  and  interred  hf 
lelations  and  neighbours,  in  a  grave  abont  four 
or  five  cubits  deep.  The  snmpitan,  quiver  ol 
arrows,  knife,  fcc.,  of  the  deceased  are  b«iriflNl 
with  him«  along  with  some  rice,  water,  and 
tobacco.  Jakuns  consider  white  as  a  saored 
colour ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  subjeH  df  comlos (y 
Khen,  in  their  Isst-sickiiessi  they  can  pnomiia 
IhemasLMs  some  white  cloth,  ia  whieh  to  vb^ 
baiiad.  They  .are  eaadid  and  honesty  exiMmelyi 
^rotid>  aod  will  not  submit  for  any  length  of  timo 
(o  servile  offices  or  to  much  oontrol.  Each  tribtt 
is  under  an. elder  termed  the  Battn.who  diaoata 
its  movements,  and  settles  disputes.  The  Ja- 
kuus  hate  the  Malays,  and  the  Malays  despise 
i\\e  Jakims^  There  is  a  natural  and  uncontrol- 
lable antipathy  between  these  two  people  ;  but 
they  stand  injueed  of  each  other  and, their, 
mutual  intercourse  is  necessary. — /.  /«  A*  p. 
%7'2.  Jatnuary  to  Ma^  1848. 

Johoroy  formerly  the  chief  city  of  the  empire 
of  that  name  and  residence  of  the  sultan,  is 
situated  about  20  miles  up  the  river  so  called. 
The  town  Was  fonndcil  in  1511  or  15U  A.  D. 
by  sultan  Mahomed  Sbah  II  of  Malacca  who, 
after  his  expulsion  from  that  place  by  the 
Portuguese,  fled  to  the  river  of  Johore.  From 
that  time  the  town  of  Johore  haa  been  the 
capital  of  the  «npire  which  took  the  name  of 
i4)e  empire  of  Johore  instead  of  that  of  Malacca. 
Johore  is  the  residence  of  a  Panghulu  who  is 
'appointed  both  by  the  sultan  of  Johore  imd  by 
tiie  Tumungong  of  Singapore.  It  is  now  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  Johore  derived 
its  population  from  Menangkabau.  The  Jul^ 
Arebipelago  was  probably  inhabited  from  a  very 
rjsmote  period,  anterior  even  to  the  exist^ioe  of 
any  race  in  Sumatra,  by  a  maritime  branch  of  the 
snme  people,  radically  Malayan,  who  are  now 
fjpund  in  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  and  of 
the  southern  half  of  Sumatra.  Several  tribes 
in  various  stages  of  civilisation,  still  posstss 
the  Johore  islands.  Though  little  known  to 
Europeans  they  can  never  have  been  without 
Malay  or  Hindu-Malay  visitors  for  it  was  by 
the  great  rivers  of  Plembang,  Jambi,  Indragiri 
and  Kampar,  before  whose  embouchures  these 
i9lands  lie,  that  the  natives  of  Ceylon  jSpd 
southern  India  must  hare  gradually  carried 
Qivilisation  into  the  into-ior  of  southern  Su*. 
matra. 

Stthai^  is  a  pagan  population  in  the  Malay 
peninsula  divided  into  the  Sakai  Jina  and  3a- 
kai  Bukii^  the  latter  being  hillmen  and  moun- 
Uiner9--*th6  former  more  settled  and  civilised. 


They  aie  strict  wordiippers  of  the  elemenlii 
Sakai  is  the  Pahang  word  for  an  aborigiaal. 

Halat  a  branch  of  ihe  Sakai  populslioB  of 
the  Malay  peninsula.  They  tattoo  thsir  (tea 
a&d  breast,  pierce  thfir  ears  and  noee  and  iatsrt 
porcupino  quiUs. 

Ii$0fotB  ia  the  Malay  Peninsula,  aad  in  ths 
Vihinda:^  tha  Sasiern  Archipelago  are  tiro 
great  ntceii.  In  addiUon  to  (be  men  of  brown 
or  oojpper  compbupn»  and  lank  hair,  who  an 
the  most  advaaoed  ishabitants  of  th<)  Milsyaa 
ArcUpdago,  the  FbilippimsSi  and  tbsidmds 
of  the  Faeifi(^.  th^  iaj  aAatber  raoe^er mm, 
widaiy  .differing,  AK>4lthffiii«r  ^Ukbmv  fspftdnb 
re9C«oUa^C0i/bQntte^  Atrfp^Hs^nhw^hoNi^aM 

IfagmDobAbic^iiVesiito^ ,  %k^o^i^c§^^ 
thMivbest/.J^D^wa,^  thiv,  tbaiyeopk^efflKo' 
GttiMb  tbe^epitbet  o{.9a'ira«puira,orFa'¥!nN, 
whini^  is  an '  adij^tifc  meaJEuag  /'Mssly/'  or 
''ariaptng"  and  ia  equally  applied  bylhents 
any  objeet .  partafciag.  of  this  quality.  The 
term  Nqgro,  from  ;the  Iiatia .  mgot,  ia  tttt 
usually  employed  to  .  designate  the  blade 
skinned  laoea  of  whom  mention  is  aevnada 
Tbeiir  numbers  in  Africa  are  vaguely  etkimilfld 
at  twenty  millions,  includiag  the  HotMot 
and  Kafir  off-shoots  from  Ae  grsat  Inily. 
Th^  raee  on  the  .Americsn  coatinent  lanlwr 
about  five  millions.  Their  .  nnasbers  ea  the 
Asiatic  continent,  on  the  ahores  of  the  Bad  tes 
and  Persian  gulf,  and  on  the  Malay  peoiaasK 
may  not  exceed  half  a  million,  but  firea  Ihe 
Andaman  islands  eastward  to  the  ncai  is  the 
Paoific,  of  the  people  ganersJJy  dassed  at  Ke^ 
groea,  then  are  at  least  twelve  varieties,  diien^ 
from  eacb  other  in  physical  appearance^  tone 
being  pigmies  under  five  feet  and  othere  \uifi 
and  poiwarful  men  of  near  aiz  ieet.  £xei|itBif| 
in  the  Aa^iaiBans,  in  all  the  Negro  laogwiei 
of  which  Mn  Crawlurd  had  aeen  apeainsai, 
MalaysA  words  are  to  be  fouDd»  Mi* 
IfOfan  long  resided  at  Penaai?  *^  ^^  ^PP^ 
tunities  of  examining  the  various  races  of  the 
south  of  Asia  were  great.  Ue  is  of  opiaoB 
that  the  various  races  in  aouth  Saaten  Aaii 
reached  their  preaent  positions  along  thagwl 
h'ivers  and  by  traversing  the  seas,  and  he  indkrta 
the  originid  seats  as  sea  basins  and  ^M/U, 
defining  the  former  term  as  the  seas  with  the 
marginal  basins  of  their  affluent  risen.BflMaRhn 
hjEive  established  the  afiinily  of  tha  ha* 
guages  of  Southern  India,  and  Mr-  Uff^ 
pointy  to  the  pndonged  interoovrae  betweea 
the  western  and  eastern  parte  of  the  lodaa 
Oceau  extending  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  Fcnai 
Gulf  and  Red  Sea  to  the  Moaambie  ohsnad  m 
the  west  and  to  the  Indo-Australisn  see^  ^ 
the  esst.  He  believes  that  the  shoreeafi^ 
Indian  Ocean  were<  oo^pied  by  rases  atfff* 
vanoed  etagCi  befora  the  aeeda  of  a  highera^ 
lization  germinated  in  the  baains  of  ^^^ 
and  Euphrates,  aiaongst  whom  wen  airip^f 
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tribes  who  spread   themtehres  orer  eveiy  habi- 
table island  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  from  Mada- 
gascar to  the  Fiji  group.     Amon^t  all  the 
foTttigii  inilaenoes,  he  adds,  of  wbioh  llie  pre* 
senoe  -ean  be  dearly  traced,    two  are  of  the 
widest  titUmX  and  greatest  importance.    The 
first,  eotirelif  Afriean  and   Indo-Afriean  in  its 
character,  embraced  the  whole  Indian   Archipe- 
lago, Australia  and  Paputtnesia,  and  oertaftnly 
iaeliided  a  portion  of  Miorenesia,   though  whe* 
ther  it  extended  to  Polynesia  he  is  doubtful. 
The  races  to  which  thiv  influence  must  be  rs- 
ferred,  prevailed  along  the  shore  and  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,    from  Africa   to   Polynesia, 
thdr  sole  litnits  being  these  of  the  monsoons, 
and  he  infers  that  when  they  thus  spread  them- 
selves over  Africa,  India  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, there   coukl  have    been   no    ei?iHe«fd 
Semitic,  Iranian,  Bnnnese  or  •  Siamese  races, 
on  that  sea    to  hinder    them.       The   lan- 
guage of    their    population    belonged    to    a 
date  intermediate  between  the  monotonic  and 
the  inflectional^  and  had  strong  and  direct 
affinities  to  the  other  families  of  InnKUage  of 
this  stagt,— .the  Ugro  Tartarian,  Japanese,  old 
Indian  and  African,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
too,  the  American,  which  last  may  be  consider* 
•d  ae  ooneittuting  a  peculiar  family.    Amongst 
Ihe  best  preserved  eiamples  of  these  lancnages 
me  the  Formosa,  Philippine  and  the  Austra- 
linn,  and  he  thinks  it  prs^bla  that  some  of  the 
eaatOTn  Milanesian  Unguagee  will  be  found  to  be 
equally  •charsc^eristio;  There  seems,  he  says,  to 
be  no  donbt  that  Seuthem  Asia  has  always  been 
oecopiisd  as  at  present  with  several  races,  tribes 
and  iangnages,  and  that  3.  W.  Asia  and  Asia* 
nesia  has  been  contemporaneoosly  oeonpied  by 
let.  Archaic  Indo^Anstralian.    fl.    Papuan,  8. 
Tibeto-Chinese  or  Ultra-Indian,  4.  Dravldian, 
5.  Seythic,  6,  Iranian*  7.  Semitic  races.     And 
the  spiral  haired   Negro  race  seems  to  have 
preceded  the  lank  haired  brown  race ;  but  whe- 
ther Negro  tribes  and  dialects  did  not  in  a  still 
more  ancient  era,  occupy  Ultra  India  and  India^ 
befoaoB  any  of  the    present    non-n^gro    races 
Bsoved  into  their  regions,  he  says,  is  a  question 
^eaerving  investigation.     At  present,  a    He* 
grito  race  of  small  statare,  is  found  in  several 
parts  of  Asianesia.and  traces  of  the  Negro  race 
are  also  found  in  Formosa  and  Japan.    The 
peeuliaritisa  in  the  variably  physical  oharao- 
ter  of  the  Dravidian  physical    types,  when 
•onopared   with  the  ScytMc,  are   African  and 
Africo-Semitic.  The  very  exaggerated  oedpital 
and   maxillary  protuberances  are  not  charae* 
terietie  of  the  typical  African  head,  bat  of  a 
dMMaement  of  it  confined  to  certain  loealitiee. 
8ev«rml  east  and  mid  African  nations  have  the 
no-oalled  African    trsita  much  aoftened,  and 
differ  little  from  the  Dnvidian.    Bven  woolly 
or  spiral  hair  is  not  a  nniyersal  feature  in 


Africa,  some  tribes  having  fine  silky  hair.  The 
•Dravidian  pyramidal  nose,  the  sharp  depression 
at  its  root,  the  slight  maxillary  and  occipital 
projection,  the  turgid  lips,  the  oval  contour  and 
the  broad  nosCi  are  all  African.  He  thinks  them 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  strong  Africanism 
of  some  of  the  lower  South  Indian  castes  ie 
really  the  remnant  of  an  archaic  formation  of  a 
more  decided  African  character.  From  tbeposi* 
tion  of  India  between  two  great  Negro  provinces, 
that  on  the  west  being  still  mainly  Negro,  even 
in  most  of  its  improved  races,  and  that  on  the 
east  preserving  the  ancient  Negro  basis  in  ppinta 
so  near  India  as  the  Andamans  and  Kidah^ 
it  is»  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  African 
element  in  the  population  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  has  been  transmitted  from  an  archaic 
period,  before  the  Semitic,  Turanian  and  Iraniaii 
races  entered  India,  and  when  the  Indian 
ocean  had  Negro  tribes  along  its  northern  as 
well  as  its  eastern  and  western  shorts. 

If  we  compare  the  dark-coloi'ed  nations  of 
Africa  with  the  tribes  of  the  South-Indian 
Archipelago,  and  of  the  islands  of  Westeni 
Australia,  with  the  Papua  and  A£Poura 
(Uorafores,  Endemenes),  we  fined  the  black 
colour  of  the  skin,  the  curly  hair  and  cfaarao* 
teristic  features  of  the  negro,  are  not  united 
in  the  same  individual.  Figures  in  the  temples 
of  EUphanta  and  Adjunta,  have  thick  lips  and 
peculiar  negro  features,  with  curled  hair  :  the 
tribes  on  the  Kodagherry  Hills  have  flattened 
noses,  dark  complexion  and  large  -white  teeth 
filed  into  the  form  of  a  saw,  giving  them  an 
African  appearance.  The  general  physieai 
type  of  all  the  purest  aborigines,  of  India^ 
is  that  known  as  Negrito,  with  limp,  black, 
tangled,  h^k.-^Oamphrll,  pp.  28  to  48.  /Mr., 
Ind.  Arch.  Vol.  IV,  No9.  5  and  fi,  Mof  and 
June  1858yfy.  810. 

The  Topuam  occupy  New  .Guinea  'and 
several  of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  Papuan 
ftice  is  compressed  snd  projecting  brow 
protuberant  and  overhanging,  mouth  large 
and  promiticnt,  the  nose  is  very  large,  the 
apex  elongated  downwards,  the  ridge  thick 
and  the  nostrils  large,— 4he  nose  is  an  obtni- 
siVe  feature,  the  beard  is  twisted  and  the 
hair  of  the  head   is  frizzly. — Waflacet  tt.  104. 

Tie  JUala^s  consist  of  (A)  four  great  tribes 
and  a  few  minor  eemi^civilized  tribes ;  and  (B) 
a  number  of  others  who  may  be  termed  savages. 
The  four  great  tribes  are  :  — 

I.  The  True  Mcila^  races,  ihe  Malay 
proper,  who  inhabit  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
almost  all  the  coast  regions  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  Tkey  all  speak  the  Malay  language 
or  dialeotaof  it ;  they  use  the  Arabic  characters 
in  writing  and  they  are  all  mahomedana 
in  religioa« 
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greater    than   Sumatra,    and    5,723    myria# 
metres  greater  than  Java.    The  Pbrtugueae, 
Lorenzo     de     Qomez,     was     the     first     of 
tlie  European  navigators  who  approached  the 
northrrii  part  of  this  island;    he  arrived  in 
1618  in  the  ship  8L  Sebattien  on  his  route  to 
China.    We  presume  that  he  gave  to  the  coun* 
try  the  name  of  Bume,  but  be  says  thHt  the 
natives  term  it  Braunai  or  firauni.     The  tra* 
vellers   Major    Muller,   Colonel  Henrici,   the 
members  of  the  seientific  commission,  Diard, 
8.  MulKer  and    Korthals,  who  quite  recently 
penetrated  into  different   parts  of  the  interior, 
as     well .  as   the   rajah    Brooke,     assure    us 
that  ihe  Dynk    which    form   the    aboriginal 
population  of  Borneo,  do  not  use,  and  ciinnot 
even  have  any  idea  of  a  specthc  name  apuro* 
priatod-  to  the  whole  extent  of  a  country  of 
which  the  ^ea  board  is  even  most  ofcen  unknown 
to  the  saras^e  aad   wandering  tribes  who  are 
fieparated  by  great  distances  from  each  other, 
and  who  are  dispersed  in  hordes  of  small  num* 
bers  over  the  vast  extent  of  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  world.    These  diffeneni  tribt^  are 
designated   amongst  themselves  \oj  the  names 
which  tliey  giv«  to  the  rivers  on  the  borders  of 
which  they^have  established  their  abode  ;  it  is 
thus  that   all  the    Dyak   of   the  great   rivet 
Busen   (the  Baiijer  oi  our  maps)  cali  them« 
selves  Oraiig  Duson  (men  of  Duson)  and  those 
of  the  river  Sampit,  Orang  Sampit;  the   manu- 
seriut  memoirs  of  Major  MuUer  and  of  Colouel 
de  Henrici  make  mention   of  a  great   number 
of  tribes  designated   by  the  names  of  rivers 
whioh  have  their  mouths  ou  the  western  coast ; 
in  I  he  north  of   Borneo  Mr.   Brooke   makes 
mention   of   Dyak  tribes  under  the  names  of 
8arebus,  8  ikarran,   Lundu,  Sibnow,  Sw.  esta* 
blished  on  the  rivers  which  bear  tho«e  names. 
The  interior  is   still,  however,   almost  un- 
known.    The    existence    of   lofty   ranges   of 
mountains  in  the  centre  is  undoubted  ;  and  in 
the  north-west,  as  far  as  the  country  was  pene« 
tratcd  by    Mr.  Spencer  St.  John  in  1858,  the 
whole    was,  found   to.  be  mountainous,   each 
range  becoming   more  lofty  as  he  approached 
the  interior,  but   presenting  one  uniform  as* 
pect  of  jungle  covering  hill  and  valley.     From 
the  summit  of  the  great  mountain  Kina  Baiu, 
in  the  northeast  of  Borneo,  18,000  feet  high, 
and  when  looking  towards  the  interior  in  a 
southerly  direction,  Mr.  St.  John  obtained  a 
distant  view  of  a  mountain  peak  which   he 
supposes  to  be  very  considerably  higher  than 
the  one  on  which  he  stood,  and  to  be  situated 
very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.     The 
land  on  all  sides  gradually  slopes  towards  the 
'  coast.     Borneo  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  Easiern  India  that    the  eoatinent 
of  America  has  borne  to  Burope,    being  a 
region  in  which  tribes  inhabiting  the  remoter 
-east  have  oecttsionaily  found  a  refuge  fran 


religious  perdecatiotti  and  from  the  pressure 
of  a  superabundant  population.  Brazen  inuiges, 
ruiiis  of  temples,  and  other  remains  of  hisdoo 
civilization,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  thetoutbem 
eoast.  The  shores  are  inhabited  bynstioBs 
totally  unconnected  with  each  other  Kovented 
by  their  own  laws,  and  adopting  their  own 
pecuHiir  manners  and  customs.  The  west 
is  occupied  by  Malays  and  Chinesf,  the 
noKh^west  by  the  half  casta  deseendsnts  of 
the  mahomedans  of  Western  India,  the  north  by 
the  Cochin-Chinese^  the  north-east  by  tbeSvlu, 
and  the  east  and  south  ooasts  by  the  Buids 
tribes  of  Celebes.  There  are,  besides,  asiner* 
otts  tribes  who  live  in  prahiis  amoog  the 
islands  near  the  «oMt,  qtfaftve:  afe  ho  JMsr 
than  three  distinct  tribes,  iMng  in  prabus^tad 
wandering  abont  ihe  ishoMs  ^of  the  island : 
the  Lanun  frods  Magindano :  and  the  Onfl|f 
Bnju  and  Orang-Tidbng,  source  nuknewa.  Tbe 
Dntoh  claim  a  territory  exoeediog  30<^,000 
square  miles;  but  all  beyond  a  mere  fringe  of  the 
coast  was,  until  the  recent  explorstioa  of  a 
portion  of  the  interior,  absolntely  aoknova. 
Its  inhabitants  are  generally  recognised  as  the 
Malay  and  Kyan  and  the  Millanowe  Dyak. 
The  Malays  -are  settlers  from  Sumatra, 
Java  and  Malacca,  along  the  coait  of 
Borneo.  The  Dyak  are  a  prior  raee  md 
are  dfivided  into  Laikd  and  Sea  Dyaks,  the 
latter  being  richer  and  more  powerfid,  those 
of  the  •  iu terror  being  broken  up  iuto  inoome- 
rable  chins^'  some  of  them  being  tribatary  to 
the  sultan  of  Brunaij  some  of  them  under  the 
Dutch  ill  the  south  and  west  of  the  island,  and 
some  ander  the  Sarawak  government.  The 
Millanowe  are  on  the  N^  £.  of  the  Sarawak 
territory.  Tht-y  are  of  a  fair  complexion  and 
are  occupied  with  airriculture,  trade  and  peacS' 
ful  pursuits.  The  Kyan  are  a  powerful  tribe 
(A  about  100,000  souls,  ami  oeeupy  the 
coantry  from  the  south  of  tbe  ki.ni;dom  of 
Brunai  right  away  into  the  interior.  Thef 
strongly  nsemble  the  i>yak.  The  Py^ 
are  generally  well  made,  with  a  mos- 
cular,  well  knit,  frame  and  are  rather  uudcr 
than  over  the  middle  height.  Their  ieatorei 
are  regular*  Their  colour  is  a  deep  brovn 
ooeastonl^lly  varying  to  a  lighter  shade.  The 
Dyak  dwell  in  very  \xkig  bonses,  occasionall| 
large  enough  to'eonlhin  a  community.  That 
portion  of  their  creed  which  obtaios  the 
greatest  influence  over  their  mode  of  life,aHm> 
from  a  supposition  whieh^  they  entertain  that 
the  owner  of  every  human  head  which  they 
can  procure  .will  aerve  them  in  the  next  vodi 
The  system  of  human  sacrifice  was,  upon  wi 
aocdunt,  carried  to  so  great  an  extend  thtf ' 
totally  surpasses  that  'whieh  is  practised  If 
the  Batta  of  Sumatra,  or»  by  any  pt>F^ 
yet  known.  K  man  could  not  0^ 
until    he  procured  a  hunuui  head,  aai^ 
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wh0  It  in  potiMtion  of   loveriil  may  1>e  dUtin- 
guifthed   by-  bia  proud  and  lofty  hearing :  for 
tiie  greater  number  of  heads  whicii  a  roan  has 
obtained,  ikt  greater  will  be  his  rank   in  the 
next  worid.     The  chiefs  sometimes  make  ex- 
eursioua  of  considerable  duration  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  acquiring  heads,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  assured  of  having  a  numerous  body  of 
atiendants  in  the  next  world.     If  ihey  be  at 
peace  with  their  nt^ighbours,  they  proceed  in 
their  canoes  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
coantry  to  which  the  numerous  rainificatioos 
of  the  rivers  afford  them  easy  access.     Upon 
their  arrival  near  a  village,   if  the  party   be 
small,  they  take  up  their  position  in  the  bush- 
es  close   to   some    pathway,    and    attack   a 
passer-by  unawares.     If  the   party  be  large, 
they   are  bolder  in  their  operations,  and  an 
attempt  will  perhaps   be  made  to  surprise  a 
whole  village.     For  this  purpose  they   will 
remain  concealed  in  the  jungle  on   the  banks 
of  the  river  during  the  day,  and  at  nii^ht  will 
sttiTound  the  village  so  completely  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  intended  victims  •   and 
an  hour  or  two  before  daybreak,  when  the 
iDhabitants  are  supposed  to  sleep  the  sound- 
est, the  attack  will   be  commenced  by  setting 
fire  to   the   houses,  and  their  victims  are  de- 
stroyed as  thty  endea? our  to  escape.     Appa- 
rently the   practice  is    only   general  among 
those  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  large 
rivers»  on  which  distant  voyages  can  be  made 
with    facility,  the  Dyaks  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  isUnd  being  content  with  an  occasional 
human  sacrifice  on  the  death  of  a  chief. — The 
sacrifice  of  a  cock  is  sacred  as  with  the  Karen 
and  Chinese,  and  they  believe  that  the  Divine 
being  eats  the  spirit  or  essence  of  the  offerings 
made  to  him  :  they   have  a  tradition  about  a 
/ielug<',   from  which  the  Chinese,  Malay  and 
Dyak    esoaped.    The    minor    spirits,    called 
**  Antu"  are  largely  worshipped :  their  name  for 
the  Almighty  Good  Spirit,  is  Taoah  or  Jowah, 
aloiost  the  same   as  the  Hebrew  form  of  Je- 
hovah :  he  is  also   called  Tuppa,  and  in    his 
worship,  women  are  the  celebrants..   They  had 
a   craving  for  skulls,    but   head  hunting  is 
DOW    scarcely     heard   of.      They    are    brave, 
hospitable,      simple,      truthful,     loyal     and 
grateful,    and   are    willing     to    receive    in- 
atruction.     Chastity   before  marriiige   is  jiot 
Insisted   on,  and  they  marry  when  grown   up. 
The  men    wear  a   narrow    loin  cloth  passed 
between  the  thighs.     The  women  have  a  still 
narrower  strip  of  cloth  allowed  to  fall  from 
the  hips  half  way  down  the  thighs  and  affords 
little  concealment.     The   elans  have   different 
languages  and  th^f  have  no   written  character. 
^^Joum  of  the  Indian  Archipel.^   Vol.  11., 
ITo.  yi.,  Ju$u  1 848,  paffe  365,JuoUng  Melville 
de  Carnbee  cmdfMUUkid  in  Le  Mouikur  dea 
Jmd€$, 


The  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  bj 
tribes  of  the  brown  race,  who^e  warlike  habits 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  missiles,  will  account  foe 
the  disappearance  of  a  less  civilized  race  from 
the  southern  and  wesiem  parts  of  the  island. 
On  the   north -we^t  coast,  where    the  Dyaks 
are  to  be  met   with    near  the  sea,  the  prior 
tribes     have  all     retired  into    the    interior. 
The   Dyak,    who   are   the  Orang-Benuaj    ot 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of    Borneo^  constitute 
by   far   the    most  interesting  portion  of  ita 
population.     They  are  scattered  in  small  tribes 
oyer    the  face   of    the    island,    those    inha- 
biting  the   banks  of  the  large    rivers  being) 
generally  under  the  dominion  of  one  mora» 
powerful  than  the  rest ;   but  the  tribes  which 
reside  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  where  thoi 
communication  between  them  is  more  difficult, 
are  generally  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  these    people   would  scarcely  know  that, 
other  human  beings  existed  beside  themselves, 
were  not  individuals  of  their  little  communities 
sometimes  cut  off  by  the  roving  warriors  of  a 
distant  and  more  powerful  tribe.     The  various 
tribes  are  said  to  differ  considerably  from  each 
other,  but  Mr.  Earl  saw  individuals  belonging 
to  several  distinct  tribes,  who  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  diffierence  of  dialect,  might  be  recog- 
nized as  the  same   people,  those  who  lived 
entirely  on  the  water  being  much  darker  than 
the  rest*    It  is  said  by  the   Dyak  themselves, 
that  some  parts  of  the  interior  are  inhabited 
by  a  woolly  haired  people ;  but  as  they  likewise 
assert  that  men  with  tails  like  monkeys,  and 
living  in  trees,  are  also  discoverable,  the  accu- 
racy of  their  accounts  may  be  doubled*     He 
met  with  no  Dyak  who  had  seen  either,  but  as 
a  woolly-haired  people  is  to  be  found  scattered 
over  the  interior  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  their 
existence  in  Borneo  seems  by  no  means  impro- 
bable.    The  D)  ak  are  of  the  middle  size,  sod.. 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  continually 
cramped  up  in  their  little  canoe?,  are  invariably 
straight-limbed,  and  w«ll  formed.     Their  limbs 
are  well  rounded,  and  they  appear  to  be  mus- 
cular, but  where  physical  strength  is  to  be 
ext-rted   in  carrying  a  burthen,  they  are  far 
inferior  to  the  more  spars  bodied  Chinese  set* 
tiers.     Their  feet  are  short  and  broad,  andt 
their  toes  turn  a  little  inwards,  so  that  in 
walking  they  do  not  require  a  very  wide  path. 
The  native  paths  are  found  very  inconvenient 
by  a  European  traveller.    The  paths  used  by 
the  Dyaks  and  Chinese  being  generally  worn 
down  several  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and,  as    they  are  very  little  wider  than 
the  foot,  pedestrian  exercise  proves  both  painful 
and  fatiguing.    The  Chinese  guides  mentioned 
that    strangers   soon    become  accustomed  to 
these  byeways,  from    which  he  judged   that 
the  settlers   had  adopted  the   native   mode 
of  walkiog  with  obo  foot  before  the  olhefj 
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^)nce  tVir  arriva)  in  the  country.     Their  fore- 
heads are  brond  and  flaty  and  their  eves,  which 
are  placed  further  Rp»rt  than  those  of  Europeans, 
appear  Ioniser  than  they  really  are,  from  an  in- 
dolent habit  of  keeping  the  eye  half  closed.  The 
outer  corners  are  generally  hi^^her  up  the  fore- 
head than  those  nearer  to  the  nose,  so  that 
were   a  straight   line  drawn   perpendicularly 
down  the  face,  the  eyes  would  be  found  to  di- 
verge a  little  from  right  angles  with  it.     Their 
eheek-bones  are  prominent,  but  their  faces  are 
generally  plump,  and  their  features  altogether 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to   those  of  the 
Cochin-Ghinese  than  of  any  other  of  the  demi- 
civilized  nations  in   Eastern  India.     The  Laos 
tribes  inhabiting   the  inland  parts  of  Cochin' 
China  and  Cambodia  are  undoubtedly  the  same 
mce  HS   the  Dyak,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
same  lani^uage  ;  and,  as  the  Gochin*Chinese 
are  probably  descend auts  of  these  people,  civil- 
istid  by   communication  with  the  Chinese,  the 
resemblance  may  be  easily  accounted  for.   The 
Cochin-Chinese,  however,   are  physically  su« 
perior  to   the  Dyak,  the   natural  results  of  a 
different  mode  of  life.    The  hair  is  straii^ht  and 
black,  and   is  kept  cut  rather  short  by   both 
sexes,  but  if  permitied,  would  grow  to  great 
length.     Some  of   the  Dyak  women  who  are 
married  to  Chinese  adopt  the  fashion  of  wearing 
tails.     He  never  saw  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
beard  among  the  men  titan  a  few  straggling 
hairs  scattered  over  the  chin  and  the  upper 
lip.     The  Dyak   countenance  is   highly  pre- 
possessing.    The  countenances  of  the   Dyak 
women,  if  not  exactly  beautiful,  are  generally 
extremely  interesting,   which  is,  perhaps  in  a 
great   measure  owing  to  the   soft  expression 
given   by  their  long    eyelashes  and  by  their 
habit  of  keeping  the  eyes  half  closed.     In  form 
they  are  utiexceptiouable,  and  the  Dyak  wife  of 
H  Chinese,  whom  he  met  with  at  Sinkawan, 
was,  in  point  of  personal  attractions,  superior 
to  any  easteru   beauty    wiio    had    cotne  un- 
der his  observation,  with  the  sint;le  exception 
of  one  of  the  same  race,  from    the  north-west 
(poast  of   Celebes.     This  oniB  he  met  with   at 
Sourabaya  soon  after  her  arrival  from  Celebes, 
fhe  was,  for  a  native,   extremtly  fair,  and  her 
portrait  would  not  have  disgraced  the  "  Book 
of  Beauty."     In  complexion,    the   Dyak  are 
much   fairer  than  the  M'tlay  f»*om  whom  they 
ji^lso  differ  greatly  in    disposition  atid   general 
uppearauce,   although  not  ao  much  as -to  lead 
(o  the   conclusion   that  they  could  not  have 
sprung   from  the  same   source,   giving    rather 
the  idea  that  the  ctuse  of  the  dissimilarity  has 
proceeded  from  the  long   disconnecti(»n   of  the 
Halay  from  the  original  stock,  in   addition  to 
their  admixture  apd    intercourse   with  foreign 
Rations,     The  Dyak  are  a  much  superior  peo- 
ple to  the  Malay,   although  the  latter  affect  to 


orang-outang.     Though  the  most  nameious  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  are  found  congregated 
in   villages  on  the  banks  of  the   rivers  and 
the     lari^e   inland     lakes    they  also  possess 
several  towns  of  considerable  sise.    The  capi- 
tal  of  the   most   powerful   tribe  on  the  mnt 
coast  is  Sigao,  a  town  about  forty  days  jour* 
ney  up  the  Pontianak  river,  which  has  a  popa- 
lation  of  several  thousands.     The  Dvak  inha- 
bit   tliatched    bamlioo    houses,  erected  npoa 
piles,  those  belonging  to  each  familj  or  petty 
tribe   being  joined   togethir   by  means  of  a 
stage  or  verandah  running  along  the  front. 
Many  of  the  small   villigea  are  defended  by 
stockades,   and  the  ladders  by   which  thry  as- 
cend into  their  dwt-lhngs  are  always  palled  up 
when   they   retire  to   rnat   ai  nij^ht.    Umier 
these  dwellings  the  pigs  are  kept  -  for,  althoasli 
some   of  the   tribes   in   the   vteinity  of  the 
Malay  have  adopted  the  mahomedan  relicion, 
they  are  not   sufficiently  rigid  in  their  ubserv- 
anoe  of  its  tenets  to  abstain  from   the  nse  of 
pork.     The  Dyak  cultivate  rioe  in  large  quan- 
tities, as  it   forms   their  principal  vetetiible 
food,  their  animal   sustenance  being  pork,  fish 
and  the  flesh  of  deer  and  other  animals  whieli 
are  procured  by  the  chase.    Some  of  the  tubes 
possess   bows  and  arrows,    but  the  surnpit  or 
blow  pipe,  a  wooden  tube  about  five  feet  Ioh|c, 
through  which  smHll  bamboo  airows  aresliot 
with   great   precision,  is  in  more  general  usp. 
The  arrows  are  steepe<l  in  a  most  subtle  poi«on, 
whiiih  is  said  to  destroy  birds  and  smxller  ani- 
mals, when  struck  with  them,  almost  instanta- 
neously,  a  slight   wound   from  an  arrow  on 
which  the  poison  is  stronjr,  being  said  to  acci- 
sion  inevitable  death,  even  to  man.  The  cffeeii 
of  weapons   of   this    description   are   aivars 
exagsrerated  by  those  who  use   them  ;  the  poi* 
son  therefore,  is  not,  in  all  probabilitr,  so  des- 
tructive to  the  human  sp^eiei  as  it  is  lepre* 
sented  ;  and    although   the    ')yak8  a^strt  that 
no  antidote  is  known,  yK  the   pnsparation  of 
the  poison  being  similar  to  that  pract*seii  by 
the    aboriginal    inhabitants    of   ('ClebrSi  for 
which  a  remedy  has  been    discovered,  thf  peo- 
ple of  Borneo  are  prubably    acquainted  irithit* 
They  show  no    hesitaiidn    in   eating  animals 
which  hnve  been  killeti  by  their  arrow's,  takiw 
the    precatition,    however,    of  removin|f  tbs 
flesh    immediately    adjacent  to   the  aoundni 
part.  The  poison,  which  i»  called  ippo  ihnw^^* 
out  the  island,   consists  of  the  juice  of  a  tree, 
and  its  mode  of  preparation  appears  to  be  p^ 
fectly   similar  to  that  praciiscMl  in  JavB,ttn 
other  islands  where  it  is  employed.    Bone^ 
as  a  mineral   country,   is   perhaps  the  ricM 
in  the  East ;  proilucing  goM,  coal.  a])ti*0^i 
and     iron,     while     caoutchouc     and  p^ 
percha,  are  amongst  its  vegetable  pro^** 
The   coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  1^?^ 


(pottsider  them  as  beings  little  removed  from  the  I  Hajang  ate  more  extensive  than  aayj^^ 
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eoTet«d  ot  tbeMsland.    From  the  river  Baram, 
ooal  is  iraeefi  to  ibe  npper  parU  of  the  Binta- 
111,  and  thence  aoaibward  to  the  Ritjan^  river, 
on  the  left  bank  of    which,  at  Tujol  NMng, 
there  i«  a  seam  exposed  upwards  of    thirteen 
feet  in  thickness.     At  different  other  parts  of 
the  river  and  also  in  several  of  its  bmnches, 
coal   is  found    in   abundaooe.      From    Tujol 
NaQ}(  the  strike  of    the  coal    is    southward 
across  Draj^ou's  plain.     It  is  again   found  in 
the  rivrr  Lani^-Tha  (a  distance   from  the  for- 
mer  pl0O«)  of  about  fifty   miles)  where  it  is 
extensively  exposed  on  the  surifaee,  and  has 
been  in  a  state  of  ignition  for  several  years. 
Iron  ore  of  a  quality   yielding  from  sixty   to 
eighty  ^er  cent,  of  iron  abounds  in  the  Baluwi 
or   Rajang   district,    from  about   forty   miles 
from  the  cosst  to  the  source  of  the  river,  or 
orer  a  district  com  prising  nearly  one-half  of 
the  extreme   breadth  of  the  island.    The  iron 
manufactured  from  the  ore  of  the  above  dis- 
trict is  much   preferred  to  that  of  Kurope  by 
tbi9   Malays  and   other  natives  of  Borneo  as 
being  superior,  doubtless  owing  to  the  cbarcoal 
being  the  meltinjc  material  used,  as  in  Sweden. 
The   varieties  of  animal  life   are  great,  some 
epeciea  of  Actinia,  of  enormous  sise,  occur  in 
the  China  seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  Borneo 
and  fish  live  within  them.     Of  29  species  of 
birds  in  Borneo  and  1^1  in  Sumatra,  20  are 
common  to  both  islands.     Of  29  in  Bonteo 
and  21  in  Java,  20  are  common  to  both  isUnds. 
Of  Si   of  Sumatra  and  27  of   Java,    11  are 
common  fo  both  islands,  't  he  Malay  of  Borneo, 
firmly  believe  in  ghosts.    If  a  man  die  or  be 
killed,  they  are  afraid  to  pass  the    place.    A 
writer  in  thti  JournHl  of  the  Archipelago,  des- 
cribesa  race  called   Idaan   occupying  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Borneo,  who  also  suspend  human 
skulls  in  their  houses.  8t.  John,  in  his  Indian 
Archipelago^   says  that  the  dominant   Malays 
and  the  colonists  of  China,  are  active  and  in- 
dustrious but  are   a  turbulent  and  intracta- 
bte  part  of  the  population.  The  Dyaks,  tn  their 
physical  and  social  characteristics  resemble  the 
Tarajab    of    Celebes.    The  Dusuo,  are    the 
▼illa^rs  in  the  north,  an   agricultural  people, 
the  Murut  are  in  the  inland  parts  of  Btune,  the 
Kadyian  of  the  same  country,  are  au  industri- 
ous peaceful   nation,  valuible  for  those  qnali- 
iiea  ;  and  the  Kyan,  are  more  numerous,  mc  re 
powerful,   and  more  warlike  than  any  other  in 
Borneo.     They  are  an  inland  race  inhabiting 
•  district  extending  from'  about  sixty  miles  up 
tba  interior  from  Tanjong  Barram  to  within 
a  aimilar  distance  on  the  eastern  shore.  Fierce, 
reckless  of  life,  and  hot  blooded  in  their  nature, 
ibey  are  neverthelrsa  represented  to  be  hospi- 
Cable,   kind,  and   faithful  to  their  word,  and 
honest  in  their  dealings.  Next  to  them  are  the 
^illowe,.  sottilivard  and  westward,  living  on 
rivers  near  the  seaman  industrious    intelli-| 
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gent  people^  who  occasionally  take  heads,  but 
have  not  the  ferocity  of  the  Kyan.  ^  TbeTatad, 
Balaiiian,  and   Kanowit  have  dialects  of  their 
own,  and  are  wild  and  savage  in    iheir  manner 
Another    writer    say^,  that  beside  the   Malays 
of   ttifr  coast,   there   are   eleven   other  tribes 
located  between  them   and  the  Kyan,   namely 
the    Kanowit,     Bakatan,    Lugat,    Tan-youg^ 
Tatau,  Balunian,  Punan,   Sakapan,  Kajaman, 
Bintulu  and  Tdian^^the  majority  of  whom  am 
tributary   to  tlie   Kyan.     The  six  first  men- 
tioned are  all  more  or  less  tatooed,  both  male 
and    female,   and   certainly,   have  all  sprung 
from  the  one  called  Kanowit,  who,  in  habits, 
closely  assimilate  to   the  Dyak  of  all  Saribus 
whose  neighbours  they  are.    The  tribes  Punan. 
Sakapan  and  Kajamau  are  the  chief   collectors 
of  camphor  and  birds*  nests. 

Idaan^  called  also  Meroot,  are  a  Borneo  ratio 
who  inhabit  the  more   hilly  districts   towards 
the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kina  Baton.  They 
resemble  the  Kadyan ;  and  some  of  their  tribes 
who  are  near  the  capital  are  compelled  to  plant 
pepper  and  oollect  the  produce.     They  appear 
anxious  for  an   intercourse   with   Europeans : 
they  are  said  to  sacrifice  human  victims,  like 
the  Kyan.    The  Idaan^   of  different  places, 
go  under  diflferent  denominations   and   have 
difllerent   languages,    but    in    their    mannfrs 
and  customs  they   seem   to-  be  nearly  alike. 
The    name    **  Idaan"    is,  in  some    measure^ 
peculiar  to  those  of  the  north  part  of  Borneo ; 
the  inland  people  of  Pasfsir  are  called  Darat ; 
those  of  Benjar,  Biajoo,  the  Subano  of  Magiu- 
danao  appear  to  be  t ha  same  people  ;  perhaps, 
where  the  aborigines,  in  the  several  islands  of 
the  Oriental    Polynesia  are  not  negmes,  they 
are  little  different  from  the  Idaan  of  Borneo. 
The  Idaan  are  reckoned  fairer  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ooast,  this  has  given  rise  to  an 
opinion,  seemingly  wholly  unfounded,  that  thry 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese.  The  cus- 
tom obta  ns  cf  arranging   human  ekulls  about 
the  houses  of  the  Idaan,  as  a  mark  of  affluence. 

The  Dyak  houses  are  all  raised  on  posts  and 
are  often  200  or  800  feet  long,  and  40  or  50 
wide,  floored  of  bamhob,  and  the  unmarried 
men  sleep  apart  in  a  separate  buillding. 
The  Dyak  raoe  is  closely  allied  to  the  Malay  and 
more  remotely  to  the  Siamese,  Chinese  and 
other  Mongol  races.  All  these  are  characterised 
by  a  reddish  brown  or  yellowish  brown  skin 
of  various  shades,  by  a  jet  black  straight  hair, 
by  a  scatity  or  deficient  beard,  a  rather  small 
and  broad  nose  and  high  cheek  bones,  but  none 
of  the  Malays  have  oblique  eyes  which  are  mora 
characteristic  of  the  typical  Mongol.  The 
average  stature  of  the  Dyak,  is  rather  more  than 
that  of  the  Malays,  but  considerably  under 
that  of  Europeana.  They  are  simple,  truthful, 
honest,  and  are  more  lively,  more  talkative  and 
less  secretive  than  the  Malay,    Active  sports 
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;and  ganM  of  tirengih  and  akill  are  quite  a  fea- 
ture in  their  every  day  life,  and  they  have  many 
in-door  games.  Head  hunting  hai  been  ditcon- 
tinued   amongst  the  Sarawalc    Dyaks.     They 
,  are  temperate  in    food   and   drink,  and  the 
^  gross  sensuality  of  the  Chinese  and  Malays  is 
unknown  to  tUem*     The  women  do  all  the 
field  work  and  bear  only  3  or   4  children.— 
*Hr.  Dalton,  penetrated     some  distance  into 
the  interior,  where  he   remsined   among  the 
^Pyak   race     about   fifteen    months.     During 
.  this  period  be  resided   chiefly  at   Tongarron, 
the  capital  of  the  most  powerful  Dyak  chief, 
who  adopted  him  as  his  Sabat  o^  brother,  by 
means  of  a  ceremony   in  use  among  all  the 


Arokipela^,  Vol.  II.  p.  265.  QmmrkHti, 
Review,  No,  222,  p.  497.  Mwrry^U  Imditm 
Arohipel<u/o^  p.  11.  EarVt  Indimt  Arei^' 
logo,  p  227  to  270.  R&fen  da  dewt  Mondm. 
Friichard,  Hnearchn  inio  ikt  Pkynul 
History  of  Mankind.  See  Taweo  Islaada  ; 
Katiow  ;  Jintawan ;  Orang  Laut ;  Malay 
Mindoro  •  Legetan  Islnnda:  6ula  Arehipelago  ; 
Kyan  ;  New  Guinea  ;  Ladroue  Islaiuia, 
Lawang:;  Marco  Polo. 

The  Malay  Arohiptlago^  from  tiie  Nieoban  liy 
the  Malay  Ptiuiusula  to  the  east,  ia  4,000  milas 
long  from  £ast  to  West,  and  1,300  broad  firon 
North  to  South.  The  voleauie  belt  of  the 
archipelajeo    is  marked  by  a  chain  of  aciire 


Syak  tribes,  in  which    each  party   drinks  a    and  extinct  voleiinoea  through  the  whole  kagth 


\  small  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  other,  mixed 
*  in  a  cup  of  water.  Tiea  of  this  description 
.  are  more  aacred  than  those  of  oonssnguinity, 
a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  those  Euro- 
peans who  may  visit  the  country,  since  the 
chiefs  show  the  greatest  readiness  in  forming 
these  bonds  of  brotherhood,  and  will  afterwards 

f)rotect  their    Subat  at   the   risk  of  their  own 
ives.    Mr.  Earl  tells  us  that  a  black  bird, 
atrongly  resembling  a  magpie  io  ita  habits  and 
appearance,  is  much  respected,  or  rather  feared 
b^  the  Dyaks,  and  suggests  that  those  who 
.  Tieit  the  Dyak  tribes  ahould  refrain  from  ahoot- 
iag  them,  the  destruction  of  one  of  these  birds, 
*  which  are  considered  by  the  aborigines  to  be 
evil   spirits,  being  deemed  an    offence    that 
will  entail   calamity   on   the  whole  country. 
The  Dyak  race  do  not  use,  and  cannot   even 
have  any  idea  of    a  specific     name    appro- 
priated to  the  whole   extent  of  a  country  of 
which  the  sea  board  ia  even  most  often  un* 
known  to  the  savage  and  wandering  tribes 
who  are  separated  by  great  distances  from  each 
other,  and  who  are  dispersed  in  hordes  of 
.  small  numbers  over  the  vast  extent  of  one  of 
the  largest  islands  in  (he  world.     These  differ- 
ent  tribes  are  designated  amongst  themselves 
by  the  namea  which  they  give  to  the  rivers  on 
the  borders  of  which  they  have  established  their 
abode  ;  it  is  thus  that  all  the  Dyaks  of  the 
great  river  Duaon  (the  Banger  of  our  maps) 
eall  themselves  Orang  Duson  (men  of  Duson) 
'  and  those  of  the  river  sampit,  Orang  Sampit; 
The  manuscript  memoirs  of^Mnjor  MuUer  and 
of  Colonel  de  Henrici  make  mention^of  a  great 
number  of  tribes  designated  by  the  names  of 
rivers  which  have  their  mouths  on  the  western 
coast ;  in  the  north  of  Borneo,  Mr.  Brooke 
makes  mention  of    Dayak  tribes  under  the 
namea  of  Saiebu*  Sakairan,  Lundu,  Sibnuw, 
8bo«  established  on  the  rivers  which  bear  those 
names. — Wallaca  Malay  Jrchipelogo,   Vol.  I, 
pages    84   io   161.    Journal  of   the  Indian 
Archipelago,  No.  S,  Fthruarg   1849,  Vol.  III. 
p.Ul.    No.  6,i>.  865,  June  1848.     No.  4, 
aepi,    184»,   p.    557.     8t,   John'e   Indian 


of  Sumaira  and   Java  and  thence  by  the  ia- 

lands  of  Bali  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Florea,  the 

Servatty  islMuds,  Bands,  Amboyna,  Batcliiaii, 

Makian,  Tidoxe,  Ternate  and  Gilolo  to  Moity 

island.     Here  the  belt  is  broken   and  shifted 

200  miles  to  the  west,  to  north  Celebea,  fma 

which  it  passes  on  to  Siau  and  Sanxuir,  (o  the 

Philippine  iskinds,  along  tlie  eaatem  aide  of 

which  it  continues  in  a  ourving  tine  to  their 

northern  extremity.   From  the  extreme  eastern 

bend  of  this  belt  at  Banda,  for  1,000  miles,  to 

the  North  East  coast  of  New  Quinea,  ia  a  mmr 

volcanic  district.    But  there,  on  the  North 

East  Coast  of  New  Guinea,  another  volcMie 

belt  can  be  traced  through  New  Britain.  New 

Ireland,  and  the   Solomon   islanda  to  tbe  Isr- 

thest  eastern  limits  of  the  Archipelafeo.    The 

united  lengih  of  these  voloanio   belts  is  90 

degrees,  their  width  about  60  miks,  but.  lor 

about  two   hundred   roilea  on  either  aide  of 

them,  evidences  of  subterranean  action  are  to 

be  seen  in  recently  elevated  coral  rock  or  ia 

the  barrier  coral  reefs  whieh  indicate  reecat 

submergence.    In  some  part  or  other  «f  all 

the  line  earthquakes  are  feU  every  few  wseb 

or  months,   varying   from  a  alight  tremor  to 

great  movements  shaking  down  villagca  asd 

destroying  life  and  property,  and  aomeof  thsa 

devasiating  the  adjacent  lands.     In  Java,  ia 

1772,  the  volcano  of  Papaoodapng  waablova 

up  by  repeated  explosions  and  a  large  lake 

left  in  its  place«  In  Sumbawa  in  1815,  1S,000 

people  were  destroyed  by  the  great  arapliai 

of  Tomboro. 

Makian,  an  island  of  the  Molueoaa,  was  isat 
open  in  1646,  by  a  violent  eruption.  Oaths 
29th  December  1863,  it  a^ain  aoddeofy  bant 
forth  blowing  up  and  altering  iia  faca  mi 
deatroying  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabltaih 
and  sending  forth  such  quantitiea  of  ashes  si 
to  darken  the  air  at  Temata  forty  mhmUt 
and  destroying  almost  the  entire  oropa  of  tfcsft 
and  neighbouring  islands.  Java  has  neailf  4l 
volcanoes  active  or  estiaet,  nsaaj  of  1km 
with  volcanic  oonea,  and  averaging  10,0N  ftft 
high. 
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Samatrti  in  reference  to  its  extent,  bat  few  I  the  brash  tongued  loris,  whieh  an  found  no 


Toleanoea  and  a  oousiderable  portion  has 
probably  a  non- volcanic  origin.  Suroatm,  the 
uuoultivated  parte  of  Java  and  Celebes,  Borneo 
the  PhiU|>piuea  and  Near  Quinea  are  ail  forest 
oounUriea,  but  on  Timor  and  on  all  ibe  islands 
around  it  there  is  absolutely  no  forest,  and  this 
oharaotar  extends  to  Fiorea,  Sumbawa,  Lombok 
and  Bali. 

Mr.  Gkorge  Windsor  Earl,   in  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Physical  Geography  of  South  Eastern 
Asia  and  Attstralui,   (1855)   pointed  out  that 
the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  are 
eonnected  with   the  Asiatic   continent  by  a 
ahallow     sea,   and    that  a    similiir    shallow 
aea    connects    New    Guinea    and    all     the 
adjacent  islands  with    Australia,    these  last 
being  all  cliaracterized   by    the   presence  of 
marsupial  animals:  and, carrying  out  Mr.Earl's 
auggeation,    Mr.  Wallace  maintains  that  some 
to  the  islsnds  had  long  been  connected  with 
ibe  Asiatic  continent,  and  others  equally  long 
with  that  of  AustraliJ^  and  tliat  a  Hue  of  aepa- 
raiion   can  be  drawn  between  them,  and   he 
designates  the  Asiatic  portion,  Indo-Malayan 
and  the  Australian  division  Austro*  Malay  an. 
The  seas  between  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo 
are   so  ahallow  that  ships  find   anchorage  in 
any  part  of  it,  as  it  rarely  exceeds  forty  fa- 
thoms*    And  the  seaa  eastwards  to  the  Philip- 
pines  and  Java  rarely   exceed   one  huudrtd 
fathoaui. 

The  elephant  and  tapir  of  Sumatra  and  Bor- 
neo, the  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra  and  the  allied 


where  else  in  the  globe  and  all  these  pecnliaritiea 
are  found  in  the  islands  which  form  the  Aua« 
tro- Malayan  division  of  the  Archipelago* 
The  islands  eastward  from  Java  and  Borneo, 
form  a  part  of  a  previous  Australian  or  Pacific 
Continent,  although  some  of  them  may  never 
have  actually  been  joined  to  it. 

The  Aru  islands^  Mysol,  Waigyou  and  Jobie 
a^ree  with  New  Guinea  in  their  apeciea 
of  mammalia  and  birds  and  they  are  all  united 
to  New  Guinea  by  a  narrow  sea.  The  100 
fathom  line  around  New  Quinea  marka  the 
range  of  the  paradise  birds.  This  separation 
has  no  relation  to  their  geological  character. 

The  Indo    Malayan    and.   An stro- Malayan 
divisions,      hold     two     distinct     types      of 
the    human  race,   the  Malay  and  the  Papuan, 
who  differ    radirally   in   their  physical  mental 
and  moral   characters,  and    under  one  or  other 
of  these  two  forms,   as  types,  the   whole  of 
the   people  of   the   Eastern  Archipelago   and 
Pol)  nesia  can  be  classed,  and  the  line  separating 
these  two  types  comes  near  but  somewhat  east- 
ward  of    that  part  of  the  zoological  regions. 
This  easterly  jutting  of  the  Malay  line,  has 
been  caused  by   the   maritime  enterprise  and 
higher  civilization  of  the  Malay  races  who  have 
overrun  the  nearer  part  of  the   Austro-Malayan 
region  and  have  supplanted  the  original  inhabit- 
ants and  spread  much  of  their  language,  their 
domestic  inhabitants  and   their   customs    (ar 
over  th«  Pacific.     To  the  Malay  type  and  to 
the  Papuan  type,  respectively,  ail  the  people  of 
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apecies  of  Java,  (he  wild  cattle  of  Borneo  and    the  various  islands  can  be  grouped.     The  Asia 


the  kind  loujc  supposed  to  be  peciUiar  to  Java, 
are  now  all  known  to  inhabit  some  part  or 
other  of  Southern  Asia  ;  aiid,  of  the  birds  and 
insects,  every  family  and  every  genus  of  the 
groups  found  in  any  of  the  islands  occurs  also 
on  the  Asiatic  Continent  and  in  a  great  number 
of  oases  the  species  are  also  identical.  The 
great  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra  ami  Borneo, 
even  yet  resemble  in  their  natural  productions 
the  adjacent  parte  of  the  Continent  almost  as 
much  as  such  widely  separated  districts  could 
Jbe  expected  to  do,  even  if  they  formed  part 
of  the  Asiatic  Continent.  The  Philippine 
islands  agree  in  many  respects  with  Asia 
and  the  weatern  islands,  but  present  some 
anomslies. 

The  Eastern  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
Celebes  and  Ix>mbok  eastward,  exhibit  as  close 
a  resemblance  to  Australia  and  New  Guinea  as 
the  western  islands  do  to  Asia.  Australia  has 
no  apes,  monkeys,  cats,  tigers,  wolves,  bears, 
bjenaa,  no  deer,  or  antelopes,  sheep  or  oxen, 
no  elephant^  horse,  squirrel  or  rabbit.  In  lieu, 
it  baa  kangaroos,  opposums,  wambats  and  the 
duck  billed  palypns.  It  has  no  woodpecker 
or  pheasants  but  haS|  in  Hen,  the  mound  mak% 
tog  brush  turkeys,  honey  euckerSi  cockatoos, 


tic  races  include  the  Indo-Malay  and  all  have  a 
continental  origin,  while  the  Pacific  racea  in^ 
eluding  all  to  the  east  of  the  Malay  (except 
perhaps  some  in  the  northern  Pacific)  are  de- 
rived not  from  any  existing  continent  but 
from  lands  that  now  exist  or  have  recenil/ 
existed  in  the  Pacific   Ocean* 

The  varieties  of  animal  life  are  great,  some 
species  of  Actinia,  of  enormous  size,  occur  in 
the  China  seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
fish  live  wiihin  them.  Of  29  species  of  birds  in 
Borneo  and  21  in  Sumatra,  20  are  common  to 
both  islands.  Of  29  in  Borneo  and  27  in 
Java,  20  are  common  to  both  islands  ;  of  21 
of  Sumatra  and  27  of  Javai  11  are  common  to 
both  isUnds* 

The  Malay  of  Borneo,  firmly  believe  in 
ghosts.  If  a  man  die  or  be  killed,  thev 
are  afraid  to  pass  the  place. —  Wallace  i, 
fTcaiaee,  pp.  13  to  20,  161.  Journal  qf 
the  Indian  Archipelago^  No^  2  February 
1849,  p.  141,  VoL  III.  St.  Jokn's 
Indian  Jrehipelago,  VoL  II.  p.  265.  Qnaf 
Urly  Eeviewy  No.  222.  p.  497.  Marryafe 
Indian  ArcMpelayo,  p.  10.  JSarVe  Indian 
Archipelago,  p.  270.  See  Tawee  Tawee  Is< 
lands,    India  I    Kajaj    Katiow^    Jintawaoi 
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Orahg  tiaai ;  Maliy  Mindoro ;  Legetan  Is> 
kinds  ;  Soloo  A.rchtpelRgo  •  Kjfaii ;  Neir  Qui- 
nea  ;  Lndrone  Islands ;  Lairang;  Marco  Polo  ; 
•  Tie  8uln  Aehipelago,  is  that  chain  of  numer- 
ous tslands  vrhicif  stretch  across  from  the 
N.  IS.  point  of  Borneo  to  the  island  of  Min- 
tfsnuo.  Sooloo  [stand,  from  which  the  Archi- 
pelago is  named,  is  high  and  of  considerable 
extent,  bein}?  S5  miles  lon<;  and  from  5  to  10 
broad;  it  lies  in  lonie.  121^  E.  near  the 
centre  of  the  A^'h{pela{^o.  The  Mncassar 
Ineii  of  Celebes  determine  many  dispotes  by 
single  combat,  but  nerer  arenge  themselves  by 
personal  assassination.  On  the  contrary,  the 
8ulii  race  have  no  idea  of  putting  themselves 
on  a  fQOi\t\yi/fi\\\\  their  antagonist^  but  always 
attack  h!m  in  the  dark,  or  off  guard.  It 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  scrape  up  a 
more  infamous  race  than  the  Suln.  The  only 
Virtue  they  boast,  is  courage,  which,  unaccom- 
jpanied  with  principle,  is  at  best  but  negative, 
nud  in  this  instance  doubtful.  Houestv,  indus- 
try,  or  hospitality,  are  unknown  to  the  mass 
"of  them,  at  leasi  in  practice,  but  they  are  distin* 
guished  by  civil  dissensions,  treaciterous  assas- 
siniitionS,  vain«boastinv:,  theft,  laziness,  dirt, 
envy,  and  dissimulation,  or  rather  unconneceil 
falsehood.  The  Sulu  do  not,  like  the  mahome- 
dans  of  Hindostan,  confiue  their  women  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  mix  in  society  as  in  Europe. 

Negrito,     In  the  Philippines    are  a    black, 

woolly  haired  race    called  Negrito.     They  are 

of  small   dwarfed  stature,  4  feet  6  inches  to 

'4  feet  8  inches  high,  which  is  8  inches  less 

-than  the    Malays,  and  the  Papuans   are  taller 

#thnn  the  Maiavs.  The  hair  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Papuan,  and  many  net&roes  of  Afnca. 
*  Mindoro  island  lies  immediately  adji- 
cent  10  the  south-west  coast  of  Luzon^  being 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait :  the  Negri- 
to race  who  are  residing  there  are  congregated 

-in  a  mountainous  district,  called  Cengan,  where 
they  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Mangui- 
anes,  or  wild  tribes  of  tlie  brown  rac,  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  although  very  little 
intercourse  subsists  between  them ;  so  that 
here,  at  least,  the  system  of  sacrificing  a  neigh- 
bour, to  avenge  the  death  of  one  of  their  own 
tribe,  seems  to  have  been  abaadoned.  The 
Mindoro  Sea  is  bounded  on  the   south-west 

'  side  by  the  north-east  coast  of  Borneo.  It  is 
much  resorted  to  by  British  sperm  whalers 
who  obtain  entire  cargoes  there.  Mindoro 
Strait  is  27  to  33  miles  wide*  The  Mangui' 
aws  areamdd  and  ill  used  people,  but  so  little 
advanced  in  eivilizatioi*,  that  European  visi- 

'  tors,  who  have  not  bad  opportunities  of  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  Bangano,  otten 

'  leave  the  island  with  the  impression,  that  they 

'  are  only  a  more  savage  variety  of  the  same 
racer,— ^art.po^^*  I38f,  137,  32§. 


Magiiidanao  liland.  The  people  use  (ha 
alphabet  of  the  Tagali  naiton,  of  the  great 
island  of  Lucon. 

The  Ladrones  or  pirates  of  the  Esstetn 
Archipelas^o  consist  wholly  of  the  inhabitasti 
«)f  the  free  mahoraedan  states  in  Suouitra, 
Linvin,  Borneo,  Magin^nnao  and  Sulu. 

Mindanao^  is  in  lat.  5**  39  N.,  loiifc.  \%b^ 
18  E.  The  interior  of  this  large  island  is 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  many  small  tribes  of 
Papuans,  but  those  otdy  who  reside  sen?  the 
north  coast,  where  there  are  several  Spanish 
settlements,  are  known  to  Europeans.  Tse 
diief  tribes  of  the  north  are  called  respeetiwly 
Dtimago,  Tagnb'dny,  Malano,  and  Manabo, 
but  very  little  is  known  concernhig  them,  ex- 
cept that,  in  common  with  the  other  monnUin 
Papuans  of  Mindanao,  they  are  oomparatWely 
inoffensive.— i&rtriV  /4rek*pelctgo, 

Lom6ok,  the  rajah  of  Lombok  has  the  tilb 
of  Anak  Agon^?,  which  means  "son  of  heaven" 
The  indigenes  are  called  ^*  Sassak."  The  p^o* 
pie  of  Lombok  believe  that  some  men  can  tani 
thejQselves  into  cmcodiles,  which  trahsforiaa* 
tion  they  adopt  in  order  to  devour  their  eoe^ 
mies.  The  Sassak  are  a  Malay  race,  hardly 
differinif  from  those  of  Malacca  or  Borneo  ami 
have  been  converted  to  mahomeftanism.  Biit 
the  ruling  race  are  brahininieal  and  from  Bali. 
The  men  are  jealous  an<<  strict  with  llieir 
wives,  infidelity  is  punished  by  the  cftuple 
being  tie<l  back  to  back  anil  thrown  into  ib< 
sea,  where  crocodiles  devour  the  bodies.  Kren 
a  married  woman  accepting  a  flower  or  betel 
from  a  stranger  has  been  punished  by  death 
with  the  kris,  and  any  one  found  without  leara 
within  the  grounds  of  a  house  is  krisrd  and 
his  body  thrown  out  to  the  street.  The 
people  frequently  do  a-mok  but  it  seems  to 
be  deliberattly  done.  On  one  occasioi>,  a 
person  doing  a*mok  killed  seventeen  people 
before  he  could  be  killed.  In  war,  a  whole  regi- 
ment will  agree  to  a-mok,  and  then  run  on  with 
such  desperate  resolution  as  to  be  very  fonni* 
dable  to  men  l«-ss  excited  than  themsclv«.— 
Waflaee,  Vol  I.  pp.  73.161,  174. 

GelebfS  hlandf  in  configuration,  has  beeii cob • 
pared  to  a  s'.nr  fish,  from  which  the  radiating 
limbs  on  otie  side  have  been  removed  ;  and  this 
very  singular  form  also  distinguishes  Qtl*io,  an 
island  not  far  distant  from  it  to  the  eastward. 
Its  salubrious  climate  restores  to  health  oon- 
stitutions  impaired  by  residence  on  the  manbf 
plains  of  the  less  elevated  regions  of  Icdia* 
Celebes  occupies  the  centra  of  the  tropical  toM, 
and  lies  in  the  Molucca  sea.  Its  length  tad 
breadth  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  beinft  ««- 
posed  of  four  peninsulas,  with  an  area  of  357^ 
miles.  Its  coast  presents  a  great  number  of 
bays,  gulfs,  and  capes  of  eocentrio  outlia^ 
The  surface  is  lofty,  with  considerable  tf^» 
and  towards  the  north  are  several  acthc  Tok** 
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noes.  Some  of  the  mountains  rise  eevfn 
thottitanii  feet  nbove  the  level  of  the  sea 
iisii-tlly  with  rounfi  or  flat  tops*  Though 
a  mountainens  island,  Cflebes  presents  along 
the  borders  of  the  sea  wide  plains  co- 
%-»-rfd  with  verdnre  and  beautiful  vallev% 
rome  of  which  encl^ee  roa$(nificent  ba**ins  of 
limpi't  watt'r,  raised  on  a  smooth  plateau  encir- 
cled by  a  rim  of  low  hills.  Thick  forests  cov^r 
the  hilh  and  large  tracts  of  the  level  oountry 
trith  o»k?,  maples,  sycamores,  cedars,  teak* 
trees,  and  the  upas.  Celebes  is  less  populous 
ill  proportion  to  its  extent,  than  many  other 
island  of  the  Archipelago.  Klabat  ift  a  coni- 
cal voleanio  niountatn,  rising  6,500  feet 
nliove  the  sea  in  the  northern  peninsula  of 
(his  island:  the  two  southern  prongs  of 
this  island  form  the  gulph  of  Honi,  which 
stretches  three  degrees  northward  into  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Its  entrance  is  abfut 
eighty  miles  Wi'le,  but  narrows  to  thirty 
miles/ till  at  its  heatl  it  again  expands  to  forty- 
five  miles.  Celebes,  on  its  eastern  coast,  is 
fronted  by  islands,  and  many  islands  are  scat- 
tered over  the  bay%  of  Tolo  and  Tomini,  or 
Goonong  Telia.  Oelebes,  on  its  north  coast, 
is  in  general  hliih,  bold  land.  Its  extreme 
point  is  called  Cape  Coffin,  and  the  whole 
of  the  islands  that  stretdi  from  it  to  Menado 
liay  are  sometimes  Chlled  Banca  islands. 
*Jhe  tongue  of  land  in  the  north  of  Celebes, 
Icnown    administrativelv    under   the  name  of 

• 

the  Dutch  residency  of  Menado,  com  pre- 
bends all  the  northern  extent  of  the  island, 
from  the  bny  of  Palos  in  the  west,  to 
the  cape  of  TaltHbo  in  the  CHSt,  and  comprises 
the  great  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  of  Gunong- 
Tcllo,  which  stretches  in  a  westerly  direction 
between  the  two  peninsulas.  The  Dutch  re- 
sidency of  iMenado  includes  under  its  juris- 
fliction    the  whole  federative   states  of  Mina- 


pled,  the  Bif inahassa  confederation  )n*tlie 'north' 
of  Celebes  counts  286  villages  ;  the  priiiripal: 
districts  are  'Jondnno,  Langoang,  Kakes, 
Temebon,  SoncU'r,  Kawakkoang,  Tompasse^ 
Amurang,  B(dang  and  Kema.  They  are  all 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment ;  the  Resident  and  three  other  Eu- 
ropean civil  employes,  assisted  by  an  indeier-^ 
miuate  number  of  native  functionaries,  admi- 
nister the  government.  The  resident  is  uuder 
the  orders  of  the  goventor  of  the  Moluccas,, 
the  head  quarters  of  which  is  Amboyna. 
dHUgir,  and  the  numerous  islands'  of  thi» 
group  occupy  a  superficies  of  13  squam 
leagues ;  the  Talaut  and  the  Meangis  islands 
united  are  18  square  leagues  ;  these  Archipe** 
lagos,  formerly  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
sultan  of  Ternate,  now  make  part  of  the 
residency  of  Menado. 

Sc.veiu I  extinct  volcanoes,  and  some  still  in 
full  action,  are  found  in  the  Snfigir  group  ;  the 
devastations  which  th^y  commit  from  time  tof 
time  have  often  l>een  fatal  to  the  inhabitants^ 
The  eruption  of  Duwana,  in  1808,  completely 
annihilated  the  village  of  TagaUndo,  destroyed 
all  the  surrounding  forests,  and  suddenly  de-i 
prived  the  inhatiitants  of  all  means  of  liveli- 
hood, by  the  destruction  of  their  fields*  Th<^ 
Gunong-api  causes  numerous  ravagtes  in  thcl 
island  of  Sjauw  ;  its  penk,  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  forms  the  culminating 
point  of  this  group  Gunonv-api  covers  witljf 
its  base  all  the  northern  part  of  Sangir-besar  i 
this  %'olcano  has  not  bren  active  since  1812; 
when  the  torrents  of  lava  destroyed  the  extend 
sive  forests  of  cocoanut  trees  with  which  thi^ 
part  of  the  island  was  covered,  and  caused  the 
death  of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  These  is- 
lands furnish  more  than  twenty-five  kinds  of 
wood  suited. for  building  and  furniiure.  Two 
harbours,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  exist  in  the 


hassa  ;  the  small  kingdom  of  the  northern  .  larger  Sangir,  one  in  the  Bay  of  Taruna,  the 
coast;  1  he  very  extensive  districts  in  the  west  other,  called  Midelu.  on  the  eastern  side.-*— 
part  of  the  peiiini^ula,  where  Government  exer-  As  will  have  been  seen  from  the  above,  Celebes 
cise  sway,  besides  the  islands  of  Sangir  and  '  consists  of  a  small  irregular  centra]  area,  with 
Talaut  to  the  north,  as  well  as  the  lesser  island  j  four  long  peninsulas.  The  two  on  the  south 
of  the  west  coast  and  the  large  gulf  of  Tomini.  arc  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Boni ;  in  the  S. 
The   population   is   composed  of  native  chns-    W.  peninsula,  two  languages  are  spoken,  the 

<*  Man^skasa"  or  "  Manokasara,"  and  (of  which 
word  the  Netherlaud  capital  Mara&sar  is  only 
a  corruption  of  the  Dutch),  and  the  "  Wugi" 
or  **  Bugi"  which  originally  was  more  parti- 
cularly   limited   to   the   coast  of  the  Gulf  of 


tinn%  Malays,  and    Chinese.     In   1840  there 
were  reckoued  in  Minahassa  .* — 


Natives 78,700 

CJhristians., 5.687 

Mahiys^. 3,875 

Chinese 510 

free  Slaves 500 


The  districts  of 

Gorontalo.  50,000 
Sangir  &  Talaut 

islands 40,000 


Total...  178,272 

*Withont  taking  into  account  the  number 
of  the  Alfoura  population  of  the  interior, 
/ffhich  catinot  be  very  considerable,  seeing  that 
the  elevated  and  woody  parts  of  Kayeli,  To- 
tnHja  ahd  To-meiku  appear  to  be  thinly  peo-j  UinahasM  is  in  the  northern  extremity,  of  Ce^ 


BouL  North  of  Macassar,  in  the  most  we^ 
tern  part  of  the  island,  is  another  people,  the 
'*  Mandhar,'*  who  speak  a  third  language* 
Oil  the  island  of  Butoa,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  peninsula,  east  of  the  guff 
of  Boni,  a  fourth  tongue  is  spokeo.  In  the 
northern  peninsula  afe  the  people  speaking  the 
*'  Gorontalo"   and  the  '*  Menado'^  language^. 
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lebes.  In  the  interior  are  a  people  whom 
the  coast  tribes  call  Turaju,  who  are  said  to 
he  caniiibalSy  and  head  hunters.  This  was 
stated  many  years  a^o  by  Dr.  Crawfurd,  who 
says  (Vol.  i.  p.  243)  **  some'^or  the  sarages 
of  Borneo  destroy  their  prisoners  and  devour 
their  flesh.  One  nation  of  Sumatra  acquaint- 
ed wiih  the  art  of  writing  and  possessed 
of  bookfy  are  well  known  to  be  cannibals. 
Among  other  tribes,  the  akulls  of  enemies 
are  held  as  trophies  round  their  habita- 
tions. Among  the  people  of  Celebes,  when 
an  enemy  falls  wounded  on  some  ocoasions, 
they  actually  devour  hie  heart,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  warrior  of  note  who  at  some  time  or 
other  has  not  partaken  of  the  horrid  repast. 
Dr.  Crawfurd  had  seen  several  who  had  done 
ao,  and  one  person  told  him  it  did  not  differ  in 
taste  from  the  offal  of  a  goat  or  buffalo/'  Ma- 
cassar is  the  mobt  notorious  place  in  the  iUs- 
tern  Archipelago  for  the  Bug^  people  to  run 
a*mok.  On  the  average  one  or  two  occur  in  the 
month.  It  is  in  fnct  amongst  the  natives  of  Cele- 
bes, the  national  mode  of  committing  suicide, 
and  is  therefore  the  fashionable  mode  of  eseap* 
ing  difficulties.  Ten  or  twenty  persona  are 
aometiines  killed  and  wounded  at  one  of  the 
a-mok.  Stabbing  and  killing  at  all  he  meets, 
the  a-mok  runner  is  at  last  overpowered  and 
dies  ill  all  the  eicitement  of  battle.  It  is  a 
delirioua  intoxication,  a  temporary  madness, 
absorbing  every  thought  and  action.  Ma- 
cassar men  is  a  common  name  of  the  Bugi 
noe.  The  Macassar  people  were  taught 
mahomedanism  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
^ntury,  but  the  Portuguese  arrived  A.  D. 
1525,  and  they  embraced  Christianity.  The 
Bugi  are  now  the  great  navigators  and  traders 
pf  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wrstem  monsoon,  they  go  in  great 
liumbers  to  the  Arru  islands,  which  is  the 
principal  rendezvous  for  the  people  of  Ceram, 
Goram,  the  Ki  islands,  Tenimlier,  Babs, 
jknd  of  the  adjacent  coast  of.  New  Guinea,  a 
distance  from  Macassar  of  upwnrds  of  1,000 
jniles.  They  carry  English  calicos,  cotton 
goods  of  their  own  manufacture,  Chinese  gong>, 
.and  arrack,  and  the  return  cargoes  are  tortoise- 
shell,  mother  of  pearl  shell,  pearls,  birds  of 
paradise,  and  tripang,  the  Malay  term  fur  all 
'kinds  of  HolothmiA  or  Sea  Cucumbers.  Of 
.tripang  alone,  about  14,000  piculs  are  yearly 
shipped  from  Macassar,  of  a  value  of  600,000 
dollars,  or  £150,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  value  of  i^oods  carried  by  the  Bugi  to 
the  Arro  islands  from  Macaesar  alone  is  80,000 
dollars,  or  200,000  guilders,  and  of  those 
-taken  to  the  Arru  group  from  other  places 
^0,000  dollars,  or  50,000  guilders.— The 
Bugi  are  the  most  enterprising  race  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Although  they  bear 
jope .  parsoasl    i€se«ibla&oe  to  the  tfilajs. 


arising  probably  from  a  common  origia,  is 
every  quality  but  courage,  they  are  estsntisU| 
different.  Exposed  to  the  same  tsmptstioai, 
and  moat  skilful  and  adventurous  navigston, 
they  have  never  adopted  the  oceapatioa  of 
piracy,  but  abhor  and  resist  it,  and  defend 
themselves  against  the  Malay  prabns  with  the 
most  heroic  and  desperate  valour  wheserer 
they  are  attacked,  proceeding,  if  overpowered, 
to  blow  up  their  vessels  rather  than  submit. 
The  poorest  of  these  hardly  islanders  is  as  im« 
patient  of  a  blow  as  a  European  geatiefflsn; 
and  it  is  permitted  to  any  one  to  avsaj^  sa 
sffront  by  the  death  of  the  person  who  offenit* 
A  more  than  Spartan  training  is  beetowed  oa 
children.  The  boys  at  the  age  of  five  or  six 
sre  removed  from  their  parents,  lest  they  should 
be  made  effeminate  by  indulgence,  and  they 
are  not  restored  to  their  family  until  they  an 
of  an  age  to  marry.  They  are  the  Phoeniciifll 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  there  it  sot  a 
coast  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Austn« 
lian  continent  to  the  Malay  peninsula  when 
their  ships  are  not  habitually  seen,  Theae 
adventurers  leave  their  country  in  the  bef^in- 
ning  of  the  eastern  monsoon  on  a  indva^ 
voyage,  and  proceed  westward  until  they 
reach  Singapore.  With  vessels  of  peculisr 
builtl,  of  from  forty  to  fifty  tons  burthen,  they 
conduct  almost  the  whole  carrying  trade  of 
the  Archipelago.  They  own  at  least  1.000 
ships,  the  outward  cargoes  consisting  of  cottoa 
cloths,  fEold  dust,  edible  bird's  nests,  tortoise 
shell,  tripang  or  sea  slugs  for  Chinese  epicares, 
scented  woods,  coffee,  and  rice  ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  jealous  and  restrictive  policy  of  the  Dotdi, 
they  have  greatly  contributed  to  diffuse  British 
manufactures  throui^hout  the  islands  of  ths 
Eastern  Seas.  Kilwaru  is  the  metropolb 
of  the  Bugi  traders  lo  the  east.  It  ia  a  men 
sand  bank,  lying  between  Coram  Laut  asd 
Kissa  and  offers  good  anchorage  in  both  moa- 
sooQs.  From  the  earliest  times  they  ha?e  besa 
accustomed  to  buy  horses  at  Gorootolo  io 
Celebes,  and  kill  them  to  eat.  The  natural 
wealth  of  Celebes  is  diversified  and  abundant* 
Besides  timber  and  ot  her  trees  noticed  iaita 
forests,  are  found  palms  of  various  Vfffs»t 
ebony,  odoriferous  sandal,  dye  woods,  arees, 
banyan,  and  bambooa  olten  forty  feet  high  and 
three  in  diameter.  8t,  John's  hdi^  Ar* 
chipelofo,  Vol.  L  p,  352,  353  Raffle's Sidsni 
of  J&va,  VoL  I.  p.  57.  Baffle's  Meamnj  t^ 
67,263.264;  Journal  of  the  Indim  Jni^ 
lago.  No.  IV,  Sept,  1849,  p.  5&3;  3,  Taai- 
mineky  Coup  d,  (Eil  iur  lee  Paeeeeeieme  Ntfi^ 
landadsei,  Fo/.  Ill./^p.  86,86,S7;  Prikhad, 
Phye.  Bui.  ManJtind,  VoL  L  p.  452;  JBentf 
and  Celehee.  Mnndy,  Vol.  1.  jf,  4,883,114,' 
Hogendrcpt  Coup  d,  (Eil ;  Brooke^  Jem^i 
Heylyn,  Ooemography^  9 1 9,  WaUaee  Md^ 
Arckitelege  16, 16L  MeVnUe  ie  On^ 
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Moniteur  de$  Indes  OrisHUtlei,  Temminekt 
Coup  de  (EU  turies  Posseeaiana  Neerhmdmnet^ 
iii.  81.  Horaburgh.  Journ,  Ind.  Arok, 
fur  Dee.  1850,  page  764.  Bikmort*^  Travels 
in  the  Archipelago,  pp.  97,  »9,  101,  879. 
Quarterlg  Review,  No.  222,  p.  502.  Wallace, 
Malag  Archipelago,  J.  174,  IL  63,64. 

The  papuiatiou  of  CSelebes  was  estimatod  b^ 
Mr.  Crawfurd  at  900,^00 ;  if  it  were  as  well 
peoplfd  as  Java,  it  would  number  14,000,000 
inhabitants. — (Qmtrierlp  Review,  No.  222,  p, 
503.)  But  at  presentt  acoording  to  St.  John 
(i.  p.  351),  it  does  nut  exceed  1,104,000  peo' 


tape,  were  exhibited  «t  tlie  Exhibition  of  J  862. 
It  produces  teak.     The  people  of  Minahaeea, 
in  ttoe  north-east  part  of  Celebes,  differ  much 
Irom  all  the  other   people  in  the  Archipelago. 
They  are  of  a  light  brown  or  yellow  tint,  often 
approaching  the  fairness  of  a  £aropean>  of  a 
raUier  short  stature,  stout  and  well  made,  of 
en  open  and  pleasing    eoimtenance,    but  dis- 
ligum),  as  age  advances,  with  projecting  cheek 
bones,  and  with   the  usual  long,  straight,  jet 
black  hair  of  the    Malays.     The  coast  people, 
-where  there  has  hpcn  iotermiature,  are  coarse ; 
but  in  inland  villages,  where  the  race  is  pure, 
lH>th  men  and  women  are  remarkably  handsome. 
They  are  quiet  and  gentle,  submiasive  to  au« 
ihority,   and  are  easily   induced  to  learn  and 
adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life ;  they  seem 
capable  of  acquiring  a  considerable  amonot  of 
intellectnal  education,  and  they  are  clever  me- 
t^haiiics.     Up  to  the  early  part   of  the    19th 
century,  up  to  1 822,  this  people  lived  in  tribes 
each  under  its  own  chief,  always  at  war  with 
each  other,  speaking  different  languages,  unin* 
telligible  to   each  other.       Tliey   built   their 
houses  on  lofty  posts,  to  protect  themselves, 
ibry  were  head-hunters   like  the  Dyak  of  Bor. 
neo,  and  were  said  to  be  cannibals.     Human 
skulls  were  the  great  ornaments  of  a  chiefs 
honse,  and  jvhen  a  chief  died,  two  skulls  ol 
nn  enemy,  or  failing  tbat^  of  bis  slaves,  were 
l>]aced  at  his  grave,  and  they  worshipped  dei- 
ties ill  the  mountain,  the  torrent,  the  lake,  and 
certain  trees  and  birdS|  and  wore  only  a  strip 
of  bark.    In  18i9,  the  introduction  of  coflfee 
planting  and  a  settled  Government  altered  all 
that,  and  the  people,     though  still  speaking 
different  toagues,   are  bow  the  best  clothed, 
best  housed,  best  fed  and  best  educated  in  the 
Archipelago.     Much  of  this  haa  been  due  to 
the  tractable  nature  of  this  people,  for.  near 
llenado  is  a  raoe  called  Bantek,  strong,  but 
iniractable,    who  hava    hitherto    reaisted    all 
efforts  to  improve  them.    There  are  some  of 
the  less  civilized  tribes  which  have  semi-Papuan 
featnrss  and  hair ;  while  in  some  villages,  the 
true   Celebes  or  Bugi  ^ysiognomy  pre^s. 
Tbe  plateiMi  of  Tondano  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
people  ntariy  ^8  whitfi  as  tiie  Chinese,  and  with 


very  pleasing  eeitai-European  features.  The 
people  of  Siau  and  Senguir  much  resemble 
these,  and  Mr.  Wallace  believes  them  to  he 
immigrants  probably  from  some  of  the  islands 
of  North  PoJyn^ia.  The  Papuan  type  will  re- 
present ilie  remnant  of  the  aborigines.  The 
languages  contain  a  Celebes-Malay  element, 
and  a  Papuan  element,  along  with  some  radical 
peculiarities  derived  from  the  8iau  and  Sanguir 
islands  further  north,  and  therefore  probably 
derived    from   the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sumhawa,  one  of  the  three  peoples  speaking 
distinct  languages  current  in  the  island  of  Sum- 


pie.    Its  cotton  tape^  silk  tape  and  embrcHdered    bawa  are    the  Bima.    Their  alphabet,    once 


distinct,  has  been  displaced  by   that  of    the 
Celebes. 

The  Orang  Laut^  or  sea^people,  who  artt 
similar  in  theic  habits  to  the  Bajoi  found 
upon  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Celebes, 
Ihouffh  belonging  to  it,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
inhabit  the  island,  for  they  live  entirely  in  their 
little  prahus,  and  wander  about  the  coasts. 
They  subsist  principally  by  fishing  end  it  is  said 
that  they  are  always  ready  to  give  information 
to  the  piratical  rovers.  Qtiarierly  Review, 
p.  22%,  508.  Frofeaeor  Bthnor^'s  Travels, 
pp.  iOl  to  378.  Craw/urd*9  Dictionary 
of  the  Archipelago,  Vol  i.  p  24i,  St.  Johm*» 
Ittdian  Archipelago,  Vol.  i.  l>.  851,  Wallace*9 
Malay  Archipelago,  Vol.  i.  p.  17&.  Horo^ 
hurgh»  Temminck,  Coup  d'GSil  eur  lees 
Poeaessione  Neeriandaitee  iii,  6,  quoted  in 
Joum.  Indian  Archipelago  for.  Dee.  1850, 
p.  7C4.  See  Tnlour  or  Salibaboo  Islands^ 
Serangaui  Islands. 

Bouro  Island,  is  one  of  the  Moluccas,  Fort 
Defence,  being  in  Lat.  8"  221'  S.  Long.  127''' 
4'  E.  in  Lat.  3°  6'  S.  Long,  125*^  67'  E. 
and  is  about  two  hundred  miles  in  drcumfer* 
ence.  The  island  is  high  and  has  a  semi-cir- 
cuUr  mountain  on  its  N*  W.  part*  Bouro  has 
two  races,  tbe  larger  number  are  Malays  of  the 
Celebes  type,  often  exactly  similar  to  the 
Toroorn  people  of  East  Celebes,  who  are  settled 
in  Batchisn, .  but  the  other  race  resemble  the 
Alfura  of  Ceram.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
tants  are  a  comparatively  fi^ir  people,  very 
closely  resembling  tbe  natives  of  Amboyna. 

Temale  is  merely  a  high  volcano,  with  its 
base  beneath  the  ocean.  Its  drcomferenoe 
around  its  thore  is  six  miles  and  its  height  ie 
5,400  miles.  Severe  and  destructive  eruptiona 
took  place  in  1608,  1635,  1653.  1673  and 
next  on  the  26th  February  1888,  then  on  the 
85th  March  1889  and  on  8nd  Febrnaiy  1840U 
In  that  of  1678,  a  considerable  quantity  of  aahea 
wss  carried  to  Amboyna.  In  that  of  2nd 
Febmary  1840,  for  fifteen  hours,  the  solid  ground 
rolled  like  the  sea,  but  the  heaviest  g^und 
wave  was  at  10  a*  m.  of  tbe  16  th  Febraajr}^ 
and  the  people  then  took  (o  their  boati^  la 
this  inter?al  if  ere  groat  eruption  t^faehee  and  hpt 
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ttonos  which  fell  like  hail.    Lava  poured  froiD 
the  crater  into  the  aea.     For  ten  days,  clouda 
of  black   smoke  poured  out.     About  midnight 
of  the  1 4th,  the  shocks  were  more  vtoient,  and 
before  half  past  three   A.  M*  everj  bouse  was 
levelled.     Fissures  formed    in  the  earth  out  of 
which  hot  water  rose  for  a  moment  and  then 
the  earth  closed  again  to  re-open  at  another 
place.     Its  population  m  18(^5  was  9,000.— 
The  tower  part  of  the  mountain  behind  the 
town  is   cohered  with  fruit  trees  and  hundreds 
of   men  women  and    children    go    daily  to 
the  mountain  to  bring    in  fruit,  the  Durian 
and  Mango,  Lansat,  Mangusteen.    When  Drake 
visited  Teroate  in  A«  D.  1579  the  Portuguese 
had  been  diiven  out  of  the  island  by  the  sultan, 
Ternate  w4th  'Batehian  constitutes  the  ancient 
liioluccas.     In   the  last   great  earthquake  of 
1840    nearly    every    house     was    destroyed. 
The  people  are  of  three  well   marked  races, 
the  Ternate  Malay,  the  Orang  Sirani  and  the 
Dutch.    The  first  are  the  descendants  lof  the 
intruding  Malay  who  drove  out  the  indigenes 
<wbo  were  no  doubt  the  aame  as  those  of  the 
adjacent  mainlaud   of  Oillolo)  and  established 
a  monarchy,  their  language  is  quite  •unintelligible. 
The   Sirani  are  the  Christian   descendants  of 
Portuguese.     Tertiate  town  ie  at  the  foot  of  the 
uountains.    Teri»ate,  Tidore,  Motir  ami  Makian 
are  only  cones  standing  on  the  same  great  Assure 
of  thc'carth.    Bikmore^  306-312.— ^a^/aee,  I. 
800,311. 

Makian  is  an  island  -^Q  miles  ^om  T«rnale 
eonslsting  ef  a  single  grand  volcano*  In 
164A  there  was  a  violent  eruption,  which 
•blew  up  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain,  leaving 
a  truiicated  jagged  summit,  and  vast  gloomy 
€rater  valley.  It  was  said  to  have  been  as 
lofty  as  Ti<iore  i)efore  this  calamity.  On  the  ^th 


but  they  are  quite  aa  light  in  colour  as  th 
Malays.  They  are  an  industrious  and  eater- 
prising  raoe,  cultivating  rice  and  vegetableB 
and  indefatigable  in  their  aearch  after  game, 
fish,  tripang,  pearls,  and  tortoise  shell. 

Boaru  ulaud  has  a  shorter,  round  faced  peo« 
pie,  with  a  Malay  physiognomy,  who  m»y  have 
come  from  Celebea,  by  way  of  the  Sulu  isiaads, 
and  a  taller  bearded  nioe  resembling  thai  of 
Ceram. 

Ike  Alfuro  seem  to  have  affinities  with 
the  Tagala  race  of  the  Philippines^  through  Ihs 
Sanguir  islanders. 

ji  PopsMii  or  Timorese  is  darker  sad  Us 
more  frisly  hair  than  the  Polyaesiaa  New 
Zealander  or  Otaheitan,  but  their  (eatureaare 
almost  identical. 

Mr.  Wallace  (ii.  250)  believes  that  the  nu* 
merous  intermediate  forms  which  occur  amoaj^ 
the  countless  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  not  merely 
the  reault  of  an  intermixture  of  these  races  but 
are  to  some  extent  truly  intermediate  or  tratui* 
tioual  and  that  the  brown  aud  the  black,  the 
Papuan,  the  natives  of  Gilolo  and  Ceram,  the 
Fijiyan,  the  native  inhalntants  of  the  Saad- 
wich  islands  and  thoae  of  New  Zealand  are 
all  varying  forma  of  one  great  Oceanic  or  Poly* 
nesian  race.  Professor  Huxley,  however,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Papuana  are  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Negroes  of  Africa  than  to  any  other 
race* 

The  whole  of  the  great  island  of  New  Guiaea 
the  Keand  Aru  islands,  with  M>aol,  Sahrathr, 
and  Waigyou  arc  inhabited  almoat  exelnsitrdy 
by  the  typical  Papuan,  and  the  aane  Pspuaa 
race .  extends  over  the  islands  East  of  New 
Guinea  as  far  as  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  people 
on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  are  in  some  placts 
mixed  with  the  browner  races  of  Mduccas.-- 


December  1862,  another  eruption  of  the  vaat  I  ITa^Zoce,  Vol.  ii.  p».  250,  27  7. 


mountain  took  place  in  which  all  the  villages 
and  «i-ops  were  destroyed  and  msny  of  the  inha- 
bitants killed.  The  aand-  and  asiies  fuli  so  far 
that  crops  50  miles  oiF  at  Ternate  were  des- 
tiDyed  and  it  was  so  dark  at  Ternate  that  lamps 
had  to  be  lighted  at  noon« — Wallace* 


of  Timor,  are  very  remarkable  as  possessing 
H  handsome  raoe,  with  good  features,  resembling 
in  many  characteristics,  the  race  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  the  hindoo  or  Arab  with  the  Malay. 
They  are  certainly  distinct  from  the  Tinnorese 
or  Papuan  race  and  must  be  classed  in  the 
'Western  rather  than  the  Eastern  divisica  of 
the  Archipelago. —  Wallace^  Vol,\\.  p,  277. 

Gihlo  ;  Oeram. — The  northern  peninsula  of 
Gilolo,  aiid  the  great  island  of  Ceram  are  inhabited 
t)y  the  Alfura  of  Sehoeand  Galela.  These  peo- 
ple are  quite  distinct  from  the  Malays  and  almost 
equally  so  horn  the  Papuans.  They  are  tall 
and  well  made,  with  Papuan  features  and  curly 
hair.    They    axe     bearded  jind  hairy  limbed. 


In  the  typical  Papuan,  the  colour  of  tfae 
body  somewhat  varies  :  generally  it  is  a  deep 
sooty  brown  or  black,  somewhat  approaching  b«t 
never  quite  equalling  the  jet  black  of  some  negre 
races,  Irat  it  is  occasionallj  a  dusky  brova. 
The  hair  is  harsh,   dry  aud    frixly,  gro«ki$ 


8avn   and  BoiU,  small  islands  to  the  west    in  little  tufts  or  curls,  which  in  yootb  are  veir 


abort  and  compact,  but  afterwards  grow  oat  to 
a  eonsiderable  length  forming  the  compad 
frizaled  mop,  which  is  the  Papuans'  pride  wd 
glory.  The  face  has  a  board  of  the  taat 
frilly  hair  end  the  arms,  lega  and  braast  asa 
also  more  or  less  clothed  witb  hair  of  a  ^inultf 
kind.  In  stature,  the  Papuan  is  aupoior  to  lift 
Malay,  and  the  equal  or  auperior  of  the  avaia^ 
European.  The  legs  are  long  and  tUaasi 
the  hands  and  feet  larger  than  those  ef  ^ 
Malay.  The  face  is  somewhat  el<ngata<»ti^ 
forehead  Aattish^  the  brows  very  piuaiiM^i 
the  nose  is  large,  rather  arched  andhi^i'fe 
base  thick,  the  nostrils  broad  with  tfaei!p>^ 
hiddeui  owing  to  tho  t^'p   of  tl^e  mc^V 
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elongaUd,  The  moatb  is  large,  the  Tips  thick 
and  protuberant,  he  is  iropalsive  and  demon- 
•trati?e  in  speech  and  action^  his  emotions  and 
passions  express  themselves  in  shcMits  and  laugh- 
ter, ill  yells  and  frantic  leapings.  Women  and 
children  tske  their  share  in  every  discussion. 
The  Papuan  has  much  vital  energy  ?  In  the 
Moluccas,  Papuan  staves  are  often  promot- 
ed to  plsces  of  considerable  trust.  He  deco- 
rates his  canoe,  his  house,  his  domestic  utenstis 
with  elaborate  carving.  They  aiB  often  violent 
and  cruel  totvards  their  children.  The  Papuan 
is  black  skinned,  friely  haired,  bearded  and 
bairy  bodied,  long  faced,  has  a  large  and 
prominent  nose,  and  projecting  eyebrows,  bold, 
iropetuouSf  exciteable  and  noisy,  joyous  langh- 
ter  loving  and  displays .  his  emotions,  if 
the  tid&  of  European  civilization  turn  to* 
Wards  N.  Guinea,  the  Papuan  like  the  true 
Polynesian  of  the  farthest  isles  of  the  Pacific 
will  no  doubt  become  extinct.  A  warlike  and 
energetic  people  who  will  not  submit  to 
national  dependence  or  to  domestic  servitude 
must  disappear  before  the  white  man.'-^ 
A  race  identical  in  all  its  chief  features 
with  the  Papuan,  is  found  in  all  the  islands 
aa  far  east  as  the  Fiji. 

Mysol  and  Waigyou  are  Papuan  mixed 
partly  from  Gilolo,  partly  from  New  Ouinea 
Paradisea  rubra,  the  rare  red  psradise  bird,  and 
Ptilonopus  pulchellus  a  lovely  little  dove  occur 

liere. 

Alfura,  is  written  Alfora,  Alafora,  Arafura 
and  Halafora,  and  according  to  Mr,  Crawfurd  it 
is  from  the  Arabic  al  and  fora.  Mr.  fitkmore 
snys  that  those  of  Ceram  had  crisp  but  not 
Tvoolly  hair  like  the  Papuans,  and  he  r&« 
Kards  them  as  a  division  of  the  Malay.  He 
states  that  at  Ceram  the  custom  of  head 
hunting  prevails  amongst  the  Alfura. — Bik* 
mare,  204.    ffalkice,  Vol  iu  p.  284. 

Pkilippines,     The  Aheta    cr  NegritOy  are 

a    Papuan  race,  the  second  name,    raeaninir 

little    Negro,  being  given  to    them    by  the 

Spaniards;  but   that   of  Ita    or    Aheta,   so 

pronounced,  but  written  Ajeta,  is  their  u^ual 

appellation  among  the  planters  and  villagers  of 

the  plains.    The  woolly  haired  tribes  are  more 

numerous  in  the  Philippines  than  in  any  other 

group  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  they  were 

estimated,  by  M.  Mallat,  in  1842  to   amount 

to  25,0U0*    The  islands  Samar,  Leyte,  and 

Zebvi,  have  not  any   of  them  ;  but  they  are 

found  in  Negros,  Mindanao,    Mindoro,  and 

X*uson.     In  the  early  accounts  of  them  by 

JSpaniardSf  they  are  described  as  being  smaller, 

0Bore  slightly  built  and  less  dark   in  colour 

4ban  the  Negros  of  Africa,  and  as  having  fea- 

tsiVBa  less  marked  by  the  Negro  characteristics, 

but  as  having  woolly  instead  of  lank  hair  ;  and 

42ieir  social  condition  could  not  then    have 

mttch  better  than  boWj  sincr  they  are  des* 


cribed  as  living  on  roots  and  the  produce  of 
the  obase  ;  and  as  sleeping  in  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  or  among  the  ashes  of  the  fires  at 
which  they  had  cooked  their  food.  They  are 
all  well  formed  and  sprightly,  but  very  low  in 
stature,  as  they  rarely  exceed  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  height.  The  character  of  the  Negrito 
is  uiitameable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  surmount 
their  tendency  to  idleness.  Prompted  by  an 
irresistible  instinct  to  return  to  the  place  of 
their  birth,  they  prefer  a  savage  life  to  all  tho 
charms  of  civilisation.  They  are  ebony- 
black  like  Negroes  of  Africa.  Their  hair 
is  woolly,  and  as  they  take  no  pains  iit 
clearing  it,  and  do  not  know  how  to  arrange 
it,  it  forms  a  sort  of  crown  round  the  hoad^ 
which  gives,  them  an  exceedingly  fantastio 
aspect,  and  makes  thei  bead  appear,  when 
seen  from  a  distance^  aa  if  surrounded  with 
a  sort  of  a\xrBo\eSarVs  Papuans^  page$ 
121  to  i3K 

The  Papuans  d  Dory,  worship,  or  rather 
consult,      an     idol    called    '*  Karwar,  "     a 
figure  rudely  carved  in  wood  and  holding  a 
shield,     every  house    is   provided,    with  the 
idol,      which     is     usually    about     eighteen 
inches  high,  is  exceedingly  disproportioned^ 
the  head  being  unusually  large,  the  nose  long 
and  sharp  at  the  point,  and  the  mouth  wide 
and   well  provided  with  teeth.     The  natives 
have  also  a  number  of  *'  Fetishes,"  generally 
carved  figures  of  reptiles,  whieh  are  suspend* 
ed  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  posts 
are  also  ornamented  with  similar  figures  cut 
into    the    wood.     Within    the    geographical 
limits  of  the  Indian  Arehipelago,  the  Papusn* 
only  appear  as  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast 
in  New  Guinea  and  the  Islands  immediately 
adjacent.     In  other  parts  of  this  region  they 
are  found  only  among  the  mountain  fastness* 
es,  maintaining  an  unequal  strugglo  with  the 
brown  races  by  whom  th^  are  surrounded, 
in  some  of  the  Spice  Islands,  the  group  nearest 
to   New  Guinea,   tliMr  extirpation  is  matter 
of  history,  as    observed  *by   Mr.   Crawfurd 
(•'  History  Ind,  Archipelago,'*  VoL  i.  p-  18.) 
In    Ceram    and    Gillolo     a    few    scattered 
remnants  of  the  race  still  exist ;    but  they 
hold   little    or    no     intercourse    with   their 
more  civilized    neighbours,    fiying  into   the 
thickets  which  afford  them  shelter   and  eoa« 
oealment  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  stranger, 
experience  having  taught  them  that  death  or 
captivity  will  be  their  fate  if  they  fall  into  (he 
hands  of  their  natural  enemies.     The  charac« 
teristics  of  the  mountain  Papuans  must  there- 
fore be   sought  in  those  islands  where  their 
numerical  strength   permit   them   to  lead   a 
life  more  fitted  for  human  beings  than   that 
of  their  hunted  brethren.     It  is   an  error  to 
suppose  that  these  poor  creatures  disappear 
before  civilization.    Their  chief  destroyers  are 
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the  wild   anJ  warlike  bunting  tribes  of  the 
brown  race ;   and,  exoeptiag  the  caae  of  tkie 
Mohiocas,  whereyer  Boropean  eivtliution  liaa 
been  inirodttoad,  the  Papuans  are  more  nuaser* 
•U8  than  elsewhere.     In  the   Philippines,  for 
example,    their    number    in  the   year  1841 
amounted  to  25,000   sods.    (M^tUai,   **  Lea 
PhUmpiHe$;*  ^.,  vol.  i.  jp.  97.  FarU,  1846.) 
The  nirge  island  of  Mysol  or  Mesual,  whieb 
Kes  nearly  midway  belwtfsu  the  north-western 
extreme  of  New  Guinea  and   Ceiam,  is  said 
to  have  bsen  oeeapied  exelnsiveiy  by  Papuans 
when  this  region  was  first  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  they  still  form  the  bullc  of  the  inland 
population,  but  the  vitlafpea  of  the  coast  are 
oeeupied  by  a  mixed  race,  in  which  the  Papuan 
element,   however,  prevails.    The  islands  of 
Goram,  Ceram-Laut,  Bu,  Peppo,  Geby.,  Fatani, 
Hoek,  and    the    south^easteni  extrsmity  of 
Oillolo,  are  also   oeeupied   by  people  of  the 
mixed   race,   who  are  remarkable  tot  tbeif 
maritime  aotivity,   and  for  their  friendly  dis- 
position towards  European   strangers.    Tbo 
woolly-haired  tribea  are  mora  numerous  in  the 
Philippinea.  than  ia  any  other  group  of  the 
Indian    Ardiipelago,   with  the  exception  of 
New  Guinea.     M.   Mallet,  as  already  stated, 
givea   the  amount   of  the  "  Negrito "   po- 
pulation in  1843  aa  SS.OUO.    This  can  onlj  be 
eonsidered  as  approximative,  still  it  is  proba- 
bly not  far  from  the  true  amount.    The  raeci 
therefore,  oan  scarcely  be  less  mioerous  now 
^han  on  the  first  arrival  ol  the  Spaniards  more 
than  three  centuries  ago.    Indeed,  their  dis- 
tribution  amoAg  the  Islands    of  the  group 
aeems  to  have  been  much  the  same  then  as 
ai  the  present  day  ;  for  the  island  ou  which 
tbay  were  first  seen   was  named  by   Iftagellan 
**  isia  dos  Negros,"  lodisiingttish  it  from  tjhe  ad- 
jacent island  of  Zebu,  where  his  ships  remained, 
for  aome  months.  Negros  still  contains  a  large 
popuhltion  of  PapuMiSy  while  Zebu  is  altogether 
free  Cnm  them,  and  no  record  exists  of  thek 
having  ever  been    found  there,     Saokar   and 
Leyte  am  similarly  situatsd   with  Zebui  but 
filindanao  and  Mindoro  contain  several  tribes 
oC  Negritos,  and  they  form  the  chief  population 
of  the  lesa  accessible   parts  in  the  mountain 
isngies  of  liuxoo,  the  Urgest  island  of  the  Phi- 
lippine, gffoup.  The  acoounts  of  the  Negrito  race 
given  by  the  early  Spanish  navigators  perfectly 
apply  to  tjieir  present  ouidition.     They  are, 
d^oribed  as  being  smaller^  more  slightly  built, 
and  less  dark  in   colour  than  the  negroes  of 
▲firioay  and  as  having  featurto  less  marked  with 
the  negro  oharaoteriities^  but  as  having  woolly 
hair. 

From  a  number  of  inquiriea  among  Pa* 
poaas  wJio  were  marked  witfat  the  raised  cica- 
tvieea,  it  appears  that  those  on  the  airm  and 
bi^eut,  which  are  the  largest  and  qaoa^  prominent. 
iKcre  DMule  in.  order  to  qu^lify  them:  for  admis- 


sion to  the  privih^^  of  maidiood,  by 
their  capability  of  bearing  pain.    The  Mslajaa 
term  for  crisped  or  woolly  hair  is  "nmbot 
pua-pna."    Hence  the  term  ''pua-pua,"  or 
'^  papua'*    (crisped),   baa  come  to  be  spplied  is 
the  entire  race ;  and  expreases  their  oiost  strik- 
ing peculiarity.     The-  featufes  of  the  Papusat 
have  a  decided  negro   charador :  broad  bomi, 
thick  and   prominent  lips,  receding  IbnlMsds 
sikI  chins,  and  that  turbid  oobiir  of  whatthoald 
be  the  white  of  the  eye,  which  is  apt  to  gifetks 
countenance  a  sintsier  expreesion*   Their  nska- 
ral  complexion  b  almost  univermlly  a  cbocohta 
colour,  aometimes  cloeely  appioacbing  lo  black, 
but  certaiikly   some  sbadea   lightsr  thaa  ths 
deep  black  whiph  is  often  met  with  amsBK  the 
negro  tribes  of  Africa.  The  Papuan  raee^  vhsa 
pisiced  in  cifcumstaaees  favouiadile  forthsdsve* 
lopment  of  their  powers,  aare  phyaieally  lupsnar 
to  the  raeea  of  8outh-eaatem  Asia.    Some  of 
the  New  Guinea  tribea  would  bear  a  eompan- 
son,  in  point  of  statnre  and  proportions,  with 
the  racea  of  Europe,  were  it  not  for  a  deficiency 
about  the  lower  extremitiea.     Even  lbs  dmic 
diminutive  mountsin  tribes  ate  remarkaUsfor 
energy  and  agility— <|iialitiee  which  have  fed  to 
thf  ir  being  in  great  demand  aa  sUves  saissg 
their  more  eiv^zed  neighbours.    With  itKird 
•  to  meatal  capacity,  also,  thej  are.  ceitaialy  act 
inlar  ioi  to  the  brown  racea ;  but  their  impe- 
tioiHse  of  control  while,  in  aa  independent  stale, 
utterly  predudea  that  organization  which  weald 
enable  them  to  stand  their  ground  agaiaai  ee- 
oroachmsnt ;  and  they  invariably  fall  aader  tJia 
influence  of  the.  Malay  people  whenever  the  tvs 
runes  are  brought  into  contact.    The  iehnds 
ia  which  remnanta  of  Papuan  tribes  suy  yet  be 
found  areSunsba  ov  Sandal-wood  Island,  Bun, 
the  XuUa  Manda^  and  the  small  eastern  peais- 
siila  of  Cslebea,  which  terminates  at  Cspe  Tali- 
abo.     Su^mba  is  a  mountaiooua  isUnd,  thiee 
hundred  miles  in  circumference^  lying  to  the 
south  of  Florm^  from  the  ooaat  of  which  it  is 
distinctly  visible  in  desr  weather.    The  ishi- 
bitants  of  Savu  poaaesa  a   settlement  aeir  the 
south-west   extreme,  of   the  islaud»  Md  ths 
Sttgi   trailers  of    Bnde  have   two  or  thiee 
small  stationaon  the  north  ooaat  which  ansoe* 
oasionally  visited  by  small  European  veieeis  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  horaea;  bat  the  natives 
of  Sum^ba  all  dwell  in  the  uplands,  where  thcj 
cultivate  maise,  yams  and  other  prodaossiwhr 
to  that  growa  on  Timor^  and  areaaidtoasetk 
ploughi  which  is  unknown  in  nay  other  iilied 
to  the  eastern  of  Sumhawa. — Mr.  JSar4  fh 
6  (.0  185. 

PhiUippin€B.^l!)^t  entire  popnlaUoacfdit 
Archipelago,  is  estimated  at  4,0011,000,  of 
whom  3^  milUooa  era  Christiana*  The  ^b^ 
raoea  are  in.  general  snperstkious^  eisd«h*S 
fond  of  gavingiL  and  pwrtioiilaily  ^^^^^ 
cQck-%hting.    The  Negnto  are  aaidliii^^ 
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•rigiiMl  inhabitants  of  the  islands  vbo  retiml 
before  the  invading  Indians.  The  eitent  of 
this  ArebipeUgo  is  SOO  leagues  from  north  to 
soutb,  and  180  leagues  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  made  up  of  eoontless  islands,  trarersed  by  a 
Bsomitain  ranve,  and  jMTtially  fertilized  by  the 
overflow  of  spacious  lakes.  This  ArcbipeUgo 
reeeived  its  name  after  Philip  the  Saooiid 
•f  Spain*  in  whose  name  they  ware  finally 
Qonquered,  pttdfied,  and  peopled.  The 
Negrito  of  the  Philippines,  are  polytheists, 
but  without  temple  or  ritual.  They  believe  in 
omens,  invoke  Camburan  (God),  the  moon  and 
stars,  and  adore  the  rainbow  after  a  storm. 
Tbey  have  also  a  worship  of  ancestors,  a  god  of 
the  harvest,  of  the  fisherman  and  huntar;and  a 
remnant  of  fetiehism  in  a  grotesque  native  devil. 
Iloeo^  is  one  of  the  langnaires  spoken  in  the 
island  of  Loeen.  In  the  Philippines  are  asany 
aeparate  nations^  or  tribes,  speaking  distinct 
langaages  unintelligible  to  eaeh  other.  The 
principal  tongues  of  Lucon  are  the  Tagala,  the 
Pampaoga,  the  Pangasinan,  and  the  Ilooo, 
ap  iken  at  present  by  a  population  of  2,350,000 
pieople,  while  Uie  Bisaya  haa  a  wide  currency, 
among  the  southern  islands  ef  the  group,  Leytc 
Zebu,  Negros,  and  Panay,  oontaiaing  1,200,000 
people.  Mr.  Crawfnrd  iays  that  it  does  not 
appear  from  a  oompariasn  of  the  phonetic  cha- 
racter and  gmmmatical  structure  of  the  Tag«la» 
with  those  of  Malay  and  Javanese  that  there  is 
any  ground  lor  fancying  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same  langnages,or  languagas  sprung  from  a  com- 
mon parent  and  only  diversified  by  the  effects 
ef  time  and  distance,  and  that  an  examination 
of  the  Biaaya  Dictionary  gives  different  results. 

Ne^o^xnBuglem  lilandf  extends  fromlat. 
9'' 4'  to  lat.  9*  50'.  Of  the  central  group  of  the 
PhilippioQa,  oonsisling  of  Panag,  Nesfroa^ 
Samar,  Leyte^  Masbate,  Bohol»  aad  Zebu,  the  two 
former  are  the  only  islanda  in  which  Negrito 
tribes  eiist  to  the  present  day,  and  even  as  re» 
gards  Panag,  the  fact  mast  be  oensidered 
doubtAil.  Negros,  however,  contains  a  conai** 
demble  -Negrito  population,  the  crest  of  the 
anountain  range,  which  ez^nda  throughout  the 
length  of  the  island,  a  cintanoe  of  one  hundred 
afid  twenty  miles,  biNug  almost  exclusively  oc* 
•opied  by  scattered  Irihcs.— ^Ifr.  JESnW,  p.  141. 

£o,'iB  an  island  of  the  Bastern  Archipelago 
lobabitcd  by  a  mixed  race  of  Papuans  and  the 
liaown  race. 

FloreSf  oaDed  also  Eadie  or  Manaerye^  is 
mm.  extensive  Island,  of  the  Archipelago, 
201  miles  long  from  K.  to  W.  and  from  42  to  45 
Biilea  broad«  It  is  so  named'from  the  Portuguese 
word  *-flor/  a  flower,  but  is  called  Bade  and 
Mangeiye,  from  ita  chief  south  and  west  ports* 
Its.  chief  trade  at  Bade  ia  with  Sumba  or  San^ 
dalwood  laland  ;  the  Mangeryc:  port  tradea  With 
the  Bugi  and  Malay.  The  coast  is  ococpiad  by 
^he  Malay  or  brown  race,,  but  in  the  interior  is 


a  people  wfth  frixstled  hair,  and  a  similsr  fria^ 
xled  hair  people  live  in  the  mountainous  parte 
of  fioloTi  Pintar,  Lomhatta  aud  Ombay*.  On  the 
south  coaat  of  Flores  is  a  tribe  called  i^akka  who 
are  reported  to  be  cannibals,  aectistomed  US  eat 
their  enemies  and  their  own  relatives  who  die. 
.Captain   Keppel   says   that  the    nativea  cap- 
tured from  the  island  used  to  be  muoh  esteem- 
ed by  the   CeWbes  pirates,   as  slaves^  and  he 
gives  the  followinc   tranaiatjott  fvom  a  Dutch 
journal; — *^0n  the  island  of   Flores^  these 
lives  a  race  called,  on  the  south  ceast»  Bahka, 
who  not  only  devour  th^ir  .  enemicflt    but  with 
whom  custom  requires   that  tlie  son  shall  eat 
the  body  of  hia  deceased  father  in  pieces,  and 
sell  the  flesh  to  the  inhaUitanta  at  the  high 
price  of  its  weight  in  gold.     This  flesh  is  giee- 
dily  eaten  by  the  people  aa  a  great  dBlicacy.    If 
the  father  was  heavy  and  -of  great  size,  the  sou 
considers  himself .  particularly  fortunate.    The 
population  of  Bndore  on  the  same  ialand  ia  alao 
very  greedy  of  human  flesh.     Bat  tbeae  canni- 
bals coailnc  themselves  to  the  heart,  which, 
with   incredible  dexterity,    thej  extract  from 
the  body,  by  giying  a  blew  under  the  left 
shoulder  blade.     It  ia  then  cut  into  very  small 
piccea,  eaten  completely  raw  by  the  bystanders, 
who  belong  to  the  snme    race/'      Captain 
Keppel  adds  I  am  not  able  to  corroborate  this. 
&aZe/en^  ia  a  bcality   intheiskad  ol   Flores, 
occupied  by  a  race  so  calkd.  According  to  the 
statements  of  Bugi  traders^  who  had  settlrd  hi 
Floras,  that  island  ia  inhabited  by  six  diifareni 
racea  speakiaie  as  many  difierenilanguagea,  the 
Endo,  the    Mangarai,    the   Kio,  the  B^,  tlm 
Konga  and     the    Galateng»    aamea  derived 
from  tlie  printipsL  plaoas  of  thek  reiideoce. 
-^ffenhur^    Sikmore/uu  KeppiTB  Indian 
Arokipchga,  FW.  ii.  jp.  149.  Qrtu^urd  DicL  i 
p  acta» 

Si^mda  or  Saa<lalwood  Island^  with  about 
ifOOO  g^iographicttlaquaffemilesris  composed  of 
a  range  of  hills  that  rise  immcaUateiy  from  the 
sea  to  a  heiKht  of  2,000  feet,  aad  almoat  of 
equal  height ;  Bomba  peak,  however,  ia  7,000 
feet.  Vessels  visit  it  in  the  8  W.  monsoon 
from  Surabaya  and  return  in  tbcN.E.  moap- 
soon  with  the  active  little  ponies  of  the  island, 
rhey  are,  after  the  poniea  of  the  Bella  of  Su- 
matrdf  the  best  ef  all  the  horses  of  th*  Archs- 
pelago,  Bikmoro  thinka  its  people  are  Malays^ 
though  this  is  questioned,  and  they  are  alaa 
said  to  have  a  different  tongue.  It  yiclda  aai»» 
dal  wood  and  copper.  «*j5tttm0re,  112. 

Sohr. — ^The  coast  tribes  of  Scior  are  remark- 
able for  their  akill  in  managiBg  their  piahua 
and  canoes,  and  are  the  most  expert  fishcBmen  in 
these  seas,  frequently  capturing  the  black- flsh, 
a  small  variety  of  the  cachalot,  or  8perm*whale» 
which  no  other  flshermen  in  these  seas  will 
v^ntune  to  attack.  Tha  blubbea  or  fat  obtained 
from  theuLia  used  aa  food,  and  alaa  aa  an^arti- 
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de  of  barter  with  the  iaUnd  inhabitants ;  and 
the  oil  and  spermaceti  is  sometimes  disposed 
of  to  the  Bugt  and  Maeassar  traders,  who 
prefer  it  to  ooooa*nut  oil  for  bnminfc  in  their 
pralius.  Seveml  dolor  fishermen  are  always  to  be 
•fonnd  at  Ooupang,  the  Dutch  setilement  ou 
-Timor,  chiefly  in  the  service  of  government, 
from  whom  they  obtain  a  fixed  allowmioe  of 
rice  and  maise.  These  men,  who  are  relieved  by 
others  every  year,  are  sent  in  oompliance  with 
an  old  treaty,  by  which  the  ooast  natives  of 
8oior  ag^rM  to  furnish  an  annual  quota  of  men 
for  the  public  aervioe.  As  all  the  youths  have 
to  take  their  turn,  the  system  makes  them  ae 
.customed  to  intercourse  with  Europeans,  snd 
is  attended  with  very  beneficial  results* — Mr, 
Earl. 

Timor  i%  an  island  of  2i9  miles  in  extent, 
from  lat.  10^  33'  8.  to  lat.  S^  2V  S.,  and 
long  127^  15'  E.  to  long.  ISS""  30' E.  It 
is  about  SOO  miles  long  and  60  broad  and 
-isiormed  of  high  undulating  mountains  in  the 
interiofr  though  near  the  sea,  it  is  ot  moderate 
elevntion.  The  Portogoese  settlement  of  Dieli 
or  Diely,  is  in  lat.  S""  34'  8.  and  long,  126^ 
40'  E.,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
Timor  is  oocupied  by  tribes  much  nearer 
tathe  true  Papuan  then  those  of  the  Moluecas. 
The  Timorese  are  dusky  brown  or  blackish, 
with  bushy  frizcled  hair,  and  the  long  Papuan 
nose.  They  are  of  medium  height  and  of 
rather  slender  figures.  They  are  said  to  be 
great  thieves.  The  tribes  are  constantly  at  war 
with  each  other,  but  they  are  not  very  cou- 
rageous or  blood  thirsty.  They  reverence  the 
euatom  of  **  tabu  "  which  they  call  *'  pomali  " 
jind  a  palm  across  a  door  indicates  that  the 
ceremony  baa  been  performed.  In  their  ex* 
JDitable  disposition,  loud  voiees  aud  iearlesa 
demeanours  the  Timorese  closely  resemble 
the  Papuan  people  of  New  Oaiaea.  In  the 
islands  west  of  Timm',  as  far  as  Snmba  or 
Florrs  und  Sandalwood  Island,  a- very  similar 
race  is  found,  which  also  extends  eastward 
to  Timor  Lent,  where  the  true  Papuan  race 
ibegins  to  appear.  Timor  seems  to  form  the 
•north  east  end  of  the  great  range  of  volcanic 
islands,  which  extends  north  east  and  south 
•west  from  Timor  to  Sumatra.  It  has  only  one 
active  volcano,  Timor  Peak,  near  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  was  blown  up  during  an 
^rnption  in  1638,  and  haa  since  been  quies- 
*eent.  Coupang  in  the  west  enA  of  the  island 
is  the  chief  Dutch  town*  and  Ddli,  in  the 
-eastern  part  of  the  island  is  the  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  possession.  There  is  nothing 
that  could  be  called  a  forest  «nd  the  whole 
country  has  a  parched  and  dry  appearance. 
There  are  Malays  and  Chinese  but  the  native 
Timorese  preponderate  and  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Malays,  but  are  mncb  more 
•closely  allied  to  the  true  Papuans  of  the  Am 


Islands  and  New  Guinea,  f  hey  are  of  tbs 
Papuan  type,  talli  have  prononaosd  features, 
large,  somewhat  acquiline,  noses  and  frixily 
hair.  The  women  talk  to  each  other  and  to 
the  men  with  loud  voices  and  with  a  self 
asserting,  quite  different  from  Malay  woiseB. 
The  mountaineers  of  Timor  are  a  people  of 
Papuan  type,  have  rather  slender  forms,  bosiiy 
frissled  hair,  and  the  skin  of  a  dnslcv  brown 
e<>lour.  They  have  a  long,  somewhat  aequiiisf, 
nose,  with  the  overhanging  apex,  whieb  is  so 
chameteristic  of  the  Papuan,  and  so  absoUitely 
unknown  among  races  of  Malayan  origia  oa 
the  ooast.  There  has  been  an  admuuurs  oC 
Malay,  perhaps  of  hindoo,  as  wril  as  of  Ports* 
guese,  and  the  ooast  occupants  bate  wsvy, 
not  ^iazled  hairy  a  lower  atatuie  with  Itts 
prominent  featuies  ^viA  the  houses  are  built 
from  the  ground.  Tlie  houses  lA  the  Papuas 
mountaineers  sre  raised  on  posts.  Tfae 
dead  of  the  Papuan  Timorese  are  laid  oa 
a  stage  six  or  eight  feet  above  tbe  ground, 
sometimes  open,  sometimes  covered,  snd  are 
retained  there  till  mon^  for  a  fesst  can  b» 
obtained,  when  they  are  burned.  The  *'  Foma- 
11 "  exactly  leaemblirig  the  Taboo  of  tbe  Pact' 
fie,  is  in  full  operation  faeitd,  and  a  few  pslia 
leaves  stuck  outside  of  a  garden  will  preierve 
it  from  any  thief.  The  iahabiiants  of  the  south* 
western  part  of  Timor^  in  the  nrnghhoarbood 
of  Gottpang,  are  an  exceedingly  dark,  coarse- 
haired  people,  and  travellers  have  grest  dtffi* 
culiy  in  cowing  to  a  conclusion  as  to  wbeibei 
they  belong  to  Malayan  or  Papuan  races,  so 
equally  balanced  are  their  charaeterittics. 
Ihs  anonymous  author  of  an  excellent  "  ae* 
count  of  Timor,  Botti,  Savu,  Solor,  &c.,"  is 
Moor's  *'  Notices  of  the  Indian  Arcfaipebigo," 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  ihia  state  of  per* 
plexity;  and  as  his  observ^ationa  are  evidently 
the  result  of  long  experience  nt  Coupang  aad  its 
neighbourhood,  the  following  are  a  few  short 
extracts  which  bear  upon  the  point.  The  natives 
are  geaerally  of  a  very  dark  oolonr,  with  fris- 
sled,  bushy  hair,  but  less  inolining  to  the  Pa- 
puans than  the  nativn  of  Ende  (on  the  islsad 
of  Flores).  Tbey  a^  below  the  middle  aii^ 
and  rather  slight  in  figure.  In  oouatensaee 
they  more  nearly  leaemble  the  South  Scs 
islanrlers  than   any  of  the  Malay  tribes. 

The  people  of  the  neighbonring  isbad  fi 
Semao,  are  like  those  of  Timor,  with  ficinly  sr 
wavy  hair  and  a  coppery  brown  oolonr. 

Amongst  the  birds  of  Timor  few  are  oras> 
mentaU  There  are  Platycercaa  ▼ulnerstus^s 
green  species  of  Qeofiroyas  ;  Tropidorbyacbsft 
Timorensis.  Pulonopus  cinctus,  a  white-hesdeii 
pigeon ;  the  pretty  little  lorikeet  Triehogloassi 
enteles  and  T.  iris ;  Sphaeeotfaera  vindis,  a 
gretfn  oriole,  and  the  red  Oyonns  kyafl>* 
thina.  Of  the  butterflies  Papilio  snomauiiB^ 
P.  Uris  the  swallow  tailed  butterflies  oo^  :M 
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CelbodiA  Leeclienaiillii  and  several  Picidse. 
Small  qoautities  of  copper  and  gold  are 
found  • 

The  land  mammals  in  Timor  are  onlv  seven 
in  number,  Macaous  cynomol^us  common  all 
over  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelogo  ;  Para- 
doxnrua  faaeiatus,  a  oivet  cat ;  Felis'roegalotis. 
a  tiger  cat ;  Gervus  Timorienais  ;  Sorex  teals, 
mad  Gttscus  orientalis.  The  aonth-east 
eoaat  of  Timor  near  Mount  Alias  is  accord- 
ing to  Bikmore  occupied  by  the  Papuan 
race  with  friszleil  hair  in  tufts  on  the  head, 
Ifr-  Earl  '^seys  that  some  of  the  people  on 
ibe  table  land  back  of  Dilli,  have  opaque 
yellow  complexions  with  hn'xr  of  a  reddish  or 
dark  auburn  colour,  and  that  the  hair  of  others 
is  atraighti  fine  and  of  a  radish  line,  and  that 
every  intermediiite  variety  of  hair. and  com- 
plexion between  this  '  and  the  black  or  deep 
chocolate  colour  and  the  short  tufted  hair  of 
the  mountain  Papuan  is  found  in  Timur,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  races  are  there  mixing 
as  its  position  is  next  to  Papua.— -^aZ^c^,  t. 
p.  184  to  f>.  ail.  Mr.  Q.  fF.  Earl,  from  p. 
180  io  181. 

tSemao  islandj  the  natives  of  this  place  have 
been  named  by-  Mr.  Crawfurd  the  Negro  Ma- 
layan race.  The  people  are  like  those  of  Timor 
with  friszly  or  wavy  hair  and  a  copper}'  brown 
colour.  Semao  island  has  abundance  of  mon- 
keys, one  of  them  the  Macacos  cynomolgus,  or 
hair  lipped  monkey,  which  is  found  all  over 
the  western  islands  of  the  Archipelngo. 

Timor  Laui  or  Tenittiber  Jstandt,  form  a 
group  which  consists  of  the  large  island  of 
Timor  Laut,  the  islands  of  Larat  and  Yirdati, 
and  the  numerous  small  low  lands  fronting  its 
northern  side.  Timur-lnut^  means  Timor  of 
the  sea,  or  to  the  eastward. 

The  Kei  group  of  Islands,  adjoining  the 
Arru  Islands,  are  inhabited  by  tlie  Arafura 
iBce.  Ke,  Kei  or  Ki  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
all  their  villages.  The  great  Kei  is  about  the 
mte  of  Tanakeka  an  island  near  Macassar. 
The  men  profess  mahomedanism,  but  eat  hogs 
fleshy  and  the  islands  produce  Maratigo 
and  Baiiyaro  woods,  well  adapted  for  masts. 
At  Dori,  the  Papuans  are  called  Myfore. 
They  are  abovt  6  ftet  3  inches  high,  few  attain 
d  feet  6  inches.  They  wear  their  crisped 
hitat  its  full  leiigth,  snd  generally  uncared  for^ 
which  gives  them  a  wild,  scared  appearance. 
7he  men,  not  the  women,  wear  a  comb.  The 
Papuan  women  of  Ke,  are  not  secluded,  the 
children  are  merry,  noisy  and  have  the  nigger 
grin,  and  amongst  the  men  is  a  noisy  oonfusion 
of  tongues  and  excitement  on  every  occasion. 
The  Kiy  group  of  ten  islands  form  the 
northern  of  the  south-easterly  islands.  The 
natives  are  industrious  and  great  boat  builders. 

Oarpophaga  ooneinna  occurs  in  the  Kei  and 
ifl  Banda  where  it  is  called  the  nutmeg  pigeon. 


The  islands,  covered  with  luxuriant  forests^ 
are  occupied  by  two  races,  one  of  them  the 
Papuan  who  make  coooanut  oil,  build  boats 
and  make  wooden  bowls,  their  boat  a  are  from 
small  planked  canoes  to  prahus  of  80  to  30  tons 
burden.  They  build  the  skin  first  and  fit  on 
the  knees  and  bends  and  ribs.  Money  is  not 
used  but  every  transaction  is  in  kind.  The 
Papuan  wears  a  waist  cloth  of  cotton  or  bark. 
The  other  race  are  mahomedans  who  were 
driven  out  of  Band  a  aud  wear  cotton  clothing. 
They  are  probably  a  brown  race,  more  allied  to. 
Malays,  but  their  mixed  descendants  have 
great  varieties  of  hnir,  colour  and  features, 
graduating  t)etween  the  Malay  and  Papuan 
tribea,  Cyphogastra  calepyga,  a  beautiful 
species  of  the  Buprestidsa,  occurs  here  also 
the  butterfiy  Orchis,  Phalaenopsis  grandiflora, 
two  large  beetles,  Therates  labiata,  and 
Tricondyla  aptera.  T.  labiata  is  ever  on  the 
watch  and  from  time  to  time  emits  an  odour 
like  otto  of  roses.  T.  aptera  of  the  Malay 
islands  resembW  a  large  ant  more  than  an  inch 
long  and  of  a  purple  black  colour.  It  is  wing- 
less.— VTff^c^,/!.  u.  l03.  Arehifdago  to  12i« 
Bikmore^  848. 

Coram  is  the  largest  island  of  the  MoluOcas 
and,  next  to  Celebes,  of  all  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  1 62  miles  long,  bat  its  grentest  breadth 
is  only  42  miles.  The  island  is  one  long 
mountain  chain  that  sets  ofif  transverse 
spars,  and  some  of  the  peaks  are  5,000 
or  6,000  feet  in  height.  'I*he  people  of 
Coram  approach  nearer  to  the  Papuan  type 
than  those  of  Gillolo.  They  are  darker  in 
colour,  and  a  number  of  them  have  the  frizzly 
Papuan  hair ;  their  features  are  harsh  and 
prominent,  and  the  women  are  far  less  engag* 
ing  than  those  of  the  Malay  race.  The 
Papua  or  Alfuro,  man  of  Geram  gathers  his 
frizzly  hair  into  a  flat  circular  knot  over  the 
left  temple,  and  place  cylinders  of  wood,  as 
thick  as  one's  fingers  and  oolonred  red  at  the 
ends,  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears.  They  are  very 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  go  almost 
askedy  bnt  armleta  and  anklets  of  woven 
grass  or  of  silver,  with  necklaces  of  beads  or 
small  fruits,  complete  their  attire*  The 
women  have  similar  ornaments,  but'^wear  their 
hair  loose.  All  are  tall,  with  a  dark  brown 
skin,  and  well  marked  Papuan  physiognomy* 
The  Alfuro  or  Papuan  race  are  the  piedo« 
minant  type  in  the  island  of  Coram.  Of 
twenty«eight  words  of  the  language  of  Ceram^ 
nine  of  the  words  are  Malay,  two  Javanese,  and 
seventeen  are  common  to  these  two  languages. 
The  Foster  of  islets  lying  at  the  south* 
east  extremity  of  the  large  island  ofSeran 
as  it  is  called  by  the  •  natives,  or  Coram, 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  maps^  are  known 
as  Cersm.  They  are  situated  in  latitude 
30S  56'  sottthi  and  ia  jL  188?  K  and  form 
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one  of  the  mott  remote  tnding  statione  to  th^ 
eaetward,  from  which  the  poduce  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago is  conveyed  in  native  venels  to  thie 
port.     The  Island  of  Ceram   is  tlie  tecood  in 
•ize  of  the  Moluecaa,  having  an  eettmateii  area 
of  about  1 0,000  square  miles*  The  mountains 
are  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  in  height, 
sending  down  inBumemble  streams  to  the  sea. 
The  vegetation  is  every  where  laxuriant,  and 
the  trees  gigantic.     Admiral  Keppd  had  in 
his  possession  a  circular  slab  of  wood  from  the 
Island,  three  and  a  half  inch  thick,  eight  and 
a  half  in  diameter.     The  sago  palm  in  parti* 
ottlar  is  morn  abundant  and  productive,  than 
on  any  of  the  adjoining  islands.  *  Cloves  and 
nutmegs  grow  wild.    The  names  of  the  several 
islets  which   coa^pose  Hie  Ceram  group  are 
Seranreh,  Oesir,  Kalinraroo,  Gorong,  Manakoo, 
and   Malomgee.     Of  these,   the   two  largest 
re    Gorong    and    Manakoo,    and    are  the 
only  ones   of  the   group  which  exhibit  any 
appearance   of  fertility :  they  are  repretented 
to   be    hilly  and    covered    with    wood,    ex* 
cept  where  cleared  for  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vation, which  however  seems  oonfified  to  the 
little  rice  which  is  grown  on  tfaem^      They 
produce  fruit  trees  in  oonsiderabie  abundance, 
and  among  them  the   durian  and  mangosteen, 
as  also  the  wild  nntmefc,   the  coeoaaut  and 
sago  paha,  the  latter   supplying  to  the  nativea 
the  chief  ariicle  of  subNsteuce.     Ceram  has 
on  its  western  side  the  three  islands   fioaoa, 
Kelang  and    Manipa.    The   commercial  pro- 
duets  from  these  islands  consist  of  tortoisesfaell, 
mother   o' pearl  shell,  beche  de  mer,    wild  cin« 
nAmon,  wild  nutmegs,  and  birds  of  paradise. 
—  Bikmore^  i53.    £eppeV9  Jnd.  Arck,^  Vol, 
IL  jBL  19«. 

Ctr<£n^  LauL-^A  cluster  of  islets  lying  off 
the  south  eastern  extremity  of  the  large  island 
of  sSerara  or  Ceram  in  lat.  3^  55'  S.and  133<^ 
E.  They  produce  tortoises  liell,  mother 
o'pearl  shelli  bei'he  de  mer,  wild  cinnamon, 
wild  nutmegs,  and  birds  of  paradise.  Ceram 
Laot  is  the  most  westerly  and  the  largest  of 
the  range  of  small  islands  which  extend  16 
or  18  mfles  E«  &.  W.  Oeram  Laut^  means 
Ceram  l^ing  to  seaward* 

Ceram  Laut  is  the  great  place  to  which 
the  Buaie  earry  the  Papuan  slaves  whom  they 
steal  from  New  Guinea.  Ceram  Laut,  end  Goram 
are  seldom  visited  by  Europeans^  The  natives 
of  the  Ceram  Laut  islands  repair  chiefly  to  the 
northern  ooast  of  Papua,  or  the  island  of  New 
Guinea,  from  which  they  are  distant  only 
about  a  day's  aail|  to  procure  the  various  arti« 
t^les  of  produce  we  have  mentioned — that  part 
of  this  vast  island  being  called  by  the  Bngis 
Papoa^— Nothing.  Mother  o'pearl  shells  are 
howevier  ptocured  by  the  Bugis  themaeltei  in 
greater  quantities  at  the  Aroo  Islands.  The 
fapuaua  of  New  Gtuiieap  it  s^cma^  hit e  not 


yet  boen  mada  aequainted  with  the  use  of 
firearms  among  themselves;  thc^  havs  the 
sumpit  or  blow-pipe,  but  their  principal  wcs* 
pons  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  a  light  spear 
or  lance.  Although  the  iuhabitants  of  the 
Aroo  island  are  represented  by  the  Bsgis  as 
being  of  the  same  race  as  the  Papuans,  they 
enjoy  a  much  more  unrestricted  interoouiss 
with  ike  inhabitants,  who  trade  freely  aith 
them  and  permit  them  to  settle.  Mother 
o'pearl  shell  is  obtained  here  iu  great  qsasti* 
ties,  and  tortoise  shells  and  trepang  or  bechs 
de  mer,  are  also  procured.  The  Aroo  people 
employ  their  Papuan  slaves  in  diving  (or  the 
mother  o'pearl  shell,  and  in  fishing  for  bechs 
de  mer.  The  people  of  the  Ceram  isles  appesr 
to  have  themselves  little  or  no  commuoicatioa 
with  the  Aroo  islands,— Joum.  o/  ike  lud. 
Areh.  Deetuber  185i,  p.  690-611 L  lion- 
burffb  ;  Bikwtore  2i3. 

Qoram,  a  i^oup  of  three  ishinds  ia  IheEiat 
Archipelago.  S,  £.  of  Goram  ia  a  high  group 
composed  of  raised  coral  reefs  300  or  400 
feet,  mith  a  voloano  on  the.  island  of  Tecff 
which  broke  forth  in  1659.  In  the  Gonia 
group,  at  Manowolko,  east  of  tJeram,  a  slight 
infusion  of  Papuan  on  a  mixture  of  Maliy  and 
Bugi  has  produced  a  good  looking  people, 
the  Goram  people  are  wholly  traders,  every 
year  they  visit  the  Tenimber,  Ke  and  Are  is- 
lands, the  whole  N.  W.  ooast  of  N.  Guinea, 
from  Oetanata  to  Salwatty  and  the  islands  of 
Waigiou  and  Mysol.  They  also  extend  thdr 
voyages  to  Tidure^  Ternate,  ftunda  and  Am- 
boyna.  Their  prahus  are  aU  buik  by  the  Ke 
islanders,  who  annually  turn  out  hundreds  of 
ueat  boats.  The  Goram  people  trade  in  tie- 
pang,  medicinal  Mussoi  bark,  wild  nutmegs 
aud  tortoise  shell,  which  they  aell  to  the  Bagi 

traders  at  Ceram  Laut  and  Ar^ Bihm^f. 

243.   Wall.  II.  53,  60. 

The  K^ng  group  consist  of  L  7  islands.  Their 
inhabitaiiis  resemble  those  of  the  d« Coast  of  Ce* 
ram,  aud  are  not  of  the  Papuan  or  negro  raee, 
they  are  great  traders  and  oonstaoUy  visit  Nev 
Guinea  and  purchase  birda  of  paradise,  lari, 
crows,  pigeons,  megapodiidsa  aud  aoented 
woods. 

Moluccas  include  five  islanda  off  theW. 
Coast  of  Gilolo,  with  Bam,  Amboyna*  aad  ths 
other  islands  off    the  8.   Coast  of  CfeiiA* 
The    three   large    islands^  are    Gilolo,  Cenai 
and      Bouru    with    a    great      number    e( 
smaller  ones,  amongst  othere  Batohian,  Ifortj, 
Obi,   Ke,    Timor-Laut,     Amboyoa^   TeraHs 
Tidore,  Kavia  and  Banda.    Theae  oesupy  a 
spaosof  tendegreea  of  latitude  by  eight  rf 
longitude,  and  by  groups  of    aaiaU  iikadi 
they  are  oonneoted   to  N*   Guinea  on  ik 
east,   the  Philippines  on  the   north,   Gdehv 
on  the    west    and    Timor  on     t^  sesA- 
The  land  nammala  are  few  ia  wuAm,  01 
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bats  however  85  spedes  are  known.  The  only 
one  of  the  quadiamana,  is  Cynopithecus  nigres- 
cens,  at  Batchian,  the  Viverra  tangalunga, 
Busa  hippelaphua,  Var  ;  Babiruea,  Sorex  ray- 
oaurus  ;  the  flying  opossum,  Beiidens  ariel,  a 
beautiful  little  marsupial  animal  like  a  flying 
squirrel,  and  three  species  of  Cuscus,  opossum 
like  animals,  with  long  prehensile  tails,  sniall 
heads,  large  eyes  with  a  covering  of  woolly 
fur,  their  flesh  is  every  where  eaten. 
There  are,  however,  265  species  of  birds 
known.  Amongst  them  the  large  red  crested 
cockatoo,  two  species  of  the  Eclectus  parrot, 
and  five  of  the  beatiful  crimson  lories,  21  spe- 
ciee  of  pigeons,  16  species  of  kingfishers 
and  the  mound  making  megapodii,  for  M. 
Vfallacci  inhabits  Gilolo,  Ternate  and 
Bouru. 

The  insects  are  very  numerous  and  very 
beautiful,  Pieridss,  Danaidte,  Ornithoptera  pria- 
mus,  helena  and  remus,  Fapilio  Ulysses,  deiph- 
obus  and  gambrisius  ;  Iphias  Irucippe,  one  of 
the  Pieridse,  also  Hestra  idea  of  the  Danaidse  ; 
two  large  Nymphalidse ;  Diadema  pnndarus  nn(i 
Charaxus  euryalus,  and  amongst  the  beetles 
Encbirus  long!  man  us,  Xenocerus  semiluctuosus 
and  a  species  of  Eupholus. 

Amboyna  is  alike  the  name  of  the  island  and 
of  the  chief  city.  The  west  side  of  the  island 
ia  called  Him  and  the  east  side  Lai-Timur. 
Amboyna  and  Banda  are  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Antonio  d'  Abreu,  a  Portu- 
guese captain  who  lefi  Malacca  in  1511  :  bui 
Ludovica  Barthema  (Vartoma)  of  Bologna 
claims  to  have  been  there  in  1506.  Amboyna 
town  has  14,000  people.  The  city  people 
seem  to  be  mixtures  of  Papuan  or  Ceramese, 
Malay,  Portuguese,  with  an  occasional  crop 
of  Portuguese  or  Dutch,  half  civilized,  half 
aavage  lazy  people.—  WcUlaM,  t.  800;  n.  79 
to  90.     Bikmore,  130. 

The  Banda  group  consists  of  ten  islands, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Lontar  or  Great  Banda, 
it  is  crescent  shaped  and  Pulo  Pisang,  Banana 
island,  and  Pulo  Kapal,  ship  island^  lie  in  the 
hollow  of  the  crescent  and  form  the  arc  of  a 
cnrcle.  Within  this  arc  are  three  other  islands, 
the  highest  of  which  is  Ounong  A  pi,  aext 
Banda  Neira,  N.  E.of  which  ia  Pulo  Erakka  or 
Old  Woman's  island.  D'  Abreu,  a  Portuguese 
commander  was  the  first  European  who  visited 
them.  This  was  named  the  nutmeg  group 
and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the*  Portuguese 
monopolized  the  trade.  In  1609,  the  Dutch 
attempted  to  take  these  islands,  but  the  war 
lasted  18  years,  and  the  nativea  who  survived 
all  fled  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
Dutch  had  to  cultivate  these  islands  with 
slaves,  and  when  slavery  was  abolished,  with 
convicts,  of  whom  in  1865  there  were  about 
3,000.  Its  three  islands  enclose  a  secure 
baibcar  and  the    water  is    so  transparent. 


that  living  corals  and  minute  objects  are 
seeu  below.  Almost  all  the  island  is  covered 
with  nutmeg  trees,  grown  under  the  ^hade 
of  the  Canarium  commune.  About  f  of 
the  inhabitants  are  mixed  races,  Malay, 
Papuan,  Arab,  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  but  the 
aborigines,  doubtless  were  Papuans,  and  a 
portion  of  them  still  exists  in  the  Ke  islands 
to  which  they  emigrated,  when  they  first  took 
possession  of  Banda.  Of  the  birds  is  a  very 
handsome  fruit  pigeon  Carpophaga  coucinna, 
which  fee<ls  on  the  mace  and  is  found  also  in 
Ke  and  Matabellow,  and  a  small  Fruit  dove, 
Ptilonopus  diadematus. —  Wallace,  up,  289 
^0  291.    Bikmore,  221. 

Balchian.  The  interior  of  Batchian  is  uninha- 
bited, there   are  only   a  ft^w   villages   on  the 
coasts.     The  people  are  the  Batchian  Malays, 
who  differ    very  little  from  those  of  Ternate. 
Their   language,    however,    has  more  of  the 
Papuan  element  in  it,  with  a  mixture  of  pure 
Malay  showing   that   they  are   formed    front 
straggleisof  various  races,  almost  homogene- 
ous. The  Orang  Sirani  (qu.  Nasiani  or  Suryaui) 
are  christians  of  Portuguese  descent,  like  those 
of  Ternate.     Many  of  these  have  a  Portuguese 
physiognomy,  but  their  skin  is  generally  darker 
than  that  of  the  Malays.     1  hey  speak    Malay, 
with  a  large  number  of  Portuguese  words  and 
idioms.     A  third  race  is  the  GaleJa  men  from 
Gilolo,  and  the  fourth  race,  is  a  colony  from 
Timor  in  the   eastern  peninsula    of  Celebes 
who  were  brought  here,  a  few  years  ago,  at  their 
own  request  to  avoid  extermination  by  another 
tribe.     They  have   a    very  light   complexion, 
open  Tartar  physiognomy,  low  stature    and  a 
language  of  the  Bugis  type.    They  are  an  in- 
dustrious agricultural  people   and    supply  the 
town    with    vegetables.     They  make  a  good 
deal  of   bark  cloth,  similar  to  the  '*  tapa  "   of 
the   Polynesians.  A  o)liuder  of  bark  is  taken 
off  and  soaked  and  beaten  till  it  be  as  thin  and 
as  tough  as  parchment.     It  is  used  for  wrap- 
ping  up   clothes   also  dytd  with  a  bark  dye 
and  sewed  iuto  jackets.    The  Orang  Sirani  are 
very  fond  of  dancing.    In  three  hundred  years, 
they  have  changed  their  language  and  lost  all 
knowledge  of  their  nationality  but  in  manners 
and  appearance  they  are  almost  pure  Portu- 
guese.   Every  where  in  the  east    where  the 
Portuguese  have  mixed  with  the  native  races, 
the  offspring  are  darker  in  colour   than  either 
of  the  parent  stocks.     This  is  the  case  with 
the  Orang  Sirani   and  with  the  Portuguese  of 
Malacca  and  Goa.  Thid  is  not  the  case  in  South. 
America,  where  the  Mameluco,  the  offspring 
of  the   Portuguese  and  Indian,  is  often  faiiw 
than  either  race,  but  always  fairer  than   the 
Indian.    Batchian    and    Tawali  islands  aie 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait. 

Makian,  norlh  of  Batchian,  is  a  volcano^  of 
which  in  16 i 6  there  was  an  eruption. 
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MoHr^   north  of  Makiftn   is   a  iracbytio 

60116. 

Gold  has  been  washed  for  in  the  island  of 
Batchian  ever  since  1774. 

Qbi,  Batchian  and  the  three  sonthem 
peninsulas  of  Oilolo,  possess  no  true  indi- 
genous population.  The  Orang  Sirani  or 
Christian  descendants  of  Portuguese  are  ascivil, 
obliging,  and  industrious  as  the  Malay^  but 
they  consider  themselves  of  a  superior  order 
and  are  inclined  to  trade  and  commerce 
rather  than  to  manual  labour.— 'TTaZJace,  u. 
19—41.     Bikmore,  299. 

Giloloj  is  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands.     Its 
north  end  is  in  about  Lat.  2^  23'  N.     It  has 
a  long  mountainous  coast.     High  bold  land, 
with  three  remarkable  peaks.     The  indigenes 
live   in  the    north   of    the    island.      They 
are  radically  distinct     from  all   the   Malay 
race.     Their  stature,  their  features,  as  well  as 
their  dispositions  and  habits  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Papuan.    Their  hair  is 
semi-Papaan,  neither    straight,   smooth  and 
glossy  like  all  true  Malays,  nor  so  frizzly  and 
woolly  as  the  perfect  Papuan  type,  but  always 
erisp,  waved  and  rough,  such  as  often  occurs 
among  the  true  Papuans  but  never  among  the 
Malays.     Their  colour  alone  is  often  exactly 
that  of  the  Malay,  or  even  lighter.     Of  course 
there  has  been   intermixture  and   individuals 
are  occasionally   seen  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
classify,  but  in   most  cases,  the  large  some- 
what aquiline  nose  with  elongated  apex,  the 
tall  stature,  the  waved  hair,  bearded  face,  and 
hairy  body,  as  well  as  the  less  reserved  manner 
and  louder  voice    unmistakiogly  proclaim  the 
Papuan  type.     Here  is  the   exact  boundary 
between  the  Malay  and  Papuan  race.    It  is 
only    in  the   northern  peninsula    that   these 
Papuan  indigenes  exist,  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the   island  with  Batchian  and   the  other 
islands  westward  being  exclusively  inhabited 
by  Malay  tribes  like  those  of  Ternate  and 
Tidore.     This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Alfuro  are  a  comparatively  recent  immigration, 
and  that  they  have  oome   from    the  north  or 
east,  perhaps  from  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
ao  many   fertile  islands    should    possess  no 
indigenes.  The  Galela  race  are  natives  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  extreme  north  of  Gilolo,  but  they  are 
great  wanderers  over  the  Archipelago.  They  are 
a  very  fine  race,  remarkably  energetic  and  indus- 
trious, of  light  complexion,  tall  and  with  Pa- 
puan features,  coming  near  to  the  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  true  Polynesians  of  Tahiti 
and  Owyhee.  They  build  krge  and  roomy  pra- 
lins  with  outriggers,  and  settle  on  any  coast  or 
kland  they  take  a  fiincy  for.  They  catch  turtle  and 
tripang,hunt  deerandwild  pigs  and  dry  the  meat, 
and  cut  down  the  forest  and  plant  rice  or  maize. 
The   people  of  Gilolo    are    called  Alfura. 


Bikmore,  however,-  erroneonsly  states  thai  they 
are  strictly  of  the  Malay  type,  and  have  not  the 
dark  skin  and  frizzly  hair  of  the  Alfura  of  Geram 
and  Burn,  though  representatives  of  that  people 
may  exist  in  Gilolo,  The  population  of  Gilolo 
are  supposed  to  be  76,000,  all  but  3,000  of 
them  are  under  the  sultan  of  Ternate. 

The  Clove  tree  grows  spontanepnsly  on  the 
Moluccas,  viz,  Ternate,  Tidore,  Moiir,  Makian, 
and  Batchian. — fforsburgh,  Wallace,  vL  13, 
405.  Bikmore,  313.  See  Pulo  G  asses,  Byang  *, 
Waygiou,  Weeda  Islands,  Wutsau. 

The  K^ng  Islands  is   a  little  group,  in  the 
Molucca  sea,  encircled  by   very  extensive  reefs 
projecting  into  deep  water,  and  rendering  it 
difficult  of  approach*  The  cachelot  or  spermace- 
ti whale  abounds  in  the  ocean,  and  might  sup* 
port  an  extensive  fishefy.    Some  of  the  islets  are 
low,  sandy,  girdled  by  reefs,  and,  as  in  Ghiaaa, 
with  a  lagoon  in  the  centre,  absolutely  swarm* 
ing  with  fish,  while  the  shores  are  peopled   by 
ducks  and  snipes.     Pulo  Manok,  or  Bird  island 
lies  midway  between  Ceram  and  the  Serwatty 
group,  a  high  solitary  naountain  resting  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sea,  with  a  truncated  cone,  desert, 
and  the  refuge  only  of  myriads  of  birds,  which 
deposit  such  vast  quantities  of  eggs,  that  many 
of  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  isles  visit  the 
place  and  subsist  for  whole  days  on  this  whole- 
some food.  Sulphur  is  also  found  on  the  rocks. 
The  little  communiiies  existing  in  these  scat- 
tered groups  present  curious  phases  of  social 
life.     Dwelling   in  houses   erected   ou  posts, 
they   in   many  instances    surround   their  vil- 
lages with  rough  walls  of  coral,   occasionally 
carrying  a   similar  fortification   all  along  the 
shore.     Many  indications  among  them  proves 
the  existence  of  piracy.    Slaves,  nutmegs,  tre- 
pang,  tortoise-shell,   edible  birds'  nests,    are 
bartered  for  powder,  shot,  muskets  and  small 
cannon,  besides  calico  and  china-ware,   betray 
the  inclination  of  the  people  to  the  use  of  arass. 
Many  of  them,  apparently  peaceful  traders  are 
secretly   addicted  to  piracy,  though  some  bear 
a  character  for  innocenoe  and  love  of  industry 
altogether     inconsistent    with    this    pursuit. 
Among  these  are  the  inhabitants  of  Motir,  a 
gentle,  tranquil,  sober  tribe,   following  the  oc- 
cupation of  potters,  and  supplying  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  with  vessels  and  utensils  of 
various  kinds  made  of  red  clay  elegantly  mould- 
ed and  of  good  quality.    These  compete  in  the 
markets  of.  the  Molucca  sea,  with  the  plates 
and  pans  brought  by  the  traders    of  Keffing 
from  the  Ki  Islands.— iToZ/'a  Vcg^gt  of  tke 
Dourga,   220,345.     Darwin's   Coral  JReefi. 
Oraiofurd%  Ind.  Arch.  III.  447.  Temmintff 
111,807.  As.  J(yum.  «.   336,   quaUiwSi^ 
JcJwCb  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.  I.  p.  143.. 

Arroe  or  Arru  Islands^  extend  from  la^ 

7"  0'  to  Lat  6<>  62'  8.  and  in  Long.  I»*- 

1 66'  E.  rau  for  upwards  of  100  mika  N.  pd  3. 
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and  lie  between  the   Timor  Laut  group  and 
the  S.  W.  Coast  of  New  Guinea.    They  are  a 
closely  packed  group,  distant  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth.     On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  group  are  found   banks 
of  sand   and   mud,   stretching   far  out  to  sea, 
which  are  only  covered   to  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  at  low  tides.   Inland  are  many  fresh  water 
twamps  with    thick   impenetrable  jungle   in 
other  places.     Their  produce  is  pearls,  mother 
of     pearl,  tortoisesh^ll,     birds     of    paradise 
and   trepang.      The   timber    of    the  islands 
is  much  praised.     The  Arru  Islanders  have 
much  intercourse  with  strangers.     They   pur* 
chase    from   the    Bugia   the     Ptfpuan    slaves 
brought  from  New  Guineai  who  are  then  em- 
ployed in  diving  for  pearls  and  in  the  beche  de 
TTier  fishery.     The  Arru  Islanders   are  impove- 
rished by  their   excessive   use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  imported  from  Javaf'^nd  Macassar.   In 
personal   appearance   the  people  are   between 
the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  Negro.     They  are 
not  many  degrees  further  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than   the   natives   of  the  north  coast  of 
Australia  to  whom  many  of  them  bear  consider- 
able pf  rsonal   resemblance.    Some  of  the  Arru 
hien  profess   Christianity   and  some  are  maho- 
medans.     In  stature  they  surpass  the  civilized 
tiatives  of  Celebes.     The  dress  of  the  men  is  a 
piece  of  mattiog   or  cloth  girded   round  the 
loins  and  drawn  tight  between  the  thighs,  and 
A  salendan  or  shawl.     No  fillet  is  worn  round 
the  head.     The  hair  is  woolly  and  frizzled  out 
like  that  of  the   Papuan.     The  men   are  of  a 
jealous   disposition  and  easily  roused  to  anger 
by  abuse  of  their  women  or   ancestors,  other- 
wise they  are  mild  of  riispoeitioH.     The  women 
wear  a  mat  in  front  and  one  behind.     When  a 
person  of  consequence  dies,  these  are  stripped 
off  and  they  rush  into  the  sea  where  they  dis- 
port for  some  time.  Christianity  was  introduced 
into   the   Arru     Islands  many  years    ago   by 
the   Dutch   of  Amboyna  and   nearly  all   the 
principal     people    profess     this   creed.      The 
Arru   people  ornament  their   houses  with  bra- 
zen trays^  dulam  or  talam,  and  elephants'  teeth, 
which  are    broken   up  when  the   owner   dies. 
Tripang  is  abundant  near  the  islands,  in  nearly 
nil  the  varieties,  but  is  indifferently  cured.  Nei- 
ther the  Kei  or  Arra  islanders  ever  abscond  to 
avoid  paying  their  debts.     The  Arru  islanders 
bear  a   strong:   personal   resemblance   to   the 
aborigines  of  Port  Kssington  ;  indeed,  on  seve- 
ral occasions   in  which  natives  from  the  neigh- 
liourhood  of  the  late  settleiAent  visited  the  is- 
lands in  European  vessels,  they  were  consider- 
ed by  the  Arnians  as  belonging  to  some  remote 
part  of  their  own   group.     But  the   Arruans 
also  possess  so  many  characteristics  in  common 
with   the   Oulctnata  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 


clude them  in  a  general  account  of  the   Pa- 
puans. One  of  their  n\03t  singular  peculiarities, 
however,  consists  in  the  value  which  they  attach 
to  elephants'  tusks,  brass  gongs,  and  huge  por* 
celain  dishes.     An  odd  custom,  and  one  that 
is  probably   unique  in  the  world,  consists  in 
the  destruction  of  a  man's  goods  on  his  death, 
instead  of  a  distribution   of  them   among  his 
surviving  relations.     All  the  chattels  which  he 
has  collected   during  his  life,  including  tusks, 
gongs,  and  precious   China  dishes,  are  broken 
in  pieces  and  thrown  away  :  and  in  the  villages 
may  be  seen  heaps  of  these   fragments  of  pro- 
perty which  custom  or  some  singular  supersti- 
tion has  deterred  the  living  from  appropriating. 
The  natives   of  Am  are    l^apuans,  with  black- 
er sooty  brown  skins,  woolly   or  frizzly  hair, 
thick  ridged  prominent  noses,  and  rather  slen- 
der limbs,  'most  of  them  wear  nothing  but  a 
waist  cloth.  Papuan  boys  sing  cheerily  as  they 
walk  along  or  talk  aloud  to  themselves,  which 
is  quite  a    negro   peculiarity.     They  have  as 
food    raw    sago     and     vegetables,  fish    and 
molluscs,  and   tobacco,  betel  and  arrack  are 
their   luxuries.    Their  houses  are  rude  sheds. 
There  are  some   mixed   races   amongst  them. 
The  Papuan  talks,  laughs,  shouts  without  in- 
termission.   The  women  have  only  a  mat  of 
plaited  strips  of  palm  trees  worn  tight  round 
the  body  and  reaching  from   the  hips  to  the 
knee.    Their  frizzly  hair  is  tied  in  a  bunch 
at  the  back  of  the  head.  They  delight  in  comb- 
ing it  or   forking   it,   using  a  large    woodeii 
fork  with  four  diverging  prongs,  to  separate 
aud  arrange  the  long  tangled  frizzly  mass.  They 
and  the  men  wear   earrings,   necklaces  of  sil- 
ver, brass,  shell.     The  Atru  Papuans  told  Mr. 
Wallace   that    some   of   their  tribes  kill    the 
old    men  and   women   when  they  no    longer 
can    work,    but    he    saw     many    old    folk. 
Their  hair  is  usually  black  and  strongly  curl- 
ed.    Like  the   African  Somali^   they    wash  it 
with   wood-ashes   or  lime  water,  which  impart 
to  it  a  lightish  colour  and  cause  it  to  appear 
rough,  both  these  peculiarities  being  consider- 
ed very  tasteful  by   the   Alfoer  as  well  as  by 
the   Papuans.     The  Arruans   are   taller  and 
more  muscular  than  the  Malays   and   Bugi  of 
Celebes,  but  are  inferior  in  porportions,  if  not 
in  stature,  to  the  ordinary  run  of  Europeans. 
The  usual   height  of  the  men  is  from  five  feet 
four  inches,  to  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  there 
is  a  great    inclination  to   slimness  about  the 
lower  extremities  among  the  taller  men,  some 
of  whom  attain  the  height  of  six  feet.  The  Ara- 
fura  of   Vorkay  (one  of  the  southern  Am) 
possess  no  religion  whatever.   Of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul  they  have  not  the  least  con- 
ception*   To    all   enquiries  on    this    subject 
they  answered,  **  No  Arafura  has  ever  returned 
to  us  after  death,  therefore  we  know  nothing 
of  a  future  state,  and'this  is  the  first  time  we  ' 
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have  beard  of  it*  Tbeir  idea  was  Mali  Mati 
sudah.  When  you  are  dead  there  is  an  end  of 
you.  Neither  have  they  any  ootion  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  They  only  answer 
*'  None  of  as  are  aware  of  this,  we  have 
never  heard  anything  about  it,  and  therefore 
do  not  know  who  has  done  it  all.  The 
ports  frequented  by  the  foreign  trading- 
vesseU  are  hU  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
group,  where  the  people  are  evidently  of  a 
mixed  race,  the  natuml  result  of  strangers  from 
the  west  having  married  and  settled  among 
them  during  an  intercourse  which  appears  to 
Lave  extended  over  several  centuries. 

Baju^  a  maritime  people  in  the  Arm  Islands, 
who  venture  far  out  to  sea*  Many  of  the 
Baju  remain  throughout  tlie  year  near  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  Macassar,  on  the  south 
end  of  Celebes,  where  they  are  found  very  use- 
ful in  carrying  despatches.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  by  the  Chinese  in  fisbing  for  trepang, 
or  sea* slug,  and  according  to  the  policy  inva- 
riably adopted  bv  the  latter  in  their  dealings 
with  the  natives,  arc  generally  involved  in  debt, 
from  which  extrication  is  neai'ly  hopeless.  The 
demaitd  aj^ainst  each  boat  or  family  usually 
averages  about  four  hundred  guilders  (twenty- 
five  pounds  sterling),  and,  extraordinary  as  it 
may  appear,  no  instance  is  on  record  of  their 
ever  having  absconded  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
their  debts. — Earl,p,  335.  Qaartaly  Meniew, 
No.  232,  jo.  512  ^f'allace,  II.  Ul  to  180. 
Luhbocic    Or  iff  in  of  Civil,  p.  122. 

Ne^o  Guinea. — Its  S.  W.  part  is  known  to 
native  traders  as  Papua-kowiyee  and  Papua- 
Onen  :  it  is  inhabited  by  the  most  treacherous 
and  blood-thirsty  tribes,  and  np  to  the  present 
time  traders  continue  to  be  murdered  there. 
The  Papuan  races  of  My  sol,  8«lwatty  Wai- 
giou,  and  some  parts  of  the  adjacent  coast, 
have  become  peaceable.  On  the  !^.  W.  Coast 
however,  and  in  the  large  island  of  Jobie,  the 
Papuan  race  are  in  a  very  barbarous  condition 
and  take  every  opportunity  to  rob  and 
murder.  The  race  in  the  interior  of  Dorey 
are  called  Arfak,  they  are  savages.  The 
Papuans  of  Dorey  hang  the  skulls  of  the 
Arfak  under  the  eaves  of  their  houses,  which 
are  built  in  the  water,  on  posts  and  led  up  to  by 
rude  wooden  bridges.  There  is  a  large  Council 
Chamber,  at  Dorey,  supported  on  larger  posts  on 
each  of  which  is  a  rude  carving  of  a  naked  man 
or  woman  with  other  revolting  carvings  near. 
Tiie  people  of  Dorey  resemble  those  of  the 
Ke  and  Aru  islands,  many  of  them  are  very 
handsome,  tall,  well-made,  with  well  cut  fea- 
tures and  aquiline  noses*  Their  colour  is  a 
deep  brown,  often  approaching  to  black,  and 
their  frizzly  hair  is  combed  up  into  a  mop- 
like  form  by  means  of  a  long  six  pronged  fork. 
The  language  spoken  at  Dorey  is  not  un- 
derstood by  the   Papuans  at  Humbuldt  Bay. 


The  Dorey  people,  are  great  carvers  and  paint* 
ters.  Their  food  is  roots  and  vegetables  with 
fish  and  game  as  a  luxury.  The  Arfak  or 
hill-men  of  N.  Guinea  arts  geueraliy  black  but 
some  are  brown  like  the  Malav.  Their  hair, 
though  more  or  less  frizzly,  is  sometimes  short 
and  matted,  instead  of  being  long,  loose  tad 
wooliv.  Mr.  Earl  describes  the  features  of  the 
New  Guinea  Papuans  as  of  a  decidedly  negro 
character : — ^broad  flat  noses^thick  lips,  receding 
foreheads  and  chins,  and  that  turbid  coloar  of 
what  should  be  the  white  of  the  eye  whicii 
gives  a  peculiarly  sinister  expression.  Their 
complexion  is  usually  a  deep  choeolHte-colout 
sometimes  closely  approaching  to  black  bat 
certainly  a  few  shades  lighter  than  the  deep 
black  that  is  often  met  iTith  among  the  negro 
tribes  of  Africa.  The  many  Papuan  tribes  in 
New  Guinea,  are  generally  in  a  state  of  warfare 
with  each  other  igid  return  from  tbeir  warlike 
expeditions  with  heads.  They  are  superstitious 
and  worship  a  wooden  deity  called  Karwar,  18 
inches  high,  whom  they  consult  on  all  occasions. 
A  widow  remains  in  the  family  of  her  deceased 
husband.  The  negroes  of  New  Guinea  are  in 
various  states  of  civilization.  Some  of  the  rudest 
dwell  in  miserable  huts  and  seek  a  bare  sub- 
sistence by  th«^  chase  or  the  spontaneous  pro* 
dnctions  of  th^  forest.  There  are,  however 
other  Negro  tribes  living  on  the  coasts  »ho 
have  made  some  advance  in  civilization.  These 
dwell  by  whole  tribes  in  huge  bam-like  houses 
raised  on  posts,  like  those  of  the  wild  lobabi- 
tants  of  Borneo,  but  ruder..  Their  beard  is 
crisp.  The  forehead  is  high  and  narrow ;  eyes 
large,  dark  brown)  or  black:  nose  flat  and 
broad  :  mouth  large,  lips  thick  and  teeth  good: 
few  have  regular  features,  and  most  are  apathe- 
tic. The  ordinary  men  wear  a  waist  elolk 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  called  "  mar,** 
which  is  wrapped  round  the  waist  and  passed 
between  the  legs.  Women  wear  a  short  saroag 
to  the  knee,  generally  of  blue  cloth.  Men  and 
women  tattoo  their  bodies  on  ooeasioaSt  by 
pricking  the  skin  with  a  fish  bone  and  rahbing 
in  lamp  black.  The  Dori  people  are  a  seafar- 
ing people  and  are  expert  swimmers  and  divers- 
Their  prahus  have  outriggers  and  are  exca- 
vated from  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree.  Their 
food  consists  of  millet,  obi,  maize,  a  little  rice, 
fish  and  hogs'  flesh  and  fruits.  Sago  is  imported 
in  small  quantities.  Theft  is  considered  a  grave 
offence :  they  are  chaste  and  marry  one  wife. 
The  dresses  of  the  chiefs  among  the  nstives 
of  Dori  consist  of  the  aalaer,  or  short 
drawers  of  the  Mahys,  and  the  kshys, 
or  loose  coat  of  calico,  with  a  kandkerdiief 
tied  round  the  bead.  The  common  men, 
and  the  chiefs  themselves,  when  not  in  tki 
presenise  of  strangers,  wear  oolj  a  chan^r 
or  waist-cloth  of  the  bark  of  the  fig,  ^^ 
the    papcr-mulbcrry-tree,     beaten    out   ^ 
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the    bark-cloth    of    the    Polynesian.      The 
north    coast    of      N*    Guinea    is    generally 
high  ;    towards     the     sea,      there    is    low 
land,   but   a  little  way   inland,   a  chain   of 
mountains  extends   parallel  to  the   coast  and 
elevated  in    some  places  4,000  or  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea.     It  is  the  great  seat  of  the  Pa- 
puan   race,  and   is    1,500   miles   in   extreme 
Isngth,  or  nearly  double  that  of  Borneo;  but 
its  superficial  area  is  probably  less  than   that 
of  the  latter  island  (200,000  square  geogra* 
phical   miles),  as  there    is  every   reason    to 
believe  that  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Gulf   of  Carpen- 
taria in  Australia,  forma  a  deep  indentation 
similar  to  the   Great  Bay  on  the  north  ooast, 
there  being  a  space  of  two  degrees  and  a  half 
of  longitude  in  which  the  land  has  not  yet 
been  seen.     Of  this  unexplored   space,  118 
miles,  or  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  were'  taken 
possession  of  by  proclamation,   in  the  name 
of  the  king   of  Holland,  in  the  year  1828. 
As  the  commanders  of  Her   Majesty's  ships 
employed  ia  the  Surveying  service  are  said  to 
have  general  instructions  not  to  interfere  with 
fsoasts  claimed  by  foreign  powers,  unless  the 
interfsts  of   navigation   absolutely  require  it, 
this  in  some  degree  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
80  large  a  space  of  coast,  within  600  miles  of 
a  European  settlement  that  has  been    esta- 
blished  more  than    three  eenturies,   remains 
atill  unknown  to  civilised  nations.    The  names 
by  which   the  island  is  known  to  Europeans 
and  Asiatics,  New  Guinea  and  Tanna  Papna, 
both  distinctly  refer  to  the  leading  peculiarity 
of  the  race  by  which   the  eoaats  are  inhabited. 
The  most  striking  geographical  feature  of  the 
great  eastern   peninsula  consists  in   a   back- 
bone  of    lofty  mountains,  which   apparently 
extends  throughout  its  length.     Their  practice 
of  standing  up  to  paddle  their  canoes  is  repeat- 
edly noticed  by  Lieutenants  Kolif  and  Moderai 
and   it  seems  to  be  general  throughout  the 
€Soasts  of  New  Guinea      The  brown  coloured 
nativea  of  the  Archipelago  all  sit,  or  **  squat," 
while    paddling  their  canoes,   excepting    the 
Saju    Laut,  or  Sea  Gypsies,  who  stand  like 
the  Papuans,  and  give  as  a  reason  for  assuming 
this  posture,  the  superior  facilities  it  aflFbrds 
them  of  seeing  turtle,  and  of  chasing  them 
when  discovered.— -G.  W,  Earlj  /?.  40.  Oraw- 
/nrd  Malay  Oram,  and  Die,  Vol,  1.  p,  clxiii. 
Jdr.  Earl,  fage  71- 

Ansu8  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
is  inhabited  by  Papuans.  Their  houses,  built 
on  posts,  are  placed  entirely  in  the  water. 
At  very  low  water  only  is  the  beach  partially 
uncovered.  This  beach  consists  of  mud, 
in  which  mangroves  grow  luxuriantly  and 
completely  obstruct   a  landing.     The  gardens. 


high  beach  long  opposite  to  the  kampoDg« 
The  Ansus  Papuans  wear  their  hair  in  tufts. 
Their  appearance  is  good  natured,  faces  regular, 
eyes  beautifully  black,  the  mouth  broad  with 
beautiful  regular  teeth,  and  the  forehead  high 
but  narrow.  Many  have  thin  lips  and  finely 
curved  noses,  which  give  them  a  more  Euro* 
pean  physiognomy.  The  men  are  generally 
handsome  and  well  formed,  stout,  without 
being  too  thick,  strong  and  muscular ;  the 
women  very  good  looking  ;  and  some  children 
with  verj  regular  soft  faces  and  long  pendant 
curling  hair. — Journal  of  the  Ind.  ArcA,^  June 
1852,p.  330-1-2  and  3.^ 

Brumer,  The  women  of  Bromer  l8land,on  the 
south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  are  tattooed  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  front  of  the  body,  but  generally 
not  on  the  back,  in  vertical  stripes  less  than 
an  inch  a  part,  and  connected  by  zigzag  mark- 
ings. On  the  face  these  are  more  complicated, 
and  on  the  forearm  and  wrist  they  are  fre- 
quently so  elaborate  as  to  resemble  lace-work. 
The  men  are  more  rarely  tattooed,  and 
then  only  with  a  few  lines  or  stars,  on  the 
riieht  breast.  Sometimes,  however,  the  mark- 
ings consist  of  a  double  series  of  large  stars 
and  dots  stretching  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  .^*Ztt^6ocii;  Orig,  of  CivU^ 
p.  44.  McGUlivrag^evayagecfiheHaHle^nakej 
vol.  I .  p.  262. 

Aiou  or  Fowl,   is   a    group    of    islands 
situated     about     70     miles     W.      N.      W/ 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on   the  W. 
Coast  of   New  Guinea,   and  SO  miles  N.  E. 
from    the  island   of   Waygiou  in  the   Gillolo 
Passage.     Thif  group  consists  of   circular  low 
isles,  16  in  tiumber.     The  largest  lies  in  about 
lat.  0«  25'  N.   long.  131^  0'  E.     The  group 
is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  coral  reef,  nearly 
a  degree  in  circumference,  the  south-westera 
portion  of  which  is  separated   from   the  main 
reef   by  a   narrow,    but   deep  channel.     Aiou 
Baba,  the  largest  of  the  group,   lies  on  this 
detached  portion  of  the  reef  and  is  about  7 
miles  round  and  500  feet  in  elevation.     The 
north-eastern  or  larger   reef,  which   contains 
the    islands    of    Abdon   and    Konibar,    with 
several  coral  islets,  is  said  to  have  an  opening 
on  the  N.  W.  side  which  admits  large  vessels 
within   the  reef,   but  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
harbour  is  not  frequented,  there  being  no  temp- 
tation in  the   way  of  refreshments  to  induce 
large  vessels  to  put  in  there.    The  inhabitants, 
who   are   Pafunns,   are  few  in   number   and 
occupy  themselves  almost  exclueively  in  fishing 
and  in  catching  turtle,  with  which  the  lagoons 
within  the  red'  abound.    ,The  chief  exports  are 
tortoiseshell  of  good  quality,  which  is  obtained 
here  in   large  quantities,  and  trepaug.     These 
are  purchased  by  .Chinese  and  sometimes  Euro- 


from  this  cause,  are  situated  on  the  surround- 1  pean  traders  from  Ternate,  in  Moluccas,  the 
iDg   islands,  principally    on   an  island  with  a  I  king  of  which  place  assumes  supreme  aatho* 
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rity  over  all  tliaae  pafU  of  the  Coast  of  New 
Guinea  whioh  his  subjeots  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  for  purposes  of  trade.  The 
traders  to  A.iou  all  employ  small  vessels,  which 
alone  are  adapted  for  going  within  the  reef 
of  Aiou-Biiba,  their  chief  resort.  They  bring 
red  and  white  calicoes,  thick  brass  wire,  old 
clothes,  glass  beads,  and  all  sorts  of  ornamental 
finery  which  the  negroes  of  New  Guinea  delight 
in  as  muoh  as  those  of  Africa.  The  natives 
are  tolerably  friendly  to  strangers,  but  must  not 
be  trusted  too  muoh,  as  they  are  inclined  to 
be  treacherous  and  revengeful,  which  is  the 
case,  indeed,  with  all  the  Papuan  tribes.  A 
vessel  visiting  these  islanda  for  purposes  of 
trade  should  always  be  provided  with  a  na- 
tive of  Ternate  or  Tidore  to  act  as  pilot  and 
interpreter.— i/ow^ai   Ind.  Arah.^^Horib. 

The  LangwxgtB  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  :— 


Langaagos. 

\  MBlay 

%  Jikvaneae 
SSapak 


•*• 


i  Maoassar  .. 


5  B«i;ia 


Spoken  at 


WrittOQ 

charao- 

ter  used. 


HiDgapore 

Java 

Lombok 


Arabic 
JavaneBe 


^  •.• 


S.    Celebes  ^ati  ye 
near  Ma- 


S^  ^  Bonton 


I  Salayer 
8  Tomore 


cassar 
Large  pari 
of    Cele- 
bes 

Boutony 


Salayer 


Nativts 
distiuct 
form  Ma. 
cassar 


Religion 
andP  riests. 


Indigenes 
ofLoinbok, 
a  pure  Ma- 
lay race 
professi  Dg 
tnahomo- 
daiiisDj. 

Mabome- 
dan. 

u 


E.  Pen in 
aula  of 
Celebes  in 


••* 


A  Urge  is- 
land S.  of 
Celebes. 

A   amall- 
er      do. 
iPi 


• 


i 


dTomohon 
lOLaogowen 

11  Ratahan 

12  Belang 


13Tanawauko 

14  Kema 

15  ]>autek 


10  Menado  ... 
17  Bolanghi- 
.    tarn 


agans. 
The  people  speak- 
ing these  live  ian- 
BalKshian  guages  of  Celebes  are 
oi  pure  Malayan 
type,  and  all  but  the 
To  more  race,  are 
equal  in  civilization 
bo  the  true  Malays. 

These  nine  Uugu- 
ages  with  maoy 
others  are  spoken  in 
the  N.  W.  Pemnaula 
of  Celebes,  by  the 
people  oalled  Alfu* 
ro.  These  languages 
are  falling  into  dis- 
use and  Malay  is  be- 
coming the  general 
medium  of  communi- 
cation. Most  o£  the 
people  are  being  oon- 
verted  to  Christiani- 
ty. 


PUtetnof 

^linahassa 

3.E   Coast 
of  do. 


West  i,  ft 
East  ,,  ># 
a  suburb  of 

Menado 
Chief  town 
On  N.   W. 
Coast  be* 
twcen 
Alenado 
and    Li- 
coupang 


18  Sangnir  islands 
and  Slau    .. 


19    Salibabo      Is 
Isnds  also  sailed 
Talaut      

SOSula  Islands 


r21Cajeli     ... 
2  J  22Wayapo.. 


Two  groups  of  li* 
lands  belween  Cele- 
bes and  the  Philip- 
pinea.  The  inhabi- 
tants resemble  the 
l>eople  of  Menado. 


Massa- 
rttty 


24  Amblau***     -« 


25  Ternate... 


••• 


26  Tidore 


••• 


27  Kaioa  Islands 

28  Batchiaa 


E.  of  Celebes,  Ma- 
lays of  tiie  Moluccas 
type :  Mahomedans. 
8  villages  These  people  at 
on  the  allied  to  the  na^vei 
easier  0  Jof  Ceram :  Cajeli  peo- 
side  o  f  pie  are  mahomedant. 
Bonm 
An    Island,     Hahomedaas. 

S.  £1.  of 
Bouro 

The    most 

northern 

island   of 

theMo> 

luccas 
Next  island 

of  the 

Moluccas 
N'orth      of 

Batohian 


Inhabitants  lome- 
wliat  mixed  with  the 
indigenes  of  Gilolo. 

Inhabitants  nsdis- 
tinguisable  from  those 
of  Ternate. 


29  Qani 


80  Sahoe 

81  Oalela 


.... 

•••  J 


A  villagQ  on 
the  8. 
peninsula 
of  Qilolo 

Villages  in 
N.  Qilolo 


82  Liang 


.•« 


Mahomedans :  in-* 
babitantp,  like  the 
precediDg. 

Molnccsn  VsUys. 
MahomedaoSa 


Inhabitants  called 
Alfuro.  They  are  in- 
digenes of  Polyne- 
sian type,  bntbcowB 
skina  and  Papain 
hair  and  features: 
Pagans. 


Villages  on 
.  the  N . 
Coast  of 
Amboyua 
83   Morella     and  Do.  in    N. 

Mamilla      ..J    W.  do. 
34  Batumerah    ...  A  snbut b  of 

Amboyna 


85  Lariki,  Asilnlu, 

Wakasiho  .•. 

36  Saparua 


inW.   Am- 
boyna 

An  island 
east   of 


37  Awaiya 
88  Camarian 


...j 

...  I 


Of  mixed  Malay 
and  Polynesian  type* 
they  are  mshomed- 
aus  or  christians. 


InhalHtants  of  the 
Molucca  Malay  type 
— Mahomedans. 

Mahomedans  from 

Ternate. 

Inhabitants  of  the 
brown  Polynesian 
Amboynajtype  and  speaking  the 
sa'me  language  at 
those  of  Ceraxn^oppo* 
site. 


89  Teluti      aud^ 
Hoy  a       ...  I 

40  Ahtiago  and  \ 
Tobo        ...J 

ii  Ahtiago 


Villages  on 
the  SbOf 
Ceram 

Villages  on 
the  3. 


Indtgeoes  of  Poir 
nesian  type»  bo« 
christians. 

Mixed  browu  ^ 
puan   or   Polynedttf 


coast    ofaod  Malay  type  ;Me> 

Geram     hcmedauii. 
Indigenes       Alfuto    of  bf^ 

inland      Papuan  or  Polyne*- 
from  Ahti-  an  type  — Pagsu. 

a'>  I  • 
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4dOah 
43  Wahai 


*!• 


E,   Ceram 
•..^N.  Coast  of 
Ceram 


44  Goram 


45  MataUUo 


••• 


46,Teor 

47  Ke  Islandfl    ... 


48  Aru      do.     ... 

49  MjBoI  Coast... 

50  MyBol  interior. 

51  Borey    

62Teto  .0 

58  Vaiqaeno  in  | 

B.  Timor     y 

54  Briesi  in  W.  | 

Timor     ,..j 

55  SavQ  ...I 

59  Rotii    ,     ..  ( 


Small    is- 
lauds    E. 
of  Ceram 

Do.  23.  E.  do 


Do.  S.E.of 
Matabello 


N.  Coast  of 
N.  Guinea 


AUnroJof  Ceram. 

Inhabitants  of 
the  N.  Coast  of  Ce« 
ramy  of  |  mixed  race^ 
speak  several  dialeeta 
of  this  language :  AIa< 
homedans 

Of  mixe'l'race:  Ma- 
homedans. 

Brown  Papuan  or 
Polynegian]^race./Pa- 

gans. 

Do.        do. 

On  tho  ^«  of  tJ»« 
Aru     Islands^    true 

black  Papuans  ;  Pa- 
gans. 

W.  of  N.  Guinea 
True  Papuans. 

N.  of  Ceram,  se- 
mi>civiiisedPapuan8y 
with  mixture  of  Mo- 
luccau  Malays* 

True  Papuans;* Pa- 
gans. 

Do.         do. 


57  Allor 

58  Solor 


•••  I 


59  Bajau    or  Sea 
Gypsies 


Intermediate  Ibe- 
tween  the  *^tnie  and 
the  brown  Papuans 
— Pagans. 

j  Islands' W.  of  Ti- 
mor, of  miied  race, 
[with  apparently 
much  of  the  hindu 
typ. 

Islands  between 
Horos  andj  Timor, 
inhabitants  of  dark 
Papuan  type. 

A  roaming'*  tribe 
offiBhermeu  of  Ma- 
layan type  all  over 
ithe  Archipelago. 


fTallace,  Vol.  IL  p.  292  to  295. 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  {Malaff  Oram,  and  Die.  Vol, 
/.  jp,  vii.)  considers  that  a  certain  con- 
nexion of  more  or  less  extent  exists  be- 
tween most  of  the  languages  which  pre- 
vail from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island  in 
the  Pacific,  and  from  Formosa,  on  the  coast 
of  China  to  New  Zealand.  Thus  over  200  de- 
grees of  longitttde  and  seyenty  of  latitude,  or 
over  a  fifth  part  of  earth's  surface.  In  this 
are  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea, 
tlie  great  group  of  the  Philippines,  the 
Islands  of  the  NcMrth  and  South  Pacific,  and 
Madagascar.  It  is  inhabited  bv  many  different 
and  distinct  races  of  meui  as  the  Malayan,  the 
brown  Polynesian,  the  insular  negro  of  several 
▼arieties,  and  the  African  of  Madagascar.   Of 


have  even  attained  some  knowledge  of.  leitera* 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  leading  race  in  the 
Archipelago  is  one  and  the  same,  but  the  lan- 
guages are  many, with  more  or  less  intermixture 
of  some  principal  ones  throughout.  In  Borneo, 
he  says,  there  are  at  least  40  languages.  In  Cele- 
bes and  its  islands  at  least  10  j  in  Fiores  6  ; 
in  Sumbawa  3  ;  in  Sumatra  and  its  islands  not 
fewer  than  10  ;  and  even  in  civilized  Java  with 
its  islands,  8.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Philippine 
islands^  and  in  Lucon  alone,  there  are  thfee* 
He  says,  that  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
no  languages  exist  derived  from  a  common 
stock,  or  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  sisterhood,  as  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French, 
do  to  each  other ;  or  as  Gaelic  does  to  Irish,  or 
Armorioan  to  Welsh,  or  Scotch  to  English.  The 
only  dialects  that  exist  are  of  the  Malay  and 
Javanese  languages,  but  they  consist  of  little 
more  than  differences  in  pronunciation,  or  the 
more  or  less  frequent  use  of  a  few  words.  '  In 
the  Polynesian  Islands  alone,  real  dialects  oC 
a  common  tongue  do  exist,  but  there  the 
number  of  words  common  to  such  dialects,  and 
to  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago,  is  so 
trifling  that  it  refutes  at  once  the  notion  of  a 
common  origin.  In  Malay,  the  most  familiar 
words  for  the  head  the  shoulder,  the  face,  a 
limb,  a  hair  or  pile,  brother,  house,  elephant, 
the  sun,  the  day,  to  speak  and  to  talk,  are  all 
Sanskrit.  In  Javanese,  Sanskrit  furuishea 
words  for  the  head,  the  shoulders,  the  throaty 
the  hand,  the  face,  father,  brother,  son,  daugh- 
ter, woman,  house,  buffalo,  elephant,  with  syno- 
nymes  for  the  hog  and  dog,  the  sun,  the  moon^ 
the  sea,  and  a  mountain.  In  the  language  of 
Bali,  the  name  for  the  sun  in  most  familiar  ase  ie 
Sanskrit,  and  a  word  of  the  same  language  is 
the  only  one  in  use  for  the  numeral  ten.  It  is 
on  the  same  principle  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  ac- 
counts for  the  existence  of  a  similar  class  of 
Mfdayan  words  in  the  Tagala  of  the  Philippine 
although  the  whole  number  of  Malayan  words 
does  not  exceed  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  lan- 
guage. Head,  brain,  hand,  finger,  elbow,  hair, 
feather,  child,  sea,  moon,  rain,  to  speak,  to 
die,  to  give,  to  love,  are  examples. 

Some  personal  pronouns  are  found  in   the 
Polynesian  dialects,  where,  in  a  vocabulary  of 
five  thousand  words  a  hundred  Malayan  terms 
do  not   exist.    A  sentence  of  Malay   can  be 
constructed  without  the  assistance  of  Javaneaa 
words,  or  of  Javanese  without  the   help  of. 
Malay  words.    These   two  languages  can  be 
written  or  spoken  without  the  least  difficulty, 
without  a  word  of  Sanskrit  or  Arabic.    The. 
Malay  and  Javanese,  although  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  words  be  in  eommon,  are  distiNot> 
languages,   and  their  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  ele- 
ments are  extrinsic  and  nnesseatiaU     When 


these,  the  state  of  civilisation  is  so  various  that 

some  are  abject  savages,  while  others  have  made  I  this  test  is  applied  to  the  Polyneaian  langnagea 

a  respectable  progress  in  the  nieful  arts,  and  |  we  find  an  opposite  result*    A  sentence  in  the 
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Maori  and  Tahitan  ean  be  written  in  words 
common  to  both,  and  without  the  help  of  one 
word  of  the  Malayan  which  they  contain,  jast 
as  a  sentence  of  Welsh  or  Irish  can  be  con- 
stmcted  without  the  help  of  Latin,  although  of 
this  language  they  contain,  at  least,  as  Urge  a 
proportion  of  words  as  the  Maori  or  Tahitan  do 
of  Malayan.  Mr.  Crawfurd  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Malay  and  Javanese  languages  furnish  the  stock 
of  the  wide  spread  words  which  are  common  to 
'so  many  tongues  in  the  Archipelago  and  which 
have  been  ehieily  derived  from  the  languages 
of  the  two  most  civilized  and  adventurous 
nations  of  the  Archipelago — the  Malays  and 
Javanese  ;  and  he  uses  the  word  Malayan  for 
whatever  is  common  to  these  two  people. 
lu  physical  form,  the  people  speaking  the 
wide  spread  Malay  tongue,  may  thus  be 
sketched.  The  average  stature  of  the  men  is 
about  five  feet  three  inches,  and  of  the  women 
three  inches  less.  They  are,  in  fact  as 
compared  to  the  Chinese,  the  Hindus,  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Asia*  and  Euro- 
peans, a  short  race.  The  face  is  lozenge- 
shaped,  the  forehead  flat,  the  cheek  bones 
high,  (he  mouth  large,  the  lips  thin,  the 
hair  of  the  head  black,  coarse,  lank,  abund- 
ant,—that  of  all  other  parts  of  the  body, 
beard  included,  very  scanty :  the  skin  is 
soft,  tawny,  darker  than  that  of  the  Chinese, 
but  fairer  than  that  of  any  genuine  hindu, 
and  never  black  ;  the  lower  limbs  are  heavy  and 
the  whole  person  squab  and  wanting  in  agility. 
With  shades  of  difference,  not  to  be  fixed 
in  wordd,  this,  he  says,  with  the  exception  of 
H  few  negroes,  is  a  description  which  applies 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra,  the  Penin* 
aula,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
Timur,  and  the  whole  Philippine  group.  By 
any  standard  of  beauty  which  can  be  taken, 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
the  Malayan  must  be  pronounced  as  a  homely 
race.  The  cradle  of  the  Malay  race  was  the 
plains  of  Menang-kabau  in  the  interior  of 
Sumatra  from  whence  they  emigrated  and 
pushed  their  con(|uests,  or  formed  settlements, 
to  their  present  extensive  limits.  They  form- 
ed colonies  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  in 
Borneo,  the  former  probably  and  the  latter 
certainly  occupied  before  tti\?ir  arrival  by  rude 
tribes  of  the  same  race  of  men  who  could  offer 
BO  effectual  resistance.  In  the  remoter  islands 
or  in  those  occupied  by  powerful  and  civilized 
nations,  the  Malays  appear  only  as  settlers,  and 
not  colonists,  as  in  Java  and  the  principal 
isUnds  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

The  Malay  peninsula,  called  Tannab  Malaya 
or  land  of  the  Malaya,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  diminutive  negro  mountaineers,  is  occupied 
by  Malays  or  by  men  of  the  same  race,  for  the 
several  wild  tribes  in  the  interior,  although 
not    calling   themsdves    Malays, .  speak    the 


Malay  language,  and  have  the  same  physical 
form  as  the  Malays,  although  not  calling  them* 
selves  by  this  name,  and  their  language  con- 
tains many  words  that  are  not  Malay. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Borneo  it 
occupied  by  Malays  who  are  supposed  to  bare 
first  emigrated  to  that  island  about  the  date  of 
the  reign  of  the  Saxoo  kinic  Athelstan. 

The  Malay  tongue  is  now,  and  was,  vhen 
Europeans  first   visited  the  Archipelago,  the 
common  language  of  intercourse  beiireen  the 
native  nations  among  themselves,  and  betveea 
these  and  foreigners.     It  is  in  the  Arcbipelsico 
what  French  is  in  western  Europe,  Italian  in 
eastern,  Arabic  in  western  Asia,  and  Urdu  in 
India.      All    nations    who    hold   intercoane 
of  business  with  strangers  must  underatand  it, 
and  all  strangers  must  acquire  it    This  is  the 
case  in  Sumatra,  where  other  lani^uiiges  are 
also  vernacular,  in  Java,  in  Celebes,  in  the  Mo- 
luccas, in  Timur,  and  m  the  Philippine  group. 
Mr.  Crawfurd   attributes   the  spread  of  this 
language  to  the  enterprising  or  roving  cbarao* 
ter  of  the  people  whose  native  tongue  it  is,  as 
also  its  own  softness  of  sound  and  simplicity  of 
structure  and  consequent  facility  of  aoquireoient. 
He  adds  that  although  Malayan  civilization  in 
all  probability,  sprang  up  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Sumatra,  as  Malay  tradition  alleges,  itill 
that  is  not  above  fifty  miles  from  the  coasts, 
with  which  many  rivers  communicate  and  the 
Malays  must  be  considered  as  essentially  a  ma- 
ritime people. 

In  Sunratra  and  the  groups  of  islands  on  its 
western  coast,  in  addition  to  the  Malay,  there 
are  at  least  nine  other  languages,  five  of  vfaicb, 
the  Ache  or  Achin  on  the  north-western  end  of 
this  island,  the  Batak  or  Batta,  the  Korinrhi 
east  of  the  Batak,  the  Rajang  or  Brjang  and 
the  Lampung,  are  cultivated  and  written 
tongues.  There  are  also  several  rude  lan- 
guages among  the  scattered  tribes  on  the  fflain- 
land.  The  Batak  or  Batta  nation  lie  to  the  east 
of  the  Malays,  and  furnish  perhaps  the  only 
recorded  example  of  a  people  acquainted  with 
letters,  who  practice  a  modified  cannabalism. 

The  Lampung  people  occupy  the  eastern  end 
of  Java,  on  the  straits  of  Sunda  and  frofitiug 
the  western  extremity  of  Java. 

In  the  groups  of  islands  on  the  western  eoast 
of  Sumatra,  are  several  unwritten  tongues, 
amongst  which  may  be  named  that  of  the  Fogy 
or  Pagi  islands,  the  language  of  the  Nias,  and 
that  of  Maros. 

Many  of  the  Malay  race  have  become  eoft- 
verts  to  mahomedanism.  The  earliest  cosrer* 
sion  recorded  was  that  of  the  Achinese,  tk 
nearest  people  of  the  Ajt^hiprlago  to  the  costi* 
neutof  Asia,  'this  was  in  1206  of  onr  at 
The  Malays  of  Malacca  were  not  converted  vtOi 
1276  ;  the  inhahitauU  of  the  Moiaocas  «^ 
uulil  1478,  and  the  people  of  Celebes  not  w"^ 
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1495,  onYy  the  year  before  Vaaco  do  Garaa 
pissed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thus  the 
earliest  conversion  of  these  islanders  took  place 
574  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomed  and  long 
after  the  first  Eeal  of  his  followers  had  evaporat- 
ed. To  this  day  there  are  a  few  mountaineers 
in  Java  still  professing  a  kind  of  hinduism,  and 
the  Javanese  retain  numerous  of  their  old  pagan 
supeistitions  and  have  added  those  of  their  sub* 
sequent  religion.  Ihey  people  the  air,  the 
woods  and  rivers,  with  various  classes  of  spirits. 
They  have  the  praying — cr  fleeting  ghosts  ;  the 
barkas-a-han,  khbukamale  and  wewe,  evil 
spirits;  and  the  damit  and  dadun<<awu  or  tutel- 
ary spirits.  They  now  consider  tite  hindu  gods 
of  their  former  belief  not  as  imaginary  beings 
but  as  real  demons,  and  have  added  the  jan  of 
the  Arabs. 

The  games  of  the  Indian  Islanders  are  chiefly 
sedentary. 

Java,  an  island  of  40,000  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  by  far  the  most  fertile  of  the  Archi- 
pelago contained  in  1850, 1,000,000  of  inhabit* 
ants*     In  the  eastern  and    ceiitral  parts  there 
may  be  said  to  be  three  Javanese  languages,.^ 
tbe  popular^  the  polite  (which  is  a  kind  of  face- 
titious  dialect  of  it),  and  an  ancient  tongue, 
found  only  in  old  books  and  ancient  inscriptions. 
The  modern  and  popular  language,  as  well  as 
ibe  polite  dialect,  is  written  in  a  peculiar  cha* 
racter,  of  which  the  substantive  letters  amount 
to  twenty.     In  Java,  in  addition  to  the  Java- 
nese, is  tbe  Sunda  language,  which  is  spoken 
over  about  one-third  of  the  island  extending- 
from  Cheribon  acrols  the  island  down  to  its 
western  extremity.    This  tract  is  more  moun- 
tainous than  that  inhabited  by  the  Javanese, 
and  the  people  somewhat  less  advanced  in  civi* 
lizaiioDf  but  possessing  the  same  amiable  and 
docile  character  as  that  nation. 

The  industrious,  peaceful  and  numerous 
people  who  speak  the  Madurese  language  with 
its  dialect  the  Sumanap,  occupy  the  island  of 
Madura^  divided   from  Java  by  a  strait  and  | 


and  the  Javan  group  embraees  Sundan,  Ma- 
duran,  (with  its  dialect  Bawian)  and  Bali. 

Borneo,  is  an   island  of  about   three  tim<*s 
the  extent  of  Britain.     In   1824,   out  of  the 
frrty  wild  tribes  in  its  in terior^ eight  had  adopt- 
ed mahomedanism  and  the   Malay  language. 
Amongst   these    were  tbe  Dyak   race  of  Su- 
galam  who   long  since   abandoned   the  eruel 
practice  of  head    hunting.     The  many  langu« 
ages  of  this  island  belong   to   the   same  dastf 
of  languages  as  the  Malay^  and    Javanese  and 
the  aboriginal   inhabitants  of  Borneo  are  all 
of  the  same  race  with  the  Malays  and   Java- 
nese.    The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  numer- 
ous distinct  tribes,  each,  it  is  stated,  speaking 
a  separatd   language,   and   Mr-  Orawfurd    has 
seen  the  names  of  at  least  sixty  of  these  small 
nations  who  have  no   common  name  by  which 
to  distinguish  themselves  from   the  people  of 
other  regions.    The  greater  part  of  the  coasli 
of  Borneo  is    rather    dotted   than    peopled  by 
Malay  settlements,   acoerding  to  the   Malays 
themselves,  the  result  of  migrations  from  Su- 
matra dating  as  far  back  as  thirty  generations. 
A  small  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  is  occu- 
pied by  settlements  of  the  Bugi  of  Celebes  of 
more  recent  dale.     The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
are  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  locked  up  in  the 
interior,   and   precluded  from  access  to  that 
commerce  with  strangers  which  misht  civilize 
them..    The  Malays  and  natives  of  Celebes,  by 
their  superior  civilization  and  power,  domineer 
over  the  rude  aborigines,  without,  however,  be- 
ing able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  or  to  dis  • 
possess  them  of  their  land.     Nine  vocabularies 
have  been  collected,  the  most  extensive  by  Mr, 
Bobert  Burns  who  resided  there,  and  it  is  that 
of  the  most  numerous,  advanced,  and  powerful 
tribe  in  the  island,  the  Kayan  or  Kyan,  whose 
possessions  extend    from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  coast.    No  native  tribe  of  Borneo 
has  ever  invented  letters.     The  Kyan  tribes  in 
the  interior,  on  the  Kapuas,  are  said  to  be  can* 
nib»ls  eating  the  flesh  of  their  enemies.     They 


form  in  some  districts  the  bulk  of  the  popula-  '  prize  heads  like  the  Dyak  race.  They  carry  spits 


lion  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Java,  to  which, 
depopulated  by  long  wars  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  they  have  been  emigrating. 

In  the  adjacent  island  of  Bali,  which  is 
sroaU  but  fertile,  well  cultivated  and  populous, 
i^  tbe  Balinese,  with  its  ceremonial  dialect  and 
sacred  language,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
proved languages  of  tbe  Archipelaao, 

Tbe  fourth  language,  which  Mr.  Crawfurd 
considers  to  have  a  strong  affinity  with  the  Ja- 
vanese, is  that  of  Lombok,  a  fertile  and  popu- 
lous island,  divided  from  Bali  by  a  narrow 
atrait.  This  is  the  termination  in  an  easteriy 
direction,  of  tbe  group  of  tongues  which  begins 
with  Sumatra.  According  to  Mr.  Logan, 
javan  has  a  much  broader,  more  forcible  as- 
Derate  and   primitive  phonology  than  Malay^ 


in  the  scabbards  of  their  swords.  The  Dyaks 
of  Jang-kang  also  are  said  to  be  cannibals* 
They  live  between  Sangow  and  Sadong,  on 
the  Sakiam,  a  branch  of  the  Sadong  river. 
The  Jang-kang  people  eat  Malays  or  Dyaks  or 
any  one  else  whom  they  kill  in  war,  and  they 
kill  their  own  sick  if  near  death  and  eat 
them.  Whilst  a  party  of  this  people  were 
staying  at  Sang-kang,  one  of  them  fell  out 
of  a  mango  tree  and  broke  his  arm,  besides 
being  otherwise  much  hurt,  and  his  coropani* 
ons  cut  his  throat  and  ate  him  up— (  Voyagt 
of  ilie  Maander  in  J.  L  ^rch.^  April  and  May 
1858.)  The  Jang-kang  Dyaks  are  said  to  eat 
only  the  tongue,  briain,  and  muscles  of  the  leg. 
The  men  of  this  tribe  filo  down  their  front 
tteth  to  a  poiot,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.    They 
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cut  off  tlieir  betrds.      There  are  numerous 
Dyak  tribes  settled  on  the   Kapuas  river,  the 
priucipal  stream  on  the  west  coast  of  Bonieo 
and  which  is  supposed  to  take  its  rise  in  the 
Batang  Lupar  rauge.     Almost  every  tribe  has 
its  distinct  language.     All   the  houses  in   a 
Kampong  are  erected  on  posts  ten  or  twelve 
feet  hii(h   and  are  all   under   one  roof,    with 
only  a  slight  partition  separating  the  families. 
Pyak,  in  Malay  Pya,  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
aborigines  of  Borneo,  the  Malay   settlements 
being  on  the  coasts.    The  Sultan   resides  at 
Brunei  on  the  N.  W.  coast.  The  Dyaks  live  far 
inland  and  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes  un- 
der separate  chiefs,  and  until  lately  were  con- 
atantly  at  war  with  each  other  and  with  the  Ma- 
lay settlers.  lu  complexion,  shape  and  features, 
they  resemble  Chinese.  They  are  more  muscular 
than  the  Malays  of  Borneo.     They  subsist  on 
the  natural  products  of  the  forests,  wild  roots, 
fruits^  &o.  and  obtain  rice  in  their  fornys.     The 
Malays  build  their  houses  IS  or  20  feet  high 
to  avoid   the  Dyak   spears.     The  Dyaks  in 
their  forays  descend  the  rivers  in  the  ebb  tide 
and  surround  a  Tillage  at  night  and  rush  on 
it  plundering  and   slaying,  set  it  on  lire  and 
return  with  the  flood   with  their  plunder  and 
the   heads    they   have  acquired.     These    are 
amoked  and   hung  up  in  their  houses  from  the 
rafters,  where  sometimes  100  heads  are  to  be 
seen  suspended .  A  man  could  not  obtain  a  wife 
until  he  had  slain  a  few  people  and  could  show 
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Wugi,  and  by  the  Malays,  and  after  them  bj 
Europeans,  ( Bugi  or  in  the  plural  Bugis.  In 
material  civilisation  the  Bugi  are  equal  to  the 
Malay. 

Of  the  languages  of  Celebes,  the  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  Bogi  is  the  Macassar.     The 
people  who  speak  this  tongue  inhabit  the  same 
peninsula.     They   call  themselves   and   their 
language  Mankasara,  and  hence  the  Makasar 
or  Mankasar,  of  the  Malays,  wiience  our  name. 
Besides  Bugi   and  Macassar,  the  two  principal 
languages,  there  are  three  other  languages  of 
Celebes  writlen  in  the  same  character,  or,  at 
least,  occasionally  written  in  it ;  the  Mandar. 
the  Mauado,  and  the  Goron^taJu.     The  Man- 
dar  is  spoken  by  a  people  on  that  side  of  the 
south-western  peninsula,  which  fronts  Borneo. 
The  island  of  8umhawa,  the  third  in  a  direct 
line  east  of  Java,  about  three  times  the  extent 
of  Bali  or  Lombok,  and  divided  by  s  deep  Iwj 
into  two  peninsulas,  has  three  languages,  the 
Surabawa,  the  Bima,  and  the  Tambora.    The 
natives  of  Sumbawa  are  little  inferior  in  culti- 
vation to  the  most  improved  nations  of  Celebes. 
The  Sumbawa  and  Bima  languages  arc  wriiten 
in  the  Bu^i   character,  but  there  exists  io  this 
island  a  singular  and  curious  obsolete  slphabet. 
It  is  ascribed  to   the  Bima  nation,  bat  the 
characters  do  not  generally  correspond  with  the 
simple  sounds  of  the  Bima  language  as  exhi- 
bited  in  the  specimen  given  of  it. 

The  large  inland  of  Floras,  the  fifth  w  a  hac 


a  head  or  two.  They  use'  the  spear,  bow,  east  from  Java,  due  south  of  Celebes,  and  of 
ahield,  club,  and  sumpetan  with  poisoned  volcanic  formation,  affords  the  firot  «w"P»  ^ 
arrows,  but  those  near  the  coast  have  fire  arms,    a  race  of  men  seemingly  intermediate  »««•« 


A  few  tribes  have  settled  in  the  Malny  villages, 
and  have  become  civilized  and  evince  gentleness 
and  kiudness  in  their  manners.— •/o«r.  Ind* 

Arch. 

In  Celebes,  the  Trans-Jnvan  or  Timorian 
band,  and  the  Moluccas,  is  alargeand  important 
dass  of  Indonesians,  who  graduate  between 
the  Anam  type,  the  Burmau  and  the  Negri- 
to.   The  most  prevalent  head   or  that  of  the 
predominant  race  is  ovoid,  but  it  is  somewhat 
Burman  in  nose,  eye  and  colour.     The  great 
island  of  Celebes  may  be  consirlered  the  centre 
of  a    group  of    bnguages,    which,    although 
agreeing  with  those    heretofore    described,  in 
aimplicity  of  grammatical  structure,  differs  very 
widely  from  them  in  phonetic  character  al- 
though spoken  by  the  same  race  of  men.  Ce- 
lebes is  intersected  by   the  equator,  leaving  a 
amall  portion  of  it  in  the  northern  and  the  mass 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Its  greatest  length 
is  about  600  miles,  but  its  greatest  breadth 
does  not  exceed  100  ;  and  in  some  places  it  is 
hardly  one«third  of  tliis  width.     Celebes  mny 
be  considered  to  be  the  focus  of  an  original 
and  independent  civilization  which  probably 
sprung  up  amongst  the  most  advanced  of  the 
nations  which  occupy  it,  called  by  themselves 


the  Malay  and  Papuan,  or  Negro,  but  paiUk- 
ing  far  more  of  the  physical  form  of  the  for- 
mer than  of  the  latter.  The  complexion  is  a 
good  deal  darker  than  that  of  the  Malay,  the 
uose  flatter,  the  mouth  wider,  and  Uic  lips 
thicker.  The  hair  is  not  lank  as  in  the  Malay ; 
but  buckles,  without  friaaling  as  in  the  ?«?«••; 
The  staturcis  the  same  as  that  of  theMaiay,  that 
is  short  and  squab.  According  to  the  state- 
ments made  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  by  Bugi  trsdew, 
themselves  settlers  in  the  island,  Florta  is  la- 
habited  by  six  different  nations,  speakiag  n 
many  different  languages  ;  the  Endc,  the  Msa- 
garai,  the  Kio,  the  Roka,  the  Konga,  and  tte 
Galeteng,  names  derived  from  the  pnn«P» 
places  of  tlieir  residence. —Cratr/knTa  *«^ 
Grammar  and  Dietianary,  Fol,  I.f^  stcio. 

Timur  is  a  word  which  means  the  east,  tw 
was  probably  imposed  on  this  island  by  m 
Malays,  to  whose  language  it  belongs,  htam 
this  was  the  extreme  limit  of  their  ordiaiiy 
commercial  voyages  to  the  southeast,  Ti*" 
is  about  three  times  the  extent  of  Jamaica.  i» 
principal  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malayan  n^ 
but  it  contains  also  Papuans  or  ^^T*^,*^ 
tribes  of  the  intarmediale  race.  The  twa  i«r 
guagea  of  Timor  are  the  Manatoto  and  w  *^ 
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muri,  the  first  spoken  at  the  north^oast  end  of 
the  island,  and  tbe  last  used  by  many  of  the 
tribes  as  a  common  medium  of  intercourse.  No 
alpliAhei  has  ever  been  invented  in  Timur;  but 
judging  by  the  specimens  of  its  langnnc^es,  the 
vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of  tiie  Malay  and 
Javanese. 

From  Timnr  to  Neir  Guinea,  there  runs  a 
lonv  chain  of  islets,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
wall  or  barrier  to  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  Arebipelago.  In  these  islets  the  inhabitants 
ara  of  the  same  race  with  the  Malays,  and  speak 
many  languages.  By  far  the  most  ample  and 
auihentie  aooount  of  them  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Winsor  Eiirl,  who,  after  a  long  expe- 
rienee  of  the  oountriee  in  which  they  are 
spoken  makes  the  following  observations. 
**  In  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  where  opportunities  of  social 
intercourse  between  the  various  petty  tribes 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  every  island,  every 
detached  group  of  villages,  has  its  own  peculiar 
diaieot  which  is  often  unintelligible,  even  to  the 
tribes  in  its  imme<linte  neighbourhood.  In 
some  of  the  larger  islands,  Timur,  for  example, 
these  tribes  are  so  numerous,  and  the  oou4itry 
occupied  by  many  of  them  so  extensive,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  form  even  an  approxi* 
mate  estimate  of  their  number."  Of  one  Ian- 
guagCi  the  prevailing  one,  among  several  lan- 
guages of  the  island  of  Eiaa,  one  of  the  Sarawati 
group  in  the  chain  of  islets  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Earl  furnished  a  vocabulary  of 
830  words.  The  Kisa  is  an  unwritten  tongue, 
bat  its  vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Malay  and  Javanese. 

The  Spice  Islands  in  the  Molucca  and 
Banda  seas,  consist  of  many  islands  and 
namerous  Idoguages.  Next  to  Java  of  which 
they  form  a  sub-government,  the  Moluccas 
are  the  most  important  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  India.  The  islands  to  which  this 
term  is  applied  are  Amboyna,  Banda,  Ternate, 
Tidore  and  smaller  islands  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. The  islands  are  small,  volcanic,  unpro- 
ductive in  grain,  but  fertile  in  fine  spices. 
But  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  Dutch  nation  in 
their  greed  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  this  class 
of  products,  led  them  for  years,  to  root  up  and 
destroy,  at  a  great  cost,  often  by  force  of  arms, 
every  nutmeg  or  clove  tree  not  required  for 
the  production  of  that  quantity  of  spices  which 
they  calculated  they  could  dispose  of*  Rosin- 
gtin,  near  Banda,  was  almost  abandoned  after 
the  extirpation  of  its  spice  trees,  its  people 
emigrating  to  the  neighbouring  islands  in 
•earch  of  a  livelihood.  The  people  are  of  the 
Malayan  race,  short,  squab  and  darker  in 
©pmpiexioa  than  the  Malays  or  Javanese, 
, ,  ^boynese  are  of  a  middling  height  and 
W€il  formed  They  are  gentle,  very  sober, 
'*ve,  easily  managed|  and  make  good  mount* 


ed  and  foot  soldiers  and  a  considerable  number 
of  them  have  embraced  Christianity.  Banda 
is  very  unhealthy,  and  is  subject  to  frightful 
earthquakes.  When  first  discovered  by  Euro- 
penns,  the  inhabitants  had  made  considerable 
advance  in  civilization,  but  one  still  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Malays  and  Javanese. 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  has  furnished  specimens 
of  three  of  th,e  languages  of  this  furthest  east 
portion,  viz.,  those  of  Ceram,  correctly  Serang, 
of  Ternate,  correctly  Tarnati,  and  of  Saparu* 
wa,  one  of  the  Banda  isles.  Of  the  hinguagQ 
of  Ceram,  nine  of  the  words  are  Malay,  two 
Javanese,  17  are  common  to  these  two  lan« 
guages.  Ceram  Laut  is  the  great  place  to  which 
the  Bugi  carry  the  Papuan  slaves  whom  they 
steal  from  New  Guinea. 

The  great   group  of  the  Philippines,   al« 
though     contiguous    to    the    proper    Indian 
Archipelago,  differs  materially    in  climate  and 
the   manners  of  its   inhabitants.     It  extends 
over  fifteen  degrees  from   near   latitude   5? 
to    20?   N.,   and   consists  of  many  islands 
of  which   only  Lncon  and  Mindanao  are  of 
great  size.     The  bulk  of  the  people  are  of  tbe 
same  tawny  cbmplezioned,  lank  haired,  short 
and  squab  race,  as   the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  western  portion  of   the  Indian  Archi* 
pelago.    The  focus  of   the  aboriginal  civiliza* 
tion  of  the  Philippines,  as  might  be  expected^ 
has  been  the  main  island  of  the  group,  Lucon. 
This  is  a  corruption  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese 
word   lasung,  meaning    a    rice-mortar.     The 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  asked  the  name  of 
the  island,  and  the  natives,  who  certainly  had 
none,    thinking    they    meant    a    rice-mortar, 
which  was  before  the  speakers  at  the  time^ 
answered  accordingly.    In  the  Philippines  are 
many  separate  nations  or  tribes  speaking  dis« 
tinct  languages,  unintelligible  to  each  other. 
The   principal   langunges   of  Lucon   are   the 
Tngala,  the   Pampan^^n,  the  Pangasinan,  and 
the  Iloco.  spoken  at  present  by  a  population  of 
2,250,000 ;  while  the  Bisaya  has  a  wide  car* 
rency  among  the  southern  islands  of  the  group, 
Leyte,  Zebu,  Negros,  and   Panay,  containing 
1,200,000  people.     Mr.  Crawfurd  tells  us  that 
it  does  not  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
phonetic  character  and  grammatical  structure 
of  the  Tagala,  with  those  of  Malay  and  Java« 
nese,  that  there  is  any  ground  for  fancying  them 
to  be  one  and  the  same  language,  or  languages 
sprung  from  a  common  parent,  and  only  diver- 
sified by  the  effects  of  time  and  distance,  and 
that  an  exaniiuation  of  the  Bisaya  Dictionary 
gives  similar  results. 

The  great  islands  of  Mindanao,  Palawang/ 
and  the  Sulu  group  of  islt-ts,  forming  the 
southern  limits  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
contain  many  nations  and  tribes  speaking 
many  languages  of  which  little  has  been  pub« 
lished.    Mr.  Crawfurd,    oa   the   informatioa 
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Kiven  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  informB  us  that  even 
in  the  little  group  of  the  Sulu  istsuds,  a  great 
many  different  languages  are  spoken,  aiid  h« 
gives  a  short  specimen  of  88  words  of  one 
.of  those  most  current, 

Su^u  has  for  many  years  been  the  market 
where  the  Lanun  and  other  piratee  disposed  of 
juuch  of  their  plunder,  and  in  former  limes 
itself  was  decidedly  piratical.  ^  The  mahoroe- 
dao  religion  has  made  much  progress  in  Min- 
danao and  the  Sulu  islands,  as  has  the  Malay 
language,  the  usual  channel  through   which 
.it  has  at  all  times   been  propagated  over  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.     Mr.  Craw- 
furd    remarks     that     whether    the    principal 
languages  of  the  Philippines  be  separate  and 
distinct  tongues  or  mere  dialects  of  a  com- 
.mon  languagCi  is  a  question  not  easy,  to  de- 
termine.    Certainly,    the    phonetic    character 
of  the  Tagala,  the  Bisaya,  the  Pampangan, 
and  I  loco  are,  sound  for  sound  or  letter  for 
letter,  the  same.     Words  of  the  Malayan  lan- 
guages are  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Formosa,  or  .Taiwan  ; 
.and  as  this  large  island,  about  half  as  big  as 
Ireland,   stretches  as  far  north  as  the  25^  of 
latitude  this  is  the  extreme  limit  in  a  norther- 
Jy  direction  to  which  they  have  reached.     The 
aborigices  of  Formosa  are  short  in  stature,  of 
tawny  complexions  and  lank  hair.     Although 
inhabiting  a  ^  great  and  fertile  island,  afford- 
ing to  all  appearance  a  fair   opportunity   of 
development,   they   never   made  any  progress 
in  civilization,  and  at  present  seem  to  live 
in  a  state  of  barbarism.     They   are  thought 
by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  belong  to,  or  much  to  re- 
semble, the   brown  coniplexioned   race  of  the 
Archipelago  of  whom  the  Malays  are  the  type. 
The  islands  of  the  Pacific  extend  from  the 


is  distinct  and  unconnected,  and  the  writing  is 
perpendicular  and  not  slanting.  It  is  the 
character  used  for  the  Javanese  proper,  the 
Sunda,  the  Bali,  and  it  is  believed  the  Lombok 
and  including  Palembang  in  Sumatra,  it  is 
current  among  twelve  millions  of  population. 
But  in  prior  times,  other  characters  to  the 
extent  of  twelve  in  number,  have  pae vailed  in 
Java. 

In  Sumatra,  beginning  from  the  weal,  the 
first  evidence  of  a  native  written  chRracter  ia 
among  the  Batnk,  and  it  is  singular  that  a 
nation  of  cannibals  should  possess  the  know- 
ledge of  letters.  There  was  assuredly  nothiBg 
of  the  kind  in  Europe  or  coiitioeotffi  Asia  until 
long,  after  men  had  ceased  to  eat  eaofi  other. 
The  form  of  the  Batak  letters  is  horiioataJ. 

The  Korinchi  alphabet,  among  the  peopfe 
of  this  name  in  Sumatra,  who  border  on 
Menangkabau,  has  29  eharacters  sad  consitCs 
of  horizontal  or  slightly  raised  scrali^ivfs. 

The  Bejang,  is  the  alphabet  of  Lembt  sad 
Pasummah  on  the  western  side  ofSumstm. 
It  consists  of  23  substantive  characters,  formed 
I  of  upright  scratches  or  strokes,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  complete  than  either  the 
Batak  or  Korinchi. 

The  Lampung  nation,  which  occupies  that 
portion  of  the  sonth-westem  side  of  Sumstra 
which  lies  opposite  to  Java,  divided  from  it 
only  by  the  straits  of  Sunda,  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar alphabet,  which  conaiats  of  19  substan- 
tive letters  with  double  or  treble  consoaanta 
making  them  up  to  44.  It  has  a  great  deal 
of  that  angular,  linear,  and  meagre  form  which 
charactt-rizea  the  other  Sumstran  alphabets* 

Tlie  Achin  and  Malay  of  Sumatra  are 
written  in  the  Arabic  character. 

The  Bima  alphabet  formerly  in  use  amongst 


east  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  to  I  the  Bima  people  in  the  islsnd  of  Sumbawa, 


'within  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
western  coast  of  America,  and  from  about  the 
22^  of  north  to  the  47°  of  south  latitude. 
The  languages  spoken  over  this  vast  area  are, 
probably,  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  islands 
'themselveS'  The  language,  with  variations,  is 
spckeu  by  the  same  race  of  men  from  the  Fiji 
^roup  west  to  Easter  Island  eastward,  and 
from  the  Sandwich  islands  north  to  the  New 
Zealand  islands  south.  It  has  been  called  the 
Tolynesian.  The  whole  number  of  Malayan 
words  in  the  Maori  dialect  of  the  Polynesian, 
as  they  are  exhibited  in  William'a  Diction- 
ary, only  amount  to  85, ^^ Crawfurd  Malay 
Gram,  and  2)ic»  Vol.  t.  pp.  1 ,  to  cxli,  Mr, 
Logan  in  J o^vrndU  Indian  Archipelago  from 
1848^0  1858. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  languages 
in  the  Archipelago,  the  written  characters  are 
only  eight  or  at  most  nine  in  number-  The 
Javanese  alphabet  like  all  others  in  the  Archi- 
pelago ia  written  from  left  to  right,  each  letter 


east  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  haa  now  given  way 
to  the  alphabets  of  the  Celebes. 

In  Celebes,  are  two  distinct  alphabets,  one 
of  them  the  Bugi,  at  present  in  use  over  the 
whole  island,  and  which  extends  to  Bouton 
and  Sumbawa  and  wherever  the  Bngi  nation 
have  settled  or  colonized.  The  Bodern  Bn- 
gi  has  23  substantive  characters  consisting 
mostly  of  small  segments  of  eirclea  ;  rnaaing 
horizontally.  The  Bugi  letters  have  no  n- 
sembUnce  to  those  of  Sumatra,  or  Java,  or 
even  to  the  obsolete  alphabet  of  Soanbava 
The  other  alphabet  of  Celebes,  is  now  obsolete. 

The  ninth  and  last  alphabet  of  the  Areki- 
pelago  is  the  Philippine,  that  of  the  Tagi^ 
nation  of  the  great  island  of  Luoon  or  Luooniit 
and  consists  of  13  characters.  Jt  is  theoslf 
one  existing  in  the  tthole  of  this  gRnip,iBd 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  beeo  used  aai^ 
the  civilized  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  ialii^ 
having  spread  even  to  Magindanao  aod  SiIb. 
The  forma  of  the  letters  are  rather  faoM  n' 
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bets. 

In  the  Archipelftgo,  tbu9,  are  mne  distinct 
alphabets,  every  one  of  which  nppears  to  be  a 
separate  and  a  native  invention.  But  they  are  not 
only  distinct  from  each  other,  they  differ  equally 
from  all  foreign  alphabets.  They  are  the  produce 
of  five  large  islands  only,  out  of  the  intnimerable 
ones  which  compose  the  Archipelago.  The  most 
fertil««  and  civilized  island,  Java,  has  producfd 
the  most  perfect  alphabet,  and  that  which  has 
acquired  the  widest  diffusion.  The  entire  ^reat 
ftroap  of  the  Philippines  has  produced,  and  that 
in  its  greatest  and  most  fertile  island  only,  a 
single  alphabet ;  even  this  one  is  less  perfect  than 
the  alphabets  of  the  western  nations,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Phillippine  islanders,  when  first 
seen  by  Europeans,  were  in  a  lower  state  of 
civilization  than  the  nations  of  the  west  of  the 
Archipelago. 

The  Malayan  peninsula  and  Borneo,  extensive 


more  complex  than  that  of  the  Samatran  alpha-  ]  he  was  killed,  ns  also  was  Baibosa.    Mngellan's 

companions  then  visited  Timor  in  1522  and  re- 
turned to  Lisbon,  making  the  first  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe.  Of  these  islands  the 
grand  Ladrone,  called  by  the  Chinese  Tyman- 
Shan,  is  in  latitude  20^  56'  N.  longitude 
113^  W  E.  12  miles  ea^  of  Macao  and 
^9  miles  east  of  Canton  factories.  It  is 
steep  and  \)old  and  2  miles  in  circumference. 
On  its  west  side  is  the  Little  Ladrone.  The 
Ladronea  or  pirates  who  infest  the  Archipelago 
consist  wholly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  free 
mahommedan  states  in  Sumatra,  Lingin,  Bor- 
neo, MagincJano,  and  Sulu ;  those  natives  who 
have  remained  uncontaminated  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  Arabs  never  being  known  to  engage  ia 
the  like  pursuits.  The  Europeans  who  were  uu« 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  their  hands  were 
generally  murdered,  while  the  natives  who  com- 
pose the  crews  of  the  captured  vessels  are  sold 
for  slaves.    The  term  is  of  Portuguese   origin 


as  they  are,  have  never  given  rise  tJ  an  iodi- 1  ^?^  ^*  »PPI^®^  ^^  '^«  Portuguese  to  the  Chinese 


genous  civilizalion,  sufiiciient  to  raise 
their  inhabitants  beyond  the  condition 
of  small  and  miserable  communities,  and  hence 
no  indigenous  alphabet  can  be  traced  to  them. 
Their  more  civilized  inhabitants  are  invariably 
stranger  emigrants.  This  must  be  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  certain  kind  of  fertility  in  the  land, 
available  to  the  rude  and  feeble  efforts  of  a  na- 
tive industry,  such  as  elsewhere  give  rise  to  a 
concentrated  population,  to  leisure  and  to 
letters. 

No  kind  of  native  writing  can  be  traced  to 
the  Spice  Islands  which,  notwithstanding  their 
rich  native  productions,  are  incapable  of  yielding 
corn,  iron,  or  cattle,  the  rough  staples  of  early 
eiviliisation,  and  without  the  presence  of  which, 
letters  have  never  been  invented  or  existed,  in 
the  great  island  of  New  Guinea,  with  its  savage 
negro  population,  and  wiih  the  same  detioien- 
cies,  the  presence  of  any  kind  of  writing  is  not 
reasonably  to  be  looked  for. 

No  trace  of  a  written  character  has  been 
found  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Most  of  them  are  probably  too  small 
to  ha?e  furnished  a  population,  at  once  suffici- 
ently numerous  and  concentrated,  to  generate 
the  amount  of  civilization  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  great  islands  of  New  Zealand, 
with  their  comparatively  energetic  race  of  in- 
habitants, the  discovery  of  letters  would,  most 
probably,  have  been  made,  aa  among  some  rude 
nations  of  Sumatra,  had  the  civilization  neces- 
sary not  been  precluded  by  the  absence,  as  in 
the  smaller  islands,  of  the  larger  animals  for  la- 
bour, and  of  all  the  oereal  grasses  for  food. — 
J.  J.  Arch,  Dec,  1848,  p.  774. 

The  Ladrones  were  the  first  islands  seen  by 
Magellan.  From  these  he  sailed  to  the  Philip- 
pines where,  in  the  island  of  Mactan  near  Zebu, 


pirates,  vino  commenced  to  gain  power  by 
the  close  of  the  18ih  century. — Mr.  Earl^ 
p.  42. 

Adi  or  Ai  Island,  near  New  Guinea,  is  the 
Pulo  Adi  of  the  Malays,  Wessels  Eylandtof  the 
Dutch,  and  is  in  Lat.  4.  19'  S.  Long.  1 43''  47' 
£,  (East  Point)  Modera,  is  about  25  miles  in 
length  lying  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  the  great  Ke, 
distant  about  60  miles,  and  is  the  south- 
westernmost  of  a  group  of  high  islands 
which,  until  lately,  were  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  New  Guinea.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  Papuans,  and  as  they  do  not  bear 
a  high  character  among  their  ntigh hours,  they 
are  rarely  visited  except  by  traders  from  Goram 
and  Ceram  Laut,  who  have  found  means  tocon« 
ciliate  them.  The  sea  is  unfathomable  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  island,  but  there  are 
several  indifferent  anchorages  on  the  north  side. 
No  vessel  should  attempt  to  visit  the  island  for 
purposes  of  trade  without  previously  obtaining 
a  pilot  at  Goram,  who  will  also  act  as  inter* 
preter,  the  natives  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  Malayan  language.  lYild  nutmegs,  tre- 
pang  and  tortoise-shell  are  to  be  obtaine<l  here, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  tempt  a  Euro* 
pean  vessel  to  visit  the  island  for  purposes  of 
trade,  particularly  ns  these  articles  can  be  ob- 
tained more  readily  at  some  of  the  adjacent 
ports  of  New  Guinea.  Red  calico,  parang  or 
chopping  knives,  coarse  cotton  shawls  and 
handkerchiefs,  with  iron,  Java  tobacco,  muskets 
and  gun-powder,  are  the  principal  articles  in 
demand.  The  chief  traffic  is  in  slaves  which 
are  distributed  among  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  are  sometimes  carried 
as  far  ns  Bali  and  Celebes*  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  deficiency  of  other  articles  of 
export.  Pulo  Adi  is  separated  from  the  large 
island  of  which  Cape  Katemoun  forma  the  9. 
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W.  extrcmilv,  by  a  «tr«it  8  mile,  wide,  wliicli 
.eems  to  be  full  of  danger*,  and  should  only  be 
ventured  apon  with  the  greateat  caution.— .Ajiir. 
Ind.  Arek. 

Gel.be,  ia  an  inland  between  N.  Guinw  and 
Gilolo.  in  the  Ea»tern  Archipelaj^o.  and  not 
far  from  Gil.*).  It  is  occupied  by  the 
Nfgvo-race,  wiih  nose  flat :  the  lip.  thick  and 
projectinK,  the  complexion  a  darfc  olive  the 
eves  deep  seated,  and,  on  an  average  the  facial 
a?.Kle  77«,  but  a.  high  as  81'.  1"  Gebbe  and 
V?ai<iou  and  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  N. 
Guinea  the  complexion  is  lighter  and  'hepecu- 
linr  texture  of  the  negro  hair  is  absent.  M.  JJu 
Perrv  and  M.  Preycinct  have  thus  described  the 
negroes  of  Gebbc.  In  Gebbe.  Waigiou  and  in 
some  parts  also  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the 

Malayan  race  may  have  b«»°»V'l^'!'r'*'j.,r  .^ 
the  negro,  a.  the  complexion  »  1'?*""^  and  ti.e 
peculiar  texture  of  the  n.gro  ha.r  altered  or 
obliteiMted.  Thelanguaise  spoken  at  Waigiouw 
entirely  Papuan  bring  that  which  is  used  on 
all  the'coastsof  Mysol,   S':>'«t'y  t'^V^A,!^ 
of  GuincH  and  the  islands   in  the  Great  Gee  - 
vink  Bay  W«ijiiou,  Guebe.  Poppa,  Obt,  Bat- 
cl,i..n  between  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas 
as  «ell  as  the  South  and  East  peninsulas  of 
Gilolo  possess  no  original  tribes  but  are  inhabit- 
ed by  people  who  are  evidently  mongrels  and 
wanderers.-TKo/J-ee,  II.  216  and  217. 


Japan.   Sir  J.  F.  Davis  thinks,  that   the 
Japanese  resemble  their  Chinese  neighbours  :- 
"  They  go  as  fat  as  they  dare,  until  a  check  oc- 
curs     The  Japanese  language  is  much  mixed 
with  Chinese.  It  is  not  monosyllab  c  but  aggluti- 
nae.  supplying  aublixes  to  modify  the  idea. 
Uepriesuot  the  buddhist  relig  on  employ  he 
Chinese,  but  their  poetry  is  m  ihe  ?'"•«  J«P«"- 
ese    There  exists  among  them  both  theMongol i- 
au  and  Malayan  types,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
thai  a  wave  of  Mongols  h»s  passed  over  the  pri- 
mitive Malayan  race  of  the  country  and  left  the 
Uvo  races  now  inhabiting  it.    The  J«P«»«'*  *» 
p7.ent  therefore   seem  to  be  of  two  or  thre^ 
iaccs     The  United  States*  expedition,  from 
iSgies  in  the  language,  formed  an  opinion 
that  they  are  of  the  Tartar  family,     ^r- ^J( 
Fahs  regards  the  people  of  L»cU'i  «s  idenUcal 
with  the  Japanese,  and  asserte  that  they  have 
^any   characteristics  »Wch  dislinguish  them 
alike  from  the  Malay  and  Cmese-such  as 
the  absence  of  the  long  angular  fo™  °f    Je 
internal  canthtts  and  tlwi  P/exatoe  of  a  thujk 
black  beard.     Dr.  Pf«:hard  considers  the  J  a 

panese  to  belong  to  the  w^/yP*.?'. "hevare 
nese,  but  Dr.  Pickering  maintains  k*-"^  ^ W« 
Makyas-while  Dr.  Latham  oUows  Siebold  .« 
regarding  them  as  of  two  distinct  type,  of  phy 
aiSil  formstion.  The  prevalent  belief  is  that 
there  are  three  types  of  people,  in  Japan, 
—the  aeld  laboutets  have  broad  faces,  brown 
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hair,   with  an  occasional   tinge   of   red  ;  flat 
noses,  large  mouths  and  a  comparatively  light 
complexion.     The  fishers  of  the  sea  ooaat  bare 
prominent  features,  with  their  nosoa    inclining 
10  theaqnalino:  hair  black  and  criap,   wavy 
wiih  a  tendency  to  curl.     The  nobles  are  mac 
iestio  in  deportment  and  more  resemble  Euro- 
peans.    One  of  the  races  is  described  as  having 
an  oval  head  and  oval  face,  rounded  frontal 
bones  and  a   high  forehead,  with  a  mild  and 
amiable  expressions  of  oountenanoe.     The  com- 
plexion is  linht  olive  with  eyes  slighUy  oblique, 
large  and  animated,  long  eyelasbes,  and  clus- 
tering eyebrows,  heavy  and  arched,  the  check 
bones  are  moderately  prominent,  chest  broad 
and  largely  developed.     In  Siam  one  of  these 
races  of  the  Japanese  are  the  most  esteemed  for 
their  coura«e,and  the  kings  of  Siam  have  alwaya 
employed  them  as  their  principal  force  in  prefcr- 
en<^  to  the  Malays.  It  would  seem  that  the  Japan- 
ese of  all  classes,  look  upon   their  wives  as  upon 
a  faithful  servant ;  a  Japanese  is  never  know* 
to  beat  his  wife.     It  is  a  custom  amongst  some 
Japanese  to  take  a  woman  a  few  weeks  on  trial 
before  deciding  upon  whether  to  many  her  or 
not.     The  Japanese  marriage  ceremony  is  raj 
simple.    The  bride  and  bridegroom  dnnk  wlaa 
with  each  other  three  times,  exchanging  caps 
wiih  each  other  every  time,  in  ihe  presence  ol 
a  few  select  friends  ;  after   which  the  young 
lady  gets  her  teeth  blackened,  and  she  is  mar- 
ried   for  better  and  for  worse.      Atac/arlmt' 
Geo.  and  Bis.  of  Japan,  p.  HO.  See  Bomrmgt 
Siam,  VoLl.  p-  »7. 

Galapagos  Iilands.  almost  every  indigenous 
living  thing  is  peculia.  to  them.  Admu^ 
Fitzroy  memions  that  while  one  side  of  them 
is  covered  with  verdure,  the  other  aspeoU  are 
barren  and  parched.— lF««ac«,  p.  10. 

Bevond  the  Fiji  the  brown  Polynesian  we  ot 
some  intermediate  type  extends  over  the  Paciat. 
The  descriptions  of  these  latter,  agree  ex- 
actly with  the  characters  of  the  bro*n  in- 
degenes  of  Gilolo  and  Oeram — fratltce, 
II.  277. 

The  population  of  the  Sandwich  Island  aboot 

75  000  or  80.0(0  is  now   in   a  very  diffeient 

condHion  from  what  it  was  thirty  yean  ago, 

the  inhabitants,  from  having  been    wild  as« 

uncivilized,  are  now  all  nominally  chrwtisM. 

The  male    population  are  «    go»d^  »>«««' 

athletic,  and  well   proportioned  ;  but  neitw 

men  nor  women  are  prepossessing  in  "Wpenw^ 

although  they  have  the  repuUtion  of  being  go« 

tempered   and  not  easily  aroused   mto  anr- 

The  ruins   of  an  old  temple    are  aliU  to  » 

seen  about  six  miles  from  Honolulu,  near  tw 

mond  Hill.    U  is  said  to  have  been  bni»  W 

Ka-me-ha-meba  the  first,  after  the  ooBqo««« 

the  island.    It  is  called  Heian.    Heie,is» 

days  of  heaiheniam,  were  offered  httman  •»! 
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fiees.  The  victim  was  chosen  either  by  the 
priest  or  king.  The  messenger  of  death  enter- 
ed his  abode  while  he  slept,  and  he  tnet  his 
end  by  strangling.  He  was  then  dragged  oif 
as  an  offering  to  the  sanguinary  god. 
ff^illiam'e  The  Cruise  of  the  Pearl,  pp.  84-41. 

TheLoochooor  Lieucheu  lehndf^  lie  to  theN. 
E.  of  the  Patch u  group  and  consist  of  one  large 
island  surrounded  by  smaller  ones,  the  large 
island  being  of  considerable  size  and  well  peo- 
pled. It  extends  from  lat  26**  8'  and  26''  53' 
N.  and  long.  127^  84' and  123**  25' E  being  68 
miles  long  and  about  10  or  12  miles  broad.  In 
language  and  physical  form,  the  Luchu  islanders 
resemble  the  Japanese,  their  buddhism  being 
more  imperfect  and  their  manners  more  simple. 
The  people  in  ti.e  small  islands  between  the 
Lnchu  group  and  Formosa,  are  Japanese  ra- 
ther than  Malay. — Dt\Latham*8  Ethnologtf, 

Formosa  Dx,  Colling  wood  (Trans.  Bthn.Soe, 
N.  8.  Vol.  vi.  p.  139  speaking  of  the  Ke- 
balan  of  Formosa^  to  whom  he  showed  a  copy 
of  the  '  Illustrated  London  News/  tells  us 
that  be  found  it  impossible  to  interest  them 
by  pointing  out  the  most  striking  illustrations, 
with  they  did  not  appear  to  comprehend. 
The  Formosa^  people  are  called  by  the  Chi- 
nese Tai-lokok,  their  hair  is  short  and  fringed 
on  the  forehead  ;  behind  it  hangs  loose.  The 
language  of  Formosa  or  Tai-wan  according  to 
M  de  Bosner  appears  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Oceanic. — Adams,  p  240. 

CoreOf  Korea  ;  KaoAi,  is  the  Chinese  name 
of  Corea.  The  people  use  rice,  barley  meal 
floor  of  millet.  The  Koreans  were  driven  out 
of  East  Tartary  into  the  peninsula  which  they 
now  occupy.  They  have  sinc»  been  conquered 
by  the  jApanese.  Their  country  was  subsequent- 
ly invaded  by  the  Mongols,  on  which  occasion 
the  Siogour  Yoritomo  defeated  Kablai  Khan. 
The  Koreansy  have  flat  faces,  oblique  eyes, 
broad  cheek-bones,  strong  black  hair,  and  scanty 
beard,  they  are  strongly  made,  their  skin  varies 
from  lawny  or  yellow  to  brown,  wheat  or  straw 
color,  and  reddish  yellow.  They  have  >  mix- 
ture of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  physical  fea- 
tures. Their  religion  is  buddhist  ;  their  al- 
phabet and  language  diflFer  from  the  Chinese. 
The  Mantchu  call  the  Koreans  Solgo.  There 
exists  probably  two  populations  iutermixed. — 
Laikam.    Jdams. 


Tufi^us,  a  general  name  applied  to  a  popula* 
tion  common  to  a  vast  area  in  Siberia  and 
China.  Their  physiognomy  connects  it  with 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia  iu  general,  and  their 
language  forms  a  transition  between  the  mono- 
syllabic and  agglutinate  forms  of  speech.  The 
Tungus,  under  the  name  Manlshu,  constitute 
the  dominant  population  of  China  itself.  The 
tribes  under  Chinese  rule,  in  Mantshuria,  on 
the  watershed  of  the  Amu  or  Sagalin,  are 
termed  Mantshu.  The  Mantshu  proper  have 
a  literature  with  an  alphabet  modified  from  the 
Mongol.  They  are  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial. 

Daurian,  a  Tnngus  race  dwelling  on  the 
Upper  Amur,  all  well  made,  especially  the 
women.  The  secretaries  of  the  mandarins  who 
are  sent  to  this  part,  are  privileged  by  a  letter 
f;om  the  khan  to  select  any  women  or  young 
girls  whom  they  may  fancy,  whenever  love 
prompts  them.  Mr.  Eavenstein  says  that  he 
frequently  was  present  when  the  best  looking 
were  taken  away  in  a  cart.  Some  men  wh(>se 
wives  had  been  selected  in  this  manner  con- 
sider it  a  special  favor  to  have  such  fine  gentle* 
men  as  brothers  in-law.  Ciphers,  though  dis- 
contented are  compelled  to  conceal  their  cha- 
grin for  fear  of  punishment  and  disgrace. — 
Lal/tam  Ravenstein's  Russians;  p,  865. 

Seghalin^  SeghalUn  or  Taraiai,  long  believ- 
ed to  be  apeninsulii,  is  an  island  Iving  between 
54«  2V  and  45*=^  54'  2*'  N.  L,  and  E.  L.  14I« 
40'  and  144'' 46.  It  is  about  600  miles  in 
length  and  from  20  to  100  broad.  It  is  well 
wooded  and  fertile,  and  coal  is  found  in  many 
places,  especially  about  Jonquiere  Bay.  TwO' 
thirds  of  the  northern  part  belong  to.  Russia, 
and  is  peopled  by  Ghilak. 

Aino. — The  aboriginal  races  of  Yezo,  whose 
severe  treatment  by  the  Japanese,  has  led 
them  to  other  countries.  They  occupy  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Seghalin,  which  is 
in  possession  of  the  Japanese*  The  Aino  are  of 
short  stature  with  broad  faces  of  theMongol  type. 
They  are  a  timid  race,  their  limbs  are  hairy, 
they  have  bushy  beards  and  long  tangled  hair, 
large  heads  and  clumsy  figures,  the  expression 
of  their  faces  is  that  of  good  nature  combined 
with  stupidity.  According  to  M.  Rosney  their 
language  is  dissimilar  to  Japanese,  and  that 
spoken  in  the  Kuriles  and  in  the  islafld-of 
Yesso,  are  also  different  from  Japanese, 
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AgnikuU'  ...  137 

Agow  race.        ...    45 

Agriculturists   ...  150 
Aguriah,Goud  111,118 
Aheta         ...     235,259 
Ahir  hindu   shep- 
herds...   85,113,150 
Abir  KoU  of  Kan- 
desh...  ...  108 

Ahmedabad,       ...     62 
Ahmeilz/ti...      ...  165 

Ahom 221,231 
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Atuak...  ...  254 

A  Inc..  •••  279 
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Aitareja  Brahmana  60 
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Akba 202,205 
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Amboyoa. 
Amboyuese.  .;. 
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time  of  famine* 
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Ancient    India... 

Andaman 

Andh... 

Anearu  ryot 

Angami 
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AuBue... 

Auu  tribe... 

Ambara... 

Assam... 

Assam  languages*  201 

Assam  tribes    ...  202 

Arabian^peninsula.  46 

Arabian  Races  ...     45 

Arabic  language.    46 

Arabs  of  Morocco    48 

Arracan 218 

Arakau 202,231 
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Asia,  races 45 
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of  the  Greeks...     78 
Aru  Islands.    233,253, 

256,266 
Aru  Inlands  race.  258 
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Aspa.  •••  137 
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Balaspur 

Bali  Island 
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Bamba 
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Banda  Island    264,265 
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Beder  race 
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Bhat&Charan  66^140 
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Bilu  ...  219 
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Bisaya  language...  261 
Bisunju  tiibe  ...  57,68 
Bo  Island  ...  260,261 
Bobollbland  ...  261 
Bodo  ...  25;i85,204 
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Bom-du  ...  218 
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Boo^e  ...  161 
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BrahmftD     ...104,106. 

113,196 
BiixbrnanH     V9i^ 

Bnihiamio  iDoH^tis  * 
or  East'AHiifet;    «4 

Brabuiitt^tlc^ttt-  .. 
tered    tttuofl^t  ,. 

-  ifi«  ra«INi/i.;I()4,106 
Bitehui  tfifoe  ...  ^ 
Biitiahladftt  <.4l9,14i 

i  196 

tory  of  /V.    fiO 

^ibnio  rdttlMOifo^ 
)   <M   teibal   add 

-  race  separation 
its  Aryaii  Tu- 
MkDiaD,  MoDgo- 
Hati   aod    Scy« 

.  iliie  race*    fl  to  ^4 

BUohgoti  ...  148 

Bttdfiga  tnbh  «..  77 
Btkddhist  faith  ..;  U6 
Btidkana  ...  141 

Bugi  -..  244,246.864, 
266,266,276 
Bngloa  IslaDd  ...  261 
BQgti  tribe  j..  66 
Boimal  <<«  140 

Bokanr  «.,  141 

Balti  ...  189 

BuivIbI*  .136(137,139 
Bundlecund  .  134,136 
B0f)gU9h  161,166,166; 

174 
Btinjara  tribe..  89  to  91 
BoflooirwAB        ...  161 

BllDIUK)cbef        ..;•    l<il 

BoDiui  valley  ...  166 
Buaeen  Cbeva-  ■ 

lier  .  ...  27,80*39 
Boniuria  '  ..^  148 
BoB-zu  ,^  212 

Bor  .;.  186 

Vntak  rirer  ••«  201 
Bnrghet  nee  ...  92 
Bufko  .:,  118 

Bunnah  and  Siam  14 
Bnn&ah  .«.  202^8 
Barmese  laDguage220; 

281 
Bavnouf  27 

Bofod,  caste  ...  lOS 
Bursoee  ,w  14il 

Baru  ..    260 

Bnind^  bambob  baa^ 

ioBt  Qiakera  ^,  101 
Buniki  ..,188 

*»ut,  j„  mo 


dnstar 

BbUtab 

Baiar 


*•. 


H8,12'9I    fcbeniriu  ...  Ill 

1'99    th«paDg  ...  ISb 

141    Cbepang  or  Che- 


... 


a.  • 


tang 
Cbl^i^oo 


Butar  Adbupa  .«.  141 

Butalii  •..;l'61,164    _ 

Bxizoti  ...•161,f66il72    CbeDsuat,         or 

HygBfri  .    ...  111,112       Chench4wAr 

ByEl«  ^  ...  141 


196 
147,166 


Cacbar      185,201^203, 

204 
©did  veil,  Dr.,  .i.  34 
Cambodfd  ;;.  226 
Camburattj  •  deity 

Csi^^ben,  mji  71 
6AA#re«e        pkt^ 

flodMStiage..;  69 
C&b<«(Hrian     Ifln^ 

^u«g^  .ti     31 

Ce^eM  raced    84,86, 

lU 
Castes  and  sects 

•of  India       ^..    22 
Celebes...  233,246»268, 
264|267,274,276 
Celtic     or   Bans^ 

krit.  reprieis^ixtB 

tbeoldevphase;  27 
C^fktral  Asia  ;••  14 
Central     Hindoo 

lEtan  •••  133 

Central  Ihdm  106,141 
Central    FroTJn* 

oes,-        settled 

rlM^es  in  the  ...  lio, 

111,119 

Ceram      266,268«269, 

268,276 
Ce  ram.  beild  bunt*    . 

ing     .  ...  269 

Cetam.Latl   266^260, 

264 
Oe^lon  races  •••  92 
Cbaldeo  ••.     27 

Cbiilukya  ...  137 
Cban],.Sbem  and 

Japbet^  ...    31 

Gbtfinar...  86^111,113, 

143^144 
rChamba  .a  191 

Gbambtf  gVadeoM.  189 
Gbamism  ..,    31 

ObacbyKoii^  ...  108 
Cbanda,  ...  113 

Chandaleyo'cadte.  92 
Cfattbdeki  ...  137 

Cbanglo  ...  200,206 
Cbango  tribe  ...  192 
Cban]^.  ..<  191,192 
CbangTbang  ..;  192 
Cbaran  raee..i  66,140 
Chapriiig  ,.i  188 
GbOuhone  „,  137 
Ohouraj.  ObawBEra 

orSoojRft  ...  137 
Chacbe  Kulseean;  141 
Qheenvk  .«.  217 

Gbeeta-meena  ...  140 
Chegp  race      ...    83^ 


«f. 


.  99 
Obensn  Earrir  73}9i 
Cbetabg  ..;  1?6 

Ctibh  ...  164 

Chilas  ...  194 

Chin   .  ...  14-^ 

China/  ml  en*  '.i.    24 

...  43 
...  185 
...  14 
;..  223 
...  217 
226,227 
...  148 


Cbiuese 

Chibgteng^a 

ChinJndia 

Chrus 

Cbittngbnji; 

CbODfif 

Cboola 
CbbtaNagpur  i..  122 
Chbtkime  ...  141 

Chouraaya  ...  185 
Chuba  people  ...  ^6 
ChulkattaMishmi  202 
Chukma  ...  2l$ 

Cbumayen  ...  141 
ChumJa  ...  171 

Chung  ...  197 

ChungoJf  ,..  166 

Cbumkh  ...  203,211 
Cbuia  ...  167 

Coleliaft  ...  139 

CdnicopiUy,  ...  101 
Coiipang  ofTimor.'  262 
Co^ckB^har  ...  204 
Goebin-China  ...  227 
Con^aba  golla  weftt- 

loo,'  ...    ,B4 

Corea  ...  279 

Cuchhwiha'ci" 

tortoise  tribe.25,lB9 
Oiirb;  C'urubiir  oi* 

Knniinbiir  78,79,84, 

86,91 


Ou(eh 


••• 


60 


•<• 


iu 


137 

58 

137 

137 

137 

24 

14 

14 


Da  hi 

Di^ife  sect 

Difthia 

Dabima 

Dahirya 

DaksB- 

DaKsbina 

BakBhanapatba  ... 

^axipfSdihio  ef 

Arrian 
Damak 
DAiboh 
Dana 
Darbi 
Darjeling 

Dw,  dasa,  dasyar,  69,8^ 
Dauriah  ...  279 

DajMnpagata,  in- 

beritied  alkte,..    82 
D«de...  ...  141 

DehraGfaaaeefihfan 

district,  •«•  Ml 

28X. 


Dehrh     Tbhtbabl 

Khali  distriot...  116 
l>ekban,  or  DeooAto    14 
Benibndl^      of 
Dravidians...    39,71 

Dfenwar  ...  1^ 

DeoriaChutia    ;..  18$ 

^erajat  .,  '  *-  1C4 
D^sheeb'l^hm-'AfiS  l6h 
fi^anao*  ...  2il,2S2 
Dhan-gar  tribes  85,1  il 
Dnansri  of  Assain  26 
DhaQuk  in^Babar.  156 
Dher  *    '    ...  113 

Dhei-wara  .  ...  196 
Dhima         25,186,200* 

205 

Dbimal  and  Bodo.  i^ 
Dhimar...  118^144,166 


...  113 
13^ 
131 

86 

164 
il8 

...  Hi 


«.^ 


... 


... 


Dbpbi 
Dholpore 
Dhoonkur 
Dhor  race    ' 
Dhund 
pbulya  Gond 
Dbunwar 

Dbunwar  l^abil...  11^ 
DilU  k>wtt.  262,26^ 
Dilzak  «..  16? 

Doda  .*.  137 

Dofla  ...  Soi 

Dojfirar  tribe  ...  139 
Dogra  ...  135 

Dobur  ...  144 

Ddm  '.M  85^166j20p 
Domai  -  ...  198 

Dom  of  Kuttt^^.  166 
Doond  and  Suttee  161 
Doonga)rpo6r  ...  J3tf 
Dori,'  -  .  «i.  26Sf 
Dour,- valley  ol...  164 
Dras  ...  l89 

Dravlda  ...  10^ 

l)rdl vidian    ;..  39,243 
Dravidiail     afco- 
i^igines  deal  iif 

demouology  ...39^71! 
D#avidian  family 

of  languages  ...  75 
Dra^v^idian,  xnadik 

affinities  of  the 

DraVidiali  race 


••* 


14 
185 
112 
2^1 
185 
198 


Dresbuk 

...  161 

DVuhyn,  tribe 

...    31 

Duinbaki 

...    68 

Dtdla  Deo 

...  119' 

Diimago 

i..  264 

Domah 

...    77 

Dtimi 

...  185 

DutiQur    or  Kq1« 

Uti, 

^    87 

Dtingmali 

...  185^ 

Dniteni  Afghans     164 

DdravQ  caste 

...    92 

Dm^reh  Gond 

111,> 

.118 

DtA&i  India 

13^65. 

Dy'ak    «;.  244^248,2  61 

36 

iNj>£x  TO  lymi. 


ISU^X  TO  IKJ>IA. 


13 

14 

16 


East  Ariaii»  or 
brahmioio  Iii- 
diaus  ...    24 

Eaat      Hlmalaic 

tribes  ..,  229 

East  Indies,      ...    13 
Eastern     Archi- 
pelago ...  253 
Eastern    (Empire 

in  India 
Eastern     Panin- 

wila 
Eastern  and  West- 
ern .1  coast   of 
India  .••     ^ 

Earthquakes       14,16 
Eeriene  or   Iran.    26 
Ee;foorer     toddy 
drawer  A*ace  in 
Malabar        ...     82 
Eitak . 
Eimak 

ElephAnta         ...  243 
EUeu borough   ...     64 
Elliot,  Sir  W alter  70 
Elthariah         ...  196 
Eode  Island     „.  261 
Endemenes      •••  243 
Eperotic  and  Illy, 
rian.    language 
Eruku  orYerkal 
race  ••• 

Eralar  race 
Ethnic  region  of 

Indian  Ocean 
Etruscan 
Euphrates 


Qarfawa) 
Garodi  race 


Qaro    185,202.203,207 
Garpagari  or  Gar- 

padiofBerarl01,102 
Garai  or  piper  ...  101 
Qattaroo,  Ceylon  93 
Gayeti  «.  Ill 

Ge4>b6  or    Geby 

Island  ..,  260,278 
Geer,  District  of  62,66 


137,172  I  Grimm- 
103    Gudba 


Guddee 

Gudurea 

Quge  or 


'p» 


«•• 


••* 


*•' 


...  164 
...  162 


•«t 


28 

89 
79 

45 
28 
49 


Gehlot 

Geology 

German  race 

Qo«in  Island 
Gele 

Obakar 
Gharaeta   of  Be 

bar 
Gharpagari 
Ghatkul 
Qbilzye 
Ghorbasta 

Ghorband 
Ghoribund 
Ghorka 
Ghosoe 

Ghotakhor 
Gilgit 


157 
17 
28 

264 
25 

169 


28 
11M29 
155,157,192 
...  357 
._  Hundes  192 
^uioea,  New  ...  268 
^ujar  . ...  141,150 
Gurkha^  ..,  196 

GukkarorKahkar  169 
GunongApi  ^.  255 
Gurao,  ...  113 

Gurawa,  ..^  102 

Gurchani  tribe...  58 
Gurcbearaco  ....  78 
Qurung  ...  186,197  | 
Gnzerat,  ....  16,91 


102,146 

101,102 
...  118 

165,172 

or 
56 
370 
196 
157 
101 

194 


ri  ^      •     X       #T  '/    ite  woes  ...27,88 

Uunerat  rajpaU...  135  fhidiAa  speech  ..    i7 
Gwalior  134.137    India  beyond  the 


Hun  25.137,146,1* 
Uundee  koraba  8tf 
Hundes  ...  H^ 

Husaunaye  UUH 
Hyderabad    ..  Jfi^ift 

Iberian  Itaagmtif  ^' 
Idaiiii  .iji 

liiyat  tribes  ...  ^ 
ImmigmtioB  ...  9» 
ladepead^ul 

tribes  ..UV 

lodia,  anoiepi  ...  M 
tongues  ...  I] 
its  boQifds...  1} 


9f 


185,197 

185,197 

...  189 


race 


«•• 


«•• 


••• 


Falasha  race...  45 
Fari-ar,  Rev.  F.  TV.  27 
Fermuli  ...  170 

Fiji  races  ...  258,278 
Fishermen  race  of 

Bombay  „.  102 
Flores  Island  261,274 
Formosa  ...  279 

Forest  races  ...  98 
Feros  ...    62 


Qilolo  258,264.266 
Gitehki  tribe  ...  56 
Godara  tribe  ..  156 
Godavery  110,113,118 
Goe  IVanserace..  92 
Gohil 

Golawar  Gond 
Goli 

Goliwar, 
Golla  races 
Golur  tribe 


*..  56,57 
145 


••• 


*•# 


... 


137 

111 
..  Ill 

101 
84,85 

144 


Gyami 

Gyamng 

Qylfo 

Hab  river 

Hadi 

Haigu  or  Haiyn...  196 

Hal  a  ...  242 

Halada  tribe     ...    56 

Halaya Paika*  ...    84 

Halbah  111,113 

I:la]afora  m,  259 

Halwai  ^.113 

HandifKurubar  84,91 

Harafura 

Hardottl 


•*■ 


<  •*. 


Gadaba  ...  Ill 

Gadaria  148,157 

Gaddiracel55.1 57,192 
Gaekwar.  family...  62 
Gafat  race  ...  45 
Qahalaya  race  ...  93 
Gftira  ...  ii3 

w»ita  tribe  ...  98 
Galapagos  Islands  278 


Galeia  Alfiira 

Galla  race 

GaUia 

Ganda 

Gandava 

Gandhila 

Ganges 

Ganjam 

Gaoli 


258 
48 

196 

113 
58 

148 
16 

106 
102,150 


•«• 


••* 


... 


Qardetter  races.^  101, 
.  X0&113,U9,149  1 


Gonaja  ryot  or  la- 

bourer  ,.,    77 

Qond,  30,109,110.111, 
^      .  113,118.185 

Uondwana  ...  no 
^ooiar  ..,  141,150 
GooJar  tribe'  ...  102 
Goorcbani  ...  i6l 
Gooroong  ^.  196 

Gor  .,^  137 

Gcrottg  Island..."  264 
Goram  256,260,264 
Gorontalo  ..  255 

Oovaea  ...  141 

Gosain  ...  113 

Gotta  and  Matta 

Gond 
Gote  and  Koe 

Koitor 
Goor 

Gear  Gond 
Gowari 

Gowi  Wansaya, 
Grafailote  orGeh- 

lote 
Greeks  of  Bactria, 
.  Sogdiana        ...    _ 
Gi«ek  language...    28 
Qtibajata,      ^  ...    as 


or 


118 

113 
131 


Hari  ...  156 

Haruvaru  caste...  77 
Hashu  ...    22 

Hashwi  ..v  223 

Hattara  ryot  ...  77 
Hacara  ...  16,173 
Hdek  Island  ...  260 
Hebrew  tribes  ...  30 
Hela  ...  156 

Hellenic  speech.  27 
Helot  ...  110 

Herat  ...  i62 

H^culus  Belus...    20  | 
Herodotus 
High  Asia, 
Hill  Races        ...    73 
Himalaya,  N.  W.  105 
Sub  Himalaya  ...  201 
Hindi  tongue  ...  149 
Hindoo  ,..  m 

Hitidu-Chtuese    .     14 
Hindustan  13rl  05^1 33, 

144 
Hinter  Indies  ...  14 
Ho  111-122,125,127 
Ho-Iar-ka  ..  124 


Ganges  ...     14 

Indijiika  basin  24 
lodo-African  type  33 
Indo-African  Sea,  45 
Indo-Austiilian ..  243 
Indo-European  ^%1 
lodo-Germanic,...  Si 
Indo-Malaya  233,234- 

25S 
Tndore  134,135 

Indo.8cythic  tribes  85 
Indo^ythi  24,81,243, 

S44 

Indo-.S6mitic  races  II 

243 1  Indus  ..     50^158 

156    Interior  of  India    15 


Iran  ...  26 

Iranian  languages  S7, 

294« 
Iranian  races  ...  177 
Irawadi  basin  ...  230 
Ita  of  ?hiiippine0  m 
Iskardo  ...  1^9 

Italic  IaDguagn.t7.28 

/abral  ...  104 

Jain  sect...  24,66,101 
Jakrani  tribe  ...  59 
Jakun      238,830,244 


•.. 


211    Jambupdwipa 
681  Jam 
Jamu 
Jangam 
Jaui  race 
Japan 
Japfaet 
Jarya 
Jat 

Johore 
Jattee, 


«•« 


... 


118  I  Holiyar  race  ...  84,96 
Holland  and  Spain,  13 


131 
92 

137 

25 


HolothnrisB 
Homerari  tribe... 
Hormara  district. 
Horpa 
Horses 
Hontuki 
Hub  Riyev 


•«. 


... 


282 


256 

56 

57 

185 

261 

165 

&6|57 


14 

m 
22 

...   7S 

...  278 

...    31 

...  197 

25,137.151 

242 

141 


».• 


Java  244^246,273,276 
Javanese  ...  244 

Jetwa.  ...  65,137 
Jeypore  ...  IZH 

Jeysulxneer  ...  135 
Jhallavar  •«.  135 
Jhalamakwabasa.  137 


Jharejah 
Jharia, 
Jbow 
JiU     . 


65,138 

111 

56 

217 


••• 


*•• 


#«• 


[  m 


iKBBx  TO  nn>iA. 


IKDEX  TO  INDIA. 


Jindbnr  ...  141 

JitorJat    26-137,151 


221 
23di253 
...  203 
...  136 
...  tl7 
...  137 
...  98 
161,170 
82 


1*. 


Jo 

Johi' 

Joboka 

Jod'hporo 

Joom 

Jobya 

Juangah 

JudooQ 

Jul— 'Amma 

Jalai,  or  weaver.  101 

Jubar  ...  207 

Jungftma  sect  23,29,77 

Jut  race  ...     25 

JyuteeHh  hills  ...  202 

Ka;orICay        ...222 

Kabaie  ...     51 

Raba  tribe        ...    61 

Kabul  ...  162 

Kabyle,  ...     43 

Kacbari     185,203,204 

Koohhwaha       ...  137 

Kaubi  102,111 

Ka.(lo  ...  221 

Kafir  race  ...  180 

Kashau  Syuda  ...  161 

Kanar  ...  156 

Kaikari,    10|,1p3,119 

Kaiaer  ...  165 

Kaker  87,170 

Kakbyen  215,223  232 

Ka.koo,Ka-ku  217,233 

Kakur  race        ...    87 

Kala  ...  224 

Kai)ftdi,Kailari   .     84 

KaUug  ...  247 

Kalavantin         ..  lOl 

Kaliwaroo  lalaud  264 

101,113 

...  229 

-.  105,192 

25,1.37 

..  198 

...  226 

119 

196,212,223 

157 

98 

192 

77 

190 

162 

93 

221 

186 

1S5 

113 

113 


Eaahiair  183,186 
Raaai  tribe  ••,  57 
Kaeturiryot  ...  77 
Ka-the  ...  210 

Kat'hi  25,65,137 


••« 


... 


Kathyawar 
Kaur 

Kavia  laland 
Kawar  tribe 
Kayasth  race 
Kiizziibaab, 
Kelfiog      lalanda 

264,266 
Kei-Ialanda      256  258 

263,264 
111 


65 
131 
...  264 
111,119 
107 
173 


... 


Koikadi 
Ke-kuaug 
Kelang  Island 
Keltic  speech 
Kepak 
Keranti 

Kerowlee 

Khaling 

Khakbyeng 

Khampa 

Khamti      202,207,225 

Kbainii  <Bor)    ...  203 

Kha  pya    202,203,209 


227 
264 
27 
227 
69 
135 
185 
232,233 
198 


*•• 


»•• 


••. 


... 


... 


•«• 


ICallal, 

Ka-moi 

Kamaon 

Kamari 

Kamba 

Kambojia 

Kamia 

Ka-ini 

Kamoa 

Kamma-Varoo 
Kanait 

Kanakaru 

Kauawar 

Kaodahar 

Kandlaii  race  . 

Kangau 

JCau^ra  people 

Kanjar 

Kaiiaar, 

Kan  war 

Kapn  of  TiliugaDa    98 

KarA-ulli  ...  1^4 

Kurawo  race      ...    92 

Kardar  race      ...     73 

Karen  221,223,231,232 
Kareti-ni  231.232 

Kamam  ...  loi 

Karuatica  ...  107 

Kaaak  ...  176 


Khare 

Khari 

Kbari  Naga 

Kbaroti 

Khas 

K  batik 

Kb;itri 

Khe*karen 

Kherjah 

K'ho 

Khoa 


141 
203 
185 
165 
196 
113 
107 
281 
122,131 
...  227 
211,223 


... 


•. 


... 


••t 


... 


... 


Khond,  or  Kund, 
or  Ku    111,!25,129 


Khongani 

Khoobur 

Khor 

Kborassani 
Khorewah 
Khoaa  tribe 
Kb  nmboo 


••* 


.*• 


... 


... 


»t. 


... 


165 
141 
191 
162 
128 
61 
196 


Khu-mwi  203.211,223 


Khumia 

K'hutana 

Rhutcta 

Khutran 

Khuttuk 


214,218 
M.  141 
118 
161 
161,165 


••* 


•«• 


Khutulwar  Gond  118 
Kbuberi  I6M65 

Khyan  ...  231 

Khyea        212,220,223 
,  Kbyciig  2a3,212 

Khy-oung-tha  203,211 
Ki  l8landa256,288,263, 

Kldah  ^"^ 

Kill  Katr,  Mudl 

dikpor  or  Kota- 

boo  minstrels 
Kii  wara 
Ki-mi 
Kipcfaak, 


233 


.. . 


#•. 


... 


67 
256 
223 
175 


Kiranti  Group  of 

tongues  ...  185 

Kirata  or  Keranti,  69 
Kirghis  or  Kasak.  176 
Kirki  ...  124 

Kiahdee  ...  164 

Kiahengur  ...  135 
Ki8hlak  ...  164 

Kiabtwar  ...  190 

Kiabat  Mt.  ...  255 
Klaproth,  tiaws  27 
Kling  ...  825 

Koccb,:Kocbi  2&|185 
Kodaga  of  Coorg  70 
Koeri  ...  148 

Kobat  ...  161 

Kohi  ...  162 

Kohiri  ...  119 

Kohistan  170,188 
Kol  25,1 1M22 

Koladan  river  ...  211 
Kolam  ...  110 

Kolami  ...  Ill 

Kollar  or  Colleii  72 
Koliati  ...     87 

Kollarian     races 

and  tongues  m.  Ill 
Koli  and  Bfail  ...  119 
Koli     66,10«,110,120, 

155,192 
Kolita  race  149,207 
Komti  merchants  lOl 
Konakan,  slaves  82 
Koncan  ...  106 

Kond  ...  111,129 

Kond  language...  125 
Kongaru  sect  ...     77 
Konkant         and 
Mabralta^brah- 
mins       '     ...  106 
Koon  ...  223 

Coupooee        ...  212 
Koomul  ..    211 

Korambar    ...     78^91 
KoppaCbor      ...  202 
Korawa  mce      ...    88 
Koreshi  Arab    ...    59 
Korewah  of   S<ir- 
gujah  and  Jus- 
pur  ...  122 
Kori«Koli         ...  155 
Korinchi          272,276 
Korku  ...  Ill 
Kosah  ...  161 
Kosbtiand  Dher  113 
Kotab  ...  135 
Kotar  tribe         75,76 
Kotabu  ...    87 
Koy  Gond       111,118 
Kritu,  stave      ...    82 
Kuto  slave        ...     82 
Ksboodra  Wanae   92 
Ku                    ...  220 
Kuang              ...  227 
Kudahun          ...  l41 
Kufelzye           ...  174 
Kuk'ha             ...  108 
Ku-ki  203,212,214,218 
KuUar  race      ...    85  I 


...  137 

...  101 

...  207 

..  186 

.  105,192 

217 


... 


Kuli  Kant, 

Kulkarni 

Kulta 

Kulungya 

Kumaou 

Kiimari 

Kumbararu  ...  77,101 

Kumboh  ...  185 

Kumhar,      ..    77,10i 

Ku  mi       211|212,228 

Kun  20s.  211 

Kunana  ...  141 

Kunbi       101,109,11!, 

113,187 
Kundus  ...  177 

Kuner  ...  170 

Knnf^ye  ...  212 

Kunjana  tribe  103^109 
Kur  of  Ellicbpur.  122 
Kurb  or  Knrabar    78^ 

79,84,85,91 
Knrku,  111,112 

Kurmil01J12,113,145 
Kuri  '...'ill 

^arml  ...  164 

Kurrumatee  ...  59 
Kurubar        78,79,84. 

85,91 
Knru-buru  ...  85 
Kurumeru  tribes.  9I 
Kuaani  ...  I41 

Kusonni  ...  141 

Kusrani  161,169 

Kusundu  185,196 
Kuawar  ...  I85 

Kutch  or  Cutch  60 
Kawar  ...  ill 

^J  o  ...  203 

Kyniu  203,223 

Kyen  ...  212,220,223 
Khyber  ...  lol 

Kynduayn  rivet...  211 
Ky .oung-tb  a    ...  217 


283 


Labdha  slave  ...  82 
Laccadive  isJauds.  94 
Ladak  or  Bot-Pa  I89 
Ladrones  ...  254,27? 
Lahul  ...189,191 

Lajar  ...  no 

Lamnung.  ...272,276 
Land  fall  ..  m 

Langaha  wolf  tribe  25 
Languages  of  India  ip, 

270 
Languages  ofArian 
family  ...     27 

Lao,  Lau^Lawa...221, 

,     .  225,229 

Lari  tribe  ...    57 

Latham's  views...  30 
Lay  May  ...  222 

Leather  workers  86 
Lemroo  river  ...  220 
J^«P«^ba  ...  185,:  96 
Leyte  lad.  259,260,201 
L'bopa  ...  185,196,200 
Limbichhong  ...  185 
Limbu  185,196,197,1»8 


Lpgaet  fleet    St3,8W7  I  Mak  Ara«M      •., 
Ljjou'a  in  Qef i;    .«•    66  I  ^a la  aud  Ui'a.ou 


:^ 


Xiiihuaiiian  speecli  37 
,  Little  Bokl)iiMra,*.  35 
Lodha  tribe,  102.155 
Lodhi  in,ll%;H3>147 
Joiitak  ..  ,,,  2U 
I^Qke^  race  •••  66 
liomeatta  ...  ^1^ 

Loho'foi^  ••.  165 

loxabok    333,253,^54, 

373 
Looapg  -  ,,.  211 
L00CB90  ...  i79 

2^ooee  ,  .•<►  3H 

Loond  \^  liH 

Looftbai  .  •««  $14 

LpWli^Hd^Q^i^  ...     ;6 
Lumri  or  N-umri. 
oc  fox  U;ibe  35^5^6:7 

Lugharee  ^<  V 

Lu^OAT  Ofii^aait/ ..«  1 
Lu^nglkhe  DLiudti  2< 
Liuig-Kha  •*•  31^1 

LuQgkta  .:  $13 

Lui;iataB  hills,  •••  5i6 
Lurka  kbl  J  122,25^ 
Lvray-lohug^       .^  ^^ 

M^assaif  363^255^2^ 
Mifcheri  rajp^t  ..f,  I2b 
MaddAkpor  ...  & 
HAdi^  .;.  Ill 

Madragee  ....  Il3 

Saidia  ,  o.  ill 

adri  Hdri '  ...  B3 
Ma^dara  ...  247,273 
Mag4t  ...  185,197 
'Magha^air  •••  53,53 
Magiuduaao  '  ..^  $^4 
liagor  .  .  .,.  196 
Ha^abharata  ..^  31 
Mahadeo'  KoH  ...  lt)d 
^ahome^.^no,  U3j^l57| 

Mahomed,    Shahl 

tribe/  ...    57 

Mahratrtbe      ...  IIQ 
mbratta*  85,100,106, 
111,113,117 
Muhto  ...  Ill 

9fai  ,..  329 

Mxiir  .^  111,12044Q 
M.akwa  ...  *  73 

Malttcoa  Malays^  373 
^layali  mce  and 

language  70,73,234 
llaU/an  slave  ''.  82 
Mala/  Arohii>e^igp25^ 
Malay  laoguagp .. '  S73 
Malay  Pe"i7i'o8^1&  272 
Miuajri>raiba  '  „;  345 
Malays'    2ad^'2^4,^243,; 

344 
Malano  ...  264, 

Maldive  Islands      94^ 
Maleo     or     R^J. 
^  ii^j^\  134*127,131 


UDgtVigea  ...  194 
^aUi    ...101,102,113. 

119,14^ 
Mallin  ...    ^ 

Mallial  ...  148 

Malolngee  Id  ..  264 
Maiwa  ...  15,134,139. 
liakiaa  353,358,265 
Mamjoidia      apd 

birds  61  Arcl)i- 

peUgo    j;«3.35%263 
'  Miiuabp  ' ...  254 

%nakoo  Id  ^J^  264 
Mauaraoe  »..  119 
M^nbhum  \L  133 
Maucbu  grou^of 

Ullages      .^.    33 
Mai^Qhtti      Tartar: 
*  riilertt  o|  CI||i,iQ^    24 
Mandeling'    '    ..^  245 
Mandla,  Jabalpar», 

>^ai8i«g>i»W>r 

HoBhaugabadp..  110 
Maif^  cVn>)i^  65,113 
M^ngegre,  Ud  •••,  261 
Maugkasara  ,.'•  3^5 
l^lang-ipo;  '  ...  33a 
Maog:kali  ..."  62 
Haaki  .  .  .,,  l^ 

^anik^ryot  ^..^  77 
A(anipo  Island ...  264, 
Manipuri  «..  303 

Mau^  .^,  ll^l 

Mand  pr  %ftDl^^  3^ 
Mauyak  , 

Mapillaj. 
Merang 
Mar  ta  ban 

Maraihas  ^5^100,106, 
111,113,117 
MarehQond... 111,118 
Margi  .*..  196 

Mari  ryol;  ...  77 
Maria  or Qotawi^r,  111, 

116 
Marri,  ...  58.161,189 
Ma^war  or  JoUh- 

pore  135 

M«rwai;i  34,113.147 
Ma^yar,Low]anu(9,  186 
Massoba  or  Muru- 


MeM#kKoli.    .,. 


*•• 


... 


Mewar 

Mela's 

Mewati 

Miaoa 

Michnee  Mfy^i^nd  171 
Micronesia  i..  84}3 
Mid'h'i    '  ,..  202 

.Mien  ...  3 19 

Migrattop,  #oigth-. 

era  ...    4I 

Mikir    .,.  303i,203^209 

rMilanesia        ' ...  243 

Milkman  .,.    84 

Mina  •••  HI 

M Vhris or  {fan  1912 
Mincopi  •     ^ 

MindaDa<4^254i209, 1  M»mog 

375    Munrat 


Muluug 

Muodah,]  Kol .  gr 
Ho  ^  U1,M& 

Kberiah  ^  1^ 

Mundala  .^  111 

Mavch^yit  ^  32^ 

IMuD^r  ..^  ISfi 

Mnqipufi  ...  1^,^^0 
M«ong  or  Muaog  239 
Mwdi  ^.  104 

Murroi  ^,  185 

MfifK^a.  .,  «6,16|»iad 
Murrey  Koij      ...   108 

1«|6 


••♦. 


*■« 


185 

111 

81 

124 

333 


MtDdoro  354,«M^60 
Mioahal  triboi  .«.5i7,5d 
Mtrda  caat^.  ^  85 
Miri  185,309;;2g6 

r  Miir«wi  a^  lia* 

lada  tribeei  .«,.  (16 
MithitfuKitga  ...  186 
Mishmi  .„  *J»22P7 
Moftor%  .  ...  277 
Mpg^hva  tribe  «m  144 
MogWai  ■   4*.  310 

Mobil  .;.,,  m 

Moi  ...  .399>33P  i  N^oliheren 

Moi^rang  ...  311 

Moluccas  363i«M»266, 

374 
Mpmin  of  Qerar»«»  103 
Mo**iii9it  ..»  332 

Momund  ...  161t;i7I 
Moni     ...  319,230>333 

MoQ  Ansffi        ••!  339 
Mongol     race   ini 
India    ...  34»85)t66 


Murwatee 

Mutbuo 

Mutrai 

Muzaree 
M'woqn 
Myanma 
Myania-gyi 
Mya»-mik, 

Mysol  Island  233,353. 
258^25^260 


169 
^  1«1 
^.  203 
.•.     9S 
•.•  217 

,,.  1^ 

^  221 

,•.  2U 

...  231 

23:1 


•■• 


•.• 


104 

16i 
141 

170 
...  306 
.  36,27 
85^113 


»»• 


«•* 


dai* 
Manku 
Maveo 
M/9an  kheil 

Mieobir 
Mpde 
Miiang 

Mphmasai^i  tribe '  56 
Mf»i-tb6i-lei-palc    210, 

211 
Mekong  ...  339 

Mepan       Cyclo- 

p^an  structures,  5Q 
Mebado  ...  356^357 
Me/iahassa  -,  2^5^257- 


Moogol,    Tui>giW( 
and/Turk       ..^    35 

Mongblian,,Twi%AiAn 
%oa  Scythio  vaoe834 

Mongol  grpvfi   of 


•f.« 


••• 


••# 


•••. 


^•« 


•f» 


languages 
Monsooft.  IndiaA 
MoouduQ 
Moormi 
Mop-^ha 
McHrty  Island 
Motip^ 
Motte 
MouD^'M'ri 
Moutam 

Mozami  Angami.  303 
M'raawa^  ^.  ..;  331 
Mra  "  ...  211,223 
M'i'u-khyen  ...  330 
Mruqg.  '  ..^  tt3j331 
Muoba^kanta.  ...  63 
Mugh  ...  316,321,2:)1 
Mughuzzi  tritiei  6345a. 
Munynsee  ..«  lAh 
MaJLwa  race    * .,»    73t 


?3 

15 
141 
196 
2^ 
284 
266 
141 
233 
332 

16 
389;E80 


Naek  9MB«  •„  71 
fi(afr  ...  149 

^^ga  1,34»185,203 

Naggankot         ...  190 
NigpuTi,    WigNb^ 
Bliepdara,    aod 
eiiiuida         il<>,113 
Nagfi  ...  I4i 

1^90  tribe  1^1,119 
NaiVT»tnV)e  .«.  V4l 
Km  ...  11^ 

NiwWe  ■  :...  m 
Napo^iog  Kaga  18^203 
Narran-ma  ...  33i 
Nan  ...  199 

Naairi  ...  170 

Nat,orNnt      ...  i5K 

Nat  Samasett  ...  I^ 
N«tu-Kothiar,  tase  71 
Nowgong  Naga  ^  185 
Nayade — slaves.-  83 
NawapagarJam^..  68 
Negrito     833^343,364 

359;K60 
Negrp  ni^686S«aa^4S^ 
235,M3^2fi9 
NegTQ.  Malty  ...  333 
NegrQ^idirao€t  ...  63 
NegioaJada69iSm,261 
Nejlgbeiry  mOQDtB  73 
Nepd.  166,196 

NiMbfirland  India  13 
Newarld5A86,19fl^l97 
N«w Zealand  race  968 
Khurni  tribe  ..  63 
likiQobAr  2Sk9fi3i 

Sikal.  ...  116 


2?4 


I^IW^.  TK^r  i|i«|4» 


JNDXX  fn>  IMKAi 


1>S|6 

5{03 
91 


•»• 


MM 


J^lmboQ 
Kim.Qbah 

KogQOPg 
Kprnftde  races 

DQiir/VryaM 

g;!i«g(i9  aod  raqea 

frafDMi^fy     ^Iti 
ISoorlliiidu  raaea 

of  Britiah  Indm    92 
Hoorjo^  M»j  W 

Noo^jEaoAO:        ii..  IQl 
l^or^b-Weai  Bo^ 
,    d€tC9  Mi.  147 

„ .  Pipovinoea.^  HS 
Nubra  ..,  191 

J^QUI^rwaDi  tribe    66 

IJIiimri  or  Lnmri  of 
fox  tribe     ^b.i^'i 

Obi  UUxKi      m,»^ 

i)c«au  of     i^whi^ 

pel  ago  .,,  iW3: 

Ooeantca       ...J3a,4'46; 

Oguna  Panora  tr*  l^^ 

OkbamaqdHil  .<•  4^ 
ftodeypuf    ^  U  8,136 

.Oumraoti  *•»,  l^ 

OrorOdrutribe...X^4 
Orang^t^Bopii^  ».*  si^ 
Pmbg  Laut  946,2fi|7 
Omng  Rawa  ,^  24|6 
Oraog  Slee(ar  ..^  245 
Oraug  Svrani  2d8«2(K 
Oraou  liWSWti«8 

Qtee  goUa  wanloo^     84 

guageapd  Gau- 
jai9.  «^;  IP0406A24 
Qmbay  ...  261 

Orukzj»  126,161 

Oaktoraqee,  14L.166 
OamaQ-kbeyl  «.  161 
QawaJl  .  ^  ^ 
Oujih  ^  )48 


Pacifio   l8l«ojda^..  27« 

PatanaofSogyMiA^^ 
Pi^hri  ^  „.  liftB 

Pasan  ...  2i(M31 
Paieuatti  race ,  ,.4  % 
Pi^khjft  ,,  ^,..ja5 
Pa^kja  .,.  S«l 

Paloiig  .^U\S^ 

Palawaog.  ,.p  276 

Palalu  of  Circava  98 
Pali  of  India.  „,.  26 
P*loa  ...  22i 

PaoDiMiiiga  tongaO'  261 
Pajia  tribe         .^,  loo 


'?4na V  lalancl  ««•  iN^ ' 
P^i^tar/  •*•  M 
I^D4uug  •«!  223 

P<^qf3^a,atoya  .«<  82 
P^iig«4»i|»«B  tojlglie26l 
Punjab ...  106^140,148 
Pa-OA  ...  232 

Pihpua    race    233»234 

249,2ftM69,t60,2<U. 
2«%263il66. 

PapuwolCeram   268 

263 

P*pv«iifria  •*.  243 
Papuans  of  Doffi.  269 
Papuans  of  Timor  262 
Parapawwiis.*  «..  162 
Parbuttiah  ...  196 
P^rdesi  u..  \tZ 

Pardhan  Good  113,118 
Pafihva  ;  .*,  137 
Pariah  ri^  ...83*98 
Parkar  —.60 

Pwefis     .  .         ^,  118 

Pwi       .  ..*  186 

Paahai  ^,  170 

Pa^UfAl  faoea  ..,  160 
Batani  laUod.  ^  260 
Pato^  tri]>e  ...  103 
Patl^an  168J62 

BjktkoT  pass  ...  201 
Patu^  (1^  Jttaoga  98 
Patwari  ^.  101 

Peeljvsjn  .^  1.41 

Pegqan  ,  220,^32 
Peninsula  Jjl,  E. ...  14 
Peninsula  of  Arabia  46 
PeaimnJik,  ^i,  Ja. 

^dia..  ...14,118 

Pepipsuiar  itistfiot  40 
P^mkn  .„  11^ 

People  aod    iMf 

^^^m  oi  b»Ai»s».  21 

Persia^  Sout^  ...  Of) 
Peprsians       a  ad 

Mjwies,.          ..,  d6 

P^ansior  Weal 

Ariana  .^    24 

Peftbawu^  ;  Kol^  lai 
P^abgurh  ..  ,..  136 
PhiUppiues....  260^)76 
PVwon  ...  2ili;i32 
Physical    charao- 

ter  <4  Pmvidii^Ail  43 
Physical    features 

of  India  <  .♦^14 
PiUay,  Taiv^)];a4e  71 
Piuclvi.  „.    07 

Pirate  race  ...  47 
Pit;  aiidHangcao^|18|6 
Poob-Ap^wa..;,,  82, J 03 
Poliya  slave  ...  100 
PoJynwjUi  qr  P^- 
^   ci^c  iregjon  234|243, 

278 
Polynesian  dial«ota2Tl 
Ponwar  ..  113 

Poo^ev-oa  .«.  212 

Eooft-gbyee;      .,.  219 


Pdwte  .^141 

r  Population  of  India  19 
„.  tribal aod^rwa'' 
sepaialienft  21,92,24 
pp     ettuno  rafti^ 
tiops  of      .u    19,21 
Popnlzye  ^.  lee 

.  Popebaudar3ana6a,66 
;  Portuguese     di»* 

trifitofDiiir  .,.  66 
PortugUAlie     and 

French  India  ..  13 
Pesbm-waailoo   92,163 

Pouil  ...  lei 

Prakrfit  ..^    26 

Praja.    of    Oooeh 

fiahv  ...  149 

Fwanhita       a,ii  d 

Sevor^r  rivers;..  118 
Piavarajysnraasta  82 
Primara  .^137 

Pritcbaird'a  elaasifr. 
aatipn    of   lai^ 
guagea     26i^32>a3 
„    on  ilta^lndioo 
European  stock  ^28 
„    FourtLfasBk* 

lyv    ■•*  '       •*•■  30 

„  TUcd  fHimily:  92 
Provinces  •.^.  111 

Pua^^tta.  ...  24%260 
ProuiS  ...  231 

PoUiar  race  ...    7i9^2 

(PuUukalai^^....    g2 
Pulong.  ..293 

^PttU-gjri  ^.  219 

Punkahs  «..  111,118 
Pusujab  ...  10%140,.1.46 
Puojir  ...  170 

Pur  a,.       SolaarH: 
Bhatti  ...    24 

jRurbia  ...  166 

Purdban  Gond  ...  116 
Purmulif   0tt  Per- 

•    tojili  ^170 

Puru  tribe  ,  31 

iPu»btaaAh.6rJlff4. 

gUsii  i*.    27 

•Pwo.  tribes        «..  292 

Pya  •     •        ...  aw 


Quedah- 
Quoij 

Quoirevg 


^.  238 

..  221. 

«..  213 


<Sac0  distinctions     - 

iNim^AnaiMi. ' ..»    40 
'Races  in.  tke*  lx^> 

diiin  Panin^ttJa*    67 
'Bac^^jnS.  Sastsra 

AMia  ...    38^45 

.Baces,  nomaile..,,  1^1 
HactfB'Oa'  thcfiSea. 

Cosst.  .....    62 1 

lUohe^ntfiOr  Rajwar 
[    race  ...^    96! 

Bahtors^  ^  137 

Rai  or  Baiau     ...,  148 . 


iBaipnr,-  Btlssp^i^ 
aitmJMpdr   ll^Vlia 
Baiaspi  tniba    ...    67 
Bijah-woug      ^.,  2i7 
Rai  bMMi  .^.  IB 

Baj0o»A  ^.  118 

Baikumar  ^  165 

BiQtoahafi  ...  Ill 

Bajpali  ...     26 

lUupoQi     113^135,139, 

139.168 
BajpjDtanah  ..«  16^135 
Bajpati  «.«  137 

B>U«war  147^49 

Rukhoing  219^231 

Rakoarace  ...  £61 
Bffiaa  ...     69 

Rawajm  ^.  141 

Bamayana  ^.  72 
Ba&wal  triba .  .97,16^ 
Bana  of  Porobun. 

dec.  ...    «3v65 

Bangari,  Raogri     137 
.  .  149 

RsD^iesyeand  Os^ 

man-kbeyl  161,171 
Rask  fiei#aror...  27 
Rat'beft  ...  141 

Bawal    of  Bhoiir« 

nqggur  ...  63,141 
BawatalsoRaji...  165 
Rawat  ofrfittmaoft  192 
*ebafi  ...    66 

S^JHUg  272;27g 

?elee  ...  la 

Rewah'  ...  136 

Rhodia^ovi-caslei  94 
R'bos  ...  .  84 

Rind  tribo  ...  "53,68 
Kiittdasa  dare  ...  82 
^▼ers.  ...     16 

Roads,  Routes  ..<  H 
Rodahi  tribe  ...  66 
R«dong  ...  186 

BoDgdo  ...  195 

ftohiJla  ...  162 

Boog  ..•  198 

Bt>tt»  Island '  ...  268 
Bouse  ...  141 

Routes  and  Road»  1^ 
Routess  followed' 

in  IlDinigration'  42 
Bowal  ...  141 

<RuiM9ehe«ibQDg ...  185 
Eutluk  ...  Ill 


266 
v..  181 


Saboe  AUwro-^ 
oun ... 

ft*Qr.       ...  iio,ir« 

Sak  211,223 

^k«  ...    U 

flakai  ...  248 

Sakinatb^cideitT, 
vbose  vtorskip 
protects  from 
snakea.  104 

Sdon  ^.  UH 

Salwatty  ..,  MB 

fiUwejen  nmt.  219^2W 


INDSX  TO  IBDIiL 


IKDK  TO  liTDrl. 


••• 


•■  • 


255 
857 
830 
185 


SAQuUri  tribe  ...  57 
^marlsd.  859,800,861 
SamaritAQS  •.#  46 
'Sambulpur  ...  113 
SAmoeiae  group 
t  of  lAngnages  ...  33 
Sanan  tribe  71 

Saudalwood  Iaiand860, 

861 
.Bandwioh  laland 
Saogir  Besar 
Sangutr 
Sang  koi  basin 
Baogpiuig 
Saoakrit    a   dead 

language  iu  time 

of  Buddha  86,34 
fianskritoid  family  • 

of  languages  ...  35 
8auttl ...  111,184,185, 

186 
Sanwak  •..  124 

Saraawati  ...  105 

Sargiijah  ...  118.122 
Sari  ...  137 

Sarkl  ...  196 

Sarmattan  tongue87,88 
Sarvajaor  Sari...  137 
SaRsak  race  ...  854 
Satnug  ...  210 

Satpura  ...  110 

Saugnr.  Dumohll0,113 
Sauromatse  ..«  24 
Savara  ...  Ill 

B^vii  Inland  ...  858 
8e«(    of  Sumatra 

Borneo,  Java  •«  233 
Sea  cucumbers  ..  856 
Seasons  of  India  15 
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